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fAMB. 


FAME,t>. 

'  Fame,  n. 
Fa'mei.B88^ 
Fa'mous, 
Fa'moubsd, 
Fa'mouslt, 


!Fr.fame;  It.  and  Sp.  fama;  Or. 
07/17,  iTom  07/M,  dtco,  fo^r,  I  say, 
I  speak. 
To  speak  or  talk  of,  to  report,  to 
record,  to  rumour,  to  cdebrate,  to 
renown;    to    confer   or  bestow,   re- 


Fa'mousmess.  y  nown  or  celebrity. 

y^  kysf  badde  eke  a  broker,  Nenoy  weft  hyi  narne^ 
Strang  knygt  and  haidi^  end  moo  of  gret  fame. 

A  Ghmcetier,  p.  48. 

Ac  yaw  hiuAfimede  mt  foole.  by  fere  ^  kynge  here. 

Piirt  Pkmkmmu    niton,  p.  49. 

And  bis  fame  wente  into  al  Syrie,  and  thet  broughten  to  him  aUa 
that  werea  aft  mal  ete.  If7c/i/.    Matthew^  ch.  iv. 

Aad  his/one  spred  abrade  thorow  out  al  Siria.    And  they  brought 
TBto  hym  al  lycke  people  that  were  taken  with  diverse  diseases. 

BibU^  Jnno  1551. 

The  fame  anon  thorghout  (he  tonn  is  bom« 
How  Alia  King  shal  come  on  pilgrimage, 
By  berbergeours  that  wenten  him  bcfora. 

C^aueeTn    T%e  Mm  of  Lawet  TaU,  v.  54 1 7. 


Or  of  Cesar  the /a 


Id. 


high  renoun. 
Certaine  BaAMfet,'fol338. 


Then  came  also,  the  King  OUmichenes, 
As  I  £nd,  fttiyimoMt  of  renoun. 

Udgaie,    The  Siory  of  Thebe$,  psrt  iu.  fel.  383. 

■  So  that  the  namt) 

And  of  wisedome  the  high  /mne, 
Towarde  himselfe  he  wolde  wynne. 

Gawer.    Om/.  .<^.  book  I  fel,  25. 

Hiere  was  a  deike  one  Lucios 

A  courtier,  a  famomt  man, 

Of  eoery  witte  some  what  he  can. 

Id.  /».  book  v.fol.  123. 

B«t  bycanse  that  Samuel  shulde  be  famed  abroad  to  haue  bene 
promyscd  and  borne  by  myracle,  he  wu  receyoed  of  Heli  the  hygh 
preste,  and  offered  u  a  peculyar  gyfte  to  uod,  to  be  more  dyly- 
gently  loked  to.  Bate,    Apoio^fj  p.  69. 

VOL.  XXXI. 


There  bane  been  diners  sonnes  of  Rome,  whiche  beyng  in  strannge 
countreies,  haue  doen  great  nrofite  to  the  cSmon  welth,  and  no  lesse  < 
faaud  throughout  the  worlde,  which  aAer  thci  wera  retoaraed  to 
their  own  houses,  haue  spilt  more  bhmd  in  innocents,  than  thei  had 
done  before  of  the  Barbariens.  Gcidem  Boke,  cb.  ziii. 

I  answere  that  Master  Wydife  was  noted  whyle  he  was  lyuynge, 
to  be  a  man  not  onely  of  moste /amoKt  doctryne,  but  also  of  a  very 
syncere  lyfe  and  conuersacio. 

A  Soke  made  by  John  Fnftk,  p.  19.    Jn  JMwtr  to  the  Pn/ace  of- 
Muter  Mort^i  Beke, 

This  is  certaine  and  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  he  being  the 
publick  reader  of  diuinitie  in  the  uniuersitie  of  Oxford  was  lor  the' 
rude  time  wherein  he  Itued,  /afiioKi/jf  reputed  for  a  great  clearke,' 
a  deepe  schooleman,  and  no  less  expert  in  all  kind  of  philosophy. 
Ibm.    Marh/n^  ibl.  390.    John  fFleUiffe  hie  Hittory. 

Unto  this  heanenly  matter  there  was  specially  deputed  a  tendre 
young  vii|^,  not  set  forth  to  the  world  with  aboundaunce  of  riches 
or  possessions,  not  by  fameumue  of  name,  not  portlynesse  of  ^e,- 
ne  with  the  other  thvnges  whiche  this  world  vseth  to  haue  in  highe 
ragarde,  but  endowed  with  excellent  vertues  of  the  minde,  the  whiche 
doe  make  a  man  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God. 

VdaU.    I«l«^  ch.i. 

A  mischiefe  Fame^  there  is  none  else  so  swift ; 
That  mouing  growes,  and  flitting  gathers  force  s 
First  small  for  dred,  sone  after  climes  the  skies : 
Stayeth  on  earth,  and  hides  her  bed  in  clondes. 

Surrey,    The  fourth  Booh  of  Firyiiei  JEaeie. 

This  wit  Futelli  brings  a  suit  of  love 
From  Levidolche,  one,  however  mask'd 
In  colourable  privacy,  vifam*d 
The  Lord  Adurni'sjiensiooer,  at  least 

Ford,    The  Lady't  Trial,  act  1.  sc.  3. 

MAt.  Why,  art  thou  fam'd  for  any  valour? 

Has.  fhmtdt  I,  I  warrant  you. 

Mak.  I'me  e*en  heartily  glad  on't,  I  have  been  with  thee  e're 
since  thou  cam'st  to  th'  wars,  and  this  is  the  first  word  that  ever  I 
heard,  prethee  whoyhmet  thee. 

Beamneni  and  Fletcher^    IRny  and  No  Kmg^  act  i.  ac  1* 

D.  Zak.  Madam,  'tis  trae,  that  absent  at  Madrid, 
The  custom  of  the  Court,  and  vanity, 
Embark'd  me  lightly  in  a  gallantly 
With  the  mosifam'd  of  beauties  there,  Elvira. 

Digbff,    EimrOf  act  y. 
B 
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W^  FiMB,  n. 

FVmelbsb, 

Fa'mous, 

Pa'mousbd, 

FVmouslt, 

Fa'kousness, 


Ft.  fame  f  It.  and  8p.  famai  Or. 
l07/^»  from  0iy/J,  dico,  /ogtior,  I  lay, 
'  I  speak. 

To  speak  or  talk  of,  to  rtport,  to 
[record,  to  rumour,  to  calcbrat#,  to 
I  renown;  to  confer  or  bestoWf  rs« 
'nown  or  celebrity. 


yekyiif  liaddeek«a1}ro>er,  N«aiiT  wtl  hyf 
Stnmg  kaygt  and  bardi,  md  moa  of  fret  /«wm, 

Ji.  OkmciHtft  p.  41, 

Fieri  Plmkmum.    rishm,  p.  49, 
^  *»  A^  wtrt«Mio  tl  ajria,  aad  tb«  brMfbiM  i»  him  4k 

^"^  kya  al  ^ckc  pcafie  fhal  wm  ttfcca  wiia  <lt^«fM  4iMMM, 

Th  Mm  0flmM$  TiOf,  t.  «ir 
ML  7ter  JMMb^MM. 


l1l»N  h«M»  tiMH  ttlHUf*  IHMHM  nf  MlOflll,  ^M^U  UfM^  f^  t^^f^y^ 

roMHIr* Iw,  tMKH  idittH  m**"**  hhilHn  »h  MtH  »»imH«  #«i|6»,  »^^  ^r  **«.• 

/)lM«ifl    lIlhiHHiuMfl    Dili    HMllllN,    ««M»I|    nO»^    (M    «r«'^*   ^^/rr/^M   ^ 

llmlr  «♦»«  lioiMM,  tiMKii  «|«ll»  iMH^n  Mmol  )h  Umi^t>ft*»,  o**  '—  «.4 
a#  #>4f  fM  ^A-M  ^y^^f^  #<WyW   4m  «i«#(ir    •*■        "^        '"2r 

'^  MM  a  mm  MMyi#<w>  #  w  «^  *  *«         ^^^ 
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FAMILIAR. 


FAME.         Julius  Csesar  took  Pompey  unprovided,  and  laid  asleep  his  industry 

''    and  preparations,  by  a  fame  that   he    cunningly   gave   out,  how 

TAMILJAR  Caesar'a  own  soldiers  loved  him  not ;  and  being  wearied  with  the 
wars,  and  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Gaul,  would  forsake  him  as  soon 
as  he  came  into  Italy. 

^oooN.     Fragment  of  am  Emof  pm  fiam, 

Fanu  is  the  spur  that  the  olear  'spirit  dotib  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noblo  mind) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 
Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  th'  abhorred  shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life. 

MUton*     Lycidat, 

PiTixx.  That  man  that  loves  Bot  this  day, 

And  hugs  not  in  his  arms  the  noble  danger, 
May  he  tlye  fame/ess  and  forgot. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.    Bonduca,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Arabia  may  be  happy  in  the  death 
Of  her  reviving  phenix:  in  the  breath 
Of  cool  Favonius,  famous  be  the  grove 
Of  Tempe :  while  we  in  each  other's  love. 
For  that  let  us  be  fam*d. 

HabingtoH,     CastarOj  part  iJ. 

She  that  with  silver  springs  for  ever  fills 
The  shady  groves,  sweet  meddowes,  and  the  hills, 
From  whose  continuall  store  such  pooles  are  fed^ 
As  in  the  land  for  seas  are  famouted. 

Broum.     The  Inner  Temple  Matque. 

Marvellous  piece  of  divinity  \  and  well  worth  that  the  land  should 
pay  six  thousand  pounds  a  year  for,  in  a  bishoprick ;  although  I  read 
of  no  sophister  among  the  Greeks  that  was  so  dear,  neither  Hippias 
nor  Protacoras,  nor  any  whom  the  Soeratic  school  famoxtsly  refuted 
without  hire. 

Milton.     The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  book  i.  ch.  T. 


Bernard  Gilpin,  fUm^d  in  the  North  for  his  zeal  in  religion,  and      FAME. 
his  care  of  his  fiock,  was  sent  for  up  to  court,  to  preach  before  the  — - 

King.  Strype.    Memorials,    Anno  1552.      FAMILIAB 

Macrobius  too  relates  the  vision  sent 
To  the  great  Scipio,  with/ant' </  ev£nt ; 
>Objections  makes,  but  after  makes  replies^ 
And  adds  that  dreams  are  often  prophesies. 

Dryden.     The  Coch  and  the  Fox, 
In  such  base  sentence  if  thou  couch  thy  fear. 
Speak  it  in  whispers,  least  a  Greek  should  hear. 
Lives  there  a  man  so  dead  to  fame,  who  dares 
To  think  such  meanness,  or  the  thought  declares. 

Pope.    Homer,     Iliad,  book  xxiv. 
Since  you  do  me  the  favour  to  desire  a  name  from  me,  take  that 
of  Corinna,  if  you  please;  I  mean  not  the  lady  with  whom  Ovid  was 
in  love,  but  the  famoua  Theban  Poetess,  who  overcame  Pindar  fivo 
times,  as  historians  tell  us. 

Dryden.  Letter  38.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  98. 
Fame  is  a  blessing  only  in  relation  to  the  qualities,  and  the  persons 
that  give  it,  since  otherwise  the  tormented  prince  of  Devils  himself 
were  as  happy  as  he  is  miserable  ;  and  famousnett  unattended  with 
endearing  causes  is  a  quality  so  undesirable,  that  even  infamy  and 
folly  can  confer  it. 

Boyle,  On  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scripturet, 
It  may  be  fit  that  I  should  set  out  with  reminding  you,  that  the 
great  Earl  of  Chatham  began  and  estabUshed  the  fame  and  glory  ot 
his  life  upon  the  very  cause  which  my  unfortunate  clients  were  en- 
gaged in,  and  that  he  left  it  as  an  inheritance  to  the  present  minister 
of  the  crown,  as  the  foundation  of  his  fame  and  glory  after  him ; 
and  his  fame  and  glory  were  accordingly  raised  upon  it. 

Ershine,     Speeches,  vol.  iii.  p.  395. 
He  [Du  Fresnoy]  had  read  his  poem  to  the  best  painters  in  all 
places  through  which  he  passed,  and   particularly  to  Albano  and 
Guercino,  then  at  Bologna ;  and  he  consulted  several  men  fm 
for  their  skill  in  polite  literature. 

Mason.     The  Life  of  Monsieur  Du  Fretnoy* 


FAMILIAR. 


FAMI  'LIAR,  n.  ^       Fr.  famUle,  famUier  ;  It.  fa- 


Fami'liar,  adj. 

Fami'liarity, 

Fabiilia'rize, 

Fami'liarly, 

Fa'mily, 

Fa'milism, 

Fa'milist. 


miglia,  famigliare  ;  Sp.  famUia^ 
familiar;  Lat.  familiaris,  from 
Ifamilia;  Gr.  o^iXia,  from  o/a- 
f  \of,  an  assembly,  a  gathering; 
from  o^o9,  and  ikrj,  a  crowd,  a 
multitude. 

Many  assembled,  gathered  or 
collected  together;  under  the  same  household,  of  the 
same  kin  or  kind,  or  lineage.  Familiar,  domestic, 
(in  which  sense  it  is  particularly  applied  to  a  titular 
Officer  of  the  Inquisition,)  living  together,  as  of  one 
family  ;  and  thus^  well  known  to,  or  acquainted  with, 
each  other ;  free  from,  or  without  restraint  or  cere- 
mony; free,  unceremonious,  unrestrained;  common, 
frequent. 

Familiar,  noun,  is  applied  to  a  supposed  Demon  or 
Spirit,  who  serves  as  a  familiar  or  domestic  attendant, 

Ful  wel  beloved,  wi  familiar  was  he 
With  frankeleins  over  al  in  his  countree. 

Chaucer.     The  Prolog^,  v.  216. 
This  yonge  monk,  that  was  so  faire  of  face. 
Acquainted  was  so  with  this  goode  man^ 
Sithen  that  hire  firste  know  lege  began, 
That  in  his  bous  nsfamilicar  was  be, 
As  it  possible  is  any  frend  to  be. 

Id.     The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  12961. 

Lo  in  aduersity,  ^Ike  been  his  foes  that  glosed  and  seemed 
frendes  in  wealth  ;  thus  ame  his  familiars  his  foes  &  his  enemies : 
and  nothing  is  werse  ne  more  naughty  for  to  annoy,  than  isa/ofni/tor 
enemy. 

Id,     The  second  Books  of  the  Testament  of  Ijoue,  fol.  301. 


She  [Fortune]  vseth  ful  tL^iitnu^familiaritie  with  hem  that  she 
enforceth  to  beguile. 

Chaucer.     The  second  Booke  ofBoecius,  fol.  215. 

O  perilous  fire,  that  in  the  bedstraw  bredeth : 
O  foamier  io,  that  his  ser>-ice  bedeth  I 

Id.     The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9658. 

I  Nebucadnezar)  happye  and  prosperous  in  my  famUie)  and  rychc 
in  my  palace)  did  see  a  dreame  so  ferefuli)  that  my  thoughtes  in  my 
bedde  troubled  my  head  greuously. 

Joye.    Erposicion  of  Daniel,  ch.  iv. 

He  called  Diuitiacus  vnto  him,  and  remournge  his  accustomed  in- 
terpreters, commoned  witii  him  by  Caius  Valerius  Troacillus,  chiefe 
gouemour  of  the  Romane  Prouincc  in  Gallia,  his  famiiiar  friend 
whom  he  cbieily  trusted  vnto  in  al  thinges. 

Arthur  Goldyng,     Casar,     Commentaries,  fol.  15. 

He  saide  to  her  in  sport  that  y«  Gods  gaue  him  good  aduice :  and 
thereupon  called  back  his  familiars,  and  sat  drynking  till  it  was  two 
houres  afler  day  light. 

Brende.     Quintus  Curtitis,  book  viii.  fol.  227. 

This  grudge  was  perceiued,  by  their  mutuall  frendes,  whiche  by 
charytable  exhortacion  and  godly  aduertisement,  exhorted  theim  to 
renewe  their  old  loue  and  famylyarytye,  and  to  mete  and  enteruieu, 
in  some  place  decent  and  conuenient. 

Hail,     Henry  VI,     The  twelfth  Yere. 

But  ye  that  knowe  me  nerer  &  more  familiarly,  who  doe  ye  saie 
yt  I  am  ?  There  Peter  being  more  ardet  and  fyerie  then  the  residue, 
made  answer  in  ye  name  of  them  al ;  we  know  the  to  be  Messias, 
whom  God  hath  enoincted  with  al  heauenly  giftes  of  grace. 

.      UdaU.     Luke,c)i,ix. 

MoR.  Juw.  My  lord,  iht  family  of  the  Mortimores 

Are  not  so  poor,  but,  would  they  sell  their  land. 
Could  levy  men  enough  to  anger  you. 

Marlow.    Bdward  XT. 
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Nor  is 't  inconsttaele  to  diaiise 
For  what  is  better,  or  to  make 
~  F^seaicfaing)  what  before  wasstraDge, 
r,  for  tbe  use's  sake. 

BenJonrnm,     Vkderwoodi, 


^, 


-  Thus  your  aunt  of  Burgundy, 


Your  dutchess  aunt  inform'd  her  nephew  ;  so 

The  lesson  prompted,  and  well  conn'd,  was  moulded 

Into/amiiar  dialogue,  oft  rehearsed* 

Till,  leant  by  heart,  'tis  now  received  for  truth. 

Fkrd,    PerkinfFarheek,9Gt'iy.wa.2, 

Mtu  Dost  know  that  spirit  P  'tis  a  grave /eaia/Mry 
And  talk'd  I  know  not  what. 

JUL     7^  Linfer^9  Mtlamkoly,  act  v.  sc  1. 

1  hafc  discovered,  that  a  fara'd/osiilian^y  in  great  ones  is  a  note 
of  certaiu  usurpation  on  the  lesse.    For  great  and  popular  men  faine 
themsetvea  to  bee  serrants  to  others,  to  make  those  slaves  to  them. 
Be»  Jonsoti.    DUcoveriet,  fbU  105. 

btendii^,  Aeugh  it  be  the  highest  and  uttermost  point  of  Chris* 
tun  philosophy,  to  /kmUiarue  it  [final  resignation  to  ourselves]  be* 
tween  us  as  much  as  I  can,  and  to  address  it  in  form  of  a  letter  to 
yourself  lUiijinm  Wottvmmuf^  p.  478. 


-  We  have  descended 


Somewhat  (as  we  may  term  it)  too /omiilKirfjf 
From  justice  of  our  buthright,  to  examine 
TTie  Ibece  of  your  allegiance, — sir,  we  have,— 
But  ind  it  short  of  duty. 

Tetftpteai^d  Qodtonakehimsee  aU  the  tyranny  of  Ronc^  by 
^i^ffpaiwiag  this  wUch  tiicy  ezerds'd  over  divorce^  and  to  make  him 
die  beginner  of  a  reformation  to  this  whole  kingdom,  by  first  aasert- 
iqg  into  hia /omi/uiry  power  the  right  of  just  divorce. 

mlion.    Doctrine,  ^e.  o/Dhoree,  eh.  nL 

Sneh  mystical,  mist-all  and  misse-all  interpreters  are  ovLTfamUisii 
in  these  times,  by  vnseasonable  and  vnreasonable  allegories,  raysiog 
mysts  ouer  the  Scripture  sense,  which  thereby  they  misse  and  cannot 
finde.  Pwehmt.    Pilgrinuigt,  book  i.  ch.  iil 

Which  condusion  will  be  the  more  easily  evinced  against  them, 
by  askmg  them  whether  in  their  famiitf  parlour^prayers,  m  in  their 
private  cieeet-prayers,  they  do  not  approve  and  practise  that  gesture 
f  kneelmgl  which  as  I  believe  in  charity  they  do,  so  I  must  from 
tlicDce  infer,  that  by  them  the  house  of  God  is  the  only  place  thought 
fit  to  be  despised. 
Hammond,      WMU,  vol.  L  fbl.  368.     View  of  the  New  Direc- 

ThiB  was  their  constant  way  of  working  miracles,  insomuch  that 
the  Jewish  exorcists  taking  notice  of  it,  they  also  called  over  them 
ttat  had/imnUiar  spirita,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  saying.  We 
adjuTC  you  by  Jesus,  whom  Psul  preaches.  Acts,  xix,  13. 

BUAop  Heveridge,    Sermon  80. 

And  this  he  reosived  iram  certain  of  their  own  flmiUmn^  as  ho 
called  them,  and  their  privy  conveyers,  hut  now  repentant. 

Strype.    Menwnak.     Queen  JUarp^  ^^imol653. 

We  should,  as  learned  poets  use^ 
Invoke  tb*  assistance  or  some  Muse; 
However  Critics  count  it  sillier 
Than  Jugglers  talking  XofitmUiar. 

Butler,    HudUtnu,  part  i  can.  1. 

Afl  this  was  before  his  [Horace]  aequmntanee  with  Mscenai^ 
and  his  introduction  into-  the  eowt  of  Angustis,  and  the  faamdkaitnf 
of  that  great  emperor. 

Drpim.    mrAr,  vol.  iii.  p.  168.    Qm  tMe  Ongm  and  Prvgrm  •/ 
Satire. 

Our  Uesied  Lord  has  told  us^lfaat  ho  and  the  Fattier  are  one; 
thai  wheeoever  hath  seen  him  hath  seen  the  Father,  that  he  is  in  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  in  him;  and  very /untflor/jf  speaking  of  the 
Father  and  himself  he  says,  ^  we  will  come  unto  him/'  (that  lovcth. 
Chrisr,)  "  and  nnke  our  abode  with  him." 
—  *     ITof^  voL  L  part  ii.  p.  234.     A  Jkfinte  </  9ome 


The  whole  vrorid  is  the  house  and  ftumiu  of  God :  and  in  thif 
gresBt^hwiiYy  of  the  univerM  good  angels  and  good  men  are^  by  way 
«f  eminence^  styled  the  sons  of  God  w.  bis  first-bom. 

Clarke,    Sermon  2,  vol.  viii. 


.    But  Socintanitm  being  (as  was  obeervtd)  an  heresy  much  too  fine  FAMILIAR 
lor  the  gross  and  thick  genius  of  >ulgar  capacities,  the  Devil  found  it 
requisite,  sometimes,  to  change  his  engine,  and  amongst  such  as 
these,  to  set  up  his  standard  in/amiVtJm,  or  enthusiasm. 

South,    SermonOf  vol.  v.  p.  133. 

Antioomianism,  as  both  experience  and  the  nature  of  the  thing 
has  sufficiently  taught  us,  seldom  ends  but  io  /hmilism. 

Id.    Jb.  p.  144. 

Hie  lawn-rob'd  prelate  and  the  plain  presbyter, 
Ere-while  that  stood  aloof,  as  shy  to  meet, 
FamiHttr  mingle  here,  like  sister  streams 
That  some  rude  interposing  tock  had  split 

Biair,    The  Grave* 

Since  we  have  been  fimmHariMed  to  the  study  of  landacape,  we 
hear  less  of  what  delighted  our  sportsmen  ancestor»— a  fine  open 
country. 

Walpoie,    Amecdotee  ofPainiing,  ifc,  vol.  iv.  ch.  vii.  p.  310. 

Horace  still  charms  with  graceful  negligence. 
And  without  method  talks  us  into  sense; 
Will,  like  a  friend,  familiarly  convey 
Hie  truest  notions  in  the  easiest  way. 

Pope,    MSttof  an  Critidem, 
Of  the  famify  of  Isaac  Oliver  I  find  no  certain  account,  nor  is 
It  of  any  importance ;  he  was  a  genius ;  and  they  transmit  more 
honour  by  blood  than  they  can  receive. 

WaipoU,    AnecdifiaB  of  Painting,  8fe,  vol.  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  26 1. 

De  Loo  had  also  the  /amiUf  picture  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  whidi 
was  bought  by  his  grandson.  Air.  Boper, 

Id.    /».  ch.iv.p.  126. 

We  do  not  recoDect  any  writer  who  has  given  a  more 
succinct  account  of  the  various  species  into  which 
FAjfiLiAR  Spirits  may  be  distributed  than  Le  Loyer,  in 
his  edifying  work  De«  Spedres.  II  se  tnmve  aum  dm 
personnes  qui  ont  de$  EipriU  Familier$,  qui  vienneni  i 
€ux  a  certainea  Aeures,  ou  quiU  Uennent  enclo$  dans  let 
chiJfreSf  caracteres  et  anneaux  ;  et  parlerU  d  eiu%  et  lea 
voient  aucuneafoia  en  teUe  forme  qu*il  plaiat  aux  Eaprits 
ae  preaenter ;  et  quelqueafoia  auan  a' en  aerveni  eomme  de 
fxdeiz  et  aerviteura  domeaticquea,  Et  td  eatoit  le  Demon 
barbu  de  Niphua  qui  Ivy  fauoU  de  lecona  en  Phila- 
aophie,  cedit  Cardan,     (ii.  p.  472,  ed.  1586.) 

From  Delrio  we  learn  that  these  Spirits  were  called 
by  the  Greeks  wapihpoi^  quod  adaint  aaaidue,  and  by  the 
Latins  (besides  Familiareay)  MartineUi  aeu  MagiateUi^ 
for  which  names  he  does  not  assign  any  reason. 

Socrates,  naturally  enough,  is  among  the  iirst  to 
whom  an  attendant  of  this  nature  has  been  assigned ; 
but  we  have  already,  in  the  life  of  tliat  great  man, 
(vol.  ix.  680,)  explained  the  true  interpretation  which 
must  be  attached  to  his  celebrated  dai/ioVtep.  We  do 
not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  similar  charge  which 
Delrio  has  brought  against  the  following  personages, 
for  his  references  ar^  too  vague  to  be  pursued  without 
more  labour  than  the  determination  of  their  innocence 
may  be  thought  worth.  Clemens,  as  he  says,  has 
attached  a  Familiar  to  Simon*  Magus ;  Prochorus  to 
Cynops ;  and  Aristotle  to  Thasius. 

The  imposture  of  Sertorius  is  more  precisely  stated 
by  Plutarch,  (in  vU.)  He  trained  a  white  Fawn, 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  while  it  was  yet  ex- 
tremely young  and  just  yeaned  from  its  mother,  to  such 
a  degree  of  tameness,  tiiat  it  became  accustomed  to 
the  din  of  arms  and  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  and  readily 
obeyed  his  call  and  signal.  He  then  encouraged  a 
belief  that  this  animal  was  the  gift  of  Diana,  and  the 
instrument  through  which  her  revelations  were  con- 
veyed to  him.  Whatever  private  intelligence  he  might 
receive,  he  announced  as  communicated  by  the  Fawn ; 
and  if  the  secret  de^atches  of  his  officers  conveyed  the 
b2 
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FAMIIiAB  agreeable  news  of  a  victory,  before  he  made  this  sue- 
'  cess  public,  he  crowned  his  favourite  with  flowers,  and 
led  her  forth  as  the  messenger  of  those  good  tidings 
which  the  day  was  certain  to  produce  by  human  con* 
▼eyance.  On  one  occasion,  when  she  had  strayed,  she 
was  recovered  at  a  time  and  for  a  purpose  most  oppor- 
tunely suppoitiug  this  imposture. 

The  tale  of  a  like  ministry  afforded  to  Mohammed 
by  a  Pigeon,  which  he  had  taught,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  die  Angel  Gabriel,  to  appear  to  whisper  in  his 
ear,  does  not  rest  on  sound  authority.  It  was  admitted 
by  Grotius  into  his  Vlth  Book  de  Rd.  Christy  but  when 
Pococke  asked  him  on  what  Oriental  evidence  it  was 
founded,  he  readily  allowed,  that  he  relied  solely  on 
European  relations,  and  especially  on  that  of  Scaliger 
in  his  Notes  on  Manilius,  rPocockius,  HUt  Arab,  1S6.) 
Bayle,  by  whom  we  have  been  guided  to  this  &ct,  is 
inclined  to  think,  however,  that  some  Eastern  authors 
must  have  recorded  this  story,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  alluded  to  by  Gabriel  Sionita*  who  observes, 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca,  ntmma  Colum^ 
harutn  copia  invcnitur^  qiud  quia  sunt  de  genere  atque 
Uirpe  ejus  qtUB  ad  Mahomedi  aurea  (ut  Modemanni 
nugantur)  accedebat^  eo  poUent  privil^o  atque  aucto- 
ritaU,  ut  non  solum  eat  oocidere,  ted  out  oapere  out 
Jiigare  n/^fiu  cue  eiidimarUt  (c.  7.)  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, perceive  that  much  strength  is  to  be  derived  from 
this  passage.  That  Pigeons  abound  in  those  parts  is 
not  doubted,  and  Sionita,  in  another  place,  has  assigned 
a  good  reason  for  their  numbers,  namely,  their  great 
use  when  trained  as  carriers;  but  it  by  no  means 
appears  that  Sionita,  himself  an  European,  may  not 
have  drawn  his  opinion  respecting  the  Musulman  be- 
lief from  the  very  same  sources  which  supplied  that  of 
Grotius. 

The  Black  Dog  of  Cornelius  •  Agrippa  is  among 
the  best  known  Familiars  of  comparatively  modem 
times.  His  story  rests  on  the  authority  of  Paulus 
Jovius,  (Elogia  a.,)  and  it  has  been  copied  by  Thevet, 
among,  others,  in  his  Hist  des  Homtnea  plus  lUustrcs  H 
ScavanSj  xviii.  Jovius  relates,  that  Agrippa  was  always 
accompanied  by  a  Devil  in  the  shape  of  a  black  dog, 
and  that,  perceiving  the  approach  of  death,  he  took  a 
collar  ornamented  with  naUs,  disposed  in  magical  in- 
scriptions, from  the  neck  of  this  animal,  and  dismissed 
him  with  these  memorable  words^Abiperdita  Bestia  qum 
ms  ioiumperdidisti.  The  Dog,  fanuliaris  ille  Canis  ac 
assiduus  itinerum  omnium  comes  et  turn  morientis  Do* 
mini  deserior^  ran  hastily  to  the  banks  of  the  Saone, 
into  which  he  plunged  headlong,  and  was  never  after- 
wards seen. 

We  would  not  for  worlds  dispute  the  authenticity  of 
Agrippa's  claims  to  magical  power,  nor  throw  any  dis- 
credit on  another  story  which  has  furnished  one  of  the 
best  Ballads  in  the  Tales  of  Wonder^  of  the  dsmoniacal 
death  of  the  unhappy  student  who  intruded  into  the 
Sage's  study,  the  key  of  which  had  one  day  been  un- 
wittingly left  in  the  charge  of  Agrippa's  wife,  who  be- 
trayed her  trust.  Delrio  believed  this  tale,  and  has 
recorded  it  at  length,  (v.  §  2.)  But,  in  justice  to  the 
Dog,  we  must  subjoin  the  explanation  given  by  Wier, 
long  the  faithful  pupil  and  attendant  of  Agrippa.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  reject  the  proofs  which  he  adduces, 
that  the  Dog  was  no  other  than  a  veritable  Dog. 
Cantoi  hunc  nigrum  mediocris  staturm  GaUico  no- 
mine Monsieur  {quod  Dominum  sxmaC)  nuncupatum^ 
novi  ego^  si  quis  alius^  familiarissime  ;  quern  nimirum 


non  rardy  ubi  Agrippam  seeiarer^  lofo  ex  pUis  concin-  familiAH 
nolo  alligatum  dust :  at  i>ere  naturalis  erat  canis  mas- 
cuius  cui  aliits  fcemellam  fere  colore  et  reliqud  corporis 
constitutione  simifem^  quam  GaUicS  Mademoisella  (Do. 
minam)  appeUahai^  me  prtesente  adjunjcit,  Causam 
aiUem  huic  faJUm  opinioni  dedisse  opinor,  parlim  quod 
canem  hunc  pueriliter  nimis  amaret^  (ut  sunt  quorun- 
dam  hominum  mores)  osadaretiar  pleritmque^  aliquando 
et  a  latere  hunc  sibi  admaveret  in  meiucl,  quemadmodum 
et  in  eodem  simul  ledo  sub  lodice  noctu  pateretur,  ubi 
conjugem  Mechliniensem  Bonnam  repudiasset  anno  tri- 
cesimo  quinio  supra  sesquinuUesimum :  velut  et  in 
Mus€BO,  ubi  inter  supellectilem  chartaceam^  certe  insig- 
nem^  perpetud  erat  Agrippa,  atque  in  ejus  mensd 
Agrippa  et  mihi  in  studiis  communis  inter  uiriusque- 
semper  jaeeret  hie  canis.  Partim  adheec,  quod  licet  in 
dicto  hypocausto  inlet  chartas  coTitinuo  dditesceret  meus 
herus,  nee  toto  octiduo  vix  semd  prSdiret,  quicquid 
tamen  in  diversis  regionibus  agerdur  fire  nSrat,  Hoc 
alii  imprudenliores  huic  Cant,  ut  Deemoni,  dum  adessem^ 
acceptum  ferebant,  Sed  reverd  a  doctissimis  quibus 
viris,  ad  Ulum  undequaque  scribdfotur  quotidie.  (De 
pr€Bstigiis  Dtemonum,  ii.  5.) 

If  we  credit  Delrio,  Agrippa  was  in  great  luck  in 
being  allowed  to  dismiss  his  attendant  without  first 
paying  the  price  of  his  mimstry.  Memini  me  apud 
Joan,  Casarium  legere  cujusdam  Paredri  exemplum 
dignum  memorid,  in  quo  tamen  illud  admirandum 
Dtemonem  ilium  pro  mercede  quinque  solidos  exegisse 
et  jussisse  ex  illis  pauperi  cvidam  Ecdesite  campanam 
emi,  qud  diebus  Dominicisfiddes  ad  divinum  ojffleium 
convocarentur,  Haud  dubie  latebatfraudis  aUquid,  et 
spes  lucri  majoris  adfidgebat.  Mirandum  quoque  nihil 
mali  intulisse  militi.  Vix  unquam  Paredri  sine  Domi^ 
norum  noxd  solent  recedere.  Ut  plurimum  paciscitur 
Dismon  pro  certo  tempore,  quo  Jinito  vel  alium  iUi 
prior  herum  reperiat,  vel  ipse  Dtemoni  neoandus  cedat. 
{Disq,  Mag.  ii.  3,  adflnem.) 

We  shall  see  by  and  by,  on  another  authority,  that  the 
Familiar  also  of  Simon  Magus  assumed  the  shape 
of  a  Dog ;  but  neither  his  Dog  nor  that  of  Cornelius 
Agrippa  are  the  only  Dogs  which  have  had  a  bad  name 
given  them.  Hutchinson,  in  his  Historical  Essay  con~ 
ceming  Witchcraft,  mentions,  that  in  New  England,  as 
late  as  1692,  '*  a  Dog  being  afflicted  at  Salem  that  had  the 
spectral  sight,  the  said  Mr.  John  Bradshed,  the  Justice's 
Brother,  afflicted  the  Dog,  and  then  rid  upon  him.  He 
made  his  escape,  and  the  Dog  was  put  to  death,  and  was 
all  of  the  afflicted  that  suffered.  Another  Dog  was  said 
to  afflict  others,  and  they  fell  into  their  fits  when  they 
looked  upon  them.  The  Dog  was  put  to  death."  ^.  82.) 

We  come  next  to  the  Familiars  who  were  carried 
about  in  Rings  and  other  trinkets,  and  here,  again,  Le 
Loyer  shall  be  the  first  qiokesman. 

Au  regard  des  Dem/ons  que  ton  Uennent  emprisonnez 
et  endos  en  des  anneaux  ou  caraderes,  les  Magiciens  de 
feschole  de  Salamanque  el  de  Tolede,  et  Picatrix  leur 
maistre,  et  ceux  qui  en  Italic  fini  traffic  de  ced  mercerie, 
scauroient  bien  que  dire  (tils  apparoissent  ou  non  d  ceux 
qui  les  ant  en  possession  ou  qui  les  acheptent  Et  certes 
je  nes  puis  icy  rapporter  sans  horreur  qui  se  dit  si  vul- 
gairement  d*eux  qu  Us  semble  que  rien  ne  soit  sefamilier 
et  comm'un  entre  qudque  uns,  jusque  It  lA  de  parler  de 
la  nature  de  chaque  Demon  enchs  dans  Vawneau  :  s*il  est 
Mercurid,  Jovid,  Satumien,  Martial  ou  Fenerien,  et  en 
qudle  sorte  il  apparoid  comme  il  le  faut  traieter  d  gou" 
verner,  d  combien  de  fois  la  nuict  U  reveille  cduy  qui  le 
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' jniAK  pmmfdi^  fU  erf  6oim  on  trud^  d  iU  pevi  edrt  ehangi  cu 

f^^  iemmi  d  urn.  inUre^  ei  immmer  la  compieiian  naiurtUt  hn 

fm*ii  eai  utuJbU  pomedt^  defacon  que  de  Jtniaux  U  ptdme 

rtmdre  im  kommeM  SaiurnienM^  de  SaiumunM  JotnauXp  ei 

muui    conaeeuiivemtiU  dee  aidre$*     Et  de  eecy  on  en 

eemte  ojks  d^higUnree  aue  queUee  eije  dofmoufoyamme 

vrntfiut  qmdque§  ecavane  penonnagee  de  notirt  tempi 

ee  9eroii  poMT  netnU  queje  mnpliroii  le  papier,    Doncquet 

je  ne  parieray  point  de  Vanneau  de  Crietalin  metUionni 

par  Joaekim  de  Cambn^^ou  un  jeitne  mfiud  voyoii  ee 

quom  hiy  demandoU^  et  qiule  ooeiemeur  rompU  en  fin.  9e 

woptEni  trop  towrmeniideDiaoie;  etmointnCamateray^ 

je  a  diaoowir  de  Panneau  de  ee  Sorcier  naiif  de  Cour* 

trap,  am  edoU  un  Demon  enche.  auqwd  U  falloit  parler 

de  cinque  en  emquejown;  ei  brtf  fobmetiray  ce  qi^on 

da  iun  €rtntilhomme  de  Poidou  qui  ayant  pri$  en 

aejomani  du  eein  d^une  Demoiidle  ceriaine  caradere  ou 

edoU  un  DiakU  endoe.  d  tayani  jdie  au  feu^  ne  cena 

£mmdr  dm  viaiam  du  Diabie^d  d'edre  tourmenii  de  luy 

Jiff  f  a  iani  que  le  Diable  luy  bailla  un  autre  earac- 

tere  eemblable  a  oduy  qui  edoU  hrudt  pour  haiUer  d 

la  Demoudle.  {Ibid.  u.  p.  475.) 

Bat  there  is  an  English  author,  Heywood,  who  writes,  if 
BOimocb  more  to  the  purpose,  at  least  much  more  fully 
on  this  nhfect  than  Le  Loyer  does,  and  who  evidently 
attaches  a  ftr  greater  degree  of  credibility  to  tlie  narra- 
tives which  he  hrtttgs  forward* 

**  CxrQlandus  is  of  opinion,  that  everie  Magition  and 
Witch,  aHer  they  have  done  their  homage  to  the  Divell, 
have  a  Familiar  Spirit  given  to  attend  them,  whom  they 
cmll  MagideUuM.  iiagiaier  Martindtue.  or  Martinellue  ; 
and  these  are  sometimes  visible  to  men  in  the  shape  of 
a  Dog,  a  Rat,  an  ^thiope,  Ac.  So  it  is  reported  of 
one  Magdalena  Cracia,  that  she  had  one  of  these  Pare* 
drit  to  atlend  her,  like  a  Blacke-more.  Glycas  tells  us, 
that  Simon  Magns  had  a  great  blacke  Dog  tycd  in  a 
chaine,  who  if  any  man  came  to  speak  with  him  whom 
he  had  no  desire  to  see,  was  ready  to  devoure  him.  His 
shadow  likewise  hee  caused  still  to  go  before  him; 
making  the  people  beleeve  that  it  was  the  sonle  of  a 
dead  man  who  still  attended  him. 

**  These  Idndea  of  Familiar  Spirits  are  sndi  as  they 
hichide  or  kcepe  in  Rings  hallowed,  in  Viols,  Boxes, 
and  Caskets ;  not  that  Spirits,  having  no  bodies,  caa 
be  imprisoned  there  against  their  wills,  but  that  they 
serme  to  be  so  confined  of  there  own  free*wil  and  volun* 
t»io  motion. 

**  Johannes  Leo  writeth,  that  such  are  frequent  in 
Afride,  shut  in  eaves,  aiid  bear  the  figure  of  Birds 
called  Ave$  HarioUdrien.  by  which  the  Magitions  raise 
great  samnies  of  money,  by  predicting  by  them  of  things 
fiitnre.  For  being  demanded  of  any  difficulty,  they 
bring  an  answer  written  in  a  small  scroll  of  paper,  and 
deliver  it  to  the  Magition  in  their  bills.  Martinus 
Anthontus  Delrius,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus^  a  man  of 
profound  learning  and  judgment,  writeth,  that  in  Bur* 
degeU  there  was  an  advocate  who  in  a  Viol  kept  one  of 
these  ParedrU  inclosed.  Hee  dying,  his  heires  knowing 
thereof  were  neither  willing  to  keepe  it,  nor  durst  they 
breake  it :  and  demanding  counsell,  they  were  persuaded 
to  go  to  the  Jesuit's  CoUedge,  and  to  be  directed  by 
then.  The  Fathers  commanded  it  to  be  brought  before 
then  and  broken :  but  the  Executors  humbly  besought 
them  that  it  mi^t  not  be  done  in  their  presence,  being 
feaiiull  least  some  great  disaster  might  succeed  thereoK 
At  which  they,  smiling,  flung  it  aoainst  the  walls,  at 
the  breaking  whereof  &ere  was  nothing  scene  or  heard. 


save  a  small  noise,  as  if  the  two  elements  of  water  and  FAVIUAK 
fire  had  newly  met  together,  and  as  soone  parted. 

*'  Pbilostratus  tells  us,  that  Apollonius  Tyaneos  was 
never  without  such  Rings ;  and  Alexander  Neapolitan 
nus  affirmeth,  that  he  received  them  of  Jarcha,  the  great 
Prince  of  the  Oymnosophists,  which  he  took  of  him  m 
a  ridi  present,  for  by  them  he  could  be  acquainted  wHh 
any  deepe  secret  whatsoever.  Such  a  Ring  had  Johannes 
Jodocus  Rosa,  a  citizen  of  Cortacensia,  who  every 
fift  day  had  conference  with  the  Spirit  inclosed,  using 
it  as  a  counsellor  and  director  in  all  his  affairs  and  en- 
terprises whatsoever.  By  it  he  was  not  onely  acquainted 
with  all  newes  as  well  fbrrein  as  domesticke,  but 
learned  the  cure  and  remedie  for  all  grieft  and  diseases? 
insomuch  that  he  had  the  reputation  of  a  learned  and 
excellent  Physition.  At  length  being  accused  of  Sbrfeftge, 
or  Inchautment,  at  Amluun,  in  Ouelderland,  he  way 
proscribed,  and  in  the  vear  1548  the  Chancellor 
caused  his  Ring,  in  the  public  market,  to  be  layd  upow 
an  anvil,  and  with  an  iron  hammer  beaten  to  pieces. 

*'  Mengius  reporteth  fit)m  the  relation  of  a  deare  friend 
of  his  (a  man  of  approved  fame  and  honestie)  this  his- 
toric. In  a  certain  town  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Venetians,  one  of  their  prestigious  aHists  (whom  some 
call  Pythonickes)  having  one  of  these  rings,  in  which 
he  had  two  Familiar  Spirits  exorcised  and  lx>und,  came 
to  a  Predicant  or  Preaching  Friar,  a  man  of  sincere  life 
and  conversation ;  and  confessed  unto  him  that  hee  wa« 
possessed  of  such  an  enctianted  Ring,  with  such  Spirit* 
charmed,  with  whom  he  had  conference  at  his  pleasure. 
But  since  he  considered  with  himselfe,  that  it  was  a 
thing  dangerous  to  his  Soule,  and  abhominable  both 
to  God  and  man,  he  desired  to  be  cleanely  acquit 
thereof  and  to  that  purpose  hee  came  to  receive  of  him 
some  godly  counsell.  But  by  no  persuasion  would  the 
Religious  man  be  induced  to  have  any  speech  at  all 
with  these  Evil  Spirits,  (to  which  motion  the  other  had 
before  earnestly  solicited  him,)  but  admonished  him 
to  cause  the  magicke  Ring  to  be  broken,  and  that  to  be 
done  with  all  speed  possible.  At  which  words  the 
Familiars  were  heard  (as  it  were)  to  moume  and  lament 
in  the  Ring,  and  to  desire  that  no  such  violence  might 
be  offered  unto  them :  but  rather  than  so,  that  it  would 
please  him  to  accept  of  the  Ring,  and  keepe  it,  pro- 
mising to  do  him  all  service  and  vassallage :  of  which 
if  he  pleased  to  accept,  they  would  in  a  short  time  make 
him  to  be  the  most  famous  and  admired  Predicant  in  all 
Italy.  But  he  peroeiving  the  Divels  cunning,  under 
this  colour  of  courtesie,  made  absolute  refusall  of  their 
ofler ;  and  withall  conjured  them  to  know  the  i^ason  why 
they  would  so  willingly  submit  themselves  to  his  patron* 
age  ?  After  many  evasive  lies  and  deceptions  answers, 
they  plainly  confessed  unto  him,  that  they  had  of  pur- 
pose persuaded  the  Magition  to  heare  him  preach,  that 
Dy  that  sermon,  his  conscience  being  pricked  and  galled, 
he  might  be  weary  of  the  Ring,  and  being  refused  of  the 
one,  be  accepted  of  the  other;  by  which  they  hoped  in 
short  time  so  to  have  pufl  him  up  with  pride  and 
heresie,  to  have  precipitated  his  soule  into  certaine  and 
never-ending  destruction.  At  wMch  the  Churchman 
being  aealously  inraged,  with  a  great  hammer  broke 
the  Ring  almost  to  dust,  and  in  the  name  of  God  sent 
(hem  thence  to  their  own  habiution  of  darkenesse,  or 
whither  it  pleased  the  higher  Powers  to  dispose  them. 

••  Of  this  kinde  doubtlesse  was  the  Ring  of  Oyges, 
(of  whom  Herodotus  doth  make  mention,)  by  vertue  of 
which  he  had  power  to  walke  invisible ;  who,  by  itm 
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7AM1UAR  murder  of  his  Sovereign  Candaulcs,  married  his  Queene, 
^^^v^«-  and  so  became  King  of  Lydia.  Such,  Kkewise,  had 
the  Phocensian  Tyrant,  who  (as  Clemens  StromcBus 
speaketh)  by  a  sound  which  came  of  it  selfe,  was 
warned  of  all  times,  seasonable  and  unseasonable,  in 
which  tomannage  his  affaires;  who  notwithstanding 
coold  not  be  forewarned  of  his  pretended  death,  but  his 
Familiar  leflhim  in  the  end,  suffering  him  to  be  slain  by 
the  Conspirators.  Such  a  Ring,  likewise,  had  one  Hiero- 
nimus.  Chancellor  of  Mediolanum,  which  after  proved 
to  be  his  untimely  mine."  Hierarchie  of  the  Bleued 
Angels,  vii. ;  The  Principals,  p.  475,  &c 

Sometimes  the  Familiar  annexed  himself  voluntarily  to 
a  Master, without  any  exevcise  of  magic  skill  or  invoca- 
tion on  his  part,  nor  could  such  a  Spirit  be  disposed  of 
without  exorcism,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  story 
dted  by  Delrio,  (vi.  c.  ii.  s.  3,  q.  3.)  DrepanifuU  anno 
IbSb^paieffamUias  quidam,  cujus  in  eedibiu  varite  dixx^ 
hantur  aUquct  jam  menses  ex  occulta  voces  esistere^ 
Familiaris  is  erat  Damon  qui  variis  modis  conabatur 
kominibus  illudere;  jadehat  saxa  prtegrandia^  nullitu 
tamen  capitis  deirimeTUo,  vasa  quoque  domestiea  alie 
jaculanM  non  Jrasigebal ;  cumq;  in  his  iectis  Jidihus 
canerei  adolescens,  Deemon^  cunctis  audientibus,  lascivis 
caniibus  prosequebatur  testudinis  sonum,  aperteq;  Dee^ 
monem  se  esse  jaetabat;  cumq;  mdium  Dominus  un& 
cum  conjuge  quoddam  in  oppidum  ad  sua  negotia  dis- 
cederet,  comitem  sese  Damon  adjunxit :  cum  autcm 
iUe  madefaclus  aqud  pluvid  rediret,  nequam  Spiritus 
antevertit,  sublattsq;  de  vid  damoribus,  pntmonert 
domesticos  ccepit  ignem  ut  exsiruereni,  herumjam  esse  in 
januis  totum  imbribus  madefactum.  In  spite  of  these 
essential  services,  the  Paterfamilias  called  in  the  aid  of 
a  Priest  and  expelled  the  Familiar,  though  not  without 
some  difficulty. 

A  learned  German  Physician  has  given  an  instance 
in  which  the  Devil  of  his  own  accord  enclosed  him- 
self in  a  Ring  as  a  Familiar,  thereby  proving  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  trifle  with  him. 

Quidam  tardioris  ingenii  et  memoriat  Spiritum  sibi 
Familiarem  a  familiari  amico  e  nundinis  afferri  petite 
sed  hie  captam  ex  atre  fntitca  majore^  vitroque  parvo 
indusam  fallendi  graiid  obtulU,  lUe  de  remedii  boni* 
tale  post  aliquot  dies  vdut  perjocum  ab  amico  rogatus^ 
ad  vohim  omma  Spiritum  suggerere  respondet^  ipso 
nimirum  Spiritu  infemali  vere  Familiari  facto,  Adeo 
auceps  animarum  maledictum  superstitiosis,  Deique 
mawiata  et  Natura  theairum  perfirictd  fronit  irans^ 
grediaUibus^  graUficari  gestii^  tit  rdigwni  Magica  senr 
dm  assuescant.  Frommann,  de  FoMcinatione  Vulgaris 
lib.  i.  pars  1.  sec.  2.  c  xi* 

Paracelsus  was  believed  to  carry  about  with  htm  a  Fa- 
miliar in  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  Naude  assures  us,  that  he 
never  kkid  this  weapon  aside  even  when  he  went  to  bed» 
that  he  ofUn  got  up  in  the  night  and  struck  it  violently 
against  the  fl<K>r,  and  that  fiequently  when  overnight  he 
was  without  a  penny,  he  would  show  a  pursefuU  of  gold 
in  the  morning.  (ApoL  pour  ks  Grands  Hcmmes  soupcon^ 
nez  de  Magie,  xiv.  p.  281.)  Afler  this,  we  are  not  a  little 
disconcerted  with  the  ignoble  explanation  which  he 
adds  of  this  reputed  Demon,  namely,  that  although  the 
Alchemists  maintain  that  it  was  no  other  than  the  Phi- 
losopher's stooe,  he  (Nande)  thinks  it  more  rational  to 
believe,  if  indeed  there  was  any  thing  at  all  in  it,  that 
it  was  two  or  three  doses  of  Laudanum^  which  Para- 
celsus never  went  without,  and  with  which  he  effected 
many  strange  cores. 

Ben  JonsoDy  in  one  of  his  songs  in  Folpone^  has  re- 


ferred io^*  Paracelsus  dnd  his  long  sword  ;*'  and  Butler  FAMILIAR 
has  touched,  with  his  usual  inimitable  wit,  upon  many  of  ^ 
the  Familiars  whom  we  have  mentioned  above. 

Others,  with  Characten  and  Words, 

Catch  'em  as  Nf  en  in  nets  do  Birds ; 

And  some  with  symbols,  signs,  and  tricks 

Engraved  in  Planetary  mcks» 

With  their  own  influences  fetch  'em 

Down  from  their  orbs,  arrest,  and  catch  *em. 

Make  them  depose  and  answer  to 

All  qnestions  ere  they  let  them  go. 

Bombastus*  kept  a  Devil's  Bird 

Shut  in  the  pummel  of  his  sword, 

That  taught  him  all  the  cunnin?  pranks 

Of  past  and  future  Mountebanks. 

Kelly  did  all  his  feats  upon 

The  Devil's  Looking-glass,  a  stone ; 

Where  playing  with  him  at  Bo-peep, 

He  solved  all  Problems  ne'er  so  deep. 

Agrippa  kept  a  Stygian  pug 

r  th'  garb  and  habit  of  a  Dog     • 

That  was  his  Tutor,  and  the  Cur 

Read  to  th*  occult  Philosopher, 

And  taught  him  subtly  to  maintain 

All  other  Sciences  are  vain. 

To  this  quoth  Sidrophello,  Sir 
Agrippa  was  no  Conjurer, 
Nor  Pftracelsus,  no,  nor  Behmen 
Nor  was  the  Dog  a  Cacodaemon, 
But  a  true  Dog  thaf  would  show  tricks 
For  th*  Emperor,  and  leap  o'er  sticks ; 
Would  fetch  and  carry,  was  more  civil 
Than  other  Dogs,  but  yet  no  Devil ; 
And  whatsoe'er  he's  said  to  do, 
He  went  the  self-same  way  we  go. 

Uudibrat,  part  ii.  can.  3.  v.  619. 

The  feaU  of  Kelly,  whom  Lilly  calls  *<  Speculatoi^' 
to  Dr.  Dee,  may  be  read  in  the  Life  of  the  last-named 
writer.  Of  Dr.  Dee  himself,  and  the  Spirits  Ash,  II, 
Po,  Va,  and  many  others  who  used  to  appear  to  him, 
by  Kelly's  ministry,  in  a  Beryl,  much  may  be  found  in 
Meric  Casaubon's  Relation  of  what  passed  for  many 
years  bdween  Dr.  John  Dee  and  some  Spirits,  This 
narrative  comprises  the  juggling  transactions  of  four 
and  twenty  years,  from  1583  to  1607.  It  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  add,  that  one  of  the  revelations  thus  given  to  ' 
Dee  and  Kelly,  was  that  they  should  have  a  community 
of  wives ;  an  injunction  which  they  most  religiously 
obeyed. 

Familiars  partook  of  that  jealousy  which  is  always  a 
characteristic  of  Spiritual  Beings  (from  the  time  of 
Psyche's  Cupid  downwards,)  in  their  intercourse  with 
mortals.  This  feeling  is  strongly  exemplified  in  the 
narrative  with  which  we  shall  conclude,  and  which  we 
shall  present  in  the  language  of  Lord  Berners,  than 
whom  no  writer  ever  so  completely  succeeded  in  trans- 
mitting the  entire  spirit  of  his  original  author  into 
another  tongue. 

"ITotoc  a  spyrite,  called  Orthone^  served  the  lorde  of 
Corasse  a  long  fyme,  and  brought  hym  euer  tidyngesfro 
all  partes  of  the  worlde. 

••  It  is  great  marueyle  to  consyder  one  thynge,  the 
whiche  was  shewed  me  in  therle  of  Foiz  house  at 
Ortayse,  of  hym  that  enfourmed  me  of  tlie  busynesse  at 
Juberothe,  (Aljubarota  :)  he  shewed  me  one  thyng  that 
I  hade  oAentymes  thought  on  sithe,  and  shall  do  as 
long  as  I  lyue.  As  this  squyer  tolde  me,  that  of  trouthe 
the  ncxte   daye  afler  the  bataile  was  thus  fought  at 

•  Aurelhis,  Fhilippns,  Paracelsus,  Theophrastns,  Bombastus  de 
Hohaoheim.  Notwithstanding  the  silence  of  Etymologists,  it  is  bv 
no  aieaiiB  dear  that  our  English  word  BcmtUut  may  not  be  deHvtd 
from  the  inflated  nonsense  written  by  Paracelsus. 
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rAMaiAR  Jnberoth,  ibe  erle  cf  Few  knewe  it,  ft^stof  I  had  gmA 
s^yi^*^  maraeyle ;  /or  the  sByd  Sonday,  Monday,  and  Taesiday» 
therle  was  Yery  pensyfe,  and  so  sadde  of  chere,  that  no 
man  coulde  here  a  wprde  of  bym ;  and  all  the  same 
thre  days  he  wolde  nat  issue  out  of  his  drnmhte,  nor 
speke  to  any  man,  thoufhe  they  were  neuer  so  nere 
dbout  hym  ;  and  on  the  Tuesday  at  night  he  oailedto 
hym  Jiis  brother  Arnault  Guyllyanii  and  sayde  to  hym 
vrith  a  lofte  voyoe.  Our  men  bath  to  do,  wharof  I  am 
Borie ;  for  it  is  come  of  them  by  their  voyage,  as  I  sayd 
or  they  departed.  Arnault  Guyllyam,  who  was  a  nge 
iLnyght,  and  knewe  nght  well  bis  brother's  c6dicions, 
atode  atyll  and  -gaue  none  answere :  and  than  therle, 
who  thought  to  declure  his  mynde  moie  plainlye  (for 
long  he  had  borne  the  trouble  tberof  in  his  herte)  spake 
agayne  more  hygher  thanne  he  dyd  before,  and  sayd. 
By  God,  air  Anumlt,  it  is  as  I  aaye,  and  ahortely  ye 
bhall  here  tidynges  therof ;  but  the  countrey  of  Bieme 
this  hudred  yere  neuer  loste  such  a  losse.at  no  ioumey 
as  they  haue  done  uowe  in  Portug^le.  Dyuers  knyghtes 
and  squyers  that  were  there  pveoent,  and  horde  hym  si^ 
Bo,  stode  styll  and  durst  nat  speke,  but  rcmembred  his 
wordes ;  and  within  a  ten  dayes  alter  they  knewe  the 
trouthe  therof  by  suche  as  had  ben  at  the  bnsynesse, 
and  there  they  shewed  euery  thyng  as  it  was  fortuned  at 
Juberothe.  Than  therie  renewed  agayne  his  dolour, 
and  all  the  conn  trey  were  in  sorowe,  forfb^  had  loate 
their  papentes,  bretheme,  chyldren,  and  fiiendes.  Saynt 
Mary,  quod  I  to  the  squyer  that  shewed  me  Ms  tale, 
Howe  is  it  that  therle  of  Foiz  conde  knowe  on  one  day 
what  was  done  within  a  day  or  two  before,  beynge  so 
fiure  of  ?  *By  my  &3rthe,  air,  quod  he,  as  it  appered 
well,  he  knewe  it.  Than  he  is  a  deuyner,  quod  I,  or 
els  hathe  mcasangers  that  flyeth  with  the  wynde,  or  he 
muste  nedes  bane  some  crafle.  The  squyer  began  to 
kuigfae,  and  aayd.  Surely  he  muate  knowe  it  by  some 
arte  of '^^^igromansye,  or  otherwyse.  To  saye  the  trouthe, 
we  can  nat  tell  howe  it  is,  but  by  our  ymaginadons. 
Sic^  quod  I,  suche  ymaginacion  as  ye  haue  theria,  if  it 
please  you  to  shewe  me,  I  wolde  be  gladde  therof;  and 
if  it  be  suche  a  tiiynge  as  ought  to  be  secrete,  I  shall 
nat  publyashe  it,  nor  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  countre  I 
flhall  neuer  apeke  worde  therof.  I  praye  you  ther- 
oC  quod  the  squyer,  for  I  wolde  nat  it  shulde  be 
knowen  that  I  ^uld  speke  therof;  but  I  shall  shewe 
you  as  dyuers  men  speketh  secretelye,  whan  they  be 
togyder  as  frendes.  Than  he  drewe  me  aparte  into  a 
comer  of  the  chapell  .at  Ortayse,  and  than  began  his 
tale  and  sayd : 

**  It  is  well  a  twentie  yeres  paste  that  there  was  in  this 
CDontrey  a  barone,  called  Raymon,  lorde  of  Corasse, 
whiehe  is  a  seuyn  leages  fro  this  towne  of  Ortaise. 
This  lorde  of  Corasse  had  y*  same  tyme  a  plee  at 
Auygnon  before  the  pope,  for  the  dysmes  of  his 
chuiche,  agaynst  a  deike  curate  there,  the  whiehe  preest 
was  of  Caielogae  (Catalonia ;)  he  was  a  great  clerke, 
and  daymed  to  haue  rygfat  of  the  dysmes  in  the  towne 
ef  Corasse,  whiehe  was  valued  to  a  htldred  florens  by 
the  yere,  and  the  right  that  he  had  he  shewed  and 
pnmed  it :  and  by  sentence  di%nityue,  pope  Vrban  the 
fjrfte,  in  consistory  general,  condempned  the  knyght,  and 
gaae  lugeasent  with  the  preest :  and  of  this  last  iuge- 
nent  he  had  letters  of  the  pope  for  his  possession,  and 
m  lode  tyll  he  came  into  Bieme,  and  there  shewed  his 
letters  <and  buUes  of  the  popes  for  his  possession  of  his 
diames.  The  lorde  of  Corasse  had  great  indignacion  at 
thia  proeat,  and  ofte  to  hym  and  sayd,  mayster  Peter,  or 


iaier  Marten,  as  his  name  was,  thynkeat  thou,  that  FAMIUAB 
by  leasun  of  thy  letters,  that  I  wyll  kse  myne  herytage  P 
Nat  so  hardy  y^  thou  take  any  tfaynge  that  is  myne ;  if 
thou  do,  it  shall  coate  the  thy  lyfe.     Go  thy  waye  into 
Bome  other  plaee  to  get  the  a  benefyce ;  for  of  myne 
herytage  thou  gettest  no  parte,  and  ones  for  alwayes  I 
defende  the.     The  clerke  douted  the  knight,  for  he  was 
a  cruell  man,  therfore  he  durste  nat  parceyuer.     Than 
he  thought  to  retoume  to  Auygnon,  as  he  dyde ;  but 
whan  he  departed,  he  came  to  tiie  knight,  the  loide  of 
Corasse,  and  sayd,  Sir,  by  force  and  nat  by  right,  ye 
take  away  fro  me  the  right  of  my  chuxche,  werin  ye 
gneatly  hurte  your  c6science.     I  am  nat  so  strong  in 
this  coutny  as  ye  be ;  but,  sir,  knowe  for  trouthe,  that 
aa  aoene  as  I  may,  I  shall  sende  to  yon  suche  a  oham- 
pyon,  whorae  ye  shall  doute  more  than  me.  The  knight 
who  douted  ncrthyng  his  thretnynges,  sayd,  God  be  with 
the  ;  do  what  thou  mayst,  I  doute  no  more  dethe  than 
lyfe ;  for  all  thy  wordes,  I  wyll  nat  lese  myne  herytage. 
Thus  the  clarke  departed  fro  the  lorde  of  Coraaae,  and 
went,  I  can  nat  tell  wheder,  to  Auygnon  or  into  Cate- 
logne,  and  forgate  nat  the  promyse  that  he  had  made  to 
the  lorde  of  Corasse  or  he  departed ;  for  afterwarde, 
whan  the  knyght  thought  leest  on  hym,  about  a  thre 
roonethes  after,  as  the  Imyght  laye  on  a  nyght  a  bedde 
in  his  castell  of  Corasse  with  the  ladye  bis  wyfe,  there 
came  to  hym  messengers  inuisyble,  and  made  a  mar- 
ueylous  tempest  and  noise  in  the  castell,  that  it  semed 
as  thoughe  the  castell  shulde  haue  fallen  downe,  and 
strake  gret  strokes  at  his  diambre  dore,  that  the  good 
ladye  his  wyfe  was  soore  afrayde.     The  knyght  herde 
all,  but  be  spake  no  worde  Uierof,  bycause  he  wolde 
ahewe  no  abasshed  corage,  for  he  was  hardy  to  ahyde 
all  aduentures.    This  noyse  and  tempest  was  in  sondrie 
plaoes  of  y*  castell,  and  dured  a  k>nge  space,  and  at  laste 
ceased  for  that  nyght     Than  the  nexte  momynge  all 
the  sematites  of  the  hcmse  oame  to  the  lorde  when  he 
was  rysen,  and  sayd,  Sir,  haue  you  nat  herde  this  night 
that  we  haue  done  ?    The  lorde  dyssymuled  and  sayd, 
no,  I  herde  nothyng;  what  haue  you  herde?    Than 
they  shewed  him  what  noyse  they  hadde  herde,  and 
howe  all  the  vessell  in  the  kechyen  was  ouertoumed. 
Than  the  lorde  began  to  laughe,  and  sayde,  yea  sirs,  ye 
dremed ;  it  was  nothynge  but  the  wynde.     In  the  name 
of  God,  quod  the  iadye,  I  herde  it  well     The  nexte 
night  there  was  as  great  noyse  and  greatter,  and  suche 
strokes  gyuen  at  his  diambre  dore  and  wyndowes,  as  aU 
shulde  haue  broken  in  peces.     The  knyght  starte  vp 
out  of  his  bedde,  imd  wolde  nat  lette  to  demaunde  who 
was  at  his  chambre  dore  that  time  of  y*  night ;   and 
anone  he  was  aunswered  by  a  voyce  that  sayde,  I  am 
here.     Quod  the  knyght,  who  sent  the  hyder  ?    The 
clerke  of  Catelloygne  sent  me  hyder,  quod  the  voyce, 
to  whom  thou  dost  gret  wronge,  for  thou  hast  taken 
fro  hym  the  ryghtes  5  his  benefyce :  I  wyll  nat  leaue 
the  in  ryst  tyll  thou  haste  made  hym  a  good  accompte» 
so  that  he  be  pleased.     Quod  the  knyght,  what  is  thy 
name,  that  arte  so  good  a  messangere  ?     Quod  he^  I 
ame  called  Orthone.     Orthone,  quod  ihe  knyght,  the 
seruyce  of  a  clerke  is  lytell  pro^e  for  the ;  he  wyll 
putte  the  to  to  moche  payne  if  thou  beleue  hym.     I 
pray  the  leaue  hym  and  come  and  serue  me,  and  I  shall 
gyue  the  good  thanke.     Orthone  was  redy  to  aunswere, 
for  he  was  in  amours  with  the  knyght,  and   sayde, 
Woldst  thou  fayne  haue  my  seruyce  ?    Tea,  truely, 
quod  the  knyght,  so  thou  do  no  hurte  to  any  persone 
in  this  house.     No  more  I  wyll  do,  quod  Orthon ;  for  I 
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FAMILIAR  haue  no  power  to  do  any  other  yiidl  but  to  awake  the 
^^■v^'^  out  of  thy  slcpe  or  some  other.  Well,  quod  the  knygfat, 
do-  as  I  tdl  the,  and  we  shall  soone  agree,  and  leaue 
the  yuell  clerke,  for  there  is  no  good  thyng  in  him  but  to 
pat  the  to  payne ;  therfbre,  coe  and  seme  me.  Well, 
quod  Orthon,  and  sythe  thou  wylt  haue  me»  we  are 
agreed. 

*'  So  this  spyrite  Orthone  loued  so  the  knight,  that 
oftentymes  he  wolde  cde  and  vysite  hym  whyle  he  laye  in 
his  bedde  aslepe^and  outher  pull  hym  by  the  eace,  or  els 
stryke  at  his  chambre  dore  or  wyndowe,  to  awake  hym : 
and  whan  the  knyght  awoke,  than  he  wolde  saye, 
Orthon,  let  me  slepe.  Nay,  quod  Orthone,  that  wyll  I 
nat  do,  tyll  I  haue  shewed  the  suche  tidynges  as  are 
fallen  a  late.  The  lady,  the  knyghtes  wyfe,  wolde  be 
sore  afrayed  that  her  heer  wolde  stande  vp,  and  hyde 
herselfe  vnder  the  clothes.  Thane  the  knight  wolde 
saye.  Why,  what  tidynges  haste  thou  brought  me? 
Quod  Orthone,  I  am  come  out  of  Englande  or  out  of 
Hungry,  or  some  other  place,  and  yesterdaye  I  came 
thens,  and  suche  thynges  are  fallen  or  suche  other.  So 
thus  the  lorde  of  Corasse  knewe  by  Orthon  euery  thynge 
that  was  done  in  any  parte  of  the  worlde :  and  in  this 
case  he  continued  a  fyue  yere,  and  coude  nat  kepe  his 
owne  counsayle,  but  at  last  discouered  it  to  the  erle  of 
Poiz  :  I  shall  shewe  you  howe. 

"  The  first  yere  the  lorde  of  Corasse  came  on  a  daye 
to  Orthayse  to  the  erle  of  Foiz,  and  sayd  to  hym,  sir, 
such  thynges  are  done  in  Englade,  or  in  Scotlande,  or 
in  Almaygne,  (Germany,)  or  in  any  other  countrey.  And 
euer  the  erle  of  Foiz  founde  his  sayeng  true,  and  had 
great  marueyle  howe  he  shulde  knowe  such  thynges  so 
shortly.  And  on  a  time  therle  of  Foiz  examined  hym 
so  straitly,  that  the  lorde  of  Corasse  shewed  hym  all 
toguyder  howe  he  knewe  it,  and  how  he  came  to  hym 
iirste.  Whan  the  erle  of  Foiz  herde  that,  he  was  ioy- 
full,  and  sayd.  Sir,  of  Corasse  kepe  hym  well  in  your 
loue  ;  I  wolde  I  hadde  suche  a  messangere ;  he  costeth 
you  nothynge,  and  ye  knowe  by  hym  euery  thynge  that 
is  done  in  the  worlde.  The  knight  answered  and  sayd. 
Sir,  that  is  true.  Thus  the  lorde  of  Corasse  was  serued 
with  Orthon  a  long  season.  I  can  nat  saye  if  this 
Orthone  hadde  any  mo  maysters  or  nat ;  but  euery 
weke,  twyse  or  thrise,  he  wolde  come  and  vysite  the 
lorde  of  Corasse,  and  wolde  shewe  hym  such  tidynges 
of  any  thyng  that  was  fallen  firo  whens  he  came :  and 
euer  the  lorde  of  Corasse,  whan  he  knewe  any  thynge, 
he  wrote  therof  euer  to  the  erle  of  Foiz,  who  had  great 
ioy  therof,  for  he  was  the  lorde  of  the  worlde  that  moost 
desyred  to  here  newes  out  of  straunge  places :  and  on 
a  tyme  the  lorde  of  Corasse  was  with  the  erle  of  Foiz, 
and  the  erle  demaunded  of  hym  and  said.  Sir  of  Co- 
rasse, dyd  ye  euer  as  yet  se  your  messangere  ?  Naye, 
surely  sir,  quod  the  knyght,  nor  I  neuer  desyred  it  That 
is  marueyle,  quod  the  ene  ;  if  I  were  as  well  acquaynted 
with  hym  as  ye  be,  I  wolde  haue  desyred  to  haue  sene 
lii  ;  wherfore  I  praye  you  desyre  it  of  hym,  and  then  to 
tell  me  what  forme  and  &cyon  he  is  of:  I  haue  herde  you 
say  howe  he  speketh  as  good  g^ascone  as  outher  you  or 
I.  Truely,  sir,  quod  the  knight,  so  it  is ;  he  speketh  as 
well  and  as  fayre  as  any  of  vs  bothe  do :  and,  surely, 
air,  sithe  ye  counsayle  me,  I  shall  do  my  payne  to  se 
hym  and  I  can ;  and  so  on  a  night  as  he  laye  in  his 
bedde  with  the  lady  his  wyfe,  who  was  so  enured  to  here 
Orthon,  that  she  was  no  more  afirayde  of  hym,  then  came 
Orthon  and  pulled  the  lorde  by  the  eare,  who  was  fast 
aslepe,  and  therwith  he  awoke,  and  asked  who  was  ther? 


I  am  here,  quod  Orthon.  Thuk  he  demanded,  firo  whens  FAMIUAR 
comest  thou  nowe?  I  come,  quod  Orthon,  fro  Prage 
in  Boesme,  (Bohemia.)  How  farre  is  that  hens  ?  quod 
the  knyght  A  threscpre  dayes  ioumey,  'quod  Orthone. 
And  art  thou  come  thens  so  soone  ?  quod  the  knyght. 
Ye,  truely,  quod  Orthone ;  I  came  as  hsi  as  the  wynde, 
or  fiister.  Hast  thou  than  wynges  ?  quod  the  knight* 
Nay,  truely,  quod  he.  Howe  canst  thou  than  flye  so 
faste?  quod  the  knyght.  Ye  haue  nothyng  to  do  to 
knowe  that,  quod  Orthone.  No,  quod  the  knight,  I 
wolde  gladly  se  the,  to  knowe  what  forme  thou  arte  of. 
Well,  quod  -  Orthon,  ye  haue  nothing  to  do  to  knowe ; 
it  suffioeth  you  to  here  me,  and  I  to  shewe  you  tidynges* 
In  faythe,  quod  the  knyght,  I  wolde  loue  the  mmshe 
better,  and  I  myght  se  the  ones.  Well,  quod  Orthone, 
sir,  sithe  ye  haue  so  great  desyre  to  se  me,  the  firste 
thynge  that  ye  se  to  morowe  whan  ye  ryse  out  of  your 
bedde,  the  same  shall  be  I.  That  is  sufficient,  quod 
the  lorde ;  go  thy  way ;  I  gyue  the  leaue  to  departe  for 
this  nyght:  and  the  next  momynge  the  lord  rose, 
and  the  lady  his  wyfe  was  so  afirayd  that  she  durst  nat 
ryse,  but  fayned  herselfe  sicke,  and  sayd  she  wolde  nat 
ryse.  Her  husbande  wolde  haue  had  her  to  haue  rysen. 
Sir,  quod  she,  than  I  shall  se  Orthone ;  and  I  wolde  nat 
se  him  by  my  good  wyll.  Well,  quod  the  knight,  I 
wolde  gladly  se  hym ;  and  so  he  arose  fayre  and  easily 
out  of  his  bedde,  and  sate  downe  on  his  bedde  syde, 
wenyng  to  haue  sene  Orthon  in  his  owne  proper  forme ; 
but  he  saw  nothyng  wherby  he  might  saye,  Lo,  yonder 
is  Orthon.  So  that  daye  passed,  and  the  nexte  night 
came  ;  and  when  the  knyght  was  in  his  bedde,  Orthon 
came  and  began  to  speke,  as  he  was  accustomed.  Go 
thy  waye,  quod  the  knight ;  thou  arte  but  a  Iyer :  thou 
promysest  that  I  shulde  haue  sene  tlie,  and  it  was  nat 
so.  No,  quod  he,  and  I  shewed  myselfe  to  the.  That 
is  nat  so»  quod  the  lorde.  Why,  quod  Orthon,  whi  ye 
rose  out  of  your  bedde  sawe  you  nothynge  ?  Than  the 
lorde  studyed  a  lytell,  and  aduysed  hymselfe  weU.  Yes, 
truely,  quod  the  knyght,  nowe  I  remembre  me,  as  I 
satte  on  my  beddes  syde,  thynkynge  on  the,  I  sawe  two 
strawes  on  the  pauement  tumblyng  one  ypon  another. 
That  same  was  I,  quoth  Orthone ;  into  that  fourme  I 
dyde  put  myselfe  as  than.  That  is  nat  ynoughe  to  me, 
quod  the  lorde :  I  praye  the  putte  thyselfe  into  some 
other  fourme,  that  I  may  better  se  and  knowe  the.  Well, 
quod  Orthon,  ye  wyll  do  so  moche,  y^  ye  wyll  lese  me 
and  I  go  fro  you,  for  ye  desyre  to  moch  of  me.  Naye, 
quod  the  knyght,  thou  shalte  nat  go  firo  me ;  let  me  se 
the  ones,  and  I  wyll  desyre  no  more.  Well,  quod  Or- 
thone, ye  shall  se  me  to  morowe ;  take  hede,  the  firste 
thynge  that  ye  se  after  ye  be  out  of  your  cbabre  it  shal 
be  I.  Well,  quod  the  knight,  I  am  than  c()tent;  go  thy 
waye,  lette  me  slepe.  And  so  Orthone  departed ;  and 
the  nexte  momynge  the  lorde  arose  and  yssued  out  of 
his  chambre  and  went  to  a  wyndowe,  and  loked  downe 
into  the  courte  of  the  castell,  and  caste  aboute  his  eyen ; 
and  the  first  thynge  he  sawe  was  a  Sowe,  the  greattest 
that  euer  he  sawe,  and  she  semed  to  be  so  leane  and 
yuell  fauoured,  that  there  was  nothyng  on  her  but  the 
skynne  and  the  bones,  with  long  eares  and  a  long  leane 
snout.  The  lorde  of  Corasse  had  marueyle  of  that 
leane  Sowe,  and  was  wery  of  y^  sight  of  her,  and 
c6maunded  his  men  to  fetche  his  houndes,  and  sayd, 
Lette  the  dogges  hunt  her  to  dethe  and  deuoure  her. 
His  seruauntes  opyned  the  kenelles  and  lette  out  his 
houndes,  and  dyde  sette  them  on  this  sowe ;  and  at  the 
laste  the  sowe  made  a  great  crye,  and  loked  vp  to  the 
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FAMILIAR  lorde  of  Cornsse  ai  htlbk^d  oUV  a^'wjmdt^^e;  tfnd  so 

FAMixp    sodayhely  Vhi^siHW^tFaye,  nb  man  wyste  how.   Than 

C^rl^  th€^  loi^  bfCbh^sai'  Writita  ititb'Wji  (JhhrhBi-6'  rt^t 

^^^  l>cnsyit^;  artd  tfiiBfh  H^' 'r^tri^mlji'ed  liyhi  of  OVthon'his 

mes^ttiferfe;  iWd  '^sM,  T  Teiient  hi^  tfi^t  I  sletlb  hiy 

hoQ<lc*^drt  hykhi  tt  Will 'adu^rit{i^e,  itidi^tief'I  fe^re 

■tiy  more  bf  fifrfi,'  rt)i"H^«ixyd'tO  *nfe^'6flcA  tyrti6i^.  tlrit  !f 

I'^dftipl^feiifd  hJriT^;  I'Shultf  le^e"hyh^.*'  THfe  loW^  Stifd 

troulhe,  'fcr'  lifeuttr'^ifler  he  cathe  ihto  th^  castelT'df 

CJoites^;  Wnd'al^'thc^knfffHt  dy^d  thri's^antc Vcre  tit'tt 

folowynglEfj'  =  1)6,' idr;  qiiod   the    ^iiyei';  tWuk  T  Htive 

^iw^'ybii'lHii'iyft'of'Orthbn^  ixid'hc/Wi^'h  yeason 

IWBttKi*d'  "'  ~  ^  ■'     ' 

It  r*  true, 


iKi*d  •  'tliil' '  Tbtde '  6f  Cbrasse  With' '  hew  tidvhg^s^. 
tni»;'Sii'.'  (Jiiod  TJ  'liut'iidtr'd^'lo  vbtir  rirste-VixR 


f\( 


,\ 


(l>-j-f;'»i<i     '.Mi- 


en  /<'  't'     »•   '>  /< 


",'-»' 


I, 


uni 


HMENT.  J  ri  (ha'^-eiv,  \ 


niei^  iaiHine^  desires '  par^l'-Qiv^  i.  c.  to  eat. .     ,   / 

'  Hunger :    a' craving  for  food  rstar\*atioiil'''8Carbfty, 

,7hr;'H,  i;  i{  ti'MyA    /  'i:'i>.'  i  •»  <>-- 
ur  i<  *      LHJb«itoi^rlMUiM,tfi»ldbaa*>di«i||*n  .«' /   " 
•  1        h  .t  il^fl^4Hi'*>Ff»W/y^*ISMf«M.:  iTi-  x')\u,i)^  // .,11    ni>    ,1// 

,       .(Utliiridb'lHrto<cMdiMil«fe»fcryiMM^:u ^ 

Nay»  I  woldrinkethcliconr  ofthe  vine,  v/ .Ml    mH  nitr  • 

CTiaurer.     Tvie  Pardoncrn  Thte.  v.  12385. 

..■    ...       -.  .      '.->'..  .,,    .,        ,|    •-.    ..    .•    ,0  /;      •  i-'i^     «..     >:•  -.  V 

,    .  .  ,  ,     J9^l^e^l^dtolWa?rf^*M^^A;«^in!^,M.<    -    ..    t..     ....  - 

Of  pfstilence,  anq  oi  famtne. ,  ,  , 

Of  pouertee  and  of  aul  wo. 
T  "  '"  Gtoirtf/:*  Cfe)!/.:*^.  book  ill.  1b1.4e'. 

Moreoyer  the  yeartki  itselfe,  as  tnouc;!^  it  were  tiot  content  to 
DourisH  &b  wicted  inrf  tngfodlli  'people,  shal  l)e  'itaken  with  yitfrih 

3fnftrs,  ami  to  ilh^ntteMs  be  ia'sbiKhVpl^^c^^^f  ^^^  wmUvg^^^ 
earthe  ami  ^/hwtpt^  beonM  it  ikaU  dcti fs» vkxi  tlnyr  mlunil  >ioode 

aodwMst^taiUKQ.,'  v,  .;       .  .  t.. ..  ^{  i.rjiW^*. 'AT-wAPrflU-iaiM^.i 

There*  vM^bbi^dih  k!  tb«lknd^,  fb^  tbcf  clertb  «()to  ^cc^yo|f« 
sole;  so  y*  the  bnci«^'£g]f|»te,aod  thsMd  ofiCaataD,  wcrs>tejr«> 
«4fii^  by  tufim  pf jthe  ^erfi^.. .   i  /  ,    .        , , 

,    ,        ,  ^  ^(6<^i  -^we  1551.   .  QenesiM,ch.  xlrii., 

Td  be  without  |^aileleiice»  wttire /and  /omiiAmfii/,  and  <all  aaaier 
oib«r  abboroinyible  diHwn  &,|)la«i^s  pertayi^p,  to  V9,^  well  M,t9 
them,  if  we  keepe  our.temporall  lawea. 

TyndaO.     tTorkes,  tfA.  2to.     iSj^'ttdik  vpon  the  nrii'thaptet  of 
Matthew.  .    T     .    .      . 

And  EUah  went  to  sbewe  him  selfe  vnto  Ahab,  for  there  was  a 
pt^i famythment  in  Skihixlz.  •  .    .<  .  i. 

Biltk,  Atmo  1561.  •  ZKins;  ob.  ivlil;  • 

As  when  two  tygers  prickt  with  hun^r's  ragf^  ' 
Have  byi^ood  fditunif  foUntf  tome  beast*t  freah  ipoyip, 

On  which  they  weede  their /imtue  to  asawage, 
And  gaipe  a.  feastfuJl  gueidDn  of  their  tpile. 

SpentfT,     Faerie  Queeme^  book  iv.  can.  3. 

fit  diWnood  and  6t)  whileslthey  weve  minded  Uifsmith  Ihepoore 
beUie,  behold  tl)e  other  Iims»  yea  and  the  whole  bodje  besid^  pinfi)* 
wasted,  ao^  fel  into  an  extreme  consumption. 

hoOand.    Utfiut,  fbl.  65.' 

Yo«  inu|t  have  pataence,  royaU  Arrippii^a.    . 
AoR.  I  must  have  .vengeance,  first :  and,  that  were  nectar 
XJnto  myfamitlCd  spirits, 

Btn  J<frU(M.     SfjdMti,  tot  iv. 

Eleuen  of  our  men,  af^er  much  misery  and  famishment  (whic|i 
'  '     n  in  the  way)  rot  lo  Corq.  ^ 

'  Pitrchat,    Pitf^imagCf)a66\i  ii*  ch.  iii.  Sec' it. 


^TATT 


TOL.  XKII 


pose :  Ts  tlie  crlif  of  Fol?  senied  wi0  soehe  a  messan-  FAMIUAR 
^ert?  TSurely,  q^inif  the  .<^i]Uier,  it  is  the  yruag-macittu 
6f  m'atiy  that  he  luith  suehe  iness%ers;  for  ther  is  no- 
thyilc^ef'oone  in  any  pliifc«,  but  and  he  ^ette  his  iiiynHe 
thJl^,'fie^Vy!t'•kho'#e  !t,'brtd  ivHatl  men  .(hynke  lee^t 
tti^bfi  ki\A  'sb  flVde  he  Wtiiiri  the  gfitni  kiil^hles  ami 
stju^erk  or  ttt5s"c6uhti'ey  y^re  stMne  in  Portugal e,  at 
Jubef Oihe." '  \  St)ro  e  sa J  th e »  t^'e  Kn o w!  ed ge  o f  such e 
thynges  hath  dbtie  hym  mnchc  profvle;  fljr  auil  there 
be'  bilt'ihe  valitt  ui,  La^  Suuiiu  Juste, Ju  liia  house, 
ilribh6  hte  wyTFltiVowe  >wrliter  In^.  So  thus  'than  I  tokje 
W^t¥e"'6f'thfe  ^yW'and  Weilt'  lo'bther  c5pany,  W  I 
IJirb'  W^IT'^wiiye' liis'^i^I^?*"  Ti^oi'^^arfs  m6mclei  ty 
LWBcrtier^.  ii.T0&,4to;i^l^. '■'   ;'     '' " 


-lUL 


I,-'// 


;:     .,   '..  .,.      .'.  ,.'  '♦.        :•'.■        - 

»il    il.Jiijf  ,.'Mi;.i,i     ij.  n     I    )   -m'  / 
III  '   ill    Ml      fliiiM      /  .tjIiI.ii-    ^.•' 

'.    i  1     (I  •     tl     to    -«_.(i»'"l'f»     '»M  *^       '»•!  // 


I.-      •»'> 


!  <    «9o  lenk  theyj  When  da  the  bkre<  jbenthth  jy  irtarid  ' 
,  Prpppingi^  cf)4,<  and  ith^r  first  fear  scaict  o'er 


""'  '--"Iforkci;  had''iia»e  ki(\l^J,i;sii\y';.4n  lic'W^^ 
'  '  •    i  And  fre*  ffrt^  eares  tw  mehPy  6r' Wr  in^ki,  "   ' 


1 


Did  not  lexpeqti  hid  diwder  iMA  bis  M  ;  '•       ' 
.M^.  ..rrisi<n^«;  bfrt  vet^^jf,<:Vem<»hMJbyth^.grwt,'I   '    .i  .••/     • 
^ndnow  npney'^^wwA>ir^d;^s«j<!tf,e^t.'    ,       ,      ,       ,•   j 

Still  mark  ii  vice  pr  Dstiire  prompts  the  deed  s  <•  .  t* 
•  <  ^'  'Stmm^rltkW^rbii^tttjiii&iohd^dtWhleii.  ^'  '"* 
1       !•    'OnJp»e«shig'wa\ltvoinyb*ifjM'*]ip*r€rful'iaIh,     '  "• 

,  I ,    • .  A^  l«Mfl  fl)0Pt<  lenient  del  thy  justice'  fall.  ' 

,.,    I    ...        /,     I  .M,«^^W'    TfuCqi^rgJmticietf^/Ktii.,, 
.     .        Fpifihiyrfr'WPifrW  mjiny  aclpjer^ov,      ...  . ./ 

They,  iiij?et,  with  lii^e  piiy,  no  refifess;  ,  .     ,       .. 

Plung'^'iu  the  slreiihi  iKey  lodge  iipon  the  mud^ 

Pod  J  for  ihe  Jfht^Sih^d  /6Vers  of  the  1f6od. 
'.\  II.      <    -     ^     »•.'..,.'//'' )     CW^i^j     CHttritif,    ' 

PAN,r.'     '  '\    'FT.'vkn^  Itvanno;  Qer,  tvnrCne ; 

P-^n/w.  >  Dutch  trOTWt^.  '  Ma^,  «•  A.  S.fdtme; 

•Fa^nniwo;  '71.  J  t^f iVaftrrtm,  iitirtnus,  k  falinc  or 
vannle,  towinnaw  ai^d  clean  ebm  withalJ.''  Sbmnef. 
And/ Hysfcmn  y^  on  hys  hande. '  Wh6«  ioynetbiitg  tool 
in  his  hond.  Wic.  Luke,  5ii.  v.'  IT.  The  Latlh  vminlis 
is  derived  from  the  Or.  fiaW^eup,  to  caiit  oi'  throw; 
and  means  - 

Any  thing  throWn,  s<*'  as  tb  strike,  and  thus,  move 
the  air.  '    ' 

Upon  this'  word  in  Chaucer's  JJfantJfp/w  Protogtiie, 
Mr.Tyrrwhitt  remiirks.thatth^  thing  tiieant  is  the?  gwi/i- 
totne,  which  is  called  a  yjni  6t  van^  fipom  its  turning 
round  like  a  weathercock.  ' ' 

And  strouted  as  a  'fatine  targe  and  brode. 

Chaiuer,     The  MiUerei  Thfe,  v.  331 5^. 
Now,  swete  sire,  wol  ye  juift  at  the/on. 

•     Id,     The  Mmeifdn  Prologue,  y.  16991. 

The  king  gaue  our  captaitie  at  bis  departure  a  pldme  or  fanne  of 
bernshawes  feathers  died  t»  rad. 

UaMuyt.    Voyage,  4ro  vol.  iu.  (pi.  306.    TheJSnt  Voiage  toJFtoridm.  • 
My  being  ho0f4  it  is,  thai  holds  thee  hence, 
Shall  I  stfv  hef re  tpdoo*t?  no,  ao,  although 
Tne  ayre  of,  Paradise  did /an  the  h^u^i     ,    .  h..    •! 

And  angels  offlc'd  all. 

Shakeptikft,    Ail'MWHIikarAiihf^eU.atA:^^^. 
'  Now  Was  the  svii  in  w^sti^  cadence  l6w  ' 

From  noon ;  and-  gentle  sites,  due  oil  th^ir  boar,  '  ^ 

To/hii  the  f  artU  apw  wak'd»  aad  uiher  in 
The  evening  cool. .  ^  ,     .  <    .  .  ■•      .  > 

MiUoi.    Paradite  Lo^^  book  x.I.  95. 
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FAN. 


FAN.  Nature  worketh  in  ti  all  louc  to  our  owDe  counieU,  the  omtndic- 

'  tion  of  others  is  a /an  to  inflame  that  loue. 

Hooker.     Ecctesiaaticai  Poiiifft  Pre/ace^  sig.  B  5. 
Others  take  this  fnnmng  (Lake,  iii.  16,    17)  for  that  discovery 
which  shall  be  made  at  the  day  of  judgment,  but  to  me  it  seems 
clear  to  be  in  this  life,  whilst  the  com  is  on  the  -floor,  as  the  several 
degrees  of  thili  comparison  do  show. 

Ooodwin.     Workt,  vol.  v.  part  U.  fol.  144. 

By  slow  degrees  he/irM  the  gentle  fire. 
Till  perseverance  nxakes  the  flame  aspire. 

King.    Art  of  Line,  part  xiv* 

Women  are  armed  with /ant  as  men  with  swords,  nd  sometiinM 
do  more  execution  with  them  :  to  the  end  therefore  that  ladies  may  be 
entire  mistresses  of  the  weapon  which  they  bear,  I  have  erected  an 
academy  for  the  training  up  of  yoang  women  in  the  exercise  of  the 
fun,  according  to  the  most  fashionable  airs  and  motions  that  are  now 
practised  at  court.  Spectator,  No.  102. 

Her  sister  scom'd  to  dwell  in  arching  bowers, 
Or  deck  her  locks  with  wreaths  of  fading  flowers ; 
O'er  her  bare  shoulder  flow'd  her  auburn  hair, 
And,  fann'dhy  Zephyrs,  floated  on  the  air. 

Jones.     Arcadia. 

llie  grateful  fair  the  hero's  worth  confess'd ; 
Love  found  admittance  in  her  gentle  breast ; 
His  early  virtues  rais'd  her  first  desire  ; 
His  manly  beauty /ohm' i/  the  blameless  fire. 

Hoole.     Jerusa/em  Delivered,  book  vi. 
I  find  little  of  her  work  [Magdalen  Pas]  but  a  very  scarce  little 
head  in  my  own  collection,  representing  the  Lady  Catherine,  at  that 
time  Marchioness,  afterwards  Duchess,  of  Buckingham,  with  a  feather 


fan. 


.47. 


Walpole,     Catalogue  of  Engravers,  vol.  v.  p. 
Foes  to  the  Dryads,  they  remorseless  fell 
Each  shrub  of  shade,  each  tree  of  spreading  root, 
That  woo  the  first  glad  fannings  of  the  breeze. 

Granger,     The  Sugar  Cane,  book  i.  1.  561. 

The  Greeks  were  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
Fans  as  artieles  of  luxury.  The  Phrygian  slave,  in  the 
Orestes  of  Euripides,  who  narrates  the  death  of  Clytem- 
ncstra,  was  employed  in  Fantiinii:  Helen  when  the  matri- 
cides burst  into  the  wretched  Queen's  apartment. 

*EXi»mf,*Exifat,  tuxmy t7  komX^ 

From  this  passage  we  collect,  that  the  Grecian  Fans 
were  introduced  from  the  East,  that  they  were  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  and  that  they  were  mounted,  as  we  shall  see 
those  of  our  own  countrywomen  were  in  the  time  of 
Elisabeth,  with  plumes  of  feathers.  Such  materials 
also,  and  those  the  feathers  of  a  peacock,  composed  the 
Fans  described  by  Propertius,  (ii.  18,  59,)  and  also  by 
Claudian,  whose  exquisite  lines,  allusive  to  the  former 
servile  condition  of  the  emasculate  Consul,  (part  of 
whose  ministry  was  to  Fan  his  mistress,)  well  deserve  a 
transcription  in  this  place»  if  it  were  only  on  account  of 
their  beauty. 

Eous  rector  Omsulque  futurus 
Pectehat  dominte  crinea,  et  »ttpe  lavanti 
Nudus  in  argento  Igmpham  gestabat  atumnce, 
Et  cum  se  rnpido  fessam  projeeerat  oftfu, 
Pairieisu  roseit  Patromtm  ventUat  alis. 

In  Emtropitm,  I  105. 

In  the  Ant,  d'Ercol.  (iii.  tav.  29)  will  be  Ibtlnd  a 
figure  of  a  youth  carrying  otie  of  these  feather  Fans. 
Atheneeus  (vi.  16,  ed.  Casaiih.)  speaks  of  a  ^u)kaiKov 
ylrvyfta*  and  Martial  (xiv.  67,)  of  a  Mtucaria  Pavtmina, 
both  nscd  for  chasing  flics  ;  the  one  from  the  person  of 
a  hixurtons  young  man,  the  other  from  a*dinner  table. 
Such  Fans  from  their  employment  were  called  pvioao fiai : 

*  So  Casaubcm  corrected  the  oM  reading  i^^^.  Vi^yfM  from 
^vioii  mnfMf  miwai,  Hesychius* 


the  more  common  name  was  piirtf  or  pnrlliov  ;*  the      FAX. 
former  of  which  will  be  found  used  by  Nonnus,  {Diony-  ' 
aiaca,  xii.  280,)  and  in  more  than  one  Epigram  in  the 
Anthologia.     Of  three  in  Reiske's  edition,  523,  460, 
461,  the  first  is  pretty  enough  to  be  cited.     It  is  by 
Dioscorides : 

'Pm^  ^*  /MeX««M>«9  mu  tr^uai  mmratf 
'£xrft»r«ff  fiaXM»€uf  ImT^iirtTat  ^tfv^ett. 

FlabeUiferiB  are  enumerated  by  Plautus  (Trinum- 
mus,  ii.  1)  as  forming  part  of  a  fine  lady's  retinue« 
The  fltibellum  was  committed  to  the  hands  of  Chcerea, 
when  he  gained  his  mistress's  apartment  in  the  disguise 
of  an  eunuch;  and  there  is  an  expression  used  by  Terence 
in  this  passage,  which  might  almost  induce  a  belief  that 
the  handle  of  this  particular  Fan  was  composed  of 
separate  sticks,  like  those  of  our  own  days. 

Ego  limit  specto 
Sic  per  JIabellum  clanculum. 

Eunuchus,  iii.  5. 

In  the  voluptuous  passage  of  Cleopatra  on  the  Cydnus, 
pages,  habited  as  Cupids,  Fanned  the  seductive  beauty ; 
and  Augustus  himself,  who  was  not  a  whit  behind  his 
less  fortunate  rival,  or  the  Egyptian  Queen,  in  sen- 
sual  indulgences,  is  described  by  his  biographer  as 
lying  during  the  beat  of  summer  under  the  shade  of 
his  Peristyle  veniilante  aliquo,  (Suet.  Octavius^  82.) 

To  revert  to  much  earlier  times,  the  minions  of  the 
tyrant  Aristodemus,  at  Cum»,  are  described  by  Diony- 
sius  Halicamassensis  (vii.)  as  followed,  whenever  they 
went  to  the  Gymnasium,  by  female  attendants  bearing 
cKialta  Kal  ptirUa^^  Parasols  and  Fans.  Paciaudus, 
who  treats  of  both  these  instruments  in  his  Tract  de 
Umbella  gestatione,  (7,)  adds,  that  in  a  volume  of 
drawings  from  Gems  in  the  Vatican,  frequent  examples 
occur  of  the  latter. 

Fans,  in  the  middle  ages,  became  part  of  the  furni- 
ture of  Churches,  to  chase  flies  from  the  holy  elements 
in  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist ;  a  purpose  which 
need  scarcely  have  been  traced  so  far  back  as  the  times 
of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  who  drove  away  the  birds 
from  his  sacrifice,  (Stavely,  History  of  Ckurches  in 
England,  195.)  We  read  of  these  instruments  under 
the  names  Muscaria,  Muscaioria,  Flabella,  Ventilahra, 
and  Ventacula,  Moreri  (EvenixLiV)  has  described  a 
superb  Fan  of  this  kind,  preserved  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Philibert  de  Toumus ;  it  resembled  those  used  by 
the  ladies,  except  that  it  was  much  larger,  and  the 
handle  much  longer.  It  was  richly  decorated  with 
images  of  Saints,  and  bore  inscriptions  in  bad  Latin 
verse,  abounding,  after  the  manner  of  the  Monks,  in 
false  quantities,  such  as 

Hoe  fine  dat  itsdio  mMHtf  guttart  ciborum  ; 
or,  again. 

Hoc  quo^ue  JiabeUum  tranguUlas  excitat  auras 
JEstum  dum  eructat  ventum,  cxcitatque  serenum  ; 
Fiigat  et  obsccenas  importunasque  volucres. 

These  Fans,  Durand  {de  ritJ)  informs  us,  were  held  by 
Deacons  on  either  side  the  Altar  j  see  also  Bingham* 
Ant  Ecc,  viii.  6,  21,  The  cover  of  the  cup  containing 
the  consecrated  wine  (jcaXv/i/Ao)  was  used  for  this  purpose 
when  the  church  did  not  possess  a  pariliav^  (id,  xv.  3,  6.) 

*  See  an  emeodatioQ  by.Toup,  ft^ilM  for  f^riXun  in  a  passage  of 
Plutarch,  u  v^ir/Svri^y  ^tXtrwruif,  in  which  Hercules  is  represented 
Fanning  OmphaU,    J^pisioia  Qritieof  119. 
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The  Fans  used  by  the  En^ish  Ladies  in  the  il^ys  of 
Elisabeth  were  framed  of  very  costly  toiatetials ;  the 
body  of  ostrich  feathers,  th?  handle  of  gold,  silver,  or 
ivory,  of  curious  workmanship.  .  Stecvens  (Note  on 
Jferry  fFwes  offFindior,  act  il.  sc.  2)  has  given  cuts 
of  four  of  these  Fans;  one  firom  the  frontispiece  of  a 
play,  EngUakmenfir  my  Memy,  161^  the  others  from 
drawings  by  Titian  and  his  brother,  Cesare  VecelU,  in 
Habiti  AnUchi  el  Modemi  di  tutto  U  Mondo,  Venice, 
1598.  He  thinks  the  fashion  of  bearing  them  was 
imported  among  us  from  Italy,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  if  not  in  that  of  Richard  11.,  (the  difference  in 
time  is  more  than  a  century ;)  and  adds,  that  it  appe^ 
fi^m  Marston's  Satires  that  as  much  as  £A0.  was  some- 
times given  for  such  a  toy.  From  an  account  cited  in 
Nichols's  Progrmei  of  Qwem  Elisahelh^  (ii.  58,  where 
Steevens^s  cuts  are  copied,)  we  can  readily  credit  this 
enomous  extnrvagance;  ibr  in  a  list  of  jewels  g^ven  to 
the  Queen  at  New  year's  tide,  in  1580,  is  feund  "  a 
Ffanne  of  ffethers  white  and  redd,  the  handle  of  gold, 
enameled  with  a  haHe  moone  of  mother  of  perles,  within 
that  a  halfe  moone  garnished  with  sparics  of  dyamonds, 
and  a  few  seede  perles  on  the  one  side,  having  her 
Majesties  pictnre  within  it,  and  on  die  backside  a  device 
with  a  crowe  over  it.  Geven  by  Sir  IVancis  Drake." 
During  the  Queoi's  progress  in  1578,  on  her  arrival  at 
Hswstad,  she  droffpeA  a  silwr  FIm  into  tlas  nMit. 

liookiflg^asses- w«re  sometimes  set  in  the  broad 

part  of  these  Fans,  at  the  sumaMt  df  the  tiattdle,  just 

below  tile  featinn,  and  wen  •niett'  w«re  effeminate 

enough  to  bear  them.    Strange  to  say,  this  enormity  has 

escaped  the  puritanical  vigilance  of  Stubbes,  for  we  look 

in  vain  for  any  mention  of  the  crying  sin  of  Fans  in  his 

Anaiomie  of  Abtuet.    Archdeacon  Nares  (ad  v.)  has 

given  authorities  for  both  the  above  statements,  and  he 

has  cited  a  passage  from  Coryat  {Cruditiei,  i.  184)  to 

show,  that  doriag  his  travels  the  Italians,  both  men  and 

woowB,  nsed  PWns  very  mnilar  in  fashion  to  tlK)8e  now 

employed. 

FANAnnCK,«.  1      Fr.  fatuM^e;  It  fanaiico,- 

FkSkhicfi,  adf.       Sp.  fonatico^  Lot.  fbnaticus,  a 

Fana'ticism,         {priest ;  from  fanum^  a  temple ; 

Fana'tical,  rthen     applied     (says    Vossius) 

Fana'ticallt,       I  fvcrw&o  «t  tTMano,  to  the  fiirious 

Fana'ticalnsss.  J  or  raving  and  insane ;   because, 

when  about  to  deliver  the  orades,  they  were  supposed 

to  be  seized  with  a  dhiiit  fury ;  and  this  opinion  they 

conftntoed  by  tiw  frequent  shddng  of  the  head,  and 

etlMT  aetiaM  indieatkig  iMulnesa. 

Any  «ne  raving  or  insane ;  wildly  entfansiaatie :  a 
Wot,  irrational  enthusiast. 


A  ChiiUM— ami  obedytnee  itwdetb  not  ii  the  AilMlyiig  efflmtn 
tie^  vmpo^  at  llwy  bras  kem  vscd,  b«ltor  broken  than  kepte,  but 
in  the  bythfnll  obieruatkNi  of  Qod's  holy  praooptee,  doeUMd  by 
Cfanstc  in  hys  QospeU.  BaU,    j/ptiofff^,  p.  96. 

Kor  olMrtt,  and  Seddacee»  and  fkmdtiekt  to-delmt  and  inreigh 
against  philcMopby,  is  net  ot  aU  strann ;  philoaephy  is  fteir  enemy; 
and  i^aaraiiii  theat  to  diifBiBge  and  leproach  it. 

Oiamml    Ema$  4.  sec.  3. 
Nay  they  are  /imtikk§  too,  howwer  that  irord  teem  to  have  a 
Biore  pccaliar  respect  tooeaMtking  of  a  Deilj:  all  atheists  beioe 
tet  blind  Goddess,  KalM«*s  JamaHiAt. 

Cudwortk.  JnteUteimJ  Sj/wttm,  h99\\.<Ai,  ill 
No  wonder  then  in  the  reforming  of  a  church,  which  is  never 
braagtit  to  «CMt  -whhoet  the  fierce  cneoonter  of  truth  and  falsehood 
together,  if  (as  it  were  the  aplioteis  snd  shnras  of  so  riolent  a  joost- 
kg,)  then  faU  ftom  belmtn  the  akock  aany  food  enws  andybwfia 
opimoos. 

I ^ Omek  atMtmmm^  haok  L  ch.  vJi. 


Ae  nen  liMMar  sad  wagging  dwir  bodiee  too  nd^  to  aftor  a^#- 
UttUl  iiMhion,  as  if  thev  were  beatraugbt  and  oiAof  their  right  witl^ 
leeme  to  divine  and  teU  things  to  coma. 

.  BoUand.    Uvim,  fol.  1031. 

Preten£ng  to  be  the  setter  of  Prance  at  freedome,  and  a  God,  (ibr 
so  h«  Intitled  himself,)  he  had  drswen*  already  togather  eight  thou- 
sand men,  and  began  to  waste  the  frontieia  of  fiie*  JSduano :  but 
that  grane  and  wise  dty,  aaaenMing  the  choice  of  their  yonth-  with 
aono  of  VitsUinCS'  oohMs  dioeomfited  tbat/oM^^v/  aralutudc. 

Savile,    TaoUm,  fol.  82L 

And  thne  I  hive  shewen,  vnder  five  material  heads,  that  the  know- 
Mgarof  MlMPS  and  tlie  woska  «f  Oedi'  fwemoteatho  greatest  iatosests 
of  tnligioa ;  and  by  tiio  Area  last  it  appennhow  fondaseDially  op» 
peaitnit  ia  to^  acttam  and  fmmmlintm,  whicbnre  made  up  and  oocn* 
aioned  by  superstition,  enthnaiaani,  and  ignnnnt  pervnrae  disputiaga. 

GhmiU.    Eutty  4.  sec.  3. 

Thaie  is  a  treasnry  of  aMrita  in  the  fmatiek  drareh,  as  'tttAl  as 
in  the  papist,  «nd  a  peunywortii  to  be  had  ofaaintahip^  keaesly,  and 
poetry,  far  the  lewd,  the  hctioos,  and  the  kleokheads. 

Dfytlm»    Pre/hoe  to  Abmitm  mud  jMitophei. 

ladeed  all  Mmm  to  any  internal  noiieea  eichisli«  cf  Ood'a  written 
word,  whether  they  be  entitled  inspiration,  or  internal  revelation,  or 
inward  light,  or  reason,  or  inflUIMity,  or  what  ebe  soever ;  I  say, 
aU  such  claims  bronght  to  exclnde  Scriptnre,  are  enthusiaatick  ana 
fimaHcalf  false  and  vain. 

W^derUmd,    HMkt,  voL  Tlit.  p.  9T.  ChruHmity  Fhtdieaied  Offoitui 
JnJUeHty. 

That  temper  of  prophaneness,  whereby  a  man  is  disposed  to  con- 
temn and  despise  all  religion  (how  slightly  aaevcr  men  may  think  of 
it)  is  mnch  worse  than  infidelity,  than  fmmHemAum,  and  idolatry. 
ypaiteff.    Naimrmi  RfKyim^  book  ii.  ch.  i. 

From  hence  weak  and  wicked  men  have  tdcen  the  handle  to 
ascribe  all  religion  to  enthnsasm  or  fimaiieftms  that  is,  to  a  kind  of 
phrensy  or  dotage^ 

WaitrlauL    WorhM^  vol.  viii.  p.  61.   CkntHtmUf  VmdUiealed  agmmi 
Jn/UUHty.  , 

It  is  common  with  them  to  dispute  as  If  they  were  in  a  confiict  with 
somn  of  those  otpUded  Jkimhckt  of  dave^,  who  formerly  main- 
tained what  I  believe  no  creature  now  roaiDtaios,  that  dm  capws  is 
held  by  divine,  hereditary,  and  indefeasible  right. 

Bwrke,    R^/UctioHt  on  tht  nevoiutum  m  JVwaee. 

Tbeaa  old  /kmticka  of  aingin  aibftaarf  power  dogmatiasd  as  If 
hereditary  royalty  was  the  only  lawfoll  government  in  the  world,  just 
as  our  new  fanatickt  of  popular  arbitrary  power  maintain,  that  n 
popular  election  is  the  sole  lawfnH  source  Of  authority. 

Id.    lb. 
Tho*  ^  thoM  reason-worshippers  profiMS 
To  guard  agalaft  fmtmtktd  ezeeaa, 
Enthusiastic  heat,  their  isMHirile  fhem^ 
Draws  their  attention  to  the  eold  «ati«ne. 

Mymti*    TMttiffmtt  aj^dR  ^nsMn  Mtotott, 

When  men  are  furiously  and  fmniiciiBy  fond  of  an  object,  they 
wfll  prefer  it,  as  is  well  known,  to  their  own  peace,  to  their  own  pro- 
perty, and  to  their  own  lives ;  and  can-  there  be  a  doubt  in  anch  a 
case  thai  tbay  wenid  piefbr  it  to  tbe  peace  of  their  country. 

BmHU.    OmtMPeiUiimtfiAsIMiimriaM, 

From  the  consequences  of  the  genius  of  Hennr  Duke  of  Visco  did 
the  British  American  ompvn  nrise,  an  empire  which,  unless  retarded 
by  the  illiberal  and  inhoman  epirit  of  religions  /btafrcum,  will  in  a 
few  centuries  perhaps  hatha  gflefy  of  the  wortd. 

MoJUe,    JtUroducHon  to  the  iMciad. 

Variously  written^ — Farwy^ 
FoMtaaif.  Pkatdoiy.  Fr.  fan- 
kum;  It.  an4  fi|>.  fontasia ; 
Lat.  phanUma;  Gr.  <f>avraaU^ 
imo  rS  ^Wo>te«,  to  appear; 
beeauBT  {says  Vosahis)  the  forms' 


FANA 

TICK. 

FANCY. 


PA'NCY,  e. 
Fa'ncy,  n. 
Fa'ncifol, 

Fa^NCVVItIiY, 

FA^NCIFULMBSa, 

Fa'n€y-blbs«, 


FA'ncv-voaHn>,    ^  of  the  things  dfvrhidh  we  hiive^ 


Fa'ncy-fraiied, 
Fa'ncy-free, 

FA'NOT-KIlirDLBI), 

Fa'nct-honoer, 

Fa'ncy-proof, 

Fa'ncy-sick, 


or  think  we  have,   sensations, 
intus  apparent.    See  Fantasy. 

To  talee  or  apprehend,  to  per* 
ceive  or  concMve  the  ibrass  or 
images  W  thiofs  ;  to  tliindc, 
cancei^  or  inagffne;  to  d^fpic-' 
tufe,  delineate  or  portray,  the 
c8 
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f^ff^^  forms  Of  f!««4fe»,'  thcqilamtes^or  >af>pemirtees  of  thia^ ; 
v-^v— ^  to  approprt^";<!he)*'n«':mheK^  J^ 

—  V— ^  haT»aj5»nflyfbriiis.tajHlw»(ionh^yi^>^t.l»wPg  OKiP^^ 
for;  sometimes  opposed  to,  or  diaAihgAisbeci' fi»iny44>i 
reason^  ^rtfctlf.^War^V^nvincingly;    and  thus,  to 
assBflEmt  t^  tappoterto  tak^  fiMTMaWfiodw  ,v.i 

^onfix)ip,,I^iltpn,,,^,  .,^.„.j  ^^^    , ^.^.,^   .,..c..,  ..  ..r. 

Wlli^  M^teitf  1ki^1iad»'«ftMi^>roiiillBi|Xli7  hu  word  (htia^MmAj^ 
the  moutbes  of  the  prophetes)  to  the  people  of  InraeU,  whom  as  a 
p^li  ra4rt»  d^^^.belliM  a^dfyiBiiter  euU  for  ^is  iflRriy  iMI>}  he 

•AoJ  M«B^)i«Keci«iai  the  pbiliiJ^nitMlhere^y  fymrten^pfUta) 

cummeth,  taketh  a  newe  name,  foMinge  that  as  ooe  waue  in  the 
water  tbruAt<(MlHlFWt^9f^^«^.4<^-^»Vir  f<WWWI  Vft^-. i .. i 

AndSeiog  mouea  with  their  light  regorts  and  here-sayes,  they  hi 
to  counsel  oflentimek  ewtek^  ^  Moit'wWghty  Tnattefsr  wfaerof  they 
must  needs  repent  tbCMibyanif  by'aifr^,  iW^ill^  lhe)r«ri!  ^  fondly 
led  byvncertaiii%"M^i«,*«NlUMif«tira-'pem»i]9'>telF(h<[^  forged 
newes  to  fede  their  fancyn  withfirf»I  -     "   M''"'"^  \  "  '  -^  •'  ^    'i 

Jfih\&^lipkg,    ^taf^'''<knnii4entaries,  book  iv.  fol.  87. 

—flw>tk>to-«^k0>tD^p»oflllrTthe«'* >--'-'   -"  m  ^ -^^^    I    .u..\t 
er-pteM»thyi^^biut>i««II,'i    '-i t  ■!»  '  I   .•'■'•''/ 
Or  at  one  time  thiogs  of  pfidlt"'"'  "i  *:<>  •■<  '  '  ^ 

.  i  :  ;an4'pleMaunM  both  to  tell. 

DrofH.    Horace,     The  Mc  of  Poeirye,  stg.  B  X 

As  wiih  nmviipFifie  iatimloatcd  botfa|..  .        •.  - 

They  swim  in  mirth,  and/aN«i<4iliaiiHi«y  W  >  ii  .i »  .ii,  : 

Pipnj^  wiAM  th(Ka JttMdiog  wings, 

Wherewith  to  scorn  the  Earth. ,      , ,     ,.      .  „         ,, 

Either  while  the  skiKsl  orgaaial  pKcs.litsgmiwandj^ttDtrcf  descant 
in  lofty  fiignes,  oritfafe  whoie  synpfaony  witharlfnl  and  tmfmaginable 
touches  adorn  aod  grace  the  well-Modicdi  eiMird»*>«if/sefee  choice 
%V  v^»  V^M     JK9i^^fA,  i.  fol.  139.    Of  Education, 

I  daiV'not'foKe  affBctltfn',  dr  bi^i&fe '  ''  '^  '  '^ 
To«ills«t«>h«r  diseretUsni  fkit  ImAs  ba  tii^  "  '^ 
As  a;iraak  <mati,  and  «ot  <her  /bnty'y  ido!.' ' '  - '      "  ^ 

Mimingrer,     TAe  BdHtMan,  kt  v/k.  3. 

Play  with  Tonr  fanck$ :  and  in  them  behold, 
VtK»n  the  lieaopaB  4ackley  shfp^boyn  cUmbrag ; 
Heare  tkesiiriQ  whistle,  which  doth  ordier'  ghe 
To  soand»oonfim'd:  behold  the  thrieaden  sayles,     - 
Borne  with  tb'  imiiiible  and  cnaeping  wiad,  ^     ^  " 
9rawthe.huaebotldmstbroqgbttiefikrrt>Wsea;'   '^ 
Bresting  the  lofty  sifrge.  ,    i 

But  know,  that  in  the  soule 

^  Arf  /imiy  lesser  Ikcalliesy  that  serve 
Reaaoni^ chief i  avuMigthena  Faiuir neat 
Her  office  bqide-;  «f  aU  eternal  things, 
Which  the  five  watchful  senses  reMCSMt. 

»H*'f6iWM4^i'h'alioKaerW4h'ap£r'     ' 
WUch>ftiason;  joyniftg  ar^ijoytkla^y'framei 
.M\  w^i  weNaffim  mr  wfua  deay)  and  eall 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion ;  then  retires     / 


.h)/  / 


•-•'"^•^"^'^"«jfi:^ 


es|9. 


efifeiM/,'booic'v.  1.102, 

J*>iWly,^»!fll|icWJ^Kw«*,*a/nici>H^the,^  ondllhe 

Spber,  whose  judgmenU  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  to  be  tainj^ 

by  their  Imaginations,  have  from   their  own  know^i^ge  and  ezpe- 

neace  made  reports  of  this  iiatUreft'  ' '  "''  • "  ^ 

•v.',!.-.V  «^•«  ^  '  >  ■•    ^    '^ft/«n«i-  fiit^yi.  sec;  61    ' 

Albertns  ilagnus,<a9  I  r^nrthibet;  w«h*  somewhat  curiosity,  ind 
fomewhat'tnnsaorted  with  too  norach  fhmti/Wntts  towards  the  io- 
flneaoes  of  Uie«esven}y/mmi»h!r  and  ^^rological  calculations,  sup- 
posalii^<liat»MligioBriiath'lia4'1W  Mtte^iivTVft  atterations  and  seasons 
accwdiag  to  ctftakirfModleil  itf^Krtbttii  »f  m  |HaMiii  ' "  *'  ' 
,  ,^.Sv .  ,  ^       •    \£iale.    OtiffmofMMiiinijCh,r,t€e.% 


HsAa. 


i  Sormlg^tjrvreralVana^legcljAJMteif  .   .  -  . 
j.Wiliciiwi^h(.|iVi  Mwg.<dip^fn  ^^4  4i)i«s,di^aiayU  biia 

He  [Herod]  his  own/ff/icy;^'|iwerfXoe^.dcte^  .  . 
j.»ilRia^."%.«^flJ|i^^veiinen!iyiarnv^''**S  cries,    u   . 

Crathaw.     Steps  to  the  Temple, 

And  the  iigp^all  v^^sm  ][>95'^cd  .qD}  ,,' 
In  maldeh. meditation,  y*<mc^-/re^.  ,  ' 
Skiiipeit^e.    AH^wnitPffr  ^iS^^J^^     fjoi*  149. 
This UW^  .''"->  !»"..  -  -_.'  J-.".  '  '-  .'!•-   •   '.•       ■  .'  I 
t  VofB  taMetite«KreaiuBMig>aNlhflpa; 
{^mAi  ^^al^aliicetfnMfaiat  fajuyman,  lieutenant> 

Some  f^^^K9,9fjm^^hm^^    ;,-  .-.u.  .^-...  .» 

^.la  ,1.  >.!  Wf«r^^v  J^  OrH^Qfif,  act  jv,jc  1. 
If  I  919M  Bie«t.fthal  fatuicmai^fii/'i  I  wanld^hra  him  Mn(e  good 
ooURMel,i(bv'h0«a«D»<ti'4iatt«ithe  q^otiditn  ^f  loae  tfpon  hlnii. 

SheJitjntAm    ji9Y9u  tMki  it,  fot.  197. 

^Itifl Aa^S> Atl^ilik' ^oiSke  thou finde. 
AU  fancw'sicke  she\i8^ 'tpi^  >f«l^  oi  fahtere)  *  '  '- 
With  sighes  of  loue,  that  ctnts  the'Atenh  btonddeafe.'' 
Jd.  >JrieAaimN^'jM^*r0fyaiiiit,^fol. 

.rl.-wv/.  ,<'  '•>*/  t,.,>  -h"  t^.  ..;J  II  •  iij'.'    'A 
^,.^„^Jth^  ^om  fLvanfiqi|s  thoughts  bewitch, 
Consume  their  time  to  multiply  their  ntns ; 
And,  fmcmg  stretched  all  that  ar^^ndi  rich,  '     " 
Neglect  tht  and  of  life  to  gat  th^  meaui. 

WHUlh.     The  ReiiremenL 

Every  opinion  concaro4Dgi^a.di^0l»>Ji«tafa-tar  peiieptiDns  which 
isimitsaW>  absurd ^al|i  uniotelligible,  is  just  so  far  huKful  to  religion^ 
as  it  diverts  men  from  ^be  practice  of  the  law  of  righteausoes^i  by 
iQiri^l)it^*|i#l|h  V«liildiMbi«od>M^W!MM:^  is 

pleas'd  with  their  pretending  atfwuying  that  they  believe  .tfaty  know 
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'   <   ^  rwiiile.iti(daiki|Boniaea>walay;UfraM* 


(^  t^\,'vL 


I,'r.vt06/caidasiigiboa»,.«adbaiibiff9nptyabade^" 
.        Put  ^ch  fantastic  forms  t^  shameful  night  , , 


\tingt. 


^^ 


And  just  as  children  are  surprised  with  4read, 

Aod  tremlSle  \ii  tbe  dark,  so  rip^r  years 

Even  in  broad  day-light  are  possessed  witli  fears; 
'"'  ^  Abd  ijhake  %t'shadows/iiaci>W  and  vain 
,];  n)  AstUiose  wkkhia  the  breasU  of  Thaldrear  iaign« 

Dryden,   .  Tbt  Be^imaiug  tof  tka  ttbomd  Book  of  ImenHiim. 

-^J  pityi^Craye?  effusfd  a  plenteous' stream, 
^o  view  thetr  death  thus  imag'd  in  a  dream  • 

With  tender  jympkthy  to  Sbolha^iny  soul, 

A  troop  of  matrons, /tancy-ybrmV^  condole. 
^       \        .  Pope^    Homer.    Od^mejf^  book  xfai. 

Zounds!  shall  a  pert^  or  bluff  importaat  wi^t. 
Whose  brain  Is  fanct/eu,  i^hose  blood  is  white;  , 
A  mumbling^ape  of  taste ;  prescribe  us  laws 
To  try  the  po«l^,'tdr  no' bitter  cause  ,, 

Than  that  ha  boasts  per  ann.  ten  thousand  cTear» 

Arvmiremg,    Tad^* 

B«enF  in  painting,  a  judiaious-obseanty  in^  aoaa  thfcigs  oontributea 
to  the  effect  of  the  picture ;  because  the  images  in  painting  are  ex- 
actly similar  to  IliOle  in  natut^ ;'  and  hi  nature,  dark,  eonhised,  an- 
certain  images  have  a  greater  power  on  the  faneif  to  form  the  grander 
passions  than  those'hirvie  which  are  mora  clear  aad  determinate. 

B^kt.   ^OnUtt!  Siibn^  tmd  Bemttifiii, 

These  sh^ckjng  e^ctrenaes,  provoking  (b  extremes  of  another  kind, 
speciiiations  ire  let  Joo^e  as  destructive  to  all  authority,  as  the  former 
•re  to  all  freedom ;  and  every  gyyei  rtiiaal  is  lOiMafl  ^Tnaoy  nnd 
usurpation  which  is  not  formed  on  their  fandeo. 

'      '^         LL    Letter  fofktSkerifi  of  Brmio* 

y      Move  a^yWi^iyW  disorder    > 

And  straggling  out  of  rule  and  order  ; 
Impute.notthat  to  vacant  Jiead,    .     r   ^  f   * 
'''drwWJirvtwrlt,6r^tjftl'visiid;      '       •      * 
.1!     >     WMcli)AkpMatMil  can't  ^trar,  <     h 

^Wfalnt'head;«Bd<heaft*saotfi^of;yi«."    '  >••     • 

J         ..,,  1. 1.»  >     .    ,ltfoit4J    4y/^*kvrJUtt§ri^iJlAymof* 

Vm iwkoaarfMa  ii^ *iMlng stt^^etaphtffl^ 'Iftit^  W aticoAimba 
yet  a{il.a|^j«mif  i«rtiM>iirtiaiii»g]9lian:viidbBindid  in  >bierogly^ 
phic  symbols  faneifuUy  analogized .  u <  t « r :    •     •»  - 

ffafkurion.    The  Divine  Legation,  book  ir.sec.  4. 
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il 


FAVCY.        Bttt  I  £nd  myself  cOit^itpw^hy  the  wtty,  t*  jtiflHy  th^  bUliop 

— — -^  a^rainst  aiV(^Tkxpi!rt«d  HdciiSitioft'df  a  Ittte  nulhoi*,  wlib  tHrffees  him 

FAN-  with /«r««/¥/ii«#  and  •{>nMxtwp*'Ji(rtL  •',  "•        '     !."M'    If 

FARON,      Bitkop ifcfjiif:^   IP^ii*''  n^rzi'  ^.d:'Pr^meM9evif^sJUiioH, 

Al  Wisdom's  sbrio(^ llWKil^^tUi  flaiW  teciltii'if;'  " ' 

'    ^(Wl^^^Kfcy  ^Wtfrifeitt^U MSefreo^^^^^^        '^* 

Till  she  her  brighcst  lightaings  round  reveaMng/  ^v'T  jta  <TT 


C«ld-bIaod«]  eptic 


v'be\^^'i^kii)'i^feeble  fiitt 

Aik!  shall  tl)^kwld  «l /M^|nfVvq/^  ^  )>   >«  ^i  m>\  M/v 

»    1     ^hfii»)QVter|r\fticnlid*iM»flAiftls    v^v 
Raptnr'd  though^  that  want  but  words. 

...  ^H  .,  ia..  .ft  *|pji^/,4^J:'  '^  m:iiafom. 

So  feiep  4,  %,qi^cian  bvd*  .9*.  jw^ ;..  t .  ,  .  v    .  o  A 
And  vejl'd  ip  f^jj^'j  ,^ij)|i?yi«08(fij»  \^X  .,..,/: 

Tiiat  faintly  gleara*d  on  their  prophetfc  eye 

-      '  •'       '    -  ^  1..'}  ..?)>..•  ^i    yit  .    ♦'.•■       'miHMr.'-(llftfld. 

FAKX)^  sov  d^!,  prtiitQip^rfeQt  JBnd  .past  partioiple  of 

find,  4JfiV*     •«    J       •••'].»..       i.-.M.A).'     t      '_   ,      ;)  I,     '^         ;,.,,' 

FANB,»I»V^iM»fi,  a  temple,  from  the  Gr.  yat^;  by 
transposition  av<y^^.nndpr»fi3^:th^.DigHminB  Favov. 
And  pctov,  fniin>im^8|iryAcr6ttor«,rt»>itih«ibiii  to  dwell. 

The  ^MtatMb  or  abode,  itc.  of  deifted  per^nages; 
tbe  plaf^  in  wfiidi ,  tb^ir ,  worship  is  perfomied  or 
soleninizedf;  a  temple. 

For  notes  of  sorrow,  ont  of  taoe  are  worse  ; 

Than^I^tstfl,  and  pA^nei  (bat  lie.  ., 

Shak^fpeture. ,  CywiMjffle^.fel  389. 
This  mostii9ligi»iia..]rittg  [Etbelbert}  with  nmet  dermit  faten^ 
.  IWijaig^t^v^A  .to>£aiil^  i n^Loiuie*  4^  exkt. 
And  privileges  gavoj  this  temple  to  protect. 

••    "    '     ^Pra^fon.    Pd^-o75CJit,  sdig  11.  . 


The 


FUnerai  of 


Yet  I  nor  honours  Mfky>iior-rigUl  divina. 
Nor  for  mpcft.attais,.Oft«Mr9  fime^nptmrn, 

Aktfinon. 

Prood  casde,  to  tfey  banner'^  j^dwer,' 
LftI  pictare  bids  her  globing  powers 
Theif  boid'historic  grbjipfes  impart f  '.  ,  ,  !..   ,p 
She  bids  th'ilIuAiinat^j)&ne,  ,.^.     \',   ,    ,,^.\ 
^  Along  ihv  lofty- vaulted /oji^,' 

Sbed  the  aiiiii^laze  of  radiance  richly  clear. 

•  *  ^m^tm.  '  Oifc«0f  •  *W*  rAe  JVh*'  THf,  1788i 

And  now^  ioiperial  Cl^leUr  with. grieving. ey^  . 
^   Beheld  .ground  bis  i4av^t^r'iJ,  people  lie; 

^j».pa|iM?9b^ijro^9g,^a4ms,i^i*e*a>rj)«i9WB        ..  , 

An4vdMPl«4ipn  lteo^8|l,the  w^t«k«d  town 
Spread  wide  and  wider. 

"",        ^Toofe;''  toribic&'yWnWIbiolJ'xTil 

•F4P»t^  ViAWE^' tfBe'«¥A!nfc /^^' -  <  ••" 

•  ^^vi  'O^^Wf  («9pJ^  ^n^  and, ever  untrewe 

Ana  undiscrete,  and  changing  as  s^Jane.      , 

Chauch',    7%e  GterkeffnU.  V.  8872. 

;  T^i    I,  .  J'    t"  J"      _  .    .    .."•I      'I'A' 

Fanfarona'di!.  J  ag^unct;  a*.  |.iwi%pf?ts;>to// challenge 
or  brave  one  wJAlv  sound  of  trampetB^;  te  In^g,  vaunt ; 
mafa»>«^vgreaf^41oiMr)«ih''.dr  Wrr^Ado.  Cotgrave."  Tbe 
word,  ^ya  /J^4iage».(,jb,<iA^rabkiMai}di  sigiBrifier  '^igllt, 
iimBsiaiit,iii^llBati«v;'.iJoiiS4il^)i9<piioDiifeW9  wore  didii>  her 
can  perform.  .,d».  ■.!,.««.      >* 


FA'NFARON^T  ;'*Fy,j5i^n/(jff^ ^  to  sowid  or  re- 


f  "lo  ?rrn()t 

in  tfie  civility,  of  \our  poets  is.  the' characTbr  kX'x  fanpirdn  Or 
ect^ :  Vo»  u^llb  lisWVti^ht  (iA3l^eaiiUiiiiW<^'^iUk  6&.  H^^liik 
<6  Ma  at^  vAUr^>bf^M|fihltk>viWi^to^,^bkA  t|(«iUi!|;tyT'aipM 
il»te¥CP«s1pdbMBiiqi|flilBlb  io  ,n;  boPoqao  soniihiifnv   :T<,'t 

Th«  second  notifidlilittiiniBlU  Idilgf^  odc^tenf^iil  tb^  iMffKCMi* 


saucy 

m-f  ^nrw  >M<  v<9Mli»l^oi^AMd»^(M>#*i>fi^ 

6    >•*  jt«o/'/^    mtl-1   lo  t»j'|0-iq  •>.*:    kJ  yyJai1q*.iq    :».i]   lo   »'.:»«Ijljo«ii    •►.ft 

Fano,  71.      f /e?ig--ttw^ton«k^'^BeiaeJ^T^k4>^*  '^**^ 
rA^i<di?b>    -YftNGER. 

ilb^  \{iiiedftmiOn  iri  dttt'^art^KWHeeM?  *6 W^liWiikEitf  AttTo; ' 

To In^lbridWifHTfltft* W:tA\y,''tf ieffttW^otb'Bbri**!^' " ^    ' 
.  il.  Zlnowif,  fol.a29;^ 

^        -TTifTrw — M'l'ihiM  Tji'-.TWrfforn  \m  aJbibflT'd..    i  .,'..;.  , 
V    .     All-i^aastst  EOGMi»^«<)d^tbiK>iig«f.of.iaoA«)   ..>..> 
b^vi^^i  ^.4mbl<lM«^e|h^iq^ei|/a:Tifitfin4i^i^  , .   ,,         .    , 

Destruction /lAaii^  mankiqdf^.]  u  .  .v,  ;t\         .• 

Haji.  There's  letters  seal*d>o  wwfe^wy  Iwq>  <ob»ob^>l|ofW 
Whom  I  will  trust,  as.  ff  wniUs  adders  ftmffdf^m 
Tbey  bear  the  maiWIaitw  U)  >.:.iirii  -f.cu  mi.o  i.    l> 

..  J  u.  >./  r  iif«!ii  Jfam^  met  ill.  ac.  4. 

tlie  wild  bore's  oi  fndia  nave '  two  oowin?  fangt  or  taskes  of 
cubit  length  growing  out' of  lb<ir'>rfMMthy  sad  ir  many  out  of  the 
forhaadS)  like  Wv<«iitol«ak.>''>  >^'       ■   ''^^  «'  •    »« *'*''  '  ..i » 

'  ife/^MMft  'J^iV,  vol.  X.  isl.  231. 

BtM9).  Besides,  fb<^k^ig,hatb.w^te4^I^is"rocl8 
On  late  ollbnJers,  that  he  now  doth  Ucke 
..    ).Xhe.«erytneljninie0t$«if  ,ckaalioemWl:'<>   > 
So  that  bis  powfet,  .like  to  a  fmitgieme  lion| 
May oflaTi  bat  DotboM.  ..•...) 

.    Her  face,  Iter  bandsyjiar.nabed' limbs  ware  tom^     * 
With  pasj»|fig^hi«99h  tbf  bi»bes  ^  pricie]|r- thorn  | 
Two  mastifs.gaUDt^ai^  grw  ber  fligULpanui'd, 
j^nd  9f^  tMr  (aafepn.W/ai^<  Jn  UflW  embru'd. 

I)ryden,    Tktodore  and  ffonoriiu 


'  Scarce  aouadaso  far 


The  diftlttl  A»gor^  when  same  soutbeim  blast 
TeajES.ffom  tbe  Alps, a  ridge  of  knotty  oaks 
Deep  /iiv!c^  aqd-  ancient  tenaats  of  tbe  rock.        > 
ffatiq^    J^if^  Jf>oemt»  book  ii.    Tkt  Ficiory  of  M*  Poie§. 

IaJ*olan(L  liberty  is  subvertei[(^  that  lAiir  portion  of  the  creation 
seiXM  by  toe  V^letfUess  fangt  of  despotism ;  tbe  wretched  inha- 
bitants reduced  to  the.  safaesitnatiowwithflfcb  -other  alarefl  of  their 
new  masters,  and  in  order  >ta<add  insnk  to  Cradty,  eajotned  to  sing 
TV  Dnsm  for  the  Uaaaingsthus  conferred  -vpotf  them. 

Fox,    Spe^hety  yoI.  v.  p.  159. 

FA'NGLE,  n!X  Perbap^,  says  $^ii?per,  from  the  old 

Fa'ngled.  .  ,  j/wordfungl^tiioepia,  aad  thi6  from 
A.  S,  feng^an,  t  MUMoipere,  >  »«*»  mggf^i^'  tx^pti^e,  tc. 
nova  coepta.    Applied  to  ^    ""  *^  •     .^  ^  .*  > 

^  ^^^«P|>^  A^  'to'nrttfalhj^  iiff^';  a  tbolish  inno- 
vation.      ' 

IMm  word  40  of  rare  bccDfrreficf^'  #)thbtit  Ift^  eJbltHet 
neit.     •'".'  "'"■'  """''■'  '"  '""'  ''"    "  '"^  •  • 

<J/"1    h'l  *     ■!  I)  ti  w.'.i.     n -vi     II  •    .      '<    '''     "•-*      "'    '•>■      -  '■' 

As  doeth  theTidife,  for  new/aM;iS(fjriti!«^.!i  :o    i.  ^'^     ^" 
CAoffCcr^^    'K^.^'oSf^t.y^  Legend  of  Good  JFomen,  fol.  158. 

Ad4  ^Hu^.H  ^Iffdelib  the^^  Jiaad^ri^^OP  isajn^ucbCidiB  fatiier  by- 
cause,  t|iou  Art,  calj|^4pvi^,a.teac;b^  oi;.lhe.>Gbc||pnl  t^ai^gtuot 'yel  of 
full ,  groikven  age;*  which«.  .4a  no(„  woAle.  )e«ayj|jf»>UMarenie  lot»tnewe 
/a>i^(c|,^t  thoa.bao^  bfeo..kKqHgl^ v|^,.4asiiit(iwafa)«aeiifiK>aviby 
youth  m  tbe  (^^  pf  tjaa  Q>)<»W.U?<^  idgaaA  j^nnnt^  ^i  o'>'^"' 
ij     .,  v..i.\Mitt      r. '\    j\.v.''^>     ^\iyt(daa.     2W/Ajr,cb.iv. 
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TAUOL^  1%«  Msf  due  that  rait»  vnraaUc, 

'=.  "  Uw  renraaunte  that  ramajne 

FANTASY.  Of  this  new  fan^ide  fickle  fioclM, 

woulde  pose  aod  put  to  |Miie 
!%•  fiMiog  Fabiea  Ittlidg  tongue. 

Drtmi,    Barmiif.     Satire  2.  sig.  I. 

71)f y  dimmynhe  noo  p&H  of  their  muedtie,  eyther  with  newe 
flm§kmmtef  or  with  oner  sunptuoiu  ezpencef. 

Sir  TAamoM  Eiifnt.    Oftfcrmwrf  di.  iU. 
Be  not,  M  b  onr/knyM  world,  agannooti 
Nobler  than  tfiat  it  coueit. 

SAaktft^t.    CpNheline,{oia9A. 

Their  curious  and  inconstant  new  fanglenea  will  not  abide  to 
stay  it,  but  wi^h  an  heady  importunity  labours  to  o^er'^aitea  the 
pace  of  God.  ' 

Hatt,    Cbnt.    Saui  and  Sammi,  ifoI.  L  kl  1024, 
In  bolyday  gown,  and  my  ntw -/angled  hat, 

LMt  Monday  I  tript  to  the  fair; 
I  held  up  my  head,  and  I'll  tell  you  for  what, 
Brisk  Roger  I  guesa'd  won'd  be  there. 

GmmMffham.    Hafyday  Gown, 

PANNOM,  Ger.  .fane,  pannus  Hneus ;  Groth.  fana, 
*'  Fr.  fanon  i  a  scarf-like  oraameDt  worn  on  the  left 
arm  of  a  sacrificiBfi^  priest."     Cotgrave. 

She  is  in  lyke  ease  llbrishinglye  .decked  wyth  golde,  preelouse 
ttonc,  and  pearles,  not  only  in  btr  many  folde  kyndes  of  omamentes, 
as  IS  her  eoopes,  oorporasses,  chesybles,  tunicles,  stooles,  faauumt 
and  miteriy  bnteiio  in  mysteiye  of  ooaterfeitiB  godlinetse. 

BaU,    Imagey  part  it  sig.  X  3» 

Take  from  yonr  tmesubiectSf  the- Pope's  false  Christ  with  his  bels 
and  baUittges,  witfi  his  mitert  and  mastries,  with  his  fannomt  and 
fopperies,  and  let  them  haue  frely  the  true  Christ  again. 

Id,    EnglUh  ^Futarieij  Prefaeejp,^ 

Fr.  fanitUne  ;  It.  and  Sp« 
fiaUatia ;  Lat  phantatia ; 
Qr*  0ayTatf/a,  firom  ^vroj^o'- 
Oat^  ami  this  from  t^vc^Oai^ 
to  appear.  Sec  Fancy,  ante, 
y  "  Fr.  fantader  ;  to  imagine, 
'devise,  conceive,  invent;  cast 
about,  think  of,  revolve  in  the 
•mind;  reprasent  by  imagina- 
tiM ;  aiflo,  tofmcy  or  affect" 
Cotgrave. 

Fantoitical ; — imaginary. 


For  Jiowicvcr  in  spatter  of  sensation,  it  [my.  soul] 
eyes,  and  hears  by  the  eares,  and  imagines  by  those  fanti 


by  the  FANTASY 

-    .  * o —  ~j • swuthat  1 

are  represented  unto  it;  yet  when  it  comes  to  the  higher  works  of 
intellectnal  elevations,  how  doth  it  leave  the  body  below  it. 

Ho/A    Tempiatkmt  JHepeUcd.    Z)tc«<fe  1.  vol.iK.  foL  648. 


FA'NTASY,  if. 
Fa'ntast,  n. 
Fa'ntastino,  n. 
Fanta'sm, 
Fanta'stick,  fl. 
Fanta'stick,  adj. 

Fanta^sticallt, 

FANTA^tnOAUfBSB. 

FANTA'snCKNBCS, 

Fanta'sticklt, 
Fanta'stry. 
whimsical,  capricioas. 


-  Bote  swer^  mte  o^ 


And  ffnde  «p  fovUs  Jimietyr$.  and  foles  hem  miVen. 

Piera  Ptoukmm,    FfsMm,  p.  3. 

We  wimmen  ban,  if  that  I  shal  not  lie, 
h  this  natera  a  qneinte  fkntmttt, 

Ckmuter.    T%9  m/ of  BMm  PrOtfm,  t.  &m. 
Whcref  diners /anteiict 
Upon  his  great  hoUnesse 
Within  his  herte  he  gan  impresse. 

Oower,    Com/.  Am.  book  ii.  foL  44. 
Fbr  be  fluUtukflk  Iftiiis :  Fn  case  thei  go  to  wraeke,  what  then  ? 
iMue  no  lesae  Iheviby.    My  w«ge  is  laic^  &  though  I  ieae  sen 
ieele  thereof,  I  had  rather  lose  it,  than  to  oope  A  ^bt  wt  yc  weulfe^ 
for  another  mines  cattel.  Vdali.    JoMn,  ch.  si. 

am  thaw  ikai'Bo  thinke  after  Aoslca't  nundt,  do  take  tLwaj%  the 
truthe  of  his  natorall  bodye,  &  make  it  a  ytrj  /ntnMiieuU  bodye : 
horn  J*  which  heresie  Goa  delyner  his  faithful. 

A  Soke  made  6y  John  Ftfih,  p.  64. 

No  they  be  not  in  cSmnne  (as  /mmimtiieai  foles  wolde  bane  sH 
tbynges)  nor  one  man  hath  not  all  vertnes,  and  good  qoalitict . 

flr  JTitmmEifoi,    Gooemomr^  book i. eh.  i.  M.  4^ 

»  In  ftedohie  wis  tajfimimrio^ 

Alliorring  bondage  of  the  mindi^ 
Bat  now  I  yelde  my  libertie, 
And  wHlmgly  myaeMe  I  btade. 

MpfVi      TmS    mNMT  WcMiw    OT0  mm 


Howeuer  God's  hand  dealeth  beere  in  this  world  in  punishing  hia 
enemies,  or  howsoeuer  the  imkge  of  things  not  seene  bnt/on- 
toMied,  offer  themselues  to  the  secret  cogiution  of  man,  hia 
sences  being  asleepe.  by  the  operation  or  permission  of  Ood,  working 
after  some  spfrituau  infitieo'de  in  oar  imagioations :  certaine  it  is, 
that  no  dead  man  nuiteriaUie  can  enerrise  againe  or  sppeire,  before 
the  radgement  daie. 

Fbx.    Martyrt,  fol.  2Mw    jtmu  1«55.    Ji  Mhtt  eomatrmng  Oe 
Appamng^VeadMm. 

By  them  the  {brrny,  of  outward  tbinga  she  [th^  soul]  leans 

For  they  return  into  the  /antatie. 
Whatever  each  of  them  abroad  discerns; 

And  there  enrol  it  for  the  mind  to  see. 

Daviet.     7%^  Im$norioHty  o/the  Sotd,  aec.  1. 

I  passe  one?  the  fantaoioims  of  Ibnnes,  aocideotes,  outwarde  ele- 
mentes,  miracubus  changes,  secrete  poeseoces,  and  otitcr  like  forced 
termts^  whereof  Tertulliao  kooweth  none. 

JtwtU.    A  Replie  to  Mr,  Hardinge, 

— ^ Dreamer,  thou  art, 

Think'st  thou f/aniattic,  that  thou  hast  a  part 
In  the  Indian  fleet,  because  thou  hast 
A  little  spice  or^mber  in  tby  tasle. 

Ihmte,    Eclogue^  December  26.  1613. 

And  what  «lse  shall  they  heare  from  all  the  Russians,  /tMUu^ 
tiqueOf  and  Fr^chefied  wanton  dames  that  live  about  them,  but  this 
opprobrious  censure,  that  they  are  become  professed  Puritans. 

Prymte,    Hietno-Maetixj  part  i.  act  viii.  so.  7. 

And  if  that  any  drop  of  slombring  rest 

t>id  chaiince  to  still  Into  her  weary  spright, 

When  fbble  nature  felt  hersdie-oppreat, 
StreigbtwaT  witb  dreaaes,  and  with /aniattiie  sight 
Of  dreadful!  things,  the  same  was  put  to  flight 

Spenter,     Faerie  Qveene,  hooY  iiu  can.  2. 

Yea,  Arough  the  indiacretioos   and  inconsiderateness  of  some 

Sreachen,  the  fmtoMiry  and  vain-babble,  of  others,  and  the  general 
isposition  of  the  people  to  admire  what  makes  a  gr^at  show,  and 
pretends  to  more  than  ordiuary  spiritnality ;  things  are  in  many 
places  come  to  that  pass,  that  those  who  teach  Christian  Tertne  and 
Religion,  in  plainness  and  simplicity  without  senseless  phrases,  and 
/anioMiidk  affectations,  shall  be  reckoned  for  dry  moralists,  and  such 
as  understand  nothing  of  Ike  lifis  and  power  of  godliness. 

Qlmnmi,    Dioeottrse*,     Sermon  1. 


Neftber  doe  T  anie  tbingn  at  all  esteeme  tht /anintieal  dreamee 
of  them,  whereby  they,  extenuating  original  sin,  doe  eall  it  onlie  the 
paiue  of  siop  and  imperfectkms,  pkinly  agAimt  the  ounifest  Scrip- 
tores,  which  call  it  tin  and  testch  the  same  to  be  oaied  by  gracc^ 
which  is  the  medicine  ef  titie  and  fisiaed  aiaoe. 
Foof,    Martyr t,  foL  1 1 73.    LiUker'o  Ammer  to  the  Ptpe'i  BmB. 

Thy  trumpet  such  supposed  to  advance 

fa  but  as  ikuue/aniaetioalfy  deem. 
Whom  folly,  youth,  or  frenzy  doth  iotrance. 
Dragton,     The  Legend  of  Robert  Dnhe  of  fforwmnig. 

Nor  is  this  corruption  happened  to  the  Greek  language,  as  it  useth 
to  happen  to  otbers,  either  by  the  law  of  the  conqueror,  or  inonda- 
tion  of  strangers ;  but  it  is  insensibly  crept  in  by  their  own  supine 
negUgence  and/mttesticibseBr. 

Howell.    Letter  57.  book  iL 

He  is  neither  too  phantaelicaOg  melaneboly,  loo  slowly  phkg- 
matick,  too  highly  sanguine,  or  too  rashly  cholerick. 

Ben  Jonson*     Cgnthia't  BevelU,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Dear,  from  tbine  arms  then  let  me  fly. 

That  my /antoMtie  mind  may  prove 
The  torments  it  deserves  to  try 

Tbat  tears  my  fix*d  heart  from  my  love. 

Mocheeter,    A  Song. 

Onr  pams  are  real  things,  and  all 

Our  pleasures  hut  fantastical ; 

Diseases  of  their  own  accord. 

Bat  cures  come  difficult  and  hard. 

Bmtier,    Satire  on  the  Weahneas  and  Mioerg  ^  Afa. 
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rAMTASY.     ^<">  ^^''^  ^"^^  ^  hM  got  kU  estate  by  tb«  China  tMde  In  tlia 
^        East  Indies;  and  at  that  time  grew  so/aiiiaaftca/Ty  fond  of  the  man- 


TJke  OiMur. 


fjjl^      ners,  language,  habit,  and  eterv  thing  that  relates  to  those  people 

^     -^_^  that  he  prefsrs  'mu  not  oolj  before  those  of  his  own  country,  bat  all 

~  ^  ~    th«  world  besides.  Rowe,    The  Biter,  act  i. 

H»  halh  indeed  in  tbia  .last  book  oC  his,  to  my  great  amaaement, 

quilled  that  glorious  title.     Not  that  I  dare  assume  to  myself  to  have 

pnt  him  out  of  conceit  with  it,  by  having  convinced  him  of  the 

famimHe^ntm  of  it. 

TUUimm*    HMki.    Pr^flice,  ng.  A  2. 
HsBla  thM,  Njonph !  and  hand  Ui  haod, 
Bmtfitmimito^fiqieil  .lay, 
With  Sport,  tbatyeUov-tres«d  boy. 
JVarton.     Ode*.     On  the  Jppnmck  ^f  Stmmer,  ode  11 . 
Though  a  false  philosophy  was  permitted  for  a  season  to  raise  up 
her  vain  /niUatHr^  front,  and  to  trample  down  the  Chfistian  esta- 
btishmanls  and  institntioas,  ydC,  on  a  sudden,  God  said,  *'  Let  tii«ri 
be  light,  and  there  was  lighi." 

EraJUne.     SpeeeAei^  vol.   i.  p.   193.      Speech  for  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Markham. 
Such  is  the  fontaatimi  and  uDjust  inctfoality  beliraen  mass  and 
maas,  in  this  ««riotts  repartition  of  the  rights  of  representation  arising 
oat  oif  territory  and  contribution.  < 

BurAe.    Rf/te^iiem  •»  ihe  Revohtlwti  in  Erwnce. 
Twsa  sareet  of  yore  to  see  it  play 
And  chase  the  sultriness  of  day. 
As  ^ringing  high  the  silver  dew 
In  whirls /bii/aifiea//y  flaw. 
And  flung  luxurious  coolness  round 
The  air,  and  verdure  o'er  the  ground. 
Byroji.     Worktt  vol.  ii.  p.  226. 

FANTOM,  flee  Phamtom;  and,  antR^  'Eaxcy^  and 
Fantasy. 

Fsrfay,  thought  hey/kntome  is  in  mtn  hed. 

'    Ckmmeer,    The  Mm  aflame  T^aie,  ▼.  546T. 

FAP.  Mr.  Donee  says,  that  fap  cerddnlr  tneans 
drunks  as  appean  frf/m  ike  Gl<maries;  and  Mr.  Nares 
dedai«B»  that  he  has  met  with  it  in  tio  Glomary :  and  in 
Uka  he  is  net  singular.  Qoose-berries  are  in  some 
coantiea  called  Jk^ibes  or  feaherrie$^  and  in  Sullblk; 
fapes;  whence  Mr.  Moore  suggests  that  we  may  be 
helped  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  Ftsp^  tc,  mtoii- 
cated  with  goose  or  fia-herry  wine,  and  thus  (generally) 
drunk.  Fea-berry,  Skinner  Ainks,  may  be  so  called 
from  fian^  g^fean^  gaudere,  to  gladden  ;  because  these 
bernea  am  pleasing  both  to  the  sight  and  palate. 

Bab.  And  being  fap,  sir,  was  as  they  say  casheerd :  and  so  con- 
duaions  past  tha  car-eires. 

Siaktpeare,    Merrff  Wimea  ^WiuOeer,  k!L  40. 

FAR,  adj.  "^      Goth,  /atrr,  favrra;    A.   S.  fior^ 
Vavl,  adv.     >fiorre,  feorrutr  Dutch  verra;   Qer. 
Fa'rness.  jferr;  from  the  A.  S.  far-an^  to  go: 
and  meaning, 
Oone,  gone  to  a  distance,  removed,  remote. 
Farther  and  farthest  are  probably  a  corruption  of 
fiaiker  t^dfurtketi^  q.  o.     The  vegolar  compariflon  of 
far,  heingj  farrer,  f arrest. 

Far  IS  much  used  in  Composition. 

And  }tt  kynge*a  titsonr  he  daidn  nke  then/ttfir  h  nar. 

JL  efovMslcr,  p.ief. 
Vor 4n  >•  fmretle  itnde  of  Aflric  gtandea  while  fetta 
Hke  stones  (or  madyciney  &  in  yriond  hem  aHle. 

Jd,  p,  146. 

9  pon  eit  coonn  fxo  fentc. 

HBngme^p.  198. 
He  said,  Now  saU  I  di« 
Help  knyghtes  if  ^e  nay,  I  nay  no  ferrer  p>. 

i<L  p.44. 
Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses /or  aaondeT) 
But  he  ne  left  nonht  for  no  rain  ne  thondcr 
In  sikenesse  and  in  mischief  to  visita 
The/«rr«f  in  his  parish,  moche  and  lita, 
VpofLhis  ietr,  and  ia  his  hand  a  ataL 

Chameer,    The  Prakffue,  ▼•  497. 


Gan  I  behold  b^^ielj^ 

And  1  woU  tell  you  redely 

Of  tliilke  images  the  semblaunce 

As /arre  aa  I  haue  rememhraunoe. 

CAoMcer..  The  Romoni  of  the  Bote. 

Ala  ftrre  as  ever  hjs  might  see 
'With  Abraham. 

Gower.    Cw^.  Am.  book  vi.,  foL  132. 
Fyrst  I  consider  the  laboure  that.  thia.woauiQ  tgoka  ia  her  great 
and /erre  journey*  ^ 

Ftther,    On  the  eeven  Pemientia/  PatJmea^  fig.  N  7. 
Rn  passed  /krre  his  Erandlather  in  synne  (in  that  he  blasphemed 
the  very  God)  in  worshiping  &  doing  reuerent  behauours  to  his  faUo 
Gods  and  images,  a^d  pcophaning  or  abusing  y«  holy  vessels. 

Joy.    EapoMm  ^f  Daaklf  ch.  t. 
C«z.  Nay^bnt wh«M  ia't?  I  pr^ythae,  sav. 
Hon.  On  the/orra  side  of  all  1\ber  yonder,  by  Caesafsgardens. 
'  BenJonetm.    Fbetatthr,ib\.  260. 

Itie'eqnalitie  or  inequalitia  of  dayes,  according  to  the  neerenesa  or 
/dmrss  from  thn  aqwaoetiaU,  te. 


na. 


If  therafora  there  be  any,  who,  under  colour  of  .therbliSBcd  name  of 
Christ,  subvert  his  doctrine,  annihilate  his  authority  and  oar  salva- 
tioft  I  It  is  so  fiiT  from  being  our  duty  to  unite  ourselves  to  them, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  obliged  to  part  mth  them. 

DaiUS,    Jpohgyjhr  the  Refirmed  CMirehes. 

Far,  in  ComposUion. 

AUa  goth  to  this  innea  and  as  him  ought 
Arraied  for  this  feste  in  euery  wise, 
As  /er-forth  as  his  conning  may  suiBee. 

Chaucer.     The  Mm  ef  Lowes  Tale,  v.  6519. 
The  fend  (quod  he)  you  fecche  body  and  bones, 
As  fer-firthly  af  ever  ye  warn  fided. 
So  moohal  wo  as  I  have  with  yon  tholed,  [suffered.J 

w  Id.    TkiFreres^ak,y.l\27. 

llien  lather  VttlGtnipaie^  constrayned  with  loue's  etenall  lust, 
What  vsedes  this  cifcnmstaunce /ar-y^<  f 

Phaar.    JBneidos,  book  viii.  sig.  Y  3. 

A  cause  ytnre-yWdlMr  it  this.  Sadi  a  one  fell  out  wi|h  his  neigh- 
bour :  Ergo,  he  Wti  him.  Mling  out  bringeth  «hyduig,  chyding 
bringeth  hatred. 

WUun.    TU  Arte  9fLe^,fk^  44. 

TheriTore  doeth  some  men  ihoifir^firth  thinke  Umaelf  to  haue  ful- 
filled Ar  satisfied  the  Istwi'lfiM-lMM  meurdrai  aa  alauM  fto  man,  & 
bath' by  reaso  ibiH^eaeaped  the  thraatninga  of  thn  law. 

VdKU.    Afisicfasv,  ch.  V. 

By  oocavQn  of  one  fie  other,  the  people  of  this  realme  was  wonder* 
fully  mynyshed  &  lassyd  so/er-farthiye,  that  as  witnessith  Galfrydn, 
and  also  the  Soglisaha  Qros^,  the  «neke  bodycg  amused  net  t» 
bury  the  ded.  .  . 

FaAym.     RTorJb,  vol  i.  p.  127.    Cadssaiader. 

And  the  further  do  we  enery  r/ny  disconer,  Ymm/w^'wide  our  ndnd 
iswidrlgfcSGod. 

Sir  ThomoM  More.    Worksf,  foL  1369,    A  Treoim  itppm  the 
Paethn. 
In  thunder  new  the  koDaw  cannon  rani'd, 
To  call  iim  fkr-fimfd  wnrriera  aboard, 
'  Wm  that  giant  Ihud  (enkindled  'twist  the  French 
And  German)  with  their  bbed  attempt  to  quench. 

Sherburne.    Feftahen  Lydia. 

I  have  no  far-fitch'd,  dee^heaght  deUcatas, 
Whose  virtue's  priaed  only  by  ihaiT  wUa. 

-  To  his  Friend  Mr.  J.  B. 


As  wee  should  Uke  care,  thlfr  ouf  style  in  wiitingr,  ba  neither  dry 
nor  empty  i  wee  should  looka  i^tlne  to  be  not  wmdiof,  or  wanton 
with/oiHlWdM  descriptions ;  eitlier  is  a  viea.  • 

Bes^Jonsm*    Dieeemwrus^  foL  116. 

And,  credit  me,  ^fSmfitr-fet  vtanda  please  not 
My  appetite  battvlihan  thoeertlMt  ase  near  hand. 
Beaumont  md  FletM^:    Ttto  MomesS  Mm'^Jh^tutt,  act  lu.  sc.  1. 

Metaphon  far-fet  hinder  Hf  be  understood^  nail  aflRected,  loose 
their  grace.  BsmJemm,    dMesooeriss,  fol.  118. 

Wist.  Hcaseth  yopr  grace,  to  answer  thtdi'd!re6\iy, 
^ .      Bow  farre-forth  you  doe  like  their  artifles. 

Shakepeaie.    Haify  ITl  '  Seivk»^P»e,  W*  91. 
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'  Vain  dreams  qf.  (^nqt^^L  9^9f4lh'a  kang^aMi;     ■ 

,  I^iptlciu  l^^rushes  where  the  Spartan  lord 

liike  liphtnin^  braudish'd  hh /ar-b<a/nvM  sword.  ,• 

Af^  ^^Mjess  iowm  far-distant,  never  bless'd, 
oave'wnfln  its  aonaal  course  the  camvai^ 
Beods  to  tire  ^oia«i>;:M»i  6t  mmX^ikitf;       *  ' 
WithMWOfkMittfkittU    '    '"'        '      '     "  -; 

Tk6mi6n:  '  Wmitr. 

'^-[Eiis^Di] 'd«iAv  tiand  shook  tWeYurcbestao  Ihrooe 
Accaivt,ap4piAi(:4:4A/if**iB&#«/e«^lndBJi     .'     '  -      T 
Victorioas.  .;</.  PJdiipt,'    Blenheim, 

Nooe  fflatift^'B  t}|b  tteiro^s  trealth.  of  all  who  reign 
O^erlhef  faii'lsladils  of  the  neighbouring  main, 
Nor  all  the  inpDarc]^.^l)i^#f  r#)fl^4'.$^]f 
Tie  widt*ez.teoae>I^Q|itipeoU  obey*   ' 

Pope,    Bomer,  .  Q4ff9mp,h9ck  xin 

Nowmoyk  in  ^^om^t  ksjfbffie,  o'«rthe  deep, 
While ,ii|.her.W9{pbtt^t|MqMttd  thltttfi<i}«fkcp»^ 
.    Hence, Britain  l^stJiiier/^/'-tfjrlAiifoc^'reigo, 
And  by  ttie  expanded  aco/ii  rules  ihfi  maip.   . 

'    Piht:    tk  Afi4l^$  MajBtma. 

And  where  the^^^siVHippmolgUft  ilr*^, 
Reogmra'd  Jd^  justioe'  and  lot^length  of  days ; 
Thrice  happy  race !  that,  innocent  of  blood. 
From  milk«  fnft^iotfi;  ^^'th6U  simple  Yo&d. 

' .    Pope^    ^<^i^-,  '  Jfo^i  hook  ziii. 
Bat Jesuits'fil^v^ -^e^er W^has    *    •,  i 
Id  all  th<i4r  politic /ar-/^frA4»«y 
And  from  the'  Coptic  priest  Kircherut 
Found.  (wi#lTtlNiiQUsUe>«ay  to  jeemsw         t    •      -         ' 
Butlwr,    Hitdiirm,  ftrt  iii.  call.  2. 
Jb  apicioiii^ea^e  wittiiB  hs/arHNoiT  part, 
.Was  h^^'d  and  ^bK)n'4^Ja^rif9UliVl'  ...  ' 

Through  the  Ui)U  hQ)low  ^uies.  . 

Ihy^eft, .  FSiryt^.  ^  JBneid,  book  vL 

AUaa  ker  sire,  to  wkose/ai^'>ier«%  «jre   ,         ,  ., 
The  wooden  of  the  detf  txpaadelf  Be ;"  '     -  •    •    • ' 
Th'  eternal  columns  which  op  earth  he.ref  rs 
Sttd'iu  the  Ataxvy  vaoQ,  and  prop  the  spheres. 

.   Am  horn  touM^^^ftm  eieeetnhi*S'eir>'  uo»n 

Subdoed  by  steel,  a  tall  ash  tumbles  ddim  ''*' 

And  eoUs  ito  t«Mmi  Ireises  eif  the  gronnd : 
So  falls  the  ^outh  |  his  arms  t^  fail  les^^^d.^ .         j, ,  s 
.  ic/.    /fpfffcr.    i/ta^^  book  ;|ui. 

So  when  fam*d  Eddystone's /br-iAo«M«^  nf 

That  led  |be  sailer  through  the  stormy  ^ij,      "     ^  '  '^ 

Was  from  its  rocky  ixMts  by  billows  tore 

And  the  high  turret  in  the  whirlwind  borne. 

Gay,    JTmMf  bopk  lij. 

Then  hear  attentive  wbet  my  tbeugkti  M^sti 
A  length  of  lands, /flr^jfrercAtn^r  to  tbe  w«st, 
Against- Sicenia,  near  theTvber,  lies; 
Where,  high  in  air,  the  tnwiing  hiTls' arise. 

Pitt,    nr^ii,    ^neif^bookxi. 

Now  on  that  heroic  land 

V{\%  far-heaming  glories  beat 

Where  with  all  his  Lydian  bana 

Felops  flx'd  his  kononr'd  sies|t. 

iTevT.     Tkefira  Otytnjtlc  Ode, 
In  fields  of  battle  and  the'  Muses*  lore,  . 
What  wonders  have  been  wrought  by  damfa  ofyQtfp       ^ 
Whose  skill  in  arn^es  and  letters  spreads  tlieir  praise^ 
•  TbhHigkoat  the  world  to  their /or-dM/aN/  days ! 

^,   .  H^ole,    jOr/m^.Rmoso, 

Hie  Erythr«a»  era  before  ne  lay, 

Oar  destia'd  course : '  %fat>-extmied  bay. 

Oamhridge.     The  Scribieriad,  book  iv* 

In  happiet  davs,  witb  Bote  oaspkious  fate. 
The  far^fam'i  Bdward  heal'd  his  wounded  state ; 
Dread  of  his  focsy  bnl  to  bis  subjects  deer, 
These  lear»*d  to  leve^  as  those  are  tau^^ht  to  fear, 

Jjamghom,     The  Country  Jmiice. 


iF^H 


'The'^nifiuuaU. 

III.- »»  I..  •••  >"^     "  f 

HA,^ "fdrcire,"'  to 


'   Tlie/krt/yrc*'tftHile*ftfluktiry''an<(^oV^       *  '"' 
'     Ornaiy^-he^ftedamri'ce.  ^'^^"    '         •""' 

•  -.!«,  '  "  ijil*  •/  ■        '    ^''J^'  n,r-i"i  .»'  '••  <    J    " 

FA'RCE.tj,    ,  -]     ftrfa^d^^' 

rirtto^,W:   '   '   fsiuKr  6?  criun.     with   respect  to 

FiStCB^NT,'-  ^Hfer4ri[  ;th#  Voii^i'^it.iS^ia^.^by 

Fa'rcicallt,       I  of  various  sorts   of  tfMidsr*.*'  *^M 
Fa'rcicalnbss.  J  applied,  (wMfc^lAii  %U*fiMa^yx  ^  a 

cause  It  IS  sliiffpa  QrJflM  vulfh  lA  variety^  of  t^ijnfQs ;  or 
with  iof  \4lE«0ts  Qfs.vvarious  kinds.     See  his  Diet,  Elymo. 
and  Qri^,  ^efla  Lin^JtfU^^m.yjf,  fojpc^wi^  Eana^>  ■  ^ 
^  To  staipf;  t9'cram« .  S>«e'Foa6CMRAri.  •  i         -  "  '* 

And  pinbes  for  to  given  fayre  wive*. 


U 


M  t.. 


^okiwstf.  ^miTf^^,r,ii$^: 


.     .     <  .  iFbimenol  thyt<sisag»i«nO'Wise, 

For  that  of  loae  is  nsM  (hempme;  - 

Foqlooe  dodi  batel],ae  I  firide; 
Abeautie  ih.il  crmeih  r>4tof  kinde.  '  '  5  ' '"    "' 
.  •      ,    «  :  V       •  "T    I  !/*.     Tfke^ liMtn/of  the  RoieM-  127. 

Which  wa*«lHbr(H>Vf;'iPW'.  ^firfft/d'S^  swMl^^vJ^  ^^ttiemousi'^lcresies. 
Sir  Th$md9  MfofK     Workef^  ^:%\\.    The  Siipptiyation  of  Soute,, 

Nei|e»«tf&thei«  puddynr^^ffed^W'  f*^  oT/b^yfA;^,  ii  bjsBblye 
feelynge  faythefuU  folke  ^jnfarsed  full  of  heresies. 

Id,    lb.  fol.  614.     Thejfrff  Part  ofthe_  Confutation  ofTyndaii, 

He  loued  BratlbanejcooiUerfatlSnfiplalers  kiXfhreee  aad'  mhinmeries, 
and  vet  lesse  trewandes^'that  ken  natnnl  fooles,  iurieni,  and  Jesters 
forpwasure^  Golden  Booilit.  \A\\\y, 

..'•.,..      '^        ''        ♦•  .         •      -  •  '^'      •'■  ^^ 

The  substance  of  the  whole  is  nothinge  else  but  flafte^iig%^  and 
anandnge  of  the  see  of  Rome,  forwd  ip,  and  set  ogt  iqpj^^^B 
without  shame.  '■    '\,^    *^-       i 

v..  ..n  tMil    -1  ibvtt/A    A.  Meptieto^,  Hardinye,  ^.^93,  [ 

Be'si(}es/tJiey  could  wfsb,  your  p9(Rs;wo%ldiJ^ve^  ^Oti^raFA^^^ 
of  oiher  then'^jesty,  hh(i'(o;vvsy-Uy  alt  the  stale  ap^hegta^s,  ^r  ^^. 
booht,^theyteai^'heaM'of  fin  pniit.  bt  oA)<^wi^e,)  Vifarcf  their 
scenes  wilhaJI.  >'j-j   u.    tBJk  Jj»m*.  \\a^tmaVJmiU,  M^B&J  ' 

Thc^o<Wn  tfj^bii^s^^goeddish^,  wTlh  impropersawce,  and  i^j^mry  . 
farcementt,  Feiiham,     Resolve  ^Z.' .      ' 

'.'"  -f    •>^n':vhn  ci    \ >••*«' ot    -lo  ■.v.rn   -u.   •>>.  .i 

I  answer**!  not  the  rchev^U,  t^caiviei IJwiois^.tke*  afHiersat  to 
himself  when  he  drew  the  picture^  and  was  the  very,  3aiyei^9f  his  own 

Dryden.      Worki,  voL  iiUp.  B2,'  "The  Origik  djitf  Progreu  if 
*#fra.,   >(.   '•')    aj.»'l    ...,<    .  .'.      .1    -y     •••     ''^ 

Fofva^c^Mhv  nlake  ule^tbe  same  b'dbU'inV^iitu>n,  [MUigh^] 
to  enteilain  pHiaefai,ia>iiiiti7<(gebtleaieB,  andCbvetif-uai^den  fops. 
J   ..      a-.    f^.i^^Parsfry/ofPtutry^ndPliintiny: 

By  farce  I  undentand,  that  ^'ecies  of  the  ^nia  whose  sole  aim 

and  tendency  is  to.  e]U;ite.UiighUr«    h  

Hivrd,    Qit:t/ipjPr9vinceti/the.Dramq.   JnirodnMon. 

So  that  whether  t^e  ^^Ickemiet  be  farcical  or  oot^  it  will  appear, 
at  least,  to  have  this  note  of  farce,  "  That  the  principal  character  is 
exaggerated.'/  ..:.;'.',  Jd,^  Jb,  9h,ly, 

FARD,  Er.  farder  ;  of  uncertain  etymology.  Me- 
nage derives  it  from  the  L»at.,^i^pu«,  tbus ;  fucus^fucar- 
duSf  Juardu9^  'fitrdu^,  fard :  an  etymology  which,  his 
editor  says|  cannot  possibly  be  received.  Cotgrave 
says,  it  is  properly  ceruse  or  white  lead* 

Fainting,  also,  any  coloured  or  adulterate  beauty. 

Truth  is  a  matfoB ;  error  a  euftisao ;  the  matron  cares  ently  to 
concile  lore  by  a  grave  and  graceftfU  modesty,  the  curtizan  with 
philtres  znd  fording. 

Had,     Works,  vol.   i.  lU.  455.      .S'ermen  Preached  at  Thebaid 
Sepianber  15,  1628. 
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\h 


t  pmpty  vM-tlf  SMfl^fftiPf 'Ah 
(  ch«ek»  Daf  insteftd  or  cauyug  ai.l||g 


1  "    ii|g^  ^  Wowwr  of  health 


r  ca|^L|5  ai.l|ifihfir-fl*AL«f»h^aUh  upon 
filter  oeam  of  life  in  its  eyes,  rubbed 


with  musclei^'' 

upon  its   '     ' 

its  cheeV*  ^4\<^^^Ji9S(#^d>riflA|t 

wifh  l^iSts7woo],  piSnSMrwitb  French /onl,  and  exhibiting  the  fire 

Iteai^irg  iHi^n  NSt^di-'t^^^V^y-^^'  ik^^'^ 'k^;'lKo'^(iiV''of  Ui^ 

•  ,u',  'W    "-na  r'hl  OJ^      .^fHU/^  r^unndhU)  '-JBwlby^ll  fill" 

WhicH  t)dhji  b«Hei1tli«loBKXe^Tii>)<^l^  k^^^^\^'  s^Vw^ll' 
the  wats  ful  of  packf/ati^ftftft.^f^  the^^l>nirn6t"Wtx6li;  i^ 
(c^wct  of  the  oouetous  desire  they  had  to  things  of  matpr  value. 
^.oiBr^JkU^^  <Q«fli^€IA«i2i;.'b6ok%.foL41. 

TV#  Ath«|;w;i|[L^^^  unto  the  haven  of  Rrssa,  he 

made  as'  tftou^h  Pallas  target  (on   the  which  Medusa's  head  wai 

./omnd/icilhittiw^ttiage  of  the 
'i«i  nnaittked]  evdry  corner  of 
gaUeys,  and  found  a  greaft^fayit  of  aiivtsitihiob  I  private  penont 
had  bidden  amongst  their (/frc^^.  .'•    ,.  j  '    '    ;  :  •  > '  / 

.r\  .M  /iNfe?;<4.«A-PW«r<pfefol.  103.    Tkamdoclet. 

You  could  hi 

log,  Wil)i  HU /(ir* 


Moost  dere  brotbeftiaT  UhP^ffiift^Wi  ifakk^'^ 

b'-4  IU.1U   ?.  •..:;  •)^,'wy  r9tK;.ifil^J''iyi,,ch.u 

B^^\W(]|^,T,j^)^  in  ,i^\^,^l^g(B«,^tW  t^ow  prospcredeet  and  ftiredsti 
well,  eue  as  thy  soule  prosperetlu  ,    ,    . 

,-  .^cM  n  -.M  ,^lv^.^M\,  -I'v -.•//oJ  ^'  Jmjt^  ^j^o  1551. 

She  than^g(|)Jli)n9f5)pQn  bin  J«Mi>*>bvi)  o?  ^fiM-a 
And  honitf  unto  hire  hu|b0ll<^taiik^^'«y^n  ritiW 
.  ,•.^u^\An4,idA^^Wn  all,  as  ye  han  herd  me  say. 

For  which  the4ii>ari«a\«h»d«i)u««lib«di?J<^  ^'''"  ^  ^; 


on  entrc  >Ji^ML' 


',i\n<JBftt  thei^AfiAt.Ihe  miller  not  a  Ure : 

'^  ,oij.:.  '^nr,i.',<iiS' «...  •.(i/ff,  ^iMf-^ 

Atid  4fV«Jtf  iiiVtft^inM^tfth'i  w;^'' 

Of  me,  whosfc'W6;<K«!rtiMyi 


cm  900  i^ 

»  W%iT.3997. 


>  111  iti/ 


gnven)  had  been  bet,  aa4i)r9tTi4t./o«i 
Goddees  ;  and  feu;ning  to  i^eek  for  it,  b«i 
the  galleys,  and  found  a  gi«af(4fai  of  ai 


.Tir  n.v)Vi 


..iis lady  gotbe  and  tolde 

iOfihisrme»8ag«^.b<»W»  il'/r*^-f^^  •'''*^''"  l^"^; 


33. 


naite'to  some  great  person  or  oCner  to  show  them. 


.:6u> 


never  more, 


0.'bappie]r4b<H^in«W^v«lbfi>lMdB'the^fliiifi}&n  !  .ooImII 
.  lt>.eqol|^,^n;SOQtJ)Uwl.ftRCftJ«eJbflrft^tl)^!i.'v  1.1]  :>''•!  tj<  i^^ 
These /<Kr%A.0J[  thf  heart— the  heart  whose  sweat  vtWM^'tkA  ^'^* 
iXfrvjt.     ITorA/,  vol.  ii.  p.  94.    Childe  HaroU^i  PUgr image,  can.  4. 


queiUiiilly»  t]to;M^i^lit^M^bth  you)  htM  proceed^  orstie^' 
ceed  you ;  what  do  you  ^ct ;  )ipw  «T^yot:^^ea^^4 ;,  tiow 
provided  for^     •••    ^^ '»■■■'    '  •  *  '  i    \.,.,,.. 

To  go  or*  move  on,  io  proceed,  to  advance,  to  suc- 
ceed ;  to  lye?  tr*at<*d  br"  prbVided  foY.    |'   *     '  . ' . ;.    ^ ',  .  , 

Tart^  the  nolin,  thie  stbm  paid  for  going,  for  the  pasr 
iage.    Also,  U;^aV^^^piV>visipn^._  ...  ,-      u       •  no 

Fare  in  the  second  example  from  Chaucer  mify  be 
interpreted  l>y.  the,  wcw^,  .iflfdo;,  made  ,ff(({pi^«jid  seemft 
(as  Mr.  TyrrWHitt  obseiTc;^)  to  hav^  been<4ei«ved"fnnn 
the  Krench  verb,  fsdre^  ¥or  olher  distances,  see  Mr. 
Tyrrwhitt's  Glonar^  toCfiaucer,    ,  .  ,      ,^.,,  ,„  •,..„, 


Ig  Otb^r, 

For  since  I  came  topi^B^ia^«|ieak  lBitlf)»iTMMi^i<'He''4iath/ffre<l 
fottle>dtlb:>tMt  jW^^Hao^'y^  thmi.1i#k  not  deliuered  thy  people  at 
all*  ^.^r  J  i,  ,^,,..„i9#?Ki,4f?WO)l^>»'o.*f»<i»,  ch.  v. 

And  air,  they  siy'thtf  MHett'dkiUsfMi^^.tb'^T^rtf'i^  where- 
fore they  sende  you  worde,i^^  If  y^  wyfr's^tl^  tli^'  your  horses, 
they  t»vtfufOini^jt()''^at  WliWye-W!ll  ii^^  to  fyght  wyth  you, 

and  to  kepe  their  <to,:,|ll)i^i^?^oifl^  are  nat 

in  myode  to  do  to  oJ^j^iY^ji^?>9,n5^^  to  the 

onr horses.       .tTrr^/.^t  ,1,,.^  ni  ^..),  ui  ,,  im...     u.i  ..o  'ii'l 

Z^rf^r<5^p...jf'l?M«af^..  rafircfeiwlLiuJch.309. 

For  M'4^t\'0oyte'^f  GtiHaNlrasiiOt^  bee  compared  with  the  soyle 
of  Germanye,  sofi^rf^t^XkfffTA  ^ft^HnMWf^^aertiol  to<ht  «tanpand 

with  the /ore  of  G^O)!^,  ,M -■'.MKt  '-r  i./t /;  ,i --j'    /'   !":'i^' 

Arthur  Goidyfig*.  Ctnut^    OwiaMllflrier,  bdfikLri6I.24. 

And  therewilbail'iiftruiiil'H^tb  'ih}t  ^iifat^l  my  own  swete 
eonne^'Gbd^Mlu)('y(ki  gbdff  Ireping, Met  me  kiss  you  ones  yet  ere  you 
goe,  for  God  knoimh.5vt^fwo#hall.kMlegbtb4f  agftyMu  "  ^ 
SirThomaiMore.  .,Wpr^^!^{A*M.    Jht Hiitorif  tfHtcharU  Ul, 

We  truckt  with  tbefti  jfef  1  (ew  j^inne^  ^n^dart/eg^  (^d^jp^e  them 
beads,  nailes,  ^inne^  kedle^'ku^  carHiSs,  they  poinlTng  to  the  shore, 
as  thotighih^y  would  show  vs  great  friendship :  but  we  little  regard- 
ing their  curtcaif,^aij«  tb4m'the  gantb^nsi^e/^and  sb  it^irted. 
Hakluyt^  .  Y^fqige^^^.'U^.  Hi.  M.  118.    3/*  ^ohti  JDmiit. 


It  fortuned  as^they^logettiW /ar'4 J    ,,,  ^^,  ,. 
Tbeyspicte  where  r,arideUyCame  pricking '^f 


He  toke  galeis  tu^ttty 


.    And  bnises  >aiw^^  goite  o  hundtdth  ^f  >^~moef^  ^ 
To /are  opon  ^  flode,  to  wait  wele  bi  bat  coste. 

"    •  "'         '  ''  "-'        »;'J5'rii»«r; jp.  16^.. 

V^  god^  Val  he  has  ^are,  m^  men  diliuere  of  bond. 

And  distoroe  not  ova /are,  we  salle  to  ffi  holy  lopd.  .  r  m  . 

•  •  •/•     I.'    .-.'.  >     Yd.  p.'rtS.  ' 

Crete  wi  Jo  J^artics,  Jat/erif  in  to  Je  feld^.      . 

'^     '     '  jW.  p.66. 

Foure  k^^^  ^t  herd,,  wttbonten  any  more 
To  Canterbiri  ^/erd,  k  slough  Thomas  right  Ifore.  , 

•  "    '  ift.  p.  131. 

S»  iifmA  by  eofa  a  penone.  Jat  posMs^oa  IMake J. 

Piere  Phuhman.    Fi«icna,  p.  368. 

R}ght io/erd« Beson b^Je.  for  Jl rede spoche        ,i 

Jd.    /6.  p.  237. 
▼OL.  XXII* 


'Jliey  spi(|e  wtiere  ijarKieu^came  pricking tast 
'  Vpbn  (ne  ptame,  ttie  which 'bimselfe  prepared 
To  giust  with  that  brauo  straung«f  icbr^ht  a'  t$(ft 

Spenter*    Faerie  ^aeene^  bck)k  iii.can.  10. 

For  as  a  fierce,  courageous  masti^^v,   *   <:      > 
.  ^nX  having  onqe\Sure  lattenM  on  his  foe, 
lies  togging  on  that  bold  ^  i^ever  fofbea^     .  .,, 

What  force  soevef  Tdrcc  hiin  to  forego  v  ^   , ,  ,,  # . 

The  mdre  b0  feeli^liiswourtds,  th^  naore  be  dares. 

Vanieh    Hitiory  o/ike  tSviJ(  W^f9^  bqjJt  w., 

HcfeaaantiAie  up4le^dolpfains,  and  they  plyde 
So  busily  their/0ff«|9i;^eiieryMde»  .    .?.   i  •>'i 
They  m^eafp^oke  retvrne.  ., .       i<  ij<y 

^  ,.  ^rovwe.  ^JPasl0nliSr,  book  ii.  songs. 

Thus  we  to  bea9ta  &U  fiom  our  noblo  kidde^  '    '  '  '^ 
Making  wa  paatur'd  bodies  all  otirlcare  j  '  •  >        ' 
Allowing  no  subsirtencc  to  the  Minde,'     - 
For  I^th  we  gnidge  her  as  a  cosily  /drt . 

.   Daptnani,    Gtmdiberi,  book  ii.  can.  1. 
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'WlMre,  ftk  the  YiobliM  tHnU 


He  to  the  forast  gives  hiaf»remei/y  and  VMi  keep 
Hi»coiiife  directly  down  into  the  German  deep. 

Drayton,    Poijf-oibum,  song  15* 

l^e stranger  now  counts  not  theptaee  so  good, 
He  hidkJhretaeU,  and  saitb,  "  lie  silent  wood 
Shall  ipe  h9re«rtec  £n>m  ^besa  dai^n  saue, 
Well  pleas*d  with  simple  vetches  in  my  caue.** 

Btaumcni,    Horace,     Saiire  6.  lib.  d. 


Pbil. 


She  .called  for  music. 


Andbegg'd  some  gentle  voice  to  iunt  farewcl 
To  life  and  griefs :  Cliristalla  touched  the  lute  ; 
And  wept  the  funeral  sooyr. 

fhrd,    I%€  Broken  Hearty  act  iv.  K.  4« 

But  as  a  bark,  thai  in  foul  weather, 
Toss'd  by  two  adverse  winds  together, 
Is  bmis*d  and  beaten  to  and  fro, 
And  knows  not  which  to  turn  him  to ; 
So /ar'd  the  knight  between  two  foes. 
And  knew  not  which  of  them  t'oppose. 

Btdler,    Hudibtoi^  part  i.  can.  3. 

Yet,  labouring  well  his  little  spot  of  ground, 

Some  scattering  pot-herbs  here  and  there  he  found ; 

Which,  cnltivatea  with  his  daily  care. 

And  brnisM  with  vervain,  were  his  frugal  fart, 

Drydm,    Firgii.     Georgies,  book  iv. 

Your  answer  yesterday  from  the  Chancellor  was  about  rejectinff 
your  Speaker  by  the  King's  prerogative.  And  will  yon  sit  down  and 
givoup  vour  right  for  a  compliment?  if  lO^ySirewetf  chusing  a  Speaker 
for  the  future. 

Partiameuiary  Bi$iorf,     Charla  II,  Anno  1678,  9. 

The  hardy  veteran,  proud  of  many  a  scar. 
The  manly  charms  and  honours  of  the  war, 
Who  hop'd  to  share  his  friend's  illustrious  doom. 
And  in  the  battle  find  a  8oldiour*s  tomb, 
Leans  on  his  spear  to  take  his  Jhrewett  view, 
And,  sighing,  bids  the  glorious  camp  adieu. 

TkML    CM  tke  Protped  of  Peaeik 

If  joys  hereafter  mnst  be  purchas'd  her» 
With  loss  of  all  that  mortals  hold  so  dear. 
Then  welcome  inikray  and  public  shame  ; 
And,  last,  •  long  fareweii  to  worldly  ftane. 

Dryden.     The  Hind  amd  ike  Paniker, 

'the  question  itself  is,  whether  the  peace  now  proposed,  such  as  it 
II,  be  better,  or  not,  than  a  continuation  of  hostilities  ? — ^Whether, 
aecording  to  a  familiar  mode  of  speech,  we  may  not  go  fardier  and 
/ttre  worse. 

WmdJkmm,    S^teeckee,    Peace  efAmienM^  Nov.  4.  1801. 

Then/oreve//  love«  and  farewell  youdifhl  fires  1 
A  nobler  warmth  my  kindled  breast  inspires. 
Far  bolder  notes  the  list'niog  wood  shall  fill : 
Flow  smooth,  ye  rivulets ;  and  ye  gales,  be  still. 

•ToMCf .     SoHma,    An  Arahkm  Eetcgue, 

There  Harold  gazes  on  a  work  divine, 

A  blending  of  all  beauties ;  streams  and  dells, 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  mountain,  vine^ 
And  chiefiess  castles  breathing  %tttn  fareweUe. 
Byron.  fTorkt,  vol.  i.  p.  248.     ChUde  Harold's  Pilyrimage,    . 

FA'RINA,   .    \     Fr.  farineux ;  from  L»L  farina. 
Farina^ceous.  J  meal,  irom^r,  corn :  far  nuditum. 

Some  fly  with  two  wiogs,  as  birds  and  many  insects, 
four,-  and  tMfarinaceoMM  or  mealy-winged  animals,  as  I 
and  moths 


FARM.  ».        ">     Fr./mnc;  Which  Menage  derfves  FARINA. 

Farm,  ».  ffroin  the  Lat.^rwiiw,  g.  d.  tut  lieu        — 

Fa^omea,  f  fenne,  wi  closerie ;  to  vkfirm  place.     ''^W. 

Fa^rmkit^  Van  endosure :  farmer ,  the  reib,  aleo  ^  "  ^  ■*' 

Fa'rmership,  I  dcHothig  to  enclose,  to  fortify.  And 
'   Fa^rm-house,     I  he  rejects  the  opinion  of  Spelman, 

Fa'rmholi>.  J  adopted  by  Skinner^  that  it  is  ftbm 
the  A.  9.  fearm-iaru  fwrrmoM^  tMum  prahere,  to  sn{»« 
ply  food  ;  husbandmen  or  farmers  (as  they  albge)  not 
originally  paying  their  landlord  moiuy,  then  ▼eifflcarcep 
but  fbod  {victum)  and  other  necessary  articles.  And 
see  the  Quotation  from  Blackstone,  who  adopts  tli« 
opinion  of  Spelman  and  Skinner.  By  application,  to 
farm^  is 

To  hire  or  take  upon  hire^  Tand  or  taxe^  ;  to  hold  cur 
take  the  same  for  certain  rents  or  aums  to  be  rendered, 
or  other  considerations  reqoired  and  performed  3  to  let 
land  or  other  property  upon  sucb  conditions;  to  till  or 
Gitltirate  land. 


with 
butter-flies. 


Art  Tkomm  Brawn,    VtUgar  Errere^  book  iii.  eh.  it. 

Mankind  take  as  aliment  all  the  parts  of  Tegetablei;  but  their  pro- 
perest  food,  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  Uken  from  iikefarinaeeoue, 
or  mealy  seeds  of  some  culmiferous  plants,  as  oats,  barley,  wheat| 
&c.  &c«  Arbuthnot,    On  A/immti,  ch,  iii.  prop.  4. 

This  is  divided  into  many  cells  whieh  cmitatn  a  great  number  of 
small  seeds  covered  with  a  red  farina. 

ftr.    The  Snyar  Guie,  book  ir.  1.  534.  (note.) 


Vor  wanne  enf^  bjssop,  ober  abbod  dejde  in  Engelood, 
Her  londes  5c  her  rentes  |e  kyng;  huld  in  b^  honde> 
And  ofer  wule  to  ferme  tok. 

B.Olintee9ter,^4\4. 

Htt  was  the  best*  bagger  in  al  his  hooat 
And  gave  a  certaine/erm«  for  the  grant, 
Non  of  his  bretheren  came  in  his  haunt. 

Chancer,    Tie  ProUgme, 

In  every  good  towne  there  is  a  drunken  tauerne,  called  a  Eurse- 
may,  which  the  emperour  sometime  letteth  out  Xofarme,  &  some- 
times bestowcth  for  a  yeare  or  two  on  some  duke  or  gentleman  in  re- 
compense of  his  seruice. 
Haktuyt,     royoye,  4-c.  vol.  i.  fol.  314.    Mr,  Anthony  Jenkeneon. 

As  for  example:  fgrmee  or  granges"  which  conteine  chambers  in 
them,  more  than  fiftie  cubits  in  length,  tenne  in  breadth,  and  twentie 
in  height.  K    /A.fQl577.     The  Statcof  Iceland, 

Ood  nueyeu  good  man,  prey  yoobe  nat  nriscontcnted,  for  I  toke 
you  lor  a/armour  of  myne  in  Bsseze,  for  ye  are  lyke  bym. 

Lord  Bemers,    Froieeart,     Cronycle,  veL  ii.  cbw  9€. 

And  whan  the  messagiers  called  vpoo  them,  euery  man  mad^hU 
excuse :  one  sayed,  ha  must  go  se  his  mainour  orfanne-plaee^Y  hm 
lately  bought.  i/dalL    Matthew,  ch.  xxiu 

Qeue  eare  thou  proud  rich  man  what  eoer  thou  bee,  th«t  heipeal 
together  possessions  and  landes  vpon  landes :  that  art  in  euery  comer 
a  builder  of  houses,  of  fermeholdet,  of  mainours,  &  of  paUcies. 

Id.    Luke,  ch.  ii. 

These  were  the  lucky  first  finiitea  that  the  Ghospel  brought  fortla 
for  his  rent  and  feranerthip,  id.    Act$,  ch.  iL 

And  for  our  coffers,  with  too  great  a  Court,- 
And  liberall  Urgesse,  are  growne  somewhat  light. 
We  are  enforc*d  to  farme  our  royall  realme. 
The  renennew  whereof  shall  furnish  vt 
For  our  aflayres  in  hand. 

Shaktpeare.    Bichard  II,  foL  28. 

Aa  when  two  greedy  wolvee  doe  break  by  force 
Into  an  beard,  fivre  from  the  husband  favme^ 
They  spoil  and  ravine  without  all  remorse : 
So  did  these  two  through  all  the  field  their  foes  enfblce. 
Spenter,     Paerie  Queme,  book  iv.  can.  4. 

Cato  would  have  this  point  especially  to  be  considered,  that  the  soil 
of  ^  farme  (situate  as  hath  been  said)  be  good  of  itselfe,  and  fertile : 
alsof  that  neare  unto  itahere  be  store  of  labouien :  and  that  it  be  not 
fane  from  a  good  and  strong  towne ;  moreover,  that  it  have  sufficient 
meanes  for  transporting  of  the  coanaodities  whieh  it  yiddeeh,  either  by 
vessels  upon  water  or  otherwise  by  wainea  ujiDn  the  i2id. 

Holland.    Phnie,  vol.  i.  fol.  553. 

The  moonke  anon  after  went  to  the/M-marw,  &  thtfe  died  (h\% 
guU  gushing  out  of  his  bellie)  and  had  continuallie  from  henseiorth 
three  moonkes  to  sing  masse  forhissoule,  confirmed  by  their  reneraU 
chapter. 

Phx,    3iwtfyr#,  fbl.  233.    IRny  John  poymmed  by  a  Monk, 
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farmtr  of  ftic  foirein  Uxe^  a^l  tribute  Iq^  the  city,  wlw  hacL  laid 
hands  upon  the  PhiloMpher  Xeoocrates,  aiil  would  have  laid  hfm  to 
f  fliiioft  in  atl  haM^,  becaoae  he  ]pud  toot  tie  duties  hnposed  upon 
stnng«n.     «  •     Mnmmi.    Pbii^nhtikA./^e^ 

iU  had  ^  1m4o  rtg;«rd 'of  the  Wttfe9/irrw4«r»  of  linage,  and  fclhei 
ttdortakers  and  puruoiourt  off  the  pnblika  fora^  then  of  te  people 
«nd4oaini9aii9fvi^aitlit*  ',.'-.>  t 

B«t  bavib^  reclaimed  once  ngidne  tfait  ^Icnt  noode)  he  desired 
•ooie  «09n4«creC  ,|«^yti«g.p|^fe^  wheeein  he  might  lofke  awhile  and 
recall  his  wits  together.  When  Phaon  his  freed  man  made  ofier  nnto 
him  of  tL/armt'Entteoi  his.  thi>t  Ki  had  by  the  citie  sid^ 

rl    lb.  Bl,265. '  AVo  Ciau^M  Cittar, 

Crofts,  with  sereral  others  in  the  kingdom,  was  appointed  to  raise 
nxwey  (or  the  kiog^  by  fammng  out  his  lands  there,  and  sellij|g  the 

Wards  and  marriages  of  such  as  were  in  the  king's  hoidage. 

The  jnnr  was  not  called  out  of  the  toon,  fef*  they  would  hot  'trust  it 
to  them  ;  'bvtent  of 'the  fcum9  of  the  chapel. 

Buntet.    Hiatmy  o/iJke  BeftrmaHom  ^^bm^  1549b 

So  etymon  led  her  home,  and  leading  there, 
No  more  would  to  his  country  clowns  repair. 
But  sought  his  father's  house  with  better  mind, 
Refusing  in  ihe/brm  to  be  confioed. 

l/TjfdtMm    f*ymM  tntd  JphtffftiiMt 

Of  which  nntn^er  one  was  named  "Matthew,  or  "Levij^who  wai 
before  «  pnblieaD,  or  one  of  the  /onncrt  of  the  publiek  lerenues 
belonging  to  the  crown  in  that  place. 

BiBhop  Bevtrid^e.    Sermon  84. 

They  haire  even  Tolnntarily  pot  their  own  territory,  that  is,  a  large 
lad  fine  coontry  adjacent  to  Madras,  called  their  jsghire,  wholly  ont 
of  their  protection ;  and  have  •continued  to  /arm  their  subjects,  and 
their  duties  towards  these  subjects,  to  that  very  Nabob,  whom  they 
themselves  constantly  represent  as  an  habitual  oppressor,  and  a  relent- 
kss  tyrant.  Burke.     On  Mr,  Fax**  Eati  India  BilL 

Farm  or  feormit^  is  an  old  Saxon  word  signifying  provisions ;  and 
it  came  to  be  os^  instead  of  rent  or  render,  because  antiendy  the 
greater  pert  of  rents  were  reserved  in  proviaions ;  in  eepn,>in  pwltry, 
and  the  Kke  j  tiU  the  use  of  money  became  more  frequent.  So  that 
t  /orvier,  Jtrmariut,  was  one  who  held  his  lands  upon  payment  of  a 
Knt  or  feorme  ;  though  at  present  by  a  gradual  departure  from  the 
eriginai  sense,  the  word  farm  is  brought  to  signify  the  very  estate  or 
Isnds  ae  held  npon  farm  or  rent. 

Slackitone,     Coannentarie*,  book  ti.  ch.  xx. 

The  Janaing  out  of  the  defence  of  a  country  being  wholly  unpre- 
cedented and  evidently  abused,  could  have  no  real  object  but  to  enrich 
the  contractor  at  the  Company's  expense. 

Burke,    ArtwlcM  of  Charge  againtt  Warren  Hatiing*, 

Shtver'd  by  a  thunder-stroke, 

Froin  the  mountain's  misty  ridgi^ 
0*er  the  brook  a  niin'd  oak, 

Kear  theyann«Aot<ie,  forms  a  bridge. 

Cunningham.     A  Landtcape. 

Would  Messalina's  character  be  more  ingeniously  drawn  in  the 
warmth  of  her  glances,  or  by  ransacking  ^farm'^arddxavery  animal 
of  a  congenial  constitution. 

Wa^ok,    AnecdateenfFainilng,  vol.  uj^.  61. 

FARO,  a  fortified  seaport  Town  of  the  South  of 
Portugal  in  the  Prorince  of  Alg;anrc,  a  little  to  the  North 
of  Cape  Santa  Maria.  It  is  seated  in  a  fertile  plain, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Valfermosa,  and  is 
tolerably  built ;  is  the  See  of  a  Bishop,  suffragan  of 
Evora;  and  contains  7000  inhabitants.  The  harbour 
18  alouMst  blocked  up,  but  the  roadstead  has  convenient 
anchorage.  A  good  trade  is  carried  on  ;  wine,  cork, 
lirmls,  &c.  being  exported ;  and  packet-boats  keep  up  a 
commnnieation  with  Gibraltar.  The  harbour  is  de- 
lesded  by  the  fort  San  Lourenqo  de  0!ha6  on  the  East 
of  the  river.  Faro  was  plundered  and  burned  by  the 
English  In  1590,  and  suffered  very  much  from  the 
eaithquake  of  1755.     Distant  South-East  by  South 


FAROE. 


from  I,isho».13.8  wlea,,  J«forth  latitude  ^sr*.  West    FARO, 
longitude  7*60'.        .  .    , 

FAROE,  FxaoER,  or  Ferob,  Islands^  ^a  groups 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  190  miles  to  the  North- 
West  of  the  SheUand  Isles,  between  61°  20^  and  62° 
S5'  of  North  latitude,  and  about  5^  M)^  dttd  ?">  35^ 
of  West  longitude.  They  belong  to  Denmark,  and 
ape  twenty-five  in  number,  but  of  these  eight  are  unin- 
habited. The  principal  are  Stromoe,  143  square  miles 
in  extent,  and  containing  1560  inhabitants;  Osterot; 
Suderoe;  Sandoe;  Vaagoe;  Nalsoe;  and  the  six  islands 
whidi  compose  the  Parish  of  Norderoe,  Their  total  po- 
pvlation  in  1B12  was  5210.  They  consist  generally 
of  elevated  rocks,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  channels,  the 
currents  and  whirlpools  of  whidi  are  very  dangerous. 
Much  of  the  coast  scenery  is  exceedingly  bold  and 
majestic,  and,  is  rendered  still  more  interesting  by 
the  variety  of  shapes  into  which  the  rocks  have 
been  worn  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  Some  of  the 
heights  in  these  Islands  are  very  considerable ;  the 
most  lofty  of  all  is  that  called  Skieliuge  Field,  in 
the  interior  of  Stromoe,  which  is  Btat«d  to  -be  8000  leet 
above  tiie  sea.  Ikttnrtindv  in  Osteroe,  is  2825,  and 
there  are  several  mountains  in  the  same  Island  of 
nearly  equal  height.  The  shores,  being  very  deeply 
broken  into  by  the  ocean,  furnish  several  commodious 
faarboura.  In  so  northerly  a  position  the  climate,  as 
may  be  supposed,  is  iar  from  hospitable ;  a  few  stunted 
willows  and  birches,  the  only  specimens  of  trees  which 
the  coimtry  affords,  are  sufficiently  indicative  of  this  fact ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  moist,  and  necessarily  less 
severe  than  that  of  continental  countries  lying  in  the  same 
latitude.  On  these  accounts  such  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface  as  are  not  entirely  rock,  or  covered  with  peat, 
may,  notwithstanding  the  thinness  of  the  soil,  be  brought 
under  tillage.  Barley  and  potatoes  are  principally  cul- 
tivated ;  ahd  the  inadequacy  of  the  produce  to  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants,  is  made  Up  by  supplies  of  grain  fitMn 
Denmark.  There  is  good  pasturage,  and  sheep  consti- 
tute the  main  wealth  of  the  islanders,  who  themselves 
manufacture  the  wool  of  these  animals  into  articles  of 
clothing.  The  chief  employments  are  fishing  and 
catching  the  sea-fowl  that  resort  in  vast  numbers  to  the 
coasts.  (See  Birdcatchino.)  Agate,  jasper,  and  beau« 
tifal  zeolites  are  found  in  these  Islands  ;  and  on  Stromoe 
coal  has  been  obtained.  The  chief  exports  are  salted 
mutton,  tallow,  quills,  feathers,  eider-down,  and  woollen 
articles.  In  their  language  and  mode  of  life,  the  inha- 
bitants very  much  resemble  the  natives  of  Iceland. 
The  Faroe  Islands  contain  a  number  of  scattered 
villages,  and  one  petty  Town,  Thorahavn^  which  is 
situated  on  the  Eastern  side  of  Stromoe,  the  principal 
member  of  the  group.  This  Town,  if  it  deserves  such 
a  name,  is  built  on  a  tongue  of  land,  having  on  each 
side  anchorage  for  vessels  by  means  of  iron  ranges  fixed 
in  the  rocks.  The  inhabitants,  about  600,  subsist  by 
fishing.  Their  houses  are  constructed  with  wood,  ana 
roofed  with  birch,  bark,  and  turf,  and  are  by  no  ineana 
regular  in  their  disposition. 

R.  Lucas  Jacobrow  Debes,  (Provost  of  the  Churches  of 
the  Feroe  Islands,)  Feroe  Reuraia^  Copenhagen,  1673, 
translated  into  English  by  J.  Sterpin,  1 676  ;  Lanat, 
Description  of  the  Faroe  Islands^  Translated  from  the 
Danish,  1810;  Sir  G.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  Account  of 
some  Geological  Facts  observed  in  the  Faroe  Islands. 
Trans,  Soc,  Edin,  vii.  218. 
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FAHrtdW. 


Any|,lfiJ»dc«  r 


%,.f»;,ff'%"%h.!  ..Ml,  ..1  1.., 


)ljhoi]fji 

and  Hffht  come  purged  from  the  red  wheat /ar,  it  ought -tp, be j|05/irpjj 
▼ery  thiclte  w'n^  v«K*¥f  i  olherwhiles  -:— »- ^ 


For  being  a  comm{^r^bfU\Ait^^9i6fi(04Aif^^xi^wy^rrtt^ntmt  con- 
currence of  all  conditions,  i^d^,  vttjtM  IgM^;  'It  it  bol  iiatunl  if 
their  determinations 'b«'frf(i«striii!t;  tdll  Vfafty  ¥r]u)!9  i««MiMsteut  with 

T;^^^V\  o^^^TMi^iut^tWfi.     r«(rar  J^nwf,  book  i.  ch,  iii. 
VfTiitrL  as  KiifilinW  Cffisarins.'lf^ope'Gyegdfy  t/aniW'IVb  Cftrfloffen^fr, 


^T*feYyrf^>^=<$«)nWn<AiTf\w5<rt  il''ie«?^;<tB€fy^^»Wlth»pt^"f!^ur  MAmQy^ 
tkmtWi,'  Atiii  So^irta^briii^  it  W/ttyii^  fWt!»rtte  ^Jlgg*/bnt  »re         ^- 
to  nuny  she  cannpt.    ,  Hdi/and,     PUnie,  Ibli'Se^i  <">  FABTHER 

-"^'V -«^4rMa^4^^&  1  HTM /  f 

dynamia^  ^rdt^^  SUiqilos^  natyral  brae'r'  tpidferm. 
Gept^c_ '.^^^^Vr^\  pod  sessife, '  oval  or  ^  orbiculaie, 
vaJves  flat ;  ^^^^s  ^^g^^  tw;o>^,7S^^p^  ^ayitjes  at 

Seven  species,  nMJygn^ijie {South  of  Eiirope^  E?7P^ 
andth«{i^aM'<QdP€yp«as.'i  J[)€fiuidoUeio!  /i.  ..o  ii  ,\ 
JPA^RTHBR^r.n       See^FAR,   and  Further;    of 
FVRTiflEtt/flrff/  'l^Mrhlch  l«tte*r>ftr<fair>l9^Yrfobably 
i^X'iftnHER,^adr.   v  a  corrupt  manner  of  writing  and 


Tbii  latter,  ^hlfthji»fttefsWf>^^>'Sft/f5T*^^.'9?  dwnft,is*he 
only  .kindith%|  »e€4»..Wu»ntTOretcr»pp  ly.hich  s^q^ount  Macrobius 
debAM  a.drca«Mi^.>aiUf  |k>i*¥:^  pC Awn^AWng:  ,bid  }^  fil%bry,  ^ivhich 


Some  o(  whom  nvMot,  wi^nout  qisparagei^cnt  to  their  prof 
do  it  an  usefuli  pfc'ce^of  seAld^J  W^^ty  'wiuiiU  be  |ile'ased  to 
and  direct  aiMh^e  kppro\<^ •exile^lMeiit^  dAd'briioKcesof  the/a 


But  \he'gr^V)'firy}t'iih^Uh^^^^  <i^fem\hx^, 

the  subject  of  my  learned  friend's  letter  from  Ronfti^JhaU  solrely  a  dif- 
ftfinCbH^ihii.')-)    ui'jrntnioqqr.  oil)  ^iU)'nii')JtlJ<Un  AoiA- 

FA'aaiER, /I.      '>Inm;!JrcJm  tHc  tt(xi\  Tethim^  irbiu 

^'spoer  of  horses  J  a  net  also,  toyjb'ne'Who  imidertalces 
the  career  ctue  ot  ihe  diseases  of  norV^.'  '    ' 

Pppp«a,liBe  tiufiJABj'jvifcftp  N^ro^c^b^JB^prroqri  Was  I^ncmlM  to 
cause  htr/errers  ordinarily  to  shoe  her  coach  horses  and  other  pa\- 
fries  for  htfir  ^dle  (such  especially  as  shee  set  store  by.  and  counted 
more  dalnticTa'A  Mt^siS  ^liWlliPaVi^  ^l^J  '  '^  '"  ''     ' 

-^   '    'miniHd,  v/^MkAr,vk».foK480* 

professioHi 

--, ,   _  ,_  r d  to  colledt 

I  digest  aU  thV*  kppro\<^  •ex^^lMeiit^  dud'  ^raoKces  of  the  fmritrM^ 
granei^  bvtch^ci^iand  the  like, iwhiiiki  Abe  aheicnts  did  not  despise. 

Out  C»sar^  it  Jiis  iMani\  JibovingblnilttkbQ  a  cb^t,^«mhi^ 
him  out  of  Italy ;  )|ince«  io^Mi  oC,^ei^g  Ms^.  ha,  pretended  to  be, 
he  was  fpuo^  only  ^faxr'y^r  wnose  true  name  was  Herophilpt. 

Jiilddteton.     The  tife  of  Cicero^  sec.  8. 

FA'RROWr  v..> .  ^K*,^  f^fihi  poreellu^  o,  farrow, 
Fa'rrow,  n.  >a1iUle/hog,  Ayoung-pi^*  .  Sonin?r« 
The  X«Aj  verrU^  or«.mith,^qiial  j^roli^bility,  (as^i  SkuiJi«?r 
acknowdedgoH)  IheL^t.^mner^f  hfis  furnished  thia  wor4. 
Jamieson  .ckeide9.rf(»niittif  IaU  Xffr^  .  Bui  the  word 
mayiorigliiiaUy  bi>  n9rtbeiu;i,.s  s  Fara^  (A.  S.  faranji  to 
go,>ii»«s6d  in  Sw^.).for<o9iffc;  and  in  A«iS.  fturt^  the 
noun^  it^ijbmildas  c$mi4fUt0;/md  fara$^  gentraiionesj 
(seo  Ihre  a«A  Lyej)  and  JWiay  hftve  been  applied  to  any 
^uit  or'prttduceiof  coUion».  <oC|^iflg  or  coming  U>gQthei^) 
andthu^to  any,thiAgvh«gott9U.9f  UvougMforthmri  ..  ,, 
Tah^axsot bring ^b^.    t    >  o>    v,  s  .«    >\ 

'     '      A;  anctrttfiis;'Bc^>r<i^ajie^tef^ri,'    '"      *     '  "  ■ 
*       ^     And  ^Nd^r^alM^aSlKiry^aVB  Into  that  lMd«> 

T^trt  ivef^thrtaisikUh9\plg»9ervtd  vpittt  diih,  i    •'  '  • 
.  fTA*mmirvnvflim  thm  avi  »oofi«|t^ji!€rnn«Pf  K*  > 


,   il^at  stood  my  master  id  twenty  marks  a  piece. 


Fa'rthest, 


'i^eaklng. 


tctn.Ae.l« 


Farthe^I^x/rp;!  I:," ;  tp  W9Vft:^^«i^^.,t«!(^dvance, 
JURT^A4J(aHiT.Aj  to  promote. 

^'^Asid  fertMrover^Ua  U  «Aoelle  katb«  talti#  iMdy^ofmaiiia  /^bel 
both  toreMB<ihAd  to  seMwditoe,  th^relbrett  is-werthytb^skth. 

''     Chmtcet\    7%e  PenpM^,  OrfaO,  tol.  iii  p.  298. 

Then.«^t|i,^bf /arMor  &.declarc^h  Wf^^rfore  he  washed  tbeyr  fcet^ 
as  ne  beiore  said  to  Saint  Fete'r,  that  he  should  know'ii  afterward. 
Sir  ThMMf  More,  fVqriet^  fol.  1917.    jf  Tnahiee  ifpon  t)ie  Patnom. 

Fardermorefj^a^  Saynt  Johan,  I  wwe  an  infynite  tooat  of  angels 
beholdingctheuceof  ihcheuenlye  ifiilhcr.  '        „',         *!. 

;  .'     ,'   r     .,,  -^       '    \\  Ba/e.    /tfury^)  pari  i.  sig.  1 6. 

.   The  iHtfro^eatari^naes  fetolile  tfaair  matter  ^m  %  farihgr  begio* 
lung^i0diiQU>g]thctf  PiaAaptraicai  and  a. temple  dedicated  by  Kiog 

Cv)srm«u>.,j    ):)j  ^..'M1\v^..^  V .inreamrajf.  ..Toct^j.-fol  Q3. 

No  soon^  If  as  the  moone  x\itii\  But  \xi  6tder  of  "batta^lii  they 
marthed  on  ft&ther^  hitviAg  for  their  gtiidfes'Aich  ai  wfire  skilfull  in 
their  wayts^  UoUand,    .^f^iamVmva^  (bt  864. 

These,  enteiprises  were  rcry  muchyar/A^rcfby,  ih?  copie  of  a  letter 
thati^^t  ppmnipply  through  meoa  hanjs  (true  or  false  I  wote  not) 
of  Otho  now  deceased,  to  Vespasian. 

/J.  "^i^e/oww,  fol.244 

So  in  the  chunch  findeih  he  in  way  of  spiritual  yinstniction  and 
education,  all  these  degrees  nearer  and  fyrther  o^i  untill  he  come 
unto  that.yar^^mMi/y  of  being  all  united  under  the  uniTersal  gOYem- 
men^  of  Christ  his  vifar.  .  ^  A  'i 

f/ammond,     fVorh,  Vol.  li.  fol.  $41.     4n»Ufer'to  l^ FMklaHd, 

^  Noble.  Yet  here's  llie  comfort,  my  lorrf;  mj^ny^inws,,  '      . , 
\Vhen  it  seems  most  near,  it  threatens /awAftjf  oft 
;  TourueuA     The  P&i^ef^  f^^f^  «*  »v. 

tf  it  liad  be^n'  true  that  I  had  taken  their  Verses  for  my  own.  I 
might  bai-e  gTor'ied  in  tti^ir  Aid;  artd  Iftb  Terence;  ha(4/b'/Aer(<tf  me 
opinion^  that  Scipjo  attddielius  joined  ^ith  me^   ' '      f 

,    ,     Ih^den.    A  Di^t^itM  99^  Epick  Poetrf. 

You  hare  therefore  qofeaion  to  think  I  had  partially  represented 
Biisebius,  Whea  X  said,  {Ihfence^  vci  i,|)J94»)  ttf4;lie^piad^  no 
farther  use  of  the  observation  aboqt  the  article,  than  to  prove  against 
Marcellus  that  the  I^^yt  U  a  distizict  real  peraon,  and  not  the  Father 
himself.  ..       .      if>ir 

WaterUmd, '   J^thj  vol  tti«  ^  178% '  >  ^  •  Sttsond  Dtfetic$  cf  mme 
Queries,  ,   .  ,  . 

My  opintoQ  is,  thai  the  printer  should  begin  ivith  the  fint  Paateral, 
and  print  on  to  the  end  of  the  Geoigiqaes,  wfkriker  if  occaaion  be, 
till  Dr.  Chetwood  corrects  his  preface,  which  he  writes  me  word  is 
printed  very  false*     .*«     •  \  ,»»*.»  / 

Drjfden.    fForhs,,  vol.,  u  part  ii.  p.  63.    Leitfr  to  Mr,  Jacob  Tomtom. 

I  cannot  certainly  indicite  tethe  Mttdfr  Staypattlfnilkr'Worit^ 
thiaOuMster;  [Johirof^Padoe;]  but  these  imperfect  notes  may  lead 
curious  peoaoqaioyiir/Arff  discoveries.  I.  r  a^i     < 

fVaipQle,  ,AMttd9tet  9fPaiMing,  vcd.  i.  p.  198. 

Vliy  fartiier,'  if  we  consider  all  circumstances,  it  is  to  m^  a  full  proof 
that  the  laws  now  in  beihg  i^^  Sufficient  for  punishing  thos<^iilayers  who 
shall  venture  to,  brine  an V  sedlilous^libel  upoiithe  k4ge,^nd  conse* 
que^fljr  fi^  (!4t^mi/all  tfi^  plai}'^  from  acting  any  thing  that  Boay 
hive  the  least  tvnd&cy>tetiraM8giif4n^«i<eisoiiabl««freAcc;  ^ 
^OktHwrfiMi    IHrAsi^l.  it.p.  d23.    JI^MrA'awieiiv  AVMir/xlH/t' 
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jp^l^^  CAewier/SeU.     ITorJb,  vol.  iv.  p.ll3.  book  ii.  Iet.47, 

G  ALK.        FARTHD^O; ;  Ki' '  a/c»i/4iiltff"o  j;'  4  Widitiif  Uo  four 
paiil8u-Vu^8P!»fcei..UA\28iv\Any  very  smait  thing;  as  in 


jf/^f 


%^ 


."^jriB. 


Hire  over  lippe  wiped, ^|^, dene, 
.  Thai  in  hirrcuspe  wts  noJh4nmg  sen 


>iB  dette  on  oon  wi«e,fi^<^b^»^''  /(J'A.giiU0bie?)^it9;'ti 
Ich  Doide  foi^ydhylMMi^  forr'As^HioiMi^ttiJwit  Im.l 

'  ff°*»  ,i<.:i)n>i  /'I 

sene 

MOTKrafiDn}wyBM^iito'h«lpe^i<>)tl»f»rtbe«i»^^.<oi;v«vii  ^^odl^an 

trcittrjrq  of  Ike  JUiftl,X^h«ii^\l«)MXl  o«ef  >ft8l^e  my  sayde  transla- 

tjoiv  *a4jviMfi  A9»J!ndea  the  pUjCC^. that  wer /ad^ 

Wai^     J*^Jef,  vor.ii.  foi:  2B.     Mjnsiifrf  ^tiui.y^dv^ 


.\,Mr\ 


^  i'  '\  ',T()o.j^(ipv)i^fi»t«wc.PW«>'  >  »  \^  \^    ,.  y 

Straioiog  his  tip-toes  for  ti/arlAina  fee^ 
='^'  '"  Aiid  doth  hesm  oti  ihrmetesy  tinmWrs  ir«ai^' 
^  .       Unhid  iambics  floW  frpm  trar^Tess  head.  ^ '     ' 
^^    '      •    '  '^  •        ^  A  //a//.     &/ire4.booki. 

9ept.  9:     A  precramatidti  wetft  fbrlfc  thai  It^'Buither^  fti^  t>bii4oQ 
iho^ld  set!  he^i  liod^ mutton,  kfld  v^ati-itNtlMM  f^'i' plHktty yWrMdttf 
theekMftllti/iftf#*keck«'ilNl  le^  at  three  farthingt  the  poaod)  and 
Oia.b^lamb^pglilpeq^  t)ie  Oliver. .,,    ,      ,,     .^.^    ,,,/ 
.1.     Sirype.    M^mmoit^    King  Bd^ff^rd^Jp  ^nnoX^%, 
The  aionAjp.!  .vtMJjred  £rom  ithe  king  was  for  bringing  «,  libd^ 
call^  «  The  King  u^veile^.  and  the  Lady  Portsmouth's  articles." 
I  call  Cod  to  wftnesi/riafeVtr  hka'^;;f:&f'/'^iV>^i%''fi^rti  "the 
knig.         '            •   .      '   Ar«fe  TVihft. '   Ci*fr/-/« //.  >fjtoi«  1©81.  ' 
.^,     ..    ,   .See  h|^w  y^u  like  my  rueful  (ace,     ' 
Such  you  must  wear  if  out  of  place. 
Chtek'd  is  yooT'  brain  to  turn  reduae  ' '    ^ 

^          '           Without  one /orfAiii^  oat  at  use. 
•  • '    c         '    J     '  >    '  Gf*6en,    fke  Or6ifo, 

•!P»®v  V,  A"EH-Saxoj|i,  Feonjcivn^  (a  fourt^y  part  of  a 
penny)  was  of  silver.  The  Farthing  of  gold  mentioned 
9  Hijpry*T.Y,wi^s  the* fourth  part  of  a  noble^ 
'  The  pi;^c|^  mea^^r^  of^a  FaxUiing  of  Land  is  not 
ftscertaioed  ;  but,  by  an  entry  in  a  Survey  Pook  of  the 
Manoi;,  of,  West  $tapton  in  Corp.  Devon,  which  esti- 
mates six  Farthings  of  land  at  ^fl6.  per  aamvm^  \i 
mwt  B^  ec^sidvrebly  larger  thdii  a  Farding-deal  or 
Famndd^  whieh  is  only  the  fourth  part  of  an  acve. 

FA^TttlNGhALE,  or\       Fr.     veHngaUe,    vert^ 

JEI^'iM?iNOALfe.'  '     " J  f jfc?f;i ;    '  It.  '  peftvgcUlaf 

iSp.'  vertvgadto.    Mehage,  ana   Minshew^   a  vertendo» 

Ibe  «laU«r.\givtai  a»  a  rea(Kni«;  qwd.  ciroum  Inmha^  m 

gyrum  vertatur.  ^"^ 

ftko  fwtmd  vbt  tpoD'daintie  hrtf  not;  costly  rtimeDt,  Mther  cotdde 
affray 'With. RomiA  ftVechbodcs  (otherwise  caUed  niyters)  nor  iritk 
feistie/artAMjf«*«coaKled ooer thei  alter. ' * 

Stephen,  Bishop  of  Wmehetttr.     O/Tnte  ObetUemWf  sig.  K  1. 
***1%iK:    iy  Hy  fkflhV  'A"t  ^^6ik  'aH^lfltf  fbhher;  fo^'  thete  '/d^ 
)tfilf«^,tek#*«pTallUiOTiienn#iiv-a^ay»«.;.,u      •  >.'•^■^^  i ......  .  i 

B.  Mac  I  have  such  a  treaohtrens  hoartof  my.own^^^lwil  tbiob 

-'^i    M  '  At<tbi^wl»y^tkIl^f'a>WlAS»^aii»*  V    )^ 


Imncfore. 


A  pale-j  JRoliiaAileiir^aitkeail^if^l^k^  loaded  m\iikk  ,€rDwoa.nnd  pov^ 
^OtAr^fnlbilMMMlf^ibiiut  ml^ta  ic^terybrilM|r4^,a»iihkiMMof 


'.i^^^^^urff:.V^y 


The  Faroinoale  was^^  immen^ 


ran  immenste  noipeA  peWtcqat, 
introduced  by  the  ladie^s''S'¥te  ei^%lhS^iwk^^^ 
fm;  tti  iirilttftfwi  of  the  trunk  Wopis  of  Ihe  »en. 
Sthitt,25&.  -•  ■  •     ;•>••  —  '■;•  -'•  .-:  f*^-.-, ., 

^mv^%'x::%fi<:fm^:^^^^  ts  i^.' 

Fa'scici^b,  Jrplied  to  the  bundle  of  rods  carried 
•"  FtA'sgiCLED.i/'b^fot^^  the^to^^  fcoh^W:  axidlfti^hce 
kctimllvt  tA  w.embleralrfW  '^    '       ^'^  ' ^  ' 

iraacutM;.(IjftLiya«n«ii^     a  small  bundle.  ^  , . 

ji  In  richer  aawie  wijirc.r, did  j^pnay.;  .    ,  .,,  „  ,  ,^,       ^ 

.  ,      .;  Proiid  h^ratufMAg  Kriop^  jocA^ytaip,.,  j^„  ,  ,.^ ., ,  . 
With  the  submitted /oioft  of  the  main.  , 

Xf*,  w??^  sH^.^itiyour  /a*e<;#  t<>  ;Jbeiis,  and  at  bes(  be  contented 
to  C(>llow  with  .seo^s  o^  gratufafiony  ^r  ibvecUv^s,  ao^rdin^  to  your 

'  Jjurke.     On  the  Jffain  of  IrelaniU 

Flowm  faadtletlf  fHk^ant  just  afiet  ranset  and  before  sunriie> 
when  thiey  are  fr^sh  w^fh  evening  and'  morning  deir;  beautifuHy 
diteAified  wfth  'Hrttjr'of  'orart/i^-scar*rt; (JT  ^^yeflow,  ut  of  bright 
oraoge,  which  grows  deeper  estrj  day.  and  fon^>a'^»Mty<bf'lhade» 
acc6rdidg  U  tht^  of  ka^'VKMfeoil,  Aat  dp^tti^kr  tke/McieAr. 
^  WUiiam  ^9n^^. . .  '^f^flfWft*f^n^l?»",»^  '%fp<^< Indion  Fla^s, 

X4vy  (iv'8)- uK'iiiiuii^s  iIiL'  uppoltiiiiii'iiL  of  liictors  by: 
l^mulu^y^and  it  is  probably  t^at  these*  .pl^ipi  ^bore 
JhpjFASCJBS,  ^hieh,  together  with  themselves,  were 'of 
Tuscan  origin,  Dionysius,  Hftlicj^rBassensis.  (iii.  84,) 
9ti]al?9„(v.,),^nd  Florus,'(i.  Si^  Mirioute  their  introduc- 
tion to  Tarquiiius  Priscus  after  bis  conquest 'of  He- 
truria,  from  which  country  lie  Iraujsferred  to  'Rome,  as 
evidence  of  bis  vidi^rieft,  all  the  emblenro  of  magis- 
terial power., 

The  rods  which  composed  them  w(;re,made  of  elm  oif 
ignoble  birch,  {bfstulla  terribUis  magistratuum  vtrgis; 
Plin.  xvi.  18,)  bound  round  i^  axe,  the  head  of  which 
was  prominent  at  tJfieir  extremity.  This  envelopment 
of  the  axe,  as  we  leam  Irom  Plutarch,  (in  Problem,^) 
was  symbolical  of  the  caution  which  ought  to  attend 
th^'^^dnirinistMlon  6f  judScial'  ^[yunishment.  Bach  of 
the  twelve  Lictors  bore  one  of  them  on  his  shcfiilder. 
The  FasOMi  csnied  before  an  Imperator  m  his  triumph 
were  Wreathed  with  laurel,  (Plin.  xv.  40 ;)  a  passage 
whjch  Hardou^n,  i^i  p^s  note  on  the  otie  befbre  cited 
firom  tke  same  author,  appears  to  have  misinteipreted, 
by  supposing  that  Uun^  r6d0^  w^  ttten  svftstMited  for 
those  cbmntfoaly  in  use.  After  th^  expulsion  of  the 
Romotf  Kingfr,  the  Fasoes^  were  retained  in  attendance 
i^onf'all  the  dumle  Maigietrates*  in'  diftrent  nombersy 
atioc^tdrng  to  ^Iheir  respective  gr^dM-  of  dignity. 

The  phraKe  f)ueet  titbmiiieri;  to  whiCT  ailuaon  i* 
mbde  in  s6mfc  of  the  aboveCitiltfioti^,  ^rdseftom  an 
act  of  the  first^  Goniul  VdeHus;  who,  not  having  ap«- 

glinted 'tt  QOilleiigue  with  iiittself  aiber^tihe  de&lh  of 
tfdtiis»'\^ae'utijustlv^'6U5pdcted  of  aitning  aA  4ie  sole 
monarcll  jf^.  >^  Hlm^diiiavulgb^cfMditaft)^  quum  indigiiitaU 
angerent  Consulia  animum^  vocaibwItindUumPbpiilop 
submissis  Fascibu^;  ^  ^  ^C0p4;fonem  ,e8ccn4iL  (fratum  id 
mvUitudini  tepeotacmlumr  fuit  ::^ulnnd»»a  dbi  €$9t  Imperii 
eigna,  confmi(memqii&wi(HnP(^M  O^fuuliifna* 

jegiAM  vitniftii  fhdfotan  cteH  (&▼•  i*.  7.)  In  what  man- 
ner the  FaBoes  were  Ihtia  st^tmititd^  aanlely,  by  reversal, 
as  the  arms  of  modem  soldiers  in  militaW  moufnthg,  is 
clearly  explained  fey  PKii^fch  j^PuWcbfe),  «^^  Ve  r^f 
pa^h^y%  W«*^^i<?A^ f[*tP^  v0»j5€  Vii^rif^^ai i^tUKtrei^ 
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AS 


FASCINATE. 


fAS- 

ClATED. 

FASCI- 
NATE. 


PA'SCIAajeP.Y     Xfit,JjMcta,  a  b^id  or  %a- 
Fasqu'xj^pw.  . .  jTiure. 
Bouod  or  bauded,  $wa^he^ 

Tot  Ihe  -annes  laot  lying  fmeinitd^  or  wrapt  up  after  the  Orecim 
maDo^r,  hut  is  a  mxddh  dUteotioRj  tbe  iaclwiing  Unea  will  sUicUy 
make  out  that  figuiie. 

Sir  Thomtu  Broun,    Cyrui  Garia^  ch.  ii. 


Which  y«;  to  preygttt  or  re^ore^  w^,  of  «9Uf|  fj»«H^  mtotliat       y^S- 
nsing  powci',  *bie  to  Vrt^it  Kuk  fasctattont  aou  bands  of  death,  to  get    CI  ATE  D. 

clear  out  of  the  cere  cloth,  and  an  hundred  pounds  of  oyntinenty  

and  out  of  the  atpuichre  before  \\)i6  •tone  was  rUled  ^m  it.  FASCI N  A 

,        Sir  TAomtu  0K9VM,    JUri^  BHirimi,ch,L         TION. 
And  eveik,4iaidAms  thema^vw.mro  but  /^datiotu,  and  hand*  ' 
some  ligatures,  about  tbq  bead?  of  princ^. 

id,     Cjfna  Qarden^  ch.  ii. 


FASCINATE. 


FA'SCIN-AffB,^     Ft.fawintr;  Itfamnan;  Lat. 

Faboina'tion,-    ffitMCinare;    from    \^f^i   toaiweiu^ 

FABcivx'ciova.  J  ocuUSiM^  aspeduoccidtirc;  and,  in 
covfirmation'oS  thia  «iyiaology,  Vossius  quotes  Fliny, 
*'  IsogoDUs  addeth,  that  stj«h  like  tl^se  are  among  the 
Triballianat  andt  IUyriMUis,i  who  with  iheir  very  eiesight 
can  witch  (effasckmif)  yea  and  ktU  those  whom  they 
looke  wistly  upon  any  long  time."  Holland,  P/in.  i. 
155.     Gotgrave  ealb  it,  Toey^bileL 

To  charmv  enchant  I  Or  bewitch,  by  the  eyes^  the 
looks  ;  geaentlly,  to  «hann  or  enchant ;  lo  hold  or  ke^ 
in  thnMom  by^chafDiBr  by  powers  of  pleasing; 

They  may  judge  this  severing  from  soch  temptations  and  /a»' 
eimating  yanitiea^W  be  %  state  of  real  infrtnchisement,  and  cslt*em 
the  odier  gi4<ly  sgitation  of  th^ir  persons  up  and  down  the  world, 
floating, upon  their  fancies,  but  as  a  pri9oner's  dream. 

Nountagne,     Devcute  Estayew,  Treat.  19,  so:.  5. 

An  such  as  wilt  not  be  impudent  strangers  to  the  discerning  spirit 
of  that  king  who  fir$t  cherished  him,  cannot  bnt  impute  it  lo  a  cer- 
tain binate  wisdom  and  vertae  that  was  in  him,  [the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,}  with  which  he  sorprised|  and  eTen  fucinaied  all  the 
(acuities  of  his  incomparable  master. 

Beiiquite  Wottonima^  p.  193.    Buckingham  and  Etter. 
We  see  the  opiniou  o(/atcinaiion  is  ancient,  for  both  effects ;  of  pn> 
curing  love ;  &nd  sickness  caused  by  envie  :  and  fascination  is  ever 
by  the  eye.  Bacon.    Natural  history,  Cent.  x. 

But  when  his  tender  strength  in  time  shalt  rise 

To  dare  ill  tongues,  nnd  fascinatinff  eyes; 

Tltis  UUi  which  hides  the  little  Thunderer's  fame, 

Shall  be  too  nariow  te  contain  his  uame. 

Lhyden,    Britannia  Bediviva, 
The  ancients  imagined  that  spitting  in  their  bosoms  three  times, 
(which  was  a  sacred  number)  would  ^rtvent/atcination, 

Fmoket.     The  JdyBium  of  Theocritus,  note  on  id,  6. 

Books  arc  not  seldom  talismans  aud  spells, 

IJy  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wiu. 

Holds  an  unthinlcing  multitude  enthrall'd. 

Some  to  the  faMcination  of  a  name 

Surrender  judgment  hoodvv inked. 

Cowptr.  The  Task,  book  vi. 
A  belief  In  Fascination  appears  to  have  been  very 
generally  prevalent  in  most  Ages  and  Countries.  For 
its  existence  in  Greece  and  Rome  we  mifrht  quote,  in 
common  with  many  who  have  preceded  us  on  the 
subject,  the  wish  of  Theocritus,  (vii.  126,)  that  an  old 
woman  might  be  with  him  to  avert  this  ill  by  spitting, 
(^Tt0^v<r2o«ra,)  or  the  complaint  of  Menalcas,  in  Vir- 
gil, (Ed.  iii.  102,)  that  some  Evil  Eye  has  Fascinated 
his  lambs.  The  Romans,  indeed,  with  their  usual  pas- 
eion  for  increasing  the  host  of  heaven,  deified  this 
Power  of  111,  and  enrolled  a  God  Faacinus  among 
their  objects  of  worship.  Although  he  was  a  Numen 
"npiunAScv^  the  celebration  of  his  rites  was  intnisted, 
i>y  a  singular  incongruity,  to  the  care  of  the  Vestal 
•Virgins.  His  phallic  attribute,  medictu  inviditB — 
nmilU  medicina  lingua;,  was  suspended  round  the 
tiecks  of  children  and  from  the  triumphal  chariots, 
<Pltn.  xxvii.  4  ;}  and  upon  the  caput  inJioneMtum  of  a 


symbol  of  larger  size,  the  Brides  of  Mutina  were  seated 
immediately  after  the  nuptial  ceremony,  in  the  not 
unreasonable  hope  of  increasing  their  jocundity.'  In 
what  manner  this  image  was  modified  into  forms  less 
repugnant  to  decency,. may  be  observed  in  a  plate  given 
by  Thomas  BartholinuB,  in  his  Veieris  Puerperii  Synop- 
ns ;  and  its  transition  into,  the  Jica  of  the  Italians, 
(which  has  wandered  from  the  original  tntelary  mean- 
ing, and  adhered  only  to  that  which  is  obscene,)  and 
the  higa  of  the  Spaniards,  (still  retained  as  an  amulet,) 
may  be  leemed  from  Mr.  Douce,  ///.  of  Shakspeare^ 
i.  492. 

Reginald  Scot,  in  his  DtMovery  of  fVittkertrft,  has 
referred  to  many  anoient  authorities  on  this  superstition, 
and  has  traced,  with  delightful  solemnity,  the  Physical 
causes  from  which  the  fatal  .efiect  of  Fascination  by  the 
Eyes  may  be  supposed  to  ariae.  *'  Many  writers  agpree 
with  Virgil  and  Theocritus  in  theieflSeot  of  bewitching  eyes, 
affirming  that  in  Scythia  these  are  women  caUed  Biihim 
having  two  bals  or  rather  blacks  in  the  apple  of  their 
eyes.  And,  as  Didymus  reporteth,  esms'harve  in  the  one 
eye  two  stKh  bals^  and  in  the  other  the  Image  of  a  horse* 
These  (forsooth)  with  their  angry  looks  do  bewitch  and 
htut  not  only  young  Lambs  but  young  Children.  There 
be  other  that  retain  such  venom  in  their  eyes,  and  send 
it  forUi  by  beams  and  streams  so  violently,  that  there- 
with they  annoy  not  only  them  with  whom  they  are 
conversant  continually,  but  also  all  other  whose  com- 
pany they  frequent,  of  what  age,  strengtli,  or  com- 
plexion soever  they  be,  as  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Pbilarchus, 
and  many  others  give  out  in  their  writings.  This  Fas- 
cination (saith  John  Baptista  Porta  Neapelitanus) 
though  it  begin  by  touching  or  breathing,  is  always 
accomplished  and  finished  by  the  eye,  as  an  extermi- 
nation or  expulsion  of  the  spirits  through  the  eyes, 
approaching  to  the  heart  of  the  bewitched,  and  infect- 
ing the  snme,  &c Old  women show  also 

some  proof  hereof  For  (as  the  said  I.B.P.N.  re- 
porteth, alledging  Aristotle  for  his  Author)  they  leave  in 
a  looking  glass  a  certain  froth,  by  means  of  the  gross 
vapours  proceeding  out  of  their  eyes,  which  cometh  so 
to  pass,  because  those  vapours  or  spirits  which  so 
abundantly  come  from  their  eyes  cannot  pierce  or  en- 
ter into  the  glass  which  is  hard  and  without  pores,  and 
therefore  resisteth :  but  the  beams  which  are  carryed  in 
the  chariot  or  conveyance  of  the  spirits  from  the  eyes 
of  oiie  body  to  another,  do  pierce  to  the  inward  parts 
and  there  breed  whilst  they  search  and  seek  for  their 
proper  region.  And  as  these  beams  and  vapours  do 
proceed  from  the  heart  of  the  one,  so  are  they  turned 
into  blood  above  the  heart  of  the  other,  which  blood 
disagreeing  with  the  nature  of  the  bewitched  party, 
enfeebleth  the  rest  of  his  body,  and  maketh  him  sick ; 
the  contagion  whereof  so  long  continueth  as  the  dis- 
tempered blood  bath  force  in  the  members.    And  be^ 
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FASCINATION. 


rASCINA^  cftase  the  infection  is  of  blood,  the  feftver  or  sickness 
TION.     will  be  contiBual;    whereas   if  it  were  of  choler  or 
fleg^m,  it  wovld  be  intenniiteBt  or  alterable.''  (xn.  9.) 

In  his  theory  of  ocular  transmiasion,  Scot  has  been 
praoeded  by  the  most  philosophical  of  ail  Foots. 

Qmnetiam  OaMum  Noefem  acpiaudeniihtu  oHif 
Anrwam  dard  eomuetam  voce  vocare, 
Nemu  qvetmi  rafndi  contra  contiare  Lnme»p 
itquetuerij  ita  amiimto  meminere  fugal : 
Nmirmm  qma  mmi  GaUorum  in  eorpwv  qu^dam 
Semma^  qmm  cmmMmtccvlis  imminm  Leonmn 
Pmpittat  imier/odiimts  aeremque  dohrem 
Prtebeni,  ttf  ntqueant  contra  durare  feroces :, 
Ckm  tamtn  lute  nottrm  odes  ml  Imdcre  ponmtl 
Aid  quia  non  penetrant^  aut  quM  penetratifibuM  Utis 
Msiittt  fx  oeulia  liber  t^tuTy  in  remeando 
Ltgdtre  ne  p^stint  car.  tUid  lumina  parte. 

Lttcret.  iv.  714. 
Nor  is  the  sa^cious  Reginald  less  profound  in  hi» 
disquisiUon  concerning  the  power  of  £Viscination  pos- 
sessed by  the  Eyes  of  young  Women,  than  he  has 
shown  himself  in  regard  to  £ose  of  the  elder  of  their 
sex.  Hfs  following  Chapter  (the  Xth)  is  •*  Of  Natural 
Witchcraft  for  Love,  &c.  But  as  there  is  Fascination 
and  Witchcraft  by  malicious  and  angry  £yea  unto  dis- 
pleasure, so  are  Uiere  witching  aspects  tending  contra- 
riwise to  LoYOy  or,  at  the  least,  to  the  procuring  of  good 
will  and  liktng«  For  if  the  Fascination  or  Witchcraft 
he  brooght  to  pass  or  provoked  by  the  desh*e,  by  the 
wishing  or  covetiffg  any  beautifvi  shape  or  fiiTOur,  the 
¥eooni  ie  strained  through  the  Byes,  though  it  be  ftom 
a  for*  and  the  imagination  of  a  bcautifb)  form  resteth  in* 
the  heaii  of  the  ItoneTr  and  kindieth  the  fire  where  it 
is  afflicted.  And  bceanse  the  most  delicate,  sweet,  and 
tnidcr  blood  of  the  beloved  doth  there  wander,  fain 
oooalenance.  is  thexe  rqvresented,  shining  in  his  own- 
blood,  and  cannot  there  be  quiet,  and  is  so  haled  fhom 
thence,  that  the  blood  of  him  that  is  wounded,  re- 
hoimdeth,  and  slippekh  intp  the  wounder/ 

in  aao^tar  plaee  (iii.  \b)  he  assvres  us,  thai  the 
Ibri^  of  his  time  believed  that  their  cattle  were  often 
injured  fay  a  kind  of  Witches  whom  Uiey  call  (as  Col- 
gwfe  does  above)  '*  Sye-biters." 

Vainis,  Prior  of  the  Benedictine  Convent  of  Sta. 
Sophia  in  Benevento,  published  a  Treatise  de  Ftucino  in 
1&8&.  He  defines  the  power  as  follows  :  Ftucinum  eU 
ptrmdata  qumdttm  qwditoB,  itUepud  imaginaUone^  visu^ 
tadu^  vocf ,  conjuncHm  vd  divinm^-  ccdi  quandoque  oh" 
sirvaHom  aMbUd,  propier  odiwn  vd  amorem  injiicia. 
He  iisst  points  to  whole  nations  which  have  been  re* 
ported  to  possess  the  power  of  Fascination.  Thos,  the 
idoiatrons  Mia^bi  and  Hofnuuobii,  ofi  the  authority  of 
OfameMagmu^  (ik  l,)areTeprescntedtobe  tn^r»etnam2i« 
hvminiims  irutmeUmmi.  Quippe  aut  oc»t(mim  aut 
«ep6enmii»  tmt  aUcujvM  aUerius  ret  maUfieh  (a^  very 
naefiil  latitude  of  expression)  homines  ita  ligant  ut 
libariinon  nrnt,  nee  mmUs  compote^,  stBpeque  ad  exiremam 
nuKiem  damiawt  H  Utbemndo  di^pereant.  He  then 
pwceeda  to  Btotiarmarvels.coneeming  animals.  Wdves, 
if  tkeyt  see  a  man  fhvl,  deprive  him  of  all  powerof 
speech^  a  tt^  whieh  we  have  learned  before,  fVora  the 
fote  of  Mceris,  (Virg.  Ed.  \x.  54,)  or  yet  earlier  from 
Tfaeecfitns,  who  has  inverted  the  superstition,  'Ov 
^•7f|f ;  ^^f^ov  elbts,  (xiv.  22,)  even  if  we  could  forget 
the  besMtiftil  application  which  has  been  made  of  it  by 
Flato^  (de  Rep,,)  when  he  represents  Socrates  as  thus 
expressing  himself  eoncenrfing  Thrasymachus ;    ttal-  i^w 


J^yot  Av  t^^^Stu.  The  shndow  oF  si  Ifytenk  prodoces  FASCINA* 
&e  same  effect  upon  a  Dog;  atod  this  sagaciotts  Wild  *^^^' 
beast  is  so  well  acquainted  with  its  own  virtue,  that 
whenever  it  finds  ci^ier  Dog  or  Men  deephig/  its  first 
care  is  to  slireteh  its  length  by  the  side  of  the  shimb«eiv 
and  thus  ascertain  his  comparative  magnitude  with  iti 
own.  If  itself  be  larger  of  the  two,  then  it  is  able 
to  afflict  its  prey  with  madness,  and  it  fearlessly  begins 
to  nibble  his  hands  or  paws  (whichever  they  may  be) 
to  prevent  rssnstauee ;  if  it  be  smaller,  it  quietly  runs 
away.  It  may  be  as  well  to  know,  (thongh  not  imme^ 
diately  bearing  on  Fascination,)  that  an  attack  from*  A 
Hyeina,  if  it  apjproaches  on  the  rigfbi  'hand,  is  pecu- 
liarly dangerous ;  *^  from  the  left,  it  may  be  beaten  off 
without  much  trouhle.  Lasiiy,  Tortoises  lay  their  ^pgs 
SRid  afi;erwards  batch  them,  as  is  very  oMttbly  fffflmied» 
by  virtue  of  their  eyes  alone. 

llie  :^h  Chapitervf  the  1st BookK>f Vairae inquire 
4n  aUqtti  ae  Paieina^  jxMsintf  f  a  question  which  is  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative,  by  the  example  of  the  Basilisk 
ef  Narcissus,  and  of  one  less  knoWn,  ihoogh  equally 
issfortunate,  £utelis»  In  the  Xllth  Chm>ler  he  affirms, 
thai  the  more  wiehed  any  person  is^  onkeeieff  is>  he 
adapted  to  exercise  evil  Fascination;  But  this  must  be 
told  in  his  own  words. 

8i  quis  emm  ad  iwimiUut  detkhs  tuOurd  prodmM 
eshtat^  vd  ex  animi  proposito.prtfoo  quodammore,  rixa^ 
rum  amator,perturhatkfmmty  oatim9darmt,con6iUorumt 
cofttentionum,  inimiciUarum,  diuidiorum,  irarum  e9ci- 
taior,  ei  inventor  sit,  isFatcinaibr  omnium  vaiidimmfUf 
habendua  e^.  Et  prtBaerUm  ri  adeo  tVaciMidtit,  Jhw^ 
erudelh,  furio»UB,  tUque  etiam  inxanus  Ht,  ut  iracimdia?^ 
fUroria,  crudelitatis,  insanite,  impetum  franare  non 
poasit:  quemadmodum  sunt  ttf»,  qui  cum  rea  aliqua  ex 
serdentid  aibi  non  auecedit,  frendentea  manib'ua,  aeu 
t&ndentes,  pedes  supplodentes,  aique  etiam  in  Deum  eon-' 
vicia  jaetantea,  iraatndiam  d  furorem-priB  ae  ferunt^ 
omnibus  corporis  gesHbuSy  inatar  eorum  qui  Furiia  agitan- 
tur,  ex  ore  apumam  emittentea.  He  then  continues  with 
no  little  want  of  gallantry,  tn^c  est  quod phsres  fcsminas 
quam  viros  effaseinatrices  invenimus,  quia  irasoendi  et 
concupiscendi  vim  adeo  eff^anatam  hahent,  ut  ntUlo 
modo  ah  ird  et  *cnpiditate  aese  temperare  valeant :  quo 
fit  ut  Ulico,  qndvia  occaaione  oblatd,  ird  ferveant,  d  bd- 
luarum  more  trucea  ae  turbukntoa  ocuioa  in  rem  Faaci' 
nandam  Jigant.  Hue  *  accedit  quod,  cum  mulieres 
naturam  admodvm  mutabiiem  hahecmt,  quidquid  moles^ 
tide  eis  aecedit  confeatim  ab  asquofnimitate  diacedunt, 
kumjoresque  ita  conturbati  virulentam  quaiitatem  et 
exhalaiionem  emittunt,  &c.,  with  many  other  reasons 
which  we  may  be  permitted  to  leave  untold. 

Let  no  servant  ever  hire  himself  to  a  squinting  master ; 
if  he  does  so,  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  man  whose 
catastrophe  is  related  below  will  probably  await  him. 
Strabones  quoque  glaucos,  micantes  et  terribilea  oculos 
habentes,  qutBCunque  Jixis  et  iratis  oeulis  aspiciunt^ 
Fasdno  infidunt :  d  ego  hisce  oeulis  RomtB  quendam^ 
Hiapanum  genere  vidi,  quern  nominare  non  Kcet,  qui 
cum  truculentia  oculia,  tetro  atque  iraio  vuUu,  aervum  ob 
neacio  quid  objurgdaad,  adeo  aervua  iUe  timore  ac  terrore 
perterriiua  fuit,  ut  non  modo  Fasdno  affedus,  sed 
Rationis  usu  privcstus  fuerit,  et  mdanchdico  humme 
totumejus  corpua  invadente  ita  ad  inaanUxm  redactus* 
fuii  ut  in  domo  aui  heri,  prope  Ecdesiam  Divi  Jaeobi^ 
nbi  mortem  consdverit  et  laqueo  vitamJtniverH.  (/5.) 

Nor  should  Jewellers  be  less  cautious  to  whose  hands, 
or  rather  eyes,  they  intrust  their  choicest  wares.    A 
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^^^^  ihtiiWBttpvitvttB^eb^wkyMKVff  lUt^n lively Idti  &^r^}<^ii6 

poliab^in'lbeihadkdii/iof  l«iEa]ii)^,  tft^'j^wel'  bf  its^dwii 

In  fiisMid  Bobkv'^e»''dis(i^Ung  «^iM^t^  iVntoMi/ 

minlM  »tiuit  rail  fhsdfevitfOilJiit'aif  4!¥il'pdw^k\  «tfal¥)^  b^ 

tQiCoi»idanhistsubj«blITht^ogibatiy.  tM    >i  i  mm.  md    i.. 

subject  on  another  occsLSvOtk^iAH^poMbUn^H  ih'Riibteti» 
iwnhttmisieamti'pAft»j^enniuri^''mA^^^  to 

be  equftUj  w«llTqhaHfi«d)^air»  thtf  ^riMd^rfttaoh  i»f  i^y 

cino,,i  (Which  appebittd  > Uti^  l^b3;> W^ologU-^  A«MM  -  iy/ffc'A*, 
PAilos&pAi9<  ^rdfimimi^  UeliioU^^P6  raHef  ^ '  ikt^Hitftk 
OuhiB  owwi^pm^Ufe^h^dbetf  j^ma^m^H^^u^fAliift 
Dubinin  HU  he'vitetf^^^M^M*  (iti^  F^bleim  2)  f<»  tfn 
account  of  alserV^M  ef  vlPvml^se^NcM^mhn*  whb  b^d 
brinff  dcrnm  a'Ftdwul  fitMtt'hw^tefy'ft?^h«rl  ta^Ut  by 
steacMIy  looking  jU^lflli*.C>Fr^^At(iilJ<i^l0^lh^n«ft^i9i 
also,  he<  pTodi^s^ t#bt'o^r  i«»obd^.''  'I^'fitisi.  df  !af 
mail  in  Giiadi^faciiriv'Wh<PW^ttft  Ihe^ftl^i  of  bitekkihgf 
odfroi^  into  ^!^n^(^fi%&m^\aftki^  tx  tfi^th ;) 

tllefieci>nd«  of  kuia(th«i3in^Oelltla,'*Wtio  u^ed' to  kHl  his 
qwn  chiMmn^  aeiwel}'  ad  th^itf^^trf  bth^fblH  by' th^ 
cwijtaffidn*<if»'h>»  k^9!S*i^^tktfi't^\}li^itik)t^;'^c^^T\My'  lit 
like  Biaiih^,  to/bei«he'<^lMte^Of^«afliUd'tiiany  riMdbl^' 
hoiteg.'" '-..  "   "i  (.».>■>.  .,.1.)   .<l,>i!    u.,ii  >..t:,i.'   .,-.  iN-- 

FroD»'Cardanp(il0  r^^iMtf/  Hi)  Gii«tt*i8a^^5ttti^tS  the 
follbwin^  syibptoirts -by ^hiih  •U>Pll|3fsi^l^«  tt^ky 
mine  tfoat  his'  paitii^nt 'i6  FascTinytedi  ^Lo^  of  leblMir, 
heavyi  and  tod^ndioiy  e^^  either' 'OveHk^win^t^th 
tears  or  unnatural^  df)ritreq<ietit^Mghs;aiMl4owhess  of 
s{nri'tt,^aiahfuhf«Bty,  bad^b>eai^9/fdllti^%wtfy  of  fle^h. 
Alsov^  if  ca^Gora}  or  J^veiHIh'Worri  byhim  <loses  'H)s  eolOur,  or 
ij^diipng^ttiade  ^ihe^hooDofmiAs^  put  OA  hffe  ftfit^} 
grows  too  big  for  him  ail&r4iifeW  diif)«W^£iWhg.'  AeCOrd-^ 
ing  to  thaksame  WTi^F,ithe<^Per8rfints  used  to  d^ermiae 
llic  sort  of  Faf^cinaiion  iinrier  which  the  jialieut 
laboured,  by  bintling  a  clean  fint?n  cloth  rouutl  his 
head,  IoUq  fjnn  iinbithtm^lelim^  h  clry  there,  aut^j-e- 
marking  whether  any  aud  wlial  spotp  arose  on  it.  . 

But  tlie  most  curious  fact^wliich  we  learn  from  Gu- 
tierrez, is  one  io  which  w<*bave  alrcatly  ^ltuded>,  namely,^ 
tJiatthe  Spanish  ctiitflren  iti  his  lime  ivvre^nmlets  against, 
Fascination,  someWlmt  resembling  thofje  in  use  among 
Ihc  Ro|nan.'^.     Thc^so^  of  Gutierrez, himself  wore  one 
of  tt^ese  ;  h  wis  a  cross  of  j^|,  {agai^che,)  and  it  was 
believed  t^at  it  wouTd  splft  If  regarded  by  Evil  eyes,  thus 
transfcrnng  their  yenOm  from  the  f  hild  upon  itself     In. 
point  of  fact,  the  wnqfet^'orn  by  joi^ng  (/utii^rrez  did  so  ^ 
sjllU,  oiie  dav.  whjfe  a  person  wa$  $teadliistly  looking  at, 
b»m  ;  and^  fn  jilstice  to  the  tcarhcd  Physician,  we  must. 
!i  t1  (t,  t h  id  he  f  1 1 ri h u te s  tb eo <; c o jr^e^ce  to  so m c  »c c i de n tal, , 
eause,  and  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  same  thing 
would  have  happened  under  any  other  circumstances. 
Throughout  his  volume,  indeed,  all  his  reasoning  is 
brought  forward  to  explode  the  superstition.  — 

The  third  similar  work  is  that  of  John  Christian 
Frommann,  a  Physician  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  published 
h\n  Tractaiui  de  F<i9cinatione  in  1675.  He  modestly 
ffAyi,  that  it  will  be   found  TheologiM,  Juri^erilU  ct 


yi  ^n  tHni  ft  ni  p  ra  b/  *  <irc(t  Phsii  n  it  m '  s  tyt  ¥^i'  ^m^icioru  m 

We  hare  iitrca*^^^  l<^rn^<l  frc.m  't'^if^is'ttiat  att  'those 
whn  arc  immodob'telv  pr;iiserlj  Jespeci^lly   licliuni  their 


Hui^h  diilflVtrf  anf acting  frofn  'Mran'^eVs^ni0re  aftejatioii 
thafi  oth^T^"le*;s  indebted  tt>'<Ns^i lire,  ij,  was  ^n  Im- 
prf^5U3ii''6f  his  ortm  pebmial  tiediiV,  \v1i3ph  ind^ce^ 
Pol y|ihi^nnis  ft>  ptU  i n  prilcl'ic^'  llie iS^'piluiiflf  chiroi  whi ch 
Cot'vttaris  had  thughthim.  -^  '   '  ^    '^^  ^     ' 


■   ■•.,-  ^  ■     ^^  ■"'.     HI,., I.    ,',''i,,'      YkmK^mit.S.'^ 

Fromm^nn  adfls,  ffrnt'cbtldl^n^ffi  n^Washed  baby  Unen 
are'  easify  ^nhject  to  Pasehiatioii,  ;in«l  so  al&o  is  any  fair 
one  who  employs  t^vo  hnly^s  maids  to  dress  her  hair; 
moreover/lhal  all  tho^e  \\ho  lie  in  bed  v^rj^  late  in  the 
morning,  especially  ifthcy  \reariiiijfhtcaps,  aU  who  break 
thek  faflt  on  cheer^e  or  pea v,  and  all  children  who*  having 
been  once  weaned,  are  brought  bark  to  the  breast,' wjll, 
evm  ag^Jhst:  th^eiriftdination,  ttfe^ift^^  with  ftie'  pOwer. 
c/f  EaseihatiHg  hfkM  Weri  and  bea^t^l  MhX  p.  i.  iec.  3. 

-  iti  bi-dfej  fti  b^rl^Tri  wbttheV  ii  <^Wia  fee  P^Jcfcdted, 
thi^ee  oak  apples  may  be  di*oppefd  ittt'd  a'ijjas^n  of  iyat^r 
utideHts  cradle^  the^^^sOn^hd  drbpfe'them  6b;^^fig  th4 
strictest  silence;  if  they  swim  th^  ^Ifiild' W  free^  if  they 
shik'ltid^  affWJted^'df'  ime  ^6f  fttei*d)niiy1)^:but:'Wth 
ateiiffemiirk^d  with  tlli-efe  (^bksieV/ atid  bbUi  the  brea^ 
and'the  kfeife  lefV  'O^  We  cWrd^s 'pillbMf'ftI-  4  Aifght'^  if 
rirtirid  bf  •i-dst^'*t>P0iir'>ift  thfe'hibHiJlic^ttitiMfa  i$  Fas- 
cinated. If  oil  Itckirtg'  the  cjiild^s  f&phead'  With  voiir 
tongue  a  trtiH  ta^^  is  pefc^iTied,  ihis  also  is  lUi  Iriiknible 
proof  of  Fasdnation.  ^      .v    .  ^        v 

The  following  remedies  ^^afnst  Fascinatio^  are  all 
of  equal  value  and  eihc^cy^  a^4  Ifa^  ^^  upon  the 
authorities  ^t^er  of  Vair4s,^(H^FrolnlBaIln^  orvboth  of 
them;  several  of  them  may  be  traced  10  Ph'Ay.  An 
invocation  of  Nemesis;^  the' ^c^bt  of  the  Sidyrf^iiOrchis  ; 
the  skin  of  a  Hygepa  ^  fprel^ead ;  thi^  kernel  of  (he  fruit 
of  a  palm  tree ;  Alymtm  (madwor(>:hiuig'  up  aay  where 
in  the  house  4  the  stone  Caiochite^  ;  spitting  on  the  right 
shoe  before  it  be  put  on^ ;  vet  in  vrinafn^Uam ;  )iyssop ; 
lilies;  ungida  magnoi  BeslieslXyfT^ai  this  n^ay  be  we 
have  yet  to  learn;)  fumig^ations;  sprinkUoii^,;  necklaces 
of  lACinth,  Sapphire,  or  Carbuneie«;^vwa«lung9<an  river 
w^r,'|)rQvide4  ^ijenq^ , te.^^^pt 4, Jiqkmgja.obWsfofe- 
head,  nrst  upward,  next  across,  and  lastly  up  again, 
and  then  spitting  behind  its  back  ;  sweeping  its  face  with 
the  bough  of  a  pine  tree ;  laying  it  on  the  ground, 
c<»Tered  up  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  then  sprinkHng  it  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  with  three  handfuls  of  earth,  dug 
where  the  eaves  drop,  and  brought  thence  at  three 
separate  times  within  an  hour ;  laying  turf  dug  from 
a  boy's  grave  under  a  boy's  pillow,  from  a  girl's  under 
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Wi^CUWl-  m|:irl'B;  ^ileiuly  placing;,  tiear  fi  djijli  the  ,dqtb*s  }n 
V(m/   whidi  it  was  baptized!^'  if,  m  U  sometmieii  the  case,  ft 

^•V^K  AM  appears  tj>  derive;  no  fcejiefit  from  waahii^,  X&kmg 
three  «crapia«^s  frotn  the  plaster  of  each  gf  the  fpur 
W&lls  of  lis  beiJ-rooro,  and  spriukliu^  them  qn  jts  H^en  ; 
^three  larewertf  of  three  spooiifuls  of  mijk;  giving  in  n 
arink  the  ashes  of  a  rope  la  whleh  a.  man  h*is  been 
liac^ed;  drawing  w^ter  silently,  and  throwing  a  light etl 
candle  iito  it  jn  the  na^ne  of  the  Holy  Trlmty,  tbea 
waiihln^  the  patient's  legs  in  this  water,  and  throwing 
^e  refnajnder  behiiitV  its  hack  in  the  form  of  a-croa^i 
)(N-fi.  this  has  been  known  to  qure  both  a ,  Wcmian 
and  a  !len|)  hanging  up  the  key  of  the  hoi^e  o^ver  a 
Child's 'cram^;  'ajipg  on,  It  qa*ml>3  of  trea4»  a  lock 
with  Ihe  bolt  slxot,  a  lookbg-^Iass,  or  some,  coml 
irasheici  ill  tlie  fo«t  m  which  it  wa^,  baptised ;  Hopffiiiff 
roand  its  neck  fennel  seeds,  or  ^eW|^^4>^W*ij.Bc* 
^ides  these  charmSj  there  ore  yi>t  iwo  others  ^ven  by 
iFrummani]^  wfiich,  us  we  do  not  entirely  upjaerstand 
tIi£iB,  wjjQnstjpjesent  in  the_priginal  language  Non- 
fttiUi  ogMdiir,  wfMT  jfii» 

tit  Parochid  mA^mtbtam^e^^efifftkonem^ewj^a  vM 
•oUnt^peririX^m^ffh  Mnrifitd  etbhUil^m  ^ndunU 
iertid  vice  hO^tUin'ifdmTm ^r^^  etju- 

ment^mPk  eajif^  tavarit ;  again.  Ex  horreo  vel  domicUio 

themselver  and  their  Dogs  between  it.    As  amfi)^(#, 
s\.^i,  wKgl^  ft ,|auJe  h^  i;Q})ed,it^  j  ,^  blOJMi 

highjy  elpbftifftiP  j^e8crj^^fl]|i,  of,  pne  ithp  P9WiWe4i  tW«l, 
dcsinW5)^Yep9^.^,^^^  his^y^, .  AWT  .ciQPinjpffje^PfWi 
^'**i£^I  KffiP5w>Sf  .fWWr?«^hq  ^re,p^^tfi4,4oiJpftJhj*t 
the^^ilkjypipj^^fp;:;  thivf  ,t}ie^f .  ^^jpo^^^.yf^o  fmiR4^ 

Qtumdoquiiem  metmmi  7Wa  o/f^  p'n )inqm iFkMli  t<  >  1  (  xtti  * 
um,  gntvctqiu  ocult  timecti  *angume  dtrcum^      . 

.ExWi/  expieto  turpem  nmmt  oroe  ienfctanu 


^^M*t^ 


ftTfiM  JiMifiiiKii  nrif  Jkarr^iiwi iiUtndiMms  AA£i#iMite .. 
Cemere  etya  suMo  afiat^  kfgunoert  fiorf!^ 


'^'^  Jtt^  a/Slim' laf^  mm^tm  voiiimper 


aurati 

'  eiftUit*faittttt6cfe^  dP  yet  W^jtc  ifndddm  1)^lfbf 'Hif  IPriafd-' 

,M    ^  '%  I.  .      •     ■  ii:.    »•»/••         -.-..•       I'  I       '    .1  1 1  hit.   •!       '  •> 
t  ..■..•..      1    ,     r  •  :  '     :■  .J     ii- 

;/  I)     ilMi:'>     {'I     "   Jjil>ii^.       ....  •    '        •      ' 

M-»i,ij     •       »on'M'-       It' •»  ■      "•     ..|.    n^',n> 

.,n  .1*      ..'I.  •  •»!  'If'       .  '       V   -  HI- 


TOL.  XXII, 


4HiM^  AMihiMto»irUiimriiiUify«fcfiiKi^  rAgcfifTA- 

4lim¥MSttbeiml^a]^tA]|l»)oe«h6fjW«st«i^iBlaBdb  «if 'Seot. 

against  it  (Martin,  JPim^^tofh^{MMtfmliiiJ^98ji«S!f 

teilifi.XY.ifiM,  ^MiH»ia8^>  JDaUaw^yl>iii^hi3iktfi»oimi(jf 
PM|p^qr»l^^^  A1  nolhiii^  dam  icoD0eei  the 

0^imtitif»IV  /(yf\the:  X«clt3.iii8i»flotio|^l^  EvnlcSyB  of  «« 
Wrnji  m  infideKi  .  }?iiMi0QB'fifoai(iht)EjMan»a»  painted 
on  the  outside  of  tbll:lHtoiiif(1|lfdii^riiiif  gla8^>are>aut> 
imiMrNll^>the:Ce|U^  partnoHitkehanperflilous 

f^]|i^j^lfHipf^  iMf  IMMe^ilt•igilicldito;^ft^act^attallra 
aiii4^4i^eMa^^ia|«r>ififlienoeu'':o>^  .•xiir.nn  rto  t-.-,,.', 
< ,  1  B«jt ,  tin.  1  Di^ldumse^s  mrmttf  we  ft^d  «  «tiil  more  re. 
^m^^  >  90«9W^  <9f  Aft  eoeisttonfie!  of  thia  *  si^pcrf tition 
lA.lt^t  TjWtVMb\4j»inMoii$/faoikI  amoa|f  MolkiuiinMiilanB 
fMl4\Q|iMi4iMSM  s'^Wtemlbei  child .'isflMfrpi  ititf  mme* 
^^\,(^f,Mim,^^^f^^,miA'i0fL^m^  ai^ 

^m^ut>i^<tfr#oA;mwii  welb8ti(ef»dm<frjai4>ir  wiater^ 
fffiPi(^l][^  Wim4 1  by  i  pi!«?lMMr^;liaiiteiJ  lis  1  ftfuok^tqMm 
^,fQr^)M^irii9r^Pthviale>^tf^  « 

i^qx]pfMfPfkB<^Ba#oAM|»roQeed»g  ftom^lhe  laaptet  jif  a 
IHirywftwfc:  i^dipqfrh!  jifvisJblcrDemkm,  and'ootisequent 
Vp^  $^fa4p|hratim!Pf(  an  (UMcantiaQa  jSptctaloiL  Tbe 
Eli^iiJKyil  is  fm^.Kl  all^peidtiMiiiii|4ft^Md)toiaffect 

ok^eMl  of  epavjf  ..iNptt;Oft^)ariiQMA^iibut>  A^iTuriLai. 
WPin|tfi,,/Dp^e^l0(^llln«fffll  lopklftafiptfly.afclieilchUd^ 

oiw-J!iwp«n:f;.frutTthfi;^iieiofji^ 

which  signifies  that  herb*  (trxop^ov,)  is  consideMd  a 
■meW0l;P9Bf9f4^ll9n)  ^RV7?1)«ilVli(m^filminh«iMttar 
iDm^.«Urim  oC^ih0iCbreflki/ras9rts,>h«v«|>l^ 
of.Jit'depiendii^ifi'omoAlMBiytD  Xtilarttapti tha  hM  enry 
qf  :^yJ)MiqpMfd  bcholdar.r  t^^xAipftiiof  Iha  TariBi 
liave4heaiL«»«^pp«idag«a|V>iIi^iaraLiiiii:Mit,   i.  - 

.  A,  Refcrctn0a,^o  .the  work.^BiMthqllftiil^ialMady  cifte^r 
^ill.^pw  tibat.«qiMipf«ltM«a/qii9to»b«r«iiitein^ 
B^mm  i»ue^!pem){  i^tep ; .  and  Pmlua  nritt  iXadily  ^iipply 

M .  I  ( ,  ■ .  1 )  )gbcr 4gf<i>  4a>l;  wtftfewrPit^a  jiiiitT#gra>  itwn  t  i '   • 

Jnram^  dii^ifo  ei  iuMtralihut  fmif  jtn/H'i*  ^  ^ 

' ' '  ^  / ' "  'iSS^i/tfl  Mmi  /<?.»  u  f  «/o  #  irt  A  it  eft  ftetita^  fi/3U 

'^'Wi'^ould  add,  that  belrtpvin  his  i>wj,  itfagr,,has  a 
veCTshori  notice  on  Ffiaanatiou ;  he  divider  it  (as  others 
db '^'soyinto  f oc^ica  s€u  fiilgarti^  ihfii  resulting  iVom 
obdCtire  Physical  causes,  whjch^ie  treaty  an  fti^ulousj 
PAUoiOphica^  wliich  he  considers  to  by  Conta|fiqn  ;  and 
Vtkgicdf  to  which  he  heartily  assents.   ,  |  . , 

'Thjs'  bo^^  of  Fascination,  whtch  some  attritiite  to 
O^t-tain  Sii^kes,  (Toads,  Uawks^  Q^nd  Cats  liaye  been 
iniekeji'^ith  it  ul^o,)  does  not  le^itlraatdy  belong  to 
th^  ,anbjtct  Which  we  have  been  treating  aT>ove,  There 
ik  h. '  "Paptir  Id  V  D  r.  B  enj  a  mi  n  S  mi  di  13  arto  n ,  so  m  e  what 
tpb  'dmiise,  but  sjitjsfactorily  ^ploding^  thU  vul^r 
errof,  ,ifi  ^1.  iv.  of  the  American  Tramactiom^  JMid 
reprf^itdd  ft  fol,  tiI  (2T0)  of  Nicholson's  JourmU- 

,i\Hjr-,.-,,  .«■         I         ,  .     ImII      .'...IhIu/      'I    '  .•      _. 

—>  ,n    .    »,  '  .11'     Vl*    '•'^"''l/*>  «•>    i  lU'.  ».    '    1.1:^."        • 

/•...^..ti  /     I'ti  •».     '       jw  '     'i    /lii'//     iit^tu;»-     ivM.M    •>'*.  i 

'       •    ..         If  '.•  /-.'    "••a     \    '  ..    '  .•     \ 

»      .  \       .       • 
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FA  S 


lASClO- 
I-UUA. 


FISONE.     FASCINE.  Ft.  faKina,  %  bundle  («c.  of  sticks.) 
See  Fasces. 

Where  it  was  found  imposBible,  orders  were  given  to  the  horse  of 
^  the  secoad  line  of  the  aUie!«  to  provide  themselves^  each  squtdron 
with  twenty /aj«««,  to  facilitate  the  passage, 

'   nndai.    Uutorjfo/JSnff!and,3d^ne,(i7B4.) 
Our  general  had  been  busy  /pr  the  last  two  hours,  throwing  ufrtn 
entrenchment  wilh/a#ci/ie#,  earth-bags,  and  chevaux.  de  fcize. 

Swinburne.     Spain,  p.  42, 

Fascines  are  of  yarious  dimensions,  according  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intendeds  Those  which 
are  to  be  pitched  for  burning  an  enemy's  works  should 
not  exceed  two  feet  in  length,  those  for  constructing 
works  or  filling  up  ditches  should  be  ten  feet  long,  and 
one  foot  or  fifteen  inches  in  diameter^  In  order  to 
make  them,  six  small  pickets  should  be  stuck  in  the 
ground  crosswise,  to  form  three  tressels.  On  these  the 
branches  are  to  be  laid,  and  bound  with  rushes  at  the 
distance  of  every  two  feet.  Srx  men  are  employed  on 
each  Fascine.  Two  cut  the  wood^  two  gather  it,  and 
two  bind  it.  These  can  make  12  Fascines  eveiy  hour. 
James's  Military  Dicticmaryi. 

FASCIOLA,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  Iniesiinal 
Vermeil  established  by  Linn»us,  which  includes  the 
whole  of  those  animals  furnished  with  suckers  on  the 
side  or  ends  of  the  body,  by  which  they  can  attach 
themselves  to  the  sides  of  the  viscera  which  they  inhabit. 
The  have  been  formed  into  an  order  by  Rudolphi,  und<^ 
the  name  of  TretniBlodes. 

This  genus  or  order  has  been  divided  into  several 
genera,  according  to  the  position  of  tlic  sucker^ 

The  one  which  should  retain  the  name  of  Fmciola^ 
was  called  Distoma  by  Retzius. 

Generic  character.  One  of  the  suckers  attached  to 
the  front  extremity,  and  the  other  behind  on  the  belly. 

The  species  are  very  numerous.  They  are  found  in 
the  yarious  viscera  of  animals,  in  the  angle  of  the  eye 
of  birds,  and  a  few  are  found  free  in  fresh  and  salt 
water;  the  most  commcn  -species  is  the  Fluke,  or 
Gourd  worm. 

F.  hvpatica,  Linnneus,  figured  by  Shoeffer  in  his 
Morwffraph,  and  copied  iiUo  the  Ency.  Method.  pL 
Uxix.  fijf.  1  —  11.  Found  in  the  hepatic  vessels  of  Sheep, 
cKpcciiilly  in  ttiosc  which  .inhabit  damp  meadows ;  it 
ocniHiotm  the  rot. 

FAHCIOLARFA,  In  Zo<doffy,  a  genus  of  Spiral 
•belU,  belonging  to  the  family  Muricidfe^  established  by 
Ltttnarck. 

(intMc  aharaeiff.  Shell  »nb-ftwiform,  mouth  ehan- 
fiellifd  111  front,  without  any  permanent  thickened  trnns- 
vrrwii  rldgtfn;  wlutnrlla  lip  with  two  or  three  veiy 
ith\U]iii»  plfiMn  at  the  origin  of  the  canal. 

'Jlilh  g<*«u«  i«  ronidclrrod  Iry  (hivier  and  Pomssec  as 
•  ku\tv:mun  of  the  genus  Funun,  to  which  it  is  nearly 
ulllifd  in  form,  liut  U  uiav  be  easily  dlfltlnguiMhod  by  the 
|flftflN  III  inml  cif  i\\c  columvUa ;  ami  ft  may  bo  easily 
•Mipiiriititd  frnm  the  Twrfei/ifWi  which  ha vo  piuitu.bythe 
|»)»hji  lining  vnry  ohhcjue,  while  in  the  latter  they  are 
i»^W/iys  ti^urlf  IruiiKVurie. 

Miifivrf  lh«  foMll  Apudlcm  which  Lamarck  hod  rt^ferrod 
Ui  llijii  ^'|i"»"ii»,  havM  Imun  nnnoviHl  by  later  outhors. 
Moni  n\  III*  AhrHuN  iifthh  gi'UiiH  has  hern  long  known, 
iiimI  n^Hirml  by  MkUm',   Martini,  ChcMunltz.  Ao.     The 

fy|ff<   il 

A*  Tiillim  hf  fiMfiinrrfc,  \hv  Mimr  Ttilipa  of  Liu- 
fHi.HH.  \\{{^iui\  }ii  IJsiiii,  pb  li.xl.  11^'.  1, 1).  aiul  h\  disUm$^ 
¥fSi\i  b  In  M  VMiUly. 


FAS 

This  genus  is  separated  from  the  Voluta,  only  by  its 
long-shajjed  and  lengthened  canal ;  indeed,  several  of 
liamarck's  fossil  species  have  been  removed  to  the 
Volutes, 


FASCl 
LARI 

FASHI 


FA'SHION,  V. 

pA'^BinOli,  71. 

Fa'brionable, 

FA^HIOWABL«K«SSy  • 

Fa'^shionably, 

Fa^shionee, 

Fjk'shkjnist, 

Fa^S  HrON-FOUNBTER, 
FA^SHION-MONOERy 

Fa'shion-mongeriwg. 


Fr.  fitfoner;  firom  the 
Lat.  fac-ere,  to  make.  Of 
fashion  in  dothes.  Skinner 
says, — ^that  ybrm  which  the 
tailor  gave  the  clothes,  dum 
^faceret. 

To  form  or  make,  to 
shape  or  mould ;  to  fit,  to 
suit. 

FflwAiOTi,  in  dress  or  ap- 


pearance, action  or  speech,  is  that  form  or  manner, 
tnode  or  method,  most  commonly  followed  at  a  parti- 
cular time  or  place. 

'  Her  necke  was  of  ^oodfamon 
In  length  and  'greatnirase  by  reason. 

Ckaucar.    The  Biotmmt  of  the  Hoie,  ibl.  1  Ifi. 
As  Doostsne  in  the  house  of  a  widdowe  vrdiSfathionynffe  a  prieste's 
stoole,  h^  harp  iMtogisg  vppom  the  wal  withoute  toucbiage  soandad 
the  note  of  Gaudct  in  cetU.  BaU,    Englitk  Fotariet^  p.  62. 

NotwithsUUliiig  the  faithfiil  father  leaneth  sot  the  matter  on  this 
fathion,  but  also  taketh  «waye  soche  fonde  ymaginacions  as  wolde 
cause  mS  to  snrmyse,  y*  €hfiste's  bodye  ^hulde  be  in  mo  places  at 
^nes  then  one.  A  Soke  triade  iy  Jokn  I^tk^  p.  53. 

FasAiomt  in  all  our  gesterings, 

fu^tmt  in  our  attvre, 
Which  (as  the  wise  haue  thoughti  do  cum,) 
and  goe  in  circled  gyre. 

Drant.    Horace,     Satyre  2. 
In  which*  act,  as  the  man  is  principal!  doer  andybsftioAer,  so  is  the 
womanne^  but  the  matier  and  sufferer. 

UdaS.    CoriaiMam,  ch.  zxxi. 
FiuMond  above  within  their  inmost  part, 
That  neither  Phoebus'  Weams  could  through  them  throng^ 
Nor  i£olus  shaip  bla^t  could  wotke  them  any  wrong. 

Spemer,    Faerie  Queene,  hook.  iii.  can.  6 

It  would  be  helpful  to  us  if  we  might  borrow  such  authority  as  the 

riietoricisns  by  patent  may  give  us,  with  a  kind  of  Promethean  skill 

to  shape  and /a«Aio;t  this  outward  man  int«  the  similitude  of  a  body, 

and  set  him  visible  before  us ;  imagining  the  inner  man  only  as  the  souU 

Jlfi/inn,     J%e  Reamm  of  Church  Oovemmeni,  book  ii.  ch.  iii.  ^ 

To  make  good  infantcrie,  it  requireth  men  bred,  not  in  a  seruile  or 
iodigeHt/oxAioii,  but  in  some  free  and  plentifiill  manner, 

Bmam.    Henry  VJL  foili. 

No  "beauty  to  be  had.  but  in  wresting  and  writhing  our  own  ton- 
gue? Nothing  is/ksAioMoble,  till  it  bee  deform'd;  and  this  is  to 
write  like  a  gentleman.  Ben  Jfonmm.    Ditewenen,  fol.  97, 

These  are  the  hard  tasks  of  a  Christian,  worthy  of  our  sweat, 
worthy  of  our  reioycing,  all  which  that  Babylonish  religion  shifteth  off 
with  a  cfLTeitss  JashionnbieHestCf  as  if  it  had  not  to  do  with  the  soul. 
Haff.     n'orks,  vol.  1.  fol.  1025,    Decade  3.    Epistk  3. 

Neither  doth  Saul  goe  faehiomth/y  to  worke,  bat  does  this  semce 
heartily  and  painfully,  as  a  man  that  desires  rather  to  effect  the 
command,  then  please  the  commander. 

Id.  /6.  vol.  i.  M.  1025.     Con/.  TAeAfeetiny  o/Saui  and  SamueL 
I  now  bsffin  to  see  say  vanity, 
Shine  in  this  glasse,  reflectca  by  tbef>ile  I 
Where  is  my/tukioner  t  my  feather  man  ? 
My  Hnnener?  perfumer?  barber P  all? 

Ben  Jomton,     Staple  of  Newet,  act  v,  sc.  I. 
AnI  tliou  gallant,  that  readest  snd  deridest  this  madnesse  of 
/(i«Ait>fi,  if  thine  eyes  were  not  daisied  with  like  fathion*  at  home 
aud  a  moro/ajr^tWy  monster  of  thy  self. 

Purchat.     Pilgrimage^  ch.  ix.  sec.  2. 
Swcnrtuf;  they  hold  an  excellent  qualitie,  and  iohe  B.faskion'mcnger 
in  psthm,  glorious.  Id.     lb,  ch.  i.  sec.  5. 

HiMUM»  \%  {\\o  fashiiiH'fiunder  of 

New  lorke«,  lookes,  bas-le^maine. 
And  John  douisor  in  attire, 
One  fixdc  ill  person  twame. 

fl'iiriter.    AtbietCt  JSnytand,  book  ix.  ch.  xh  L 
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PASTEIi  .    3cambtiog,  out  fi^iBg:y«tA/on-iiM>iiyerM^  Ivyei  ,, 

\m^^^    '  ^flut'ije,  tnd^  cog,  and  flout,  Bepraue,'aa(f8laDder!  ** 

^^^  Shmktpeare,    ANch  Adoe  about  Nbthina.  foU  lit;  * 

.'.,..      ^    -  I         r  /  •   1 1    '  /  i 

^  iTui.  Hare  ^one,  thou  h^rk^  , 

Wfcom,  thoiieh  ^ryb|4»oit-«ale I marriecfr    '   *•    '  *  * 
''  1«Mr«iraMtbld»<  >  •<  ''^     • 

-"-   V  ti    '  .     fAmtlbmomu'JkrmfkAimS^rmgt^   ■ 

neHnirtLl^'thAsstafiofl  of  the  Greek  [of  Iremds]  tnajrnnr  &UB, 
f^nAn,  bein^  orettod  adi  /alUJ^fi^  19  omdo  after  tbo  imi^^aDd 


Ckli  s  t!i#  Fathtr  iMpter  addi  cvMi  ort 
«Kleai$  ^•J9«af9(#cutiogwuiAcKfiBg;  thft- lioly  Oho«(  s9F9^u« 
mtrimeBt  and  increaae." 
fFaieriund.  ^  Wotka,  YoJ.  f,  pi  31 1.    ^  Zh/ence  o/tome  Querio* 


Ali  that  we^aaa  in  thia.wari4  i»  ift  parpeteat  motba*  aod  i^ava^  cao^ 
tinucth  in  oq.e  i^j-  mkI  it  is  not  bog  but  the  whole  fashion  oi  " 
aad  all  things  ini^  witl  be  (Uasolved,  so  as  never  to  be  any  morel 


;•  and  it  is  not  b'ogbat  the  whole  fashion  oi  i^ 
'  ed,  so  as  never  to  be  any  morel 
Biikpp  Ihlkiidift.    89ffik&n  ^ 


Tk%  ampanjand  afmnintanca  they-ara  aagage^  "^  ^'^'^  ^^f*^ 
nwi  tpp^V  W  fathamikt,  thftt  tjbey  ate  ^udiamed  to  forsake  them. 

Clarke.    Sermon  12.  vol.  viii. 

T1ie*laClaraTC  KtOa  trifles,  sea^et  wat^me  to  any  but  ahiMnm  iv 
oidefsUttdnig.  and  admired  only  for  a  gaudy  effeminate  dress,  which 
will  quickly  either  be  sulfied  or  worn  out ;  and  a  fuhionabieneu 
wvich  wiD  WRnn  a'atiort  wfefne  per  baps  be  ndtculoua. 


But  as  a  rich  and  glittering  garment  niay  be  cast  ot<^  a  rotten, 
jMlwiMMf-dtsaaMd  body^  so  an  illostrioiis,  c<jmmandla9^oRiy  raaf 


b»'pMit«po»«  TiWia^d'iigljrrehiiigr.fcrwaidfiala  |itlt  tbe^garn^nt  t^tSdVM 
the  loose  garments  of  things.  ,  ;=:. 

fimlA.    femeiie,  vol.  ▼!.  p.'91.       FAftTfilM. 
^  For  some,  who  have  his  secret  meaning  guess'd, 
Itave  found  our  author  not  too  much  a  Pnest : 
Tor  fmokion^aMe  he  seems  to  bave  recourse 
To  Pope,  and  Cooncib^  and  Tradition's  foroa. 

Brjffkn.  '  The  jM  of  Pottiy. 
TTnskillAtl  he  to  !^«ni,  or  seek  fur  pow'r. 
By  doctrines/a«Aion'af  to  the  varying  hour ; 
Far  other  aims  :hia  heart  had  learnM  to  prizo^ 
Moip  benf  to  raise  the  wretched  tbaa  to  rise. 

^oUtmiiJk,    Th^  Denrtod  Viiioffe, 

He  [an  etymologist^  brings  it  from  /acto,  which,  among  other 
things,  signified  to  So,  Heacej  be  supposes  psopla  of/btAioa,  accord- 
ing to  (he  old  ^riyatiao'or  btem^mm  kKmdky  tviiff  spoken  of  those 
wkod»mlk»n§s  bat  tbia  iatoo-geftofal,  and  would  inelnde  all  the 
bcffgan  in  the  nation. 

Tid^g^    TkeC9veniG^rtkHjottmai,J!Jo.^7. 

Taste  is  aoan  tha/AsAiowA/e  word  of  thtfaakUmabk  world.  Eveiy 
thing  most  be  dona  with  'Paste »  that  is  aelHed  ;  but  whara  and  what 
that  Taste  is,  is  not  qtnte  so  certain* 

CheaitrjfeUL      'MbdeOmeout  H^orU^  voT.  ii.  ^   117,      Commom 
Shm^,  m,  •  • 

The  difference  if  gseatar  or  leas,aceofding  at  the  fuhioHabienem 
and  aeaseity  of  the  wine  lender  tb*  competition  of  the  buyers  more  or 
less  eag«r»  JSmtl^    JF^^UJk  qf yqOoiu^Moi.  L  9. 1ti5. 

For  Iw,' with  aH  bis  Ibllias,  haa  •  miod 
,     Not  yet  w  blaajc,  or/iu/«it««Ai^  blind, 
But,  now  and  then  perhaps  a  fee^e  ray 
Of  distant  wisdom  shoots  across  his  way. 

"   '  •    ••     •  Cowper,    Hope, 


FASTEN. 


Fast,  adj\ 
Fast»  adv. 
Fx^stbner; 

Fa'stly, 

FA'sT-HAIfDKP*. 

Fa'^9I-h/lrdnso, 

FAfsT-PUaHTKA* 
Fa'»T-8LBEWKO, 
PA'at-SWORN, 


Goth./ajB^OTi;  A,  ^./aOniant 
afinstuian,  fi^ert^'Jirmurt^  coTifir- 
mare,  to  fix,  to  fasten  or  make 
firm  and  fstst  Dutch  vwtten ; 
Qer.  vesten,  fpsten  ;  Syr.fitesta, 
"  To  fi^  to  confirm,  to  keep  or 
hold,  to  iput  or  place,  to  unite  or 
join  closely,  firmly,  tightly,  stead- 
fiistly :  to  cause  to  adhere  or  stick 
together;  to  keep  close  to  or 
upon. 


0o^  out^is  viateiv  ^10^  Merlpi>&  wen  it  is  awa|9^ 
n  schul  bi  ne^e  ^et  jrfinde  bolwe  stones  tweye  $ 
And  hi  ay)rcr  a  dragop  ^er  Inne  slepa /bs/«. 

M.  vAnsesffr,  p«  18 1* 

A  nu  dame  mare^  qua^  Ich.  me  lylie}  wel  ^oart  wardes 
Ac  ye  moae^e  ofpts  raolde.  bat  men  so  finte  kepe^. 

PietB Pbmkman,    Vimm^fklb^. 
Bidders  &  beggers.yiu^«  abonta  ^odcn* 

Thou  aayst,  w«  wives  •wol  oar  Tioes  bids. 
Til  we  M/ksi^  and  (hen  we  woll  hem  shew. 

CKtmetr.     The  Wif  of  Bedhea  Prologue ^  v.  5865. 

And  sith  s^e  dorst  nat  telle  tt  to  iio  man 
Doun  to  a  mareis/os/e  by  she  ran. 

m.    The  mf  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6553. 

And  with  tins  noyse,  aad  with  this  crie, 

Out  of  a  baige  faetc  by 

Men  stertonout  and  weren  wiire 

Ofthisiklon. 

Oower,    Qmf.  Am.  book  vfl!.  fol.  182. 

Alao  h  hath  beene  sane,  that  the  weaker  person,  by  the  sleight  of 
rrasttyng,  hath  ouerthroweo  the  atronger,  afanost  or  he  eoulde/iiileii 
D  fhe  oOier  any  violent  stroke 

Sir  Thwutt  Blyot,    7%€  Ommmmr,  book  i.  cb.  svB. 


By  whose  footing  when  the  huaCers  perooiue  when  their  haunt  is, 
they  do  eyther  vndennyne  ofclk  cntta  wythin  the  ground,  all  the 
trees  tbara  awayes,  in  sooh  aactoUial  by  tlmpper  past  tbay  may  sema 
toslld/iHf.stH. 

Arthtr  Goldyng.     Gatfor.    CMuaeii/«He(».book  vhfol.  163. 

And  at  this  meting  y*  Lord  Hasttnf  »  wbeae  taaulil  Iwwarde  the  king 
no  maooe  doubted  nor  neded  to  double,  perswaded  the  lordes  to 
belieue,  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  vraa  suit  and  fOMtlye  faithfidl 
to  hys  prince. 

Ar  THouMf  Jferr.  Wmrkm^  Ibt  49;     th»  HisHMj  of  King  Richard 
tkel%ird^ 

Ergo  he  eonfleaaethllere  p1altiely,1be  coMiaryof  thli^e  wofaote^e 
before  hath  affirmed. 
/dL   Jb.fbl.5fi0.    TkeoecmuiVMrtofflU^Chn^tlintto^oftjfMdL 

And'  w<hete  thou^'dldsC  sea  Ilia  fcete  aad  toes  partely  eriheii  and 
parte  yeme)  it  signifieth  the  Mogdeuft  toba  dMded)  BottMiasae-yat 
abal  it  retafB- Sana  wba«  oT  th*  Iboila  / 


VAdfir  y*  sfila  oi  hii  fote^ 


fcaHa  /atiaas  of  yeme  as  it  viera 

•%<!»    Jf^jcpotieion  1^  Daniel,  ch,  it. 

Who  shewed  and  declared  unto-  hiai,  faa«r  ^a  bepa  of  victory  w«a> 
much  mora  aasared  to  the  Hopiaaea  iban  to  King  Aatioeboa(  and 
withaS,  haw  the  Bomanaa  would  l>e  the  footer  and  surer  friend  of  (be 
twaiae.  yen  aad  maka  mpra  oonsciaace  of  keeping  amitie. 

ffolland.    Livim,fol^^. 

So  thera  were  envUoned,  inteKepted^  and  killed  ia  the  pUca 
together  with  Hanno  hiroselte  the  generaUf/«f/  upca  a  thousand^  even 
as  many  as  were 'in  th^  taK^ard,  aird  CoiUd  n6t  trett  retire  tbemselvW 
backward.  14.    i»,4hl.73b.v 

Wl&iehwellf  prova^esshl^Uai^e^rhytriaU,        | 

To  he  this  maidea  with  whom  I  yhs/necf  hand, 
KjAowa  by'  good  mavkea  and  parfeet  good  a^iait« 
t3ierefiU»iiDUghtba  oenlMd  ter  wilbiMi*  diaiak 

JSjpenoer,    jR^ertV  QM««ff,JboQky.  can.  4... 

fhd  coagiuentf  a«d  barmoptlwa  <ttif«  of  pHrta  U  a  iifntai^fig^  |^ 
inmost  the  faotningt  and  force  of  koittmg^  ^4  conne^i^n  \  as  ia 
•lonaa  well  squared^  which  will  rise  strong  a  great  way  without 
mortar,.  Ben  Simoon.    Ditcootriet,  kUliP*  ' 
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k^ 


f'  A  <s  -i. 


•  TbcMlb  both  1m'««nie  w^ie  wit,  bU  gayd,  '     ^ 

'  Aod  <l[^  the  ftutnate  of  his  dwelling  place, 
Bath  iuita«»yUbl«,  g^r^^kim  gseat  i^yde. 

dowrie^  bat  chiefly  being  affectldriMt  botU  by  Ms^MAlr^j^wi^  diH  of 
police  ^liiidcfatiMia  tb  cotitin^ie'tKe  tniMive  ^itb  Spaine,  preuailed 
with  the  prince  (th^«gb  Mi  w.ithaut),»9«i|iQ.^DCtaUon|  jiuch  as  could 
bee  in  those  yeares,  for  he4,|ifaiA;i¥4tM^lHf)  yiiKrfr4>f  »gfif  to  bee  con- 
tracted with  the  Princesse  Katheri^ei,       ., .  ;:  i ,  .^  ,(..   i 

Ti.f .;  .n„<.  ..,.J9<mhiofi^Sf^Jf'  fol.  207. 
Tf^  j^bugb^sMiriKry  tHey  Xre  fbt^ihe  breaking  up  of  our  fallow 
grottjidn,  WQHodMtg  aqd  lj9firXQ§  asunder  onf^,firTa/(if/-Aardne4,h9i!liiis 

•    WhtcvSi»flblkdiwgtthH«0tiisten  with  .sloth    • 

•    M  .i  i»(yi)eritointeV'too'Jwary-tolMi#eibo<D^tn    ..».  > ., 

And  had  nefflectfa'bl».^b«^%^4tfeth<    •  ^i      ■> 
,t  .1*      '  0\teVlhcOMd}  tlie  battle  to  begin, 
,  ,  ^   That  vbffc.the  one  yas,  there  thev^w(^uld  1^  both,       , 
.  Drayton,"  Tm  pqttle  of  4Ki'*^<>¥^f 

H  i  m  fatt^npinff  aooPj  he  fOund  . .  > 
tnhibyAith  df.dihMy  il  xtrnddkelf-rowPd, 
,  ,  His  .head  the  midst,  well  stor'drwith  suttle  wiles. 


i\kiM 


PrldDdB  tiov  ^/kMt^tmtnm^ 


L  zii* 


\  "Whose  double  bosomes  seemes  lo  weare  one  heart. 
Whose  hourf^|rb98#:lmd>,wJ&of»,miAle  «iid,«xercise 
Are  still  together,  who  tw'ui  (m  'twere)  if^IPHOi 
Vnseparable,  shall , wit^  tlji  houni,. , . .    ■^,  .,   a 
On  a  dissention  of  a  doit,  bre^)^  oift.^  .^    i.  . .,..  < 
.;,    T^Mtt^f^ftteivnitj^    a 

Shakapeare.     Corioiatua,  fol.  21 « 
It  is,0ie  ^ore  pbvipus  ana  cqfpipoo  opinion.  tTiat  this  (the  art  of 
flying)  ma^be^ffecle^  by  wings/(i*/fWini'niecnately  to  the  body,  this 
coming  nearest  to  the  unitalion  of  nature,  which  should  be  obsen'cd  m 
lucb  »ttou?pt8  as  I^^SQ.  ,  a .  M  V        .      ■     . 

...    ,    .r   .,  I       ..'TTiVJli/i*,    Z\r^^ 
'-(     .SIxliaH!sMe8,^wHhtthoog»{ogtthecv/iji^ 
His  upper  part  defended  to  his  waist :    , 
Ani  where  W^'endcfl'A'fe  con tinti^<t.  test  "  "'  '" 
Spread  pn  his  back.  (iiB  houss*  and  trap^ikgi/  6f  ii  beast. 
.c^n.K     77.,     '     2*y^/^^     'Ovid:' Mefatnorphoies,  hook 

MB&vWhei^(hHdUc^i^^!itH^-^iU  '  '  ' 

Offlu^itfeaydreaiafwill,  -      '        ' 

^  The  thpufhts  are  oft,  Ifjte  eolts.  which  stray    ^' 

-■   '^'  '  'PVeM  fcrote  fa^'ds}  arid  Idse  their  Way, 

•  I    M'  '•  CiflptlipABd/aKllTyViiJn  lihe  poMnd  .  i 
.  I.  i<  (     •.Q£aeasiir!d  rhyme,  .«iulb»rrtA, sound. 

•  .'.    t    .    .r--      .!."•,      >,.^  UogH,    QnSAffme. 

I  know  thertjs  an  pr<^er»  that,  keeps  things /«/  in  their  pfaeo ;  H  te' 
madirttt^s,  ini"w^  It^  niade^  it.  '  '^ 

,  i^Mr.ot  Mifi^m  of  Rftpftim^tm  *•  4&«  J^M«e  q^  CbimMoii?.: 

•  thri  capWjA;oi''ratKfer  chief |/ai6i^#r,  of  Cassfbelan  was  then  takcn^ 
wfth  If  1iutti6er  of  ciitiie,  dit  wealth  'of  this  barb^irbns  city. 

As  sopn  as  t|i9,(]^tty^  sovei;eig]\s  of  Asturifs  ventured  to  steal  out  of 
thbif' t6ount'ainousyaiV»e««ef  and  re(r'ea|[!$^  to  ext^n^the  liqiits  of  their 
little.  ki^g(|om  4.!^K^  ^I^^^^  ot'l^ahometan  caliphs,  tlieir  conquest, 
Mem  l«Miavd  oeen  cfntnistea  to  the  care  of  generals  or  counts. 

thMi  J>iriatifl6d^  .*'  A.'kAUier  b^  19  made  into  a  number, 
of  iiitilcntc :f<Ms^^difdrfl«ced  e(^  table. 

On^'<yf  ih^-fbiiU  is  mai^  to  Vesembfe  the  middle  of  the 
g^f^,  ^^tMttttvtidso^A^slimild'thnist  a^«w«p  into  It, 

Tr6«d't)iid)<;^^hol.djrf^^^^ 

taktf  tml^'^o^^^^va^^OB^^BA^  <^^*  ^^  <^^^y-    '^'^^^  ^^^^ 
\m%€m  kaiMr:attD..tfaeuC9aniaeo!BeQple  by  tbi:  aanfte^pf 

ver/«»x'j^Uii^Vtj\ori(;(i'flic  qj^/jjo^'ik  ci?ar  ^aou^h'.; , U.^; 
aa  ArcliHen«nii  Niin^ii  observes,  {Gloss,  ad  r.,)  to  en- 


courage'w4feV«,''idiether  the  gifdhrwas^^-dr  foo*f, 
either  of  whfch  the  shafpiefi' could  make  It  ^  his  Pleasure. 
Scot,  in  )x\%  JOUcovery,  1^  Witchcrafts  xiii.  29,  ha.s  ex- 
plained this  mystery.  "  A  notable  trick  of  Fast  and 
Loo'sey  ha^eTf/tp  put  three b^adstones  from  off  a  cord» 
while  ye  tpld  fa§t  .the  ends  therepf^/^itliout' removing 
the*  haofirr.tTidce  two.JitUe  whipcords  of  two  .feet  long 
a  piece,  doirt^le  tjjem  equally,  ao  as  th^re  ^lay  appear 
four  ends,  Iheo,  ^a^e  three  great  beadsibnes,  the  hole 
of  one  them  being  bigger  >thaii  the  reai^  and  put  one 
headstone  upotr  the' '  ey^  at  bowt  ^  thcf  one  ebrd,  and 
another  on  the  '6<|tte1^  66yd:  Th^ri"tdke'thii''fitone  with 
the  greatest  hole,  and  \ti  both  the  bowts  be  hidden 
therein  ;  which  TrtaV'  be  the  betteir  done  if  yott  put  the 
eye  of  the  one  fnto  tKe  e^e  tst  boWt  (>f  the  othec.  Then 
pull  the  middle  bead  upon  Che  sap^e,  l^eing  douj^led  over 
hisuUlow,>and.flo  will  the  beads  seem  to  be  put  over  the 
two  cords  without  partition.  For  holding  fast  in  each 
hand  the  two  ends  of  the  two  cprd^you  may  loss  them 
as  you  list^aad  make  it  seem  manifest  to  the  beholders, 
which  may  not  see  how  you  hay^  done  it,  that  the 
headstones  are  put  upon  ti^e  twiqi  cords  without  any 
fraud.  Then  must  you  seem  'to.<ad4  more  'effectu^ 
binding  of  these  headstones  to  the  string,  and  make  one 
half  of  a  knot  with  one  of  thetendart  of  .each  side^- which  is 
for  no  other  purpose,  but  tiliat  when  the  headstone  be 
taken  away,  the  cords  mdy  be  , seen  in  the  case  whidi 
the'beHolde^  sup^o&e  them  to  be  oh  before.  For  when 
you  have  made  your  half  kaot  (which  in  any  wise  you 
may  not  double  to  make  a  perfect  knot)  y6u  must 
deliver  into  the  hands  of  some  $tander-by  those  two 
cord3 ;  namely,  two  ends  evenly  set  in  one  hand^  and 
two  in  the  other,  and  thea  with  a  wager,  &c.  begin  to 
pull  0^  your  headstones,  &c.,  which  if  yott  handle 
nimbly,  and  in  the  end  cause  him  to  pull  hSs  tifl'o  ends, 
the  two  cords  will  show  to  lie  placed  plainly,  and  the 
headstone  to-hafe  come  through  the  oords."  And  id  a 
mai^nal  note  he  obseklres,  '*  thi»  conveyance  must  l)e 
do^y  done,  ergt  it  must  be  no  bungler's  work."       ' 


9A« 


Fa'stly,     ... 

FA'8TLY-daiPPIN(I>> : 

Fji'stly^alling, 

FA'^TLH-OROWlNav 


foH  orswift  in  pace.  A&r, 
dtatus^jntkcepi;  the  English 
^hsve.manifesUy  retained  this 
I  word  from  the  Welsh  jjM. 
I  ]mfperv»^\fhi!Uitu*  Bui  it  is 
FA'srLv«THUNDBiiCN&;J  morc  probably  a  eonsequen* 
tial  applicaliod  of  fait,  dose  2^  he  comes  fast  behind^ 
t.  et  cloee  heUnd';  lo  attaiit  which  closeiiess  or  neir* 
ness  of  positiouL  (9ii|>pose  in  a  race)  speed  i^as  exerted* 
And  by  usage  the  word  was  transferred  from  the  end  to 
the  meaxis,  f.  e,  from,  the  plape  pr  position  to  the  sp^d 
exerted  i^  attaining  it. 
Speedy,  quick*     * 

*  And  lepte  on  ys  stede^  and  siwcdc  and  s1ot/m^  ys  son. 

I  >/f  Gtouceiter,  p.  63. 

.    Ac  Wyle»  U  .Wit*  v^^jaron  aboute  fatte 
To  overcome  >e  kynge. 

''     But  that  scteirtce  is  so  fer  us  bdbt^e, 

We  n^ow^n  hot  aliHoagh  we  liad  it  sworoe, 
' ' '       n'bvcsaate,  it  slit  away  so/a*/  ; 
.    ,»  ..t.It  w«lutm»k.««  beggars  at  ihf  IfM* '.^  .  '\'^''J 

To  my  Idtlgchiciit'tfiij^*  jfritiecsart  I90t'cb(i*etr,  rti«they  sKodd 
eate  iiibre'  ifaSfte/tbib  all  otlicr,  nor  to  be  aparayled  rych^lve^tbih 
all  ^iber,  tw  to.»nim>^«  <*W*U  f}^^^^  .bu^wiibjffjjsHP^p.^iciqn, 
that  gi^  oitth^  ^u^Xa^yp  °>pr^  ^h*** »"  o^^*"-        ^   .     ^ 
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f^RT- 


Ml*      ,iool 


fmr^fitnf 


fj  "Bit  .65  .f»/x  .^\>t'>^\V.  ^ 


;.ffl?4^^ 


^efVidka^ei 


imt  Jiiq  tefitoiAf^tfaiif,  iiirlluiilQi^gsijGiifsc!  find;  on'Mo 

•.d*  tuq  Ajrt i^|b<»MB'4iteH*IPri^  :firn)i't 

-    .Tea/raen  B]1  Tom  wul  &M[  fatTjaUtna  lefjt^         .    . ,  ; 

•:aitod!t'>W«iUfienl)h8hclfu«aM^<*in0alre  l«ni[|;afiftdT     .hm  M 
;ih'   i^£m  bnii  .unn;*}  i;ii)  or  ?:)mMA)iiTih^'9(^SfU  '\4''^¥0lfh^  \ 

*#  4B]i«*4hvNkr  Mt)srr«iiV/off;iti  tfat  Wbek^  pif  paii;  >  All  fliy» 

Fti»tjdrij^n0,  to  the  river's jrrassy  ba«k  ; 

And  line wv  arms  ottnen,  mvi  luU-fltrain'd  strepgtfa,' 

ZIfcr*    TWr  ^<f«M»  book  iti:  ' 
As  he  spoltoL 


^riiriS  oM4M  f itentf  Witer: ' 


1  ■    lU/ 


t  bis  fabtf^k;  throil^b  Jhitefte^'jo^  mnd*dovbt;  >      • 
,..  .  o^ltvr>l|#^/l|lrnyplma<d,  > 

J    ..^  ,/:. i. ^  •/^'^^S  >i5w/(^  «i*  rAeiHfof tfj 

ik»n»A}/  '     .  •')   *^Gdth;  faUatv^   At  S.  fiBti^uni 

Fa'stb**  ^/  - 1  U jj^ttftofis  /♦<  iff^iioh  ><\^aehter '  thidks) 

Fa%tumi;T>'i^  I  t^goanli  to  secure,  applied  te  toe 
FA'sitEHHt-OAX.  j^  A«|^M^' or  observirig  a  riie  of  tbe 
church  9  o6tar?ami  aiui  j^fmuir^f  hs:  /mnavfcs^  are  .  0e- 
qoehfly' foilAdi.fiiyiiiBiytnbiiS'  in  eccksiastical  writeis. 
Applicd^to  t]M|i6eiaiiiiB.nt^  o^abstaiaiiigfrocn  fi>od,  asf  a 
nKgioiiftio&iNrwMcsJ'ajQid  ^tbea  '.extemded  ta.suck'  absii« 
noKe  fi^(im.anf  jcause;*.[  To^fasU  iheti,  .irill  mean 

To*  otaej'cei«r>-topil  jtft/  abetinence  JSmn.  'food;  and 
flitti,  oonae^ubniif^Iy^  toi  fenbearfix^  food ;  to. abstain 
fioikL^MML  fn<)iHr>ri  >t-'if/.i»  -"i  /    ;  !••/     .••.   ,;_„>! 

'  ffiyiBebJRe"V6M^^'tii^  'tiid^iiJl'ihy^Wi^'llktnett^,  but  iU  the 
vontonnesse  of  his  wombe  with  trausiJI  sM'^jM^  he  adaaatetb, 
ud  ia  rid^g  &  goyng  trans^leth  myghteliche  hit  youtbe.   i  <m  j-  ^  ^ 

/I.  Glouceifer,  p.  482.  n.  7. 

.^.  *    ,  yigil«A)«Qd  jWfy>V  <J*J^c«'  fortberemore  to  knowe 
And  fulfille  yo/ast^^». 

is«;\'   '"Pt^tt^Ploihmtm.    t^MiVif,  p.  159. 

BW  ^bMUi*lth(m^/ritf»iir%ie«iCk  thin  heed,  and  waiacbe  thi  facet 
Ibat  (hou  be  not  neea/tutgng  to  m^fu  but  to  thi  fsdir  t|ut  iftin  hidlis, 
aad  thi  Mir  that  q^^'^li^lt^  KfiSj'd^e  h  thee.  "       ,. 

;\M'    '.     Wicfi/:    Afa/Mn^irch.  vL 

when  thoa /<M/^j  ftl^OYiit  fH«iHfr  b«ad,  and  wish'thy  face. 
stfe^M>yft  am^mf  y*  ^Hsft&y^aetk:  but  <vMb%  father 


In  bonger,  i  a  tbyctf^  in  fimtmgm  tftf%  4«  o<Mt  4Ai4il0[ednei. 

,^>.      .'I*.!  .      .*•.,.  ^    >  .    iNto,..AMo  1&51. 

Ye  shul  underrtond  dsb,  tSm( /ftilM^  4tdiAf<9tf«<hHe«'tftDges :  in 
ibi^r!^  <yf  MfdilyVrtet^nd  drhke;  itt  Wr^ering  of  worldly  jolitee, 

bin  &ai4idIy.WMe^n^t)i(iaUibip  pyight.    h^  jr.; .  1  7H'.  > 

*•'  •■  •         ■  And  wh^  tbtei'llvtke'ill'AiiaPIt  *!«•,'•'>  "  •"•  ••!  -•  •■ 
,-.  od  uj  TM  bfcn"»d»#i*-lllfd##aWtalfr«'  i"'  '-•  '-•• ' 

Thanamlfedof thatytelfK'^^^'"tJ^^i   •  '       -   ->    » 
/tOS  J<.)  Kt  %Mgk>of-Mt^>ee  them  lonre. 

v»     ;..1   t.10  loq.t   33njJi59i<J  ^/i9wRr.-97iC^t-|iaiAl?nk  ii,  fflif  S«^ 

^' l^o^li^^-Vlimt'We^«h;bV'8ii|hf fd'lS^ iiiifwihi^  ^Me ^U^^. 
nnd^  A^7>fV«  WiI'lJkik^Hhen^'^ftki^<#tdke  to  the  father,  and  iftm- 
able  to  youndl1ta.11  >  I^  ieoMft  r«faef iDifettfio^  if «  IImP  nttunhat  com^ 
nendetb/otiyM^  vntprfladobal  therpnwrepd:  deege  iflhecion  of  the 
Binder  feruently  de«iMi^to^|ilin^Mdidjn^  -  .. )n  b.  1  in/ 

.n  .V)    t  .<!•.■•  .••(»Wf...MMe^Ancr,cb.TU 

Thyncfee  i^^i\^jiyA^  '^^Vmi',  MU  tein'U'i^dMblst 
ielft'Tofk'VUye,  ahd  \o'^the  bis  b&d  about  lyke  an  bok 
beerxydotbi  andlo-ij^etpmastbs'.'efrllktf-Miiry  m  \\    < 

'  iHi'^OMt^  uhtm  hbau  )  JESMyr,  di.  Iv'iii. 

Vj^|nf(^ri^*aa[on^iy''^£^  pr6uokey(^u  to/aaf,  folow 

not  certay'n  taienne  wliicJi  Be  not /atlertf  but  counterfeyters  o(fiutingf. 
aettiog  foorth  the^cellMlP^al^  gtoket-flfcj/Bi/iiNy  with  a  aowep  eouate— 
naunce.      .♦-r«'    -.  'v  r-)/>    j  ,- .:i'.«>-  "«n' .?      ■■ -.i  '   <  Mif  lb, 

B^  "fr^Ude^  Wny  lyke*  ^dti  Mffl^ .  <  •  >  • '  • 
To  lyue  in  coUtAfirtfiiHyif^ft,  '   ' 
vponncraggleiift.  "' •  '  "''   • 

Drmt(i  '  mrttte*    Sotirt  & 
.fC"  !        .'      •    '^     .  •>•  ■  > 

.  IQ  the  which|  (for  as  much  as  he  [l^osesl  first  rested  ther  after 
seuen  dayes  fatiiny  and  trauel  of  hymseAe  and  b'vspeople  through 
the  deserrtes  of  Arabia)  be  hallowed  the  seventh  day^  and  called  it 
after  the  manner  and  vsage  of  the  countrie,  the  Sablolh  day,  com« 
mmu)4yng  it  to  be  kept  ^aatynf't^mf  for  euer"  after  to*  the  worldes- 
end,  bteause  that  diy  had  made  an  end  of  all  their  trauill  and  hungeiw. 
jMhtr  GMfng.    Juitnu,  beak  xnvi.  Hoi.  138. 

We// 


ton  him 
boke  in  aa 


Some  with. a  whip,  th^ijr  pami ^ ^  -, . 

,j.  Q^l^lB^,  ipiW'W  iivf ,'*nd  sel^Iom  eate.  ^  '^ 

t./.  Joi.'    '  ii^Sf'''^\f  '""'««P«**  Paa^rata,  bocll  i.  long  5*. 
I  have  even  weaKie4«heav'n  vltb  |>ny'«|i«  dried  .up 
The  spring  of  my  contin^faj,  X^^^viffH  st^d  , 
My  v^jbs^Yf^Ux  daily /afte.    ,  . 

'.,ford^    ;7^«,/f>^ir5A^>^flfV^^actlsc2/ 

I  lee  Moies  the  receirer  of  die  law,  Blias  the  reitorer  of  the  law, 
Christ  the  luLfiller  of  the  oM  law  mA  atflbor  of  Ike  vew, '  all  /otHnjf 
fortf  dmi  :<  bbd  these  three  great  fcutert  I  finde  together  glorious  ia* 

VoyyitXa^.         .   , ,   .  ^  „       , 

'  HalL    Cont.  vol.  i.  to\.  870.    0/tU  Vaiie  o/Maie$^ . 

Bbt  tbt«  bdtlon  ^m  werd'^ctonotvae  dU  M<mg»  to  tbit'^lac^ 
wbfirf).  the  bypocijitical /w'erf,^  tha(  desirp  their  .devoljiona  inoqw 
^tnvMf  be  seen  and  coi{nqipndedby  me^,  are  s^^  to  be  ff^ffi^fii^ 
sad  countmoce.    ;  /    '        .     v     v       1> 
Hammond.  '  W9t1uf  vt>l.  lii.  fol!  35.  JnHotanomoH  Matthew,  cb.  v. ' 

lliat  holy  number  (as  he  calls'  it)  of  fortf^  wbtch  o^r  Savioor 
honoured  with  KiB/attina  is  by  this  reckoning  excluded. 

&'  Itf  net  1hia«the>i^viiMBl'I  have  chosen  1  to  loose  the  bands  of 

^Wfffiv^Jf^  t9.wi/aJlnH«|fviybi^f^n^,^  ,^Jft^ft«f9fl»«R^,^Jp 
free,  ana  that  ye  break  every  yoke.  ,..  ^    . 

^  7rifl  it-nUt  to'deal  (h/bKad  koibb  hbliM,  in  J  tklttbliU  b^ltUb 
jMl' tiMt4i«  eaAti  bexl'ttt  iiliy' bkjasi  r ^bierAi A  seeiii  tiMi  i^ 
U»ateterhiiivfed,|l)^>^>hW9ii»t<^yMll/i^/bjP^  i  > 

.)F«ePthvmi9iiy(ei|uii^Biqeui|t  be>g^iftwJv-^M/>%W^M»«a  aflilpf^^ 

and  those  seeminelT  prodigious  and  to  uss6^rce,crediDie,storie8  of  the 
/ibM%liM'abMfaeAf^m^£^M«(Ai»^rcMa^ 
.in<t  "iii'i:     .yfiwu  u  JCiyl)  iomkdai9atUm1^9Jttni)pi&f%Jt* 

*  'iob«  Mil  BH^is^'  icM^pi«ritbe»  (ttttner-  0^*  dHifklnff,wlliii.  «So  M^ 
T9»«titq^  ilbmi  be(inrae^4<Qt  ta  inlrHib  W^eVMtapg^^nlphth^wHlMm^ 

-^ ^^^^ki'^mm 

.^•i/i9j'(io  "^M./    j««>)i.  .I'll  7/    ea 


UMtiWDCc,  With  mortificahOD  uid  seli.deiiul:  ana  they  Mid,  be  U 

•1  i   <i*  ,       \         ^  \,>.  .^•i/i9J'(fo  "^M./   j««>)i.  .I'll  7/    ea 
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Stvdf  and  ptins  wen  now  no  nore  their  care; 
J  Texts  were  etplaiuM  hjfbMftg  and  by  pT«)«er. 

Drydm,    Tkt  Art  o/Pee^yc 
Aad  upon  tlieia  coiirfdcrati6iia,  the  Idiig«oau»aaded  ati  petseosy 
Ot  <wfaitio«v«rjatat4  aiid  dttgmb,  to  obserreiaod  Jceep  U^m  beaoeforth 
avchyoaiitiyTiJ^Iti^  aad  t|)e  tii^e  o£  Leat,,aa  had  beefi  (laretoibv^  u^ 
in  the  raaliau  ■ 

^  '   ''Sifype:   Vemoridlt:'  JBdwaHn  JnnolSi^. 

'......  .  <       'I  i  .. 

For  months  together  theae  creatmea  o£  sufferanoe^  whose  -veiy 
exc^  and  \mxmy  in  their  moat  plenteoua  dftya  had  fallen  short  of 
the  aHowaflfce  of  otir  mtt/onilt/aMfSy  tilent,7>atieM,  reaigned,  without 
aedftfoA'  oi'  dSshirbnce,  ahiiost  wilheut  complaint,  perished  by  an 
bundved  ftdanr  in  the  atreeiB  of  Kadras. 

Othen  dMB«^«M»  and  not  a  few,  •  < 

,  ,.  ,     .  >Vhap^oei|^.the^-bmrMiewt  /,  ,, 

Thiokjt  consists  in  strange  severities: 
Xnfniingt^  weepings  and  austefities. 

'  Dodtletf,    JUBghn,  a  Simiie. 

Till^tso^  VI  z/ast-^^nrnm  on  a  thanksgiving  occasion,  31st  JaniiaiT^ 
1689,  says,  Twenty-years  agone, 

Tabko^'  Dhtfmamo/ Ptirley,  vol.  i.  p. 467. 

The  only  Fast  appointed  by  Moses  was  that  on 
the  Day  otSxpiatiojij  (Lev.  xvi.  29;)  and  although  the 
Of  the  Jews.  Jewish  Fasts  afterwards  became  very  numerous,  they 
must  all,  with  this  single  exception,  be  considered  of 
private  institution,  "pfthe  miraculous  Fast  of  Moses 
himself,  (^Tjrocf .  xxxiv.  28,)  of  £liiah,  {I  Kings,  xix.  8,) 
and  of  oui*  Saviour,  (MiUL  iv.  2,)  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
8»y  td  speak  in  thh  place.  We  find  three  instances 
of  occasional  Fasting  In  the  Old  Testament:  1.  by 
Joshna  and  the  Elders,  after  the  def^t  of  Israel  by  the 
men  of  Ai;  (JoaA.  vii.  6.)  2.  By  the  eleven  Tribes 
after  their  defeat  at  Gibeah,  (Judges^  xx.  26.)  S.  By 
David  o?er  his  sick  child,  (2  Sam.  xii.  16 ;)  and  Zecba* 
riall  (nil.  19)  has  ni«kitioned  fonr  Fasts,  (one  of  them 
that  of  the  Bay  of 'Expiation,)  as  if  tlisy  were  gene- 
rally observed.  Bzra  kent  a  Ftai  at  the  river  of 
Aha?tt,  (vifi.  f  1 ;)  part  of  DaniePs  humiliation  was 
Fasting,  (ix.  1  $)  a  Fast  prodaimed  ibr  all  the  residents 
in,  and  visitors  to  Jervoalem  is  noticed  by  Jeremiah, 
(xxxvi.  9 ;)  and  Joel  prescribes  a  Fast  when  announcing 
the  judgments  of  God,  i.  14. 

Lewis,  in  his  AnHquUies  of  the  Hebrew  Repnhlie^ 
ffv,  15,)  has  given  from  the  Rabbi  Maimonidea 
(^Taa7iM.  ii.)  many  particulars  concerning  the  Jewish 
FmU.    They  w«re  kepi 

*'  When  they  are  afflicted  by  their  enemies  in  a  siege, 
by  the  sword,  pestilence,  a  hurtful  beast,  locusts,  the 
eaterpiUar,  mildew,  blasting,  abortions,  diseases,  scar- 
dty  of  bread,  and  drought.  These  public  Fasts  were 
not  a])pointed  for  many  days  successively  ;  because  it 
was  impossible  to  observe  thcsn  with  a  proper  severity; 
but  upon  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  that 
by  that  intermission  they  might  the  better  give  them- 
selves up  to  mortification  and  abstinence;  for  upoa 
these  solemn  seasons  they  never  refreshed  themselves 
with  eating  till  the  evening;  and  their  public  Fasts 
began  an  hour  before  the  sun  was  down,  and  continned 
strictly  till  midnight  the  following  day ;  but  they  were 
allowed  to  indulge  freely  before  they  entered  upon  t^e 
time  of  Fasting,  Upon  these  days  sackcloth  was  wora 
next  the  skim  ^e  clothes  were  rent,  which  were  ex* 
preasi«ns  of  the  gieatcat  heaviaess  and  sorrow.  Ail 
public  diveraioRS  wen  forbidden,  no  shoes  were  worn ; 
.there  was  no  washing  the  hands  or  lace,  no  bathing  of 
^e  body,  mo  anointing  with  oil,  but  ashes  were  sprinkled 
upon  the  head ;  they  lay  down  in  the  dust,  the  Temple 
and  Synagogues  were  thronged   with  votaries^,  the 


Scriptures  were  rpad  with  a  ioud  v^Meei  theirprayera    FAEPTS. 

were  long  and  lamentable,  their  conversation  grave 
and  full  ot  the  business  of  the  day,  Uieir  countenance 
dejected,  with  all,  the  outward  signs  of  the  most  serious 
devotion  alid  repentance. 

**  The  same  RabM,  (lb.  ch.  f.)  4>eAing  <5f  flie  Ftete 
of  private  persons^'  gives  an  account  of  the'  occasions 
tliat  obliged  ^  man  to  Past  for  private  afflictions,  tf 
any  that  belonged  to  him  be  sick,  or  lost  in  the  wil- 
demess,  or  confinM  in  pTisoii,  be  was  bound  to  Fast  in 
his  behalf.  It  was  usual  for  a  single  person  to  devote 
himself  to  stated  and  repeated  Fasts  for  the  sake  of 
Religion,  ieven  when  there  was  no  calamity  or  afflic- 
tion of  life  to  urge  him  to  it ;  and  those  that  did  so 
observed  the  same  days  and  severities  as  were  used  at 
those  solemn  times  that  were  commanded  by  the  pub- 
lic authority  of  the  State. 

'*  The  public  Fasts  are  disposed  in  the  Jewish  Calen- 
dar in  this  order : 

"  In  the  first  Month  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Year  (the 
inonth  Ahib  or  Nisan)  were  appointed,  upon  the  first 
day,  a  Fast  upon  the  account  of  the  death  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  (LevU.  x.,1;)  on  the  tenth, 
for  the  death  of  Miriam  ;  and  on  the  26tli,  for  the  death 
of  Joshua. 

"  In  the  second  Month  (the  month  lyax)  upon  the 
tenth  day,  a  Fast  for  the  death  of  Eli,  and  because  the 
Ark  was  captivated  \>y  the  Philistines  ;  upon  the  twenty- 
eighth,  a  Fast  for  the  death  of  Samuel. 

^'  In  the  third  Month  (the  month  Sivan)  upon  the 
twenty-third  day,  a  Fast  because  the  revolted  Tribes 
were  hindered  by  Jeroboam  from  bringing  their  First- 
fruits  to  Jerusalem, 

*'  In  the  fourth  Month  (the  month  Tamiiz)  upon  the 
seventeenth  day,  a  Fast  because  the  Cij.y  was  set  on 
fire  by  the  Chaldeans,  (Jer.  lii.  6.) 

**  In  the  fifth  Month  (the  month  Ab)  upon  the  ninth 
day,  a  Fast  for  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  the 
Chaldeans  and  the  Romans  after  them.  These  Fasts 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  months  are  mentioned  by  the 
Plrophet  Zechariah  as  observed  annually  from  the  De- 
solation of  Jerusalem  to  his  time,  which  was  seventy 
years,  (Zeck.  viii.  19.)  Upon  the  eighteenth  day,  a 
Fast  because  the  Evening  jLamp  went  out  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz. 

**  In  the  sixth  Month  (the  month  BluT)  upon  the 
seventeenth  day,  a  Fast  upon  the  account  of  the  death 
of  the  Spies  who  brought  an  evil  report  upon  the  land. 
'*  In  the  seventh  Month  Tthe  Month  Tisri)  upon  the 
third  day,  a  Fast  for  Gedaliah,  who  was  slain  at  Mispah> 
and  all  the  Jews  that  were  with  him  were  scattered. 
Upon  the  seventh  day,  a  Fast  because  of  the  sin  of  the 
GoMen  Calf. 

"  In  the  eighth  Month  (the  month  Marhesvan)  upon 
the  sixtli  day,  a  Fast  for  the  misfortunes  of  Zedekiah, 
who  had  his  children  killed  before  his  face,  and  then 
his  eyes  put  out  by  Uie  command  of  the  King  of  Baby- 
lon. Upon  the  nineteenth  day,  a  Fast  to. atone  for  the 
aina  the  People  had  been  guilty  of  upon  the  account  oi 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Upo4  the .  twenty-third 
day,  (I  Afocc.  iv.  46k)  a  Fast  because  the  Sanctuary 
was  made  desolate  and  the  Altar  profaned  by  the 
Syriansi. 

/'  In  the  ninth  Month  (the  month  Cisleu)  upon  tha 
seventh  daiy,  a  Fast  upon  the  account  of  Jehoiakimc 
who  burnt  the  Book  of  th^  Fsophecy  of  Jeraaiab  that 
was  written  by  Baruch. 
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FASTS.  ^  In  the  tenili  Month  (t2ie  xnonfh  Tebelh)  upon  the 
tenth  day,  a  Fast,  because  in  that  month  the  Chaldeans 
iMgan  the  Siege  of  Jenisalein. 

*'  In  the  eleventh  Month  (the  month  Shebet)  upon  the 
fouxth  di^y  a  Fast  in  memory  Qf  thojse  Just  men  who 
died  in  the  days  of  Joshua.  Upon  the  twenty-^thiid 
day,  Qfudg.  u.  10 J  a  Fast  because  of  the  War  between 
the  other  Tribes  and  that  of  Benjamin,  oceasioned  by 
the  death  of  the  Levite*s  wife. 

"  In  the  twelfth  Month  (the  month  Adar)  upon  the 
aetrenth  day,  a  Fast  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Moses. 

*'  There  are  many  other  Fasts  to  be  met  with  at  tUe 
time  in  the  Jewish  Calendar,  which,  1[>ecaase  they  re- 
late to  matters  of  smaU  importance,  and  were  in- 
stituted, it  is  supposed,  since  the  destnictio|i  of  their 
Nation  and  Government,  deserve  90  mention  in  this 
place." 

In  the  ind  Chapter  of  Jonah,  the  Prq>het  describes 
the  rigid  Fast  whidi  the  King  of  Nijoeveh  proclaimed 
after  hearing  the  denunciation  against. himaelf  and  bis 
people,  and  which  succeeded  in  averting  the  wrath  of 
Heaven ;  during  its  continuance  neither  man  nor  beast 
was  permitted  either  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing,  they 
were  both  covered  with  sackcloth,  and,  as  it  is  expressed 
with  the  eneigyoj  Eastern  metaphor*  they  were  to"  eiy 
mightny  unto  God.'* 

The  two  days  in  the  week  on  which  the  Pharisee 
(Luke,  xviii.  12)  boasted  that  he  Fasted,  wer^  the  second 
and  the  fifth,  (MaiibonideSg  Jflonttt.  i. ;)  Monday,  in 
menory  of  the  ascent  of  Mdees  to  Sin^i ;  Thursday,  of 
his  descent.  The  Romans,  who,  from  the  contempt 
whidi  they  entertained  for  every  thing  oonneoted  with 
(fe  Bebiew  PoUtir  a&d  History,  were  perpetually  mle- 
taken  as  to  Jewish  customs,  maintained  that  this  People 
observed  the  Sabbath-day  as  a  Fast  .Ne  Jud<mis  ^ 
dem»  mi  TtberU  writes  Augustus  to  ins  successor,  tarn 
diligmder  Sabbaiu  j^nium  aeroat  quam  ego  hodie  ser- 
o«rt,  (Suet  0e&29.76;)  and  Justin*  in  the  passage  cited 
above  from  Goldyng's  translation*  not  content  with  a 
Uoadeiv  proceeds  to  assign  an  ei^ially  blundering  rea* 
ton  lor  it.  Tacitus  also,  though  not  so  wide  of  the 
atark,  seens  to  imply  the  same  reaaovi,  longam  Mm 
fianan  cnhriM  adhuc  jepmiU  fatmUuTt  {HisL  v.  4.) 
A  line  has  often  l)eett  cited  from  Jtatvenal  as  another 
cndeaiee  cf  tUs  mistake  of  the  JEUnaans. 

O^tervawi  ubifetia  mero  pede  StAbata  Beget, 

vi,  159. 

But  the  sarcasm  of  the  Poet  is  here  directed  to  a  widely 
Afferent  object ;  namely,  the  taking  off  the  shoes  which 
the  Jews,  in  eommoo  with  other  Orientals,  practised  in 
approaching  holy  ground.  MaHiei  *  (iv.  4)  more 
directly  refers  to,  the  aocndited  aiid  mistaken  notioB 
concerning  the  Jews,  when*  among  other  evil  smells,  he 
aotkes  that  produced  by  the  J^nia  SabairhruM.  If 
the  Epigrammatiet  had  lived  iong  enough,  he  migkt 
have  learned  that  the  Jews  pot  only  do  net  Fast  upon 
their  Sabbaths,  but  that  the  Aabbis  ei^>ecia]Ly  forbid 
Fasiiag  on  that  diy;  and*  moveov^r,  he  mi^ht  have 
Mad  in  Sir  Thomas  BiDwn»  **  that  an  unsavoury  odof 
is  gestilitioas  or  natiena)  unto  Ihe  Jews,'^  {ot^  as  .he 
has  befiore  given  it  in  plains  H»^ch,  "  that  Jews  aa* 
.tundly  stink,  that  is,  that  in  theijr  race  and  nation  there 
ia  an  evil  savorj">  **  if  rigfatl^y  ttadersioi»d»  w«  cannot 
veil  ooncedet  nor  will  the  iniiMrinatidn  of  i^ason  or 
ceuie'iBdaoa  it;"  and,  Mif  be  wem  Erectly 'eontro- 
vertii^  Martial's  assertioD  in  pttitieuihr^  'be' go^  tm, 


"  Th€y  observe  not  only  Fasts  at  eertaia timesj  butare  PxAtl. 
restrained  imto  vezy  few  dishes  at  all  times. 
&o  that  obsetri^g  a  spare  and  simple  diet*  whe^elsy  tb^y 
prevent  the  generation  of  crudities,  and  Fasting  often, 
whereby  they  might  also  digest  them,  they  vmit  be  less 
lAdhnble  anto  this  infrnni^  than  any  other  nation, 
whose  proceedings  are  not  so  reasonable  to  avoid  it" 
{Vulgar  Erran^  iv.  10.) 

Herodotus  (u,  40)  mentions,   that  the  Egyptians  Of  tne 
.prepared  themsdves  by  Fasting  fi>r  the  celebratiooiof  ^^^i*°* 
ihe  great  Festival  of  Isis.*— So  also»  on  a  similar  oeca* 
rion,  did  the  women  of  Cyrena,  (id  iv«  186.)    On  the 
eixteenth  4ay  of  the  Athenian  T&oMophmia  tht  free-  Athentant. 
bom  woffl^B,  by  whom  the  rites  were  eeiebtaled*  kef>t  a 
Fast  (jniffTua)  sitting  09  the  gi^und.    80  too,  in  the 
JBleusinian  Mysteries,  those  who  had  been  initiated  only 
into  the  lesser  rites  did  not  taste  food  till  the  ststes 
appeared;   fbr  which  abstinence  a  reason  has  been 
prettily  assigned  by  Ovid»  .namely,  th^  Geres,  when  in 
search  of  her  ravUhed,  dauerhter,  th«sn  first  inadver- 
tently broke  her  momrningfibt,  (the  meal  ivas  a  light 
one,)  With  a  few  poppy  seeds. 

Qute  quia  prineipio  pondt  jejtmia  noctia, 
Tempm  kabent  SfMtaf9idera  iUm  eibi. 

fctii,  W.  53& 

Ceres  also  had  her  Fasts  at  Ronne.  Neariy  two  cen*  Romans., 
turies  before  the  Christian  era,  r.c.  56-1,  some  fearful 
proffigies  were  annotmoed  to  the  Senate.  Showers  of 
-^nes  had.  ^len  both  at  l^uracina  and  Amitemnm. 
Jove'iS  own  Temple,  ithd  some  shops  rontxi  the  Forum 
at  Mintuma,  hau  heen  .damaged  -byjightning,  so  also 
had  two  vesaelfl  in  the  .river  YuUtiraus;  but  abovta 
all,  in  the  eternal  City  itself,  ti^Ro  tfrnie  oxen  h^d 
Tun  up  the  stahs  of  a  house  in  the  xegion  Carinep^ 
and  jnounted  to  tht  very  inaf.  .  The  unhappy  beasts 
were  ordered  by  the  Aniipkm  to  be 'burned  alive,  and 
their  ashes  to  be  cast  into  the  Tiber,  and  a  SenaiuS" 
coTuultuoi  was  pAssed*  instructing  the  j^roper  officers 
Xdccemviri)  toconsuUlhe  S(b}11ine  pnoks.  Tne  response 
instructed  them,  among  other  things,  to  institute  aquin- 
quennial  Fast  to  Ceres,  (Lit.  lavA*.  87.^  It  has  faden 
thought  that  even  ^during  the  Augustan  Age  the'  Bo-« 
iftana  in  general  observed  a  weekly  Fast  to  Jupiter  6n 
Thursdays,  the  day  under  his  peculiar  protecftlon  ;  and 
the  opinion  has  be^n  founded  or  suppprted  on  that 

Sassage  in  Horace  in  which  the  &nd<mother  voi^s  to 
ove^  that  if  her  son  .MCove*s  feom  his  quartan  ague 
he  shall  stand  naked  in  the  Tiher.  .  . 

m 

h§ane  die  ^uo  At  indtcitjefMniOi 

Gefiner»  hovevcr,  in  his  note  on  these  lines,  with  nmeh 
j^reater  probability  ^fors  thenl'to  the  custom  of  die  Jews, 
vho  (a$  we  haveiiefore  ^hown)  Fasted  on  Thursdays^  and 
whose  superstiftions  vera  beoomh^  prevalent  amott^ 
jttany Bomauflu  > '  "^'^  '»■  >'  »■•  ••-•»• 

Neither  aur  Saviottr  aur  tha  Ajmstlee  left  any'pif^-  Prtmitiva 
eept  re^pectinjgr  Fastings  alttiof^h  it  iii  mettl&otted  bjr  ^^'^^^"^ 
the  fi>n»ir  ht  conlnactiM  widhi  Atei^vl^ig  )mi  Vtm^i 
It  is  probable,  h^iwtever,  thaA  It  'wai'  early  practuktf 
aHHK^tti^^hristAawaa^a  tiri^ral^  ofideVoti^lr%iUt 
BO  public  Faet  is  spoken  (of  i^'tbe^ntt)M<s(neta^  titelb^ 
save  thAt  M>  the  day^  of  OrudfiliiKoni'^  In^tfaa  Illd  ne«* 
tmy  tlie  ccttdm  became  mdj^e^'pr^afeatv'  'atid^'ii  Waif 
xbneid^redof  espeeiid  tfficKc^'  agiiiist  the^evil'  nAiHisM 
of  DeoioBsi  <Cleinenttn.  JIbwi.  it!  B«ec.  9:) :  '  ' ''  ■"   '' 
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^?AI^1S.  'phe  ^ff^atcst  f^sf  of  the  ^MUi\^e  Chufcli'  was  that 
of  Qnadraj^fjiima,  op  Lent,  (r€ff(jcpaK:oerr^,)  a  name  which 
originated  elthet'fromit 3  lasting  forty  days,  (and  being 
•of  Apostolicaf  InsCitutibiyas  the  Rdmamsts  for  the  most 
part  hold,)  or  frtriy  hours  (of  Edclesmstictil  institu- 
tion, and  therefore  dfiTetently  obs^^ed  hy  different 
Churches,  as  moat  erf  the  Kt%m«l  contend,)  the 
period  during  whieh  our  Savidiiir  lay  in  the,  Sepulchre. 
The  tti-gtiments  in  snpport  of  each  of  these  opinions 
are  detailed  by  Bifi^fetm,  {Offg,  MdcL  xiL  1.)  The 
manner  of  obsefdh^it  wa^  by  sti^ibUnd  ngforous  abati- 
iience  frdrtri  nil  foW  tiH  ei?i^rng-,  thrftug^liout'  the  season, 
except  on  the  Sabbaths  and^the  toi-d's  days.  The 
week  immediately  plred^ditig  IEr^^t,  Hebdomm  md^jia^ 
was  kept  With  atill  iifr<}ater  au&terity,  and  additions 
ivifcpOea^i^,  inperpf^Mmex)  w^ere  made  in  it  to  the  or- 
dinary Pastmg.  S6mt  extended  their  abstinence  to 
tht^  Sabbath  In' this  Ivc'ekj  others' bereased  mpre  or  less 
the  number  of  dai^  bf  abstinence';  cv^n  the  most  )^ 
kept  it  CD  ^^pa^ffj/a^  thtti^Yy,  tititinn^  only  dried  fruits, 
water,  bread  and  ^It/ahdthese  not  till>veninnf.  (Tbid.) 
Other  annual  FmU  Wer^ihose  of  the  Four  Seasons, 
Jfjttnm  quaixior  Ttmp6tufh,  6t  of  the  First.  Fourth, 
Seventh,  and  Tenth  Mbrrths;  Of  tlieae,  the  Spring 
Fast  was  kept  in  li^nt;  th^  teotnrher  Fiist,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  week  after  Whttsuntide';  ijie  Autumnal 
Fast  in  Sept^mTjef;^  the  Wirit^  ^st,  fro^  the  Festival 
of  St,  Martin  (NM-feifc^t^  11)  tnr  Chi^stmns  day,  ou 
Mondays,  Wedneiitiayj?";  fed  Fridays  in  each  week 
Tliese  Fasts,  (hdngh  libl'afc  first  so  intended,  aft.erwards 
coincided  With  Uie  Etnbet  weeRs  o^  Ofthnation'  Fasts, 
There  wa^  also  a  Fast  of  tkre^  daj-s  before  t]ie  PIpiphany, 
appointe'il  for  the  parjio^e  of  restraining  the  excesses 
into  which  the  People  were  used  to  rtiii  in  celebrating 
the  return  of  the  Year.  (M  ixi.  2,)        '     ' 

In  some  places  Monthly'  F^sts  Wei^e  observed,  ex- 
cepting in  July  and  August,  because  of  the  sickliness 
of  that  season,  and  becmise  also  in  the  latter  month 
nlmtM  every  day  was  dedi^iiled  as  a  Festival  to  some 
Martyr.  In  the  Vth  Century  three  days  were  set 
lipart  in  France,  immediately  tefoi-e  Ascension  day, 
under  the  name  of  Ro^tibh  Pasts.'  Biit  as  the  whole 
of  Pentecost  had  fonlrterly  been  observed  as  a  Festival, 
these  days  were  never  i^ei^erally  received,  a^d  the  Coun- 
cil of  Toledo  in  684  finally  declared  that  such  Rogation 
Fasts  should  be  kept  onCe  eVe/y  month.  Besides  these 
Weekly  Fasts  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  called  alijo 
Stationary  days,  (Stationci,)  Half  Fasts,  (Semfjefunia,) 
Fasts  of  the  fourth  and  sbtlTi  days,  (Fen'dc  qnarla  and 
*dr^t7,  TcTp*i*  and  rt«/jaff*:cti^,)we^t  early  decreed.  These 
days  were  chosen  because  Wednesday  was  the  day  on 
which  the  Jews  took  counsd  to  put  our  Lord  to  death  ; 
FHday,  that  on  wfiihh  he  actxWlly>ufrered.  They  Were 
not  obsen'cd  during  the  fifty  days  bett^-een  Easter  and 
Pertiecosi,  neither  ^crc  they  fltf eijded  with  as  severe 
abstinence  as  the  Quadfagosimal  'Fast.  It  Was  suffi- 
cient if  food  was  ndt  tasted  licfore  three  in  the  after- 
noon. Hence,  tlic  threfe  degrees  of  Fasting  have 
been  distinguished  by  Tettulliah,  as  Jfjunatioiiei,  Xero- 
phagifP^  and  Sla Hones ;  as  ojjfida  recitmti,  wt  rectn,  vd 
Tdardati  pahuU  ;  as  observed  ph  nutlfuf^  vet  aridas^ 
vei  ieraJi  e^c^w,  (Id.  kxL  3.)  Fasting  on  theXord*s  day 
was  considered  highly  criminal,  because  many  early 
Heretics,  as  the  Manidices,  Cerflonians,  Marciouites, 
and  Friscillianists,^ad  impiously  adopted  this  practice  in 
derogation  of  our  Lord's  Human  Nature.  The  Apostoli- 
cal Canons  sentenced  the  Clergy  to  deposition  for  this 


otfence,  and 'riiore  than'  one  Council  anathematized  it FA« 

(Id.  xvi^  B.)  ^_^ 

Tb'e  Church  of  Iloi^e  di^stipgulshef  between  days  of  Of  the 
^  astmg  and  of  Abstinence  On  the  forn^er,  but  one  meal,  Churcl 
and  tl^at  not  of  iesh,  is  tasted  during  24  hours ;  on  the  ^"•• 
latter,  flesh  only  is  abstained  from.  _^ The  followiq^  is 
the  present  distribution  given  in  Bishop  Challonei's 
Garden  of  the  SouL 


•.(ii   ill 


vr  1 


.1^  ^  J^:f  ^""^^  ^^"^  ?^ ^^"^^  ^'  "^^  Kn^W  dayi  beiiig 
the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  t|ie  first  week 
in  Lent ;  ofWhitsunweek;  of  the  tiiird  weel^jn  Septem- 
ber ;  and  of  the  third  week  in  AdyenL  3,  Tb|8  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  of  the  four  Weeks  ia  Ad^^ent  4.  The 
\igilg  or  Eves.of  Whilsuntidc;  of  the  F^asU  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  of  the  Assumption  o^f  .,tte  Ble&sed 
VirgmMarj^^  of  All  Saints;  and  of  Christwas  day. 
-  !^\^'  J^^^'^  W  Fasting  day  falls  ufeq*  ^Sunday,' it 
IS  to  be  observed  on  the  Saturday  before.  ,, . 

1.  The  Suricfays  in  LcnL  /2.  The  three  Rogation 
days,  T)eing  tl^e  Monday,  tue=?day,  and  We^lnesday 
before  Ascension  day,  3.  SU  Mark,  April  25,  unless 
it  falls  in  Ea^slQr  yree]i.  4.  the  Fridays  and  Saturdays 
out  orLent^  and  tl^^ Ember  weeks^  or  nuchas  happen 
to  be  Vigfls ;  but  should  Christinas  day  fall  upon  a  Fri- 
day or  ^atur^aY,  ft  is  not  of  Abstinence. 

In  tlie  J^ractical  CfiieckUm  ttpon  the ^und^ys,  FeoHM 
and  fash,  (I86»)(  the  reason  assigned  for  observing 
St,  Mark*s  d^y  as  a  ^^y  tjf  Abstinence,  Ls  that  his  Disci- 
ples, the  first  Christians  of  a^lexandria,  under  his  own 
con  d  u  c  t  we  re  e  m  1 1)  ent  for  th^i  r  m  or  t  i  fi  ca  tion  ;  m  oreo  ver, 
that^St.  Gregory  t^ie  Gre^t,  \\v^  AposfJe  of  England,  fi(«t  f 

set  it  apart  in  memory  "of  the  cessation  of  a  mortality  ^ 

in  his  time  at  ^lome.  The  miraculous  Fast  of  St  Nkho-  ' 

las  while  an  infaiit  is  cited  b^  fiurand,  (vi.  7,)  ip  coiijir-  ■ 

mation  of  t^e  necessity  of  the  Romish  Weekly  Fasting  :  ' 

adhuc  infam  et  manens  in  cunahuUs  irihm  dicbm  in  ^ 

h^bdoinaddt  a  mamiUU  fnalris  suis  absiin^bai,  vei  ut  alii  ) 

diciad  qua  rid  frrid  d  sex(d  4em^l  ianium  mjgeh(d  ma-  ' 

miUas,     The  who^o  of  this  Chiipter  in  .the  Uatioiiale  \ 

may  be  consulted  wilh  advantage,  by  those  who  seek 
farther  relative  lo  the  Romish  tenets  concerning  Fasting.  1 

The  Greek  Church  observes  four  principal  Fasts.  Of  the  i 
That  of  |jent,  commencing  ai^corfLing  to  the  old  style-;  Greek  i 
one  bej^nniiig  in  thp  w^ek  after  Whitsuntide,  and  ending  Church 
in  the  ^th  of  June^  so  that  it  varies  in  Uijgth ;  one  for  i 

a  fortnight  before  tJie  Assumption  of  tlie  Virgin  on  the  I 

15th  ot  August^^  whicli,  is  observed  even  to  the  prohibi-  t 

tion  of  oil,  excejjt  on  ihe,  6tf]^  Qf  Augustj  the  Trans fi-  ! 

fi  gu  rat  I  on ,  o  n  w  (i  icli'  day  l>b  th  o  il  an  d  n  sh  m  ay  be  eaten .  ' 

One,  forty  days  before  Christmas, 

'*  Besides  which  Grand  F^s^ts  ther^  are  some  other 
Fasts,  as  the  2Sth  pf  August^  in  commemoration  of 
the  decollation  or  h'eh jading  of  St.  John  Baptist.  Like- 
wise there  is  aipther  l^aat  beginning  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember, which  continues  until  the  fourteenth,  being  the 
Feast  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  which 
time  of  14  days  the  History  of  the  Passion  is  preached 
and  re|)resented.  Bat  this  last  is  only  observed  by 
Kaloirs,  and  such  as  are  entered  into  Vows  and  a 
Monastical  life,  whose  profession  is  mortification,  and 
their  business  religion.  In  all  which  times,  they  do 
not  only  abstain  from  flesh,  or  ladivinia,  such  as  butter, 
cheese,  and  the  like,  but  aJso  from  tish  which  have 
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Kalja^  or  tones,  or  blt^^^^^^^^  the  'g'^- 

that  tntiiem  ^ere  inav  be^mori!  jrf  he^^;ap^^  ij^ish- ,  Mi|fpi|jpije  aq<;api|Ti^aAiftl^^item;fff^^l^t||liM^ 
'Wifet'  f 'ftWiillti^  P*rm^tfiM  Xeiit  wipcli  fj^fui^  on^e  ,  ft^.M^^  irisUl^aif;^ii$jpf;,^^i,;  ^Jhurotik  .^  PliAl,j&ueh-l<*t'  ibe 
JlSttf^BP  Novciti1>er,  It  isj  lawful  for  ih,eni  t^  cut;  |*il,sgrts  .,^Uer  mri  \ihg  hiirf  ^^udi#4>  «A  J^y, ##it(  fihete  jlwf n 
^f^lbifc'i^s  also  other   ordmary  and  W^eklY  Pit.-ts  ,of  ,^^e^,spried  tjvIUi  thi^4Qetjr||>^,9if|>he  lt«^Wfljl»Hevet*J«k 
I'tWffiJBtely  ati*!|'>id^ypbl%e  thempP|Ty'loenaW^  .,  awa  Church  ontJu^ii  T^iih.,fi*  fnvc|Wi(*Mthority-*tt  Edtk 

'fl^ttr^ffyh^i'itTic?'4vh^t  iebmes  fron:\  ih|riio^  tut  all, sorts  "  ciaa^ck,*.  m  .the  Romnij ;  ai^4  l^fc^*)^!  ,ti*^  diilitjwUy-pf 
of  fish  are  fredy  mdyJg^ed,  And  though  Wednesdays  l  ^s^tkig  I^icei)sc$to  cfit.flfsjlfcpi^a  ^ruple,gro*tDdod'tin 
biid  Fridays  are  foji^C  ifft^*^  1^^^^  Fasts  through  the  ,  i^at  Gpverpmeiiti  \vhi,^h  is  't^ir^^blQv^ljsi  Repent 
whole  V  ear,  vel  jre  must  esicepL  fro  m  he  nee,  ^  Wf4))  ^*i  ay     sta^e  9^  th  \ng\  ir^tber  U  mn  w  ^ji  t ,  t4^  rpo  ver  io  rl  li  «^  /G  hu«h 

"f/kUlA  '  Aiif^lb  I'^bi^i?^  Wa^  '  froljn' ''  ^e  (Jo^g:   of  certain    ,  ;^,  .Tl^e  Jinneui^s  fl^  still  put^i;^  FJ^d!;  ^ "  fcp Jiiillifc  firet  ArmeniMi 
iH*^Wcfc4^9^  catfeU,  yhom  tfley 'lisej  t^   send  With  !  jilp^cc  they  pJjseri^e.tJbc great  j^^^^ 
•  liftt^  : '  ttt '  1  ^ » i^i H  iM  fl o^  d y I n  's;'^ ,  h i  s  h e r^tl c al  n\ a^ (i^f  s     p t e^  , at , i  he , aetuf^ ,  ^i \n^  vt^iib  tl j^  Ci If ^*3k  .^Im rch»  folio wiag' 
ds^d  to  fii*i1?  I  hmele%ent Week  before  E^sUt  for  >o^  ^  in  tljiii,  pajrt4ca|ftr;  t%,,f/uL^<^  .pri^bi^      %,iti©  <fountil!*>f 

iiroMcjB^iotT  to  whath,  and  to  hav^  m  coni'ojuuiy  w^h  ]  J^iQc,  whidi  is  pbge|;Ye4  .Vl^^^^ ii^^^Win  And 

ttNMir,  ♦'  ihe  o¥thio do x   appo m t^   th at  W e4¥e^ ^y^  ^^^  , !»  th j s  L ew t  thej  ea4, ,  j^\qt . |ih ,  .\v  u h  1 1?  1  po(}* ,M»  1 13 P  th% 
V^A^  "of  tiiart  week  ;shmild  h^  -^jlemp^ji^^^w^y    papists,  il(>r.^hpri-a&^^^ 
obligation  of -rfWthieAbefJ'  -"^^   '^ '  ^''     "  ^ ' '^  "*  ''    "  ^  ipuijh  as  oyl^of.^Uv.^s Jt^^i^^^jf^^ 

**  On  V^iUoii-ll^^i^yrjj^l^/.^tain  from  flesh  and     whichjVej4^  t,po,mucti  i|i?ui;^^ 
Fast,  ^^^i^^jl!^^®  B^rf^'  meeting  that  ^orning     palates  oply  IJjijey  m^y  e^  llie  drfg«,«|id,,)ees  of  the 
In-ffi^CM^^  ddr^QAf'tl^  cpjnmiinication   of  hia     oy)  of  oUve^  ^(jr^  tim  ojl.cjf^S^iuif^aji/pljifili  i$  p^ej^sed 

from  a  seed  59  faJle^, in  T^^^]st^^,f^^^e^^efJ«ll|e 


tc^.hik  Hbly  Anost!ei5»  in  com- 
&t  fife'sh  ou  AVe^ncsday  aijd 


ildltft^tiWl 

l-^l^tjj  ,-t^J^i  rii^ifi^r  ■ 

rtWiff  ^oi»'lfitft^^tf.''4the|  2Iith  of  Marcd,  bein'-  tte 
r^mifdf^^AdSMim^  Blessed  Virgin,  though 

Ii-*iirt^ifi4ifi&^^^  a  privilege  t^  eat  all 

•org  of  fish  ;^1fifMflftV  nmre'ti  from  Christmas 

Wflpiblfiiq^^  Fridays,  not,  being  ^%- 

tttiawa;»aft*  ftVflf^.Wiat'ifter  Penli^osL^ln  like 
m&^^it^ii^umii^^^^^  fle^^li  oil  the  firsi  wf€k 
ti^  Ih^Vm^^'^^t^X  Lint  which  ihey  call  h^fiotr' 

:t  .wecK  followiiig^  wnipq  ja 

""-•.j'tii'iy ''kr'e'  commanded 

^,  'rfya' and  Fridays  ;  but  the 

b^<^l^'b^%4lelai 'leaned  li  tt^/^ifi  which 

i^hV<Si?iaife^^itr%|jnjj''^^^^        when  they  may 

at  fi^^  ninde  thereof;,  likp- 

ft^clflL  fccir^g'  p^cfhapi  a  time 

'a Teller  aiid  more  tlgo- 

iiii  Mohday  as  ours  doth 

,  sti^Ctly  observed  and 


than^i 


to  p^^^':ffi»^''^^ 
Tote^'dyk^'^T^lMf^ 
We*^a>».^'^^.'rHe«8-f'aU^  «^, »«...., 

iW<Bf'miii^HKiii'^b"Wli  ^'^ix^ce  and'  ^Wiely 

•t^itlbn,'''$i!ipi>68iiigit  am'  noflesA  liainQiM. 

,  tb^brtkkW  ..    ,       ..  ^  .  - 

tins>AMi^enb^^d!^tb  ihai  t}i(^  Ins^iu|tl(!>'|p|^f(j|^d^  two  weeks  after  which  iJiey  Faat  one  more  on  iha  sanpe 

of  tftfe  C^mitjih,  ttyitf^^cbiiEi'mft.adttiie^^  or  ^nVajde.tbe  account  j  then  after  two  ^leeks.tKey  past  one mofe  ;  then 
•po^iaAGlSi  ^otmi'\&&iWiir:  fidiidatloii  anet  custom  after  four  weeks  they  Fast  One,  thea  after  one  w^ ek  they 
hatft''bh>lilM  fast  anotlier,  then  affrr  sevt:a  weck^  Ll.i:}  F.i^t  another. 


Bt<^mw:h.  4t  thf  %gtnf^ii|g  p^f^  I,^J,,,j?iijJ35?  i^f|ti*epi 
pass  three  or  fouii  days ,  if  ^thi>]i^,jr(^ejftring,  ^pyr  rt^eiih- 
inent,  cllbcr  of  brea<)  01^  ^ater^^J^to  0fir  stom^*iki^; 
and  perform  the  like  at  fhq  en^l  theraof^i  hq^  l>reiiH»^ff 
Uieir  Fasts  until  tljey  e^  and  d^i^k  th^.Sjac^ani«T»t  on 
Easter-day  in  thetnornipgw,  Bcs^icjts  w^li^h  they  ohse^^^e 
a  conttnued  Fa^t  ihrpunh  w  the  uays  of  ^I^cut,  not 
eati ng  qntil  t^f ee  of  the  clock  i^  th^  ^ fuftioofl,  w h i @h 
some  call  Cornelius  his  F^^»  an4,V  ^  cuaofProf  ^«at 
antiquity.  But  |Jaster  .being  cgine,  they  ipake  ,gpme 
recompence  to  tlie  body' for  tbis/  long  iibaMu^nc^t  l^y  ^ 
permission  to  eat  flesh  tilj  ^c^nsro^v-day,  witlppi?^  wj* 
counting  pf  Fi^days,  Qri;»thc>r  days»  wbicl^.^he  Gr.^'flks 
call  cjays  of  abstinence,  7^"%  ^^  jnd.ulge^fe  ilwy^  h^Te 
for  the  whole  we^  ed'ter  fepiplmj^y,  btfl  pKtfptf^g  these 
weeks  aforesai^.  thej  kf  ep  '^Vedjp^tkya  ,w\  ,?wd*i>'^  ^ 
days  af  albsti^en^ft  through  il^e,Tf(fhpl*  y^ar*  ,  A*  to 
their  oilier  jf  avLs,  Ibey  obser>',e,  a  sbpf,t  l*pni  of^  mn^  d^ya 
before  <,hei5th  of  .Aiifpt,  wblchji,  "the  Jfepl  of  our 
Ladies  Assumption.  They  have  Qna  wjiich  beg-ins  the 
week  after  the  Feast  of  Feqteti^Stv'/tbat  is,  ofi  Trij^tj*- 
H  Ob  day,  being-  pcrfbrme^  in  honDUE-  to  the  Holy  Ohost, 


tfiek>aMiii 


gifc 

todfeatt, 

mar'W      

|jb<kfla'^^:t&kii'^ 


Besh;  Vfiet6  the  bdufch,  haih 


.t^,wh9K<»JW«'05ff^J«f»^,^y^        5»M  ^^WV 
8eepi,js<>Poiifuafs^  1^9.  witnout  jfule,  that. they ^ean  scarce 
^j^ecQin^Ov.lfii^es^by  those  who  U^e  amongst  thens, 
.  ^a'stjj(iJ^9]^pr^^  it  being  tl)e  chief  care  of  the, 

n^^t,^  pfiijcipahy  consista  in  kaawin^g: 

'■^^le^ajipo^^'  JH?^9*"  l'>sli*ig  and  F«^stin^  ;  the  whic^ 
ley  ^ever^oinitb^Sondays  to  publish  untp  ih^  peopled* 


^<*rf«itiy'I?iatt^^»W  cbti<^iedMth,V  9tfi^    /^T^TW  S^p/,tc^^«.^.™"  -  . --..^  ..-- ..     ,    i^  ^    _ 

•|tenWk*»W'^;«ffH^  Wsfik'  Ji^tiJe^t  ih  suet  casesSo  '     tftMxed(dw§  W?Po  by  the  f  hutch  of  England  Chmeh  of 


MC^Mlh; 


;/iMjlQtoljW^^^  'reiise!^.fl!w^^  1-  XhcFortydMya 
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FASTS.,  of  Lent  3.  The  Ember  days  at  the  four  eeasona^  beiag 
the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  after  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lient,  the  Feaet  of  Pentecost^  September  14t^ 
JDecember  18th.  d.  The  three  Rogation  days,  being 
the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  before  Holy 
Thursday,  or  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord.  4.  All  the 
Fridays  in  the  year,  except  Christmas  day.  These  days 
are  mentioned  in  the  S  and  3  Edward  VI.  c.  19,  and 
in  &  Elisabeth,  c.  5 ;  and  by  12  Charles  II.  c  14^  the 
80th  of  January  is  ordained  to'  be  a  day  of  Fasting  and 
repentance  for  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  Other  days  <^ 
Fas-ting  are  occasionally  appointed  by  the  King^a  Pro* 
clamation.  But  no  Ecclesiastical  direeticms  are  given 
by  the  Church  of  England  respecting  Fasting,  and 
even  the  ordinance  prohibiting  meat  on  Fast  days  in 
S  and  3  Edward  VI.  c.  19,  is  framed  politically  for  the 
increase  of  cattle  and  the  encouragement  of  Fisheries 
and  Navigation,  not  on  Reli^ous  grounds.  The  act 
itself,  however,  is  recommended  in  one  of  the  Homilies, 
iOf  Good  Works,  amdfint  of  Fading,)  it  is  declared  to 
be  *'  a  withholding  of  meat,  drink,  and  all  natural  food 
fiom  the  body  for  the  determined  time  of  Fasting;''  and 
its  ends  are  rationally  and  piously  noted,  '*  the  first  is, 
to  cbasUae  the  flesh  that  it  be  not  too  wanton,  but  tamed 
and  brought  in  subjection  by  the  Spirit  r  the  second, 
that  the  spirit  may  be  more  fervent  and  earnest  in 
prayer :  the  third,  that  our  Fast  be  a  testimony  and 
witness  with  us  before  God  of  our  humble  submission 
to  his  high  Miyesty,  when  we  confess  and  acknowledge 
eur  sins  unto  1^,  and  are  inwardly  touched  with  tor* 
xowfolness  of  heart,  bewailing  the  same  in  Ihe  affictioii 
of  our  bodies." 

There  is  a  Statute  during  the  course  of  the  Befoiv 
mation,  5  Elisabeth,  c.  5,  by  which  it  almost  appears  as 
if  it  had  been  in  ccmtemplatioB  at  one  time  to  abolish 
Fasting  altogether:  ^Whosoever  by  preaching,  teach* 
ing»  writing,  Ac.  affirms  it  to  be  necessary  to  abstain 
from  flesh  for  the  saving  of  the  soul  of  man,  or  for  the 
service  of  God,  is  to  be  puniriied  as  a  ^reader  of  folse 
newSk"  On  another  occasion,  in  1580,  Elisabeth  saocess* 
fully  opposed  a  proposition  of  the  Puritans  among  her 
Commons  for  one  of  those  seditious  meetings,  which  in  a 
■ubsequent  reign  contributed  so  much  to  Uie  overthrow 
of  the  Monar^y.  On  the  10th  of  January  the  Com* 
mons  voted,  *'  that  as  many  of  their  members  as  con^ 
veniently  could,  should  on  the  Simday  foetnight  assemi- 
ble  and  meet  together  in  the  Temple  Church,  there  to 
have  preaching,  and  to  join  together  in  Prayer  with 
humiliation  and  Fasting,  for  the  assistance  of  God's 
Spirit  in  all  their  consultationa  during  this  Parliament|' 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  Queen's  Miyesty  and  hef 
Eeakns."  Elisabeth's  sagacity  penetrated  the  object  of 
these  proposed  asasmbtiw,  and  she  sent  word  by  Sir 
Christopher  Helton,  her  Vice-Chamberiain,  that  '*she 
did  much  admire  at  so  great  a  rashness  in  that  House, 
as  to  put  IB  encntioti  snch  an  innovation  without  her 
privity  and  pleasans  first  made  known  to  them.**  Upon 
this  spirited  message,  the  Commons  resolved,  that  *'  the 
House  should  admowledgs  their  oflence  and  contempt, 
aad  humbly  crave  forgiveness,  with  a  iull  purpose  to 


the  lik»  for  the  fiitate.''  We  bor- 
low  this  acconnt  fnm  Neale^  (iTufory  9f  Ihe  PwriiUm^ 
vol.  i.  ch.  vi.)  although  with  a  very  widely  diflersat 
feeling  frfiA  tlmt  utider  wiNeb  he  rehUea  it. 

The  Long  PteKament  appoMcd  FVnts  ba  th«  last 
Wednesday  of  every  montli,  and  their  devotion  on  these 
days  generally  occupied  them  from  nine  o'clock  till  four. 


South,  with  much  wit,  has  given  them  a  Utfger  rf^hge.    PASTS. 
They  "  usually  lasted  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  < 
seven  at  night,  the  pulpit  was  always  the  emptiest  thing 
in  the  Church,  and  there  was  never  such  a  Fast  kept  by 
them,  but  their  hearers  had  cause  to  begin  a  Thanks- 
giving as  soon  as  they  had  done." 

Many  ordinances  respecting  them  were  issued  fitm 
time  to  time,  and  in  one  which  we  have  seen,  A  gens' 
ral  AdverUtemeni  for  the  better  ob$erting  and  keeping  of 
owr  MofuUUy  Faeti,  ordered  to  be  printed  and  published 
by  the  Commons  and  Pariiament  in  1642,  the  following 
very  ludicrous  erraium  occurs,  "  Let  us  obey  their  com- 
mandments, and  if  commanded  to  Fight  let  us  Fati, 
if  to  Pray  let  us  Rray."  The  King  by  a  Proclamation, 
October  5,  1643,  observing  upon  the  "ill  use  which 
has  been  made  of  these  public  meetings,  in  Pulpits,  in 
Prayers,  and  in  the  Sermons  of  many  seditious  leadem, 
to  stir  up  and  continue  the  Rebdlion^"  commanded, 
^'  that  such  an  hypocritical  Fast,  to  the  dishonour  of 
God  and  slander  of  his  Religion,  be  no  longer  oontimied 
and  countenanced  by  our  authority;"  he  therefore 
changed  the  day  to  the  second  Friday  of  each  month. 
In  1644  the  Parliancntary  Fast  occurred  on  Christmas 
day,  and  the  Puritans  annulled  the  Festival  and  observed 
the  Fast  by  public  ordinance.  Fouiis,  in  his  Hitior^ 
of  the  Widced  Plots  and  Conepiraeies  of  cur  Pretended 
Saints,  has  shrewdly  observed,  "  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Warrs  a  public  monthly  Fast  was  appointed,  but  no 
sooner  had  they  got  the  Ring  upon  the  scaflbld,  and  the 
nation  foUy  secured  into  the  Rump's  interest,  but  then 
they  thought  it  needless  to  abuse  and  g^ll  the  people 
with  multitude  of  Prayers  and  Sormons ;  and  so  by  s 
particular  act  of  their  Worships  (April  23, 1649)  null'd 
tiie  Proclamation  for  the  observation  of  the  former ; 
thus  you  see  the  reason  of  this  new  order  of  sanctity, 
and  how  easie  it  is  to  deceive  the  World  with  a  counter- 
foit  holiness."  p.  915.  There  are  few  specimens  of 
more  nauseous  cant  than  those  exhibited  by  the  nume* 
lous  Fast  Sermons  of  the  time  of  the  great  Rebellion 
and  the  Commonwealth,  many  of  which  were  printed  ;' 
and  the  strong  revulaon  of  public  feeling  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  overthrow  of  Puritanism  on  the 
Restoration  of  Monarchy  and  Church  discipline,  tacitly, 
no  doubt,  extends  its  influence  even  to  our  own  days,  in 
which  tile  practice  of  Fasting,  as  far  as  abstineifce  from 
food  is  concerned,  may  be  sakLto  have  become  obsolete. 

MohamBMd  commanded  one  Fsat  only,  that  in  the  Of  the 
month  Ramadto,  the  ninth  of  the  Arabian  year.  Ra-  Mohunme« 
madAn  implies  a  heat  which  cmusumm  j  and  this  mean*  ^^°^ 
ing  may  fomish  an  argument  that  the  Arabian  year  vrsd 
not  always  Lunar,  as  it  is  at  present.  The  Prophet 
most  probably  adjusted  his  Fast  to  the  season  most  fitted 
for  it ;  but  tiie  Lunar  computetioa  now  used  throws 
it  as  often  under  the  frosts  of  winter  as  under  the  rage 
of  tile  Dogstar.  The  passage  of  the  Korem,  which 
enjoim  it  is  contained  in  the  lid  Chapter:  *"I!ie 
month  of  Ramadin  shall  ye  Fast,  in  which  the  Koran 
was  sent  down  firom  Heaveuv  a  direction  unto  men,  and 
declarations  of  directions  and  the  (fistinction  between 
Good  and  Evil.  ^  Therefbre,  let  him  among  yon  who 
shall  bepieseMt  (s.  e.  at  home^  not  in  a  strange  country 
wherein  the  INaX  cannot  be  performed)  in  thia  rnont!^ 
I\s8t  the  eeme  month ;  but  he  vrho  shall  be  sick,  or  on 
a  Journey,  shall  I^Eisft  the  like  number  of  other  days.* 
Separation  from  their  wives  is  not  enjoined,  they^  are  to 
go  in  to  them,  **and  eat  and  drink  until  je  can  plainly 
distinguieh  a  tiuvad  black  from  a  fhreaa  IHiite  by  the 
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fhfm.  dbf bredk ;  tben  keep  Ihe  Faet  umU  niglrt,  Mil  go  oot 
>*y^^  is  «nto  tfafiiD,  but  be  oonBtantly  preeent  in  the  pkees  of 
wonhip.  Theee  are  the  prescribed  hoBiids  of  God,  UieM- 
&re  draw  not  near  them  to  transgfeseyieiii/'  8ele,i*  33. 
'  Chardm  has  given  a  full  description  of  the  eevMly 
with  which  the  Ramad&n  is  observed,  in  the  IVth  Volume 
(4to  edition)  of  his  Voyage  in  Peru^  p.  158.  It  forma 
the  Vllth  Chapter  of  his  Dmcription  de  la  RdigiotL 
Mr.  Joseph  Morgan,  who  resided  twenty  years  at  Tunis, 
has  written  the  following  account  in  his  Mahomdaniam 
Expktinedj  u  58:  "NotUng  ean  possibly  be  more 
strictly  observed  than  this  great  Fast^  wluch  is  kept 
by  the  majority  of  this  deluded  people  dunng  the  whole 
thirty  days  of  its  continuance.  Some  even  keep  a 
voluntary  Fast  duxing  the  two  preceding  months  of  Rejeb 
and  Shftbin.  Thou^  most  writers  say  they  have  liberty 
i^lnigfat  to  feast  till  sun-rising,  I  must  crave  their  pardons ; 
Sur  k»ng  befiMPe  ihe  beeak  of  dey.thsy  wash  their  mouths, 
am!  take  nothing  tiN  after  sua-set  They  are  not  only 
to  abstain  from  eating  and  drinking,  but  from  tobacco 
is  any  kind,  and  from  smeUing  to  any  sceota,  nay,  even 
from  putting  any  thing  into  their  mouths,  whether  eat- 
able or  not  To  kiss  a  woman  woMldbe  a  breach  of  the 
Fast,  and  any  farther  gaUantry  aa  ^jnpawiiinaWe  trans'* 
greseion.  To  drink  wine,  or  any  other  strong  intoxicat- 
ing iiqiMr,  though  by  m^^wonU  in  sdl  theMahometan 
doBunions  be  punirfied  with  wmediate  death,  and  ^at 
most  commonly  by  pouring  melted  lead  down  their 
throats.*'  Mahomet  itabadan,  the  Spanish  Moor,  (whose 
curious  work  Mr.  Morgan  translated  and  published*) 
after  lanaeniing  his  iasMIity  to  describe  the  excellence 
and  privileges  of  this  sacred  month  in  adequate  terms, 
continnes,  {MtOi.  Ejopl.  ii.  181,)  ^'  I  shall,  therefore,  only 
lay  down  in  the  best  manner  I  am  able,  what  I  have 
been  tau^t  concerning  what  all  Musulmans  are  bound 
to  observe  during  this  holy  Fast  of  Ramad&n.  First, 
then,  we  are  entirely  to  govern  and  keep  in  absoluto 
subjection  our  tongues,  our  senses,  and  all  our  faculties, 
deporting  ourselves  in  such  mannei(,  that  we  may  f^ve 
apparent  indications  of  the  contrition  and  purity  both 
cf  our  inward  and  outward  man.  Let  not  any,  but 
more  especially  aMusulman,  imagine  that  this  solemn 
Fast  of  «ours  consisteth  only  in  a  strict  obligation 
wholly  to  abstain  from  eating  and  drinking,  and  the  like 
.from  before  the  dawn  -till  after  sun-set ;  no, — >all  our 
Acuities  and  senses  must  partake  of  the  abstinence  ; 
our  eyes,  our  tongues,  our  ears,  our  bands,  our  feat^  nay, 
our  very  thoughts  must  be  bridled  in  with  stronnr  reins. 
They  nrastaU  be  abeolntely^iesigned  to»tbe  obedience 
of  that  AU-petent  Sovereign  to  whom  they  are  indebted 
ior  their  eaiatenae,  and*  eatiiely  empkiyed  in  Us  eerviee. 
At  this  time,  much  nwie  than  at  any  other,  all  their 
natural  impulses  must  cease,  or  at  least  be  vigorously 
resisted;  idl  vicious  inclinations  must  be  strenuously 
repelled;  no  avaricious  thoughts;  no  thirsting  afler 
what  betongeth  to  another,  must  find  «the  least  comer 
in  abeUevers  heart ;  all  disputes,  quarrels,  animositiesy 
resentments,  envy,  hatred*  malice,  enmity,  ambition, 
violences,  partiality,  controversies,  and  parties,  muat 
whoUy  be  laid  aside,  and  buried  in  utter  oblivion.  Our 
Bonis  must  gBoan  at  the  remembrance  of  our  omissions^ 
sins,  and  iniquities,  and  with  contrito  hearts  me  must 
resolve  upon  fiituce  amendment  We  must  eat  Satan 
atdefianee,  and,  by  so  doing,  his  torments  will  be  in- 
creased, at  which  every  good  Musulman  ought  to 
rejoice,  and  render  praise  and  glory  in  abundance  to 
Him  vdio  h;  th  been  so  gracious  as  to  endow  him  with 


pnidenae  to  become  aensible  of  his  errors,  to  his  4>wn    9JM&, 
nnspeakaUe    benefit,  and  at  iiis  implacable  enemy's 


*'In  all  other  oidfagAry  months  lor  ets^  good  deed 
Ood  bountilully  setumeth  10  fiir  1 ;  In  the  four  prinoipel 
or  distinguished  months  (to  wit,  Moharram,  R^^ 
Dhu'lcOdah,  and  DMn  Hajjah,  the  Mmiih  of  Pilgrim 
nutge^y  70  for  one ;  but  in  Shdbdfh  called  the  Prophefa 
mon  months  for  one,  a  100 ;  and  in  Ramad&n,  for  one, 
1000.  This  month  is  called  t?ie  Mother  of  the  Company 
of  Mahomet^  meaning  the  True  BeUeverM  ;  and.  it  would 
be  maduess  to  attempt  the  summing  up  all  the  excellen- 
eies  of  these  venerable  days  of  abstinence.  In  this 
month  innumerable  numbers  of  transgressors,  mho  have 
merited  the  fire  of  Hell,  receive  plenary  absolution. 
On  every  night  of  this  sacred  month,  we  are  assured 
from  Holy  Writ,  that  myriads  of  celestial  Spirits  de- 
scend from  those  blissful  mansions,  to  accompany,  sur- 
round, and  assist  the  zealous  Musulmans,  who  with 
watohful  eyes  and  eontrite  hearts,  are  offering  up  their 
prayers  to  Him  who  made  them/'  Jbid,  ii.  212, 

Though  not  couHnanded  by  their  Prophet,  Fasting  is 
recommended  by  the  Mohammedan  EKvines  at  other 
times  also.  One  day  of  Fasting  in  the  mouth  Dh{tfl 
ffajifah,  is  more  efficacious  than  a  similar  observance 
during  the  whole  of  any  common  month.  The  chief 
Fast  in  Mohmrrmn  is  the  tenth  day,  called  Adioun,  the 
anniversary  of  the  martyrdom  of  Hossein  and  Hassen^ 
Sons  of  All. 

Tradition  records  a  promise  ofMohammed,  that  any  one 
who  Fasts  fbr  seven  d^  during  the  month  Refeb  shall 
have  seven  gates  of  Hell  closed  against  him ;  for  eight, 
shall  have  eight  gates  of  Heaven  opened ;  for  six,  shall 
have  the  sins  of  60  years  remitted.  The  favour  of  Ood  on 
the  last  day  is  assigned  also  to  him  who  abali  Fast  only 
a  single  day  during  the  mouth  Shdbdn,  Mohammed 
considered  Fasting  a  duty  of  such  great  moment,  that 
he  styled  it  the  Gate  of  Eeligion,  and  added,  in  singular 
opposition  to  received  belief  and  experieQce,  that  "  Uie 
odour  of  the  mouth  of  him  that  fasteth  is  more  gratefhi 
to  Ood  than  that  of  mudc." 

Voluntary  Fasts  are  recommended  at  17  different  sea- 
pons  in  the  course  of  the  year.  1.  The  first  Thursday 
of  every  month.  2,  The  first  Wednesday  of  the  second 
decade  of  every  month.  3.  The  last  Thursday  of  every 
mouth.  4.  The  day  of  Komkadir,  the  16th  of  Dhdl'l 
Mf^ah.  5.  The  d^  MobMk,  the  24di  or  85th  of 
the  safDe.  6.  The  Nativity  of  the  Pi^et,  the  17th  of 
Rabiad  hw>d.  t.  .The  Manifestation  of  the  Prophet, 
the  day  on  which  he  first  avowed  his  Ministiy,  the  27th 
of  B^'eft.  B.  The  Creation,  the  25th  of  gHoade. 
9.  The  10th  of  Moharram^  on  which  day  the  Fast  may 
be  broken  afier^noon;  .on  the  others  not  tillaun^tset 
IQ.  The  aavifice  of  Abiaham.  U.  The  1st  of  DMTi 
U0^9k.  12.  The  1st  of  M^.  13.  The  whole  of 
BQ'e6.  14.  The  whole  of  Ckaaban.  15.  Moonlight 
nights,  that  is  the  three  nights  on  every, month  through- 
out the  whole  of  which  Uie  moon  continues  shining. 
16.  All  the  Thursdays  of  every  month.  !?•  All  th^ 
Fridays  of  every  month.    Cfaardln,  ut  iuprd. 

in  the  Compendium  Tkeokgi^  Mohmmmedicig^  whkh 
Belaud  translated  from  an  Arahijc  MS.,  the  following 
particulars  are  contained  in  a  Qhapter  de  J^uniis,  Ea 
qum  requiruaiur  ad  UgUinmm  jejuaiium  ina  nmt^  td 
^fuw  1.  Modimannmehe  IHohoft^nedmvita  tit ;  2.  fntber, 
eb  3.  mentM  compos,  Jmtituta  aiutem  Divina  injefunh 
ob$ervanda  quinque  mnt  1.  irUeriUo  amnU;  2.  abstinen- 
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FAflrti. 


Ha  a  cSboi  <ts;  p^iu;  di^,\(f^nfi^^tu;\^  S.'mte^on^;  .fiHqiad  anieriori  {^Si^; ;AjM^<rf^  tK^[;||Mtft  cicm     PASTl 

cribc;)  1.  wm||  ,«^»g^<^,5^f»  tn«^ 
c»|ml  ingrtdiiur i::^dk4jim^r 

;9l'i  ino  lo  miin.  qm-.  JMrj  o.  .i*  ..t  ►»..-    I  •"'"'n  ''•><;'  ''M,n,\  hnr.  n*  -^'w,!  %n  .'>'  'I-//  •>•  - 

« /:o^->b  y.i)  4.)  !»/iu3  T »  9/ijii4  1  I'iwl  •  H'M  \^  5,if  j?i:^  qJ  hvnijnJ-^noo  9i3w  9W  )i:rii  oz  ^\r\  ^t^f  ©t^w  v  -'r 

'     I  J  {•••..^ui'<   •  vilt  moil  Imtuo*  y  i;  ;>Jf,ii.*]*»/    0 

PASTI.  Fflffe-  (M^auf'k^m  Itbflrirtf  CxlEribXJ^  in 
which  .ttkei?ie^^jE^{^4'i^^  holed; 

whence  the  F 
tivaU.  J'pofipor 

also  for  Registers  of  the  Roman  Magistrates, 
Books  of  AntiaW.    ^-'  ^  ^'"*    •'''  '.■ " '"'  "'^''  '■  "  '^^^ 

Fasti'diously^      f  Sp,  Jhutidiofo  I  J^i.  fastMioniM^ 
Fasti^oiousk^ess,*  I  Tiro/an  fasiiiitt,]qut\i,m(^pf^    at 


offence  at  the  freedom  9f|«^«j^^A^Jiwg^  y^^U,  w./^pind  ia 
the  stcred  writings ;  th\e  fiatare  ol  ftpsf  imager  i^»l^n^. 

ir  '    PA'STUOUS,!      See  FWiWI<rtJ«,  tftrffcTLat  fat- 

.^        Fa'stuously.  J^ioiJttf  [*J^;^^^ 

I  i'^  ^BCorqfuJ^.digdairfiXjftansg^  Cotgrave. 


the     ' 


laitUi  MlioB>igiirfll  ^nbnr^  ia^  i 

"-'  — ^amny,  and  wwfiAijyrM^^wiiiiifc  i 


nicer  sensibnityj    tnsdaimnjr  ^rdmary , or  common     proBd>«iitaMgi*lwkv>in«iUi*k*J««i'y««w«^    .-suTJ. 


gratifications  ;   disdainf^^ J  co^temptpoiui^  .sfueamistu  . 


nauseating,  disgusting, 

Abo  by  a  cniel  and  iitms  tnayster,  ihe '^pryttee  of  diyldrea  be 
dulled:  and  lliat  thynge,  for  Ihei^biohe  eliybrtti'  be  eften  tymea 
beaten^  ii  to  them  after  fasHSoiu.  *  ' 

Sir  flM^^yot^-'^ChcehtMt^,  b^k'Y.  ch:  4tA^ 

[Soutlustel]  cauNtb/atlulSDHMeM  or  lethfloomett  of  the  stomack^ 

'f  .. 
Let  their  yiirfiMlioitt^nia.  \      ..«   k 
Commission  of  the  Drain 
Run  on,  and  rage,  sweat,  censure,  and  condemn : 
They  were  dot  made  for  thee,  less  (hou  for  them. 

"Beii  JdfU^,    The  jimihor*i  Ju»t  Indi^tuUim. 

Am  'for  Ac  [id}  tl^t  be  it  ao  fiutidioiuly  displesMd  with,  he 
bath,  I  doubt  not,  indgment  enough,  to  discern  that  all  the  sevecda 
ao  introduced,  are  things*  that  w/ assume  to  hate  aMftally  pfoTed*   ^ 
Hammond,     Wcrki,  vol.  ii.  Sol.  373.     Qmhaneilfef.^h.  v.  aecit  3. 

lYbat  was  blameable  in  tfa6  Vliarli^,  ini  W  ^their  bare  ttiin^  of 
some  lawful  indifferent,  or  else  good,  and  commendable  things,  not 
conunanded  by  Qod )  but  ibeir  Imehingencb  for  doctrines,  and  laying 
them  as  borthemHoo  others,  and  what  was  cqosequeot)  to  this,  their 
discriminating  themselvea  proudly  and  fatiidioutiy  from  other  mep; 
vpon  thia  account.  ^ 

a,    Jb.  ToL  ii.  part  iii.  foL  192.    WiU-wonk^,  ^.  ace.  17. 

This  knowledge,  which  ao  many  oegteeC  and  deq»iie,  nay,  wbicb 
the  generality  of  men  do,  vd^re  than  any  other,  /aaiidhiuijf  alight, 
or  stndiovaly  shun,  ii,  next  the  knowledgia  ef  ita  protetyfM,  tbfi|irliipb 
best  deserves  our  study,  and  it  most  concerns  us  taattain.  . 

Boy/lr.     ITarlf,  vol.  vi.  p.  759.     J%e  ie€wd  Parkdf  tke  Ckrittkn 
VSrhMm.  |         ,      «      J 

Less  licentious  and  more  discerning  times  ^hicb  may  be,  perbaps, 
approaching)  will  impair  tha  VMiissions  ana /dtijUiioiiwietf  of  Qie 
present,  by  an  enilnent  gratitada  ie  HM  nMnev  f  tboie  that  ^ye 
laboQfcd  to  transmit  to  otheiB|lai  tba< .bambmaM  d^josa  tbay  d«it 
give  then,  the  truths  themsdvea  most  valuedy       \  i 

Id,    lb,  vol.  ii.  p.  309.     Some  Comideratwu  toitchi^ff  tke  Sl^ 


y   «  M. 


/.   '.  .  ' 


/J.  J  J>. .  ^cfj,  cbf,«. 


it^fplM^liSnMeth  bin  fiam'  insDlanee  andi/teaiM^^  oontempC  of 
•than,  randwctb  Wm  m^'taiMtaek^tm,  kind  aad>'M|^(uU^to  those 


who^sin  M 


A\ 


2.vol.i.  p.  18. 

We  aiv  apt'  to  dciplae  ^irdlsiegaid  others,  deiueauing  ourselves 
liiaoltnlie»nadi;/biHinwto  toward  thenv.     >  r  .    t  / 

JUL'  AhMwW.tnl.iii.M.  918. 

Fiff,.^  . 
F4T.  aij. 
Tat,  7u  . 

Fa^tliugs 
Fa'tne^^ 
FXVnkss, 
Pa'tten,, 
Fa'ttinq,  «. 
.Pa'wy,  •  .  .•  . 
Fa'ttiness, 

FXt^-BAXlVED,  - 

Fat-kidmbyeb, 

FfT-WITTED 


-.  V 


Jus^iusv  says,  that  the  Danish 
fctdj  as  we)l  pa  th^^*  ;S«  fyft^  3eem 
derived  .front  vthe  !Av>  S.  fedasth 
paic&re^  nvfirire^  to^ed«  to  nourisli ; 

gus,  fyt  is,  q,  d:  todl-fid.     D.  vet ; 
er.  ycU  i  which  latter,  Wachter 
^says,  in,  prbperfjf,y&cfe4  fromyocfen, 
pascere,  niiiriret.  to  feed,  to  nourish. 
Ajbdiboik/uii  ,and /ood,  in  A.  S« 
fat,  and  focL  are^  in  Tooke's  opi- 
nion, t^e  past  tense  and  past  par- 
ttdple  of  this  verh^fid-an,  tojeed. 
Tojkt^  pr./fffecn,  is  ^ 
To  feed  well ;    to  feed,  to   nourish,  to  a  state  of 
fulness  or  plumpness  of  dbse,  to  cparseness  or  gross- 
nesa^pf  1}0<^^  or^hp^ily  l^abit.   .,  '  \[  ^  ',\^, ,  .    .  /     . 

And  of /iHTf  we>erea  an  hnadbed  )K)asaa4  elate 

.'J  I  .        .  1   :i       .Jii.GtomieMar,  p.  52. 

Hia  flenhe  wolde  bj^oe  cfaai]ged  bim  with^/S^ttf  b^t  that  the 
wontonncsse'of  hik  Wombe  with  trauaile  and*  fast^'nge  he  adaunteth* 
and  in  lydiage  and  goyeg  trana^letb  ar^hteUcbe  his  yodthe. 
•  •        ^  Id.  ^.  482.  note  7. 

And  /aUe  ]fy  fadcones.  to  tulle  w^de  foules. 

.    ..  ^    .     .v\  /*»<X* /P'«'"'^<S^    r/jToji,  p.  129. 
On  Jai  loode  and  ful  of  donge.  fauleat  wedea  giaweibi   . 

.     ..,       -W.    J6.  p.2l3. 
What  if  Any  of  the  brtaaehir  ben  brokun  whanne  thou  were  a 
wielde.olvue  tree  art  jpffed  amoi^e  |ie^.  and  art  ma^  ic^ne  of  the 
rootf  and  of  the  Jaffjteoet^ot  Uie  olyue  freer*  nyle'  thou  have  gloria 
aghens  the  braunichis.  WitJif.    Romafiteo,  ch.  xi. 

Oh'  what  MtfkM,  exeept  the  eoastitutieaal  policy  of  forming  an        Thouffhe  some  of  t|ie  bpiunches  be  broken  of,  wd  thou  beynge  a 

eatablisbment  to  aecum^  tbit  kind  of  suMonion  which  is  to  preclude  JT^^  W»  ^  "te  mfte  ^  amoog^,  '^^'^^  '^^^"^.il 

•  choice  of  the  people  for  ew,  QOliW  the  fogisiatura  have  /«li.  «•  ^  »<l  f'f^  4  ihektlyu^  .lTee,^t  not  thyselfe  egawa  the 

^  ^'       -   -^'.  ■"•  ^  brauoches.  ,  BMe.  Atuuk  IbbU 


0/  Bolf  ScHpt^r^, 


'II  u 

As  mankind  is  now 


III  J    ¥   IH     UJ        i»;mi  Iff  ■  .1  .f>'o..     .|».«ll 

r  disposed,  he  receives  much  greater^  advaa  tag 
lan  instructed:  his  epiaemical  dfiseases bela 
and  iMcitcflOiii   <'i'"*"      >  '  101  t     /ito.Mi 


"K  .  ^  /,  dvaaiage 
by  being  diverted  than  instructed: 
fuHdioiiiyf  amorphy,  and  oecitatbni: 
Swift,     Workfj^^toi ,  If.  p.  6^^^  ji  D^^retfion  «i  tke  wwdefn  kmd. 


Et, 


^KB&f  rejected 

faoted  to  tbcsPv  wiiM8C^K4  ia  strfu^ge  ^fii; 


^  al^^d^Qt.  c|)oi9e  ,ott^  .oWn  country  pre* 
'  ii(d  in  strfd^Ec  )j^M%t^i,  4  for^^  pri 
JSmrkei  V  CM.^e  BevoUuion  m  Ftm 


princess. 


■:<?H).JP*V.  f.M»^'FM»^^}V5i^i 


'< 


«.A.4<'i>k.   t\\} 
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It  it  IHlto  mcratyto  that  jdlenene  ftnd  meate  of  ftnotficr  mi 
cham  will  mom  Iced*  ip  and  fatte  likdf  men. 

^ft-JMiiGleie.    7%e  Airro/ 5^1^011,  off.  G 4 

Tlwy  w«r«  vwy  /U*,  m  ^that  w«  were  confttrained  to  cast  the  /«! 
•way. 


Stfype,    Memariak,    Edward  VI*, 

JLondoBy  thou  great  emporium  of  our  isle; 
O  thoa  too  bounteous,  thoo  too  fruitful  Nile  I 
How  shall  I  praise  or  curse  to  tby  desert  1 
i  uy  sou   '  ' 


k«Mi«/i|i>B«glaki 


^^b^^tt/UM*. 


jfJy.ftWflJ**  rfffi^vj\\     Y  J>.jt  •  JTrf  ;  4         Spirit  of  nitre  will  turn  oil  of  olives  into  a  sort  ot  jff^(|f/fu^tf^  p ; 


Ain<iiiiJ iit WssfWiialflpJftHV T''"   '        ' 
ii:     I  in^o^  dharier>i«IHi  Khk^i^'Md  down  • ' I 

io-.^..BBnBAlHm»iiqfr«D«M0it(bf^<!POTrrv^  (     >•  • 

Tpe  purport  of  a  vision,  t^ro^n  into  pfopheticfu  languid  would 
nitfWo5'r*^tte  wtffr  mX  ^^t  wltf  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard 
shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and  the  calf  a«i>  the  wmrig  tlon  and  the 
/aUif0  t4««therc  Hm  OOw.aod  the^^epr  aliall  fefid,,axMl  their  young: 
01^. sM  U^  diQwn  ,togoUi<;ir.i  iMd  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  likcr 
the  0x7* 

B^me*',  W^rkt^  yo1.^iu  p^fi60i    Tk^lk^iv^  Soidier,  disc.  17. 


Next  was  NoTember :  ho  full  ^roei  and  , 
As  Nd  with  lard;  iYiJ^i] 


jrihatPi$htW< 


A\ 


tWeUn^teeAos 
.  .ForheJba4kb«mo)^)M[#ih^SNi£ilato,  V.  .-i   «  >    w    >.   \ 
Hat  yfi  lua.hBpwi  witte«featdiAiMmlitOi>i<alssm  t  im    t 
Spenser.    JghfiaiffiifHMycpfc^y^-iCy. AttftMi^ifUiu 

Asa»boar,'thehMg^^hog,thebat,thebee,  &e.    These  all  wax 
f^  whoa  ihej  sleepy jmd  ofea^rMt  >  Tbo.icMtt  of >lli^  f»IUftin$ 
duiof  their .  ilf»png^4iae^i»ayjb».  the  wpnt  of.atiimihringg  int. 
whatsoever  assimilstrth  not  to  flesh,  tumeth  fithv  Imwrt,  or  /il* 
ifalMrttf  iKiTivy,  CW.  ix.  see.  899. 

-*  Sho  lal«4lF  itboi^we      v 


Qa  nnish  land,  whose  swoln  womb  with  suolk  a 

As  Hmt  her  batt'iiiagttiraeeit  hit  filing*  sooner  feeds, 

And  with  more  lavirii  waste,  than  oft  Urn  grasier  needs.  _ 

"     '    <'    .     '"lH^jpit    iyy^Mofi,  8«ng^.T 

VorKke  ae  co^s^raV  fef  nothftg',  but  good  store  of'/Mu^i  {o 
kiU  far  the  kildben;  and  idittongers  ^raiy  df  dshes ;  even  so  curiods 
and  busy  peopl^  wish  A>r  «  «orid  of  tni^bles,  and  A-nmber  bf 
•ICuic^  imt  news,  alt|»ations  ^i^dtchangiM  ff  atate.        },    ..        | 
,  ^      /    ^  ^^^    P^^*^  foL.l>4.j 

The  king  vpon  a  time  in  nis  hunting  comming  where  i^  vfrie^W 
stag  was  cot  vp  and  opened  {of  hok  the  huntetf  term  it  I  cannol  teO^ 


piesumt  Toice^  whUo  it  retaiaaM*  fropeic  distinctions,  pay  yet  be- 
Taned,  SMay  irayS)  by  siclsnesi  or  facfltb,  youth  or  age,  leanness  or 
Jktnemj  good  or  bad  humour. 

JMd,    EHpdf^    Qf  ireffTMif',  ch.iv.sec.1. 

Hiat  power  is  jBUfic :  far  beyond  the  stretch 
Of  those  unmeaning  warblers  on  our  stage  ;   ,. , 
„  Tho^  cl^o^I  ^erocsj^ttios^  fat'keo^ed  C^ods,' 
Who  move  no  passion  justly  but  contempt. 

TkijirtofFreeervmgaeaUk,hotk\y. 


8o  fiin  of  well-deec'd  ftocks  and  fatfted  (Proves.  ■ 

BrowM,    Briianmefa  Paatdtahy  boc^L  U.  song  1^ , 

Having  now  spoken  of  hardning  of  the  julci^  of  the  bodj[|  we  are  \ 
to  eome  next  to  the  oleosity  or  fatittaem  of  them. 


_^ ^ ^ ^^. ^_ ^.  FiiT,  now  wriUen  Vaj  ;  A.  S.  fat,  fata,  fad;  D* 

the  king  beholdidg  the  Jkanette  and  ihe  llkli^  lof  the  «af  V  see,  sidlh     wd  ;  Ger.  /ass,  dolium,  cadui :  all,  says  Skinner,  from 
K^oamlie  and  happilio  be  bdth Udeo,  iad  yet  for  allhat  lo     the  Lai.  oos.     Wacbti^r  (including  vas)  from  the  Ger. 

R«  cwv*     A  s::.!         1  "^J^L.  >K«V>*«-r     -Jjold,  to  contain.     Traces  of  the  ancient  word  remain. 

^*!**.'"*.<!P«*^•?P!•»•~»f«h«.^^  I      (Marlk.xii.  1;    Luke,  xiv.  23,)  in  the  Gothic  noun, 

faUia,  »epe$,    Junius  derives  from  the  Dutch  vatten. 

down;  for 
gxost 
JKUe.    Joel,  ch,  iil  v.  13. 

It.  faU) ;  Sp.  hado  ;  Lat/ifum,  past 


JV;itera/J»tlOry,partu.fol:40.    Of  JOifi  md  DeaO. 

Now  what  wM  ptaee  '^idwlic  rtligfov,  but  lite  1  Nabid^  sheep 
Aeariiip;  Ite  ti«  >te«ky  of  an  Epicurean  hogge ;  the  veiy  festivaU 
1CV0S  of  the  Devil. 

HaO:  '  fforii^  vol.  '\.  lol,  444.    An  $oiy  PanegsiricL 

Ton  may  turn  <ahDOst)  all  flesh  inlo.a/al^  substanoe.  If  yon 
^eflesb,  and  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  put  the  pieces  into  a  glass 
covered  with  parchment;  and  so  let  the  glassy  stand  six  or  seven 
horns  in  boyling  water.'  .     ..    .^? 

Bacon,    Kattiril  Hitiory,Ceni.yu,  Kt.  e7B, 

Onuasres.  What  a  wretebed  and  peeoish  fellow  is  this  King  of 
EagHnd,  to  nmpe^th  his  fai'iram'd  followers  so  farre  ont  of  his 
knowledge.  .  Shak^ptnrt, ,  Uemrj  V.  foL82. 

P»n».  Feaee  ttfmUk^i^d  TadcaTJ.  whit  a  brawling  does  thou 
keep.  '  \'  '  Id. '  Ueitry  IT,  fol.  54. 

Then  art  so  fai^wUted  with  drjnkiog  of  qld  ,sacke,  and  vnbnttoii- 
iag  thee  after  supper,  and  sleeping  ^p^  bencb^  in  th«  aftemoone, 
thai  fboa  badst  fot^dtttaltferemahH  that  trueljr.  Which  thoo  wouldest 
tralfkMNrc'        '";    ' '"    ^'/tf^^'HcMf^/r.'^  KiW''J<MH',fol.  47. 

Cattle  faited  by  good  pastursge,  after  violent  motion,  soniedoies 
die  snddenly ;  in  strtll'thls  tiV^r'M  fqiidd  td  be tnainied  hOt  irrupted. 
.1.  e.  /  ,  .1-.  i  A  ^     .-  jt^knot.    OnAUmenit,  p.  293. 


Put  ye  in  the  side,  for  the  harvnst  is  ripe :  come,  get  ^ 
the  press  is  fuU,  the /sto  overflow  -,  for  their  wickednem  i<  jpmit 


PATE,  n. 

Fa't»d,  jparticlplc  of  jfari,  to  speiOc,  to  say; 
Fa'tal,  tfatum,  (Yossius,)  a  fmdo ;  nam  iia 
Fa'talism,  \dicUurj  Dei  fatum,  hoc  est,  dictum^ 
Fa'talist,  fjuMman,  decrdum^  volunioi  Dd;  the 
Fa'taliiy,  L  word„  the  order,  the  decree,  the  will  of 
*  Fa^tallt,    lOod.   Literally 

FyxED.        /     Any  thing  spoken  or  said ;  decreed, 
ordained,  destined ;  and  thus  applied  to  any  ihing  pre- 
ordained, predetermined;  to  anything  inevitable;  as 
death;  whence /2tto^ is 
Deadly,  mortal,  destructive. 

*' Ayenst  w\iich  fate  him  helpoA  not  to  strioo. 

Ckaneer.    TAeJiM  ^"^  •/  TroUm,  fol.  193. 
Hie  day  is  eomen  orhim  departing; 
I  tey  tihe  woful  dvffttai  is  come, 
'  Thai  ther  may  be  no  longer  taryin^. 

But  forward  they  hem  dresMO  alHind  some. 
^  ^    ■JtC'   7%e'MS%o/LaweiTaie,Y.46SL 
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PATB.         Wlieifece  he  aayetk,  Cm^Uthtr,  I  shall  kaowb^i  tegydier  til  my 

CiN^.^  sjrBBCS,  Dot  acciuyiig«  bys  fntt  or  desteoye,  nor  vit  contteHirkw, 

■eyther  the  Denli  or  enye  ofber  thynge,  bat  oodye  hyi  owM  sdfe, 

therfN«  he  Myeth,  A4k -nm  mt. 

Fkher.    On  ike  Seven  Pemtencial  Ptaimes^  lig.  C  4* 

We  deft  the  walks,  and  dosures  of  the  toirne; 

Wherto  all  helpe :  and  vnderset  the  feet 

With  sliding  rolles,  and  bound  hts  neck  with  ropes: 

This/s/a/  gin  thus  ouefrlambe  our  walles, 

Stiift  with  ann*d  men :  abont  the  which  there  nn 

Children  and  maidcs,  that  hoty  camnei  sang. 

Airrry.     The  eeeondBonke  ef  Virgik^e  MmU. 

Either  to  disinthrooe  the  King  of  Heav'n 
We  warr,  if  war  be  best,  or  to  regain 
Our  own  right  lost :  him  to  unthrone  we  then 
May  hope  when  everlasting  Pale  shall  yield 
lb  nckle  Chance,  and  Chaos  judge  the  strife. 

MiUoH.     Pmradise  lo9t,  book  il  1.  23X 

So  without  least  impulse  or  shadow  of  f^9, 
Or  tught  by  me  immuUblie  foreseen, 
Tber  trespass,  authors  to  themselves  is  all 
Both  what  they  judge  and  what  they  choose. 

Id.    i5.  book  uu  1.254. 

Where's  the  large  comet  now  whose  racing  Ahm 
So/mtai  to  our  monarchy  became ; 
Which  o*er  oar  heads  in  such  proud  horror  atoodi 
iMMtiale  with  cur  ruin  and  our  blood. 

Cowietf.     Ode  on  kia  Majesty"  m  Jiestoratim» 
■  ■  And  now  great  deeds 

Had  bean  achiev'd,  whereof  all  Hell  bad  runj^ 
Had  not  the  soakie  sorceress  that  sat 
Fast  by  Hdl  gate,  and  kept  the/s/o/  key, 
Ris'n,  and  with  hideous  outcry  rush'd  between. 

AUIton.    Paradise  Lo»t,  book  ii.  L  72^1 
The  flames  of  one  triumphaat  day^ 
Which,  like  an  anti-comet  here 
Did  faialfy  to  that  appear, 
For  ever  frighted  it  away. 

Onoley.    Ode  on  hie  T(tajetty*9  Rettaroiion, 

' ' 1 — -.  Wheieon 

A  treacherous  armie  leuied,  one  midnight 
Fated  Xo  th*  purpose,  did  Anthonio  open 
The  gates  of  Millaine,  and  i*th*  dead  of  darknese 
The  ministers  for  th'  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crying  self. 

Skaktpeare     Tempett,  foL  3. 
Back  comes  she  to  her  own ; 


And  there  both  miserably  fives  and  die^ 

'    sd  here 


i; 


Scorned  even  of  those  that  once  adored  I 
Aa  if,  hetfgimi  ^inied  life  thas  mo, 
Har.prida  should  end  there  where  it  irst  hegan. 

JJekkar.     The  Honeei  Whort^  act  i.  sc.  £, 

Very  many  even  of  those  who  have  no  religion,  nor  any  sense  at  all 
of  the  ProvideMe  of  God  ;  yet  know  very  well,  by  the  light  of  their 
own  natuml  wason,  that  there  neither  is  or  can  be  any  sueh  thh^  as 
Chaaoa,  4mt  is,  wny  aoeh  thing  as  an  effect  without  a  cause ;  and 
tharefoia  what  others  asoriba  to  Chance,  they  ascribe  to  the  apention 
of  Nacesut^  or  Fate,  But  Fate  also  is  itself  m  reality  as  truly  nothing, 
ti  Chaods  n.  Ciarke.     Sermons,  vol.  i.  fol.  619. 

Great  therefore  is  the  deceit,  and  fatal  the  eirour,  by  which  all 
tfioae  ddude  themtdves,  who  conttnae  in  sin,  because  God's  mercy 
Hhey  thfnk)  aidhia  goodneiaand  eompaisioa  abound. 

Jd.    Sermmn.Y9LfnLjf.^n. 
Hence,  if  the  orbs  haws  still  ndstedbeoi 
By  air^  or  light,  ar  ether,  ne*er  so  thin ; 
Long  since  their  motion  must  have  been  suppits^ 
The  atari  had  stood,  the  son  had  lain  at  rest ; 
8o  vain,  ■>  wild  a  adiema,  yoBr/hlafttlr  hat«  diM^** 
BUekmsrtm    CmnHmf  bookr. 

It  makes  me  think  that  there  is  amnathiag  in  it  like/hisiflry;'  that 
after  certain  periods  of  tima,  the  fame  and  memory  of  great  Wits 
ahoold  be  renewed,  «s  Chancer  is  both  in  FVance  and  BngUnd. 

DtySen.    Preface  to  the  FaUee. 

Tlie  loss  and  gain  tsehfainiij^  were  great : 
And  still  liis  snhjects  csllM  akrad  for  war: 

But  peaceful  kiags,  o'er  maitid  people  set 
Each  other's  poise  and  counterbakoce  are 

id.    Annus  ASrakiiie,  (166S,) 


Who  knows,  savs  SagiaH.  bat  that  his  [AdiiUea]/«fetf  armour  was 
onlv  an  allegorical  defence  and  signified  no  moic;,  than  that  he  was 
under  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  Gods  ? 

Dryden^    Diseomrse  on  Epic  Poetry* 

But  fh/e,  derived  from  the  Latin  /an',  signing  to  speak,  must 
denote  lAe  tpord  spoken  by  some  intdUgent  hdng,  who  has  power  to 
make  his  words  good  ;  90  that  whatioaver  hs  aaya  ahall  ba  don^,  will 
infallibly  come  to  pass  f  and  doea.not  at  di  edate  to  the  causes  oc 
mannar  whereby  it  i«  aceom|ilisbed,  iidom  thoaa  causes  be  made  to 
act  in  consequence  of  the  word  spoken. 

Search,    Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  FreeunU,  ch.  xxvL 

Whan  a  amn  plants  a  peach  tiaa,  can  yon  oioperlyagy  H  la  there- 
fore fated  that  he  should  gather  peaches  and  not  plans  or  filberda 
therefrom.'  or  if  he  sows  oats  in  nis  field,  does  he  think  any  thing 
of  a/o/o/iVy  against  his  reaping  wheat  or  barley?  so  neither  if  we 
know  a  collection  of  atoms  having  motions  among  them  which  must 
form  a  regular  world,  shodd  we  esteem  every  thing /oia/  that  might 
he  produced  by  them.  iUL    Jh, 

Add  to  all  thfs,  that  he  saw  with  concern  the  ill  use  which  soma 
were  ready  to  make  of  the  supposed /a^oAm  «f  Mr.  Fopa,  and  how 
hurtful  it  was  to  Religion  ta  have  it  imagiaed,  that  so  grea  a  gantaa 
was  iU-iacliaad  kkwaids  it.  Murd.    Idfe  ^f  Vmrhsurion. 

Being  k  fatalist  la  naturd  thingii,  and  at  the  same  timemdntaining 
free-will  in  man,  Ke  [Aristotle]  thought,  if  Providence  were  extended 
to  individuals,  it  would  either  impose  a  necessity  on  human  actions^ 
or  as  employed  on  mere  contingencies,  he  itself  frequently  defeated  | 
whaah  wadd  \ovk  like  impotency :  and  not  seeing  any  way  to  recon- 
cile freewill  aad  preacianoe^  .ha  cut  the  knot  and  darned  ka  can  over 
individuals. 

Id.    The  Divine  LegmUom,  book  Ui.  aaa.4. 

IXeirfafrfui  onfly  is  the  bursting  flame ; 
The  exhdations  of  the  deep  dug  mine. 
Though  ri»w,  shake  fmm  their  wings  as  sure  a^eath. 

ermtytt.    The  Sugar  Cmne,hoickv9, 

FArrHER,  n. 

Fa'tu£r,  r. 

Fa^theehood, 

Fa'therless, 

Fa'trerlt,  adj. 

Fa'thxrly,  mte. 

Fa'therliness, 

Fa'ther-in-law, 

Fa^ther-kino. 
that  people  over  the  <whole  world. 
Vossius  decides. 

The  parent,  prodncer  or  begetter ;  the  progenitor ; 
applied  also,  to  aged  or  reverend  .persons ;  to  those  who 
act  with  paternal  kindness^  who  alTopd  or  bestow  the 
protection  o^^l  father, 

V^o  father;  to  bear,  impute  or  assume*  the  character 
or  functions  fX  father^  the  .parentage  or  pmdiiotion. 

Ych  [Corde'dle]  the  loue  as  )e  rooa  that  my /aifer ys, 
lAnd  euer  habbe  y  loued  aamy>4d^y.^e«er  wde  ywya. 

R.  Glomcsster,  p.  30. 

AT  so  iah  wole  mdie  to  day  bine  sones  faderles. 

Jd,  p.  142. 

And  'gb  sholde  be  here  f aires.  &  techen  hem  betare. 

Piers  Phuhman.    Vision,  p.  6. 

laahd  rise  ^>  and  go  to  mefadir  aad  I  achd^aye  to  him  fa.-Ur  I 
haue  sinned  into  heuene,  &  before  thae,  and  now  I  ana  net  warthi  4o 
be  depid  thi  soae :  make  me  as  con  of  thin  hired  men. 

Wiclif    LuketCk.xit. 

I  wyll  aiyse  and  goo  to  mj  father,  and  wyll  saye  vnto  him :  fktktr, 
I  haue  synnid  agaynst  heauen  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  cdled  thy  sonne,  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hyred  ser- 
uanates.  BiUe,  Anno  155U 

Tor  gace  of  this  thing  Ihowe  my  knees  to  the/nbr  of  aure  Laod 
lesus  Crist,  of  whom  ech  fadirheed  in  heuenes  and  erthe  is  named* 

IVtc/if.    Effesiese,  ch.  iii 

For  thys  canle  I  bowe  my  knees'  vnto  tbe/o/Atfr  of  our  Leitle  Jesus 
Chiyst,  which  \s  father  ouer  d  that  is  called /aM«r  in  heauen  &  in 
erthe.  Bibie,  Anno  1651. 


The  Gr.  raT^/>;  Lat  pmiet; 
Ft.  pere;  It.  padre;  Dutch 
voder;  Gar.  voter,  Sw.  fodder ; 
A.  S.  fisder;  Gothic,  fod^ 
y  rein  €unt  parentes  ;  all  which, 
Wachter  thinks,  must  have  had 
a  common  origin,  either  in  the 
infantile  cry ,  pa,  pa,  or  in  some 
Scythian  word,  di^>ersed  bjr 
For  die  former 
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rASHEB.  Aiidi^fhekapClnrt/MfinMlKonloft 

J    -^-»  Wilb  every  obebasce  and  diligence, 

''  Ulat  child  may  dan  to  fadurs  reverence. 

CAauccr.    The  Clerkes  Taie,  v,  8105. 

JatoDy  whiche  sigh  hii  fader  olde, 
Upon  Medea  nuuie  byn  bolde 
Of  art  magike,  ivhiche  she  couth, 
And  pcaieUi  hir^  that  his  father's  youtb» 
She  wottldA  make  aytneieaffde  newe. 

Gvvfr.     Omf.  Am.  book  v. 

A  cleen  religiouQ  and  an  unwemmed  anentis  God  and  the  fadk  it 
this,  to  ▼isite  fadirletwad  modirles  children  and  widewis  ia  hir  tribu- 
Itcionn,  and  kept  himsilff  underoalid  fro  this  world. 

V^dif.    Jamet,  ch.  i. 

Pare  denocjo  and  vndefiled  before  God  the  Father^  ia  this,  to  mte 
the  faikertett  and  wyddowea  in  thcyr  aducrsitye,  and  to  kepe  hym.- 
selfa  vnspotted  of  the  worlde.  BMe,  Aww  1551. 


Simooidi 


of  this  aiia   [remembrannctf}  ia  fatkered  lAon 
WUton.    J3teArteo/JUki€riiye,{6i.2li.   , 


Of  whiche  nombre  of  heathens,  yeRomaines  are  also  tonching  tout 
naeton,  but  by-adopcicjta  %ai  fathering^  called  all  to  the  right  tilk  of 
infaeritaunce  and  soraaae  of  Jeans  ChnaCe. 

In  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  (as  T  aayd  aftire)  0.  c.  and  Yii.,  Anti* 
hrist&sts 
sali^farA 


Christ  fitst'epproadunf  to thejulneneof  his  i^,  grewe  into  a Tniner* 


Btit. 


le  toU'  ne  joonMy  Mtanyng'B 
fttkir  eapyed  hym  ooomiyng  a  Ux  ana  anoi 


EngliMk  Tof «rin,  part  i*  p»  35. 

it  ibftimfd  so  his 
I  with  Bcicy  tad 
faUmmkfi  pftye'weiAe  to  aiete  hym. 

FiAer.    Omikf  Severn  P€idientudJ'mdmn,m%,X  7.  ' 

khescuporis  was  carried  to  Alexandria,  and  there  going  about  to 
it  w«B  wo  fathered  on  him,  was  killed. 

reci«Me,lbLtf. 


Tkx.  What  say  you,  Hermial  be'aduis'd  fairemaide^ 
To  yea  yourySi^Aer  should  beas  a  pod ; 
One  that  compos*d  your  beauties ;  yea  and  one 
To  whom  yon  are  bat  as  a  fbrme  in  wazo 
S^  him  inmrinted :  and  within  Ina  pewer, 
Xo  leaue  the  figure,  or  disguise  iU 
^    •  Shaktpeate,    Mdtummer  I^i^M*9  Dremne,  fol.  145. 

Hie  first  .that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soule^ 
Was  my  great yolAer-m-Aiti^,  renowned  Warwicke, 
Who  spake  alowd ;  what  scourge  fer  periurie,- 
Can  this  darke  monarchy  affooid  fidse  Clarence  t 
And  so  he  vanished. 

Id.    Richard  in.  fi>l.  I8a 

Kfatkerkdtd  90  by  age,  I  mpose  tfaa*  Eiw  Henrie  was  elder 
than  Boeltet  Mfmtherh^od coasist  is aothoritie, liodge the authoritie 
of  » Itiag  |»  be  alNne^tbe  aotiiMfie  of  m  atchbishop. 

Pbjr.    Martyrtf  fol.  195.     Clenches  vpcn  Bcdet^s  Letter^    ^ 

'  ktas  frf  hinselfev  acMag^tbal  hi&houae  grieued  and  moamed for 
the  death  of  hie  hnttwr  Q.  Vabitts,  mA  that  tiM  Coamonweallh  was 

\uitfati»ri4mf  as  it  were,  fiss  the  losse  of  a  consul!,  he  would  not  ac- 
c<g  the  lawrell  so  deformed. fnd  foully  blenoishedHbolii' with  pobKke 
aitf  privute  sorrow.  Botlknd.    Livius,  fol.  76,    . 

He  cannot  cfaooie  bat  take  this  seruipe  I  haae  dope,  ^o/Aer/y. 

omAtpeare.     CyrmwutCy  fol.  3//« 

Tibetias  nade  as  oration  tendisg^lo  the  «teit  commendalian  of  his 
aanne;  bicaose  h«  tMMferad  his  brathei^a  chiUien  witb a^/Asf^ 
Section.  ettmtwm^.    Taeiiu^hL9Sk 

Whereto  thiis  Adam  y&/A<r/y  displeas'd. 

0  execrable  son  so  tQ  aspirs 

Aboffe  his  brethwiu  to  himself  aasaaaing 

Authoritie  osurpt^  from  God  not  g^v'n.  .    - 

Milton,    Paradise  Lost,  book  xii.  1,  6S. . 

*  ^ 

f  f  any  man  be  a  most  holy  father,  then  bee  doth  most  hotily  obsene 

-^  *• a  hiBfatheriinenCy  and  if  be  be  anangbty  and  wicked/a/;&«r, 

1  He  most  wieftedly  keepe  the  same. 
rfyr«,  fol.  564.    Articles,  ^c.  against  Stephen  Pakt: 

'  In  off^eaa  ueunev  adjoctlTe,  or  snbsfantiYe,  deHied  accohltng  to 
^  mk  of  the  writer  efanalagie^  th#  aKteeolii  intreatedtb  the  first  id 
fttiAertineste^  m6tberlinesse. 

Ben  Jonson,    English  Orammar,  ch.  vii. 


llioae  heretics  who  Jhtkered  the  Gospel  and  first  Epistle,  which  we  FATHER, 
received  as  St.  John's,  upon  Cerinthus,  were  by  Epiphanns  deservedly         — 
named "AJUyM,  men  in  this  void  of  all  sense  and  reason.  FATHOM. 

Bishop  Bull,     Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 

The  true  rendering  therefore  of  these  words  of  the  prophet,  is,  not 
Che  everlasting /o/Aer,  but  ^t  father  or  lord  of  the  future  everlasting 
age,  the  age  of  tlie  Gospel ;  concerning  which  the  apostle  dedarea 
Ueb,  ii.  5,  that  to  Christ  only,  and  not  to  angels,  hath  God  put  in  sub- 
jection this  age  to  COBMU 

Clarke.    Sermon  3.  vol.  v,  p.  26. 

The  Catholic  writers,  bo<h  they  that  were  before  and  they  that 
wesfr  after  the  Council  of  Nice,  have  unanimously  declared  God  the 
Father  to  be  greater  than  the  Son ;  even  according  to  his  divinity :  yet 
this  not  by  nature  indeed,  or  by  any  essential  pwfeetion,  whicn  is  in 
tiieJIstf/br,  sndiswaatiBgiatheaon:  but  only  by/olAerAsMf,  or  his 
being  the  author  and  original,  forasmuch  as  the  aon  is  Arom  ttiefktkeri 
nottbe/bakr  froin  the  son. 

Bishop  Bull,    ff^it,  vol.  iii.  p.  253.    L^e. 

For  why  should  bethalfB  impotent 
To  judge,  and  fancy,  and  invent, 
For  that  impediment  be  stopt 
^        To  own,  ana  challenge,  and  adopt, 
At  least  th'  ezpos'd  and  fiuherless 
Vwt  orphans  of  the  Pen  and  Press, 
Whose  paienta  are  obsonre  or  dea«L 
Or  in  far  countries  bom  and  bred. 

Butler.    Salire  vpon  Plagiaries, 

Hie  latter  part  of  my  poem,  which  describes  the  fire,  I  owe^  first  to 
the'pietj  and  fmiherfy  action  of  our  monarch  to  his  suffering  sub- 
jects ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  courage,  loyalty,  and  magnani- 
mity of  the  city.  Vrgden.    Lettor  to  Sir  Ik  Ooumrd, 

But  jet,  to  do  justice  to  these  [Homer,  Virgil,  Horace]  and  the  rest. 
Of  the  poor  Pagan  Poets,  it  must  be  confes^ 
That  time,  and  transcribing,  and  critical  note 
Have/i^A«r'<f  much  00  them,  which  they  never  wrote. 

Bprom^    Epistle  2. 

In  tmfh  be  pAUguerre]  was,  says  Vertue,  a  modest,  unintriguing 
man.  and,  as  his/a/A«r-m-/iner  John  Tijon  sddy  God  had  mnde  him 
a  painter,  and  there  left  him. 

Wa^e,    Anecdotes  of  PahUing,  vol.iv;  p.  10. 

-  C  reader !  if  thou  doubtest  of  these  thine^ 
Ask  the  cries  of  the/a/A«^/e«,  they  shall  toll  thee, 
And  the  tears  of  the  widow  sliaU  confinn  theirtnith. 

Dodeleg,    Epitaph  on  QHcea  Gsroluie. 

I      ■■  For  tiicffe  airifv 
Thy  chosen  sonst  sad  there  attain 
To  the  first  tide  Fato  can  give 
The  fatker^kissge  of  free  born  nacb. 

WkOehesd.    Ode  I.    for  hie  Meieetf's  Birthdag, 

\  FATHOM,  «.  n     A.S.feMm ; Dutch vadenifQer. 

X  Fa'thok,  n.or  j /Jnfem/ameaaureofBixfeet  A.S. 

Fa'dom,   .  [fiMmitm;  D.  vademen,  uirmqud 

Fa'thomablb,     (  fnanu  extensa  compUctiytt^emJbme^ 

Fa^thomlbbs,     I  Willi  each  hand  exteiided.    Waoh- 

.  Fa'thom-linb.  J  tor  derives  from  Ger.  Jumn,  m- 

per%.  qomptehendere,  to  take,  hold  or  comprehend. 

Xo  .comprehend  or  embrace  with  eadi  arm  extended  ;f 
metuphorically,  to  comprehend,  to  conceive ;  and  (from 
thsaouu,  as  amcAane  of  d^th)  to  dive  to  the  bottom, 
dlacem,  discover  or  aseeilaiii,  the  depth ;  (met)  the 


;  Thus  running  ndrth-east  by  north,  and  north-ekst  fiftie  leagnes, 
Aen  i»etse«ded»  and  had  1«(>  fukmiee  wbereby^ww  thought  to  be 
farre  from  fask^  and  paresiued  that  die  land  Isy  not  as  the  {(lobe 
made  nlksntion* 
UaklugU    Vogag/ts^  ife.  vol  L  fol.  236.     Bkr  Bugh  Willougkbie.  . 

Ther*  is  indeed  such  a  depth  in  nature,  that  it  ia  nerer  like  tor  ba 
Ijliroughly  fathomed;  and  such  a  darkness  upon  some  of  God*s 
Woiks.  ^at  thev  will  not  m  this  worid  be  feund  nut  to  perfection. 

^  '  OUMOit,    Eesagi. 

.  The  temple  after  dio  Chinn  manner  of  binlding  is  moat  of  timber^ 
the  walls  of  brick  diuided  into  fine  iles  with  rowes  of  piOass  00  both 
sidei^,wWohtMfof  wondtimbe^asbigiioastwomen  can/alAiwie. 
Pwrchas,    Pilgrimage,  book  it.  ch.  xix. 
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iF^^ltlOM       '^Ct  Christfith'k  b^  fiidif^'»  fiUA.ft^J  minfm^ote  consists 

*    _      *  inthaitflRfiV^HvMcTi'iife'wbtitftepfible'by  gayl 

VATfGATE  reason,  but^^i()tj^heb*'blfeWhl^  faith,' Wd'fs'  tbe  ev^^ce  of  things    l^b 


'  not  seen  «thAV'tft^^yef  bP^^^^a«)A'}'*n^'it5  his  felicity,  so 
IS -his  Iift;'ip?!wSrt.  ^'  ^^"''^  ^  ^^ 
f^ii//.     frorA4„,y^  twii?*^.!^, ^  ^^/(if^>/iTK.v??fr'»  Quenched, 

fL  !■  .^'iWiH,y«w,fv^,gffmUcrswni}m<[t,.    <2  }.  ', 
,   ,   Xhe.pai8t.Kr^PQftipn  ofhis  iiJ^itp,  ...  ,      m^...    ,  .   .. 
,    ,    And  bucWe4q,*,>va8t^.inw^/a<Awn&**e. 

Wkhj|)aHMS^p4wfc«40'4iwnHlive,  .  .„  ^    . 

,:^     'A  <3^f(»i«esa9d  r|»9soBS*,.;   ,     i   ,    i'  .  n         ,\v 

Shahpeare^    7h>ilusand  Cretfidaffol.SS, 

But  here  UfesrthejteAdm^nt  absurdity^  thai  granldig  this  for  bodily" 
defect,  they  will  not  grMtitiftrtttijiddeotiof'CheAlittd^  any  violation 

of  religious iomoiviivdde^  ■>'  >-^'->  <t  .-> .1  ;i-  :>•  // 

I  (V  V      >\x.>  ..«v  ^  .  u^s..     \,   >MiHimk^  ^  Of  Nullitie$  in  Marriage* 


ViheHiykMiWtW(f6m,  txettli^  t<rtfch  the  gromrt. 

Shmhpeare.   Jiinry  IK    Fhni  Part,  fol. 


t  Tb«ahoii^jr0acfc^«f^«ie».«id  M^taral  reason  is  not  always  able 
fathom  the  contrivance,  or  to  discern  the  rare  and  Cfiripus  disposal  of*' 
them,  (the  cv€n&  an4  ConimgcBcres  of  "life. j  ■        ' 

"    '        '   '^"^   "S^MlIu"  fermd>is,  Vol.  X.  p.  134. 


He,  whi<j)je  should  >vnte  the  ireyi^iit'  \ijksxk,  arid' 'the'  |k)Ilytyqne  pATll 
7h«*,W^otfy  c!f^  fbrtteskc  *nd  turrett;  whycne  Were  gotten  and 
IWit*^  W'tbeife  thiyesi*ihitf!tW6/A/(^V<r  atyd  weary  the  reJider.  pat 

The  Alhenienses,  by   feare  beinge  put  from  thejr  acpustomed 

i'fttaffflsen»ihflD  geiwriNiurt^^iy'Til^uk^lustrcej  yui4*i^Wiir  being 

fatigaieu.  ff^n  appr,est^tw|4i)  cuAliniyil  inimv  tpfc«il».tb«n  a 

desperate  courage,  and  in  conclusion  expelled  out  of  thi^  cj^  all 

the  said  tyrfttes,  and  reduced  it  v;ito  his  pristinate  gouemanoe. 

--  ^Ba^^mti^^Biyot: ' '  6WW:»WdiiF;>a}t  ii:^.  ix. 

y  Fu^tha  pooteiiKi  needy  peopk  beyng^fc^Mrff,  and  to^ry  with  the 
>  appreanom  «f  tteixiie#  laadlonies,  rendered  their  ttt^nfe*  bifort'thei 
MireoBofjtheini-re(|iiii«dk.u-',-.n-..  '.       ,.,•  :^„  -   :...'.,iv,\  :.i:».   >      . 

Bail.    Henry  VL    T^e tlUHy-Jkkl^Ytre. 

"'Tbe'earA(^Wefli  W  tiblhidg,  but'  «  ftie  pncc  of  his  sweat  or 

Mounftt^,    PevouU  ^fsayet,  Treaty  20,  ,s^.  1. 

but 
long 


<^«L  H  .  ?*  ^n^lf^iJ®*"!^^  "°  ^^^^  vpspieint,' no  diligence  vnsojight, 
^^  ^^inaketh^n  hii^t)o4fer  ko'Cyprds  aHcT  Albani«,whic¥  hie  after  ] 
ble  to    /«'^V*^W  siefe^;  4iU^i(k bjit^diihi  and  subdue^i:  ^  «  r  -  /  "^ 


•  uit\  »%0 


ivV 


,       Sijacew  WM^ri^a»4,lW*-o4y>new» 
^utJsra,^rs  sanctions  iutp  practice  drew; 
.  Ow  law^i  f^at  dif)  a  l^uncQess  ocean  fseem^    ,    .^  . 
'^recft^tq^^j;^iVi/fi(Aaipy^lliyhirn.      ^     ■;    ^ 
'1  •  ^  y^  ^.      y    ,  ^^yDryden.    AUalom  and  Achiiophei, 

They  wem  mUier.wiiUag'to  patqh  up  a  praaem  difficHlty^  at  any 
vate)  thaa  to  meet  it  fairljTf't^  fafhoii  iis  /depth,  and  to  consider 
what  was  ]ik#^y4Q.  be  aso^M^  and^p^naaneai  mf^fjAoi  reasedyiBg  a 
real  evil,  aad  preventAog  aIs  arising  in, future.  ,    . 

For.    Spetch  «f»  ikt  JJmr*,  <(f  Xnlmd^r  1 732.  ypL  ii.  p,  50. 

^6cean  exhibits, /aMb)»i/«««  and  broad.  ^ 

'    '^  THudr  bfithe  pow'r  a<id  inajesty'of  (5(*l;    '•     ' " 

Cowper,    Rett^eineHtm 
•  lEven  ^rom  out  thy  s^me 


AUd  ^'ihe  tjonctoehn';  fiitJ^'d  in  war,  • ' 
.     .t«   >iWtohh%VpaMQft«feneitolMaikr,       ^ 

Reclines  to dr|id(Ahe  t/menl gliding byy^.i  >t  i  <  .  4 
.  r; -,1 ,     ?:heu,Jifts,Vial90!w,V>  r^foases^  tb^i^^ur^  m  -  u  )  /  i 

...:;•  ^n  ...  n.r  •  •    ^M    ^  .-  ..!   N>  .^OTS''-n   %:f?»//^/fte«y 

Chat  he  coald  hardly  sit  on  the  horse,  a.im^anp  Z^'^^M^  <«l«  0* 
these ;  [the  gin-seng ;]  upon  eating  half  ot  it,  in  an  hours  time  be 
wasoot,  uitheJ«a9|„«ei|s>bUj9laQy.weariQ«ss.  ..,m(  o 

.,  ,  .     .  Cambridgie^    J%e  Skrilfieriadi  (note  19.) 

When  at  last/he  [Mr .  ZT^ckl^l'  i^lsed  ^fais  pr{c6  fiim  twenty  to 
fblHyigvthites^  it' was  occasioned  by  his  desire  of  lessening  his  fatigue^ 
for  no  man,  so  superior  ip ,  his  jprafesj^ou^.wa^  Jess  intoxicated  with 
vanity.  ,  ,   ,,  , 

,    .  FFmlpole,    ^necdotft  (^Painting,  ypl^  iv,  p.  198. 

FATUOUSr,!  Viddur  fahius  ft  ftndfl,  id  at^  a 
*.-Fa'tuit¥.  ,     Jva{i^inaj!idg^  {presnging     dicttis^  sed 


The  ippnsjl(Brs  of  th^  .<ji^^  are^  '"*S^i  «*<^^  '^^^ 

Obeys  thee ;  thou  go'est  foKh,  dread, /aMom/esf,  alone.  ,  >    '^i       •  -       .   —.  ..         ^    ,^-. 

Byron.  w>rib,  tol-'fl.  p;iD2'.    C54il/d^  iferi/iftiV^)^  quia  vates  /urore  correpti  vaUdnarentur ;   inde  pro 

-'  *"•  veftanis  Yumi*  ea;pc7.     Voarsias'. 

The  coTnmon  #ottl  now,  as  applied  to  p^ons,   is 


St.  183. 


Lake  Lemaii  lies  by  Chillon'a  wallas  ^    1 

A    M  '    A\  thoosand  ftet  in  depths  below 

Its  massy  waters  ma^  and  flow ;  .         <  /    • 
Thus  much  ihi^fathqm'ik\e  was  sent 
From  Chillon's  sQpw-whijLe  ba^leinent. 
Which  round  about  l)ie  wave  enthralls. 

Id,    Ik*  vol.  iii^i  p.  SHA,     The  Pt^wnerof  Chiiicn. 

FATI'DICAL,'!       Fr.  faiadic;    Lat.  fatidicus; 

Fati'ferous.  J  compounded  of  faiumy  and  dieere, 
to  tell  or  declare,  fate  pr  th^  which  is  fated.  See 
Fate,  anle. 

J^eclariAg  what  lafaled^  ordained  or  determined. 

And  if  It  be  true  what  the  anti^nts  write  of  seme  trees,  that  tbey 
19  fatidical,  these  cokne  to  fcretel,  at  least  wise  to  wish  you,  aa  the 
seaaqo  invites  ma^  a  good  new  year.  . 

,,. ^  ^  HowcU.    Letter  4.  hooiW, 

FA'TliQATE.r.^    i  Lat.    Jatigare.'-atunh     quad 
fatim  iigert,  nve  agUare,  afque  ita 
>  ad  lassititdinem  perducerei  to  re- 
duce   to    a    state  of  weariness. 
J  Fatim,  perhaps  from  fando,  quasi 
copiam  signet,  quam  difficile  sit  fari.     Vossius. 

Fatigate  has  given  place  to  fatigue.  "  Pr.  foHguer  ; 
to  weary,  tire,  trouble,  cloy,  overtoyl ;  to  give  no  rest 
nnto." 

And  Vabtus,  Mnge  payneful  in  pursuinge  Anniball  firom  place  to 
place  awaytynge.to  haue  hym  at  ad^auntage  at  the  lastejdyd  so 
fatigate  hym  and  his  hoste,  .that  thcrby  in  conclusion  his  power 
mpyshed,  and  also  the  strength  of  the  Ckrthaglinensesj  of  whonClie 
wae  generall  capytayne. 

Sir  Tksmaa ElyU^    Qopermomr,  boekrti^  cb,  1. 


Fa'tigate,  adj, 
Fatioa^tion, 
Fa'tigue,  v» 
Fa'tioub,  n. 


infatuated;  berejR.  of  reason,  Qf  common  ^a^;,  fooUsb, 
.in^becile* ,    v  >   m..  v  .vi       v.j^,      s^   , 

,  And  may  the  si^i,  that  now  begins  t'  appear  r 

\*  th'  Horlsbn  to  usher  in  the  yea]^ 
.  ^  ,,,Melt  a|l  thosf^^/ttOM.^pours,  whose  false  light 
'  Purblinids  the  world,  and  leads  them  from  the  right« 

Bremt,    BpisHek.    A  New  Year'i  Gift. 

Ideocy  ox  faiuUy  ^  nativitaiCf  vet  dementia  naturaUt,  is  sodi  a 
one  as  described  by  ritzberbert,  -who  knows  wA  to  tell  tweotj  ahil- 
liAgs«  qor  IffiQ^sJm  own  agf^  or  who  was  his  father. 

Hale,    Pleat  of  the  Crowm. 

FAUCET,  Tr.fausset,  quasi  fancxB obturamentum : 
The  stop  of  the  mouth.    Minshew. 

But  nature  hath  so  placed  the  dug,  that  as  it  endeth  one  way  in  a 
ipongeotts  kind  of  flesh  full  of  small  pipes,  and  made  of  purpose  to 
transmit  the  milk,  and  let  it  distill  gently  by  many  little  pores  and 
secret  passages,  so  it  yleldeth  a  nipple  in  manner  o(z  faucet,  very  fit 
and  ready  for  the  little  babe's  mouth. 

Holland.    Plutarch,  tol.UJ. 

FAUCHON,  see  Falchion. 

FAV£L,  a  name  given  io yellow  coloured  horses,  as 
bayard,  blanchard,  to  bay  or  brown  and  grey.    See 

CtJRRT. 


Neither  yet  let  any  man  curry  faueU  with  him  selfe  after  this  1 
the  faute  is  but  light,  the  law  is  broken  in  nothing  but  in  this  parte.' 

UdaU.    Jamet,  co.  ii. 

FAUGH,  or  Fob,  is  the  past  participle  of  the  A.  S. 
verb  Jian,  to  hate;  and  means  (any  thing)  haled. 
tooke,  u.  176. 
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,.  ^  Milt      1}    "•)      till 


Of  or  |>erisjw4fl&  to  i^^plmtiarv^es. 

7h#.|iiiigMs,ikii^1»i^ii«i^ftb6;vii|k*^  a 

mvt  AB^ifkviiNili  »yf^)i^^illMaii.jBihikn]igr.  «lte)«voM9Vic|f'tht 
light  and  faviUout  particles :  whereuponblli^neiiiMaelb  to  >iettto 


fkV<M^\r.  .X  v>  An  error,  a  mistake ;  an  onence, 
Fa'oltily,^^^  „i  ^steWJW^^lV.  trjMWrCTfjon,  a  fei- 
Fa'ultiness,  , ,.  hiire;  de&eic  >  ai^i  dil«Aciency,  a 
Fa'ultlesi^'  ,p*i  ijiwwitr    A«id  .   'jn 

Si  error  or 
liiM&lte  ;'^  dso,^  to  Wdiis^e  of  being  in  error  or  mistake ; 
^^ikftmni^mn^r^^irktM^:Js9^^  to 

theWiaig^'dnittdlher/'    ^  "   '  ..i  l.Po  o,  '^.^ 

•    WYlf»ll«^i^tll4^ch«i^iigr'BiiryglitawaYsoraii. 


,  Aud  ;9atic^  luiii.|p»u$a,,aind  (al^p  th^^j;  A^eatti 

iihakaptart,    Rap^l^  iMcrfce, 
Aod  to  loii|f<W"h  ttl(]^%<ft«iM¥i«llMi^iTl7^^  iwbicb  is  lesM 
than  it  ought,  u /am/if,  fh>ili  tvhibh  ;/W(fM*fisie  it  nnsC^eedes  follow^ 
that  there  is  no  just  nian  updh-  etKh  which  4eth  g(K>4  and  sionelh 
not,  and  thence  4ti  Ood's  si^  ttnll  none  living*  he  ju^mied. 

,      BaU,     Workty  vol.  ii.  part «.  ■^.  Hi-    The  OU  Meiigion.  • 

Z"  .I't  ,1-.  il;  -  '^  \  un  »«^i:A  ,    .•>\iV  tfyViuV 
His  song  was  all  a  lamentable  lay 

t,*.r  1  ^  p  vvOffaeatiiMluikhiasB^^aBdsfteigelnfd^    >- 

iijtioi/  7'  c  IMi%BfililPthi»lsiBUfna€'tileii«a^i    m  •  >•  ^  ^  *  •        i  < 

Which  from  her  presence  /iMMmm  jtim  debafd*  •   • 

«nut'tbV.  ivj  %"  u.\\  /.  '\k9/wHM»v  Vr/7o/iii  Gfeai/'t  come  home  agaUte, 


iu 


FAUK. 


.  ,T9«Wpi>utc^thwW\Wfi}ft^n<, 

And  lay  on  heaven  the  guilt  of  their  own  crimes. 

-    •  I  ^  '     >■'■  •   •"■«.'  Fatrii'i^UeeHe,  botfk r.  Can,  4. 

An3  correspobc{en€e  ev'rv  way  the  same, 
^  That  jio^i^f-jln^ng^eyt  did  ever  btame. 


Aw%^witeii^fe'gof»  fill  ha^tiry;  'H'^*  ^^^  .»**" 


..J 


Ajid  on  this,  fancon  lokifth  pitously,  ,  ... 
.      Jm  Mim^l»i?li^  k^de>r  ^rJlHfilSf bt 

•  \^tos»» 

He  i\itifauiteih,/au/ieth  aSAWtt/Jbdy^ipaiVieMfi'h^riHlUl/br- 


tWr, 


KnowledgV^fitt^  J^/«t'on%'to'i^thbfr'itid$^9^^ne  for  ano« 
er,  that  v.  mav  be  bHled/ /*  "  *  '^^f   '\  J 


O  Nature!  frailV^d/o^^y'di'nit frame, 
Fomenting^  wis%es,1f6ribtt)f  'toViitxondetnv ; 
Or  O  \  too  Hgid'Hcteouf  thus  to  biftd,. 


^^  ■\\c\\ 


Hi^tohi{n,|h9t«ab)i^^.^ep  v(N4yfiiat  ye  fall  not,  &  to  present*, 
yon  famtif  before  the  presence  of  hys  glory  we  ioye,  that  is  tcLsaye: 
to  Ood  «aruai«iMir,  vftyi^  oielf  Ar  %jp8e^^1^>Ii5^/  ikMes^e/ 
di^diMB,  Md^to^cr^vmi^aiidforeMr;-  •  ^  *    ^'    ^^'^^  "*  '"<' 

'ltoM9l&lllSl^idS^^  iJEeWCfe^^  ^»v«i  ,pxesffvea,a/'«aar/c0  con' 

thoohl  of  Christ  bimiBiltor')iiiMedv<4»<ati  ditftitatoq%4iem£ght*^i)^V'-l  '    '  ^'  "^' '  '  '  '  ''-  '  ^^^^'    fii(rnum,yfoly,  p.200. 
Christ  of  th J  Father.      ^  ,^  ^^  WtoA  ^^^C^fp«,,cj^  il         ^.  gA^UJ^,,,  ^     v'D">fi^'^'^'^  nhbriimqui ;   Gods   of 


O  Iwe^  sotowfull-aa  I/  for  to  all  lhes«  ai*^  tfmttie. 


FA^NiST.Jthe  fields  and  woods;    so 
ckainmm^,  ^'^"P^^-   ^^f^unn^,  ah  aitH^l'Kinf^Msl  Italy.- ^  •* '  ^ 


called 

)J  1  /   I 


from 


,  ^ifipMorattiil«^rid^bM>aIrfidst.W^»A'^  ,bv.«\y\^i^ 

A  maid  wfoMiited  seldom  proves  good  wife.       Ii.  <i  J  J 

Machin,     The  Dumb  Kuightj  act  lU.  K.  1. 

LjUWR.    nit(|B^^/fa«4r..>.       .-  .1  ^.   /    .      .  ■     /  .  .  I  .Jd  dl  3;U«)  Olll 

,»  ,  ^IstHvi  o(  Others  springs,  Timagoras, 

From  diffidence  in  ourselves :  but  I  will  itfi|rew-t  >  -r 
'    '»**^   Wi*nbf?Aiit#iteiorHJ^v#brth'andiWrtfi[^-J^'^ 
•A    (SiWkillrfriyMmlMMM^U^AtMlsyr'J*"'     ^"    '^^^'A    Ji'^V 
Maminger,    The  Btmimiin, mK-niimt. 
▼OL.  XXII 


On  Doneing', 

And  verily.it  is  V"gttfiit''bAriff(k'io- Wlfiif  though  there  be  but 
few,  there  are  sonle  diosen  j  espe^iilfy  considerii^g  that  you  and  I 
also  are  as  capable  tf  being  io  the  oum|>er  of  those  Ikyf^  as  any  other 
srhatsofver,.and  it  is  odr  oikxiJitkBfiM  w^  be  toot. 
\<K^.l-^  v^^u  ..    ..7K      ^^^^s-^^\Bi,hop  Bevtridgt.     Sermon  90. 

""^^  ^r^CJAer' an  "B^lAiiAan^  1)M|,'^  illvkh  "btfeMln^'and    atately 

^'''«ifOUgh  bdm  the  iMe  of  TH^M^iVt  StiVei  WhMl'foy  etetfth  and  very 

»■  qfa<i<rtiyy tAft#<¥iK'hfeN!»'ft%tj  yftof  aebiong  aftfcr panted  ajgaia  by 

them,  (of  Geneva ,p  alMag||h  it- weHf  the  samt'  ctamb  of  diseipline 

*M^li^#avcnra,-and  slirffetl  with  infinite  b«keMdo)t  doctrine  attd  errors. 

Sirype.    ^fi,ar.^fUigj^^ ^ypl.  ;i.,p.,l66^  ^  ^Ai7yiy>  to  Beta. 

He  [KingtCyrW  Ji*l(fa^.8)ie  [tlie  Que^lfvasa  weak  woroan| 

^y^^jyffiteppie  ditfgrepable  humours,  But  was  not  capable  of  a  wicked 

'thing :  and  considering  \\S\  fauUineu  towards  her  in  other  things,  ha 

thought  it  a  horridWSgtii'atabddn'bir.  '    '* 

-,r,  r.   ,7    ,^^H*^'^'     O^yTimeM,    Vfariee  It.  dfi^  167$. 

The  most  may  err,  ss  grossly  as  \he  few,   .    , 
And  fauU/eM  Kings  run  down  bj  common  cr]^ 
For  vice,  op^iression,  kni'M  tyiaiwiyj^  ^        t 


It  T-^  n.  "When  Katute  iJroftjpls,'  and  V^Wfen  desire  is  kind. 
.rvMu^^  •>    '^^^^i;Sii^^.  *  "Thi^BiHlii^i'jSitha^eM,  act  v.  sc.  1. 
9\i  >a«Who  is^dtiiied  with  l\diX  whf4h  is  Aai/4f/io'^fk»  ftf  art,  is  a 
mM.aCJUad  tejile;  and,  hf^  .who  is  R^fised,  or  displ^i^,  according 
tp  the  degree  of  excellence  or/auitintn^  is  a  man  of  good  taste. 
'3ra/?ie.     ElemeniM  of  MM^^ol'Ikienc^  parti.  <^h.  i.  sec.  11.     Of 
rasie.  '^ 

TdV'iV'lio  is'tllere  aiiioi^'tii^'^nk  of  ^ti  ttikt  ^n'^etend, \>ti every 


weep, 
raand  houndsy 
VfiAiuy  J8i5€lft>?lf(iw4cfjeril4»mda  *flF|  b|Dished  jLhy  grounds. , 

.li.^vi/      ...iiJ  >^.    •>.-^^'«i^vu^^'r.<^^»««*«>nj5  24. 
'«'=^v^\Vo<f*»^  P<>^  [Bacchus,]  returning  ere  they  [ih^  vines} dy'd, 
I  ,  ,  ^-Ah!  Hernyl^nyfawm^r  hfecrfr'd/ 

And  the  bare  arms  for  piiy  spread. 

Quin  et  SHvanM,  FkvnoBiivz'et  Deorv^ genera  iilvi^ 

,  ^^  Wl  "'^W"^^  Zai»?gi4a«?? .«/  .c(p/o^  ^aiiribula ,  credimus^ 

says  Pliny,  (xii.  2^)  and  for  parti<^r$  re^pectin^:  the 

FaiBiftw^miialappfy,  aB«B  aiostnthep  matters  comiected 

a 
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with  Myiholofy^  to  the  Pbete  and  the  Sculptorss  save 
that  Pitny  himself  h«s  taoght  us  elsewhere  two  re- 
markahle  facts  about  them  :  one,  that  they  are  nocturnal 
plagues  connected  with  the  Ephialtes,  and  practising  in 
quiete  ludibria^  (suiv,  10,)  which  howevfur  may  be  cured 
by  a  very  simple  ruiuuiy»r  a  decoction  in  wine  and  oil  of 
»  dnLgpn\  tongue,  eyes»  gall,  and  bowels,  cooled  by 
niglit  in  the  open  air,  (xxx.  24 ;)  a  second,  that  whan 
ao  employing^  themselves  as  Jh^oubij  they  are  always 
visible  tb  a  bit<ill  who  hs^  been  pupped  in  a  first  litter, 
(vili.  52.) 

The  Poets  describe  the  Fauns  as  Demigods  of  the 
woods  and  forests,  and  generally  acoompany  them  with 
an  epithet  obaracteristie  of  all  kindaof  play^  mischief, 
hunvu  In  Seulpture  tbey  are  represented  as  youthful, 
with  an  afrikood  w«ntan>  ianiie,  pemtod  eaia  a  small 
tail,  fir^qtientfy  with  hasceht  hofviv/  The  tails  in  Etrus- 
can statues  are  ahirays  those  of  horses,  and  so,  too, 
occasionally  are  the'  feet ;  but  amoYig  the  Greeks  these 
last  are  human*  The  face  and  uectt  are  often  deformed 
by  warls,  arising  probably  from  their  fondness  for 
goat%  which  animals  are  aaiKh.  infested  by  them. 
boinetime»  Aeir  leg$  ai^e  crossed^  Many  of  them  are 
aculptnred  playing  wUb  ekildiien,  who  were  not  unoom* 
monly  recommended  by  their  parents  to  the  pratectien 
of  these  rustic  Deities.  They  are  also  constant  atten- 
dants in  Bacehahafia'n  p\Wessions. 

In  the  Mioeum  Fl&rcnimumi  the  CapUdimim^  and 
the  Afd,  d'JSnc,  will  be  Ibund  many  beautiful  engravings 
of  Fauns.  The  Sleeping  Faun  in  the  Bnrberini  eol^ 
lection  is  ope  of  the  most  celebrated ;  and  m  that  of 
the  Cardinal  Alhani  is  an  exquisite  head  of  a  Faun, 
though  very  much  charged  with  warts.  In  a  bas-relief 
in  the  Capitol  may  be  found  two  female  Fauas. 

The  RMBann  eelebratod  n.  Feast  {Faunalia)  to 
Fatinus,  the  chief  of  these  Deities^  eomesponding  with 
the  Greek  Pan. '  Yt  was  oh^rved^on  the  Nones  (the  5th) 
of  December,  and  has  givea  Horace  materials  ibr  a  very 
pleasing  Ode,  (iii.  8i)  Ovid  (Fasti,  ii.  193)  mentions 
another  Festival  to  the  same  God>  occurring  earlier  in 
the  year,  on  the  Idea  (the  ISth  of  February)  in  his 
Temple  on  the  Ifutda  T^b^frina, 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  Faujd  resumed  the  Ephialtic 
propensities  which  Pliny  attributed  to  them.  See  Du- 
cange,  ad  voa, 

FAVONIUM*  io  BoUmih  a  ?emiB  of  the  olasa 
Syngmmia^  order  Frwimnea^  natural  order  Cbrym^ 
b  if  era. 

Generic  eharacler:  calyx  double,  exterior  many- 
leaved,  interior  many -toothed ;  receptacle  naked;  ceHa- 
lar ;  down  many-toothed ;  radial  florets  strap-shaped. 

One  spetics,  F.  ipinoswn. 

FAVOSITES,  in  Xoolog^^  a  genus  of  Stwy  Corals, 
belonging  to  the  Tub^ridm,  eatahlished  by  Lamarck. 

Generic  ckarader^  Coral  stony,  simple,  varioi^ly 
shaped,  and  formed  of  paralleK  prismatic  tubes  placed 
in  bungles,  doae  together,  usually  pentongvlar  or  hex- 
aI^Qular»  more  or  kss  regular,  and  rarely  articulated. 

The  Favositet  difler  from  all  the  other  genera  of  the 
family ;  indeed^  Lamaraux  haa  observed,  that  he  has 
very  little  doubt  but  that  if  the  animals  of  die  five  genera 
which  fortn  this  family  were  kn6wn,  that  each  of  the 
genera  would  be  found  to  have  very  dif&rent  oi^^aniza- 
Ikifls,  and  Chaethey  wduM  b»  separated  fWim  each  oHier 
by  very  wide  intervals.  The  reemiC  voyage  of  F^eyeinet 
has  brought  to,  li'ghjt  the  animals  of  the  only;  recent 
geoHa^lMM  ha^[f^bidf  asjsU  the  others  are  found- only 


in  the  fossil  state,  th^re  is  now  no  means  of  eompering 
it  with  them. 

The  Favomtn  are  distinguished  from  the  Eunomim 
and  OUenipara  by  the  prismetie  ibnn  of  thehr  tubes; 
from  the  Microsohnes,  by  their  constant  uniformity  \  and 
ftom  the  Tkbiport/f^  by  their  contiguity. 

The  Favosites  are  formed  of  contfgnous  parallel 
tube^  which  are  regular  tl^ro^ghout  the^  whole  length, 
prismatic,  pentagonal  or  hexagonal,  forming  togertier 
a  polymoTBhous  mass,  which  resembles  in  miniature 
the  baaaltie  columns  of  volcanic  strata,  and«.indeed,  when 
these'  oohinma  ate  transvenBely  divided  by  the  dissepi^ 
ments,  a  mass  of  this  coral  may  not  unaptly  be  compared 
to  a  miniature  represeotatiqn^of  thi&  Giant'a  Causeway 

Thingenut  eDoyiats  of  four  well  known  asd  not  very 
uncommon  ^eeiea. 

Raffindf^fue  has  described  tfaffl  gekiue  endei*  the  name 
of  Tubiporites,  and  it  baa  also  be6n  mentioned  as  iden- 
tical with  the  genua  Favia  lOf  Oo|^en,  which  is  truly 
the  JMt^mm  of  Lamarck.. 


FAVO- 

S1T£S. 

FAVOUR . 


FA'VOUR,t?. 

FVvoiniaBniv 

FA.'vOOKi0££nBfle 
FA^VOUaABLT, 

Fa'vOureh, 

FA'vouRrrE;  n. 

Fa'vou^tk,  a«&\ 

FaVoumtisai,. 

Fa'vourless, 

Fa'utoh, 

Fa'utress 


Ft.  Japoris^r;  It.  favorire  ; 
Sp^jiworec^r  f.lfajL.Jiivere,  ffom 
the  Gtk.i^^iq^d.>e9tpiQ  fuel  in 
graiktat  alieujua.  SeeVoasiui^ 
and  Lenpep*. 

To  bear  good  will  to  or  to- 
wards* to  will,  wiSih  or  desire, 
the  interesta  or  advantages ;  to 
aid  or  assist  with  service  or  sup- 
jjort^  or.  protection  ;.  tp  further, 
promote  qr  advajuce  the  inte- 
neatn^oB  ndvantagea*;.  .to  coun- 


tenance or  protect. ,         " 

iLfatxntr  Is  appl1M*to  the  colbtii's,  the  badge  of  dis- 
tinction worn  by  the  pvcriy  favoured.     And  io  favour, 

Tb  Iblibw  the  party,  wear  the  colouta  dr  bad^ ;  and 
thus,  to  imitate  or  reaemble  the  colb^ir,  hue,  complexion, 
feature,  conntenance,  and  other,  qualities,  or  quallftca- 
ticma ;  and«  generally,  to  resemblo.    Aaci 

Well  or  ill  favoured  ;  well  or  "111  complexioned,  coun- 
tenanced, qualified.  '     < 


IS, 


ptpe  sanl^OTt  nf  C9ur»  ^»vik1(edaess  qf  Jod, 
tn  U  his  fmUourt  b«  cur^  irafcilli<W^. 


&eatsrdited.Jil&  lood.. 


A  Z^runnr^.  P4  2QD. 


Ther  hue  is  wel  wy]»>  mk  kysffe.  W4r  U  )»t  raqnie 
SW  knie  iB-ZfatpcroAfe  t«>  Ads.  >M  UefouU^  treu>e. 

Piert  Phuhman.     Fition,  p.  47. 

While  Ibvtane'  ^miaitbfoU^.  Jmmmred  v*  mih.  light  g^s,  Jhat 
08fO«i4Bl  hmm,  that  is.  to  aaie»  the  death,,  UU  alauxt  dreut  ouue 
heddOr  Chttm^or,    Thejlrtt  BooAe  of  iio9cua^  hi  ^JL 


And  for  tb«yseigl^  ba.was  asenely  knif^bty 
'WttlL/aamraiia.sttery  raaa*&  sight. 

At.    y:ii^  Sfor^f,  of  Thebe$,  p^ri  I, 

But  nallieleiSirtbe  Uckc  oflisr  [Formne]/atioKr 
He  miy  not  dea.  ma  »•£  tbaugli  that  I  die. 

M    CtrUunBcUwlfs^  h)I.  336; 

.  The  whicl^e  oa^jA^  mother  is 
The  crthc,  doih  that  and  this  ' 
Receyoeth,  atd  aHche^uourelb, 
That  the  to«oetbcv  ^(Kt'flmmrwtk, 

Otmf,  Aiiu  book  v.  fol.  76. 


A%tmk.\s.(o\,6S, 


The  God  of  lone  {%  faimttrAbit  * 
To  hem,  that  ben  of  loBe.8lable* 

m    t        '  . -■  pfntforftiiye^is  itiort? 


Id    /&.  bookV.  fol.96; 
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FAVOUR.       And  as  t^e  common  peop&  ri^attfrfli  kiitfaittur,  than  iastice, 
.        ^  >  sucba  oiBrers  are  most/biiowrpiii  to  whom  the  princes^Rini/  'iffiMt  in- 
^^^  c»B«.    MlhU'Uc^ihfTto'ftlil^VhWW^^yrt  taihe^me  rf^tto 
cmpetait'^wiMmte  wflHiifaMMi 'M|    >•!:  ^<  v  •  < 

. .,..1.  a,/.   W*l»yB«>*f,8ig.T>3. 

Whan  the  Kyng  oCr  {V^m^iinievlA  ifVe/Hbtt^i.  of  A^.iiat^  o^.tha 

pl^ased^  Dicause  ifie  pnouost'had  ben  euer  to  bym  right /aitarabU. 
-  "      lard  Btfrnn;    MiUff.  ''6hBto|M^9'Yal.  l/eb.  MV. 

But  aflofj.aftjBT,  boMl^min^  t9  liy^disaples.  ^duised  and  exborted 
them  to  a  more  larger /awovra^/cnrMe,  that  ttin  A'duTde  not6ne!v  not 
mnrftiour "a^K^ilhti  ^oodnesse  bf  06d;'LuriilM»'tbei  ftbUlde  brU 
metiMf'ifld'^n^'piMftl^VlbhMMIw^MM  to«^^  tftdr 

irMch  Ve^i^Mi'Mii  v^e^^p'iMWlD  yo  i|»}4ta*ii<c  titiMiuilite* 
of  ^U  lealiae,  &  eapcaally  «t  yt  taoM^  fae  dyd  /aiM«mA4i)g|»i«it 
&  boDjigiilgr  iMnmA  yiit^/'.     .;/    i.m    j..  ..-  rii.-.  ^...j-m'  .•    • 
ifa//.     //^rjiry  WT.    The  thtrfeeM  Yere. 

He(^fWlf¥tte<i^'flf  »«r|i^{V)t4(lW^.^j^c#^iff ,  ft^BDft^iJies  Uide 
aboif^^h^Oi^  ^^  i|^^,  with  stoles ...pot^s^^  and  candltsUdce^  till 
the  eguTiouiY  beadea  wece  Kel7aWr<//v'br6keti.'' 

—         -  -       ..        .  ,        ^f  ^Jj^ 


GteioM^  tlitt  jm^WjIN  ■tnwaii*^AilBytygate  jgiiii— lailewafdes 

ya.,.-    /-.r^    .,>.,.;,  s  vWiiiilCt..  >^Ayiyi»<ait  b^yj^  ill,  i>^.  .85. 

Aad  after  was  ftpe'M^'PMiiJheltJbige  hadde'fiilt<a<i4tee  -etfed 
Stvoy,  «4licha  flietotteva'tt'#leaAa«t  pHlaya  cvd'faTra.todgyfge, 
hekmgpigllial  tme^ti|#  tbe  DiHGe  ^f;Uneaaire|,aftd  liter  bi:eot  end 
dT^royed  bw  Jii  9tfaitve  and  bb/ein^w^. 
'^^     ^    ^  ^^nF44jiirt,vf^.  a. -Itolw  1356. 


-  Tlioii<rb,'0r  ftW  men, 


He  baied  xen,  Ledsthenei*,  eb  his  rival,  '   ' 

So  bt^  y^'he'{friaeti^y tMt«rt,  that,  kum^tg '-     ' 
•  Yeir  1111%  fHMaiJ  ^VMil^d^ •  he  disdaia'd  noV 
Againatbimaelf,  toserueyeo;  t  '    i 

J..,.   .,,,,    ,.J%ff^<rH,;rAt.iftM«ift»a«,aciiv.ac.3. 

Great  tbiogs,  a«d  f«U  ef ,  wev^  Hi  eureaii^^ 
P^K  ififlill^.fr^  tlji^i^  world,  tbcM  bast  rereaTd, 
Divine  interpreter,  by  favour  eent 
Down  from  the  G»ipyrean  to  ftuewnrie  ' 
IJa  Umeiy  ef  wlwt  nugbt  cUe  4uiva  bi»  own  Inat, 
UnkiuMr%  Jibiob  bomaD^bfomledge  CQV^d.not  foacb*        . 
Milion.    ParaMseUitg^b9QlL^uJt,7i, 

CviK.  I  bane^nrtly  ectne  him^ 

His/MMur  IS  iHBiUar  ta>BM.i  boy, 
'Hioifrbna  bMbM  tbyietf»  iiic»  my^fMM) 
Aad  act  AM^owM. 

Skaktpeare,     CymMmef  foL  395. 

fijuu  There's  some  iH  plaeetTaigaea ; 

1  jonaf  h«  patient,  lUl  the  beaneov  loeke 
With  an  lapect  mm^fimtmruhk. 

Jd,     The  mnUr^  Takf  M,  263. 

We  (bmanff  anek  dbodbm  .«««ritm-.or.tb«  pnitinKlie  ef  dtfine 
proirideoce)  ought  to  rest  perauaded  of  ititfimomrakkBtH,  evf  Aria  aU 
thoafteocQMMeis.wbicbaeem  tbe>roo8t  irrecoocileable  to  our  sense., 
Mowtfagtu,    Devote  Stta^et^  Treat.  4.  vol.  ii.  sec.  4. 

Far, look  bow  — ly/ewwiifeyy  bneebeff/ * fsHe ii Wft ^end  mtfl» 
log  ooe  patrone,  so  Jteyahnte  yn  new  be  eppeeed.  to  eneenenne. 

Btdkumi.    JLin'itf ,  fol.  228. 

1  lea  a.  certain  leBer  behM  aaewbieb  waa  read  Id  the  cbnrtk  of 
BeCbleeni,  the  whioh  letter  my  aduersariea  bane  very  enil/eiMrref/y 
translated  and  slnisterly  exponnded. 

Phtt.    Mtirifrt,  fol.  57^.    tetiert  of  John  ffm. 

For  of  fence,  almost  In  TiTciye  towne,  Ibete  Is  not  onely  maiiters 
to  teach  it,  with  hia  paavealan,  anhtm^  aohelnn,  and.  other  names  of 
arte  and  ecbo!e,but  there  bnlhnet  fayled  ako,  whicbbath  diligentlye 
and  favouredijfe  written  i|»  and  ia  eet.enle  in  ptnte,  that  euerye  man 
maye  reade  it.  ^fsAonb    if&rk»,  fol.  120. 

IT  mtf  ■uemgd  eltfier'-tn  point  of  religion  or  morality  to  be  better 
Iban  etl)en,stteh  pemna^membj  the/aesnrervof'e^Mopaoytartied 
Fnritant. 

Defence  of  the  People  ^-AtpimdfmJmmri^  < 
Ji^^hMS  ^  like  AtMs^eb.  X. 


'  .:iii:lii:^IIIfUTJi»*t1*it»l*oJ|^  ■'-•      f'   ''  ■' 

'  Bitt«r4M'lobg  tMtfk  diriitMlT  foedilili?         I  ' ! 

UrJt.j  4»i*cl^flrti^s9i».»gl»»nt|l!y*»w1|,    . 

Since  higher  I  fjJl  shortj  on  Ijini^yrboineXt,^^^^ 

ttSWMii)  4PeMlietoiiif4MV^k  i3i..l  175. 

Yea,  and  he  [gocra^csY  '^liarceS  deepar '  irfto"thy '  souls'  and  hekrts 
of  hiii  heaters,  by  bow  £uch  he  seefned  to  seA  6\it  the  troth  ia 
commoiiy  and  utMlofBttoti^  and  mniAiatfl'anv  opioioB  of  hia  own 
-  '•   .      '  :  •  ,  i    I    f  •    i  ihfhMl.    Blffiarck,  W.  833. 

There  cbannced  toLbee  one  wbpjfMreeiving  btm  eomminebetweeoA 

and  iAcliniog^>b^i2«'*on€  ^rt  ibdn^'thi  dther  y»Tsytntfi>itieiiy  at 


hia;* 


Vrt-no  «rbeWW4l*eKfiBdY>Aic%«l«p|ilrtMle''  I 
Heven  Beih  riMne  envyi  tndr  Am  tne  ^eeyM^tae. 

.  <'r  iijatr^ffTi  i,F«<rie  QnetMr,  book  ii.  een.  9i 

Atrwbm  Aetimn  of -mcHt  f»«ngnc*d/ , 

And  by  her/iNi«9r»  jgnoraove  held  in, 

'  And  parasil^  ia  good  m^o's  rooei^  wepfacM 

'  Only  tosooilN!  theM^h^^'TnilMrsiA'!* 

Prom  those  #ho9e  AUl  aAd4efRNlMk^'^lMbaaM^ 

Theie  niny  sttnagetenntgitiestbe^, 


^(MftaS  that  beauty  best  is  taught 


By  those,  the>Qieof<W«rew,<when»heev''fib«atenl 
The  power  to  seiie,  aelfet,and  reumin 
Her  loveliest  foatures;  and  qf  th»Be  to  fom| 
One  archetype  complete  of  sovereign  gra*. 


tm«m. 


•  Take  frcftn  lheh<  mnnffh  soiie  onb  if  fwaiae  er  more 
Of  the  niain^,/aif/0r^ 

.^ .    i . -    ,  .1  ^^^  ^'^'^^^    S^'wfufyMcX  ii. 

Thea,4bou,  tbe/eirfrseae  of  ibe  l^mod  welt^ 

Thoh  nursing,  pu^ev  of  Gpdi'sJsrpeU     . 

Tbou«  lor.  lyho^li^vipgirutn. (he  heaven  rVtQ«> 

Sweet  roel  and' manna  on  our  flowry  plaines. 
^  BrowM,    Mrkaanut^tPaMtoraitpbe/oklwv^^. 

Wien  she  [QMeen  Elizabeth]  was  enUi^^ed  and  dismissed  home, 
yet  a  guard  was  ap(K^nted  over  ner  at*  her  own  hoos^,  which  were. 
Sir  Thomas  W)oe  «nd'  S^f  Oeoij^  G2it^\  who  were  always  spies  upon 
r  iaadlyr«Mi  oAantfantai'lKr  MrvanH,  srbMn  she  Itaost 


OfaiSit,  tiid  pmptgated 


%»,  «nd  her  iaadly  , 
Jkvomred^  ware  anal  awAyisem  JMr, 
Strtipe.     " 

The  Cbnrcb,  wbewit  waa  4rt^  ptantvd  -by  uniHt,  tiMi  pmpagatM 
by  hia  AposUes,  subsisted,  as  we  Iww,  and  increased  ^r  neiw  300 
yeara  together  without  the  assistance  of  t^e  Civil  Powers,  which  were 
genenrity  so  fir  from  shewing  it  any/woifr^  tharthey  endeavoured 
all  they  eOuld'  to  extrrpsfd  tad  root  It  up. 

"'    BMdp  Beuerulffe.    5«rmofi24. 

He  liv'd  Wrtb  all  th^^dirip^  eoidd  deVisi, 
At  tilti  and  touroameota  obtaio'd  ^e  prize; 
But  found  lio  favour  in  his  lady's  eyeaj 
Relantleu,^  a  ropk,  tbeMy  >^^<(  .^     .  . 
Xur^'U  aU  to  poy«oo  tnat  be  did  or  saia« 

Dryifen,     Theothrr  and  Hemoria^ 

The  violent  on  both  aides  'will  condemn  the  durpctar  of  Abaalem, 
aft  either  too favourablu  or  too  hardly  drawn. 

Id.    Abmbm  and  JdkitdjfMl.    To  the  Reader. 

The  comparison  betwixt  Horace  and  Juren^  is  more  difficult; 
beayuie  their  forces  were  more  equal.  A  dispute  ha^  always  been, 
aad  aves  will  centiBae,  betwixt  the/iwOMmlf  of  the  iwt>  Poets. 

id.    Onthe-Ori^meaHAPnigmBefSniif^ 

BuC  he  that  for  yoor  sarkos  Ctould  part  with  such  a  brother  and  such 
rfriewl.  yMmay  be  snrv  hath  tiowM/aOoerMpbat  his  people. 

They  were  made  to  swear,  that  they  fchoold  discovef  aU  whom  they 
knew  to  bold  these  errors,  or  who  were  anspecled  sd  Iheaa  er  did  keep 
any  private  conventicles,  or  weae/sailMV,  or  eenrforteis-of  tham  that 
publubed.auefa  doctrinea.  .      _.  »       -i 
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F,  A'W 


I  to  obtai*  ih4  me^4  reptfUtiMif  6f  ICi 

'i    ./..   f     I     I  )  I   Is    Btitkc.     8^itch^9» CEoommini Re/brm*  >. 

>  J      , .  i  «A^  l*Ming  liA  kp  ic{cem9i(he  n arid**  tfisitid  *, 

'  Men  s yawoMrrtwr  judgment,  but  his  own. 

;  Cowpr^,     Convert  aliqtif 

Prihably  vour  ilipu^fits  have  been  all  along  anticipating  a  consi- 
deration Wlel7  >^ich'lVi)  /n!n<*'i$'  ihfpr^^kjxl^tnS^e  l^lan  X  can  express, 
I  mc«n'\ihe  A^si(l«tatk»n'yy^Xh«/lioi/^a^MM»(yf  the  present  times  to 
all  exertions  in  the  pf(uspA>f  libeHjunn;  «..^1'      s-\    '   i      .     ..    »   . 
Burke,    ^R^eifif^iqn^of^^the^JS^Hitkt^i^  in  France. 

Perhaps  had  he  [Genrg€^]  Itred  longer^  he  iivyold  have  judged  more 
fnvonrahly  of  his  situaiion  ;  and  >  experienced  that  to   be  truly  a 
British  King  is  in  fact  loi»/thfe  grealcnmonarcli'tflfiiirope. 
ChetitXjifKths'yJSetcHhme^yt  Wurks^  vol.  i.  p.  64.  Maty't  Memoirs, 

>'  Hewc^e^Jrjr  siatie^,  Id  rtie  Ibx'i  blesiin^  pronfe, 
Conforms  and  model<»  life  to  that  alone  :  ' 
'  •'  HaA»l6\(he/>rt>^««fr^hjtp^iiiessai^nds, 
.  N,\     jj^fipwrns^e,!^  tNt  ajniA  at  teller  t*ls;n    ,  <*    i  1 

Ji'!  ^'!'"i5fl'¥  «W/f!  e^q^^mVm,;.  ^      ,,  .,,  ,^  ,        ,    ; 
Tnis/«i;r//f  good  begets  peculiar  pain. 

VokUmith,   ^  The  TrawUer,    , 
Andi  b,'  if  oucjit'tliy  I^oet^can  pretend      '    '  "  ' 

Beyckyd'hi/.ff»,4V/\vislVr6calfec''fr{eli(^^^        "'    " 
;  ./::iBtiitdittfii*rtiiKWi,<irtdftiI»wil'h««'di^t'     '  •    '    '  •' 

The  Muse  of  Fresnoy  in  a  modern  vest.  »(  .■  c 

F/-«/«y^,  I  ^e^^rtofr^ai^^Hjf^,^  Ti^ ^it\  Mthua  Rttfnoids. 

It  has  been  remark^,  tlfjii  the^  iJi  hoWhce  so  bad.  whose  AroM- 
ntet  in4  rtlttlste^  ire  not  worse. 

Burkt,     A  Vtndi6nii6H'6f  Natural  Soeiety. 
It  IS  this  uonatMral  infusion  of-  a  system  of  fav^uritinn  into  a 
gover^njent  ivhicK  in  a  great  part  oC  its  «<mslt«|lioD  i»\popular,  that 
has  raised  the  present  fcrm^ent  in  the  natipfi. 

,     .    /,  ^f^.  ,  Qf^Jthe  p/esent  Pi$couienit. 

FAUSEN,  a  very  larpfc  fislvof  the  eel  kind.  Skinner 
saysy  I  know  not  whether^  from  the  Lat.  falx,  q.  d. 
falcimis,  because  in  its  len^h  and  frequent  bending  it 
so  far  resembles  ^falx  or  hooke4,ciitter. 

Tlms.pluekt  he  frtmi  the  ^\6rii  his  lance,  and  left  the  waues  to  wash.' 
The  wmie  sprung  entr.»IVe«,'  ttbout  *hicH, />//«<?//,  and  other  fish 
Did  shole,  to  nibble  of  the  fat,  w^iiph  his  sweet  kidneys  W\^. 

■'  CKapman,     Homer,    //»W,  fol.  291. 

FAWE,  /.  e.  fain  ;  glad,  q.  r. 

I  governed  hem  to  wel  tfter  my  lawc, 
That  eche  of  hemifut  biisfnl  was  and  fhwe 
To  bringen  me  gay  thinges  fro  the  fey  re. 

ChHucer.     The  IVifof  Bathet  Prologue,  v.  582. 
FAWN,  r.      ^    ^  Mlnshew  says,  perhaps  from  0a6/y, 
.   ._  «,  .         from  fan- 

.    from 

dienieB  ^kntprm  nefirre  alacriFatan,)     And  it  is  per- 
naps  from  the  same  source  as  fain,  i.  e.  the  A.  S.  /ic^. 
man  gaudere,  Iretari  tp  be  glad,  to  rejoice,  to  fain, 
n  J      r      °''.  '"?"^'^'^  "^ff"^  °^  pleasui^,  joy  or  fflnd- 
L-nL«  f"^**!^^*^'^'^  <^»^ne8S5'.>a„d  thusfto  suf  for 

i  .  flnH  '  •''  "f^^"^;  ^  cri«gte;.to.b»iindish,  to  court  6r 
sue  flatterii^ly,  servilely. 

lAnd  WMed^ti  »*«  Vi.n;il— al. j  _  r  '  '     ij  .•  J     •  1 1 
•  Adifdonit  ne 


CAHucer.  The  lVif„f  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  J 
FAWN,  V.  \  Mlnshew  says,  perhaps  from  ^ 
*  A  WNiNG,  71.  I  to  speak,  to  say.  Skinner  from 
Fawner.         fdian,    to   try;    His   Fir  Rev. 

Zt::::;!!^!  En^ish/./.,  .lad ;  (o./.. ,. . 


P  A;W 

-  Hplvldpwn  his  heed^  lyid  loyncd  his  earea 
And  laid  all  &moihe  downe  his  heeres. 

,    ,    ThesPreame  of  Chaucer,  fol.  2^4. 
There  is  no  good  for  to  be  dtne, 
whilste  we  are  lyuyng  here: 
E;te^|e ,^ e  l^.faunc^  ^^ttei;,  ffK'C,  , 

cap,  kneele,  diicke,  croucbe,  smile,  flere. 

Ihnnt.     Horace,'   Satire  9,  s!jg.  N  3. 
Wee  must  be  ware  that  we  open  not  mr,  e^re$  to  flaUerer.s,,nor  suflTcr 
ourselues  te  be  wonne  or  ouepcD.ncd  with  fawning  or  hu^^ble  beha- 
uiourof  othprstowiM'd  vs..  , 

Udall.     Flowers  of  Latins  ^pefikiru^^^^ig.  T4. 

Inotead  th^redf  he  k»t  her  weai%  feet, 
And  lickther  lilly  hands  w,i\k ftfWHSng  lQf»g;v, 

As  he  her  wronged  innocence  4tU  \vc^L ^^  .,   \ 

O  now  can  beautie  pai&ter  the  OAOst  strpi^*     ' 

.\  Spenser,   .jRnrrie  Queene,  booki.  can.  3. 
Hce  boulder  i^ow,  uncaU'^  Wbre,h«r  stood    - 
But  as  in  ga^ie  admiring :.  oft  he  bowd  -       ,    ,  , ,  / 
His  turret  crest,  and  sleek  eoamei'd  peck. 
Fwffning,  ^pdr^ick'd  the  grp.wiA  wh«,Peoflish<e.*roJ. 

Milion.     Paradise  Lost,  book  ix,  I.  52G 
Too  JIU  that,  pretty  cJiil4  U  <:hi Wish  Lov^y 
That  when  in  anger  he  is  fw.roog'4,  Of  beat,  i 

Will  rave  and  chide,  ainiLcvetyipasaiiHi  prwre^' ' 
.^MtRoeaMo  smWeft  vd/rttt'w«  turns  all  his  heat. 
And  pray.*,  and  swears  he  never  more  wilMoit..     r 

' A  Pietbher,  '  Bt^hi^]  tiie^tBrttsdoi^.M^ersc. 

Cx.%.  Thanks.  Horace,  for  thy  free,  ana  wliolesome  sharpnesse :  ' 
/'  Which  ^eoBetli  Cawaf >  ifioi«,  than  iter%-ile  frtSt^ttes, 
A  flatter 'd  Prince  soone  «i^nl«s  the  Prince*  e(f  Fool^. ' 

'     ■        •  BenJtfkSoH.^    Poetaster,  BCtv,  sc.  I,. 

i  ,  Our  race  IS  then  refeile^,  ovtr  sfleepht)^  ^-iisouhd  ;         f  > 
Our  waking  is  warfare,  pur  walking  bath  >voe; 
Our  talking  is  trusties,  our  cares  do  fibound  ; 

Omf/awner^deefnd  faithfull,  and  friendshippea  foe. 

Mirrourfor  Maoist rt^tes,  fol.  85. 
With  flatterinfli  wprdes  he  SYeelly.  wooed  her,      . , 
And  offered  fajre  gviftes,  t'  allure  her  sight  j ,   -i 
But  ?he  bo^h  ofers  and  th^  offerer    ^ 
Despysde,  anil  all  the  fawuing  of  the  flatterer. 

Spenser,    Faerie  i^teenc,  bodk  iji.  can.  8. 
All  Uie  cittiebesidei  was  joious,  the  dictator  Valone]  gave  no 
credit  either  to  the  bruit  that  was  biased,  or  to  the  letters;  saying 
wiihall,  that  ff-rt  %terc  tnie,7^t  he  feared' m^i^^  the  fnu^iinir  than 
frownjng  of  fortune.  Hollofid: '  Uvhik,  fbl.  447. 

^J^oman  scom'J,  with  ease  TIF  work  to  vengeance;      . 
With  humble, /rtwww^,  wise,  obs^tjViietii' ah Ji  - 

ril  rule  the  whirl  a pd  transport  pt^ei  soid ;  ' 
Then,  what  her. reason  hate^  her  rage  may  art. 

SmiiA,     Phifdra  tmd  Hippolitus. 
As  he  doth  not  affect  my  poor  base  ends,  so  he  ^4v\\\  not  defile  his 
fair  inteMtfens  by  sordhi  meiinv  of  6ompa$»8iitg^  them  j  such  as  are 
Illusive  simulations  and  siibdolnus  artifices,  and  servile  crouchings 
^d /awnings,  and  the  like.  Barrow.    Sermon  &.  vol.  i. 

He  that /flirniVy  euticed  thtf  soiil  to  rfn,  w^ll  nbw  ifa  bitterlr 

upbraid  It  for  having  sinned.  •>      i  ' 

•      -  ^    V        South.^    Sermons;  vol.  ix.  p.  28. 

Tn  Bishop  Gardiner  he  Mipporled  the  insolent  dignity  of  a' perse- 

cutor J  «nd,  oomplcAtly apriest,'  shifted  it  fta  an  irrstaA  to'^t/uwnina 

insincerity  of  a  slave,  as  soon  as  Henry  frowned. 

Wal/wle,     Jtt&cktotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  p.  69. 


I*n  in  WnatrneW  among  wiid'elJeasf^^     '    " 
^^.r^^  W>!«  >P(^«fl./5fMM.h^ry.bilb.J<e.h»yleT.  ■         • 

'.Wdanl.atAtdiipitil^fiii^a.i'To^e'   ^^^^  '''      '""'         *  *"" 
.iiigU,«^|tbq#a^»^i^W'iBn'yr*jit)  oj  )>'>i'>J'i<ii((ibi.  -( 


Fa  WW,  r.  \     Ff.fi^ofhfan,  from  ififam,  M^m^^e. 
Faw.v,  n,  i      "  Fr.  ftrn  ;  a  f^icn  or  hmd-f  ^If^  tfie 
yo«f?5  one  of  any  sii^K  hea^  :  113  qlsq,  ^'  ^5111  dcphwit/' 
T()Jawn,  to  hfwj^Jofih  ^fqwfi.^]  ,^.  ,.   ,  ,  ^ 

1 1 w      4 u     Of y^rtJi'^M , lowe rs,  h ucV e? ,  d«JC5  ," 

J  -ni  'f^\  Wis  mn  tht  WoddiM^i  rti'iiiy  roq.      '  ' 

III  *f>iN.j    -;         .    '-l    ■''•  7>!f?'I>MwWj^y'C.}id**'/;rri|.'^i|."    ' 
Th0di^tnt\h^}^r^/kiiif^f  tWhTYiirji>f  c.i1ftV  liniV  nn  lonecr 
tmie  ariett^eir  itf*^,  buNife ; tiff UmiP  nek ital^  mt^ioiit  fi-m^h  M 
«»« t|ifif  prfi^t^H-ilfcin  p^fkrl  sp4»i-*r   1^        !,       .-     1     .  '\i/- 

m/Man.     7 he  Art  0/  liheloriftie,  fol.  78. 
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-^.^  iin«  the  atony  rockes?  <^  liy^st  #* ^<jrt«f%h«h  ^ H¥Ale»  vie  to     Iqciies.  .  Some  U^ousiandblp^softhis.^i^. are  annually   ^HL^ 
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FAWN. 


.se.3. 


IT 


The  cook,  lir,  isWfr^rtl,  Ad'^WBmbf  1<ftrt4  ^ 
Prom  my  eiperierfc* :  ihtt^i  1/a**  W^U^t  in, 
Mamimgrr.    i  5?«r  ^y  lb  «y  iVif  Di**;  *♦  iii.  I 

In 'some  purlieu  two  gentle /aiwiM  at  oliyv        ,   , ,  ^.// 

'Hhcrtit;l«rihiWHi*bHe%!i»didaeWi^ro<»d 
Whence  rushing  he  might  surest  •eftfeHlWtt^b^'' '  ""^    " 

,,,V,  JW«i*.^./W^*«f i£^'b*ih»Ml.  404.    , 

SUo-YHU^tlki^f  Viic^'dn  M|fr,'  and  si^id  e1e«( 
The/owjM  ^titfe  »e<i<M1og^froni  the  gfovesto  }it^^ 
And  fll'lH^  WWBft^  W»>*41  Ifeirt  irt  tft*."  *""^  *^ 
^  I » "  I  Jti'uj  .  » ^%v.o  "I '  il^fl*';*»^f*e  F/biper  aiuf  file  Lea/, 

So  witi^fMf'tMkiif ;  \iMid  t)ie*«<»t>oflnLnd^^ka^;'"'| 

A  timorous  md  fti^\hn*%  MnVt  ItitMei,  '    '  '";{ 
Leares  iif'tlMlt^atlfl'WV  ttiek^Mtr/a^hi;'*''  '/*- 

•  l'^   :   X  .     ■•     '  \    ^^  ^  ^P^pg.'  t/&hufr.    Oiyj«!y, book iv. 

ne  Nym^hfs  liftit  o^ei>  the  m<niMaI«Vlm]^     ^ 
PttnueJli0livhtly<aMAliydil(grfb6i>^"'-       '  '   "  '    '^ 

Or«An«<tlM4l^ffr>^M*«/-    '     ""■■••"••'' 

FAX|:d;X\S.  Iw;.:t.^fi..^4'  oti^«Jt»f'ii4';'  a^«A  of 

hair,  tlie  locks.     '^ 


^^<^*f^^)l  ff  !>nl 


wenrihtfVftfsfc^MUlirs  ott  i^yaL  ^^TOe  principal  Town  is 
Villa  eft  Jfes<r;t«iiuatecloa  a  fine  bay^  «nd»deAMded  by 
two  castles.  The  ohi(^i>iiiyfn^1h  It  are'^i^  Convents 
and  Churches,    Nort^h(titndfe  jS8°;|P';  Wdst  Ijjpgitude 

vtrg)j$,^ipder^^,io  wn\\\pi9  b^ai  y^m  W9,.s^  tcwul.  ffg- 

carperei  obtrectare^  also  fronFOer.^/i^wit rr . .  ».  . 

.^.«  '-^  *-^'Ana^«k4'Ay"^teiW«Vi]!WfeMaaii^"*^ 

.    t  .<!    '^J   v^Witkoula  «wttooaWetwit«    '    j   j  -   »...   •. 

•qo.X«>ft>esiMiUam«iUi4tIwB«e.'>  J <  <->  .    "^ 

When  a  knottynppjnt  ^9^  |,1^  9)15 Ufa*l<e)os^t#>i^. with  a  snufT- 
boz  in  my  hand's  andlj^^ /ef^jff  iiniv|ijri'fti|h». 

FEALTY,  ^Ft^r^/mid^r  WjMdMir  ^VJReldad; 
Lat  JlddUas,  Jidemi'Jld^l  ^"^{Z  ^i^^^^  Ajemtnet, 
(as  ^Skinnf r  yobs^i^aijj^^ri  »ifrt?M  ofeciirs  as  early  as 
^lius  £ampfidiu3,  tn  vitd  ^Al^xqndr\  ^Sevffi  4V'g^li* 
Per  fideles  homines  «ad«.  '''^e^  also  Qii  Cange.  h 

Fidelity  or  faithfiiiinfiBs»see  tfie  Qmotalion  front 'Black- 
stone.  •'•'  '  •■""  "  '■   ^    -■>  '  •'  '  '    t 
•    o.^  Wha»  |>U^  Br^otis  toA-^rHsH*  Apd'oht^er)^^  lond, 

.  .  ^    In*  lol^o  ^if/Mtf/opf.igie  ^.Ip^d^cMo^     . 

Ppir  tljevt^Rerovr^o^inl  toi.^h^^pe  lM«l  oath  of  alieageance 
and /ea/Zyr,  \)ut  of  defcndiuge  the  Christian  fayth,  (or  as  much  as  the 
takiB^oirthaoelh  maketb  n&t/^r€kiBt  Agnlfy^  id  Itom^o^If  thtnges; 
.   ,  .     ,    Bmle.    PofftKMi^PopetjM.  135.    B^edict  XJL 
And  whs  he  was  comen  to  tl;iO  cjtie  of  Reynes,  Uiyder  came  vnto 
hym  tMiny  no6les,  as  well  out  of  Biii^yne  as  out  of  other  partyta  of 
F^fv:f,4frdyd^9M>lip/4fN»<^Mnig^<     viov  ii    /   I'    X/    « 
..    ».     J.^.^     m:cI    m.I;   ..P..I  ^«*I^V»l-,«.*wt.r.«h.  13U 
Henry  decetaipg^  Mande,,^he  empr^fsoibis,  tight,  heire^to  wfaoia 
the  pT^laT^  and  no&l^  nad  sWo^ne  fttUty  in  ^her  f;^ther*fL  .life  time) 
^as  put  by  the  crowilflf^l^yiUUtsfelUfis'kod  Dardns;  wlio  thought  it 
baseoesse  fpr  so  n^apy.  ^pd  pea^  peeia  to  be  sa^iec(,to  «  womaa,  aad 
that  f^vf  were  freed  of  their  oath  by  her.  ipacryiogout  of  the  realme|. 
without  their  consents.        ,  ^ 

.    Ptynnfi,     Treaofi^ery  and  Df^alty,  S^e.  part  i.  fol.  35. 
*  In  your  Court  ,*    '    1 

Suitors  Toluptuous  swtfm^  w^th-ambf^tis  wilei 
Studious  to  win.  your,  «oasort,Mid.serf«ce 
Her  iromj^Bifl9U/eal/]f  to  joyt  ioftpmei  « 
la  bridal  pomp )  vain  efforts  * 
u  itcahm*,^  Hornm  Imitated.  .  Oij^st^,  book  it. 

There  is  a  natural  allegiance  and  /eaAy<'due  io  this  dol6irf^iri|g 
paramoobt  evil,  [avarice,  j  from  all  tl^  vassal  vi|e^  which  acknow- 
ledge,  \tflsonsriofity,  toA  readily  tobditatieitnder  its  banners;  and  it  is 
uo^.that  dii^iplint  alaueithat  avaria^  is  -able  Holspread'tb  i^ny  cod- 
siderable  ex^nt^  ox  X9  reader  itself  a  gtneral  pibiick  misehief. 

^^  B¥r}c.^  fi»  the  J>ffthQ^  ^y^rcot'i  Dekti.^ 

T(\i  condltipn  annexed  to  thf  m  ,(fm  ,Cf,  fiefi|>  ,was  .tliat  the  po»« 
srskr^Vhwiid'do  MMce/ki/%/i£//tf 'both  at  hom^e  smI  U\  t^e  warv  V» 
him  by  whoih  Ikey'wcre'j^V/nrfUrwhlch  parpose  be  took  the^Mrc- 
9iett40mJ$ielii9di9^mm0k^f/Mtyi^  ^  .  1.  ,  t,:   .  . 

I  .,i,'..[  .-i.-.i  ^iffp/kffm^t  1 1 \(kwmemtari«l^f hMk li. eh; iv. 
Fa,iMpy(in.itairaiMoMd'iH««l  tAM^eiftf^i^the  Oath 
of  JidelUy^  taken  at  the  admittance  tif  etery^halnt,  td 
be  true  to  the  ]^r4.5>f  ^If^ni.hie  holds  hia  latyi*  <  Alt  is  ^ 
incident  Uf  ii\l%piiixex/?i(  tenures  exflepi  ihuik-alm^gne  ' 
and  tenancy  a4  Will.  ,  It  is  divided  into  gefttratylih&t 
not  so  large  or  fertite;^'r^YI(^;'ort|?^;9^^  owing    which  every  s»ltj^  p^ifthn^^  to  \(A  f^WWVand^jiper- 

to  iu  excellent  h^j^i^;,'ajpi|  ^,<^,i^»/^»^w»  J#V/he  track  of    cta/,dtfiati  wMeh  the«*  1?fetikiit  "iierforms  to  his  J^ord  for 
thC|]^ouiii(^lgU^  India,  it  is  much  fire-     his  Fee.     The  service ^liiiftrtr'fWJItH'lldii^V^^  ^^ich  is 

qncnted^  anihM^f^m^jtlM^  d^ ^ th^jMigbbiMfi:.     due  but  once.  Fealty ^^'^;^^^'^^V^Wh ^i ithf  man- 
^^l4uil^wl)ifi9nii9«^mk»<ft^  ^*^  t  '*^  ntiMsrihas  >'  ner  of  taking  the  Oi'flt  v^i^, q^  jdm^g^tMAmBge 
*hiuch  increased,  stnce-thr  lrlAe"«/r  Ptt^^^fi^Md?  \W^  is  administered  to  the  TenanWJuieeliited  'AftMr^  him 


^,. _ /,jj  .)  >->!  '  n  ».T'ir  f- 

They  [the  eU  «;ng«*b5^«mld;  celLaewnsti  a. >5Mflrf  starred  which 
kaaonewiUi.«|flWoHa»^9niC0iMla  >.>...>    >  ,11  I'i  b   ')...>itA 
•     *..'j.    .v^    r.    '\    CVt«*Ba,  u*«aiiief.     ne  Language, 

FAY.  I.  cj/ofOs  by  my /»^  bymf  trolli  wOruth. 

And  <kritlk"h'ire  bed 'shCf  WrilW  fast  awa.y,' 
And  saVdb;  1  ^o\  nct.klsse  (heeby  mj/av, 
•         -  '    •      •  ;       '•  Chau^.'''7%eSrin^e!taii,Y.32S4. 

As  <jfod  me  nelpe„  I  laugh  wh|n  that  I  thinke*, 
How  pi^osTy  a  night.f  made  nem  swictu;^       ^^ ' 
Bot  by  fflyn^t  I'tblde  dfit  no  s'toi^. 

Id.  '  Tke  mf  of  Balhet  Prolog,  ^^  6785. 


.  .InV  Vera  «».fk?'«)t^  iiy  my >|f^ 

That  many  a,niffUt  they  songen  w 


wa  la  wa. 


li,v.5797. 


Bio.  These  fifk^oe  jofire?^  by  my/fy*  *-  goodly  naf» 

ButdidJnorersp^eofall  tbattime.      >  •     • 

:$kaks^are.     Taming  0/ a  ShreWj  ftj^l.  210, 

Fat,  see  Fiaav,  tvtUu  .,    .      .    .  ^  '' 

Aad'ttto*,  Nynibwai*;  z^mi/dy,  •  '• 

'WMeU^  Ae^tihir  mb  upon  th«  way, 
^    ^  \  Theve  scevets  didst  to  me  bewray 
WhicbvOQW  I  am  in  4eU«ig.  - 
,.,  Ihi^ig^mh    NgmpMm,atAeCmtrtofFa^. 

!  ■  u,>  ..nii    ' >  :;T!te^ faiM'tfiat all ^he field   '   .     ., 


No^Oliiin'Sowt^  dkffor  that  purpose  yeeld ; 

9^S&^:^  wWe  X^F  tl»*  1^  <JW  •^** ' '  "  * 
If  you  could  give  't  the  colour  ofi'jMM^hMidi  <(     >  '    ' 
f    ^  ,,  i^ ,  4f«s;wii«».  i9ri(MlPiV#  P«forci/#,  book  ii.  song  3, 

I  th^ak  the  wiaa  SilfUuS)  for  .bia  fraystf  ^ « 
^Sfa^  fri^^rbright  ^ofrtr^sni'  K*>*s,^d  tuneymii  layes 
Unto  his  name,;..j^bf^,1effOHq  n«|v4»U/f«et 
.  Tread  subtiU  cird^es  ^  ^^H  sJucayes A^t^i 
Id  point  to  Hiip. 


•'*A"tAI.i'tittfcaftK; 

he'^sMbgikili^  Pu^ 
abounds.)  the  most 
twenty.seven  aiileb  4fiiwe:th'«M'tt!fidlfi'lii^dth.     It  is 


lost  Wm^^y^f  t^edintralgr^^^ 
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IBAt.fr.  0teadiBff,  Kyihe  Lend  ^r  his  Stewnrd,  the  Tepabt  hold- 
*^       ing  hki  right  hand^iHi  the  Bod^  jrepeoting  the  words  of 
^^^  the  Oatfa.  and  thtu  kMoir  4he  Book.    The  Oath,  by 
"^  17  £d«md  II.  2,  mm  iA  fcrtlows:  '•!  AB  will  be  to 
yoa  nf  Lcdrd'trne  anfl  i2dlhiid»  and  btkr  to  y6u  Fedlhf 
and  J'W^.ffMT  the  l9i|d9^,iM¥i  te^Aments  which  I  hold  of 
ypu,  and  I  wiQ  truly  do  and  perfisnn  the  cnatoms  and 
services  that  I  ought  to  do  to  you.     So  help  me  God." 
This  Oath  ia.beld.lo^nfaraae.the  following  particulars: 

1.  Ineolwm,  that  he  d6  no^  bodily  wjury  l»  the  LomL 

2.  TutuTn,  thai  he  do  no  secret  damage  to  him  in  hishouaa 
or  in  ^ny  thing  whi<!9!  is  !br  his  defence.  3.  ffonttinm, 
that  he  do  him  no  injury  iiot  his  reputation.  4.^  UtUe^ 
that  he  do  him  no  daoiaga  in  his  po&^ession^.  5.  Fa- 
cile^  that  he  render  it  easy  for  the  Lord  to  do  any  good  ; 
and  6.  PombiU^  that  he  do  not  mate  that  impossible 
to  be  done  which  was  before  in  his  power  to  do.  Leg. 
Henry  I.  5,' , 

The  administration  of  this  Oath  is  obsolete,  but  the 
Law  vespeeling  it  still  exists  and  operates.  In  the 
case  of  Copyholders  it  has  beeome  a  matter  of  course* 
on  admitting  them,  to'  enter  a  respite  of  Fealty :  in 
other  tenures  even  this  fbrm  is  now  omitted.  Every 
new  Lord,  however,  may  exact  it  if  he  pleases;  and  the 
Law  for  coynpelling  it  has  provided  the  remedy  of 
Distress,  an  inseparable  incident  to  all  services  due  by 
tenure,  and  which,  where  Fealty  is  concerned,  cannot  be 
excessive.  Tonliae,  Law  DieHonary. 
FEAR,  IT.  ^      A^S./eer-an^  to  fear,  to  ter- 

Fbar,  n.  rify  or  make  afraid.  Somner.  Sw. 

FK'AEf  UL,  fara ;  Dutch  vaeren ;  Get,  faren, 

VwfuLWULLr^  UmerCf  fnduert^  iarere,  facere  ut 

FsfkMMOhUKM^      [mdual ;  to  fear  or  cause  to^r. 
<^- AaJ.sss,  r     The  8  w.  fara ;  Dutch  vaeren  ; 

Fe'AaLEssLY,  0cr.  faren;    and  A.  B.  faran, 

Fe  ARLESSNESS,        Signify,  to  go,  to  go  away ;  and 
FEAa-BEaoTTBN,  |  hencc,  probably,  to  run  or  cause 
FaAm-NOUGHT.     *^  to   run   away:    and    from    the 
motioB  extended  to  the  feeling  which  caused  It,  t.  r.  to 
ftel  or  cause  the  feeling  of;  dread  or  terror.     The  com- 
mon Etymology  is  the  Lat.  wrcor.     See  Afmjard. 

To  flee,  or  cause  to  flee,  ♦from,  sc.  any  ill  or  risk  of 
ill ;  to  have  or  cause,  sensations  of  terror,  of  dread,  of 
timorousness,  af  awe ;  la  tesrify/or  aflrigbt,  to  dread  ; 
to  affray  or  be  afraid.  See  the  seeontt  Quotation  from 
Cogan. 

Uto/trden  rigt  a«  gydie  man^  myd  nam  qo  led  ow . 

JL  GhmenUic,  p.  106. 
f^htn  BH^de  fit  tepte,  >st  yt  was  giet^bv. 

Id.  p.  4S9. 

Some  wilh  grele  procfwyon  in  grtt  aD«;iitsse  vnH/rre, 
Wtfifndt  bjrrore  >e  k^ng,  and  her  relyk'es  myd  hem  here. 

Mp,  177. 
Halooliiic,  wbaa  he  it  herd,  fled  tat/trd, 

^ari^fwasiMM  usei  pe^  wo  aara  and  to  Uiikke, 
UUa  li«gMeaa>^  t»ee it waa/v^iic 

For  Godfli  MeHide  bod^  hit  bar  far  eiubot& 
And  hit-a/rrc^  ^  feoode. 

Pitra  Pimthmtm,     PSmb,  p.  36S. 

Rap  CQwaad  caW,  apd  eke  the  veray  boagea 
%o/€rtd  were  for  bcrkiqg  of  the  doga^. 
And  ahoatieg  of  thv  meo  and  women  eke, 
Th^.BMiBan«o^  hem  theeiphf  btr  herlea  brelie. 

rfcaww.    Tke  Naniw  .Pmain  Taif,  ▼.  lOSM. 
Tbaa  waal/rrd;  Cw  that  w«a  mio  offlaa. 

Sd.    TIkerkiH  m  Jrmmmtt.TiUe, ^. I 


UoaMfhly  ia  that  wretchedness,  wfiSbh  is'  eatrefl  by  the  ^J^rdMi 

Chaucer.   ^  2%e  Tettafnent  of  tout.  (oldOU 
Aad  ^ke  ao  kNi4e  hiai  belle  ia  roage, 
.  13Mt  ef4he  ^]l^  apd  of  the  aoune 
^  Man/eartm  h^m  in  all  the  towne 

Weil  more  than  the!  dene  of  ihonder; 

Slower.    OMf.^m.  book  Tii.&L  143. 
And  then  it,[air]'bPekeththe.cloudeaalL  ,      ,' 
That  wbicbc  of  so  great  noyic  crakon,  , 

,Thatthe^the/<jar^«i/ihoudermaken.    " 

U    U.  book  Til.  M.  143. 
Lyfce  a»1lie  ^eedhusbande,  whan  be  bath  sowen  h'ls  grounde.  seUeth 
vp  cloughtesorihfedes,  which  some  call  shaUes,  some  Weihara,  or 
other  lyke  a|iewes,  to/wre  awiy  byrde^,  whiche  i^e  foresae&^redye  to 
deuc^ure  and  hurte  hi9  come. 

Sir  TAomn  Et^.    ^wmioiir,  book  i.  ch.  xxiiL 

And  though  none  of  the  won  Jers  /eared  them,  yet  were  ihcv 
afrajfd  at  Ihc  beastes  which  came  vpon  them,  aad  at  the  hissynge  of 
the  serp    tes.  '' 

BUde,  Amn  1651.    jip^eryphm.    7h$  Boke  of  mUdome. 

Therefore  Jesus  minding  to  make  them  bolde  and  voidc  of  all/«w<-, 
and  also  conquerours  agaynste  al  assaulfes  of  the  moste  sore  and 
vehement  troubles,  rebuking  theyr  greate  fearc:  Vfhy  feare  ye 
[quoth  he]  ye  meaoe  of  lytel  fsjth.  . 

Udal/.    Matthew,  eh.  vtii. 

The  verie  boure  and  instan|;  that  tb^  should  goe  forward  with 
their  businesse ;  a  wonderfull  and  terrible  earthquake  fell  throutrhnirt 
all  Eegia&d :  whereupon  diaeas  of  ibe  'SuffrafrMcs  being  /eared,  by 
the  strange  and  wonderfull  demonstratioa,  donbliiig.what  it  shovld 
meae,  Ihougfat  it  good  to  leaueoff  frem  their  determinate  purpose 
Fax,    Martyrs,  fioL  40  U     Wieli/s  Jriialet  Omdwamad. 

And  at  the  last  some  that  would  net  obey,  bee  pot  to  death,  to 
/rare  the  rest  withaU. 

F/rer.    hmrmctiom  (fa  Chrittian  mnaan,  sig.  H  7. 

Suche  of  them  ai  woki  aeawto  be  Usaafmre^l,  sayd  they/rarwl 
not  the  enemy,  b|it  tbenarrownes  of  the  wais,  and  the  graatnes  of  the 
woods  that  iaye  betwene  them  and  Ariouittus;  or  else  they  cast  doubta 
howe  theyr  grayneihould  be  eommodiously  conueyed  after  theym. 
Arthur  Go/djfHg.    Ctetar,    CommaUariet,  book  i.  fol.  30. 

When  the  king  vnderstoode  4iat  they  made  towardes  him  with  such 
speede,  he  fled  for/rarr,  and  leauing  liehinde  him  his  hoste  and  all 
his  furniture  lor  the  wairea,  he  /care/uUye  retyied  vnto  his  ktnge- 
dome.  JtL    /MTme,  book  ii.  fol.  10. 

Fearfuinen  is  nothing  els,  but  a  declaiyage  thai  a  maa  aeketh  helpa 
and  defence,  to  answere  for  him  selfe. 

Bible,  jitmo  1651.     The  Book  p/  WUdome,  ch.  x>ii. 

The  next  morning,  ttffnking  -to  ftar  him,  becaese  be  had  never 
seen  elephant  before.  Pyrms  eommaoded  bis  men  that  when  they 
saw  Fabricius  and  him  talking  toeetber,  tiiey  sbeuM  bring  one  of  his 
greatest  elephants,  and  set  him  hard  by  them,  behind  a  hanging : 
which  being  done,  at  a  certain  aign  by  Pyrms  given,  suddenly  the 
hanging  was  pulled  back,  and  the  elephant  with  bia  trunk  was  over 
Fabricius*s  bead,  and  gave  a  terrible  nd/ear/ul  ciy. 

Sir  T,  North,    Plutarch,  UL  3iO.    Pyrrui. 

Awt,  Thon  canst  net/lure  ts  Pompey  with  thy  aailes. 
Weele  speake  with  thee  at  sea. 

Skahopeart.    AtUom^  aad  Oeepaira,  hi  ^49. 

Ako.  We  must  make  a  scar-crow  of  the  Law, 

Setting*  it  vp  to /core  the  birds  of  prey, 

And  let  it  keepe  one  shape,  till  costume  anke  it 

Their  pearch^  and  not  their  terrour. 

Jtf.    MeaMarrJhrMfeatMn,(6L,ei. 
'Put.  Wow  for  my  IKe  fiertentio/Mret  his  widow. 
Wnw  Then  never  trait  me  if  I  be  ajeard, 
JhtT.  YeuaievarieaeacMe^eDdyeiyaaaBMamyeBBea? 

tlaieaae  Uortantio  ia  i^card  of  yon. 

Id.    Taming  i^  the  Shrem,U>L  727. 

O'Cefwasd  eenaeience !  hewdesftbenefiiicttne'l 

The  lights  bom  blew.  Is  it  not  dead-  midnight  ? 
CoId/rarr/w/ZdrofM  stand  on  ny  tfemUtng  fleA. 
What?  do'I/kprmymlfeP  T^iere^  none  else  by. 

U.    4KehardfflM.2ltt. 


FEAR. 
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^  Ibem  rtio]«e4  in  ^Md 

To  ft  I  me  UiOfiUas,  and  bearmg  ihoai  to  call 
Jor  fire  m  •MIMM*  no  msJsk^ftarfuU  sf^eed, 
And,  to  them  calliog  from  the  eastle  wall, 
Besought  Ihm  hmEMy'hinn  i<»  beira  wittiall. 

SptHter*    Faerie  ^<wtmi)  book  ifi*  am  9k 

The  tmoge  of  a  wicked  heynous  fault 
Liuea  in  his  eye :  that  close  anpect  of  his 
Does  flhew  the  mood  of  a  mti  'h  tivubled  bfMt, 
And  f  4o/eare/Uity  beleeo^  tia  done 
IVbat  we  wfiar'^aht  had  a  char^fe  fo  do. 

Shakepfmre.    AtM^J^AiyfBli  tft* 


a.  L 


He  kottwgreit  mlDdesdUorder'd  by  mistake. 
Defend,  thro*  pride,  the  errours  iney  repent  j 

And  with  a  lover's /aor^niw  he  spake 
Thus  humbly,  ihat  extremes  he  mig^t  prevent 
Dv^enanL     Gpndibert,  book  iii.  < 


A  gty  matter  indeed,  and  a  proper  device  to  salve  their  eowanBcej 
(iler  a  cdoar  of  civile  dissentioo  to  cloke  their/^i/ii/Metst. 

HolkuuL     LivihMf  fbl.  74k 

Tlketi  Talta  forth  isatiof  from  hit  tent 

Unto  the  wall  his  way  Sd /bareletoe  talw 
To  weeten  what  that  trumpet's  sounding  ment. 

Speneer,     Faerie  Queem^  book  ▼.  CU.  5. 

Freqoenoe  of  convemation  ^ves  us  fieedome  of  accesse  to  Ood ; 
and  makes  us  poili«  out  oar  hearts  to  him  as  fully  aod  as  /eore- 
Ualy  ss  to  our  ftiends. 

Ml//.     Ccmt.     Of  the  Calling  of  Mo$e», 

The  belt  of  the  heathcweesperaura  [lhat  w«e  bonoured  witb  the 
tklo  of  piety]  ioMtfaafnifieAtbaticouMge  of  Christiano  which  made 
them  iosuU  over  their  tefmea(er%  and  by  Iheir  fNirekemeet  ofeaiib- 
qoaksi^  aad  deathi|  aJgued  tfaa  truth  e#  iKeir  religiou. 

Id.    lb,  vol.  i.  fol.  67. 

Now  g)at  yourselves  with  prey ;  let  not  the  night, 
Nor  tbosB  thick  woods,  five  sanctoai^  to 
the  fe€r*eiruck  hares,  obr  enemies. 

Mfutiiisfm*    f%e  Btmkfltl  Larer,  set  ii.  ic.  5. 

Long  mute  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  staff, 
His  wonder  wttneu*d  with  an  idiot  laugh  ; 
Then  would  have  spoke,  but  by  bis  gtinimering  sense 
First  found  his  want  of  words,  and /forV/  offence. 

Drydem,    Cymom  <md  JfMgema, 

fti  dreamt  they  fearfUl  pr^ipicee  tread : 

Or,^  shipwrecked,  labour  to  some  distant  shore: 

Or  in  dark  churches  walk  amtfng  the  dead  ; 
Tkey  wakewilbburranr,  aod  dare  sleep  oo  oiort. 

Id,    Aimtu  Jt/ifMfii  Af . 

Bit  it  mmm bs ^J  it  covertly  tad  fifarfiiUift  and  wtsaftnumb 
drawn  off,  either  by  the  love  of  tW  werbi  or  tkm./emfm  ei  Am  atom  i 
of  wbiflb  it  appeaio  Baser,  bad  tbMi'  mam  appreheoaions,  though  he 
expressed  them  very  modestly. 

Burmet    Wimj  of  the  Ar/bmsartM,  Am^  1547. 

All  the  various  and  vicious  actions  of  men  were  overruled  by  his 
pfoaMeue ';'  th*  blseoeas  ef  Judas,  ih^  ftemfulneee  of  Pilate,  and  the 
nalice  of  the  JeWs  were  subservient  to  God*s  eternal  design. 
BsKf.     W^fHh^  vol. !.  p.  3S4.  '  71b  iMwtmny  ^f  tffie  ^Vtice  Aitri' 
hrtee,  ch.  xiii;. 

Aod  lik*  a  lian^  sliimberiiig  in  the  wa^. 

Or  alk«|»^iMimb1ingv  white  he  waits  his  prey, 

His/eor/ess  fi^t  within  hi^  distance  drawi^ 

CoostraTos  his  roaring,  and  contracts  bis  paws  j 

Till  9^  the  last,  his  time  for  fury  found. 

He  ahoots  with  sudden  vengeance  from  the  ground-^ 

Xkyden.    jibtalom  and  AchitopkeL 

To  dare  undanatedly  ta  tasile  the  Haber  of  aU  tMofS,  and  Aow 
theiryWirA»«iiicts  even  of  Qod  hioMelf,  by  opeoly  trampHnff  upoif  his 
commindaiti*  i»  >ilwir  ■  tiyt%>  wu^  laproaahiag  hie  aanc  by  iain 
miha  anrtgauft—  speeehw^  •     . .   m  i 

.  Oearhe,    Sermon  17.  vol.  iii.  p.  235. 

In  wQKt  iLMH  iHi mmm  eS'We'  aeewta  ^%«r,  we  liegiia  to  hope; 
for  there  are  feee  lif  !!■■  ageailipiaali  deikav 
dude  every  lay  oA 


andfieoasy  as  to  ez- 
CM^jSlPaiiiMif,  toi;  i.  p;  lOT/'  Fear, 


UniFettr  hia  hand,  its  skill  to  tir, 

Amid  the  chords  bewiider'diara','    •    •       - 

Aad^beck  raeoii'd,  ha  kae«  net  wby,   . • . 
£>Q  at  the  soiled  Wiaself ,  bad  jmad** 
QfUiiiM,i    Odee,,   T^I'aetiofff.    AhOd^fitMune, 

Aor  H  a  paipful  seaflUtoa,  pniidttqad  hgr  the  inqaadiya  f^tfaahiQ- 
lion  of  some  impending  evil. 

a^am.     (NllAri*aiMb^.Wl;il>.4te.     f^. 

Yet  tKe  disgraced  religion,  by  courage' and  constancy  !n  ^utl^rlher, 
Mill  kept  ita  enemiea  anaioua  anidnt  all  their  aoocess,  and  fearful 
anridM'^ll' their  pow«v,  for  whatm^tlm  Iba  6aal  iseue, 
l9M«rlo«     Mlbrif*  |Mal.  riii»p.  iML.<  JmlimC^  AUmnpt  «>  SekuUd 
the  Temple, 

With  ha^ty  step  a. figure  outwvd  patt,     , 
Thea  pfkus'd^and  turned — ana  paus'd — ^*tis  sh»aLlast! 
IVo  poniard  ih  that  hand — nor  aigfr  of  ill — 
^  Thanks  to  that  sortniug  Heart^-^he  eould  not'kill  !** 
Again  he  looked,  tUb  wikleesi  of  bee  eye 
Starts  ftom  the  day  abrupt  vadfiatfuiy.  ^ 

Byron,  'Phe  Vortair^  can.  X'sL  d. 
That  religion,  which  renders  void  tho  irat  pptoppt  of  my  text,  by 
taking  away  the/kv*  of  Ood,  will  tl*"*)*  he  for  iotrodojcing  a  fpnn 
of  government  which  renJei%Void  ihe^  fteednd  by  inking  awey  all 
honour  from  the  king.  And. so,  raciprocaHy,  will  an  hmtoftrieu  Aung 
promote  the  worship  oC  a /<far^«s4f, Qod,    ,  t.      •    • 

Harhtrfon,  ^  '^^i>*<MOf^  If^  Tol-  |s*  P;  275. 
In  these  circumstances  they  should  sti^  coptini^e  to  trade  d^eei^ 
fiiUy  wad  AforhsM^  as  before. 

£urhe,    0lmrmatiemUm\tdt6^ifaieo/'tkeNaHon. 

^  This  f^arteeeniret  at  temper 'depends'' upm'  naiiA>a1  constitution  as 
much  as  any  quality  we  can  possess,^ for  where  tlie  anitnal  system  it 
strong  and  robust  U  Is  i'astly  acquired)  bet%heit>the^n^^vM  are  weak 
and  extremely  eensiblv  tbay  Ail  ^freieot%  inltoliraBAmrs  tbatthtoer 
the  miad  off  the  hiagee  aad  oiatA  cfofoaioo  over  hcr«,  J*  /  M 
Searoh*    Light  jif  iValvrc',  vol.  i,  part  |i.  cIT.  xxzi.     (^  Foptilud^. 

And  thrice  he  [9hfnticle^]  ca9*4  ^tond  the  tardv  vui»      i 

And  thrice  be  hailM  the  dawn's nasbiguoue  fignt :  . 

Back  to  their  girafes^  the  /tar-heget/am,  pbantdnty  ra«.        * 

amart,     Ode\2.    ^  Ahrumg  Fieei, 

.  Judging  that  y^  thoi^d  idhn  cinta  la1»  coM  weadfet,  I  ordered 
slops  to  be  feri^d  to  aach  an  ererb  ia  wiot ;  and  gave  to  each  man 
•  th»j(Swia>i^A<jaaket  aod  trowseia  allowed  them  4iy.  the  Admiralty. 

CipoiL     Vogagfif  book  i.  ch.  ii. 

FEASIBFLITT,  :k    .  Pmmble,  from  the  Vt.faisMe^ 
Fe'asible,  n.         {faisiblet — wkicb  o«n  oc  m»y  be 
Ffi'iAiBLx,  adj.      ?  done  ;-r'-4j:Qm  the  varb.  faimt  foh 
F£'A8iBLBtfES8.     )  ccTt^  g.  d*  fodbUii,  Skiontf>r. 
That  can  or  may  be  dooe,  <pei£»niied  or  praotS&ed* 

Whereby  men  often  swallow  falsities  for  truths,  dubiosities  for 
certainties,  fetibt^tin  for  possibilllaSj^  and  things  iapoiaible  aa 
poftsibtUties  themaeivea. 

Sir  7%ema»  Brawn.     Vulgar  F^rtan,  book  (.  ch.  v. 

Hence  it  is,  that  we  eonehide  maoy  things  within  the  list  of  im- 
possibilities, which  yet  are  eua\e  fkatablet. 

OAmoaf.     The  Tanthf  of  Thgmatittng,  ch.  xii* 

Paul.  What*s  your  suit,  sic} 
Ikfob.  Tis  feasiltle  :  here  are  thjpee  arrant  knaves 
Oaicoverad  by  my  art. 
Maaeinger,     The  Emperor  ^f  the  Ea$$,  act  i.  sc  i. 
So  Charlea  VIIT.,  Ktng  of  France,  finding  the  warre  of  Brittaine 
(which  afterwarus  was  compounded  by  iparriagfe)  not  «o  feasable, 
punwd  bis  i^pteurise  upon  Naples,  whicli  he  accomplisht  with  won- 
derftil  facility  and  felicity. 

Baeoa.  On  £MfaMarv  ^^rWlmt^  b«6lrt|.\;1f.  xii. 
An  opinion  of  the  feeihlenese  or  successfulitess  of  fte  work  being 
aa  neccss«*y  to  found  a  purpose  of  undertaking  it,  as  either  the  autho- 
rity of  commands,  orth%  persnaaiveness  of  premises,  or  pungency  of 
menaces,  or  prospect  of  mischiefs  upon  n%lact,  .oan  be  imagined  to 
be.  Hammdnd.     WW^,  vol.  Tib).  473.     Of  Fundamentals. 

Yet  this  did  net  hiader  tea  femn  prrt>eeutiag;  a  deeigti,  whose 
feaeibUity  I  eensidercil.- 

Bojile,     Wurke,  vol.  iii.  p.  S€9*.     A%iif  EdtpetiekeMt  toJehing  the 
IMatum-'he^Hairi^mneamiAir:   ^  ^^n..!  / ..  I 

They  discoaf^of  ^br^risin(r  tlie  gubrds;'  tiM'diat  tJM  Duke,  the 
Lord  <irey,  aod  Sif  JBiMnae  Aiiartiaa|  ^ba 


FEASTBT- 
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I'll 


FEAiltl-   night  to  view  the  pjards  {'kkl  ^!ie;fi^it'Blif  ^I'^s'feAe  they  said  it 

^^-^;^     5/a/e  TV/a/.,  vol.  ii.t/*f^4/'^  '^^^^'-^'«^  ^■<'*^^^  "' 
TeAsT;  LordRutseU. 

J>f.J  XjNnA  ii   L'9lt.i<^   ilJi.l1   uil  "   wo/ 

Some  discourse  there  ^tt^ab^v^  thutyjkoMUrMjB^f  it,  and  Mveral 
tihi«^  i^>»^«(i«l^)  |«^^li4rU>i<tifd^M»teltewbn^iVh«i^^btMNl^t 
nentioned  as  a  thing  might  easily  be  done,  but  never  coanhted  to  as 
fit  to  be  done.  ,^.;oo'Id.  n-  oM.usri  JsJ;  Mm  M'  P'  ®^^- 


'BriAMltit^'  w^<^i&fiAMhdm'fiteatlf^iltD^a|Fredd^(ttiid'^riAi^      tb'sus- 
-<aiyDe'y^JlQytig(ififii)gh)iMo/:a9iU«ll1ii»cd{tiiiy.io  '^ 

-r       i  uy^  'ifi«r(A^ilmi^iu  wBfoi$ttir^  iHrta^^'^oLtk  efavicxviti;' 

'    .U'J  •  •>' * 'i^'j'io/^^ih  TTifi-^ii  Jfl  jni  /'f*   ,^l.nfl!*)/fi    -mI(,-.   im,.     ..     .    •   ^ 
Was  not  Chryste^flp^,  ppv?}{*^Jlcfj^|ift,4y^,0;R'n^j)Wsp^        yeVm  a 

fc*—  r-.!.:-!^:-  *i L M-:_ ^^iqioj^  U  CCU* 

**aye. 


I'u:  ThbdAoai^Mttiben^  Ungih caking: vjp»w»,hMni<Q;bfi,a/9w^«r& 


itel  their  vitaile 


toolc  in  his  handes 


Here  is  a  prirttf!til"ofrifYi^Afi^,''tJ'W¥*i^dfffl^  most  seduc-  .l^tadet  ftf  ti*  boi|ieQriatoj  /whwh  iC»wtiWedeiAbfii»<rPi»'j^  tftt^N  in 

tive,  always  existing  before ^hgif^^^^s^^^^i'imn^^rtW^    practice.     dpde^Wt.iJUcipj^.»4bMV«hfiy.«fe^uld  neuer  lacke  foode,  which  being 

.1    1<l»l^  •N'>v>t  /  V 


f,-u.(  ^,fi ,  Ft.  fester,  festoyer :  It.  festare. 

r^festeja 


giuen  vnto  the  Gnospel.  regarded  lii 
the  fine  b^ii1ey1daQ?fe/A^  m\9oti 


.C; 


TF 


iX-^^tfy 


*  E  ASTING, 
^,  AST-MASTER,* 


v^y  "lifiurk^,  ch.  xiv. 

In  this  yere  also  and  vpon  thft/f 4«gMMa^i)f!  H^fpifW  a  chauce 
in  IiaMv^ttiiSfche^.^A4SS%  fcre  of  all  good  Christen  men,  is  necessary 
to  benoted.^^^,.^^  .,,^,,f,  ^^,   ,,..,,.^^  ,,,^  .,^«65^n,  vpl.^^^.^/fno  1417. 


•^i^/l^Wf  ^i2^o?l^'L^,i'^iT,!^>S/  ^?         And  they  haff^^^a*^e'aB'a'%pp#lit*"ifl  gODdlyrhfthiesse  &  gi 
^^\m^Mm^fpm^  horses  for  waft'*A^Uhfen-l«  har^rt<,^WHl'i1i/rU*^^bankettin| 

^bf'w6aainff<fey:  Mfe  verfc^e^;^^^^     jeuellp^;?'^"^^'-^'^""^^'^-^*-^  '^"^  ;V  (;m.v<,.  .- ,^  I'/ 
f  B«'i»SlWl^BWI»iT.O'^;V'yo?riW*sf»|Jd*»  i*)ii«WRtcrTm,  which 
signifies  as  w^^^riJ^^,,ftr^fe^i(tJi,s?f^.;^ps<fl,/oci  re/ 
fo-Aifx  prteses:  and  thus,  £or^yi^)(;t^i6i)o|Mop^|l,  to  receive 
cn-V^mtfiin  «iiy\!'^'r«Akn^^  apkdi&rem  suum^  i.  e.  in 

his  house.  \{\\dA  bac  -^iT^qoiq  j?..)(n  n>i'r,4?  vodl  n'jifT 

•^•W^iAeii^  (Jf«  ^te¥6»n  ^tl/'  fbod'^^Bf'^ictuals  in  the 
house,  at  the  tabiv^  >toioibM.^|$liiitcirarsiy?'or  lavishly, 
luxuriously  ;  {(fh^cf^k.^ ^^J^j ^'^.I^^^J  or  abun- 


dance, with  iuxurie|,;^^^g^^^^^g;;^.;;  ;;.^^,j  ^ 

AUe  >3  noblemen  of^^'ldHd'f^ l^js^ni^c'ytfk.^t^e, 
&  heoieeHid¥lt^'Wiffi^tii'  nfony  n 


And  they  haf 'tyt<^s^e'aBd'%pp«til«'ia  gubJli^ftH^hiesse  &  great 
'or  war'"  ^-^■''»-'     »..  * -^  -i       .^ -.  -  I  .L.,..cii  .. .   ..-^^ 

,gV73n, 

?iiLi\  .-/  m/,jfc^/rj  -.qW<Mff^rT>*/^Z^ff/<e'i^kA/Siflr.  sig.  Q  4. 

X  si.OHo^ftplhp  ^0tW;S|ifi«l,(Jcii|i^i*«4<his  f^t^v^ng  guest, 
Fed  by  the  ricb,  bal  feasted  by  the  poor: . 
Hope,  that  dtlfFoj.;^'tSMulrip¥T9^'hik'bV?i5^ 
He  thus  prcsefais  irilbJist' W t^JfitloVe" '    . 

;  i^atenani:^  ^GhudiHeh.VooV  iii.  can.  2. 

^*i4d>  WaAii^V(n\N)ol<»4h»^kr>iB'j^ce  A'jctty  /wM/^r. 

liir.q  .i'lT*(^/jf6W»J^>30,^l.0R^W(/^^^^  .u   .T/.i'l 

r,..,,.  ,»     Vmt.PJs  tomb jWith  flowers,, only  l)ewailin«_     ^, 


Andjieore  wyues  &  heoiee''dd2lt6a'WitN^iH^tii'ntony  nome. 
uv    A     .i\o«'  ur,<r   .nuuuvA^  ^  Ghucetter,  p.  156. 


wiaC(H^^^^^         -  '■' 


"W^f  ^  '^el^i^Wt^  i!t\1ls^  S^^6^w¥helyche. 
bat  wonder  yt  wasrwancmiffAoMtf^ii^t  t^ifapo-iJ  ?n^r 


yrnii^  '))iT     .rmni^hl  in  rrnni  f>i  i^yii^rt^foreflt^t^#e^f^  ^  1 
J  )v/')  r  ( i)  u  ThcviTwhenitiBrMd^i-otm  ii9ith[liiji/«sK^  iritodii 


I  //  LH'f)  'jrO  ffii'iw  iii  ,'><J.)i 


fe  baronage  &  be  f,Urj^e  yr^rej^m^,^  ^mf^^W' 
n  •   l^.m^'f^  ^%!fe4  gy^«"  ^^"^  h  "oune.  ^ 

i7.  Brunne^  p.  28. 

:^tft|f  lb\f/P^d*f  he^wa*'\V(Mt  to  leeve  to  hem  oou  of  men 
l)oundun  whome  ev«V/thei.fa(^fA./.|  , .  v  ,W^liif^]r.^ark,  ch.  xv. 

At  that/«raW  Pyla:t^\Va.4%6heif 'tb  cldyiS'e/i^'tK^i^ileasiire  a  pry- 
•oner:  whome  soeuer'lH^j;)^d\M  rfi'sj^i'ej  ;*;".'  'oj^^j  Anno  1551. 

'    tTh&Tlibseiujthiadiiai^tbiswTtrtb^  knight, 

Whau  be  had.  brought  hen^  1919,  his  dte;^^,, , ,,  ^.. r/- 
AnJ  inued  htm,  eY«"9l»  ^M'^A^^^^^d  o,,  ,      .  /y 
He/<ri/ffM  h^m.  ,.  .,    -  •  .1 

Chances  TTieJCnf^fUrs  TqIc,  w.  2195, 
Wtdler  hire  ghideth,  an4  hire  sorwto  tUketh;     ^  '   ( 
Sbe  risetb  vi>  abiikiTedfivAihli^iliinctfg  -.<A 
And  eyer)  ^i^Kt  birfjo^  and^«/c  JQfialMth  1  j  p/   ri'f 
Til  she  hath  caught  agen  hire  tontcnanre.     * 

In  sufllisayQce,  mhllsse,  and  in  singings  •{ 

ThisTroifmgandffhU'Iife^lede'^    ' '-'    ■'    '  '\\ 

He  1^ wWth,'  Usteth;  >  Amf  mlakelh  festitr^k       '  '  ^ 

/(/.     ribr  Mire/  BooAe  0/  SVwAlv/fbt:  l75. 

He  itM»t  hall  ktiow^H  love  afid  his  s^rfioe/  '  ' '  < 

Aodbeiia/e«IUci4  8»a4.asfresbasMay,  < 
That  ;&huld^  you  deviseD  swiche  irtf^. 


. • "Yeares  write  thee  Agd., yet  thou.        ,    ,, 

YouthfuU  and  green  in  will,-^'^  '^'^'•'•'  '^''"'Ob  I   » /• 


n\\  ^^\ 


/<i      rAf  Squieres 


Vafe^¥.i(Jl 


95. 


Agreatmeniatleiiiffarthjri    .     -    .1  .         { 
Howf  tb^t  a  ipaide  woU  lette  , 

That  she  hir  tyin?  no  bes^tte. 
To  haste  into  that  ihWVc  J^ste,  rofmarriagel 
WhetoflhtlouewtiUhonesfe.    «        •       -•     • 

'  Optcer*.    .Gem/;  i^m^bookiT.loLll. 

And  4vban  thei  had  ben  well  /•et/rrf  at  Valeticenes,  than  the 
oyashoppe  of  LjtiicdIm,  and  part  «f  bis  copany,  wtot  lo  the  Duke  of 


The  sports  hnd /eastings  9rt^,j'QiJn^....^,j  .  ,,^^ 
L'S  q  .ttv.a;i      n^/Wf^'^Vt  >.^^*'''«<^*'     <^«''''»»'^,  I»t).  IV.  ode  13. 

They  are  hyred.;fn;o /o?4/^.^hiM?9Cit^jpy  fon?^  a^^uided  for  what 
play  shall  be  demap^I^cT, ofejjipg.  to  U^te^pdjlh^r^popk  of  comoediei 
to  the  feasi'majif^r^  ,^o'.chi^s^  i^r^9^t  !>?  l>>etn;^,\»jpich  the  guesta 
behold  in  their  Jva<(f^^-/ii74tf  .wi.tV.sucii'pI.^^.\\re,  Uj^t  they  continue 
ac^^^ii^ei^  t^^  h^ui^  'io^feecling,  j^h^ir'eyes,  ana  tastes,  with  one 
seruice  after  another  in  both  linds. 

i'tfrcAnt;  •  oP^Miig^'bh.  zviii.  sec.  5. 

And  with  souls'  thu^  ih^^]^f^[iy  elevated ,  untp  (fod,  we  approach 
with  all  reverence,  to^^tb,^t  .)ie,aveqly,i^bl^y.,wue^  God  is  both  the 
fcatf-nuuier  and  the^Jro^f,  .       ^    .    i  fi 

.  '  i    lo*^  .■M..5\  -M"*^  'A;K9''J^'^m^'^'  »^^  f<>i-  ^5.     rA<?  />CTO«r  Sou/, 

All  eyes' yonrdravf  and  with  the  eyw  the  heart; 
Of  youi(  own  pbmp  yourself  the  greotesi  part. 
Loud  shouts  the  natk>a'»  happiness  prockim. 
And  hea»ft  this  day  is  ftaaied  wntkf  yoitf  name. 
It     ..♦  oV      V\  Dryden,     To  hit  Sacred Majnijf. 

There,- myi  vetnealatb&bnitbmpairiohs'gtace, 
Chiefs  ottt  of  war  and  sCatMmen  out  of  place. 
There  St.  John  mi  ogles  with  my  inendlV  bowl^ 
The  feast  of  ceasoo  aodlba^flow  of  soilIL 
•       \        ^  *         Pope.    lIomo&    'fio/ire  1.  bookii. 

,  3ut,  vengeful  Pallas,  with  prevealing  speed, 

.    ,  K'ftatt  proportioned,  to  their  crimes  decreed  ; 
hfemt  of  death,  X\\tfeattert  doom*d  to  bleed. 

Id.     Homer.     Odyteey,  book  zxi. 

So  spoke  thi^  wretcii,  but,  j>hi4uning  farther  fray, 
Turo'd  his  proud  step,  and  left  them  on  their  way, 
iStraigbl  to  tkitfeattfrtt  pal  ice  he  repair'd, 
Familiar  eoter'd,  and  the  banquet- ibkr'd. 

id,    lb.  book  xvii 


a, 


46, 


^:i:'. 
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^  j^    of  no  QlhfBtBidflbcy,  hat^  «BMIiN9»9ibbr^  mrftite  ykUUfuw  to  talis 

FEAT.     opoQ/tbcte  Ihdogq^tewiowm  olnlb»n^y  oC-^boMlAny  witH  good  hu- 

s^^^j0^  bandry,  aad  sober  methods,  as  might  neither  dishonour  God  by  ex* 

Hoy  «n^,np.ia  ^onli^  .'y^^Mforskipywhalis  Aat  1  l^fd  they 
!  fb  love  Qod,  to  lisar  him,  to  trust  on  him,  or  the  like  ?  no  sorely. 


That  wejil^  jbe  jimght  .hi^p^^fopne  ^ 

From  welth  to  wo  to  nxnne,       v ,       . 
Now  who  hath  plaied  Kfkaier  CMt'  *      ' 

*1TV«  hafi    ;     •6iM0lligliaf,fiBltk«^l|lMtlr  ^T-i,  11  0,1110)    f '>ni 


FE^tHlER. 


My  M  lan^M "%»  bBMB  ;SltA««a^«Hfljr  «aelW<A>^ 


IilolMgifll  to  f4J^ .invites  a  numerous  train 
Ofdailyffueats;  whose  board,  with  plenty  crown'd, 
•  '  ''&ofl^fie-/MM(N»«ldir^' ''''''  ''^'  "'"  --''  ""^^  '' 

'  Hie  league  of  mistiest  nations,  in  those  houw^*^^''  "^ 

>Wh«a.ir4n«ic«'w«iiAi^<fVP^jnigilpLt^^t)ft||,     v  ...i  (.r<A 

.  ..  .8pliW«altc|Hi«i<^^*»ijTOifiM»iML,J»tjj^,.,, ,. , 
AH  were  enwrapped ;  theyeojlarf  monarchs  aneWo,,  ,  , 
I  V  vMd4«^oiA^lMnboi^  ' 

AIthou|[h  they  humbled. 

Sbiipiin  str^n^  of  wiMoro  ^re^'      '- . 
Gr^t  S^tufnhis  tp  record,  '    ^    ,-, 

SuDg  at  Hiero*8/*<if(/W/ board. 

IPEAT,  V.  ^ '  *^tr:  /fltci  /  Lat.  yocfum,  any  thing 
Fbat,  «.  "'  f  done;  Ik  dteea.  UW6ttlM?nFr.  parti- 
PBAT,a(8':"  4  cip^;  ;/&rc< /apiJer  xiiia^  framed, 
Fb'atly,  , ; .  >forine4  /  W  H /«^ahMWid«.  ^akspcare 
It'lTouui  ,  s  «  »  fleemB  to  have  founded  his  verb  to 
FB'ATQQOLVi  .  jl^r -taloxm  Or  lashuuu  -  .The  same 
Fs^A/r-nn^KKYR;  J  adjeetiye^  d(«kie>pefffnmed;  achieved, 

finished,  acQomplished,  (whence  also  the  £V.  faidU; 

neat,  (ekt,^  comely,"  Well  fnadO  has  al^o  ftihiished  ua 

with  the  adjeqtiy^  ^o/ ;  €^,^.hien^f{at^  hentfadm; 

well  done>br  made,  fit.';         "  '^  ^  •  ;^ 

Por  Jamta  the  gentel.  8ngt|6th  in  bus  tx>keV  'l 
That  fetth  ^*fStkcvXfit,  ^  febolere  ^  nouht  ^ 
Ai}d  ded  as  a  dore  na;^le.  '  ^ 

'       '      '       ^  Pierir  JVoidlifiaii^    FiM»ii,p.22. 

•     Notbhlythii'torfslWikthurghliiyowit  *    '  *''     '*    ^ 
Coudeallth'e/iffofwiffyiiomliirMS.     * 
But  eke  wbatl  that  the  tas  required  ft^ '    '  **    • 
The  comune  profit  coude  she  redresse. 

CAauter,    The  Cierkeijy^,'^,1SS(n^ 


A!h  tboi^  that  teacho  in  schooles,  >    .    < 

••••»^  t;o^-  wWsJ;,jlWw4;!vyvl,,oi;/<^  ,  ,.   ,,„■ 

ZTrvm/.    /|afvc€.     Satire  U 

•       \     J    .  \  V.  )'  ^.  r-^  )-  :\,  .rt  rH4>  litt'd  itf  Ctdrt'    J'» 
\    -^  \  fWydb^caM] H  uk  ti^«o>^aiMi^r4is'd,  nostiDu'i%  /  '  I 
i>  >  )  l>iA;aMipMio\tbl^Anml«tiiiln|u*!moreinatiMrf9^/  ^'f 


Cyf»&(-2iffe,'roL3l 


Mahoii,  Nw,.Whaa.^)iMrtf^V^P>»^ 
leave,  not  so  tnaa  a  body  neither  :  this  is  a  featJooditd  thing  1 


your 
teU 


yoil* 

['•iin  w 


'  '^  '^^Tllui'fiav^'Ittjlie'khi^W^Ah^lnii-A,''  ''=  '^'^  "  - 

Then  they  ipake  most  propeiiy  and  feaify.  .  -ir  i  ■ « •      * 

She^werotaildBckref-frolick  gviod'i 


kt/ocfum,  anything    ujU   io  ^iM«t^>Y?**Vf!^9fVfr^,¥»»Mw,ffWf«V.i  :/i^.(.n.*A. 


Kie;' 
1^  irojo^r  Kke  tbp  colwpbin^,,,.  ,, . ,. 

'J  .  .       Ywrpwgbl  fj4{/<^o|«4sr. ,.         / 

(\  ,.  ^^  Drayton,    Pattorab,    EcloguiA. 

They  hane  alao  danc^r^  o|^.  the  tom,  ;tumblers,^  f^d  other  feai^ 
werkert,  FurchoM.    Filgrimage%  ch.  xviii.  «bc.  5. 


This  trofh^  fiBonilhe  Python  wen^i 
This  roMi,  in  which  the  deed  was  done, 
These,  ^njcll,  glorying  in  the/co/^   ^ 
*^  "  elvcsl  the  Muses'  seat. 


Rung  oil  these 


I 


Ful  iM«  damoselBitwo    . 

Kirbt  yong,  and  full  of  semelrhede 

In  kirtels,  and  none  othc^  wedo ' 

And  faire  t^e8sed  enery  tresse 

Had  mirth  doen  for  his  noblesse.       '-  "'  ^'"^    '' 

a.    ^I%e Bomaiu e/Hk  /Koie,fol.  12(1. 

She  wu  not  wont  to  great  trmaill)  .  •  I A 
For  whan  she  kempt  was  feteousiy  ' '  * 
And  well  anqed  and  richel^ 
Than  had  she  doen  all  her  loi 


So  feaily  trippM  the  lightfpot  ladies  round, 

The  knights  so  nimbly  o'er  the  J^reetiswaid  hound. 

That  starch  th«y  bent  the  flowers,  or  tonch'd  the  gnmnd. 

,      fvp^    Poem^    Jamuay  at»d  Mif. 

Kot  i^etetios  won  by  llarlbro*a  sword. 
Nor  titles  which  thne/ect/a^rccord. 
Such  glories  o'er  the  dead  diffuse 
Aa  can  the  labours  of  the  Muse. 

Jmyiit.    i^oMve,  bookir.  0(&8.JM/4tfcd: 

Meantime  some  rode  Arion's  restless  hand 
V^Takes  the  brisk  harmony  that  tailors  tove; 

A  circle  there  of  merry  listeners  stand,'  ' 
Or  to  some  wdll-known  measure  y>af/y  mofe 
Thoughtless,  aa  if  on  shore  they  still  were  fnBo4o  rove. 

J9yrcM.     CkiUe  HamUC*  Pitgrmog^^  can.  S.  st  3 1 . 


U. 


foL  119. 


.  Of ^hone  and  booles,  new  and  faiie        * 
Lake  at  the  lest  thou  hane  a  paire,  '  '  • 
And  that  they  sitte  so/r/oiM/y 
That  these  mde  may  Ttterly       «     \  ^    i 
Memaile.  Id,    iJ.  fol.  126. 

None  knewe  bAter  the  feata  howe  to  workc  tnys(^yfe  than  the 
Berodians.  KMT.    "^tkrk,  ch.  iii. 

He  apeared  to  be  a  man  of  singular  actiuitie,  &  no  less  skyll  in 
fsatet  of  warre  than  in  knowledge  of  philosophie. 

Brende.     Quintut  Curriiif,  book  i.  fol.2. 

For  the  lafapnr  and  eare  of  roan  can  make  aoittHng  ao  proper  and 
/e^ele  aa  the  pxoaadMOOAf.&aturi  dooeth.    ' 

.V  i;da/l    Matthew,  ch.n. 

VOL.  XXW, 


PE'ATHER,  V. 

Fs^ATHBig  It.    , 

Fe^athered, 
Fe'atherljbss, 
Fe'atherly« 
'Fft'ATaEitv, 

FE^ATHEErSED,'  ' 

Fe^ather-ixealer, 
Fe'ather-driver, 

FE'AtHER-POOTED, 

Fe'atber-maker, 
Fe'ather-man. 


A.  S.  fetherj  D.  vedar ;  Ger. 
fider  ;  Sw^  j^deder.  Luke,  xvi, 
6,  Nim  thine /ei^Aere;  take  thy 

.  caution.  Accipc  icautionem 
tuam.  On  wbieh  Somner  re- 
marks,  that /c<Acrc  does    not 

r  signify' ca«<tt»i  but  eiiamxu.  In 
the  Gothic  version  It  is  bokoi, 
thy  6ooAr.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Gr.  vrep^y,  (a  wing, 
from  wri-^iv^  fbrWreeii',  volare^ 
And  thus,  a  feather  is 


to  fly.) 
that  y^hich  Jketh.    "Tofiaiher, 

Todothe  in  feaihtn,  with  plumage  ^Ui  dress  or  fit 
With  feaihen;  to  trim,  to  gather  or  collect  them  ;  and 
thus,  metaphorically,  to  feather  the  nest;  to  gather  or 
collect  the  mea9S  oi  warmth  and  comfiirt*  * 
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5a  FE  A 

PBA'rrifeik  Ac  for  hos  peyntoda/r^fTM.  y%  pdkok  hit  hoaowede. 

_g-^^     _*  Pitn  lUomAnfam   .Hmm,  p»  20SL 

And  tea  bmad  arrowe*  held  heaheri^ 
Of  which  fiue  in  bis  hond  wero 
But  they  were  sbauco  well  and  dlght 
Nocked  and /Sr/A^ml  rnHght 

And  to  the  crowe  he  stiert,  and  (hat  anon 
And  pulled  hts  white ,^flMrrreyarith  ao. 
And  madetbiM'  Unfcy  ajud  nft^liioi  nU  lHS>asft|f 
And  eke  hia  speche. 

Id.    Tke Mmm^Tak,  v.  17253. 

Lordes,  ntyd  this  frere,  there  was  ones  a  fowie  appered  in  this  worlde 
without  ouy  fethen  ;  and  when  a!  other  fowles  knew  y*  be  was  borne, 
they  came  to  se  hym.  bicause  he  watso  fiyf«  andpIeMnatto  behotde. 
Lvtd  J^rtikH,    Fhfklt&ri,     Cnmyete,  vol.  ii.  cb.  xlii. 

Hitn  be  cried  them  mercy,  and  s^d,  thai  lie  wofde  amende  him- 
selfe,  and  noo  more  be  prowdi ;  and  i/b  then  s^fayne  these  geiktyll 
byrdes had  pyte  on  bym and/iiliuiirf  bym  agayae. 

Whee,  arfraon  ftQow*cro¥Oi'd  Skidaw*sioityi  diffi 
Some  fleet-wiiij^d  haggard,  tow'rds  her  preying  hour, 

Amougst  the  tea]  and  moor-bred  mallard  drives^ 
And  th*  air  of  all  her/eatkcr^d  flock  doth  scour. 

Drayton.     Tfk  Barom*  WarSj  book  vi. 

Tfiey  stuck  not  to  say,  that  the  king  cared  not^to  plume  liis'nobihtie 
and  people^  to  fintktr  hfmselfe; 

Bikem.    Amy  Fi/.  ibl.  111. 

What  pity  it  is  that  those  wis^' masters  were  not  of  the  counsel  of 
the  Almighty,  when  he  was  pleased  to  give  a  being  to  his  creature; 
they  would  surely  baue  <ltv^d  to  make  a  winged  elephant,  and  a 
corpulent  gnat :  ^feaiher'd  man,  and  a  speakio?  beast. 
HaU,    WarU,  vol  iii.  fol.  434,     E^ai  DUtriuiion.     SoUtoqutf  21. 

This  iFery  word  *^  paUenlog  or  imitating,  exdndet  Episcopacy 
tron  the  soUd  and  grave  ethical  law,  and  betrays  it  to  be  a  metexhUd 
of  ceremony,  or  likelier  some  misbegotten  thing,  that  having  pluckt 
the  gay  feathern  of  her  obsolete  bravery,  to  \i\it  her  own  deformed 
barrenness,  now  vaunts  and  glories  in  her  stolen  plumes. 

AiUton.     The  Remmn  of  Church  Govemmaitf  book  i.  ch.  iii. 

— — ^— -  And  Wisdom's  self 

Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude ; 

Where,  with  her  best  nurse,  Contemplation, 

She  plumes  ber/eaMert,  and  lets  grow  her  wings. 

That  in  the  various  bustle  uf  resort 

Were  all-to  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impaired. 

JUL    CoMfM,  1. 378. 
Thus  works  the  hand  of  nature  in  the  fiaihety  planUtion  about 
birds.  Sir  Thomas  Bfmnt,     Cyrut  Garden,  ch.  Mi. 

Which  seems  to  be  soiae  feaikery  particle  of  snow. 

Id,     Vulgar  Erron,  book  ii.  ch.  i. 
Oot$  jogging  on,  and  in  bis  mind  naught  hath. 
But  how  the  primrose  finely  strews  the  path, 
Or  sweetest  violets  lay  down  their  heads 
At  some  tree's  root  on  mossie  faaiher-bedi, 

Broumt.    BritanmaU  Pattoraliy  book  i.  song  5. 

Is't  not  enough  that  I  must  go* 

Into  another  clime, 

y^hen  feaiher-fooied  tima 
May  tarn  my  hopes  into  despair. 
My  youthful  down  to  bristled  hair. 
But  that  you  add  this  toraif  nt  too  ? 

Cotton,     Poant,     The  Piciurt. 

Pvp.  Of /faMtr-flMiers  i'  the  fryers^  that  are  o*  youf  factiaft  of 
faith  ?  Arc  not  they  with  their  pemikes,  and  their  pufles,  their  fannc 
and  their  hufles,  as  much  pages  of  pride,  aud  waiters  vpon  vanitv 
Ben  Joneon,     BartMomew  F^fre,  act  v. 
And  yon,  mntti/^ather-miui^  wfeote  wit«  tlw»iir' 
O'erweigbs  your  coaseif?iic«>,  wiiai  tertn  ya«r  M( 
But  tci  plane  Foliy^.to  give  t*ridc  hw  wll 
To  deck  Vain-glory  ? 

Bandotph.     Tki  3U$t*§  JUi 

[Tlie  Sarraati  and  Quadl]  armril  wtUi 
and  smoothed  homes,  which  fr^  -* 
linnen  jarkas. 

UoUamd, 


T  ^A 

So  when  the  naw^Mirn  Phaoiz  first  is  aaca,  FEATHBL 

her  feathered  subjects  all  adore  tbeif  queen,  

And  while  she  makea  her  pragram  thiuugli  the  easi^  FEATUHB. 

Prom  every  grove  her  numerous  train's  incrcas*d :  >^  m-^-^.-' 

Each  Poet  of  the  air  her  glory  sings,  -  ^    - 

And  roand  him  the  pteoa'd  aiMkeooe  clap  thair  wiogsi 

Dryden,     Toihe^DueheuofYork^ 
I  took  yo«  into  my  houte,  placed  you  next  myself,  and  made  yo« 
govemanta  of  my  whole  family.    You-bave forgot  4his,  have  you,  aoia 
joit  have  feathered  your  nest  ? 

Comgrem.     The  H^ay  of  the  ffMd,  MCi  y\    I 
BiLiN.  Ay,  on  my  conscience,  fat  as  a  barndoor  fowl ;  but  so  be- 
dack'd,  yon  would  have  taken  them  (or  Friesland  bensj  with  their 
feathers  growing  the  wrong  way. 

Id,    The  Old  Baiehel&t,  act  ir. 
Thhhar  the  boosehold  feathery  people  crovid. 
The  crested  cock,  with  all  hia  leaala  train, 
Pensive,  and  dripping.  •  rAomsoii.     Winter. 

Our  resolutions  are  light  mod  feathery,  soon  scattered  by  a  storm 
of  fear;  it  it  a»  dangerous  to  trust  in  a  heart  of  flesh,  as  in  an  arm  of 
flesh.  Baiesi.   ^^nritmalAo^isetiom  Vkfidded,ch.xii, 

^  And  yet  at  the  first  encounter  of  a  strong  temptation,  our  resolu* 
tions  may  cool  and  faint,  and  our  vows  of  obedience  may  vanish  as 
the  **  morning  dew  before  the  heat  at  the  sun ;"  there  is  such  a 
levity  and  fratheriness  in  our  minds,  such  a  mutability  and  iocon* 
stancy  in  our  hearts. 

U.    The  Sd^  Trial  of  Upriyhtness, 
The  friendly  rug  preserv'd  tl)e  ground, 
And  headlong  knight,  from  bruise  or  wound : 
lake  feaiher^hed  betwist  a  wall. 
And  heavy  brunt  of  cannon  ball. 

Butler,    Hudibratf  part  i.  can.  2. 
And  not  only  ur,  but  Diemerbroeck  proves  that  the  vesiculas 
admit  dust  also  from  two  astbmatiek  parsons  he  opened,  one  a  stooe- 
entter's  man.    The  other  was  a  feather^driver,  who  had  these  blad- 
da»  filled  with  the  fine  dust  or  down  ef  feathers, 

Derhum,    Phyncth-Theology^hwikis.zh^in,  note. 

From  Euros,  foe  to  kitchen  ground, 
Fenc'd  b^  a  slope  with  bushes  crown*d» 
Fit  dwelling  for  the  feathered  throng, 
Who  pay  their  quit  rents  with  8  song. 

Green*    The 

llie  volunteers  have  doat&s  as  fina,  feathers  afthi< ' 
martial  a  character,  decorations  of  all  sorta  as  captiv 
ing,.  as  thosif  of  the  regular  lrt»op"5 

Windknm.     Spetcktj*     ^ddditim^t  Fnrcr  ^ 


li\i  feathery  Mbj««ii  in  oWl* 
AfDutid  hisfe«ding  hunnd,  wl 
Vidd  a  dflidauit  tribute  t 
And  o*er  his  couch  thp' 


T\\e  feather ' 
Say,  "hu 
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H»'inacU«ii,Miiiffe  •f  entiiit^ 
Sofayre-yctnsaettjnw'dgari^f  •«' 


tWktartf  PiMMbui  but  t^  nwtMftv 
nifl  ia  ^  .su^hiM..^j)le,  vdL  foatured  ud  mlhoat  any  grotso* 


Jir4Miy#.  .f|!«i9l^i^a^. "tol.  R  Ibl.  427.     JRintwidb  A/arckom. 

rfwas  «  child^t thai >so  did  Ihrivet  •       'Hh   f 

.xA».  bMren  and  nature  aeem'^  to  itnve 

^ ^<-«  •^«^,W^  . -Ete«5»»»^ 

A  sun  oi.0m^y  yn«enM4ynl.»waU^iavc«rad^  and  comely  shapt 
^feature  of  bodie;  bU  lima  itrfeight  and  proportionably  compact. 
HoiUmd,.    JmnHathtSyi^t  ST.     OaUiu  ctni  fkmttMiui. 

TheircUiy  vftlijkatm^<i,  Ai«v.weU  temp«r'd4Miild 
Arahi(i9U3,morUl{i,nial(e  Uisir  cbtef  pr«ieaoft 
Tabe  the  objects  of  delighted  sense. 

.  •.  .M^am^fU*  ^Ofii^  Miseruiie  Siaie  ^Man. 
Let  Aiose  ^v4iem  nature  bath  not  made  ibr  stone,    t 
Han|ij/ea/aire^raf^,ftDd.nide>  barrenly  perjah*    . 

Words  are  but  plcfares,  true  or  false  design'd, 
To  draw  the  Vtu6s  and  /sihtres  of  the  mind. 

Butler,    Satire  upon  fiutmn-  -Learnm^  pill  tk 
Tbeve  Herbert  sat^^lhs  Iot«  of  human  hiad, 
Por^  light  of  trvlhy  and  4enpeiMie»  «f  nnindi 
In  the  free  eyft,  tb8/«alNrf^aanl  diipk«)r*d|         ... 
. .  .   HopiHii'l  stfotf  beam^  and  mercy's  metting  ahade. 

Langhame.     The  Couittry  Juaitce,  paK  i. 
Her  toVring  domes  let  Richmond  boast  alone  j 
The  scuTptur'd  statue  and  the  bi^athing  stone : 
Alone  distiii|ruish'd  on  the  plains  of  Stowe, 
Fresn  Jones's  band  ihe  featured  marble  glow. 

Id.     Studi^JhttM: 

Vet  oft  with  pain  and  fear  hate  1  belield    ' 
A  little',  wayward,  giddy  levity 
Show  its  capricious /ea/r/re«  in  the  midst 
Of  Ihy  endearments,  while  the  languid  sigh, 
And  eyetdieaattsfy'-di  weald  tell  thewish 
For  omtly  gianajmr. 

Mkkie,     The  Siege  o/  MstneiUee,  act  L  fc.  1. 

Cold  M  the  marble  where  his  length  was  laid, 
Pkle  as  the  beam  that  o'er  hh/eaturet  play'd. 
Was  Lara  stretch'd ;  his  half-drawn  sabre  near, 
Dropp'd  it  should  seem  in  more  than  nature's  fear. 

Byron,    Lmra,  can.  1«  ft.  13. 

FBBRIViCK,"!      Pr.  febrifique;   from  the  Lat. 
Pebbifu'oal,      ffibrisy  {afirvendo,)  tifher^  q.  v. 
Fb'baub.  J      Productive  o£ fever. 

As  in  the  formerly  mentioned  instance  of  hops,  currants,  and  salt, 
neither  any  of  iht^  ingredients  inwardly  given,  nor  the  mixture  hath 
fceeo  (that  I  know  oQ  noted  for  waj  febrifugal  Tirtnea. 
Affe.     Work»y  vol.  ii.  p.  158.     The  UeefiUnen  of  Natural  Phi-- 
Umpkg^  part  ii:  Bmaji  5. 

The  same  fdmle  matter,  either  by  a  deviation  of  nature  or  medi- 
nses  improper  or  unskilfully  given,  is  discharged  aometines  upon 
the  pleura,  or  membrane  that  lines  the  side  of  the  chesty  sometimes 

rthe  throat,  sometimes  upon  the  guts. 
ib.  voL  iv.  p.  766.    An  Eteay  of  the  Poroueneu  of  Animal 
BodieOf  ch.  iii. 

But  the  aliment  will  not  be  eoncreted,  nor  assimnlated  into  chyle 
and  so  will  corrode  the  vaacolar  orHlceSy  and  thus  will  aggravate  the 
jebrijic  symptoms. 
Mdimff,  fTorke,  vol.  viil.  p.  17.  The  History  of  a  Foundling. 
^^  •eidily  occwlo«ed  by  the  fehrile  matter  may  stimulate  the 
nttves  of  the  diaphragm,  and  thereby  occasion  a  craving  which  will 
not  be  easily  diattngnishable  from  a  natural  appetite. 

U.    A. 


i^TIWMtRY.^y'  Pr.'fikrier;  It febraio, febraro s 

Fe'bruatioiv;  '  j-^p:  fib^nemj'  Lht.  februarius  ;  so 
called,  because  tb^Yi  flji'6  people  (^februaretur,  hoc  est^ 
ejnmrgaretur)  were  punffpd.tox^*^"^^®^  ^°'  *^®  manes 
oi.#te  d^fAfv  ^f^inuk^foip^  asfmtendo^  whence  also 
fibris,  fever,  q.  v.     See  Vossius. 

Who  being  upon>eendnig'foro0nie^  and  having  a  presage  orper- 
ttivnnoe  of  thvdBeiatsM  tnibasiy<#&irmnd '  (na.'hee  bad  an  incfclin^ 
given  him  even  bv  continuall  dreames)  would  neither  be  aeene  nor 
coiita.abnoad  ftit^ne>^4eie9\f&%£MAn^  the  bissext  or  odd  daye  of  the  * 
leap  yeare  in  the  moneth  of  Februarie. 

^   ,,,    ,  Jtfplktnd^  .AmmiunuSftii[,2^^*     Valtntinianue, 

Some  fsiQl|i0tick.riM»  «ld/<s6nKi<909f  ti^.ch^ae  away  mormnes  and 
ipenives,  .       ' ,.    ,x,.,..     ^     ^  .^jumrr.  ,it«  i^ori^#,  p.  227. 

llie  month  Februahy  wi^s  adde^  to  the  Rotnan 
Calendar  by  Noma,  but  not  in  the  position  which  it 
now  holds;  it'prcsfedqd  ^^«iAimr)r''and.iok>9i!dthe  year. 
^^Diixmviri  transferred  it  to  the  place  wherein  it  has 
since  stooiS. '  0vfd, '/FoM^V  ».  4ffv  fii^t'^nd  tweiity 
days  were<^sslg<ne4  tp  it  by  Numa,,  in  onier  that  the  sum 
of  the  year  might'  be  ax\  uneven  nufnber,  according'  to  a 
Pytha^reanfancy,;\lV(eiirobiui»,  «$«^*  i*  13. 

FE^CE^,  f  ,  ^  .  Pr,  fm9,femihnt ;  Lat.  fejr,  fedi, 
Ft'cuLENCE,  (is  the  excrement  df  any  things :  so 
FE'ctrLt^istet^^^iVjalW  «  faciendo  ;  according  to  Pe- 
Fs'cuLSNrc.;  />rotttts^  but -Vossitts  is  not  decisive. 
And  thus  femtlenee  as  ■  •  j 

Filth  on  foulness,  irapufity,  the  dregfk 

•'    ■     '  ' '^ —  Ble^ed  W  heavett, 

I  sent  yon  of  hit  f^ce»  there  Calcined. 

.^tH  JlpnwQin.  JThe^lifhififuett  act  ii.  sc.d* 
•llei«fti  maybe  perceived  alender  pesfotationat  at  which  maybe 
njpreaied  a  black  and/arcu/en/  matter. 

Sir  Thomae  BrOUm.     Vulgar  Errore,  book  iii.  ch.  xvii. 
And  by  th^  favour  of  an  casic  simile  we  may  affirm  them  [Philo- 
sophical sonls]  to  be  to  Ih^  boHy  as  the  light  of  a  candle  to  the  gross 
and/ffCttfrn/  snuff  $  which,  «s  it  js  not  penUip  in  it,.ao  neither  doth 
it  partake  of  its  stench  and  iropunty. 

Gkmifil.     The  Vumiy  of  Dogmatizing ^  ch.  zxiv. 
Besidea^  none  ef  theee  animal  juice*,  except  the  lif^uer  of  the  i»- 
tflstines,  are  mixed  with  the  fonn  of  an  animal,  wliich  in  a  sound 
state  are  hard.  Arhuthnbt,     On  AUmente. 

Besides  the  WnonS'  liquor,  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grapes  is 
partly  turned  into  litt«M  drops  or  leee,  and  partly  into  that  crust  or 
dry  feoukneg;  that  is  oommonly  called  Uftar. 

Bogh.     ;f^r*s,vol.  i.p.  580.     The  Seeptieed  Chgmiet.i^yl. 
That  a  subtil  terrestrious  subsUnce  ma)r  lurk  undiscerned,  even  in 
limpid  liquors.  ?iay  appear  in  wine,  which  rejects  and  fastens  to  the  sides 
of  the  containing  vessel  a  tortar,  abounding  in  terrestrious /rcw/ency. 
Jd.    Jb.  vol.  ii.  p.  78.      The  Ueffaintit  of  Natural  Phitoeophg^ 
part  ii.  Bmmg  3. 
He  [Joseph]  praserved  his  mncere  end  constant  innooenoe.  as  the 
sun  its  undefiled  lustre,  in  tbe  midst  of  all  the  feculemt  exhaUtions 
that  nacMd  from  the  4attb. 

Batee,     The  Great  Duty  of  Betignalion. 

That  the  inhabitanU  of  the  air,  (birds  and  insects,)  need  the  air 
as  well  as  man,  and  other  animal;,  is  manifest  from  their  speedy 
dying  in  too  feculent  or  too  much  rarefied  ah*. 

Derham,    Phyeico-'l^uohgf,  boolt  i.  ch.  l.  (note  4.) 

■   ■  ■  ■ — -  Thither  [to  cities]  6ow 

As  to  a  common  and  most  naiaome  sewer, 
The  dr^  and/«»/ef«»  of  every  land. 

Cowper.     The  Ta$k,  book  L 
It  was  long  before  the   spirit  of  tnie  piety  and  true  wisdom,  in- 
volved in  the  principles  of  the  Keformntion,  could  be  depurated  from 
the  dregs  and  ^cutenee  of  tbe  oontemion  with  which  it  was  carried 
through.  Burhe,  .Speech  at  Brittol, 

FECIAL,  Ijo.t.  feciaUs  or  fetiaUs;  plahily  so  called, 
says  Varrq,  a  fatu,  that  is,  fando :  because  they  were 
the  orators  or  spokesmen  employed  on  certain  ^at 
public  occasions. 

When  the  greater  number  of  tbom  th«r«  prasent  accord  thereunto^ 
then  by  genentt  consent  they  were  wont  to  prodaime  war  in  thin 
h2 
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sciTJce ;  }fi  whi'St  ^iipenhr^  ItVe  ifmrn^lM:  ptoptfrty  of  tl|C 
' land  resides.  In  it*  fipirm^J  ^ensu  it  ijj  lukeii  in  contr^ 
dislinciion  ta  o?Wm^,  jwhtch 'is  deBiitd  lo'Tbe'evefy 
man's  own  loitd,  vfhkji  Tie  posj^e^etViii  hi^  ow 
without  ojiin^  reut  'Jfr  serviee  Jt>,  i  i^-^iperior.'  ^r 
Henry  Spetiniti'fljl^'iUliid  iiV  IWie'Extir^a^^^  iriven  aboie 
from  "BJackiit<sne>  flt^lTnii'^  a  Tc^  "r  Jf^in*  to  be  ;he  rifffit 
which  thtvYussa!  or  Ti'iir^nt  haith  in  \iuuh  to  use  tjie 
same,  anti  tj^lse  '''^'  f  ti>fiU,  remleriiiir  to  Uie  Lord  his 
due  service  ;  Uu  /lunxj  lillodiiil  [trc>prft?tv  of  the  soil 
always  re-naainio^  in  th^  Ltird/^ThU^  uflmlial  property 
no  Bubjectm  Ennrfmid  \W\  it  bt-Wg  a  prJuclple  in  Law, 
that  all  the  landn  ill  ^ii^liiinJ  are  Hblden  mediately  or 
immediately  ofUe  King.  Tlie origin  oi'  Peefe  or  Feuds 
is  not  ea^iiy,tf3fc«klt'by  <*dmi^  ftiey  are  given  to  the 
Lornljurds,  and  to  this,  opinion  Sir  Thonias  Cmig,  in 
his  Jus  F^dale,  inclines.  He  lias  distin^shwl  four 
states  of  ih^  Feudal  I>w :  Us  infancy,  compr^ending 
the  period  between  (he  first  overflowing  of  the  TViorthern 
nations  and  the  year  6djO';  its  childhood,  the  time  in 
which  Fiels,  D)?hich  were  before  annual  or  at  most  for 
life,  were  extended  to  the  .Sons  of  the  Vassal,  from  the 
year  6M)^to  WO,  when  Charlemagne  was  crowned  Em- 
peror; its  adolescence,. from  the^  time  of .  Charlemagne 
to  that  of  Conrade  IL,  1024,  who  not  only  confirmed 
Fiefs  to  Son^  and  C}ratt<^^s  Of  V^tssals,  but  permitted 
one  Brother  to  succeed  another  in  his  paternal  estate  ; 
and  its  maturity,  from  this  period  forward,  when  Feuds 
were  permitted  to  descend  to  collaterals  as  ^  as  the 
teventli  degree. 

Camden  carries  the  origin  of  Fe^  iip  England  ^s  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Alcytander  Severus :  the  Feudal 
policy,  however,  was  not  universally  received  in  Eng- 
land until  the  reign  of  William  the  Norman ;  and  then 
not  merely  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Conqueror,  but  by 
the  universal  consent  of  the  Council  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
the  principle  of  self  Security.  The  date  of  the  formal 
intoduction  of  Feudal  tenures  by  Law  was  probably 
1086,  when  the  King  was  attended  by  his  Nobility  at 
Sarum,  and  the  landholders  submitted  their  lands  to  the 
yoke  of  military  tenure,  became  the  King's  Vassals,  and 
did  homage  and  Fealty  to  his  person. 

English  Lawyers  seldom  use  the  word  Fee  in  its 
original  sense,  but  generally  to  express  the  continuance 
or  quantity  of  an  Estate  ;  taking  it,  therefore,  in  this 
sense  as  a  state  of  inheritance,  it  is  applicable  to 
any  kind  of  hereditaments,  either  corporeal  or  incor- 
poreal. The  Fee  or  inheritance  of  lands  is  divided 
into   three   parts:    Simple  or  AbioluU;    Cofulitiotud ; 

Fee  Simple,  and  Qualified  or  Base,  Fee  Simple  or  Absolute  is  the 
entire  property  of  the  land,  out  of  which  all  inferior 
Estates  are  derived.  To  an  Estate  in  Fee  Simple 
several  incidents  are  inseparably  annexed  ;  such  as  an 
unlimited  power  of  alienation  ;  and  descent  to  the 
heirs  general  of  the  person  who  was  last  seised,  whether 
male  or  female,  lineal  or  collateral ;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  word  Simple  is  added  to  the  word  Fee, 
importing  an  absolute  inheritance,  clear  of  any  condi- 
tion, limitation,  or  restriction,  to  particular  heirs. 
Estates  in  Fee  Simple  are  liable  to  the  payment  of  all 
debts  contracted  by  the  Tenant,  for  which  he  has 
acknowledged  any  security  on  record,  or  for  which  he 
has  boand  hnnself  and  his  heirs  by  instrument  tmder 
seal.     They  are  liable  to  be  forfeited  on  attainder  for 

Conditional.  Treason.  Fee  Conditional  is  so  called,  from  the  con- 
dition expressed  or  implied  in  the  donation  of  it ;  the 
condition  restraining  it  to  a  particular  heir,  in  exclusion 


FEE 

of  others,  as  to  thai  heirs  of  a  man's  body,  by  which      ffi^ 
only  liis  lineal  descendants  wei>i  admitted,  in  exclusion         — 
to  his  collateral  heirs ;  (^r  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,    FEEBLE, 
in   exclufipn' bjo^h' of  qpllateraJs  \ap(J  lineal   fe^iales.  ^"■^^/■^■^ 
Fee  Base  .Q|\  Qu(ti(fit<jL  is,  a  ^conditional^  Fee  that  has  a  Base, 
qualification  subjoined  to  it,  and  which  must  be  deter- 
nifned  wfaefyeter  Hhh  qualification  is  at  an  end;  as,  in 
the  case  of  a  grant  to  A  and  hi?  heirs  Tenants' of  the 
Manor  of  Dale,  whenever  the  heirs  of  A  cease  to  be 
Tenants  of  that  Manor  the  gr^nt  is  entirely  defeated 

Fee  Panuy  or  Fee  Farm  Rent,  is  when  the  Lord, 
upon  the  onsation  of  i&ienancy,  TOserves  to  liimself  and 
his  heicB  aithef  the  rent  for  which  it  was  before  let  to 
farm,  or  was  reasonably  worth,  without  hom^^ge,  fealjy, 
or  other  services,  nfibre  than'  are  comprised  iu  tiie  Feoff- 
ment :  the  nature  of  his  rent  is.  that  if  it  be  unpaid  for 
two  years,  then  the  Feofier  or  his  heirs  may  bring  an 
Action  to  recover  the  lands. 

Fee  Farm  Rents  of  the  Crown  are  each  rents  as  issue 
to  the  Kings  of  England  from  their  ancients  demesnes. 
Many  of  theirt  lv(»r^  alienated  Trom  the  Crown  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. 

Fee  also  signifies  a  reward  or  ordinary  dub  given 
to  a  person  for  tlie  execution  of  his  othce,  or  the  per- 
fornuince  9(  his  part  in  his  art  pr  science.  Thus,  a 
Barrister,  Atto1-ney,  and  Physician,  are  said  to  have 
their  Fees.  Fees  also  denote  perquisites  or  allowances 
paid  to  Public  Officers  by  persons  having  business  with 
them.  Tables  of  Fees  are  usually  hung  up  in  Public 
Oflfices,  and  are  frequently  directed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  be  (io  iu  minor  Courts  of  Justice. 


FE'EBLE.  V. 

Fe'eble,  a<fj\ 
Fe'erleness^ 
Fe'kbly, 

FE'EEftlSH,  r. 

Fe'ebless, 

Fe'eble-eved, 

Fe'eble-hearted, 


Fr.  foibU,  feble;  Sp. 
feble;  li.  ficbole,  Jievole  ;  all 
frpm  the  L»at.  flabilis,  as  we 
say  lamentable,  and  pitiful, 
^  weak.  Flebilis  and  Flebililas, 
(see  Du  Cange,)  were  used  in 
Low  Latin  as  equivalent  to 
Debilis  and  Debilitas, 
Fbeble-mi^ndedness.J  To  weaken,  to  debilitate; 
to  impair  or  diminish,  the  strength  or  vigour,  the 
firmness  or  stability;  the  common  verb  now.  Is  to 
enfeeble. 

Febljcke  he  lyued  al  hys  l^ae,  &  deyde  in/ebfe  de^e. 

Ji.  Glouce%ier,  p.  301. 

Uter,  ^e  gode  kynj^,  (of  wham  we  spekc  by  vore,) 
\i%&  feble  after  )>al  he  was  in  ^e  hors  bcre  y  bore, 
Jat  he  moslfc  vor/rfc/^Mrneile  holde  li^m  st>lle^ 
^er  vore  ^  \xs^^tr  Saxons  to  much  adde  her  wylle. 

Id,  p.  165. 

Kyng  Wyllam  wende  a^cn,  )k)  al  ^jf  was  5'do, 
And  bygan  sooe  to  groot  bk  Vafebiy  al  so. 

Jcf.  p.  380. 

Jis  wer  ti^iete  trespaa,  «  ga^rn  mfn  «»wen  inwitte, 
So/cUi  U>[io  vrirkt,  for  drede  of  Gode's  awe. 

IL  Bnume,  p.  156. 

For  hii  ete^  more  fisch  ^an  flescb.  aod/c^/r  ale  dreoken. 

Piert  PlouAmum,     FuwHf  p.  95. 

Se/eUe  were  his  spirites,  and  so  low. 
And  changed  so,  that  oo  man  coude  know 
His  speche  ne  bis  vois,  (liough  men  it  herd. 

Chaucer.     The  Knight es  Tale,  v.  1371 

For  loke  how  greatly  sheweth   the  feebleneue  and  infirrailie  of 
wicked  folk,  that  ne  moweu  not  commen,  to  that  her  oalurall  •tklt' 
cion  leadeth  hem. 

Id.    ^ke  fourth  Dooke  of  Boecius,  foL  231. 

Ify  hors  is  wmt  feble  and  hadde. 
And  all  to  tore  ia  myn  arraie. 

Cower,     Conf  Am.  book  ir.  fol.  71. 
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'  '  good 


,.e  of  short- 
.;^vy^jji  of  Sukm 


lull  vigof^ 

CAaifj  act  i.  sc,  3. 


rny  bloodj 

PnsittVf  act  iy.  sc.  I. 

doo  sUji 
iring  be^ 

I  rritne  far  Dae  ; 

lu  to  the  abbey  of  Lsjt'esLerj  the 
►  *iwj  ftrhknes*e  af  nutiire,  caused 

The  Df&fk  t^f  Cardma/  Waiiqf, 


zfrd  lt»  hil  my  heart, 
04  arrows  aie  t^i>  bliictt 


-^--^  r.     The  Bmhfui  Iav^t,  aCl  If.  ic.  1. 

^M«,  wherin  there  is  need  of  help,  as  ia  caie 
r^fij.  v>  4,)  tetiipUtions,  hic, 
.   pirt  iv.  foU  303.     TAe  Coueriijwen/  fl/  the 

*  ^.  .^luti  pitirc'd  v^itb  many  n  gritaly  wound; 
,. . ,  unr  wholly  de'dd  tiicy  wcfCj 
M  Signs  o(  fiwkie  life  appcw. 

Drydrm.    Pakamm  and  Arcite^ 

1    pains   teaching  the  grammar-school  there,   and 
nged  this  life  for  a  better,  in  ^tiXfeeblmtn  of  body 
ai  aad  miad. 
6l«yiv.    Mbtmriab*    Qmetn  Jkbry^  Awm  1664 

•  there  I've  wander'd  by  the  vaulted  rill ; 
"iesl  sigh'd  o'er  Delphi's  long  deserted  slirine, . 
.  .lere,  save  thai yee6/«  fountain,  all  is  still. 

Byron.     Chikie  HanitTs  Piigfimag9, 

Alas,  Hllaria  I  what  is  life's  short  date 
But  the  brief  passage  to  our  endless  state  ? 
Of  which  Heav'o  wisely  hides  the  term  assign'di 
Ife  pity  to  o\xr feebieneu  of  mind. 

JBoyu.    To  ike  DiaeonBolate  Hilaria. 

m       Scarce  her  legs 

IVeMf  sbe  draj;*,  with  wheeling  laboor,  on, 

And  motioa  slow  ;  •  willow  wand  direets 

Uer  tottering  stept|  and  marks  her  for  the  grave. 

Thompson,     Sickness,  book  ii. 


PEED.r.  y  Qaih.fidftm;  A.S.fid^tmj  Dutch, 
Feed,?!.  '  vo€den;XjeT.weiden,fctdm ;  SfVjr.foeda. 
FE^EDsm  (Junius  wguld  derive  from  pi-reiv^  and 
Fe'edino^  ,  Skinner  from  Lat.  pascrere,)  A.  S. 
Food,  ti.  yfed-an,  fovere,  pascere,  nvirire ;  to 
Food,  ti.  '  feed,  to  nourish,' to  client,  (S«mner :) 
Fo'oDFUL,  to  which  may  t)e  ad^ded, 
Fo'oDLESS,  I  To  eat  tfiat  \r^iich  feedefh,  to  take 
Fo'oDY.  J  or  receive /ood  or  houriphment  {  to  sup- 
ply, provide  or  give  food  or  nourishment;  to  graze,  lo 
pasture,  to  foster ;  to  pamper,  to  jjUit. 

Feeders,  in  our  Dramatic  wrif'ers,  i^a  terrti.  appued 
to-  servants/or  depeifdarits,  whose  great  pleasure  or 
husiness  wa!s  tp  feed  or  eat^"  Sce'E^XERS* 

>at  men  with  >e  baaleaiAfcldea  fci  Jwun/rrf*. 

'  R.  Brunne.  p.  7. 

&  sane  xonr  ofer/t rfeti  ^  toajrn^n  my  parUe. 

^  itf.  p.  2ol. 

Hegaf  Codes  mengoodes.  andTnat  to  grete  lordes 
And/edde^  fkl  a  Rmgrede  Xa  hungered]  wher. 

JHers  Piouhmtm.     Fmwi,p.289. 

And  fd  fat  ffndin  toe  mf/bde.  vochcil  saf  ich  trowe 
To  be  wol  cotoefvanich'^nle.  ♦'  .       ^       ,—    - 

.  '      U.    Jh.f.T7. 

And  whanne  thei  badden  cten,  leans  scith  to  Symound  Petir,  Sv- 
mound  of  loon  louest  tbon  me  more  than  tbeae  1  he  aeilb  to  hmi,  ghe 
Loid  thou  wooat  tiiat  i  lone  thae.  Lwuf  with  tt  him,/?*  thou  my 
lambren.  ^^(/^    /(m,  ch.  »xi. 

When  they  had  dined  Jtsns  lavdeto  Simon  Peter:  Simon  Joanna 
looest  thou  me  moie  than  these?  He  sayde  vnto  lum:  yea  LorU 
thou  kno west  that  1  loue  thee.    He  sayde  vnto  hym  t  fede  my  lambs. 

Bibie,  Annolb^l, 

0  good  iftdy  (qd.  t  thet»)  sei  now  how  aeuen  yeare  passed  and 
more,  haoe  I  graffed  and  gronbcd  a  vine  and  with  alUbe  waies 
that  i  coud,  I  sought  to  a/erfe  me  of  the  grape,  but  fruite  hane  I  none 

°"  CW^.     Thefrsi  Booke  of  the  Tesiamcnl  of  Lbuc,  fol.  290. 

Thai^  he.  ne  abal,  so  ipote^  I  go 
With  proper  bonds,  and  body  also 
Get  hia/VKki  in  laboring.  rii^r 

Id.    The  RoHumi  of  ike  Rotey  fol.  147. 

Lo  suche  is  the  delicade 

Of  loue,  whiche  my  herto/erfeM.  ...,«„ 

Gmoer.    Gonf.  Am.  booL  vi»  iol.  132. 

My  father!  shall  yon  rehcrae, 
Howe  that  my  foodes  ben  dtnerse. 
So  as  thei  fallen  in  degree. 
One  feedynffe  is  of  that  I  see : 
Anotheri8,of  that  I  here.  •  n  i'J'j 

Id.    lb.  book  VI.  fol.  133. 

Whose  neck  whan  Siblysawe  with  sUrtling  anakea  to  swaUing  fixt : 
A  soppe  of  bread  with  sleepy /eeifct,  ind  hony  aweetc  commixt 
AgainsthUthrotesh^  threw,  ^^^     ^,^,,bookvi. 

Therefore  ye  whome  1  hane  chosen  to  be  the  kepcrs  and  feden  of 
»y  flock,  muudiligently  Ukehede  of  afl^sudie.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^.. 

The  sute  in  the  courte  of  Fraunce  is  longe  when  they  listc,  and 
right  welTtheycanne/oo^  forthe  the  people  to  make  theym  spende 
moche,  and  bringe  lytcU  to  effecte.  ..^ 

Lord  Bemen.     Fnrisaart.     Cronyc/e,  vol.  «.  en.  laz. 

And  in  the  vii.  plenteous  yeres  they  m«le  shewes  f  gj|^22  ^  f 
ihtfode  of  the  vii.  plentiua  yeres  which  were  m  the  lande  of 
Egypte  &  put  it  into  ye  cytyes^.^^^^  ^  ^^^^      -^^^^  ^^  ^^, 

And  though  he  fall  under  foot,  he  shall  not  lie. 

Catching  his  liand  for  God  shall  straight  him  atay 

Kor  yet  his  se.dfoodlcss  seen  for  to  b^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^ 
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And  luiwd  MP?i<»^  qowpc,  iQ/eede  his  eye 
And«oveloH$:d£8irpw^<U)hi?  hugcthrcasury,      ^       , 

V,  «i         Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  7. 

Then  feed  on  lboDgUt%  th?|t  voluntarie  move  , 
Harmonkwi»umUe«j  »&  the , wakeful  bird  , 
Sing*  darkliftg,  and  ^a^OvvliwtcoTert.hid  ,  ,> 
THW|k«HoatJ|rn*l^not«.  ,,...,  «- 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  book  lu.  1.  37. 

For  know,  what  ever  was  created,  need*  . 
To  be  flttstaiaed  and  fed  ;  of  eleioents  i  < 

The  grosser /fofr 4he  pueer^ earth  thesea*        •  / 
r  Barth  ^nitht^e^feed^ai^  the  air  those  fires 
Ethereal,  and  as  lowest  first  the  moon. 

'  Id.    /».  hook  V.  1.417. 


:??  F 


-„J»-^ 


s  To  pIuck.AQd  eat  mj  fill 


I  spar'djpot,  for  such  pleasure  till  that  hour^ 
At/eed^or  fountain  never  had  I  found.  . 

MUon.    Paradise  Lott,  book  11.  L  597. 


For  swinish  gluttony 


'  <  •  Ne'«r46oVi  to  heavV  anfidst  bis  gorgeous  feast, 
But  with  besotted  base  ingratitude 
Crams,  and  blasphemes  his/eeefer.  , 

^  ,  Id,    Cbw!i»,l.779. 

Pastours,  or  feedefs'^y  me  not,  fop  thcy/Mdis  net  *  doctours  or 
(eoehets  they  «retiot,'(br  they  teaohe  dot. 

JetpeKr    nefimee,  (ol  637. 

Now  servants  he  has  kept,  lusty  tall  feeder. 

But  they  ha>'e  teat  him  and  turti'd  themselves  away. 

Beaumont  ttnii  Ft^<^iet.  *  The  iVifce  J^dfori^-,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Yet;  falling  to  my  lot,  this  stoutly  I  maintain 
^   'Qiinst  forests,  vilRes,  fl^ds,  groves,  rivets,  Siaftfire,  plaid, 
And  all  their  flitter  klhd  (so  miich  thtft  do  rtly 
Upon  their /fer/in^«,  fl(f<:ks,  and  their  fertility) 
T^9  niountain  is  the  king;. 
'       "^         ^  ^'  thrayioH.    Poiy'0tbion,wtk%7^ 

With  eager  fieding,  food  doth  choake  the  feeder » 

Skaksftwrt,    Michard  II  fal.  28. 


Heav*nly  stranger,  please  to  taste 


These  bounties  which  eiir  nourisher,  from  yrhqia 
All  perfect  goqd,vameasur*d  ou^  descends, 
To'Ua  for /at>(f  And  for  deKght  hath  <3aus'd      .  / 
.   The  earth  to  yeeld  ;  uniavo«rie/oo//  perhaps     • 
To  spiritual  natures ;  only  this  1  know, 
That  one  celestial  Father  gives  to  all. 
'\'  '  '  Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  Look  v.  1. 400. 

■  To  vessels,  wine  she  drew, 

Aad  into  well-sew*d  sacks  pour*d/ooc&>  meale. 

Chapman,    Homer,     Odyssetf,  book  ii-  fol.  29. 

And  all  obseru'd  for  preseruation' 
Through  all  theif />o<fi>,  and  delicious  fen : 
With  foure  fierce  mastifi^  like  one- minded  men., 

Id.    lb,    A  Hymne  to  Hermes, 
The  father  of  the  people  open'd  wide 

His  stores,  and  all  the  poor  with  plenty /<»</. • 
Thus  God's  anointed  God's  own  place  supply'd. 
And  fiU'd  the  empty  with  his  daily  bread. 

Dryden,    Annus  Mirahilis. 

The  climate  [Baeoti%]  not  much  befriended  bv  the  heavens,  for  the 
air  is  thick  and  foggy ;  land  consequently  the  inhabitants  partaking  of 
its  influence^  g^mss  feeders  and  fat  witted,  brawny  and  unthinking. 

Id,     The  Life  of  Plutarch, 

Bat  as  there  is  a  sacramental /ita/iii^  and  a  spiritual /r^eb'fi^;  and 
as  the  spiritual  is  the  nobler  of  the  two,  and  of  chief  concern,  and  what 
the  other  principally  or  solely  looks  to,  I  conceive  it  will  be  proper 
to  treat  of  this  first. 

fVaieriand,     Works,  vol.  vii.  p,  101.  The  Consecration  of  the  Bread 
and  Wine, 

The  farmer  is  as  pleas'd  as  he 
To  look  upon  his  menial  crew, 

That  sit  around  his  cheerful!  hearth, 
And  bodies  spent  in  toil  renew 

With  wholesome /ooJ  and  country  mirth. 

Dryden,     Horace,     Epode  2, 
During  th'  autumnal  heats  th'  infection  grew. 
Tame  catde,  and  the  beasts  of  nature  slew. 


Poisoning  the  standing  lake^  and  pools  impure ; 
'^7-'^^l     lWrW4stb<f^/>t*yM///wi»rh-fieiaA'bfeciii^r    J*        ''      ' 
'Mi<i;'iiu<  III  i' .•.Mhi>-«*iM  .>-.-.'j    iBrydemA  yir^itCe^hgicZi 

V,    . :•■   '^ — nil   '  .'ti.   ^    ilW<ftfefe6tritfoB^inMt6.wfeld;< 
-^  ••>■•'     FoodAm^'tlie<i0;«lke'ribn^iheiiuiflfaen^d!field;'T  "* 

. J .  M     Qr  ah«Mj)^  wp  JabPHT*  wft*'le»  ^P  ploeghfhpre  woHndn„    • 
j  . , .  . ,    With  I  ^t^i;s .  of  fcmal;  stJi^Dgth ,  ,0i',  wJot,t^i?t^  ^puiifi»i  s  .  , 

Beoeatl)  my  labours  how  ttry  wondering  eyes 
'  '       '■  Might  sec  the  sabli^dM'ktdncii'arJse;   '  '      "    '    "'  ' 
<     '    >    >       il  ^bpei'-  HoMeK'  'Od^il^^  bookxtiii: 

'■'v'-'-  '"■'^'  •"'?  -'   fheyto'dftfi^ids   ""'   ' 

"' PMU'fi^rthtiileifbttcwtiinhAbhMtt^''       .  '* 

-■;,,    .,^  '.    '    ..M    '  "  .il     Thothmn,     WiiUer, 

'  All  the  tlrt^  ie  Kv-ed  it  BfeSckntJCk;  \thitti'  is  airety  pobt  tdwn, 
About  iixty  necessAtoes  people,  trdlyindigetit,  wert^/ec/ with  meat, 
or  served  with  itenegr .evefy  Lord's  day  4t  dinner  time. 

, ..1.   -.  li      ^]S(Usfi^,.Mf^^MisbimB^U,^t^,^7 

'  Walk  in,  wtdli  ifl>  (ye>  Prtidenide  \tm\y         '  •   • 
Jlnd^me  poor  Ball  a./<c(l.of)bats,^  ,1  .   .     >   i 

,..   ,.,,  .      ,,,  ,.  ,;  j.,.,    ,. .,  .,    ..,..,/    .,;Sf>u^f.,fftkip,}U 

'    ThtfstinPDWiiDoilptedie'l^ie  nooU.oEday; 

Began  to  sbopt  direct  hi^  burning  riy^ ; '     ,   ,  j  ,    " 
When  with  the  fioqks,  their /r^rrx  sought  the  sh^de, 
A  venerable  oak  wide-spreading tukde.     ->"''' 

^Pmp§,    PastoteJ5. 

'  Who  [polWcians]  fe'fer  bft  wln^^itk  optn'  throdtk 
•Fly  am  debates,  ejcpitesses,'  Wita,    "  •       ' " '     '•''•'' 
'                Just  in  the  mmnersWallows:  U8e,'<  •                     >  *  • .  ' 
'     ,r    .   C^<:hipg,tbe!jairy/a^oC^Ws.j    . , 

,  ',  •  . '•     f    '■',, -.-/Tisart^and-tioi\'     *",  "•"  ,'■ 

Teaches  her  woody  hills  with  fruits  to  s^m;^. 
The  pear  and  tasteful  apple ;  decks  witi?  tiowefj' '. 
AndJbod/[i/  pulse  the  fields^  that  often  rise. 
Admiring  to  behold  their  Airrows  waVO' 
With  jeBow  com. 

,    .I^er.    ,7^f!  fleece,  hapklL 

Tti9  democrelick  commonwealth  ja  •lbB/b(M(^.riuifce»xif. ambition; 
Bwrhe^  ^p^nalfroni^thaNpufUiihe.Qf^Wihigf'^ 

FEEJ&E,  or  Fiji,  k  corruption  of  JVatnA^;  is  the 
native  name  of  a  cluster  of  Islands  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  Ocean ;  (15^  to  ^  South,  and  78«  to  79"Ea8t,) 
the  Northernmost  of  wliich  was  discovered  by  Tasman  in 
1643,  and  called  Prince  William's  Island;  thie  Eastern- 
most  by  Captain  Bligrh  in  \1^6 ;  and  the  Western  ex- 
tremity of  the  cluster  by  Captain  Barber  in  1794.  The 
dangerous  reefs  with  which  these  Islands  are  surrounded, 
and  the  ferocious  character '  of  their  inhabitants,  long^ 
withheld  navigators  from  visiting  thebi,  so  that  they 
are  yet  imperfectly  known.  The  best  account  of  them 
is  to  be  found  in  the  narrative  of  Mr.  WiHiam  Mariner, 
who,  during  his  residence  in  the  Tbnffa  Islands,  had 
many  opportunities  of  meeting  with  these  Islanders,' 
and  obtaining  information  respecting  their 'dispositions 
and  habits,  which  was  confirmed  by  ,his  own  observa- 
tions, when  he  stopped  at  one  of  tliem  in  his  voyage 
homewards.  These  inhabitants  are  so  treacherous,  that 
a  man  never  goes  out  unarmed  even  with  his  greatest 
friend ;  and,  as  must  naturally  ^rise  from  such  habits, 
they  are  always  at  war  with  each  other.  The  people  of 
Na-vihi-leou,  one  of  the  lafgest  of  these  Islands,  are 
the  most  ferocious  of  all.  In  time  of  war  they  stick  a 
couple  of  feathers,  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  in  the 
bridge  of  their  nose,  to  make  themselves  appear  more 
formidable ;  and  cannibalism  prevails  among  them  to  a 
g^eat  extent.  It  is  the  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  an 
extravagant  desire  of  revenge,  as  their  taste  for  human 
flesh  is  never  indulged,  except  when  they  have  prisoners 
to  feast  upon.  This,  like  all  other  evil  habits,  is  in- 
creased by  indulgence,  and  is  now  more  common  among 
them  and  their  neighbours  than  in  the  time  of  Captain 
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;  sixiqmi  »fo( 
Cook.    It  w^D! 


Iflaii^' WhilivH  ha»^tfte  been  introduced  in  imitation 
of  tl^yjRfli^pQopJttidybftaBgrggtfpss  nnrt.Harins  pharacter 
excites  tb^l^dUiMlioto<ii>f  ^tftesiimbbOHn^ 
(MairtW?i.^*r^)'^'qtt«''lto«»^^W'tt<^  is 

nameffWtt!^«  indVe  W^  by 

American  lrtw%f^p;i,^cj;pw^  pf  Jli,^jsp^4^^ 
dUMlliBrf^^iflteif  t  ol^il9\€all«^4ruiha.    It  is  everywhere 
hiUy,  but  iteiW^silfWK  ^  iff  thfi  mo9t  ekvated,  b^ing 
formed  by  a  mouoteJoottflandgAd^Altedi^SaOAa-nove,  at 
tlw^fiSt  ofMKPiHJA  there  are  some  hot  springs.     Chichia, 

ftiBa]{rtm>«i«p«(flj^d»^WbiP!;w<^r««sft^ 
and  formiiig"d  vatdral  fotofas^ivpregiMiUeiby'^iMliPVit- 
s(afd!«WMHd^iM&>»i^^  sa^h^^.  It  is  therefore  occu- 
pied by  a  (^|iiil^^whQ»{»ilii»toi|ifl  Mm^MHie  expense  of 
his  ne^hbours.^fidM'^iMi^M  loft  lh«^<>4lslands  hav^i 
9&fci)^ibmig'>df  ^e  Negro  make  and  features,  and  their 
hair  is  nearlyair^llyia  ^ifh^f^alR^^fftf^MI  of  pains 
to  stiffen  it  witH  Vlc!fi«:Bt  wUl^  ilVdrm^^z  it  out, 

tiU  ti^onril'Pa^iiS^ 

^Uy<^^fi^  eig^qr  nme  mches  from  the  head.  A  mgnt- 

head-dress  from  the,«j^ti^ed^W«^^d]Xwift  fQiIdren  go 
naked  till  the  age  o^^beidti^vbultsfiMinviaids^ie  dressed 

^llS JKW*  «P  Pg»ple.**«**>S^'^Jt*'^^^^'^^^e  Sand- 
iflftHSfiSideR.  Marriages  are  formed  by  the  parents 
while  their  ctotetfflh^&fg^iflfafttS,  and  lh6  WiVj^s  appear 

of  highest  r^p|L.4^^t]rAljgJ^,pa,|h^fdpftl^^ft«  husband 
and  buried  witbiiiiiv^bo&h  iiiilBb^llting  postnl^  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  the  boys  are  cipflttmm«4, 'ii^ording  to 
tf«cr9\^w^fi^W3e,S^1^h  is  different  from  that  used  in 
Ihmfikm^fxMtMS^oXWiiW^  'Ihil^ai^iellfligs, 

ll»<^««b))Mit^s^^tiF)^,^M^tKiPN^  and  never 

',i0il*fWadV|s;i#sii%iim%ia9  Towrt  tteit;aH4aK3Sfere. 

i:ft«f«»<*ii^?  «|»ft0«  rtian,)tb^i  rftheijrdneighbilBKB. 

(  Tbsrg^UgioiBir  KiU')»iW^  *»  (*Sa«,)grf«tiy^te5ftmMfes 

u  ,tb§M>fc*^d>ti¥»  Bri^ftoiwn^)  fjrWr,  b«gttag»tjfcw*eiftor, 
.«W^^bei^ftonVft  Jll|yA«IUtth.**d<w  tiwwi  jto^lDf 

^^ey  93971  A€i?9f<KS  rl)fik)tte  W  itowBa|«»l«oi^)IN«gfo 

>bi^^pC.4)H^£;l^#|rl»,>Af9hi|N«os.^c(iC«^^  iKi^ 
^^trtiMWk^i  *9mctWhaWt«,f«|i4fe9piBiei^  1«i^h,ibe 
^  tttniu|)^,j^p,|ii^Wftrit^(|lii%Jri4wpfiype  qM^ti^wrb    cd  «r 

ti  .J^W^^ISu  n)  .>nws,  ^eirjyo^,  Wi|  the  I^aX-.  wfef, 

F.^K^i.f^fa^,,,,  ^.wtWHi4bP.h4»4- •     .v^f,  .,i..t^  . 

P^E'^^f«of,^,,/     ^To,  ^ja,y^;pj  reipewie  sensatiqjia  ^r 
filings:  ,iwiiric^4|y,  ijrpjcp  #>p,?c;n^  9if toucji;  gflpe^pally, 
from  ^y^«r  ^^jseps^. ;-,  ^p^pi^sceixe,  ,tp  be  sensitive  ^or 
sensible,.  (pxo^i^\y,.f^nfii^i,)  iqj^  pwcipient. .  .„  ,   , 
[lie] /q^  wcUj>iyk  ho  wik»lK>ole  of  ^  faUyng  eudleu      . 

For  he  ^byi)et)\  ^f  lo  all^  npe^i,  and  brething  and  alle  thiQgUr.»<l 
mad^  orooiTal  tVie  fcynd  of  roe  a  to  enTiabiteon  aFthe  face  of"  the 
€rtbe,  de4*rtiijiiyh|c  JyideS  drtJ^ned  &  leermyfs  of  fh^rf  dwclfytife^tDf 
htov  t6  Mke  M,  if  pei«neitui«  tbei  feleA'hyttk  ieytbei'  f^nd«$ir,<  HiMifh 
&»b9Boifer.froech.«fg^oo/    •  ,     /  ^   N 


tiie  face  of  the  «Ah/  — ,--,-  - 
also  the  endes  <^'th1^K  WdW^i 


nnc  imWb  iBka  tyine, 

"lHdr*KkeGod,if 


89 


and 


rhv 'iiiiht /vmifi~^ftte^''8^ 

one  drW:"  '^^^  ^-^w-^^fiQ  ^»-^'fA    .t^Sx^.^^       jj^^^  ^,^  1551. 

Onlr'fl/elnTplkrt.  \uthmi?^Ji  iHt^f*;  "   '* '  \  '-^■''^ 
That  iWfc'ljl^dfJ  iii  Til<  l^ci't^j  >*^:k«^'(*^  «l6«%f/T0Ptn*B 

And  If  that  lie  mnyfflf^H  out  of  d  rede, 

Tlint  ye  we  t6u^  dt*  te^in^vihriU*;-^  //^oaj?  tof 

Audio  fWrtr  ViidUl*  t  feUff  >)**  9l(ft  Ji)<^n  jeH*  f  '    .  ^  '^ 

.._M?i  ^'..,■11  jtf.  -.>r*»'*SW&^rf'Aw*ii*»iir4i*»^.tl  15623. 

passiot)^  *i»dyeelifl^rf  wcren  losie.  as  il  setned  for  the  time. 

^^M^Ti  5ril.?^jli<fi^  JAt^li/Mf  g^ftfwiL^  q/  £tf  Bgi  fol  287. 
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.GTT.I. 


1 


,?^.i  ^i'-^->JiL  -TJkeL'UktnifkiAmPToiQgwtyiL  10988. 
For  he  sette  of toVflftfii^^  ,^'^",^f ^^  '^^'^  ^"^ 

WU^Ar/*\e  ful  ofte  gile, 

.^E9  .lol  poi.|53P„,i\^|iii,uiere»onable 

I  .0?  Ml  JOE  ^ADf^^n-Uf^Um^t  M^OW^Mtf^nomuDo^ 
oi£)ni£m  I  vljuoi?  ^irfl  .lof  ym  oj  ;jiiliBr[] 


in  his  hart,  bi^41)MlIWH^\h>(l^' §^>F 


Pol.  7. 
Snirite 

^. ^ ,..jfcVw*HrfX«y»»°d 

workes  after  %flffMihtell*  Wfts^SfrfW^  °'  "^X 

/ee/m^  that  he  hath  ia  his  hart.      .^„ij  j,^  ^j  oi^Jnuoa 

8S^  Mtdililteipr^e  htryMiH^  methinkes  I  know  hir  wiU. 
9)2£j  oJ  9?fi.fq  ,i^!WWi^»^fivflW  Bariiokmaojuf  Bathe. 

Atce»teft^*«i^oWf»ok#,'tM^f^ifc«a*4*^'>^^q  ilA 
Are  brM'iglfl?:  f^4«*  yW%  Wrfriwifc^tfktwi'  «Imi£b 
Of  fl«Ml0'4$k*r«tfaA';«tttMaihs«by'«(mn^«Mr«^ 
Prom  bc*r«riilg*tti^it^^'*»r4PlhliW«'nq2  "T 
Their  soft  eW»€»<Mi*i#»i«(hj'T  iBiu^i^o  ;*no  Ji.aT 
)0t  .1  .f  iooJ  ,N%>A  niV>v> \jin^A»j«o \MrvuiMC  Lott,hoo)L  ii.  L  596. 

UcH.  H'^^It*1s'<**k^'^^'^^^  «T  ,- — 

T^'!>«h^'ittylA)^'Vt)*ifftWi>bt§*;WKb9*'tft*il^ 
^2  icA    i(l|ipwUeiv^4ucK5^Hl^dfdY«iniW^>«/tfr>soulc 
To  th'  oath  of  lftjM^,o^M-..i  1.?     i       \    '■  ;./ 

i>jn « 3\\  .A  ^^Nq^^siiffenk^e  <W^  man. 

Sap.  No  sigltnprl|fnwpj  oi(|o  .q  or'i  i"  loiiirl  adT 

v:\Ttiiwitpc»9/he  hfljtk/e^srtgki.  .  r.  i-  -iH 
,1  ,  ^  |i.  Ji$^smg^^Th€  KHfgin  Mariyrpm  ▼.  «.  1. 

Tliere.iii  not  a^lmng  creature '  throtil^Wt  iiie^worW,  but  hath  the 
8ence'o1f)^f/i«i^,  althougtli  \i  have  none  else.  For  even  oisters  and 
tht  darth  <w«imie4i€  4  tnAsioidl  that)  doe  widanO;^  Ae/e/      J 

,^      .  1     ,  h>-i  l>Jf2)/^«sdLt  liMiaiie/vol. u 


.s^A 


W  gMc^otis  misttiss  often  mention  you, 
WlMB  liatfved(iK9«A«  ))a|^/TandyM'i^'>i 
RelMle  kowmuek  tbe^duU  kei  airerefiBnled 
L^Hia  Uttjr  daoml  otbaiAshmf  nl^  in  his  rage 
Pronounc'd  against  you.  ^ 

So  the  false  spider,  when  her  nets  are  spread, 
Deep  ambiish'd  fch<Ji^«ilent  deti'8des  Ifc: 

And/eels  far  off  the  trettAfinir  of iJei'  ^rekd,^ 
Wheri*^«iUy  etird  efcoold  \nnd  <he  ^t^gfeiing  fly. 


v/ 


and  hai 

VOL,  XXII. 


he  bimseUe  ggyeth  lyfe  a^d  breath  to  ull  men  euerjr  where 
le  made  of  one  blouae  all  nacyons  of  mennc^  for  to  dwell  on 


It  is  *Uong  twey^commoulll  before  men  come  to  have  a  nght  clear 
sense  mdfcehng  of  law  and^j^stice.  i^nd  of  fhc  rnlM  of  ygiety. 

•        Water  land,     Wdmj  Vol.  ix.  p.  30.  ^ermon  2. 
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F  E  I 


FE  I 


TbB  words  of  men  letTiog  the  world  m^e  usuolly  tlie  deepesit  im* 
pmtions,  being  spoken  monifieimgiy,  and  with  least  affectation. 
Baiet,     fForki,  vol.  iv.  p.  267«     Vr,  Thomtu  Jacomb*4  Ruterai 
Sermon, 

ThU  tomb|  inscrlb'd  to  gentle  Fsrneirs  name) 
May  speak  our  gratitude,  but  not  his  fame. 
What  heart  but /<re/»h!s  sweetly-moral  lay. 
That  leads  to  tnith  through  pleasure's  flow'ry  way ! 

G^idtmiik.    EpHaph  onDr,  Pameli, 

Pressing  my  hand  with  force  against  the  table,  Ifeelpdin,  and  I 
ftei  the  table  to  be  hard.  Th«  pain  n  a  sematiom  of  the  mind,  and 
there  is  nothing  Uiat  rasembles  it  in  the  table.  The*  hardness  is  in  the 
table^  nor  is  there  any  thing  resembling  it  in  the  mind.  Feeiu^  is 
applied  to  both ;  bat  m  a  different  sense ;  being  a  word  common  to 
file  act  of  sensation,  and  to  that  of  perceiving  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
Reid,    JSisayff,  Tol.  i.  p.  323.     CfSemaHon,  tn.  2.  c}uxn. 

'  Yet  he  [Roosseau]  knew 

How  to  make  madness  beautiiVi),  and  cast 

O'er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a  hearenly  hue 
Of  words,  iike  sunbeams,  dazzling  as  they  past 
The  eyes,  which  o*erthem  shed  ttzrs  fee/ingfy  and  fast 

Byron,     Chiide  Harold't  Pi^riau^tf  can.  3. 

FEET,  see  Foot. 

FEIGN,  r.       "\     Fr.fimdre;  Sp.Jingir;  It.  Jin- 

Fe'ignedlt,        fgere  ;  Lat.  Jingere,  which  Scaliger 

Fe'ionedness^    l(de   Causs.   c.   87)   thinks  is  the 

Fe'igner,  I  same     (deiradd    aspiratione)    as 

Fe'ion  iNO,  ipingere.  E$t  igUur  fingere,  exprimere 

•FE'ioNiNQirTy      I  imitatione  veram  rem  ;  to  express 

FiiNT,  I  the  true  thing  by  imiialian. 

Fb'intisb.  /     To  portray  or  image,  «?.  a  like- 

oess  or  resemblance;  to  imagine  or  invent,  contrive  or 

pretend,  ^fc.  a  likeness  or  resemblance ;  and  thnsi  to 

dissemble,  or  give  or  display  a  false  appearance,  a  fidse 

colouring. 

Ac  heyVj^Mfe  h|rm  somdel  s^k,  &  ne^  ^e  see  to  be, 
He  byleued  at  Douere,  ^y^*^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
•  R.  Qlouceiier,  p.  336. 

Miiche  >ing  }$X  ys  ddore  lonii  >orw/«yM#Mae. 

JU.  p.  39. 
And  the  othere  lewis  assentiden  to  his  feynhtg,  so  that  Barnabas 
wu  drawen  of  them  into  \\i%X/hfnyng, 

Widif,    Galathies,  ch.  ii. 
She /eined  hire,  as  that  she  mnste  gon 
Ther  as  ye  wole  that  erery  wight  mot  nede. 

Chaueer.    Tke  Merchants  Taie^  v.  9824. 

Ye  ban  erred  also,  for  ye  ban  naked  no  division  betwix  youre 
connseillours ;  this  is  to  sayn,  betwix  youre  trewe  frendes  and  youre 
fimed  counseilloura. 

Id.    7«enifce/JAMeMi,vol.u.p.95. 

After  my  young  childly  wit 
Without  drede  I  beset  it 
To  bne  her  in  my  best  wise. 
To  do  bcrMMnhip,  and  the  •eraiw 
That  I  eoud  tbo,  by  my  trouth 
Withont/saniiv,  cither  slovth. 

The  Dreame  of  Ckaticer,  fol.  243. 

Wholitt  and  plawe  I  yelda  au 

Withaaft/ummff  cr/emlite 

lb  be  fouensed  fay  yo«r  eosprise* 

-Ckmmear,     Tke  Momami  of  ike  Asm,  fol.  125. 

But  yet  in  contrarie  of  their  lore 
There  is  nothyng  thei  lonen  more, 
6o  that/c^ywyty  of  light  thei  werice 
The  dedes,  whiche  are  inwarde  derke. 

Gower.    Con/.  Am.  book  I  fol.  1 1 . 
But  ye  pretended  hat  m  ftf^med  renwresrw  towardes  John,  whose 
witnesse  cocenmig  aae  ye  ^  not  Mieae,  sod  y  doe  shew  your 
■tiMe  tovegasde  the  auyogts  of  the  prophetes  but  feigneditf^  in  that 
ye  do  now  persecute  him  whom  they  haue  promised. 

UdaO.    John,  ch.  ▼. 


Iha  Tniing  Ood  would  not  leaue  them  vnpnnished,  though  they  ctM     FBIGH. 
eat  neoer  so  iast.  — 

WUoon.    TAeArteo/BAeforiquefM.202,        JElZt. 
Why  ?  Lueill  lyvde  who  eutr  wie^ 

afl/ayMrn  to  detects 
With  satyres  sharpe,  and  quippies  rounde, 
of  deth  he  nener  rackt 

Drani.  '  Hotate,    Sah/re  1. 

He  stayd  his  steed  for  hmnble  miser's  safee, 

And  badd  tdl  on  the  tenor  of  his  playot  i 
Yf)imfti$mnjg  tbta  ia  every  liariKo  quake  • 

Through  inward  feare,  uid  sceraigg  p«]|/^andy«yKl^ 

With  piteous  mone  his  percing  speach  gan  paynt. 

Spettset.     Taerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  1. 

Only  the  bishop  had  power  left  him  of  the  remitting  of  this  seve- 
rity, if  he  saw  them  by  homility,  and  tesres,  and  patience,  and  alms* 
deeds,  demonstrate  their  convenion  to  be  sincere,  not  M^ed. 

Hammmd,    JF^J^  inL  I M:  AiZ- 

Out  of  a  lo«e  and  desire,  to  eequesfer  a  inan!a  aeUe,  for  a  higher 


piu< 


llaaiung  that  they  were  so  naught,  and  so  famedly  made  their 
ucr  to  false  Gods,  without  miad  to  amend  their  naughtie  life,  that 


sveh  as  is  fonnd,  to  havf  been  fabely  and/UiKsiiy,  in 
some  of  the  heathen :  as  Epimenides  the  Candian,  Numa  the  RomaOy 
Empedocles  the  Sicilian,  and  AppoUoi^us  of  Tyana. 

Bacon.    Btayt.     O/FYiendfUp,  ess.  27. 

A  poet  is  that,  wbich  by  the  Greeks  is  catlM  imm^  l^ax*^^  l^unr^t, 
a  maker  or  %fmner :  his  ait,  an  art  of  imitation,  erfmmnff;  ezpres. 
ting  the  life  of  man  in  lit  measure^  mombera,  and  baraioay,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle :  from  the  word  «wm,  which  aigntiies  to  makeii 
or  yoyne.  £m  Jonaon.    Diaeoveriet,  foU  12& 

And  these  three  voices  differ,  as  the  thing  done,  the  doing,  and  the 
doer;  the  thing /aiN«<:^  the /oiraiiyy  and  itie /tuner:  so  the  poeme, 
the  poesy,  and  the  poet.  Id.    lb.  fol.  126. 

Picture  tooke  Yict/aimng  from  poetry' :  from  geometry  her  rule, 
compasse,  lines,  proportion,  and  whole  symmetry. 

U.    B.  foL112. 

Hie  church  is  not  the  school  oX /eignednetee  and  hypocricy,  but  of 
truth  and  sincerity. 

Hctrmar,    TrmmiaUon  •/B£ta*a  Senmnf  p.  39. 

It  is  not  lawful  indeed  to  contradict  a  point  of  History  which  is 
knowti  to  all  the  world ;  as  for  example,  to  make  Hanmbal  and 
Sc^o  eottlenporsries  wilh  Alexaader ;  but  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
antiquity,  a  great  poet  may  and  ought  to  /eign  such  things  ss  he  finds 
not  ttiere,  if  they  can  be  brought  to  embellish  that  subject  which  he 
treats,  Dryden.    A  2}iicoitr»e  on  Epick  Poetry, 

The  mind  by  degrees  loses  its  natural  relish  of  real,  solid  truth,  and 
IS  reconciled  insensibly  to  any  thing  that  can  be  but  dressed  up  into 
najfimt  appearance  of  it.  Locke. 

And,  ruffled  more,  delighted  less, 
The  busy  mind  does  seldom  go 
To  fliose  ODce  cfaanning  acats  below; 
Bat*  ia  the  breast  incamp*d,  prepares 
For  well-bred/eui/t  and  future  wars. 

Prior,    Alma,  can.  2. 

And  much  she  marvell'd  that  a  youth  so  raw 
Nor  felt,  noT/eign'd  at  least,  the  oft  told  flames, 
Which,  though  sometimes  they  frown,  yet  rarely  anger  dames. 
Byron.     Chiide  HaroitTs  PUgrimage,  can.  2.  aec.  32. 

FEIZE,  to  fease  or  fsag,  says  Skinner,  flageUare^ 
virgU  c€sdere ;  to  the  same  purport,  Hearne.  L»yc ; — 
fese,  in  Chaucer,  Is  from  the  A.  S.  fea-ian,  fiigarcy  to 
rout,  to  put  to  flight.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  takes  no  notice 
of  feae,  in  Chaucer.  Skinner  thinks  the  word  may  be 
derived  irom  the  Ger.  feg-en^  vcrrere,  fntrgart,  to  sweep, 
to  cleanse  away.  Fuller  (who  writes  it  vcxe^  periiaps 
for  the  sake  of  a  pun)  interprets  it  to  drive  away  ;  in 
the  Dialect  of  the  West.  He  and  Lye  are  probably 
rifcht. 

To  drive  away,  to  rout ;  and  thus,  to  beat,  to  chastise, 
to  htimble. 

See  the  CommenUtors  on  Shakspeare ;  GlfEard'sBai 
Jonson,  iv.  188  ;  and  Nares's  Giomary. 

Jise  Sarazins  were  to  fetid  fat  fled  was  Saladyi^ 
And  Cisare  has  he  sesid  Japht&  Joppyn. 

R,  Bnmne,  p.  f  92> 
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FEIZS.       Lovx.'CoiMy  will  yoa  quanrelf  I  wi]t>blw  y«B»  mthii 

—  "Why  do  you  not  buckle  to  yonr  tooles  ? 

FEUS.  Ben  Jonson,     The  Alchaniki  act  v.  te.  5; 

V^^V"*^     AiA.  And  a  be  p'roml  wllh  me  He  /^Aet^  h'u  pride ;  1^  me  goe  to 
fain.  ShaMipttw^,     TMtk»  and  CremdA,  fol.  88. 

Bishop  Tarbervit  recovered  some  lost  lands,  which  Bishop  Voysey 
hid  wzed,  (driven  sway,  in  th6  Dialect  of  the  West) 

,  t^lg0K.^y1$^HMmofakgrnmd,    Z)erw<  iifct>g, p. 312. 

PBLAND(EiR»  flee  Fiimsdevl 

PBliE,  Gotfth  JUu  ;  A.  Si  fUa;  €kr.  tid;  D.  fftd^ 
raMOf.  AnolAmffd^^vrnd  in  tA\  "^e Noithern tbngues, 
and  iMMittg*  (thcr  Etymologists  observe)  on  afflnity  with 
the  6rr.  woXitr.  %  of  Gloucester,  as  Dr.  Jamiesou 
oetioesi  writes  it,  vale*     See  Feiiy  in  Jamieson, 

And  nowa  9ofeie  shippes  this  yeere  there  war^ 
llwti  DMefa  loose  for  vnfreyght  they  bare. 
Bilftytfl     l%9ipv,.^VQL.Lbk30L    J^fiffo  o/JCm7>wis' f Ae  &ci. 

nSltFCITA^rE.  V.  \     Fr.  /rfi«<pr  ;    It.  filicitcnre  ; 

Ththi^tTkr^j  adg.    f  Sp.   filiciiar;  from  the   Lat. 

PteL/ciTOUS,  (jfefir.    Vossius  is  inclined   to 

Ftei'etTT.  /adopt  die  opinion  of  Becman, 

that,/U?jff  is  from-the  Qr.  tjKif,  which  signifies  generally 
^tm,  though  commonly  restricted  to  estasjlorem  beRoqu& 
Ofta;  qitS  r&Hone,  ifelix  propria  nt,  qui  veget/e  est 
«te<i9,  corpore  animoque  valena ;  blooming  "age,  and 
fit  fibr  war  ;  wherefore,  fdix  may  properly  be  applied  to 
hhn  who  is  of  vigorous  age,  strong  in  body  and  mind. 
KLicUy  is  used  as  equiyalbntto 

Good  ftnrtttne,  good  hap,  happiness;  good  success, 
ppospeiity. 

To  fditnJMty  to  confer  happiness  or  cause  to  be 
hRppy;  and  also,  to  congratulate  upon  any  happiness 
er  good  fbrttme. 

In  that  citty  virtue  shall  never  cease^ 
And  fendljf  no  soule  shall  inisse, 
HegDiTying  the  name  of  (h«  Kinge  of  BIfsse. 

il»  Glmastfer.    ^fjfNiidlts^  p.  fiM.    < 
For  eertaty  lord,  so  ^irtli  us  If  keth  yon 
And  all  your  wetkev  and  aver  faavs  don,  tl^st  we 
Ne  cottdan  not  ourwlf  daviaan  how 
We  migbten  live  in  more  feiicitee, 

Chaucer.     The  Clerket  Tak,  v.  7985. 

And  of  this  constlllation 
The  very  operation 


Aniiletbi  If  a  maa  tbann  EBUCXm 

The  Durpose  of  his  wcrkabegiBk  TATfi. 
For  than  he  bath  of  propertee  — 

Good  spede  and  gn^i/e/icitee,  FELIS. 
Qfmper.    €bi^  ..^ht.  book  viL  foL  147. 


I  bane  red  in  writyng,  and  herde  of  my  predecessours,  and  haue 
*  -^ti^         .t  .  ..     _.      ,      e  ofy^/icf/w  hath  cause^ 

Gokku  34ke,  sig.  P  3. 


of  my  neighbours,  that  the  abundance  of  y^/tci/«e  hath  otused 
cmoU  aeoie  to  bee  in  many; 


I  professe 


BIy  selfe"  an  enemy  to  all  other  ieyes, 

Which  the  most  precious  squue  of  sense  profeiiea, 

And  finde  I  am  alana/eiidJate 

In  your  deere  highnesse  loue. 

Shaiktpeare.    Lear,  fol.  283. 

And  all  the  way  as  they  passed  along  the  capital,  the  castle,  and 
other  temples,  they  besought  the  Gods,  as  many  as  were  presented  to 
their  eye,  as  many  as  they  could  conceive  in  their  minds  to  vouchsafe 
that  aqaadron  te  be  aUeoded  upon  with  good  saooease  and  fortueete 
felicitie,  and  sooae  to  retume  home  againe  in  safelie,  to  their  native 
countrie  and  loving  parents.  Holland,    liviua,  fol.  78. 

That  life  may  be  more  comfortable  vet, 
And  all  my  joys  refin*d,  sincere  ana  great ; 
I'd  choose  two  friends,  whose  company  would  be 
A  great  advance  to  mj/eticiiy, 

Pomfret.    The  Choice.. 

Is  it  because  liberty  in  the  abstract  may  be  classed  amongst  the 
blessings  of  mankind,  that  I  am  seriously  Xo  felicitate  a  madman,  who 
has  eaoiped  from  the  protecting  restrunt  and  wholesome  daikneseef 
his  ctil»  on  hia  restoration  to  tlw  enjoyment  of  light  and  fibeity  P 

Bmrkt,    BeJUctiane  on  tho  RoBoluiim  im>  Frmee. 
I  sincerely  n^iced  to  hear  of  your  advanoement  to  the  purple,  yet 
on  these  occasions  I  did  not  think  myself  warranted  to  break  m  upon 
you,  either  with  my  acknowledgments  or  felicitatiom, 

Aneedoiet  tf  the  Life  of  Bump  PPalson,  vol.  i.  p.  177: 

T%at  this  pleasure  [eating]  depends,  not  only  on  our  being  in  the 
pofsesaion  of  the  sense  of  taste,  which  is  dtflerent  from  any  other,  tmt 
upon  a.  particular  state  of  the  organ  in  which  it  resides,  a  fMimm 
aaaptatien  of  the  organ  to  the  object,  will  be  coofeased  by  any  oae^ 
who  may  happen  to  have  eaperienced  that  vitiation  of  taste  which  fre- 
quently oixurs  in  fevers,  when  every  taste  is  irregular,  and  every  on^ 
bad.  Pakf,    Natural  Theology,  cfa.  xzvi. 

Is  that  faith  and.  obedience,  which  constitute  us  the  disciples  of 
Chnst,  less  uniformly  productive  of  good  ?  did  faith  ever  violate  civil 
peeoe^  erebedtaDeeimpaBedomesticyMMily. 

mnrbmrtom    Sermem  I.  vd.  vu 


ew  Dandridge,  son  of  a  house  painter,  had  great  bu«ae« 
foHB  htMfalioU^  in  takimg  a  likeoeie. 

Walpote^.   Anecdote*  ofPamting^  vol.  w.  ch.  ilL 


FELIS. 


FELIS,  liin.,  Briss.,  Ttedem.,  Cuv. ;  Cat^.  Ray,  Pen. 
in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Digitigrada,  family  Camivora,  order  Sarcophaga^  class 
MamfnaUa. 

Generic  character.  Muzzle  round ;  jaws  short  and 
strong ;  incisive  teeth  six  in  each  Jaw ;  cuspid  very  long^ 
conical,  sharp  ;  molar  teeth  cutting,  four  on  each  side  in 
the  upper  jaW,  the  two  first  thickish  and  conical,  the  third 
which  is  the  largest  bicuspid,  and  the  fourth  tuberculated 
and  smallest ;  in  the  lower  jaw  three»  the  antemor  simply 
cutting,  the  third  bicuspid ;  tongue  rough,  with  littlo 
points  inclining  backwards ;  pupils  in  some  round,  in 
others  oblong  vertically ;  ears  short  and  pointed ;  body 
hairy,  tail  varying  in  length ;  feet  digitigrade,  fi.ve-toed 
before,  four-toed  behind,  soles  hairy;  nails  sharp 
dawed,  and  in  most  species  retractile  upwards,  the 
r>ots  entering  ii^  sheaths. 

The  animals  composing  this  g^nus  are  provided  with 
the  mostpowerfully  offensive  organs  of  the  whole  family; 


they  are  puiely  candvomuB,  of  which  property  die 
cntiing  form  of  their  molar  teeth,  entirely  covered  with 
enfimel,  very  thin  and  sberpt  is  a  streog  indication :  ia 
a-staie  of  aatuve  they  prey  upon  living  animals,  which» 
hawing  a  bad  scent»  they  do  not  hunt,  but  lurk  abom 
and  seize  by  sorprise»  approachiAg  under  cover  very 
cautiously,  and  suddenly  springing  upon  them  whea 
within  reach.  A  cemaikable  circumfitance  is  observable 
ia  their  xe(bractile  daws»  whidi  in  walking  are  raised 
upwards  by  means  of  elastic  ligaments*  so  that  they 
never  touch  the  ground,  but  are  kept  sbarp,  to  enable 
them  more  easily  to  hold  and  tear  their  prey  to  pieces  ; 
one  species,  however,  is  peculiar  in  not  having  the  clawa 
setractile,  and  ficom  that  circumstance  seems  to  connect 
this  genus  with  the  Dog  kind:  In  general  form  they 
very  much  resemble  each  other,  so  much  so  indeed  (hat 
Tenuninck  considers  it  impossible  to  subdivide  them, 
although  he  has  chosen  to  arrange  them  in  two  groups, 
the  first  including  those  which  belong  to  the  old,  and 
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FBU8.  the  second  to  tbo  new  world.  This  arrangeinent, 
^  mt^'mK  howcvor,  appeim  fawltyj.mainnuflh^sby  it /species  which 
newly  opproxiuatteiuijuiftny  »im<Mr.  points,  wre  pli^red 
very  fur  apart.  fcQin:«Mjb><ith«fr  .  Thej  ni^de  |i4<^W  by 
Desmarcst.  of:,dQl«rinining.t4ieir  «UUoii  with  jreference 
to  tbc  cglour  Qilbfir  QO*i»v.*^«n9.  mone  »at«r^  bui 
even  in  tins  there iia  c<Ni«ul<)r4d^. difficulty,  on.  acooujit 
of  the  resemblance  ofcalawf/nnd  fljae  which  occur*. in 
several  Bpecies^.andln  AoimaJsiof  .tba  »wnae  epeciea  at 
different  agpes. .    /•  >  t-    m.    r    :;      J    /i     11      >     - 

In  UBiper,genepaHy;icniA  waiy*  ttid  untameaWe*  few 
of  them  are  oapablQ  fit  dtpcoealicaiion.  or  attachment  to 
man;  tl*y  are«>waj:dly,jand»iflhey  fail  in  their  attack, 
often  slink  away  Without  la  3e(»»d  attempt,  Ur  icaptwe 
their  prey.  . .  SChevlar^er  lapexjio^i  are  ^natives,  of  hot 
climates,  bu^  Aha.  oUmi^MeifepttdiiAliiei  more  temperate 
and  even  ley /regioDiT.    .-.     /  '.jj.  .*       '<    ,!     . 

.-,!-...  .1.1.-1 

a  Cat8€f^ldnr^9i2e,>jfeUow€tnduwpotied: 

F.  Iieo,  ^4i^. ; ./^iio;^^  Ic^ ^ianrUj le  Lionceau,  Buff,, 
Lacep., Des^iarr i,i4ofi, ippiasc,, lAojine^, fefli^^Pcn.  The- 
Lion  stands  about  four  i^^  and  a  h^lf  high ;  his  length, 
from  the  snout  ,^p  ,the  rpotpif  the  ^il  is  iipm  ^even  to 
eight  feet,  and  ihei^il  ^tself  four  .more ;  the.  head  is 
larg^  and  of  a  squa^r/orfn^  than  in  the.  other  species 
of  this  genus.  .The,bpdy  and  limbs  are  strong  and  mus- 
cular; the  back,,  flanjgf,  hind  quarters,  tail,  apd  forelegs, 
covered  with  close,  short,  .tawny  hairs  tipped  with  black, 
and  intermixed  with  a  kw  entirely  black  ;  the  whole 
chest,  shoulders,  neck,,  and  front  of  the  head,  clothed  in 
long,  shaggy  hair,  black  and  tawny  intermixed ;  that  on 
the  head  and  neck  longer  than  the  other,  and  forming 
the  mane,  which  is  capable  of  erection  ;  ears  small  and 
rounded  ;  tip  of  the  tail  tufted  with  long  dark  coloured 
hair.  The  Lionness  is  about  a  fourth  less  than  the 
Lion,  from  which  she  further  differs  in  not  having  a 
mane ;  she  goes  with  young  five  months^  and  whelps 
three  or  four  at  a  time,  of  which  she  is  extremely 
careful,  hiding  them  in  the  most  retired  places,  and, 
it  is  said,  effacing  her  track  by  frequently  traversing 
her  footsteps,  and  even  brushing  them  out  with  her 
tail ;  at  this  period,  as  is  usual  with  most  animals,  she 
is  very  fierce,  and  if  her  litter  be  discovered,  will  carry 
them  off  in  her  mouth,  or  if  there  be  no  escape,  defend 
them  with  great  obstinacy.  The  young  animals  when 
first  whelped  are  covered  with  rough,  woolly  hair,  of  a 
tawny  colour,  mingled  with  black  and  grey ;  the  sides 
marked  transversely  with  parallel  black  bands,  which 
meet  in  a  long,  dark  stripe  extending  along  the  back 
from  the  head  to  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  the  head  and  limbs 
also  spotted  with  black ;  and  the  under  and  lateral 
parts  lighter  than  the  upper.  After  each  casting  the 
coat,  the  animal  gradually  approaches  the  colour  of  the 
adult;  but  the  young  Lion  has  no  mane  ;  it  does  not 
begin  to  appear  till  the  animal  reaches  the  age  of  three, 
nor  is  it  complete  before  five  years.  The  whelps 
remain  at  the  teat  about  twelve  months. 

Lions  breed  without  much  difficulty  even  in  confine- 
ment, and  many  examples  have  occurred  in  England. 
Great  difference  of  opinion  has  been  held  among  Natu' 
ralists  as  to  the  age  which  these  animals  will  reach ; 
it  seems,  however,  that  they  are  long-lived,  (though 
Buffon  restricts  their  age  at  the  utmost  to  twenty-two 
years;)  for  in  the  year  1760  a  Lion,  named  Pompey,  died 
in  the  Menagerie  at  theToWer  of  London  which  had  been 
known  to  be  there  seventy  years ;  and  more  recently 


there  was  another  which  attained  aixiyvlhree  yeua  of    FEUS, 
age.    The  Lion  aaems  to  form  an  excaption  to  the ^   m^^ 
general  disposition  aC  the  animala  MaQgiagi  to  thja 
genua,  and  more  especiaUy^is  pana  are  takea  to  attach 
him  to  his  kaeper.)  lia  ttiewiid  sialehe  iaibuodextfmiaLy  ' 

.  fierce  and  oooragepu^;  when  hia  habitdtioQ  ia  in  the  and. 
and  desert.  plau»»  Of  the  inteiior  of  Afiica;.  but.it  haa 
beea  observed,  that  in  proportion  as  ki9  ihaunts  more 
nearly  Appnoach  <tbe  dweUiogaof  man,  iiia,  courage  !»* 
cornea  subdued,,  and.  ba.haa  recourse  Jm  seiainghis  prey 
to  that  conning  which  sp  feiQankaJMyiCharaotari$a$  Uie 
genua,  instead  ^.attacking  U  with  .h^Unessi^as  wheaa 
living  in  hia  native  wpoda  ;  £nr  this  purpose^ha. lurks  in 
ambush  in  aooiet  thicket  near  a  stream,  and  icrouches 
on  hja  belly  dll  hia. vi^impomea  within  ibia  i!f»ch,  than 
with  a  loud  roar  and  a  bound  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  he 
dashes  ^q)onJi,aiid't4fliiaUy  aeiaes  it  attha  irsttatttfmpl^ 
but  if  that' fail,  ha  letoras  with  alow \and  measured  step 
to  Uia  lurking  place,  and  doos  not  often  make  a  second 
trial.  Thip  is  the  nsua)  n^de .  in  whiob  he  proceeds* 
and  but  rarely  aitfiacks  any  •  animal 'Openly,  except  when 
pressed  by  extreme  huogec  Sometimes,  howeYcr,  a 
Lion  will  creep  cautiously  onwarda  towaods  his  prey  in 
B  similar-mode  to  Uiat  employed  by.  the  eoiiimea^)at» 
and  theamake  a  short  spring;  an 'interesting  example 
of  this  kind  i%  given  by.Span'maQ,in  wihidi  a  Hottentot 
had  been  thus  iollowed  by  a  Lion;  in  his  endeavour  to 
escape,  he  reached  a  piece  of  broken  gtound  with  a 
precipice  beyond  it,  and  seating  himself  to  conaider  the 
best  mode  of  avoiding  his  enemy,  he  observed  that  the 
Lion  also  halted;  as  the  evening  advanced  he  gradually 
slipped  below  the  ridge  and  held  up  his  cloak,  upon 
which  the  Lion  springing,  fell  over  the  precipice,  and 
thus  the  Hottentot  was  saved.  In  reference  to  escapes 
from  wild  beasts,  it  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  an 
annual  sernum  is  preached  at  St.  Catharine  Cree's 
Church,  Leadenhall-street,  London,  on  the  16th  of 
November,  in  commemoration  of  the  escape  of  Sir  John 
Gager,  from  a  Lion  which  he  met  while  travelling  in 
Turkey ;  by  his  will  he  appoints  for  this  purpose  20*. 
to  the  preacher,  2s,  6d.  to  the  clerk,  and  Is,  to  the 
sexton,  beside  ^8.  I6s,  6d.  to  be  distributed  among  the 
poor  of  the  parish. 

The  strength  of  the  Lion  is  very  great,  a  stroke  of  hia 
paw  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  break  the  back  of  a  Horse  ; 
and  Kolber  states,  that  he  always  kills  his  prey  by  a  blow 
before  he  begins  to  tear  it  with  his  teeth.  He  is  capa-> 
ble  of  bearing  away  very  large  animals,  and  has  been 
known  to  leap  over  a  broad  ditch,  having  a  heifer  in  his 
mouth.  When  domesticated,  and  particularly  when 
taken  young,  the  Lion  appears  to  lose  much  of  its  violent 
temper,  except  when  irritated,  and  becomes  warmly 
attached  to  those  who  have  the  care  of  it,  and  even 
recognises  them  after  long  absence.  Occasionally  also 
it  becomes  sociable  with  inferior  animals,  to  which  it 
accidentally  takes  a  fancy.     Of  these  circumstances  tJie  .; ,. 

following  are  interesting  examples.  ^  .'jj. 

About  the  year  1650,  Sir  George  Davis,  the  English  Lion's. ^^ 
Consul  at  the  Court  of  Naples,  having  left  that  city  on  tachm  u^.^ 
account  of  the  plague,  and  residing  at  Florence,  acci-  ™"-  •  4^ 
dentally  visited  the  Menagerie  of  the  Grand  Duke,  where  ^ " 

a  Lion  was  pointed  out  which  neither  art  nor  gentle-  •.,, . 

ness  had  been  able  to  tame  during  three  years.     Upon  s^^. 

Sir  George's  approach,  however,   its  violence  ceased,  ,  ' 

and  running  to  the  bars  of  its  den,  the  Lion  showed  by  ^'^ 

its  transports  and  licking  his  hand  that  it  recognised  ^  "^ 

an  old   acquaintance.     Notwithstanding  the  keeper's  ,  r^ 
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w^^#*nirlMii  tile'«idiind''thiwvr«hi»ipttW3'#«iOTl]imPliek^  his 

maktstj^  <!Pbl9diitioaB  MMrriewvof^MirRexeMA^nuioii 
intio^Mti^edBMiMiaiDhvJSir  Qesr^  aibntiaiafed  that  he 
faa4'lMio«^t^up  th»t«l5h  At>til  a^MpV'tftl^bMl  allowed 
hutf iM  hiMyboitt>hl^hlm0e^<llll(he 4MdbedftiiM s6 l«r^ 
thKT'W  pnmkMk^  ddtifi<if|U9  built 'ft^'hitttm  the 
cotttti]pa^i#oitf  Hrhteh)  liowsviil[i;'h^  trttsiioooa^^a^y 

ha«it  Ik  waii^otMriH  4b<  beHslMW^i  bul^  findiMt*b«|^gviig« 
hioi^'h6iwk«i^tiWi|t<qlMii4i  Md^Stt'CTeor^iliafdl  newr 

renOtfv'^hiiViii^  ^(ieai'gltf^ii'^hltf^Mieiidto tihe'Graad 

Tin>(iUbii6;ttt  mlilaLAtid'ltoialev''t^Tei  bro^i  ]bo  ib^ 
MeanifdMaoof 'fthl0i</«Kilitot  <te9^iViisnl^  lalnPirIb  by'i 
M.  l^lftty  wfa«ltooiiBttthtIy  attenAediontbem  ^  but'fibnia 
montfur  •after,  Mink'^t^eiiiiHi^MB  plaetfwab  mipplHd  by 
andlhevpeisoii^  nptiiopv^ererito'tbe^sati^fiictloii  of  tfte  • 
male,  .wfaoMiAised'lo  ^k^  hig  d>od>froai  i!be^titlD|^, 
and^howedibisUvrarsibiil'by'bi^aririn^  at  h^in  ;i  heicon-' 
tinqed  ^nilEf  «wd  omili  qf  bamdur^  not  <^veii  nbtiekig  the 
feiinlfvaBd  at  Jaii^as  auppmtd  to  be  ill,  but  no  one 
watfnfiiiiidkitlyidanagi.ttf'appro^b  htm.  -f^lia  how- 
ever'reeowred;'  Bttd^i  puvpomng'to  attrprise  the  Lion, 
crejit  lRift1y>to><lii8  deb,  and  merdy  showed  his  face  at 
the  bars^' which  was  hmnedititely  recognised  by  the 
aflecdonate  creating,  whopatted  him  with  his  paws, 
licked  his  bands  end  fte;e,  and  trembled  with  pleasure. 
Hie  iemale  also  attempted  to  show  her  delight,  but  the 
Lion  drove  her  away,  and  it  was  not  till  Felix  entered 
the  den,  and,  getting  betvf eeu;  alternately  bestowed  his 
caresses  upon*  them  t^t  they  were  pacified. 
lioQsat.  In  1787  a  Lion  whelp  aboat  three  months  old  was 
j^eai  to  taken  in  the  forests  of  Senegal,  and  brought  up  by 
^*'  M.  PeDetan,  the  Director  of  the  African  Company  ;  he 
was  extremely  gentle  and  tractable,  fond  of  being  in  a 
room  with  many  persons,  and  so  sodable  that  he 
riept  in  the  same  place  with  Sheep,  Dogs,  Cats,  Mon- 
kies.  Geese,  &c.  When  about  eight  months  old  a  ter- 
rier bitch  littered  two  puppies  on  his  bed,  to  which  he 
became  very  partial,  and  one  of  the  pups  dying  his 
care  for  the  other  was  redoubled.  At  fourteen 
months  the  Lion  with  his  little  companion  were  sent 
to  Europe,  and  during  the  voyage  he  was  allowed 
to  ran  freely  about  the  vessel  without  doing  mis- 
chief. On  his  arrival  in  France  he  was  led  by  a 
cord  attached  to  his  collar,  and  attended  by  the  Dog 
from  Havre  to  Versailles.  Soon  after  their  arrived 
at  that  place  the  Dog  died,  and  the  Lion  appearing 
very  miserable,  another  Dog  was  introduced  into  his 
den  with  the  hope  that  he  might  become  attached  to 
it ;  the  animal,  however,  being  frightened  attempted  to 
hide  itself,  but'  the  Lion  being  roused  by  the  noise, 
struck  it  with  its  paw  and  killed,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  devour  it  A  third  JDog,  however,  was  put  vrith  him, 
and  they  lived  together  for  some  years. 

A  similar  instaiice  of  attachment  to  a  Dog  occurred 
some  years  sin6^  in  theTdwier  of  Londin ;  and  the  little 
animid  had  obtahied  sncb  ascendency  over  the  Lion, 
thaVtt  was  often  known  to  gtowl  over  the  food  g^teb 
thcnJ;  and  not  allow  ^e  Liotif  trf  pkrtak*till  it^yymif  " 
appetite  had  been  Jatliterf.'  '''  '"  '  "  '"'  "*  ^n-:-.,.  » 
InstaiiteS  Of  tbls'kiiid'  Alight  bte  -aiidtided^ '^tfldti!^ 
numtar^  btft  sudh  ^  hftv^  befcfifr'^ven  *  ^h^  itiffitii^t  to   ' 


'shdWj' tiMI' the  Iii(in  bin '^dme  daim  to  the  <|{|ie  of  *   FlMS. 
'  geden^ns^  with  which  he  i»  not  nnfr^quenOy  vested;         ''^^'■•* 
•,    tVocnivery  eariy^mes  H  «Dpe^s'  to  bsrre  bectn  eafii.  ICManriM^ 
'-tomaiy fbr'i)rniiees>toi|iosses^('eollectioi)Si>df 'Wild  anfi  • 
mals,  sind  m^e'^espeeittHytli^  larger  iitdividaals  of  this 
genus,  ee>pttt%  of  tlVeir^Moii^i^  >4AilEloligs0tthe9e,'^e  ' 
Paris  of  Woodstock  iii^  Ak^Wit^  of  iLmibWiAstf  be 
noticed  ln< this'dlumiryJ  •  '^mth> Ms^ct  tt^Woedfltoelk, 
^trype^  fftifai^JieditMiti lof'-Sto^v^ ^^Hm^'^^l^mkhn.  - 
'ttientions^  of  Henry  L,  that   in  stocking-^thtf  purkj''" 
' "  Ho-  %pfkAtttsd^^*hin^ii{i^h»yiatnjgt^^        oM>«er> 
:divera'Simdg«>)beastBj>0»'bej|Bi)^  Mid^^iotinshed,  MKMb 
ha  weiteibi«ughtt^Mitt>^htlnd>ifitr  <i^nlries;>>asfiiloa8^' ' 
Lepardi^  FM-p^Mhiea,  yikd>M0h  oUidt;^  <> '/ij  AmU  n  .  ' 
In  the  year' i«6  tbe  Bmpt^or  FMderleklpresitttt0d  to  lion's 

of  the  bearings  of  his  Coat  of  Arms,)  andflM8ewe»e  P^MseA^^^*^  ^ 
In  the  Tower  of  London ;  it  is  presumed  in  that  part  *^™'*"** 
5f  it  kno^«B.^Ae<fbetI)iQ»'«  1to|r^saM'<«bl^^ 
'have  existed  for  some  years,  as  an  order  of  Edward  J, 
is  ill  fti^t4^c)£i,  '^irectiU^4iii^^T8^^^r'dii<^  Chim-' 
berlaiA  to  *ls«U^' motley  &>m'«h4  Eitibcclner,  for  the 
purpose  of  cotoplefing  ^he '- diteh"  ab^tf t  the'  Lion  • 
Tower: '  Be^ldefa  the  Leopatdi;  it  appears  there  wei^ 
other  atiin^als  in  theTdwer  dining  Heh^^IIfs  reign, 
for  an  order  Is  fonttd  In  'his  36th  *yeaf ;»}  dir^t-tirtgf  the 
Sheriffs  of  London  td  allo#  ifourpence  a'  day  for  the 
support  of  a  White  Beai^  and' his  Rleepler;  and  in  the 
following  year  forther  orders  were  issued  by  the  same 
authority  to  the  Sheriffi,t  **  To  cause  to  be  had  one 
muzzle^  and  one  iron  chain  to  hold  that  Bear  without 
the  water,  and  one  long  and  strong  cord  to  hold  the 
same  Bear  fishing  (or  washing)  himself  in  the  river 
Thames.**  And  in  the  S9th  and  40th  of  the  same 
reign  they  were  commanded,}  '*  That  out  of  the  farm 
of  our  City,  ye  cause  (without  delay)  to  be  built  at  our 
Tower  of  London,  one  house  of  forty  feet  long,  and 
twenty  feet  deep,  for  our  El^hant,"  and  **  to  find  for 
the  said  Elephant  and  his  Keeper  such  necessaries  as 
should  be  reasonably  needfol."  By  order  of  Edward 
II.,  the  Sheriffs  were  forther  to  pay  sixpence  per 
day  to  the  Keeper  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Leo- 
pards, and  three  halfpence  for  the  support  of  himself. 
In  the  16th  of  Edward  II.  there  remained  only  one  of 
the  Leopards,  but  mention  is  made  of  Lions,  as  one 
Robert  Bowre  had  the  custody  of  one  Lion,  one  Lioness, 
and  two  Caltes  Lions. 

The  Office  of  Keeper  of  the  Lions  was  formerly  con-  Office  of 
ferred  on  persons  of  rank  and  distinction,  and  held  by  ^^^Pf'  °^ 
Letters  Patent,  of  which  the   following,  granted  by  "^*  "*'"• 
Henry  VI.  to  Robert  Mansfield,  Esq.,  is   an  exam- 
ple :§ 

"  The  King  to  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
&c..  We  of  our  special  grace  have  granted  to  our  beloved 
servant,  Robert  Mansfield,  Esq.,  Marshall  of  our  Hall, 
the  Office  of  Keeper  of  the  Lions,  with  a  certain  place 
which  hath  been  appointed  anciently  within  our  said 
Tower  for  them :  to  have  and  to  occupy  the  same  by 
himself,  or  by  his  sufficient  deputy,  for  Uie  term  of  his 
life  :  with  the  wages  of  sixpence  per  day  for  himself, 
and  with  the  wages  of  sixpence  ^er  day  for  the  main- 
tenance of  every  Lion  or  Leopard  now  being  in  his 


t  /2<q^  A^.  ,7W.  3?  Ww^y  ^¥i»  ^^^r 
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Before 
James  I. 
and  Prince 
Henrjr. 


'  nUB.    custody,  or  that  shftll  be  in  his  custody  hcvisfter ;  to 
^"  v*^^  be  taken  yearly  from  the  22d  day  of  September,  during: 
his  life,  firom  the  issues  and  profits  of  the  Counties  of 
Bedford  and  Buckhi^am  coming  to  the  hands  of  Hm 
Sheriff  of  the  said  Counties  fbr  the  time  being."     This 
saltiry  has  been  since  increased  to  seven  shitlinga  and 
sixpence  per  day,  whkh  is  the  stipend  of  the  present 
Keeper. 
LionFighti.     The  exhibitions  of  wild  beastsin  the  Roman  Asuphi** 
theatre,  fbr  the  amusement  of  tlie  populace,  are  well 
known  to  have  been  very  frequent;  and  among  them 
Lions  seem  to  have  formed  no  inconsiderable  part,  as 
Mr.  Shaw  mentions  that  more  were  carried  from  Lybia 
in  one  year  than  can  be  found  in  that  country  at  the 
present  time.    Animals  of  different  kinds  were  also  ire* 
quently  brought  togelhes  fbr  the  purpose  of  worrying 
and  tearing  each  other  to  pieces ;  and  this  practice 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  wherever  the  Romans 
extended  their  conquests.    The  last  attempt,  till  with* 
in  these  few  years,  of  fighting  a  Lion  against  Dog^ 
was  made  in  the  time  of  James  L»  who,  with  his  son 
Prince  Henry,  was  present.     According  to  Stow's  ac- 
count, *'  One  of  the  Dogs  being  putin  to  the  den,  was 
aoon  disabled  by  the  Lion,  who  took  him  by  the 
head  and  neck,  and  dragged  him  about.     Another  Dog 
was  then  let  loose,  and  served  in  the  same  manner;  but 
the  third  being  put  in,  immediately  seised  the  Lion  by 
the  lip  and  held  him  for  a  considerable  time,  till  being 
severely  torn  by  his  claws  the  Dog  was  obliged  to  quit 
his  hold ;  and  the  Lion,  greatly  exhausted  by  the  con* 
flict,  refused  to  renew  the  engagement,  but,  taking  a 
sudden  leap  over  the  Dogs,  fled  into' the  interior  of  bis 
den.   Two  of  the  Dogs  soon  died  of  their  wounds;  the 
third  survived,  and  was  taken  great  care  of  by  the  Prince* 
who  said,  '  He  that  had  fouglU  with  the  king  of  beasts 
riiould  never  afler  fight  with  an  inferior  creature.'  " 
With  Nero       An  attempt  to  revive  Lion  fights  has  within  the  last 
at  Warwick,  few  yean  been  made  in  England,  but  ^ich^  to  the 
credit  of  the  people,  met  with  little  encouragement. 
Two  of  these  exhibitions  took  place  at  Warwick  in 
July,  ISHb.     The  first  contest^  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
where  the  onset  was  merely  by  the  Dogs,  whilst  the 
Lion  itself,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Nero,  was 
quite  passive^  took  place  in  a  cage  fifteen  feet  square 
and  ten  feet  high,  composed  of  iron  bars  with  a  wooden 
floor  raised  six  feet  from  the  ground,  from  which  arose 
an  inclined  plane,  to  allow  the  approach  and  retreat  of 
the  Dogs.     The  assailants  were  three  Dogs,  averaging 
about  forty  pounds  weigiit  apiece ;  when  laid  on  they 
boldly  fixed  upon  the  mane  and  dewlap  of  the  Lion, 
who  seemed  to  have  been  totally  unsuspicious  of  their 
attack ;  and  having  shaken  them  off,  attempted  to  avoid 
them  by  flying  about  the  cage ;  not  succeeding  in  this, 
the  Dogs  again  fastened  on  his  nose  and  lip,  from 
which  he  pawed  them  off,  and  afterwards  rolled  on 
them ;  but  it  was  remarkable  that  he  never  attempted  to 
bite  them  or  attadi  them  in  return  for  their  numerous 
assaults,  but  merely  seemed  to  act  on  the  defensive. 
The  first  attack  lasted  about  eleven  minutes,  and  as 
proof  of  the  little  irritation  excited  by  the  Dogs,  the 
Keeper  went  directly  into  the  cage  alone  and,  throwing 
water  over  the  Lion,  aflerwarda  gave  him  a  panfull 
to  lap,  whilst  another  person  patted  him  through  the 
bars ;  afler  a  short  interval  the  Dogs  were  set  on  again 
and  pinned  the  Lion  as  usual,  he  at  the  same  time 
endeavouring  to  rid  himself  of  his  tormentors  by  paw- 
ing them  off;  in  this  attempt,  however,  as  he  appeared 


exhausted,  he  did  not  eooceed,  and  afler  the  L^ise  of    FELia 
five  minutes  the  Dogs  were  withdrawn,  and  the  keeper  ^««^v"i^ 
agua  entered  the  cage  with  as  much  impunity  as  at 
first. 

In  a  second  fight,  in  the  course  of  the  same  week.  With 
a  Lion,  Wallace,  whelped  in  Scotland,  was  baited ;  ^«U«ce. 
his  temper  not  being  so  mild  as  that  of  Neroi  the 
Dogs  vrere  no  sooner  laid  on  than  he  prepared  fbr 
their  attack,  by  squatdng  on  his  haunches. at  the  edge  of 
the  inclined  plane,  and  as  they  came  up,  he  put  his  paw 
upon  one  and  toolc  another  in  his  mouth,  with  which  he 
walked  round  the  cage,  like  a  Cat  with  a  Mouse,  and 
then  dropping  him,  took  up  another  and  treated  him 
in  the  same  manner;  three  couples  of  Dogs  were 
slipped  at  him,  a  couple  at  a  time,  but  they  were  very 
soon  disabled,  and  the  victory  was  adjudg*ed  to  the  Lion. 

Lions  are  found  throughout  Africa,  in  those  parts  of 
Arabia  and  Persia  which  border  on  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates fimm  the  Persian  Gulf  as  far  as  Bagdad.  They 
vary  from  each  other  in  some  trifling  particulars.    The 

Barbary  Lion  is  that  which  has  been  ahready  de- 
scribed.   The 

Senegal  Lion  has  a  brighter  and  yellower  coat  than 
that  from  Barbary,  but  its  mane  is  neither  so  thick  nor 
long.     The 

Arabian  Lion  is  smaller  than  the  others ;  the  males 
are  much  larger  than  the  females,  and  have  no  mane. 

jp.  Concolor  et  Discolor^  Lin. ;  le  Cauguar^  Buff. ; 
Couguar^  Bew.  This  animal  is  known  also  by  the 
names  Puma  and  American  Lion,  but  it  differs  from  the 
Lion  in  the  smallness  of  the  head  and  want  of  mane, 
and  tufled  tail ;  it  measures  about  five  feet  in  length,- 
and  the  tail  is  two  feet  long  and  trailing;  its  limbs  are 
strong  but  short,  and  therefore  it  stands  low.  The 
upper  part  of  the  neck  and  body^  and  the  outside  of  the 
legs,  are  of  a  deep  yellow,  tinged  with  black  on  the  upper 
part^  by  die  tipping  of  the  hairs  being  black ;  the  rump 
dark  yellow ;  forehead  and  upper  part  of  the  head 
dingy  yellow,  mingled  with  grey  and  black,  the  grey 
very  distinct  above  and  below  the  eyes ;  under  part  of 
the  throat,  chest,  and  inside  of  forelegs,  yellowish 
white ;  belly  white,  tinged  with  yellow ;  inside  of  the 
thighs  white,  shaded  with  red  and  ash ;  tail  yellow,  but 
having  some  black  hairs  on  its  upper  part,  and  the  tip 
also  black;  inside  of  the  ears  whidsh,  tinged  with 
yellow,  oiUside  black ;  whiskers  long,  part  black  and 
part  white,  that  part  of  the  upper  lip  on  which  they  are 
placed  blade,  the  remainder  of  it,  tlie  lower  lip,  and  the 
throat,  beautifully  white.  In  the  young  animal  the 
body,  but  particularly  the  thighs,  marked  with  indis- 
tinct spots,  of  a  de^er  tint  than  the  general  colour; 
but  these  disappear  as  the  animal  increases  in  age. 

It  is  mttive  of  America,  both  of  the  South  and 
North ;  in  the  latter  it  is  less  fierce,  and  will  fly  from 
the  attacks  of  a  Dog,  but  in  the  former  it  is  very  ravenous 
and  cruel,  destroying  more  animals  than  it  can  devour 
for  the  sake  of  sucking  their  blood*  It  attacks  Sheep, 
Oxen,  and  Deer,  and  has  been  known  to  seize  even  a 
Wolf:  ito  usual  mode  of  taking  iU  prey  is  by  lurking  in 
a  tree,  from  which  it  drops  as  the  unsuspicious  animal 
passes  by,  but  when  pressed  by  hunger  it  will  swim 
across  a  river  to  satiate  its  appetite  in  the  neighbouring 
enclosures.  Whatever  it  leaves,  it  carefully  hides. 
When  taken  young  it  may  be  tamed  and  domes- 
ticated like  a  Cat.  The  Indians  employ  its  coat,  which 
is  soft,  for  clothing,  and  from  it  also  are  made  gloves 
and  shoes.     It  is  sometimes  called  the  Poltron  Tiger. 
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''^v'^*^  T.  Tigru^  Lin. ;  fc  Tigre  Roydl,  Buff  ;  Tiger,  masc, 
TigrtMyiem.y  Pien.  In  size  nearly  resembling  the  Lion, 
but  the  body  more  elim,  end  the  head  rounder  and 
emaller :  It  stands  about  three  feet  in  heig^ht.  The  hair 
short  and  dose,  except  on  the  cheeks,  is  deep  yellow  on 
the  upper  parts  W  the  body,  but  gradually  becoming 
lighter  towards  the  under  parts,  which  are  beautifully 
white,  as  are  also  the  muzzle,  cheeks,  and  inside  of  the 
ears  and  legs ;  from  the  ridge  of  the  back  descend 
numerous  transverse  black  stripes,  varying  in  number 
from  twenty  to  thirty;  two  or  three  oblique  bands 
mark  the  outside  and  as  many  the  inside  of  the  fore- 
legs, whilst  other  double  transverse  stripes  are  seen  on 
the  outside  of  the  hind  limbs  ;  the  tail  is  marked  with 
fifteen  black  rings,  of  which  the  anterior  are  divided  into 
numerous  lines;  a  black  stripe  extends  across  each 
cheek  firom  the  ears  to  the  throat,  and  the  forehead  and 
foce  are  also  spotted  with  black.  The  young  animal 
has  the  same  disposition  of  colours  but  less  bright 

The  Tiger  is  found  only  in  Asia,  extending  as  high 
as  Chinese  Tartary,  but  is  more  common  in  India,  and 
Ktcs  in  ravines  and  jungles.  Cowardly,  cunning,'  and 
cruel,  it  is  a  dreadful  scourge  to  the  countries  which  It 
iidiabits,  as  it  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  almost  every 
kind  of  animal,  not  excepting  man ;  for  these  it  lurks 
in  ambush  among  the  thick  cover,  and  with  a  dreadful 
Toar,  springing  upon  It  wi<h  a  bound  from  an  almost 
incredible  distance,  quickly  drags  it  into  its  retreat,  from 
which  there  is  no  chance  of  recovery  ;  should  he  how- 
ever fail  in  his  aim,  he  slinks  off  till  a  more  fitting  op  • 
poitunity.  In  travelling  through  the  northern  parts  of 
China,  it  is  common  for  people  to  carry  large  lanterns 
for  the  pntpose  of  frightening  the  Tigers,  which  are 
there  numerous ;  and  in  Java  a  kind  of  French  horn  is 
used  on  joumies  with  the  same  object.  An  interest- 
ing anecdote  is  narrated  as  having  occurred  some 
years  since  in  Bengal,  in  which  a  lady  who  saw  a  Tiger 
about  to  spring,  had  the  courage  suddenly  to  open  a 
large  umbrella  in  its  face,  which  had  the  effect  of 
driving  the  animal  away.  The  dreadful  account  of 
"Mr.  Munro's  seizure  by  a  Tiger,  which  singled  him  out 
from  a  party  of  pleasure  on  Sangar  Island,  and  afler 
being  soot  at,  only  allowed  his  escape  to  die  of  his 
wounds  in  a  £ew  hours,  is  too  &miliar  to  require  further 
notice.  The  roar  of  the  Tiger  is  extremely  appalling, 
particularly  at  night ;  it  commences  with  slow,  deep,  and 
melancholy  intonations,  and  then  suddenly  utters  a  loud 
ciy,  interrupted  with  long,  tremulous  moans.  The 
strength  of  this  animal  is  very  great ;  it  carries  off  a  Deer 
with  ease,  and  has  been  known  to  bear  away  a  Buffalo 
from  »  quagmire,  from  which  the  exertions  of  many 
persons  had  been  employed  in  vain  for  its  release. 
^  Like  the  Xiion,  the  Tiger  if  taken  young  will  Qccai- 
Aonally become  vciy  docile:  one  which  was  brought 
from  Chioa  in  the  Pitt  East  Indiaman,  in  1790,  became 
perf^tly  familiar  with  the  orew,  and  was  so  harmless  as 
to  sleep  in  their  hammocks,  and  once  having  stolen 
some  beef,  not  only  allowed  it  to  be  taken  away,  but 
suffered  a  beating  without  resenting  it ;  at  this  time, 
Jwve«acitfi»B«o(tA  taelwnuMiAfa  «ld,  .wud  exhibited 
«lllheaiiiiai«fm]iftliiiL  WbmltjBwed  in  Sn^land 
It  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  ajid  &i  iWl  a  i^ack  terrier 
jWf^  beifiig  intreduoed  into  its  ^en,  it  hocame  attached 
to  it ;  its  liarmlesfi  tfimper  was,  howevec,  more  .satisfac- 
torilyproved  by  putting  strange  Dog^  into  the  den  aAer 
his  feeding,  but  in  no  case  did  he  attempt  to  injure 


them.  Sfime  time  afbr  he  was  plaeed  in  the  Tower, 
the  oanppeoter  belmiging  to  the  tbip  in  whieh  be  was  < 
brought  over  went  49  visit  hkn,  and  was  instantly  re- 
eogniaed ;  he  entered  the  den,  aad  the  animal  purred 
about  him,  licked  his  hands,  and  by  rubbing  itself 
against  him,  manUeatedita  pleasure  at  the  visit:  afler 
staying  tiiree  hovrs  iathe'den  the  cai^enter  wished  to 
depart,  but  the  Tiger  atuok  so  dose  to  him  that  it  was 
with  great  dHRculty  he  oould  get  away. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  breed  from  a  Tiger  and 
Lionesa,  but  without  auccMs.  The  two  animals  were 
exhibited  some  time  ainee  in  tbe«Mne  den  at  Exeter 
Change. 

Tiger  fights  are  one  of  the  Regal  sports  in  the  £ast ; 
for  this  purpoee  the  men  who  contend  with  them  are 
clad  either  in  a  eost  of  mail,  or  frmuahed  with  a  amall 
shield,  a  pohiard,  and  «  short  seimitar.  Sometimes  a 
TIgsr  is  pitted  agaiast  an  iBIephaitt,  of  which  mention 
has  been  already  made  inthe  Paper  on  £lbfha8. 

Tiger  ddns  are  considered  of  great  value  throughout 
the  East,  and  especially  in  China,  where  they  are  used 
to  cover  the  seats  of  justice  for  the  Mondanns. 

F.  MacroceUi,  Tem. ;  Rtmau  Dahan  of  Sumatra. 
This  animal,  whieh  has  reoenftly  been  desoribed  both  by 
Dr.  Horsefield  and  M.  Temminek,  seemsto  connect  the 
Tiger  with  the  Leopard,  possessing  the  strong  legs  and 
thighs  of  the  fonner,  with  the  more  eylindrical  form  of 
the  body  belong^g  to  the  latter;  the  head  is  piopor- 
tlonably  smaller,  and  rather  high  in  its  vertical  dimen- 
sions ;  the  nose  but  slightly  elevated ;  ears  small  and 
rounded ;  neck  slender;  and  the  tail  of  greater  length 
and  fulness  than  in  any  other  speoies  of  Felis  hith^to 
discovered ;  it  is  equal  in  length  to  the  body  and  necic 
together ;  its  hairy  covering  is  longer  than  that  of  the 
body,  and  becoming  more  thick  towards  the  tip. 
General  colour  whitish  grey,  inclining  to  cinereous, 
and  on  the  under  parts  tinged  with  tawny ;  the  ground 
colour  spotted  and  banded  thickly,  and  defined  pos- 
teriorly wi&k  black,  whieh  on  the  larg«r  spots  iekea  the 
appearance  of  velvet ;  two  longitudinal  bands  extend 
from  the  occiput  along  the  neck  and  back,  and  are  lost 
on  the  middleof  the  tail,  and  within  these  are  two  others, 
which  also  originating  on  the  baok  of  the  head  ore  lost 
on  the  neck ;  the  stripes  on  the  shoulders  are  very  laige 
and  transverse ;  those  on  the  sides  of  the  body  inter- 
rupted and  angular ;  but  both  on  shoidders  and  sides 
separated  by  the  grey  ground,  which  aAnds  a  tesselated 
appearance.     Native  of 'Bencoolen. 

7  €€08  cf  large  nxe,  marked  ^oHh  round  tfofiJt  epote. 

F.  Onca,  Lin. ;  le  Jaguar,  Geoflfroy ;  Jaguar  or 
American  Tiger,  Bolivar.  Iliis  animal,  the  Great 
Panther  of  the  furriers,  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Tiger, 
but  of  heavier  proportions ;  the  hair  is  short  and  close, 
l)ut  longer  on  the  under  than  the  upper  parts ;  the 
general  colour  yellowish  on  the  upper  parts  of  th^  body 
and  outside  of  the  legs,  but  white  on  the  front  of  the 
upper  lip,  the  lower  jaw,  neck,  throat,  chest,  belly,  front 
of  the  thighs,  and  inside  of  the  legs ;  the  neck,  back, 
and  sides,  marked  with  a  few  lai:ge,  yellow,  roundish 
spots^  edged  with  Uack,  and  some  of  them  pointed  in 
the  midjffle  with  black ;  the  neck  and  shoulders  also 
badged  with  the  same  black-edged  spotsu  whilst  those  on 
the  other  parts  of  the  bodv  are  entirely  blaek ;  comers 
of  the  mouth,  tip  of  the  tail,  and  the  three  ri^gs  near  its 
extremity  blaiok  ;  the  inside  of  the  ears  white,  their  out- 
side black,  spotted  withwhitc,    A  black  variety  of  this 
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-  FW-19.     bpedi**  iTiiirkod  wlti*  TUiTy  dark  ipftts  •  with  ii  ^httc  Upper 
— ^'-'^-^  lip,  uiuln^licuJoui^iuniiprpiim,  lifi^  also  l>ce!i  notice.! 

Blavk  Cong9tiea\.'mm    animiU  -not-  dmti n HI y  denied 
.^^'Ikiihtrio,  r  ui-Mii     *n  i.f.H'.    11). I   f.i.-.it  Mil  ,!■     -t'-<.i' 

I*  t^  fmimlf  iofvumcs  part^  of  Sbcrth  America,  pft^viniT' 

r.j  the  dtiy  in  c«vfii  amonir^t  thu  morbhy  ^>rdrtts,  hut  utnltcht 

.^j  At  (tdUfi-H  Jbrth  rii.^ue-it  uf  pr>ey,  aiid  will  ait^ck  Oxcti 

, ,,  m\d  Horsoii  Uie  lattcrof  whidi'it  is  sr«d  i6  catty  oflTas  a 

;,  H>VoU"  (Juaii ii  Shtsep  3  it  doeinot  fekirDdg^i  iit*d  wHI  «veii 

,i»Wa<|k   tiftijt  in  ib*^  flcserts.'   Soiimim  'menimiTR  in  \m 

,  jt)nrAM?y  Uiroi%hiOu«aiiii^ithtit  bis  portf  wwh  puVsa<?d  hy 

one  of  these  animals  tor  litres  nig^hle,  ^hiring-  ivhiehthne 

;,,,it/Wus  ouljihdd.  £lt  l/a>^  W  llicfcwg&  firas  \f\udk  they 

.,  kept  lUfK.,,.^  ulRi^inotictS'thuti  they  ate  iiccustomed  to 

,tli9c;^nd.hig'Jiijreee4:troinAlfhiah  they  drop  on  their  flrey. 

Is  i*bw,«t  l^tialfeeJb  itijt^n^^ih^iatid  th€  tai(  \rhen  MIooted 
.  ,^^,^d^«H  AhQ  tipj^ofl  lite  fiosd  ;   Ibo'  g ^nemi  eolbui*  deep 
,  fiJvDUfi.jelUiw  oihibe  upper  part  and  slrtei^  of  the  Hddy,^ 
.  ^^idl^h^^  hti»e:iai»  the. whdle  budged  with  darker  cnloTired' 
.,iSppts,.^x,tept   the  lip  i>rihe  noSo,i^vhidi  iairtvy-'Uie 
, , ,  Ppp^ ^o^ I  ^tw  f4icepi<f ti .  of '  the  i  body  smi. U  um\  (Uaifuct, 
.,,;but  iiirga  on  ^he  hiixddbnhfl  i.tho5«  oti  ttiki  pr%gt"^fior 
vjjpart  ^fjUUe  back  ayiisistia^  of  irregnhir.bltt«k  nn^\  of 
^  \yhk\\iMftM4l&j\^  4»rkfi?  limp  tiieicreiiQnall  od«wir,'4nd' 
^ ,  thq^  on   tfip   si^s  i  gtiU  f  ,mt)ix^  irh^ulai'i   upper  -  jtiw' 
,    yey"^v,^ii4,inqrke<l,wibfe  reijulari't)wfli:»*'ljJaokt points, 
,,.— rJPW^r»  Wbit*ft,witiii  i^blBQk^iJot  OR  ddier  aide* 
, , ,    if.   i-*s(er,t^fi£, ,  Xem .  i  I  h  Sfmai^  Butt: ;  Satrai  or  ^ff;je 
i  <?<¥^..    ,Xiie  Mjnfrer  aiiimajaifihoiiiiihfl  size  ot'  the  PGn- 
t,l^^''«%t,f^^^ently  ii0t  hQ  hr^itlib  earsittne  lai|fe, 
^.^ppintertji^  TadiatiKl,wiai  bl^^k  altd  whil(^,  ftur' Lands 
.,,  markithp-ne^Jv  4^4  fi-ve,  die  !,houidera,  upfid  atelbrrish 
j,..ochrt!,|\vhiph  i^ daifker  along  liitnid^*  olt  the  Wk-Uiaii 
,,.  e^wh^re  j»  i}y&,  under  p»n  of  the  My  »iid  insidtl  of 
„,Jhe  leg^.clqar  >vhJtfe;,  sjfols  Jar^ge  ^jmI  b Jack,  Opon  the 
,  Jb^l|y  ^|i4  leg^3  mare  or  kse?  romidiid  ;i  ow  the  insides  of 
tbCifofcleg^  tvvo.brg^,  tr*iiBvex.^,.t>bL*k  stripes  ;t tail 
,.orji^Qdqrate  si^!«,  Bot nippe  than  J*a|f  theien^i  tif  the  ' 
,1  P«^Jy^  iiiarked  wij^i  ^ve^,  or-ei^H  bliwik^^ini^ir^ud 
,  ^tijpped  VFit^  black  i  .j^e.fur  is  generally. Ihick  nnd  iong-, 
,  with  Jongptr  hi^irs  on. the  sides,  extfefwitieFi,  ^ud  iroot  of 
,the  tail.     It  Is  ni^tjv^,0t;  tht|  C^peof  Good  Hope,  wdiere 
.  it  is^called  T^ger'(>mckJca4i  md  of  all  Ui<i   boulheni 
parts  of  J^rica-       ,     .     ,    /    ,  ,     ,,  ,     ,  .:,..  ( 

The  F,  Ci^pensis,  UniL;,,RiiGahQiJardu*,  Dtsm. ; 
wid  Brnce>  Caracal  of  ^  Aigier^r  at^  considesed  by 
Teninunck  a^,  individuals  of  OiJB  species. 

F.  Leopardm^  Lin, ;  k  Uopard,  Butt ;  Leopard, 
1  en.  Haihcr  KnmUer  tlian  tlie  l^ionesw ;  its  Uul  as  long 
a-*  the  body,  and  when  reflected  exteudinf?  only  to  the 
EljfujrdL'rs;  general  colonr  yellow  above  nnd  while  be- 
iieath,  niarUii  .wUl^  nnmerc^is  rosi^rlika  gpots  disposed 
iij  ten  reg:ular  lines  on  the  sides  of  the  body  and  llaoks. 
,  Kative  of  Sonthern  Africa.. 

,      The  R  Mtias  or  Black  Tig^r  ia  considered  by  Tem- 

,   mi  nek    merely   a   variety  of  ihe   Leopard,  as    young 

aiunials  are  often  found  in  the  Leopttrd's  den,  om  of 

wlijch  is  like  the  parent,  and  the  other  black. 

'      ^/^'Aff'<?,  Lin-  k  (juepard,  Cuv. ;  Hunting  Leo. 

pard^  PeiL     Rather  less  than  the  Panther,  but  standinnr 

,  j!'^^*  ^"  *^^  '^ffs  ;  the  general  colour  of  the  hair  bright 

fam»,  inclniini^  to  white  on  the  belly  and  insido  of  the 

Innbs,  and  marked  with  small,  round,  bJaek  spots  on  the 

hides  and  hack  ;   the  head  small,  and  striped  with  black 

from  the  corner  of  the  eye  lo  that  of  the  mouth  j  tiie 


^^fttiir'Mi^  1^*?'  h^ck  btfg^/aitd'fefmin^^  a  kfe'J'bf  mane:     fEI 
WiUi^m  ih&  h'cVff'm^^  tBiili' otf  tHe  bact;'  the  trnTw^ 
lon^i^b;  ffntn'(^loiA^^;'s|ititiea  with  black    and  sur- 
mmded  rti  it!r"t!j^'  wnfr'hi>i4'  bf  bli^ck  arid  WTiite  ;  it  is 
>'eyy  renVaVk^Bfem  fmv1if|ift^t  claws  ndn- retractile,  by 
which  dreatt^^ti!ttib4*  tt  cotmt^cts  this  ^^hils  with  Dogs, 

Tifrs'  i^imal  iff  Totind  in  IrttHa,  whcre  it  is  trained  to  \ 

hunt  AiiftV'li>pe*i,  mid  fof  this  purpose  is  conveyed  to  the 
hiiff(ino*  groiirid  chttiiied  and  hoodwii»ked  jn  a  waggon, 
from^whi^li  it  iif  sbpp^iF^t  a  prbp'er' opp6rtunity. 
WliGii  frrst^#^Hjti d^^  n^  tttake^W^but  winds  alon^ 
th^^O«wndi  otia'irMiillj^sifoppin^'^^  it  ^cts  tb  a'cdf^ve- 
iiient  distance,  xdler^  it  ^Idetdy  '>pring^  lbr\^ilt*d,  arrd 
at  six  or  i^v^n  trnmcttye  bounds  sei^eii  iU  prey  ;  but,  if 
unsucoiiieBrul,  slofiB^  eJiliau*ted  ibr  breath,  aiM  giving  up 
theclmce  rt-tnrns  to  its  fna*,^r-  It  is  knm^^n  in  India 
>yJ^fii^fl;^p^,C7i4£(«^^^  '..,,1,1  ^.:  ' 

«  Cais  o/jnoderaie  she, sp6f0  mlL y^ow^^ 

.  HMhef  nioj^  thaa  tw;^th4r4H  tj(ie,  len^ti*  otthe  ilnnt- 
(q^^t^^par^^  K^f)in^il^,cqkii^  pf^h^fc  v^^p^rparts  bright 
^'u}^>}\ I |i^f  W, f;i>iff ^i1| )b,^t,. whit*4  l?P**eaitj) ,;,  spots  feroatdcr 

j<fi"Jl?in.  ''*^'^^  '^'*^  ^i^es  jtl^i^a  e;l^vth|«Tf^,  entjceiy  black, 
aml,pritnr^i|d  iu  Unjr^i^njgili^^'i^^^'roii:^  on  the  back, 
ae  ep  t- 1'  fi^  vv  ii,  c  t^J  our  and  s  ur<v^>u^d^"  d  w  i  1 1 1  bl  y  ck  liii  i^s 
on  the>>ides;  ihe  tajl^/b  ^^rb  h^  *^^^  lenffUi  of  the 
-i^jK  ?fJ^nr^d^^^\^-^^^^  1^%  .spaibjgliE :ifi>oUed,  Uyond 
it"hi^|i^^are,fon^  bjiUat^d,  tliritie, w^iqle  rin^fs,  Uie  laai  of 
W  hieh  IS  nirr^ we/  tJiafjL  ffje  othe  c^ ,  is,,,  , 
,,    ^ ^^J^^^tJive. o^ 

krt6wh  ji^^^lhe  CTfit^^pMazoK^-  it  llv^  iaUue  fmre sits,  but 
^li^t^;'out"  at'  ritght  to  attack  I th^donie^ip  animals; 
Wficn  taken  it  becgn^l^'^  fatHiUar,A^4,  decile i  its, voice 
resembles  that  of  i)ie  Cat,  but  is.ijleepef  r^wed,  i 

F.   P^rdaHs,  lAix.^   r(%^plot^^^]^     Qaelot,   Shaw. 
Thi^  animaf  is  aboi^t  two  ;fe^t  In  J^nff^,  but  does  not 


Ilhe,  ^^hlplt  Jpas^es^^bhto  tbe  occijiuW  ajid  hciwecn  the.se 
batrilM  on  the  fc^^ehead  arid  lie  ad  are  numerous  reg^ular 
blaC^  fiptfts"/  on  the  sidcii  are  I i^r^^e,  fulvous  spots  edged 
"with  blat;k  and  fbritiing  oblJ(|Me  I J^nd^,  extending  from 
liiesHo^dcrs  and  terminating^  on  the  thighs;  the  tail, 
-which  b  hhl^iehe  Un^iXi  of"  tj^e  head  an^  body,  is  oriia- 
meiU**d  wfth  black  ap'dtsi  wlitcli  ore  Iari«er  near  the  tip 
tlrau  at  the  ^bbf:    '  '^'     '  ^  ^        ^'         '^    -' 

it  iU  a  niftlVe'  if  South  America,  but  principally  of 
Mexierj  ;  tkit^elf  reset^bles  the  habits  of  the  otjter  species, 
and  cKmbsf  ti^s; ^        i  •  i^,i 

F,  Macrotira,  J™,;  OctlQid  taf,  "tfne^  i«et  eight 
inches  In  ^^ligtb,  ^t  Which  me  |  a  it  measures  nineteen 
inches,  and  When  rtftected  reaches,  to  the  occiput ;  the 
coat  Tery  nearly  resembles  itiat  of  the  Ocelot,  but  is 
lighter^  and  lias  the  lateral  'spots  more  distinct,  and 
better  marked  vrith  black  edgeSJ  It  was  formerly  con- 
sidered as  an  Oceldtdir separated  from  that  species 
by  Teminincfe    '  '^'*"*^    ' 

I      J   jM'ci       ■' 

€  Caid  ofmoderaU  uii\  standi  fig  high  on  the  ie^s  ;  eara 
lar^c^  and  not  tmfrtqumtiy  tipped  wfth  a  tuft  of  long 
hain;  iaii  rather  skorL  '  •*" •- 

P.  Lynv,  Lin* ;  ir  hrptr^  Btiff  ;  Lp^:t,  Fqn^  Body 
thick,  and  measnriTig-  rather  more  than  two  feet  frorn 
the  nose  to  the  tail;  tail  seven  inches^  skin  ver)'  soft. 
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Hs  g^De?^  CQlQ^freddbliftilvpUB^, spotted  viilKl^ 

or  ^iJacJi ;  ^he  head  inick,  at|tl  rouQdcd  wiih  four  ^rfiv^. 
wqvy  "blact  band?  Qn.the  che?k ;,  tbts  labial  wiijslfei^' 
whrte,  arranged  on  some  M^k  str«ak$  ^  ears  poioied^ , 
whifie  witfi^n,,  light  ^iT^us.  QQ  tbeadgr^^  «nd  pit^i^dly 
wlvUi^i  ;ti  tht£  rool^  and,  tipped  with  lonif  black  bain; 
iait  r^^chini:  ^Q  ^xtmmity  of  Uie  he^d,  and  rathprlee^ 
,th^  ibelialf  n^are^t  its  lip  entirely  bla^   It  m  a.iia|iTQ< 
of  the  Ifptresls  of  centrid  Europe,,  but  n«ver  Ibwkd  in 
Ind^a^  ai«hoii|;l>  so  stated  tp  be  by  tlie  Aneieni^*  who 
estee^^d  it  jrers^arkabje  fjot  ik  quick  aigbt,  and  andAer 
very   p^cutiar  property,  which  tbe  followiti^  liaeft  of. 
Ovid's  Mfiam^rph.  ^\\  413,  will  explain: 

It  was  formerly  felibd^  ih  IVJihfe;  Ud  Wit  lately  ha^ 


size 


F.  C«rrWirf(tf;-Tem. ;  Muscovite  Lynx,    About  the  a 

of  a  Wolf;  the  fur  is  vejy  long"  and  thick,  pa^icularlV 
^fb^Vi^'i^%\tibfi&e'm]  &c'Biifrs'onth7back 


Ww«B  fifg^  blade  ippls;  rouiid  and  rather 
oblort|f;«>rablHl'\i'te^5^i'%lrft^5  iht '  tiifls  V' the  ears 
fihoii  oi^ eti«i«V; Wttitlii^ ;  k' 'SeWiiJWutor' felaclfc ^stripe' 
^XeMA^fiotHiVtit  i)o6iWdr  dn^e  bf  thc|  ey4s  upon  the 
•  the^kai  att*itfi*  ^e*  theniselVetf  are  surrounded  wi^h  a 
W^ltWieki^th^  ttbi^rrt^dti  m  liisMe  bf]he,leg8 
have  no  spots;  the  tall  Ubo^itiine'Whes  lona  and 
•tjIprtHttmsVeteciyil  iti'>(Wt;'atdlhe  sipatleJcporUon 
near  ihk  ^  ehtfrfely  Mack.    The  skin?  of  tWs  speaes 


Y^^^  1-1  HI  i^iww  luv  w  121/  or  lou  irancs.        ,    , 
FiBortmii''T!m:\'t!aka^^^  pf  the 

Forrfer fc  '•Of  niiddling' yjze,  fcei^e^ii  th^  >Folf  and  the 
Fd*;  ih€  UfUm,  m  iibt;  io.tong  aiid leas  fin^  than  in 

Si^if^tf  ^  S^'?^r^^S^^^  ^hi^^ 'w  the  %a  and 
«wes  or  the  fte( ;  general  colour  grey,  wr^ve^  with 
orown  bJi  the  Bkfck.^nd  reddish  wl^fa,qn  tjti§)t>pllf[i'  no 

T\ ^^^^^Hfl^'l^  t>^^^?H^g,  pf  th^ W^W*.tipa  of 
the  ham  om  thi>  htiAV  ixu;««  ««  ,^«*^ *^j  -.-j„ir-. 


.^lffiiS''jl2C  n  ?.  %/eW.,  Ve  l?oj^dfirij4  ,with  black, 
^  Jm?  ilKS  .^i^^"^*^  9f  bw  a^  iwb  ,and  a  half 
m  wngta.  rhfs  18  considered  to^be  tha  Chat  du 
^anaaa  of  Geof^y. ,  .^ 

njE'i?"^: ^M  ^^  '  ^  CAirf  eerier desPourriers; 

f ^  XfyWi,  Pen.  Rather  smaller  than  the  common 
J^  f  gcnar^l  colour  fulvous,  spotted  with  brown,  and 
ra^tkedwUhl(^avybrow^  lines  on  the  thighs;  a  dark 
wr^t^^K-''^-^^"^  V^^  ^^5   ^^'^  cheat,  and 

jnth  some  black  hues;  tail  short,  marked  with  dusky 
bars,  and  its  tip  black,  but  mingled  with  a  few  white 

5f^  .  ^;'^^y^T  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  described  by  M. 

Temmiiick,  whidi,  however,  has  no  spot  or  streak  on 

It^  IfT  the  black  dorsal  line,  and  the  tip  of  tS 

T^^^fa  1^^"^^^^  of  America,  about  New  Yor? 

^Z'J^'f^^^'A  ^'"^''  ^"^^  P«°-  Its  general 
figu^  th^of  the  Cat;  is  abouttwo  feet  long,  L^ 


,l«|U.a)HWi9lff«aii^fafhQft»£feacU^  the  bend  of  F^is. 

iti^'%;'  U  tftandt  bfCarptaroinMeen  bud  twenty  inches^ 
•hii^ii  Dl^/h#ad>idio)nNinA^iiwitl^Mai>\obl««ig^  nose,  and 

MMfiAfvpfWdlipii  hairs  doatar  tfaan.ilwBe  of  the  Cat, 
shortest  on  the  head,  but  about  two  inches  long  on  the 

'^ht4^ i  #ar»TleddMil'.  Witfaw^-^Mdnthat Mia  at  thtir  tip 

i^JUaiQki.  head.Mdifupfmrjf^arte  'browd;  nndar 

partibrighA. hr^mn„anflf>atang9y  ihside tif  the  legs 
naar  ibe.  kDMi:^«triped>illRul0vcMly<>^th'  two  dusky 
hani>MyL*thi9k(ftiid)roond,oytollowi|h»bfown,  lind  thrice 
obacufdyiiamiulalcdtwithfbiaddixwitr  Chetip.  It  inha^ 
bUa  thamaislnidiatiiiiUrbbrd«i^g;i^attlN^€asp^  Sea, 
andisTery  wfid'andfiereeut  vt  ^u.  i. 
T  ^i\CaM§flilai'„%tpii\  ^BoMt  4£^ir^  > Brace.  About 
Ibeaisf.  TQi;»€at|»(tenuiH(aUei<ibr<tlla  tiding  of  its  tail 
>wi^-riiMtfi  f^itth»rftiiriiblaek«>Thigs>i^n  it,  and  the 
liaekiNmaliks  onthe  bAekj^'knd  niadmi  pe^is  of  thfe  legs 
iMeiabUigsrbootaui)  Nadii^iif'Iiib^i^ahd'Barbary. 
^.  JSVfiTdvdttiinliine^i/e  6^o«cQRilfBQ(Ki(;  Ft^ntm  Lynx, 
P«m (  AJbotfivttio;  ftet)  -aiift ra^talf 'long,  'and  sixteen 

>  M«be0bigii;>  it  ha*) 4i6iliiead>teail,faildftice  lengthened; 
ihe/v^qptr  paat/of  Hwibodytreddish  bit>wn,  the  under 
vfbite,  iaaiaitt^«bo  4ii»iinMe'>aiitf  ao«ti  of  the  eaf^,  but 
'  tbdcf  puAtr  Murtee  Mack V '  tikeyrar^  v^  long,  and  termi- 
nated Wkbia  Idng'Uadi  tttSb^^^iOi*  short,  not  reaching 

•  bekiivithelMok-^JiiAdipnhof^arfileg^^tri^  black. 
;Nat«f^of  Ptoriris^India^candlBtabaiy.  lliis  is  probaUy 
iihe^Lynxof  tfae<Anoienlat  Iti  Hves' on* Mnalt  animals;  it 
issaidAofbUbw  illie<lMoii 'toipiek  'up"  the  remains  of 
Ilk  food^  and  ha^/hbenv  ealM  the  liiidn's  guide  or  pro- 

•  tidtiv  aa^wett  aa^^hiMjbtkaK  tftnm  it  behig  supposed  to 
I  find  gameifiar  ^ait  animal,  whieb* is  if^iy  deficient  in  scent 

F.^'JiVMOMrfff, 'Raihyesctue^  'FiUddUd  Lynx,  This 
and  the  tfavfa  iblibWingr  is)^e»  itfe  described  in  the 
Jlhhtn6tm'3SmMy  Md^a^inefor  1817.  The  Fasciated 
Lynxr  is»«f  ihi^e  •sfife«,'ahd  (has  a  *very  thick  coat  of 
aiireddiabibkNm  ooioilr,  istriped  and  spotted  on  the 
mpffer  pam  witb  blddfc'ilt  >»^a»j  fbund  by  Capts.  Lewis 
and  Clsike  ^n  Ihe  Norliii^neit  ^oast  6f  North  America. 

F.Montmd,  ORaiin.  i^JMbtkHteth  Cat  of  theAmeri- 
tcana;  Ffbm  th#e»to  fbur  fe^  long";  the  coat  greyish 
>and  imsfkHiAed  abor^;  whHiih  imd  spotted  with  brown 
benaatii;  theocan^  have  no  tUfU,  are  black  without, 
and  i^Htiad  with  yellow  bnd  white  Within ;  the  tail  very 
^ahmrt  andl^  gfey.'  Natit^of  the  highlands  in  New 
York,  of  the  mountains  of  Alleffhany,  andPera. 

FS  Fi6rid(gMt^l^AfkXilim9^  Lynx.  Smaller 
than  tbe-Bay  £/ynx ;  eai^  not  tufled ;  coat  greyish,  the 
sides  varied  with  yellowish  brown  spots,  and  waving 
black  Vayrf.   ^Native  of  Florida. 

F.  Aurea,  lUfin. ;  Ooiden  Lynx.  About  half  as  large 
again  as  the  Cat ;  general  colour  bright  shining  yellow 
spotted  with  black  and  white ;  belly  spotted  pale  yel- 
low ;  tail  v^ry  short.  Fotmd  on  the  banks  of  Yellow 
Stone  River. 

F.  Pardina^  Tem. ;  fc  Loup  Cervier^  Perrault ;  For- 
iugue$e  Lynx  of  the  Furriers.  In  size  equalling  the 
European  Badger,  but  standing  high  on  the  legs  ;  tail 
short,  but  longer  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  that  of  the 
European  Lynx ;  coat  ^ort,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
marked  with  longitudinal  black  stripes,  which  are  longer 
on  the  back  than  on  the  sides  and  limbs ;  neck  orna- 
mented with  delicate  black  stripes  upon  a  yellowish 
ground,  and  extending  upon  the  &ce,  spots  at  the  root 
of  the  tail  small  and  black;  tufls  on  the  ears  very 
distinct  and  black.  It  is  found  on  the  mountaina  of 
Portugal ;  the  skin  is  not  very  valuable. 
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FBU8.   f  Cat»  of  moderAie  or  maU  nze  and  thart  It^    CkXB 
properly  so  caUed. 

F.  Cahm,  Lin. ;  k  Choi  et  ie  ChtU  Sausage,  Buff. ; 
Common  Cat^  Pen.  It  raeasanes  abont  two  feet  eight 
inches,  and  some  laige  males  three  feet,  of  which 
one  foot  is  the  length  of  the  tail ;  it  varies  much  in 
«frize,  according  to  the  countries  it  inhabits,  those  of 
the  south  are  not  larger  than  our  Domestic  Cat,  whilst 
-those  of  Asia  and  the  midland  forests  of  Surope  are 
much  larger.  The  for  is  soft,  -very  long;  the  silky 
hairs  few,  but  also  very  long;  the  face  yellowish  red; 
the  mu2zle  surrounded  with  I  black  band  ;  chin  bioWn< 
labial  whiskers  yellowish  or  white;  head  grey,  and 
marked  with  a  black  stripe  before  and  behind  the 
ears;  back  and  limbs  deep  grey  more  or  less  defeu^ 
and  marked  with  bands  mora  or  less  distinct,  accord- 
ing to  the  animal's  age,  and  gradually  lost  on  the 
sides ;  the  black  stripes  meet  ai^  form  a  line  along  the 
ridge  of  the  back ;  chest  and  belly  white ;  tail  ceachiiig 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  scapula,  nearly  as  thick  at  its 
tip  as  its  root,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  body,  with 
three  semicircular  black  bands  ott  its  posterior  •  half, 
end  a  black  tip ;  the  extremities  of  the  limbs  greyish 
yellow,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  blade.  The  female 
differs  in  not  being  of  so  large  a  size;  the  geBeral 
colour  is  shaded  with  ash,  and  slightly  tinged  with 
yellow  or  bright  red ;  the  stripes  are  less  distinct,  which 
render  the  female  of  grey  blond,  whilst  the  males  are 
greyish  ash.  The  Wild  Cat  is  found  in  all  the  large 
forests  of  Europe ;  those  of  Hungary  and  Russia,  and 
the  Asiatic  Provinces,  are  of  a  larger  kind,  their  for 
much  foier,  and  more  valuable. 

F.  ManicubUa,  Ruppel ;  Booied  Cat  of  Egypt.  Ia 
form  resembles  the  last  species,  except  in  being  a  third 
less  in  size,  and  having  the  tail  longer  and  more  slen- 
der ;  in  colour  it  somewhat  resembles  the  female  wild 
Cat ;  the  for  is  short  and  silky,  but  the  woolly  hair 
sparing;  the  upper  parts,  outside  of  the  legs,  and  tail, 
ashy  yellow,  clouded  with  yellow  and  black,  owing  to 
each  hair  being  tinged  alternately  with  those  coloun;; 
by  the  union  of  their  black  tips  on  the  occiput  and 
back  of  the  nedc,  seven  or  eight  delicate  arched  bands 
are  produced ;  and  the  same  circumstance  causes  the 
black  tinge  along  the  ridge  of  the  bade  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  tail,  near  the  tip  of  which  are  two.black 
ringfs ;  the  labial  and  superciliary  whiskers  are  white, 
but  the  shorter  ones  brown;  above  the  eyes,  sepa^ 
rated  by  a  tawny  line,  is  a  white  spot ;  the  muzzle, 
throat,  and  other  under  parts  white,  but  the  chest  is 
douded  with  tawny ;  a  narrow  odirish  band  .passes 
from  the  posterior  comer  of  the  eyes  bdow  the  eara^ 
which  are  white  within  and  gprey  without ;  five  or  six 
small  and  blackish  bands  are  disposed  in  drcles  on  the 
thighs ;  the  outside  of  the  legs  are  marked  with  four  or 
five  small,  transverse,  blackish  brown  bands,  and  the 
insides  with  two  black  spots  ;  the  soles  and  back  of  the 
tarsus  and  metatarsus  are  black.  This  spedes  was 
found  in  Nubia,  near  Ambukol,  by  M.  Ruppel. 

Much  differenee  of  opinion  has  existed  among  Zoo- 
logists as  to  the  stock  whenoe  our 

Dometdc  Cast  proceeds.  It  was  formeriy  supposed 
io  have  sprung  from  the  Witd  Cat,  F,  Catw;  and 
Sdireber  has  very  properly  distinguished  it  from  that 
animal  by  its  smeller  size,  and  the  comparative  short- 
neas  and  thickness  of  its  hair.  It  has  been,  however, 
well  observed  by  Tenminck,  tint  the  difference  in  size 


f»BSs«nt»  one  of  the  Btnmg^t  otj^Mtions  to  ti«s  ofdoioa 
that  the  Domestic  is  sprung  from  the  Wild  Cat,  as  it  is 
well  known  to  every  observant  person,  although  not  a 
Naturalist,  that  animals  when  domesticated  instead  of 
becoming  smaller,  increase  in  size,  in  consequence  of 
being  better  fod,  and.  Jess  ea;|>Qsed.  than  those  in  a 
natural  state;  ^so* that  theiiAoreaae  of  the  yltal  powers^ 
as  might  >be  expected,  improves  the  breed  rather  than 
deteriorates  it.  From  this  drcumstance,  and  also  from 
the  fact  4xf  the  F,  Gaim  :bmii^  its  tail,  shorter  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  *6f  ke  body,  and  truncated,  so  as  to 
be  of  the  same  tlnckiless  tfaroughoutt  instead  of  taper* 
ing  towards  ;Uie  tip,  Jibe  that.of  jthe  Domestic  Caty 
Temminck  fairly  presumes,  that  it  is  not  that  species 
which  is  the  parent  stock,  but  the  F.  Maniculata, 
which  resemb)^  the  Domestic  Cat  in  its  general  form, 
and  in  the  .length  of  its  (ail,  though  the  whole  figure 
"of  the  animal  is  of  less  dimensions.  He  is  also  inclined 
to.  believe,  that  the  dome^ication  of  the  Cat  owes  its 
origin  to  the  jEg^tians,  in  whose  country  the  F. 
ManiciilcUa  is  indigenous.  It  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable, that  other  varieties  have  also  sprung  up  from  the 
intercourse  of  this  species  with  the  Wild  Cat. 

The  value  of  Cats  seems  in  time  past  to  have  been  well 
understood ;  for  during  the.  reign  of  Howel  Dda,  or  Hoel 
the  Good,  a  Prince  of  Wales,  who  died  A,  d.  948,  laws 
were  in  existence  for  its  preservation;  any  person  who 
destroyed  a  Cat  belonging  to  the  Prince's  granary  was 
to  be  fined  one  milch  ewe,  her  fleece  and  lamb,  or  as 
much  wheat  as  would  cover  the  tip  of  the  Cat's  tail 
when  she  had  been  hung  up  by  the  tail  with  her  head 
touching  the  ground.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  ani- 
mal depended  on  its  age,  a  kitten  before  it  could  see 
was  prized  at  a  penny ;  till  it  had  caught  a  Mouse  two- 
pence, and  after  that  time  fourpence,  which  at  that 
period  were  large  sums ;  the  seller  forfeited  a  third  of 
its  value,  however,  if  the  Cat  had  not  its  claws  whole, 
was  not  a  good  mouser,  and,  if  a  female,  a  good  nurse. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Domestic  Cat ;  the 
Vharircux  Cat  is  of  an  uniform  greyish  slate  colour.  The 
Spanish  Cat,  or  Tortoise-shell  Cat,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  has  the  peculiar  colours  which  its  name  implies  ; 
the  males  of  this  variety  are  scarce,  and  within  a  few 
years  have  been  known  to  fetch  enormous  prices.  The 
Angora  Cat,  remarkable  for  the  great  length  and  silki- 
ness  of  its  hair,  particularly  on  tlie  neck,  belly,  and 
tail,  whilst  those  of  the  head  and  legs  are  short,  is  coa- 
sidered  by  Temminck  as  a  variety  of  some  at  present 
miknown  species,  probably  of  the  Asiatic  Provinces. 

F.  Jaguarondi,  Lacep. ;  JaguarojuU,  This  animal 
is  about  two  feet  six  in  length,  from  the  bead  to  the 
root  of  the  tail ;  atid  the  tail  itself^  about  twenty-two 
inches  long,  ,when  reflected  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the 
neck ;  it  is  of  slender  and  elegant  proportions,  with  a 
small  head  and  projecting  under  lip,  and  short  round 
ears ;  the  coat  is  short  and  close,^most  commonly  black, 
with  l!ie  tips  of  the  hair  grey.  It  is  a  native  of  Para- 
guay, living  either  singly  or  in  company  on  the  bordera 
of  forests. 

F.  Cdidogaster^  Tern.;  Peruvian  Cat.  About  the 
size  of  a  Fox,  rather  more  than  three  feet  in  length,  of 
which  &e  tail  occupies  one-third ;  the  face  is  broad  and 
obtuse ;  labial  whiskers  black,  tipped  with  white;  the 
coat  is  short,  soft,  and  very  smootli,  of  a  mouse  grey 
colour,  spotted  chocolate  brown,  whicl^  are  oblong  on 
the  ridge  of  the  back,  but  rounded  elsewhere ;  all  the 
Cinder  parts,  and  the  insides  of  the  legs»  are  whlte^ 
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FOS.    9|kitted  With  chdeolato*  Inown  $  the  tail  diBq>- liMWik 
-       Native  of  Peru  and  Ghill. 

FELL  F.  Jtfw»nci»i«,  HorsefieW ;  F.  MinMUt^Tem, ;  Bengal 
Cat^  Pen.  Ab^ut  the  size  of  our  Domestic  Gat,  with  its 
tail  a  third  of  UiewfaoleleD^of  the  aaimak;  the.  head, 
nedc,  upper  parts,  oolode  of-  tbe>)cgs,  «nd  upper  part 
of  Ae  taiF,  of  a^  light  dufir  6p»wncol«ttiv  iBdiniagon  the 
sides  to  ash,  and  'beneath  aad.o^'tlia  iiMidea  of'the 
legs  to  white  ;  dpots-ond  trlripes  of  black:  are  noticed 
on  "Oie  up{ier  parts^-  fbnttirig«ibur  iiaiTo#,  parallel  stripes 
extending  from  the  AM^head'toihe* shoulders  9  and  four 
others,  Tpry  narrow,  extending  along  the^^ine,  these 
last  often'  ftttemipted  so  68  to  form  a  aeries  of  spots ; 
below  these  are  spots  of  blackish  brown,  placed  at 
regular  distances,  roonder  and  smaller  on  the  thighs 
thni  on  -the  shoulders ;  they  ate  extremely  small  upon 
the  upper  pari  of  the  tail^  along  which  they  extend  to  its 
tip ;  the  throat  is  marked  with  a  blackish  cvoss,  and 
three  oliiers  less  distinct  are  en  the  neck  ;  the  belly  ia 
marked  with  three  rows  of  black  spots;  and  the  insides 
of  the  legs  striped.  transTersely  with  the  same  colour. 
Native  of  Java. 

F.  Majiid^  Pallas.  About  the  size  of  a  Fox,  and  in 
ai^earance  much  reaonbling  the  Lynx  in  form,  elcept 
in  the  length  of  the  tail,  which  reaches  the  goond,  and 
is  marked  with  six  black  rings ;  its  general  colour  a 
tawny  red,  with  two  black  spots  on  tlie  top  of  the  head, 
aod  two  parallel  black  stripes  on  the  cheeks.     It  is*  a 


FELL. 


iMive  o£tha  dbserts  of  MopgoUan  Tartary,  and  preys    FSUSi, 
principally  ou  the  Lqpus  Dauricus, 

F,  Pajeros,  Desm. ;  Pampa  Cat,  D'Azzara.  Rather 
lai^er  than  our  con^mon  Cat;  its  hair  long  and  soft,  of  ^ 
a  bright  greyish  brown  abov^,  and  tr^vsversely  striped 
with  reddish  bands  oi^.tlv^  throi^t  an^  beily,  and  marked 
with  darkish  rings  oin^.the  paws.  ,  It  ji^habits  the  Pampas 
or  plains  South  of  Buenos  Ayi;e3,  and  feeds  on  Par- 
tMges  and  young.  Bpdl^uck^ ;  from  its  preference  of  cold 
and  temperate  cliimate9»,and  the  thickness  of  its  fur, 
D'Aasara  lA.-.incUaed  tp  think  it  connected  with  the 
Xiynx.  .  .,>     • 

F.EyrOk  Deea.;  JEiym  Cai^  D'Azzara.  Size  of  the 
common  Cait(>  g^n^ral  colour  light  red;  a  white  spot 
00  each  ffde  of.thetnoise,  as  well  as  the  lower  jaw  and 
whiskers;  tail  thiokish.;  iria  rpynd.  Native  of  Paraguay. 

P.Tigrina^lAn,^  leMargay,  Buff, ;  Cayenne  Cat,  Pen. 
Noteo  large  to  the  common  Cat ;  general  colour  tawny 
above  and  whitish  beneath ;  marked  on  th^  back  with 
oblongf  brownish  black  spots,  and  with  oblique  bands 
on.  the  sides ;  the  shoulders  marked  with  deep  tawny 
spots. edged  with  hvownish  hlaek;  tail  marJced  with 
ieragukr  rings.  It  is  very  common  in  South  America, 
but  domesticated  with  great  difficulty. 

See  Buflbn,  Hktoire  Naturelle;  Cuvier,  Regne 
Animal ;  *Desmarest,  Mammaiagi^  ;  Temminck,  Mono^ 
gra^kieM  dt  Mwamalogie  ;  fiennant,  Hutory  of  Quad" 
rupeds* 


TELL.  Wherever  you  fere  By  fiiih  or  by  ^Z ;  occurs 
(says  Skinner)  in  Juliana  Barns :  nve  per  tylvam,  aive 
per  campum.     Fell  is  felled,  field, 

Tbe  syWuis  that  alMuithe  neighbouring  wood*  dicl  dwells 
Both  iQ  the  tufty  frith,  aod  in  the  mosayfeU, 
Forsook  tbttr  gkwmy  bowen. 

Drayton.    Poiy-Wiim,  uog  17. 

Fell,  Sw.  JiaeU ;  Gcr.  /c/*.  Ray  (jGlos9,  Northan.) 
explains,  Fell ;  mom,  a  mountain ;  and  refers  to  the 
Scholiast  upon  Aristophanes.  Ihre  and  Wachter  both 
refer  to  ^'XXcif,  (in  Suidas,}  h,  c.  toVo*  7r€Tpu)d€U,  loca 
petroaOyiTumtana :  and  the  former  says,  that  both  ^oWc*? 
and  (in  Uesychius)  0a\ai,  monies  et  speculee,  seem  to  be 
of  the  same  family  witii/etf.  The  Swedish /adf^  (Ihre) 
is  properly,  A  ridge  of  mount^s  or  rocks. 

So  may  oar  ewes  receive  the  mouating  nmmes ; 
And  woe  bring  thee  the  earliest  of  our  lambes: 
So  may  the  first  of  all  (nxr/elh  be  thine. 
And  both  the  beestoing  of  our  goati  and  kioe, 
Aa  thon  oar  folds  dost  still  secure. 

Ben  Jontm,    PatCt  AHMvertarie,    Hymn  4. 

On  a  nearer  approach  appeared,  ikmers  and  their  fiimilies, 
tKpnres  and  their  daughters,  hastening  up  from  the  dales,  and  down 
tW  feth  froB  every  qnarter,  gUttcriog  in  the  sun,  and  pressing  for- 
WHdtoj«»th«stamg.  Orof.    Lettert.     7<»  IV.  PTorlm. 

Fell.  adj.  -)  A.  S.  felle;  Dutch,  fel;  Fr.  feUe, 
Fell,  n.  f  felon ;  It.  fello,  fellon.  The  A,  S, 
Fe'llness,  V/H/c,  Somner  says,  \s[crudelis,  cruel, 
Fk^LOM,  y  fen  J  ft.  bilis,  gall,  anger,  choler,  melan- 
Fa'u.T.       Jcholinesse.  The  Lat./fZ,  Vossius  thinks, 

is  finm  the  Gr.  x«^V>  X  ^^^  f     I*  is  used  as  the 
^Tr.JHie  ;  cruel^  fierce,  furious,  untractablc,  outragi- 

ous."  Cotgrave. 

^*  Fellon  ;  so  called  from  the  fierceness,  the  keenness, 

of  the  pain."  Skinner. 


{e  parties  wer  %o  felle  alterc^nd  00  ilk  side, 
at  non  ]ye  soth  couih  telle,  whidir  pes  or  werre  eolde  tide, 
Bot  God  ]Hit  is  of  ffiyghli  &  majr  help  whan  he  wiile. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  314. 

>anne  is  flesshe  a/etf  wyndo.  In  flourfng  time 
Jr^H^h  lifiMno  fuid  lualss.  so  loude  he  gf nne)  blowe. 

Pien  Ptoukman.     Fision,  p.  306. 

For  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foli  anentes  God,  for  it  is  written 
I  schai  catcbe  wise  men  in  her /el  wisdom. 

fWidi/.     1  CoryHtkkin§,  ch.  iii. 

Ther  nMs  ywis  no  serpent  so  cruel, 
Whan  man  tredeth  on  his  tail,  ne  half  so  fel, 
As  woman  is,  whjin  she  hath  caught  an  ire; 
Very  Yengeance  is -than  hise  desire. 

Chaucer.    The  Sompnouree  Tale,  v.  7684. 

For  me  fortune  nafellf  list  dispose 

|dy  harme  is  hid,  that  I  dare  not  disclose. 

Id.    The  nmre  of  CuHeeie,  fol.  249. 

Stormes  riefest  rende  the  sturdy  stonte  pine  apple  tree^ 
Of  lofty  ruing  towers  the  falles  ihe  feller  be. 
Most  fers  doth  lightning  light,  were  ftirthest  we  do  see 
The  hilles  Ihe  valley  to  forsake. 

rneertmne  Ametwn.    The  Golden  Meane. 

O  Jooe,  whiche  botbe  canst  eke  aod  easti 

al  dok>ur  and  all  teene. 
Rue  on  my  chylde  (the  mother  crieth) 

who  nowe  fiue  weekes  bathe  bene. 
With  feuer  quaitayne,  felly  tosis, 

.  Drani^    Horace. 


Satire  3. 


The  kyng  loked  feUy  on  theym,  for  greatly  he  hated  the  people  of 
Calys  for  the  gwt  damages  ttd  dytpAeasuiet  they  had  done  him  oa 

the  see  before*  ,       ,  .    .    ,^i* 

LardBcwcr:    Frmamrt.     Crvefefe,  vel.  u  eh.  146. 

O  let  hhn  ftr  be  banWied  away. 

And  in  his  stead  let  Love  for  ever  dwell  I 
Sweete  Love,  that  doth  his  golden  wings  embay 
In  blessed  nectar  and  pure  pleantfvs  weU 

UnCioubled  of  vile  fsere  or  bitter /W/.        

Spemer.     Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  caa.  11. 
k2 
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^^  forth  her  youpg  wh«lps,  wiUipufe ,  Ivvipe  j>r  fMifi^o,  unknit  ,«nd  un> 


"-^^^ 


joynted^  having  r\ti  dutinct  \\viha  o/:  members  to  be  $t:ooe., 

. ,  ,„  .     .,     .  .    .  JiaM^mL,  P^flrcA,  iol  179. . 

.    .T'l  ■  ■  Ml'  i'\i  '*v      n''iu' -J^eiler  grief 
Than  ^erskjlful  hand  did  ^i\'^, relief  ,  ,• 

Dwells  on  my  soul,  and  njayue  beal'jl  by  yoji,    J 
Fwf  tie auteo us  viVgm^    '*       './"  '   '  '., 

'ffHa^mnfdntti^lhhAer,   the  Fatih/ttl  Sheph^desi,  act  R,  i^:  1. 

It  is  neither  a  rich  patrician's  shqoe'  that  qureth  the  gout  in  the 
feet,  nor  a  costly  and'ptecfou^  ting  thaf  h'ealelh  tUe  whitlaw  or  felon 
in  the  fingers :  nor  yet  a  briucdV  dladifiti'ihat  easeth  fhe  head<^ch. 

'  '.;;,;_',     '  Hotland,    f /iiMrcA,  f^L  120.    ' 

. , A . ,    J](ik^-^  a  9^rf;«k<)|»^  felly  bite  and  tear 

The  stone,  which  passed  straunger  at  him  threw. 

•  •* .    ,^  ^eMii^«'  .Facrw:^M»«^book  fv.  Gaii,"S,  ' 

He#ts  ttcTthef  ^ven  to  gftfcd^e  fcxtoHIon  6r  *orer-fiercelyaqd/r//y 
bent,  oT  hdtly  t€i  upondiwig-TriWhieP.    '    '' 

nmuitt.' '' JM)lAttt^i,'m  49.  ^  totutetntiht  and  JuUcaam, 

Als  when  his  brother  saw  the  f«?d  liteod xa'yl^  "*   "  ^ 

Adowi^e  so  f;^t^  and  all  his,  armour  steepci,  . 

I*tfr  ieryye//i<?wtf  fowd  he^'an'.td  weep. 

'Spenser.     Fqerie  QueenCj^hodkiL  C9iD,B, 

The  same  vjjid  bofot,  notwUh^Undkig  they'  be  always  raging,  yet 
become  mild  and  leave  eff. all  their  outf^geoua/e^^lw  for  the .  spite 
of  those  seven  ceremonious  holy  days,  wherein  the  priests  at  Mem- 
phis celeVrAte  thQ.a9tiviUe  of  ^pis» .  i 

Holland,    ^mmmnuj,  fol.  2}  2.    Ju/ianus, 
Fell  Arctic  like  an  angry  tyger  far'd, 
And  Tike  a  lion  Palamon  appear*d. 

Dry  den.     Pa/amon  and  Arcite^  book  ii. 
Inrag'd.at  first,  he  scntu'd  so  weak  a  jail. 

And  leapt,  and  flew,  and  flounced  to  and  fro ; 
But  when  he  found  that  nothing  could  avail, 
He  set  him  felltf  down  and  gnaw'd  his  bitter  nail. 

Thomson,     The  Castle  of  Indo/ertfe, 

Fell,  v.  "^  A.  S.  fyllan,  gefyllan  ;  Dutch,  vdlen  ; 
Fe'ller,  VGer.  faelkn;  Sw.  ftcUa;  to  cause  to 
Fe'llinq.  J  fail 

1^0  fall  or  cause  to /o^^;  to  strike,  throw,  or  hurl 
down ;  to  knock  down ;  to  hew  down. 

For  he  and  Tytus  ys  sone  of  ourc  Lord  vnderetoode, 

Fourti  jcr  aftur  fat  he  deide  on  fe  rode, 

And  wende  to  Jerusalem  and  Jat  ioMnfelde  to  grounde. 

R.  Gloucester f  p.  70. 
Je  burgeis  of  London  were  wrojre  &  stoute, 
6c  said  )>ci  suld  fond  toftHe  Knoute'a  pride. 

/?.  BrunnCf  p.  48. 
Maple,  thorn,  beche,  ew,  whipultre. 
How  they  wercfeldj  shal  not  be  told  for  me. 

Chaucer.     The  Knighles  Ta/e,  v.  2927. 
Bnt  nightingales  a  full  great  rout 
That  flyen  over  his  head  about 
The  leaves /e/r/en  as  they  flyen. 

Jd.    Romant  of  the  Rose,  v.  91 1 . 
And  as  llie  clerke  Guide  telleth, 
The  great  trees  to  grounde  hefelleth, 
With  strength  of  his  owne  might. 
And  nwde  an  huge  fire  vpright. 
And  lepte  hym  selfe  thcrin  at  ones, 
And  breni  himself  both  fleshe  and  bones. 

Gower.     Conf.  Am.  book  ii.  fol.  40. 
But  so  soone  as  the  Russians  had  felled  the  woods  and  had  built 
towncs  and  villages  in  their  place,  the  said  pension  ceased  together 
with  the  trees  which  were  cut  down. 

HaklHft.     Voyage,  ^c.  rol.  i.  fol.  225.     The  genera/,  of  the  D.  of 
Mote.  ''  '' 

Yet  did  he  [Januaryl  quake  and  quiver  like  to  quell, 
And  blowe  his  naylcs  to  warrao  them  if  he  may ; 
Por  they  were  numb'd  wriih  holding  all  the  day 
An  hatchet  keeney  with  which  hefei/ed  wood. 
And  from  the  trees  did  lop  the  needlesse  spray. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  can.  7.     Of  MutabUitU. 
For  at  most  of  them  were/W&rf  and  strncken  starke  dead,  either 
with  the  l)odiei  of  the  trees,  or  broken  arms  and  bougbes ;  so  the  rest 


of  tbe.mu|tUtud/^.affi;igh(ed  ^i(^ihi4UQelrpi9cte4,ln4oDhl^»tne  wee** 

dent,  were  killed  by  the  Qaules  that  beset  ^1  ^evtstfeightf.^^fid  pasr 

sages  of  the  wood.  Holland.     Livius.  fol.  490. , 

,.•..»■.''   1  .  '4  •   » 
Two  highbrow'drockes  on  eyt^er  si^e  begit^^^  I  ^         ,•.    . 
As  with  an  arcH46  cW'thfe  valley  iii,   ' 
Upon  thfe'tf  ragged- fronts  rfioTttrrithenoflltei  ^      ^    •     • 
UntouchM  of  Myy>^er^«baitefullstMak«ft.       '   '1      •    " 
'.<     -:   ■  '-    AyMoike.     Britannia*  s  Pastora/s,  book  ii.  song  3. 

Thus  you  will  Have'a-tdpsfeiTeedyfe^'  a'jfWJi^^r-Wiehin  eight' ycatt. 
^'  .   .'.    '^Evelyn,     5y/t>a,  ch.  yii.     Of  the  thettnut. 

And  lookittg  imdemeafhtlie  soti  '    '     '* 

He  [Hifeseus]  saw  proiid  Arcife  and'  fierce  t'&lamori,         ^' 
In  moriaiibattfi doling  blow; on idpw i^.'  '..*■"  ^ 
..  JUkf  Ugbtmng  dam*.d  their  fau^hions  to  and  fro. 
And  shot  a  dreadful  gleam,  so  streng  they  strool^^ 
There  seemed  less  force  required  to  fell  an  oak. 

Dry  den.     Palamon  and  Arcfte,  book  ii» 

'PzLh,  n.  A^S.fM;  Goth.^^L;  Dui<^,  vd;  which 
Junius  <leiriv«»'frcMh  the  LMit.  peMis,  a  skin  or  hide ;  and 
peUu  from  the  'Gr.  0eXXot,  ihe  bark  or  hide  of  a  tree ; 
obserriiig:  that  the  A.  S.  fill,  was  also  so  applifed. 

"Hhe  skin  orliide. 

And  said :  he  nod  al.bia  skinno  atones 

Were  worthy  to  be  brent  both/e//  and  bonei.' 

ChoMoer,     7*hefr»t  J^okm/  IHilutJ 

In  ihis  xxttii.  y«dre,  the  kjnig,  for  ye  greet  Warre  that  he  had  with 
the  Frensbe  kynge  and  ellys  where  cunauded  a  new  subsydle  to  be 
leuyed  vpon  al  y*  sarplers  ai  voile  goynge  out^of  Baglande  (with  all 
fellys  and  hydes  in  lykc  manor.  Fabian,  Anna  129G. 

And  after  she'sliuld  be  made  sitic  on  a/c// with  wooUe,  that  shee 
might  leame,  what  she  ought  to  do  at  home. 

Ftves,     The  Instruction  of  a  Christian  fVoman,  sig,  B  6. 

God  sendcth  her  m  season  a  goodly  fiiire  feruent  feuer,  that  maketh 
her  hones  to  rattle,  &  wasteth  away  her  wanton  ilesli,  U  beautyfielli 
her  faire/tf//  wyth  the  coloure  of  a  kite's  claw. 
Sir  Tltomas  More.     Workes,  fol.  1 149-     ThefirU  Booht  of  Comfort 
against  Tribulation, 

Macs.  The  time  has  beene,  my  senses  would  have  cool'd 
To  heare  a  night«shrieke.  and  mjfell  of  haire 
Would  at  a  dismall  treatise  rowze  and  stirre 
As  life  were  in*t. 

Shakspeare,    Macbeth,  fol.  150 

A  prince  is  the  pastor  of  the  people.  Hee  ought  to  sheere,  not  Xo 
flea  his  sheep ;  to  take  their  fleeces,  not  their /e/«. 

Ben  Jonson.     Discoveries,  fol.  107. 

FELLOE,  A.  S.  faJge.  The  iron  wherewith  the 
cart-wheel  is  bound,  says  Somner.  GeT,f'lge;  Dutch, 
velge,Jlexura,  curvalura.  Ger.fdgen;  Dutch»  velgen^ 
volvere. 

And  the  faclon  of  the  wheeles  was  like  the  facion  of  a  charct 
wheelc,  their  axeltrees,  and  their  naucs  and  their/c//or»,  and  their 
spokes  were  all  molten.  Bible,  1583.     1  Kings,  ch.  vii.  v.  33. 

Out,  out,  thou  strumpet-fortune,  all  you  Gods, 
In  generall  synod  take  away  her  power : 
Breake  all  the  spokes  and  follies  from  the  wheelc. 
And  boule  the  round  naue  down  the  hill  of  heauen, 
As  low  as  to  the  Fiends. 

Shahspeare.    Hamlet,  fol.  264. 


FE'LLOW,  V. 

Fe'lLOW,  71. 

Fe'llow-less. 

Fe^llowlike, 

Fe'llowship. 


Spelman  (in  v.  Felagus)  says,  from 
the  Sax.yc,  i.  e.Jldes,  and/firg",  ligatu^, 
X  hence  the  Anglo-Normans,  chang^ing' 
(according  to  their  custom)  g  into 
w,  pronounced  it  feiawe  :  and  we, 
fellow.  And  he  quotes  a  passage  from  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  in  which  the  Low.  Lat.  fhlapu 
ejuSj  is  interpreted, ^rfe  cum  eo  ligatus, 

Hickes  {Gram,  Anglo-Saj:.  p.  6)  from  the  A..S,folg^ 

ian,Jilig'ean^  to  follow :  and  in  this  Etymology,  Min- 

shcw,  Skinner,  and  Screnius  are  unanimous.     Ihre  (in 

t?.  FtBlfPge)  is  uncertain.     Fellow,  then,  literally,  is 

A  follower;  a  companion,  an  associate;   one  with 
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9^imfatmtxipminM€,  fetHt  ot»  pate)  uftSt^  bt^cokk-' 
To  ttialch  or  mate,  to  pair.  , .      , 

X  "  m»  T  Jno<J  ,»\ivu.\».n*V  »M«wMi-\<v     .iki^Sikteetterf  p.  63. 


f  ttMJtt  klsdrtAA,  Anrt tr  fli«  1«M  Ahcfeid  iKine  thumgif  IttyMfo^,  it  FELLOW, 
ist>*Krig*lo^tft«boiift!»»*'of  Sii'WffiiaahTryjhbdLpneofthe  '  '^^^  — 

Secretaries  of '^&te,'who  i^tmti%Ad^it;  ak'mk  fkvo^iritie.  tb'&y 
caras^-Ud'lbRto'iU^i^parteetihti^  I  havemade it  mine. 


carej' 

^  If  eatiog  and  driokingjbd  naVut^yliertirn^  "^  so  too.    tt  anyjappe- 
ttte  or  sense  be  diit^VaVthe  ^hse  offeUounhip  U  the  aam^.     . 

nv>w>  .  .^^  ojl  r >y)s>,  pVdsjt' jke^jjcelje  io.^ 

gome  sjpo^,  to  rejkj  ha(^()in«|s  po^s^^'cj^  ^ , 


r,  sec.  2.  - 
6|ir>y)s>,pidst'tfcej;?(!eneto.^.  !*  ., 

y,  ^  Wfiec^  nw  worn  ^8pu|,^^^ch  wand'nng  hope  atrtot, 
ttay  gather  oliss,  to  see  mjfeUowt  blest. 


Bothe  &ith  and  bu8>liAiii«<¥pM(ft>bv^i^ifdMM4in»i':  ^  >  >t 

Thai  ich  ni«ta!/Wtfr^/jy  VV&iffilK/^  iK^'Ibrtiiife  Me:"  ^ 

And'8eyen.'if  we  fe'ad^enlicn  in*  ttii 'dales  of  oyre  fadris,  «e 
iddMrao(<M.liblwlJrrM^ini^»i)lo4^  .  i  f  fT 

Imu    ;  -.hifl  io  ^u^y  r.  <^\\  >v^  .tiPNi/(^  lAW^AwiYdnlKaiiiiMirL 

^?*^^lJ3iifffli?^4W''^HFe?Jrtf  J  *^  The  Lorf  God,  by  Liither;  .artd  tutlier's  fenata^lifhQurers  in  the 

!  IS  in  fiel  We  ban  filaufschip  fogidrc,  iWS  ,W  biy^  ot  ten     vineyafd  of  the  Lord,  and  'by  his  goodly  successours,  did  make  the 
M  sone  densith  us  fro  al  synne.  '  'rd:  ^1  /wi,  cb.'t*       doctrine  itiafvaUbn  more  mimrcit '  and sh'aldng  off  tl 


/Jn^^^Ji,'^'    )     •.     .'*   •    i.'i'-r.i   ,      I /<  ,  n    •     'ill 
Aa^MKjnnflt  g^  av«yN«i|mefia'&iral  libei|y  to  enjoy  civil  ad?an- 
Wh^J^  ip^Bstsa^m?^  Sftme  i^vil.IJberacs,  ftr  the.a^v^^gr%ttp■ 
roenved  from  the  communion  9^^ /eUow^ii^  of  a  great  emplca*  < 
Jill  u  »  oV  V  p    ,^i«H5*^    43p«tJ*  fiif  Cwf«/*<|/Mti  wi^4wn«». 
Fellow  ia  €bj^j)a<diQ»^  ,..'*  >  a 


also  he 
Crist  his 


So  wel  they  l(9Md^'as>olde^jttke»  ^ftte, 
Thatw]nn'tllat«»lV^l^<ded,aothlyt»'teI^         '  ^' 
1     His  J|^iftHto^hatft'^n<l>Bovgtltlrtili  doune  in  belle. 
V    .,      ,,    ,  ^  .  ,    €9w94«nr«  v3rAe,«fijfA<«Wr,« ▼,«(».  u 

HMlitiK>»sothird>(!qaiHlNishela9).al9e"    •     '      * 

The.Baoeelof  Noe  v^<ba>l!lastrjAi>^     ;>      •    ^ 
,  ^'.Orikatheini^tgethis  wif  tosUpt    '     > 

/rf.  .  TV  Af?//erc«  ro/^,  V.  3639. , 
He  %ad  a/<*i&>fpe  bacheler,' 
Whiche  waa  bis  priuie  councylor. 
And  Thaliart  by  name  he  bight. 

Goumr.    Cam/,  jim»  book  till.  foL  177. 
And  thus  the  tresour  of  the  kynge 
lliei  trusse,  and  muche  other  thynge^ 
And'wMl  a  ct^Ukine  feiowthip    ' 
Tbei  fled,  and  went  away  by  ship. 

Jd.    ;».  book  i..&l.  23. 
Ibe  body  waa_^law  and  partvner  with  the  soule  in  committing  the 
crine  and  ainne,  and  shall  also  be  partaker  of  the  glory,  which  is 
prepared  for  thera  that  lore  God. 

#WM.     WMkeifioX,  19.    An  Juswer  to  RattaPtDialogHe, 
Where,  tbeu^he  they  had  offended,  youe  shulde  bane  dissymuled 
sod  wynked  at  it,  to  the  intent  that  that,  which  we  yet  reteigne  mder 
the  forme  of  %feUo»iik€  lyuynge,  should  not  be  toumed  unto  hosty« 
lytieandenmitye.  ,    Nicoili,     7'Aucfdidet,  folt^, 

Hane  ye  «en  any  thyng  more  bw  or  basse  in  wferldely  accepU- 
eion,  any  thing  more  pioorer,  more  mcke,  more  felowelyke  with  the 
people,  aad  more  fenher  remoned  fth  all  lykenesse  of  a  kyngdome. 

UdalL    £«««,  ch.  xxir. 
But  AfUbasus  with  those  of  who  he  had  >*  charge,  &  with  the 
Greeke  souldiers,  tooke  the  way  towardes  Partliina,  thinkyng  to  be 
more  sore  any  where  then  in  ihefelowship  of  those  tiaitours. 

Brende.     Quitttua  Curtiiu^  book  v.  fol.  132. 

— — " Thou  coactiue  art, 

And  /elhu^tt  nothing. 

ShaAapeare.     Winter*»  Tale,  fol.  278. 
Let  me  rather  be  disliked  for  not  being  a  beast,  then  be  good« 
feUMBe4  with  a  hog,  for  being  ontf. 

Feltham.    Retohfe  84. 
And  Hipothebs,  whose  wel-birilt  wals,  are  rare,  vn^feliowlett. 
Chdpman.    Homer»    Iliad,  book  ii, 
HoT^  GonxcJL>,  honourable  man, 
Mine  eyes  eir'n  sociable  lo^the  shew  of  thine 
Vailfellowly  drope. 

SAakapean.    Tempeat,  fol.  16. 
She,  pro^de  of  tjbat  new  honour,  which  U»y  redda 
And  of  their  lovtXyfeUowaAip  full  glade, 
Daanst  lively,  and  her  face  did  wi)h  alaw^pell  shade, 

SpenMer.    .Rtm>'Qw<^fRf,  bookiuVcan.  10. 

— ^-^ 6(  feUowMhip  1  sp^ak, 

•     •  Such  an  I  seek,  fit  to  participate 

AH  ratlcnal  deUght,  whectfn  the  bfute 
Caanotjbe  hnman  consort. 

Afilton,    PankfiM /xMf,  book  viii.  L  389. 


J  off  the  heauie  slotbe,. 
andtbieke  mistofoar  vnnds  by  th(»Hngto«flKs  tight  btiofd,thariBby 
th^Haly  4pitft,  (Mate^^xiijv.  B8,)'did  plUcketheetree  of  oto  hesits,. 
andiapM  aur^pef  that  w»  niight  behold'  his  eaufiig  betlth. 
Hakbuft,    Voyage,  8^.  vol.  i.  fol.  57 1 .     Tka  true  Slate  oflcetand. 

But  tdat  sisruaunte  beeyog  nowe  free  and  at  libertie,  asso9ae  as  ha 
was  gone  out  of  maister*8  sight,  inet  by  cl^aunce  with  one  of  hii 
/e/(M0e<<^nft^/^«  which  ou^ht  l^m  a  lyt]^e  mppey :  that'  is,  an  hundreth 
denaife^^br  pieces' of  siluer  coyne. 

VdaU.    Jfnff  ilM9,  eh.  xiz. 


-  Master  GoTdwire,  you  that  made 


Your  ten  pound  suppers ;  kept  your  punks  at  liveiy 
In  Brentford,  Staines,  and  Barnet,  and  this  in  London  ; 
Held  correspondence  with  your /eWoia-«MAi«r#. 

Maadnger.    TKe  CitfMkdamj^wi  iv.  se.  3.  * 

RA  bi^k^  dbwn  the  sepulchres,'took  out  the  bones,  pd  burnt  them 
upon  that  abominable  altar  of  Bethel,  to  prophane  it*,  but  this  is  no 
instance  fot/eliaw^hriatiafu;  those  that  dye  in  the  faith  of  Christ, 
though  with  the  mixture  of  many  corruptions  in  doctrine  or  practice, 
God  forbid  but  their  bones  should  rest  in  peace. 

HalL    IfMka,  tnf.  iii.  fol.  103.    Sermon  preached  ai  Exceaier. 

I  call  l^im  (sud  I)  a  tyrant,  who  either  intrudes  himself  forcibly 
into  Iho  government  of  his  fellowciiizena  without  any  legal  authority 
over  them ;  or  who,  having  a  just  title  to  the  government  of  a^peo* 
pie,  abuses  it  to  the  destruction  or  tormenting  of  them. 

Cowley,    On  the  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell^ 

This  is  of  purpose  laid  by  some  that  hate  me, 
(God  turn  their  hearts,  I neuer  sought  their  malice) 
To  quench  mine  honor ;  they  would  shame  to  make  me 
Wait  else  at  doore  j  aL/eUow-cotmeellor, 

Skahtpeare,    Henry  VIIL  fol  223. 
What  an  insolent  usurpation  is  this,  so  licenciously  to  domineer 
over  his/etfow-c^Mf/  f 

Hall.     W^ri*,  vol.  iii.  fol.  742.    Select  Thoughia. 

The  elders  I  exhort,  who  am  also  a.  fellowelder,  feed  the  flock; 
how  is  he  ^/eUow'elder^  but  because  he  is  a  teacher  as  they  1 
Id.    iJ.  fol.  257.    The  Judgment  of  Dr.  AbrahamMa  ScuUetus. 

Fab.  Then  thns  between  us  two  this  variance  ends, 
Thou  to  i^jfeliow'jtenda,  I  to  my  friends. 

Anonymoua.     The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton. 

A  wife  ought  to  have  a  feUow-feelina  (by  way  of  sympathy  and 
compassion)  of  her  husband,  and  the  husband  of  his  wives,  much 
more ;  to  the  end,  that  like  as  those  knots  are  much  more  &st  and 
strong,  when  the  ends  of  the  cords  are  knit  and  interlaced  one  within 
another,  even  so  the  bond  of  marriage  is  more  firm  and  sure. 

Holland,    Plutarch,  £ol.  262.> 

Augustus  both  loved  him  whiles  bee  was  alive  so  entirely  that  ha 
alwayes  ordained  VimfeUauhheire  with  his  sonnet. 

Id,    Suetaniua,  fd.  153.    DrvanCanar. 

Sim.  Be  ready  with  your  prisoner;  we'll  sit  instantly, 
And  rise  before  eleven ;  or  when  we  please  | 
Shall  we  notffel^uhjudyea. 

Maaainger.    Tka  Old  Lqaa,  actj.  K.  1« 
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FELLOW. 


^opxjSW       ^«^2fcv-M^,  I  tell  voB,  thai  that  Lorda  Sajr  hath   gelded  the 
rvtiiA^    •  £QgimQ|||,r^^{{^  im^  made  it  an  euQucli :  and  more  than  that,  ha  can 
•peak  f  rencby  and  therefore  he  is  a  traitor. 

ShakMpcare,    Henry  VI.  Second  Part,  fol.  139. 

In  niile  'advice,  we  ought  to  study  more  to  cleans  our  souls,  than 
to  wash  and  aconr  awaya  the  dirt  and  filth  from  our  feet:  to  the  end 
that  we  may  csn^erae  familiarly  dnd/eikwHke  at  the  table,  with  all- 
likll^Wid  mglenaK  of  heafC. 

Holland.    /VWordl,  foL  531. 

She,  all  as  happy  as  of  all  the  fiurest, 
la,  with  Yktt  feUnw^mMem,  now  within 
•Tba  tea^  shelter  that  abuts  agamst 
The  island's  side. 

Shakapeare.    Periclet,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Afgeeabia  hereunto  it  is,  that  all  Christians  as  they  lire  together 
in  publick  communion,  congregating  together  in  assemblies,  are  called 
(in  pefereoce  to  this  notion  of  oody)  members  Sind /ellowmembert, 

rr .      ITarib,  voU  iii.  foL  85 1.    Am»otationa  on  St.  Jude, 


Trust  me,  my  Amathus,  J  could  chide 


Mine  owne  unmanly  weakness,  that  made  me 
A  feMaw'monmer  with  him. 

Ford.    Tke  LaoerU  MelancAo/y,  act  I  sc.  !• 

'  My  feihW'mmittert 
Are  like  invulnenibla. 

Shaktpemre,    Tempeot,  ibi.  13. 

Cami.  Believe  me,  felhw-partner  in  my  rule, 

You  offer  wrong  to  impart  in  this  my  love. 

Heywood.     The  Four  Prentieee  oft/mdm^ 

— —  — Tho'  old, 

I  could  grow  tough  in  fury^  and  disclaim 
Allegiance  to  ny  king,  could  fall  at  odds 
With  all  my  fef tow-peers t  that  durst  not  stand 
Defendants  'gainst  the  rape  done  on  mine  hononr. 

Ford    Perkin  Warbeck,  act  tti.  sc.  2. 

Now  as  the  DevH  hath  two  sorts  of  subjects,  his  natural  subjects  of 
his  •wa  kind,  the  Angela,  hia  fetiow-peen  i  and  men,  which  are  his 
slaves :  so  hath  the  Pope. 

Goodwin,     Workt,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  fbl.  41 .    Espotition  to  tke  Spittle 
to  the  Ephenan*. 


TlioM  contemned  thieves, 


Yon  felhw'piraiee,  sir,  the  bold  Maltese, 

Whan  with  your  ieokayou  think  to  qaaU,  at  Rhodes 

Laugh*d  at  great  Solyman's  anger. 

Mattmger,     The  Uenegado,  act  i.  sc.  5. 

The  Jewea  go  atill  to  viaita  the  denne  which  is  there  shewed,  as  the 
place  of  Daniel's  iaprisoimient,  with  his  terrible  gaolera,  otfeUow 
primnen,  Purckae,    Pibfrimagt,  book  i.  ch.  xiii. 

You  three,  Berowne,  Dumaine^  and  Loogauill, 
Haua  swome  for  thiee  yeeres  terme  to  liue  with  me. 
My  feihw-eekoUerOf  and  to  kepe  those  statutes 
That  are  recorded  in  this  scedtiie  heere. 

Skakapemrt,    Uve't  Labottr  Loat,  ioll22,^ 

He  whole  iust  deeds  hti/^lbw-servantt  please, 
May  serue  his  sou'raigne  with  more  ioy  and  ease. 

Beaumont.     Of  Tme  GreatnetBe. 

So  shall  my  flag^'ng  Muse  to  heav'n  aspire 
Where  with  thyself,  thy /fa»p-t*.7»ii^«f  sits  ; 

And  warm  her  pinions  at  that  heav'niy  fire; 
But  f  h  I  aoch  height  no  cnrtbly  shepheni  6ta. 

P.Ffeteher.    ThePnrpU  Iohnd,CM.5, 

When  thou  hast  seen  Solomon,  David,  and  Christ  himself,  wonder- 
ing at  tfaia,  Hien  retvn  to  thyself  and  fidl  down  afore  this  God,  and 
wonder  el  Uiyself,  and  the  ratt  of  thy  JiUtm-mmmeim^  thai  God  should 

then,  and  say,  O  whai  ia  saaa 


,      ,  tofthy/fei 

dei^tlMsta  visit  and  mind  tbeeaiid  Ij 
thai  thoQ  art  miodIM  of  htm. 

PTorAiv  vDl.B.poctinfiii.  117. 


OfMieeii^n. 


Hast.  Sound  trumpet,  Edward  shall  be  here  proclaimed : 
€ome,,^^fetv-«oaMio«r,  make  thon  pnGtematioii. 

-~  '  Bemyn    fSrar  iV»^  foL  167. 


They  are  Bil/ellowtufferort  with  us  in  this  kind,  not  from  men 
only,  but  from  Satan,  l^  sore  and  grievous  temptations. 
Goodwin.     Works,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  fol.  119.     0/  EvangeKcal  Obe^ 
dience  in  the  Heart,  4*c. 

^  Didst  thou  not  hear  my  Saviour  himself  after  his  glorious  resurrec- 
tion, checking  Cteopas  and  ^M/eUow'traneUer,  for  Uieir  ignorance  of 
this  predetermination  ?  O  fools^  and  alow  of  heart'to  believe  all  that 
the  pfophets  have  spoken. 

Hail     Works,  voL  iii.  fol.  637.    Saitm'e  fiery  Darts  Qmnahed, 
dec.  1. 

Mas.  Sir,  if  you  would  sane  yoor  life  flye  to  your  honse. 
The  plebeians  haue  got  ywu  feOow-triltwM, 
And  hale  him  vp  and  downe ;  all  swearing^  if 
The  Romano  ladies  bring  not  comfort  home, 
Thiiyl  giue  him  death  by  inches. 

Shakipeare,     Coriohtnue,  fol.  29.- 

The  Ulyssaa  of  Ovid  upbraids  his  igaorance,  that  he  understood  not 
the  shield  for  which  he  pleaded;  there  was  engraven  on  it  plans  oC 
cities^  and  maps  of  couotries,  which  Ajax  could  not  comprehend,  but 
looked  on  them  as  stupidly  as  \m  feltow-beast  the  lion. 

Dryden^     DediccUion  of  the  Fables* 

Neither  are  they ^Ifov-eotmnoneri  only  with  one  another,  but  like- 
wise with  ail  the  holy  Angels ;  they  are  made  equal  to  them  in  know- 
ledge, in  wisdom,  in  purity,  in  giory,  in  the  love  and  favour  of  God, 
in  all  manner  of  perfection ;  and  therefore  are  now  of  the  same  society 
with  them,  and  always  enjoy  their  sweet  and  pleasant  company. 

Biskop  Beveridge,     /Sermon  20. 

Neither  can  they  envy  the  holy  Angels  themselves,  being  made 
equal  to  them  in  aU  respects,  and  feltow-conununert  with  them  in  all 
their  joys  and  honours.  Jd    Sermon  16. 

He  [Edward  VI.]  was  such  a  friend  to  justice,  that  though  he 
lov'd  his  uncle  tiie  Duke  of  Somerset  much,  yet  when  he  was  possessed 
of  a  belief  of  his  designing  to  murder  his  /ellowcotmseUort,  he  was 
alienated  from  him. 

Burnet.    History  of  the  Reformation^  Anno  1553. 

Such  were  the  reasonings  or  reflections  of  the  Jews  on  that  occa- 
sion ;  never  considering,  that  the  judgment  upon  the  Galileans  was  a 
warning  to  them ;  who,  though  they  had  not  yet  ht^n  feltow-sufferers 
with  them,  were  however  no  better  ihsai  felUnO'Crimmals. 

Waterland.     Worts,  vol.  iz.  p.  120.     Sennoii  8. 

That  as  your  fellow-fiends  in  hell 
Were  Angels  all  before  they  fell. 
So  are  you  like  to  be  again, 
Compar'd  with  th'  Angels  of  us  men. 

Butter.    Hudibras,  part  iii.  can.  U 

Tkt  result,  fruit,  or  effect  of  our  thus  eating  his  crucified  body,  is  m 
right  to  be  fetiow^heirs  with  his  body  glorified ;  for  if  we  are  made 
partakers  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  of  his  resurrection. 
Wa4€rlamd,     Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  109.    Spiritual  Eating  and  Drink' 
iny,  according  to  John,  ch.  vi. 

We  ought  to  receive  such,  that  we  might  hefeUow-hefpers  to  the 
truth.  Johttj  ch.  iii.  v.  6. 

Lao».  Believe  me,  madam,  T  lament  Aosefano, 

And  always  did  compassionate  his  fortune : 
Have  often  wept,  to  see  how  cruelly 
Your  father  kept  in  chains  Wi&  fellow-king, 

Congreve.     The  Mourning  Bride,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

But  cruel  gain,  and  luxury  of  taste, 

With  prid^  stOl  lays  mun'afellow-mortals  waste. 

A'ing,    MuUy  of  MouMown. 

I  believe  you  are  here  met  not  only  to  see  a  fellow-native  die ;  but 
also  with  expectation  to  hear  a  dying  feUoso-nmUvc  speak. 

State  Trials,    31  Oimrios  ML  1679.     Trial  of  David  Lewes. 

Two  ed  h'w  fellomr^prisoners  coming  unto  him  at  that  place,  found 
him  at  prayer  with  some  friends,  who  obser>-ed,  that  his  heart  was 
enlarged  in  thanksgiving  and  praises  for  that  choice,  help,  and  asais- 
taoce  the  Lord  had  given  him  in  the  work  he  had  been  called  to. 
State  TriaU,     Charles  iZ  Anno  1 66 1 .     Trial  qfJohn  James. 


FELLOW. 


Hon.  My  lord,  I  come  to  see  your  father*s  fonerall. 
Ham.  I  pray  thee  doe  not  mock  me  (feffow-studeni) 
I  thiric  U  was  to  see  my  mother's  weddini?. 

i».    Hamki,  Ul.  155. 


Ftirfet 

Prove  mora  piopitionB 
Than  the  bnghtdanse's  we  serve. 
Walisr. 


!  msy  your  gentle 
■B  to  my  sli^tsd  c 


To  Mn.  Broughtati, 
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FELLDW.      -And  the  wicked  (henuclvM  will  accuse  one  another.    Is  this  world 
^  fetlow-Mtien  usually  conceal  one  another's  wickedofiss,  restrained  by 
^■^"V"*^  their  own  obnozioouess. 

Baiu,    WorkM»  vol.  iii.  p.  333.    JStertml  Judgmeid. 

Tb  me,  my  frieads,  he  cry'd,  your  aid  supply. 
Nor  useless  kt  your  feiiowmlditr  die ; 
Give  BM,  oppos'd  against  the  foe  to  standi 
Whila  like  acnm  — flirn*  yoo  diract  ny  hand. 

Jiotoe.  LueoHf  book  iiL 
If  ii  certainly  a  feryuneaay  kind  of  fife  to  any  man,  that  has  neither 
Christiaa  chanty,  humanity  or  good  nature,  to  see  his  fellow^nJ^edt 
daily  abused,  divested  of  their  liberliea  and  birthrightS|  and  miserably 
thrown  out  of  their  possessions  and  freeholds,  onely  because  they  can- 
not agree  with  others  in  some  opinions  and  niceties  of  ruigioni 
which  their  consciencea  wUi  not  give  them  leave  to  consent  to. 
P^iumetUary  Hiti&ry,  Ckariea  II.  Juno  1675.  The  Duke  of 
Budnttgham't  Speech  for  a  Tokr^tum, 

These  only  are  my  feUow^workert  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
have  been  e  comfort  unto  me.  Co/ottian$,  ch.  iv.  t.  2. 

T  wonder  bow  thia  gentleman  would  look,  should  it  be  discovered, 
that  he  has  not  traoaUUed  ten  verses  together  in  any  book  of  Homer 
with  justice  to  the  poet,  and  yet  he  dares  reproach  hafeUoW'Wriiifn 
with  not  understanding  Greek. 

Pope,    Adex  io  ike  Jhmciad, 

•Henng  told  the  Corinthians  that  he  and  bis  felhufapotiiet  were 
Bunistera  of  the  New  'Testament,  not  of  the  letter,  but  d  the  spirit, 
he  adds,  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life. 

Warh^irton,     The  Divine  L^ation,  book  vi.  sec.  4. 

It  k  no  Metn  security  lor  a  proper  use  of  power  that  a  man  has 
shown  by  the  general  tenour  of  his  actions,  that  the  aficctioo,  the 
good  opinion,  the  confidence,  of  hh  feilow»ciiiunt  have  been  among 
the  principle  oljects  of  hia  life ;  and  that  he  has  owed  none  of  the 
degradations  of  his  power  or  fortune  to  a  settled  contempt,  or  occa- 
■ooal  forfeiture  of  their  esteem. 

Burke,    On  the  Gmie  of  the  Preient  Dtteonientt, 

Bull  was  the  house,  and  £ishopagate  the  street. 
Hie  copch  was  full  as  it  eoold  cram ;  to  wit, 
Two  fiUow'Commoner*  de  Aula  Trin. 
And  eke,  Ace. 

Byrowu    Bobbery  ^f  (he  Cambridge  Coach, 

OenHemeo,  the  nddieB  of  the  London  Conesponding  Society  is  in 
these  worde:  **  Friends  and /e/Sfetp-cDenffyawii,  unless  weare  greatly 
deceived,  the  tine  is  approaching  when  the  object  for  which  we 
struggle  is  likely  to  come  within  our  reach." 

BnUme,     Speeeheo,  vqL  iii.  p.  219.    On  the  Triai  of  7%omat 
Hardy, 

To  examine  this  point  concerning  the  effect  of  tragedy  in  a  proper 
manner,  we  must  previously  consider  how  we  are  affected  by  the 
feelingaof  our/e//bi9-crea/vrM  in  circumstances  of  real  distress. 

Burke,     On  the  SuMime  and  Beautiful. 

I  desire  to  be  considered  the  fellow^criminal  of  the  defendant,  if 
by  yonr  verdict  he  should  be  found  one,  by  publishing  in  advised 
spcuikui^  (which  is  substantially  equal  in  guilt  to  the  publication  that 
he  is  acused  of  before  you^  my  hearty  approbation  of  every  sentiment 
contained  in  this  little  book. 

Er$M»e.    Speeches,  vol.  i.  p.  154.    On  the  Trial  of  the  Dean  of  St, 
Jmph. 

Out  felUuhtufferer  yet  retains 
KfiUow'feeling  of  our  pains  ; 
And  still  remembers  in  the  skies 
His  tears,  aad  agonies,  and  cries. 

Z«^aii.    HywiH  9. 

Go,  frfUw-Iabouren,  you  may  rove  secure, 
Or  feed  beside  m« ;  taste  the  greens  and  boughs 
That  yon  have  long  ibi;got ;  crop  the  aweet  herb. 
And  gian  in  safety,  while  the  victor  Pole 
Leans  on  his  spear,  and  breathes. 
ffSaits,    X^ic  Poems,  book  ii.    The  rieiory  of  the  Poles. 

Must  not  that  acknowledged  relationship  of  biethreti  in  the  leli- 
gioas  aocfety  streng^  their  attaehment  to  each  other. as  fiilow 
memthae  of  the  same  civil  commnotty. 

Warbttrton,    Works,  voL  w.  p.  187.    jiiliance  between  Chatrch  and 
State,  book  Vi. 

Now  all  these  drcnmstances  tending  to  forward  the  true  believer  in 
(he  way  of  his  salvation,  H  is  of  much  importance  to  him  to  chuse  his 


fettouhmembersJup  in  that  church,  which  is  most  exactly  dressed  on  FBLIjOW  . 
the  model  of  primitive  rectitude  and  simplicity.  ..^ 

WarburUm,     Sermoit  H.  vol.  iz.        FELON. 

Come  to  my  aid,  ytfeHow'tninds, 

And  help  me  reach  the  throng ; 
What  single  strength  in  vain  designs 

United  force  hath  done. 
Watte,    Lyric  Poems,  book  L    lite  LieomprthenaHie, 


Such  grief,  alas  I  how  just  ? 


How  long  in  silent  anguish  to  descend, 
When  reason  and  when  fendness  o'er  the  tomb 
AitfeUowmoumers, 

Maltet,     Amyntor  and  Theodora, 

Hie  churchwarden  or  overseer  was  generally  looked  upon  to  be  a 
grave  and  solemn  man,  whose  conduct  and  behaviour  were  expected 
to  set  a  good  example  to  his  feUow-parishioners ;  a  kind  of  custoi 
morum  in  the  parish. 

Windham,     4>ec«A««,  vol.  iii.  p.400.    Repeal  of  Mditianal  Fbree 
Act,  May  13,  1806. 

When  he  said  to  his  penitent /<ri/oip-nr^fr,  to-day  thou  shalt  be 
with  me  in  Paradise,  he  announced  to  his  followers  the  certainty  of 
heavenly  bliss.  BbAr,     Sermon  6.  toI.  i. 

The  moral  precepts  which  the  intelligent  shepherd  delivers  to  hii 
feibso-mmnmes  end  the  vir|^ins,  their  companions,  are  such  as  would 
infallibly  promote  the  happiness  of  the  pastoral  life. 

Xjany borne.     On  Collins,    Edoyuel, 

Euripides  was  wont  to  satirize  \aA  fetUw^writers  in  his  serious 
tragedies  (as  where  in  his  Eleetra  he  ridicules  the  discovery  in4he 
Cholcphoroi  of  iEschylos.) 

Warburton,  j  The  Ditiue  Leyaium,  book  iii.    Notes, 

FE'LON,n.      ']      Skinner   says,   either  from    the 

Fx^'lov,  adj,         A.  S.  fiUe;  Fr.fdlon;  li,  fiUan^ 

Felo'nious,       i  crudeUs,  cruel,  fell ;  or  from  fea^ 

Fblo^nioublt,    rbene/iehim,Hipemiium;  and  Ger. 

Fe^lonous,        I  hn^  prdium,  ic.  the  orime  that 

Fe'lont.  J  is  punished  hy  lots  or  forfeiture  of 

the  fee,      Hickes  {Gram,  Franco  Theo,  p.  95)  is  of 

the  former  opinion ;  and  Spelman  favours  the  latter : 

according  to  Hickes,  the  forfeiture  of  the  fee  was  an 

incidental  punishment,  adjudged  to  the  felneag^  crueltj 

or  atrociousness  of  the  crime.    Acoordiag  to  Spelmao, 

this  forfdtnre  was  the.  came  of  the  imposition  of  the 

name  upon  the  crime  so  punished.    Vossius  (de  FiUh, 

p\  202)  proposes  the  Get,  faden,  vdfeeUn,  errare,  <fe. 

linquere,  cadere;  this  etymology  is  noticed  by  Spelman, 

and  rejected  by  Wachter;  quia  non  expUt  memuram 

criminis.    The  common  usage  among  our  older  writers, 

as  well  as  amongst  the  French,  confirms  the  opinion  of 

Hickes. 

••  Fr.  /Wfoimte ;  fdnm,  eurstness,  despightfulness, 
ire,  anger;  untractableness,  cruelty,  unmercifulness, 
ovtaagioufiiMss ;  also,  disobedience ;  treachery,  treason ; 
any  such  hamous  folshood  or  offence,  committed  by  a 
vassal  against  his  lord,  or  by  a  subject  against  hb 
soveraign,  whereby  he  kiaefl,  or  is  MEOxthy  to  lose,  his 
estate."     Cotgrave. 

Yor  al  that  the  felon  hath,  the  hinges  it  is. 

jR.  CMssMOticrj,  p.  4/ 1« 

He  by>e«sle  hpa  ef /lAviitf,  and  ktte  him  ame  >eie. 
Mid  armes  of  BryteMSy  as  he  el^iakHid  weae. 

In  %e  cottfte  of  FoBfiehe  was  eaU  tifekum. 

A  Bnmne,  p.  906. 

Now  >ebode  Isgon  to  France  AiHrare  is  ded^  • 
And  somond  haf  fie  Jon,  to  Philip  coorte  him  dede, 
To  tak  his  jugement  of  fat  fehne. 

Id.  p.  207. 

For  >auh  be  fader  be  a  fi^nkela^ne.  and  for  tifelon  be  hanged. 
The  heritage  fat  fe  air  sholde  have  ys  at  f e  kynges  wille. 

Piers  Plouhman,     Ktsion,  p,  179. 
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FELON. 


JTBLON. 


Foloftebathliedrade 


That  fah  kUkn  felcfae  awaf .  feimUiehe  has  godes. 

Piera  Pkntkmam,    FUim,  p.  214. 
For  damigtra,  that  ia  wofehum 
F^y  purposeth  thae  to  nverrey 
lYhich  is  full  crael  the  soth  to  sey. 

Ckaueer,    The  Anmatt  of  the  Bote, 
And  moreover,  certes  pride  is  gretly  notified  in  holding  of  gret 
meioie,  when  the!  ben  of  litel  proftte  or  of  right  no  profitey  and  namely 
whan  that  meinie  is  jfeiomnu  and  damaffeous  to  the  peple  by  bardie 
nesse  of  high  lordeshipi  or  by  war  of  oAce. 

Id,     The  Permme$  Tale^  toL  iL  p.  317. 

Ther  saw  I  first  the  d^ke  imagining 
OffsloMie,  and  alle  the  compassing. 

Id.    Tie  Knighiet  Taie,  v.  1998. 
Though  I  DO  death  to  the  deserne. 
Here  shall  I  for  thy  ioue  stenie, 
Here  shall  I  a  kyng*s  sonne  die 
For  Ioue,  and  for  no/ehme. 

Id.    i&.bookiv.foI.  83« 
Whs  he  [Taimer]  had  thus  contynued  a  season,  not  without  some 
mmoure  in  the  lande,  lastelye  he  was  takva  out  of  that  place  and 
caryed  as  a  feiim  vnto  Northampton,  and  tnere  reygned  and  iudged 
for  his  falsenes  and  soo  drawen  and  hangyd. 

Fabyati,     Worka,  yoL  u«  Jmu  131S, 

Then  like  a  wooife  most  vehemente 

agaynst  htm,  and  his  foo 
Inoeoa'd,  with  feiiom  fasting  face 

he  flings,  and  fayreth  so, 
The  councter  captaines  sUnderd  straighte 
be  swayed  to  the  ground. 

Drani.    Horace.    EpUtU  io  JuHvm  Fhrta. 
They  sayd  it  was  falsely  and  feUmoutly  done,  to  assemble  the 
Tycbesse  of  the  realme,  and  to  send  it  into  other  strange  contreys 
wherby  the  real  me  was  greatly  impouerysshed. 

iMrd  Bermert.    f^roiiaari.    Cronyde,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xciv. 
And  so  the  said  jury  hatha  sworn  vpon  the  holy  Euangelist,  y*  the 
aayde  William  Horsey,  clercke,  Charies  Joseph,  and  John  Spaldynge, 
^wj"  "«J  «n*lice  then,  &  ihta,/eiowoualy  kyUed  &  murthered  the 
sayde  Richard  Hun,  in  the  maner  and  forme  abouesayde. 

Hali.  Henry  Fill.  The  aixth  Yere. 
Notorious /e/oNf,  and  which  openly  be  of  euil  name,  &  will  not  put 
Ihemselues  ia  enquests  concerning  the  ftbniea  that  men  shal  lay  to 
their  chaige  before  the  justices  at  the  king's  suite,  shall  be  sent  backe 
40  strong  and  hard  imprisonment,  as  they  which  lefuse  to  be  iustified 
by  the  common  Uwe  of  the  land. 

Baatatt.    StahUea,  (ol  170.    Fdonie. 
He  ask'd  the  waves,  and  aak'd  the/Wb*  winds 
What  hard  mishap  hath  doom'd  this  gentle  swain. 

Milton.    Lyeidai,l  91. 

Else,  O  thievish  night, 

Whv  sbouldst  thou,  but  for  some  felomoua  end, 
In  thv  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars, 
That  Nature  hung  in  heav'n,  and  fild  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller? 

Id,     Coama,  t.  195.   . 

The  wicked  rable  (I  say)  and  oficouring  of  the  base  multitude 

(not  to  be  reckoned)  committed  such  feibmoua  outrages,  ss  forced 

men  to  naUe  up  covefi  and  cases  before  these  faire  lights  and  beanti- 

full  prospects.  HolUmd.    P/iwe,  vol.  ii.  IbL  12. 

An  argument  much  like  this  In  anbstance.  No  man  ought  to  rise 
up  against  an  honest  officer  or  captaine  in  the  due  execuUon  of  his 
office,  when  he  offers  him  no  injury  at  all.    Therefore  he  ought  not 

!r  i?!?***'*^  *°  '^'^  ^'™  "***"  **^  *"™«*  »  ^^^'^  ®'  »»rtl>erer.  and 
ftUommuiy  aataults  him,  to  rob  him  of  his  purse,  or  to  cut  his  throato. 
Prymne.     Treachery  wad  Diaioyalty^  ifc  part  iii. 
Yet  she  was  of  each  grace  and  vertoous  might, 

That  her  commaundment  he  could  not  withstand, 
But  bit  his  li^  tw/ebmnu  despight, 
And  gnasht  his  yron  tuskes  at  that  displeasing  sight 

^emer.    Faerie  Qiteeite,  bookiv.  can.  10.   ' 
Wheuj  suddenly  casting  aside  his  view. 
He  spide  his  foe  with/elowMM  intent, 
And  fervent  eyes  to  his  destruction  bent 

M    nryWaOnai. 

a 


Sir,  I  arrest  yon  at  your  Country's  sniC^  FBLON, 

Who,  as  a  debt  to  her,  requires  the  fruit  — 

Of  that  rich  stock,  which  she  by  Nature'a  hand  FELONY. 

Gave  you  in  trust,  to  th'  use  of  this  whole  land; 
Next  she  indites  you  of  a  felamy 
For  stealing  what  was  her  profNiety, 
Yourself,  from  hence. 

Care¥t.    To  Maater  W.  SAmiagme. 

The  gentlemen,  «iid  other  cumnNms  of  «be  kiagdome  might  hane 
thought  thair  ancient  libertie,  and  the  clemencie  of  the  Tawes  of 
Engkttd  inuaded,  if  the  will  in  any  case  of  /ebme  riiould  be  made 
the  deed.  Baeom.    Henry  rilkl  65. 

But  he  the  king  of  heaven,  obscure  on  high, 
Bar'd  his  red  arm,  and  launching  from  the  sky 
His  writhen  bolt,  not  shaking  empty  smoke, 
Down  to  the  deep  abyss  the  naming /efm  strook. 

bryden.     Virgil,     JEneid^  book  vt. 

For  courtesies,  though  undeserv'd  and  great. 

No  gratitude  in/<^o»  minds  beget; 

As  tribute  to  his  wil^  the  churl  receives  the  treat 

Id.    The  Hind  and  the  Pamiher. 

Nor  outward  tempest,  nor  corrosive  time. 
Naught  but  theyeAw  underminine  hand. 
Of  dark  corruption  can  its  frame  dissolve, 
And  lay  the  toil  of  ages  in  the  dust 

Thoanaon.    Uberiy^  1 1190. 

In  thy/eJbmowf  heart  though  venom  lies 
It  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen,  and  dies. 

Dryden,    Ejnatte  I.    To  Sir  Babert Howard, 
tht  next  accusation  is  particular  to  me, — "  That  I  the  aaid  Ba^ 
would  fslsely  and  febmloualy  have  robbed  Nat  Lee,  of  his  share  in 
the  representation  ii  Oedipus." 

Id.   rindieatiomo/theDahec/Omae.' 

Lord  Htdi.  We  are  to  look  to  that  which  is  according  to  law;  the 
Boods  of  a  man  that  is  accused  of  feiony  (he  is  but  only  so  yet)  he 
forfeits  none  of  his  goods,  until  convict ;  more  than  that,  he  is  to  live 
upon  them  during  his  trial. 

State  Triala.    Chariea  II.  Amm  1664.    Trial  of  Cahnei  TWmcr 
andothera. 

The  fact  is  the  same  in  all,— the  death  of  the  man  is  tfae  imimted 
crime ;  but  the  intention  makes  all  the  difference;  and  he  who  killed 
him  is  pronounced  a  murdersr, — a  single /e/«ii,  or  only  an  unfortunate 
man,  as  the  circumstonces  bv  which  his  mind  is  deciphered  to  the 
jury  show  it  to  have  been  cankered  by  deliberate  wickedness  or  stirred 
up  by  sudden  passions. 

Brahine.    Spee<A  on  the  Trial  of  Lord  George  Goriom. 

Yes,  Leila  sleeps  beneath  the  wave. 
But  hu  shall  be  a  redder  grave; 
Her  spirit  pointed  well  the  steel 
Which  Uught  the/rAw  heart  to  feel. 

Byron.     Worka^  voL  ii.  p.  242.     The  Oiaemr. 

There  could  therefore  be  no  doubt  of  his  [Damaree]  purpose  and 
intention,  nor  any  great  doubt  that  the  perpetration  of  such  purpose 
was  from  its  gener^ity,  high  treason,  if  perpetrated  by  such  a  force, 
as  distinguishes  \felonuma  riot  from  a  treasonable  levying  of  war. 
Brakine.  Worha,  vol.  i.  p.  82.  JSpeech  on  the  TViai  of  Lord  George 
Oordon. 

They  declared  it  to  be  high  treason  to  dispute  the  queen's  authority, 
to  deny  that  the  parliament  was  competent  to  confine  and  limit  the 
succession,  and,  nnally,  to  render  attempts  to  introduce  a  system, 
different  £h>m  that  which  they  had  esUblisbed  by  the  ]M,wn,felonioaaiy 
penal. 

Pitt.     Speeehea^  vol.  ii.  p.  107.    November  17,  1795. 

If  Lord  Balmerino,  in  the  last  rebellion,  had  driven  off  tbe  cattle 
of  twentjr  clans,  I  should  have  thought  it  would  b«vo  been  a  scanda- 
lous and  low  juggle,  utteriy  unwnrth^  of  tbe  manliness  of  an  English 
judicature,  to  have  tried  him  for/Wbny  as  a  stealer  of  cows. 

.  Burhe.    Letter  to  the  Sherigk  ofBritM.. 

Feiamy,  in  the  general  accepUtion  of  our  English  law,  eomprisea 
every  species  of  crime,  ^  which  occasioned  at  .common  law  the  Ibr^ 
feiture  of  land  and  goods. 

Blaehatone,    Commentariea,  book  iv.  ch.  vii. 

Fblony,  a  term  of  Law  including  generally  all 
capital  crimes  below  Treason.  This  word  is  of  Feudal 
origin,  and  implies  such  o  crime  as  occasions  a  forfei- 
ture of  the  Gander's  lands  or  goods;  so  that  Felony 
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fSlONY.  is  the  same  as  prdium  feudi^  the  consideration  for 
y^'^/^m^  whidi  a  man  gives  up  his  fief.  Felony  thus  com- 
prises every  species  of  offence  which  occasions  at 
Common  Law  the  forfisitore  of  lands  or  goods.  This 
most  frequently  happens  in  those  crimes  for  which  a 
capital  punishment  either  was  or  is  liable  to  be  inflicted. 
For  those  Felonies  which  are  called  Clergyable,  or  to 
which  the  Benefit  of  Clergy  extended,  were  anciently 
punished  with  death  in  lay  offenders,  though  by  the 
Statute  Law  that  punishment  has  been  for  the  first 
ofience  remitted.  Treason  itself  was  anciently  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  Felony,  (Coke,  8  Ind,  15,)  and 
not  only  all  capital  ofibnces  are  in  some  degree  or  other 
Felony>  but  this  is  likewise  the  case  with  some  other 
ofiences  which  are  not  punished  with  death,  as  Suicide, 
where  the  party  (Fe2b  de  se)  is  already  dead ;  Homicide 
by  chance  medley,  or  in  self  defence ;  and  Petty  Larceny 
or  pilfering,  all  which  are  strictly  speaking  Felonies,  as 
they  subject  those  who  commit  them  to  forfeitures ;  so 
that  the  only  adequate  definition  of  Felony  seems  to  be 
an  ofience  which  occasions  a  total  forfeiture  of  either 
-lands  or  goods,  or  both,  at  Common  Law*  to  which 
capita]  or  other  punishments  may  be  added  according  to 
the  degree  of  guilt.     Blackstone,  Com,  vol.  iv.  95. 

The  idea  of  Felony  is  so  generally  connected  with  that 
of  capital  punishment  that  it  is  hard  to  separate  them, 
and  to  this  usage  the  interpretations  of  the  Law  have 
long  conformed ;  therefore  wherever  Statutes  made  any 
new  offence  Felony,  the  Law  implied  that  it  should  be 
punished  with  death  as  well  as  with  forfeiture. 

Felonies  were  punished  by  pecuniary  fines  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  that  Prince  first  ordered  Felons  to  be 
hanged.  Private  persons  may  mrrest  Felons  by  their 
own  authority,  or  by  warrant  fi*om  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  every  private  person  is  bound  to  assist  an 
Officer  in  taking  Felons.  Officers  may  break  open  a 
house  to  take  a  Felon  or  a  person  suspected  of  Felony  : 
and  if  an  Officer  hath  a  warrant  to  take  a  Felon,  and  the 
Felon  is  killed  in  resisting,  it  is  not  Felony  in  the 
Officer ;  but  if  the  Officer  is  killed,  it  is  otherwise. 
^  It  would  be  impossible  within  our  limits  to  recapitu- 
late the  variety  of  offences  which  have  been  made 
Felony  by  such  Statutes  as  the  security  of  society  has 
fiom  xXniQ  to  time  required ;  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature has  recently  been  called  to  this  subject,  and  Sta- 
tutes have  been  passed,  7  and  8  George  IV.,  introduc- 
tory of  great  and  beneficial  reform  into  our  Penal  Code, 
by  repealing  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
Statutes,  firom  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  downwards. 
These  have  now  been  amended  and  consolidated  into 
Pour  Acts,  which  may  be  considered  the  present  Crimi- 
nal Code  of  the  country.  By  one  of  these  Acts,  Benefit 
of  Clergy,  with  respect  to  persons  convicted  of  Felony, 
has  been  abolished,  and  it  is  enacted  that  no  person  con- 
victed of  Felony  shall  suffer  death,  unless  for  such 
Felony  as  was  excluded  from  the  Benefit  of  Clergy, 
before  the  first  day  of  the  Session  in  which  these  Acts 
passed,  or  which  has  been  or  should  be  made  punish- 
able with  death  by  some  Statute  passed  afler  that  day. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Suicide  is  deemed  a 
Felony.  To  constitute  a  man  Felo  de  w,  he  must  be 
proved  before  a  Coroner's  Inquest  to  have  been  compos 
menUtj  and  aloo  of  the  age  of  discretion,  at  the  time  of 
committing  the  act  of  self  acatr^^Uun  This  offence  by 
the  old  Law  was  punished  with  forfeiture  of  all  chat- 
tels, real  or  personal,  to  the  King,  and  by  an  ignomi- 
Jiious  burial   in  the  highway,   a  stake  being  driven 
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through  the  body  before  interment*     All  Christian  FBLONY. 
Churches  have  ever  denied  self-murdereia  the  rites  of        — 
Burial ;  and  a  clause  in  the  Rubric  before  the  Fanend  ^KLTRE. 
Service  used  by,  the  Church  of  England  excludes  firom 
participation  in|  it  such  as  *'  have  laid  violent  hands 
upon  themselves.*'     By  the  4  George  IV.  c.  52,  a  pri- 
vate interment  in  consecrated  ground  within  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  finding  of  the  Inquest,  and  be- 
tween the  hours  of  9  and  12  at  night,  is  substituted  for 
the  former  revolting  process,  the  Statute  appointing 
whidi  has  been  repealed. 
FFTiT,  t?.       ^      A,  S.  feil;  D.  viU;    Ger.  jfilz ; 
.  Fb'lt,  n.  I  Fr.  feuUre^  feutre;    It  feltro;  Sp. 

Pe'ltre,  r.  \jieUro  ;  ho^  liVii,  fdtrvm.  VVach- 
FeVre,  71.  j  ter  says,  it  may  be  derived  either 
Fe'iiT-maker.  J  from  the  Gr.  inXovv^  arctare^  denr 
9are,  lanam  cogere,  or  from  the  Lat.  villtts  or  villoaus. 
Skinner  suggests,  iofidt,  q.  r.  Spelman  calls  it  Pan- 
nuM  CTMsior  ex  pilis,  proprie  coactus,  non  textus;  and 
Bee  the  Quotation  firom  Holland's  Pliny.  The  word  is 
probably  a  mere  consequential  usage  of  fell^  a  hide  or 
skin ;  a  covering. 

The  poorer  lort  do  Uae  their  clothes  with  cotto  cloth  which  is  made 
of  the  finest  wool!  they  can  pick  out,  U  of  the  courser  part  of  the 
said  wooll,  they  make  felt  to  coaer  their  houses  aod  their  chests, 
and  for  their  bedding  also. 

HMkht^^     Fofogw,  4rtf.  vol.  i.  p.  9a.     Tkt  Tartars^' 

They  make  also  of  the  said  feii  eouerings  for  their  stooles,  and 
caps  to  defende  their  heads  from  the  weather.  Id.  -lb. 

Xenophaoes  saiih,  that  the  moon  is  a  thick,  compact,  atid  feHed 
cloud.  Holtand,     Plutarch,  foL  179. 

Or  els  rerily  as  Anangoras  affirmeth,  by  reason  of  violent  winds 
getting  close  within  the  ground  below ;  which  when  they  happen  to 
hit  and  beat  upon  the  sides  thereof,  hard  baked  or  feiied  together, 
finding  no  way  of  issue,  shake  those  parts  of  the  earth  at  which  they 
entred  when  they  were  moist, 

Holland,    Amtniama,  fol.  89.     Omttantius  and  Ju/ianut, 

It  were  a  delicate  stratagem,  to  shoo 
A  troope  of  horse  with  feil, 

Shaktpwre.    Letar,  fol.  304, 

^  Moreover,  wool  of  itselfe  driven  together  into  a  felt  without  spin- 
ning or  weaving,  serveth  to  make  garments  with :  [^Lanm  et  per  §e 
coactmm  mttem  facimtt,']  and  if  vioegre  be  used  in  the  working 
thereof,  such/e//«  are  of  good  proof  to  here  off  the  edge  and  point  of 
the  sword,  yea  and  more  than  that,  they  will  checke  the  force  of  the 
fire.  Holland,    Plinie,  vol.  i.  fol.  227. 

His/fZ/Tfrf  locks,  that  on  his  bosom  fell, 

On  rugged  mountains  briars  and  thorns  resemble. 

Fairfax,  book  iv.  st.  7. 

But  what  a  piteous  cry  there  straight  arose 
Amopgst  smiths  wad  felt-makers,  hievrexs  and  cooks, 
Reapers  and  butter-women. 

fFebtier,     I%e  White  Devil,  act  i. 

They  put  things  call'd  executor&hips  upon  me. 
The  charge  of  orphans,  little  senseless  creatures. 
Whom  in  their  childhoods  I  bound  forth  to  felt'moAert, 
To  make  'em  lose,  and  work  away  their  gentry. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     Wit  at  several  Weapons,  act  i.  sc  1. 

FELTRE,  or  Feltrino,  is  a  small  mountainous 
district  of  the  North  of  Italy  in  Lombardy,  and  was 
part  of  the  former  State  of  Venice,  but  i»  now  subject 
to  Austria.  It  is  enclosed  by  the  1Wi.  the  Bellunese, 
and  the  Trevegiano.  Feltr^-^^^oui  two  miles  and  a 
half  from  the  Wpe*«f«'l>ank  of  the  Piave,  is  the  chief 
Town  ,  inough  old,  it  is  well  built,  and  is  a  place  of 
some  strength.  It  has  a  Square,  a  Cathedral,  and  a 
Provincial  Academy ;  is  a  Bishop's  See,  and  contains 
5200  inhabitants.    Buonaparte  conferred  the  title  of 
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'Un  nothing  will  be  found  of  sach  extenaiye  use  for  supplying  the 
.i-ncies  of  Chaucer's  metre,  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  e/efw- 
,  and  as  that  pronunciation  has  been  for  a  long  time  totally  anti- 
i,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  suggest  some  reasons  for  believing 
,  •  tidently  of  any  arguments  to  be  drawn  from  the  practice  of 
.  '  r  himself)  that  the  final  e  in  our  ancient  languaee  was  very 
Ay  proDomioed,  as  the  e  femmme  ii  at  this  day  by  the 

.  i  !t  >  Chauoery  voL  i.  p.  67.    Emmy  m  Me  Ltmgtmgt  imd  Vtr* 
siji cation  of  Chmtcer, 
Of  higher  birth  he  seem'd,  and  better  days. 
No  mark  ef  vulgar  toil  that  hand  betrays^ 
^ftmimmetf  white  it  sight  bespeak 
Another  sex,  when  match'd  with  that  smooth  cheek, 
But  for  his  garb  and  something-in  his  gase, 
IVIore  wiU  and  high  than  woman's  eye  betrays. 
Byron,     fforktf  voL  iii.  p.  131.     Lam,  can.  !•  st.  37. 

■ '"  marriage  the  husband  and  wife  are  one  person  in  law :  that  is, 
•  ory  being  or  legal  exisleaoe  of  the  woman  is  suspended  during 
>i  iTiiage,  or  at  least  is  incorporated  and  consolidated  into  that  of 
f  .v>baml:  andcr  whose  protection,  wing,  end  emwr,  she  performs 
V  thing  I  and  is  therefora  called  in  our  law  French  hfimc'cmfert, 
ana  viro  eo^pertm, 

JBlaektiome*    GMMmmfan'er,  book  i.  ch.  ZT. 

r£MERN»  or  Femersn,  a  small  Island  of  Denmark 
the  Baltic,  separated  by  a  narrow  strait,  called 
niersund,  from  the  North-Eastern  promontory  of  the 
!^' Itchy  of  Holstein.  Its  circamfeience  is  about  forty 
r^  iles,  and  its  population  7600.  Part  of  the  soil  is 
under  tillage,  and  yields  good  crops  of  grain,  and  ano- 
ther part  is  devoted  to  pasturage.  The  Island  is  defi- 
cient in  springs  and  rivulets.  The  inhabitants  subsist 
in  a  great  measure  by  fishing,  and  many  of  the  women 
are  employed  in  knitting  stockings.  This  spot  has  suf- 
fered severely  by  the  devastations  of  war;  in  1419  it 
was  enieliy  ravaged  by  Ring  Erick  of  Pomerania,  and 
most  of  the  people  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  only 
Town  on  it  of  any  note  is  Borg  or  Burg  on  the  South 
coast,  an  ancient  place,  with  1400  inhabitants.  In 
1490  U  was  invested  with  the  Lubeck  privileges. 
North  latitude  54^  29',  East  longitude  11^  9^. 

FEMORAL,  Lat.  femur,  the  thigh,  quia,  says  Pe- 
rottns,  ferat  ac  nuHneat  animal.  Vossius,  from  the 
obsolete  yeo.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  thigh. 

The  laigest  crooked  needle  should  be  used  in  taking  up  the/nnora/ 
*rteriM  ia  ampntaUon.  SAarp.    Swgery. 

FEN,  -N     Goth./anf;   A.  S.^n;  Dutch 

Fs'NNiBfl,  ivenne,  "Fen,  or  fan,  is  Uie  past 

Fe'nnt,  f  tense,  and  therefore  past  participle 

Fsir-AFFKGTOB,  >of  ^ntgeoTi,  (to  corrupt,  to  decay, 

Fe^n-born,         1  to  wither,  to  fade,  to  spoil  in  any 

Fe^n-men,  I  manner;)  and  means, — corrupted, 

Fe'n-8ucii:'i).     ^spoiled,    decayed,    withered.     In 

modem  speech  (Teoke  continues)  we  apply  fen  only 

to  stagnated  or  corrupted  water;  but  it  was  fi^rmerly 

applied  to  any  corrupted,  or  decayed,  or  spoiled  nab*' 

stance."     Dh.  of  Pur.  ii.  61  and  76.     Nisus  is  said, 

by  O.  Douglas,  to  fall  grufeling  (grovelling)  amid  the 

/i»*or  beistes  blude  of  sacrifyce.     And  in  Lybeaus 

Disoonns,  Ritson^  Met.  Rom.  ii.  64,  (referred  to  by  Dr. 

Jamieson,) 

And  tiborughout  Synadowne 
Both  mt^denes,  and  garsfoun, 
Fowyll/cTi  schull  on  the  throwe. 

He  lyeth  ami%  «Im  redes  in  the  mosses,  the  /tune*  byde  hi  with 
their  shadows,  &  the  wylowes  of  ♦w  i«oke  fiouer  hym  round  about. 
Bibkf]  Anno  1551.    JM,  cb.  ZU 


Also  the  mylk  of  besstes,  fedynge  in  large  pastures,  and  out  of 
fennf  and  marshes,  is  better  than  of  them  whiche.be  fedde  in  lyttell  ^ 
closes,  or  in  watry  grounds. 

Sir  TAomtu  Eiyot.    The  Cattel  of  Heith,  book  ii.  ch.  ix.    ' 

It  was  not  the  ndrtheme  wind,  whiche  blustereth  colde  out  of  the 
cloudes :  nor  the  southeroe  winde,  that  bryngeth  warmthe  with  hym 
oute  of  the  mairyshe  and  femdt  places,  pestilente  to  all  liuyng 
bodiea.  VtlaU.     The  Actet,  ch.  iL 

Bnt  now  his  cruelty  so  sore  she  drad. 
That  to  those  ^imes  for  fastnesse  she  did  fly. 
And  there  herselfe  did  hide  from  his  hard  tyranny. 

Spemer.    Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  can.  10. 

By  leason  that  he  [Hannibal]  had  overwatched  himselfoi  and  the 
moist  nights  besides  together  with  the  dampe  and  moiste  of  the 
foggie  fens  stu/fed  his  nead  and  filled  him  full  of  rhewmes,  and 
because  neither  time  nor  place  served  for  any  cure  and  to  take 
physioke^  be  lost  one  of  his  eves  quite. 

Hoiland.    Z40NM,  Ibl.  433. 

Therefore  is  a  little  water  proceeding  from  a  good  fountaine,  by 
atones  and  leads  kept  from  things  that  may  hurt  it,  hardlier  putrifjred 
and  corrupted,  than  all  the  fennithe  waters  in  the  whole  country, 
than  mightie  pooles,  yea  than  the  Thames  itselfe. 

Whitffi/t.    Defence,  fiA.ZTB. 

Oecasion  calls  the  Muse  her  optnions  to  prepare, 
Which  (striking  with  the  wioa  the  vast  and  open  air) 
Now  in  the/siuiy  heaths^  then  in  the  champains  roves. 
Now  measures  out  this  plain,  and  theu  surveys  those  groves. 
Drayton,    Poiy-olbion^  song  3 
— ^-^— -  Here  never  shall  you  more, 

O're  haoE  this  sad  plaine  with  eternall  night ! 
Or  change  the  gaudy  greene  she  whilome  wore 
To  fenny  blacke. 

Browne.    The  SkepheanJ^t  Pipe,  JEcl^fue  4. 

The  farre*fam*de /m-a^tfcfer  (seeing  him)  said ; 
Ho?  stranger  1  what  are  you?  and  whence,  that  tred 
This  ahore  of  ours  ?  who  brought  you  forth  1  replie, 
What  truth  may  witnesse,  lest  I  fiude,  you  lie. 

Chapman,    Homer.    BairachomyomacMa. 

But  the  fen-men  hold,  that  the  sewers  must  be  kept  so,  as  the 
water  may  not  stay  too  long  in  the  spring,  till  the  weeds  and  sedge  be 
grown  np,  for, then  the  ground  will  be  like  a  wood,  which  keepeth 
out  the  tttone*'        Bacon.    Naturtl  Hitiory,  Cent.  vii.  sec.  600. 

Ls.  You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding  flames 
Into  her  scomfull  eyes  :  infect  her  beauty, 
You  fen'9uch*d  fogges,  drawee  by  the  powerftil  Sonne 
To  fall  and  blister.  Shahtpeare.    Lnr^  fol.294. 

Come !  by  whatever  sacred  name  disguis'd, 
See  Nature's  richest  plaios  to  putrid /bw 
Tum'd  by  thy  fury.  Thornton     Liberty,  part  L 

Quicken*d  with  fire  below,  your  monsters  breed 
In /biny  Holland,  and  in  fruitful  Tweed. 

Dryden.     The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

Nor  need  we  wonder  how  in  a  ditch,  bank  or  glsss  plat  newly 
dig'd,  or  in  i\iB  fen-hanks  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  mustard  should  abundandy 
spring  up,  where  in  the  memory  of  man  none  hath  been  known  to 
grow,  for  it  might  come  of  seed  that  had  ladn  there  more  than  man's 
age.  Bay.     On  the  Creation,  part  ii. 

Ah,  luckless  swain  o'er  all  unblest,  indeed ! 
Whom  late  bewilder'd  in  the  dank  dark/en 
Par  from  his  flocks,  and  smoking  hamlet,  then ! 
CoOim.     Ode,  on  the  Popuiar  SuperstUwns  of  the  Highlands  of 
SeotUaid, 
He  [Carausius]  cut  cansls  with  vast  labour  and  exDence  through 
all  the  eastern  parts  of  Britain  j  at  the  same  time,  draining  those 
fenny  countries,  and  promoting  communication  and  commerce. 

Burke.    An  Abridgement  of  EnglUh  History,  Anno  286. 
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When  Phttbus  rears  his  awfull  brow< 
From  lengthening  lawn  and^v*^^  low 
The  troops  of/«i:!Aor^^-««'*  ^^' 


Beattie.    Od^toHope. 
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FENCE,  V. 
Fence,  n, 
Fe'ncepul, 
Fe'nceless, 
Fe'ncer, 

Fe'nCIBLE,  71. 

Fe'ncible,  adj, 

Fe'ncibly, 

Fe'ncinq, 

Fence-fabrick 

Fence-school, 

Fe'nCINO-M  ASTER, 

Fe'ncing-school, 

Fe'ncing-skill, 

Fend, 

Fe'nder, 

Fe'nding. 


FENCE.        FENCE,  r.  T       Lat.  fend-ere,  (used  only  in 

Composition,)  L  e,  arcere^  de- 
pellere  ;  to  drive  away  or  repel ; 
and  thus,  to  keep  safe  or  se- 
cure, guard  or  protect;  and 
fence^ 

That  which  keeps  safe  or 
secure,  which  guards  or  pro- 
^  tects ;  a  guard,  security  or  pro- 
tection ;  any  hedge,  enclosure, 
wall,  mound,  ditch,   or  other 
thing  built  or  constructed  for 
security  or  safety,  or  protection. 
Fender^  L  e,  defender^   that 
which  fendij  defends  or  guards, 
A  common   word  in   Speech, 
but  not  in  Writing. 
And/cndede  hem  fro  foule  uvels.  fevres  and  fluxes. 

Piert  Plouhman,     Fisioriy  p.  368. 
For  execntynge  of  which  disporte  the  place  of  Smithfelde  by  the 
kynge  was  appoynted,  and  barryd  and/«n«y</  for  the  same  intent. 

Fabian,  vol.  ii.     Anno  1508. 
Such  as  are  great  men  hauing  )*  rewle  of  thinges,  &l  such  as  are 
euil,  shal  murmour  and  grutche   againste  your  doctrine.    Against 
the&e  men  doe  I  send  you  &rth  naked,  w'out  wcapoor/Wue. 

UdaU.    Luke,  ch.  x. 
Ditciplina  gladiaiorta,  is  the  precepts  and  way  of  trainyng  men  in 
he  weapons,  and  the  schooles  that  maysters  ol fence  kepe. 

Id.    ftowret  o/Latine  Speakmg,  p.  133. 
Haue  done  therefore,  assembil  this  cuntre, 
Addres  thy  femabUl  men  in  thare  array, 
Enarmed  glaidlie  moue  and  hald  zour  way 
Towart  the  portis  or  hauynnys  of  the  se. 

DougloM,     Virgil,     ^neadotf  book  vii. 
Hie  whiche  bynhop  had  made  there  a  stronge  garyson,  so  that  this 
castell  doubted  none  assaute,  for  theri  was  a  square  toure   thick 
walled  Mnd/entablg  iumisshed  for  the  warre. 

Lord  Bemen,     Froiuart.     Crongde,  voL  i.  cb.  209. 
Walls  here  are  men,  who/mce  their  cities  more 
Than  Neptune,  when  he  doth  in  mountains  roar. 
Doth  guard  this  isle. 

Dmmmond.     The  Speech  of  Caledoma, 
No  pitched  battaile  in  plaine  field,  no  campe  so  well  fortified,  no 
citlics  and  fortes  howtotvw/ensed  were  able  to  withstand  the  puissant 
Romanes  in  force  of  open  armes.  Holland,    liviut,  fol.  336. 

Dear  \  on  yon  mountain  stands  m^  humble  cot, 
'Gainst  sun  and  wind  bj  spreading  oaks  secured, 
And  with  \  fence  of  quickset  round  immur'd, 
That  of  a  cabin  make't  a  shady  grot. 
Sherburne,     A  Shepherd  inviting  a  Nymph  to  hit  Cottage. 
It  is  thought  to  be  the  surest  fence^  &  strongest  warde  for  that 
Religion,  that  they  should  be  keapte  still  in  ignorance,  and  know 
nothinge.  Jewell.    Replie  vnto  M.  Bardinge,  fol.  550. 

Yon  were  never  at  the  dealing  offence  blowes,  but  you  had  foure 
away  for  your  part.  Edwardt.    Damon  and  Pithiat, 

'  A  bridge 

Of  length  prodigious,  joyning  to  the  wall 
Immovable  of  this  now  fenceleu  world. 
Forfeit  to  Death. 

Mltm.    PannCie£off,  book  z.  1.603. 
But  to  pourtraie  4^  imagerie  tables,  and  painted  cloth,  the  publike 
shews  of  fencen  and  swui4«piayen,  and  so  set  them  up  to  be  seen  in 
open  place  to  the  view  of  the  wdrM,i>»ean  by  C.  Terentius,  a  Lucan. 
Holland.    rtuU^,  «nl  ii.  fol.  532. 
No  fort  wofeneible,  no  wals  so  strong, 
But  that  continuall  battery  will  rive, 
Or  daily  siege,  through  dispurvayaunce  long 
And  lacke  of  reskewes  will  to  parley  drive. 

Spenter.    Faerie  Queene,  book  iil  can.  10« 
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Now  all  this  prorisioa  of  foyle,  fencing^  stoning,  planting,  were    FENCE^ 
nothing  without  a  continuall  over-sight. 
Hall,     Sermon,  at  a  Publich  Fea$t,  Anno  1628.  vol.  il  fol.  311. 
And  now,  when  the  fence^fabrickes  and  all  devices  else  requisite 
for  a  siege,  were  in  readinesse,  toward  the  end  of  the  second  watch, 
when  the  night  hap]>ening  to  be  very  light  with  the  moon  shine, 
shewed  all  thinges  evidently  to  those  that  stood  upon  the  buiwarkes, 
suddenly  a  multitude  gathered  together  in  one  plumpe,  opened  the 
gates  at  once,  and  sallied  foorth. 

Holland.    Ammianut,  fol.  253.    JuUamu. 
And  if  some  that  have  bin  good  at  the  foils,  have  proved  cowardly 
at  the  sharp,  jet  on   the  contrary,  who  ever  durst  point  a  single 
combat  in  the  neld^  that  bath  not  bin  somewhat  trained  in  tbe/ence- 
ichoole. 

Hall.     WorhM,  vol.  i.  fol.  74.     Heaven  upon  Earth,  sec.  11. 
There  are  those,  who  out  of  a  naturall  dexterity  and  their  own  fre- 
quent practice,  have  got  into  a  safe  posture  of  defence,  and  have 
handled  their  weapon  with  commendable  skill,  whom  yet  the  fence 
school  might  have  raised  to  an  higher  pitch  of  cunniog. 

Id.     lb.  vol.  iii.  fol.  467.     The  Devout  Soul,  sec.  1. 
"BvQ.  You  little  think  he  was  zifencing'tchool 

At  four  o'clock  this  morning. 
Sim.  YLovt  9,i  fencing-school ! 

Mattinger.     The  Old  Law,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 
After  this,  many  champions  exercise  their  fencing'tkill  before  him, 
and  at  the  sound  of  instruments,  the  chief  nobles  by  two  and  two  in  a 
ranke,  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  doe  reuerence. 

Purchat.    Pilgrimage,  book  v.  ch.  z.  sec.  3. 
Yonr  son  and  f  please  you,  sir,  is  new  cashier'd  yonder. 
Cast  from  his  mistress  ravour :  and  such  a  coil  there  is, 
hMch  fending,  and  such  proving. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Humourous  Lieutenant,  act  v.  sc.  4. 
And  to  explain  what  your  forefathers  meant, 
By  real  presence  in  the  sacrament, 
Alter  laii^  fencing  push'd  against  a  wall. 
Your  salvo  comes,  that  he's  not  there  at  all. 

Dryden.     The  Hind  and  the  Panther, 
The  fairest  of  the  fnut  be  serves, 

Priapus,  thy  rewards : 
Sylvanus  too  nis  part  deserves, 
Whose  care  the/«ic«  guanls. 

Id.    Horace.    Epode  2. 
From  side  to  side  he  darts  his  eager  eyes ; 
When,  lo !  before  him,  in  a  full  survey. 
Exempt  from  war,  the  fenceleu  city  lay. 

Pitt.     Fit  git.    JEndd,  book  xii* 

A  man,  in  his  full  tide  of  youthful  blood. 
Able  for  arms,  and  for  his  country's  good ; 
Urg'dby  no  powV,  restrain'd  by  no  advice. 
But  following  his  own  inglorious  choice : 
'Mougst  common /encerc  practices  the  trade^ 
That  end  debasing  for  which  arms  were  made. 

Congreve.     Juvenal.     Satire  11. 
ix.  That  all  the  fencible  men  in  the  nation,  betwixt  60  and  16,  be 
armed  with  bayonets  and  firelocks,  all  of  a  caliver ;  and  continue 
always  provided  in  such  arms  and  ammunition  suitable. 
Parliamentary  History,  vol.  vi.  part  ii.  p.  117.    Appendir,  No,  1. 

When  he  [the  Marquis  of  Northampton]  was  crossed,  or  content!* 
ous  with  any,  he  never  replied  to  any  answer ;  which,  he  said,  was  a 
manifest  sign  of  no  strong  spirit.  It  was  a  manifest  sign  indeed  of  no 
contentious  spirit,  and  that  delighted  not  in  fending  and  proviagj  as 
we  say. 

Strype.     Memorials.    Edward  VI.  yoI.  iii.  bookii.  ch.  xxviiL 
'Rt  fends  his  flock,  and  clad  in  homely  frize^ 
In  the  warm  cot  the  wintry  blast  defies. 

Philips.    Pastorale. 
The  modems,  on  the  contrary,  have  their  (gv^ttlM  and  fences  about 
them ;  and  we  hold  it  an  im'oUimj  to  approach  them  without  some 
decent  periphrasis,  or  ceremonial  title — 

— — — ^—  gttudent  prtenomine  wwUet 
Auriculm. 
Hurd.     Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  44.    Preface  on  ike  Mammer  of  Writinf 
Dialogue. 
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Tlien  swiftly  drawing  forth  his  trenchant  blade, 
High  o'er  his  head  be  held  his/cno^/W  shield. 

We9i.    EAieaHon. 


He  drives  his  6ock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade, 
Those /mce/pM  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide, 
And  e'en  the  baie-wom  eommon  is  deny*d. 

Qoidamiik,    The  Detcrttd  ViUage. 
The  most  prominent  of  these  objectionable  estimates,  he  sgreed 
with  the  honourable  gentleman,  vrasthat  of  the  VL^nx  fendhlei. 
Wmdham,    SpeeekeSy  vol.  ii.  p.  360.    j^rmy  EtHmatety  Feb,  26, 
1816. 
Tn  the  American  war  the  femcibie  regiments  received  higher  boun- 
tics  for  limited  service,  than  others  did  unlimited,  and  yet  there  was 
BO  compiamt  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 

U    U.  vol.  iu.  p.  365.  April  3, 1806. 
Monsieur  La  Fitte  was  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  new  Orleans,  from  his  immediate  connexion,  and  his  once  having 
been  a  fincing-matitr  in  that  city  of  great  reputation,  which  art  he 
karat  is  Buonaparte's  army  where  he  was  a  captain. 

Sirom,     Workt,  vol  iii.  p.  99.    Notei  to  the  Cortair, 

We  are  unable  to  state  any  thing  with  precision 
respecting  the  invention  of  Fbmcing,  as  restricted  to 
its  modem  sense,  in  which  it  implies  the  exercise  of  the 
ihrasting  sword.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  it  was  of  Italian  origin,  both  as  the  terms  first  used 
in  the  Art  belonged  to  that  language,  and  the  most 
celebrated  early  IVofessors  were  drawn  from  that  coun- 
try. Danet,  a  French  Fencing-master,  whom  we  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  notice  more  at  large,  states, 
that  of  the  two  oldest  Treatises  on  his  Art  with  which 
he  was  acquainted  one  was  by  Cavalcabo  of  Bologna, 
the  other  by  Patenostrier  of  Rome ;  but  to  neither  of 
these  does  he  assign  any  date,  nor  have  we  been  able 
to  meet  with  them.  The  first  work  on  the  subject 
whidi  has  fallen  under  our  notice  is  an  anonymous 
Tract  in  French,  printed  in  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth 
century,  which  Danet  had  not  seen :  La  noble  Science 
det  Joueun  d'Espee.  This  in  the  opening  teaches  the 
practice  of  the  two-handed  sword,  but  the  second  part 
contains  la  maniere  pour  aprendre  it  jouer  d  tout  lea 
braqueman^  cowrtm  espees  de  Suyaacs,  et  auUres  gem- 
hlabia  conriea  etpeez  d  tout  une  main.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  be  more  unlike  modern  Fencing  than  the 
precepts  herein  given,  as  the  following  directions  for 
the  Ovard  will  sufficiently  prove. 

La  premiere  pieche, 

Mectez  vovs  centre  luy,  voire  senestre  caste  devdt,  que 
voire  alumeUe  mnt  aupres  de  ton  droict  genoulx,  la 
pointe  centre  luy,  8*U  frappe  par  deseux,  marchez  le 
triangle^  ou  la  faulce  marches  remectez  vous  bien  courts 
marchez^  frappez  au  loing  apres  luy. 

Or,  again,  the  instructions  how  to  use  a  fallen  adver- 
sary, a  chance  which  never  enters  into  the  contemplation 
of  a  thoroughly  trained  Maitre  en  fait  des  Armes  of  later 
days. 

Comment  on  le  tiendra  d  terre. 

Quant  U  est  jectle  d  terre,  n  idhez  sur  luy  au  code 
dtxtre^  avec  le  genoul  droict  entre  scs  jamhes,  et  avec  la 
main  senestre  tombez  devant  d  son  col,  luy  prenddt  sa 
deffence,  puis  besoingnez  d  vostre  plaisir, 
Ung  auUre, 

8i  tombe  sur  «m  dot,  prenez  done  avec  vous  deux 
mainM  sesjambes  dessoubz  les  genoulx,  2e»  ictfdi  d  moni, 
puis  lombex  avec  vostre  genoul  entre  ses  jdbes,  sur  ses 
eouUiSs,  le  tenant  ainsi  avec  les  jambes  d  une  main ;  du 
9itrpltu  faictez  d  vostre  pUdsir. 


The  fimres  in  the  cuts  to  this  very  curious  work  FENCING 
(ifnprime  en  la  ville  d*Anvers  par  may  GuHlame  ' 
Vorsterman^  demourant  d  Lycome  d^or.  Van  mil  cincq 
cens  et  xxxiii.  as  we  learn  from  its  colophon)  arc  not  a 
little  grim  and  ferocious,  and  some  of  them,  in  the 
heat  of  contest,  are  twisted  into  wholly  impossible 
contortions. 

In  1570  a  work  was  published  at  Venice  by  Giaco* 
mo  di  Grassi,  entitled  Ragione  di  adoprar  sicuramente 
Tarme,  si  da  offesa,  come  da  difesa.  The  first  part 
treats  briefly  of  the  single  rapier.  It  describes  three 
Guards,  alia,  largka,  and  bcusa,  of  which  the  first  cor- 
responds very  nearly  with  the  common  Quarie  Guard  ; 
the  second  is  with  the  arm  raised  above  the  head ;  the 
third,  the  arm  extended  at  right  angles  to  the  body. 
The  author  strongly  points  out  the  superiority  of  a 
thrusting  over  a  cutting  sword,  and  alleges  in  support 
of  his  position,  that  i  Romani,  chefuron  in  iutte  le  im- 
prese  vittoriosi,  assuefacevano  i  loro  soldaii  delle  legioni 
a  fair  dxpunta  solamente,  (21,)  an  assertion  for  which' 
he  leaves  us  to  seek  an  authority. 

Another  Tract  of  nearly  the  same  date  appears  to 
have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  Danet:  Delf  arte  di 
Scrimia  libri  ire  di  M.  Giovanni  dall'  Agocchie,  Bolog- 
nese.  Venetia  1572.  In  this  volume  we  meet  with  the 
usual  Italian  vocabulary  for  the  single  rapier  both  cut 
and  thrust,  which  we  shidl  cite  once  for  all,  as  explana- 
tory of  the  several  terms.  Tutti  i  colpi  saranno,  o 
Mandritti,  o  Riversi^  o  Punte.  Ma  ciascuno  di  essi  ha  seco 
piu  nature,  secondo  la  diversitd  del  suo  colpire,  Perche 
U  Mandritto  sard  a  Pendente,  o  Sgtudimbro,  o  Tondo^ 
o  Ridoppio,  o  Tramazzone,  ed  il  Riverso  sard  similm^ente 
ddle  istesse  qualitd,  come  di  sopra.  La  Punta  pot  si 
converie  in  tre  nature,  cio^,  Imbroceata,  Stoocata,  et 
Punta  Riversa.  ....  B  Mandritto  si  dimanda  cosi^ 
perch^  dalle  parte  dritte  cominda,  e  si  chiama  Fen^ 
dente  perche,  fende  da  capo  a  piedi  per  dritta  linea. 
Ma  Sgualimbro  si  chiama  quelh  Mandritto,  che 
par  Sgualimbro  trascorre,  doe  daUa  spalla  manoa  al 
ginocchio  destro  deUo  awersario.  Jl  Tondo  o  Traieerso 
si  domanda  queUo  che  al  Traverse  voUa.  Ridoppio  e 
qudlo  che  si  parte  col  JUo  dritto  delta  spada  di  sotto,  e 
va  d  fimre  alia  punta  ddla  spalla  dritta  del  nisnico. 
TVamazzone  e  quello  che  si  fa  co'l  nodo  di  mano  a 
guisa  di  molindlo.  Ma  i  Riversi  cosi  si  chiamano 
perche  sono  opposti  d  dritti,  cominciando  dalle  manche  • 
parte  e  finendo  aUe  dritte,  e  sono  consmiU  a'  Mas^ 
dritti^  doe  di  quelle  medesime  nature.  Ma,  venendo 
aUe  Punte,  qudUt  du  dfa  sopra  mano  fii  detta  Imbroc- 
eata, i  queUa  che  sifasotto  mano  Stoocata,  e  quella  che 
dalle  parti  mandie  se  diparte  Punta  Riversa,  Besides 
these  there  are  two  fdnts.  False  dritte  e  manoo,  and 
eight  Guards ;  four  low,  which  are  divisions  of  Coda 
lungha  and  Porta  di  firre  ;  and  four  high,  all  but  the 
first  (jtAlicomo,  a  nmilitudine  ddf  Alicomo,  il  quale 
essendo  assalito,  comhatte  a  qudla  guisa  oe'l  suocomo) 
named  from  the  part  which  Uiey  protect. 

But  to  revert  to  the  French,  Henry  de  Sainct  Didicar, 
GentHhomme  Provencal,  dedicated  to  Charles  IX.,  in 
1578,  a  book  with  tiie  following  long  title :  Traid^ 
contenant  les  secrets  du  premier  Uvre  ^^  tEsp4e  seule^ 
Mere  de  toutes  Armes,  qui  ^sp*^  esp^e,  dague,  cappe, 
iargue,  boudier.  romdOt^,  Vespke  deux  mains  d  les  dau^ 
espies,  avec  ses  pouriraictures,  ayans  les  armes  aupoinff 
pour  se  deffendre  et  effencer  d  un  meme  temps  des  coups 
qu*en  peut  tirer  tant  en  assaillant  qu*en  dcffaidaint,  fort 
utile  d  profitable  pour  adextrer  la  Noblesse,  et  supeds  de 
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FENCING.  Man :  rtdige  par  Art,  ordre  et  pratique.  The  work  is 
^— 'V*"^'  introduced  with  the  solemnity  of  two  Elegies  and  thir- 
teen prefatory  Sonnets.  The  opponents  in  Uie  several 
cuts  (which  are  executed  with  great  spirit)  are  le  Lieu- 
tenant et  le  Prevost,  the  first  of  whom  is  the  assailant ; 
and  the  grin  of  triumphant  joy  on  whose  countenance,  in 
the  93d  figure,  when  he  has  disarmed  his  antagonist,  is 
particularly  expressive.  Sainct  Didier  Gallicizes  the 
Italian  names  for  the  several  strokes ;  only  three  of 
which  he  admits,  Maindroict,  Renvers,  Estoc ;  dismiss- 
ing the  Fendante  and  Imbroccade  as  useless,  and 
giving  at  the  same  time  an  account  of  a  grave  dispu- 
tation which  he  held  on  the  subject  with  two  Italian 
Fencing-masters  of  his  time,  Fabricius  and  Jul  us. 
Notwithstanding  his  disagreement  from  the  Italians, 
there  is  considerable  resemblance  between  his  princi- 
ples and  those  of  Grassi. 

In  1606  we  meet  with  an  Italian  Treatise  in  folio  printed 
at  Copenhaven,  De  lo  schermo  overo  Scienza  d*Arme  di 
Salvator  Fabris,  Capo  deJV  Ordine  dei  sette  CorL  We 
know  not  whether  this  is  the  Fabricius  of  Naples  men- 
tioned above.  The  author  treats  of  the  single  rapier, 
the  rapier  and  dagger,  and  the  cloak  and  rapier; 
and  he  has  a  closing  chapter  showing  how  an  unarmed 
man  may  defend  himself  against  one  who  attacks  him 
with  a  dagger.  The  plates  are  very  numerous,  and 
have  one  singularity  which  we  have  not  observed  in 
similar  illustrations,  the  figures,  which  are  sometimes 
thrown  into  most  fantastic  attitudes,  are  all  represented 
stark  naked. 

At  length,  as  Danet  informs  us,  in  1613,  appeared 
Pater  le  fameux  Pater,  reconnu  le  plus  habile  de  son 
temps ;  but,  alas,  for  Fame !  we  must  be  content  with 
the  scanty  gleaning  which  we  can  derive  from  Danet ; 
for  we  cannot  trace  the  renovimed  Pater  elsewhere,  and 
we  are  wholly  ignorant  whether  he  committed  himself 
to  the  press,  or  remained  content  with  the  livelier  ap- 
plause of  the  SaUe  and  the  Academie.  Certain  it  is, 
that  he  formed  an  era  in  the  Art,  that  he  fixed  the  ele- 
vation of  the  several  Guards  and  Thrusts,  and  gave 
them  their  ever-during  names.  Prime,  Seconde,  Tierce, 
Quarte,  and  Quinte, 

Girard  Thibaut  d'Anvers  has  been  less  fortunate. 
His  work  must  have  been  composed  with  infinite  labour, 
and  published  at  infinite  expense,  yet  we  doubt  if  any 
one  of  his  peculiar  principles  survives  at  the  present 
day.  The  Academie  de  tespee,  ou  se  demonstrent  par 
regies  mathevnatiques,  sur  lefondemerU  d'un  cercle  mys- 
ierieux,  la  TAeorie  et  Pratique  desvrais  etjusq'd  present 
incognus  secrets  de  maniement  des  Armes,  it  pied  et  d 
cheval,  an  enormous  folio,  appeared  in  1628.  In  this 
work  the  author  refers  all  the  measurements  of  the 
human  frame  to  the  proportions  of  a  circle,  and  appears, 
as  far  as  we  can  understand  him  (which  is  but  a  little 
way,)  to  reason  (if  we  may  use  this  word  here)  not  with- 
out a  dash  of  Astrology.  In  his  plates,  which  arc 
decorated  with  magnificent  architectural  backgrounds, 
many  of  the  figures  are  dressed  in  Roman  armour, 
without  a  helmet.  His  antagonists  pass  under  the 
names  of  AUjcandre  and  Zacharie;  and  Zacharie,  who 
does  not  always  obey  his  Master's  precepts,  not  unfre- 
quently  stands  aghast,  wUh  the  point  of  his  adversary's 
sword  thrust  into  his  eye,  and  p&aeln^  out  at  the  back 
of  his  skull. 

In  1643,  Louis  XIII.,  who  interested  himself  much 
in  the  Fencing  Schools  of  his  Capital,  by  Letters  Patent 
fixed  the  term  of  six  years  previous  exercise  for  all  who 


aspired  to  belong  to  the  Academie,  In  1649  many  new  FENC 
reforms  were  introduced  by  one,  the  length  of  whose  ^— ■"*  v 
titles  betokens  him  to  be  a  personage  of  distinction, 
M.  de  Saint  Ange,  Doyen  de  la  Compagnie  de  Paris, 
Chevalier  de  V  Ordre  de  S,  Michel,  Maitre  ^Armes 
an  Roi;  and  through  his  solicitation,  Louis  XIV.  in 
1656,  by  new  Letters  Patent,  limited  the  number  of 
Academicians  to  twenty,  endowed  them  with  many  im- 
portant privileges,  and  bestowed  Letters  of  Nobility  with 
remainder  to  their  descendants,  upon  the  six  oldest 
Masters  afler  twenty  years  of  profession.  He  granted 
also  a  Coat  of  arms,  which  Danet  is  not  a  little  fond  of 
using  as  a  vignette,  on  a  field  azure,  two  small  swords 
crossed,  with  a  Jleur  de  lis  at  each  angle. 

With  the  Treatise  of  Ducoudray,  who  in  1635  is  said 
first  to  have  taught  the  elongement ;  that  of  a  Gentil-' 
huomo  Bolognese,  which  appeared  in  1660  under  the 
title  of  //  vero  manegio  di  spada ;  that  of  Besnard  in 
1653 ;  those  of  Morin,  Beneion  de  Lille,  Chapelle, 
Marais,  Chardon,  Mangin,  and  Galland,  all  in  1670,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  meet.  Danet  speaks  of  the  seven 
last  as  teaching  the  thrust  with  so  great  a  stretch  in  the 
elongement,  as  to  make  it  by  no  means  an  easy  task  for 
the  assailant  to  recover  himself.  Such,  clearly,  is  the 
principle  of  Le  Sieur  de  la  Tousche,  who  is  mentioned 
in  company  with  them,  and  with  whose  work,  Les  vrays 
Principes  de  VEspee  seule,  1670,  we  are  acquainted.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  to  the  honour  of  this  writer* 
that,  with  a  sagacity  far  beyond  the  general  spirit  of  his 
times,  he  most  contemptuously  dismisses  the  pretences 
of  those  Charlatans  in  his  Art,  who  professed  to  teach 
des  Bottes  secrettes,  or  certain  coups  metveUleujc,  par  U 
moyen  desquels  en  tue  son  adversaire  tndubUablement  et 
sans  aucun  peril. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  confess  ourselves  to  be 
ignorant  also  of  the  writings  of  le  celebre  Jean  Baptiste 
Leperche  du  Coudray,  who  in  1676  faisoit  poser  en 
garde  sur  la  pointe  du  pied  droit,  et  tirer  Vestocade  sur 
lapointe  du  pied  gauche,  qu'ilfait  au  contraire  coucher 
pour  la  Tierce  et  la  Quarte  ;  and  no  less  so  of  those  of 
Liancour,  who  published  in  1686  (although  he  con- 
tinued to  fence  till  his  death  in  1732)  that  which  Danet 
thinks  was  the  best  Treatise  on  the  Art  till  his  own  had 
appeared.  But,  before  we  proceed  to  timoe  so  modern, 
we  must  notice  the  early  progress  of  Fencing  in  our 
own  Country. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  XVIth  century  that 
the  use  of  the  rapier,  which  in  many  points  differed 
firom  that  of  the  present  small  sword,  was  adopted  in 
England.  The  fashion  soon  became  prevalent ;  not  a 
little,  however,  to  the  discontentment  of  the  sturdy 
lovers  of  more  national  weapons,  and,  as  it  appears,  even 
of  the  Queen  herself;  who  on  all  occasions  indeed  was 
distinguished  for  her  attachment  to  the  ancient  habits 
of  her  native  land.  Stowe  has  marked  the  date  of  the 
introduction  of  this  new  Art  with  great  exactness. 

"  And  whereas,  untill  about  the  twelfe  or  thirteenth 
.yeere  of  Queene  Elizabeth,  the  auncient  English  fight  of 
Sworde  and  Buckler  was  only  had  in  use,  the  Buckler 
then  beei ng  but  a  foote  broad,  with  a  pike  of  four  or  five 
inches  long,  then  they  beganne  to  make  them  full  half 
ell  broad,  with  sharp  pikes,  ten  or  twelve  inches  long, 
wherewith  they  ment  eyther  to  breakc  the  swonles  of 
their  •nomies,  if  i4  faUic  ttpon  the  pike,  or  els  sodainl}  to 
runue  within  them  and  stabbe,  and  thrust  their  Buckler 
with  the  pike,  into  the  face,  arme,  or  body  of  their  ad- 
versary, but  this  continued  not  long,  every  haberdasher 
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Bold  Budden.      For  sbertly 


'  Tvcks  aad  long  Rapien,  and  bee  was  helde  Ike  greetcst 
gallant  Uiat  had  the  deepest  Ruff  and  longest  Eapmr ; 
the  offence  to  tke  eye  of  the  one,  and  the  hurt  onto  the 
h§B  of  the  Bub^ect  tliat  came  by  the  other,  caused  her 
Majesty  to  mdie  pfoclamatien  against  them  both,  and 
to  place  selected  grave  citizens  at  every  gate  to  cut  the 
Ri^fes  and  bre^  the  Rapiei's  poynts  of  all  passengefs 
that  exceeded  a  yeard  in  lengrth  of  their  Rapiers,  and  a 
nayle  of  a  yaide  in  depth  of  their  Rufies.*  Annahj  by 
Edmond  Howes,  1614,  p.  869. 

The  sword  and  buckler  had  been  long  tanght  in 
public  Schools  in  London ;  but  so  far  badk  as  the  14 
of  Edward  I.  a.  b.  1266»  the  oonduct  both  of  Masten 
and  Sdiolan  had  become  so  outrageous,  that  an  especial 
ordmanee  was  issued  prohibiting  both  these  Schools  and 
the  exercise  of  the  weapons  which  were  used  in  them, 
aader  the  penalty  of  an  imprisonment  for  forty  days, 
and  afterwards  of  an  additional  toe  of  forty  marks,  it 
seeoBS  probable,  however,  that  exceptions  were  made  in 
favour  of  sncfa  Schools  as  obtained  licenses,  for  thew  can 
be  MO  doubt  that  the  Art  continued  to  be  taught.  A 
^  swash  bndder"  (from  nooMhingy  making  a  noise  on 
tile  buckler)  was  a  common  term  ^reproach ;  and  fVdler 
infomoB  ua  that  West  Smitfafield,  as  the  scene  of  many 
bioilea  among  these  swaggerers,  (**  because  they  endesp- 
vowrad  to  auiie  that  side  Mcog  or  incline  down  whereon 
tfa^  engaged,'')  ww  called  Ruffiam  Hall,  ''  but  since 
that  desperate  traylor  Rowland  Yorke  first  used  thmst- 
mg  with  Rapiers*  swords  and  bucklers  are  mkused." 
(IToHAw,  London,  ii.  59,  ed.  1811.)  Of  Rowland 
Torke,  his  treasons,  (and  these  were  indeed  moat  dea- 
P«Btc^)  and  hia  final  tragical  end  under  the  hands  of 
(he  %Maniards,  who  first  caimpted  him,  and,  when  they 
had  gained  theur  purpose,  poisoned  him,  plundered  all 
hia  goods,  dug  up  hb  body  after  three  years'  burial,  and 
left  it  to  rot  on  a  gibbet,  the  reader  may  learn  as  much 
as  he  caQdftdre  from  Camden,  {Annalcs  EHzabeihm,  iiL 
mmLr  1587,)  firom  whom  perhaps  Fuller  has  borrowed 
the  above  statement  The  excellent  Clarendeux  attri- 
butes the  same  qualities  and  pursuits  to  Yorke  as  those 
•scribed  to  him  by  the  diligent  ccdlector  of  Worthies. 
FoMiB  iiU  Londinenm,  homo  dketneto  ingenio  etprw^ 
d^  Ottdact^SMO  tempore  iaier  ticaruu  cddmty  quod 
fir^dem  Ukm  tmtUmem  m  dueUu  pimctun  petendi, 
iummd  cum  audacitB  ndmiraHoney  primm  in  Angliam 
mUulent^emmAngU  kadantspeitu mnnati,  gimdiu  Mt». 
nbm  emmdepugnmrenU  H  vel prnicHm^vd  wfrm  dngm- 
htrnftrire^mmme  wmle  exitHmmrenL 

Stratt  iSporU  and  Patiimm,  iiL  6,  22)  <stes  a 
passage  fiom  andd  Pamphlet  to  show  that  Henry  VHL 
greaUy  encouraged  the  exeveise  of  the  swoid.  In  kia 
yottth  that  feffociotts  tyrant  was  passionately  addicted 
to  all  maaly  games.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  tiie 
aiai^le  rafiier  was  wsch  in  use  during  his  reign,  and  we 
think  we  are  borne  out  in  our  hesitatioB  by  the  above 
qnotatienafiwmStowe  and  Camden.  Whatever  were  the 
weapons  which  Henry  patroaizcd,  he  was  so  much 
delighted  by  them«  that  he  incorporated  by  Letters  Patent 
the  Masters  who  taught  them,  under  the  title  oi  Prefer 
9onof  the  Noble  Science  of  Defence.  *'The  maMrer 
of  the  prMeediag  of  our  Fencers  in  their  Schools  is  this : 
firat»  they  whkb  4«MMto  be  Uught,  at  their  admission 
are  called  ScMrn^  and  as  they  prottt,  tfacy  t«ke^D«gmes, 
and  proceed  to  be  ProvoeU  of  Defence;  and  that  must 
be  wonne  by  public  tnal  of  their  proficiencie,  and  of 
tbeir  akill  at  certain  weapons,  which  they  call  priaes, 


in  the  presenee  aad  view  of  many  hoadrcds  of  nNCimr. 
pe<^e ;  and  at  their  next  and  last  phae,  well  ami  siifiV- 
ciently  performed,  they  do  proceed  to  be  Mmmlen  of  the 
Science  of  Defimce,  or  Maistera  of  Feneet  as  we  coaa- 
monly  csdl  than.''  The  King  ordained,  "  that  none  but 
such  as  have  thus  orderly  proceeded  by  public  act  and 
trial,  and  have  the  approbation  of  the  prineipal  Masters 
of  their  Company,  may  profess  or  teach  this  Art  of  Defence 
pnblidy  in  any  part  of  England."  (Strutt,  nt  mtp^  fiom 
A  descripHon  of  the  CoUegee  €md  Schools  in  and  abomt 
London,  (which  the  writer  with  aingukr  prescience  calls 
*'  the  third  University  of  England,")  fol.  985, 1615.) 
Though  the  Freadi  preceded  and  excdled  us  in  know- 
ledge of  this  Art,  nevertheless,  as  we  have  before  seen, 
similar  Royal  patronage  was  not  extended  to  it,  among 
them,  till  a  century  later. 

The  earliest  work  on  Fencing,  in  English,  was 
vnritten  by  an  Italian,  or  probably  by  some  Engiisho 
man  under  his  name,  Yinoentio  Saviolo  Air  Ptadm^ 
In  two  Bockee.  The  finA  inireating  of  the  Urn  of  the 
Bapierand  Dagger,  tkeseeond  of  Honor  and  Honorable 
QuarreU,  London^  1595.  Of  the  second  part  of  thia 
Tract  we  have  ahready  had  occasion  to  speak,  under  tha 
head  Duel.  Saviolo  dedicates  it  to  the  Earl  of  Ease^ 
who  was  at  that  time  high  in  Royal  fovour;  andheom- 
fesses>  according  to  the  statement  of  "  his  loving  friend 
JU"  with  whom  he  dialogiaes,  thai  all  his  Art  conaista 
**  in  downe  right  or  crosse  blowes,  thrustes,  foynes^  or 
overthwart  prickes."  We  learn  from  him  that  there 
was  in  his  tiase,  (at  Padua,)  as  in  our  own,  a  fomoua 
Master  oTDefenoenaaMdA^^,  (of  Alesza.)  Saviob 
retains  tiie  Italian  vocabulary,  doecaim^  imhroceata, 
ffunidrttta,  etramatzone,  punia  riseras,  and  tneariaia; 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  Rapier  which  he  taught,  was  not 
confined  to  that  usage  which  alone  at  present  is  termed 
Fencing,  but  was  a  out  and  thrust  sword ;  for  he  ex« 
pressly  says,  that  "  amongst  kniglile%  ci^ines,  and 
valiant  souldioiirs,  the  Rapier  it  is  which  sheweth  who 
are  men  of  annes  and  of  honour,  and  wUdi  dbtaineth 
right  for  ^ose  vrhich  are  wronged;  and  for  this  reaaom 
it  is  made  witti  two  edges  and  one  poinf  (16.) 

Savido's  success,  for  he  was  in  great  fikvour  aft 
Court,  was  viewed  with  a  jaundiced  eye  by  some  con- 
temporaries ;  and  among  others  he  encountered  a  most 
Intter  and  pertinacious  adversary  in  Geoifpe  SilvcKi 
This  writer  pubUshed  in  1599  a  little  tract.  The  Parm- 
doxee  of  Defence,  wherein  it  proved  the  true  grounde  of 
fight  to  be  in  the  ehort  auneient  wee^nme,  and  that  tke 
short  sword  hath  advantage  of  the  kmg  moord  or  rapkf. 
And  the  weaknem  and  imperfsotion  of  the  Rapier  Jigkte 
duplaifoi.  Together  with  an  admonition  fo  the  noble, 
ancient,  viotoriom,  wiliaut,  and  mod  brave  nation  cf 
EngHahmen,  to  beware  offalae  teaekere  of  Defence,  and 
haw  ihmffbnake  ^uir  own  naturaU^hte;  wUha  brief 
commendaHon  of  the  noble  science  or  exerdaing  ofArma. 
Tkds  book,  like  that  of  Saviolo,  is  dedicatod  to  the 
Earl  of -Essex,  and  H  infcarms  him,  Ihat  "  if  we  will  have 
this  true  defence,  we  nnist  seek  it  where  it  is,  in  short 
swords,  short  staves,  the  half  pike,  partisans,  gleves,  in 
suchlike  weapons  of  perfect  lengths,  not  in^l^g  swords, 
long  Rapiers,  noriTOg-i>ricking  poini»**i.  Such  armes 
are  contemptuously  termed  iit-iwither  paragraph,  **  bM- 
kins,  birdspits.  ioy^^c  for  stragling  boyes  of  the  camp 
to  murder  poultrie ;"  and  it  is  piteously  lamented,  thai 
*'  we,  like  degenerate  sons,  have  forsaken  our  forefittheia* 
vertues  with  their  weapons^  and  have  lusted,  like  men 
sicke  of  a  strange  ague,  after  the  strange  vieea  ami 
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I. ,  .4.*,  bSinch,  uiu!  SpanUh,  Fencers;  little 
.  ,  I  « 4i  ihi'^o  ii|UHh  toyos  could  not  free  Rome 
»i,.  i.tiu.  s  *.u  kt\  nor  Fiaunce  from  King  Henry 
',     I  .a  Ui .  V  .'lUivvcst.'* 

(u  «.|>|»i«*.nu>ii  to  the  fashionuble  theory.  Silver  thus 
I IV  •  \l«MUk  UiM  own  Art  of  Defence. 

"  I  Ik*  mounds  or  principles  of  true  fight  with  all 
iiiaiK'r  of  wt'uponH. 

*•  Tirst,  J  lalgnient,  Lyings,  Distance,  Directions,  Pase, 
Hpai'f,  i'luce,  Time,  Indirection,  Motion,  Action, 
(irnerull  and  Coutinuall  Motion^  Prop^ression,  Regres- 
hiun.  Traversing  and  Treading  of  Grounds,  Blowes, 
ThruHtos,  Faulses,  Doubles,  Stripes,  Wardes,  Breakings 
of  Thrusts,  Gripes  and  Wrastlings,  Guardant  Fight, 
Open  Fight,  Variable  Fight,  and  Close  Fight,  and 
Foure  Goveniours."  (26.) 

It  is  against  the  Italians  chiefly  that  his  anger  ap« 
pears  directed ;  for  he  admits  that  in  the  modern  Art  the 
Spaniard's  practice  is  the  best.  '*  He  hath  but  one 
only  lying  and  two  wards.  They  stand  as  brave  as  they 
can  with  their  bodies  straight  upright,  narrow  spaced, 
with  their  feet  continually  moving,  as  if  they  were  in  a 
dance,  holding  forth  their  armes  and  Rapiers  very 
straight  against  the  face  or  bodies  of  their  enemies.'' 
Danet  (pi.  35)  has  given  a  cut  of  the  Garde  EspagnolCy 
which  corresponds  exactly  with  this  description ;  and 
a  still  finer  illustration,  Le  Garde  Espagnok  attaquee 
par  la  Garde  Francoise,  may  be  found  (pi.  43)  in  Mr. 
Angelo's  very  intesting  Ecole  des  Armes, 

Of  the  Italians,  Silver  speaks  very  differently.  "  There 
"were  three  Italian  teachers  of  Offence  in  my  time.  The 
first  was  Signior  Rocko,  the  second  was  Jeronimo  ;  that 
was  Signior  Rocko  his  boy,  that  taught  gentlemen  in  the 
Blacke  Fryers,  as  usher  for  his  maister  instead  of  a  man. 
The  third  was  Vincentio,  (this  was  the  Vincentio  Saviolo 
of  whom  we  have  just  spoken.)  This  Signior  Rocko  came 
into  England  about  some  thirtie  yeares  past :  he  taught 
the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Court ;  he  caused 
some  of  them  to  weare  leaden  soales  in  their  shoes,  the 
better  to  bring  them  to  nimbleness  of  feet  in  their  fight. 
He  disbursed  a  great  summe  of  money  for  the  lease  of 
a  faire  house  in  Warwicke  Lane,  which  he  called  his 
Colledge,  for  he  thought  it  great  disgrace  for  him  to 
keepe  a  Fence  Schoole,  he  being  then  thought  to  be  the 
onely  famous  Master  of  the  Art  of  Armes  in  the  whole 
world.  He  caused  to  be  fairely  drawne  and  set  round 
about  his  Schoole,  all  the  Noblemen's  and  Gentlemen's 
armes  that  were  his  schollers,  and  hanging  right  under 
their  armes  their  Rapiers,  daggers,  gloves  of  mail,  and 
gantlets.  Also  he  had  benches  and  stooles,  the  roome 
being  verie  large,  for  Gentleme  to  sit  round  about  his 
Schoole  to  behold  his  teaching.  He  taught  none  com- 
monly under  twentie,  fortie,  fifly  oran  hundred  pounds. 
And  because  all  things  should  be  verie  necessary  for  the 
Noblemen  and  Gentleme,  he  had  in  his  School  a  large 
square  table,  with  a  greene  carpet,  done  round  with  a 
verie  brode,  rich  fringe  of  gold,  alwaies  standing  upon 
it  a  yeric  faire  standish,  covered  with  crimson  velvet, 
with  inke,  pens,  pin  dust  and  sealing  waxe,  and  quiers 
of  verie  excellent  fine  paper,  gilded,  readie  for  the 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  (upon  occasion)  to  write  their 
letters,  being  then  desiTous  to  follow  their  fight,  to  send 
their  men  to  dispatch  their  buniopssc.  And  to  know 
how  the  time  passed,  he  had  in  one  corner  of  his  Selioolo 
a  clocke,  with  a  verie  faire  large  diale  ;  he  had  within 
that  Schoole  a  roome  the  which  was  called  his  privie 
Schoole,  with  many  weapons  therein,  where  he  did  teach 


his  schollers  his  secret  fight,  after  he  had  perfectly  FEN 
taught  them  his  rules.  He  was  verie  much  beloved  in  ^"^ 
the  Court."  (64.) 

Nevertheless  all  this  gallantry  of  preparation  was  of 
no  avail,  and  neither  his  Art,  nor  his  display,  preserved 
him  from  a  most  signal  defeat.  A  merry  fellow,  **  one 
Austen  Bagger,  a  verie  tall  gentleman  of  his  handes,  not 
standing  much  upon  his  skill,  but  carying  the  valiant 
hart  of  an  Englishman,''  over  a  bottle  among  sonae 
friends  resolved  to  go  and  fight  with  Signor  Rocco. 
Accordingly,  he  took  his  two-handed  sword,  and  walked 
to  Blackfryers.  His  challenge  is  worth  reading  in  his 
own  words.  "  Signor  Rocco,  thou  that  art  thought  to 
be  the  onely  cuning  man  in  the  world  with  thy  weapon, 
thou  that  takest  upon  thee  to  hit  anie  Englishman  with  a 
thrust  upon  anie  button,  thou  that  takest  upon  thee  to 
come  over  the  seas  to  teach  the  valiant  Noblemen  and 
Gentleme  of  England  to  fight,  thou  cowardly  fellow, 
come  out  of  thy  house,  if  thou  dare  for  thy  life,  I  am 
come  to  fight  with  thee."  Rocco,  however,  was  not  a 
coward.  He  came  out  and  fought,  and  the  affray 
ended  to  the  heart's  content  of  George  Silver.  Austen 
Bagger  presently  closed  with  the  Italian,  **and  stroke  up 
his  heeles,  and  cut  him  over  the  breech,  and  troud  upon 
him,  and  most  grievously  hurt  him  under  his  feet,  yet 
in  the  end  Austen,  of  hU  good  nature,  gave  him  his  life 
and  there  lefl  him."  From  the  tone  in  which  this  narra- 
tive is  related,  we  may  believe  that  the  Law  of  those  times 
would  not  have  regarded  the  unprovoked  murder  of  this 
harmless  foreigner  as  an  off*ence  demanding  punishment. 

Silver  then  relates,  at  too  great  length  to  be  extracted, 
similar  disgraces  of  Vincentio  and  Jeronimo,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  in  the  end  killed  in  a  duel  with  an  English- 
man of  the  name  of  Cheese.  Of  Saviolo's  Treatise  he 
speaks  with  bitter  contempt :  "  He  set  forth  in  print  a 
Booke  for  the  use  of  the  Rapier  and  Dagger,  the  which 
he  called  his  Practice  ;  I  have  read  it  over,  and  because 
I  finde  therein  neither  true  rules  for  the  perfect  teaching 
of  true  fight,  nor  true  ground  of  true  fight,  neither  sence 
or  reason  for  due  proofe  thereof,  I  have  thought  it 
frivolous  to  recite  any  part  therein  contained."  (70.) 

As  some  check  to  the  influx  of  foreign  teachers,  in  an 
earlier  part  of  his  work.  Silver  proposes  the  following* 
test  of  skill.  "  And  forasmuch  as  this  noble  and  most 
might ie  nation  of  Englishmen,  in  their  good  natures 
are  alwayes  most  loving,  verie  credulous,  and  ready  to 
cherish  and  protect  stragers :  yet  that  through  their 
good  nature  they  never  more,  by  strangers  or  false 
teachers,  may  be  deceived,  once  again  I  am  most 
humbly  to  admonish  the,  or  such  as  shall  find  in  them- 
selves a  disposition  or  desire  to  learne  their  weapon  of 
them,  that  from  henceforth,  as  strangers  shall  take  upon 
them  to  come  hither  to  teach  this  most  noble,  and 
valiant,  and  victorious  nation  to  fight,  that  first,  before 
they  learne  of  them,  they  cause  a  sufficient  triall  of  them 
to  be  made,  whether  the  excellence  of  their  skill  be  such 
as  they  professe  or  no,  the  triall  to  be  very  requisite 
and  reasonable,  even  such  as  I  myselfe  would  be  con~ 
tented  withall,  if  I  should  take  upon  me  to  go  into  their 
countrie  to  teach  their  nation  to  fight.  And  this  is  the 
triall :  they  shall  play  with  such  weapos  as  they  pro- 
fesse to  teach  withall,  three  bouts  apeece  with  three  of 
the  best  English  Masters  of  Tl^fonc^,  and  three  bouts 
apeece  with  three  uiiskiltui  valiant  men,  and  three  bouts 
apeece  with  three  resolute  mm  half  drunk.  Then  if 
they  can  defend  theselves  against  these  Maisters  of 
Defence,  and  hurt  and  go  free  from  the  rest,  then  are 
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ICNCING.  they  to  be  honored,  cherished,  and  allowed  for  pecibct 
^»«y^  good  teachers,  what  countreymen  soever  they  be :  but  if 
of  anie  of  these  they  take  foile,  then  are  they  imperfect 
in  their  profession,  their  fight  is  fidse,  and  they  are  fidse 
teadiers,  deceivers  iand  mnrtherers,  and  to  be  punished 
accordingly,  yet  no  worse  punishment  unto  them  I  wish, 
then  such  as  in  their  triall  they  shall  find."  (3.) 

We  mnst  transcribe  a  single  other  passage  from  this 
carious  Tlract ;  and  we  give  it  not  only  because  it  states 
an  opinion  in  direct  contradiction  to  that  which  has  now 
genmlly  obtained,  namely,  that  a  cut  and  thrust  sword 
is  superior  to  a  small  sword,  but  because  we  think  that 
in  itself  it  has  great  merit,  firom  the  life  and  vigour  of 
its  description.  We  have  rarely  seen  the  tumvdt  of  a 
battle  placed  before  our  view  with  more  poetical 
touches. 

**  Of  the  vantages  and  suflBciencie  of  the  short  sword 
fight  in  battell. 

*'  The  short  sword  and  sword  and  dagger  are  perfect 
good  weapons,  and  especially  in  service  of  the  Prince. 
What  a  brave  weapon  is  a  short,  sharpe,  light  sword,  to 
carie,  to  draw,  to  be  nimble  withall,  to  sti&e,  to  cut,  to 
thrust,  both  stnmg  and  quicke ;  and  what  a  goodly 
defence  is  a  strong  single  hilt,  when  men  are  clustering 
and  hurling  together,  especially  where  varietie  of 
weapons  be,  in  their  motions  to  defend  the  hand,  head, 
&oe,  and  bodies,  from  blowes  that  shall  be  given  some* 
times  with  two-handed  swordes,  battle-axe,  halbardes, 
or  blacke  billes ;  and  sometimes  men  shal  be  so  neare 
together,  that  they  shall  have  no  space,  scarce  to  use 
the  blades  of  their  swordes  below  their  wastes,  then 
their  hilts  (their  hande  being  aloft)  defendeth  from  the 
blowes  their  handcs,  armes,  heads,  faces,  and  bodies : 
then  they  lay  on,  having  the  use  of  blowes  and  gripes» 
by  force  of  their  annes  with  their  hilts  strong  blowes,  at 
the  head,  face,  armes,  bodies,  and  shoulders ;  and  manie 
times  in  huriing  together,  scope  is  given  to  tume  downe 
their  points,  with  violent  thrusts  at  their  faces  and 
bodies,  by  reason  of  the  shortnesse  of  their  blades,  to 
the  mightie  annoyance,  discomfort,  and  great  destruction 
of  their  eniroies.  One  valiant  man  with  a  sword  in 
his  hand,  will  doe  better  service  than  ten  Italians,  or 
Italienated,  with  the  Rapier."  (33.) 

A  long  interval  now  elapses  before  we  meet  with  any 
^other  British  work  on  Fencing,  and  the  next  in  order  of 
time  is  the  product  of  Scotland.  We  do  not  know  the 
date  oiihejSnt  edition  of  Sir  William  Hope's  Comjdeat 
Fencing  Master,  or,  as  he  commonly  cites  it.  The  ScoVt 
Fencing  Mtuter:  the  tecond  appeared  in  London  in 
1692,  and  the  author  in  the  title-page  announces  him- 
sdf  as  Knight ;  we  conjecture,  moreover,  that  he  gave 
lessons  in  Uie  Art.  In  this  work  he  strenuously  asserts 
the  superiority  of  the  small  sword  over  others;  "the 
small  sword  hath  advantage  over  the  broad  sword.  A 
man  with  a  small  sword  may  con/re-^emjpt  with  him  that 
hath  the  broad  sword,  so  that  each  of  Uiem  receiveth  a 
wound,  but  he  that  had  the  broad  sword  shall  be  killed, 
')eeau8e  there  can  be  but  few  wounds  gpven  with  the 
small  sword  in  a  man's  body,  but  what  prove  mortall; 
whereas  a  man  may  receive  many  cutts  in  the  body,  yea 
even  on  the  head,  with  a  broad  sword,  which  will  not 
be  mortal],  yea  even  hardly  so  disabling,  as  that  a  man 
with  a  small  swovd.  naay  not  (betwixt  the  time  of  his 
receiving  his  wound  and  being  disaU^d)  kill  his  adver- 
sary ;  but  I  assure  you  if  a  man  be  run  thorow  with  a 
small  sword,  it  either  immediately  killeth  him,  or  dis- 
ableth  him,  so  that  he  can  hardly  keep  his  feet,  let  alone 
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to  resist  any  longer."    In  concludmg  his  Treatise,  the  FRNCINQ. 

author  offers  "  an  advice  not  altogether  so  unnecessary 

as  some  pec^le  may  imagine ;  that  you  would  never  go 

to  the  field  in  drink,  but  rather  if  you  can  by  any  meana 

(without  putting  a  tash  upon  your  honour)  delay  it 

until  you  be  sober;  for  the  drunk  and  passionate  men 

their  art  signifieth  but  little  or  nothing,  because  neither 

of  them  have  their  judgment  about  them  to  know  how 

they  should  make  use  oif  it.'' 

The  Swordgman^e  Vade  Mecum  followed  two  years 
afterwards,  (1694.)  In  this.  Reasons  as  well  as  Rules 
are  given,  and  it  is  stated  to  be  written  only  for  "Artists," 
since  it  contains  the  "marrow  and  quintessence  of 
Fencing. "  Like  Gtoorge  Silver,  Sir  William  Hope  ap* 
pears  to  have  entertained  a  most  exalted  opinion  of  the 
use  of  the  sword,  although  in  a  widely  difierent  exer- 
cise of  it.  The  older  writer  had  already  stated  that 
"  the  Science  is  noble,  and  in  mine  opinion  to  be  pre* 
ferred  next  to  Divinitie ;  for  as  Divinitie  preserves  the 
Soul  firom  Hell  and  the  Divell,  so  doth  this  noble 
Science  defend  the  Body  from  wounds  and  slaughter." 
(103.)  Those  who  love  to  trace  parallel  passages  to 
the  source,  can  feel  little  doubt  but  that  Hope  must 
have  been  fully  impregfuated  with  the  above  paragraph 
at  the  moment  in  which  he  expanded  it  as  follows : 

"  I  shall  therefore  at  present  only  say,  that  the 
generous  and  noble  Art  of  Defence  (passmg  by  all  its 
other  qualities)  may  in  some  respect  be  compared  to  the 
most  excellent  and  most  sublime  of  all  Sciences,  I  mean 
that  of  Divinitie ;  for  as  Divinitie  doth  teach  us  to  de- 
fend our  Soub  from  the  cruel  assaults  and  attempts  of 
that  old  Serpent  the  Devil,  the  cunning  and  subtile 
allurements  of  the  World,  and  those  pleasant  and  short, 
but  destroying  lusts  of  the  flesh. 

"  So  doeth  the  Art  of  Fencing  teach  us  to  defend  our 
Bodies  from  the  assaults  and  attaques  of  all  adversaries 
whether  Artists  or  not,  who  in  respect  of  the  cruel 
designes  they  have  against  our  Bodies,  may  in  some 
sense  be  accounted  Devils ;  it  also  teacheth  us  not  to 
be  deceived  by  the  fallacious  Quirks  and  Tricks  of 
Artists,  when  we  are  engaged  with  them,  which  do 
represent  the  cunning  and  subtile  allurements  of  the 
World. 

"  And,  lastly,  it  fumisheth  us  with  directions  to 
defend  ourselves  from  the  thrust  and  wounds  of  our 
adversaries,  which  although  they  can  be  said  to  be 
pleasant  to  none  but  the  Giver,  yet  are  short  and 
destroying  to  the  Receiver,  short  and  transitory  because 
they  are  swifl,  and  given  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  or  a 
moment ;  and  destroying,  because  they  seldom  faile  tp 
dissipate  and  give  a  passage  to  our  vital  spirits,  by 
which  we  are  sent  a  packing  to  our  long  home :  and, 
therefore,  they  may  be  justly  compared  (because  of  their 
danger  and  short  continuance)  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
World ;  and  the  comparison  cometh  yet  nearer.  In  so 
fiir  they  reach  not  only  the  Body,  but  ofltimes  also 
endanger  the  Soul. 

"  Seeing  then  there  is  such  an  annalogie  betwixt  this 
humane  Ait  and  that  Divine  Science,  what  kind  of 
persons  must  those  be  who  undervallow  it  ?  But  when 
I  reflect  a  little,  I  find  no  great  surpri^  that  Fencing 
should  meet  with  so  many  qppesers  and  contemners, 
when  even  Divini(x.^^H«  God  himself  (to  speak,  with 
reverence)  Is  by  some  treated  en  ridiaUe,  and  I  am  apt 
to  believe  that  the  despising  and  contempt  of  both 
(although  there  be  no  equality  in  the  comparison)  may 
flow  from  the  same  original  and  source. 
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WKKCBSO:  **  For  bb  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  who  considers 
the  fabrick  of  the  whole,  nay  hot  the  smallest  and  most 
ineonsiderable  part  of  the  Universe,  to  doabt  of  a  First 
•r  Supreme  Being,  until  from  the  consciousness  of  his 
sins  and  provocations,  it  become  his  interest  there 
•hould'  be  none  ;  so  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  who 
lefiectB  upon  and  considers  the  excellencies  of  Fencing, 
to  doubt  or  question  the  usefulness  of  it ;  until  from  a 
sence  of  his  own  ignorance,  and  of  the  advantadges 
which  he  knows  Artists  will  have  over  him,  it  doth 
become  his  interest  that  there  should  be  no  such  thing 
aa  Art,  or  at  least  that  what  is  called  Ait  should  be  of 
BO  use/  (2.) 

Befbre  the  appearance  of  his  third  Work,  Jt  New, 
Short,  and  Easy  Method  of  Fencing,  or  the  Art  of  the 
Broad  and  Small  Sword  rectified  and  compendiz*dt 
Bdinhurgh,  1707,  Sir  ^Iliam  Hope  had  obtained 
large  accessions  of  dignity :  he  writes  himself  "  of 
Balcoraie  Baronet,  late  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh."  His  g;Teat  oli^ect  in  this  Treatise  ap- 
pears to  be  to  recommend  the  use,  in  the  field  of  battle, 
of  the  hanging  Gvard^  employed  in  the  broad  sword 
exercise,  in  addition  to  the  Quarte  and  TYerce  Parades 
of  the  small  sword.  His  volume  maybe  consulted  with 
much  advantage  by  the  student,  for  it  contains  very 
clear  and  detailed  explanations  of  the  principal  terms 
employed  in  Fencing.  Passing  over  these  precepts,  we 
diall  select,  on  account  of  its  curiosity,  as  relating  to  a 
custom  long  since  obsolete,  the  instructions  given  for 
fighting  a  Duel  on  horseback.  Hope  had  already 
trodden  the  same  ground  in  the  Compleat  Fencing 
Master. 

"  In  the  first  place  then,  (after  you  have  drawn  your 
Sword,  and  hung  it  by  a  riband  upon  the  wrest  of  your 
Sword-hand ;  cock'd  both  your  Pistols,  which  I  alwise 
suppose  are  in  good  trimm-;  and  put  one  of  them  into 
your  bridle-hand,  betwixt  the  fbre-finger  and  thumb, 
fcr  your  greater  readiness  to  make  use  of  it,  when  the 
first  Pistol  shall  be  discharged,  which  befbre  firehig  you 
are  to  keep  with  its  muzle  up ;  and  put  your  horse  to  a 
gentle  hand-gallop  for  engaging)  never  advance  upon 
your  adversary  with  a  full  body,  but  alwise  with  your 
side  towards  him,  which  will  make  your  Body  but  half 
the  aim  it  would  be,  did  you  come  up  full  breast  upon 
Inm ;  for  which  end  it  will  be  fit  to  keep  your  horse's 
aide,  not  his  head,  as  much  towards  your  adversary  as 
possible,  and  so  mdce  your  horse  advance  sideways 
topon  him ;  therefore  in  Hiia  case,  a  ready  and  well 
mouthed  horse  is  most  necessary  and  useful.  And 
when  a  man  cannot  have  the  oonveniency  of  such  a 
horse,  my  advice  to  him  is,  not  to  let  him  go  off  the 
trot ;  because  in  such  a  juncture  it  is  much  safer  that  a 
man  be  master  of  his  horse,  than  his  horse  master  of 
him  ;  which  if  he  should  be  put  to  a  gallop,  he  might 
(Hot  being  well  mouthed,)  ve^  probably  be. 

••  Secondly,  you  are  not  only  to  advance  sideways  upon 
your  adversary ;  but  you  are  also  to  do  it  in  a  serpen- 
tfee  line,  and  not  in  a  streight  one ;  that  is,  you  are  to 
make  your  horse  gallop  gently,  first  to  one  hand,  and 
then  to  the  other,  about  two  or  three  of  his  lengths  each 
time,  according  to  your  distance,  but  still  with  his  and 
jour  side  respecting  yim»  adversary,  and  not  with  a  full 
and  open  body. 

*'  Thirdly,  you  are  to  endeavour  as  much  as  posslbTe 
to  attack  your  adversary  alwise  upon  that  side  opposite 
to  the  hand  wherewith  he  holds  his  Pistol,  which  will 
likewise  much  surprize  him,  and  make  his  aim  the  more 


uncertain,  not  being  accustomed  to  shoot  over  his  left  FENCING. 

arm  ;  and  therefore  to  be  dexterous  yourself  in  that  way  ^^v^"^ 

of  shooting,  accustom  yourself  mudi  to  the  shooting  at 

a  mark,  both  afoot  and  horseback,  with  your  opposite 

side  towards  the  mark,  and  not  that  side,  with  the 

hand  whereof  you  hold  your  Pfstol :  by  practice,  a  man 

will  find  this  direction  of  great  use  to  him. 

**  Fourthly,  never  offer  to  fire  yourself  until  you  be 
within  two  or  three  yards  at  most  of  your  adversary, 
nay  even  nearer  if  you  have  resolution  enof  to  wait  it ; 
this  the  French  call  Tirer  d  Bnde  Pourpoint^  or  to 
Singe  the  Doublet ;  and  perform  it  alwise  with  a  brush, 
and  with  your  arm  stretched  and  at  full  length,  whereby 
you  will  seldom  fail  to  make  a  good  aim,  and  conse- 
quently a  sure  and  bloody  shot.  Plring  at  a  greater  dis-. 
tance  is  but  spending  in  a  manner  your  shot  in  vain ; 
therefore  observe  not  only  this  of  firing  near,  but  also 
as  much  as  your  courage  will  permit,  keep  up  your 
shot ;  but  do  it  with  so  much  judgment  and  presence 
of  mind,  as  not  to  give  your  adversary  the  least  advan^ 
age  by  it ;  therefore,  when  you  come  to  your  true  and 
desired  distance,  which  the  nearer  the  surer,  discharge 
upon  him ;  and  when  you  do  intend  to  keep  up  your 
fire  a  little,  make  yomr  horse  perform  his  serpentin 
motion,  as  quick  and  lively  as  possible,  that  you  may 
thereby  render  your  adversary's  aim  still  the  more  un- 
certain ;  until  you  gain  the  advantage  of  him  which  you 
intended :  remembring  alwise  as  you  pass  your  adver- 
sary, whatever  side  it  be  upon;  (altho*  I  indeed  prefer 
the  left)  to  cause  your  horse,  afler  his  brush  or  career, 
turn  suddenly  again  upon  him,  by  a  kind  of  half  pyroit, 
both  to  prevent  his  gaining  of  your  rear,  and  for  your 
more  ready  gaining  of  his,  whidi  is  termed  by  the 
French,  gainer  la  croupe,  and  is,  when  obtained,  a  sin- 
gular* advantage,  if  the  person  who  has  got  it,  knows 
how  to  prosecute  it. 

•'Fifthly,  if  it  shall  happen  that  both  of  you  have  dis- 
charged  both  your  Pistols,  without  doing  execution, 
which  will  rarely  fall  out,  if  you  fire  so  near  as  I  order; 
then  you  are  immediatly  to  take  hold  of  your  Sword, 
(which  is  already  drawn  and  hanging  by  a  riband  upon, 
your  wrist)  and  pitch  your  self  with  it  to  the  Hanging- 
Guard  in  seconde,  recommended  in  this  New  Method  ; 
and  make  use  of  your  Art  from  it,  both  for  defence  and 
ofibnce,  according  to  the  directions  given  in  Ae  two 
following  chapters,  and  as  your  judgment  shall  direct 
you  ;  it  being  the  only  true  and  safest  guard,  that  any 
man  can  possibly  take  himself  to,  who  is  engaged  with 
his  Sword  either  singly,  or  in  a  tumultuary  confusion 
and  crowd,  either  afoot  or  horseback,  where  they  com- 
monly come  to  dose  sabering :  no  other  guard  in  Uie 
Sword  for  a  general  defence,  being  in  the  least  to  be 
compared  to  it ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  but  again  re- 
commend it  to  all  serving  in  the  army,  who  are  many 
times  concerned  in  such  engagements.  There  is  only 
this  one  thing  to  be  chiefly  observed,  that  when  both 
your  Pistols  are  discharged,  and  your  adversary  has  one 
of  his  yet  to  fire,  that  you  are  not  then  in  the  least  to 
hesitate,  but  with  a  sudden  brush,  run  full  tiH  at  him 
with  your  Sword ;  nay^  many  are  of  opinion  that  at  first 
engaging,  it  is  no  great  disadvantage  to  a  man^  thus  to 
mdce  use  of  his  Smml,  and  forbear  making*  use  of  hi^ 
Pistols  at  all ;  but  this  I  look  «»poti  to  be  too  vento- 
rious,  and  therefbre  would  alwise  first  make  use  of  my 
fire.'^  (127.) 

We  learn  from  Sir  William  Rope  of  an  attempt  made 
to  fbnn  an  Incorporated  Society  for  Fencing  in  Scotiami^ 
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^ander  Royal  anthoiity.  In  1692  an  association  was 
f  jenteced  into  by  several  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in 
Edinbuigh,  lor  the  encouragement  of  the  Sword. 
Besides  their  ordinary  meetings  they  held  anniveisarieSi 
jad  distinguished  the  several  Degrees  in  their  Society 
l^  different  badges.  In  1696  a  Bill  for  '*  Erecting  a 
Boyal  Society  of  Swordamen  in  Scotland*'  was  pfesenied 
io  Parliament.  It  was  read  once  and  committed,  but 
Ao  farther  proceeding  took  place  in  consequence  of  the 
adjournment  of  the  Parliament.  A  similar  Bill»  of 
which  Sir  William  Hope  has  given  a  draught,  was 
iigain  brought  forward  in  1707 ;  from  internal  evidoice 
we  suspect  that  it  was  framed  by  himself  for  in  the 
preamble  we  are  informed  that  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Defence  "  is  of  late  improved  by  certain  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's good  subjects  within  this  her  ancient  kingdom 
of  Scotland  to  that  height  of  perfectbn,  as  that  the 
rules  and  principles  thereof^  which  were  fecmerly  looked 
upon  as  precarious  and  uncertaii^  are  now  rendered 
dear  and  evident*' 

"  Therefore  her  Majesty  with  advice  and  consent  of 
Ihe  Estates  of  Parliament,  does  hereby  create,  erect, 
and  incorporate  the  forenamed  persons,  and  such  .per- 
sons as  shall  by  them,  or  any  quorum  of  Ihem,  be 
hereafter  admitted  and  received  in  manner  underwritten 
Into  a  free  Society,  to  be  called  now  and  in  all  time 
coming.  The  Royal  Society  of  Swordsmen  in  Scotland, 
with  power  to  them,  or  any  quorum  of  them,  to  make, 
create,  and  elect,  a  clerk,  and  all  other  necessary  menn 
bers  of  court,  and  with  full  power  to  die  said  Society,  or 
any  five  of  them,  with  their  clerk,  which  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  their  quorum^  to  have  a  yearly  general 
meeting  within  the  Burgh  of  Edinburgh  upon  the 
second  Tuesday  of  each  January,  beginning  their  first 
general  meeting  upon  the  second  Tuesday  of  January 
next  to  come,  and  so  forth  yearly  thereafler  the  said 
time  and  place  for  ever,  and  with  power  to  them  to 
cany  at  their  said  general  meetings,  or  any  other  time 
they  shall  think  fit,  the  Badge  following,  which  is 
hereby  granted  to  them  as  a  .distmction  for,  and  sign 
of  their  said  Society,  viz.  a  piece  of  gold  or  silver 
enamuled,  or  embroidery  of  gold  or  silver  upon  cloth 
or  «lk  aa  they  please,  in  form  of  a  doubled  star,  having 
a  circle  within  it,  and  a  cloud  in  each  side  of  the  circle; 
out  of  which  clouds  there  shall  proceed  from  the  dexter, 
an  arm  holding  a  Sword  pointing  upwards ;  and  from 
file  sinister,  another  arm  holding  a  fiuret  likeways 
pomting  upwards,  which  crossing  the  Sword  about  the 
middle,  shall  form  a  Saint  Andrew's  cross,  above  which 
there  shall  be  a  scroll  with  this  inscription,  Recreat  d 
^ropugnat;  and  upon  the  outter  verge  of  the  circle 
there  shall  be  another  inscription  in  larger  characters, 
thus :  Gladiaiorum  Scoticorum  SocietaUs  Regalia  aym-^ 

Warn And  in  regard,  several  persons  within  this 

Kingdom  do,  or  may  hereafter  usurp  to  teach  the  said 
Art  of  the  Sword  albeit  nowise  qualified,  to  the  great 
pr^ndlce  of  our  subjects,  therefore,  her  Majesty,  with 
consent  foresaid,  grants  full  power  to  the  said  Society, 
or  any  guonim  of  them,  to  call  before  them  all  Profes- 
sors or  Teachers  of  the  said  Art  of  the  Sword,  within 
the  said  Kingdom,  and  to  examine  them,  and  take  trial 
of  tbeir  qualifications,  and  to  admit  or  reject  them  as 
they  shall  sec  wuise;  and  if  admitted,  they  shall  be 
thereafler  repute  as  quaimed  Moetors  of  that  Art,  and 
be  licensed  to  teach  in  such  places  of  the  said  Kingdom 
where  the  said  Society  shall  think  fit ;  and  also  with  ' 
power  to  the  said  Society  or  any  quorum  of  them  fore- 


said, to  canse  seise  upon,  jmd  imprison  any  personsFBNGINa 
whatsomaver,  professing  or  teaching  the  said  Art  within ' 
this  said  Kingdom,  who  shall  refuse  to  subject  themselves 
to  the  foresaid  trial ;  and  hereby  grants  wamnt  to  .the 
Judge  ordinary  to  whom  such  persons  shall  be  delivered 
prisoners,  to  secure  them  in  their  prisons,  ay  and  white 
they  find  sufficient  caution,  that  they  shall  subject  them* 
selves  to  the  trial  of  the  said  Society  within  sueb  a 
time  as  the  said  Society  shall  think  fit ;  and  also,  that 
they  shall  not.profess  nor  teach  the  said  Art  in  all  time 
hereafter  vrithin  the  said  Kingdom,  without  the  special 
lioance  of  the  said  Society,  under  the  penalty  of  the  smm 
of  Scots  money,  to  be  paid  by  ilk  one 

of  the  contraveeners  to  the  sud  Society  iaUa  quatim. 
And,  jnoreover,  her  M^eety,  with  consent  fore^aidt 
gives  and  dispones  to  the  said  Sooiety,  all  and  sundiy 
rights,  liberties,  privileges,  ficeedoms  and  immunitiea, 
which  are  known,  or  competent  to  belong  to  that  or 
any  other  such  like  Societies  within  the  said  Kingdom, 
alse  fidly  and  freely,  as  if  these  privileges  were,  specially 
insert  thereintil,  and  that  the  said  Society  have  a  com^ ' 
mon  seal  to  be  appended  by  their  clerk  to  all  admis- 
sions, warrants,  licences,  and  other  writs  to  be  granted 
by  them  concerning  their  said  Society,  bearing  the 
impression  of  the  forementioned  Badge,  and  grants 
warrant  to  the  lion  King  joX  Arms,  and  his  clerk  and 
deputies,  and  all  others  concerned,  to  allow  and  matri- 
Qukte  the  samen."  (240.) 

This  monopoly,  (for  it  was  no  better,  although  Sir 
William  Hope  labours  to  persuade  his  readers  that  it 
was  "  a  moat  honourable,  gentlemanly,  and  usefiil 
public  project  of  several  worthy  and  dexterous  Noble- 
men and  Gentlemen,")  was  defeated  in  consequence  of 
the  discussions  re^)ecting  the  Union,  which  effectually 
prevented  the  agitation  of  any  minor  question.  It  con- 
tinued, however,  to  be  a  gpreat  favourite  with  the  author: 
in  a  subsequent  Work,  A  FindiccUion  of  (he  True  Art 
of  Self  D^ence^  with  a  proposal  to  the  Honourable 
Membere  ofParliamerd  for  erecting  a  Court  of  Honour 
in  Great  Britain^  1724,  he  once  more  reverts  to  it,  and 
presents  us  with  an 'engraving  of  the  Badge  described 
with  so  much  sdemnity  in  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Upon  Henry  BlackwelPs  English  Fencing  Master^ 
1705,  we  need  not  pause ;  and  we  pass  on  to  L'EcoU 
da  Armes^  by  Mr.  Angelo,  which  appeared  both  in 
French  and  English  in  1768.  This  work  added  greatly 
to  the  reputation  of  its  author,  who  already  had  estab- 
lished himself  as  the  leading  practical  Master  of  his 
time.  The  plates  are  masterly,  and  the  explanations  ac- 
companying them,  concise  and  simple.  It  was  not  likely 
that  such  a  publication  should  be  well  received  by  a 
French  rival,  and  it  is  therefore  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  we  find  Mr.  Angelo  repeatedly  attacked  in  VArt 
dee  Armee,  &c.,  per  M-  Danet,  Ecuyer,  Syndic.  Garde 
des  Ordree  de  la  Compagnie  dea  Mattres  enfatt  iArmm 
det  Aoademiesdu Roi  en  le  FUle  et  Fauxhourga de  Paris, 
Paria,  1766,  2  vols.  8vo.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
highly  amusing  self-complacency  of  this  writer,  and  his 
unsparing  condemnation  of  all  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  admit  that 
his  work  is  extremely  valuable,  and  that  we  have  been 
largely  mdebted  to  its  guidance^  The  followii^  pas- 
sage,  comparative  of  th»  French  and  Italian  methods  of 
Fencing,  though  perhaps  affecting  a  tone  a  little  above 
its  subject,  is  nevertheless  vigorously  written,  and  cor- 
rect in  its  description,  and  may  be  accepted  as  a 
general  specimen  of  M.  Danetfs  style. 
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FENCING. 


FENCING.  ^^^^*^  *'***  principes  dhnonirent  que  le  Jeu  Fran^ 
'  ritide  dans  la  ioUditS,  dam  la  fermeii,  dam  un  juite 
iguUibre^  dam  le  developpement  de  touta  les  parties  du 
corps,  dam  la  bonne  grace,  dam  la  itiretS :  mau  ii  meM 
Cemeurg,  en  dSpitdu  bomsem,  ou  par  esprit  de  contra-^ 
diction,  rappdoient  de  leur  banniaement  et  remettoient  en 
vigiieur  les  saisissemem  <fEpee,  les  Parades  de  main,  les 
Passes,  les  Voltes,  les  postures  fausses  et  ghiantes,  les  situ- 
atiom  gigantesques,  raoourcies  et  tortueuses ;  en  fin  les 
tvolutiom^  lesecarts,  lessauts,  les  pirouettes,  et  les  eehape^ 
mem  qui  composent  la  plus  comidirable  partie  du  Jeu 
Italien  ;  ne  seroit-ce  pas  fdire  perdre  aux  Francois  cette 
firmetk  et  cette  soliditequi  les  distingue  si  singulieremeni  ? 
Pourquoi  done  mes  Cemeurs  veulent-ils  rktahlir  des  Jeux 
pemicieuxquefexpirience  et  laraison  ontfaitabandonner 
eniierement  depuis  plus  de  50  am  it  Paris  ?  Est^  tin- 
tkrU  du  Public  qui  Us  anime  ?  Quand  PexpMence  a  fait 
reformer  des  abus,  doit-on  lesretablir?  doit-on  dam  vn 
Art  qui  a  pour  objet  la  difinse  et  la  conservation  de  la 
vie,  renouveler  les  usages  anciens  de  la  meme  fafon  qui 
la  caprice  fait  prendre  et  quitter  tantSt  Us  grands,  tanUSt 
les  petits  chapeaux.     (ii.  85.) 

The  reader,  if  he  seeks  verificatfon  of  the  above 
account  of  Italian  Fencing,  need  only  turn  to  the  plates 
in  the  work  of  f^bris  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 
He  will  (ind  on  such  a  reference,  that  M.  Danet's  lan- 
guage is  by  no  means  exaggerated  or  overcharged. 

A  few  later  Treatises  require  a  brief  notice.  In  1771 
appeared,  in  French  and  English,  L^Art  des  Armes 
Simplifie,  par  M.  Olivier,  ElSve  de  fAcademU  Royal 
de  Paris  et  Maitre  en  fait  d^ Armes,  in  St.  Dunstan's- 
court.  Fleet-street.  The  good  old  rules  are  laid  down 
in  this  volume  succinctly,  and,  as  it  does  not  pretend  to 
novelty,  we  may  content  ourselves  by  extracting  from 
the  Preface  a  single  exquisite  specimen  of  Anglo-Gal- 
licism, in  praise  of  Fencing. 

"  It  is  the  cultivation  of  this  Art  that  unfetters  the 
body,  strengthens  it  and  makes  it  upright ;  it  is  it  that 
gives  a  becoming  gait,  and  an  easy  carriage,  activity 
and  agility,  grace  and  dignity :  it  is  it  that  opportunely 
awes  petulance,  softens  and  polishes  savageness  and 
rudeness,  and  animates  a  proper  confidence;  it  is  it 
which,  in  teaching  us  to  conquer  ourselves,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  conquer  others,  imprints  respect,  and  gives 
valour,  good  nature,  and  politeness;  in  fine,  which 
makes  a  man  fit  for  Society. '  (xlv.) 

M.  La  Boessiere,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
profession  of  the  sword,  set  forth  at  Paris,  1818,  Traitk 
de  VArt  des  Armes,  It  is  introduced  by  two  Notices 
Historiques  ;  one,  surfeu  La  Boessiere,  which  the  Public 
will  attribute  to  filial  piety,  and  therefore  will  excuse ; 
the  other  respecting  a  person  who  is  in  ore  omni  populo, 
whenever  Fencing  is  mentioned,  and  who  is  thus 
described:  Vhomme  U  plus  extraordinaire  qu'on  ait 
veui-etre  jamais  vu  dam  les  armes,  et  mSme  dam  tous 
les  exercices  du  corps,  fut  sans  douU  le  fameux  f^aint- 
Georges :  on  pourroit  lui  appUquer  ce  que  tAriosU  dit  de 
Zerbin :  "  la  Nature  Ufit  et  rompit  le  mouU.**  To  be 
briefer  respecting  this  pheenomenon  than  the  French 
author  has  b«en,  St  Georges  was  the  illegitimate  son 
of  a  Guadeloupe  planter,  bom  in  1745.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  elder 
La  Boessiere,  with  whom  he  remained  six  years.  At 
seventeen  he  was  so  perfect  a  Fencer  as  to  excite  the 
following  raptures. 

Dafis  les  autres  arts  il  resU  des  monuments  de 
ThabUitk  de  ceux  qui  iy  sont  distingues :  les  tabUaux 


survivent  au  peintre,  les  ntarhrea  au  siatuaire,  tceutfre  FENCINO, 
de  musique  et  de  poisie  au  fHusicien  et  au  poeU  ;  U  n*en 
est  pas  ainsi  des  exercices  du  corps:  la  dame,  les  arma^ 
r  equitation  ne  lament  point  de  traces  def  execution  par^ 
faiU  deceux  qui  s'y  sont  distinguis.  Les  coniemporaim 
seuU,  temoins  de  ces  prodiges,  en  gardent  U  souvenir. 
Beaucoup  de  personnes  qui  ont  vu  Saint-Georges  existent 
encore,  etpeuvent  aUester  que  tout  ce  qui  on  citeroit  de  cet 
homme  merveilleuz  seroit  aw-dessous  de  ce  qui  les  a 
itonnes, 

^  Moi  qui  fai  vu  de  pres,  moi  qui  ne  Fai  jamais  quUti, 
fancfue  qu^  je  suis  encore  dam  V admiration  des  assauts 
qtiil  a  faiU,  el  qui  tous  Stoient  plus  surprenants  les  um 
que  Us  autres, 

Saint-Georges  Stoit  parvenu  d  la  taiUe  de  5  pUds  6 
pouces,  tres  bien  fait,  doue  d^une  force  de  corps  prodi- 
gieuse,  et  <fune  vigueur  extraordinaire  ;  vif,  soupU,  mince^ 
elance,il  Stonnoitparsonagilite.  Jamais personne  dam 
la  Ufon  fCa  diploye  plm  de  grace,  plus  de  regularUt. 
It  avoit  un  developpementsuperbe  ;  sa  main  soutenue  au 
plus  haul  U  rendoit  toujours  md^tre  du  foibU  de  son 
adversaire;  son  pied  gauche  solidement  Stabli  ne  oartotZ 
jamais,  et  sa  jambe  droite  restoit  comtamment  perpendi* 
csdaire;  cette  rkunion  de  moyem  lui  procuroit  ce  bel 
aplomb  qui  U  fucilitoit  d  se  rdever  d'un  seul  temps  et  d 
repartir  aussitSt  avec  la  vitesse  de  Vedair.  (xvi.) 

This  wondeiful  superiority  he  preserved  till  forty 
years  of  age,  when  unhappily  while  dancing  he  broke 
the  tendo  Achilles  of  his  left  foot,  an  accident  which 
necessarily  ever  afterwards,  in  some  degree,  aflected  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements,  although  Uie  quickness  of 
his  eye  and  the  certainty  of  his  hand  remained 
undiminished.  St.  Georges  was  an  excellent  horseman, 
skater,  swimmer,  dancer,  and  musician.  From  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  biographer  he  must  have  been  a  kind- 
hearted  amiable  man ;  and  not  ungifted  with  that  sensi- 
tiveness to  pleasure,  which  a  Frenchman  so  well  under- 
stands to  envelope  in  a  coil  of  words ;  recherchk  dans 
toutes  les  societes,  il  fut  redevabU  souveni  &  la  musiqua 
de  liaisons  ou  t amour  entra  pour  qudque  chose.  Doui 
d'une  expression  vive,  il  aimoit  et  se  faisoii  aimer.  He 
died  in  1799.  Roland,  an  Edinburgh  Fencing  Master* 
who  published  on  this  Art,  in  1823,  a  Treatise  which  has 
several  good  points,  places  St.  Georges's  death  '*  in  1810 
or  ISIl ;"  and  amusingly  identifies  him  throughout  hia 
account  with  an  Illustrious  personage  who  was  somewhat 
more  known  to  History,  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George. 

There  is  a  sensible  Treatise,  The  Army  and  Navy^ 
GeniUmejCs  Companion,  or  a  New  and  Complete  Trea^ 
tise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Fencing,  by  J. 
M'Artliur,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  published  in  1784.  A 
convenient  little  volume.  The  Modem  Art  of  Feneinff^ 
by  J.  S.  Forsyth,  appeared  in  1822,  purporting  to  bie 
chiefly  taken  firom  the  MS.  of  Le  Sieur  Guzman  Ro- 
lando, but  which  i^pears  to  us  to  have  been  gleaned 
very  copiously  fit)m  Danet.  The  latest  work  on  this 
subject  which  we  have  seen,  is  Traiii  de  VArt  de  faire 
des  Armes,  par  M.  Le  Jn.  Lafaugere,  1825,  who  mo- 
destly annexes  to  his  name,  that  he  is  fun  des  premiern 
tireurs  de  France.  Hi  is  gentleman  presents  his  readers 
with  a  Notice  historique  sur  le  diveloppement  de  man 
gout  et  de  mes  dispositiom  dam  fArt  de  faire  des  Armea  g 
from  which  we  principally  learn  that  he  was  forty-five 
years  of  age  when  he  wrote  his  book,  and  that  he  does 
not  stand  quite  five  feet  high. 

The  following  terms  are  those  chiefly  employed  in 
Fencing.. 
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tfClKQ.     Advancing^  stepping  forward  while  on'  ^ard  to* 
-yi^^  ward  your  adversary,  the  left  foot  following  the  right 
with  short  steps,  so  that  you  do  not  quit  your  original 
position. 

Jppel^  a  beat  with  the  right  foot. 
AuauU,  a  mock  engagement  with  foils,  in  imitation 
of  a  real  single  combat. 

Beatings  abruptly  striking  the  foihle  of  your  adver- 
sary's blade  with  the  fort  of  your  own. 

Bindings  pressing  the  foible  of  your  adversary's  blade 
with  ihefort  of  your  own. 

^  Caceaiing^  Changing^  Disengaging^  or  Shifting^  slip- 
ping off  your  adversary's  blade  to  the  opposite  side, 
when  you  feel  him  endeavouring  to  Bind  your  own. 

Contre-iemps^  a  thrust  given  at  the  same  moment 
with  one  given  by  your  adversary. 

Oaoering^  securing  yourself  from  an  interchanged 
thrust  firom  your  adversary  at  the  moment  in  which  you 
ymrself  are  thrusting. 

Dequariing,  turning  your  body  backwards,  while  your 
adversary  is  making  a  Posb^  upon  the  foot  next  him,  and 
It  the  same  time  thrusting. 

Dtrtdion,  the  line  of^  the  general  posture  of  feet, 
tody,  am,  and  blade,  in  a  straight  line  on  the  position 
dGitatd. 

J>i9engagingt  CaveaUng. 

EearHng^  keeping  the  head  off  the  straight  line  of 
jwr  adversary,  after  having  made  a'  thrust 

Slanging^  extending  yourself  the  full  length  of  your 
stride  in  order  to  deliver  a  thrust.  Almost  all  thrusts  are 
pofoimed  by  this  movement.  The  length  of  an  elonge 
vuies  recording  to  the  stature  of  the  Fencer ;  but  it 
ivefages-  about  four  feet,  or  twice  the  distance  of  the 
Ms  from  each  when  on  Guard.  The  donge  of  a  tall 
ittB  necessarily  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  one  who 
iidwrtcr,  but  he  does  not  recover  so  easily. 

Engaging^  joining  or  crossing  your  adversary's  blade 
other  on  the  inside  or  the  outside ;  the  first  is  quarte  en- 
^agtmeni^  the  second,  iierce  engagement ;  in  other  words, 
they  are  vrapectively  the  quarte  and  tierce  Guards. 

Eztmdirig^  inclining  the  arms,  body,  left  leg,  and 
"iht.  knee  forward,  without  moving  the  feet  from  the 
postion  of  Guards  and  dropping  and  directing  your 
pint  to  its  object.  It  is  preparatory  to  Elonging^  and 
saac  thrusts  are  delivered  from  it  without  the  addition 
tf  the  latter  movement. 

Pernio  a  ftlse  show  of  a  thrust  at  a  particular  part 
vWa  the  real  thrust  is  directed  elsewhere.  Each  has  a 
fatiealar  name,  line,  deujf,  Ac.  &c. 

fWt  of  a  Blade ;  a  Blade  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
^H  Medhtmt^  and  Foible :  the  Fort  is  the  part  next 
^  SkeU  of  the  hi1 1 ;  the  Foible,  that  towards  the  point ; 
ae  JfaAim,  the  division  between  the  two.  Roland, 
afe  Treaiiae  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Fencing, 
^^ooosly  observes  that  Fori  and  Foible  are  only  relar- 
*«  tcmis ;  Ibr  thai  any  part  of  your  own  blade  will  be 
^  when  cypposed  to  a  weaker  part  of  your  adver- 

fvdng,  pressing  hard  on  your  adversar/s  blade. 

GJisodSe,  a  gentle  slipping  or  gliding  your  blade  along 
^af  >ottr  aidversaryi  without  deviating  from  the  line 


Guard,  EngagemenU  formerly  called  }Fard^  thefot-  PBNCINO. 
tnre  of  defence ;  not  to  be  confounded  with  Parade* 

Indoeing,  running  close  up  to  your  adversary 

Longing,  Longe^  corruptions  ofElonging  and  Elonge. 

Measure,  the  distance  between  your  adversary  and 
yourself.  Breaking  measure  is  retiring  so  far  that  his 
thrust  falls  short. 

Medium,  see  Foible. 

Parade,  Parry,  the  method  of  defence  by  your  own 
blade  against  any  particular  thrust  of  your  adversary. 

Passing,  making  a  Pass,  going  quite  by  and  behind 
your  adversary  and  thrusting  at  £he  same  time,  a  move- 
ment now  obsolete. 

Plastroon,  a  leathern  cushion  fastened  round  the 
Master's  breast,  at  which  the  Scholar  thrusts. 

Pronation,  the  position  of  the  wrist  when  the  palm  of 
the  hand  is  turned  upwards. 

Recovering,  resuming  the  posture  of  Guard,  after 
having  made  a  thrust. 

Redoubling,  repeating  a  thrust  which  has  been  mis* 
planted. 

Retreating,  stepping  backward  while  on  Guard  in  a 
manner  directly  contrary  to  advancing  i  see  Breaking 
measure. 

Riposte,  a  thrust  delivered  instantly  after  you  have 
parried  one  from  your  adversary. 

.  Shifting,  CaveaUng. 

Supination,  the  position  of  the  wrist  when  the  palm 
of  the  hand  is  turned  upwards. 

Time  thrust,  a  thrust  made  at  the  very  moment  of 
time  in  which  your  adversary  is  disengaging  for  some 
movement. 

Volting,  making  a  circular  leap  to  your  adversary'^ 
left  side,  and  thrusting  at  the  moment  in  which  he  is 
thrusting  also.  '*  Both  this  and  Passing,**  observes  Sir 
William  Hope«  *'  are  very  dangerous.  Many  times 
scarcely  capable  of  piercing  the  ribs ;  whereas  I  never 
value  a  thrust  but  what,  by  the  smartness  and  strength 
of  it,  is  enable  to  enter  the  body  at  least  five  or  six 
inches,  and  even  pierce  the  edge  of  a  rib  or  cartilage, 
should  it  meet  with  them  in  its  passage.  For  this  strong 
and  manly  method  of  thrusting  not  only  penetrates  to 
the  quick,  but  even  to  the  noble  and  inward  parts ; 
whereas  the  other,  upon  Time,  is  in  a  manner  only  super- 
ficial and  scurfing."    The  movement  is  now  obsolete. 

The  thrusts  (and,  in  like  manner,  the  parades)  in 
Fencing  were  originally  named  fiY)m  the  height  at  which 
they  are  delivered,  prime,  seconde,  tierce,  quarte,  quinie, 
the  interval  between  each  being  about  four  inches. 
These  are  all  griven  either  inside  or  outside,  over  or 
under  the  arm.  Most  Treatises  admit  these  Bve  degrees, 
and  derive  nine  thrusts  from  them :  1.'  Prime  of  the 
Modeme,  or  High  quarte  inside  the  Arm.  2.  Old  Prime. 
3.  High  Tierce,  or  Seconde  of  the  Modem.  4.  Old 
Seconde,  or  Low  Tierce  of  the  Modem.  5.  Low  Quarte 
of  the  Modems.  6.  Quinie.  7.  Quarte  over  the  Arm, 
8.  Quarte  cut  outside  the  Arm.  9.  Flanconnade,  so  called 
because  it  only  reaches  the  flank.    Each  thrust  has  its 
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FENCING,  answering  Parade,  and  these  liave  varied  from  six  to 
—        eighteen  in  number.   Eiffht  are  most  generally  received, 

FENNEU  Qj^arte,  Tierce,  Circle,  Oclave,  Prime,  Quinte,  Round  or 
Counter  in  Quarte,  and  the  same  in  Tierce.  The  two 
simplest,  and  in  fact  the  bases  of  the  remainder,  are 
tliose  of  Quarte  and  Tierce,  so  named  from  their  respec- 
tive elevations.  In  the  first  of  these,  which  appears  the 
most  natural  position,  and  is  generally  taken  in  defence, 
Die  nails  of  the  hand  are  turned  upwards  ;  in  the  other, 
which  is  most  convenient  for  attack,  they  are  half  turned 
downwards.  To  Thrust  Quarte  and  Tierce,  (or,  as  the 
French  term  it,  tirer  au  mur,  because  in  their  Schools  the 
pupil  was  taiight  to  longe  from  a  proper  distance  at  the 


PEOl 


wall,)  is  practised  by  one  party  attacking  by  simple  FENXI 
disengagement,  while  the  other  parries  by  Quarte  and 
Tierce  alternately.      It  is  a  very  useful  exercise,  and  is 
generally  performed  for  a  short  time  previous  to  assaults,  ^ 
The  etiquettes   of  the  Fencing  School,  which   in  old 
times  were  very  burthensome,  and  still  are  ceremonious, 
together  with  the  niceties  of  the  practice  itself,  can  be 
adequately  learned  only  under  the  eye  of  a  Master,  and 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  labour  and  of  space,  if  we  were 
to  attempt  to  transcribe  from  any  of  the  verj-  numerous 
(and  some  of  them  very  accessible)  Treatises  to  which 
we  have   referred  above,   the   rules    and  theorems  of 
this  Art. 


FENERATION,  '*  Fr.  feneraii<M ;  usury  or  th« 
praetice  thereof.*'  Cotgrave.  Fenerator  a  fenore  est 
cognominatus ;  fenus  autem  dictum  a  fetu,  et  quasi 
a  fetur&  quddam  pecunitB  parientis  atque  increscentis, 
Varro,     The  product  or  increase  of  money. 

To  fenerate^  Cockeram  explains.  To  put  money  to 
usury. 

And  what  vices  therein  [the  Hare]  it,  figured,  that  is,  not  only 
ptuillaaimity  and  timidity  from  its  temper  feneration  or  usury  from 
Its  fcctindity  and  supafstatioo. 

Sir  Thomas  Broum»     Pulsar  Errort,  book  iii.  ch.  xvii, 

FE^ESTRE,!      Fr.  fenestre  ;  Lat.  fenestra  ;  per- 

Fe'nestral.      J  haps  »iro  rav  (fHHv-etVy  q,  phiBnesiro, 

that  through  which  light  is  admitted.    See  Vossius,  and 

Wachter,  in  v,  Fenster.    Among  the  ancient  Romans^ 

Openings  in  the  wall  to  admit  the  light. 

Law  how  men  wtytea 

Jnfinettret  at  fe  freres. 

Piert  Plouhman,     FUion,  p.  362. 

Thtn  was  Faith  in  aifiugtre,  cr)-de  o  fili  David, 
As  doJ>  an  heraud  of  armes. 

Id.    lb,  p.  339. 

— ; Of  castell  Angell  the  fenettraU 

Glitlryng  and  glislring  and  gloriously  glased 
It  made  some  mennea  eyen  dasyld  and  dased. 

SMion,     The  Crvwne  of  Lanreil, 
FENIGREEK,  A.S.  fenogrecum,  the  herb  fenu^ 
grtek;  ¥v.fmugrtc. 

Fenigreeke  commeth  not  behind  the  other  heaths  before  specified, 
in  credit  aad  account  (or  the  vert«es  whiob  it  hath :  the  Greeks  call 
it.Telus^d  Q^nhos:  some,  niuioe  it  Buoeras  and  Ago<c»<as,  for  that 
the  seed  iQ8e(i4»|cth  JUtUe  hwaa:  \|fee.in  Latiue  tearmeit  Siliciaor 
Siliqula-  Hoilamf.    Plinie,  fol.  207. 

FE'NNEL,         •)     A.  S.  /cao/;  Fr.  fmouU  ^  D. 

FE'ftNBL-jioQr,      Xvmckd;  .Ger.  fenchd:  all,  says 

Fe 'NNBL-ai^^K.    J  Skinoer^frtm  the  LaL  fosuicuhim, 

Fe'nnel-water.  J  which  Vossius  thinks  may  be  from 

feptun,  quia  ubi  cxaruit,.  feno  stmilis  sit.    Isidorus,  fix)m 

ij>atvt<r6aif  because  its  juice  aharpena  the  «ight.    Seethe 

Quotation  from  Pliny. 

A  i#rthing.werth<Af/jfnA</-«r</«>.  for  fastyngediuies. 

JPiers  Pkmhuum,    Fision,  p.  106. 
Fsn€ll  being  eaten,  the  sede  or  rote  m^eth  abundanee  of  myUc. 
Sir  Thomas  £/yoi.    The  Castel  ofHtUh,  book  iL 
^  A«  for  /<vm//,  the  serpents  have  woon  it  much  credit,  and  broogbt 
It  into  name,  in  this  regard,  tb«t  \jj  tasting  thereof  (as  I  have  already 
noted)  they  cast  their  old  skin,  and  by  the  juico  that  it  yeeldeth  doe 
d«are  their  eyes :  whereby  we  also  are  come  to  know  that  this  hearb 
h^  a  singular  propertie  to  mundifie  our  sight  and  take  away  the 
fiUao  «r  web  th«^t  overcastelh  and  dimmeth  our  eyes. 

UoUand.    P/ime,YoLii.fol.77. 


The  seed  of  ferula  or  fennell'geant  is  counted  good  meat  in  Italie : 
for  It  is  put  in  pois  of  earth  well  stopped,  and  will  continue  a  whole 
yeare.  Holland.     Plinie^  fol.  32. 

The  most  friendly  to  the  stomach,  h  fennel. 

Arbuthnot,     On  Aliments,  Sfc.  p.  54. 

For  this  intention,  an  infusion  o{  fennel-root*  in  warm  water,  with 
Btttki  is  good,  both  as  nourishment  and  drink. 

Id.    A.  p.  287. 
You  can  by  no  eultore  or  art  extend  a /ciMeZ-i^aM  to  the  stature 
and  bigness  of  an  oak. 

Ray.     On  the  Creation,  part  i. 
Gentle  carminitiTes,  isfennel'water,  relieve.  Sec. 

Arbuthnot,     On  Aliments,  p.  346. 

The  spedesof  caterpUUr  whifch  eats  the  vine,  will  starve  upon  the 
elder;  nor  will  that.wliich  we  find  upoufefiml,  touch  the  rose  busb. 
Pa/ejf.    Natural  Theology,  cb.  xxvi.     The  Goodness  of  the  Deity, 

FE'NNOW,  or\     In  Kent,  Jimiuasays,  is  muddust 
Fi'nnow.  J  mouldy,  from  the  A.  S.  fynig-ean 

muceaceret  to  be  mouldy.  Somner  says,  to  wax /en- 
newed ;  and  fynig^  fi^mevyy.  See  Fbn.  Mr.  Justice 
Blacksione  has  remarked,  that  in  "  the  Preface  to  King 
James's  Bible,  the  traaslators  speaL  of  fenowed^  (i.  e. 
vinewed  or  mouldy  Trauslations.)  Note  on  Shakspearc» 
TroUus  and  Crtssida,  act  ii.  so.  1.     See  Vinbw. 

The  old  motb-eaten  leaden  legeod,  and  the  feisty  and  fenmoed 
festival  are  yet  secretly  laid  op  io  comeKS. 
Dr.  Favour.  Antiquities.     Trimnph  aver  Novelty,  (1619.)  p.  334. 

FEOD,  aee  Fbwd. 

FEOFF,  or  *]       See  Enfeoff,  Fee,  &c.  To  give 
Fief,  or  grant,  yield,    surrender   or   give 

Fe'offee,        >  possession  of,  sc.  a  feud,  Jirf  or  fie, 
Fe'offer,  Fee  is  the  old  Fr.^c  ;  ljB.t.Jides;  and 

Fb'offment.  J  a  fie,  any  thing  granted  by  one,  and 
held  by  another,  upon  oath  or  promise  of  feaity  or 
fiddiiy. 

And  men  of  reiyg;^oci  of  Normandie  al  so 
liQfeffede  here  myd  loodes,  and  myd  rents  al  so. 

A.  Gloucester^  p.  368. 

'be.abbeyr  of  Rumeye  hefe^ed  richely, 
With  rentes  fulle  gode  &  kirkes  of  pns. 

M,  Brsmne,  p.  85. 

After  fe  fortj'  dayes  of  yRtfeffemtfif^ 
Philip,  without  delates,  salle  gyue  ^at  ilk  tenement 
Tiik  £d«sard  &  tiile  BU]whe,«iKl  >er  hcin  of  Urn  comen. 

'^  Id.  p.  2S4. 

And  fej^e  falsenesse,  wit  floreyncs  ynowe. 

Piers  Plouhfntut,     Fision,  p.  32. 
Jan  S)Tnonf e  and  Cfyfle.  slode  forth  bofe 
And  unseeld  ^xifefrvtent.  Id,  p.  27. 

Nay  God  forbid  iofeffe  you  so  with  grace. 

Chaucer.     The  Court  of  LouCj  fol.  353. 
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I  trow  it  iver»  to  longe  yon  to  taiy, 
If  I  you  told  of  every  script  and  bond; 
By  which  that  she  wafpofM  in  his  kmd ; 
Or  for  to  rekken  of  hire  rich  array. 

CftoKMr.    TAe  MercAanta  Tak,  T.  9572. 

Coranos  shal  tifeofimefti  force; 

and  eke  the  writtiog-  scale, 
A  cutting  write  for  Scipio, 

which  he  Be  shal  repeaie. 

DnoU,    Horace*    Saiyre  5. 

la  the  fourth  book  he  shal  find  Anastatias  a  married  presbyter, 
fiofed  in  some  tepomltks  which  he  would  rttther  die  than  not  leave 
to  his  issue. 

Ifoi/.     7%e  Honour  of  the  Married  Ckryie,  vol.  i.  fol.  725. 

Oodlinessse  tan  give  wiadome  to  the  foole,  eyes  to  the  blind,  life 
to  the  dead ;  it  can  eject  Devils,  change  the  course  of  nature,  create 
as  anew,  free  us  from  eviU,  feofe  us  in  good,  honour,  wealth,  con- 
tentment evedasttng  happiuesse. 

Jd.     JTorh,  vol.  ii.  foL  359.     The  Hypocrite, 

And  though  his  majesty  came  to  them  by  descent,  yet  it  was  bat 
in  nature  of  the  heire  of  9,  feoffee  in  trust,  for  the  nie  and  service  of 
the  kingdome ;  as  a  king  in  his  politicke ;  uot  as  a  man  or  proprietor 
in  bis  naturvl  capacity. 

Prtfime*    Treachery  and  Dieloyatty,  ^c.partii.  foL  12. 

He  ha*s  a  quarrell  to  carry,  and  ha's  cans'd 
A  deed  ol  feoffment ,  of  his  whole  estate, 
To  be  drawne  yonder. 

Ben  Jontm.     The  ZHveliie  an  Mte,  act  iv.  so.  6. 

The  iuriadiction  as  touching /w/tMn/ff  upon  trust,  [Jiuritdicitonem 
ie  fdei  eommUtis,'\  which  was  wont  yeere  by  yeere  and  onely 
within  the  citie  to  be  committed  unto  the  magistrates,  hee  ordained  to 
hold  by  patent  for  ever. 

HoUamL     &ieUmiu$.    Drunu  Caoar,  fol.  165. 

Bit  the  Toyee  went,. and  mmours  ran  abroad,  that  Constant! us  in 
his  time  had  made  his  last  will  and  testament,  wherein  he  did  set 
downe,  as  I  said  before,  Julian  to  be  his  heire,  and  gave  to  those 
vbom  he  loved,  feoflnenis  upon  trust,  and  legacies. 

Jd,    ^Atfrcianur,  fol.  185.     Comtantitu  and  Mianut. 

A  man  if  he  be  threat  ned  to  be  killed,  may  avoid  a/^yinOH,  gift 
of  goods,  &c.  so  it  is,  if  he  be  threatened  to  be  imprisoned,  or  kept  in 
duress :  that  being  reckoned  to  be  a  civil  deatli,  any  speciality  or 
obHgadon  made  by  him  is  null  in  law. 
PtHamemiary  tiutory^  vol.  v.  part  ii.  p.  lOS.     Append,  No.  18. 

A  chamber  of  dependencies  was  framed, 
(As  conquerours  will  never  want  pretence, 

When  arm'd,  to  justify  th'  offence) 

And  the  whole ^/in  right  of  Poetry,  she  claim'd. 

Dryden,     To  the  Pwm  Memory  of  Mrt.  Anne  KiUyreW. 

She  [Spain]  is  a  province  of  the  Jacobin  empire,  and  she  must  make 
peace  or  war  according  to  the  orders  she  receives  from  the  Directory 
of  assassins :  in  effect  and  substance,  her  crown  is  t^fiefoi  regicide* 

Burke.     On  a  Regicide  Peace, 

Feoffment,  in  Lair,  is  taken  from  the  hreot  taUdum, 
of  the  Feudal  Code,  and  thfi  proper  and  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word  was  the  gifl  of  a  Feud.  By  custom  it 
came  afterwards  to  aig^fy  a  gifl  of  a  free  inheritance  to 
a  man  and  his  heirs.  It  can  only  be  made  of  corporetd 
hereditaments,  of  which  the  actual  possession  may  be 
delivered  to  the  Feoffee,  which  possession  is  called 
Uoery  afmdn^  The  Deed  of  Feoffinent  is  our  most 
andent  conveyance  of  Landsi  and  it  is  said,  in  some 
respects,  to  excel  the  conveyance  by  Fine  and  Recovery, 
naoe  it  dears  all  disseisins,  abatenients,  intnistons, 
and  other  wrongful  estates,  which  no  other  conveyance 
does.  This  mode  of  conveyance  is  but  little  in  use, 
excqit  where  no  consideration  passes,  as  in  case  of 
Trustees  of  lands  for  a  Goiporation,  &c. ;  it  is  still, 
however,  a  formal  and  effectual  mode  of  conveyance, 
though  of  late  years  ii  has  been  nearly  superseded  by 
the  conveyaneecalled  Lease  and  Rdeaseu 


FERACIOUS,  Lat ^ror,  acu^  bearing ;  from  ycrrc, 
to  bear.     See  Fertilb. 

Bearing,  producing,  fruitful. 

This  firm  Republic,  that  against  the  blast 
Of  opposition  rose ;  that  (like  an  oak, 
Nurs  d  onferaeifhio  Algidom,  whose  boughs 
Still  stronger  shoot  beneath  the  ridged  axe) 
By  loss,  by  daughter,  from  the  eteel  itaelf, 
Bv'n  force  and  spirit  drew» 

TkMmn*    Liberty^  paitiii* 

Snch  writers,  instead  of  brittle,  would  say  frayi/e,  instead  of  fruit- 
fnlness^yeroci/y. 

BeatHe,    Etementt  of  Moral  Science^  pert  iv.  oh.  L  see.  3. 

FERAL,  feralia  ab  inferis,  et  ferendo ;  quod  ferunt 
turn  epulas  ad  sepiilcrum,  quibus  jus  ibi  pareniare, 
Varro,  lib.  v,  Vossius  thinks  from  the  ^olic  ticcta. 
^^pa^feram  :  qum  enim  fera  magis  effera  estmorte  ? 

Of  or  appertaining  to  funerals;  deadly. 

Mars  and  Hercules,  and  I  know  not  how  many  besides  of  old  were 
deified,  went  this  way  to  heaven,  that  were  indeed  bloudy  butchen, 
wicked  destroyers  and  troublers  of  the  world,  prodigious  monsters, 
hel-hounds,  f^ai  plagues,  devourers,  comon  executioners  of  humane 
kind,  as  Lactantius  truly  proves. 

Burton,     Anatomy  ^  Melamohoiy,     DemocritM  to  the  Reader^ 
fo).  33. 

FERDNESS,  i.  e.  fearfulness.  Ferdly  is  still  used» 
Jaroieson  says,  as  fearfully. 

In  the  Glossary  of  obsolete  words  in  WicliPs  New 
Testament  we  find,  ferdfiil,  fearful,  terrible ;  but  the 
reference  is  to  Jerem.  xvii.  CanL  vi.  (whic^  remain 
in  MS.) 

And  that  innoceneesikerlywithonten  tenefnll  annoy mmoasrahrewes 
safely  might  enhabite  by  protection  of  safe  conduct,  so  that  shrewes 
harm  for  harm  by  bridle  of fertfnetee  shoulclen  restraine. 

Chancer.     The  Testament  ofLoue,  fol.309. 

This  ielousye  in  ful  thought,  eoer  shuld  be  kept  fatferdnee  to  ioM 
his  bue  by  miskeping  thorowe  hia  owne  doing  in  levrdnesse,  or  els 
thus.  Id.    76.  fol.  314. 

FERE,       1     A.  S.  fera,  ge-fera.     Sodui,  cometf 

Fe'rehbad.  }90didis  ;  a  fellow,  a  companion,  a  mate. 

We  as  yet  sometimes  say  a  feer  in  the  same  sence. 

Somner.     Perhaps  (says  Skinner)  from  A.  S.  foT'^fh 

irej  proficisci ;  q,  d.  itineris  particeps,  A  fellow-traveller. 
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A  6of^i9T  ioh  bane  of  gret  prys,.  &  noble  &  god  al  so, 
Y  ^eue  here  ^  to  ^t  wyf,  &,  jef  ^n  wolt  by  leoe  hera^ 
be  bridde  del  my  kyndom  y  leue  to  be  my  fere, 

A  oi«ces^*r,  p.  12. 

Eldol  Erl  of  Gloucestre,  as  he  wende  in  yx^ferhede 
Toward  >e  batail,  to  ^kyng]>ese  wordes  -he  seyde. 

/ip.  138. 

Godw^,  an  Erie  of  Kent,  met  with  Alfred, 
Him&  alle  hisyercs  vntille  prison  tharn  led. 

R,  Bnmne,  p.  62. 

What  wendeet  thou,  fendes/Vre  f 
Uncrystenede  that  were 
Tyil  y  saw  the  wyth  syght 
Lybeaut  Di9conut,\.  1357.  in  Ritoon,  Metrical  Romancet,  vol.  ii. 

Kyng  Richard  entered  withont  drede, 
Hym  followed  fnl  grtntferhede. 
Richard  Coeur  De  turn,  1. 1920,  ta  Weber,  Metrical  Rmanoet,  ^nl  iL 

For  though  in  earth  twinned  be  we  twaioi 
Yet  in  the  felde  of  pitie,  out  of  pain 
lliat  bight  Blisos,  shall  we  beny/bv 
As  Orpheus  and  BuTydioe  hiey^nr. 

Chaucer,     Thefburth  Booke  of  TroiluM^  v.  791. 

And  right  anon  she  for  her  conseil  seote. 
And  they  ben  comen,  to  know  what  she  mente; 
And  whan  assembled  was  this  folk  in /ere. 
She  set  hire  donn,  and  sayd  as  ye  shal  here. 

Id,    The  Man  of  Lawet  Tale,  v.  4748 
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"•   FidtUt  aadSpcrtnra.rSrgtns  were,  i    ''  ' 

Though  spousd,  yet  vnanting  w^ilpek's  solemiuM ; 
But  faire  Charissa  to  a  loueh/eere 
Was  linked^  and  by  him  had  many  pledg^  deere. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Qi/«/ie,'book  i.  can.  10. 

'In  which  regardt^  she  both  delighted  kne,.and  a^d  yeelded  no  small 
testimony  of  rare  debonairity  that  nature  had  endued  her  withal;  for 
she  would  make  prety  meanes  to  her  nurse,  and  seem  (as  U  were)  to 
entreat  her  to  give  the  brest  or  pap,  not  onely  to  other  infants,  like 
berselfe,  her  play-/<r(rre»,  but  also  to  little  babies  and  puppets,  and  such 
like  gawds  as  little  ones  take  joy  in,,and  wherewith  they  use  to  play. 

'  Hol/and.     Plutarch,  fol.  439. 

Dear  lady,  I  am  courtly,  I  tell  you,  and  1  must  have  mine  eares 
banqneted  with  pleasant,  and  wittie  conferences,  pretty  girds,  scoffs, 
and  daliance  in  her  that  I  meane  to  chuse  for  my  bcd-phecre, 

Ben  Jonton*     The  Silent  Woman ^  act  il.  sc.  5. 


Lauinia  kneele. 


And  kneele  sweet  boy,  the  Romane  Hector's  hope, 
And  sweare  with  me,  as  with  the  wofull  feere 
And  father  of  that  chast  dishonoured  dame, 
Lord  Junius  Brutus  swal^  for  Lucrece  rape. 
That  we  will  prosecute  (by  good  aduise) 
Mortalle  reuenge  vpon  these  traytorous  Gothes, 
And  see  their  blood,  or  die  with  this  reproach. 

Shaktptare,     Titut  Andronicua,  fol.  44. 

FERETORY,  Lat  fereinmiy  (from  firre,  to  bear.) 
A  bier. 

Weaver  says  expressly  that  the  abbat  brought  back  with  him  from 
Borne  workmea  and  rich  porphyry  stones  for  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor's/Jrre/ory  ;  and  for  the  pavement  of  the  chapel. 

Walpole,     Anecdotet  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 

FERIE,       "^      FeritB^     (Vossius)    was    originally 
Fe'rial,         >fesi<Bt  for  which  .see  Festival.     The 
Fb'riation.  J  Glossarist  to  Wiclif  says, 
"  Feries,  Lat.  feasts,  holyHays.     Levit.  xiii.  fairs." 

Why  should  the  Christian  church  have  lesse  power  than  the  Jewish 
synagogue  ?  here  was  not  a  meere  feriation^  but  a  feasting ;  they 
must  appeare  before  God  cum  muneribtu — with  ^ifts. 

Hall,     Works,  vol.  ii.  fol.  161 .     THe  Poole  6/ Bethesda. 

They  did  learn  to  dance,  and  to  sing,  and  to  play  on  instruments  on 
the  ferial  days. 

Dugdak.     Orip.  Judic.,  cb.  Iv. 

Brown  has  words  still  more  extraordinary,  as  feriaiion,  for  keeping 
holiday,  dedentitioo,  for  falling  the  teeth,  &c. 

Beattie.     Moral  Science,  part  iv.  ch.  i,  sec  3. 

FE'RINE;  "^  Lat.  ferinus,  from  fera,  </>ypd: 
Fb'rineness,  >^olic  acciu ;  for  Orjpa :  from  Oe-eiv^ 
Fe'rinity.      j  currere,  to  run,   so   called   from  its 

speed,  (says  Lennep :)  ab  impetu  fervidiori  quo  ruiL 

Scheidus. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wild  beast;    wild,   savage, 

ferocious. 

4.  The  only  difficulty  that  seems  to  remain,  is  touching  those 
ferine^  noxious,  and  untameable  beasts,  as  lions,  tigers,  wolves,  boars, 
and  f(\es  with  which  that  continent  abounds  :  for  it  is  not  probable 
that  these  should  be  transported  by  shipping. 

Hall.     Origin  of  Mankind,  sec.  2.  ch.  tii. 

A  ferine  and  necessitous  kind  of  life,  a  conversation  with  those 
that  were  fallen  into  a  barbarous  habit  of  life,  would  assimilate  the 
next  generation  to  barbarism  and  ferineness.  Id.     lb. 

If  he  be  not  absolutely  arrived  to  Arrian's  uTtl.tfiuftt  t»u 'jr^aHTi»»Z 
(his  practical  as  well  as  judicative  faculty,  quite  quarr'dand  petrified 
within  him)  to  that  v^^atwtt  in  the  Gospel,  that  direct  ferity  and 
brutality,  in  comparison  of  which,  the  most  crest-fal'n  numness,  palsie 
or  Iclbaxgy  of  soul,  wero  dignity  and  preferment. 

Hammond,     Works,  vol.  iv.  Sermon  3. 

And  though  the  blindness  of  some  y^nViM  have  savaged  on  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  and  been  so  injurious  unto  worms,  as  to  di5enter 
the  bodies  of  the  deceased,  yet  had  they  therein  no  design  upon 
the  soul. 

Sir  Thonuu  Broipn.     Vulgar  Errors,  book  vli.  ch.  xix. 


'  '  They  whbuse  to  eat  or  drink  blood  are  apt  to  degenerate  into     FJf 
ferity,  and  cnwlty,  and  eashiess  of  Revenge.' 

Taylon   •  Jiitfe  of  Conscience,  hook  »,'fh/H,w\e  2,  FEi 

FE'RLY,  n.V  Al  S.  fiertic,  ferlic,  repentinus;  >^ 
Fe'rly,  a^\  J'suddairi,  unlocked  for ;  Somner ; 
which  Dr.  JaAiiesok  ^ays  is  lindoiibledly  formed  from 
A.  S.faer,  mMim,  and  /^c,  (fike,)  having  the  appear- 
ance'of  suddenness,  I,  e.  of  coming  from  afar;  for/aer, 
«t6l7t^*,  id  froirt'  A.  S.  fatran,  ire;  and  thus,  ferty^ 
(sometimes  Written,  farly,)  is. 

Any  thin^  fdreign,  Strange,  apjl  therefore,  surprising, 
wonderfbl. 

Bot  I  haf  grete  ferly,  )>at  I  fy^nd  no  man, 
bat  has  writen  in  story,  how  Hanelok  ]rys  lond  wan. 
''^  '  H.Brunne,^,2b, 

\tx  speres.  poynt  ouer  poynt,  so  sare  &  so  pikke, 
&  fast  togidere  joynt,  to  se  it  was  ferlike. 

Id.  p.  305. 


'  Manjr/er/i>«'han  fallen. 

Piers  Ploukman.     Vision,  p.  4, 

■  And/er/»cAeme  bi'nkeV. 

Id.     A.  p.  291. 

A  wilde  fire  upon  hir  bodies  falle, 
Wha  herkned  everslike  ^ferfy  ihhig.' 
Ye,  they  shall  have  the  flour  of  yvel  ending. 

Chaucer,     The  Heves  Tale,  v.  4171. 

My  father  bight  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer, 
The  Earle  of  March e,  whence  I  was  after  earle^  , 

By  just  descent  these  two  my  parents  were 
Of  which  the  one  of  knighthood  bare  ihefearle, 
Of  womanhood  the  other  was  the  pearle. 
ASrrour /br  Magistrates,  p.  273.     Roger  Mortimer* 

FERMANAGH,  a  NortW-Western  County  of  Ireland,  Simai 
in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  formerly  called  Maguire*8  i 

Territory',  from  the  name  of  the  family  to  which  it  was 
subject;  enclosed  by  the  Counties  of  Donegal,  Tyrone, 
Monaghan,  Cavan,  and  Leitrim.  It  lies  very  neafly  and  e; 
between  7^  and  8°  of  West  longitude,  and  approaches 
at  Us  western  extremity  within  three  miles  of  the  sea  in 
Donegal  Bay.  ' '  Its  greatest  length  is  about  44  miles, 
and  its  breadth  22.  Its  superficies  is  computed  by 
Mr.  Beaufort,  (Metnoir  of  a  Map  of  Ireland,)  at  719 
square  miles;  a  later '  account  makes.it  only  694. 
According  to  the  Parliamentary  returns, 

In  1813.  1821.  Increase. 

The  population  was.  .  111,250     130,399   above  17  per  Popul 

cent. 
The  number  of  houses  19,291       22,912 

Of  the  above  population  a  very  large  majority  are 
Roman  Catholics,  although  all  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietors are  Protestants. 

The,  County  is  divided  from  North -West  to  South-  Lou^h 
East  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  Lough  Erne,  which  *"**  'J: 
consists  of  two  lakes,  connected  by  a  broad  channel, 
about  five  miles  in  length,  on  which  channel  Enniskillen^ 
the  chief  Town,  is  situated.     The  smaller,  or  South- 
Eastern  lake,  is  nine  miles  long,  and  from  twx>  to  five 
broad  ;  and  the  larger  is  between  16  and  17  miles  long, 
and  in  one  part  eight  miles  wide,  being  in  respect  to 
size  the  second  in  Ireland,     fioth  contain  such  nume- 
rous Islands,  that  they  have  been  computed  to  exceed 
300 ;  some  are  large  and  inhabited,  and  admit  pf  culti- 
vation ;  many  of  them  are  well  wooded,  and  the  scenery 
in  parts  is  very  rich  and   diversified.     The  Island  of 
Devenish,  (Ox's  Isle,)  a  few  miles  North- West  of  Ennis-  Devcn 
killen,  is  remarkable  for  its  antiquities.     It  possesses  iiie. 
several   monastic   remains;    the  oldest   erections   are 
St.  Morlaise's  house,  a  vaulted  building  of  hewn  stone. 
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VEiarA-  which  contained  the  relics  of  that  Saint*  and  a  round 
NAGU.    tower,  76  feet  high,  and  41  in  circumference,  considered 
fERMENT  ^  finest  specimen  to  be  met  with  in  Irdand  of  these  sin- 
v^yi^/  g^lar  pieces  of  architecture.    The  Island  is  destitute  of 
wood,  but  its  soil  is  uncommonly  fertile,  and  produces 
abundant  crops  of  grain.  Lough  Erne  furnishes  a  plen- 
tiflil  supply  of  fish.     It  receives  the  Erne  and  several 
other  rivers,  and  discharges  itself  at  the  North-Westem 
end  by  a  rapid  current,  which,  after  flowing  about  nine 
miles*  precipitates  itself  in  a  fine  cataract  into  the  sea 
below  Ballyshannoo,  in  the  adjoining  County  of  Done- 
gal.    Mehfin  and  Macnean  are  two   other  lakes  of 
considerable   extent  lying  between  Fermanagh  and 
Leitrim. 

The  surface  of  Fermanagh  is  very  uneven,  and  in 
parts  mountainous,  especially  in  the  South-West ;  and 
though  some  tracts  have  trees  of  fine  growth,  a  large 
portion  of  the  land  is  boggy  and  bare  of  wood.    Iron 
ore  and  coal  are  found  in  different  places,  and  West  of 
Lough  Erne  there  are  quarries  of  a  brown  and  white 
marble,  beautifully  veined,  and  of  a  very  fine  grain. 
AgtkoltiiR  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  condition ;  neverthe^ 
adpn-     less  in  the  Northern  division  there  are  fiurms  of  consi- 
^"^       derable  sise.     Qata  and  barley  are  the  most  common 
erops,  comparatively  little  wheat  is  sown,  and  in  180d 
it  was  computed  that  5000  acres  were  devoted  to  the 
liititafk,  ealtivation  of  fiax.    The  high  grounds  fiimish  pastu- 
rage to  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  dairy  is  an  object  of 
attention.    The  sheep  are  small,  and  of  an  inferior 
breed.     The  principd  sources  of  employment  to  the 
Inhabitants  are  the  rearing  of  black  cattle,   and  the 
manufacture  of  linen.      Illicit  distillation  is  also  very 
much  carried  on. 

Fermanagh  is  divided  into  the  eight  'Baronies  (^ 
Lurge,  Tyi^skennedy,  Magherastephana,  Clonkellyj 
Coole,  Magheraboy,  Clonawly,  and  Knockninny.  These 
are  subdivided  into  18  Parishes,  15  of  which  are  in 
the  Diocese  of  Clogher,  and  the  rest  in  that  of  Kilmore. 
The  County  sends  three  Members  to  Parliament*  one  of 
them  for  Enniskillen. 

Enniskilkn  is  the  chief  Town,  and  the  only  one  ot 
any  note  in  the  County.  It  is  built  on  an  Island 
formed  by  the  river  uniting  the  two  lakes  into  which 
Lough  Erne  is  separated,  and  it  is  entered  over  a-stone 
bridge  with  lofty  arches.  It  has  a  Provost,  a  Recorder, 
and  a  Town  Clerk,  and  possesses  a  Free  School  founded 
by  Charles  I.,  the  endowment  of  whieh,  from  the  in- 
creased value  of  the  land,  has  become  very  considerable. 
Hiere  are  Barracks  in  the  place  for  three  companies  of 
foot.  The  linen  manufticture  is  carried  on,  and  ther^ 
is  a  good  fishery  in  the  lake.  Prior  to  the  Union  this 
Town  sent  two  Members  to  Parliament  This  was 
one  of  the  places  into  which  the  Protestants  in  1689 
threw  themselves,  and  wherein  they  liravely  resisted  the 
forces  of  the  party  which  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
James  II.  Population  3700;  79  miles  North- West 
fiom  Dublin,  10  North  from  Wexford,  27  North-East 
from  Waterford.    North  latitude  54^  lO',  West  longitude 

r*3y. 

FEUMENT,  V.  '\      Fr.  fermmier ;  It.  femuniare  s 
Fe'emrmt,  7t.  Sp^Jhrmeniar;  liai.fermenlum, 

Perm b'ntal,  V  q.  firvimmtum^  a  fervendo,  quia 
Fermenta'tion,  fiMMtam  in  qud  cantinetur,  quasi 
Ferme'ntativb.  J  fervefucit,  et  attollit,  turgidamque 
rtddit;  Vossius,  firom  Isidorus;  (becauses  it  raises  and 
swells  the  mass  in  which  it  is  contained.) 
To  raise,  to  swell,  se.  by  the  motion  or  action  of 

TOL.  ZXII. 


fcai^lf^ 


internal  parts ;  to  cause  or  have,  an  internal  commotion  PBRUBMT 
or  tumult,  an  internal  heat  t.c.^/> 

And  eke  of  our  materes  encorpormg, 
And  of  our  ulver  citrtDation, 
Our  cemeotiiig^  9Xkd /ermeHtoHoHm 

The  CkoMmeM  Yeuunmm  Tdt^  v.  1 


It  18  not  more  naturall  for  the  suo,  when  it  looks  upoo  t  moist,  aad 
well/ermen/e^  evtb,  to  cause  vapors  to  ascend  thence,  then  it  ia  for 
greatnesse,  and  goodnesse,  when  they  hoth  meet  together  upon  an 
boQttSt  heart,  to  draw  up  holy  desires  of  gratulation. 

BaiL     WorAt,  vol.  ii.  fol.  295.    A  Sermon, 

To  which  I  add,  (4.)  That  the  familiar  doth  not  only  suck  the 
witch,  but  in  the  action  infuseth  some  poisonous  fennettt  into  her, 
which  gives  her  imagination  and  spirits  a  magical  tincture,  whereby 
they  become  mischievously  influential;  and  the  word  veH^leu  inU* 
mates  some  soch  matter.  OImvU,    £s»ay  6.  (ii.)  p.  10. 

•niat  containing  little  salt  or  spirit,  they  [cucumbers]  may  also 
debiliUte  the  vital  acidity  wifermental  faculty  of  the  stomadc,  we 
readily  concede. 

^  Thomoi  Brawn»    Vulgar  Errort^  book  ii.  ch.  vlL 

Some  used  to  put  therennto  [the  juice  out  of  mulberries]  myrrhe 
and  cypresse,  setting  all  to  frie  and  Uke  their /ermeii/a/ibM  in  the 
sun,  untill  it  grew  to  hardnesse  in  the  foresaid  vessell,  stirring  it 
thrice  a  day  with  a  spatula.        Holland,    P/i(i«t>,vol.  ii.  fol.  170* 

Their  courage  dwells  not  in  a  troubled  flood 
Of  mountain  spirits,  2.^^  fermenting  blood  ; 
Lodg'd  in  the  soul  with  virtue  over-rul'd, 
loflam'd  by  reason  and  by  reason  cool'd. 

Additon.    7%e  tSampaigu^ 

The  nation  is  in  too  high  h  ferment  for  me  to  expect  either  fur 
war,  or  even  fair  quarter  from  a'reader  of  the  opposite  party 

Vryden.    Preface  to  ike  Hind  and  the  Panther^ 

At  thy  command  the  vernal  sun  awakes 
The  torpid  sap,  detruded  to  the  root 
By  wintry  winds ;  that  now  in  (bent  dance. 
And  lively  fermentation,  mounting,  spreads 
All  this  innumerous-colour'd  scene  of  things, 

T^mian*    Sjnmig  -y 

Ravin.  This  blood,  I  think,  my  brd,  must  be  extravasated  by  the 
violence  of  his  gripes,  for  it  is  proved  he  drank  a  great  quanuty  of 
claret,  and  afterwaids  of  small-beer,  which  act  the  blood  upon  a 
fermentation,  that  set  him  a  vomiting. 

State  Triale.    CkarUe  //.  Anm  166d.     Trial  of  the  Earl  of  />«•• 
broke. 

Compound  aiomatical  spirits  destroy,  first,  by  their /ennMlolivtf 

beat.    Secondly,  &c.  ^     ^.      .        mn 

jirbuthnot.     On  ^imentt,  p.  100. 

But  I  had  to  do  with  another  class  of  men,  with  holy  inquisitore 
of  sordid  minds,  and  sour  spirits  j  priestly  reformers,  whose  sei^e 
was  noise,  and  religion  fanaticism,  and  that  too  fermented  with  the 
leven  of  earthly  avarice  and  ambition. 

Hurd,     Worki,  vol.  iii.  p.  80.    On  Sincerity  in  tke  Commerce  oftkc 
Wtrld. 

We  can  easily  conceive  how  that  h\^  ferment,  by  which  lightning 

is  formed,  may  produce  a  natural  phosphorus,  in  the  same  manner  aa 

a  long  process  by  fire  makes  the  artificial.  .    ,     1. - 

fVarburton,    Of  Julian**  Attempt  to  JUbuild  the  Temple,  book  u. 

ch.  ilL 

It  18  not  a  fermentative  process;  for  the  solution  begins  at  the 
surface,  and  proceeds  towards  the  centre,  contrary  to  the  order  m 
which  fermentation  acts  and  spreads.  .    ^  ^  .     ,  n^.-.. 

Pale/.    Naturai  Theology,  ch.x.    OftheVeudeofAuimaiBodui. 

FERMILLET,  ¥t.  ftrmaiUH;  a  small  buckle  or 
clasp,  «c.  to  \io\dJirmly  or  fast. 

Tlioae  stones  were  sustained  or  stoyed  by  buckles  and  fermiSete 
of  gold  for  monfimmeee.  .^ 

*  Donne,    Htetorg  of  the  Sept.  p.  49. 

FERMO,  MARCA  DI.  in  Italy,  a  division  of  the 
Papal  territories,  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  on  the  Eas^ 
Ancona  on  the  North,  Umbria  on  the  West,  and  on  the 
South  by  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 
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FBKMD.  Fejrmot  (the  ■ndent  FirmMmt)  Uifi  ohirf  TiMm  of 
—  this  District,  and  an  Archiepiaoopal  See*  is  situated  be< 
^J?«^^*  tween  two  and  three  miles  from  Uie  Adiiatic.  It  has  a 
port,  (the  ancient  CcuUUvm  Firmanum^}  and  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade,  more  especially  in  com  and  wool. 
Ijactantins,  the  celebrated  Christian  writer,  was  a  native 
of  this  place.  Population  7300  ;  distant  from  Rome 
106  miles  North-Eaat.  North  latitude  ASP  IQ\  East 
longitude  ISO  4r. 

Ascoli  is  a  Iai;ge  fortified  Town  near  the  junction  of 
the  rivers  Castellano  and  Tronto.  It  is  the  See  of  a 
Bishop.    25  miles  South- West  irom  Fermo. 

EipatranMme  is  a  small  Town,  also  the  See  of  a 
Bishop. 

From    A.  S.  ftam;   Dutoh^ 

Jvaeren-kru^d  ;  Get.  farea-kratU ; 

from  A.  S.  fmran  ;  Dutch,  fioeren. ; 

Ger,  Jahren,  to  go  ;  because  this: 

k  plant  everywhere  meets  the  tra- 

f  veller  or  way-fiunng  man.    Skin- 


West;  about  aSO  miles  to  the  West  of  that  part  of  (he  FERNAN- 


DEZ. 


FERN. 

Fb'any, 

Febn-bush, 

Fern-brake, 

Fbrn-crownbd, 

'    FS&N-BBBO. 

ner. 


When  they  fitf^d  hest,  they  fed  on /em  and  brick, 
Their  lean  shrunk  bellien  deav'd  up  to  their  back. 

JDmylM.    Tke  Memt^Caff, 

Tliere  b  a  change  in  the  bread,  saith  M.  Harding,  but  not  in  the 
accidentes  thereof ;  ergo,  in  the  substance.  In  hit  order  of  reason 
he  flight  bane  said,  it  is  not  nfeam'buBhe, 

JewelL    Defence,  part  ii.  fol.  255. 

Obe.  Look  to  your  shanks. 

Your  breech  is  safe  enough,  the  wolfs  »./em-hrake. 
Bo.     But  see,  see,  see,  there  is  a  serpent  in  it. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     7%e  Begfanf  Bush,  act  ▼.  sc.  1. 


As  still  thisgoodl^r  tmin  yet  every  hour  increased, 
And  from  the  Surrian  shores  clear  Way  came  dovn  to  meet 
His  greatness,  whom  the  Thames  so  grsciously  doth  greet, 
That  with  IhiB/em-crown^d  flood  he  minion-like  doth  play. 
Drayton,    Polyolbion^  song  17. 

The  seeds  of  fem^  which  by  prolific  heat 
Cheered,  and  unfolded,  form  a  plant  so  grea^ 
Are  less  a  thousand  times  than  what  the  eye 
Can>  tinassisled  by  the  tube,  descry. 

Biackmore.     The  Creatiamy  book  x. 

Elbe,  when  (he  flowerets  of  the  season  fail, 
And  this  jom  ferny  shade  forsakes  the  vale, 
Though  one  would  save  you,  not  one  grain  of  wheat, 
Should  pay  such  songsters  idling  at  my  gate. 

Parneil.    The  FUet 

Or,  if  your  sheep  are  of  Silurian  breed, 
Nightly  to  house  them  dry  on  fern  or  straw, 
Silkemng  their  fleeces. 

Dyer.     The  Fleece,  book  i. 
Sift  then  yourself,  I  say,  and  sift  again ; 
Glean  the  pernicious  tares  from  out  the  grain ; 
And  ask  thy  heart,  if  custom,  Nature's  heir. 
Hath  sown  no  uodtscuver*d/iprM-«««rf  there. 

Smart.     The  Horatian  Canons  of  Friendship, 

PERNANDESIA,  in  Botany,  a  g«iu8  of  the  class 
Gynandria^  order  Di^ndria^  natural  order  Orchidea. 
.Generic  charaoler :  ooroll^  petals  five,  concave,  equal, 
jconniving,  inferior  lip  of  the  nectary  ubovate,  superior 
lip  short,  curved. 

Seven  species,  natives  of  Pern.    !Persoon. 

FERNANDEZ,  JUAN,  a  name  ori^ally  given  to 
one,  but  since  extended  to  thvee.  Islands,  lying  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean.  The  principal  Island,  to  which 
the  appellation  more  strictly  belongs,  is  the  nearest  to 
-the  American  continent,  and  on  that  account  was  deno- 
Tniiiated  by  the  Spaniards  Tala  de  Tierrm,  It  is  aitiuited 
in  South  latitude  3^  40',  and  in  longitude  78®  4Sf 


FERO- 
CIOUS. 


coast  of  Chili  on  which  stands  the  port  o/ Valparaiso ; 
and  was  discovered  in  1568  by  Juan  Femandes,  who 
formed  a  settlement  there,  and  brought  over  from  the 
continent  some  goats,  which  multiplied  very  greatly. 
The  settlement,  however,  was  aflerwaids  abandoned, 
and  the  Island  in  the  following  oentinry  became  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  Buccaneers.  At  length  in  17M 
the  Spaniards  fiz<ed  a  permanent  establishment  (Juaa 
Fernandez)  on  the  South-Western  coast  The  shape 
of  the  Island  is  an  irregular  triangle,  with  the  longest 
aide  facing  the  South ;  the  only  safe  anchorage  is  on 
tiie  North-East  shore,  whese  are  four  bays,  in  the 
largest  of  which,  called  Cumberland  Bay,  Lord  Anson 
andioved  in  174I»  and  landed  his  diseased  crew.  The 
account  of  that  officer's  voyage  presents  a  glowing 
picture  of  Juan  Fernandez;  the  high  colouring  of 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  joy  of  his  party  at 
(Teaching  the  land ;  but  at  any  rate  the  Island  seema 
well  adapted  for  the  refreshment  of  ships.  Its  circum^ 
ferenoe  is  about  40  miles ;  the  North-Eastern  part  is 
composed  of  hig^,  craggy  InUs,  and  is  well  wooded; 
among  the  tiees  are  the  sandal,  the  yellow  wood,  and 
Uie  dkania,  a  species  of  palm  producing  a  pleasant 
'fruit*  The  soil  here  is  remarkably  loose  and  shallow; 
large  trees  on  the  hills  often  perish  for  want  of  root, 
and  are  easily  overthrown.  The  vallies  are  ci^mble  of 
eultivadon,  and  are  most  of  them  watered  by  streams; 
and  the  cUmate  being  favourable,  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  various  kinds  flourish.  The  South-Westem  portion 
of  the  Island  is  widely  different  from  the  rest,  being 
destitute  of  trees,  dry,  stony,  ai\d  comparatively  flat 
and  low.  Fish,  seals,  and  other  aquatic  animals  are 
abundant  on  the  shores*  This  spot  was  the  solitary 
residence  for  more  than  four  years  (from  1705  to  1700) 
of  Alexander  Selkirk,  whose  adventures  upon  it  were 
the  foundation  of  De  Foe's  celebrated  tale  oiRobwiMn 
Crune. 

There  are,  as  we  have  already  said,  two  other  Islands  Islands  of 
sometimes  included  under  the  name  Juan  Fernandez.  Conejos  and 
Tlhe  first  lies  a  short  distance  from  liie  South-Westem  Hasafuuo. 
extremity  of  the  main  Island  just  described,  and  is 
called  /«to    dt  Cabraa,  or  dmefot^  (Goat  or  Babbit 
Island.)    The  other  is  MtuafuerOt  {more  oui,  c.  e.  from 
tiie  continent,)  corrupted  into  DeAJuera;  it  is  situated 
90  miles  to  the  West  of  the  others.    It  was  visited 
several    times    during    the  last  century  by   English 
navigators.     It  is  high  and  mountainous,  about  seven 
or  eight  leagues  in  circuit,  and  has  plenty  of  wood  and 
water.     Landing,  however,  is  extremely  difficidt,  owing 
to  the  coast  being  lined  with  fragments  of  rook,  which 
haxre  iallen  from  the  heights  above. 

FoytigcM  of  Byron,  Carteret,  Ulloa.  In  the  Atkentmm 
iae  1807,  L  581,  will  be  found  some  extracts  from  a 
MS.  account  of  JLieutenant  Moss,  who  visited  these 
Islands  in  1792. 

Fr.  feroce;    It.   firoce ;    Sp. 

feroz  ;  Lai.  farox.     See  FiEacs, 

infra. 
Fierce,  savage,  ravenous. 


FERCCIOUS, 
Fsao'ciousLY, 
Fero'ciousness, 
Febo'city. 


}' 


The  lyon,  a  fierce  and  ferocious  aniraal,  hath  young  ones  but  sel- 
dome,  and  but  one  at  a  time. 

Sir  Thomas  Broum.    FtUgar  Errott,  hook  Hi.  rii.  zvi. 

Though  they  seem  tame  beasts  and  may  admit  a  while  to  be  plaid 
Tvtth ;  yet  on  a  soddain,  and  whrn  we  think  not  en't,they  will  retarn 
to  their  natural  deceit  wad  ferocity. 

FeMtm.    Am^m  74. 
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sww  ni0€  ft  fcfiiiy  in  mtjtsty  of  idimi  j 
Sbsking  the  horronn  of  his  mUo  brows. 
And  eteh/>focM»ir«  fectnte  grim  with  0020, 
Greater  be  looks,  and  more  than  mortal  stares ; 
Tbea  tbM  the  wondon  of  the  deep  decbres. 

Pope.    Tkg  Ammad}  book  ii.  I.  828. 

Ifie  fh-'trees  and  the  cedan  of  Lebanon  (under  which  images  the 
jiabulk  style  AetpMntlj^  deAimttta  the  bhigs  awl  prineei  of  the 
OBBtSei)  cnlt  with  jof,  ftadpeiMciitv  witb  coefuiptuous  igpioachee 
ththanbled  poewr  of  m/^roaottB  •oemy. 

LomiJL    Leetureff  vol.  i.  p.  295,  Ay  Orejffory. 

The  host,  like  dogs  contending  o'er  their  prey. 
With  curs'd/c7t>ct/y  their  comrades  slay, 
11)en  teave  on  earth  their  mangled  tranks  behind. 
Like  pines  or  oaks  oprooted  by  the  wind. 
Fawknk     9le  ArgoMmHea  wf  JfUomma  Modkm,  book  iv. 

It  [CbriitiftBity]  has  abated  tbe/rrocMwmets  of  war. 

Bittir,    Sermon  6.  vol.*i. 

To  this  feraeUjf  tbere  is  joined  not  one  of  the  rode,  tmfashion'd 
wtoes^  which  acoompany  the  vices,  where  the  whole  are  left  to  grow 
up  togeOier  in  the  nokness  of  uncultivated  nature. 

Burko,    On  a  Regieide  Peace, 

FERONIA,  in  Bokunf,  a  goius  of  the  c1m»  Decan- 
dria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character :  calyx  five- 
parted,  oomila,  petals  five,  oblong;  tlie  base  of  tke 
filaments  dilated,  viHons,  exserted  iioni  the  elevated 
receptacle ;  berry  corticose,  many-celled,  celts  spongy. 

One  species,  F.  Ekpha/nium^  a  tree,  native  of  the 
forests  of  India. 

Feronia,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  Teniamerous^ 
Camiaoroui^  Cokopterov^  insects,  belonging  to  the 
family  CardbidA,  established  by  Latreille  to  compre- 
hend a  considerable  number  of  the  genera  established 
by  Bonelli. 

Generic  charader.  Antenna  filiform,  and  formed  of 
nearly  cylindrical  or  conical  joints ;  mandibnlei  pointed, 
the  last  joint  of  .the  palpi  as  large,  or  larger,  than  the 
last  but  one ;  the  tongue  long,  square,  or  three-cut, 
with  the  middle  lobe  truncated ;  the  elytra  are  entire, 
that  is  not  truncated  at  the  tips ;  the  legs  ha\«  not  any 
teeth  on  the  outer  side,  but  the  two  front  legs  have  a 
deep  notch  on  Iha  inner  side. 

This  genus  has  been  divided  into  many  groups  in  the 
following  manner,  and  most  of  the  sections  correspond 
with  the  difierent  genera  established  by  Bonelli. 

I.  The  second  and  third  joints  of  the  tarn  of  the 
males  dilated^  heartFflh^>ed,  and  furnished  below  with 
two  rows  of  small  scales  containing  the  genera,  Zit- 
hnm,  Peior^  Amar^  CalaUuu^  PoecduM^  Cephaloiui^ 
Stomu^  Ferca9^  Molops^  Plaiymm,  Abax^  PteroHiohutf 
Sphodna^  Loemostheniu,  Diliqua^  Platyne,  Anchonernm^ 
and  Taphirus^  of  Bonelli. 

n.  The  second  joint,  and  sometimes  the  thiid,  of  the 
fiont  tarsi  of  the  males  in  the  form  of  a  square  or  round ; 
palette  furnished  bdow  with  yery  many  sn^l,  granular 
papiBm^  or  a  tnfl  of  very  close  hairs. 

J5.  DinodOy  Chioada,  Oodet^  CaiU^a^Agomm,  DicdOj 

Licina,  Badiitm,      

Sitaiifla  FERRARA,  DUCHY  OF,  or  the  Ferrahese,  in  Italy, 
^^^  a  Province  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  bounded  on  the 
^'*^^*''  Eairt;  by  ths  Ghilf  of  Venice,  and  enclosed  on  the  South 
and  West  by  Romagna,  the  Bolognese,  and  Modena. 
On  Ifae  Nor^  it  ftmnerly  extended  oeyond  the  Po,  but 
in  1815  the  portion  on  the  lefl  bank  of  that  river  was 
annexed  to  the  Austrian  dominions  in  Lombardy.  The 
tsnalory  of  Femrarwaa  included  in  the  clonation  of 
Kmg  Fepm  of  France  to  the  Popes,  in  the  year  756 ; 
it  was  subsequently  governed  by  its  own  Dukes  of  the 
House  of  £ste»  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  the  Emperor 


IVederic  IT.,  in  the  Xnith  century.  After  having  fop 
a  long  period  exercised  a  despotic  authority  in  these , 
dominions,  they  were  deprived  of  them  in  1598  by  .^ 
Pope  Clement  VIII.,  on  the  plea  of  the  ille^timacy  of  ^"^^^ 
the  Duke  then  reigning.  On  the  8th  of  May  in  tliat 
year,  the  Pope,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  made 
a  solemn  entry  into  Ferram;  and  the  territories  of 
Cssar  d'fiste  were  limited  to  Modena  and  Reggfo, 
vrherein  his  descendants  now  rei^.  The  French  held 
possession  of  this  Duchy  fVom  1796  to  1814 ;  at  present 
it  is  under  a  Papal  Legate. 

The  Ferrarese  is  a  fertile  tract ;  its  surface  is  low.  Surface, 
flat,  and  very  much  intersected  by  water,  and  being 
frequently  overflowed  by  the  hranches  of  the  Po,  the 
country  is  marshy  and  unhealthy.     On  this  account  the  PopnUtion. 
population  is  comparatively  thin.  The  sheep  pasturages  ProducUons. 
are  extensive,  and  com,  hemp,  silk,  and  wine,  are  pro- 
duced.    Sturg^eons  are  caught  in  the  river  Po,  and  eels 
are  plentifully  taken  in  the  Falli  di  Commacchio^  the 
marshy  tract   lying  between  the  two  mouths  of  that 
river,  named  Po  di  Volano,  and  Po  di  Primaro, 

Ferrari,  the  Capital  of  ^e  foregoing  Province,  is  Femra. 
seated  in  a  large  and  uninteresting  plain,  near  a  branch 
of  the  Po,  on  the  high  road  from  Bologna  to  Venice. 
Its  fortifications,  now  manned  by  Austrian  troops,  still 
present  a  formidable  aspect.  The  City  is  entered  by 
nve  different  gates.  The  first  view  on  approaching  its 
great  square,  the  Piazza  Nuova^  is  imposing;  the 
streets  are  long,  spacious,  and  regular,  and  contain 
several  good  edifices,  but  they  are  now  grass-grown  and 
solitary.  In  the  centre  of  the  City,  and  surrounded  by 
a  moat,  is  the  large  Gothic  Castle  in  which  fhe  Dukes 
of  Ferrara  used  to  reside,  and  wherein  the  Pope's  Legate 
now  has  his  abode.  In  this  Castle  is  a  good  collection 
of  Paintings.  The  City  is  the  See  of  an  Archbishop  ; 
its  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  George,  the  tutelar  Saint 
of  the  City,  occupies  one  side  of  the  Piazza  di  San 
Criapino^  the  principal  square,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross.  It  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  Xllth  century. 
The  Churches  and  Convents  are  numerous.  In  the 
Church  of  St  Francis^  which  is  very  rich  in  Pictures 
and  Sculpture,  is:  an  echo  which  repeats  16  times  dis- 
tinctly. The  Umversity  was  fbmided  near  the  close  of 
the  XlVth  century,  and  was  once  held  in  repute  ;  the 
contents  of  the  Library  belonging  to  it  are  valuable. 
Ferrara  has  been  the  birth-place,  or  place  of  residence 
of  several  eminent  men.  In  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anne^ 
a  large  and  gloomy  building,  is  shown  the  miserable  cell 
in  which  Tasso  was  confined  under  pretence  of  mad- 
ness. In  the  Library  of  the  University  the  manuscripts 
both  of  that  Poet  and  of  Ariosto  are  to  be  seen. 
Here  also  are  kept  the  remains  of  Ariosto,  which  were 
removed  from  the  Benedictine  Church  in  1801 ;  his 
arm-chair  and  inkstand  are  also  preserved.  Ariosto 
was  a  native  of  Ferrara ;  and  his  house,  which  is  even 
now  shown,  still  bears  two  inscriptions ;  the  first,  from 
his  own  pen,  breathes  his  own  spirit, 

ParvOf  ted  apta  mihi,  eed  nulU  obnoxia,  ted  non 
Sordida,  porta  meo  ted  tamen  eere  donutt. 

The  second,  firom  that  of  his  natural  son,  an  Eccle- 
siastic, has  little  in  it  which  can  remind  na       such  a 
&ther: 
Sic  domue  hoc  Areotta  propitiot  habeat  Deoe  oSm  ut  PindarietL 

Ferrara  is  supposed  to  be  the  Forum  AlHeni^  or  Aliens 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  {Hist.  iii.  ch.  vi.)      It  attained 
its  celebrity  under  its  own  Dukes;  but  having  lost 
n2 
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vEWik*   them  declined,  and  it  now  has  a  population  of  pnly 

RA.       24,000  persons.     The  City  was  governed  by  a  miUtary 

mnngR  Prefect  under  the  French,  Aod  hv  a^Gigverflor  dufing  the 

riHMHSrii^-  existence  of  4hte  Kin^oro^df  lUly.      Near  this  place 

Murat  was  defeated  hy  th^  Aju^triaf^»  in  .the.  .Sprii^  of 

1815,  52   milesi  ^auth^Weat  by  South  from  Vei^ 

North  lattludke 44^^  5<A>  East  4oAgitude  ll''  36^ 

Commacchia,  isi..a.  small  Xqwb  and  Fortress  npar  the 
Gulf  of  Venice,  situated  in  the  marshy  tract,  nearly  80 
miles  in  circuity  to  ifiiich  it  gives  name.'  It  «is  much 
intersected  by  c&nals,  and  it^  iiih&bitant^  ar6,  with 
few  exceptions,  fi^herme^.  E^t  $ou.ih-£ast.  frogfi  Fisr- 
rara  29  miles.  Cento,  the  birth-place  of  the.  Painter 
Guercino,  is  a  third  City  of  this  territory.  It^contains 
also  18  Towns,  each  wiih  its  bwti,  peculiar  jurisdiction, 
and  162  pi^rgcblal  Yflfag^  ....  / 

Sardi,  Hist.  PVrr. ; .  Barotti,  ComperuL  ImL;  Prizzi, 
Guide. 

FERRARIA,  in  ABotony;  a  genus  of  the  clas  Trian- 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Irides,  ^ .  GeP^np 
charaDter:  sp^ihe  two-1eayei4;  corolla,  petals  ^  six»  ux)- 
equal,  wrinkled;., filaments  eponected;  capsule,  threq- 
cdled,  inferior.  '  i 

A  genus  of  bulbous-rooted  plants,  with  curiously 
formed  flowers ;  two  species  have  been  discovered, 
natives  of  the  South  of  Africa ;  .the  connected  filaments 
have  caused  this  genus  to  be  placed  by  some  Botanist? 
in  the  dass  Monaddphia.  ^ 

FERREOLA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  BiO" 
cscia^  order  Hexandria,  natural  order  Guiaiacante. 
Generic  character :  male  flower,  calyx  three-cleft ;  co* 
rolla  tulwar;  border  three-clefl:  female  flower,  ais 
the  male  y  berry  superior,  two-c^ed ;  seeds  solitary. 

One  species,  F.  buxifolia,  a  small  tree  with  very  hard 
wood,  native  of  Coromandel. 

FE'RREOUS,      "I       Lat  ferreus,  from  ferrum^ 

Fbrru'oinous,  or  >iron  ;  which  Vossius  thinks  may 

Feulu^gineous.     j  be  so  called  aferitaU. 

Having  the  properties  of  iron,  irony. 


And  when  voqd^  mfa  wiM  iiofbicMca  boal«,  and  nche  other 
games :  some  lell  to  drinkyag,  and  tome  tm/kfHt$ng  of  other  aienaei 
conies,  and  stealyn^  of  dent  in  parius,  aadothtf  vnthriftites. 

HaU.    Hmrf  Fill.    Tka  mgkHv^h  Yert, 
Coiri  «Mi!kef'fat  tUe  doors,  fbi»  fiterHhef  do  Escape, 
Iiet!aia««Adi/Swi>i€oat  tl»«sf,cfai»Mii)f  f»UpMb 

Ferrtii  are  ip  ^reat  account  for  chasinffand  boatioff  ef'itfMlfM  $*fbe 
maniAtr  \i  to  put  them  lAttA  thei^'i^rthi^  wMeh  tAlbiU  ground  baYe 
manrww  a^hpl^liJfe  isipes^a^d  thereupon ihiM  «mt^i«  we 
called  C«nica/i ;  aifd  when  they  are  within,  they,»o  course  (he  poore 
Connies  fromiout  of  th^r  ^aitti,  tbilCth^y  ate  idbdtaH^  ab^Ve  j^nUft 

at(heBioathofthen*bot^. *    t<j    i    >i  .'ii  nj.  -.       •    *i 

MaUqnd,  iPfi'in'^  y«li;p«,S3a.  hookiriii.  clk»Jr»'  ^ 
,        Iainalx>rdiof4)tberg^r«!Uhi8Cne  iJI  I    I    i  I 

SnoQlh  Bawaoo  Cu|^^t|in  youpgi  Qrice  of  a  Omf  » i  ^      I 
Twa  lyoie  Urshio^  and  tbis/frrar  gay. '  ,     ■  ,  .     I 

Ben  Jwnon,     The  Sad)SA*phtrd,  act  it  sc.'  2. 

I  kpow  many  of  those  that  pi^tend  to  ^  great  Rahbifi  in..tha9S 
studies,  have  scarce  saluted  them  from  the  sbings^  and' the  title-paga; 
or  to  ffive  Uiem  more,  hlive  bin  hui  (hb  ferretg  i£d  mbusehu&ts  of 
an  indeoc.  '1  <  •  i  '   -  * 


By  ibis  means  I  found  the  German  spa  to  retain  a  little  acidity^ 
CTon  here  at  London ;  but  more  than  one  of  our  own  firruginouM 
sprinp  did  not^  even  upon  this  trial|  appear  to  have  any. 

Jd.    Jb.  vol.  iv.  p.  814. 

Heoce  tbey  are  cold,  hot,  sweet,  stinking,  purgative,  diuretick  or 
ftrmginetm,  Ray,    On  the  Crtatwn,  part  i. 

EETlRET.v.  ^      Fr.  furet;   It.  JierreUo;   Lat 

Fb'rrxt,  n*        Vviverra,      Junius    says,   they    are 

Fe'rrxt-claw.  J  thought  to  be  called  from  <l>»p,fur^ 

whence  some  name  them  fiirunculi,  because  they  are 

animals  of  wonderftil  subtilty  in  thieving  stores. 

•'  Pr.  fUreUr;  \jq  ferrety  to  search,  hunt,  boult  out ;  pry, 
look,  spie  narrowly  into  every  comer  o£''     Cotgrave. 


But  this  upon  enquiry,  and  as  Cebeus  hath  also  observed,  is 
nothing  else  but  a  weak  and  inanimate  kind  of  loadstone,  Teynedhere 
and  there  with  a  few  magnetical  and/eireout  lines. 

Sir  ThomoM  Brawn.     Fuigar  Enron,  book  ii.  cb.  iii«  < 

^  And  if  we  yet  make  a  more  exact  enquiry,  by  what  this  salt  of 
vitriol  more  peculiarly  gives  this  colour,  we  shall  find  it  to  form  a 
metalline  condition,  and  especially  an  iron  property  otferreom  parti- 
cipation. Jd.    Jb.  book  vi.  ch.  zil 

^  By  a  diligent  enquiry,  there  may  be  discovered  in  England  (and  in 
divers  other  countnes  too)  a  far  greater  number  than  is  yet  imagined, 
of  mineral  waters,  especially /rm^tnovt  ones. 
Jfoyle.     fVQris,  vol.  iv.  p.  798.    Memmn  fir  the  Natural  Experi" 
mtniat  Hittmy  o/Jdinerai  WaierB. 


FE'RRY,  f>. 

Pe'iuit,  w. 

Fe^rryage, 

Fe'rry-boat, 

Fc'RRY-JiAN. 


Wbfiks,  vol.  i^  foh  13. .  QfJUfirmmHam  im  EngUmd^ 
H'as  light  legs  else  I  bad  so /efnai.«fenorif  h&q.    t  ..n   •  ■  .' 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     Women  Pleated,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

I  ordered  the  proper  officer  of  my  qourt\tflr/efrrtf  tboQi  opt  of  .their 
respective  caves,  and  briug  them  before  me. 

r^tltr.  No.  131. 

From  each  low  passion,  from  e«cb  low  resort, 
"Hie  thieving  alley,  nay,  the  righteous  court, 
From  Bertie's,  Almacks',  Arthur's,  and  (he  nest 
Whero  Judah's  ferret*  earth  with  Charles  noblest  X    ' 

lAMghom.     Tke  Cguntry  Jmtiee,  part  ii. 

FERRULE,  firom  the  Lat  firrum,  iron.  '*  Fr. 
viroie;  an  tron  ring  put  about  the  end  of  a  staff,  &c.  to 
strengthen,  and  keep  it  from  riving."     Cotgrave. 

The  fingers'  ends  are  strengthened  with  nails,  as  we  foftifie  the  ends 
of  our  staves  or  forks  with  iron  hoops  or /eni/e». 

Bay.     On  the  Creation^  part  ii. 


A.  S.far^i;  Ger.  ftere;  D.  roer, 
^  veer ;  Sw^fteria.  From  A.  S.  Jur^ 
*  an^  to  go. 

A  passage,  se.  by  waten 


Blow  bnt  gently,  blow  fisyre  winde, 

From  the  forsaken  shore. 
And  be  as  to  the  halcyon  kind, 

Till  we  hzrefirry'd  o're. 
Brown,     Britannia's  Paatorali,  book  ii.  aong  5 

But  that  a  book  in  worse  condition  than  a  peccant  soul,  should  ba 
to  stand  before  a  jury  era  it  be  bora  to  the  world,  and  undergo  yet  in 
darkness  the  judgment  of  Kadamanth  and  his  colleagues  ere  it  can 
pass  iht/erry  backward  into  light,  was  never  heard  before. 

Milton.     Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

A  number  of  horses  swam  after  the  ships,  haled  by  the  bridle  raines 
which  were  tied  to  the  poupes,  beside  those,  which  being  sadled  and 
bridled,  and  fitted  to  serve  the  men  of  armes  so  soon  as  they  were 
landed,  were  bestowed  in  barges  uxAferry-boieM. 

Holland.    Jdviua,  foliOB. 

So  forth  they  rowed ;  and  that /'erryHiuM 

With  his  stifle  oars  did  bnisb  the  sea  so  strange 

That  the  hoare  waters  from  his  fi-igot  rai^ 
And  the  light  bubles  dauoced  all  along, 
While  the  salt  brine  out  of  the  billows  sproog. 

Spemer,     Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  13. 

Fliysic,  jonmeybg,/eiT^e,  carriage,  &e. 

' '  Strype,    Jlfi  of  PaHkr,  vol.  ii.  p.  264. 

Bnt  no  one  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  her  adcsirstioo  so 
much  as  the  accomplished  Pbaon,  a  young  man  :f  Lesbos ;  wlio  is 
said  to  be  a  kind  oi  ferry  wn,  and  thence  labltd  to  have  drricd 
Venus  over  Uie  stream  in  bia  boat,  aid  to  have  raceived  ihiia  her 
as  a  reward,  the  favour  of  becoming  the  most  beautifi^l  man  In  the 
world.  Fawkef*^  ^Xk  Life  of  Sappho, 
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Tbt  goato  thtir  «Ml  distaaM  keep 
We  neve?  have  rcconne  to  abaep ; 
And  tha  wlK>ie  socae  wants  notbing  now^ 
I     Baicepiiyour/erryw6«a/aiidcow.     ' 

.  .    Z%(t    Utter  to  Pmiid  GfonricKJ^*  ^^^h 
•Hie  next  thhir  litarvable  ia  thv  firrjMmam^^Shmfm^,  -and  he  the 
kvned  ««U  koow^  1VM  a'  inativof  thit  irarM,  ma  Egyptian  of  a  weU- 

nWmrfim*    TAeflivwLegatifm^hQQkilsBcA    . 

A  Pemiy  for  rtAscJnaWe  t6ll  is  a  liberty  by  prescrip- 

ti«i^  or  by  thje  XU^§f»,  grant.     It  may  belong  to  one 

who  has  no  interest  in  the  water.     He  who  accepts  ii 

is  boiind  to  1^  Ik  boat  for  the  pkblic  good. 


FEOEITILE, 

FgETI^LITAPE^  . 

Fbrti'lity, 
TVariLiiE; 

pK^RTILE-FRBSf, 

Tb'rtile-headed. 


^      Ft.  fertile;  li.  feriile;  Sp. 

firtU;  LatferHlw,  {from  fsrre, 

tc^  bq^ ;)  by  corrupt  usage,  that 
'  Scan  or  mayl)ear ;  properly,  that 

can  or  may  be  borne.     Feltham 

uses  fertile  as  a  verb. 
J      That  can  or  may  bear  or  pro- 
generallys   with  a  subaudition,  df 


Her  [Mmtiia]  ^vughty  valla,  jUaatrions  foundtis  gnoe»  JEBSXUS, 

Of  diSrrent  countries,  and  a  difierent  race,  

'Three  tribes  distinct  possess  het  fertile  lands^  FERVENT. 

Aad  lonr  hit'  citiea  «?ery  tnhe  coanniaiids. ' 
'  /  Piti.    Vit^.*  JS^vmI,  book  x» 

tile  qniclraess'  df  f^e  itba^nati6n  is  seeta  iii  the  ifiventidn  $  the 
/«HMii)ry  li/the'faocyi 'endUe«cctinoy  ttt  the  «xpraaiioa. 

'   i.      I       .     Shrfdrn^    lUtUrla^SirJLBmimrd,    / 

'  Thot  art  the  gartlett  of  the  >(rofld,  "th^lioiliie  * 

Of  all  Art  5ields,.aiidNat«ra  oan  deeree  ;   ' 
..I      £v#n  in  thy  dAsevt,  whatiis  Ike  to  thee  ? 
^  ,   .     Tly  yeryw^eds, ape  be^ptiful^  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  gtl^er  cUmes'  fertUiiy, 
Bffok,    PFoHki,  vol:  iS :  p.  24.     OiUe  BarM$  Pilgrimage^  can.  4. 
'""■eel  20;' 

The  ,-foe^  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
T&at  fights  for  all,  but  never  fighta  in  vain. 

Are  met — as  if  at  home  they  coold  not  die— 
^o  fee^  the  crow  on  Talavera's  plain, 
Knd  fgrtiiise  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain. 

Id.    Jb,  vol.  i.  p.  42.  can.  1.  at.  ,41. 


dnc^;   prodiioliv«-; 
abundance  or  .pleHteovsaess. 

For  neyther  was  the  ayre  more  temperate  in  all  the  world  than  in 
M^  nor  the  aoyle  m6t€  fht'tile.  Hot  more  plentie  of  fayre  and  plea- 
nnntcyties. 

Atihm^  Golding,    Jautine,  book  xxxvii.  fol.  160. 

Ute  BeTgies  for  the  meat  part  were  deseeded  of  Gennanes,  who 
psssing  the  Rhine  time  out  of  mind,  and  setling  themselues  there 
byciase  of  the  fSrtiiHtye  of  the  soyle,  draue  but  y»  Gallea  that  dwelt 
there  befbri.  JUL     Cmiar,    Ccmmeniariee,  book  il  fU.  46. 

Now  to  certifie  yon  of  the  fertiUHe  and  goodnesse  of  the  conntrey* 
yon  dhan  vndenUnd  that  I  bane  in  sundry  plaees  ioweb  wheats, 
Uilie,  rie,  ontes,  heanes,  peaae»  and  secdea  of  herbe,  kemela,  plum* 
stones,  nutSy  all  which  bane  prospered  as  in  England. 

Uakluyt,     Foyage,  ifc,  vol.  lii.  fd.  132.     M.  Ant,  Parkhunt. 

But  Chen  again,  he  that  hopes  too  much,  shall  cozen  himself  at  last ; 
e^ally.  if  his  industry  goes  not  along  to/ertUe  it. 

FeUkam.    /Zno/«e81. 

Their  bo^ty  fallf  like  r^n^  and/rrri/e^  all  th^'a  wder  them. 

Jd,    lb,  39. 

"Atid  in  the  ^ad  of  their  eternal  fame 

Waa  the  cool  stream  that  took  his  endless  name| 

From  out  ikejirtiie  hoof  of  winged  steed. 

Hall,     Satire  2.  book  i. 

He,  according  to  the  fsrtUettem  of  the  Itafiaa  wit,  did  not  only 
afiocd  us  the  demonstration  of  his  practice^  bnt  sought  to  enrich  our 
Bu&d  with  the  contemplation  therein. 

Sidney.    The  Defence  of  Poety, 

A  cock  win  in  one  day  fertiUtate  the  whole  racemation  or  cluster 
of  eggs,  which  are  not  excluded  for  many  weeks  after. 

Sir  Thomm  Brown,     Fulgar  ISrron^  book  iii.  ch.  xxvii. 

'Whence  notwithstanding  we  eannot  infer  a  fertUitating  conditioa 
or  propertie  of  fecundation.  Jd,    lb,  book  vii.  ch.  vH. 

The  fields,  which  answered  well  the  ancients  plough. 
Spent  and  ont  worn,  retnm  no  harvest  now; 
In  barren  age  wild  and  unglorious  lie 

And  boast  of  mut  fertility ; 
The  poor  relief  of  present  poverty. 

Cowleg,    To  Mr,  Hobbee, 
We  may  aayof  this  ilftbtppy  fecundity,  that  our  earth  needs  no  rain 
tp  ftU  upon  it,  that  is,  no  external  provocation  to  fertilize  it,  there 
riseth  a  miat  out  of  itselfe  that  watercth  it,  to  wit,  our  innate  perver- 

Motmtagw,    Devoute  Ettt^ei,  Treat,  2.  vol.  i.  sec,  I. 

-— — — — ^  Greene  let  it  be, 
timefertiie-fi-esk  tfian  all  the  field  to  see. 

Ska^af^.    jifffry  Jfktei  of  ffrndeor,  fol.  59. 

One  Cerberus  there 


3PE'RULE. 
Fe'ri/la, 

Fs'rular, 
Ferrule-fingered. 


Verbida  the  passage,  in  our  courts  a  thousand, 
Aa  loud  Bvd  fkniie-headrd  ;  and  the  client 
Hut  wnBCS  the  sops  to  fill  their  ravenous  throats, 
Hut  hope  for  no  accesa. 

•  Jfiuma^er.    The  Fatal  JDowrg,  act  i.  sc  1. 


}Lat.  ferula,  aferiejido,  from 
beating  or  striking. 

The  eye  of  the  parent,  and  the  ferule  of  the  master,  is  all  too  little 
to  bring  our  sonnes  to  good. 

haU.     Works,  vol.  i.  foL  642.    A  Cenmtre  of  TVavelt, 

What  advantage  is  it  to  be  a  mah,  over  it  is  to  be  a  boy  at  school,  if 
we  have  only  escap'd  the  fenUar^  to  come  under  the  feecue  of  an 
UttprfaxmtQr  ? 

MiUon,    Of  m^eeuted  Printing,  vol.  i.  fol.  160. 

The  generous  nature  likes  himself  then  the  worst,  when  he  must 
i^ear  a  pedagogue  with  a  rod  or  ferula  ever  in  his  hand,  the  good 
inclination  is  soonest  woane  by  fair  and  civill  dealings. 

FeUAam,    Bemlue  40. 

If  I  had  leisure,  or  that  if  it  were  worth  my  while,  I  could  reckoa 
up  so  many  barbarisms  of  yours  in  this  one  book,  as  if  you  were  to  be 
cnastiz'd  for  them  as  you  deserve,  all  the  school-boys'  ferulae  in 
Christendome  would  be  broken  upon  you. 

Milton,    A  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,  ToU  i.  foL  584. 

It  may  be  he  thinks  of  those  ancient  ferule-fingred  boy-popes ; 
one  of  the  Benedicts,  a  grave  father  uf  tenne  yeeres  old  j  or  John  the 
thirteenth,  an  aged  stripling  of  ninteeoe. 

Hall.     The  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergie, 

Ferx^la,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pentan- 
driOf  order  Digynia,  natural  order  UmbdHfsra, 
Generic  character :  general  involucre  caducous,  partial 
involucre  many-leaved;  fruit  oval,  flat,  striated  on 
both  sides. 

Thirteen  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  the  East. 
F,  assafcetida  is  a  native  of  Persia,  the  dried  expressed 
juice  of  the  root  is  the  drug  called  Assafcetida. 

FE'RVENT,T      Fr.    fervent;    It.    fervente;    Sp, 

Fe'rvencx,        kerviente;  Lat.  fervem,  from  fervere^ 

Fe'rtbntlt,   >to  warm,  to  be  or  cause  to  be  warm ; 

Fb'rvid,  (of  uncertain  origin.) 

Fb^evidness.  J      Warm,  glowing,  burning,  ardent 

Min  hart  welkneth  thus  sone,  anon  it  riseth 
Now  hotte,  now  cold,  and  eft  in  feruence, 

Chaueet*    Thefiret  Booke  of  Boeciue,  foL  211. 

What  euer  it  be,7*  me  hath  thus  purc)iase4 
Wening  hath  not  deceiued  me  ccruin 
Buiferuent  lone,  so  sore  hath  me  yclwsed^ 
That  I  vnware;  am  casten  in  your  chaine. 

Jd,    Lm  Belle  Deme  tone  Mc^de,  fol.  252. 

The  which  {rtnd%  feruentlg  him  pray 
To  send  after  more. 

Id.    Thefkurtk  Ba^Me  of  TnUue^  foL  183. 
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fteVB14T      For  «o  teae  ts  hy  ooeriong  contifniyog  in  that  duloeise  of  prayer, 

^      _      ^  tbe  fenumttut  therof  &  denotion  is  once  colde  in  onr  myndes,  we  do 

^  forthwith  lose  tbe  inwarde  consolation  of  our  myndes,  whiche  that 

fenteitde  of  deuotion^  not  beyng  utteriye  eztynguyvbed,  wronght  and 

ppBSOTQMl  Itt  ITS* 

Fiihgr,^    A  Qodl^  TreatUt^  aig.  O  8^ 

Hie  rynar  of  CydoM  spoken  of  belbroy  dyd  nmne  tbroogh  Ifaya. 
cylte  wlicfe  the  kyngo  arryued  about  myddaye,  yt  beynge  in  the 
aommer  season^  what  time  the  beat  ys  no  where  more /trriieii/  than  in 
that  countrey.  Srende,    Quiniw  Curtiyg. 

For  those  Chrisltaas^  that  were  coonerted  fro  tbe  beatbe,  in  tha 
whole  worid,  dyd  hnbrace  A  reeeyne  the  Glospel,  Tery  desyiously  & 
ferueniUf  franung  tbayr  lynes  in  eaery  condidon  ther  after. 

VdaiL    JRemelaiioHj  ch.  m 
Come  vnto  me  with  fayth  and  aske  in  ihe/eruenhwue  of  soule. 
Bate,    bitage,  part  i.  aig.  G  3. 

Oar  lorde  then,  aa  be  aometime  dydde  in  other  thingis,  tonche  and 
temper  the  leale  ef  Peler  iSbarow /inumrt  and  hete  aomwbat  vndis* 
Crete. 
Sir  Thomm  More.    IPonlei^  fol.  1318.    Of  the  Pamkm  of  Chry9i. 

"Where  tbe  mind  was  to  be  cdify'd  with  solid  doctrine,  tbeie  the 
fancy  was  sooth'd  with  solemn  stories:  with  less  fervency  was 
atudicd  what  Saint  Paul  or  Saint  John  had  written  than  was  luten'd 
to  one  that  could  say  here  he  taught,  here  he  stood,  this  was  bis 
atatnre. 

SaUom.     Of  Praettcal  Epieeopacy,  toL  f.  fol.  35. 

Bv'n  at  tbe  psiat  of  parting  they  unfold 
With  fervani  zeal,  how  only  he  rely'd 
Upon  tbe  merits  of  tbe  pfectous  desitb 
Of  his  Redeemer. 

Daniel.  On  the  Death  of  the  Earl  ofDevonthire, 
Even  so  many  there  be  who  conceive  pleasure  in  philosophy,  and 
make  semblance  aa  if  tbey  bad  •,  fervent  desire  to  the  study  thereof; 
but  if  it  chance  that  they  be  a  little  retired  from  it  by  occasion  of  other 
bosinesM  and  affaires,  the  first  aAsetion  which  tbey  tooke  unto  it 
iwaisbetb  away,  and  tbey  can  well  abide  to  be  without  philosophy. 

Hoilamd.    /VvtereA,  M.  304. 

They  were  cloyed  with  God,  while  he  was  perpetually  resident 
wHhthem,  vow  ^t  his  absence  bad  made  him  dainty,  tbey  cleave 
te  bim/ertwNl/y,  and  penitently  in  his  retume. 

UatL     Cmt,  vxA.  i.  fol.  1022.     The  Remove  tfthe  AHk, 

While  she  ieemed  to  hang  upon  a  crosa  aa  it  were  by  theyerMen/- 
fMa»e  of  hir  praier,  she  much  comforted  the  rest  of  the  saints. 
.fiSBP.    Mkr/jprs,  fol.  43.     The  first  Peraecmtkme  in  the  PrimUive 
Ckarck. 

for  Chaos  heard  His  voice :  Rim  all  His  traine 
Pollow'd  in  bright  procession  to  behold 
Creation,  aad  the  wonders  of  His  might. 
Than  staid  the/ervii/  wheels. 

Milton^    Paradise  iioif,  book  vii. 

And  whilst  together  merry  thus  they  make, 

The  sun  to  west  a  little  'gan  to  lean, 
Which  the  hte  fervour  soon  again  did  stake/ 
When  aa  tbe  Nymphs  came  forth  upon  the  plain. 

DrojftoH.  PastoraU,  Eobgue  9. 
Even  David  bimaeif  was  fain  to  oall  upon  his  soul  with  repeated 
<er»eney^  and  excite  every  faculty  within  him,  "  to  bless  the  Lord, 
who  had  forgiven  his  inii^uities,  and  redeemed  his  life  from  destmc« 
tion,  and  crowned  him  with  loving  kindness,  and  tender  mercies.** 
Saiee.  mrhe,  veL  iv.  p.  371.  Mr,  David  Clarhsm*s  fkmral 
Sermon* 

f  toM  bim  tbe  Chnreb  bad  appointed  an  oflSce  at  tbe  vMtation  of 
the  sick,  and  1  must  use  that ;  and  he  said,  yes,  he  chiefly  desired 
the  prayers  of  the  Church,  wherein  he  joined  with  great  fervency 
and  devotion. 

Pdrliamentary  History,    12  Charlet  It,    Atmo  1660.    Letter  from 
Dr,  Bridcoch, 

Consulting  seeret  with  tbe  blne^'d  maid. 
Still  in  the  dome  divine  Ulysaes  uiaj'dz 
Revenge  mature  for  act  inflam'd  bis  breast, 
AadthUB  the  son  tbe/erecvil  sire  address'd. 

Pope.    Homer,     Odytsey,  book  xix. 

An  me  I  the  sweet  infusM  deairaa, 
T^  fervid  wiahesy  holy  fires. 


Which  tfavi  a  melted  beait  relhw. 
Such  are  hit,  and  such  be  mine. 

PmmeiL  The  Hhppy  Man. 
For  though  the  person  [Malchus]  was  wholly  unworthy  of  so 
gracious  a  cure;  yet  in  the  account  of  the  meek  Lamb  of  God  it  was 
a  kind  of  injury  done  to  bim  by  the/rmdiMBf  of  St.  Peter  who  knew 
Dot  Tet  what  spirit  be  was  of,  and  that  bis  mwto'a  kingdom  was  not 
of  this  world.  Bentley.    &moi6.p.214. 

Aa  down  the  hill  I  soliUry  go, 
Some  power  divine,  who  pities  bumaa  wm^ 
Sent  a  tall  stag,  descending  from  tbe  wooc^ 
To  cool  bis/rrvotir  in  the  crystal  flood. 

Pope,  Homer.  Odytsey,  hodk  he 
Tht  Poet  cannot  always  fill  himself  with  inspiration,  nor  the 
Philosopher  with  bis  dear  discernment  of  abstracted  Truth,  nor  the 
Migious  niaii  with  bis  ardours  and  transports ;  therafoie  the  want  of 
^fervent  foith  and  glowing  zeal  is  not  ao  much  tbe  n«k  of  reproba- 
tion, aa  a  present  indisposition  of  the  organs. 

Search.    The  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  u.  part  liL  ch.  xxvL 
Yet  did  1  love  thee  to  the  last 

Am  fervently  as  thou. 
Who  didst  not  change  diroogh  all  the  past, 
And  oanst  not  alter  now. 

%ro«.    iViMi^YoLiv.p.  238.it3. 
Whither,  Siraichidas,  so  fast  away. 
Now  when  meridian  beams  inflame  the  day? 
Now  when  green  lizards  in  the  hedges  lie. 
And  crested  larks  forsake  ihe  fervid  sky. 

Fawhes.    The  Idyliiums  of  Theocritui,  idyl.  T. 
Thus  while  she  spoke,  her  eye,  sedately  meek. 
Looked  the  pure/«rvot<r  of  maternal  love. 

Beaitie.    The  Judgment  of  Parte. 

FE'SCENNINE,  n.\     Lat.  fi^cmnini.  a  Fesdnia. 
F&'ficSNNiNB,  adj\     jHeirurite  civitate. 
See  the  Quotation  from  Cnisiiis*  and  Life  of  Horace, 
Biographical  Division,  x.  384. 

Their  fctceiaun  and  Atellan  way  of  wit  was  in  early  days  prohi 
bited,  and  laws  made  against  it,  for  the  pubUck's  sake,  and  in  i^ard 
to  tbe  welfare  of  the  community ;  such  licentiousness  having  been 
found  in  reality  contrary  to  the  just  liberty  of  tbe  people. 
Shaftethmry.     >Por*#,  vol.  i.  p.  251.    Adviee  to  an  Author,  pai  ^. 

Besides  these  hymns,  the  Romans  bad  their  fetcenmne  verses,  so 
called  from  a  town  of  that  name  in  Campania.  They  were  a  kind  of 
impromptu's,  and  made  up  of  low  wit,  and  scurrilous  jests,  such  as 
the  ignorant  clowns  and  common  people  may  be  imagined  capable  of 
making,  at  their  feasU,  upon  getting  in  their  harvest. 

Crefwa.    Livee  of  the  Boman  Pvete,  nteod,  ft,  6» 

Satire,  in  its  origin,  I  mean  in  tbe  rude  fescrnnine  farce,  from 
which  the  idea  of  this  poem  was  taken,  was  a  mere  extemporaneous 
jumble  of  mirth  and  ill-nature. 

Aotf.     ITorAs,  vd.  i.  p.  17.    On  Episloiary  Wntinge, 

FESCUE,  see  Pestue. 

FE  STAL,         -1      Fr,  t^&S^fi»Uval;  LaLfoitms, 
Fe^stival.  n.       [  falivus.     See  Fbabt,  ante. 
Fe'stival,  ad^.    \    Mr.  Gifibrd  thinks  that  in  the 
Fe^stive,  j  expresnon     foAival     ixceedings^ 

Fe'stivity.  J  Massingper  alludes  to  a  dish  in 
addition  to  the  regular  dinner,  which  at  the  Middle 
Temple  still  retains  the  name  of  Exceedings. 

How  many  festiuoB  bygh  ds^ee  to  worship  smints  bane  Ihd  Mde 
themselues  to  call  poore  men  Irom  their  daily  Iflbmus  and  inon  to 
serue  their  idle  belya. 

Joye,    Expoticion  of  Darnel,  ch.  viL 
Aiistomeines  of  Messene,  a  good  and    iust  man,  when  he  had 
conquered  the  Lacedemooiana,  on  a  time  as  they  kept  a  fettiuiie  in 
the  night,  called  Hiacynthia,  tooke  away  fifteen  roeideDa,  that  were 
playing  in  company  there,  &  fled  away  by  night  with  them. 

Vives.     The  Instruction  of  a  Christian  fFoman,  sig.  H  6. 
Hence  she  them  brought  into  a  stately  ball. 
Wherein  were  many  ubles  faire  dispred, 
And  ready  dight  with  dr^etafettiuaii 
Against  the  viands  should  be  mioistred* 

Speneer.    Faerie  Qmeene,  book  ii,  can.  9. 
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iBSmL        MiM-'OecttioMJeew  me  early  to  this  oi^» 

And  M  the  gates  I  eater'd  with  uia»rise. 
The  morning  trumpets /i?«/i»a/ proclaim' d, 
Thrangli  meh  high  street 

MiHon,    Sam90H  Agtmiatet^  L  1598k 

— ^-^— ^  Thou  Qiilfaankfvl  wntdi, 
Did  our  ekwrity  redseia  tlice  out  of  prison, 
(Tby  ptttrimoiif  spoDt,)  ragg«d  and  lousy* 
When  tlie  sheriffs  basket,  and  his  broken  meat. 
Were  youi  feaiival-ejtcfedii^t !  and  b  this 
So  soon  forgotten. 

MoMtiMger.    Tkt  Gf/y  Madam,  set  i.  ic  1. 

liBoki  ikom  slMokkt  wear  man  grave  and  mmI 
Than  Hactor's  wife  or  mother  had  s 
Never  at  Comedies  appear  ; 
All /et/rve  jollities  forbear. 
And  whatever  else  doth  laughter  cause. 
And  the  dos'd  lips  asunder  draws. 
^Skerhmrme.    jid  PtfeUaok  JSdathUam^    JMoffo/,  i.  2.  epig.  41. 

Is  the  ancient  Church  when  on  days  of  fuMtiet  men  began  to 
adora  themselves  sumptuously  to  show  their  pride,  not  to  honour  the 
dav,  and  fared  delicieiislv  to  surfeiting  and  dninkeimess,  the  fathers 
did  not  thereupon  forbid  what  before  they  allowed|  bur  thought  te 
ledoce  them  from  that  pride  and  hnuiy. 
BiuumuL     fToMlt,  vol.  i.  fol.  664.^   CfikeF^aHwai9a/iheCkttrch, 

Hence  Theodoret  writes,  that  the  Christians  of  his  tune  instead  of 
lolamuzing  theyesfwa^r  of  Love  and  Bacchus,  did  celebrate  the/ei/i- 
wf««  of  Peter^  and  Paul, 

Pfytme,    ifatrto'MfaaHr,  past  i.  act  viu.  ae.  3* 

Whether  your  life  in  sorrows  pass 

And  sadly  joyless  glide  away; 
Whether  redioing  on  (he  grass 

You  bless  with  choicer  wine  iht/ettai  day. 
»»ictr.     TVwnfArfim  o/fforaee't  Odes,  book  ii.     Ode  5,  io  TMKut. 

The  Romans  also,  as  nature  is  the  same  in  all  places,  though  they 
knew  nothing  of  these  Gieeiaa  demi>f[ods,  nor  had  any  communicatioB 
with  Qraee*,  yet  had  cerUin  young  men*  who,  at  their  /M/toaIr, 
daaced  and  sung  after  their  uncouth  manner  to  a  certain  kind  of 
nrse,  which  th^  called  Satuniian. 

i>nfdeH.    Prose  Work*,  vol.  iii.  p.  121.   On  the  Origin  and  Progrem 
of  Satire, 

When  Hie  day  erown'd  wMh  raral  chaste  deligh^ 
Roaigns  obsecfnioas  to  the>Mitw  night ; 
The/esfivt  night  nwakes  tb'  harmonious  lay. 

Somervile,    Tke  Chaae, 

^  The  king  also  ordered  his  [Beckett^s]  ncme  to  be  stradL  out  of  the 
lndar,aDd  tke  oAee  fer  hvkfattivi 


breriaries. 


L/MTtw/y  to  be  dnsbed  out  of  iV 


^jro»» 


Bttmei^    Bittorg  of  tke  He/ormaiion,  jinno  1538, 

For  Aam  the  voioe  Qf/astal  mirth 

Grows  hush*d,  their  name  the  only  sounds 

While  deep  raflaembmnee  pours  to  worth 
The  goblet's  tributanr  round. 

Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  272.    Poem  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Peter 


Parker. 


^— — — ^— — ^— -  He  hears 
The  merry  voice  of  festival  delight 
Saluting  the  return  of  morning  bright 
With  matin-revols,  by  the  mid  day  hours 
Soarae  endad.  West, 

ImagiMtioB  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  periour  spleedQiirs  of  Chat  festive  place ; 
The  whita-wash-d  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor» 
The  varnish'd  clock  that  clicked  behind  the  door. 

Goldsmith.     The  Deserted  yUlage, 

Much  the  same  may  be  observed  of  the  Iloman  drama,  which,  we 
^t  told,  had  its  rise  in  the  unrestrained  fr9tivity  of  the  rustic  youth. 
Burd,     Works,  vol.  i.  p.  238.     Notes  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

PE'STER,     ">      Of  uakBowa  Etymology.   Perhaps 
Fe'stu,  as^,  J* connected    with    the    Fr.  flaUtrir^ 

which  Cotgrave  isterpveta,  to  buia.  in  the  haador  eem, 

to  brand  on  the  forehead,  to  mark  for  a  re^ue,  with  a 

hot  von. 
To  putrefy,   to  mippurate ;    to   generate  oorrupt  or 

virulent  matter  \  metaphorically,  any  virulent  sensations. 


0  cakaa  dreaming  heads ;  what  helps  her  vows,  and  pilgrim  deedes,  PBSTBIL 
TVhat  helps  her  temples  sought  P  whan  soking  flame  her  mary  feedes^  . 

This  while,  w^k^festring  deepe  in  brest  her  wound  the  (aster  breedes.  FRSTIJCA- 

Phsser.    .»w»dbf,boekw.      v^^^ 

One  day  as  he  was  searching  of  their  wounds,^ 

He  found  that  they  had*/e^/re<f  privily ; 
And  rankling  inward  with  unruly  stouaas. 

The  inner  parta  now  gan  to  putrify. 

That  quite  they  seem'd  past  help  of  surgery. 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  vl  can.  6. 

But,  for  ezcun  beeeo^  eomewbat  to  ealne  a  fntrf  mates^  jm 
Mm%  lenge-tedJoaatate^  withont  heado>  or  foete. 

Jewell,    Drfenm,ioLG22. 

Now  many  a  wonnded  Briton  feels  the  nge 
Of  missive  6res  ihst  fester  in  each  limb, 
Which  dire  revenge  alene  has  powV  t'  assuage ; 
Bevenge  makes  daoger  dreadless  seem. 

Omgreve.    To  theJSstg.    On  tke  TakSng  of  Namar. 

Yet  since  he  leam'd  to  wing  tV  unerring  dart; 
Mnch  cause  ho  man  to  cune  his  fistal  art : 
But  meet  have  i ;  the  am  has  wheePd  his  round 
Since  first  I  felt  the  ^miiXjfBstaring  woond 
Yet,  yet,  I  fondly,  madly,  wish  to  bum. 
Abjure  indifference,  and  at  comibrt  spurn. 

Granger,     Of  the  Elegies  of  TibuOas,  book  ii. 

If  yonr  peace  be  nothing  more  than  a  sullen  pease  fitNB  arms;  if 
their  quiet  be  nothing  but  the  aseditotion  of  revei^e,  where  emittea 
pride  smarting  from  its  wounds,  festers  into  new  rancour,  neither  the 
act  of  Henry  VIII.  nor  its  handmaid  of  this  reign,  will  answer  any 
wise  end  of  policy  or  justice. 

Burke^    Letter  to  the  Skerifi  of  Bristol. 

FE^STINATE,^  Lat.  fiainttre,  feathn  wkot  fertim 
Pe'btinatelt,  V^ro^rft;  hoc  est,  fertisnt?c  densis 
Fbstin ACTION.    Jgrembu8;  to  proceed  with  thick 

or  close  steps ;   with  steps  dotely,  quickly  following. 

And  thus. 
Quick,  hasty,  speedy. 

Aduice  the  Duke  where  yon  are  going,  to  a  mosifestinate  prepara* 
tioB :  we  are  bound  to  the  like. 

Shahapeare*    Z;car,  fol.  299. 


Take  this  key,  giue  enlargement  to  the  swaiae,  bring  him  feetinatlg 
hither.  Jd,    Love's  Labour  Lost,  fol.  128. 

Sric  But  awaet  Frank,  when  ihaamgr&ther 
Security  present  me  i 
Quick.  With  d^lXfestination. 

Chapman.  Sattward  Hoe,  act  ii.  ac.  I. 

FESTOON,  Fr.  fedon^  q.  d.  cerium  festum  9eu  fes- 
tivum,  SL  festal  or  fistival  garland.  Skianer.  GkneraUy, 
^.a  garland,  bundle  or  border  of  fruite,  and  flowers ; 
especially  in  graven  or  imbossed  works."     Cotgrave.    . 

Here  is  a  vista,  there  the  doors  unfold. 
Balconies  here  are  balhistrad  with  gold ; 
Then  counts  the  rounds  and  ovals  in  the  halli^ 
T\x9  festoons,  friexes,  and  the  astragals. 

Drgden.     The  Art  of  Poetry, 

■But  the  most  superb  monument  of  his  [Gibbon's]  skill  is  a  large 
chamber  at  Petworth,  enriched  from  the  ceiling,  between  the  pictures, 
with  festoons  of  flowers  and  deed  game,  ike.  idl  in  the  bigbcat  perfec- 
tion and  preservation, 

Wa^ole.    Ameedotes  of  Painting,  tfo.  vol.  U  p.  IG5. 

FESTUCA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Trian- 
dria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  GramtTiea.  Generic 
character:  calyx  two-valved,  spikelet  oblong,  nearly 
round,  or  diveiging,  two-ranked,  with  sharp-pointed 
glnmes. 

An  extensive  genus  of  Grasses  spread  ever  both  hemi- 
spheres, but  chiefly  the  Northern.  F.  ovitia,  vivipara, 
ctesia,  duriuscula,  rubra,  bromoides,  ctdamaria,  decidua, 
loliaceaj  praiensis,  and  dtxtior,  are  natives  of  England. 
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FE'S.TIfS«.4>r^.  .  U,/o^m^  Fs./kiuf  Lat  feifuco, 
Fe'muc,.   .      la  .stalk   or  item.      *' Fr.  fedu^  a 
FsBTu'ciNE,     i^flaM^ei  ta'  «tirai^^  rasfi,  little ^talk  or 
F^ayi/cou|-    )  stick,  used  for  SL^fiMhie.^    Cotgrave. 
A'slalk  or  straw,  and  hence  used  fqr  a,w^-e^or  stick 
employed  by  ^h<»6lTnasterk  in  pointing  out  lf(tters  to 
children  lekr^jng' (p^  rep4  i  9^p  for^tbe  gngiiiMUMif  a  sun- 
dial, as  in  the  vitAtion'.below  ftwa  an  aild  Fhuf.f 

But  I  thall  afterward  ana0  kr  tt  zion  bhn  Bmn.  add  'tette  Un 
£a  nk«ty%the  saw  it. 


'' Ahdwiih^.|idd«iii/WMM,flddilctip6b 

Thy  hollow  hup.  .■•.•:'.••.. 

,^.  *VrMjl4lV|tagf  if^t t0  HAimapy  owlitfis tebeaLaxlyat  aslool, 
if  li^b»v«QDly.ii9ci^d..ti»a  fiinU%  tD^oanio  aadottha/eKKtvfnan 

The/eie»e  of  the  dial  is  upon  |he  Christ*ehM  of  ii6diiv^ 


,»n«-Hti\A' 


»-A 


\j/moiu.    The  Puritan,  act  i?.  sc.  2. 


1 


I'l.'tJ.-      flit-. 


FIT 

Has  fbrtaB»)dhai«i^>4»er«myrita  ansk  wj— |.tlia»  Hitfy  /Sri^Acrf    FfilTCH. 
taatBaiatoodaiago^'hap^'aiid  {mm-         


2ii  oQ'0M(»i7  sidoaQdakw.thoaa 
bility  of  wynnyng  tbeyr  camp*.  < 

Thao  bo  sayd  to  th^  two  hurt  Scot 


iii.lbl.68. 


'FBTtD* 


your  wayes.  and  say  to 


^4»t¥>9f^,u  Oi^fiaifamCd 


Herein  may  be4iso«rarad<ai1illlviaseeft  dla^ihMsM  &i  pale  green, 
resembling  tmdHjpaits.li  IboMit»«s  what  wie>«alla.  gfatsWd^per. 

But  .we  ^peak  of  'straws  or  Vfj/iipwa' divisions  t^^  drawn  over 
Wiln'V>i^1;  iind'jto  tihalf  (t  causetn  ^  adhesion;  or  if  we  concieve  any 
antipathj  betweto  oj^li  dnd  wAMt^^^kdi  ditlrflMr'i^  net  trttfcf.^  < 

PET.  1,  e; f^i§-  ^.  %'''''''  "'  ^'^  "'  '•^'^' ", ''  \:\ 

I'isl  )i,'iCii'  in^t  I'll   .'    v.Htii"    t   '.   '     '  J,   »  ' 
For  Jam|s  ^cagtbtelisogga^  in  ihnaibokaa     • ;  ' 
'  J-jn  .^^fekh.aMMpMyr/  yilebUre]>an  nonht 
And  ded  as  a  dore  nayle. 

t-.v  ';;''"''^/"**  J;; '  •  ;';";;'A>fi/wii^i^«fcL'  -ybterf/pvi^. 

-h'lt»V?op^  r^f .  W^»»^)  fiwiiuw^oi>4,',p«ip«Fttypg>  tern:,  w 
-  yftw  ft^  /9r.M  W|V»*.r*wi>/niiW9i»iiWo  Oarn»«wy*  «rytH  lyr« 


ufaucjbnt  bys  folse  feit  there,  and 

o  bryng  that  styffe  necked  people  vnder  hys  wicked  obedyence, 
whome  they  call  the  hoIy.OhHiliafrbelkaejf  .  .i>i  *  '-  ci ./  ^ 

«ii-*ii"  ;"ij  (Jfafci  ^iiBngiUk  ¥bittHm^  parti,  p.  57. 

And  told  me,  Th^t^  fli'e  )!»6ttoiH'tT^r;  "  '''  "'   , 
Now  laid  with  many  a /rr  \   •  ^-^ 

Fetch,  n.  l/wozn,  ftt-ian^  l^M^kn^'MdUee^^ 
iii  AffaafEH^' ?  ^fi^eh^"^  lciAb*hi j*  or4Ma#' t(^;*  •  ' '     ' ' 

KE^banwu  i'f  'jPi«iA^/4toi«fMitf,  te^^t^ied  tb  Mity 
thing  feiehei^.ox  fiK»]gJhttlbr«,; fraudulently.  And  thus, 
a  deceitAil  trick-^or  artifieei  •'  >  ^      * -^  '  * 

To  j^i^,<tmpl{^  l<><M'or  s^ndT(>f;  tiudf' bring  or 
carry  to,  backer 'An^.^^  '/^ 

To  draw" V.\d^^iy^!;i,{p  4^ace,'i /educe  oV, produce; 
and  thus,  to  ^^otiMtonpenfomtH  toi  seach^  to  arrive  at,  to 
attain,  to  acipiire*"''  ">  »>^'  ^^"^  ^  -  < 

'■  ^'  *Pl)f1ri'>t'flrr^^iudeof  Affric  eeandes  while /rf/r, 
..M,  ,    ,  W^stHa»far>a(ariyciw,  te'in  Ytlondbiemsette.  '     "   ' 
**j;i<t   ff.i  ■•!  .Mil  ,mM.iy,t'     ■,.!.   ,-N-,       '.  Jt  IribMeiilry)  p.  140,' 
Soke  >er  was  noa  /e//f ,  ne  itii  >»•  lifWr  ttrt'     '  -   •   ' 
•><•    >^4MMM'h«8eMtee')lbUa  sette;«' William  >eron  suore. 

,  .  ^^^fl^^^h ft^JFi t^i«  fPi^^^  tJwe.byfore  b«>>  m^o  e^ef ..       - 

And  thereupon  ibe  win  waa/«/r^spon. 

.I.,,;,>ii      {^frfl'^'r-l  3rA< Pro/p^iK, y. 8^1. ■ 
And  right,  this  cilrsed  irons  wretche 
Tmmgm^ao&hhthrtlAniJHchf.  '  '      ■    '  "    ' 
.],..    >..    ..       'U,'TkeSompn6uresTak,i.mfi. 

''»<.!  *••    'ji      'if  ■♦^    1  V  «i      •«       •  ,,'Ji  'I     .  ij   .  «        I 

Bnt  yet  amonge  full  pifouslie 
She  praied,  that  thei  nolden  dretche, 
Hii*  hi/sbbud  for  to  feiche 
fkuthwilkJkir  Mw  dw  also. 

Gower      Gm/.  ^m.  book  viL  fd  171, 


your  king,  that'Wvltyajn  qr>fbnt;igue  'f  ath  tOus  passed  through  his 
Dooat,  and  is  goytf  ii%/eiche  ayde  6f  the  King  6f  Englomle. 

Lord  Bttnerk,  '  Pti^guifi,^  '  CrofiyfU^  vol.  L  ch.  lazviL 

He  Alt  to  .paaMading  with  the  'princes  of  Gallia,  calling  then 
backe  one  ^y  ope,  apd  ^xfioirjiag-tl^e  to  tary  stilf  in  the  maine  Und, 
and  putting;  ihen^  ioKfai^  it'was  4(>ne  {qf  soni^  further  /etch  thai 
GaRja  was  thus  robbed  6f  all  her  n<^ilit1e  af  once, 

Arthur' Caletyhg'/'  t<that!' '  Commf^/oriM,  book'  V.lbl  tlf,^ 

4>'i    n    ,..,.  ,.,M  ^v  ti^  Aadjaea^'lbou  threatst  to  force  from  me, 
The  fruit  oJT  my  sweat,  which  theOreekes  jgave  fl\,  and  though  ^  be ' 
'X^ttiparM'Wilh  <hy  part,  then  ^na'tchk/(ip  noHiinjf r 'n6t  erfcr S  \  \ 
'  A\  any  sackl  town  ;  tu(  of  fight  (iheJitcHcr  in  of  ihisj 
My  bands  have  tupst  share,  .  »    -     . 

"^ '  •"  ^ '^^  '''"^-^Okrtpmiik:   Bbmer.    lUmd/hooV  u^^iZ. 

Firtt  the  kyng  ^^lier'had  TWt'oibe  {Jenny,  an^ 'feF  ^'flftMyng' 
'  of  her  the  Mftrqucf  of  ^uflblke  dem^ilKded'i  whole'  Sft^e  1h  opeki 
pA^Kanient;'  BaUy^  Jfenry  VL  ^rkt^tateMh 7^. 

^  All  hardy  yamb^  fronhraliMift  A(ha0  ly'rutigi  j  ^  • .  I  I  \ ;  1 
*>Vbo»,F^<»5tto«MW,bf  f^bifWy,^^^  i  ..i./.N     » 

That  th\agedyarc^V^exani pies,  from  tfieyouqg,  ..     ,•      .r 
'-^Lift^ld4heVi3ii'ei^i^rienW>lh\'^^  'V, 

Daomtaa,     OomUbert,  book  i.  caltr  1'.'  * 

Kezt,  the  word p«/»/lcia»'li  ndt  iafd<o/<)Bsin«WJ  and  thereupon 
he  plays  the  most'««Atonowi  bobby^lyirM^  jesting  vBdirisking  in  the 
lozury  of  his  nonserice'.wilh  sodW^poor/HcAcs  tocogia hnghter  from 
na,  Ifaat  n« ;  ^tie 'Mbtaail  at; « Morris,  but  is  more  handsomely 
facetious.  .,  -    ,  ,     .      Hfiitt^,^^  poetrine^  e^e,  ^^vuree. 

How  strange  a  r^A^MWom/^«  .^acjc^  of  an  ei^cipiy  had  that 
d^^that  \af,fim  lea^j^  tsryii^  l^a^k,  back,  when  he  wanted  room 
for  uie  fetching  of  his  blow,  to  break  a  chain  that  hindered  him,  was 
by  misapprehending  *tlia  word,  pat  beck  in  a  ifteleot  ^ight 

•1  •  /  .•    '  «  .1  •  Faitkam,'  i/ltao/be  79. 


Vf    -tj 


I  win  only  add  here,  Jthat  t'h'aife  not'iibscr>'^d' Tn  afay  of  his 
writings  a  single  phrase'  oT  Wot3,  wMch'  ha%  Oife  leW  appearanca 
of  having  hteafticheii'hihxia  irofn  Ihesoulh^  ifcrlth  Wli|ch  1  wu  ao 
particularly  pleased,  both  fof  the  lorehtion  and  the  moral,  that  I 
cannot  binder  Myself  fHtm  recommending  it  to  the  reader. 
,  .^cfnt.,.  jprQ9e  JVof^^,, .  ^4!fiu9»  tt/Jhe Fahk^,  vol..l|}.l>.  §43. 

'  *TBis  gentleman  tbinkkb^  tbas»/«f<taftW<ihat;  he  Htnoribci  not 
,tiKthe  tfQib  ,ef -every;  ^act^cxi^i  bvA  ,to  fbe  u^.ooly*  la^t  thai  "it 
contains  nothing  contrary  to  the  word  pf  Clod.**  ■     ,  .  ,    .' 

WaierlMd.    fforh.  vol.  ii.  p:  243;'  J  StApldkinf  to  ihe  Case  of 

'•'<     jSiait^iie^fiftU'rY^''^    ^  -•;;/"  '  '' 

Those  eariy  wise  men,  wVo/e/ci^I^* their  ttilosophy  from  Egypt, 
brought  it  hotne  fd  detafthtta  'a)id  isdtepMldeiiV'jillittltaV  'which  was 
certMnlyastheyfeindli.'-    '' -J   -    •  *^  '   '    •  *    ••  '  ' 

'    Waf^urton,     The  Divine  Legation,  book  iii.  sec  4. 

.  How  they  haw  dmie  ifr-^anrii  as  have  a  mind 
'     '  To  know  their>M^0r^  if^hey  look,  may  fiod ; 

And  si7\)l(  thereat.  ,  i^  .    .».  .     i  •    - 

,'  ,V  ^  '   /toro».i,^j  i^rUical  Rmarh  6n  Horace^ 

FETID,     ^     Fr.  feiid^;  ^i^.  /diiQ  ;  Lai  fiiiduB, 
F&'TiDiiVBff,»Vftom;/a9iA'^:  and  Vossius  thinks  that 
Fe'tor.        J  it:in«y,  (from  Uie  ^ailihMMMi  o£  afaOut, 
be  thence  applied  to  anyihtng.fililiy  or  nasty. 

Boyle  (^or*f,'il'."2S«)  .has  a'vilargflial  direction, 
«•  Way  of  taking:  <>^  ^^^  fetidness  from  hartehome,  &c." 
biit;the^WbrdisB*tU!iW1n^^ftte«t  ''  • 

•    Filthy;  nkstjr  J  havhig  A' fbat  smell  ,9^, stench., 

So  they  have  set  deiirn  Uk^w^  t^  a  rose  set  by  gariick  is 
aweeter :  which  likewise  may  be,  because  the  more  /etide  jnyce  of 
tka  earth  gjoith  ioto  the  gariick,  «»d  tlsB'  more  odorate  into  the  rose. 
NdlmmiHidDry^CaU^r,  99C^l, 


Dogs  (almost)  onely  df  b^k^ts  ^eltgfat  in  feiide  odours,  which 
ewfth^tber^  issom^WhaiMii'thefr  tenseof  smell,  dilftring'ftum  the 


sheweth' 

smells  of  other  beast^^- 


,M.    4h.  CbM.  Yii^4ec.  833. 


They  having  now  a  cortfippUity'oAly'lib  stich/drrtlif  VeWcles,  may  be 
BO  more  able  to  abidetbe  d«ar 'jbtd  lightsdtnd  ayr;'  then  the  bat  or 
owl  are  able  to  bear  the  sun'»  fkoon-dti^  beaMs. 

Glanvi/:    Pr^f^ttentetf  SoHisj^.UO, 
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nnv.      The  >%rtb»  ^mlicwgg  itaif  ducowr  tMf  iff'«Weiil  «ii4  «t4ile,  as 
bog  «Baiai|ec»U»^bjp(h»  Mtiiial  beiii>bf'Mt*y>iiotl  to  be  dttteiiled 
JEITJiB.  byeooooctioB  beyoaa  an  unsavory  coAditioD;-  -  '  -.  .  < 

•    jtfM  gWawiM  Jlpuiirt.    I%^gfdr  ArvfV)  book'W*^ th.  z. 

.'  ' » j"!  ^'.  1  1  ^'^  pii5opVa,p<HSoi)'d  vfQ«js>  '.  ' 
.,  S?m  ^?«^  9^»ro>  ^Ui^  a?<lA/>< %Ij&, .,  „     ' 

This  ertat  destroyer  [the  naguej  sprang. 

"^  "^  '••  '    Mmimpi.'    SttlnwiSr. 

^  Whenjfhe  syn^ptoins'  ar^  attended  with  a  Ar<br  of  any  Uod,  ci^W 
in  the  urine^  inoatKj  breathy  With  drou^hL  neat,  tiemoithage  of  tla 
gnjnii  or  of  apy  ^^lud^  auch  a  dv^aae  will,  be  cured  t^  acescent  sub* 
ildicesy  and  none  belter 'than  whey. 

We  find  amongst  thieir  |[axiimab]  secretions  not  only  the  mo^ 
nrioos  but  the  pnpsl  opposite  properties,  the  most  nutritious  aliment, 
Ibe  deadliest  poison  ;  the  sweetest  perfumes,  and  the  most  figiid 

And  as  is  credibh  related  of  some  auimak,  by  driving  awav  their 
ponucn  by  an  intoferable/er^oTy  or  of  blackening  the  water  throagh 
which  they  ar«  punned.  *  .  /if.    Jh.  ch.  lix.    0/  /mtirta, 

FETLOCK,  in  a  Hbne,  the  joint  of  the  ]e§^  and 
fiot^  which  ZocJbt  or  fastens  them  tog^ether,  g.  d.  F^Oocfa. 
Dr.  T.  ^.  thinks ,fi;om^ihe  .long.locks  of  hojr  ^hltt  grow 
that.  , .»     .......  .  . 

Yet  this  ■neMykxvp^ol'dgoa^   .      t 
I«  wUcfa  yalam  hnmper'd  ^  tiM/eilock, 
CannoC  bail  put  y*  in  mind  of  Wedlock. 

Bwiler.    iff*diifrrM|  pari  iL  oas.  9. 

'White  were  t\ie/e/£>rJb  of  his  feet  before, 
And  on  hii  frcmt  a  snowy  star  l^e  bore. 

Dryden.    FttgU:    JEndd^ho^y, 

Bnt  finty  oni-sptnt  with  this  long  conrae^  ^ 

Hie  Coasiek  PHnce  mbb'd  down  his  horse. 

And  made  for  hm  a  leafy  bed. 

And  smoothM  his^l/oql«  and  bis  mane, 

And  slack'd  bis  girth^  and  stripp'd  his  rein,  „^ 

And  joy'd  to  see  how  wel!  he  fed. . 

Byron.    Jifazeppa^ 

FErrTER,«.  •^  A.B.feitT-ian,ge-feterian;Dnich, 
Fb^ee,  «.  I  veleren,  comptdire^  q,  d.fooUrf  fitter^ 
Fb'ttbuno,  n    V  as  the  Lat.  ped-ica,  apedibits.  S^e 

Fe'tTEKLESB,      I  ^IfPETTER.  ,, 

Fe'ttbrloce.  J  To  bind  or.  fasten  ih^  fydi  ge- 
nenllyy  to  bindy  fasten  or  enslave. 

He  did  y^mfettn  wele,  streitlj'  &  right  hard 
9l  sent  fam  to  Carlele  vnto  K^g  Edward. 

R,  Brmme,  p.  337. 

Idi  imted  nev2  feble  man.  nt/etered  man  in  priaone. 

Pitn  Pitmkman,     Vmon^  p.  1 1 L 

And  forth  is  ladde  ^is  woful  yong  knight 
Unto  the  counlre  of  King  Minos  full  of  might. 
And  in  n  prison /Arirecf  fast  is  hei       . 

GAoMcer.    Qf  .^rlad^,  fol.  207. 

For  ahevdr  for  to  say,  this  Palamon    ' 
FerpetnalJy  is  damned  to  prison 
In  chaiaaa  and  in  feiiwn  to  ben  ded. 

Id.    The  KnighieM  Tale,  v.  1345. 

Being  willed  to  say  his  minde,  when  silence  was  made  and  his 
boades  loeed,  he  FEmmenes]  stretched  forthe  his  hand/«//«reBf  as  he 
wai,  and  shewed  it  them  saying. 

Arihw  Goldyng,    Justine,  book  zii.  fol.  74. 

A^  therefore  be  made  a  chayne  OT/eiter*\o{  wood  and  put  them 
wl  his  neckc,  and  prophesied  agayne,  and  preached  that  they 
Moald  be  taken  priaoners  ft  led  captiue  into  Babilon. 

FrUA,    Workee,  IbL  167.    PHM  disaenteth  from  our  Prdatn. 

SooM  act  of  lAve's  bound  to  rehearse, 
I  theoght  to  bind  him  in  my  verse : 
Which  when  he  felt,  away,  (quoth  he) 
Can  Poets  hope  \o  fetter  me  ? 

Jmmm.     TAeForreat,!,  ffhy  I  write  not  of  Lo9e. 
TOI..  XXII. 


,.,  Wet  this  d* 


.\^  ^^dbtrikthWaiipealfi»0w0oftk'eb6uHll^W  '  ' 
V,  ^     WlfC^from  thff fint  main  hiUudl-aad  t|ese  can  Omw      • 

\'f  '''  ^    Jionne.    Satire  5. 

'lull      .•/•;•       I      .  / 

^Vnicn  kings  do  seldom  hear,  ,or  great  men  use^ 
' '  -  ■'  fVee  «peecht  ahd  thtodfeh  my  VtACe*s  Usurped,    " 

YetfftJayfiKt«dstt«in  gives  ttiClittiB^ef-''^    •<     < 
,    .  Mfetterket  as  is  an  Empeior'a, 

Mai(9ton.   TAc^Maieonieftit  act  L  ac  4. . 

k.  >tA«MrMh%  ^e«  they  ar»  ballanced  together,  thM  order  seemeth 
more  an  infranchisinflj,  than  ^fettering  of  our  nature,  which  without  it 
seemeth  rather  li>9«^iay  ^ben  fiwe^  in  levengey^ucb  is  the  dominion  of 
our  irritated  passions.  -  »,  i 

V    MomUagfie.    Jkmfn*^Mimg^KiTreai,  15.  vol.  ii.  sec.  1, 

The  said  Edmund  of  langley  [Duka  of  Vbrk]  bare  aho  for  an 
imprase  a  ianlooa  in  a  fetter^beke,  impljhig  that  hee  was  Jbcleif  up 
fmm  all  ho|>a  and  possibility  of  the  kingdome,  when  Us  brethren 
began  to^aspira  thereunto. 

r  Cam<^.    Remainet,    hnpreee^ 

If  be  call  rogne  and  rascal  from  a  garret,  ' 
He  means  you  no  more  ausohief  than  a  parrot : 
The  words  for  friend  and  foe  alike  were  made, 
Tq  fetter  them  u  Terse  is  all  his  trade. 

Dryden.    Aktahm  and  Ackitopkek 
How  shall  I  welcome  thee  to  Ibis  sad  place? 
,        Hqw  q>eak  to  (hee  the  words  of  joy  and  transport  P 
How  run  into  thy  arms  with-held  hYfAften^  g 
Or  take  thee  into  mine,  while  I'm  thus  manacled 
And  pinioa*d  Eke  a  thiif  nrmnrdeBert  - 

Comgreved    Tht  Momrmng  BrUie,  act  iii. 

Th^  fcequtpt  cootempla^ion  ofythis  world,  with  the  grace  of  God 
(always  at  hand  to  assist  the  honest  endeavours  of  men,)  at  least 
enable  them  ta  break  their  fetten,  recover  their  libertv,  and  return 
ageln  into  one  feld^  nader  one  sh^herd,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous. 
Wiarhnrton.    Sermon  23.  voLx.  p.  287. 

At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free, 

AZ  I  aak'daet  whe^and  reeled  not  where. 

It  was  at  length  the  >ame  t^  me. 

Fetter*  d  or  fetter ku  to  be,  .       . 

I  leara'd  to  love  despair. 

Bgrot^    The  Ffteoner,  qf  Chiikm, 

''FBITLB,  to  set  or  go  about  any  thing,  to  dress  or 
pr^are.v  Ray.  #  FiiUcw^  perb^  be^oniUeted  as  a 
diminutive  <^  fV^  q.v.  ^  ) 

Mr.  Brocket  says,  that  FtUle  is  us^  by  Ascham  in 
.hi9  TWfopkifw  as  a  noun;  we  ha^  ndt  mot  with  it 

I    llie  sturdy  ploughman' doth  ibe  totdier  see 
All  scarfed  with  pide  colours  .ta  the  knee^ 
Whom  Indian  pillage  ^ath  made  fbrtunate  | 
And  now  he  gins  to  loath  bis  former  state: 
Now  doth  he  inly  scoruebis  Keodall-greene^ 
And  his  patcht  cockers,  now  despised  beene^ 

•    Noe  list  he  now  go  wUstlhig  to«  the  carre. 
But  sells  his  teme  w^fetleth  to  the  wane..     ■ 

Hall,    ^kilire  6.  book  iv. 

When  you  [the  footman]  know  your  maater  is  moat  busr  in  com- 
pany, come  in,  and  pretend  io  fettle  about  the  room ;  and  if  he  chidea, 
say,  you  thought  he  rang  the  bell. 

Sw\ft,    Direeiione  to  SenmnU,  ch.  iii* 

FEUD,  A.  S.  ftehih;  Dutch,  vedey  veedt;  Ger.  fede. 
Speltnan  says,  A.  S.  fihth^  inimckia,  a  FeA  ;  Ang.fie; 
hostis^  inimicus:  and  Foe,  q.  v.  (any  one  haied^)  past 
participle  ofjian,  to  h^te. 

Hatred,  enmity  ;  hostility,  quarrel. 

Thus  is  all  inuerted,  mao^  kings,  and,  few  snbjecU:  none  now  In 
this  vncertaintie  paying  their  accustomed  tenths,  intending  rather 
mutuall  feudt  ancl  battels  betwixt  their  seucrall  tribes  and  kindreds, 
then  common  fidelitie  and  allegiance. 

Purchat,    Pilgrimage f  book  vL  ch.  ii.  sec  3. 

Crowes  and  owles  are  at  mortall/eaafif  one  with  another. 

Holland.    P/mie^  fol.  390 
O 
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FBUD.  B«  vtWfl  the  SMrage  J*ig»  wheo  kindttd  rag* 

The  oumerons  once  FUnUf^cnets  dcvour'd, 
The  race  to  vengeaaoevow'd !  and  whea  oppressed 
By  private  fet4/f9f  almost  extinguish 'd  lay 
My  quivering  flame. 

Thomson.    Uhcrty^  part  i^. 

Yet  oft-times  in  his  maddest  mirthful  mood 

Strange  pangs  would  ^ash  along  Childe  Hanld'a  brow. 

As  if  the  memory  of  some  deadly  >c«ftfy 
Or  disappointed  passion  lurk'd  below. 

B^rm,     Ckiide  HutfM*  Pilgrimage^  can.  1. 1.  8. 


\     See  Fee,  and  Peotf ,  anfe.    *{ec 
I  the  Quotations  from  Spelman*  and 
f  Blackstone. 
>    That  with  which    any 


one  IS 


Peud,  or 

Feod, 

Fe'udal, 

FS^VDARV,  

Fe'udatary,  or  ifioffhd  or  enfeoffed ;  any  thing 
Pe'coaxory,  1  granted  by  one  and  held  by  another 
Pe'cbist.  J  upon  oath  fX  fealty  arjiddiia/. 

iUso  he  deljTiered  vnto  them  olde  auncyent  wrytynges  scalyd  with 
the  sealys  of  the  Kynge  of  Scottys,  and  of  dyuerse  lordys  of  that 
laode,  both  spyrytuell  and  temporall  with  many  other  chartyrs  and 
patentes,  by  the  whiche  the  Kynges  of  Scottis  obligid  theyra  to  be 
feodaryet  vnto  the  crowne  of  Englamle. 

Fb^Mii,  vehii.  Jmio  1327. 

Pi  feud  is  a  right  which  the  vassal  hath  in  land,  or  some  immove- 
able thing  of  his  lord's,  to  use  the  same  and  take  the  proftts  thereof 
hereditarily!  reodering  ¥ato  his  lord  such /eorfa/ duties  andser\ice8 
as  belong  to  military  tenure :  the  mere  propriety  of  the  soil  always 
remaining  unto  the  lord. 

"■    ■  Feuds  and  Temtret,  ^e,  ch,  i. 


And  what  greater  divifling  than  by  a  pernicious  and  hostile  peace, 
to  disalliege  a  .wfaole  feudary  kingdom  from  the  andeat  doaaiiuwi  of 
Eoglaad. 

M§ilfn.     OUervaiionM  on  the  ArticJet  ef  Pence  beiween  the  Earl  pf 
'Onnond  and  ike  Irish. 

As  certainc  oT  the  lords  and  barons  were  busie  to  choose  the  said 
Ludowike  for  their  king,  the  Pope  aeot  thither  4>ne  Guaio,  ^he  Cardi- 
nall  of  Saint  Martin,  to  staie  tbea*  raah  and  cruell  attempU,  charging 
the  French  king  upon  his  aUcgiaiice,  that  he  with  all  power  possible 
should  fauour,  maintcine,  and  defend  King  John  of  England,  his 
feudarie  or  tenant 
Fox.    Martyrs,  foL  230.     The  English  Nobility  againsi  King  John. 

But  before  the  reUasment  thereof,  first  he  was  miserablle  compelled 
(as  hath  beene  declared)  to  giue  ouer  both  his  crowne  &  scepter  to 
tbat  Antichrist  of  Rome  for  the  space  of  fine  daics,  &  his  client, 
vassale, /riw&rtV,  &  tenant  to  receive  againe  of  him  at  the  hands  of 
.Another  Cardkia}. 

/dL    n.  IbL  SaO.    King  John  remgneth  hk  crown  to  the  Pope. 

Yea  our  owne  King  Jehn  being  hfeudatorg  to  the  King  of  France, 
vras  by  Philip  the  Fraoch  king  in  a  full  parliament  there  (during  his 
absence  in  England)  arraigned,  condemned  to  death,  and  deposed 
from  his  crowne  by  the  sentence  of  his  peeres,  for  murthering  of  his 
nephew  Arthur,  (then  subject  of  Prance)  with  his  ownehandcs. 

Prynne.     Treacherg  and  Dislogaltg,  ifo.  part  iv.  fol.  13. 
The  one  as  he  was  Duke  of  Burgandy,  the  other  of  Bavaria,  both 
which  countries  zn  feudatory  to  the  empire. 

Howell.    Letter  14.  book  i.  sec.  2. 

But  one  thing  I  am  persuaded  of,  that  no  King  of  Spain,  nor  Bishop 
of  Borne,  shall  umpire,  or  promote  any  beneficiary,  or  frodatorg 
king,  as  they  designed  to  do,  even  when  the  Scots  Queen  lived,  wnom 
they  pretended  to  cherish. 

Bacon.    Works,  vol  ii.  p.  89.    Cbservatiom  on  a  Libd. 

I  can  it  as  ^e  feudists  do,/u«  utendi  prmdto  alienof  a  right  to  use 
flWO/Aer  maw'f /imrf,  not  a  property  ia  it 

S^elman.    Feuds  and  Tenmre$,  SfC,  ch.  ii. 

I  shall  only  request  of  him,  and  of  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  city's 
oonncUy  to  diow  me  the  opinion  of  one  learned  man  of  this  kingdom, 
or  any  other  nation,  deliberately  delivered  upon  the  question,  thai 
/odatorf  and  subordinate  governments  cannot,  for  any  cause  what- 
soever, be  forfeited  or  resumed. 

Stait  TWoib.     Charles  JL  Jmto  1682.      Prooeedings  between  the 
King  and  the  Citg  ofUmdom, 

It  fthe  constitotion  of  /kud£\  was  brought  by  them  from  their  own 
Gooomesy  and  continued  in  their  respective  colonies,  as  the  most  likely 


means  to  secure  their  new  acquiaitioas ;  and  to  that  «iid,  lafge  dialricts     KUD. 
or  parcels  of  land  were  allotted  by  the  conquering  general  to-the  anp^         .i_ 
rior  officers  of  the  armv,  and  by  them  deatt  out  again  ia-ioBaUer  far     -FET£R 
cela  or  allotmeots  to  the  inferior  officers  and  «MSt  deaerving  soldiers,  *^  ^     -^  ^ 
These  allotmeots  were  called  foeda,  feuds,  fiefs,  or  fees  j  which  last  ^ 

appellation  in  the  northern  lattguages  -sigtiifies  a  condtthMial  stipend 
or  reward.  Biackstone.    Owwinflw>a>»te«,l>ett'^.  ch.iv. 

The  grand  and  fundamental  maxim  of  all /pm^  tenure  Is  this,  that 
all  laacu  were  originally  granted  out  'by  the  sovereign,  aoid  are  there- 
fore holdeo,  either  mediately  or  immediately;  of  the  crown. 

Td.    A. 

Acooidiagly,  wejM  indebted  to  this  act  of. his  [CraaawcU]  for  the 
preservation  of  our  laws,  which  some  senseless  aascrtors  dl  -the  Tigfati 
of  snea  were  then  on  the  point  -of  entirely  erasing,  as  relickes  of 
feudality  and  barbarism. 

Burke,    tetter  to  a  Member  of  the  Ndttonal  »4ssemb/y» 

The  franter  was  caUod  the  psoprietor,  or  lord ;  Ibeing  bt  w%o 
retained  the  dominioa  or  ultimate  property  of,  the  feud  or  fee ;  and  the 
grantee,  who  had  only  the  use  and  possessiooi  acooeding  to  ttie  terms 
of  the  grant,  was  stiled  the  feudatory  or  vasal^  which  was  only  ano- 
ther name  for  the  tenant  or  holder  of  the  lands. 

Blackstone.     Commentaries,  book  ii.  ch.  iv. 

The  Greeks,  the  Komans,  the  Britous,  the  Saxons,  and  evan  origio- 
aHy  the  fetidists  divided  the  lands  equally ;  some  among  dl  th« 
ohUdEen  «t  large  9  some  aaooog  4he  males -only. 

Id,    lb.  book  ii.  ch.sir. 

Feud  or  Feodum,  in  Law,  the  same  as  Fi^  or  Fee. 
Estates  in  land  were  originally'  at  m^TI,  and  then  they 
were  called  Munera  ^  afterwards  they  were  for  life,  and 
then  they  were  called  Benefida ;  for  which  reason  the 
livings  of  Clergymen  are  so  called.  Aflerwards  they 
were  made  hereditary,  when  they  were  called  Feocto,  and 
in  our  Law  Fee  Simple. 

FE'VER,  r.        -|       pv.  ^^gg^^.    li^fihhre;   Lat. 

Fe^eris^h  f^^^'  ^  fhvendo,  {fervco,  ferbeo, 

I'EVERiSH,  [ferhis,  by   traasposiiion  /e6m.) 

^  quia  calida  sit  toiius  corporis  in- 

temperies,     Vossius.     A  hot  dis- 

temperature  of  the  whole  foody. 


Fe'verishness, 
Fe'verous, 
Fe'verousness, 
Fe'verously. 


•  And  God  on  hem  sende) 


Feveres  oper  fouler  lijveles. 

Piers  Plouhmam.    Vmon,  p.  42. 

And  some  thou  saidest  haue  a  blaunch  feuere 
And  praidest  God,  they  should  never  keuere. 

Chaucer.     The  second  Booke  of  Troilus,  fbl.  157. 

Kfeuer  it  (jelonsie}  is  cotidian, 
Viiiche  euery  daie  wol  come  aboute, 
Where  so  a  man  be  in  or  onto. 

Gower.     Conf  Am.  book  y.  fol.  06. 

Notwithstandyn?e  vnnaturall  or  supematuraU  beste  destroyeth  appe- 
dte,  and  comiptetn  digestyon,  as  it  appears  in  festers. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.     The  Cattle  <^HeUk,  book  ii. 

And  fnterlike  I  feede  my  fancie  still. 
With  such  repast,  as  most  empaires  my  heilth  ; 

Which /oier  first  I  caught  by  wonton  wyll 

When  coles  of  kind  did  stirre  my  blood  by  atoaHb. 

Oascoigne.    Flowers.     The  Passion  of  a  Louer. 

What  a  moMler  man  is,  in  bis  inebrialioas,  a  swimming  eye,  a  face 
both  roast  and  sod,  a  temuleative  tongue,  clammed  to  the  roof  and 
gummes;  a  drumming  oar,  Sifeavourtd  body,  a  boyling  stomach. 

Felt  ham.     Resolve  84. 

My  virgin  thoughts  are  innocent  and  meek. 
As  in  chaste  blushes  sitting  on  my  cheek: 
As  in  sl  fever  I  do  shiver  yet, 
Since  first  raypea  was  to  tlie  paper  set. 
Drayton.     The  Lady  Geraldme  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 

Before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's  court 
My  mansion  is,  where  those  immortal  shapes 
Of  bright  aereal  Spirits  live  insphered 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air, 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot, 
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Which  mea  call  earth ;  and.  wiib  low-Uioagfated  can 

ConfiuM  and  pestered  ia  thU  piofoU  h«re. 
Strive  to  keeu  ud  i  {fail  ajid  /tturivA  being. 

And  now  of  l&te  came  tributary  kingfi, 

BoBgnir  ^>i>^  nothing. kit  new  ftan  fronx  th'  east. 

With.  Tvhicb  hA»jfi(t?'r«<»  ca,r««  Uu^ir  cold  iocrtascd. 

Craskaw^   Si€f»  to.  tkM  Tempk^ 

As  ia  •«r  bodies  the  nmnbers  dtsease^'  and  in  irain  dhiw  fanmonrs 
continaally  unta  thenij  and  all  the  corruption  of  the  parts  neare  unto 
the*  AMU  thither ;  enten  m,  the  tongue  of  a  bablinfr  <»"ow,  being-uever 
iritbout  an  ineamation  and  a  fnerouM  pube,  drawiath  alprays  and 
nthereth  to  it  one  secret  and  hAdtm  thing  or  other* 

BoUimiL    Pbtiarch^  U.ieO. 


•  Wake,  my  anger  I 


.     SarahaflHs  bnaklhraogt*  this  ktbttgy,  and  appear 
With  usual  terror,  and  enable  me. 
Since  I  wesr  not  a  swofd  t*  ^oerce  herhBtiti, 
Nor  have  ft  tongue  to  say  thi%  Lei  Mar  die^ 
Though  His  done  with  mfev€r»*Aaka»  handy 
To  sign  her  dealh. 

SfoMtmgtr.     The  Roman  Jetor^  ws^YmSC  1. 

'Hs  a  sweet  madnesse  runs  along  with  then, 
Tb  think,  all  that  are  aym'd  at  still  aie  struck ; 
Then,  where  the  shaft  still  lights,  make  that  the  marke, 
And  so  each  finri)  or  fiwer  sAfieii'  feeto 
May  challenge  Tencer's  band  in  aicherr. 

BenJotuon.     IForib,  vol.  i.  part  i.  fol.  307.    PoetOMttr. 

haA  as  the  WTetch,.whaae/eMrNiDeflieRed  ioynt^ 
Uke  stieogthiesse  hindges,  bucUe  vnder  Ufe, 
Impatient  of  Kis  Bt,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Ovt  el  faiftk«epen'  ames :  euen  so,  my  limbes 
rWeak'ned  with  greefe)  being  now  iafag'd  with  gnefio^ 
Are  thrice  themselTes. 

SAakspeare,    Benry  IF.    Second  Partf  foU  7& 

A  rage  of  pleasures  madden'd  every  breast, 
.  Down  to  the  lowest  leesthe  ferment  ran : 
To  his  licentious  wish  each  nniet  be  bles^ 
With  joy  be /^erml;  snatch  it  as  he  can. 

Thonuott.    TheCmile^fhdoieiicef,caa^% 

To  conclude  all ;  if  the  body  politic  have  any  analogy  to. the  natural), 
ia  Dj  weak  judgment,  an  act  of  oblivion  were  as  necessary  in  «  hot 
distempered  state,  as  an  opiate  would  be  in  a  raging /ever, 

Dryden,    Ahtahm  and  AcAkophel,  part  !• 

How  pleasant  is't,  beneath  tbe  twisted  arch 
Of  a  retreaHog  bower,  in  mid-da/a  reign 
To  ply  the  sweet  carovse^  remote  fi^om  neise^ 
SecuT'dofy^oerifA  heats. 

J.  Philipa.    Cider ^  book  ii^ 

Satiety^  perpetual  disgust,  and  feverithnen  of  desire,  attend  (hoee 
who  passionately  study  pleasure. 

Skafittbtay,    An  Enquiry  Concerning  Virtue,  vol.  ii.  p^l29. 

Vy  old  Lsdy  Fhelips  is  a  constant  water^rinker,  and  it  hath  preserved 
her  (as  she  conceives)  froio  a  resort  offeverout  heats  in  her  stomach. 
Bojfk^    0^ri%xoU^.p^aB6.    IffUtrt/rqw^saoenU  PemmtoM* 
BoyicL 


oWiiijiMr. 


■  »  Lay  me  reclined. 
Beneath  the  spreading  tamarind  that  shalies, 
^nn'd  by  the  breeze,  its /h7er-coo/%  fruiL 

ggfcowisii. 
Hhifr!  ftom  yevhalt  a»  beadloBg  wnste  pnrreys. 

What  Bacchanalian  revels  loud  resound, 

^IQlkfMtiie  fim4bi»  midnight  windewsbliMy 

AtAjhier^d  tumult  reels  his  giddy  ronad. 

Mckie,    Sacred  to  the  Heirs  o/Sadnor  Coitlfi. 

BecHn*d  and  /kmitMn  th»  bath 

He,  when,  the*  hunter^ snort  was  up» 
But  ntllfe  deem'd:  a  brother's  wrath 

Tofpieneb  his- thirst  had  such  a  cnp'. 

Bym$,    T/m  Bride  tfJh^doe,  cw.  f^, 

0 !  whata  wretch  is  he 
J^omfoifrm»]ih,  devoted  to  tbe  gloMi 
Of  supatstition,  Ms  tbe  inceasMt  Ihiob 
Of  ghastty  paiHc. 

Smonett,    The  Rcffiade,  aot  ?.  sc.  L 


And  now  progrevive  health,  with  kind  repair, 
My  /nm^wenkn^d  joint*  «ad  languid  Mmbs 
Newbraotw 

Tkompaotu    Sickmeu,  book  iv. 

FEUILLAGE,  t.  e.  fitiage,  q.  v. 

t  have  done  tTomer's  head,  shadowed  and  heightened  carefully ; 

and  I  enclose  the  outline  of  the  same  size,  diat  vou  may  determine 

whether. you  would  (have  it  se  large,  or  reduced  to  make  room  for 

femUage  or  laurel  round  the  oval,  or  about  the  sc^iiare  of  the  busto.^ 

Pope,     Works.    JMV*.  Jervat  to  Mr»  Pope, ' 

FElJTLLEMOKr.fiuiUe,  And  mort^  a  dead  leaf. 

So  to  make  a  co«ulcjnnaa  uodemtand  what  feuiUemorte  colour 
aigmfi^,  it  may.  suffice  to  tell  him,  'tis  the  colour  of  wither*d  leaves 
falling  in  Autumn.  «    . 

Locke,     Offfuman  Undereftrnding,  Book  iiL  ch.  xi.  sec.  14. 

FEUILtJA,  in  Botany y  a  genus  of  the  class  Dioeciay 
order  Fentandria,  natural  order  Cj^otcrbiUiceas.  Genetic 
character :  male  flower,  calyx  five-cleft ;  corolla  five- 
cleft;  filaments  five,  conniving:  iemale  flower,  sidles 
five ;  fiiiit  hard»  three-celled. 

Two  species,  natives  of  India. 

FEUTBR,  Mr.  Todd  says,  "  Made  life  spear  ready." 
The  phrase  is  in  the  Romance  of  King  Arthur^  folio 
edkion,  without  d«t«,  sig.  HI,**  They  feiotred  their 
speares. "     Old  Fr.  feidrer, 

All  which  when  Blandamonr  from  end^ta  end 
Beheld,  he  woxe  therewith  displeai>ed  sore^ 

And  thought  in  mind  it  shortly  to  amend : 
His  speare  he/eufred,  and  at  him  it  bore ; 
But  with  no  better  fbrtune,  then  the  reefr  afore. 

Spenser,    Feme  Queen&,  book  iv.  can.  4. 

FEUTERER,  a  dog  keeper;  fi-om  the  Fr.  vauirier, 
cttvavJttrier;  one  that  leads  a  lime-haund  orgrey-hounA 
to  the  chase.  Whalley.  Cotgrave  calls  the  Fr.  fftpudU^ 
a  OMiagKl  b«iw«en  a  houid  and'  a  mastffie.  And  see 
Menage,  Jfce  Orig,  ddUu  Lin.  Matiami,,  in  v,  Fattro^  aad 
Du  Cange,  ia  ▼.  €am9'  VeUnm. 

When  these  Pharlsaicall  foxe  fewterers  commande  the  therfore  to 
woxship  ]^magesy  or  to  crepe  to  ccosse. 

Joye.    Espponcion  of  Daniel^  dtu  Wk 

,■     ■  ...  —  Afewtsrer 

To  such  a  nasty  fellow,  a  robVd  thing 
Of  ail  delights  youth  looks  for. 
BHoamni  and  Fkither,    The  fPoman^s  Prize,  act  iL  ec.  1. 

■   ■■ If  yon  will  be 

An  honest  yeom^a'fewteref^  feed  us  first, 
And  wallc  us  after. 
HiL.  Yeoman-fewterer  ! 

Such  another  word  to  your^vemer  and  you  go 
Sopperless  to  bed  for't. 

Massinger.    The  Picture,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Cab.  Fasthy  pending  my  metall  ia  this,  reeling  world  (here  and 
there)  as  the  sway  of  my  affection  carries  me,  and  perhaps  stumble 
upon  a  veoman-pheuierer,  as  I  doe  now. 

BenJcneon.    Mvery  ilfynemtofhis  mmom,M.9(k 

FEW, 

Fe'wness.^^ 
traces  of  the  Gr.  vavpoi^  pauci,  are  manifest ;  p  (utatepe) 
owitted.  Sw.  foe.  Mr.  Tooke  has  produced  from  G. 
I>ouglas  the  expression  (unnsal  enough  to  modem  ears) 
**  Ane  fiw  menyej*  i.  e.  many  ;  to  show  that  feu)  and 
many  are  not  (as  is  generally  supposed)  in  meaning 
opposite  terms  and  contraries ;  ••  muniy  means  mixed 
or  associated,  (for  that  is  the  effect  of  miidng,)  subavd. 
C&mpany^  or  any  uncertwn  and  unspecified  number  of 
things."  And  J^,  must  restrict  of  restrain,  confine  or 
limit  this  number,  in  the  repetition  of  unity.  And  thus 
to  denote 

Gonfitied,  limited,  nairowcd,  smril,  minute ;  ih  mim- 
ber  or  quantity. 

o2 


}Goth./ai£aJ;  A.S.  fia,  fiaica^  and 
feaimesse ;  in  which  Junius  thinks  that 
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The  Ift  day  ^  <kp«tcd  ftom  Otdown*aftn«4yd,  trtiutflmg  for  the  J^^;\j[^L3:^ 

most  Mit  Qiwn  iODoifntaioe^  aU.  iai  the  nigUtrieauMi,  ttd  t«itici^  iir  th^  ^       

?^^>  PrtW*     i:  ^Vt  WJWif*«^^M»*^.^  vMi  «4  U»er^*w,wW»^ifoieaA4o/v«aliiif  s^  FRZZAN. 
fitceU  tnt  dung  of  horses  &  camelfi.,w¥ph  we,baugW>,4Mr«  oC  the  < 


$fli  futfihe  ikw«  of  ^i«intil»  sad  to  emnd*  casle^  m  » 
W>o>yW8  yit^a/wft  19^  lijmw^ 4ew  f  |  >f  ,]a«te. 

■•'■•    '  '"^  "  *      •  '  of  h»«ul<lierei**W?w6WB'  gW*abroife  inJo^he  V<<^^^ 

fewei  6c  4imberi>^enKicul  itfhorttf  b^  tbV  sodeytte  Approtehb  'of  the  ^ 
euntpdycikJluHBineQfl  mi.<.'  jm/Ii,'  o  •);».«'  .•»•.!  ''.k'  •     ' 

•wt ':  •IM'witk^^ftttbiUoWvgstheMd'fillteg'Ur^V.i  .   ''^  '  ''*:' 
Aodvi^,fQn;*t^n4the/Hfwi/ftijliiiuoc^  ..  s'"i>..i  'i. 


'M<1 


i; ilueaq  all  hii  «)aikcs\andvbhi  pounds.  *       '    >  >  '    *    '  ^ 
...  11     /  /f(^    7j^.4^|nayi«</.|^/90ff,ifd..H4. 

*uA   <>Hit-tA|i<l'thabby  «lrNdaibatfii/ri0# 
,,,,.,,...)[ shAUbjIttfVIQQ  pnv0j|qilphew)9'.. '// >>i I i   /      J- ■  .. 

Hjw.rtceitw  tbf  git^  a^^d  ^b^  >v^^n^off«  1h^  ledyth.  to(&]Ef)  and 
therbcn/«afftbat(y^^fenij.  ^'^^.^^^^^  i,.?f?ip<'/r..  ^Mf«»^Fb,viu 

Bnt  fibi^yt  U  K*  £»te,.  a/)d  p^rov^JiA  tb«  waj  which  Jeadeth  TDto 
life:  Ana ^e^thensbe^^  pn^^it  ,^.,,  ,,>       Bii^^4«»o  1^1.  . 

She  [Hope]  alwanr  amiiVd^  'end  in  her  iiand  did  hold 
Aejiolyrwaterr^r^kle,  dintjndea^w,  ,,  , 

With  which  she' sprinkled  iauoursminifoldi 
On 'whom  she  likt,  uid  did  great  liking  shew ; ' 
Gneet  Ul^dg  vnto  tean^,  bnt  tree  Idue  to  /h<^. 

•  vl^oefie  Qu€tn€,  boekiiL  oui.  12. 


Axiother  did  ^e  dying  .brands  renayre 
"Wflhirottt5ngs:    ^^  ^^ 

J^>etia^.    Fdtrit  Queine',  book  fi.  jcaiV7,  ' 

But  first  the /«<?/*.«? chimiiisv  blazes  Wde;         .    ,,  ,,    .., 
The  tankards  foam ;  and  the  strong  table  groans 
Beneatti  the  smoking  sirloin^  Mtetth'dimSiense        ^        ' 
From  side  to  side^ 

-  TAOJRMftt 


Dispersed  love  grows  weake,  MAfiwaett  of  objects  vseth  to  unite 
affections j  if  but  t»e  facothers  be  lei^  alive  of  ^maoy,  they  think  that  ' 
the  loiieof  eU  the  res^  ahould  survive  in  thenu  * 

fftlU,     Coni.    OfCain^and  Ahel,  vol.  i.. fpL  779. 

Luc  l^it  not  beleeue  \\^ftumeu  and  tnilh,  'tis  Uius, 

^  Shakipeare,    Measure /or  Afeatur^f  foi  6^, 

Of  all  yf^,  r(BS^4,  ^p  i»cred  .writ  b  best ; 
Where  great  truths  are  in yVurp^/ words  exprest.  , 

Wa//er,     The  Fear  of  God,  can .  2. 

Yet  these^  bv  reason  of  their /(rtcmeM,  I  could  not  dislinguish  from 
the'  numbers  ot  the  rest,  with  whom  they  ve  embodied  in  one  com- 
mon neihe. 

Dryden.'  TAi  Hmd  mid^lke  Faniiler,    Prefete. 

As  i^fneneit of  theeieenttetis, and (h^  good  effects bf  (hat  policy, 
I  cauiot,  formj  own  part,  entertain. tbo  slightest  doubt. 

.      .     Burke,    Letter  to  tie  lard  ChaneeUor,  le  1 780« 

PEHVELL,  or>      Skinner  says,  Esca,  seti  pabulum 
Pt/Et:  JtgTiiff,  q.  d.     LaX.  focale;  Fr.  feu; 

and  (Menfige)  the  Pr.  feu,  fire,  from  the  Lat.  focus  ;  as 

jeu  from  jbcta;  feu  or  lieu  ftom  locus. 

That  which  fireth  or  btirneth,  which  lindlelh  fire ; 

which  infiameth,  which  contlnueth  fire  or  flame. 


6o1t  [a  bnge  image  of  wood,  called  Barrel  Grathereh]  was  ordered 
to  be  brought  to  Itondon,  where  itserted  for  fitoet  to  bum  Friar 
Foxrest  JE(ur»fi*  JEfM^ory  ^>iZ(/aniia/Km,  (1638.) 

To  retain  fli«  nnconsum'd,  9k  B:  Plate  ttith  bbliged  the  fueiter. 
Bmfle.    Ijetter  fihrnstfierai^Feremsy  vol.  iv,  p.  420: 

•'  '  — ^'■'    '  Hard-faring  race, 

Th^  pick  their^Ue/ ont  oCcur'iy  hedge, 
,  .    Whvch,  |aii]dled,^th  dry  leaves»>st  saves  nnqaench^ 

The  spark  of  life.     ...,s  .  ,  ,,      ,       •<        - 

Cowperl    Tke  Task,  book  i. 

FpWMET,  see  ]PoMET, 

FEY,  at  Pay,  q.  v.,  i.  e.  faith. 

I  haue  be  ne^l^ent  in  gioodfey 
To  chastize  him. 

Chaucer,    The  Romant  of  the  Bote,  fol.  834. 

Pey  seems  to  he  the  same  word  Bisfag^ig  softened 
into  y.)    See  tp  Fao, 

To  fey  a  ditch,  is  to  work  hard  at  it,  and  thus,  to 
cleanse  or  empty  it 

Such  muddy  deep  ditches,  and  pits  in  the  field. 
That  all  a  dry  summer  no  water  will  yield ; 
By.  feyins  ^  casting  thot  mud  upon  heaps. 
Commodities  many  that  hMsbandman  reaps. 

Tuster.    JuneU  Husbandry, 


F  E  Z  Z  A  N. 


FEZZAN  is  an  assemblage  of  Oases  or  fertile  tracts 
lying  between  the  23rd  and  Slst  parallels  of  latitude,  in 
the  Northern  part  of  the  Sahr^^  or  Great  Afi-ican  Desert, 
and  almost  under  the  meridian  of  Tripoli,  (on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  JEa ;)  it  therefore  appears  to 

Phazania.  correspond  with  the  position  of  the  ancient  Phazania^ 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  (NcU,  Hist  v.  5^)  lay 
towards  the  Deserts  of  Africa  above  the  Syriis 
Minor^  was  inhabited  by  the  people  called  Phazanii, 
and  contained  the  Towns  of   AleiS    and    CiUaba* 

Cydamus.  "  C^^mm  also/*  he  adds,  "  is  opposite  to  Sahrata,^* 
and  the  context  shows  that  he  speaks  of  Cydamus  as 
being  to  the  West  of  PhazaniOy  for  on  the  coast  Sahrata 

Ohadimis.  was  the  next  city  to  JRa  westwards,  and  Ghad&mis 
{Cydamus)  in  like  manner,  lies  nearly  due  West  of  the 


,«  Utervenit  ad  solitudimet  J/ricst,  sttprit  mm&rem  Syrtrndtcias, 
versa  Phasania,  uH  gentem  Phaxanionan^  urbesjue  jUeten  et  CiUa* 
UmsiAegimm, 


upper  part  of  Feze&n.  Thus,  though  Ghaddmis  is  not 
exactly  under  the  meridian  of  Tripoli  Vecchia,  (on  or 
near  the  site  of  Sahrata,)  yet  the  relative  position  of 
these  four  places  is  so  near  to  that  6i  the  Towns  men-* 
tioned  by  Pliny,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  their  iden- 
tity, when  the  proximity  of  their  names  is  taken  into 
the  account. 

The  next  authorities. who  mention  this  country  are 
the  Arabians.  "  To  the  North  of  K&nim,*  says  an 
anonymous  writer,  who  appears  to  have  lived  in  the 
XVth  century,  (Hamaker  Spec.  Cat.  BibL  Lugd.  BaL 
307*)  "is  the  territory  of  Perr&n,"  (an  eiror  of  tran- 
scription for  Fezzin,)  "  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
Berbers.  It  extends  as  far  as  Zuweilah  to  the  South 
of  Barcah.'*  IdrisI,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the 
Xllth  century,  gives  some  fiirther  details :  "  Adjoining 
to  the  land  of  Zagh4wah,''  he  says,  {Ctim,  ii.  part  if. 
Geogr.  Nubiens.  p.  39,)  "  is  the  land  of  Fezz&n.  Jer- 
mah  and  Tes4wah  are  among  its  principal  cities,  and 
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mZAN.  the  latter  is.  q^c^.by  the  Negroes  Jevmab'th*  Less. 

^-v-*^  Hiese  two  oiiicflave  only  about  a  day's  journey  (mcr- 
Aatd^)  diBtant imn'each'  other;  and  they  are  e(jfi^  in 
^  ^5iseaad)[>opii!atkm.'  They  haVe  their  water  from  wells ; 
posMss  p^ jr|Q;ips^^n4|5cldf  9?  dbiirrah  m^  barley, 
irrigrated  with  water  drawn  up  by  Qiachine?,  which  they 
eall  *Bpdtsr  (;in*Ai^  ;5  lipl  la  tt^.West.  («  e.  Spain 
and  Morocco),  thoae.^  Boachinea.  mrejianed  '^  Swings/ 
(JC&o^^o^)  They  have  a  silver  mine  in'  ti'  tnotmtaia 
caU«t  Mount 'Jerjfevt^^fiV^'rt»W)>tolift^?)  liisof 
little  use,  an^tthosei  who  Mwht  *ibr«  silv^lr  thcfi^  have 
abandoned  the'Wvildng  and  «fxt?attl6h'(yf  the  or^  to  all 
who  choose  to  undertake  it.  l%e  distance  from  Tes&- 
wah  to  this  mine, is  abi^ut  ithree  days'  journey.  It  is 
about  12  days^  journey  Eastwards  from  Tesdwah  to  a 
tribe  of  wandering  Berbers  named  Azcdr.'** 

In  the  time  of  Leo  AfriQaiius>  Feaz&n  (or  Pezzen, 
according  to  the  Moghrebine  pv6nuilciation,  >  which 
IS  that  of  Leo,)  was  still  in  a  very  flourishing  state. 
*•  It  is,"  according  to  him,  (Jfricm  DeicHpt.  628,) 
"*  an  extensive  .tract , of  inhabitable  land  containing 
large-  eastlesand  tillages,  the  occuiHers  of  which  are 
rich  in  landed  property  aod  moaeyv  fi>r  their  country  i9 
on  the  borders  of  Agadez,  (the  A^dageaht  of  Idrisi,  and 
Agdas  of  the  present  day,)  and  the  Libyan  Desert, 
which  is  the  lx)undary  of  Egypt.  There  48  no  other 
habitable  spotezeept  Angela  (A6jilalt)  in  the  whdle  of 
that  Desert  Fezzen  is  about  60  days'  journey  distant 
from  Calrb,  and  is  governed  by  a  ^rd^  who  may  be 
said  to  be  the  chief  man  among  his'  people.  He  ex- 
pends  all  his  revenues  for  the  good  of  the  eoramaniity, 
and  pays  a  tribute  to  the  neighbouring  Arabs.  Bread 
and  meat  are  here  also  very  scarce ;  camel's  flesh  is  the 
meat  eaten,  but  it  is  very  dear."  Marmol  mentions 
*•  Pezzen**  only  once,  and  then  incidentally,  (i.  25,  tom.  i. 
foL  a5,  a,)  where  he  Says  that  the  Berdoas  (Berdiwahs  ?) 
lie  between  the  Deserts  of  Fezzen  and  Barca  on  the 
North,  and  the  coiifines  of  Bomo  on  the  South. 

Bdwiiijet.  The  present  boundaries  of  Fezz&n  are  the  Valley 
(fFddi)  of  Bonjem  (in  30**  32'  North,  15^  18'  East)  on 
the  North ;  the  Wells  of  Meshrii  (23°  42'  North,  15°  0' 
East)  on  the  South ;  the  Hamch,  orHarushf  Mountains 
beyond  Temissah  and  ZuweYlah  on  the  East;  and 
Aub&rt  on  the  West.  After  passing  the  Jeb&l.es-stid& 
(Black  Mountains)  between  the  26th  and  28th  parallels 
of  North  latitude^  and  probably  the  Mom  Ater  of  Pliny, 
(v.  5,)  the  country  is  one  continued  level ;  diflferir^ 
little  in  appearance  or  fertility  ftom  the  surrounding 
Bofl.  A  layer  of  sand,  thinly  spread  over  a  bed  of  white 
day,  is  the  prevailing  soil.  Hiese  materials  mixed 
together  form  a  tolerably  fertile  compost;  but  the 
Becessity  of  constant  irrigation  is  so  great  a  discourage- 
ment, that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  is  cul- 
tivated. The  heat  is  excessive,  and  the.  climate  appears 
to  be  considered  even  by  the  natives  as  extremely  un- 
healthy. Obstinate  agues  are  almost  always  prevalent, 
as  all  the  Europeans  who  have  visited  Murzikc  have 
learned 'by  sad  experience.  'Probably  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  supply  of  wholesome  water  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  this  insalubrity ;  fcr  there  are  no  rivers,  and  only 
uurec  springs,  throughout,  this  whole  tract.    But  at 


•  Tlie  greater  part  of  this  pusage  is  omitted  ya  the  Printed 
Ej»Ume,     See  Amnalt  of  Otienit^t  Literature,  496. 
^  t  Th»  moimtains  in  this  part  of  theSacond  Climate,  saVs  IdrfsL 

tre  nigged  {AartuA)  and  naked;"  but  AoiWcA  J, perhaps,  an  indi- 
fciunu  oame,  and  not  a  significant  Arabic  word« 


various  depthsy  from  10  to  30  feet  below  the  suriaoe,  FEZZAN 
water  is  usually  found  in  'beds  of  day  br  salt,  it  is  v^^N^..^i^ 
therefbre^bric^sh  and  unwholesome.    The  sur&ce  of 
the  uncultivated  soil  is  eovered  with  sand  or  fine  gravel,       ^"^ 
and  for  the  moSt  pluft  de^tittUp  of  vegetation.    In  the 
wtidU^  of  Tallies  formed  by  wintry  torrents,  which,  it  Veg«tihies. 
may  be  observed,  are  only  found  near  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  there  are  a  fcBC  tl^r;iy  treea  and  shrubs,  such  as 
the  Talhh,  or  Acada^  ^umtniferai  which  produces  the, 
gumt  Arabic^'  Ateul,  or  H^ysasuA  Al  H&ji ;  the  Tha- 
maf&n  and  Disah,  (Adisah  ?)  which  furnish  pasture  for 
the  cattle,  and  which,  Witlh  an>ascleptas,  a  sweet-smelling 
rue,''and  two  or  tht^  moVe  plants,  nearly  complete  the 
caltalogueof  all  the  indigenous  vegetables.  In  the  moun- 
tains t>f  Beni  Walid  (Beni  oleed)  the  Botom  or  Tere< 
binth   {Pistacia    TereMiUAttf,  Linn.)  occurs;    but  it 
does  ncH;  appear  to  flourish  so  far  South  as  Fezz&n. 
(Dr.  Oudeney,  in  Denham,  p.  16,  note.) 

Various  kinds  of  grain  and  pulse,  such  as  miltet 
(JSorgkum^*)  wheat,  barley,  vetches,  carraway- seeds,  ^ 
are  raised  in  moderate  quantities.  As  gardenifig.  is 
little  encouraged,  the  fruits  produced  are  few ;  dates, 
melons,  figs,  grapes,  and  pomegranates,  are  the  •  best 
and  most  abundant.  The  principal  culinary  vegetables 
are  gourds  of  diffbrent  sorts,  turnips,  carrots,  radishes, 
onions,  red  pepper,  (cttpsicvm?)  tomatos,  {Solanum 
lycopenkum^)  maldkhiy^i  (Corchorus  olitoriiis,)  b&mi- 
yah,  (Hibiicus  aculentus^)  mustard  aiid  cress.  Barley  Agricoltorai 
and  wheat  are  sown  in  October,  and  reaped  in  March. 
Throughout  the  winter  the  crops  must  be  irrigated 
twice  a  week,  by  means  of  channels  drawn  from  the 
reservoirs  near  the  wells.  Cuddub,  or  sassafah,  a  kind 
of  clover,  is  sown  in  January,  and  lasts  till  November ; 
it  is  qit  qnce  a  fortnight^  aod  is  an  exeeHent  fodder, 
but  very  eipensive.  The  different  kinds  of  millet 
are  sown  about  Midsummer,  and  reaped  in  Au- 
tumn. They  are  oflen  gathered  green  for  fodder, 
and  their  straw  is  |ised  in  winter,  but  it  is  extrava- 
gantly dear.  As  rain  and  dews  are  equally  unknown 
in  Fezzdn^  irrigation  is  indispensable.  The  wat^r  is  imgatioiu 
raised  from  the  wells  (which, are  pits  or  ponds  not  more 
than  20  or  SO  feet  deep)  by  means  of  ^heers  made  qf 
date  trees,  and  placed  obliquely  over  tb^  centre  of  the 
pit.  One  or  two  asses,  according  to  the  number  of 
buckets  used,  are  attached  by  a  light  harness,  and  run 
down  a  steep  bank,  which  diminishes  their  labour. 
Their  drivers  also  draw  with  them,  and  goad  them  in  a 
most  unmerciful  manner,  so  that  their  flanks  are  often 
quite  scarified.  The  water  is  conveyed  by  small  channels 
into  the  gardens,  and  tossed  out  with  scoops  by  womed 
and  children  wherever  it  is  wanted.  Sometimes  the 
plots  round  which  the  channels  run,  are  entirely  flooded 
by  an  opening  made  in  the  embankment.  The  com  is 
first  put  up  in  small  sheaves,  and  afterwards  beat  out 
with  long  sticks  of  palm  wood,  and  trodden  down  by 
asses.  The  jQgs  and  pomegranates  are  oflen  planted  in 
the  middle  of  the  water  courses.  The  latter  require  so 
much  moisture,  that  it  is  surprising  they  can  be  culti- 
vated successfiilly  where  water  is  so  scarce.  Horned  Animalg. 
cattle  are  very  rare,  but  there  are  three  kinds  of 

*  Ci/iUi  (Kafir  f)  matrf  (Egyptian  ^bfyAff0t,}a6y«M/ (white)  and 
son^  varietifM  of  Comb  ar«  piDbabiy^he^byyAMnjaorAofrtAMi,  biooior 
and  yu/ffare  of  Bgypt ;.  oafnoAia  wUeat;  Mir,  hvktj  }  the  bitkMJk, 
giigiilan  or  Ji/jVldn,  and  iatiia,  are  seeds  of  vetches,  and  other  planti 
not  vet  well  known.  The  comak,  an  eatoble  fruit,  is,  perhaps,  the 
JHfi^hiBhammieSiaypAitt.)  i?irr^i/i;^  is  tfa»  name  of  a  j nicy-leaved* 
salladp.  and  tbe^eru,  wjerU^  is  %  cucurbitaoeoua  fruit.  (Lyon,  p.  273.) 
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FBZZAN,  bufFkloes,  one  of  which,  called  Wadddn,  is  not  larger 
^^•^v'^^  than  an  ass,  has  long  heavy  horns,  tufls  of  hair  from 
its  shoulders,  and  is  extremely  fierce.  Foxes,  hyaenas, 
and  tiger  calsf,  seijn  l.»  l)o  the  only  ferocious  animals 
found  in  Feimn  ;  nor  wliere  there  is  soiittlc  cover  could 
the  lat-ger  kiiKk  find  any  abode.  A  sort  of  rat,  called 
Ghmchah.  Macl^,  with  i\  head  like  a  badger's,  and  a  bushy 
tail,  is  found  in  the  pnlms ;  and  tlie  swifl  breed  of 
camels  called  ^fahf'n-i'  is  common.  Two  greyhounds 
were  the  only  dogs  seen  by  Captain  Lyon  and  Mr.  Rit- 
chie in  the  whole  of  the  coinitry. 

The  Jeb^l-es-sudS,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
natural  boundary  of  Fezzdn  to  the  North,  is  a  chain  of 
basaltic  rocks  extending  across  this  part  of  Africa,  in  a 
direction  nearly  parallel  \fith  the  sea.  They  are  about 
100  miles  in  widt^i  from  North  to  South,  and  their 
greatest  height  may  be  estimated  at  1500  feet.  Barren, 
irreguliar  in  form,  sometimes  rising  into  cone»,  and 
broken  by  elevated  plains  covered  with  sand  and 
basaltic  pebbles,  this  tract  vi^ell  deserves  its  name,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  dreary  regions  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  It  lies  between  28^  40'  and  27°  30'  North.  The 
useful  minerals  found  in  Fezz6n  are  natron,  (called 
Trona,  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  word  iminhh  i-  C' 
nitre,)  alum,  (shah,)  salt,  saltpetre,  and  sulphur.  The 
first,  which  is  the  carbonate  of  soda,  (Kcenig  in  Denham, 
252,)  is  found  principally  in  the  Wadi  Sliati ;  the  alum 
and  salt  are  brought  principally  from  the  Eastern  dis- 
tricts. Near  Mafeh  there  is  a  large  plain  of  salt,  where 
sharp  pointed  slabs,  four  or  five  feet  high,  stick  up  in 
every  direction,  so  that  the  whole  looks  like  a  field  of 
white  lava. 

The  natives  of  Fezz&n  have  been  reduced  by  a  long 
continuance  of  oppression  io  the  most  abject  condition. 
Courage,  honesty,  and  truth,  are  almost  unknown  among 
them.  Their  external  appearance  con^esponds  with  the 
debased  state  of  their  intellects.  Neither  sex  is  re- 
markable for  make,  features,  strength,  or  agility. 
Having  higher  cheek-bones,  flatter  faces,  and  noses  less 
depressed,  they  are  immediately  distingiu'shed  from  the 
proper  Negroes,  notwithstanding  the  darkness  of  their 
hue.  They  have  also  stifTer  and  straighter  hair ;  their 
eyes  are  generally  small,  and  their  mouths  of  an  im- 
moderate width.  The  women  usually  bear  children 
from  12  to  35  years  of  age,  and  Ibok  old  at  1 6.  ]N  atu- 
rally  cheerful  and  kind-hearted,  they  appear  to  have 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Negro  character,  but 
are  less  lively,  and  often  listless,  indiiferent,  and  heavy. 
They  are  neither  irascible,  nor  revengeful.  They  can 
generally  write  and  read  a  little ;  and  appear  to  be 
susceptible  of  great  improvement  under  a  better  Govern- 
ment. Drunkenness  is  prevalent:  lakbi,  or  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  date  tree,  is  theif  favourite  potion. 
The  poor  are  very  industrious  ;  the  rich  as  indolent  and 
inactive ;  and  all  are  fond  of  boasting  of  the  success 
with  which  they  hare  over-reached  their  Southern 
neighbours.  Of  their  falsehood  and  cheating,  if  suc- 
cessful, they  delight  in  boasting.  Their  women  have 
more  liberty,  and  are  better  treated  than  the  softer  sex 
are  at  Tripoli ;  but  still  they  are  mere  slaves,  despised 


Inhabitants. 


♦  The  origin  and  proper  mode  of  spelling  this  word  are  still  unde- 
termined. If  it  be  Arabic,  il  is  nre\y  used  by  the  Eastern  Arabs, 
and  is  therefore  omitted  in  our  Dictionaries.  It  may  possibly  be 
Mohatfffiri.  formed  from  the  participle  viokayyir,  "  astonishing,"  as 
Mr.  Jackson  calls  it  Hurief  but  moharH,  "  excellent,"  is  more  likely 
to  be  the  true  word,  especially  as  H«st  (a  better  authority)  says  it  is 
called  Makari  in  Morocco. 


and  neglected  by  the  men,  except  for  the  gratification    FE2 
of  their  own  pleasure  and  convenience.     The  children    ^^^ 
of  the   higher   classes,   as  is   usual  in  Mohammedan 
countries,  are  kept  in  g^reat  awe  of  their  fathers,  and  a 
servile  obedience  is  exacted  firom  them. 

Persons  in  good  circumstances  dress  nearly  like  the  Dresa 
people  of  Tripoli ;  a  blue  or  white  cotton  shirt,  with  or 
without  trowsers,  and  sandals  of  camel's  hides,  form 
*he  whole  wardrobe  of  the  poorer  classes,  while 
in  doors ;  when  abroad,  2LJerid  ordbcl  is  thrown  round 
them,  and  a,  red  or  white  cap  of  quilted  cotton  covers 
their  head.  On  Fridays  some  twist  a  handkerchief 
round  the  cap,  and  put  on  yellow  slippers.  Broad- 
brimmed  straw  hats  are  worn  in  the  fields  as  a  protec- 
tion from  the  sun.  Beards  are  rare,  and  not  in  fashion. 
The  ladies  wear  their  hair  in  thick  tresses  almost  down 
to  their  eyes,  and  the  whole  is  most  profusely  oiled,  so 
that  neither  their  appearance  nor  their  odour  is  much  to 
be  commended.  The  superabundant  anointing  is  partly 
absorbed  by  a  fragrant  powder,  (dtriah,  i.  e.  dtariyyah,y 
which  forms  a  brown,  dirty  looking  paste,  and  when 
the  whole  is  combined  with  perspiration  and  flying^ 
sand,  as  is  the  case  in  a  few  days,  the  fragrance  of  this 
beautiful  head-dress  may  be  easily  imagined.  Their 
long  tresses,  hanging  over  the  shoulders  from  the  back, 
of  the  head,  and  tipped  with  silver  or  coral  ornaments, 
are  less  ugly  and  disgusting.  A  knot  of  beads,  or 
coral  is  suspended  from  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  and 
a  woollen  handkerchief  is  fastened  at  the  back  of  the 
head  by  a  leathern  strap  under  the  chin.  Rings,  por- 
tentous in  size  and  number,  decorate  the  ears ;  and  a 
tight  collar  of  beads  in  fancy  patterns,  with  coral  neck-  \ 

laces  and  a  gold  clasp,  adorn  the  throat.  "  A  blue 
shirt,"  continues  Captain  Lyon,  p.  171,  (should  he  not  , 

have  said  shifl?)  "is  generally  worn,  the  collar  and  | 

breast  ornamented  with  needle- work.''    White  ones  also  | 

and  striped  silk  Shdini  (f.  c.  Syrian)  chemises  are  worn 
by  belles  of  the  highest  ton,  while  a  dark-coloured  jeridy  , 

silk  trowsers  with  embroidered  borders,  and  red  slippers, 
complete  their  wardrobe.  Armlets  of  silver,  gold, 
glass,  or  ivory,  and  anklets  of  silver,  bi'ass,  copper,  or 
even  iron,  are  deemed  indispensable  by  the  wealthy ; 
and  all  who  have  common  prudence  provide  themselves  ^ 

with  a  silken  cord,  which  is  suspended  from  the  shoul* 
der,  and  bears  a  long  line  of  bags  containing  amulets. 
A  clover  or  onion  leaf,  usually  pendant  from  tho  nostrils 
of  either  sex,  does  not  increase  their  beauty ;  and  the 
swarms  of  vermin  with  which  their  bodies  are  infested, 
contribute  still  more  powerfully  to  keep  the  European 
at  a  distance  firom  them. 

As  Learning,  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  hum-  Histo' 
blest  purposes,  is    neither    sought    nor    valued,   the 
Fezzdnies  know  little  of  their  former  History.    Accord-  ' 

ing  to  the  current  traditions,  a  family  of  Sherifs  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fez  (Fds)  got  possession  of  the  ' 

Country  in  tlie  XlVth  century.  Their  dominion  was 
overturned,  and  the  male  branches  of  their  family 
despatched  in  1811,  by  Mohammed  el  Mukni,  Bey-eL- 
nohah*  or  Collector  of  the  Tribute,  who  bribed  the 
B4sh^  of  Tripoli  by  tempting  offers  to  sanction  his 
treachery,  (for  he  took  the  Sultdn  of  Feasz&n  by  surprise,) 
and  appoint  him  Beg  of  that  Coimtry  with  an  almost 

♦  Beg-el-naubah  properly  means  the  Commander  of  the  Guard* 
As  the  Barbaresque  States  arose  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
soldiers,  most  of  their  great  officers  of  State  have  miliury  titles.  The 
Western  Africans  also  pronounce  Au^  or  eu,  Itite  0;  and  thence  say 
ru^ahs  tub  yuijif  for  naubah,  thaub,  yaunif  &c. 
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nzZAN.  mlimited  aRthortty..    Sis  ^tmioe  fima  the  sMit  of  trade,  and  as  it  is  supplied  with  less  oodt  and  h&8a»d  by  FBSBSajr. 

^•^y^^  Goveraroent  ttcteened  km  frwn  •obserraticNi,;  imd  he  gluuiyeksj  or  plimderiDg  inouraions  ioto  the  Keg?o  v^.  .^  ^^ 

won  Bbolisbed.«>v«7  instiliilioii  Whieh  ^loiOd  cheefcbis  eowtries,  thmi  by  regjalar  barter,  little  atteDtion  is  jpaid 

power,  or  prevent  k\m  Aon  .^ratif^ag  Ins  JLvariee.    la  to  legitiioate  oommerce.  The  E^,  <m:  Sult&n,  moreever^ 

F^nto.he  sidled  htmeelf  SuUta.  thongh  am^aBvy,  like  Hohasu^ed  Ail,  thie  present  Pdshk  of  EgJFpt^  Is 

fte  Bidi&*s  Agent  ^  and  hie  had  faith,  and  vaeamess  the  first  merchant  hi^  cpvff^iti^ ;  fio  cha^  tb^r^  e^  bf^ 

iMRe  hot  too  <M)veiiely  CeH^by  Captain  Xiyon  aaid  ili^  no'cottipetition,  and  he  can  open  or  i^tos^  l!be  market.at. 

Ritchie ;ibr  the  KMlaiKSboly  end  ttf  the  lalteriaay  be  j^  his  pleasure.    The<^nly  weights  in  ^8e^^'i^e.           Weigfatiaiid 

a  gveal;  weasare  aldributed  to  the  w^it  <>f.siipfilte9  ,    r/««*„,*,  ttr^-oA#*                        '     "*'"*^* 

iAichMiitoi.to.wl«tian4if  his  warm  Frafessions  and  I.  C<mfn(mJFeight9. 

ef  caHOHin  haspitality,  ^withheld.    He  iiad  been  sue-  CUtdr  (Quintal)  ss  150    lb.  .       , 

eeeded  by-1BMl  Mnstafh  l^dfbia  Dr.  Oodeney  and  his  Rati  <Roto|Q)  . .  «      H  ^^• 

p«ty  readied  Murzilc  in  1^22^  and  the  latter  had  in  Wuidyyah  (Ogia)  =:  ,  .  1    oa. 

his  twn  been  replaced  by  Sidl  Hxtsetn  before  their  «^  «    ^  , j  vwr^  k»           , 

torn  in  Iws  than  two  ^^ars,  (Novembm;  1««4.)  2.  Gold  WeighL 

m          As  the  Imt  4if  the  Oorto  is  believed  to  be  divine,  the  i  Aln^-dik^(Ooek's^e)  zc    1^  'Rh^rrabati. 

Sov«ragn  cannot  alter  it  at  his  pleasure,  and  it  operatea  24  Khamibobs  f :=  1  Mi  thcai,  (Mitg4].) 

as  aeme  chedi  upon  his  arbitrary  wiU  in  mosttMoham*  1  Wakiyyah  (Ogia) c::  6|  MKbcals.. 

medan   States;  but,  independently  of  the  eacesaiira  |  Ghuwl ^  (4ir Oninii)  ..    =:  M|  Mithc^s. 

p«fw  with  which  it  inyeats  Um,  as  the  Magistttttes  t^  rj^^  ,^^^^^  coit^aponding  with  onr  grain  weights,  are 

pointed  to  enfoiweobedienoe  to  it«reKnnovable  at  hts  kept  apart  in  small  boxes.    The  measures  are» 

pleaanre,  it  is  gu«e  to  be  interpreted,  if  not  ¥*ealed»  '^    *                                   ^    a  v  -^ 

aocording  to  his  wish,  even  when  he  is  manifestly  wrong*  1  Caf  iz. ... ^  ^f  5^*„' 

In  FezE4n«  the  office  of  iJddi,  or  Judge,  (the  Supreme  1  Weibah  Fezz&n  =    8  KeH. 

Officer  «f  the  Law,)  has  been  hereditary  in  the  aam  I  I^eH =    8  Sahhahs. 

fiunUy  for  neai*y,two  centuries;  but  though  treated  1  Sahhah =    1  English  Quart. 

with  much  ^mtmifd  respect,  the  Cddi  bimsdf  woold  There  aire  also  eome  subdivisions  of  these  weights  and 

have  little  aecnrity  if  his  decisioiis  thwarted  the  Suite's  measures  in  use,  but  they  appear  not  to  have  peculiar 

vicwa,.     i^ry  Town  has  its  own  €4dif  appointed,  «t#  denominations.    Ibe  most  common  a^nd  almost  cmly 

daobt,  by  theSovemign;  for  hereditary  dignities  are  coin  is  the  Tiyil,  or  Spanish  dollar ;  smaller  payments 

Dot  saaotioned  by  the  Musulman  law,  and  even  the  are  made  in  com.     in  1819,  one  dollar  was  equal  in 

Ehali^e  itself  was  «riginAlIy  an  elective  Monarchy.  value  to  1^  ke'il,  or  three  gallons  of  ^ra.    At  the  same 

Tlie  JLswsiespecting  propeity,  the  best  perhaps  of  all  rate,  a  quart,  or  sahhah,  was  worth  5d.  ;  and  dates  Were 

whidh  Mohaasmed  established,  are  seldom  violated  in  gold  at  24   keitl   (e=  6  bushels)  s  1  cafiz  for  one 

Ecssdn;;  bot  ,the  contribiitians  levied  on  the  subjects  dollar. 

are  most  arbitrary  and  exorbitant,  so  that  every  poa-  For  an  account  of  the  various  articles  which  are  in 

sihle  discouragement  is  given  to  industry  and  ingenuity*  Mqnest  at  Murziic,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to 

31ie  aooi  ts  cultivated  l^  dfree  ^rvants  and  slaves,  who  Captain   Lyon's    book,   (152 — 160.)     Beads^  ^oarsh 

WDik  alike,  and  experience  exactly  the  same  treatment;  cloths,  silks,  looking-glasses,  foe-arras,  Baxbary  caps* 

bot  "  the  diffiovdty  of  Ending  willing*  honest,  iaithful,  Turkey  carpets,  muslins,  tinens,  and  horses,  all  kR 

crcoBteDled  labourers  is  very  great ;  and  eadi  master  to  advantage  in  Fezz^n,  an4  at  an  enormous  iprofii 

cr agent  must  himsdf  attend  assiduously  to  themaaage*  further  South.     In  exchaiige  the  traders  receive  civet, 

Boitaf  Ins  land.''  striped   cotton   wrappers,  (zinehss)   Wue,   stri|>€d   or 

>           Tbit  military  force  asay,  on  an  ememncy,  amouBit  to  chedcered  cottons,  (turkaH,)  silk  and  cotton  striped 

MiOa  men,  «!!  Arafas  or  Tripolitans,  tor  the  natives  of  shirts,  {tdb^  u  e.  thaub ;)  cotton  wirappers,  (tf^d ;)  gold 

Warr'fai  aw  «OHsixiered  as  too  cowardly  to  be  trusted,  ^^ei ;  hides  and  maniifiMstured  leather;  jer6a/w,  or  goat* 

AMuui  espeditioBS  are  made  against  the  defenceless  ^IcHis,  ^oarrying  water;  .gttf*i^  nut$,  <pods  and  beans  ^ 

KqgDoes  to  the  South  and  East,  fee  the  pnrpoae  of  ^  the  SterouUa  acuminaUi^  the  cd^  or  cola^  ^uts  off 

plvKkar,  and  in  order  to  procure  slaves.     No  other  WesternAfrica,)  which  sell  at  Murzuc  four  for  a  dolUr; 

pnteaoe  is  deemed  requisito;  and  the  want  of  horses  p^per  of  vasious  kinds,  and  Thmmaret-d'/Hfilf  t  large 

and  ft»*aaBs  renders  it  impossible  for  these  ill-feted  pod  cantaifUBg  many  small  seeds  as  hot  a^  Cayenne 

peaple  to  make  any  resistance.    They  are  carried  off  pepper;  wooden  bowls  and  mortars  ;m««g^rf,(wa^A^?) 

aa  slaves, 4Wr towns  are  burnt,  dneir  aged  and  infanta  the  long-tailed  African  sheep;  dud-^-kugh^  a  sweat- 

■■rdcred,  ftoeir  crops  coiunmed,  and    every  sort  of  meat ;  and  dirlyuh,  a  .perlbmed  powder  for  the  hair, 

misery  is  inflicted  on  them  without  the  smallest  agres-  xhe  latter  is  brought  from  Tuw^  by  tlte  Taw&rlc« 

sion  or  provocation  on  their  parts.     Such  is  the  almost  f^^  staple  commodity,  as  before  observed,  is  slaves.  Slaves, 

iavaoahle  history  ef  these    ghaziythtt^  or  victorious  ^^  yet  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  population 

cxpeditioBS  for  propagating  the  Faith,  of  which  these  ©f  MansJic  bdoogs  to  that  dass ;  so  different,  to  thrt 

degenerate  Mohammedans  boast :  the  better  informed  respect,  are  these  countries  from  thofte  wberei^  idave* 

and  more  conscientious  among  the  disciples  of  Moham-  ara  the  only  egricultural  labourers.     The  domestie 

flied  would  not  justify  or  approve  such  expeditions,  slaves  are  treated  like  members  of  the  family,  and 

Criminals  convicted  of  capital    ofiences  are  usually  .                               -■  ■    .■■"■■  ^^    ■■   -^  r  .r. 

strangled :  and  in  cases  of  murder  or  accidentol  death,  «. .   .    .,.^  #1,.  i^^  «r«:«kf 

where  the  criminal  or  the  cause  of  the  death  cannot  be  ^J^  t  '^^  f^  ^JiTZm  ^H  ^nf%Si            ^ 

disco^red,  a  heavy  fine  is  laid  upon  the  district  or  ^;*^k«r':;?'r/cLf^^^                                         J^ 

r township.  tree,  «•  St,  Jolin>  Bread. 

*^'^      ITie  most  JinportMIt  branch  of  commerce  is  the  slave  X  This  is  probably  a  Berber  or  Soma  word. 
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FEZ  Z  AN. 


FEZZAN.  scarcely  distinguishable  by  a  stranger  from  hired  servants. 

^■^V"^  They  are  rarely  sold,  and  at  the  death  of  their  master, 
or  on  great  festivals,  one  or  more  of  them  are  com- 
monly set  free ;  so  that  here,  as  in  other  Mohammedan 
countries,  there  is  a  large  population  of  free  Negroes. 
A  female  slave  who  has  had  a  child  by  her  master  can- 
not be  sold,  and  must  be  maintained  by  him  ;  all  her 
subsequent  children  also  are  free.  Children  by  any  other 
man  are  slaves,  and  belong  to  their  mother's  owner. 
Children  of  firee  women  are  free.  It  is  considered  as 
discreditable  to  sell  the  children  of  domestic  slaves. 
The  sufferings  of  these  wretched  beings,  in  their  tedious 
journey  from  Central  Africa,  are  indescribably  great,  as 
was  abundantly  witnessed  by  our  late  travellers,  (Lyon, 
p.  296,  823, 329, 332,  343 ;  Denham,  9,  215, 294, 297,) 
so  that  "the  middle  passage  is  equally  replete  with 
horrors,  whether  by  land  or  sea." 

BoDJem.  At  Bonjem,  (30®  35'  North,  15®  IS'  East,)  where  the 

traveller  enters  Fezzdn  on  his  way  from  Tripoli,  there 
are  some  wells,  the  water  of  which,  impregnated  per- 
haps with  mineral  substances,  **  resembles  both  in  taste 
and  smell  bilge  water  from  a  ship."  (Lyon,  p.  65.) 
Among  some  high  sand-hills^  half  a  mile  from  the  well, 
there  are  the  remains  of  4-  Roman  castle ;  and  from 
a  Latin  Inscription  over  its  gateway,  its  date  may 
be  assigned  to  the  early  part  of  the  Illd  century. 

Soknl.  To  the  South-East  of  Bonjem  is  Soknk,*  surrounded 

by  a  belt  of  palm  groves,  (in  29®  5'  36''  North,  15®  29' 
East,)  two  or  three  miles  distant  It  is  a  walled  Town, 
containing  2000  inhabitants.  It  has  only  one  gate, 
which  will  admit  a  loaded  camel,  narrow  streets  between 
mud  houses,  built  round  a  court  in  the  Eastern  fashion, 
and  no  water  but  what  is  bitter  or  brackish.  It  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain  of  gpravel,  destitute  of 
shrubs,  and  yielding  neither  fodder  nor  fuel.  The 
nearest  pastures  are  five  miles  off;  the  gardens  three, 
at  the  same  distance  as  the  palm  groves,  {Phamix 
dadylifera,)  The  fruit  of  these  is  excellent,  so  that 
the  inhabitants  can  afford  to  pay  an  annual  duty  to 
the  amovint  of  2000  dollars,  (rather  more  than  MOOJ) 
The  natives  are  a  handsome  race,  especially  the  women, 
(see  Plate  in  Denham,  27,)  who  are  said  to  be  very 
profligate. 

Hood.  Hdn  and  Wadd&n  are  Towns  in  the  neighbourhood ; 

the  latter  about  23  miles  distant  a  little  to  the  North- 
East.  The  former  is  walled,  and  embosomed  in  palm 
g^ves.  It  has  a  large  building  called  the  Castle,  and 
three  Mosques,  but  is  smaller  Uian  Sokniu  Its  water 
is  brackish. 

Wadd&D.  Wadd&n,  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  hill,  is  not 

walled,  and  is  otherwise  inferior  to  the  other  two.  A 
well  of  g^eat  depth,  and  an  Arabic  Inscription  of  the 
Xlllth  century  in  the 'wall  of  a  Mosque,  show,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  once  more  considerable  than  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  place 
which  formerly  save  its  name  to  the  valley  in  which  it 
stands;  for  we  Team  from  Abd'l  Fedi^  {Africa^  p.  7,) 
that  Wadd&n  is  a  string  of  Palm  islands  (t.  e.  Oases)  to 
the  East  of  Ghad&mis,  beginning  in  longitude  41®  and 
latitude  27<>  50^.  Idrisi,  also,  observes  that  it  is  to  the 
South  of  Sort  (on  the  Syrtis  Major ;)  and  adjacent 
on  the  North  and  West  to  the  Maritime  region,  (jCUm, 


iBtheoei^   

to  the  North  of  it. 


i»|»s  SokhnI,  "  wmnn  water,"  oa  account  of  jrarm  tpriogs 
ighbourhood ;  Hamm&m  (the  Warm  Baths)  liea  only  a  little 


ii.  part  iii.)  He  afterwards  (C/tm.  ii.  part  iii.)  gives  FBZZAN. 
the  passage  cited  by  Abd'l  Fedii,  and  adds,  that  it  has  ^— v-*^ 
''  a  laige  population."  **  It  is  five  stations  (marhiiah) 
from  Sort ;  three  days'  journey  from  Z&lah,  and  has  two 
castles,  distant  a  bow-shot  from  each  other.  That  which 
is  towards  the  coast  is  deserted ;  that  which  is  towards 
the  land  is  inhabited.  It  has  many  wells,  and  its  in- 
habitants cultivate  dhurrah,  (sorghum,)  There  are 
groves  on  its  Western  side,  and  many  mulberry  trees 
around  it  It  has  few  fig  trees,  but  many  palms.  Its 
dates  are  sofl  and  full  of  sweet  juice.  If  the  dates  of 
Aujilah  are  more  abundant,  those  of  Wadd&n  have  a 
finer  flavour.  The  road  to  Negro  land  and  other 
countries  passes  through  it."*  In  the  beginning  of 
the  Sd  section  of  the  lid  ClimaUy  Idrfsl  says  also,  ' 
that  **  in  former  times  the  greater  part  of  the  Oasis 
of  Wadddn  was  inhabited  and  governed  by  a  native 
and  hereditaiy  King,  but  that  when  the  faith  of  IsUun 
was  propagated,  the  inhabitants,  terrified  by  the  Mus- 
lims, fled  into  the  Desert,  and  dispersed  themselves 
over  it,"  but  none  of  thdr  Towns  there  (i.  e.  in  the 
Desert)  remained,  when  he  wrote  (a.  d.  1154,)  except 
the  City  of  David  (Medinjah  Ddud^)  and  that  was  then 
occupied  oidy  by  the  remains  of  a  Negro  tribe,  reduced 
to  great  poverty  and  wretchedness.  Leo  (p.  601)  says 
**  Guaden  (t.  e.  Wadd&n)  is  a  village  in  the  Numidian 
Desert,  (by  which  he  means  Bil&du'l-jerid,  v.  p.  5,  8,) 
where  nothing  grows  but  a  small  quantity  of  dates. 
Its  inhabitants  are  like  beasts,  poor,  and  almost  naked* 
On  account  ^of  their  feuds  with  their  neighbours  they 
can  scarcely  stir  out  of  their  huts.  Their  business  is 
hunting,  and  they  catch  wild  animals,  such  as  danUht 
{d4amb  or  d^datU^  probably  a  kind  of  antelope,  Leo, 
p.  751 ;  Marmol,  i.  fol.  24,)  and  the  wadan^  of  Captain 
Lyon,  (p.  76,)  and  the  ostrich,  (see  Lyon,  ibid.)  They 
eat  no  other  meat,  for  they  keep  the  few  g^ats  they 
have  solely  for  the  sake  of  their  milk.  They  are  rather 
black  than  white."  It  is  manifest  from  this  passage, 
that  as  late  as  the  XVIth  century  Wadd&n  was  con- 
sidered as  not  forming  a  part  of  Fezz&n. 

The  Sudd,  or  Black  Mountains,  and  desert  valltes  BUdt 
and  plains  as  far  as  the  pass  of  Koni^Ir,  (i.  e.  the  female  ??2°^21 
camel,)  and  the  isolated  tower-like  rock  called  Umalmet  2^^(ul 
SfM  (SaAd's  cap,)  are  the  natural  boundary  of  Fezzin.  ^^'^'^ 
The  first  Oases  belonging  to  it,  therefore,  are  Omma-el- 
ftbid  and  ZeXghdn,  (Zeighan  of  Lyon,  Zeghren  of  Den- 
ham,) a  walleid  village,  suirounded  by  a  forest  of  palms 
in  2V  26'  North,  W  50'  East.     A  chain  of  fertile 
Tallies  leads  thence  to  the  W&di  Sh4ti,  or  Shiy^ti,^ 
about  35  miles  further  South.     This,  like  most  of  the 
Oases  South  of  the  Jebdi-el-stid&,  is  endosed    by 
parallel  chains  of  hills  running  North-East  and  West. 
Lower  chains  of  hills  divide  this  territory  into  the 
W&dies  Agh&l,  Sharki,  and  Gharbi,§   (Eastern  and 


*  Tliis  and  ill  other  passages  giyeo  as  quotations  from  Idiisf,  but 
not  found  in  the  Oeographia  NMbiauis,  (Paris,  1619,)  an  taken 
from  the  original  work,  of  which  that  printed  at  Rome  (1593,)  and 
translated  by  the  Manmitea  Gabriel  Sionita  and  John  Hesronita,  waa 
merely  an  epitome. 

f  This  appears  to  be  the  aoudad  of  Mr.  Jackson,  (Ukrae.  p.  M.) 
The  name  is  probably  wdddad,  or  ouddd.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
Arabic ;  but  if  it  be  the  aame  as  the  larai  of  the  Beibers,  and  the 
doMi  of  the  Moors,  and  the  term  audad  belong  to  the  Berber  languagoi 
it  has  at  least  three  different  names  in  the  same  country. 

I  Probably  Hiatu  to  the  South  of  Murzok,  in  M^jor  ReuneU'i 
fint  Maps  of  North  Africa. 

§  The  Eastern  VaUey  (Widi-tbarkQ  extrads  fn»n  Sebhi  to  Itiir^ 
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I'^thI nit*  iri'i 


krv. 


,        -^   ^  natron  {naij^un  ori^Qfta^.f  iThe  hills 
•;  '•  tet*^thi'5pd^U>7h  Ark!  Weitern  Vall^V  Vifte  ahruptlv  to 

• "  allV  WWkefi '  W  trtUtk^  O!^  pli  r j  Red  'trees/  ^vUtti'  appear ' 
'*^''tcf^mt  falferft-om  abcn^V  Vin*l  the>!irk\sifiyi  of  ihe' 

'•  'JJiftlWlii''tftf^of  lheJ;ir-ost  Tmviis^hiibif^  ValU^,  is^lhe 
."^'"^tod^  ^Afhrrtd:  Al^oui  thrc^e  rmft-s  fri>m  it  \licre-i^  a 
^^'  !kffldingr>^tp  W,as  pfCtl>ai^briL  Roman  f^^j^lcl^r^^         ' 


-*""  .as 
e 
rl 


iijipearii  to  Ix-  mpuVy  JimiriiiTimir  :  and  ifit  he'  allpwrti 

I,.  All  ..„  „■  t,.._ ..  1....:,:.  1,  -..V  ^rl  ^■''•-    -''^'it-V.'^'- /I'-''... 


Tsgwi. 


■lofl 


Moriook. 


.iaiue 


.^*  ,1^**1  Pb'"',^^  tli'c*Mtl'  ,ini)  West  df'the  W^ili-  ;  litWr  Wpies.' '  A'broii'4rei,l  Jea^ls' to  thv  i"umU- 

n#H'5'^*'<'*'^Oattiefl  coht&.imhg  the  Itlke^  wfiefldfe  the  "ilij^  is  a  Vast  muflTJiiilJinfflftO  ..r  HO  le^t  hlsrh    M.r- 

T«.l.k^?'lmti6ff  ft'exfr&tlSiJ.  '   Tlie   ^affteBt  of ^(hefh  ' art  ill'the  '  rfnii,dedi^,^^Srti  '^mfialilwl   Wttfc     'iW-tl  cmmn.-.'a 

.       .  ;'rif  'Alte^p^lfrfs  'Which  ertdbsfe  t^i^'  finW  faf^'j  'bfi'^'of'  's'^^l  di^aWtilriiiii  'mitX^^u'^m&^l'^  "Cmliajt  • 


'  Tiauriate  of  sdd^'  <ctilinar^' salt,)  ti 


WW^h'ii'^Ted  Bihr  Kktruri,  ^tid  the  nMt'Ekli^Tflkn- 

e 

e 

and 

'tillHisHei^i  '  In  kumm^r,  when  the  water  has  siibsided 

''^b*' liitich -tts- tcy  be    s^ilici^niiy  satamt^d,  the  natron 

botlonV  in'caVes  of  Vflndna  thick- 

*^iri6tfinc^ '  a^  mtith    as   tWb    dr' three 

fth  Genital 

,  and'  ihfe  Uht 

''HioWB^twi^'thfs  and  the'cafbcnate  of  s6da 

*^^y(uiWdfttihcty"The  mst^fs  i*f  th^laiter  *re  f*t!eUfikr, 

-Md-ofleB-fiBal]^  radiated.    Tb«  surface  of  th«  4ak«^  is 

•' '    -I''    1  oi    • . ..  I ." » 1. 1 .  n  I    >?    '  I  / ,  [•  7  V*j  M  » **  iii^  I J  ('  j< »  Vi  i '  *a  *i '  i '  1   ■ 
ibi  ^^Ihe  WMern  (Gittrbf ,  1  from  thance  to  Aublrtj    Set;  hi  k  tbtlf^ty 
•mitod  (a  the>Mtfp  attached  io  Major  DenNfifu's  bonk,  and  tbt  difi^t-' 
tiooof  thd  hiUi^  Which  b  t giy  iJifftfont  imm  tfiAt  fivM  iw  tin  n tain 
L]roa,does  not  appear  lu  e^ree  weJI  with  Of.  OudfiUty'^ 
their  bearings. '  •Of<  dii»  M^,  it'tiMy  be  r«ra*r)oicH  cg 
givea  io  pbe  book. 

,  •  AfmMa  JA  the  Plate,  (p.  tvui.)  Madra  Ib  dft^^lli^  ' 
iiBOC  ftnM|)n|iDrt'Oijdcn^j^«  Mnrnat,  nor  da  lix«ii«flfi^  ^^ 
Mem  to  agn^wkb  it ;  und  tlie  b?Biniig«  alto  «mlf4^^|'l^ « 
Bot  onlytaiittf  OapUia  l-^^«ii '•  M ^ ^ .  t '  irr  w  i  ih  tn#  tiHlfiin  < 
tbe  natiTe  names^  Sharkf  htid  0' 
'tke Map  dMya«e>N«ilh  a»d  Soutu      > 
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^are  all   fhe  ornaments  ^ 

ib'fe  i5ull/in*s' '  fjiaj'^-rooVni 

Crttilc,  aW  iakx-  priie  of  tTnf  kifchcii,' hayij' '(||f^^ 

most'  airv  pkrt,br  the  castJe  ^,  and  tlu'ir'ly/efitnhe?^  are 

'probably  in' tljelr  esiiniaiiyri  a^'^iifficlvtd  'set  ^offi-'ft^r  Vfi^ 

blows  ihey  'ribtv  amt'iJieiiVed<^ive  from  tfieir^sabfe  ^ya^- 

difin^,  Ihe  Emmchs.     At  the  door  ^f  the  cfis^ttt^'lsJhe 


no-  M 


iJf 


p^tchW,6"rk'qtitl't  wTieri'the 

'ktliijs'retii'm^bW  ihe  'Slo'dq^ 
'  ti^  'noiria^i&  dif '|uj,siifcjildt^: 
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every  J'  nday,  1o^ receive 
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ZooweiUb 
or  Zueela, 
26°  12'  N. 
13^  30*  E. 


FEZZAN.  square  and  perpendicular."  There  are  no  less  than 
16  Mosques  in  the  Town,  but  some  of  them  are  very 
small.  The  population  may  be  estimated  at  2500 
persons. 

Of  Zuweilah,  another  of  the  ancient  Towns  in  Fez- 
z&a,  Idrfsi  says,  (Clim,  ii.  part  ill.)  **  It  is  to  the 
North  of  the*  Medlnah  D&dd,  (i.  e,  the  City  of  David, 
built  by  the  natives  of  Wadddn  who  fled  to  Mount  Tan- 
tanah  when  their  country  was  invaded  by  the  Musul- 
mans,)  and  was  built  by  Abd-allah,  ibn  Ebatt&b,  the 
Hauw&ri,  and  peopled  by  him  and  his  uncle's  sons 
in  the  year  306,  (a.  d.  918 — 19.)  It  became  well 
known  through  him,  but  is  a  small  Town,  possessed  of 
wells  of  fresh  water,  palm  gnrounds  producing  excellent 
dates,  and  markets  much  fm^uented,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
entrances  into  the  land  of  the  Negroes."  In  another 
place  he  says,  "  it  is  in  the  Desert  {El  Sahrd^)  and  the 
Arabs  roam  about  in  its  territory,  and  do  mischief  to  its 
inhabitants  according  to  their  power.  All  these  terri- 
tories which  we  have  mentioned,  (t.  e.  Barcah  and 
all  the  districts  between  it  and  Nigritia,)  are  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Arabs."  {Clim,  iii.  part  iii.)  AbCi'l 
Fed&  (p.  7, 27)  calls  ZuweTlah  the  Capital  of  Fezz&n,  the 
whole  of  which,  in  his  days,  was  subject  to  the  Ring  of 
Kiniro.  The  Tables,  he  Says,  place  it  in  80^  8^  North 
and  39^  ^  East;  Ibn  S&id  in  25''  40'  North  and  48''  8' 
East.  He  observes,  that  it  is  an  Oasis  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Negroes.  Captain  Lyon  found  it  to  be  in 
26^  1 1 '  48"  North  and  16*'  4 1'  Eastt  It  has  at  present 
only  a  few  good  houses,  but  the  ruins  in  and  about  it 
show  that  it  was  built  in  a  style  superior  to  that  of  most 
Arab  towns.  Its  principal  Mosque  is  the  neatest  in 
Fezz&n ;  and  its  inhabitants,  who  are  all  Sherifs,  received 
Captain  Lyon  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  were  the 
most  sensible  and  well-behaved  people  whom  he  met 
with  in  that  country.  As  they  are  proud  of  their  origin, 
and  cautiously  avoid  intermarriage  witlr  Negroes,  they 
are  nearly  all  white,  and,  in  manner  as  well  as  appear- 
ance, superior  to  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  About 
haiT  a  tnJ*   lYest  of  the  Town  there  is  the  ruin  of  a 


Mosque,  135  feet  long  and  90  broad,  built  of  sun-burned  FEZZAN 
bricks,  and  in  a  style  which  the  African  Arabs  «*^  «*  »,  ^ 
present  incapable  of  imitating.     At  the  same  distance  P^    ^, 
East  of  the  Town  there  are  five  square  buildings  in  a    ^^ 
line,  separated  by  small  intervals,  and  covered  with 
cupolas ;  their  walls  were  anciently  cased  with  reddish, 
unhewn  stones,  from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  These 
are  doubtless  tombs ;    and  below  the  roofs  there  was 
formerly  a  border  of  plaster  covered  with  Inscriptions, 
little   of  which   is  remaining.      They  were   probably 
nothing  more  than  holy  texts  from  the  Cor&n.     In  the 
centre  of  the  Town  a  large  space  is  occupied  by  the 
ruins  of  a  castle,  the  walls  of  which  are  in  some  places 
30  feet  thick.     The  town  wall,  in  which  there  are  three 
gates,  and  three  Mosques  likewise,  show  what  once  was 
the  extent  of  Zuwellah.* 

Tejerri,  the  Southernmost  place  in  Fezzdn,  lies  in  Teger7. 
24°  4'  North  and  14°  48'  East.  It  has  an  old  castle, 
now  in  ruins,  in  which  there  are  wells,  but  the  water 
in  them  is  salt,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  date  trees  pro- 
ducing excellent  fruit.  Its  inhabitants  bear  a  bad 
character,  and  are  probably  descended  from  slaves,  as 
the  Bomuese  is  almost  the  only  language  spoken  there. 
This  is  the  place  where  the  date-palm  {Phcenix  dacty- 
lifera)  ceases,  and  the  d(5m,  or  Thebaic  palm  {Cuciofera 
Thebatca,)  the  only  species  which  is  branched,  first 
occurs.  The  husk  of  its  fruit  is  eatable,  and  tastes  like 
stale  gingerbread. 

See  Plinii  Nat,  Hist,  v.  5 ;  Al  Edrisi,  Geograph, 
ArabicCy Rom.  1592;  CreographiaNuhienm^Vht,  1619; 
Abulfeds  Africa^  Gotting.  1791 ;  Johannis  Leonis 
Africani  de  Afric€B  Descriptione,  Lugd  Bat.  1632  j 
Leo's  BeschreibuTig  von  Africa  ubenetzt  von  G.  W.Lors- 
bach,  Herborn,  1805 ;  Luvs  del  Marmol  Caravajal, 
Descripdon  General  de  Africa^  vol.  i.  Granada,  1573; 
Mem.  of  the  African  Association^  vol.  i. :  Homemann, 
Voy.  en  Afiique  par  Langles,  Par.  1803  ;  Lyon's  Tra- 
vels in  Northern  Afinca^  Lond.  1821 ;  Denham's  Travels 
in  Northern  and  Central  Afrrica,  Lond.  1826. 


FI'ANCE,  v.l     Fr.Jiancer,  (fidem  dare.)    See  to 
Fi'ancb,  n.     J  Affiance. 

To  give,  place  or  repose,  fiiith^  trust  or  credit ;  to 
trust,  credit  or  rely  upon ;  to  bind  or  pledge  to  the 
friithfiil  performance  of;  particularly,  the  marria^ 
contract ;  to  betroth. 

She  is  Fortune  verely 

In  whom  no  man  should  ajfjf, 
Nor  in  her  vefts  htLaeJtatmce, 
She  is  so  full  of  variaunce. 

Chmtcer.     The  Roaumt  of  the  Rote,  fol.  141. 
And  they  had  with  theym  theyr  younge  sonne,  who  hMddefyauHced 
the  yere  before  Mary,  doughter  to  the  Duke  uf  Berrey. 

Lord  Bemen,    Froiumrt'    Cron^cie,  vol.  ii.  ch.  123. 

Howbeit,  the  Frenchemen  sayd.  it  couldt  nat  be  doone  shortly 
bicause  the  lady  was  so  yonge,  ana  also  she  vnJifwmted\o  the  Duke 
of  BreUyn's  eldest  son.  U.    lb.  ch.  203. 

*  The  Epitomizer,  by  bringing  two  different  parts  of  a  sentence 
together,  has  made  Idrfsi  place  Zuwe'ilah  to  the  North  of  Wadd4o, 
and  this  probably  misled  the  author  of  the  English'  version  printed  in 
the  Annala  of  Orieniai  Liierature,  p.  498.  The  error  is  Ucitly 
Corrected  in  p.  499. 

f  Captain  Leon's  longitudes  were  doubtless  deduced  from  road  dis- 
tances, and  appear  to  be  carried  about  one  degree  too  far  to  the  East. 


FIAT,  JjBt,Jiatt  imperative  of  ^/Jcn,  to  be  done. 
Spenser  writes  ^U7t<,  to  rhyme  with  graunt. 
Let  it  be,  or  be  it,  done.     Applied  to 
An  order,  command,  decree,  sc,  that  something  be 
done. 

Nought  folfered  be  the  ape  in  give  or  ^rtit/ji;^ 
But  [hriiugh  his  hauj  abn&  inu.ir  p&»sc  the /imml^ 

Spemtr,     Mather  Hubherd't  7W* 

What  wenhh  in  souk  thAt  lioftr*  dhc,  jtiHge  iu-Quti(| 
DlMJainiiig  limit,  or  frflru  pUt'e,  or  time  ; 
Ami  lufur  01  once,  m  though i  eil*tisiffe,  hear 
TU*  Alm^hlvjtiit  and  the  irunipi^^c  sound  1 

Yaumf.     The  Qmnpimnif  Mghi  6. 

FIATOLA,    Cuv*,  in  Z oology ^  a  genus  tif 
belonging"  to  the  family   S^uamtni^ 
thopterygii,  class  Pisces^ 


"  "'TTie  inhabiitaDU  boa* 
say*  Cup  lain  Lyon^  p,  " 
to^vn  tbere  mtty  havi 
was  ccirrect,  and   hi 


I 


name  of  CAjn>,  ha  i 
mcrtly  tn  \e\l  him 

(Ua  Afrit,  ees.) 
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HATOLA.  Generic  character.  Of  an  ovalish  fonn*  owing  to  the 
sli^t  projection  of  the  front  of  the  anal  and  dorsal  fin; 
and  the  dorsal  and  anal  spines  hid  in  those  fins ;  a 
single  row  of  very  small  pointed  teeth. 

This  genus  is  very  nearly  allied  to  Stromateus;  and 
consists  of  but  one  species,  F,  striata,  of  a  silvery  ash 
colour,  marked  with  longitudinal,  golden  yellow  spots. 
It  is  plentifiil  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  esteemed  for 
food. 

See  Cuvier,  Regne  Animal 

FIB,  o.  1     Skinner  says  Fihby,  a  diminutive  of  fable. 

Fib,  n.  J  from  the  Lat.  fabula. 

To  Jib,  tiiough  common  enough  in  speech,  is  not  so 
in  writing. 

To  tell  fiilsities  or  falsehoods,  to  speak  falsely,  to  lie. 

Who  shames  a  scribbler  ?    Break  one  cobweb  through. 

He  spins  the  slight,  self-pleasiog  thread  anew: 

Destroy  his^  or  sophistry,  in  vain. 

The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again. 

Pope.    Prologue  to  the  Satiree, 
How  smooth,  persuasive,  plausible,  and  glib, 
From  holy  lips  is  dropp'd  the  specious 7^6/ 
Which  wbisper'd  slily,  in  its  dark  career 
Assails  with  art  the  unsuspecting  ear. 

Criiidnu  on  the  BoUiad,  part  ii.     T%e  lAfart, 

FIBER,  Cuv.,  niig. ;  Mudc  Beaver ;  in  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  order  Rodentia,  class 
Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  covered  by  the  lips ; 
six  molars  in  each  jaw ;  muzzle  short  and  obtuse ;  ears 
hidden ;  tail  long,  flattened,  and  scaly ;  toes  distinct, 
those  of  the  hind  feet  increased  in  breadth  by  a  lateral 
membrane ;  claws  much  hooked. 

F.  CanadensU,  Cuv. ;  Cantor  Zibeticua,  Lin. ;  Mus 
Zibeticus,  Gmel. ;  Musk  Beaver^  Pen.  About  the  size 
of  a  Rabbit,  and  of  a  reddish  grey  colour;  it  builds  in 
winter  a  mud  house  upon  the  ice,  wherein  many  indi- 
viduals dwell,  from  which  circumstance  some  authors 
have  placed  it  among  the  Beavers.  It  lives  upon 
acorns,  and  is  a  native  of  Canada. 

See  Cuvier,  Regne  Animal;  Pennant,  History  of 
Quadrypeds. 

FIBRAUREA,   in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
*  Dioecia,  order  Hexandria.     Generic  character :  female 
flower,  calyx  none;  corolla,  petals  six,  stigmas  three, 
bifid  ;  berries  three,  ovate,  compressed,  one-seeded. 

One  species  F.  tinctoria,  a  shrub,  native  of  China ; 
it  is  used  by  the  Chinese  for  dying  yellow.     Loureiro. 

FI'BRE,*)      Ft.  fibres;   It.   and  S^,  fbra;  Lat. 

Fi'BRiL,     >/i6ra.   A  finis,  fiber,  extremus.    Scaliger, 

Fi^BROuB.Jm  Farr,  lib.  iv.  And  Vossius  thinks 
that  fibres  originally  denoted  rei  cujusque  extremitates, 
and  then  more  especially  applied  to  the  liver  and  to 
plants.    As  the 

"Fr.  fibres;  the  small  strings  or  hair-like  threads 
of  roots ;  also,  the  fibers  or  threads,  or  strings  of 
muscles  and  veins."     Cotgprave. 

He  observes  Ood  in  the  colour  of  every  flower,  in  every  >8brv  of  a 
plant,  in  every  particle  of  an  insect,  in  every  drop  of  dew. 

CUunii,    Eseajf  4.  p.  S. 

Whereas  to  apply  Christ,  is  not  simply  to  take  him  into  thy  thoughts 
only,  and  to  thinK  thus  and  thus  barely  of  him,  but  to  strike  forth  a 
tprtf  or  Jlhre  froic  every  faculty  into  him,  to  be  rooted  in  him,  to 
inm  nourishment  from  him,  to  digest  him,  to  give  up  thy  soul  to 
bin,  and  to  be  one  with  him.    John,  xi.  56. 

Goodwin.     Workty  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  fol.  65.     Of  Jueti/ying  Faith. 

There  are  of  roots,  bulbous  roots.  Jihrout  roots  and  hiresutc  roots. 
In  the;f&rDM#  the  sap  delighteth  more  in  the  earth,  and  therefore 
puttetfa  downvnird.     Baeom,    Naiurai  Hutonf^  Cent.  viii.  sec.  616. 


Full  in  his  eye  the  weapon  chanc'd  to  fall. 

And  from  the/^it  sooop'd  the  rooted  ball. 

Drove  through  the  neck«  and  huri'd  him  to  tfee  plain. 

Pope,    Homer.    Biad,  book  xiv. 

I  saw  Petreus*  arms  employ'd  around 
A  well  grown  oak,  to  root  it  from  the  ground. 
This  way,  and  that,  he  wrench'd  the  JSbroue  bands; 
The  trunk  was  like  a  sapling,  in  his  hands, 
And  still  obeyM  the  bent 

Drjfdem.     Ooid,    MeiamorphoseSj  book  zii. 

The  muscles  consist  of  a  number  of  JSbres,  and  ewchj^e  of  an 
incredible  number  of  fibriU  bound  together,  and  divided  into  little 
cells.  Cheyne.    Phil.  Prmc. 


FIBRE. 
FIBULA. 


-  Each  imXfibre  of  her  brain 


(As  bow-strings,  when  relaz'd  by  rain, 

The  erring  arrow  lanch  aside) 

Sent  forth  her  thoughts  all  wild  and  wide. 

Byron.    Pamtna,  St.  14. 

Hence  fermentation,  hence  prolific  power, 
And  hence  the  ^frroNt  roots  in  quest  of  food, 
Find  unobstructed  entrance,  room  to  spread, 
And  richer  juices  feed  the  swelling  shoots. 

Dodeley.    Jyricmlhtre,  can.  2. 

FIBULA,  (Gr.  0<'/9Xi;,  quod  ligat,  or  afigendo,)  among 
the  Romans  may  be  rendered  a  button,  buckle,  or 
broach.  Isidorus  describes  its  various  uses  very  plainly, 
quod  pectus  fceminarum  omat,  vet  palGum  virontm  in 
humeris,  cingulum  in  lumbisfirmat;  it  was  applied 
also  to  fasten  shoes,  as  we  learn  iron  Baldvinus,  de 
Calceo,  9 ;  and  Eobanos  Hessus  has  so  used  the  word  to 
render  the  Homeric  iwurifivpiou.  The  Fibula  were  made 
of  all  kinds  of  materials,  from  brass  to  the  precious 
metals  and  stones ;  and  many  of  them  are  engraved 
with  various  devices,  and  in  later  times  with  the  heads 
of  the  reigning  Emperor  or  Empress.  Fibula  of  gold 
were  esteemed  presents  of  honour.  One  of  this  metal 
was  among  the  other  splendid  gifts  which  the  chivalric 
magnificence  of  Scipio  conferred  on  the  Numidian 
Massiva,  when  he  set  him  free,  and  restored  him  to  his 
uncle  Maasinissa,  (Liv.  xxvii.  19 ;)  and  we  read  again, 
in  the  same  author,  of  golden  Catetlx  and  Fibula  con. 
ferred  by  the  Prstor,  L.  Quinctius,  upon  hxAEqtdtes,  after 
a  victory  which  had  been  obtained  over  the  Spaniards 
by  their  gallantry,  (xxxix.  31.)  Brutus  is  said  by  Pliny 
(xxxi.  12)  to  have  complained  in  letters,  written  from 
Philippi,  of  the  increasing  luxury  of  his  times,  which 
had  so  far  infected  even  the  military  profession,  that  his 
Tribunes  wore  golden  Fibula. 

Count  Caylus  has  given  plates  of  many  Fibula,  and 
among  them  is  one  found  in  Gaul,  which  served  the 
double  purpose  of  a  Fibula  and  a  Key.  (RecueU,  iv. 
pi.  110,  no.  4.)  In  the  Royal  Medallic  collection  at 
Paris  was  preserved  the  Fibula  of  Chilperic,  which  had 
been  discovered  in  his  tomb  at  Toumai ;  it  was  of  c^old, 
and  measured  between  six  and  seven  inches  in  arcum- 
ference.  Most  of  the  ancient  Fibula  are  of  a  circular 
form,  or  two  semicircles  connected  by  the  a/ms,  which 
was  stuck,  after  the  manner  of  a  modem  broach,  into  the 
garment  which  it  was  intended  to  fasten.  Thus  we  may 
readily  understand  the  bloody  use  which  CEdipus  made 
of  the  x/'ven/XaToc  wepovcu ;  and  the  similar  purpose  to 
which  the  Trojan  captive  women  applied  their  xopirat, 
when  revenging  Hecuba  upon  the  treacherous  Poly- 
mestor.  That  they  were  not  always  of  a  circular  shape, 
however,  but  of  a  more  oblong  form,  may  be  learned 
from  a  bon  met  of  Sarmentus  or  Publius  Blessus,  (for 
the  reputation  of  it  is  divided  between  the  two,)  which 
has  been  preserved  by  QuincUlian :  Junium^  hominem 
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nigrum^  ^  macrum^  et  pandvm,  Fibulam  ferream 
dixit.  (>i.  3,  58.) 

There  was  yet  another  Roman  use  of  the  Fibula,  as 
a  guardian  of  male  chastity  among  singers,  which  must 
be  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Juvenal.  In  this  instance 
the  Fibula  evidently  was  a  ring  of  light  workmanship, 
indeed  it  is  so  described  by  Celsus  in  the  very  minute 
account  which  he  has  left  of  the  operation  necessary 
for  its  fixture,  (vii.  25,  ad  Jin.)  We  have  heard  that 
the  method  has  been  applied  by  modem  Veterinary 
Surgeons  to  animals  under  their  care,  but  with  a  change 
of  sex.  It  is  plain  from  the  Satirist  to  whom  we  have 
referred  above,  that  the  precaution  did  not  always 
answer  its  purpose  on  the  human  subject,  but  that  the 
Roman  ladies  (as  is  commonly  the  case)  felt  their  incli- 
nations stimulated  by  the  difficulty  of  gratifying  them, 
and  found  means  to  succeed  in  their  wishes.  Martial, 
who  was  not  likely  to  lose  any  opportunity  of  being 
facetious  upon  a  subject  of  this  nature,  has  spoken  of  a 
theca  ahenea  used  for  the  same  object,  (xi.  76 ;)  for  it 
is  plain  from  the  last  line  of  this  same  Epigram,  in 
which  Fibula  is  introduced  as  synonimous,  that  he  is  not 
thinking,  as  Hoffinann  interprets  the  passage,  of  a  sub- 
ligaculum.  More  respecting  Infibulation,  if  more  be 
wished  for,  may  be  found  in  not  the  least  curious 
chapter  {Scene  21)  of  Bulwer's  everywhere  curious 
Anthropcmetamorphosia.  This  writer,  on  the  authority 
of  Veslingius,  in  his  Syntagma  Anatomicum,  deduces 
the  adoption  of  the  custom  from  the  Egyptians  and 
Arabians ;  and  he  adorns  his  pages  with  a  grim  and 
turbaned  figure  very  ostentatiously  exhibiting  himself 
under  this  miserable  restriction. 

FICARIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Poly- 
andria,  order  Polygynia,  natural  order  Ranunculacea. 
Generic  character :  calyx  three-leaved ;  petals  eight  or 
nine,  with  a  nectariferous  claw  at  the  base  of  each ; 
seeds  compressed,  obtuse,  naked. 

One  species,  F.  verna,  native  of  England,  the  Ra- 
nuneuhu  Ficaria  of  Authors ;  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
however^  of  its  being  of  a  distinct  genus,  as  it  differs 
in  the  number  of  segments  of  the  calyx  and  corolla, 
and  the  juices  are  of  a  mild  quality,  those  of  the  genus 
Ranuftculut  being  acrid. 

FI'CKLE,     ^      Perhaps,  says  Skinner,   firom  the 

Fi'cKLENESS,  >Lat.  facilis,  i,  e.  one  who  easily  or 

Fi'cKLT.  jfickly,  and  for  weak  reasons,  changes 
his  opinion.  The  A.  S.  is  Jicol,  which  may  be  from 
A.  S.  vHcel'ian;  Dutch,  loiggkelen,  vaciUare;  Sw. 
Jjaecker,  hue  illuc  vagari  ;  to  ramble  this  way  and  that. 

Varying,  changing,  unsteady,  inconstant ;  wavering, 
irresolute. 

Ofte  ^ing  ^at  la/SJkeled  to  worse  ende  ys  bro^. 

R.  Gloucetter,  p.  36. 

Heo  no  kou^e  of  no  Jikefynff,  and  oe  onswerede  not  so. 

Id.  p.  30. 

AUe  yo  Norreis,  yai  had  bien  wofikeUe^ 
'    Pes  forto  haue  ^ei  glosed  him  fuile  m^kelle. 

R,  Brurme,  p.  34. 

yt  right  lawes  did  he  loke  for  fals  men  &  jHeiic. 

Id.  p.  36. 

On  favel  was  hure  fader,  ^t  hath  a/j^Ae/  tonge 
And  seilde  soth  seith. 

Pien  Phukmmt.     Vuion,  p.  25. 

Thy  loue,  thy  lande,  and  all  th^r  gentilnes 
I  compted  small  in  my  prosperitiei 
So  effated  I  was  in  wontonnesse 
And  dambe  vpon  ihejitkeii  whole  so  hie. 

ChMtetr.     The  Complaint  of  Creteide,  bl  197. 


1  maruile  what  hath  moued  ihefyekie  heades  of  our  doctours,  so    FICKLE 
earnestly  to  mayntayne  a  matter  by  their  doctrin,  of  so  moch  miscbefe.  — 

Bale.    Apologjf.    Pr^/ace,  Ibl.  13.       FICTION. 

And  this  ioameing  fro  place  to  place,  was  not  the  disease  of  ^^y  ^' 
Jtcknette  or  of  vnstablenesse :  but  it  was  the  earnest  affecion  to  doe 
good  vnto  al  men.  Udail.    Imke^  ch.  v. 

Which  makes  me  loath  this  state  of  life  so  tickle, 

And  lore  of  things  so  Tain  to  cast  away ; 
Whose  flowring^  pride,  so  fading  and  so/cA/!p, 
Short  Time  shall  soon  cut  down  with  hl<  consuming  sickle. 
Spenoer.    Foerie  Quetne.     Of  MutiMiiie,  can.  8. 
It  will  concern  the  multitude,  though  courted  here,  to  take  heed 
how  they  seek  to  hide  or  colour  their  own  Jieklemeu  and  instabilite 
with  a  bad  repentance  of  their  well-doing,  and  their  fidelity  to  thy 
better  cause,  to  which  at  first  so  cheerfully  and  conscienciously  they 
join'd  themselves.  MUton.     Antwer  to  Eikom  Baaitiki. 

Thus  winter  fixes  the  unstable  sea, 
And  teaches  restless  water  constancy. 
Which,  under  the  warm  influence  of  bright  days, 
The/oA/e  motion  of  each  blast  obeys. 

Ha/if  ax.     On  the  Death  of  Kmg  Charleo  II 

And  when  this  fickleneu  was  laid  to  his  [Raphael]  charge,  he 
excused  himself,  that  what  he  wrote  before,  ne  wrote  ex  aiiorum 
mentCf  and  ad  ingenii  exercitationem. 

Strype,     Memoriale.    Henry  Fill.  Anno  1532. 

Keep  up  that  spirit  still,  and  do  not  now 
Lake  a  young  wasteful  heir,  mortgage  the  hopes 
Of  God-like  majesty,  on  bankrupt  terms, 
To  raise  a  present  pow'r,  th^VaJlchly  held 
By  the  frail  tenure  of  the  people's  will. 

Southern.     The  Spartan  Dame,  act  L  sc.  1. 

— — Fancy  now  no  more 

Wantons  on  fickle  pinion  through  the  skies  ; 

But  fiz'd  in  aim  and  conscious  of  her  power, 
Aloft  from  cause  to  cause  exults  to  rise, 
Creation's  blended  stores  arranging  as  she  flies. 

Beattie.     The  Minttrel,  book  ii. 

When  he  [Locas]  came  to  the  English,  he  painted  a  naked  man 
with  cloth  of  diflferent  sorts  lying  by  him,  and  a  pair  of  sheers,  as  a 
satire  on  oat  fickleneu  in  fashions. 

Walpole.    Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol  t.  p.  262. 

The  one  was  fire  Bndficklenesi,  a  child 

Most  mutable  in  wishes,  but  iu  mind 
A  wit  as  various, — gar,  grave,  sage,  or  wild, — 

Historian,  bard,  philosopher,  combin'd. 

Bgron.     Chiide  HaroUPt  PUgrimage^  can.  3.  st.  106. 


pi'cnoN, 

Fl'CTIOUS, 

Ficti'tious, 
Ficti'tiously, 


Fr.  fiction;  It.  fizione  ;    Sp. 
ficcion,   from   the    Lat.  fingere, 
fictum,  (see  Feign.) 
y     A  portraiture  or  image,  «c.  of 
Ficti'tiousness,   I  a  likeness  or  resemblance :    an 
Fi'ctive,  I  invention  or  pretence  (of  a  like- 

Fi^CTiLE.  J  nessor  resemblance,)  and  thus,  a 

dissimulation,  a  giving  or  displaying  of  a  false  appear- 
ance, a  &Ise  colouring. 

Men  say  they  haue  preJKrriptions 
Against  the  spirituaJ  contradictions 
Accompting  them  ns  fictions . 

Skeiton.     The  Soke  of  Colin  Cloyi. 

And  90  fictile  earth  is  more  fragile  than  crude  earth,  and  dry  wood 
than  green.  Bacon.    Natural  History,  Cent.  ix.  sec.  841. 

Hiere  Persian  Magi  stand ;  for  wisdom  prais'd ; 

Long  since  wise  statesmen,  now  magicians  thought ; 
Altars  and  arts  are  soon  Ut  fiction  rais'd. 
And  both  would  have,  that  miracles  are  wrought 

Davenant.     Oondibert,  book  ii.  can.  5« 
Among  other  tenents  of  the  first  times,  they  hold  the  ten  Sibylla 
to  Y^  fictions  and  fabulous,  and  no  better  than  Urganda,  or  the  Lady 
of  ^he  Lake,  or  such  doting  bedlams. 

HowelL     Letter  AH.  book  iv. 
Beside  these  pieces  fictitiously  set  down,  and  having  no  copy  in 
nature;  they  had  many  unquestionably  drawn,  of  inconsequent  sig- 
nification, nor  naturally  verifying  their  mtention. 

Sir  nomas  Brown.     Vulgar  Errors^  boftk  v.  ch.  xx. 
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ncriON.  ^^  therefore  to  those  things  whoie  grounds  were  very  true, 

_  Tbongh  naked  yet  and  bare  (not  having  to  content 

FIDDLE.  ^<^  wayward  canons  ear)  gave/cfive  ornament 

^j  Draytpm.    Polg-Qlbum,  song  6. 

The^hoft  pleas'd  :  oar  generous  train  complies, 
Nor  fraud  mistrusts  in  virtue's  fair  disguise. 
The  work  she  pljf'd ;   but,  studious  of  delay, 
Each  following  night  ravers'd  the  toils  of  oay. 

Pope.    Homer.     Odyuen,  book  x«iv. 

1/Vith  fancied  rules  and  arbitrary  laws 

Matter  and  motion  he  [ManJ  restraioes; 
And  studied  lines  and^trious  circles  draws. 

Dryden,    An  Ode,  1688.     lam  that  J  am. 

MsM •  See  where  the  master  villain  stands  I    Unmov'd 
And  harden'd  in  impiety,  he  laughs 
At  iht  Jlctitiout  justice  of  the  Qods, 
And  thinks  their  thunder  has  not  wings  to  reach  him. 
Btfwe.     The  Ambitioia  Step-Mother,  act  iii.  p.  46. 

Under  the  title  of  I  vars,  are  primarily  comprehended  all  idolaters : 
that  is,  all  vrbo  pay  religions  worship  where  it  is  not  due  ;  applying 
tbemsdves  to  false  and  imaginary  objects,  whether  they  be  Jlctitioua 
Gods  orJSctitiotit  Mediators. 

Clarke.     Sermon  1.  vol.  viii.  p.  12. 

The  letters  a<cribed,/0fi'ft0itf/y  Fbelieve,  to  Sir  Thomas  Fltzosbomei 
are  rather  verbose,  and  in  the  composition  too  elaborate,  but  in  other 
respects  of  very  considerable  merit. 

Beattie.    Eiementi  of  Moral  Science,  part  iv.  ch.  i.  sec.  4. 

Hiusy  some  make  Comedy  a  representation  of  mean,  and  others  of 
bad  men :  some  think  that  its  essence  consists  in  the  unimportance, 
others  in  the/clj/uMuiiefft  of  the  transaction. 

/oAmmm.     The  Rambier,  No.  125. 

FICUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Dioecia, 
order  Triandria,  (some  Botanists  place  it  in  the  class 
Polygaimia,  order  Dioecia,  as  the  flowers  are  sometimes 
hermaphrodite,)  natural  order  Urtica.  Generic  cha- 
racter :  common  receptacle  fleshy,  closed,  lined  inter- 
nally with  the  hidden  florets :  male  flower,  calyx 
deeply  three-cleft;  no  corolla:  female  flower,  calyx 
deeply  five-cleft ;  no  corolla ;  pistil  one ;  seed  one. 

More  than  one  hundred  species  of  the  Fig  Tree  have 
been  discoyeredy  spread  over  the  warmer  parts  of  both 
hemispheres,  but  few  have  eatable  fruit.  The  most  re- 
markable are,  F,  religiota,  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
held  in  religious  veneration  by  the  Hindiis  ;  its  fl^it  is 
not  larger  than  a  large  pea ;  F.  Indica,  called  in  India 
the  Banyan  Tree,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  vegetable 
productions  of  the  East^  the  branches  are  pendant,  and 
when  they  touch  the  ground  the  extremities  throw  out 
loots,  and  a  single  tree  in  time  will  produce  a  beautiful 
shady  grove;  F.  caricii,  ihe\  common  Fig  Tree,  of 
which  Uiere  are  many  cultivated  varieties,  is  a  native 
of  the  South  of  Europe  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Asia, 
but  the  fiiiit  does  not  arrive  at  perfection  unless  culti- 
vated. 

A.  8.JUhele,Jidicula  :Jithder, 

Jidicen;   Dutch,    ved-eU;    Ger. 

Jidtl;  Sw.  Jidd;  a  musical  in- 

^strument,  fldibus  teruum.    The 

liBi.  Jidicula  and  Qer.Jidel  are 

both  also  applied  to  an  instrument 

{es  nervii)  of  toTiure.  Ihre  thinks 

and  the  name  of  it  were  both  of 

Nonhem  origin  ;  and  suggests  the  Goth,  and  Island. 

^oxdfidra,  idso  written  Fidla,  and  FiUa,  as  the  parent 

root 

To  use,  to  play  upon,  ViJiddU;  met.  to  play,  to  trifle, 
to  act  triflingly,  inefficiently. 

For  him  was  lever  han  at  his  beddes  hed 
A  twcBly  boke^  ck>thed  m  black  or  red^ 


Of  Aristotie,  and  hit  Pbaosophie,  FIODLB. 

Than  robes  riche,  or  Jidei,  or  sautrie.  ^  m_-m.  " 

CAoMcer.    The  Prologue,  v.  298. 

And  Dauid  and  al  the  house  of  Israel  played  before  the  Lord  with 
all  roaner  instrumentes  of  iyrre  .woode«  wyth  harpes,  paalteriei^ 
timberelles,»(f</ei/ef  and  symbals. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.    2  Kyngen,  ch.  vi. 

The  merre  noyse  of  theym  that  play  vpon  harpes,  lutes^  and 
fydelet,  shall  no  more  be  hearde  in  the  to  the  delyght  of  men. 

Bale,     bnage,  part  iii.  sig.  D  d  1. 

Whether  they  be  Jew  or  Greeke.  free  or  bounde,  friar  otjidler, 
Bame$.     Wbrkee,  fol.  244.     Wlkat  the  Church  is,  ^c. 

Ah  svrs,  woulde  ye  haue  the  common  people  come  to  the  Generall 
Councel  ?  Whom  meane  ye,  I  praie  ypu  P  Tinkers  and  tapsters, 
fydlert  and  pvpers,  such  as  your  ministers  be  P  Alas  poore  soules^ 
what  should  they  doo  there  1  for  there  is  no  tinkinge  nor  tippling,  no 
JUlinge  nor  pyptnge.  Jewell.    Defence,  fol.  600. 

And  certainly  those  degenerate  arts  and  shifts  whereby  many 
counsilours  and  governors  gaine  both  favour  with  their  maisters,  and 
estimation  with  the  vulgar,  deserve  no  better  name  than  JSdling  / 
being  things  rather  pleasing  for  the  time,  and  gracefull  to  the  pro- 
fessors themselves ;  tnen  tending  to  the  weale  and  advancement  of 
the  statCj  whiche  they  serve. 

Bacon,     On  Learning,  bg  O.  fVati,  book  viii.  ch.  iii. 

As  her  wast  stands,  she  lookes  like  a  n%yrJUidle 

The  favorite  Theorbo,  (truth  to  tell  ve,) 

Whose  neck  and  throat  are  deeper  tnen  the  belly. 

Corbet.    Iter  Bareale. 

He  sayes, "  Sir  can  yon  spare  me  ?"  I  said ;  ^'vriUingly.** 
*'  Nay,  sir,  can  you  spare  me  a  crowne  P"     Hiankliilly  I 
Give  it  as  a  ransom  :  but  usjiddlen  still, 
Though  they  be  paid  to  be  gone,  yet  needs  will 
Thrust  one  more  jigge  upon  yon ;  so  did  he 
With  his  long  complementall  thanks  vexe  me. 

Donme.    Satire  4. 

But,  Cargo !  my  jSddle-ttich  cannot  play  without  rosin. 

Wiliin.     The  Miaeriee  of  In/orced  Marriage,  act  v. 


Pia)DLE,  V. 
Fi'ddlb,  n. 

Fl^DDLINO, 
Fl'oDLS-FADDLB, 

Fi'ddlc-stick, 

Fl^DDLE-STRIMG.    ^ 

that  this  instrument 


■  Ye  may  u  easely 

Outrun  a  cloud,  driven  by  a  northern  blast, 
AMjUdle-faddle  so. 

Ford.    7%e  Broken  Heart,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

And  that  sweet  tUting  war,  with  eyes  and  kisses, 
Th'  alarms  of  soft  vows,  and  sighs,  utd/Sddle-faddle, 
Spoils  all  our  trade. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Humouroue  Lieutenant,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Others  import  yet  nobler  arts  from  France, 
Teach  kings  Xo  fiddle,  and  make  senates  dance. 

Pope.     The  Dundad,  book  iv. 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 
Was  eveiy  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long, 
But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolring  moon, 
Was  chymist,>(cM/er,  statesman,  and  buffoon. 

Drgden.    Abealom  and  Achiiopkel. 

Sometimes  your  hair  you  upwards  Airl, 
Sometimes  lay  down  in  favourite  curl : 
All  must  through  twenty  fiddUngt  pass, 
Which  none  can  teach  you  but  your  glass. 

King^     The  Arte  of  Love,  part  xii. 

Is  not  this  indeed  the  great  work,  the  onely  necessanr  matter,  in 
comparison  whereto  all  other  occupations  are  mere  trifling,  or  un- 
profitable/<U/iii^  aboute  nothing. 

Barrow.     Sermon  7.     The  Duty  of  Prayer. 

Now  slowly  move  yow  fiddle-atich  ; 

Now,  tantan,  tantantivi,  quick; 

Now  trembling,  shivering,  quivering,  quaking. 

Set  hoping  hearts  of  lovers  aching. 

Swift.    Cantata. 

A  fiddk-atring  moistened  with  water  will  sink  a  note  in  a  little 
time,  and  coosequeatly  must  be  relaxed  or  lengthened  one  sixteenth. 

Arbuthnot.    On  Air 
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FIDDLE. 
FIDGE. 


no  FID 

As  close  as  »  goose 

Sat  the  Parliameat-house, 

To  batch  the  royal  gull ; 
After  much  Jiddle-fadtUe, 
The  eeg  proved  addle, 

And  Oliver  came  from  the  north. 

Buiier.     A  Ballad  yipon  the  ParHameni. 

And  that  somebody  else  would  have  h^n  fiddled  into  it  again,  if  a 
certain  treasonable  Jacobite  tune  had  not  been  timely  silenced  by  the 
unwearied  pains  and  diligence  of  the  administration. 

CAetleffieid,    MiweellaneouM  Pieces,  18.     Common  Seme, 

Oh,  laugh  or  mourn  with  me  the  mefiil  jest, 
A  Cossack'd  huntsman,  and  z fiddling  priest ! 
He  from  lulian  songsters  takes  his  cue  : 
Set  Paul  to  music  he  shall  quote  him  too. 

Chwper.     Progreu  of  Error. 
But  there  is  a  substitute  [for  dance]  in  this  country,  well  known 
by  the  same  of  a  hop.    We  all  know  the  alarm  which  the  veiy  word 
inspires,  and  the  sound  of  the /tf<^  calls  forth  a  magistrate  to  dissolve 
the  meeting. 

Windham.     SpeeehtM,  vol.  i.  p.  334.     Bull-baiiingr,  April  18,  1800. 
The/Sddlert  trembled  as  he  look'd  around, 
For  fear  of  some  false  note's  detected  flaw. 

Byron,     Beppo,  a  Venetian  Story,  32. 

Dr.  Burney  (Hiitory  of  Music,  ii.  355)  has  cited  a 
passage  showing  that  the  Fiddle  was  known  in  Eng- 
land under  that  name  as  early  as  the  year  1200,  in  which 
the  legendary  Life  of  St  Christopher  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written,  (MS.  Vernon.  Bodl.  Lib.  fol.  119,) 

— ^—  Cristofre  hym  served  longe; 
The  Kynge  loved  melodye  of  fithele  and  of  songe. 

FIDELITY,  Ff.fidhUtk  ;  It  feddiid  ;  Sp.Jiddidad  ; 
L&t  Jidelitas,  fiddu,  fides  ;  from  Ad-ere,  and  this  from 
viO-eiv,  or  T€/0.€4v,  or  from  the  mo\,  w/tti?  for  Wcttis. 
The  verb  Te/i9«iv,  ex  origine  significabat  ligare,  to  bind  ; 
and  Ti<rTt9,  fides,  qua  tws  persuadendo  ligat :  that  which 
by  persuasion  binds  or  attaches.     It  is  applied  to 

An  attachment  or  adherence  to  a  bond  or  obligation, 
to  any  obligatory  covenant,  engagement  or  connection ; 
an  observance  of,  a  regard  tcu  good  fiUth, 

And  bad  me  bide  till  his  abilitie, 
Might  better  gwerdon  my  fidelitie. 

Gaacoigne,     The  PruUet  of  Warre. 
Who  presently,  upon  so  good  report. 

Relying  on  bis  fntn^  fidelity , 
Coovevs  himself  out  of  the  French  king's  court 
Under  pretence  to  go  to  Briuny. 

Darnel,     History  of  CinU  War,  book  i. 
Vou  knowe  that  none  is  admitted  to  anye  degree  here  in  Cam- 
bridge, but  the  same  is  first  presented  to  the  Uicechancelor,  &  to  the 
Uniuersitie,  by  some  one  of  that  facultie,  who  giucth  his  fidelitie  for 
^*»«n»-  Whityifi.     Defence,  fol  137. 

For  he  who  freely  magnifies  what  hath  been  nobly  done,  and  fears 
not  to  declare  as  freely  what  might  be  done  better,  gives  ye  the  best 
covenant  of  his  fidelitif  ;  and  that  his  loyalest  aflfection  and  his  hope 
waits  on  your  proceedings.  "^ 

ATtlton,     Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

Verbal  translations  are  always  ioelegant,  because  always  destitute 
of  beauty  of  idiom  and  language  for  by  their  fidelity  to  an  author's 
words,  they  become  treacherous  to  his  reputation. 

Grainger,    Advertisement  to  Elegies  of  TibuUus, 

The  sacrament  of  the  supper  is  the  oath  of  fidelity.  Let  us  dis- 
pose ourselves  for  celebrating  it,  by  taking  a  view  of  the  rewards 
which  await  the  faithful.  Blair:  jt Sermon  9,  vol.  ii. 

FIDGE,  v,-\  The  Sw.  Aka  is.  tendere  aliquo, 
Fi'dget,  V,  [citato  cursu  ferri;  hut  fidge,  or  fig,  is 
Fi'dget,  n,  r  probably  the  same  word  as  fag,  and 
Fi'dgbty.   Jfeague,q.v, 

To  be  restlessly  active;  like  an  over-bnsy,  over- 
labouring person ;  to  have  the  quick,  unsteady  motion 
or  action  of  such  a  person. 


F  I  D 

Where  ba  you  hwfidging  abrode,  since  your  neele  lost? 

GamsHerGurton*$  Needle,  Kii.tc  4. 
So  at  this  booth,  which  we  call  Dublin, 
Tim,  thou*rt  the  Punch  to  stir  up  trouble  in ; 
You  ymgg^e,fidge,  and  make  a  rout, 
Put  all  your  brother  puppets  ouL 
Swift,    Dialogue  between  Mad  MulUnix  and  Timothy . 

Tim,  with  surprise  and  pleasure  staring, 

Ran  to  the  glass,  and  then  comparing 

His  own  sweet  figure  with  the  print, 

Distinguish'd  every  feature  in't, 

The  twist,  the  squeeze,  the  rump,  ihefidge  in  all, 

Just  as  they  look'd  in  the  original. 

Id.     Tim  and  the  Fables. 
The  poker  lost,  poor  Susan  storm'd, 
And  all  the  rites  of  rage  perform'd, 
As  scolding,  crying,  swearing,  sweating, 
Abu8ing,/c^e«wi^,  and  fretting. 

Smart.     Fable  4.     mere's  the  Poher, 

Jesu  Maria !  Madam  Bridget, 

>yhv,  what  can  the  Viscountess  mean  ? 
(Cried  the  Square-hoods  in  woeful /rfje/) 
The  times  are  alter'd  quite  and  clean. 

Gray,     The  Lony  Story. 
But  sedentary  weavers  of  long  tales 
Give  me  the  fidgets,  and  my  patience  fails. 

Cowper,     Conversation. 


FIDGE. 


\      "LvX,  fiducia,  from  fides,  faith. 


FIDU'CIAL,  ^ ._...^ 

Fidd'cially,        I  See  Fidelity,'   arUe.^  Fidelitas, 
FiDu'ciARY,  n,     f  virtus  fidelium,     Fiducia;    con- 
FiDu'ciARY,  adj,  J  stantiajidem  habentis.     Gesner. 
Having /ai/A  or  trust,  trusting,  confiding;  having  or 
holding  upon  faith  or  trust ;  confidential. 

I  will  suppose  this  definition  of  faith  to  be  given  me  •(which  by 
them  that  affirm  good  works  to  be  an  effect  of  faith  is  ordinarily 
given)  that  it  is  ^fiducial  assent  to  the  promises  of  Christ. 
Hammond.     Worhs,  vol.  i.  fol.  725.     An  Accordance  of  Saint  Paul 
wuh  Saint  James  in  the  yreai  point  of  Faith  and  fVorhs. 

The  JUuciarie,  having  resolved  faith  to  be  the  only  instrument  of 
hisjiwtification,  and  excluded  good  works  from  contributing  any  thin? 
toward  It,  proceeds  to  define  his  faith  to  be  a  full  perswasion,  that  the 
promises  of  Christ  belong  to  him,  or  an  assurance  of  his  particular 
election.    Hammond.    Worhs,  vol.  i.  fol.  480.     Of  FyndamemtaU. 

This  servant,  if  he  aime  only  at  his  own  ends,  cherishes  and 
aggravates  the  dinsions  of  a  family,  but  if  he  be  sincerely  faithfull 
and  upright,  certainly  he  deserves  much,  so  as  to  be  reckoned  as  one 
01  the  brethren ;  or  at  least  to  receive  a  fiduciary  administration  of 
the  inheritance. 

Bacon,     On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  book  viii.  ch.  ii. 

Faith  causes  the  soul  fiducially  and  strongly  to  rely  and  cast  itself 
upon  God  in  prayer :  love  to  sin  causes  the  soul  to  depart  and  fly  off 
*^™'"^^-  South.     Sermons,  vol  ix.  p.  303. 

Augustus,  for  particular  reasons,  first  began  to  authorize  the  fidu- 
ciary bequest,  which  in  the  Roman  law  was  caUed  A^et"  commissum 
Montesquieu.     The  Spint  of  Laws,  book  xxvii.  ch.  i.  note.  ' 

Fffi,  orl      Lye  observes.  "It  will  not  be  impcrti- 
Fye.      Jnent  to  remark,  that^aw,  A.  S.  is  odisse,  to 

hate ;     and  Tooke  asserts,  that  it  is  the  imperative  of 

the  Gothic  and  A.  S.  verb.     See  Foe. 

Of  all  swiche  cursed  stories  T  say/y. 
Chaucer.     The  Man  of  Lawes  Proloyue,  v.  450| . 

And  when  that  Pertelotc  thus  herd  him  rore, 
She  was  agast,  and  saide,  Herte  dere. 
What  aileth  you  to  grone  in  this  mauera  ? 
Ye  ben  a  veray  sleper,y^  for  shame. 

Id.     The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  v.  14898. 

I  will  not  tell  what  shrieks  and  cries. 
What  angry  pishes,  and  what^v. 
What  pretty  oaths  then  newly  born 
The  list'ning  taper  heard  there  sworo. 

Cartwriykt.     The  Ordmary,  act  i 


iv.  s€.  5 
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FiK.  liuft/p,  my  waod'ring  Mme,  bow  Uhmi  dott  itrty  I 

'  Expectance  calls  tbce  now  another  way. 

FIKLO.  MMoH,    MaFaeaiimExerei§e,v,S3. 


FIEF,  see  Feoff. 

FIELD, 

Fi'blded, 

Fl'SLDISH, 

Fi'bldy, 

Field-allowance, 

Field-bed, 

Field-dew, 

fxeld-farb, 

Field-fight, 

Field-flower, 

Field-honour, 

FiBLD-EEEPBR, 

Field-note, 
Field-piece, 
Field-preacher, 

FlBLD-PREACHlNO, 

Field-work. 


A.  S.feid  ;  Dutch,  vdd ;  Ger. 
fM  ;  Sw.  /eft.  HelTigriaa,  in- 
geniously, says  Wachter,  de- 
rives from,^i/2efi,  t.  e.  that  which 
has  fallen  by  lot,  because  the 
ancients  divided  Jiddi  (agros) 
by  lot.  And  hence,  says  Min- 
shew,  the  expression,  My  lot 
^has  fallen  to  me  in  a  g^d 
ground.  Somner,  perhaps 
from  roX-etv,  colere  terram, 
Tooke,  "This  word  by  Alfred, 
Gower,  Chaucer,  &c.  was  al- 
ways written  feld.  It  is  merely 
the  past  pwri\c\[)\e  felled,  feVd 
of  the  verb,  to  fell,  (ftsH-an, 
be-fsel-an,)  Fidd-land  is  op- 
posed to  wood-land  ;  and  means,  land  where  the  trees 
have  been  fdledf'    Div.  of  Purley,  ii.  4 1. 

The  Examples  given  below  from  Gower  are  produced 
by  Tooke,  and  he  observes  in  confirmation  of  his 
Etymology,  that  in  the  collateral  languages  the  same 
correspondence  subsists  between  the  equivalent  verb 
and  the  supposed  substantive.  Ger.  fdlen,feld ;  Dutch, 
M&m  veld;  Danish,  /«W«-,  fdt;  Sw.  fadla,  feU, 
Fiddy  therefore,  is 

Land  whose  trees  have  heenfdled,  and  thus  fitted, 
prepared  for  cultivation ;  tilled  or  cultivated  land ;  pro- 
ducing com  or  pasture.     Again, 

Cleared  or  open  land,  open  space,  ample  room,  and 
thus  fitted  for  armies,  battalions  or  battle;  met.  for 
action  or  execution.    And  ^fidd. 

The  time  or  season  passed  in  the^/SeM  ;  a  campaign  : 
the  events  of  ^fidd  ;  a  battle. 

bat  sole  bj^  hete  h^m  ^o  echon,  preit  vor  to  be 
ro  deye  n^r  in  fdd,  ^an  ^e  baUyle  fle. 

R.  Olcmcetter^  p.  135. 


K 


^t  men  with  fe  bestes  in  feldes  ^ei  ^am  fedde. 

R.  " 


That  lawe  shal  be  a  laborer,  and  lede  ^feide  of  donge. 

Pier*  Piouhnum,     Fidom,  p.  71. 
And  if  Ood  dothith  thus  the  hey  that  to  day  is  in  the  fpeid;  and 
to  morowe  is  cast  into  an  ovene :  how  much  more  yon  of  Htil  feith. 

Wielif.     iMk,  ch.  zii. 

If  the  grasse  which  is  to  day  in  the/e/tfe,  and  to  morow  shalbc 
CM  into  the  Ibniace,  God  so  clothe ;  how  much  more  wyll  ,he  clothe 
700,  0  ye  endued  wyth  lytle  iaythel  BiUe,  Anno  1551. 

And  Jhcsos  cam  doun  fro  the  hil  with  hem,  and  stode  in  a/n/afy 
plaee,  and  the  company  of  hise  disciples.       WicUf.    Lnkj  cb.  vi. 

And  he  came  donne  with  them  and  stode  in  the  playne/eMe  with 
tht  copanye  of  his  disciples.  BibUy  Anno  1551 . 


Bntsoth  is  said,  gon  sithen  are  many  yeres, 
ThtX/eid  hath  eyen,  and  the  wood  hath  eras. 

Chamcer.     The  Knigkie*  Tale,  ▼. 


1524. 


In  woodde,  in  feUUfy  or  in  citee, 
Shan  no  man  stele  by  no  wise 

Con/.  Am.  book  t.  foU  122. 


In  woodes,  and  in/eidet  eke, 
Thns  robbery  goth  to  seke. 
Whereas  he  may  his  purchas  fiode. 


!d,    A.fol.  116 


And  fobbeth  men'n  goodes  aboute 

In  woode  md  ftUe,  where  he  goth  oute. 


id.    lb. 


Mymother's  maides  when  they  do  sowe  and  spinne,  FIELD. 

Iliey  sing  a  song  made  of  a  /eiditke  mouse :  -  ^  ^ -^  - 

That  for  bicause  her  liuelod  was  but  thinne, 

Would  nedes  go  see  her  townish  sister's  house. 
Wyai.     Of  ike  Memo  and  Sure  Rotate,     To  John  Porno, 

likewise  I  caused  the  two  small  Jietd-^aieeet  which  I  had  left  me, 
to  be  trimmed  in  such  sort,  as  if  in  approching  to  the  fort  they  had 
not  cryed  that  it  was  Captayne  Ribault,  I  had  not  failed  to  haue  dis- 
charge the  same  vpon  them. 

Hakiuyt.     Voyage,  8^  voL  hi.  p.  350.    M.  John  RihtmU, 

And  there-withall  he  fiercely  at  him  flew, 

And  with  important  outrage  him  assayld ; 
Who,  soon  prepar'd  to  field,  his  sword  forth  drew, 

Acd  him  with  equall  value  countervayld. 

Spenoer,    Faerie  Qmeene,  book  ii.  can.  6.  st.  29. 

But  manhood  lost  and  number  wonne. 

The  Danes  they  got  the  fielde: 
And  Osbret  dyed  valiantly, 

That  not  to  Hue  would  jield. 

fFamer.     Album**  England,  book  iv.  ch.  xxi. 

Women  and  maides,  the  cruel  souldiers  sword 
Shall  perse  to  death,  and  sillie  children,  loe. 
That  playing  in  the  streetes  znd  field*  are  found. 
By  violent  hand  shall  close  their  latter  day. 

Sackville.    Ferrete  and  Porrex,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Now  Mars,  I  pray  thee  make  vs  quicke  in  worke, 
That  we  with  smoaking  swordes  may  march  from  hence 
To  helpe  onr fielded  friends. 

SAak*peare.     Coriolanu*,  fol.  5. 

Romeo,  good  night.  Tie  to  my  truckle-bed. 
This  field- bed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  sleep. 

Id,    Romeo  and  Juliet,  fol.  59. 

With  th\B  field'dew  consecrate. 

Every  fairy  take  his  gate. 

And  each  seuerall  chamber  blesse. 

Id.    Mdtnmmer  Nighf*  Dream,  fol.  162 

Birds  that  use  to  change  countries  at  certain  seasonsy  if  they  come 
earlier,  doe  shew  the  temperature  of  weather,  according  to  that 
country  whence  they  came :  as  the  winter-birds  (namely  woodcocks, 
felde-fare*,  &c.)  Bacon.     Natural  History,  Cent.  ix.  p.  816. 

Tht  fell'/are  and  the  greedy  thrush 
Shall  drop  from  every  hawthorn  bush. 

Cotton.    An  hmtntion  to  Phittit. 

Some  departed  into  the  cduntrie  of  the  Hemikes,  other  some  to 
the  territones  of  the  Latines,  for  to  raise  booties  and  make  spoile  : 
leaving  behind  them  rather  a  competent  guard  for  defence  of  the 
campe,  then  a  sufficient  power  to  maintain  a/eM^aA/. 

Holland.    Livin*,  fol.  199. 

The  Romanes  made  stay  in  the  enemies  land,  the  rather  to  traine 
them  both,  and  draw  them  to  *i  field-fight. 

Id,    lb.  foL  239. 

Since  the  fieFd-keeper*  ^have  been  remov'd,  we  have  had  more 
cockle  and  damell,  then  I  think  any  sge  since  religion  appear'd  in 
the  world.  Feltham,    Reooloe  30. 

The  women  and  children  doe  the  houshold  and  field-work^,  the 
men  disdavning  the  same,  and  only  delighting  in  fishing,  hunting, 
warns,  and  such  man-like  exercises. 

Pnreha*.    Pilgrimage,  book  viii.  ch.  vi. 

■■ — -Though  aU  the  Nine 
Might  wen  their  hearts  and  heavenly  voices  join. 
To  sing  thai  glorious  day. 
When  bold  Bavaria  fled  ^o  field. 
And  veteran  Gauls,  unus'd  to  yield. 
On  Blenheim's  plain  imploring  mercy  lay. 

Cangreoe.     Ode, 

What  God  but  enters  yon  forbidden /^/i^. 
Who  yields  assistance,  or  but  wills  to  yield ; 
Back  to  the  skies  with  shame  he  shall  be  driven, 
Gash*d  with  dishonest  wounds,  the  scorn  of  heaven. 

Pope.    Homer.     Iliad,  book  viii. 

Architecture,  the  most  suiuble  field  in  which  the  genius  of  a 
people,  arrived  at  a  superiority,  may  range,  seems  reviving. 

Walpole.    Anecdote*  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  pref.  xiii. 
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FIELD.         Aod  the  governour  dMires  that  you  will  continue  to  receive  Sir 
—         Kyre  Coote's  JUtd-aUowanea  at  the  same  rate,  and  remit  the  money 
FIEND,     to  me  as  it  comes  in. 
V^»y^^v/^  Burke,    Articles  of  Charge  againtt  Warren  Htuirngt,  92 

When  clam'rous>ff/!rf-/am  seek  the  frozen  mead, 
Aod  lurking  snipes  hy  gurgling  runnels  feed, 
Then  midst  dry  fodder  let  thy  herds  he  found, 
Where  sheltering  sheds  the  well-stor'd  crib  surround. 

ScoiU    Amobeean  EcSoguet. 
O  let  me  still  with  simple  Nature  live, 

My  \owly  JSeid'JIotoert  on  her  altar  lay, 
Enjoy  the  blessings  which  she  meant  to  give, 

And  calmly  waste  my  inoffensive  day. 

LasHghame.     Fitiont  of  Fancy.     Elegy  3. 

Hunting  I  reckon  very  good 

To  brace  the  nerves  and  stir  the  blood  : 

But  after  no  Jie/d-honoun  itch 

AchicvM  by  leaping  hedge  and  ditch. 

Green,     T%e  Spleen. 

Then  horse  and  hound  fierce  joy  display. 
Exulting  at  the  hark  away, 
And  in  pursuit  o'er  tainted  ground 
From  lungs  rohvai  Jield-notee  resound. 

Id.    lb. 

My  brother  coming  in,  she  cried  out,  preacher!  field-preacher ^  I 
do  not  love  ficM-preachmg. 

Warhurton,     The  Doctrine  of  Grace,  book  ii.  cb.  v. 

For  what  does  field-preaching  (for  instance)  imply,  but  a  famine 
of  the  word,  occasioned  by  a  total  neglect  in  the  spiritual  pastors 
appointed  by  law.  Jd.    lb,  book  ii.  ch.  viii. 


FIEND,  n. 

Fi'endpul, 

Fi'endlikb, 

Pi'endly, 

Fi'endish, 

Fi'endishnbss. 


n     Got] 

\feond,) 
Vfdnd ; 


Goth.  Jlganda^  Jiands;  A.  S. 
'.  fynd  ;  Dutch,  viiande  ;  Ger. 
Svi,JUnd:  from  the  Goth. 
^fig-an,  A.  S.  feog-an^  fean^  fian^ 
odisse^  to  hate.  Junius,  Wachter, 
and  Jhre.  Tooke,  also,  considers 
it  to  be  the  present  participle  of  the  verb,  ^an,  to  hate, 
meaning  {mhaudU  some  one,  any  one,)  hating.  See 
Fie,  and  Foe. 

A  hater,  »c.  of  good  ;  and  thus,  a  worker  of  evil ; 
applied,  emphatically,  to  the  Devil  and  his  ministers. 

Cambinhoy  bercs  him  cojr,  fat /wi/f^'s  whelp, 
>er  with  craft  he  has  >am  raft,  it  may  not  help. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  281. 
He  shal  haue  my  soule.  ^at  a1  soules  made 
And  defende  hit  fro  yefeende, 

Piert  Phuhman.     Vision,  p.  133. 
The  ymage  of  ypocricie  ymped  vpon  fendes. 

Id.     Crede,  sig.  C  2. 
Feondes  tmdfoendehenet.  hf  for  me  shuUen  sUnde 
And  be  at  mjf  byddyng. 

Id.     Fw.o«,p.  361. 
And  Jon  answerde  and  seyde,  comandour,  we   sighen  a  man 
cAstinge  out  fendit  in  thi  name,  and  we  han  forboden  him  :  for  he 
sueth  not  thee  with  us.  fficlif.    Luh,  ch.  ix. 

This  frere  bosteth  that  he  knoweth  helle, 
And,  Qod  it  wot,  that  is  but  litel  wonder, 
Freres  aod  fendet  ben  but  litel  asunder. 

Chaucer.     The  Sompnouret  Prologue. 

He  seraed  frendly,  to  hem  that  knew  him  nouht, 
But  he  wafendly,  both  in  werk  and  thought. 

Id,     The  ChanoncM  Yemannet  Tale,  v.  16781 . 

This  letter  spake,  the  quene  delivered  was 
Of  so  horrible  •.fendiiche  creature. 
That  in  the  castle  non  so  hardy  was 
That  any  while  dorste  therein  endure. 

Id,     The  Man  of  Lowes  Tale,  v.  5171. 

For  through  thefendes  sleight  him  thought, 
Amonge  other  goddes  mo. 
That  Serapis  spake  to  him  tho, 
Whom  he  sigh  there  in  great  araie. 

Oower.     Conf,  Am,  book  v.  fol.  02. 


Sith  that  the  whole  kyngdome  of  Deuyls,  sayeth  he,  is  agayoste  the     rip vn 
kyngdome  of  God,  howe  may  it  then  bee  that  Sathan  casteth  out  " 

Salhan  ?  excepte  peraduenture  the  fiendes  make  battayle  and  goe    vw'^rv 
together  by  the  eares  among  themselues.  *  *  "'*^^'^- 

Udail,     Mark,  ch.  iii.      ^'•V^^ 

This  woman  was  so  fen^sk,  that  the  Diuell  perceuing  her  nature  : 
put  ^erln  the  minde,  that  she  shoulde  anger  her  husband  so  sore 
that  she  might  giue  him  occasion  to  kil  her,  and  then  should  he  be 
hanged  for  her. 

Sir  Thomas  More.      Worhes,  fol.   1187.     The  second  Booke  of 
Comfort  against  TrUulacion,  ' 

That  cursed  man,  that  cmeW  feend  of  hell 
Furor,  oh  Furor,  hath  me  thus  bedight. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  6. 


-  Regard  his  hellish  fall. 


Vfhose  fiendftU  fortune  may  exhort  the  wise 
Only  to  wonder  at  unlawful  things. 

Mar  low.     Tragical  History  of  Dr,  Faustus. 

Say,  wa1I-ey*d  slaue,  whither  wouldst  thou  conuay    I 
This  growing  image  of  ihy  fiend-like  face. 

Shakspeare,     Titus  Andronicus,  fol.  48. 

Dames  under  a  cloake  of  modesty  and  devotion,  hide  nothing  but 
pride  And  fiendishnese. 

Hall.     Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  439.     An  Holy  Panegyriche, 

The  yery  fiends  know  for  what  crime  they  fell, 
And  so  do  all  their  followers  that  rebel : 
If  then  a  blind,  welUmeaning  Indian  stray, 
Shall  the  great  gulf  be  show'd  him  for  the  way. 

Dryden,     ReligiO'Laici. 

Ye  scowling  shades  who  break  away. 
Well  do  ye  fly  and  shun  the  purple  day. 

Every  fiend  zndfiend-like  form, 

Black  and  sullen  as  a  storm. 

Rowe.     Ode  for  the  New  Year^  (1716.) 

He  calls  for  famine,  and  the  mesi^gre  fiend 
Blows  mildew  from  between  his  shrivel'd  lips. 
And  taints  the  golden  ear. 

Cawper.     The  Task,  book  ii. 

With  speech  so  sweet,  so  sweet  a  mien 
You  excommunicate  the  Spleen, 
Which,  ^ii(/-/ti(r,  flies  the  magic  ring 
You  form  with  sound,  when  pleas'd  to  sing. 

Green,     The  Spleen 

FraRCE, 

Fi'ercely, 
Fi'erceness, 
Fi'erce-descendino, 
Fi'erce-flamino, 
Fi'erce-minded. 
Vossius  observes,  differ: 


T  Fr.  Jier,  farouche;  It. 
\Jiero,  ftroce;  Sp.  feroz ; 
1  L^t  f ems,  from fira,(Mo\ich 

J^  <pjp»,  pro  Oripa,  a  celeritaU 
dictum,  from  Oi^av,  currere, 
to  run.)  Ferua  and  ferox, 
that  animal  is  called  ferum, 
quod  nuUo  sepio,  aut  custode,  aervatur  ;  ferox  autem  ad 
mores  perlinet.  Junius  suggests,  whether  Chaucer  may 
not  allude  to  the  origin  of  this  word  in  the  expres.sions 
*'  As  sharp  as  ^re^**  PI,  T.  v.  39,  and  {quod  propius 
accediQ  ^' As  Jierae  as  any /re,"  Teat,  Cr.  185.  See 
Ferocious. 

According  to  the  Etymology  of  Lennep,  applied  pro- 
perly to  those  animals  which  run  afier  or  pursue,  ac, 
their  prey ;  and  generally, 

Impetuous,  rapid,  ravenous,  eager  to  attack  or  de- 
stroy; fearless,  vehement,  furious,  violent,  in  attack  or 
pursuit :  and  generally,  furious,  violent.  And  in 
Ben  Jonson,  violent,  excessive,  (credulity.) 

And  the  Erl  of  Penbroc,  and  the  Erl  of  Storgoil  that  was  so  fen. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  513. 

Therfore  «e  the  goodnesse  and  thefersnesse  [severitatem]  of  God, 
ghe  the  fersttesse  unto  hem  that  felden  doun,  but  the  goodnesse  of 
God  into  thee,  if  thou  dwellist  in  goodnesse. 

Widif,    Romaynes,  ch.  ai. 
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FIEBCE. 


Th«u  aimed  they  hem  comeolT 
or  such  umoiir,  as  to  hem  fell. 


Whan  they  weie  aimed, /ert  and  fell 
They  went  hem  forth  all  in  a  rout 
And  set  the  castel  all  about. 

Ckaneer,     The  Ranumi  of  the  Rote,  fol.  150. 

You  must  tbinke  that  ye  haue  to  do  wytb  wylde  beastes,  whiche 
oeiog/erce  of  nature  whe  they  be  finte  taken,  must  bee  shutt  vp  and 
tamed  with  tyme. 

Brendk.    Qmntm  Curtiui,  book  vi.  foL  143. 

Being  come  ouer  to  that  side  of  the  riuer  where  we  were,  they 
saddled  their  horses,  and  being  mounted  vpon  them  with  their  lances 
charged,  they  came  very/erce/y  running  at  vs. 

HaUuyt.     Voyage,  ^e.  vol.  iii.  fd.  476.     Miiet  Philips. 

And  whan  thevr  courage  was  chaufed,  or  that  by/Senneete  of  the 
*^     ^  they  were  in  daunger,  than  force  constrayned  them  to  strike 
the  eworde. 

Sir  ThomoM  Btyoi,    The  Qovermmr,  book  L  cb.  xviii. 


with 


Lvp.  Ay,  CsBsar,  this  is  be. 

C«s.  Let  him  be  whipped.    lictors,  go  take  him  hence 
And  Lupus,  for  jwu  fierce  credulity, 
One  fit  him  with  a  pair  of  larger  ears : 
Tis  Cesar's  doom,  and  must  not  be  revoked. 

Ben  Jommm.    Poetaeter,  act  v.  sc.  1 . 

With  that  he  drew  his  flaming  sword,  and  strooke 

At  him  wofiereebfy  that  the  upper  marge 
Of  his  aeuen-folded  shield  away  it  tooke. 

And  glauncing  on  his  helmet  made  a  large 
And  open  gash  therein. 

Speiuer,     Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  5. 

The  Gmnls  charged  the  right  wing  more  fiereeitff  so  that  hardly 
tbcy  miglit  have  been  abidden,  had  not  by  good  hap  the  dicutor  been 
tliere  in  person.  HoiUmd.     h'viue,  fol.  259. 

But  euermore  those  damzels  did  forestall 

Their  furious  encounter,  and  iheir  fiercenetae  pall. 

^tenter.     Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  can.  4. 

At  the  first  the  Oaulea  only  were  sharp  set  and  eger  for  battatle ' 
bet  afterwards  the  Roman  soJdiours,  by  rushing  into  fight  and  skir- 
aiish,  exceeded  fane  the /carceneMe  and  forwudoesse  of  the  French. 

HoUand.     Uvitu,  fol.  257. 

The^  that  had  sail'd  from  near  th'  antarctic  pole. 
Their  treasure  safe,  and  all  their  vessels  whole. 
In  sight  of  their  dear  country  ruin*d  be, 
Without  the  guilt  of  either  rock  or  sea  1 
What  they  would  spare,  ovlt  fiercer  art  destroys 
Surpeasing  storms  in  terrour  and  in  noise. 

fFa/ler,     Of  our  laie  War  with  Spain, 
Tbta^fiereely  rushing  on  the  daring  foe 
His  lifted  arm  prepares  the  fatal  blow  : 
But,  jealous  of  his  fame,  Apollo  shrouds 
The  godlike  Trojan  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 

Pope.    Homer,    Bittd,  book  zzi. 

With  that,  his  courser  urging  on  to  flight, 
He  vanisb'd  from  the  mournful  city's  sight, 
With  cries  and  load  laments  they  fill  the  air. 
And  curse  the  cruel  Gods,  in  fiercenets  of  despair. 

Bowe,    Lucan,  book  vii. 


By  no  baneful  herb 


No  daring  tiger,  no  grim  lion's  glare, 

So  fierce-deecending  wolf,  no  serpent  roll'd 

In  spires  immense  progressive  o'er  the  land, 

Disturb'd.  Thornton.    Liberty,  part  v. 

[This]  from  the  dying  youth  the  warrior  tore, 
And  the  refulgent  prixe  in  triumph  wore. 
His  rynfieree-fiamina  o'«r  the  trophy  roll. 
That  wakes  the  slumb  ring  vengeance  of  his  soul. 

Pitt.     Virgil.     JEneid^  book  xii. 

Tile  bodj  of  the  king  ahook  with  fear,  and  forgetfulness  seized  his 
Jkree^minaed  confidence. 

18.    Bithop  fVileon't  Bihie  by  CrutweU. 


i  confidence. 
3  Maee.  ch.  vi.  v. 


Yet  let  a  Poet  (Poetry  disarms 
Tbe/erce*/  animals  with  magic  charms) 
Risk  an  intrusion  on  tby  pensive  mood, 
And  woo  and  win  thee  to  tby  proper  good. 
Cowper. 
VOL.  XXII, 


Retirement. 


No,  blest  chieft !  a  hero's  crown 

Let  th'  Athenian  patriots  datm : 
You  Uufiercefy  won  renown 

You  aisnm'd  a  milder  name. 

Jomee.    An  Ode  in  ImitoHon  of  CaUiitratut, 

So  when  his  shaggy  mane  a  lion  shakes, 
And  with  loud  roar  his  slumbering  fury  wakes  ; 
If  chance  he  view  the  man  whose  soothing  art 
First  tam'd  the/frceneM  of  his  lofty  heart, 
His  pride  consents  th'  ignoble  yoke  to  wear. 

Hoote.    Jenuakm  Delivered,  book  viii. 

FIERI  FACIAS,  a  judicial  Writ  of  Execution  where 
Judgment  is  had  for  debt  or  damages  recovered  in  the 
King's  Courts,  by  which  Writ  the  Sheriflfis  commanded 
to  levy  them  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  Defendant. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  words'in  which  it  is  addressed 
to  the  Sheriff,  quod  fieri  facias  de  bonis  et  cataUi$,  &c. 
It  must  be  sued  vrithin  a  year  and  a  day  after  Judg- 
ment, or  the  Judgment  must  be  revived  by  a  Scire 
Facioi  ;  but  if  a  Fieri  Facias  sued  in  time  be  not  exe- 
cuted, a  second  Fieri  Fctdas  or  Elegit  may  be  sued 
out ;  and,  as  it  is  said,  at  the  expiration  of  several  years 
without  a  Scire  Facias,  provided  continuance  are  entered 
from  the  first  Fieri  Facias.  Tomlin's  Law  Dictionary. 
FIFE,  \  Ft.  fifie;  It.  piffero;  Ger.  'pfdffe, 
Yi'yjou  J  which  Wachter  derives  from  puffen  or 
pjuffen,  to  blow. 


PIERCE. 
^FE 


With  outcries  every  whera 


The  clamours,  drums,  zxk^fifee  to  the  rough  charge  do  sound, 
Together  horse  and  man  come  tumbling  to  the  ground. 

Draytem.    Poly^lbion,  song  22. 

«-_^_ —— . —  And  when  you  hear  the  drum 

And  the  vile  squeaking  of  the  wiy-neckt>(/e. 
Clamber  you  not  vp  to  the  casements  then, 
Nor  thrust  ^our  head  into  the  publique  streete 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fooles  with  varnisht  faces. 

Shahipeare.     Mtrchant  of  Venice,  fol.  170. 

Astonish'd  at  the  view,  he  cross'd  the  road^ 
(Tho*  gorg*d  and  reeling  with  the  nauseous  load] 
Commands  the  drums  and  shrillery^cito  cease, 
And  thus  begins,  when  all  was  hush'd  in  peace. 

Lewi*.     The  7%ebaid  of  Statiue,  book  iv. 

And  sweetest  songster  of  the  winged  kind, 
What  thanksy  said  he,  what  praises  shall  I  find 
To  equal  thy  melodious  voice  ?  in  thee 
The  rudeness  of  my  rural  fife  I  see. 

Philipe.     The  fifth  Pastoral. 

— ^-^ To  fifes  and  trompets  clear 

From  ev'ry  vessel  in  a  blended  sound 
^eply  the  concave  shores. 

Giover.     The  Athenaid,  book  xx. 

The  •*  wry-necked  Fife,"  in  the  above  Extract  from 
Shakspeare,  has  been  whimsically  mistaken  by  one  of  the 
Commentators  for  the  instrument  itself,  instead  of  the 
musician.  **  It  appears  from  hence,"  (this)  says  Mr. 
Monk  Mason,  *'  that  the  Fifes  in  Shakspeare's  time  were 
formed  differently  from  those  now  in  use,  which  are 
straight  not  wry-necked."  Mr.  Boswell  has  corrected 
this  blunder,  and  illustrated  the  true  meaning  by  a 
passage  which  places  his  interpretation  beyond  doubt. 
*'  The  Fife  here  does  not  mean  the  instrument,  but  the 
person  who  played  on  it."  So  in  Bamaby  Rich's 
Aphorismes  at  the  end  of  his  Irish  Hubbub,  1618,  "a 
Fife  is  a  wry-Tieckt  musician,  for  he  always  looks  away 
from  his  instrument." 

Horace  and  Shakspeare  were  equally  well  acquainted 
with  Human  Nature,  and  hence,  (not  from  the  later  writer 
of  the  two  having  the  former,  with  whom  he  was  wholly 
unacquainted,  in  his  thoughts,)  has  arisen  a  striking 
parallelism.  The  Roman  Poet  advises  the  fair  Asterie 
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Kxtenl. 


in  the  absence  of  her  husband  not  to  expose  herself 
to  the  gaze  of  neighbouring  admirers, 

Primd  nocte  domum  e/atufe  ;  neque  in  viat 

Adcantum  queruice  despice  tibice.  iii.  7. 

Jessica  and  Asterie  were  formed  of  the  same  clay,  and 
obviously  were  exposed  to  the  same  danger. 

The  Fife  has  six  finger  holes,  and  comprises  two 
octaves  from  the  lowest  D  in  the  treble  to  D  in  alt ;  but 
the  shrillness  above  B  in  alt  is  very  unpleasing.  It  is 
rarely  used  unless  in  military  bands,  into  which  it  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  French  after  the 
battle  of  Marignano,  and  it  generally  corresponds  with 
B  l>  of  the  musical  scale. 

FIFESHIRE,  an  Eastern  County  of  Scotland,  lying 
between  the  Frith  of  Forth  on  the  South,  and  the 
Frith  of  Tay  on  the  North,  and  bounded  on  the  East 
by  the  German  Ocean.  On  the  West  and  North-West 
it  borders  on  the  Counties  of  Perth,  Clackmannan,  and 
Kinross,  its  outline  in  this  part  being  very  irregular  on 
account  of  the  great  encroachments  of  Kinross-shire. 
The  ancient  district  of  Kinross  (head  of  the  Peninsula) 
was,  about  the  year  1426,  divided  into  the  two  Counties 
of  Fife  and  Kinross ;  and  at  the  Revolution  the  three 
Parishes  of  Orwell,  Cleish,  and  Tullibole,  which  till 
then  belonged  to  Fife,  were  added  to  the  latter  County. 
Fifeshire  extends  from  56°  1'  to  56°  27'  of  North  lati- 
tude, and  from  2°  37'  to  3°  39'  of  West  longitude ;  its 
extreme  length  is  about  41,  its  breadth  17  miles,  and 
Population,  its  area  470  square  miles.  The  population,  at  the  time 
of  the  last  Parliamentary  Returns,  had  increased  at  the 
following  rate : 

Years.  Population.  Increase. 

IHOl 96,900} 8  percent. 

1811 104,600', 

1821    116,800} 12  percent. 

The  number  of  the  actual  resident  inhabitants  in  1821 
was  114,506,  which  gives  the  high  average  of  243  to 
each  square  mile.  In  this  number  were  comprised 
25,749  familes,  of  whom  there  were  employed 

In  agriculture 5,260. 

In  trade  and  manufactures 13,748. 

In  other  occupations 6,741. 

This  County  is  advantageously  situated ;  a  very  large 
proportion  of  it  being  washed  either  by  the  estuaries  of 
the  Forth  and  Tay  or  by  the  German  Ocean,  and  the 
harbours  along  the  coast  being  numerous.  The  project- 
ing land  on  the  East  is  terminated  by  Cape  Fifeness, 
from  which  the  Car  rocks,  a  dangerous  ridge,  extend 
some  way  into  the  sea.  In  the  Frith  of  Forth  about 
two  miles  from  Aberdour  is  the  small  Island  of  Inch- 
colm^  (the  Isle  of  St-  Columba  or  Amonia.)  I*  pos- 
sesses the  remains  of  a  Monastery,  which  was  founded 
about  the  year  1123  by  King  Alexander  I.  This 
Monastery  was  often  pillaged  by  the  English,  and  the 
angry  Saint  is  stated  by  Fordun  to  have  wrought  several 
miracles  in  punishment  of  the  robbers.  The  Island  is 
now  guarded  by  a  battery  of  ten  guns.  In  the  mouth 
of  the  Frith,  six  miles  from  Anstruther,  is  the  Isle  of 
May,  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  but  very  narrow ; 
it  has  good  sheep  pasturage,  abounds  in  rabbits,  and 
is  frequented  by  various  sea-fowl.  It  formerly  had  a 
Priory  and  a  Chapel.  A  Light-house  here  was 
originally  built  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

Fife  exhibits  numerous  inequalities  of  surface,  but 
contains  no  ground  that  can  properly  be  termed  moun- 
tainous.    It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  elevated 


Coa^l  and 
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M 


Surface. 


tract,  stretching  Eastward  from  the  borders  of  Loch      F 
Leven,  in  the  adjoining  County.     The  highest  hills  are    SI 
the  Lomonds,  by  which  it  is  partly  separated  on    the  ^*^ 
West  from   Kinross-shire;    East  Lomond  being  1466 
feet   above   the  level  of  the  sea.     In   the  South-East 
Largo  Law,  though  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Forth,  has  an   elevation  of  only  952  feet. 
The  hills  on  the  North  are  a  continuation  of  the  Ochill 
Hills.     The  aspect  of  the  County  is  beautiful  and  popu- 
lous along  its  shores,  but  on  ascending  inland  it  becomes 
rather  bleak  in  appearance.     The  Rivers  of  Fife  are  not  Ri^ 
remarkable  for  magnitude.     The  Leven  issues  from  the  Lcf 
celebrated  Loch  of  the  same  name  in  Kinross-shire,  and, 
after  an  Easterly  course  of  12  miles  through  a  beautiful 
strath,  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  the  port  of  Leven, 
where  there  is  safe  shelter  for  shipping.     On  this  streann 
there  are  several  mills,  and  it  abounds  with  salmon  and 
trout.     It  is  joined  by  the  Lothrie  and  by  the  Orr,  the 
latter  of  which    receives    the  Lochty.     The  Eden  is  Ed< 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  several  small  streams  in  the 
Parishes   of  Strathmiglo  and  Falkland,    and   running 
mostly  in  a  North-East  direction  by  Cupar,  the  County 
Town,  it  loses  itself  in  the  German  Ocean,  about  two 
miles  North-West  of  St.  Andrews.     It  abounds  with  red 
and  white  trout,  and  has  a  salmon  fishery  at  its  mouth. 
The  Gair,  or  Guard  bridge  over  this  river,  consisting  of 
six  arches,  was  built  in  the  begining  of  the  XVth  century. 
The  Lakes  in  this  County  are  small ;  some  have  been  i^ik 
drained  and  the  ground  cultivated,   but  several   still 
remain.     The  Loch  of  Lindores  in  the  North  is  a  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water  about  four  miles  in  circumference. 
Kil-Conqvhar  Loch  in  the  South-East  is  nearly  of  an 
oval  form,  and  two  miles  in  circuit.     Both  these  are 
frequented  by  water  fowl.     Lochgellie,  Camilla  Loch^ 
and  Lochfitty  are  situated  in  the  West. 

The  climate,  as  no  part  of  the  County  exceeds  nine  ^jj^ 
miles  from  the  sea,  in  general  is  much  milder  and  more 
favourable  to  vegetation  than  in  many  districts  farther 
South.      In  the  tract  adjoining  the   Frith    of  Forth, 
which  is  less  elevated,  and  better  enclosed  and  planted 
than  others,  snow  rarely  lies  lonji- ;  in  the  middle  and 
northern  parts,  however,  the  climate  is  not  so  genial. 
The  soil  is  of  various  characters,  including  clay-loam,  ^ 
gravel,  sand,  and  moss.     Along  the  Forth  it  is  for  the  ^^ 
most  part  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  produces  luxu- 
riant crops  of  all  kinds, — wheat,  barley,  beans,  oats, 
grass,  turnips,  and  potatoes.     The  ground  here,  when 
enclosed  and  laid  out  for  pasture,  brings  a  very  high 
rent.     Between  this  division  and  the  high  land  South 
of  the  Eden  the  soil  is  inferior  ;  whinstones  abound  in 
it,  and  there  are  several  heathy  and  barren  moors.    The 
valley  on  each  side  of  the  Eden,  which  as  far  East  as 
Cupar  was  formerly  called  Strath-Eden,  or  the  How  of 
Fife,  is  very  productive.    Northward  from  this  valley  to 
the  river  Tay  the  land  has  a  whin-rock  bottom,  but  even 
in  this  hilly  district  the  soil  is  in  general  excellent,  and 
there  are  some  uncommonly  fertile  vallies.     The  South 
and  East  coasts  of  the    County  are  skirted  in   most 
places  by  Links,  which  usually  consist  of  land  that  has 
drifted  from  the  sea  shore,  and  has  buried  the  original 
soil   often  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.     Rabbits  are 
numerous  in  these  tracts.     The  agriculture  of  Fifeshire  ^^^ 
bears  a  high  character,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  lands 
appear  to  have  attained  to  a  state  of  improvement  at 
an  earlier  period  than  the  rest  of  Scotland.     Many  of 
the  hills  are  altogether  arable,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
County  are  stated  to  be  under  cultivation.     Oats  are  Prcxi 
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FIFB-     raised  more  ezteimiTely  than  any  other  grain,  and  a 

SHIRS,  considerable  quantity  of  barley  is  produced.  The  cul- 
^■'"v*^^  tivation  of  wheat,  which  had  become  less  common  than 
it  was  in  former  times,  has  more  recently  been  extend- 
ing, and  has  kept  pace  with  the  progpressive  improve- 
ment of  the  soil.  Beans  and  peas  thrive  best  towards 
the  coasts ;  potatoes  are  largely  raised ;  turnips  are  met 
with  principally  in  the  South-East.  There  is  a  good 
share  of  artificial  grass ;  and  flax  being  in  request  for 
the  manufactures  oif  the  County,  its  culture  is  very  pre- 
valent Hardly  any  natural  wood  is  to  be  seen,  but 
plantations  are  numerous,  especially  round  the  seats  of 

i}:de.  proprietors.  This  County  has  been  long  distinguished 
for  the  excellence  of  its  cattle  and  the  breed,  and  its 
crosses  are  found  nearly  all  over  Scotland.  The  pre- 
vailing colour  is  black,  though  they  are  not  less  esteemed 
if  grey,  or  spotted,  or  streaked  with  white.  The  chief 
object  of  the  breeder  is  the  carcase,  the  dairy  but  a 
secondary  one.  The  breed  of  horses  has  been  much 
improved ;  the  sheep  are  mostly  of  the  ancient  dun- 
laced  species,  and  they  are  not  numerous  except  on  the 
.Lomond  Hills. 

Mlaenk  Few  Counties  in  Scotland  possess  a  more  abundant 
supply  of  valuable  minerals  than  Fifeshire.  From  the 
Forth  Northward  almost  to  the  Eden,  coal,  lime,  iron- 
stone, and  freestone,  are  found  in  a  great  variety  of 
places,  and  of  the  best  quality.  Dysart  and  Dunferm- 
line coal  was  among  the  first  wrought  in  the  County, 
the  working  having  been  commenced  more  than  five  cen- 
turies ago,  as  appears  by  a  charter  gpranted  to  Dunferm- 
line Convent  in  1291.  The  pits  are  said  to  have  had 
periodical  eruptions  about  once  in  forty  years,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  pyrites  ;  a  remark- 
able one  occurred  in  1662,  and  the  effects  may  still  be 
traced  by  the  calcined  rocks.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  Northern  boundary  of  the  great  Scottish  coal  field, 
which  commences  at  Saltcoats  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire, 
terminates  in  Fife  on  the  South  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Eden.  Lime  is  used  in  the  County  as  well  as  exported 
from  it  in  large  quantities.  Whinstone  is  abundant, 
especially  in  the  Northern  division,  and  marl  is  to  be 
met  with  in  several  places.  Copper  is  thought  to  exist 
in  the  Lomond  Hills,  and  a  lead  mine  of  rich  ore  was 
discovered  tliere  many  years  ago;  but  the  attempts 
made  to  work  it  were  soon  relinquished.  A  grey  mar- 
ble has  more  recently  been  found  near  Kingsbams ; 
cornelians  and  agates  are  obtained  in  the  hills  North  of 
the  Eden,  a  few  pieces  of  jasper  have  been  gathered 
there ;  and  at  Ely,  on  the  South-East  coast,  are  amethysts 
of  considerable  intensity  of  hue.  which  have  been  com- 
monly esteemed  as  rubies. 

ytmhc'        Fifeshire  has  long  been  distinguished  as  a  manufac- 

^^'*  turing  County.  The  linen  manufacture  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  important,  and  embraces  various  kinds  of 
the  fabric,  damasks,  diapers,  ticks,  &c.  The  making  of 
sea-salt  has  been  an  established  business  on  the  South 
coast  fi»r  many  centuries.  Brewing,  distilling,  and  the 
fabrication  of  leather,  soap,  candles,  bricks  and  tiles 
are  also  carried  on.    Ship-building  is  followed  in  several 

Trade.  of  the  ports.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  County  is  chiefly 
with  the  North  of  Europe ;  but  its  coasting  trade  is  of 
the  most  importance ;  the  shipping  employed  in  both 

aad  fisbery.  branches  has  been  computed  at  20,000  tons.  The  fishery 
both  for  herrings  and  white  fish  is  also  a  source  of 
wealth  and  occupation  to  the  inhabitants. 

Aattqttucf.  There  are  numerous  antiquities  in  this  County  besides 
those  which  we  have  noticed  in  connection  with  the 


towns.  The  nnns  of  several  Castles  are  to  be  seen :  fife- 
those  of  Roayth  Castle  in  the  Parish  of  Jnverkeithing ;  -^HIRE. 
Loch  Orr  Caatie  on  a  small  island  in  the  lake  of  that  ^^^v^* 
name ;  Balgorne  CcuUe  on  the  South  bank  of  the  Leven 
in  Markinch  Parish;  CraighaU^  and  Tarvet  Toujer, 
both  in  the  Parish  of  Ceres.  Tlie  Castle  of  Wemyn^  a 
large  and  magnificent  building,  in  which  (among  many 
other  spots)  Lord  Damley  is  said  to  have  had  his  first 
interview  with  Queen  Mary,  (February  13,  1565,)  is 
still  inhabited.  There  are  also  some  remains  supposed 
to  be  Danish ;  and  the  marks  of  two  Roman  encamp- 
ments, one  of  which,  not  far  fix>m  Loch  Orr,  is  thought 
to  be  the  spot  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  {Agric.  26,)  where 
the  IXth  Legion  was  attacked  by  night,  and  nearly  cut 
off  by  the  Caledonians.  On  the  Eastern  coast  of 
Leuchai's  Parish  in  the  tract  called  Sheughy  Dike,  or 
Taits's  Moors,  which  is  traditionally  reported  to  have 
been  first  peopled  by  the  crews  of  a  Danish  fleet  which 
was  wrecked  there,  are  four  broad  and  fine  canals 
almost  parallel ;  the  longest  is  nearly  two  miles  in  ex- 
tent, running  towards  the  Eden  on  the  South,  and  the 
Tay  on  the  North ;  except  in  dry  summers  they  are 
usually  filled  with  water.  Of  Monastic  remains  those 
of  Balmerino  Abbey y  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tay,  and  of  the  Abbey  ofLindoreB,  are  the  most 
striking.  The  ancient  Palace  of  Falkland^  though  in 
ruins,  has  the  South  front  remarkably  entire  and  partly 
inhabited.  It  was  originally  a  Castle  of  the  Ma^ufis, 
Earls  of  Fife,  but  was  forfeited  to  the  Crown  in  the 
reign  of  James  I. ;  it  was  aflerwards  enlarged  and  ornar 
mented  by  James  V^  and  made  a  Royal  residence. 

Fifeshire  is  divided  into  the  four  districts  of  Cupar,  Divisiocj. 
St  Andrews,  Kirkaldy,  and  Dunfermline,  and  contains 
61  Parishes.  There  are  13  Royal  Burghs,  vi».  Dun- 
fermline, In verkei thing,  Burntisland,  Dysart,  Kinghom, 
Kirkcaldy,  Easter-Anstruther,  Wester- Anstruther,  Crail, 
Kilrenny,  Pittenweem,  St.  Andrews,  and  Cupar,  which 
severally  unite  either  among  themselves  or  with  other 
towns  to  return  a  Representative  to  Parliament.  The 
towns  along  the  coast  of  Fife  seem  in  general  to  have 
been  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  in  ancient  times 
than  at  the  present  period ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Royal  Burghs  of  Ely,  Falkland,  Newburgh,  and  Earl's 
Ferry,  owing  to  their  inability  to  bear  the  expense, 
renounced  their  privilege  of  sending  a  Representative 
to  Parliament.  The  County  returns  one  Member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  St.  Andrews,  the  two  Anstru- 
THERS,  Burntisland,  Crail,  and  Cupar,  have  already 
been  described  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

Dunfermline  is  a  Royal  Borough,  16  miles  North- 
West  fi-om  Edinburgh.  Population  in  1821,  13,681. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  Town  is  situated  on  a  lofty  hill, 
200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  fi-om  which  it  is  dis- 
tant three  miles.  It  is  the  largest  manufacturing  town 
in  the  County,  and  particularly  excels  in  diaper  and 
table  linen.  The  remains  of  a  Benedictine  Monastery, 
built  by  Malcolm  III.,  Canmore,  the  eldest  son  of 
Duncan,  whom  Macbeth  assassinated,  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  part  of  its  Church  is  still  used  for  parochial  ' 
service,  although  the  Abbey  itself  was  savagely  burned 
down  by  Edward  I.  Next  to  lona  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  usual  cemetery  of  the  Scottish  Kings ; 
and  the  remains  of  Robert  Bruce  were  discovered  in  it 
in  1618,  during  the  progress  of  excavations  for  a  new 
Church.  Some  vestiges  of  a  Castle,  built  also  by  Mal- 
colm Canmore,  are  still  visible  ;  and  in  a  Palace  to  the 
South-East  of  the  Town,  of  which  little  more  than  a 
<22 
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wall   remains,  a  diinuiey  is  shown  as  marking'  the 
apartment  in  which  Charles  I.  was  bom. 

Dymrt  is  a  Royal  Borough,  14  miles  North-East 
/from  Edinburgh.  Population  in  1821,  6529.  The 
manufacture  of  checks  in  it  is  extensive,  and  much  salt 
is  made  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  harbour  is  good, 
and  coal  is  largely  exported.  On  a  high  rock  to  the 
West  of  the  Town  stands  the  ruined  Castle  of  Ravens- 
craig. 

JnverkeUhing  is  a  Royal  Borough,  on  a  rising  ground 
above  a  Bay  of  the  same  name,  18  miles  North  from 
Edinburgh,  and  eight  East  from  Dunfermline.  Popu- 
lation in  1821,  2512.  The  harbour  is  large  and  safe, 
and  the  chief  exports  are  coal  and  salt 

Kilrenny  is  a  Royal  Borough,  three  miles  West  from 
Crail.     Population  in  1821,  1494. 

Kinghorn  is  a  Royal  Borough,  nine  miles  North-East 
from  Edinburgh.  Population  in  1821,  2443.  It  stands 
on  a  steep  declivity,  verging  to  the  sea ;  its  trade  is  far 
from  brisk  :  a  little  to  the  Westward,  at  Pennycuir^  is  a 
Ferry  much  frequented,  being  nearly  opposite  to  Leith. 
Kirkcaldy  is  a  Royal  Borough,  13  miles  North-East 
from  Edinburgh,  and  three  North  North-East  from 
Kinghorn.  Population  in  1821,  4452.  It  stands  on  the 
shore  of  a  Bay  of  the  same  name,  on  a  gentle  ascent ;  its 
Western  suburb  is  called  lAnk  Town  ;  its  Eastern,  fh>m 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  small  stream  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  Path-head,  The  harbour  is  safe,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  XVIIth  century  the  trade  of  the  Town 
was  very  considerable.  AAer  declining  from  that 
time  it  has  latterly  revived.  The  manufactures  are 
chiefly  of  linen,  and  coals  are  largely  exported.  It  is 
the  birth-place  of  Michael  Scott,  and  of  a  more  recent 
Philosopber  of  a  widely  different  cast,  Adam  Smith. 

Pilienweem  is  a  Royal  Borough,  24  miles  North- 
Wesl  from  Edinburgh.  Population  in  1821,  1900.  It 
is  built  on  an  elevated  spot  above  the  harbour,  and 
chiefly  exports  coal  and  salt.  An  Augustine  Priory,  of 
which  some  remains  are  standing,  communicated  sub- 
terraneously  with  a  great  weem^  or  cave,  from  which 
the  Town  derives  its  name. 

Beauties  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv. ;  Thomson's  General 
Fi€W  of  the  Agriculture  of  Fife ;    General  Report  of 
Scotland. 
FIFTEEN,  f .  c.  five^  and  ten.    See  Five. 
As  in  the  zer  of  grace  tuelf  hundred  itjtftme 
Contek  bi  gan  bi  tuene  horn. 

R,  Oiomcttter,  p.  509. 
Men  ggSjiveten  schillynges  for  a  goos  or  hen. 

R.  Bnmne,  p.  174. 
At  mortal  batailles  hadde  he  h^n /ftcne. 
And  foughten  for  our  faith  at  Tramissene 
In  listes  thries,  and  ay  slain  his  fo. 

Chaucer.     The  Prologue,  v.  61. 
The  Lapland  bay  where  he  arriT'd, 

Now  cald  Saint  Nicholas  bay, 
Though  Russian,  ^efii  hundreth  miles 
From  Moscow  is  away. 

H^amer.    Album's  Bngiamdy  book  zi.  ch.  xliii. 
If  Dot  for  God's,  for  Mr.  Wheatlye*s  sake 
Levell  the  walkes  ;  suppose  these  pittfalls  make 
Him  spraine  a  lecture,  or  misplace  a  joynt 
In  hu  long  prayer,  or  YM^ifeteenih  point : 
Thinke  you  the  dawei  or  stares  can  set  him  right  ? 

Corbet.    Iter  Boreale, 
rhat  way  which  the  Apostles  us*dy  was  to  call  a  council  ;  from 
which  by  any  thing  that  can  be  learnt  from  ihtjl/teenth  of  the  Actt, 
a»  Uithful  ChriMiian  was  debarr'd,  to  whom  knowledge  and  piety 
■igbl  gire  entrance. 

iittiom.    AfMOM  of  Church  Oovermment,  i^c.  book  i.  ch.  vi. 


FIFTH,  1      /.  e.  that  unit  whkhJSwik,  or  which 
Fi^FTHLT.  J  maketh  up  the  nnmber^/Ece. 

And  dyede^yjl/^edayaydiorwedoelyBow;^  _ 

R,  Giomeater,  p.  &0. 

Sib.  The  Umn  strangos  aeeke  yoa,  nnda■^  to  take  Chcir  Icanc : 
and  there  ta  a  Ibre-nmocr  come  fivm  aX^>  the  Prineeof  Monxco. 
SUhapemre.     Mendkmmt  o/Femee,  toL  163. 

Fi/lthif,  they  covnied  all  tfaea  as  wicked  aad  Rprobatc  whyche 
were  not  of  their  aecte. 

WhUf^.    /l^faMr,fBl.41. 

.    FITTY,       "J 

Fi'ftieth,      >     /.  e.Jlve  tens, 
Fi'ftt-fold.J 

BndJene  hondred  ler  and>[^'  and  two. 

After  thai  Ood  an  erthe  com,  this  spon«inge  was  ido. 

R  Glomeealer,  p.  466. 
And  Lenl^  is  liiUe  h:fn  to  pray  Edward  for  pes, 
Gyuea  Edward  for  his  trespas^^'  ^ouaand  marks. 

R,  Brmmme,  p.  237. 

Who  receiuinge  their  pledges,  committed  them  to  the  kepinge  of 
Phradatea,  and  from  thence  the  fsPife  day  reloonied  agayne  lo  hys 
campe. 

Brende.     Qmrniua  Cunimt,  b«»k  ri.  p.  148. 

Let  worse  follow  worse,  till  the  worst  of  all  follow  him  laughing 
to  his  f^nu^fiPy-foid  a  cuckold. 

Shahgpeure.     Amtomy  and  aeopatrOy  fol.  340. 

This  Ji/iieth  yere  shal  he  a  ycre  of  jubile  unto  you,  ye  shall  not 
sowe,  neither  reape  that  which  growcth  of  it  self,  nether  gather  (the 
grapes)  therof,  that  are  left  rnlabonred. 

LeviHcus,  ch.  zxr.  w.  12.     Geneva  Bihie,  1561. 

Advance  thy  golden  mountain  to  the  skies; 
On  the  broad  base  oijifty  thouaaod  rise ; 
Add  one  round  hundred,  and,  (if  that's  not  foir,) 
hAdi fifty  more,  and  bring  it  ton  aquare. 

Pope,    Imktatianz  of  Horace^  book  L  ep.  €. 

Rubens  set  out  with  such  a  train  that  the  duke  apprehended  the 
ezpence  of  entertaining  so  pompons  a  visitor,  and  wrote  to  stop  his 
journey,  accompanying  the  excuse  with  a  present  oi fifty  pL«toles. 
Wialpok.    Anecdote*  ofPamiiny^  vol.  ii.  p.  147. 

FIG,  n.  ^      A-  S.^ec ;  ly.Jiighe ;  Ger.  fnge ; 

It,  Jlco  ;  Sp.  higo  ;  I^. 
from  the  Gr.  <rvc^, 
rather  thinks,  from 
^,  grossuM ;  the  fig  tree  producing 
(grosms)  green  fruit  or  Jigs  when  other  trees  produce 
flowers.     See  Vossius,  and  Maitinius,  in  v.  Ficus, 

But  of  the  fiye-tre  leme  ye  the  parable  whanne  now  faia  braunchc 
is  tendre  and  leves  ben  sprungun  out,  ye  knowen  that  somer  is 
nygh.  Wiciif    Jl«r*,  ch.  xiii. 

Leame  a  similitude  of  the  fygge-tree.  When  his  braunchea  are 
yet  tender,  and  hath  broughte  forth  leues,  ye  knowe  that  sommer  is 
neare.  Bibie,  Anna  1551 . 

And  whan  they  knewe  that  they  were  naked,  they  sowed  of  a  fig" 
tree  leves  in  manner  of  breches,  to  hiden  hir  members. 

Chaucer,     The  Permmea  Tale,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 
And  thus  hauing  more  respeot  vato  his  present  then  to  his  person, 
because  1  perceiued  him  to  be  vain-glorious,  I  bade  him  welcome  and 
gaoe  him  a  dish  of  figs. 

Hakluyt.     Voyage^  8fc,  vol.  i.  fol.  278.     Steuen  Burrawe, 
What  could  %,fi0'leafe  hide  from  God  ?  and  did  they  thioke  the 
innocent  trees  would  conspire  with  them  to  conceale  traytors. 

PwrchoM,     Pilgrimage f  book  v.  ch.  v. 
So  couDsel'd  bee,  and  both  together  went 
Into  the  thickest  wood  ;  there  soon  they  cboac 
T\it  fig-tree,  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renown*d, 
Bui  such  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known 
Ih  Malabar  or  Decan  spreds  her  armes 
Braunching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar'd  shade 
High  overarch't,  and  echoing  walics  between. 

Milton,     Paradise  Lost,  book  is.  L  1 1 01 . 
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FIG.  C3ot  Defilihy  you  make  mea  fools,  and  wwrjlg'breeehet. 

^^\f^m^  Bmmmtmi  ami  FteieAer.    TAe  &oni/W  Z^y,  act  iv.  sc.  1 . 

CkMe  by,  a  rock,  of  lets  enonnoiis  height 
Breaks  the  wild  waves,  and  form  a  daogerous  strait : 
FoU  on  its  crown  a/E^'«  green  branches  rise. 
And  shoot  a  leafy  forest  to  the  skies. 

Pope,    Homer,     Oc£^ff<y,  book  zii. 
Alt  the  objector  makes  himself  diversion  about  their  sewingy^- 
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together  for  aprons :  "  having,  it  seems,  (says  he  with  a  sneer) 
all  things  necessary  for  sewbe."  I  apprehend  what  be  means :  they 
wanted  needle  ud  thread,  and  perhaps  thimble  too. 


fFt^trlaMd.     Workg,  vol.  vi. 
ch.  iii.  V.  7. 


Scripture  rhtdicaied,  Qen, 


If  by  thoae  oaks  with  roving  steps  you  wind 
An  image  fresh  oi  ^ig-iree  formed  youll  find ; 
Though  cloth*d  with  bark,  three  legg'd  and  void  of  ears, 
Ph>mpt  for  the  pranks  of  pleasure  he  appears. 

Fuwket,    Theoeriim.    Epigram  4. 

• Thus  cochinille 

Feeds  on  the  Indian/y;  and,  should  it  harm 
The  foster  plant,  its  worth  that  harm  repays. 

Grander.     The  Suffor  Cane,  book  ii. 
TiMjr  dropped  into  the  }rolk  of  an  egg  the  milk  that  flows  from  the 
leaf  of^a  young^5^/ree,  with  which  instead  of  water,  gum,  or  gum- 
dragant,  they  mixed  their  last  layer  of  colours. 

fVaipoie.  Aneeddet  of  PamHng^  vol.  i.  p.  44, 
To  make  pu  Fio,  by  thnistiiig  the  thumb  between 
two  of  the  closed  fingers  into  the  mouth,  {biting  the 
ikumh,)  is  a  mode  of  insult  rery  generally  known 
throughout  Europe.  Mr.  Douce  gives  a  long  and 
satisfactory  explanation  of  it,  (///.  of  Shakapeare,  i. 
492,)  in  which  he  traces  it  to  the  infamis  digitut  and 
mamu  Uuciva  of  the  Romans,  mixed,  probably,  with 
tome  reference  to  the  odious  and  loathsome  disease 
known  to  that  People  by  the  name  Ficui.  A  bronze 
Satyr  at  Herculaneum  is  described  by  Winckelhnann  as 
so  using  his  fingers ;  and  we  have  already  pointed  out 
eertain  amulets,  thus  representing  a  hand,  employed  by 
the  Ancients,  and  still  retained  by  the  Spaniards,  as  pre- 
serratiTes  against  Fascination.  Mr.  Douce  adds,  that 
the  first  Italian  authority  for  ^r  lefiche^  is  to  be  found 
in  Dante,  (Jnfirno^  xxv.  od  in.)  It  is  used  by  that 
blaspheming  Pistoian,  who,  as  the  Poet  observes,  ex- 
ceeded Capaneus  himself  in  his  arrogance  against 
Heaven: 

Mfine  deSe  aae  parole,  ii  ladro 
Le  mam  aizb,  con  ambeduo  le  fiche, 

Oridamdo  :  togSDio,  ch*a  te  le  tquadro. 

In  French, /siVe  lajigue,  he  remarks,  is  to  be  found  in 
a  Satire  by  Guyot  de  Provens,  a  Poet  of  the  Xllth  cen- 
tury. For  its  Spanish  origin,  dar  una  higa — higa  para 
toi,  he  does  not  assign  a  date.  The  Germans  say,  die 
fagen  weisen ;  and  the  Dutch,  de  vijgJie  setten.  Min- 
afaew  thinks  the  custom  allusive  to  a  contemptuous 
punishment  (which  is  well  known  and  will  scarcely 
bear  description  here)  inflicted  by  the  Emperor  Frederic 
Barbaroasa,  in  1162,  upon  the  Milanese,  in  return  for 
an  afiront  offered  to  his  Empress,  during  their  revolt. 
He  refers  to  Munster  and  Krantz  as  his  authorities ;  and 
Archdeacon  Nares  says  the  story  may  be  found,  among 
other  French  Books  on  Proverbs,  in  the  MatinSes  Seno- 
noun,  85.  Both  Archdeacon  Nares  and  Mr.  Douce, 
however,  refuse  assent  to  this  origin.  The  former  points 
U>  the  difference  of  meaning  between  the  Spanish  higo,  a 
%,8nd  higOy  which  obtains  also  in  the  Italian,  and  which 
the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  has  illustrated  with  suffi- 
cieot  clearness  for  our  purpose ;  for  the  equivoque  is  al- 
most paralleled  in  Greek :  avKov  B^iKokeiro  to  rrj^  vvfi(t>fi9 
»^ioy.  With  ourselves  the  expression  has  assumed  an 
huocent  meaning  ;  ^*  a^o  for  thy  friendship,"  "  Vijico 
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for  the  phrase,"  in  the  mouth  of  andent  Pistol,  are  fore- 
runners  of  the  more  modem,  '•  I  don't  care  afig  for  you  ;** 
floods  pili,  nauci^  mhilipendo;  and  sometimes,  as  is  evi-  ^'G**T. 
dent  firom  The  second  Part  of  Henry  IF.  v.  8,  this  phrase  ^*"v^ 
was  accompanied  by  a  gesticulation  which,  at  first,  per- 
haps, being  similar  to  that  employed  in  Spain  and  Italy> 
has  gradually  degenerated  into  snapping  the  fingers. 

Archdeacon  Nares  adds,  that  allusions  are  often  met 
with  in  our  Dramatists  to  the  poisoned  Fig,  fi-equently 
uswi  in  Spain  as  an  instrument  of  secret  vengeance. 
This  allusion,  he  says,  is  proverbial  also  in  France. 
Les  illustres  Proverbes,  ii.  58. 

The  best  Fios,  in  Commerce^  are  brought  fiwn 
Turkey,  curiously  packed  in  cases.  Faro,  the  South  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  afford  others  of  an  inferior 
quality,  which  are  generally  packed  in  mats.  These  are 
dried  after  being  dipped  in  hot  ley  made  of  the  ashes  of 
the  fig  tree.  Kgs  are  very  nutritive,  easily  digested, 
and  gently  laxative.  They  are  used  in  Medicine  as 
lubricating  emollients,  as  ingredients  in  pectoral  decoc- 
tions, and  suppurating  cataplasms ;  also  by  themselves 
when  wanned,  as  phlegmons  to  the  gums  and  other 
parts  which  will  not  readily  admit  poultices. 

PIGARY,  I.  e.  vagary. 


Is  she  not  a  woman,  and 
Subject  to  those  mzdfyariee  her  whole  sex 
Is  infected  with. 
Beaumont  and  Fletrker. 


,  1. 


Cupi^M  Revenge,  act  ii.  sc. 

O.  Small  Sp.  We  old  men  hare  our  crotchets,  onr  conundrums, 
OuT/igaret,  querks,  and  quibbles, 
As  well  as  youth. 

Ram  Alieg,  act  iii.  sc  1. 
FIGENT,  perhaps  fi-om  fidge  or  Jig,  q.d.Jidging. 
Unsteady,  unfixed,  quick. 

ViRT.  I  have  known  such  a  wrangling  advocate. 

Such  a  little. fyent  thing ;  O,  I  lemember  him, 
A  notable  talking  knave. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     The  Utile  French  Lawyer,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Quick.  I  will  carry  a  sailor's  gown  and  cap,  and  cover  her ;  and 
a  player's  beard. 

Sir  Prt.  And  what  upon  her  head  ? 

Quick.  I  tell  you,  a  sailor's  cap :  'slight,  God  forgive  me^  what 
kind  otjtg-ent  memory  have  you  ? 

Sir  Pet.  Nay  then,  what  kind  of  Jigent  wit  hast  thou  ? 

Eaetward  Hoe,  act  iii. 

A.  S.  feohtan,  Jighi-an  ;  D.  vechtan  ; 
Ger.  fechten  ;  Sw,fekta.  Verba  pug- 
nandi  plerumque  formantur  a  manu, 
saysWachter,  and  derives  fi-om  the  Gr. 
trvKreveiv,  pugnare,  and  that  firom  rvf,  the  fist.  And 
thus,  to  fight,  will  be 

To  strike  or  hit,  or  beat,  with  the  hand  or  fist ;  to 
engage  in,  carry  on,  contend  in  battle,  in  war ;  to  war, 
to  combat. 

Vq  >is  strong  mon  was  slawe,  ^at  so  strong  was  in/ygt, 
Vs  men  bi  gonne  to  fle  and  fayn  ^at  heo  mygt. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  121. 

Catigco,  be  kynge's  bro>er  myd  hys  men  echone, 
Asailede  Horb  and  his  ost,  so  ^at  heo/owj/e  faste 
So  ^at  ^is  Catigan  yslaw  was  atte  last. 

Id 

Vor  hii  ne  cou^e  of fntenge. 

}er  vor  into  Normand^e  he  let  hem  sone  br^nge. 

Id,  p.  299. 

Right  vnto  )e  jate  with  ]»e  targe  ^ei  i^ede, 
Fighland  on  a  gate  vndir  him  ^ei  slouh  his  stede. 

R,  Brunncg  p.  183. 
And  whilk  did  wrong  &  whilk  r^ght. 
And  whilk  ma)rnt«ind  pes  &  /yght. 

Id.     Appendix  tg  Pre/ace,  p.  zcvii. 


FIGHT,©. 

Fight,  n. 
Fi'ghter, 
Fi'ghtino. 
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FIGHT.  ^y  *">'  P^^'er  Peers  my  ich  plyRte  )>e  my  trcuthe 

^.  J  To  defende  J>e  in  faith,  fytfhtc  ^auii  icii  s.liolde. 

^    ^     "  Piert  Plouhman.     ViMion,  p.  129. 

And  lo  a  whyt  hon.  and  he  that  sat  on  him  was  clepid  feithful  atul 
soothfast,  and  with  ryghtwtsnesse  he  deemeth  and/^A/i/A. 

Wiclif.     Apocalipij  ch.  xix. 

The  long  day  with  speares  sharp  yground 
With  arrows,  darts,  swerds,  and  maces  fel 
They^A/,  &  bringen  horse,  &  man  to  ground, 
And  with  her  axes  out  the  braines  quel. 

C/iaucer.     The  fourth  Booke  of  TroiUis,  fol .  1 76. 

Tliou  mightest  wenen,  that  this  Palamon 
In  h'ln^hting  were  as  a  wood  leon, 
And  as  a  cruel  tigre  was  Arcite. 

Id,     The  Kmghtet  Tale,  v.  1658. 

For  so  it  fell  that  ilke  stounde. 
That  he  hath  with  a  deadly  wounde 
(Fijfhttnde)  hh  own  hand  alaine 
Branch  us. 

Gower.     Conf.  Am.  book  i.  fol.  16. 

Thus  thei  defendon  vs  the  vices, 
And  sitten  him  sflfe  all  amiddc, 
To  flea  and^A/,  thei  vs  bidde. 

Id.     /A.  book  iv.  fol   72. 

The  Erie  of  Warwick  after  long  fight,  wisely  did  perceiuc  his  me 
to  be  ouerprtiS5;ed  with  the  multitude  of  his  aduersaries :  wherfore  he 
caused  new  men  to  relefe  thim,  i\\,i\  fought  in  the  forward,  by  reason 
of  the  whiche  succors,  Kyng  Edwardes  parte  paue  a  little  backo 
(whiche  was  the  cause  that  some  lokers  on,  and  no  ftghtin  galoped 
to  Londo,  saving  :  that  therle  had  wonne  the  feld. 

Hail.     Edward  IV.      The  tenth  Yere. 

They  seMorae  or  neuer  fall  out  among  themselues,  and,  as  for 
JightingM  or  brawlings,  wounds  or  manslaughters,  they  iieuer  happen 
among  them. 

Hakluyt.     Voyages,  8fc.  vol.  i.  fol.  5.').     Th€  Tartars 

He  put  downe  all  the  Jewes  and  lybertios-of  y*  Jewes,  and  set  up 
the  wycked  statutes.  He  durst  make  a  fyghtyntfe-tcoie  vnder  ihe 
castei.  Bible,  Anno  1551.     2  Maccabees j  ch.  iv. 

Servant  of  God,  well  done,  well  ha<«l  thou  fought 
The  better  fght,  who  single  hast  maintained 
Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 
Of  Truth,  in  word  mightier  then  they  in  armes. 

Mi/tcn.     Paradise  Lost,  book  vi.  1.  30. 

And  verily,  when  I  call  to  mind  and  remember  the  conflicts  and 
JSghts  at  sea,  in  the  first  Punick  warre,  for  the  space  of  xxiiii.  ycares, 
with  the  Carthaginians,  1  suppose  the  whole  age  of  Alexander  wuuld 
hardly  have  brought  about  and  finished  that  one  warre,  and  against 
one  of  those  two  states. 

Holiand.     Livius,  fol.  327. 

Nor  be  thou  forgot 

My  first  pool  bondman,  Geta,  I  am  glad 
lliou  art  tum'd  z  fighter. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Prophetess,  act  iv.  sc.  6. 

I  maruaile  why  wise  men  leauing  the  plaine  and  manifest  doctrine 
of  Christ,  whereby  he  teacheth  patience,  do  seek  corners  of  their  owne 
imagining,  to  the  intent  they  may  approoae^^A/my*  and  warres. 
Fox.     Martyrs,  fol.  447.      The  Storis  of  Walter  Brute, 

For  there's  the  folly  that's  still  mixt  with  fear. 
Cowards  more  blows  than  any  hero  bear ; 
Oi fighting  sparks  some  may  their  pleasures  say, 
But  'tis  a  bolder  thing  to  run  away. 

Dryden.     Absaiom  arid  Achitophel 

An  hour  and  more,  like  tides,  in  equal  sway 
They  rush'd,  and  won  by  turns,  and  lost  the  day  : 
At  length  the  nine  (who  still  together  held) 
Their  fainting  foes  to  shamefull/</A/  compell'd, 
And  with  resistless  force  o'er-ran  the  field. 

Id.     The  Fhwer  and  the  Leuf. 

She  seed  new  verdure  all  the  plain  o'enipread, 
Where  t\\e fight  burn'd,  and  where  the  battle  bled. 

Pitt,     On  the  approaching  Congress  of  Cambray. 

Some  calculate  the  hidden  fates 
Of  monkeys,  puppy  dogs  and  cats ; 
Some  runniog-nags  ^ndfightin^'CocAs. 

Butitr.     HudibraSf  part  ii.  can.  3. 


Whether  repletion  is  not  bad, 
Audfighters  with  full  stomachs  mad. 

Churchill.     The  Ghost. 

FIGITES,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  Hymenopterous^ 
Stingless  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  JcAw^Mmonirfcc, 
section  GaUicoltg,  established  by  Latreille. 

Generic  character.  y<7i<e/i7i«  necklace  shaped,  rather 
larger  at  the  end,  those  of  the  males  composed  of  four- 
teen, and  the  females  of  thirteen  joints;  angular  radial 
cell  distant  from  the  end  of  the  wing,  and  two  cubital 
cells,  the  first  of  which  is  nearly  square,  and  the  second 
very  large,  reaching  the  end  of  the  wing  ;  the  abdomen 
ovoid,  conical,  not  truncated  at  its  summit ;  egg-de- 
positor formed  of  three  jiieces. 

The  Fzg^i/e*  greatly  resemble  the  Cyzifpirfe*,  with  which 
they  were  for  a  long  while  confounded.  They  are  easily 
distinguished  by  the  difference  in  the  disposition  of  the 
wing  bones,  especially  by  the  small  size  of  the  cell, 
relatively  to  those  of  the  Cynipidcs,  and  by  the  form  of 
the  abdomen,  which  is  always  truncated  in  the  latter 
animals. 

These  animals,  like  the  Chalcidee,  are  fotnid  on  old 
walLs,  and  on  flowers  when  the  sim  is  .shining  brightly ; 
they  are  rarely  foimd  on  excrements. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  F.  scittellaris,  of  Latreille,  the 
Cynips  scutellarU  of  Rossi,  in  his  Fauna  Etrusca,  106, 
which  is  found  in  England.  Jurine  places  in  this  genus 
the  Cynips  ediogaster  and  the  Ophion  ahbreviator  of 
Panzer. 

FIGMENT,  Lat.  Jigmenium,  from  fingere,  Jicium. 
See  Fiction,  ante. 

There  be  of  those  that  esteem  prclaty  z  figment,  who  yet  can  pipe 
if  they  can  dance,  nor  will  be  utifurnish'd  to  shew  that  what  the  pre- 
lates admire  and  liave  not,  others  have  and  admire  not. 

Milton.     .An  Apology  for  Smectymnutis,  >ol,  i.  fol.  105. 

I  heard  he  was  to  meet  your  worship  here. 

Punt.  You  lieard  no  figmetU,  sir;  I  do  expect  him  at  every  pulse 
of  my  watch. 

Ben  Jonson      Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  act  iv.  sc.  4. 

He  doth  feed  you  with  fittons,  /7j/»i^«/*,  and  lc;isini,'s. 

Id.      Cynthia's  lieit/s,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

And  yet  after  all,  even  those  which  are  taken  in,  as  Justin,  Irencus, 
Athenagoras,  6cc.  furnish  out  evidence  enough  to  confute  the  ill-con- 
trived claim,  and  prove  it  n figment. 

Hater/and.     Use  and  Falue  of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquity,  ch.  vii. 

The  folly  and  unreasonableness  of  this  ridiculous  and  ungrounded 
figment,  I  cannot  better  display  and  reprove  than  in  the  words  of 
Cicero.  Bay.     On  the  Creation. 

FIGUERAS,  a  small  Town  of  Spain  in  the  Province 
of  Catalonia,  seated  about  10  miles  from  the  French 
frontier  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  plain,  and  containing 
between  4000  and  5000  inhabitants.  Its  streets  are 
wide,  and  it  has  a  square  surrounded  by  piazzas,  but 
the  houses  are  badly  built.  On  an  eminence  near  the 
Town  is  a  strong  and  magnificent  Fortress,  called  the 
Castle  of  St.  Ferdinand,  erected  at  an  immense  cost 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Its  .shape  is  an 
irregular  pentagon,  and  it  commands  the  whole  of  the 
adjacent  plain.  Every  building  within  the  Fortress  is 
bomb-proof,  and  it  is  rendered  more  formidable  by 
having  the  approaches  to  it  undermined.  This  impor- 
tant station  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  French  in 
1808  ;  but  was  surprised  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  night 
of  the  10th  April,  1811.  The  French,  however,  besieged 
it  anew,  and  in  the  following  August  compelled  the 
garrison  to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions.  72  miles 
North  North-East  from  Barcelona. 
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PI'GURE,  «. 
FVouRB,  n. 

Fl'oUIUBLE, 

Fi'qurate, 

Fi'g  CRATED, 

Fiouea'tion, 
Fi'gitrative, 
fx'oueatively, 

Fl'oUIUTlVENESS, 

Fl'OURIST, 

Fl^GURE-CASTER, 

Fi'gure-flinoer, 


FIGURE.       FI'GURE,  «.  T       ¥r^  JigurtT ;  It.  Jigurare ; 

Sp.  Jigurar;  Lat  Jigurartt  ; 
{romjingere^  to  form  or  frame ; 
ficUyr^  says  Varro,  cum  dicU 
fingo,  fi^uram  imponit,  De 
X-Ir.  lib.  V. 

To  frame  or  form,  to  fashion 
or  shape,  to  make  into  form 
or  fashion,  to  delineate,  depic- 
ture   or    portray  the    shape, 
form  or  image;  to  invest  or 
clothe  vrith^figureg:  meti^ho- 
rically,  to  imagine  or  conceive,  express  or  declare,  simi- 
larities or  resemblances,  representations  or  allusions, 
types,  symbols. 

To  make  a  figure^  emphatically,  a  great  figure^  an 
important  ^/Sg'ure,  a  handsome  ,/Sgttre. 

\Jigure  ;  applied  to  the  forms  of  numerical  or  Arith- 
metical characters,  and  thus^/S^res,  generally;  numbers 
or  arithmetic. 

The  JigiiTt  of  a  syllogism  ;  the  formal  arrangement 
or  disposition  of  its  component  parts. 

And  ghe  han  uke  the  Uberoacle  of  Moloch  and  the  sterre  of 
ghoore  Ood  Renfain,^wrtf  that  ghe  han  maad  to  worachip  hem. 
Widif,     Dedea  of  Jpot/iM,  ch.  \n. 
And  ye  tooke  vnto  you  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the  starre  of 
jonre  God  B/tmphsn,Jlgvre$  which  ye  made  to  worshyppe  them. 

BihU^Auno  1551. 
Marriagv  vt/lgwred  betwiz  Crist  and  holy  chirche. 

Chaucer.     The  Penonet  Taie,  vol.  U.  p.  371. 
Tell  us  aom  mery  thing  of  aventures. 
Your  terroes,  your  coloures,  and  jowjfffuresj 
Kepe  hem  in  store,  til  so  be  ye  endite. 

Id.     The  aerhet  Prohg^,  v.  7892. 
This  was  the  sweuen,  whiche  he  had, 
That  Daniell  anone  arad, 
And  said  hym,  ikxtXjigwe  strange 
Betokeneth  how  the  world  shall  change. 

Gower.     C<mf.  Am,    Prologue,  fol.  5. 
Both  these  sacraments  wtnjigwed  in  Moyses'  law,  baplisme  was 
JSgitred  by  circumcision  :  &  the  Lorde's  supper  by  the  eatyng  of  the 
paase-lambe. 

TyndaU.    fVorhes,  fol.  467.    The  Dedaraiion  of  the  Lord^e  Supper. 
Their  sacramentes  were  Jiguret  of  the  thinges,  but  our  conteyne 
the  very  thinges. 

Siephai^  Buhop  of  ffinchetter.  Of  the  Pretence  of  Chrute*t  Body 
m  the  Sacrameni. 
Thei  enterpreted  that  in  these  woordes  of  Jesus,  there  laie  priuely 
hidden  tome yE9rarra/e&  mistical  manier  of  speaking,  such  as  the  Lorde 
did  of  a  special!  propretee  that  was  in  him,  and  verai  muche  and  often 
vse  to  bring  in,  beguiling  by  meanes  of  that  same  colourable  speak- 
ing, not  onely  the  people.  But  also  the  verai  Apostles  selfes. 

Udaii.     Luke,  ch.  zviii. 
Now  if  any  man  be  superstitious  that  hee  dare  not  vnderstand  this 
thyng  njtguraieiy  spoken,  then  may  he  verifie  it  vpon  them  that  God 
raysed  from  naturall  death  as  he  did  Lazarus. 

fWrA.     fforhetf  fol.  35.     An  Answer  vnto  Sir  Thomtu  More 
After  this,  the  auctor  occupyeth  a  great  numbre  of  leaues,  that  is 
to  say,  from  the  Ivii.  leef  unto  the  Ixxiiii.  to  proue  Christes  wordes 
(this  is  my  body)  to  be  z  figurative  speche. 

Stephem,  Bishop  of  mnehetter.     Of  the  Pretence  of  Chritte't  Body 
bt  the  Sacrament,  p.  39. 
There  bee  three  parts  of  penannce  which  this  holy  prophet  sheweth 
derkely  and  fyguroHuely  by  the  symyiitude  of  tore  diners  byrdes, 
that  is  to  saye,  the  pellycane,  the  nyght  rauen,  and  the  sparowe. 

Fisher,    Chi  the  Seven  Penitential  Psa/met,  sig.  O  4. 
Who,  mov'd  with  her  sweet  fashion,  bad  her  rise 
With  gentle  language  full  of  comforting ; 
Read  her  request — but  thought  not  what  he  read 
The  lines  he  view'd  her  eyes  htdfgurtd. 

Damei.    History  of  the  Civil  Wars,  book  viii. 
K.  HiK nr.  Stanley,  we  know  thou  k>v'st  us,  and  thy  heart 
UJtgur'd  on  thy  tongue. 

Ford.     Perhin  fFarbeck,  act  i.  sc.  1. 


Part  loosly  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise 
In  common,  rang'd  in  figure,  wedge  thir  way, 
Intelligent  of  seasons. 

mitan.    Paradise  Lost,  book  vii.  1.  426. 


FIGURB. 


He  grants  what  they  besaught 


Instructed  that  to  God  is  no  access 
Without  Mediator,  whose  high  office  now 
Moses  in^^re  bears,  to  introduce 
One  greater,  of  whose  day  he  shall  foretell, 
And  all  the  Prophets  in  their  Age  the  times 
Of  great  Messiah  shall  sing. 

Id.    B.  book  xii.  1.  238. 
k  figure  is  the  superfices,  circumscription  and  accomplished  linea- 
ment of  a  body.     The  Pythagoreans  affirme  the  bodies  of  the  foure 
elements  be  ofa  sphearick  or  round^^re  ;  only  the  highest  of  them 
(to  wit,  fire)  is  pyramidall,  or  shaipe  pointed  aliove. 

HoUand.    PhUarch,  fdl.  667. 
Said  hee,  these  teeming  beasts  are  men  indeed. 

Whom  this  enchantresse  hath  transformed  thus, 
Whylome  her  louers,  which  her  lusts  did  feed. 
Now  turned  into^^tcres  hideous, 
According  to  their  mindes  like  monstrous. 

Spenter,    Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  12. 

Circumcision  is  a  figure  of  baptisme,  but  the  Leuiticall  priesthoode 
is  no  figure  of  the  mioisterie  of  the  Gospell,  therefore  we  may  well 
proue  the  baptizing  of  infantes  by  circumcision,  but  we  can  not  proue 
the  ordering  of  ministers  of  the  Gospell  by  the  ceremonies  used  about 
the  Leuites.  Wtitgift.     Defence,  fol.  169. 

For  let  us  consider  the  different  qualities  of  the  optick  nerves, 
humours,  tunicles,  and  spirits;  the  divers ^^rmj^* of  the  brain. 
GlanviL  The  FanUy  of  Dogmatizipg,  ch.  xxii. 
All  those  chains  which  vaine  lovers  forge  for  the  figuring  out  the 
powerfulnesse  of  beauty  may  be  said  to  be  those  irons  the  flesh  hath 
cast  off  and  set  upon  the  spirit,  which  is  truly  captivated  alwayes  by 
the  others  liberty. 

Mountague.     Devoute  Estayes,  Treat.  13.  sec.  6. 

The  differences  of  impressible  and  not  impressible ;  figurable  and 

noifigurd>le  ;  mouldable  and  not  mouldable  -,  scissible  and  not  scis- 

sible;   and  many  other  passions  of  matter,  are  plebeian  notions, 

applied  unto  the  mstruments  and  uses  which  men  ordinarily  practice. 

Bacon,     Natural  Hittory,  Cent.  ix.  sec.  846 

Wax  nmaiDi  figurable,  whether  it  be  melted  or  congealed. 

Digby.     Of  Bodies,  ch,  xvi. 

Plants  are  ally^ra/eand  determinate,  which  inanimate  bodies  are 
not.  Bacon.     Natural  History,  Cent.  vii.  aec.  602. 

Neither  doth  the  wind  (as  farre  as  it  carricth  a  voice)  with  the 
motion  thereof,  confound  any  of  the  delicate,  and  articulate  /^vrs- 
tions  of  the  air,  in  variety  of  words. 

Id.    B,  Cent.  ii.  sec.  b2U 

In  the  form,  1  wiQ  first  consider  the  general /s^raAoii,  and  then 
the  several  members.  ReliqmtB  Wottomaiue,  p.  14, 

The  metaphores  kfiguratiue  kind  of  speeches  that  Solomon  vseth 
in  those  bookes,  can  not  be  vnknown  to  any. 

Whitgift.    Defence^  foL  270. 

Your  good  mother  of  England  is  down  again  in  the  throng, 
who  with  the  rest  reads  it,  the  woman  Jesabel :  but  suppose  it  were 
wife :  a  man  might  as  well  interpret  the  word  figuratively,  as  her 
name  Jesabel  no  man  doubts  to  be  a  borrowed  name. 

Milton.     Remonstrants  Defence,  S^c.  vol.  i.  fol.  92. 

Buen  as  Christ  is  the  verie  vine,  abiding  reallie  vad  figuraliuelie 
the  vine :  so  the  Temple  of  Jerus^em  was  reallie  the  materiall  temple 
Ukdfiguraiiuelie  it  was  the  bodie  of  Christ. 

Fox.     Martyrs,  fol.  456.     The  Storie  of  W.  Bruce. 

PvE.  And  you  t^figurt-caster,  or  a  conjurer. 

Anonymous,     The  Puritan,  act  1 . 

Some  have  dealt  with  him  by  suit,  as  the  old  Satanian  hereticks, 
and  the  present  Indian  savages,  sacrificing  to  him,  that  he  hurt  not : 
others  by  covenant,  coditioning  their  service  ujpo  this  assistlce,  as 
witches  and  magicians ;  others,  by  insinuation  of  implicite  copact,  as 
charmers,  and./^re-oa«/er#. 

HaiL     Cont.     Christ  among  the  Gergetens. 

Now  I  come  to  you  :  yovixfigure-fiinger  finds. 
That  both  yeur  daughters,  notwithstanding  all 
Your  great  professions,  which  they  are  co-heirs  of, 
Shall  yet  be  beggars. 

Brome.    The  Merry  Beggars,  act  u 
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FIGURE        Th«  «>"&  *■  Qrotiu*  thinki,  bath  reipect  to  the  time  of  the  children 

_     *  of  Isrmers  departure  out  of  Egypt,  bj  which  the  time  of  the  Me^uas 

FILA-  ^"  fgitrtd  aod  typified,  not  without  a  wonderful  congnitty  of  tir- 

rcniTQ  cuDStances  disposed  br  Divine  Providence. 
I^UUb.  I—  BUhopBuiL     FTorib.  vol.  i.     SemumA, 

The  number  30  is  tiJSguraied  number  because  three  times  ten,  or 
five  time  six  make  this  oumber. 

Poiter.     On  the  Number  666,  p.  195. 

In  this  essay  he  [Boyle]  tnfoims  us,  that  gems  were  once  fluid, 
and  have  their  virtues  from  the  mineral  matter;  which  he  shows  from 
their  transparency,.^n<ro/i(m,  internal  texture,  &c. 

Bo^e.     Worki,  vol.  i.  p.  100.    iAfe. 

The  sum  of  this  doctrine  is,  that  the  typical  Melchizedek  blessed 
Abraham  in  and  by  bread  and  wine,  considered  as  symbols,  images, 
figurations  of  our  Lord's  passion  and  sacrifice ;    and  that  the  true 
Melchizedek  so  blessed  his  own  disciples  in  delivering  to  them  the 
benefits  conuined  in  his  passion,  by  the  like  symbols. 
Mater/and.     Workt,   toI.  viit  p.  333.      Dutindiota  of  Sacrifice, 
distinct.  11. 
Agreed  forms  of  speaking  have  no  deceit     From  hence  it  follows, 
that  all  usual  forms  of  rhetorick,  all  Jtgwrative  expressions,  though 
ftkey  seem  to  signify  that  as  true  which  is  not  literally  so,  yet  can  hy 
no  means  be  accounted  lies.    And  the  same  may  likewise  be  said  of 
^bles,  and  parables,  and  mythological  descriptions. 

Clarke.     Sermon  133.     0/the  Nature  of  Lyinff. 

Christ  there  said  of  them  that  received  him  in  the  sense  that  was 
meant  in  that  chapter,  that  all  that  did  so  eat  his  flesh  had  eternal 
life  in  them ;  therefore  these  words  can  only  be  understood  fyura- 
tiveiy  of  receiving  him  by  faith,  as  himself  there  explaina 

Burnet.     Hutory  of  the  Reformation^  Anno  1549. 

From  the  JSgurativeneas  therefore  of  thes^  expressions,  as  well  as 
from  the  nature  and  evident  reason  of  the  thing  itself,  it  is  plain  that 
the  kingdom  of  Satan,  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  is 
not  literally  a  kingdom  of  force  or  power,  but  in  the  spiritual  sense  a 
kingdom  or  party,  a  dominion  or  pre\alency  of  sin,  in  opposition  to 
the  kingdom  or  establishment  of  righteousness. 

Clarke,    Sermon  1.  vol.  viii. 

The  disposition  of  the  three  terms  [of  a  syllogism]  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  medium  with  the  three  terms  of  the  conclusion,  is  czWtd  figure. 
Port  Royai  Logick,  by  Oteli,  part  iii.  ch.  iv. 

But  least  of  all  does  he  favour  the  fyuriets,  or  memorialists  ;  for 
his  doctrine  runs  directly  counter  to  them  almost  in  every  line. 
Wa;erland.     Worke,  vol.  vii.  p.  164.     Sacramental  or  Symbolical 
Feeding  in  tJke  Euckariet,  ch.  vii. 

They  are  to  be  accounted  part  of  that  language  which  nature  dic- 
tates to  men.  They  are  not  the  invention  of  the  schools,  nor  the  pure 
product  of  study:  on  the  contrary,  the  roost  illiterate  speak  in 
/SffureSf  as  often  as  the  most  learned. 

Blair,     Lecture  14.  vol.  i. 

Men  are  used  to  talk  of  beauty  in  M.Jlgurative  manner,  that  is  to 
say,  in  a  manner  extremely  uncertain  and  indeterminate. 

Burke.     Of  tke  SubUme  and  Beautiful,  part  iii.  sec.  1. 

Whenever  the  imaginations  of  the  vulgar  are  much  awakened,  or 
their  passions  inflamed  against  one  another,  they  will  puur  forth  a 
torrent  o{  figurative  language,  as  forcible  as  could  be  employed  by 
the  most  artificial  declaimer.  Blair.    Lecture  14.  vol.  i. 

At  that  hallowed  hour  when  the  eucharist  is  consecrated,  Christ  is, 
again  figuratively  and  sacramentally,  presented  in  the  temple  on 
earth. 

Horn,    fVorki,  voL  v.  p.  157.     On  tke  Purification,  disc.  11. 

FILA'CEOUS,^      Lat.  Jilum,  a  thread.     As  the 
Fi'lament,  >f*r.  JUament ;  little  strings,  threads 

Fi'lamentous.  j  or  hairs,  in  veins,  plants,  roots, 
&c.  the  beard  of  a  root. 

It  is  the  stalk  that  maketb  thtJi/aceouB  matter,  commonly. 

Bacon,    Natural  Hittory,  Cent.  yii.  wee,  6\  A. 

[Pliny]  affirms  that  in  some  part  of  Tartarie,  there  were  mines  of 
iron  whose /!/SinneM/t  were  weaved  into  iucombustible  cloth. 

Sir  TkomoM  Brown,     Fuigar  Errore,  book  iii.  ch.  xiv. 

When  it  began  to  swell,  ther  divided  or  slived  it  longwise  into 
KDMilfilamenti  with  the  point  or  a  nedle  or  bodkin.  These /^amen/t 
or  strings,  they  dried  in  tne  shade,  and  laid  them  up  to  ser\-e  as  need 
should  require.  Holland,    Piime,  vol.  ii.  fol  218. 


The  doctrine  of  the  JUamentous  cataract  will  become  as  familiar  as  jr\[j^, 
any  esublished  theory  among  us,  only  by  supposin?  this,  like  all  other  CBOl'S 
membranes,  thickened  and  become  opaque  by  disorders.  . 

Tke  Student,  i.  p.  341 .       FIURIA. 
When  one  tossed  his  weaver's  beam  and  the  other  carried  the  V^p-^^,^^ 
gates  of  Oaza,  they  performed  their  prodigious  feats  by  ,teoder  /Ua- 
mentM  slighter  than  a  cobweb,  undiscemable  with  a  microscope. 

Searck.     Ligkt  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  part  i.  ch.  iii. 

The  JUaments,  antheras,  and  stigmata  of  flowers,  bear  no  more  re- 
semblance to  the  young  plant,  even  to  the  seed,  which  is  formed  by 
their  intervention,  than  a  chisel  or  a  plain  does  to  a  table  or  chair. 
What  then  are  the  filtnnents,  antherae,  and  stigmata  of  planta,  but 
instrumento  strictly  so  called.  Paiey.    Natural  Tkeology. 

Filacer,  Filazer,  or  Filizer.     FUizarius,  from 
YaX.JUumy  Fr,Jile,  Jilace^  a  thread.     An  Officer  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  so  called  because  heJiUi  those 
writs  whereon  he  makes  out  process.     There  are  four- 
teen Filacers,  who  make  forth  all  writs  and  processes 
upon  original  writs  issuing  out  of  Chancery,  as  well 
real  as  personal  and  mixed,  returnable  in  that  Court ; 
and  in  Actions  merely  personal,  where  the  defendants 
are  returned  summoned,  they  make  out  pone»  or  at- 
tachments, which  being  rettumed  and  executed,  if  the 
defendant  appears  not,  they  make  forth  a  Distringas, 
and  so  ad  infinitum,  or  until  he  doth  appear,  &c.     The 
Filaceis  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  were  Officers 
of  that  Court   before    the    Statute   10  Henry  VI.,  4, 
wherein  they  are  mentioned.     Of  later  times  there  are 
Filacers  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  who  make  out 
processes  upon  original  writs,  returnable  in  that  Court 
on  Actions  in  general.    Trye,  Jus  Filizarii^  or  the  FUa- 
zers'  Office  in  the  Court  of  King* s  Bench^  setting  forth  the 
Practice  by  Original  fFrit,  1684. 

FILAGO,  in  Botany ^  a  genus  of  the  class  Synge- 
nesia^  order  Superfiua,  natural  order  CorymbiferiB, 
Generic  character:  flowers  aggregate;  calyx  angular, 
imbricated,  scales  acuminate :  female  florets  among  the 
scales  of  the  calyx,  border  two-clefl :  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  border  four-clefl ;  receptacle  naked ;  down 
hairy,  none  in  the  margin. 

Seven  species,  natives  of  Europe. 

FILANDERS,  It.  JUandre;  ''Yr.  filandres;  the 
felanders;  small  worms  that  breed  in  bruised,  surfeited, 
or  foul  fed  hawks ;  also,  nets  to  catch  wild  beasts  with.'' 
And  Jilandre,  the  adj.  **  Streaked  with,  or  fliU  of,  small 
threads,  fibres,  felanders,*'  Cotgrave.  The  JUanders 
are  probably  thread  worms ;  worms  thin  as  a  thread ; 
from  the  \jvX.JHum,  a  thread.     See  Falconry. 

This  may  probably  destroy  that  obstinate  ^disease  of  the  filander 
or  back-worm. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.     Of  Hawks,     Miscel,  p.  115. 

FILARIA,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  Intestinal  worms, 
proposed  by  Muller,  and  adopted  by  Rudolphi^  and 
most  other  Naturalists. 

Generic  character.  Body  cylindrical,  elastic,  brittle, 
equal,  long ;  mouth  orbicular ;  the  sexes  separate  on 
different  individuals  ;  the  male  exciting  organs  extemaU 
double. 

This  genus  has  been  placed  with  the  Gordii  by  L«in> 
neus,  and  with  the  Ascarides  by  Pallas,  has  been 
divided  into  two  groups  by  Deslongchamps  ;  the  first 
are  the  true  Filaria,  and  the  second  (which  are  the 
Capsulaires  of  Zeder,)  he  calls  FUocapsulaires, 

When  these  worms  are  dead,  and  are  placed  in  water, 
they  rapidly  absorb  it,  unroll  themselves,  enlarge  and 
become  rigid,  the  skin  at  length  breaks,  and  emits  the 
intestines  and  organs  of  generation. 

The  Fitarim  are  found  in  i^  few  vertebrated  animals 
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and  in  some  insects,  but  they  are  rare.    Nothing^  is 
known  of  their  manner,  nor  of  the  duration  of  their  life. 
ThtF.  medinaYrBs  known  in  the  most  ancient  times* 
but  it  has  not  been  well  described  anatomically. 

FFLBERD,        "^     Junius  naj^Jorie  a  tmiUU  bar- 
Fi'LBsao-FooD,     >6u,  and  Skinner, /u//  and  beard; 
Fi'lbero-hedoe.  J  7.  d.  plenus  barbd  et  Umugine. 
Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  Todd  have  noted  the  passage  quoted 
below  from  Gower :  the  latter,  as  supplying  a  legitimate 
Etymology ;  the  former,  probably,  as  supplying  an  Ety- 
mology of  the  same  character  with  that  which  in  the 
22nd  page  of  Div,  ofPurleyy  vol.  ii.  he  has  produced 
from   Chaucer  of  the  word  Cohold.     Virgil's  Phillis 
(PAi/l»  amat  corylos)  has  a  claim  as  good  as  Gower's. 
Filberd  exists  in  no  other  language  than  the  English ; 
and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  our  ancestors  alone 
were  so  classical  as  Gower's  lines  suppose. 

Another  origin  (of  as  little  value)  is  given  by  Peach- 
am  in  his  Emblenu^  1612.  He  is  describing  an  English 
Fruit-garden. 

The  Persian  peach  and  fruitful  quince. 
And  there  the  forward  almond  grew. 
With  cherries  knowne  no  long  time  since. 

The  winter  warden,  orchard's  pride, 
The  Phitibert  that  loves  the  vale. 
And  red  queen  apple,  so  envide 
Of  school-boys  passing  by  the  pale. 
Upon  this  he  observes  in  a  note,  ''  The  Filbert  so  named 
of  PhiliberU  a  King  of  France,  who  caused  by  arte 
sundry  kinds  to  be  brought  forth ;  as  did  a  gardener 
of  Otranto  in  Italie,  by  clove-gilliflower  and  carnation, 
of  such  colours  as  we  now  see  them." 

PhillU 

Was  shape  into  a  nutte  tree 
That  all  men  it  mi^ht  see : 
And  after  Phillis  PhiiherH 
This  tree  was  cleped  in  the  verd : 
Ajid  yet  for  Demophon  to  aname, 
Into  this  day  it  beareth  the  name. 

Gower,     Conf.  Am.  book  iv.  p.  67.  col.  4. 
The  countrey  yeeldeth  many  good  trees  of  fruit,  as  JUberdt  in 
some  places,  but  m  all  places  cherie  trees,  and  a  kind  of  peare  tree 
meet  to  gnSe  on. 

Hakhtyt.     Foyage,  ifc.  vol.  iii.  fol.  132.     M,  Ani.  Parkhurtt. 
No,  Jockie,  rather  wend  we  to  the  wood. 

The  time  is  fit,  ^ndJUberds  waxen  ripe ; 

Let's  go  and  fray  the  squirrell  from  his  food ; 

We  will  another  time  heare  Willie  pipe. 

Browne.     The  ShepheriPt  Pipe. 
Then  as  a  nimble  squirrell  from  the  wood, 
Ranging  the  hedges  for  hhJllberd-/ood, 
Sits  partly  on  a  bough  his  browne  nuts  cracking, 
And  from  the  shell  the  sweet  white  kemell  taking. 

Id,    Britannia**  Potior aU^  book  i.  song  5. 
Thou  hast  a  brain  such  as  it  is  indeed  ; 
On  what  else  should  thy  worm  of  fancy  feed ! 
Yet  in  ^filbert  I  haue  often  known 
Maggots  survive,  when  all  the  kernel's  gone. 

The  Earl  of  Donet,  to  Mr.  Howard. 
Its  only  ornament  was  a  short  walk,  shaded  on  each  side  by  a 
Vbert'kedge^  with  a  small  olive  at  one  end. 

Fielding.    Joeeph  Andrewe,  book  ii.  ch.  iv. 
Bacon  and  JUbert'tarU  are  something  unusual. 

King,     The  Art  of  Cookery, 
When  a  man  plants  a  peach  tree  can  you  properly  say,  it  is  there- 
fere  Uted  that  he  shall  gather  peaches  and   not  plums  or  Jllberdt 
therefrom?       Search.     Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  ch.  xxvi. 

FILCH,   \     Junius   says,   Filtchy  JUch,  mffwrarU 
Fi^LCHER.  fdam  mbducere^  expilare ;  and  from  the 
Fr.  pUler,  Skinner  seems  to  think  it  may  be  derived. 
To  purloin,  to  pill  or  pilfer,  to  steal. 

VOL.  XXII, 


A  haid  wele  teUe,  >at  bagelle  &  beUe  heJUehki  ft  6ed. 

M.  Bnmne,  p.  282. 
If  thou  purloynst  one  mette  from  out 

a  thousand  mette  of  beanesy 
My  losse  is  lesse,  thy  facte  not  lesse 
in  this  thjjllehing  meanes. 

Drant.     Horaee.     EpMle  to  Qmintiut. 
For,  htMingjUcht  her  bela,  her  vp  he  cast 
To  the  wide  world,  and  let  her  fly  atone. 

Spenser,     Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  10. 
Which  he  practised  so  long,  that  in  the  end  he  gat  himselfe  the 
anger  and  displeasure  of  the  masters  and  keepers  of  the  said  ponds 
and  dstems,  with  his  continoall  and  immeasurable  yGfc^M^. 

Holland.     PHnie,  vol.  i.  fol.  251. 
Hto.  That  thoa  art  chosen,  venerable  Clause, 

Our  king  and  soveraign ;  monarch  o'  th'  maunders, 
Thus  we  throw  up  our  nab-cheats,  first  for  joy, 
And  then  our  JOchet. 

Beammoni  and  Fletcher.    Beggar^  Bueh^  act  ii.  ac.  1. 
— ^— >— — ^— —  For  never 
Will  I  leave  off  the  search  of  thie  bad  man. 
This  ^cAer  of  affections, -this  love  pedler. 

Id,    LofoeU  Pi^rimage,  act  Uf.  to.  1. 
Thilke  moral  shall  ye  nnderrtond 
Prom  school-boy's  tale  of  fayre  Irelond  : 
Which  to  the  fennes  hath  him  betake, 
To  filch  the  gray  duckefro  the  lake. 

Pope,    Imitaiioneim  hit  Timth,  (GAmoar.) 
While  the  sly  rogue  who  filch'd  the  prey. 
Too  close  beset  to  run  away, 
"  Stop  thief  I  stop  thief  1"  exclaims  aloud. 
And  BO  escapes  among  the  crowd. 

Uogd.    Bpittle  to  Mr.  Coimam. 

FILE,  A.  S.  fylan,  afylan^  and  befylan.  "  Afylan^ 
inquinare^  contaminate^  fcedare,  to  defile^  pollute  or 
make  filthy."     Somner.     See  to  Defile,  and  Filth. 

To  dirty,  to  pollute,  to  corrupt,  to  contaminate ;  in 
R.  Bnmne  (met)  to  disgrace  or  degrade. 
Eft  we  toke  him  fled,  brouht  hem  age^  to  toun, 
^e  conrte  opon  him  sat,  ^e  qntit  filed  him  &  schent 

R.  Bname,  p.  173. 
Quhat  hard  mischance y6/t/  so  thy  plesand  face? 
Or  quhy  se  I  thay  fell  woundes  ?  allace. 

G.  DougUu.    jEneadotf  book  ii.  fol.  48. 
Rod.  Sirrah,  I  scorn  my  finger  should  hefiTd  with  thee. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     The  Pilgrim,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 
Where  feeling  one  close  couched  by  her  side, 

Shee  lightly  leapt  out  of  her  filed  bed, 
And  to  her  weapon  ran,  in  mind  to  gride 
The  loathed  leachour. 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  Hi.  can.  1 

If  't  be  so, 

For  Banquo's  issue  haue  IfiPd  my  minde. 

For  them,  the  gracious  Duncan  haue  I  murthur'd, 

Put  rancours  in  the  vessell  of  my  peace 

Only  for  them,  and  mine  etemall  jewell 

Oiuen  to  the  common  enemie  of  man, 

To  make  them  kings ;   the  seede  of  v*anquo  kings. 

Shakspeare     Macbeth,  fol.  130. 

Oaths  are  necessary  for  nothing ;  they  pass  out  of  a  man's  mouth 
like  smoke  through  a  chimney  thzi  files  all  the  way  it  goes. 

fVilhint.     Inforced  Marriage ^  act  iii. 
DucH.  He  called  his  father  villain  and  me  strumpet, 
A  word  that  I  abhor  Vofile  my  lips  with. 

Toumeur.     The  Hevenger't  Tragedg. 

File,  v.  "j      See  Affile.     A.  S.  feolan  ;   Dutch, 

File,  n.    fviilen ;  GeT.feU-en  ;  which  Junius  thinks 

Fi'linos.J  may    be    from    that    0a\vv-€<y,  which 

Hesychius  interprets  Xafi-K-pifveiv^  gplendidum   reddere, 

Wachter,  that  it  may  be  from  the  Lat.  pol-ire. 

To  brighten,  to  smoothen,  to  polish,  to  refine ;  met. 
to  give  smoothness  or.  polish,  refinement  or  subtilty. 
But  thev  their  tongesyUe, 
Apd  make  a  pleasaunte  style. 

Shelton.     The  Bohe  of  CoHn  Chut, 
R 
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PILE.  ^*s  MTcr/Ze  y«t  half  ao  well  yfUi^ 

^       *  ^  *XoJUb  ^JUe  for  any  smithe's  entent, 

^    ~  As  I  was  made  ^JUmg  instrument, 

To  fiame  other. 

Wffmi,    The  mbtaed  Lauer  teeth  hU  Poly,  S^c. 
With  faire  diacoUrM  the  eveniof  ao  they  pass ; 

For  that  oldc  nan  of  pleasing  woidea  nad  store^ 
And  well  coM/Ue  his  tongue,  as  smooth  as  glass. 

Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  1. 


For  conuDOtt  chaiifbi  prmwuhu,  or  conoded  and  powdered  steel, 
the  loadstone  attracts  like  ordinary  ^'ii^«  of  iron. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,     Viilgar  Brrort^  book  ii.  ch.  ii. 

-*— — — And  laW|  is  but  a  forme, 

A  net  of  Vulcan's/tia^,  a  meere  inline, 
To  take  that  life  by  a  pretext  of  juatice, 
Which  you  pursue  in  malice  ? 

Ben  Jomon.    Sejanut,  act  iii. 
Some  there  bee  who  take  JUe-diut  of  lead,  put  the  same  in  an 
eaithen  pot  of  greene  potters  clay,  set  the  same  into  an  oven,  and  so 
let  it  calcine  therein  untill  such  time  as  the  pot  be  well  and  thoroughly 
baked.  HoUand.    P/im>,  toI.  ii.  fol.  519. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  he  [Sir  Edward  Grimston]  procured  a 
/Ue,  and  ao  cut  out  one  of  the  ban  of  the  window,  and,  having  a  rope 
eoBveyed  to  him,  he  changed  clothes  with  hu  servant,  and  went  down 
on  the  rope  ;  which  proving  a  great  deal  too  short,  he  leaped  a  great 
way,  and  having  done  that  before  the  gates  were  shut,  made  bis 
escape  without  being  discovered. 

Bnmei,    HUtory  of  Reformationy  Anno  1 558. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  trpon^JUingt  had  gained  a  fine  bluish  green 
colour,  but  the  spirit  that  swam  upon  the  other  JUrngt^  did  in  a  few 
hours  acquire  a  nne  redness,  which  afterwards  in  two  or  three  days 
degenerated  into  a  colour  like  that  of  the  exposed  fiSngt, 

Boyle.     The  Prodrndbienets  of  SpiriiMj  vol.  i.  p.  615. 

What,  though  the  footsteps  of  my  devious  Muse 
The  roeasurd  walks  of  Grecian  art  refuse  ? 
Or  through  the  frankness  of  my  hardy  style 
Mock  the  nice  touches  of  the  critic's  ^e. 

Ahenaide,     Ode  1.  book  ii. 

File,  V.  l      Fr.JUer;  loLUjUutn^  a  thread.     See  to 

File,  n,  j  Defile. 

To  draw  out  threads,  to  prolong,  to  extend  in  length ; 
and  thus,  to  move  in  a  line  or  file.  Also,  to  put  upon 
AjUe  or  thread,  string  or  wire,  or  other  similar  sub- 
stance ;  to  pass  such^/f2e  through  any  thing. 

'  My  endeavours 

Haue  euer  come  too  short  of  my  desires 
Y9t  JUPd  [/ird]  with  my  abilities. 

Shaitpeare.     Henry  FUI.  fol.  221. 
Card.  Please  you,  nr, 

I  know  but  of  a  single  part  in  ought 
Pertaines  to  th'  sUte,  and  front  but  in  the//f , 
Where  others  tell  steps  with  me. 

Id.    75.  fol.  208. 
And  where  it  not  ill  titling  for  this//«. 

To  sing  of  hills  and  woods  mongst  warres  and  knights, 
I  would  abate  the  stemoesse  of  my  stile, 

Mongst  these  sterne  stounds  to  mingle  soft  delights. 

SpeikMer,     Of  Mutability ^  book  vii.  can.  6. 
Reports  and  judgments  will  not  do't. 
But  'tis  dragoons,  and  horse,  and  foot : 
Worda  are  but  wind,  but  blows  come  home ; 
A  stout  tongu'd  lawyer's  but  amom^ 
Compar'd  to  a  9Xo\A  JUe-leader. 
Brome.    Political  Songt.     On  Sir  G.  B,  his  Defeat, 
Now  were  some  of  them  sallied  out  of  the  gates  alreadie :  and 
othen  followed  hard  after  at  t)ieir  heeles,  keeping  their  array  and 
every  man  commyng  orderly  into  his  JUe  and  rank. 

Holland.     Uvint,  fol.  129. 
The  horsemen  closely  among  the  rankes  MndfUet  of  the  footmen, 
gat  agaiae  to  their  [horses,  and  from  thence  rode  speedily  unto  the 
other  aide,  reporting  to  their  followes  the  victorie. 

Id,    n.  fol.  131. 


In  the  mean  time  I  may  be  boU  to  draw  this  corollary  from  wha* 
has  been  already  said,  that  Hkiejlle  of  heroick  poets  is  very  short. 
Dryden,    Ditcourte  on  Spich  Poetry. 

Achilles !  yes !  this  day  at  least  we  bear 
Thy  rage  in  safety  through  ^MjUes  of  war: 
But  come  it  will,  the  fatal  time  must  come, 
Nor  ours  the  fault,  but  God  decrees  thy  doom. 

Pope.    Homer.     I&ad,  book  xz. 


FILE. 
FILIBEG 


'  TTje  military  mound 

The  British ^/e«  transcend,  in  evil  hour 
For  their  proud  foes,  that  fondly  brav*d  their  fate. 

J.  Philip*      Blenheim. 


•  Taste  were  sacrilege. 

If,  lifting  there  the  axe,  it  dar'd  invade 
Those  spreading  oaks  that  in  fraternal  ^et 
Have  pair*d  for  centuries,  and  heard  the  strains 
Of  Sidney's,  nay,  perchance,  of  Surry's  reed. 

Mamm,     The  Enylith  Garden,  book  i 

Persona  who  are  nurtured  in  office,  do  admirably  well,  as  long  as 
things  go  on  in  their  common  order ;  but  when  the  high  roads  are 
broken  up,  and  the  waters  out,  when  a  new  and  troubled  scene  is 
opened,  and  the  file  affords  no  precedent,  then  it  is  a  greater  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  and  a  far  more  extensive  comprehension  of  things 
is  requisite  than  ever  office  gave,  or  than  office  can  ever  give. 

Burhe.     On  Amterictm  Tojcatiou. 

FI'LIAL,  1      Fr.  and  Sp.  Jllial;  It.  JUude,  from 
Filia'tion.  J  the  Lat.  filius^  a  son.     To  this  adjective 
formed  from  the  Latin  noun,  we  have  not  any  equiva- 
lent from  our  own  English  noun  **  Son." 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a  son;  relating  to,  having  the 
character  of  son. 

Bearinge  as  nature  requireth  all  Jtlial  reuerence  to  the  duches  his 
mother. 

Sir  Thomat  More.     fForhet,  fol.  63.    History  of  Richard  III 

He  said,  and  on  his  Son  with  rayes  direct 
Shon  full,  he  aU  his  Father  full  exprest 
Ineffably  into  bis  face  receiv'd  ; 
And  thus  thtjiliai  Godhead  answering  spake. 

Milton.     Paradise  Lost,  book  vi.  1. 722. 

The  Father  knows  the  Son ;  therefore  secure 
Ventures  h'uJiUal  vertue,  though  untried, 
Against  whate'er  may  tempt,  whatever  seduce, 
AUure,  or  terrific,  or  undermine. 

Id.     Paradise  Regained,  book  i.  L  177. 

Indeed  the  worst  kind  of  feare,  v  that  we  call  servile :  but  the 
best  feare,  is  the  feare  of  servants.  For  there  is  no  servant  of  God, 
but  ietaetfUiaily. 

Hail.     Worhs,  vol.  i.  p.  438.    A  Holy  Panegyriche. 

The  sire  tlieu  shook  the  honours  of  his  heady 
Full  on  ihejilial  dulness. 

Dryden.    Mac-Flecknoe. 

The  first  and  roost  proper^moftoit  and  generation,  is  his  etemallv 
existing  in  and  of  the  Father;  the  eternal  xiyt,  of  the  eternal  mind. 
Waterland.     A  Defence  of  some  Queries,  qn.  7. 

I  now  return,  and  quit  ibe  martial  strife. 
My  sire  to  succour  on  the  verge  of  life  j 
Whose  feeble  age  the  present  aid  demands. 
And  kind  assistance  of  my  filial  hands. 

IVilhie.     The  Epiyoniad,  book  vi. 

He  [Dr.  John  Edwards]  is  persuaded,  that  all  of  them  have  been 
mistaken  by  the  misapplication  of  the  common  and  received  notion  of 
paternity  andyS/ia/ion,  in  the  translation  of  these  from  man  to  God. 
Nelson,     Ufeof  BUhop  Bull,  p.  269. 

FILIBEG,  Feilbeg,  Philibegw  Gael.^feodA,  a  fold, 
plait,  or  cloth,  and  beg,  little ;  or  perhaps  Goth.  I  si.  fila^ 
a  light  garment,  and  beig-a,  to  surround.  A  piece  of 
dress  worn  by  men  in  the  (Scottish)  Highlands  instead 
of  breeches.  Jamieson ;  who  gives  the  following"  extract 
from  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  1769,  p.  210,  "  The 
JHl'beg^  t.  e.  little  plaid,  also  called  kelt,  is  a  sort  of 
short  petticoat  reaching  only  to  the  knees,  and  is  a 
modem  substitute  for  the  lower  part  of  the  plaid,  being 
found  to  be  less  cumbersome,  especially  in  time  of 
action,  when  the  Highlanders  used  to  tuck  their  breeches 
into  their  girdle." 
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FI'LIGRANE,  or^     Fr.  JOigrane.  from  the  It.  JUi- 
Fi'liorex,  >^T0na,  a    word    composed    of 

Fi'liorained.  JJUunij  and  granum^  (a  very  old 
invention,)  Menage.  *'  Sp.  JUigrana^  JUigran-work ; 
which  is  curious  fine  work  in  silver  or  gold,  or  any  other 
metal ;  as  fine  as  threads,  and  therefore  has  its  name 
from^tim,  thread."  Delpino, 

Fiiigrmrud  or  JilgrauCd  (work)  is  described  in  the 
FcpU  Dictionary,  (1690,)  to  be  "Dressing  boxes, 
baskets,  or  whatever  else  is  made  of  silver  wire  work." 
And  Mr.  Todd  has  produced  a  Quotation  from  Dr. 
Brown's  Travels,  (I68b.) 

A  curioM  fiUgrane  handkerchief,  and  two  fair  JUigrmne  plates 
brought  out  of  Spain.  Dr,  Browne*     Tftuwh,  p.  147. 

Adam  and  Eve  in  bogle-work,  without  fig-leaves,  upon  canvass, 
curiously  wrought  with  her  ladyship's  own  ha&d ;  several  filagrain 
curiosities.  Taller,  No.  945. 

The  churches  of  our  ancestors  shot  up  into  spires,  towers,  pinna- 
cles and  fiHgrtt'Work,  and  no  such  thing  as  a  cupola  seems  ever  to 
have  been  attempted.  Swttibum.     Spain,  p.  439. 


In  FiLiGiUNE  work  gold  and  silver  wire  twisted  into 
serpentine  forms,  and  sometimes  plaited,  are  worked 
through  each  other,  and  occasionally  soldered  together, 
so  as  to  form  various  oniaments ;  the  threads  also  are 
frequently  melted  together  by  the  blow-pipe  into  little 
balls.  Beckmann,  from  whom  we  borrow  this  account, 
{History  of  Inventions,  ii.  231,)  states  the  manufacture 
to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  probably  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  East.  Grignon,  in  his  Bulletin  des 
fouilles  d^une  ville  Romaine,  (discovered  in  Champagne,) 
Paris,  1775,  vol.  i.  p.  22,  has  described  the  remains  of 
some  work  of  this  kind,  Une  piece  en  Filigrane,  sous  la 
forme  dune  sphere  applatie  ayant  un  trou  circulaire  au 
centre ;  elle  est  composke  de  fits  de  laiton  tors  et  unis 
entre  eux  comme  les  mailles  d'un  reseau.  Filigrane 
work  was  much  used  as  Church  furniture  for  shrines 
and  reliquaries  in  the  middle  ages.  A  cross  thus  oma 
mented  was  preserved  in  Notre  Dame  at  PariH,  as  we 
are  told  by  Menage,  {Diet.  Etym,  i.  593,)  which  was 
said  to  have  been  made  by  St.  Louis,  (S.  Eloy,)  who 
died  k.  D.  665  ;  and  Jungius,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the 
Reliques  in  the  possession  of  the  Elector  of  Brunswick 
Luneburgh  annexed  to  his  Dissertatio  de  Reliquiis,  1783, 
speaks  of  another  cross  of  similar  workmanship, 
attributed  to  the  Xlth  or  Xllth  century.  The  Art, 
though  now  neglected  in  Europe,  is  carried  to  great 
perfection  among  the  Turks,  Armenians,  and  Indians, 
notwithstanding  the  coarseness  of  their  tools.  Fili- 
grane has  sometimes  being  executed,  particularly  by 
Nuns,  in  stiff  paper  or  pasteboard  of  various  colours, 
intermixed  with  gilding. 

FILIICIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Microscopic  ani- 
mals, belonging  to  the  family  Urceolariada,  established 
by  Bory  St.  Vincent,  from  an  animal  first  described  by 
Mnller  under  the  name  of  Brachionus  passus. 

Generic  character.  Animal  with  a  conical  sheath,  be- 
hind attenuated,  as  into  a  pointed,  contractile  tail,  before 
truncated,  and  enclosing  the  whole  of  the  body  ;  when 
the  animal  is  extended  its  front  is  blunt,  and  furnished 
with  a  central  bundle  of  rotatory  hairs,  and  two  very 
long  beard-like  appendages.  The  only  species  of  the 
genus  is  very  rare ;  it  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Vaginicoles 
and  PoUiculinm, 

FILISTATA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Spiders,  tht 
type  of  the  family  Filistatidee,  established  by  Latreille: 

Generic  character.  Eyes  eight,  gprouped  on  an  eleva- 
ted front  on  the  upper  extremity  of  the  thorax,  unequal ; 


jaws  arched  on  the  outer  side,  forming  a  band  round, 
the  lip ;  the  outer  web-spinners  near  of  the  same  length 
as  the  others. 

This  genus  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Drassi  of  ^ 
Walcknaer,  but  it  differs  from  them  in  the  position  of 
the  eyes.  In  the  FUistratee  the  eyes  are  more  near  the 
front  edge  of  the  thorax,  the  two  side  eyes  of  the  first 
line  are  more  advanced  and  larger  than  the  two  eyes 
placed  between  them,  and  those  placed  on  the  second 
line,  or  the  hinder  of  those  placed  by  pairs. 

Only  one  species  of  this  genus  has  been  described, 
F.  hicolor,  Latreille ;  first  discovered  by  Leon  Dufbur  at 
Marseilles,  but  believed  to  be  introduced  from  Senegal. 

FILL,    1      Qx)i\i,  faUjan;   A.S.fyUan;  Dutch, 

Fi'LLEa.jTO/^;  Ger,  fallen,  implere^    See  Full. 

To  occupy  or  take  possession  of  void,  vacant,  or 
empty  space ;  as  toj^  a  glass,  t.  e.  the  cavity  or  hollow 
of  a  glass;  to  take  possession,  to  possess,  space 
unoccupied ;  met.  the  mind,  t.  e.  to  occupy  all  its 
thoughts;  to  occupy  or  engage,  completely,  wholly, 
entirely ;  so  as  to  leave  no  vacuity,  no  deficiency  or  want. 

And  with  the  btndea  of  bakun  his  baly  for  ioJUien. 

Piers  Piomhtmm.    Crede,  sig.  E  3. 

And  Jhesus  saith  to  hem,  JUle  ye  the  pottes  with  water,  and  thei 
/UHdem  hem  up  to  the  mouth.  Wielif.    Jan,  ch.  ii. 

And  Jesus  sayde  vnto  them  :  fyl  the  water  pottes  w*  water.  And 
they  y^/n^  them  vp  to  the  brimme.  Biblej  Anno  1551. 

Anooe  as  filled  is  vour  lust  many  of  yoa  be  so  trew,  that  lit|l« 
heede  take  ye  of  suche  kiodnesse,  but  with  traisoun  anone  ye  thinl^c 
hem  beguile,  and  let  Ught  of  that  thing  which  first  ye  maked  to  you 
wonders  deam  Ckaucer.     The  Teeiameni  of  Loue,  fol.  297. 

Ood  spede  you  ;  goth  forth  and  lay  on  &st 

With  longe  swerde  and  with  mase  fighteth  yovn  fill. 

Goth  now  your  way;  this  ia  the  lorde*s  will. 

Id.     The  Knightet  Tale,  v.  2561 . 

Whan  he  thirto  his  tyme  »igh 
All  priueliche,  that  none  it  wist| 
His  owue  bondes  that  one  cbist 
Of  fine  golde,  and  of  fyne  perie, 
The  whicbe  out  of  his  iresorie 
Was  take,  aoone  \Mfilde  full. 

Gower.     Conf.  Am.  book  v.  fol.  96. 
And  hauing  rydden  hyt/^l,  brought  backe  the  horse  agayn. 

Brende.     Qtiiniye  Curiiui,  book  i.  fol.  d. 
Rich.  They  do  me  wrong,  and  1  will  not  endure  it, 
Who  is  it  that  complaines  vnto  the  king, 
That  I  (ibrsootb)  am  ateme,  and  loue  them  not  1 
By  holy  Paul,  they  loue  his  grace  but  lightly 
That/tf  his  eares  with  such  dissentious  rumors. 

Shaktpeare.    Richard  III.  fol  177. 

But  thou  hast  promis*d  from  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  eartb,  who  shall  with  us  extoll 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake. 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep. 

Milton.    ParadUe  Lott,  book  iv.  1.  T33. 
My  teares  shall  wipe  away  these  bloody  markos : 
And  no  more  words,  till  they  have  flow'd  their///. 

Shahtpeare,     Henry  VI.  Third  Part,  fol.  157. 
You  are  old,  and  therefore  for  your  part,  as  one  that  hath  had  his 
fill  of  both  fortunes,  are  oootent  to  accept  of  conditions. 

Savile.     TacituM,  fol.  129. 

Pet.  Braue  soldier  yield;  thou  stock  of  arms  and  honor, 
l\io}x  filler  of  the  world  with  fame  and  glory. 

Beamnont  and  Fletcher.     Bonduca,  act  iv.  ic.  i . 
Home  when  she  came,  her  secret  wee  she  vents, 
And  fills  the  palace  with  her  loud  lamenU; 
Those  loud  laments  her  echoing  maids  restore, 
And  Hector,  yet  alive,  as  dead  deplore. 

Dryden.    Homer.    Iliad,  book  vi. 
Horreniia  is  such  a  flat  epithet  as  Tolly  would  have  given  us  in  his 
verses.    It  is  a  merefiUer,  to  stop  a  vacancy  in  the  hexameter  and 
connect  the  preface  to  the  work  of  Vuvil.  ^ 

Id.    Dedication  to  the  ,^meia. 
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And  why  that  spiteful  character  given  to  all  crowds?  meTBjUiinfft 
of  his  own,  without  warrant  from  his  original. 

Bentley.     Free-thinking,  p.  262. 

Content  is  better,  all  the  wise  will  grant. 
Than  any  earthly  good  that  thou  canst  want ; 
And  Discontent,  with  which  the  foolish y?/7 
Their  minds,  is  worse  than  any  earthly  ill. 

Byrom.     Afitcellaneout  Pieces. 

PI'LLET,  V,  1      Fr,  Jild,  a  little  thread,  string  or 

Fi'llet,  n.  J  twist,  from  L,2LUjllum,  a  thread  ;  a 
slight  bandage,  (redimiculufn,)  says  Skinner,  wrought 
of  threads. 

Fillet  of  veal :  the  more  muscular  part  of  the  thigh, 
perhaps  so  called,  because  large  and  strong  tendons 
and  nerves,  exhibiting  the  appearance  oHhreads^  present 
themselves  in  that  part.    Skinner. 

To  bind,  surround  or  cover  with  a,JilleL 

Here  JiUet  brode  of  silk,  and  set  full  hye. 

Chaucer.     The  MUleret  Tale,  v.  3243. 
Eneas  famyn  with  bisTroyane  menze 
Dyd  of  perpetual  oxin  JiliaU's  ete, 
And  purgit  entrellis,  clepit  clengeing  [cleansing]  mete. 

Doug/as.     Eneados,  book  viii. 
And  of  the  1775  shekels,  he  made  hooks  for  the  pillars,  and  over- 
laid their  chapiters,  UDdJU/eted  them,  [BiblCf  1551,  whoped  them ; 
Geneva,  1561,  m^deJUiett.]  Exodus,  ch.  xxxviii.  v.  28. 

Bass. I  am  for  you 

It  most  coDce^ns  my  heart,  my  credit. 
QuickySZ/ff/  both  his  arms. 

Ford.     The  Broken  Heart,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Binde  ytmrJUlets  fastc 
And  gird  in  your  waste. 

Spenser,     Shepherd's  Calendar,     j^pril. 
Our  EngHsher  of  Hans  Bloome  names  it  (the  Astragal)  a  bottell 
cxJUlet  in  any  part  of  a  pillar,  but  I  take  ^fdlet  to  be  more  flat,  this 
more  swelling  and  (as  1  say)  torus  like. 

Evelyn,     Miscellaneous  Works^  p.  378.     On  Architecture. 

There  frame  a  town,  and  fix  a  tent  with  cords. 

The  town  be  Shiloh  call'd,  the  tent  the  Lord's ; 

Carv'd  pillars,yS//<p//f(/  with  silver,  rear, 

To  close  the  curtains  in  an  outward  square. 

Pamell.     The  Gift  of  Poetry. 

Go,  Barce,  call  my  sister ;  let  her  care 

The  solemn  rites  of  sacrifice  prepare : 

The  sheep,  and  all  the  atoning  offerings  bring, 

Sprinkling  her  body  from  the  crystal  spring 

With  living  drops :  then  let  her  come,  and  thou 

With  sacred  fillets  bind  thy  hoary  hrow. 

Dryden.     VirgiL     JEneid,  book  iv. 
We  cannot  hardly  help  comparing  this  [the  ligament  of  the  knee] 
^ith  the  binding  up  of  a  fracture,  where  the  fillet  is  almost  always 
strapped  across,  for  the  sake  of  giving  firmness  and  strength  to  the 
bandage.  Paley.     Natural  Theology. 

FFLLIP,  V,  ^  Skinner  (adopted  by  Lye)  vox 
Fi'llip,  n.  >a8onoficta.  And  so  also  M  in  shew. 
Fi'lliping,  71.  J      To  throw  out  the  finger  from   the 

thumb  withholding  it:  applied, met.  to  a  quick,  sudden, 

helping  action  or  motion. 

Therefore  they,  which  by  nature  haue  a  promptiiesse,  shall  soner 
attainc  perfection,  than  any  other  can  doe,  if  by  labour  and  earnest 
trauaile,  they  will  stretche  to  attaine  that,  whereunto  they  are  apt, 
and,  with  good  endeuour,yS//i)>  nature  forwartls. 

Wilson.     The  Arte  of  Logike,  fol.  10. 

When  we  try  a  false  lute-string,  we  use  to  extend  it  hard  between 
the  fingers,  and  Xo  fillip  it,  and  it  giveth  it  a  double  species,  it  i.s  true  ; 
but  if  it  giveth  a  trebble,  or  more  it  is  false. 

Bacon.     Natural  History,  Cent.  ii.  sec.  117. 
Let  them  look  neuer  so  demurely,  one  fillip  chokes  them. 

Ford.     Love's  Sacrifice,  act  i.  sc.  1. 
Tush,  all  these  tortures  are  hut  fiUipings, 
Flea-bitings. 

Mammger.     The  Virgin  Martyr,  act  v.  sc.  1. 
They  [spirits]  ought  never  to  be  used,  but  as  spurs  and  wbip^,  to 
posh  on  and  stimulate  the  sluggish  organs  for  a  time,  and  make  them 


carry  off  the  over -load  with  a  short  vigour ;  and  so  are  only  proper     FlLl, 

io  extremities,  as  a  pmeni  filip.  

Cheyne.     Philosophical  Theory,  disc.  3.      FILO< 
FILLY,  i.  e,  Vifoal,  &c.  applied  to  the  female,  or,  as  SULA 
North  expresses  it,  the  mare-colt ;  met.  to  a   wanton  ^— ^\/ 
young  woman. 

A  young  mare-colt  or  fillyi  breaking  by  chance  from  other  mares 
running  [and  flinging  through  the  camp,  came  to  stay  rij^ht  against 
them.  North.     Plutarch,  fol.  247.     Pelopidas. 


'  My  first  wife 

Which  was  indeed  a  fury  to  thh  filly, 
After  my  twelve  strong  labours  to  reclaim  her. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Woman's  Prize,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

How  much  did  Stalion  spend 
To  have  his  court-bred  yS//i>  there  commend 
His  lace  and  starch. 

BenJonson.     Underwoods,  {o\    185. 

FILM,  t?."^      A.  S.  film,  cutis,  a  skinne,   a  filme. 
Film,  n.    >-Filmes  pelliaileB ;    skales,   thin   skinnes. 
Fi'lmy.    J  Somner. 
A  cover  with  a  thin,  slight  skin. 

My  dull'd  senses 

Relish  no  objects.     Colours  do  not  take 
VLy  filmed  eyes. 

Nabbes.     Microcosmus,  act  iv. 
How  long  have  I  been  blind  !     Yet  on  the  sudden, 
By  this  blest  means,  I  feel  Xhe  films  oi  error 
Ta'en  from  my  soul's  eyes. 

Massing er.     The  Renegado,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

If  our  understanding  have  a//m  of  ignorance  over  it,  or  be  blear 
with  gazing  on  uther  false  glisterings,  what  is  that  to  truth  .'' 

Mtlton.     Of  Refortnation  in  England,  vol.  i.  fol.  12. 


Hence  at  eve. 


Strani'd  eager  from  the  red  horizon  round. 
Wi  h  the  fierce  rage  of  winter  deep  suffusM, 
An  icy  gale,  oft  shifting,  o'er  the  pool 
Breathes  a  \y\Me  film,  and  in  its  mid  careei 
Arrests  the  bickering  stream. 

Thonuan. 


Winter, 


I>oose  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew, 
Tliin  pliltering  textures  of  the  filmy  dew, 
Dipp'd  in  the  richest  tinctures  of  the  skies, 
Where  light  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes. 

Pope.     The  Rape  of  the  Dich,  can.  2. 
What  shall  we  do  with  this//m  then  ?  for,  till  it  is  removed,  the 
man  might  as  well  be  without  eyes.     This  was  the  very  case  of  the 
Heathen  world.  Sherbch.     Discourse  A. 

But  gasping  heav'd  the  breath  that  Lara  drew, 

And  dull  the^/m  along  his  dim  eye  prew  ; 

His  limbs  stretch'd  fluttering,  and  his  head  droop'd  o*er, 

The  weak  yet  still  untiring  knee  that  bore. 

Byron.     I  Air  a,  can.  2. 

Thee,  Pallas,  skill'd  in  every  work  divine. 

Foolish  Arachne  at  the  loom  defied  ; 
Incessant  thence  she  draws  \\\e filmy  twine, 

Memorial  of  her  fond  presumptuous  pride. 

West.     Triumplu  of  the  Gtntt. 

FILOCAPSULARIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Intes- 
tinal worms,  belonging  to  the  order  Nematoidea, 

Generic  character.  Body  cylindrical,  long,  ela.stic, 
slendered  at  each  extremity,  rolled  into  a  disk,  and  con- 
tained in  a  membrane  ;  mouth  simple ;  generative  organs 
unknown. 

This  genus  was  established  by  Deslongchamps,  fnom 
the  FHavue  of  Rudolphi ;  it  only  contains  a  single 
species,  the  Gordius  majtimus  of  Linnsu.s,  the  F. 
piscium  and  Capsularia  of  Rudolphi. 

The  animals  resemble  the  Ascarides  in  their  shape, 
the  Filiarite  in  the  form  of  their  head,  the  mouth,  and 
their  habits ;  but  they  difier  from  the  other  Nematoides 
by  the  simplicity  of  their  internal  structure,  and  by  the 
membranous  case  in  which  they  are  perfectly  envelopecl 
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"uSa^  11i€«e  worms  are  found  in  many  kinds  of  fish,  but 
'  ~^^^thcj  all  hmwt  the  same  appearance,  and  only  differ 
fUH.  sl>g^>t]y  in  their  length*  so  that  they  have  not  been 
j^-m'  separated  into  q»ecies. 

FFLTER,  v.\     A.  S.  feli.    Pantnu^  vd  hma  co- 

FVLTxa,  n.      I  aetUk  ;  Barb.  lM.f^irvm  ;  Qer.JUx  ; 

Fi'LTaATa,       ?  Dutch,  ri//;  It.  foUro;  "FV./oi/re; 

FiLTaAhiO!*.  j^JUter;    a  piece   of  fiU^  or   thick 

woollen  cloth  to  distil,  or  strain  things  through.'*  Cot- 

gimTe.     See  Fiiz  in  Wachter,  Felirum  in  Du  Cange, 

and  Martinius. 

To  strain  or  pass  through  JUt  ;  to  strain,  generally. 

Tb«  natmn  of  ractioa,  ths  cmoae  UjUrctiom,  mnd  tbe  risine  of 
wwtmr  io  aphou.  OlmvU.     Emmg  3.  p.  29. 

HariD^  for  trbl-Mke/fhnnf  it  throo^  cmp.pap«r.  there  remaiiMd  io 
x^KjSltrt  a  powdor  of  a  very  deep  aid  lovely  colour,  but  in  to  little 
«iaanutjy  that  we  oookd  not  attempt  aay  experiment  upoo  it  to  make 
It  Totdrm  its  natare. 

'■^y/e.     WorH,  vol.  i.  p.  365.     ji  PkftkO'Ckfmieai  Emay  rehting 
im  SaUpetre,  sec.  15. 

A3  I  coaM  do,  was  to  take  a  good  decoction  of  cabbage,  and 
JS^ryate  it  through  cap-paper,  that  it  might  be,  though  yellow,  yet 
c'rer. 

3tL     A.  vot  ii.  p.  ft53.     Espenmemimi  Hilary  of  CoU,  tit.  21. 

Fipo  hcBce  it  appeara,  that  the  expreaaed  jutcet  of  vegetablea,  aot 
"Me  speciAck  virtues. 


And  that  which  is  a  very  great  wonder,  neither  is  the  lake  once  FILTH, 

ttirrad  with  that  violent  ttreame  ranning  through  it,  nor  yet  the  river  — 

•Uyed  io  his  haatie  ooorae,  for  all  the  muddie  JUtA  of  the  lake.  FIMBLB. 
'    HoUmd.    4fmmiamu,  foi.  34.     Comtimthu. 


>Efrr««ntf  very  dear,  contain  their  whoi 

Arbmikmi.     On  AUmentt,  p.  59. 

Alao  the  canae  eX  /UiraiUm,  and  of  the  rising  of  water  in  small 
giaaB  pipes  above  the  suffice  of  the  stagnating  water  they  are  dipped 
iaao,  &C. 
Urn  Uft  •/  tkt  HmomrmUe  Robert  Boyk,     Warka^  vol.  i.  p.  cxti. 

What  aoee  artificial,  or  more  commodious  instrument  of  selection, 
caoM  have  been  given  Io  it,  than  this  natural ^/rr.  [the  hilla  of  a 
tfick.]  Pukf,    Naiurmi  Tkeologf^  cK.  ziL 

**  Dorst  SVC  make  a  single  movement/*  asks  a  lively  Preoch  writer, 
w  sor  a  aiep  from  the  place  we  were  in,  if  we  saw  our  blood  circa  la* 
'3^  the  teadona  paUing,  the  Inngi  blowing,  the  humours  /Utratimg^ 
aidaB.&c.  Id,     A.  ch.  xi. 

Ite  aalto  being  aeperated  by  JUtraiion  thongh  the  strata,  and  the 
"m^  watnrv  bcine  opposed  by  a  clayey  suh«tance  that  genera lly  lies 
sor  ^  earfaee  of  the  lower  lands,  they  proceed  to  the  mounUins, 
^wm  whfloce,  by  the  advantage  of  a  descent  they  spread  wealth 
mi.  pleaaore  ronad  ail  the  earth. 

BrpJket.    Vmtvermi  Bmmlf,  book  ii.  (note,  v.  123.) 

TILTH,  1 

F-.LTHY,  That  which  JiUth  or  fouleth. 

Fr'tTHiLY,  I  See   Filb,   {anlf,)   Foul,   and 

f/LTBXifBas,  VDepile. 

Fi'lthihcad,  I      That  which ^^/A  or  dirtieth; 

Fi'lthlcss,  I  dirt,  pollution. 

Pi'lthy-mawtlbd.  J  a 

Le  I OO0C  an  a  nyght  theef,  blessid  is  he  that  wakith  and  kepith 
km  daihia  that  he  waadre  not  nakid,  apd  that  thei  se  not  the  /Ukt- 
ttrd4l  hym.  ffidi/.     ^pocaitpt,  ch.  xvi. 

FooBtain  t^JUlM/eme,  aa  birell  current  clere. 

Gftasfosr.     J  Bmiade  to  am-  ladie,  fol.  330. 
IW^BrAoraecTcC  chaombcra,  the  stenche  of  the  pumpe  in  «hi 
aer  ifce  odoaei  of  citioa  do  not  oormpC  the  ayre  so  muche,  as 
Ukc  do  tbe  people.  CoUem  BoA^,  ch.  saiii. 

M ma  an  ST  hco  aayth  that  if  aay  apiritnall  ml  doth  after  this  decree 
BiSiij,thon  bia  siane  shall  neoer  bee  forgeeen  hym,  nor  they  may 
aenei  afterward  handle  the  bleascd  secraroet,  because  that  manage 
!s  %JBA§  and  faal  concupiscence  aayth  hee. 

Workeo,  fol.  316.     Prieott  thmi  kath  not  the   Oift  of 


ippo. 
vdell 


There  in  no 


or  dab  which  thev  find  dead  (smell  they  euer  so 


JBUt^^  bat  they  will  cat  it,  ai  they  And  it  without  any  dressing. 
"•yVf  4n«?.  wL  iij.  fol.  36.     M.F^robiske 


rtff/Qft,  9ft:  voL  iii.  fol.  36.     M.  FrohiokiT. 

if  the  JUikmeo  of  sin  be  ones  conceiued  in  the  soule,  & 
thera  by  vnhappy  cuaiom,  it  makeih/eWeand  iafecteth 

Ob  tkfStwemPenUentimJPotUmo,  aig.  C  4. 


And  Iw  bia  side  rode  loalhaome  Obttonie, 

Deformed  craatare,  on  tiJUtkf  swine ; 
His  belly  was  vp-blowne  with  luxiiry 

And  eke  with  &tors»e  swollen  were  hia  ejrnt. 

.Sjpeaaer.     Puerie  Qmetno,  book  i.  can.  4. 

For  the  liberty  of  ^ngJUikHy  and  obscenely,  ia  next  to  the  liberty 
of  speaking  ^Ma/y  and  obscenely:  therefore  obscenitiea  are  espe- 
cially to  be  eitermioated  from  young  teader  mindes,  that  they  neither 
heare  nor  speake  any  such  thing. 

Prymm.     Hutno-Mootix,  part  i.  act  vi.  ac.  3. 
Her,  late  Ibrlome  and  naked,  be  had  found. 

Where  ahe  did  wander  in  waste  wildemease. 
Lurking  in  rocks  and  caue«  farre  vnder  ground. 
And  with  greene  mos«e  cov'rinp  her  nakednesae, 
To  hide  her  ahame  and  loathly  ^fAiiaeBse. 

JjpcMsrr.     Faerie  Quente,  book  i.  can.  4. 

But  there's  no  thought  then  shouldst  be  ever  ht 
Vr'hom  either  shan.e  nhould  call  (mm  JUtAimeue, 
Terror  from  danger,  or  discourv  from  fury. 

BenJommm,     Ga/altac,  act  iv. 

— So  I  charm'd  their  earea 

That  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  follow'd,  through 
Tooth 'd  briars,  sharpe  fines,  pricking  gosse  and  thoma, 
Which  entred  their  fraile  skins ;  at  last  I  left  them 
r  tb'^/My-RMii/Wpoole  beyond  your  cell 
Their  dan<  ing  %p  to  tb'  chins,  that  the  fowie  lake 
Ore-stunck  their  feet. 

S*a4ipeare.     Tempeot,  fol.  15. 

The  chamber  where  be  ^ooper]  lodged,  vile  and  stinking;  oa 
one  side  of  which  was  tbe  sink  UidJUtA  of  all  the  bonae,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  town  ditch. 

Strype.    MmmoruUt.     Qmeen  Mmry,  Amm  1554. 

When  from  the ^Ay  dunghill  Paction  bred 
New-form'd  Rebellion  durst  rear  up  its  head, 
Answer  me  all :  who  struck  the  monster  dead  ? 

Otmap.     Epihyue,  Apr%i2\,U%2. 
In  his  time  [Wiclif]  the  gentlemen  or  nobles  occupied  in  the  wars, 
the  merchants  in  their  affairs,  the   plowmen  in  their  laboura,  the 
priests,  monks,  and  friars,  xami/UtAUy  abused  their  wives. 

Wicitf,     De  HfpocriH  in  Strype,  MewMrimby  vol.  iv.  p.  182. 

Was  there  no  milder  way  bnt  the  amall-poz, 
The  rorjJUtAmeoo  of  Pandora*a  boxl 

Drydem.     Upon  the  VtaiA  of  Lord  Umhng9. 

They  consider  their  subjects,  as  the  farmer  does  the  hog  he  keeps 
to  feast  upon  He  boUls  him  fa%t  in  his  stye,  but  alJowa  bim  to 
wallow  as  much  aa  he  pleases  in  his  beloved yS/M  and  gluttony. 

BtirAe,    A  f'mdteotiom  of  Natmmi  Soeiety, 
But  whoso  entereth  within  this  town, 

That,  sheening  far,  celestial  seems  to  be, 
Dinroniolate,  will  wander  up  and  down, 
'Mid  many  things  unsightlv  to  atrange  ee  $ 
For  hut  and  palace  show  like  JUtAily. 

Byron.     CAiUe  Uwrol^a  Pi/yriwt^e,  can.  I. 
They  are  no  longer  Jews  who  are  such  outwardly;  nor  ia  that 
circume ision,  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh  :  but  they  are  Jews,  who 
believe  in  the  Son  of  God ;  and  they  are  of  the  circumcision,  who 
are  cleansed  by  him  from  MllJUlAineat  of  flesh  and  spirit. 

Home,     tVorAs,  vol.  iv.  p.  7.     Cbmrneii/ory  on  tAe  Ptabne, 

FIMBLE,  Grose  says,  **  The  female  hemp ;  soonest 
ripe  and  fittest  for  spinning,  but  it  is  not  worth  half  so 
much  as  the  carle  with  its  seed."  Es$eg  and  Sutter. 
Miller  calls  it  the  male,  and  he  is  probably  right ;  thoufch 
it  may  have  taken  its  name  {fimhUy  corrupted  from 
femaU)  from  a  supposition  that  it  was  the y«ma^  plant. 
It  is  the  maU  plant  that  is  barren. 

Good  flai  and  good  hemp,  to  have  of  her  own. 
In  May  a  good  huswife  will  see  it  be  aown  ; 
And  afterwards  trim  it,  to  serve  at  a  need, 
Tbe/asMSr  to  spin,  and  tbe  carl  for  her  aeed. 

TWaier.     May'»  Hmhmmdry.^A^. 
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FIMBLE.       The  first  seuoo  for  pulUng  the  hemp  if  usually  about  the  middle 
..        of  August,  when  they  begin  to  pull  what  they  call  the  fimhU  hemp, 
FIN.       which  is  the  male  plant 

sRlier,     €kardmer*t  Dictitmartf,  ht  v.  Cmmabit. 

FIMBRIATE,  Lat.  fimbriae  et  fibra,  extremUates 
ret,  non  cujums,  9ed  incwB  ;  uc  ul  nunc  accedat^  nunc 
recedai.  Vossius.  Applied  in  Heraldry  to  a  border ; 
as  a  cross,  having  a  narrow  border  or  hem,  of  another 
tincture,  is  called,  A  fimbriated  cross. 

Besides  the  divers  tricking  or  dressing  [heraldick  crosaes]  as 
piercing,  voiding,  Jlmhriating,  &c.  insomuch  that  crosses  alone,  ss 
they  are  variously  disguised,  are  enough  to  distinguish  all  the  several 
families  of  gentlemen  in  England. 

FtdUr.     Holy  War,  ^.27\, 

FIMBRISTYLIS,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class 
Triandria^  order  Monogynia^  natural  order  CyperacetB. 
Generic  character:  scales  chafiy,  imbricated,  scarcely 
any  barren;  style  compressed,  articulated  with  the 
ovary,  deciduous,  frequently  ciliated,  bulbous  at  the 
base ;  stigmas  two,  rarely  three  ;  bristles  none. 

A  genus  divided  from  Scirpus.  Twenty-nine  species 
have  been  discovered,  natives  of  New  South  Wales. 

FIN,  ^     A.  S. //iTia;    Dutch,  wi/i/ic;  per- 

haps, as  Junius  and  Skinner  think, 
from  the  Lat.  pinn€B  or  pennte  ;  since 
•the^n*  {pinn<B)  are  to  fish,  what  the 
wings  are  to  birds.     The^««  are 

The  organs  by  which  fish  jbalance 
and  move  themselves. 


Fi'nned, 
Fi'nless, 

Fl^VNY, 

FiN-FQOTED, 

Fin-like, 

Fin -TOED, 


Fin-winged 

The  which  fish  had  on  euery  side  a  wing,  and  toward  the  taile 
two  other  lesser  as  it  werey?nn^«,  on  either  side  one,  but  in  proportion 
they  were  wings,  and  of  a  good  length. 

Uaktuyt.     Foyagty  S^c.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  fol.  107.     John  Locke. 
They  will  swim  you  their  measures,  like  whiting-mops,  as  if  their 
feet  wereyEniM,  ana  the  hinges  of  their  knees  oil'd. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Martial  Maid,  act  ii.  so.  1 . 
■    ■         Sometime  he  angeres  me, 
With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarpe  and  the  ant. 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin  and  his  prophecies ; 
And  of  a  dragon,  and  9ijinne/ene  fish. 

Shaktpeare,     Henry  IF,     fTfrtl  Par/,  fol.  61. 

It  fortuned,  whilest  thus  she  atifly  stroue, 

And  the  wide  sea  importuned  long  space 
With  shrilling  shriekes,  Proteus  abroade  did  roue, 
Along  the  fomy  waves  driuing  his ^ny  droue. 

Spenter.     Faerie  Queene^  book  iii.  can.  8. 

Tlie  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  iheir  Jinny  drove, 
Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  roorrice  move. 

Mi/ton.     Comut,  L  115. 
It  is  palmipedous,  or  Jin-footed,  like  swans  and  geese. 

Sir  Thomat  Brown.     Vuiyar  Errors,  book  v.  ch.  i. 
Many  with  short  legs  have  long  necks,  because  they  feed  in  the 
water,  as  swans,  geese,  pelicans,  and  other Jin-Jooted  animals. 

Id.     lb.  book  vii.  ch.  xiv. 
The  otter  black  where _^ne-iir«»^*rf  troops  repair, 
Fresh  rivers'  robber,  which  his  prey  doth  chuse. 

Stirling.     £home$day.     The  third  Houre, 

Do  scales  andyf/u bear  price  to  this  excess? 
You  might  have  bought  the  fisherman  for  less. 

Duke.     Imitation  of  Juvenal.     Saiire  4. 
Such  creatures  as  are  whole-footed  or  Jin-toedy  viz,  some  birds, 
and  quadrupeds,  are  naturally  directed  to  go  into  the  water  and  swim 
there,  as  we  see  ducklings,  though  hatch'd  and  led  by  a  hen. 

Ray.     On  the  Creation,  part  i.  p.  147. 

Nor  look  on, 

Shameful!)'  passive,  while  Batavian  fleets 

Defraud  us  of  the  glittering^nv  swarms. 

That  heave  our  friths,  and  crowd  upon  our  shores. 

Tkommm.    Autumn. 

The  balancing  use  of  these  organs  is  proved  in  this  manner.  Of 
the  large  headed  fish,  if  you  cut  off  the  pectoral  fnt ;  i.  e,  the  pair 
which  lies  close  behind  the  gills,  the  head  falls  prone  to  the  bottom ;  if 


the  right  pectoral  Jin  only  be  cut  off,  the  fish  leans  to  that  aide ;  if  the      PIN. 
veotral/n  on  the  same  side  be  cut  awav,  then  it  loses  ita  equilibrium        — 
entirely ;  if  the  dorsal  and  ventral/iM  be  cnt  oflT,  the- fish  reels  to  the  FINANCt. 
right  and  left.  Paley,     Ntdural  Theology,  ^\i,  x\\.      ^m^m^' 

Frogs  in  their  minority  are  provided  with  a  Jin-like  tMl,  whidi 
seems  to  constitute  the  chief  part  of  their  bulk,  but  .drops  off  as  the 
growing  limbs  extend,  and  gives  notice  that  ita*  contiimano*  is 
superfluous  and  unnecessaiy, 

Brookes,     Umversoi  Beauty,  book  v.  (note  to  v.  24U.) 


■  As  th'  immense  Leviathan,  [o'erwhelms] 

The^nny  brood,  when  near  lerne's  shore 
Out-stretch'd,  unwieldy,  his  island  length  appears 
Above  the  foamy  flood. 

Dyer.     The  Bums  of  Rom". 

FINALE  was  formerly  a  small  Marquisate  io  the 
North  of  Italy  on  the  Riviera  di  Ponente,  the  Western 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Till  1590  it  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Caretto,  but  they  sold  it  to  Spain,  and, 
after  passing  through  other  hands,  it  came  by  purchase 
into  the  possession  of  the  Genoese  Republic.  During 
the  war  between  that  Republic  and  the  King  of  Sardinia 
in  1746,  the  latter  seized  it,  but  it  was  restored  in 
1748.  Since  1815  it  has  formed  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  same  Monarch. 

PinaUy  the  chief  Town,  stands  at  the  end  of  a  beau- 
tiful valley,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  a  little  distant 
from  each  other ;  the  one  called  Finale  Borgo,  built  on 
a  hill,  and  the  other  Finale  Marino,  situated  on  the 
shore.  The  latter  has  an  insecure  Harbour ;  both 
divisions  are  well  built,  and  are  defended  by  three  Forts. 
The  population  of  the  two  together  is  nearly  7000. 
The  adjacent  country  (formerly  the  Marquisate)  is  very 
productive,  particularly  in  olives,  oranges,  and  other 
fruit.  30  miles  South-West  from  Genoa.  North 
latitude  44°  8',  East  longitude  8°  17'. 

FFNANCE,     "I     Fr.  Jinance;  Sp.Jinama.     See 

Fi'nancial,       f  Du  Cange,  Wachter,  and  Menage. 

Fi'nancially,  ^Skinner  says,  from  the  old,  and,  in 

Fi'nancier.  )  that  sense,  obsolete  French,  Finance, 
finis,  an  end ;  q,  d,  Finantia.  BuUokar  has  Finance, 
an  end ;  and  Menage,  {Diet.  Etymol.)  Finance,  pecunia^ 
qiid  exsoluta  lis  finitur;  in  his  Orig.  della  Ling,  ItaL 
(MS.  note,)  Finance,  q,  medium  ad  finem,  sc,  ways  and 
means  to  ^  final  settlement.  The  old  Italian  financa 
is,  finis.  Menage,  however,  suggests  the  Swe.finna; 
Ger.  finden,  invenire,  to  find,  (A.  S.  findan.)  The 
Latin  finis,  a  fine,  (see  Du  Cange,)  seems  sufficiently 
to  account  for  the  application  of  the  word  in  French, 
as  in  English,  to 

"  Wealth,  substance*,  riches,  goods  ;  also  a  Prince's 
revenue,  or  treasure,"  (or  that  of  any  other  person  or 
persons.)     Cotgrave. 

So  then  he  was  put  to  h\&  fynanse  to  pay  xxii.  thouaande  frankes  of 
France,  and  the  companyons  of  the  Englysshe  garysons  in  Cham- 
paigne  payed  the  sayd  ransaume. 

Lord  Bemers.     Froisaart.     Cronycle,  voL  i.  ch.  202. 


And  y*  other  knyghtes,  as  Syr  Taynboton,  Sir  Othes  of  Grantson, 
and  Johan  of  Gruners,  were  put  to  ihtxr  fynaUce,  and  by  the  meanes 
of   Sir  Olyuer  of  Manny,  they  passed  with   easy    and   courtesse 


rausome.  id.    lb.  vol.  i.  ch.  312. 

In  like  robes  followed  the  lordes  of  the  chamber  of  accounts 
and  of  \he/!naunce.  Haff.     Henry  VL  fol.  117. 

AH  the  finances  or  revenues  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm  of 
England,  be  either  extraordinary  or  ordinarr. 

Bacon.     Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  401.     The  Office  of  AlienaHans. 

I  therefore,  whom  only  love  and  duty  to  vour  majesty  aod  your 
royal  line,  hnth  made  a  financier,  do  intend  to  present  onto  your 
majesty  a  perfect  book  of  your  estate,  like  a  perspactive  glass,  to 
draw  your  estate  nearer  to  your  sight. 

Id,    lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  370.     Utter  to  the  Kiny. 
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fINANC£.     M»«««^*««  inibnii  xa,  thai  mm  of  the  chief  eauict  of  the  dettroc- 
—       tioo  of  the  Roman  itate,  was  the  alteration  whidi  Gonstantine  intio- 
dueed  into  the  At«i«es)  by  snbstitnting  an  voivvnal  poll-tax,  in  lien 
of  almort  aU  tne  tithes,  cnstoros,  and  excises,  which  fonnerly  com- 
poied  the  reveniM  of  the  empire. 

Umne.    Emajt  8.  vol.  i.    0/  Taxe9, 

Thoa^  their  prood  aasomption  might  jnstify  the  severest  tests,  yet 
in  trying  their  abilities  on  their  fimmdai  pnceedings,  I  woold  only 
ooDsider  what  is  the  plain  obvious  duty  of  a  common  JbtoHce  minister, 
sad  try  them  upon  that,  and  not  upon  models  of  ideal  perfection. 
Burke,    ReJUcHom  on  the  BevoiuHon  m  JVunce. 

I  conrider  therefore  the  stopping  of  the  distillery,  moonomically, 
/mmdaUjff  commercially,  medicimdlr,  and  in  some  degree  morally 
to(s  as  a  measure  rather  well  meant  than  well  considered. 

Id.    ThmigkU  tmd  DettMt  on  ScareUy, 

The  objects  of  ^.Jkumcier  are,  then,  to  secure  an  ample  revenue ; 
to  hnpoo«  it  with  judgment  and  equality ;  to  employ  it  oeconomicall^ ; 
and  when  neceMity  obliges  him  to  make  use  of  credit,  to  secure  its 
foaadations  in  that  instance,  and  for  ever,  by  the  clearness  and  can- 
dour of  his  proceedings,  the  exactness  of  his  calculations,  and  the 
nlidity  of  his  funds. 

id,    ReJUdimu  tm  the  Rewdutkm  in  France, 

Was  I  right  f  The  house  sees  whether  I  was :  the  house  sees  the 
Jbrnnce'-pott  is  now  totally  abandoned,  and  for  the  best  reason  in  the 
vorid,  because  it  is  no  longer  tenable. 

Ajt.     Spewhet,  vol.  ii.  p.  247.    Mr.  fbx*$  Boat  India  Bili,  I  Dee. 
1783. 

FINCH,  To  pull  ^Jbich  (says  Mr.  Tyrwhitt)  was 
a  proTerbial  expression,  signifying,  to  strip  a  man,  by 
fiaud,  of  his  money,  &c. 

In  Dutch,  vincke^  and  so  called,  says  Lye,  from  the 
sound  vink^  vtnJfc,  which  this  bird  utters. 

Ful  prively  zJincA  eke  coude  he  pull 

Chaucer.     The  Prologue ^  v.  654. 

BoT.  The.^A,  the  sparrow,  and  the  larke. 
The  plain-song  cockow  gray  ; 
Whose  note  full  many  a  man  doth  marke, 
And  dares  not  answere  nay. 
Shaktpeare.    Mubummer  Night*9  Dream,  fol.  150. 

FIND,  V.  *j      A.  S.  Jindan  ;  Dutch,  vinden ; 

Find,  71.  Ger.  finden;  Sw,  Jinna,    Helvi- 

Pi'nder,  I  gius  (says  Wachter)  prefers   the 

Fi'ndino,  r  Lat.  vid-ere ;  Wachter  himself  sug- 

FiMD-PAULT,         I  gests  the  Lat.  ven-ire,  quomodo 

FiND-PAULTiNO.  J  iuvenire  eH  in  rem  venire.     The 

A.  S.  findart^  invmire^  and  fund-tan,  nth',  to  labour  to 

come  to  a  thing,  (Somner,)  are  the  same  word,  and 

mean,  to  seek  or  search  or  look  for,  and  consequently 

to  come  to,  (invenire,)  or  find.     And  thus^ncf  may  be 

explained  to  mean. 

To  seek,  and  thus,  to  see  or  perceive ;  to  come  to  or 
meet  with  ;  to  reach,  attain  or  acquire,  to  discover,  to 
detect,  to  invent ;  to  obtain,  to  procure,  to  provide. 

Spenser  and  some  others  write  the  old  pret.  fand ; 
common  in  Scotch  writers. 

Anslowe  al  bat  }i\\founde,  bote  wuch  [who]  lo  m^te  fle. 
And  aslored  nem  of  her  tresour,  as  me  m^te  ^se. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  403. 
For  werra  withouten  hede  is  not  wele,  weffnde, 

B.  Bnmne,  p.  2. 
And  ffnde^  folke  to  fighte.  and  Cristeoe  blod  to  spille. 

Piert  Pbmkmun,     Vinon,  p.  3S9. 


And  so  saue  me  God  I  hold  it  greate  synnc^ 

Tog^uen  hem  any  good,  swiche  glotones  Xofpule, 

To  mayntaynen  swiche  maner  me  y*  michel  good  destruieth. 

Pier9  Ploukman.     Crede,  sig.  B  2. 
And  ye  freres  hadden  a/^ynge,  ^at  for  neode  flateron. 

Id.      FlMON,  p.  411. 

Or  elles  he  meste  tellen  his  tale  uotrewe. 
Or  feinen  thingis,  or  Jbtden  wordes  newe. 

Chaucer.     The  Prologue,  v.  738. 
But  Grekea  saine  of  Pitbagoras 
That  he  the  fint^d^  was 

Of  the  art.  The  Dreame  of  Chaucer ^  foU  244. 

My  good  dere  soone, 
If  thou  woU/yiMfo  a  siker  weie 
To  lone,  put  enuie  aw^ye. 

Oower.    Con/,  Am.  book  ii. 
Axe  ye  and  it  schal  be  gyven  to  you ;  seke  yee,  and  ye  schulen 
fynde,  Wiclif.     Matthew,  cE.  vii. 

Aske  &  it  shsl  be  geuen  you.    Seke  &  ye  shaiy^i^. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 
Afterward  Jhesus  fond  him  in  the  temple,  and  seide  to  hym,  lo, 
thou  art  raaad  hool:  nyle  thou  do  synne,  leste  ony  worse  thing 
bifalle  to  thee.  Wiclif.    Jon,  cb.  v. 

And  after  that,  Jesus /ov^ufe  hym  in  the  temple,  &  sayd  unto  him  : 
behold,  thou  art  made  whole,  sinne  no  more.      Bible,  Anno  1551. 

O  mearum  vfUuptalum  omnium  inuentor,  inceptor,  perfector.  O 
thou  that  hsst  been  ye  the  deuiser  and  fgnder  out,  the  begynner  & 
also  the  finisher  of  al  my  pleasures. 

UdalL     Flowere  of  Latine  S^>eaking^,  fol.  1 03. 
Howbeit  Paule  (whose  disciple  1  was,  and  did  long  time  folow  and 
atted  vpon  him,)  had  more  mind  Ho  labour  wfth  hys  owne  handes, 
then  to  Hue  at  theJSntSng  of  other  folkes.  Id.     lake,  ch.  viii. 

For  in  old  time  whe  mS  at  the  incursion  of  infydels  did  hyde  holy 
sayntes  relikes,  at  the  finding  agayne  the  names  happely  decayea, 
some  relyques  might  rest  vnknowen,  or  some  peradventure  left  or 
mistake. 

&>  Thomat  More.     fForket,  fol.   192.     A  Dialogue  concerning 
Heretic*. 
Bass.  In  my  schoole  dayes  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-ssme  flight 
The  self-same  way,  with  more  aduised  watch 
To fnde  the  other  forth,  and  by  aduenturing  both 
I  oft  found  both. 

Shakapeare.    Merchmd  of  Venice,  fol.  162. 
But  oh,  thou  wretchedybidifr,  whom  I  hate 
So  that  T  almost  pity  thy  estate. 
Gold  being  the  heaviest  oMtal  among  all. 
May  my  most  heavy  cuTie  upon  thee  fall. 
Donne.    Elegy  12.     Upon  the  Lou  of  hisMUtrem^*  Chain. 
But  'tis  all  one  to  me :  for  if  I  bad  been  the  finder-out  of  this 
secret,  it  would  not  haue  rellish'd  among  my  other  discredits. 

ShakMpeare.     ffinler's  Tale,  fol.  301 . 
When  a  man  hath  been  labonring  the  hardest  labour  in  the  deep 
mines  of  knowledge,  hath  fumish'd  out  his  J!mitii^«  in  their  equipage, 
drawn  forth  his  reasons  as  it  were  a  battel  raog'd,  scattered  ana  de- 
feated sll  objections  in  his  way,  &c. 

Milton.     Of  Vnlicenoed  Printing. 
In  resding  a  style  judiciously  antiquated,  onejlndt  a  pleasure  not 
unlike  that  of  travellmg  on  an  old  Roman  way  :  but  then  the  road 
must  be  as  good,  as  the  way  is  ancient ;  the  style  must  be  such  in 
which  we  may  evenly  proceed,  without  being  put  to  short  stops  by 
sudden  abruptnesses,  or  puzzled  by  frequent  turnings  and  transposi- 
tions. Drgden.     Postscript  on  the  Odyssey. 
He/pult  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  colour'd  like  his  own  ;  and  having  pow*r 
T*  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cauw 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 

Cowper.    The  Tash^  book  it. 


FIND. 
FINE. 


FINE, 

Fi'nai.lt, 
Fi'nsi.bm, 


FINE. 


I  which 
,  {Sank 
m.)  Etin 


andSp./Sn;  iLjine;  Liatjinis, 

which  Julius  Scaliger  derives  from  Jlo. 

ni  finis  ai  cujus  gratid  aliquid  fit. 

in  naiuralibui  forma  et  finis,  #o/tim 


eo  dijfferunt,  quo^  cum  rea  e»U  g^  e»i,  forma  dicitur : 
cum  fit,  qud  inimdiiur^  finis  vocaiur.     Vossius.     See 
Finish. 
The  end  or  the  point  to  which  our  view  or  course  is 
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PINE,     directed ;  when  or  where  our  progress  ceases  or  is  to 

— -v—^  cease  ;  the  point  we  seek  or  intend  to  reach  ;  the  last, 

ultimate,  extreme  point  of  time  or  space.     And 

Final ;  extreme,  most  remote,  most  distant,  ultimate, 
last ;  terminating,  concluding. 

Heo  n^fymede  neuer  mo,  ar  ^o  o^er  ware  at  groode. 

R.  GUmcetiery  p.  140. 

In  ]re  zerof  grace  ayousend  &  n^enetene  &  n^ene 
^yt  ftJwarde  Cristeoo  folc  >y8  sworre  [war]  bro^te  tnfyne. 

Id.  p.  413. 


Alias !  ^at  jentille  blode  com  to  iXifine, 

&  alia  for  falsnes  jode  to  scheme's  dede  &  p^e. 

be  partis  conseile  bent,  messengers  ^i  ches, 
Uato  >e  kyng  ^ei  sent,  for  ^fiuUle  pes. 


Id,  p.  335. 


Id.  p.  226. 

And  whan  they  had  whole  her  UXtfiud 
Ethiocles  fiiUy  is  eocllued, 
Whatsoeuer  thereat  laugh  or  weepe 
Like  her  counsaile  possession  to  kepe. 

LidgcUe,     The  Stury  of  Thebes,  part  ii.  fol.  379. 

How  oft  time  may  men  rede  and  seen 
The  treason,  that  to  women  hath  be  doe 
To  whijSne  is  such  loue,  1  can  not  seen, 
Or  where  becometh  it  whan  it  U  go. 

Chaucer.     The  teconde  Boohe  of  Troibu,  foL  162. 

This  is  the  y&io/  end  of  all  this  thing, 

Id.     Of  jtriadme,  fol.  207. 

Bni  fita/fy,  thus  at  the  last  it  stood 
That  fortune  wolde  that  he  musce  twin 
Out  of  that  place,  which  that  I  was  in. 

Id.     The  Squieret  Tale,  v.  10890. 

For  the  contrarie  of  his  estate 
Stant  euermore  in  suche  debate, 
Tyll  that  aparte  be  ouercome 
Tnere  male  no^/lna/^peas  be  nome. 

Oower,     Omf  Am.    Proiogw,  fol.  7. 

But  finally  no  spede  it  dootb. 

Id,    ift.booki.foLlQ. 

In  fine  obtaining  the  roume  of  a  rascall  souldiour,  loke  bow  dis- 
honest he  was  in  his  lining  before,  euen  as  seditious  was  he  in  his 
dointrea  ther,  and  moatc  ready  and  forwarde  to  doo  all  kinde  of  mis- 
chiefc.  Arthur  Goldyng,    ^iitfm^,  fol.  99. 

But  now  takynge  hym  as  he  woulde  say,  if  hys  wit  would  serue 
hym,  V*  is  to  wit,  that  by  his  word  electes,  he  meoeth  the  finall  U 
eternall  electes. 

Sir  Thomat  Mere,     fVarket,  fol.  678.     The  ucond  Part  of  the  Con- 
fuiation  of  TindalL 

Funaify  brethre  fare  ye  wel,  be  perfect,  be  of  good  comfort,  be  of 
one  rainde,  liue  in  peace,  and  the  God  of  loue  and  peace  shal  be 

with  you.  ^  ^    .    .. 

Bible,  Anno  1561.    2  Cortnthuau,  ch.  ziu. 

And  we  will  also  that  you  George  Killingworth  and  Richard  Gray 
doe  in  the  fine  of  April  next  send  either  of  you  vnto  Henry  Lane  a 
whole  perfit,  fie  iuat  accompt  firmed  with  your  awne  hands  of  all  the 
goods  you  haue  solde  and  bought  vntill  that  time,  and  what  remaineth 

S^tty/-     y^*^'>  *<^-  ^<»^-  '•   ^^'  ^^'     ^^  •■^  '**  l/owoty 
Cvmpany. 

, In /we. 

Just  or  unjust,  alike  seem  miserable, 
For  oft  alike,  both  come  to  evil  end. 

,  Milton.    Samum  Agom$te»,  1. 703. 

All  th'  unaccompli&ht  works  of  Nature's  hand» 
Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkbdly  mizt, 
DissolvM  on  earth,  fleet  hither,  apd  in  vain 
Tillifufl/dissolution,  wander  here. 

Id.    Paradite  Losi,^)oo\i'm.\.46S. 


-  When  Paris  brought  hjs  famous  prize, 


The  faireTindarid  laase,  he  him  fofetolde 
That  her  all  Greece  with  many  a  champion  bold 
Should  fetche  tgaine,  and/naZ/y  destroy 
Proud  Priam's  towne. 

Sperner.    Faerie  QueeHe,  book  iv  can.  11. 


laoo.   Pbore,  and  content,  ^  rich,  and  rich  edough,  FINE. 

But  riches /fieies««  >s  as  poor  as  winter, 
To  him  that  euer  feares  he  shall  be  poore. 

Shaktfeare.    Otkelloy  fol.  324. 

In  JIne,  nothing  is  more  evident,  then  that  the  design,  both  of  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel,  was  to  establish  this  great  truth,  and  to  root  out 
creature-worship. 

Wateriamd.     Workt,  voU  L  part  ii.  p.  171.    A  Defence  of  tome 
Queries,  qu.  14. 

They  are  all  created  in  and  by  him ;  not  only  so,  but  lor  him,  or 
to  him ;  he  is  ihefnal  as  well  as  ef&cient  cause ;  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  they  are  made  for  his  service  and  for  his  ^lory,  the  ultimate  end 
of  their  creation.  Id.    lb.  voL  ii.  p.  36.     Semwn  2. 

When  he  [our  Saviour]  commands  as  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  directs  us  to  seek  it  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  warns  us 
that  many  who  seek  it  shall  not  be  able  to  find  it ;  he  cannot  but  be 
understood  as  exhorting  us  to  seek  it  earnestly  and  effectually,  and  in 
such  a  manner,  as  that  we  may  not  finally  fail  to  attain  it. 

Clarke.    Sermon  16.  vol.  ii. 

Man  falls  by  man,  if  finally  he  falls ; 

And  fall  he  must,  who  learns  from  death  alone. 

The  dreadful  secret— That  he  lives  for  ever. 

Youny.     The  Complaint.     Niyhi  7. 


Fine,  v. 

Fine,  adj. 

Fi'nely, 

Fi'neness, 

Pi'ner, 

Fi'nery, 

Fine-drawn, 

FiNE-ENORAIN, 

Fine-fed, 

FiNE-FlNOERED, 

Fine-fleeced, 
Fine-handed, 
Fine-spoken, 
Fine-spun, 

FiNE-WaOUOHT.  . 


Ger.  fan  ;  Dutch,  vyn  ;  It.  and 
Sp.  firw ;  Ft.  fin.  M.  Guyet 
(says  Menage)  from  the  ancient 
Lat.  vinvA,  signifying  heUku,  venua- 
tus.  Du  Cange  (in  v.  Pinus) 
from  finitus,  q.  d.  finished,  highly 
finished,  polished.  Res,  cui  nihil 
addi  potest.  See  Finesse,  and 
Finical. 

To  finish  highly,  to  poh'sh ;  to 
cleanse,  to  purify,  to  luighten,  to 
embellish;  to  render  or  make 
clear,  bright  or  brilliant,  elegant 
or  beautiftil. 


Upon  the  right  hand  went  old  Egens, 
And  on  that  other  side  Duk  Theseus, 
With  vessels  in  hire  bond  of  gold  ful^ne, 
^  fill!  of  bony,  milk,  and  blood,  and  wine. 

Chaucer.     The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2909. 

Margarite  is  ingendered  by  heauenly  dewe,  and  sheweth  in  it  self 
by  fineness  of  colour,  whether  the  engendrure  were  maked  on 
morowe  or  on  eue 

Id.     The  Testament  of  Loue,  fol.  306. 

[Gold]  is  assayed  by  the  fire  to  thintente  it  may  thenceforth  bee 
had  in  so  muche  the  more  price  as  it  is  the  moreexactly/yit^tf  .*  much 
more  will  God  haue  your  faith,  wherunto  so  high  honour  of  duetie 
belongeth,  to  be  tried  with  sondry  experimentes,  to  thintent  that  whan 
it  shal  glister  out  of  these  flames  of  sorowes  and  afflictions,  and 
being  farre  more  pure  and  more  glittering  than  any  golde  though  it 
be  neuer  so /Vne,  it  may  be  precious  in  the  sight  of  God,  &c. 

Udall.    1  Peter,  ch.  i. 

For  they  that  be  clothed  in  fyne  lynnen,  and  silkes,  be  in  kynges 
palaces,  who  were  commonly  infected  with  excesse  and  'ryot,  and 
delicate  lyuyng.  Id.    Matthew^  ch.  xi. 

There  was  a  certayne  rvche  man,  whiche  was  clothed  in  purple  and 
fyne  bysse,  and  fiired  dehciously  eueiye  day. 

BUde,  Anno  1551.     Matthew,  ch.  utvi. 

For  in  that  poinct  could  be  none  other  coloure,  but  to  preteode 
that  his  awne  mother  was  an  auoutresse,  but  neuerthelesse  he  would 
th«t  poinct  should  be  lesse  and  more  fynely  &  closely  handled. 
^  Hall.    Edward  F.  fol.  18. 

By  fourme  is  vnderstand  grossenesse,  fi/nenesse,  thicknesse,  or 
thiunesse. 

Sir  T%oma»  Elyoi.     The  Castel  of  Uelth,  book  ii. 

I  passe  ouer  also  the  finc'-enyrayned  clothes,  the  costly  furres  of 
the  citizens,  standynge  on  skaffoldes,  rayled  from  Grachechurche  to 
Paules.  ^all-     Henry  VII.     The  seventeenth  Ycre. 
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Resaniing  whMte,  anU  rockle  flower, 

(two  oishes  of  muche  icy) 
Unto  the  yyiie-/e</  citixen, 

a  ttnungvr  all  to  oof . 

^Drami.    Horace. 


Satire  B. 


To  profiBSU  Christ,  it  not  an  vdle  nor  a  delicate  Jlme^fym^red 
OMtter,  it  requireth  watching,  attendaunce,  and  dylygent  cotiauaace. 

UdaU.     nmoiky,  ch.  iv. 

For  these  men,  whom  the  flateringe  pleasures  of  the  world  doe 
not  bring  ia  to  ^Jtme^Jfrnfered  nioeness,  are  sometymcs  broken  with 
imjiicieat  aoflhag  of  sorowes.  Id,    Peter,  ch.  i. 

If  in  a  cocho,  Kfyne-Jteeade  lambe 

a  kjnge  should  cause  to  ryde. 
And  geoe  it  raymaou  neate  and  gay,  &c 

Drant.    Hnrace.     Satire  8. 

Bat  commonly  it  is  held,  and  for  certaine  affirmed,  that  the  best 
«podos  for  the  eyes,  is  that  which  commeth  in  the  furnaces  where 
guld  ujbted,  Hoiiand,    Ptinie,  vol.  ii.  foL  512. 


-  Tis  he  our  lambs  doth  reare. 


Our  flocks  doth  blesse,  and  from  the  store  doth  give 
The  warme  and /fi«r  fleeces  that  we  weare. 

Ben  Jantan     Hymnt  to  Pan,    Ht/mn  2. 

Binde  roar  fillets  fast 

And  gird  in  your  waste, 

For  mora  /binem,  with  a  iawdrie  Itce. 

Spenaer.    SkephenTt  Calendar,    April, 

What  they  in  largeness  have,  that  bear  themselves  so  high, 
lu  mj  most  perfect  form,  and  delicacy,  1 
For  greatness  of  my  grain  and^^Meaest  of  my  grass; 
This  iale  hath  scarce  a  vale,  that  Ringdale  doth  surpass. 

Drayton,    Poff-olbion,  song  21 . 

The  cause,  why  he  this  flie  so  maliced, 

Was  (as  in  stories  it  is  written  found) 
For  that  his  mother  which  him  bore  and  bred, 

The  maHJbte^gred  workwoman  on  ground, 
Arachne,  by  bis  means  was  vanquished 

Of  Pallas. 

Spetuer,    Muhpotmoe^  sig.  L  3. 

The  woman  tall,  proper,  slender  in  the  waste,  fdin,  fine-handed, 
cnody  faced,  and  brests  earned. 

PurekoM,    Ptifrimnge,  book  ix.  ch.  iv.  sec.  8. 

Tat.  No  ;  I  come  to  speak  with  one  Master  Jolly,  a  courtier ;  a 
nrffne-epcken  gentleman,  and  a  just  compter,  but  one  of  the  worst 
paynastan  ia  the  world. 

KUtigrtw,     The  ParmnCe  Wedding^  act  iii.  sc  5. 

Methioks  I  see  thee,  spruce  and^&ie. 
With  coat  embroider'd  richly  shine. 
And  dazzle  all  the  idol  faces 
As  through  the  ball  thy  worship  paces. 

Swift,    Horace.     Ode  1.  book  ii. 

Poor  I,  a  savage  bred  and  bom, 
Bv  you  instructed  every  mom, 
Already  have  improv'a  so  well 
That  1  have  almont  learnt  to  spell ! 
The  neighbours  who  come  here  to  dine, 
Admire  to  bear  me  speak  wo  fine. 

Id,    A  Panegyrieh  on  the  Dean, 

Here  is  the  M^esty  of  the  heroic/iiWy  mixed  with  the  venom  of 
tke  other ;  and  raising  the  deb'ght  which  otherwise  would  be  flat  and 
vulgar,  by  the  sublimity  of  the  expression. 

Ikyden.     IKorli,  yoL  iii.  p.  212.     On  the  Origin  and  Progreu  of 
Satire, 

let  him  declaim  as  wittily  and  sharply  as  he  pleases,  yet  still  the 
cest  and  moat  delicate  touches  of  satire  consist  in^tie  raillery. 

Id,    Dedication  to  JvoenaL 


'  In  the  pond 


Thnfimely-eheeher^d  duck,  before  her  train, 
Bows  garralous. 

'  Thornton,    Spring, 

Dear  madam,  be  sure  he*s  Kfine^tpohen  man. 

Do  but  hear  on  the  clergy  how  glib  bis  tongue  ran. 

Swift.     The  Grand  Quettion  Debated, 
VOL.  XXU. 


Theylfie  original  of  Thomas  Howard  Duke  of  Norfolk  with  the 
suves  of  Earl  Marshall  and  Lord  Treasurer,  from  whence  the  print  i 
is  taken,  is  at  Leicenter-house. 

Wlaipoie,    Anecdote*  of  Painting,  vol.  .  p.  130. 

The  character  of  his  Majesty's  bluflT  hautiness  (by  Hans  Holbeio) 
is  well  represented,  and  all  the  heads  mfineig  executed. 

Id,    lb,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

I  therefore  must  beg  of  you  to  procure  me  some  Irish  linen  to  make 
me  four  dozen  of  shirts,  much  about  the  same  fincneu  and  price  of 
the  last  which  you  got  me. 

Cheeteifield.    Letter  69.  vol.  iv.  p.  828. 

Savage  nations  being  passionately  fond  of  show  and  finery,  and 
having  no  object  but  their  naked  bodies,  on  which  to  exercise  this 
disposition,  have  in  all  times  painted,  or  cut  their  skins,  according  to 
their  ideas  of  ornament. 

Bnrhe,    An  Abridgement  of  Engiuh  Hietory,  book  1.  ch.xi. 

Should  I  be  thought  in  some  places  to  have  run  on  too  fine-spun 
argumentations  or  in  others  drawn  too  strong-coloured  figures,  for  any 
bevy's  liking  t  let  him  be  good  natured  enough  to  suppose,  that  were 
we  to  discourse  over  this  subject  in  private,  and  ne  would  let  me 
know  his  taste,  I  should  endeavour  to  conform  myself  thereto. 
Search,    Ught  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  ch.  xxx.    Dnration  of 

Pwushment, 

For  you  the  silk-worms'^iNe-sproiiyAf  webs  display, 

And  lab'ring  spin  their  little  lives  away. 

Jenynt,     The  Art  of  Dancing,  can.  1. 

Fins,  r.  "|  Lat.  Jinii,  Spelman  (after  enumera- 
FiNE,  n.  >  ting  the  various  legal  usages  of  the  word) 
Fi^NABLE.  J  says.  In  none  of  these  significatuma  was 

the  word  known  to  our  countrymen  ante  Meculum  Nor* 

manicum.     See  the  first  Quotation  from  Rastall ;  and 

Finis  in  Du  Cange. 

Any  thing  (as  a  sum  of  jnonej)  paid  at  the  end^  ter* 

mination  or  conclusion  of  a  suit,  of  a  prosecution  ;  a 

mulct  or  penalty. 

Muche  robbei^e  me  dude  aboute  in  euer^h  toun 

And  bounde  men  &  enprisonede,  vorte  hiiyjfne^  raunson. 

R,  Gloneeater,  p.  463. 

The  whiche  precept  obaeruyd,  and  a  12  or  16  of  the  chief  of  them 
sent  vnto  Newgate,  the  sayd  rumour  was  anone  ceasyd;  of  the 
whiche  prysoners  some  were  after  fyned,  and  some  punyssbed  by 
longe  imprysonmet. 

Pabyan,     Croftyc/e,  vol.  iv.    ^ime  1541. 

Which  neuer  asked  litle,  but  euery  thlg  was  bawsed  aboue  the 
mesure ;  amercem^tes  turned  into  finee,  fimee  into  ra&somes*  smal 
trespas  to  misprisio,  misprisio  into  treson. 

Sir  Thomas  Afore,     ITorilM,  fol.  62.    History  of  Richard  HI. 

For  as  much  sm  fines  levied  in  our  court  ought  &  do  make  an  end  of 
al  sutes,  and  thereof  are  called  fines,  chiefly  when  after  waging  of 
battel,  or  the  great  assise  in  their  cases,  they  holde  the  last  and^/biatf 
place  for  ever,  Ate. 

hastaU.    Statutes,  fol.  173.    Statute  of  Edward  V.  ch.  i. 

And  if  he  then  confesse  the  treuetb,&  al  that  he  shall  be  examined 
of  and  knoweth  in  that  behalfe :  that  then  the  aameoffecesof  hunting 
by  him  done,  be  against  the  king  bnt  trespasse/aaMr. 

Id,    lb,  fol.  170.     Statute  of  Henry  VIL  ch.  vii. 

If  one  bee  found  dead  in  a  street  or  house,  the  master  of  the  house, 
or  the  parish,  must  find  out  the  murtherer ;  otherwise  he  himself 
shall  be  accused  of  it,  and  the  whole  contado  shall  he  fined,  aad 
likewise  in  case  of  robberie. 

^  Purchas,    Pilgrimage,  book  iii.  ch.  x.  sac.  1. 

Make  him  high,  let  him  rule. 
He'll  be  pla^ng  the  fool. 
And  transgress,  then  we'll  squeeze 
Him  torjbses,  and  for  feea. 

Brome,    The  Rayaiisfi  Answer, 

So,  two  years  after,  Tracy's  heirs  sued  him  for  it,  and  he  was 
turned  out  of  his  office  of  chancellor,  onA  fined  in  four  hundred 
pound.  Burnet,    History  of  Reformation,  Anno  1534. 

But  that  also  at  length  they  unwillingly  yielded  unto :  styling  him 
in  their  submission  by  the  title  of  **  Protector  and  supreme  Head  ot 
the  Knglish  Church,"  and  paying  a  lusty /ne. 

Strype.    Memorials,    Henry  VIII,  Anno  1532. 
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FINE.  But  in  the  case  propounded  by  me,  where  it  is  possible  in  that 

^  ^  ^_  '  special  mauoer,  the  juiV  may  find  against  the  direction  of  the  Court 
in  matter  of  Law,  it  wiU  not  follow  they  are  therefore^Hay^. 

SiaieTriaU.     Charlet  II.    jinno  1670, 

He  ridiculed  the  three  rights  to  Jbu  the  subordinate  Princes  that 
Mr.  Hastings  had,  in  his  defence,  laid  claim  to. 
Fiw.     SpeeeJket,  vol.  in.  p.  347.  Jime  13,  1786     Charyea  againat 
Mr,  tiaiiu^a. 

Some  landlords,  insieading  of  raising  the  rent,  uke  zjine  for  the 
renewal  of  the  lease.  This  practice  is,  in  most  cases,  the  expedient 
of  a  spendthrift,  who  for  a  sum  of  ready  money  sells  a  future  revenue 
of  much  greater  value. 

Snutk,     IFealth  of  Natxont,  vol.  iii.  p.  208. 

Fine,  Finis  or  Finalis  concordia,  in  Law^  so  called 
because  it  puts  an  end  to  all  controversy  concerning  the 
matters  comprised  in  it,  as  well  between  parties  and 
privies  thereto,  as  against  all  others  not  claiming  in 
due  time.  It  is  sometimes  called  a  Feoffment  of  Record^ 
though  it  may  with  more  accuracy  be  termed  an  acknow^ 
iedgment  of  a  Feofiment  of  Record,  by  which  it  is 
understood  that  it  has  at  least  the  same  force  and  effect 
with  a  Feofiment  in  conveying  and  assuring  lands  and 
hereditaments.  A  Fine  may  also  be  described  as  an 
amicable  composition  or  agreement  of  a  Suit,  whether 
real  or  fictitious,  between  parties  with  the  consent  of 
the  Judges,  and  enrolled  among  the  Records  of  the 
Court,  by  which  lands  and  tenements  are  transferred 
fiY>m  one  person  to  another,  or  any  other  settlement  is 
made  respecting  them.  To  this  mode  of  transferring 
estates  of  Freehold,  the  ceremony  of  Livery  of  Seisin  is 
unnecessary;  because  lands  acquired  in  this  manner 
were  supposed  to  be  recovered  by  sentence  of  a  Court 
of  Justice,  and  the  possession  was  delivered  by  the 
Sheriff,  in  pursuance  of  a  Writ  directed  to  him  for  that 
purpose,  which  was  equal  in  point  of  notoriety  to  Livery 
of  Seisin.  It  was  founded,  in  its  original,  on  an  actual 
Suit  commenced  at  Law  for  the  recovery  of  possession 
of  lands  or  other  hereditaments;  and  the  possession 
thus  gained,  by  such  composition,  proved  to  be  so  secure 
and  effectual,  that  fictitious  Actions  were  and  continue 
to  be  every  day  commenced  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
the  same  security.  Fines  are  of  high  antiquity.  So 
fiur  back  as  the  Statute  18  Edward  I.  st.  4,  the  manner 
in  which  they  should  be  levied  was  declared  and  regu- 
lated ;  since  which  period  no  material  alteration  has 
been  made  in  the  forms. 

A  Fine  consists  of  five  parts :  1.  the  original  fVrit ; 
2.  the  Liceniia  coiusordandi^  or  permission  to  make  agree- 
ment of  the  Suit ;  3.  the  Concord  or  Agreement  itself; 
4.  the  Note;  5.  the  Foot^  Chirograph^  or  Indenture, 
1.  When  parties  have  agreed  to  levy  a  Fine,  the  Plaintiff, 
or  party  to  whom  the  land  is  to  be  conveyed  or  assured, 
commences  an  Action  or  Suit  against  the  other  (who  is 
termed  the  Deforceant)  by  suing  out  a  fFHt  of  Covenant 
against  him,  the  foundation  of  which  is  a  supposed 
Agreement  or  Covenant  that  the  one  shall  convey  the 
lands  to  the  other,  on  the  breach  of  which  Agreement 
the  Action  is  brought.  A  Fme,  being  a  friendly  com- 
position of  a  Suit  actually  commenced,  cannot  be  levied 
without  an  original  Writ^  because  no  Suit  can  be  other- 
wise brought  in  any  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law. 
Upon  the  Writ  of  Covenant  there  is  due  to  the  King, 
by  ancient  perogative,  a  Fine  called  the  Primer  Fine; 
for  in  every  real  Action  for  lands  and  tenements  above 
the  yearly  value  of  five  marks,  there  is  due  a  Fine  of 
6m.  Sd,  for  every  five  marks  of  the  yearly  value  of  the 
land  upon  the  original  in  the  Hanaper  Office.  2.  The 
Lioentia  ooncordandi  is  the  leave  given  by  the  Crown 


to  compromise  the  Suit.  Pof  ^  soon  as  the  Action  is 
brought,  the  Deforceant^  knowing  himself  to  be  wrong,  s. 
is  supposed  to  make  overtures  of  accommodation  to  the 
Plaintiff,  who  accepts  them  ;  but  having  given  pledges 
to  prosecute  his  Suit,  which  he  endangers  if  he  now 
deserts  it  without  licence,  he  applies  to  the  Court  for 
liberty  to  make  tlie  matter  up.  This  is  readily  granted 
on  another  Fine  being  paid  to  the  King,calied  the  Kin^% 
Silver^  or  sometimes  the  Post  Fine,  with  reference  to 
the  Primer  Fine,  It  is  as  much  as  the  Primer  Fine  and 
half  as  much  more,  that  is,  10«»  for  every  five  marks  of 
land.  S.  The  Concord  or  Agreement  is  the  substance 
of  the  Fine.  It  is  usually  an  acknowledgment  from  the 
Deforceants,  or  those  who  keep  the  other  out  of  pos- 
session, that  the  lands  in  question  are  the  right  of  the 
Plaintiff;  and  from  this  acknowledgment  or  recognition 
of  right  thus  made,  the  party  who  levies  the  Fine  is 
denominated  the  Cognisor^  and  he  on  whom  it  is  levied 
the  Cognisee.  The  Concord  comes  in  lieu  of  the  Sen 
tence  which  would  have  been  given  if  the  parties  had 
not  compromised  the  Cause,  and  is  therefore  considered 
and  attended  with  the  same  consequences  as  a  Judg 
ment  in  an  adversary  Suit.  It  can,  therefore,  be  made 
of  those  things  only,  and  to  those  persons  only  (with 
few  exceptions)  that  are  named  in  the  original  Writ  on 
which  the  Fine  is  levied ;  because  Cognizance,  being  in 
the  nature  of  a  Judgment,  binds  only  those  persons 
and  things  that  are  judicially  before  the  Court.  4.  The 
Note  is  an  abstract  of  the  Writ  of  Covenant  and  Con- 
cord, being  the  docket  taken  by  the  Chirographer  from 
which  he  draws  up  the  Indenture.  5.  The  Foot  or 
Chirograph,  which  is  the  conclusion,  includes  the 
whole  matter,  reciting  the  parties,  day,  year,  and  place, 
and  before  whom  it  was  acknowledged  or  levied.  Of 
this  there  are  Indentures  made  at  the  Chirographer's 
Office.  Thus  the  Fine  is  at  Common  Law  completely 
levied,  and  it  begins  to  operate  firom  the  return  of  the 
Writ  of  Covenant.  In  order  to  render  Fines  public, 
and  less  liable  to  be  levied  by  firaud,  solemnities  have 
been  required  by  several  Statutes :  by  27  Edward  I.  c.  1 ; 
5  Henry  II.  c.  14  ;  23  Elizabeth,  c.  3  ;  1  Richard  III. 
c.  7  ;  4  Henry  VII.  c.  24 ;  and  31  Elizabeth,  c.  2. 

Fines  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds :  I.  The  first  of 
which  is  called  a  Fine  sur  cognizance  de  droit  come  ceo 
qu'il  a  de  son  done  ;  or,  a  Fine  upon  acknowledgment 
of  the  right  of  the  Cognisee  as  that  which  he  hath  of 
the  gifl  of  the  Coguisor;  this  is  the  best  kind  of  Fine: 
for  the  Deforceant,  in  order  to  keep  his  supposed 
Covenant  with  the  Plaintiff  of  conveying  to  him  the 
lands  in  question,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the 
formality  of  an  actual  Feoffment  with  Livery  of  Seisin, 
acknowledges  in  Court  a  former  Feoffment,  or  gill  in 
possession,  to  have  been  made  by  him  to  the  Plaintiff, 
so  that  it  is  rather  an  acknowledgment  of  a  Conveyance, 
than  a  Conveyance  originally  made ;  for  the  Deforceant 
acknowledges,  cognoscit,  the  right  to  be  in  the  Plaintiff 
or  Cognisee,  as  that  which  he  had,  de  son  done,  of  the 
proper  gifl  of  himself  the  Cognisor.  It  passes  an 
Estate  in  Fee  simple  without  the  word  heirs,  unless  the 
Concord  be  qualified  by  express  words  of  the  parties, 
for  then  lands  may  be  limited  to  the  Cognisee  tor  life, 
or  in  tail.  II.  The  second  kind  of  Fine  is  a  Fine  sur  cog- 
nizance de  droit  tantum,  or  acknowledgment  of  right 
merely  ;  not  with  the  circumstance  of  a  preceding  gilt 
from  the  Cognisor.  This  is  commonly  used  to  pass  a 
reversionary  interest  which  is  in  the  Cognisor ;  for  or 
such  reversions  there  can  be  no  Feoffment  or  graui 
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riNR-  supposed,  as  the  Freehold  and  poHsession,  during  the 
Wy^  particular  Estate,  is  vested  in  a  third  person.  It  may 
also  be  used  by  a  Tenant  for  life,  to  make  a  surrender  of 
his  life-estate  to  the  person  in  remainder  or  reversion ; 
and  it  is  then  called  a  Fine  upon  surrender.  III.  The 
third  sort  of  Fine  is  called  a  Fine  nir  concessit ;  where 
the  Cognisor,  in  order  to  make  an  end  of  all  disputes, 
though  he  acknowledges  no  precedent  right  or  g^il, 
grants  to  the  Cogrnisee  an  Estate  de  novo  by  way  of 
supposed  composition  ;  which  may  be  either  an  Estate 
in  fee,  for  life«  or  for  years.  A  Fine  sur  cojtcessU  will 
not  be  allowed  to  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
such  Estate  as  the  party  may  have,  by  the  description  of 
'*  all  and  whatsoever  he  may  have  in  the  Tenements.'* 
rV,  The  jfettr^  sort  of  Fine  is  called  aFinewr  done^  grant 
and  render  ;  which  is  a  double  Fine,  comprehending  the 
Pine  9ur  cognizance  de  droit  come  ceo^  Ac,  and  the  Fine 
sur  concessit.  It  is  used  in  order  to  create  particular 
limitations  of  Estate ;  whereas  the  Fine  sur  cogiiizance 
de  droit  come  ceo^  Sfc.  conveys  nothing  but  an  absolute 
Estate,  either  of  inheritance,  or,  at  least,  of  freehold  : 
but  in  this  last  description  of  Fine  the  Cognisee,  afler 
the  right  is  acknowledged,  renders  or  grants  back  to  the 
Cognisor  some  other  Estate  in  the  lands. 

The  Fine  sur  cognizance  de  droit  come  ceo,  Sfc,  is  most 
generally  used,  because  it  conveys  a  clear  and  absolute 
fireehold,  and  gives  the  Cognisee  a  seisin  in  Law  with- 
out any  actual  livery ;  it  is  therefore  called  a  Fine  ex- 
ecuted, whilst  the  others  are  only  executory.  The  chief 
excellence  of  this  Fine  therefore  is,  that  it  confirms  and 
secures  a  suspicious  title,  and  puts  an  end  to  all  litiga- 
tion after  five  years,  where  there  is  no  disability:  other 
conveyances  and  assurances  admit  an  entry  to  be  made 
npon  the  Estate  within  twenty  years,  and  in  some 
instances  the  right  may  be  disputed,  in  a  real  Action, 
for  sixty  years  aflerwaitls. 

The  efi^ts  and  operations  of  a  line  are  so  various, 
that  only  an  outline  of  them  can  be  given  here.  All  Judg- 
ments of  Courts  were,  by  the  Common  Law,  allowed  the 
utmost  f<>rce  in  determining  the  rights  of  the  contending 
parties ;  therefore  a  Fine  being  considered  as  a  composi- 
tion of  a  Suit  actually  commenced,  and  the  Concord  of  a 
Fine  equivalent  to  the  Sentence  which  would  have  been 
pronounced  in  case  the  parties  had  not  agreed  to  termi- 
nate the  Suit,  was  allowed  to  have  the  same  force  and  ef- 
fect as  a  Judgment  in  a  real  Action.  At  this  day  the  eflect 
of  Fines  depends  principally  upon  the  Statute  4  Henrv 
V£I.  c.  24,  explained  by  32  Henry  VIII.  By  force  of 
these  Statutes  a  Fine  levied  by  Tenant  in  tail  in  pos- 
session, with  proclamation,  will  be  an  effectual  bar  to 
all  his  issue ;  because  they  are  privy  to  him  both  in 
Blood  and  Estate,  and  can  only  make  title  to  the  Estate 
tail  as  his  sons.  As  Tenant  in  tail  may  convey  his 
whole  Estate  by  Fine,  he  may  also  create  any  less 
Estate  out  of  it  by  Fine ;  for  instance,  a  term  for  years, 
which  will  likewise  bind  his  issue  after  his  death. 

The  Statute  4  Henry  VII.  expressly  excludes  parties 
and  privies  from  SLYtrnng  quod  partes  Finis  nihil  habue- 
runt;  and  the  32  Henry  VIII.  makes  a  Fine  levied  of 
any  lands  entailed  to  the  persons  levying  the  same,  or 
to  any  of  his  ancestors,  a  sufficient  bar  against  such 
person  and  his  heirs.  A  Fine,  therefore,  with  procla- 
mation, duly  levied  by  a  person  having  the  right  of 
entail  in  him,  will  be  a  good  bar  to  his  issue  ;  although 
at  the  time  when  the  Fine  was  levied  he  had  never 
entered  on  the  Estate  tail.  All  those  who  are  panies 
to  a  Fine  are  immediately  barred,  even  though  they 


labour  under  disabilities,  except  infants  ;  and  they  are 
also  debarred,  unless  the  Fine  be  reversed  during  the  ' 
minority.  Lay  Corporations  which  have  an  absolute 
Estate  in  their  possessions,  and  a  power  of  alienation, 
may  be  barred  by  a  Fine  and  nonclaim :  but  not  Eccle- 
siastical Corporations.  Married  women,  by  joining  their 
Husbands  in  levying  Fines,  may  bar  themselves  and  the 
Estates  and  interests  whereof  their  Husbands  are  seized 
in  their  right ;  and  a  Fine  or  recovery  is  the  only  mode 
of  passing  the  Estate  of  a  Married  woman.  A  Fine 
will  also  bar  her  right  to  Dower :  but  if  the  Fine  be  of 
lands,  whereof  the  Husband  is  seized  in  Fee  simple, 
without  any  declaration  of  uses,  the  use  will  result  to 
the  Husband,  and  a  new  right  to  dower  accrue  in  the 
Wife.  A  Married  woman  may  also  bar  herself  of  her 
jointure,  by  joining  her  Husband  in  a  Fine  of  it.  The 
Estate  of  a  Devisee  may  be  barred  by  a  Fine  and  non- 
claimer,  if  the  Devisee  have  not  entered  on  the  lands 
devised.  Executors  to  whom  lands  are  devised  for 
payment  of  debts,  may  also  be  barred  by  a  Fine 
levied  of  the  lands  so  devised,  if  they  do  not  make  their 
claim  in  due  time.  All  those  who  have  any  present 
right  or  claim  to  lands  whereof  a  Fine  has  been  levied, 
are  allowed  five  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  on 
which  the  last  proclamation  was  made,  to  make  Uieir 
claim.  And  although  there  be  no  transmutation  of  pos- 
session, yet  after  five  years  it  will  operate  as  a  bar  to  all 
claims  whatever.  All  those  to  whom  a  right  accrues,  at 
any  time  afler  a  Fine  has  been  levied,  from  any  cause 
which  existed  before  the  Fine  was  levied,  are  allowed  five 
years,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  on  which  their  right 
first  accrued,  to  make  their  claim.  If  a  Husband  levy  a 
Fine  with  proclamation  of  his  Wife's  Estate,  she  or  her 
heirs  may  avoid  it,  by  an  entry  within  the  first  five 
years  afler  his  death.  And  if  a  Bishop  or  other  Eccle- 
siastical person  neglect  to  make  his  claim  within  five 
years  afler  a  Fine  is  levied  of  an  Estate  to  which  he  is 
entitled  by  right  of  his  Bishopric,  &c,  he  will  be  barred 
during  his  life:  but  his  successors  are  within  the  second 
saving,  and  will  be  allowed  five  years  to  avoid  the  Fine 
from  the  time  of  their  becoming  entitled  to  the  Estate. 
And  all  persons  having  offices  for  life  to  which  lands 
and  tenements  are  annexed,  neglecting  to  make  claim 
within  five  years  afler  the  Fine  is  levied,  will  be  barred 
during  their  lives.  But  each  successive  officer  will  be 
allowed  five  years  to  avoid  the  Fine,  from  the  time 
at  which  he  becomes  entitled  to  the  lands.  Strangers  to 
Fines  having  several  different  and  distinct  rights,  by 
several  titles,  accruing  at  different  times,  shall  have 
several  periods  of  five  years  allowed  them  to  avoid  a  Fine, 
that  is,  five  years  after  the  accruing  of  each  title.  When 
once  the  five  years  allowed  to  persons,  labouring  under 
disabilities,  to  avoid  a  Fine,  begin,  the  time  continues 
to  run  notwithstanding  any  subsequent  disability.  The 
King  cannot  be  barred  by  a  Fine  to  which  he  is  not  a 
party ;  nor  Ecclesiastical  Corporations,  which  are  re- 
strained from  alienation:  though  a  Bishop,  Dean,  or 
Vicar,  may  be  himself  barred  by  his  own  nonclaim.  It 
is  a  rule  of  Law  that  no  Estate  or  interest  can  be  barred 
by  a  Fine,  unless  it  is  divested  out  of  the  real  owner, 
either  before  the  Fine  is  levied,  or  by  the  operation  of 
the  Fine  itself;  that  is,  unless  the  real  owner  is  put  out 
of  possession  of  such  Estate  or  interest ;  while  he  con- 
tinues in  possession,  a  Fine  will  cot  affect  him.  And 
it  is  not  only  necessary  that  a  person  should  be  out  of 
possession  to  be  affected  by  a  Fine ;  but  it  is  also 
requisite  that  the  party  levying  the  Fine  should  have  ao 
s2 
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adverse  possession,  inconsisteBt  with  that  of  the  person 
to  be  barred  ;  so  that  if  the  possession  of  the  person 
who  leries  a  Fine  be  consistent  with  that  of  any  other 
person,  the  latter  will  not  be  affeeted  by  it. 

Fines,  in  England,  are  levied  in  the  Coart  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  at  Westminster.  Fines  are  also  taken  by 
Commissioners  in  the  Country,  empowered  by  DedmuM 
poteUatem. 

Fine  is  also  used  to  denote  an  amends,  pecuniary 
punishment,  or  recompenoe,  for  an  ofience  committed 
against  the  King  and  his  Laws,  or  against  the  Lord  of 
a  Manor.  In  which  case  a  man  is  said,  JacerePmem 
de  trarugrestione  cum  Rege^  Sfc. 

Courts  of  Record  may  Fine  for  an  offence  committed 
in  Court  in  their  view,  or  by  confession  of  the  party 
recorded  in  Court  A  man  shall  be  Fined  and  im- 
prisoned for  all  contempts  done  to  any  Court  of  JRjecord, 
against  the  commandment  of  the  King's  Writ,  &c. 
Some  Courts  may  imprison,  and  not  Fine,  as  the  Con- 
stable at  the  Petty  Sessions ;  other  Courts  cannot  Fine 
or  imprison,  but  amerce,  as  the  County,  Hundred,  &c.; 
but  some  Courts  can  neither  Fine,  imprison,  nor 
amerce,  as  Ecclesiastical  Courts  held  before  the  Or- 
dinary.  Archdeacon,  &c.,  or  their  Commissaries,  and 
such  who  proceed  according  to  the  Canon  or  Civil 
Law. 

A  Fine  may  be  mitigated  the  same  Term  it  was  set, 
being  under  the  power  of  the  Court  during  that  time 
but  not  afterwards;  and  Fines  assessed  in  Court  by 
Judgment  upon  an  information  cannot  be  afterwards 
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mitigated.  If  a  Fine  certain  is  imposed  by  Statute  FINE, 
upon  any  conviction,  the  Court  cannot  mitigate  it ;  but 
if  the  party  comes  in  before  conviction,  and  submits  to 
the  Court,  they  'may  assess  a  less  Fine ;  for  he  is  not 
convicted,  and  perhaps  never  might  be  so.  The  Court  of 
Exchequer  may  mitigate  a  Fine  certain,  because  it  is  a 
Court  of  Equity,  and  they  have  a  privy  seal  for  it.  If 
an  excessive  Fine  is  imposed  at  the  Sessions,  it  may  be 
mitigated  at  the  King's  Bench. 

All  Fines  belong  to  the  King,  because  the  Courts  of 
Justice  are  supported  at  his  charge;  and  wherever  the 
Law  puts  the  King  to  any  charge  for  the  support  and 
protection  of  his  People,  it  provides  money  far  that 
purpose. 

West,  Symboleographia.  1647 ;  Coke,  (Sir  £.,)  Le 
Reading  sur  rEUaiuie  de  27  Edward  /.,  appelle  rEata- 
iuie  de  FinHnu  levaHs^  1662,  translated  by  Sergeant 
Hawkins,  1764 ;  Philipps,  Antiquity  and  Ancient  Usage 
of  FineM  paid  in  Chancery  upon  suing  some  kinds  of 
original  H^rits^  1663  ;  Sheppard,  Pratical  Councillor  in 
the  Law,  167 1 ;  Brown,  Treatise  ofFines^  var.  ed.  from 
1678,  best  in  1721,  2  vols.  8vo ;  Curson,  The  Law 
concerning  Estates  Tail  and  Remainder,  1703 ;  Carter, 
Lex  Custumaria ;  Manby,  Law  and  Practice  of  Fines 
and  Recoveries,  1738;  Wilson,  Practical  Treatise  of 
Fines  and  Recoveries,  best  ed.  1793 ;  Chetwynd,  Treatise 
on  Fines,  1773 ;  Cruise,  Essay  on  the  Nature  and 
Operation  of  Fines  and  Recoveries^  best  ed.  1794; 
Preston,  Collection  of  Law  Tracts,  1797 ;  Hands,  The 
Modem  Practice  of  Levying  Fines,  1807. 


FI'NESSE,!      Ft. finesse;  iLfiiuzza.    See  Fine, 
Fi'nessino.  }aute. 

Fineness  or  refinement,  polish,  policy,  to  an  excess ; 
and  thus,  guile  or  wiliness,  cunning,  subtilty. 

These  thinges  he  wrongfat  with  great  sleight  aod/yMSM  of  wytie 
in  siicbe  lorte  that  he  minished  not  any  parte  of  hb  honour,  estate,  w 
reputacion.  Brende,     Qumtima  Curimu,  book  i.  fol.  3. 

This  is  the  artificialest  piece  of^Siuue  to  perswade  men  to  be  slaves, 
that  the  wit  of  court  could  have  invented. 

Mi/ion.     jIn  Antwfr  to  Eikom  BasUiJki, 

Scipio  and  Sertorius  made  some  other  God  to  be  their  council  of 
war,  to  encourage  their  soldiers  in  dangerous  enterprises,  but  the 
mask  only  deceived  the  ignorant.  The  more  intelligent  lUscemed  the 
fMtaM€  of  their  politic  contrivance. 

Bofef.     fForib,  vol.  i.  p.  39.     Tht  ExUimee  of  God,  ch.  v. 
With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way, 
He  [Oarrick]  turned  and  he  varied  full  ten  tiroes  a  day  ; 
Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly  sick, — 
If  they  were  not  his  own  hyfrnetaing  and  trick. 

Ooidtmitk,     BeiaUmiiam, 

And  lest  the  colourable  reasons,  offered  in  argument  against  this 
Pariiamcotary  procedure,  should  be  mistaken  for  the  real  motives  of 
their  conduct,  all  the  advantage  of  privilege,  all  the  arts  and  JSneuet 
of  pleading,  and  greet  sums  of  public  money  were  lavished,  to 
prevent  any  decision  upon  those  practices  in  the  Courts  of  Justice. 
Btirke,     Omaiaie  Slate  of  the  Nation. 

FI'NGER,  v.\     A.  S.  finger  ;  Qer.  finger  ;  Dutch, 
Fi^NOEa,  n.     jtnnger ;    from  A.  S.  fengan ;   Ger. 
fangen;  Dutch,  vingeren;  capere,  prehendere.    Finger, 
quodprehendii;  that  vrhich  fangs,  seizes,  catches. 

To  fang,  take  or  catch,  to  hold  or  handle,  to  touch 
with  the^nger;  to  take  or  touch. 

On  alle  hure  ^tfjmgreo,  r^cheliche  ^r^nged 
And  ^r  on  rede  nibies  and  o^  riche  stones. 

Pier*  PioHkmam,     Fmmii,  p.  24. 


She  lette  no  morsel  from  hire  lippei  Adle, 
Ne  wette  hire/ji^et  in  hire  sauce  depe. 

Chaucer*     The  Prologue^  v.  139. 

My  word,  my  workes,  is  knit  so  in  your  b5d 
That  as  an  harp  obeyeth  to  the  bond 
And  make  it  suuoe  aflter  hh Jtrntfertnoy 
Right  so  mowe  ye  out  of  mine  hart  bring 
Such  voice,  ngiit  as  you  list,  to  laugh  or  pain. 
Id.     The  Legend  of  Good  Women,  The  Fniogue,  fol.  198. 

What  should  I  stand  vpon  the  rest 

or  other  partes  depaint ; 
As  little  band  with/btgen  long? 

my  wits  are  all  to  faint. 

Tttrberviie.     In  Praim  of  a  Lady. 

For  so  should  every  man's  house  equally  feele  the  societicand  part 
of  that  benefit,  and  the  hands  of  idle  persones  remaining  at  home  in 
the  town,  greedie  now  of  rifling,  and  who  would  hejbtgrinff  of  pillage, 
should  not  pluck  from  the  bardie  warriors  their  due  rewards. 

HoUand,     /inwt,  fol.  193. 

That  there  vras  not  a  nvroph  to  jollity  indin'd. 
Or  of  the  woody  brood,  or  of  the  wat*ry  kind, 
But  at  their /sixers'  ends^  thy  Ribble*s  song  could  say. 

Drofton.    Paly-oibion,  song  27. 

rSo]  the  weak  child,  that  from  the  mother's  wing 
Is  taught  the  lute's  deWciova  Jlngraring- : 
At  ev'ry  string's  soft  touch  is  mov'd  with  fear. 
Noting  his  master's  curious  list'ning  ear, 
Whose  trembling  hand  at  ev'ery  strain  bewrays 
In  what  doubt  he  his  new-set  lesson  plays. 
JU.    EnglamCt  Heroicai  Epiatles.   Mn.  Shore  to  King  Edmard  IF. 

A  certain  minstrell  or  musician  had  plaid  before  him  on  a  time  as 
he  sate  at  supper,  and  the  King  would  seem  to  correct  him  in  some 
points,  yea,  and  begin  to  reason  and  enter  into  sad  disputation  with  him 
about  the  stroke  and  Xsxxo  fingering  of  certain  instruments  :  now  God 
forbid  (quoth  he)  O  King,  that  you  should  come  to  lo  low  an  ebbe 
and  hard  fortune  as  to  be  more  akilfull  in  these  matters  then  I  am. 

UoUand.    Pimtareh,t6L33B. 
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•TO. 


»-ir. 


if  kcte 


fte  touch  iM  iMjIm^er-md, 
th9  iMM  wUl  bKke  ' 


TW( 


Merrg  Ulmeto/  Wmdmitf  ibl.  69. 

All  tbo  poUtkU  of  Um  frt«t 
Art  likt  the  cvnaiiif  o(  a  rKe»l, 
Tkat  l«ti  hU  falic  dic«  frrcly  run, 
AM  tivMi  tbcm  to  tbMueliret  alooc, 
Birt  Mw  kis  t  tTM  oM  Stir 
Withovt  mmtjtmfffimf  Irick  or  tlvr. 

AHlrr.    MKtihmtvm  TJUti§Ai$. 

9mi  chftUlM  of  CoUact*  ^^  ChMtrift,  in  coondenbl« 

jamt  bto  bis  hands  (or  Um  Kiog's  us* ;  which,  it  majr  h« 

be  having  the  fngtrimg  of  mtght  convert  somo  part 


Strypt.    Memmimti.     E^mmri  IK  A^m  lfl5K 

Hsfil  nn  it  was,  bcpaninf  to  retent, 

H  MMuM  tba  brtast  heasath  hts/i^«rv  banti 

H«  fch  H«i*  I  bis>vfr«  nada  a  print, 

^Twan  flcah,  bat  0oab  so  Am,  it  rose  against  tha  dint 

Drydem,     Ovui,    Mrtamorp Ao§e$,  hook  I. 

TVovgh  cvarj  intonml,  now  low,  now  high, 


Swift  o*er  the  stops  his  Ai^frt  sremM  to  fly : 

Tlic  Tontbs,  who  hcanlsoch 

Ga^d  on  tbia  tonafnll  bard  with  wandring  eyes. 


fsoch  music  with  supriae. 


Hie  llminb  mad  Fntosms  were  held  sacred  to  MU 
th«  Aaeients,  (Seryius,  in  Eri,  rii.)  and  each 
m  partictilar  name.  The  Thumb,  from  ita 
dignity  and  preeminence,  was  called  by  the 
Primm^  and  PoUex  a  PoUendo,  To  press 
4amm  tiie  Thumb  (premert  poilkem)  was  a  mark  of 
approbation,  to  turn  it  up  Irertrre)  the  contrary ;  and 
these  dilferent  actions  became  the  signs  by  which  the 
spectators  in  the  bloody  Games  of  the  Amphitheatre 
^rranted  or  denied  life  to  the  vanquished  Gladiators. 
(Jinr.  iiL  36.)  To  join  both  Thumbs  tofi^ther  was  a 
a^  of  yet  more  vehement  applause.  (Hor.  Ep,  i.  18, 
66.)  The  fore-fiii0[er  was  called  tjuf&r,  ab  indicando, 
(Quinol.  xi.  8,  wtoe  he  lar^ly  explains  the  fitting 
action  of  each  Finger  in  Oratory,)  MduiarU^  because  by 
prcjaing  it  on  the  mouth  silence  {quo  nihil  mnctiui  ad 
mimiena}  vras  implied  ;  and  it  was  in  this  poKition  that 
Harpocrates  and  Angarona«  the  powers  presiding  over 
Silence,  were  always  repreaenled.  The  middle  Finger 
waa  uv/Sotui,  (Pen.  ii.  83,)  verpui^  Ka^awv^o^'  and  to 
point  it  aingly  at  any  one,  as  among  modem  nations  to 
mtake  the  Fio,  or  bite  the  thumb,  was  a  mark  of  con- 
tempt. Tlie  Greeks  applied  to  this  action  the  word 
#Bsp«X/nM,  which  means  also  pndentart  di^ito  an  gal" 
&ur  ovtf  eoneeperuni ;  and  so  much  was  this  unhappy 
Finger  despised,  that  It  was  not  permitted  by  the  Romaiis 
to  bear  rings  as  a  marie  of  honour,  until  long  afler  all 
the  otherm,  aad  In  the  time  of  Pliny  it  was  totally  ex- 
eepied.  (Plio-  xxxiii.  6.)  The  fourth  Ptnger  was  me- 
diruM  or  annylaru  ;  the  first,  because  in  appealing  to 
Xemesis  for  pardon,  that  Finger  was  placed  behind  the 
fight  ear,  (Plin.  xi.  108  0  the  second,  because  it  re- 
ccrvcd  the  marriage  ring,  m  which  an  anatomical  rea- 
son has  been  assigned,  namely,  that  a  vein  runs  from 
it  to  the  heart  (A.  Gell.  z.  10  ;  Macrob.  vii.  13.)  The 
little  Finger  waa  auriadan^  b^use  the  ear  was  usually 
packed  with  it.  The  Greeks,  with  a  slight  variation, 
named  the  Fingers,  beginning  ftom  the  thumb,  itmx^tp^ 
(as  if  it  were  another  hand,)  Jcimcot,  Urpo^,  4am;. 

FINOLE-FANOLE,  i.  e.  fangU^fangte.     See  Fan- 

Aad,  tbnn|b  we'ra  att  ao  nnar  of  kindrad 

As  tb*  nntaanl  SMS  is  ta  the  inwardy 


We  apr«e  in  nothinif,  iMt  to  wrangle 
Aboat  tbc  alightast/iy^-ybi^le. 

BmiStr,    HmMrm,  ptrt  iiL  can.  3. 

FINIAL,  fi«mthe  Lat.^iiu,  an  end.  In  Soetonius 
it  seems  applied  by  Holland  to  the  rtd^  ;  in  Pliny,  to  a 
bounding  or  terminating  edge.  It  is  now  chiefiy  used 
in  the  Gothio  ornament  which  Jiniiket  a  pediment, 
pinnacle,  he. 

And  among  the  enamiet  ipoilet,  baa  aat  np  a  navall  ooronct,  and 
iutnncd  it  to  thc/mW  {/aatigm]  oi  bfa  boaie  Palattne,  har«  by  ano- 
thar  cirick  guirlaad,  ia  token  and  steinoriaU  of  the  ocean  by  him 
aailed  over  tod  aubdued.  HUimmd,     S^eiamiwif  fol.  162. 

Hit  invention  it  was  to  set  op  prgiU  or  aatiquet  at  the  top  of  a 
^viU  end,  m  a/iua//  to  the  creat  ulea  {pn'sonua  t^y/mrum  extretmii 
9m6ricibmt]  which  ia  the  beginning  he  called  Proljrpa. 

id.    P/mie.  vol.  ii.  M.  502. 

Another  between  the  same  peraont,  for  making  and  letting  np  the 
JImjftili  of  the  buttreeeu  of  the  church. 

H^paU,    Jm€€doitf/PmuUiiig,wo\.i.p.\e9. 

FI'NICAL,    \    From  Jine.  q.  v. 
Fi'NicALifBst.j      Too  fine, too  refined;  too  nice; 
efleminate. 

Perhapt  it  would  haply  be  objectrd,  that  theie  accurate  designa  of 
the  pen  were  never  eaievmcd  among  the  nobler  parts  of  drawing ;  aa 
lor  ths  meat  put  appearing  too/aice/,  stiff,  and  eonatrained. 

JSv^im.    Mtseeiimemm  Wtrka^  p.  316.     Sailptmt. 
Your  coogeea  and  tripe 
With  your  lega  and  your  lipai 
Your  madams  and  lords, 
And  such^inihii  words. 
Bfyni&e% 


Fi'nishino, 

Fi'nitb, 

Fi'nitbless, 

Fi'nitbly, 

Fi'mitbnbss. 


Pa/iHcmi  Smg,    TV  LevfUn, 
Be  not  too  JInicm/f  bnt  vet  be  clean  : 
And  wear  weU-t'ashion*d  cloathea  like  other  men. 

iJrfden.     Ovid.     Art  •/ Lome, 

At  nineteen  be  [Enoch  Zeeman]  painted  hb  own  portrait  in  the 
/mcoi  manner  of  Denner,  and  enecnted  the  beada  of  an  old  man  and 
woatan  in  the  aame  style  afterwards. 

Wwipoh.    Jmcdaia  9f  Pmmtmg^  vol  iv.  p.  72. 

Nor  bad  Gribelia  any  thin^  of  greatncaa  in  his  manner  or  capacity : 
his  worba  ha«e  no  more  merit  tbmiytwicafcrar,  and  that  not  in  perfec- 
tion, can  give  them.  Af.     Jb.  vol.  v.  p.  206. 

FI'NISH,  r.  "N'    See  Fiwb,  anU. 

Fi'nish,  n.      J     Fr.Jinir;  Ii.Jinirt;  Sp^fenecrr; 

Fi'ifiSHEii,       fLat^iiiVe,  to  end. 

To  end  or  bring  to  an  end,  or  to 
'the  last,  ultimate,  or  extreme  point, — 
of  time  or  space ;  to  the  point  to 
I  which  our  view  or  course  is  directed ; 
when  or  where  our  progress  ceasea 
or  is  to  cease ;  the  point  we  seek  or  Intend  to  reach :  to 
terminate,  to  conclude,  to  complete. 

Jeaoa  aayd  vnto  th2 :  my  meats  is  to  do  y*  wyl  of  htm  that  senie 
me.    And  XoJtmUkt  hya  worcke. 

iM/e,  ^ne  1561.    /oAn,  ch.  iv. 

O  meenan  waiupiuhim  enmMM  MSMMsri  inceplaf,  ptrftcto^f  O 
thou  that  bait  been  y*  deuiser  and  fynder  out,  the  begynner^  and  also 
lhe,^Mrier  of  al  my  pl^a<ures. 

UdiUL     F1owfr$  •/  Laime  Spmk^,  p.  104. 

And  lyke  aa  the  smyth  in  his  workng  vaetb  the  hammer  aa  a  oer- 
tayoe  tool  or  instrument  towardea  the  Jbuakymy  of  hb  worke :  cnen 
so  be  we  vnto  Qod  as  instnunentaa  to  worke  his  wyll,  wbeaaoeuer 
any  thyog  is  well  done  by  va. 

FUker.    Om  Prmytr,  fig.  O  8* 

Also  it  is  to  be  noted  that  y«  anngell  beginefh  bia  nooompt  at  the 
Jewea  fnl  lybettie  h  MH/miakment  of  their  temple  and  cyte. 

Jofe.     KiWfamrim  ^Dtrnwi^  ch.  ix. 

In  death  what  can  be,  that  I  do  not  know. 

That  1  should  fear  a  covenant  to  make 
With  it,  which  welcom'd,^fuaAcM  my  woe  1 

And  nothing  can  th'  afflicted  conacience  grieve, 

But  be  may  pardon,  who  can  all  forgive. 

Drmyhm,    The  Baront*  Wan,  book  ▼!• 


KINf.LE- 
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FINISH.        Christ  is  the  author  Knd /ttuMher  of  our  faith,  and  so  of  every  grace : 

/         'j  that  is,  he  can  only  give  it,  and  he  only  can  take  it  away. 
"•"N     '-  Taylor,     Rule  of  CofucicncCy  boot  iii.  ch.  i. 

Men  have  their  time,  and  die  many  times  in  desire  of  many  things, 
which  they  principally  Uke  to  heart ;  the  bestowing  of  a  child,  the 
JSniihing  of  a  worke,  or  the  like. 

Bacon,     Of  Friendship.     Essay  27. 

None  must  undertake  this  edifice,  but  after  computation  of  the  per- 
tinences requisite  for  the  fnishment,  lest  they  expose  themselves  to 
the  reproach  of  having  begun  what  they  were  not  able  lof  nish. 

Mountague,     Devoute  Essayes,  Treat,  18.  vol.  i.  sec.  3. 


Fl 

F 
T 


■  Will  he  draw  out, 


For  ancrer's  sake,^«i7f  to  infinite 

In  punisht  man,  to  satisfie  his  rijjGur 

Satisfied  never?  that  were  to  extend 

His  sentence  beyond  dust  and  Nature's  law, 

By  which  all  causes  else,  according  still 

To  the  reception  of  thir  matter  act. 

Not  to  Ih'  extent  of  their  own  sphear. 

MiUon,     Paradise  Lost,  book  x.  I.  802. 

So  likewise  that  "excellent  book  of  Job,  if  it  be  revolved  with 
diligence,  it  will  be  found  full  and  pregnant  with  the  secrets  of 
naturall  philosophy,  as  for  example,  of  cosmography,  and  the  round- 
ness of  the  earth  in  that  place.  Qui  extendit  Aquiiounn  sup^r 
vacuum,  et  appendit  terram  supt^r  nikiium,  where  the  pensileuesse  of 
the  earth,  the  pole  o(  the  North,  and  the  finitenesne  or  convexity  of 
heaven,  are  manifestly  touched. 

Bacon.     On  Leaminfff  by  O.  Wats,  book  i.  ch.  vi. 

Thus  then  the  late  creation,  and  Jiniteness  of  the  world,  seem  to 
conflict  with  the  undoubted  oracle  *of  truth  as  well  as  with  mine 
argument.  GianviL    Praexistence  of  Sou/s,  ch.  ix. 

A  faultless  sonnelt  Jinith'd  thus,  would  be. 
Worth  tedious  volumes  of  loose  poelr^*. 

Dry  den.     The  Art  of  Poetry. 

Christ  is  (he  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith ;  but  it  is  we  that 
believe:  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  the  cause  oi  our  obedience;  but  it  is 
we  that  obey ;  we  are  the  next  agents  though  he  be  the  supreme 
cause. 

Bates.     Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  56.     The  Everlasting  Rest  of  the  Saints, 
ch.  viii. 

Let  reason  then  at  her  own  quarry  fly, 
But  how  cAn  finite  grasp  infinity  } 

Dryden.     The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

Though  all  that  we  can  possibly  do,  must  needs  fall  infinitely  short 
of  our  most  perfect  pattern,  yet  we  are  indispensably  obliged  to  be 
like  it  in  our  proportion,  and  according  to  our  capacity;  and  as  a 
^nite  can  resemble  infinite,  so  we  are  to  resemble  God,  oy  partaking 
of  the  same  excellencies  in  kind,  tboug^h  they  cannot  but  be  infi- 
nitely inferiour  in  degree.  Clarke.     Sermon  5.  vol.  ix. 

And  all  the  difference  or  distinction  there  is  betwixt  them,  is  only 
in  our  different  apprehension  of  this  one  being;  which  acting 
severally  upon  several  objects,  we  apprehend  it  as  acting  from 
several  properties,  by  reason  of  the  ftntteness  of  our  understandings, 
which  cannot  conceive  of  an  infinite  being,  wholly  as  it  is  in  itself, 
but  as  it  were  by  piecemeal,  as  it  represents  itself  to  us. 

Bishop  Beveridye.     Sennon  l\5. 

When  in  his  Jinish'd  form  and  face 
Admiring  multitudes  shall  trace 

Each  patrimonial  charm  combin'd, 
The  courteous  yet  majestic  mien. 
The  liberal  smile,  the  look  serene, 

The  great  and  gentle  mind. 

Brattie.     Ode.     On  Lftrd  H.'s  Birth-day. 

Ood  is  our*'  light,'*  as  he  showeth  us  the  state  we  are  in,  and  the 
enemies  we  have  to  encounter  ;  he  is  our  ''strength,"  as  he  enahleth, 
by  his  grace,  to  cope  with,  and  overcome  them  ;  and  he  is  our 
"  salvation,"  as  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  deliverance  from  sin, 
death,  and  Satan. 

Home,     fVorkt,  vol.  ii.  p.  163.     Commentary  on  the  Psalms. 

To  consider  an  averseness  to  improvement,  the  not  arriving  at  per. 
fection,  as  a  crime,  is  against  all  tolerably  correct  jurisprudence  ;  for 
if  the  resistance  to  improvement  should  be  great,  and  any  way 
general,  they  would  in  effect  give  up  the  necessary  and  substantial 
part,  in  favour  of  the  perfection  and  the fnishiny. 

Burke.     Tracts  on  the  Popery  Laws. 


For  who  shall  dai^,  you  argue,  in  thii  ca«e, 

To  limit  the  omnipotence  of  grace  ? 

As  if  di  finite  understanding  knew 

What  the  Almighty  could,  or  could  not  do. 

Byrom.     On  the  Redemption  of  Mankind 

Finitentss,  or  what  is  resolvable  \nlo  fnitetieu,  in  inanimate  sub- 
jects, can  never  be  a  just  subject  of  complaint,  because  if  it  were 
ever  so,  it  would  be  always  so  :  we  mean,  that  we  can  never  reasonablv 
demand  that  things  be  larger  or  more,  when  the  same  demand  m^lit 
be  made,  whatever  the  quantity  or  number  was. 

Paley.     Natural  Theohgy,  ch.  xxvi. 

FINISTERRE,  a  Department  of  France,  ao  named 
from  its  forminjr  the  termination  of  the  Western  pro-  siti 
montoiy  of  that  Kingdom.     It  is  part  of  the  ancient .ic. 
Province  of  Bretagiie,  and  is  washed  on  the  North  by 
the   English  Channel,  on  the  South  and  West  by  theBot 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  bounded  on  the   East   by  the 
Departments  of  Cotes  du  Nord  and  Morbihan.      Its 
area  is  2677  English   square  miles,  and  the  number  of  Ext 
its  inliabitants  453,000.     None  of  the  rivers  are  large;  p^n 
the  chief  are  the  Aulne,  or  y/o/i,  which   falls  into  thcj^ 
Bay  of  Brest ;  the  Odd,  which  flows  South  by  Quimper ; 
and  the  Laita,  which  enters  from  the  Department  of 
Morbihan  and  passes  by  QuimperM.     A  great  portion  Surf 
of  the  surface  of  this  Department  is  hilly  and  rocky,  dim 
and  the  climate  is  wet  and  changeable.     The  soil  is  Soil 
not  very   fertile,  except  in  particular   situations,  and 
there  is  a  good   deal  of  waste  land.     The  principal  Pnx 
products  are  grain,  flax,  hemp,  and  fruits.     Broom  is 
cultivated  as  an  article  of  fuel.     The  pasturage  is  good, 
and  horses  and  cattle  are  numerously    reared.     Iron,  Mis 
lead,  and  .slate,  are  wrought  in  the  Department. 

The  manufactures  are  paper,  coarse  linen,  woollen,  Mu 
leather,  &c. ;  and  on  the  coast  are  abundant  fisheries,  i"* 
Finisterre  is  divided  into  the  five  Arrondisseniens  of  ^ 
Brest,  Quimper,  Morhiix,  Ch&teaulin,  and  Quimperle. 

The  coast  of  Finisterre,   especially    on  the  West,  is 
much  indented  by   the   sea,  and  it  affords  some  good 
harbours.       Off  the   shore  are   several    small   Islands  ^''*' 
which  belong  to  the  Department.     On  the  North  is 
Bas  in  the  English  Channel,  rather  more  than  a  mileBas 
from  the  Town  of  Roscoff.     It  contains  three  villages 
and  800  inhabitants.      The   men  are   advantageously 
employed  in  fishing,  and  the  ground,  which  is  sandy, 
barren,   and   destitute    of  trees,    is    cultivated   by  the 
women.     Two  small  forts  are  erected  for  the  protection 
of  the  road  of  Roscoff.     In  the  Atlantic,  about  13  miles 
from  the  West  coast,  lies  the  Isle  of  Ouessant,  (Ushant,)  UA 
the  ancient  Uxantis,  in  West  longitude  5°  l'  and  North 
latitude  48"  28'.     It  is  about  16  square  miles  in  extent, 
and  has  a  population  of  1700,  residing  in  villages,  and 
occupied  in  tillage  and  pasturage,  but  more  especially 
in  fishing      The  indecisive  naval  engagement  on  27th 
June,  1778,  between  the  English  under  Admiral  Keppel 
and  the  French,  took  place  off*  this  Island.    South-East 
from  Ushant  are  Banner,  Molene,  Quemenes,  and  Bin- 
nlgnd.     The  Isle  of  Sein,  lying  off  the  point  of  land  ^^ 
which   forms   the  Northern   extremity   of  ihc  bay  o\ 
Audierne,  is  the  residence  of  fishermen.     The  Gknam 
are  an  uninhabited  group  20  miles  almost  due  South 
from  Quimper. 

The  sea-port  of  Brest  has  already  been  described.    '«• 

Quimper,  the  chief  Town  of  the  Department  and  Qou 
a  Bishopric,  stands  on  a  declivity  at  the  confluence  o\ 
the  Odet  and  the  Benaud,  about  nine  miles  from 
the  sea.  It  consists  of  an  Old  and  New  Town,  and 
is  surrounded  bv  a  wall  and  towers.  There  is  «* 
Cathedral,   an   Exchansre,  a  Public  Library,  a  Botan-  . 
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ical  Garden,  and  some  fine  promenades.  The  river 
Odet  receives  vessels  of  200  tons,  and  for  those  of 
greater  burden  there  is  anchorage  in  the  Bay  of  Be- 
\  naudet.  Quimper  has  manufactures  of  stone-ware,  and 
a  trade  in  the  produce  of  its  fisheries  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Population  6700.  Distant  West 
by  South  from  Paris  303  miles.  North  latitude  48^ 
West  longitude  4®  5'. 

Morkax  is  a  Town  of  some  importance,  six  miles  from 
the  English  Channel,  on  the  river  Morlaix,  which  forms 
a  harbour,  and  by  which  small  vessels  come  up  to  the 
Town  at  high  water.  The  suburb  of  Viniec  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  whidi  is  defended  by  Fort  Taureau 
on  an  Island.  Morlaix  is  beautifully  situated  in  a 
narrow  valley,  and  has  a  fine  quay  and  two  lai^e  and 
handsome  streets.  There  is  a  trade  in  cattle,  flax,  hemp, 
and  linen  ;  and  tobacco,  linen,  paper,  and  leather,  are 
manii&ctured.  This  place  was  fixed  on  for  the  recep- 
tion of  flags  of  truce  from  England  during  the  Revolu- 
lionary  war  with  France.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
General  Moreau.  Population  10,000.  Distance  North 
by  East  from  Quimper  42  miles. 

ChdUauUn^  a  small  Town  on  the  Aulne,  with  2500 
inhabitants.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  slate,  with 
mines  of  lead  and  iron  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Aulne  abounds  with  excellent  salmon.  12  miles  North 
of  Quimper. 

QuimperlS^  a  Town  at  the  confluence  of  the  Isotte 
and  the  Laita.  It  has  a  population  of  4200,  and 
several  manufactures.  28  miles  East  South-East  from 
Quimper. 

Landemeau,  an  ill-built  Town  on  the  Elhorn  with 
4000  inhabitants  and  extensive  manufactures  of  linen, 
leather,  and  paper ;  St  Pol  de  LeoUy  near  the  North 
coast,  with  manu&ctures,  a  considerable  traffic,  and  a 
pofmlation  of  5400 ;  Ro9coff,  a  sea-port,  and  Omcar- 
tieaUy  a  sea-port  and  fishing  station,  are  the  only  other 
places  which  require  notice. 

FINLAND,  a  Country  in  the  North  of  Europe, 
which,  considered  in  its  utmost  extent,  reaches  from  the 
Golf  of  Finland  on  the  South  to  Lapland  on  the  North, 
and  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  West  to  the 
mountains  of  Olonetz  and  Lake  Ladoga  on  the  East. 
The  whole  of  this  immense  tract,  stretching  from  about 
60^  to  &6^  of  latitude,  formerly  belonged  to  Sweden, 
but  the  Treaty  of  Nystadt  in  1721,  followed  by  tliat  of 
Abo  in  1743,  placed  the  Czars  of  Muscovy  in  possession 
of  the  South-East  comer.  The  portion  so  transferred 
was  from  that  date  usually  called  Russian  Finland,  and  its 
new  masters  formed  it  into  the  Government  of  Wysuao, 
or  Vyborg.  In  1809  the  Swedes,  afler  an  unsuccessful 
strugf^le,  ceded  the  rest  of  Finland  to  their  powerful 
neighbour.  This  last  addition  of  territory,  together 
with  that  part  of  Lapland  acquired  by  Russia  at  the 
same  time,  constitutes  the  present  Government  of  Fin- 
land. This  Government,  therefore,  extends  from  60°  to 
70°  of  North  latitude,  and  towards  the  63rd  parallel  is 
more  than  820  miles  from  East  to  West.  It  is  divided 
into  seven  Provinces :  the  Aland,  or  (Eland  Islands, 
about  80  in  number,  and  generally  small,  the  largest  of 
which,  Aland,  has  been  already  described,  Fijdand 
Proper,  East  Bothnia,  Tawastland,  Nyland,  Sawolax, 
and  Keymenegard.  The  large  space  included  within 
its  limits  is,  like  all  countries  so  far  to  the  North,  very 
thinly  peopled ;  its  inhabitants  a  few  years  back  being 
stated  not  to  amount  to  1,200,000.  The  winter  in  Fin- 
land is  necessarily  very  protracted  and  severe ;  summer. 


on  the  other  hand,  is  warm,  owing  to  the  long  con-  FINLAND, 
tinuance  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon ;  and  its  duration  ^"^^v^*^ 
in  most  years  is  sufficient  to  ripen  the  productions  of 
the  soil.    The  interior  of  the  country  is  oflen  of  a  General 
mountainous  character,  and  covered  with  forests,  lakes,  "^P^t. 
and  marshes ;  and,  being  unfrequented  by  travellers,  is 
little  known.     Of  these  lakes,  Pajana,  more  than  80  Lakes, 
miles  long,  is  the  most  remarkable.     The   maritime 
parts  are  superior  to  the  others,  and  nearly  all  the  Towns 
lie  on  the  coast ;  considerable  spaces  are  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  trade  in  many  places  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition.    Along  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  there  is  mostly  a 
level  tract.     On  the  Southern  shore  the  ground  is  undu* 
lating,  large  loose  masses  of  granite  are  scattered  over 
the  surface,  and  forests  of  birch  and  fir,  interspersed 
with  lakes  and  rocks,  constitute  a  pleasing  description 
of  scenery.     Minerals  exist  in  different  places.     Rye  Productions 
and  barley  are  the  grain  commonly  raised ;  oats  and 
wheat  are  very  rarely  seen ;    in   the  vicinity  of  the 
Towns  and  dwelling  houses,  tobacco,  hops,  turnips, 
and  potatoes  are  cultivated.     There  is  also  a  good  deal 
of  pasture  land.     Hunting  and  fishing  are  generally 
followed. 

Finland  is  little  advanced  in  civilisation,  and  the  Uncivilized 
condition  of  society  is  very  simple.  The  houses  in  the  *^^^^ 
Towns  are,  with  hardly  an  exception,  built  of  wood, 
and  the  huts  of  the  peasantry  are  rudely  constructed. 
Even  the  poorest  of  this  class,  however,  generally  have 
a  small  building  in  which  they  take  the  vapour  bath. 
The  Fins,  who  are  very  much  scattered  over  the  North-  The  Fins. 
Western  parts  of  Russia,  are  a  nation  essentially  differ- 
ing both  from  the  Russians  and  Swedes,  and  by  some 
have  been  supposed  to  be  of  T&tar  origin.  They  have 
a  singular  language,  which  resembles  that  of  the  Lap- 
landers, and  possess  a  barbarous  kind  of  Music  and 
Poetry.  By  their  mixture  with  other  nations,  the 
original  characteristics  of  this  Tribe,  in  many  Coun- 
tries wherein  it  is  dispersed,  have  become  less  obvious. 
Towards  the  coast  the  inhabitants  of  Finland  are  either 
Swedes  or  a  mixed  race  of  Swedes  and  Fins,  and  are 
quite  distinct  from  the  true  Fins,  who  reside  in  the 
interior  or  Eastern  parts  of  the  country.  These  last, 
from  their  dark  hair,  swarthy  appearance,  and  the 
character  of  their  features,  would  seem  to  bear  some 
affinity  to  the  Laps.  They  have  little  intercourse  with 
the  natives  of  the  maritime  district,  except  when  they 
perform  their  long  journeys  every  winter,  and  visit  the 
Towns  near  the  shore  to  barter  their  commodities,  com, 
fish,  butter,  &c.  in  exchange  for  salt,  tobacco,  and  a 
few  other  articles.  Their  mode  of  life  is  extremely 
rude  and  wretched,  and  is  similar  to  that  of  the  agricul- 
tural or  settled  Laplanders. 

Of  the  Towns,  Abo,  the  Capital  of  the  Government,  Towns. 
and  BoRGO,  have  already  been  described. 

Tomea,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  is  Tomea 
seated  on  a  peninsula,  frequently  made  an  Island,  on  the 
river  Tomea,  which  now  forms  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  its  mouth  the  boundary  of  the  Swedish  and 
Russian  territories.  The  harbour  is  seven  miles  from 
the  Town,  and  fish,  tar,  deals,  furs,  &c.  are  exported 
from  the  place.  The  inhabitants  are  not  above  700  in 
number.  North  latitude  65°  51^  East  longitude  24°  10^ 
Tomea  has  oflen  been  resorted  to  by  travellers  for  the 
sake  of  observing  the  sun  at  midnight,  which  may  be 
done  for  a  short  period  in  the  month  of  June.  It  was 
in  this  neighbourhood  that  Maupertuis  and  the  other 
French  Academicians  in    1736  measured  a  degree,  in 
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order  to  ascertain  the  Earth's  fi^re.  UUa,  or  Ulea- 
horg,  on  the  Western  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ulea,  was  fi}unded  by  Charles  IX.  in  1605,  and  is  now 
the  Capital  of  East  Bothnia.  It  has  a  few  manufac- 
tures, and  exports  tar,  pitch,  deals,  tallow,  butter, 
and  fish,  especially  salmon.  It  is  not  a  good  port, 
shippings  being  obliged  to  remain  in  the  road.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  river  are  docks  for  ship-building.  Its 
Castle  is  now  a  ruin.  Population  8800.  North  latitude 
65^  East  longitude  25^  35^  About  15  miles  distant 
from  the  coast  is  the  Island  of  Carlo,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

BrctheUadj  Gamla-CarUby,  Jacobstadtt  JFcuc^  Chru- 
Uneuta^  Bjornebarg,  and  NyttadU  are  all  seated  on 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  most  of  them  carry  on  a  good 
export  trade  in  the  productions  of  the  country.  Of 
these,  WoMa  is  the  most  considerable.  The  streets  are 
wide,  and  there  are  some  g^d  houses.  A  few  manu- 
factures are  conducted,  and  ships  are  built  for  sale. 
North  latitude  eS""  5',  East  longitude  21"  29'. 

Tarxuthus  is  a  small  Town  situated  among  marshes, 
and  distant  80  miles  North-East  by  East  from  Abo. 
Ekfuu  and  HeUingfon  stand  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Finland.  The  latter,  the  Capital  of  Nyland,  con- 
tains many  stone  houses,  and  has  an  active  trade  in  deal 
planks,  &c.  About  three  miles  and  a  half  from  this 
Town  is  the  strong  Fortress  of  Sveaborg  ;  it  is  formed 
by  several  small  Islands  or  rocks,  three  of  which  are 
joined  together  by  bridges.  It  includes  a  large  naval 
establishment,  and  the  harbour  is  capable  of  containing 
60  sail  of  the  line.  The  walls  are  chiefly  of  granite  ; 
there  are  accommodations  for  12,000  men,  and  the 
fortifications  are  defended  by  several  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  works  were  commenced  in  1748,  and 
continued  at  intervals  by  the  Swedes  till  the  year  1808, 
when  the  place  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  who 
have  proceeded  with  them  on  the  plan  of  making  this 
the  principal  naval  station  in  Finland.  This  strong 
fortress  was  treacherously  surrendered  to  the  Russians 
both  in  the  first  and  second  wars  of  Finland.  North 
latitude  60''  18',  longitude  25**  8'  East. 

G.  North,  The  Description  of  Suxdland,  Gotland^ 
and  Finland,  1561;  Consett,  Tour,  1789;  Tooke's 
View  of  the  Russian  Empire ;  Acerbi's  Travels  through 
Sweden,  Finland,  Sfc.  in  1798  and  1799,  vol  i.  4to ; 
Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  v.  and  vi.  4to. 

Finland,  Gulf  of,  that  part  of  the  Baltic  lying 
between  Finland  on  the  North  and  Esthonia  and  the 
Government  of  St  Petersburg!!  on  the  South,  and  ex- 
tending from  23®  to  30<>  25'  of  East  longitude,  where  it 
receives  the  river  Neva.  Its  greatest  length  therefore 
is  about  260  miles,  while  its  utmost  breadth  is  73.  It 
contains  numberless  small  Islands  along  its  Northern 
coast ;  towards  the  centre  is  Hogland,  to  the  East  of 
this  Lavensar,  and  near  St.  Petersburgh  Retusari,  on 
which  stands  the  Town  of  Cronstaot.  The  navigration 
of  the  Gulf  is  difficult,  and  during  the  winter  it  is 
closed  by  the  ice. 

FINMARK,  a  Province  of  Norway,  forming  the 
Northern  extremity  of  the  g^reat  Scandinavian  penin- 
sula, and  from  the  circumstance  of  its  also  being  part 
of  Lapland,  sometimes  called  Norwegian  Lapland, 
On  the  West  it  adjoins  the  Province  of  Nordland,  and 
on  the  South  the  Russian  territory ;  its  other  sides  are 
washed  by  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Its  length  from  South- 
West  to  North-East  is  above  830  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  about  half  that  distance ;  but  if  we  exclude 


the  mountain  Laplanders,  who  have  no  fixed  abode,  FIKMauk 
there  are  not  in  all  this  immense  space  9000  inhabi-       ~~ 
tants.     Tliese,  who  are  principally  Norwegians,  reside  y^*^' 
on  the  coast  and  the  adjacent  Islands,  and  their  main  ^^J^ 
support  is  the  fishery,  which  is  exceedingly  productive.  Fkhe^.*'** 
The  two  chief  rivers,  the  Alien  and  the  Tana^  furnish 
good  salmon.      Vegetation  in  this  Province  is  very  Scanty 
scanty ;  except  in  one  or  two  parts  the  birch  is  the  only  ve^«^iion. 
tree  able  to  endure  the  climate ;  grass  grows  in  the 
recesses  among  the  mountains,  but  on   approaching 
the  North  Cape  only  the  rein-deer   moss  and  some 
Alpine  plants  are  to  be  met  with.     The  shore  is  broken 
by  several  of  those  long  arms  of  the  sea  called  Fiords,  UuuU. 
and  many  mountainous  and  rocky  Islands  lie  at  a  short 
distance  from  it.     They,  as  well  as  the  whole  coast  of 
Finmark,  are  subject  during  the  winter  to  the  most 
violent  hurricanes.     The   chief  of  these  Islands  are 
Stiernoe^  Soroe,  Scyland,  and  Qucdoen,  on  the  North-  Soroc. 
West,  Mageroe  on  the  North,  and  Vardehutu  on  the 
East.     Soroe  is  the  largest,  and  contains  the  small 
settlement  of  Hasvig,  which  has  a  Church  and  a  house 
for  the  Clergyman.     On  Qualoen  (Whale  Island)  is  Qnaloei. 
situated  the  village  of  Hammetfest,  (North   latitude 
70^  19',)   the    houses    are   of  wood    and    irregularly 
scattered,  and  there  is  a  Church  and  a  resident  Minister. 
During  the  summer,  shipping  resort  to  this  place  to 
trade.     Mageroe  has   a  few  inhabitants,  but  is  most  Mageroe 
remarkable  as  containing  2Vbr/A  Cape,  the  most  Northern  ^  ^^ 
point  of  Europe,  (latitude  71''  11'.)     The  rocks  com-  ^"^^"^ 
posing  this  promontory  are  granite,  interspersed  with 
some  veins  of  quartz.     The   Island  of  Vardehuus,  or  Waidhw. 
fVardhus,  is  near  the  Eastern  extremity  of  Finniark, 
and  is  generally  garrisoned  by  a  few  troops. 

Acerbi's  Travels  through  Sweden,  8fc,  to  the  North 
Cape  in  1798  and  1799;  Brook's  Travels  through 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finmark  to  the  North  Cape, 
1823. 

FIPPLE,  li9i,  fibula^  a  clasp  or  fastener. 

A  stopper,  sc,  of  a  wind  .instrument. 

Not«  tgain  that  some  kind  of  wind  initniments  are  blown  at  • 
small  hole  in  the  side,  which  straitoeth  the  breath  of  the  first  entrance ; 
the  rather,  in  respect  of  their  traverse,  and  stop  above  the  hole, 
which  performetb  the  Jifph*t  part ;  as  it  is  seen  in  flutes,  and  fifes, 
which  will  not  give  sound,  by  a  blast  at  the  end,  as  recorders,  &c. 
Bacon,     Natural  Hutwry^  Cemt,  ii.  aec.  116. 

FIR,  A.  S.  fuhr-wudu ;  Pinus,  a  pine  tree.  Som- 
ner.  Skinner,  and  Junius,  Abies  ;  Dutch,  vueren»  Skin- 
ner says.  Perhaps  from  Jire,  (Dutch,  vuyr ;)  wood 
which  may  easily  be  set  on^re. 

But  how  the  fire  was  maked  up  on  highte, 
And  eke  the  names  bow  the  trees  highte, 
As  oak,  ifr,  birch,  £cc. 

Chawxr.    TheKnigkiesTaieyy.^nS. 

A  huge  horse  made,  hye  raised  like  a  hill. 

By  the  diuine  science  of  Minerua : 

Ot  clouen yfrre  compacted  were  his  riboa. 

Surrey .     Virgil,    MnemSy  book  ii. 

And  there  wyll  I  cut  downe  the  hye  cedre  trees  U.  the  fayrest 
fyrt'trtes,  Bib/e,  Anno  1551.     Of  Esaye,  cb.  zxxWii. 

Here,  in  an  altar's  form,  a  pile  is  made 

Of  unctious/rr,  and  sleepers  fatal  ewe ; 
On  which  the  body  is  by  mournen  laid  ; 

Who  their  sweet  gummes  (their  last  kind  tribute)  threw. 
Dawnami.     Gondtberi,  book  ii,  can.  4. 

With  cord  and  canvass,  from  rich  Hamburgh  sent 

His  navy's  molted  wings  he  imps  once  more : 
Tall  Norway /r,  their  masts  in  battle  spent, 

And  English  oak,  sprung  leaks  and  planks  restore 

Drtfden.     jinmut  MirahiU*. 
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On  Lebaoon  the  sacred  cedtr  waves 

Aod  spiry  Jtr-tree,  where  the  stork  conceali 

Her  clam'rons  young. 


PIR'E,r. 
^E,  n. 
Fi'rer, 
Fi'ri  Ko,  n. 

Pt'BKY, 

Fi'brinzss, 

Fire-arms, 

Fire-ball, 

Fire-brand, 

Fire-brush, 

Fire-cross, 

Fire-drake, 

Fire-engine, 

FiRE-LOCB, 
FiRE-HAN, 
FlRE-aiASTER, 

Fire-new, 

FiRE-OPFlCE, 

Fire-red, 
Fire-ship, 

FiRE-S  HOTEL, 
FlRB-SIOE, 

Fire-stick, 
Fire -WOOD, 
Fire-works, 

FlRB-WORKER. 


A. 

vtcr  f 
gian 


Bart,    P9aimliU, 
S.  Jir,  fyri    Dutch,  w^, 
Qer.feuer;  Gr.  »0p,  aPhry- 
word,   according   to   Plato. 
''Consider,   says    Socrates^    whe- 
ther this  name,  'rvp,  is  not  of  Bar- 
baric origin  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  adapt  this  to  the  Greek 
tongue;  and  it  is  manifest,  that 
the    Phrygians    thus    denominate 
Jire,  with  a  certain  trifling  devia- 
tion.**     Plato,    in    Cratylo^    by 
Taylor.     It  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  our  Northern  progenitors  had 
^  no  name  for  the  element  of  Jirt^ 
until  they  borrowed   it  from  the 
Greelcs ;  it  is  more  probable  that 
there  was  some  common  origin  for 
both  the  Greek  and  Saion  in  the 
Northern  languages. 

To  ignite,  to  kindle,  to  bum; 
met.  to  warm,  to  heat,  to  inflame, 
to  animate. 

Fire^  n.  (met.)  that  which  warms, 
inflames,  heats,  animates,  inspirit*); 
gives   or  causes  life,  vivacity,   or 
liveliness,  ardour,  fervour,  vigour. 
Se^^e  ^e  lu^er  emperour  hadde  in  his  herte  joie^ 
To  ^enche  on  /yvr,  ^at  wa^  in  ^e  bataile  of  Troie, 
^  me  barnde  grei  towQes  Ac  courtes  day  &  ny^t. 
And  ^o^te  yi  was  mury  joie,  to  ae  so  Cur  al^-^t. 

B.  GioucesleTf  p.  69. 

In  which  enetid  [evening-Ude]  appered  in  the  west  ii.  sterres  of 
fujry  colour,  oo  lite  that  other  gret.  Id.  p.  484.  n. 

Wilde /r«  ^ei  kast,  ^  kyng  to  confound. 

iLBnume,  p.  170. 

And  ^eo  falle^  }e  fur.  on  false  menne  houses. 

Piert  Pkmhmam.     Vitian^  p.  43. 

He  that  seith,  fool,  schal  be  gilty  unto  the/re  of  helle. 

Widif,     Matthew^  ch.  v. 

Bat  who80€uer  sayeth  thou  foole,  shall  be  in  daunger  of  hell,^e. 

Bibky  Anno  1551. 

And  so  1  aaygh  horsln  in  visloun,  and  thei  that  saaten  on  hem 
hidden  firi  haburiouns.  Widif.    Apoca/ipg^  ch.  ix. 

And  thus  I  sawe  the  horses  in  a  vysyon  and  them  that  sate  on 
them,  hauyngyVry  habergioos.  Bible,  Anno  155U 

If  both  the  herts  love  hath/rnf 
Joy  and  wo  they  shal  depart 
And  take  euenly  ech  his  part. 

Chaucer,     The  Bomani  of  the  Bote,  fol.  1 4 1 . 
She  was  so  ftil  of  torment  and  of  rage, 
That  wilfully  into  tbe^re  she  sterte, 
Aod  brent  hireselven  with  a  stedfast  herte. 

Jd.     The  Nonnee  Preette$  Tale,  v.  16373. 

And  wtth  hirtjire-brond  in  hire  bond  aboute 
Danceth  before  the  bride  and  all  the  rout. 

Id.     The  Marchamiet  Tale,  t.  9602. 
Som  sayd  it  was  long  on  Xhe  Jire-making ; 
Som  sayd  nay,  it  was  long  on  the  blowing:. 

Id*     T%e  ChanoneM  Yemannet  Tale^  v.  16390. 

A  sosipbour  was  tber  with  us  in  that  place. 
That  badde  Kjire-red  cherubinnes  face. 

Id,     The  Prologue,  v.  626. 

And  over  all  this,  to  slen  me  utterly, 
Love  hath  hisyEry  dart  so  brenningly 
Ystiked  thurgii  my  trewe  careful  hert, 
That  abapen  was  my  deth  erst  than  my  shert 

Id.     The  Knightet  Taie^  v.  1566. 
▼OU  XXII. 


Symon,  whicb  was  made  their  espie 
within  Troici  as  was  conspired, 
Whan  tyme  was,  a  XckmJIred, 

Oamer,     Com/,  Anu  book  i.  fol.  H, 

And  for  to  wissen  hem  by  nygbt 
A  JMe  piller  bem  alight. 

Id.    lb.  book  V.  foL  93* 

Their  heads  aboue  the  streame  they  bold,  their  Herred  manes  they 

shake. 
The  salt  sea  wanes  before  them  fsst  they  snouen,  and  after  trailes 
Their  vgly  backes. 

Phatr.     yhrgii,    JEneidoe,  book  ii. 

Hie  greatest  ineonueoience  of  their  wodden  building  \i  the  aptnesse 
for  firing,  which  happeneth  very  oft  &  in  very  fearful  sort,  by  reason 
of  the  drinease  and  latnesse  of  the  fir,  that  being  cmcB  fired,  bumeth 
like  a  torch,  6l  is  hardly  qaenched  til  all  be  burnt  vp. 

Haklwft.     Voyage,  Sfc.  vol.  i.  fol.  480.     The  Ciiiet  of  Busaia, 

•  When  they  that  were  leaped  into  the  boates,  saw  the  matter  take 
such  effecte,  they  put  betwixt  the  tyrober  &  other  voide  places,  both 
fire-brandee,  and  al  suche  thinges  as  might  geue  nourishment  and 
encrease  to  the  ,/^. 

Brende.     Quiniiu  Curtiua,  book  iv.  fol.  57. 

My  chaunce  was  late  to  haue  a  peerlesse  ^re-foc4  peece, 
That  to  my  wittes  was  ney  the  like,  in  Turkie  nor  in  Greece. 

Gaecoigne.     The  Compictint  of  the  Oreene  Knighi. 

And  make  his  ashepannes,  shouels,  basons,  fleshehokes,  fyre- 
panmee,  ft  al  the  apparell  therof  of  brasse. 

Bibk,  Anno  1551.     Egodut,  cb.  xxvii. 

Leaue  off  for  shame  hereafter  to  perswade  any  simple  man,'y*  there 
is  a  bel  in  mount  Hecla.     For  Nature  hath  taught  both  vs  6l  others 
(maugre  your  opinion)  to  acknowledge  her  operations  in  these  fire- 
worhes,  not  the  fury  of  bdl. 
Hahiugt.     Voyage,  ifc.  vol.  i.  fol.  561.     The  true  State  of  Iceland. 

Arise,  go  to,  and  in  the  dawning  first  call  forth  thy  mates. 

In  armour  first  appeaj>e,  and  take  that  shield  which  brode  in  plates 

*Vhe /yry-puiuante  God  vnuict,  gaue  thee  with  golden  grates. 

Phaer.     Virgil.    ^r«ic/m,  book  x.  p.23l. 

On  totherside  with  odious  noise  a  lothsome  sight  to  looke, 
H'li  fur ie^emoking  broods  on  standard  staff  Mezentius  shooke. 

Jd,    lb,  book  ix.  fol.  215. 

Yet  nerethelesse  his  son,  couragioady  with  horse  in  field   ' 
Did  ronne,  waAfgri'tpirited  steeds  in  charet  tierce  did  weeld. 

Id.    i&.bookvii.foL176. 


FIRE. 


-  Thereof  she  countlesse  summes  did  reare^ 


The  whiche  she  meant  away  with  her  to  beare; 
The  rest  sheefir'd  for  spurt,  or  for  despigbt. 

Spenaer,     Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can,  10. 

For  when  ye  mildly  looke  with  lowly  hew 
Then  is  my  soule  with  life  and  loue  inspired  : 

But  when  ye  lowre,  or  looke  on  me  askew. 
Then  do  I  die,  as  one  with  Itghtning  fired. 

.     Id.    Sonnet  7. 

Or  by  collision  of  two  bodies  grinds 

The  air  attrite  to  fire,  as  late  the  clouds 

Justling  or  pusht  with  winds  rude  in  the  shock 

Tine  the  slant  lightning,  whose  thwart  flame,  driv'n  down. 

Kindles  the  gummie  bsjk  of  fir  and  pine, 

Aod  sends  a  comfortable  heat  from  fkrr, 

Which  might  supply  the  sun  :  such  fire  to  use. 

And  what  mav  else  be  remedie  or  cure 

To  evils  whicn  our  own  mi.^eeds  have  wrought. 

He  will  instruct  us  praying. 

Miiion.    Patadiee  Lo»f,  book  x.  1.  1073. 

Besides  the  wasting  of  our  fields,  the  driving  away  of  booties,  as 
well  of  people  a»cattell,tbey?r»i^  of  vilages,  the  ruine  and  havocke 
they  made ;  and  in  euerie  place  nothing  hui  fire  aod  sword. 

Boi/hnd.     Liviue,  fol.  269. 

.   Tho*  I've  no  bags,  that  are  with  child  with  gold, 
And  though  vayfirefesa  chimneys  catch  the  cold, 
For  want  of  great  revennes,  yet  T  find 
I've  what's  as  good  u  all,  a  sated  mind. 

Bnme.'  Epieik  to  hie  PritmAMr.  J,  B. 

Legions  of  Loves  with  little  wings  did  flie : 
Darting  their  deadly  arrowcs/rrjr  bright. 

Spenser.    Sonne!  16. 
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FIRE. 


FIR£.         But  when  as  n«w  the  asnflaiiU  citryia;  before  them  hurdles  of 

^.^^^^  tough  oysier  windings,  were  upon  the  point  to  akale  the  walls,  the 

^^    ~    slingers  and  archers  together,  with  others  also  tumbling  downe  huge 

stones,  with/re-6fviuft  •adJtre-kUtt,  set  them  farther  off. 

HoUmd,    AmnuMui,  fol.  242.    JuMamu, 


This  Jtrc'kini,  incendiane,  is  likewise  unluekie,  as  our  chronicles 
and  annales  do  witnesse ;  in  regard  of  her  the  citie  of  Rome  many 
a  time  hath  nude  solemne  supplications  to  pacifie  the  Oods,  and  to 
arert  their  displeasnreby  her  portended. 

BoUand.    PAme,  vol.  i.  fol.  277. 

His  mother  eke,  more  to  augment  his  spight. 
Now  brought  to  him  a  flaming  ,^er»6roii(2, 

Which  she  in  Stygian  lake,  ay  burning  bright. 
Had  kindled. 

Spemsr,    Fanie  QmeiUt  book  ii.  can.  5. 
Now  he  that  guides  the  chariot  of  the  sunne, 
Upon  th'  eclipticke  circle  had  so  runne, 
That  his  brasse-hoofd  iSre-ftreo/Atii^  horses  wanne 
The  stately  height  of  the  meridian. 

Browne,    BrH4mma*a  Poitorala. 

What  is  this  but  to  blow  a  trumpet,  and  proclaim  a  Jire-crom  to  a 
hereditary  and  perpetual  civil  war. 

JlSUon.    Of  Rrfonuaian  m  EMgUmd,  book  ii. 

The  Governor  of  Scotland  hearing  of  the  Protector's  approach,  and 
having  no  sufficient  army  ready  to  resist  him,  sent  his  heralds  abroad 
into  sil  parts  of  the  realm,  and  commanded  the  fire-^sron  to  be 
carried,  (an  ancient  custom  in  cases  of  importance,)  which  was  two 
firt^hrundt  set  in  fiuhion  of  a  cross,  and  pitched  upon  Uie  point  of  a 
spear ;  and  therewith  proclamation  to  be  made  that  all  above  16 
yean  of  age,  and  under  60,  should  resort  forthwith  to  Musselborough, 
and  bring  convenient  provisions  of  victuals  with  them. 

Baker,     ChromcU:     Edward  VI,  1547. 
Bv  the  hissing  of  the  snake. 
The  rustling  of  the/re-</raif, 
I  charge  thee  this  place  forsake 
Nor  of  Queen  Mab  be  prattling. 

DraytoH,     The  Court  of  Fmry. 
Thev  come  Uke  sacrifices  in  their  trimme. 
And  to  iheilre^d  maid  of  smoakie  Warre, 
All  hot,  and  bleeding,  will  wee  offer  them. 

Shaktpeare.    Henry  IT.    Fir»i  Part,  (ol  66. 
She  would  make  God  Neptune,  and  his  Jire-yin-k 
And  all  his  Demi-gods,  and  Goddesses, 
As  weary  of  the  Flemish  Channel,  Pedro, 
As  ever  boy  was  of  the  school. 

Bemammt  and  Fletcher,     The  Tamer  Tam*d, 

The  Jewes  haue  made  them  vaults  made/r?-/yee  to  prevent  the 
like  danger  from  the  Janizaries,  who  are  thought  purposely  to  Jire 
them  sometimes,  and  alway  haoe  the  office  to  quench  it,  or  pull  down 
houses  in  neere  danger,  which  they  willingly  protract,  or  performe 
in  places  fittest  for  pillage. 

Pwrchm,    PUgrtmagty  book  iiL  ch.  ix.  sec.  4. 

Q.  M.  Peace,  master  Marquisse,  you  are  malapert, 

Ywafire-new  atampe  of  honor  is  scarce  current. 

SAdbpeare.     Richard  I JL  fol.  178. 

If  it  should  hsppen  that  a  tyrant  (God  turn  such  a  scourge  from  us 
to  our  enemies)  should  come  to  grasp  the  scepter,  here  were  his  spear- 
men and  his  lances,  here  were  his  JSre-tocks  ready. 

Ati/ton.     The  Reaaon  of  Church  Government,  book  ii. 

If  you  would  have  it  more  forcible,  pour  of  it  [nitre]  upon  s  fire- 
pan well  heated,  as  they  do  rose-water  and  vinegar. 

Bacon,     Natural  History ,  Cent.  ix.  sec.  930. 


-  Jupiter 
the  green  Neptune, 


Became  a  bull,  and  bellow*d .  «.«  ^,^»  .^^pn 
A  ram,  and  bleated  :  and  ih^flre-roab'd  God 
Golden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  swaine. 

Shahepeare.     Winter*t  Tale,  fol.  291 . 
And  thb  is  also  evidenced  in  culinary  utensils  and  irons  that  often 
feel  the  force  of  fire,  as  tongues,/re-tA4yoei5i,  prongs  and  irons. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.     Vulgar  frron, book  ii.  ch.  ii. 
The  ox  which  lately  did  for  shelter  fiy 
Into  the  stall  doth  now  securely  lie 
In  open  fields :  and  love  no  more  is  made 
BjUitJIre-aide,  Carew.    Spring. 


Let  me  put  the  reader  in  mind,  how  if  ever  he  mark*d  cbildfen     FIR! 
when  they  play  with  f  re-sticks,  they  move  and  whtrle  them  round  so  *-  ,    ' 
fast,  that  the  motion  will  cosen  their  eyes  and  represent  an  entire 
circle  of /re  to  them:  and  were  it  somewhat  distant,  in  a  dark 
night  that  one  play'd  so  with  a  lighted  torch,  it  would  appear  a  con- 
stant wheel  of  fire,  without  any  discerning  of  motion  in  it 

Dtghy.     Of  Bodies,  ch.  ix. 

He  will  harden  none,  but  such,  as  like/re-«/ones,  resist  and  grow 
harder  by  the  heat  of  his  love,  or  the  flames  of  his  judgements,  which 
he  bath  first  applyed  to  soften  them. 

Mountafue.    Devouie  Estates,  Treat,  18.  vol.  i.  sec  2. 

Lyke  as  a  madde  man  y*  udteth  fyre-bnmdes  and  shooleth  deadlye 
arrowes  and  dartes  oute  of  a  preuye  place,  eueo  so  doeth  a  dessembier 
wyth  his  neyghboure. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.     Prouerbes,  ch.  xxvi. 

This  sort  of  charity  hammered  by  the  hands  of  enemies,  and  re- 
fined in  the  ardours  of  persecution,  is  thefre-tryed  gold,  which  ilic 
faithful  and  true  witness  counselletli  us  to  buy  of  him  to  be  made  rich. 
Mountague,    Devouie  Essayes,  Treat.  15.  vol.  i.  sec.  4. 


Shape    She's  like  a  piece 

Off  re-wood,  dropping  at  one  end  and  yet 
Burning  i'  th'  midsL 

Cartwright.     The  Ordinary ^  act  i.  sc.  2. 
Pox  on  your  flameship,  Vulcan,  if  it  be 
To  all  as  fatall  as 't  hath  beene  to  me. 
And  to  Paul's  steeple ;  which  was  unto  us 
Above  all  yowfre-worhes  had  at  Ephesus, 
Or  Alexandria. 
Ben  Jomon,     Underwoods.     An  Execration  upon  Vulcan* 

They  took  some  of  \^es^f  re-workers,  one  of  which  being  examined, 
confessed  after  Master  Prings  relation  thus. 

Purchas,    Pitgrhnage,  book  v.  ch.  vii.  sec.  4. 
Said  Cymon  overjoyed,  "  Do  thou  propose 
The  means  to  fight,  and  only  show  the  foes  : 
For  from  the  first,  when  love  hsAfred  my  mind, 
Resolv'd  I  left  the  care  of  life  behind." 

Dryden,     Cymon  and  Iphigenia, 

— "—  And  as  on  high. 

Those  rolling/ret  discover  but  the  sky, 
Not  light  us  here  ;  so  reason's  glimmering  ray 
Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way. 
But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 

Jd,     Religio  laid.     An  Epistle. 
The  ashes  by  their  weight,  their /enneit,  and  their  dryness,  put  it 
past  doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  elements  of  earth . 

Boyle,     Works,  vol.  i.  p.  470.     Physiological  Considerations. 
The  rest,  so  smootn,  so  suddenly  she  went, 
Look'd  like  translation  through  the  firmament. 
Or  like  ihtfery  car  on  the  third  errand  sent. 

Dryden.  Eleonora 
I  think  it  is  fitting  that  all  Papists  should  resort  to  their  own  dwcl- 
Imgs,  and  not  depart  without  licences  from  the  next  justices  •  and 
another  thing,  that  all  those  of  that  religion  bring  all  ih^ir  fire-arms 
iM,  unless  for  the  necessary  defence  of  their  houses,  to  officers 
appointed. 

State    Trials.       WiUiam    and  Mary,  Anno   1688-9.        BiU  for 
disarming  Papists. 

But  Peidloe  was  so  impatient  that  he  would  not  hear  him,  and  then 
he  did  the  fact,  which  was,  that  he  put  a  f  re-hall  at  the  end  of  a 
long  pole,  and  lighting  it  with  a  piece  of  match  he  put  it  in  at  a  win- 
dow, and  staid  till  he  saw  the  house  in  a  flame. 

State  Trials.     ChaHes  //.  Anno  1666.     The  Finng  of  London. 
Alone  Medea  wakes :  to  love  a  prey, 
Restless  she  rolls,  and  groans  the  night  away  : 
Now  the fre-breathing  bulls  command  her  cares  • 
She  thinks  on  Jason,  and  for  Jason  fears.  ' 

Brome.     The  Love  of  Jason  ami  Afedea. 
When  you  are  ordered  to  stir  up  the  fire,  clean  away  the  ashes 
from  betwixt  the  bars  with  ihef  re-brush.  " 

Swift.     Works,  vol.  xii.  p.  51.     Directions  to  Servants. 
Here,  on  their  work  intent,  the  Cyclops  strove 
Eager  to  forge  a  thunder-bolt  for  Jove, 
Half-rough,  half-form'd,  the  glowing  engine  lay 
And  only  wanted  the  f  re-darting  ray. 
Fawkes.     Argonantics  of  ApoUonius  Rhodiue,  hook  1. 
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fll^g^       The  ttiM  trsTene  uiidtr  foot  wu  covered  with  caipcti  or  cushions ; 
_      ud  tbereia  uJbrt'jHm  of  coals  with  m  good  poHiUM. 
^gl^  Stfype,    MetmruOi.    Edward  FJ,  jim»9\537. 

wpy^       Ifesntinie  the  Belgians  tack  upon  our  roar 

And  raking  chase-guns  through  our  stems  they  send  : 
CloM  hy,  their/re-«Amt,  like  jackals,  appear, 
Who  00  their  lions  for  the  prey  attend. 

Dr^den      Jmmu  MirabHit. 

Virgil  is  ewiy  where  mentioning,  among  his  chief  pleasures,  the 
coolness  of  his  shades  and  rivers,  ▼ales  and  grottoes,  which  a  more 
Dorthsni  poet  woold  have  omitted  tot  the  description  of  a  sunny  hill, 
wdJirt'tkU,  jtddiaoH,    Euay  on  Virgift  Georgia, 

To  set  the  rabble  on  a  flamc^ 
And  keep  their  governors  from  blame, 
Disperse  the  news  the  pulpit  tells, 
Confirmed  with^ivMN>r4f  and  with  bells. 

Butler.    HmiAras,  part  iii.  can.  3. 

fired  at  the  sound,  my  genius  spreads  her  wing, 
And  6ies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  Spring ; 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride, 
And  brighter  streams  than  fam*d  Hydaspes  glide. 

Goldstmtk.     The  Trtneiler 

The  cniel  laws  of  Sootland*s  resJm  decree 
That  every  maid,  of  high  or  low  degree, 
Accus'd  cJ  yielding  to  the  Inring^^ 
Of  lawless  lote  in  torment  shall  expire. 

Hooie.     OrioHdo  Furioto,  book  iv. 


■  God  bids  a  plague 

Kindle  t^Jiery  boil  upon  the  skin, 

And  putrefy  the  breath  of  blooming  health. 

Cowper,     The  Taak. 

A  few  inhabitants,  who  are  indeed  expert  in  the  ose  of  ftre'ttrme, 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter  a  considerable  detachment  of  French 
vho  made  a  descent  thereon  in  the  war  preceding  the  la^t. 

Orenger,     The  Siu^ar  Cane,  (note,  v.  614.) 

Thev,  the  portals  op'ning  wide, 

Rolrd  through  the  chamber's  broad  recess  tremendous, 

And  in  jaws/re-<(arfi>^  tried 

The  slumbring  babe  to  dose. 

Jimei,     Theftrei  Nemean  Ode  rf  Pindar. 

In  the  middle  of  the  ring, 
Mad  with  May,  and  wild  of  wing 
Fire-ejfd  Wantonness  shall  sing. 

Smart,    A  Noom  Piece, 

These  never  know  th*  ambitious  schemes  of  Jove, 
Their  breasts  moifire-froMght  Mercury  can  raov^ 
Mars  cannot  spur  to  war,  nor  Venus  woo  to  love. 

Fawhet,    A  Foyage  to  the  Pianett. 

My  friend  was  not  a  little  surprised,  to  find  himself  conducted  to 
ibe  palace  through  a  lane  of  soldiers  resting  their  Jlre-Uehe,  and  the 
drums  beating  a  march. 

Cheeterjietd,    Miaoellaneous  Pieeet,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

Yonr,/lr«-M<m  is  employed  in  preparing  the  gnnd  Jtre-worhij  that 
»re  to  be  played  off  here  for  the  conclusion  of  the  peace. 

Id.    J5.  vol.  iii.  p.  143.  book  i.     LeHer  30. 

FIRK,  Skinner  refers  to— to jflg;  but  adds,  that  it 
may  be  fipom  the  Lat.  fericare^  a  frequentatiye  cfferire^ 
as  fodicare  of  fodere.  The  It.  fiza  or  rferza^  a  rod  or 
whip.  Menage  derives  from  ferire;  ferituM^  feriUus, 
feriiia^  feza. 

Mr.  Steevens  truly  says,  that  this  word  is  so  variously 
used  by  the  old  writers,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
ascertain  its  precise  meaning. 

la  the  Bsean  time  I  will  >CrA  your  father  whether  you  see  or  no. 
dhaptnan,    AU  FooU,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

She  sheU  have  bail 
DAstL  Anda/Mtit^  writ 

Of  false  imprisonment,  she  shall  be  sure 

Of  twelve  pence  damage,  and  five  and  twenty  pound 

For  suiu  in  law. 

Barr^.    Bam  AUeg,  activ.  sc. 


1. 


JpsT.  TirrcB.  On  on,  I  say. 

~  Justice,  the  law  snaMJirk  yoiv 


THnOATI. 


Jd.     lb.  act  iv.  sc.  1. 


Musts    Stay,  and  stand  quietly,  or  you  shall  fall  else, 

Not  X/ofrh  your  belly  up,  flounder  like,  but  never 
To  rise  again. 

Matnager.     The  Benegado,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

PisT.  Jkf.  Pkr,  He  ferhim,  aadyCrA  him,  and  ferret  him :  discuses 
the  same  in  French  vnto  him. 

Shahtpeare,     Henry  V,  fol.  87. 

Gaact.  '  Out  on  him ! 

lliese  arc  his  megrims,^i(«,  and  melancholies. 

fbrrf.     The  Broken  Heart,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

W.  Small-SB.  Sir,  leave  ih\s  Jirh  of  law,  or  by  this  light 
I'll  give  your  throat  a  slit. 

Barry,     Bam  Alley ^  act  iii.  sc.  I. 

FIRKIN,  which  SkinnerwritesFeriG:tn,andMinshew, 
Pireken;  the  latter  derives  it  a  ferendo,  quod  facile  fera- 
tur.  The  Ibnner  prefers  the  A.  S.feower;  Ger.  wier, 
four,  and  the  dimuiutive  kin,  q.  d.  fiowerkin  or  wierkin, 
that  is,  quadranUthiMy  rapectu  ac,  majoru  tmna;  and  in 
confirmatioti,  he  refers  to  tierce,  q,  v.    AJirkin  is 

A  vessel  containing  nine  gallons,  i.  e.  the  fourth  of 
a  barrel,  or  S6  gallons. 

And  there  were  standinge  there«  syxe  water  pottes  of  stone  after 
the  maner  of  the  purifiynge  of  the  Jewes,  cootaynynge  two  or  thre 
fyrkine  a  pece.  Bihle^  Anno  1^51.    John,  ch.  ii. 

You  heaid  of  that  wooder,  of  the  lightning  and  thunder, 

Which  made  the  lye  so  much  the  louder  : 
Now  list  to  another,  that  miracle's  brother, 

Which  was  done  with  n/irhiM  of  powder. 

Denham.    A  Second  Weetern  Wonder, 


FIRM,  V. 

Firm,  n. 
Firm,  adj. 
Fi'rmament, 
Firmame'ntal, 
Fi'rmitudb, 
Fi'rmly, 
Fi'rmness. 
turn,  so  called  a 


See  Affirm,  and  Confirm.  Fr. 
fermer  ;  It.  firmare  ;  Sp.  firmar  ; 
Lat.  firrmUy  hoc  ed,  gtabilis,  con- 
atana,  a  ferendo  dictua  quod  con- 
*  aianler  omnia  ferat.  Perottus. 
And  see  Martinius,  and  Vossius. 

Firmament ;  Fr.  Jirm>amente ; 
It  Jirmamento;  Lat.  Jirmamen- 
natura  auae  aolidiiate  et  firmitate. 
Minshew.  The  Latin  Jirmamentum,  applied  to  the 
Heavens,  (Jirmamentum  cceleate,)  is  so  used  by  Tertul- 
lian. 

To  strengthen,  to  give  strength  or  support  to,  to  fix 
steadily  or  strongly,  to  secure,  to  assure,  to  establish. 

M^  affiauBoe  and  m^  fskk.  ie/hrm  [in]  hus  b^^  leu^^e. 

Pien  PlouAman.     Fision,  p.  318. 

As  he  wende,  he  bi  hnid  toward  heuene  an  hey. 

And  ^o  vp  in  ^eyfrmamefif  an  Angel  he  sey, 

hat  huld  a  crcAs,  and  ^er  on  y  write  was  lo  !  ^is, 

^  Constantyne  yw%  jm  stgne  ^u  schalt  be  maister  iwis.'* 

B.  Glouoeattr,  p.  85. 

—————  Iwistvtterly 

That  your  humble  seruant,  &  your  knight 

Were  in  your  haite  yset  eo/hmeiy 

As  jre  in  mine. 

Chaucer.     The  third  Boohe  of  Ihnlm,  fol.  1 74. 

O  firste  moving  cruel  yfrmomeit/, 
With  thy  diurnal  swegh  that  croudest  ay, 
And  huitiest  oU  from  est  til  Occident, 
That  naturally  wold  held  another  way. 

id.    The  Atan  of  Lawee  Tate,  v.  4715. 

Lo  now  how  it  stood 

With  him,  that  was  so  o^ligent, 

That  fro  the  highe/rmemcitf. 

For  that  he  wold  go  te  lowe. 

He  was  anen  downe  ooerthrowe. 

Cower.     Con/,  Am.  book  iv.  fol.  69. 

And  we  will  also  that  you  Geeige  KiUingworth  and  Richard  Gray 
doe  in  the  fine  of  April  next  send  either  of  you  vnto  Henry  Lane  a 
whole,  perfit,  &  iust  acoompt /nMi<  with  youra«^oe  hands  of  all  the 
goods  you  haue  solde  and  bought  vntil  the  time,  and  what  remsineth 
vnsolde. 

Hahluyt.     Foyaget,  ifc.  vol.  i.  fol.  299.     Letter  of  the  Moeeovy 
Company 
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FIRM.  Christ  piittetli  us  in  remembraunce  of  thvs,  that  no  man  is  mete  to 

^j  preache  tiie  Gospell,  but  he  that  bath  tryed  hymself,  and  \%Jirme  and 
strong  agaynst  all  worldly  desyres,  agaynst  excesse  and  her  com- 
panions. UdaiL     Matthew,  ch.'vt. 

And  God  sayde:  let  there  be  a  fyrmamente  betwene  the  waters, 
&  let  it  diuide  the  waters  a  sonder. 

Bible i  Anno  \bb\»     (j^n««i«,  ch.  i. 

As  touching  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  altare,  be  sayde  it  is  a 
necessary  sacramet  but  he  helde  y*  after  the  cosecracio,  there  was  none 
other  thing  therein  but  onely  tne  very  substance  of  materyal  bread, 
and  so  he  said  he  Jirmely  belieued,  and  that  he  woulde  holde  that 
oppiniun  to  the  death. 

Hir  Thomas  More.      Workes,  fol.  346.     Pre/ace  to  Confutation  of 
Tynda/i. 

But  that  constauncye  and  Jirmnest  of  mind  ca  not  be  had,  onles  it 
be  depeley  foiided  in  a  certaintie,  &  sure  persuasio  of  faith. 

Caluine,    Foure  Godiye  Sermontf  serm.  2. 

Afterwards  the  stream  of  the  river  brought  down  continually  such 
mud  and  gravell,  that  it  everiincreasd  in  the  heap  of  corn  more  and 
more,  in  such  sort,  that  the  force  of  the  water  could  no  more  remove 
it  from  thence,  but  rather  softly  pressing  and  driving  it  together,  did 
/irm  and  harden  it,  and  make  it  grow  so  to  land. 

Sir  Thoma*  North.     Plutarch,  fol.  85.     Publicola. 

So,  earely,  ere  the  grosse  Earthes  gryesy  shade 
Was  all  disperst  out  of  theyfmutmtn/, 
They  tooke  their  steeds,  and  forth  upon  thire  journey  went. 
Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  1. 

What  if  all 

Her  stores  were  open'd,  and  th'iB^firmapteni 
Of  hell  should  spout  her  cataracts  of  fire  ? 
Impendant  horrors,  threatning  hideous  fall 
One  day  upon  our  heads. 

Milton,     Paradise  Last,  book  ii.  1.  175. 

The  lion's  royal  whelp  does  not  at  first 
For  blood  of  Basan  bulls  or  tigers  thirst , 
In  timorous  deer  he  hansels  his  young  paws. 
And  leaves  the  rugged  bear  for  frmcr  claws. 

Cowley.     The  Davideis,  book  iii 

For  if  you  speak  of  an  acquired,  rational,  discursive  faith,  certainly 
these  reasons  which  make  the  object  seem  credible,  must  be  the  cause 
of  it,  and  consequently  the  strength  and  firmity  of  my  assent  must 
rise  and  fall,  together  with  the  apparent  credibility  of  the  object 

Chillingtoorth.     Bel.  of  Prot.  Ch.  part  i.  ch.  vi. 

It  is  Jehovah  that  iti  merciful ;  and  as  Jehovah  signifies  Jtrmitnde 
of  being,  and  is  therefore  compared  to  a  rock,  &c.,  so  these  his  mer- 
cies are  lik'ned  to  things  of  longest  duration,  to  those  things  which  to 
us  men  are  such  in  our  account. 

Goodwin,     Works,  vol.  iv.  fol.  31. 

His  breast-plate  first,  that  was  of  substance  pure, 
Before  his  noble  hart  hejirmely  bound. 

That  mought  his  life  from  yron  death  assure, 
And  ward  his  gentle  corps  from  cruel  wound. 

Spenser,    Muiopotmos,  sig.  L  2 

In  pure  and  fruitfuU  water  we  may  see 

Your  mind  from  darkncsse  cleare,  in  boynty  free : 

And  in  the  steddy  resting  of  the  ground, 

Your  noble^rm^n^Mf  to  your  friend  is  found  : 

For  you  are  still  the  same,  and  where  you  love 

No  absence  can  your  constant  mind  remove. 

Beaumont.     To  the  Prince. 


'  Be  it  enacted  then 


Pitt, 


By  the  fair  laws  of  ihy  Jirm-pointed  pen, 
God's  services  no  longer  shall  put  on 
A  sluttlshness,  for  pure  religion. 
Crashaw      Steps  to  the  Temple.     On  a  Treatise  of  Charity. 

O  thou,  who  freest  me  from  my  doubtful  state 
Long  lost  and  wilder'd  in  the  maze  of  fate ! 
Be  present  still :  oh  Goddess  \  in  our  aid  : 
Proceed,  and  ^rm  those  omens  thou  hast  made. 

Pope.     Thebais  of  Statius,  book  i. 

Genius  of  Britain,  spare  thy  fears, 

For  know,  within,  our  sovereign  wears 

The  surest  guard ;  the  best  defence  ; 

AJirm  untainted  innocence. 
On   his  Majesty's  Playing   with   a   Tiger  in   Kensington 
Gardens, 


An  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes,  FIRM 

In  firmamerUal  waters  dipt  above  ;  

Of  it  a  broad  extinguisher  he  makes,  FIRMA 

And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry  drove.  v  ^^  ^ 
Dryden,     Annus  Mirabilis. 

Howe'er,  I  gave  bis  wise  proposal  way, 
Nay,  urg'd  him  to  go  on  j  the  shallow  fraud 
Will  ruin  him  for  ever  with  my  enemies, 
And  make  him yfrm/y  mine,  spite  of  bis  fear^, 
And  natural  inconstancy. 

Rowe,     The  Ambitious  Step^mother,  act  i. 

Such  heavenly  beauty  on  thy  face  shall  bloom, 
As  shall  almost  excuse  the  villain's  crime ; 
But  yet  that /rmnrtf,  that  unshaken  virtue, 
As  still  shall  make  the  monster  more  detested. 

Smith,     Plutdra  and  Hippolitus,  act  v. 

O !  then  he/irm — in  this,  my  friends,  remain 
Our  dearest  hopes,  all  other  hopes  are  vain  I 
Like  us  the  foes  have  but  two  bands  to  wield, 
One  soul  to  fire  them,  and  one  life  to  yield. 

Hoole,     Orlando  Furioso,  book  xviii.  v.  310 

Incessant  rains  had  drenched  the  floated  ground. 
And  clouds  o'erca.st  the  firmament  around. 
Fawkes.     Description  of  Winter,     From  Q.  Douglas, 

These  wind,  by  subtle  sap,  their  secret  way. 
Pernicious  pioneers  !  while  those  invest, 
fAort  firmly  daring  in  the  face  of  heaven, 
And  win,  by  regular  approach,  the  cane. 

Granger,     The  Sugar  Cane,  book  ii.  1.  236. 

O  Fortitude  !  divinely  bright, 

O  Virtue's  child,  and  Man's  delight! 

Descend  aa  amicable  guest, 

And  with  thy  firmness  steel  my  breast. 

Blaekmore.     An  Hymn  to  Fortitude. 

Broad  was  i^^firm-bas'd  stnicture,  and  sublime, 
That  Gama  fondly  rear'd  on  India's  clime : 
On  justice  and  benevolence  he  plac'd 
Its  pond'tous  weight,  and  warlike  trophies  grac'd 
Its  mountain  turrets. 

MickU.     Almada  HiU. 

How  the  fierce  dogs  retard  his  awkward  speed ! 
How  the  fierce  hunters  urge  the  straining  steed ! 
And,  eager,  one  the  winged  arrow  sends, 
And  out  firm-fix*  d  th*  expectant  spear  protends. 

Scott,     Essay  on  Painting. 

But  is  not  this  a  fear  makes  virtue  vain  ? 
Tears  from  yon  minist'ring  regents  of  the  sky 
Their  right  ?     Plucks  Uom  firm- handed  Providence 
The  golden  reins  of  sublunary  sway, 
And  gives  them  to  blind  chance. 

Mason.     Caractacus. 

Rich  marbles— richer  painting — shrines  where  flame 
The  lamps  of  gold — and  haughty  dome  whicli  vies 
In  Air  with  Earth's  chief  structures,  though  their  frame 
Sits  on  the  firm-set  ground*— and  this  the  clouds  must  claim. 
Byron,     Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  cac  4. 

Firm,  in  its  Commercial  si^iiication,  for  the  name 
under  which  a  Partnership  carries  on  business,  is  ori- 
ginally Spanish,  in  which  lang^uage  Firma  is  used  in  the 
same  sense.  Firmar,  to  sig-n  ;  firma,  a  signature,  «c. 
of  the  Partnership.  The  Portuguese  have  a  similar 
word,  which  does  not  occur  either  in  French  or  Italian. 
Antwerp  was  for  a  long  time  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  a  great  staple  for  commerce,  and  thence, 
perhaps,  it  may  have  been  adopted  by  the  English. 

FIRMAN  (which  should  be  spelt  Fermdn)  signifies 
command,  mandate,  in  the  Persian  language,  and  is 
technically  used  by  the  Turks,  Persians,  and  Indians  to 
express  a  diploma  or  mandate  from  the  Sovereign, 
enjoining  all  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  to  afibrd  aid  and 
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niXiy.  assistance  to  the  bearer  of  it ;  such  are  the  Feroiins  re- 
quisite for  Europeans  travelling  in  the  Grand  Sig:nior*s 
rlROLA.'  dominions.     Those  mandates  authorize  the  bearer  to 
'  visit  the  places  specified  therein,  accompanied  by  one  or 
more  servants  as  stated,  and  require  all  the  P&sh&s^ 
Bejs,  Agh&s,  and  other  Chiefs,  through  whose  districts 
he  must  pass,  to  give  him  all  the  necessary  aid  and 
protection.     At  the  head  of  the  Fermdn  is  placed  the 
TugkrH^  or  cypher  equivalent  to  the  Imperial  signature. 
It  contains  the  names  of  the  reigning  Sultan,  and  his 
immediate  ancestors,    written    in  a  very  complicated 
manner,  so  as  not  to  be  unravelled  without  difficulty.   To 
affix  this  cypher  is  the  business  of  a  peculiar  Officer  of 
State,  styled  the  Nishdngi  Bdahi  (Chief  Secretary  for 
the  Sign  Manual.)      His  clerk,  who  actually  forms  the 
cypher,  is  called  the  Tygkrd-keah  (Cypher-maker ;)  and 
it  cannot  be  affixed  till  the  document  has  passed  through 
the  office  of  the  Munuyyiz  (Revisor.)  who  corrects  the 
rough  drafis,  to  prevent  any  impropriety  in  style  or  mat- 
ter; that  of  the  Beglig'i  (or  Regristrar-general,}  and 
lastly,  that  of  the  Reis  Efend*  (Secretary  of  State.)  The 
approval  of  these  officers  is  signified  by  the  word  sahh 
(correct)  written  on  the  back  of  the  paper.     Instead  of 
the  Tughrd,  the  seal  of  the  Khalifs  and  Moghols  was 
affixed.     An  order  from  the  Grand  Vezir,  Capuddni 
Bdhr,  (High  Admiral,)  and  other  P&shd^,  is  called  a 
Buyuraldl  (i.  e.  it  has  been  ordained.)     These  orders 
differ  in  style,  as  well  as  form  and  appearance,  from  the 
Ferm^is,  and  are  only  compulsory  within  the  limits  of 
tje  department  from   which  they  issue.      The  latter 
are  addressed  to  the  Judges  and  Law  officers  (Ct^fes 
md  Ndyibs  ;)  the  former  to  the  Begler-begs  or  P£^hds 
themselves.      The  BuyuraldU  have  not  the   Tughrd 
prefixed,  and  are  written  in  a  larger  divdnU  or  court- 
hand,  than  the  Fermans. 

See  Hammer's  Osmanischen  Reichs  StacUt^erfassung  ; 
Mouradgea  d'Ohsson's  Tableau  de  V Empire  Ottoman. 

FIROLA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Pteropodous  Mol- 
lusca,  established  by  Bruguiere. 

Generic  character.  Body  free,  long,  gelatinous,  trans- 
parent, ending  behind  in  a  tail,  and  furnished  with  one 
or  more  fins ;  gills  in  bundles,  floating  free  externally, 
or  grouped  with  the  heart  under  the  belly  near  the  ori- 
gin of  the  tail ;  head  distinct ;  eyes  two ;  jaws  homy ; 
ientacula  none. 

Forskaell  first  proposed  this  genus  under  the  name 
of  Pterotrachea^  and  Perron  and  Lesueur  placed  it  with 
tbe  Pteropodous  MoUusca,  when  the  class  was  first 
established  ;  but  Lamarck  has  since  placed  them  in  a 
separate  class  with  Lavinoria,  under  the  name  of 
Hderopodes. 

Perron  and  Lesueur  describe  the  back  of  this  animal 
Mthe  belly,  and  vice-versa;  but  it  has  been  proved  that, 
like  most  of  the  MoUusca,  they  float  with  their  back 
downwards,  and  the  belly  and  fin  upwards. 

Only  a  small  number  of  species  has  been  described, 
the  latest  of  which  is  F.  coronaia,  the  Pterotra^hea 
(^ironata^  Gmelin,  figured  by  Forskaell  in  his  Fauna 
Arahicoy  pi.  xxxiv.  fig.  4,  and  copied  in  the  Ency  Meth, 
pi.  luxviii.  fig.  1  ;  found  in.  the  Mediterranean  seas. 

The  animal  of  the  ArgonatUa  appears  to  be  very 
similar  to  the  Firola. 

Piroloidaj  a  genus  separated  from  the  above  by 
Lesueur  in  the  Journal  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
ddphiaj  is  peculiar  from  having  scarcely  any  tail; 
Blainville  believes  that  the  tail  is  the  oviduct,  contain- 
iog  rows  of  eggs. 


FIRST, 

Fi'rstling,  n. 
Fi'rstlino,  adj. 
Fi'rstness, 
First- BEGOT, 

FiRST-BEOOTTEN, 

First-born,  n. 

First-born,  adj. 

First-conceited, 

First-created, 

First-hood, 

First-fruits, 

First-moved. 


FIRST. 


A.  S.  first;  D.veurst,  Ger. 
erst.   Firsts  says  Skinner,  did 
tur  quasi  forest,  (t.  e.  fbrt-est^) 
from  fore,  ante:    most  afore 
>  or  before. 

Fore-most,  in  time  br  space; 
earliest ;  having  precedence, 
sc.  in  rank  or  station ;  in  esti- 
mation. 


^efyrtie  age  &  tyme  wh  from  ow/ir$ie  fader  Adam 
To  Noe,  ft  w}^  yo  o^r  from  Noe  to  Abraham. 

R.  GUmcetieTf  p. 

Uttred  in  hiaJSrwl  %er9  messengers  he  sent 
For  kynges  bt  barons  vntille  bis  pademen^ 
In  stede  ^er  he  it  selte,  ^ei  wist  what  it  ment. 

72.  Bnmue,  p. 


Hiti 


(  yt/knte  fnit.  ^at  ^e  fader  of  hevene  blessede. 

Ptert  Pkmhman.     Vinon,  p.  309. 


And  ]>e  dennest  creature.  crealoor/rr«/e  knowe 
In  kynges  court  and  kntg^tes. 

Id.    Jb. 

And  be  sat  and  clepide  the  tweWe,  and  seyde  to  aim  if  ony  mon  wil 
be  iht  Jlrate  among  you  he  scbal  be  the  laste  of  alle,  and  the  mynystru 
of  all.  Wc/i/.     Afarkf  ch.  ix. 

And  he  sat  do^ne  anu  called  the  twelue  vnto  hym,  and  sayde  (o 
them:  yf  anye  man  desyre  to  be  fyrsst,  the  same  shal  be  laste  of  all, 
and  seruaunt  vnto  ail.  Bible,  Anno  1 551 . 

All  the  Jtrthbome  of  thy  sonnes  then  muste  nedes  redeme. 

Id.     Erodui^  ch.  xxxi 

The  first  of  the/rtl-yVvilet  of  thy  tande,  thou  ahalte  brynge  vnto 
the  house  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  Id.    lb. 

Honoura  the  Lord  with  thy  substaunce  and  with  the  Jlrtttings  of 
all  thine  encrease ;  so  shal  thy  barnes  bee  filled  with  plenteousnesse 
and  ihy  presses  shall  flowe  ouer  with  swete  wyne. 

Id.     Prouerbeif  ch.  iii. 

H'wjini'hegoi  we  know,  and  sore  have  felt, 
When  his  fierce  thunder  drove  us  to  the  deep. 

Miiton.     Paradue  Rtgeuned,  book  i.  I.  89. 

Henry  the  Fourth,  grandfather  to  this  King, 
Depos'd  his  nephew  Richard,  Edward's  Sonne 
The  Jim-begotten,  and  the  lawfuU  heire 
Of  Edward  King,  the  third  of  that  descent. 

Shakepeare.     Henry  FI.  Firtt  Pari,  fol.  106. 

Siill  tell  ns,  that  you  prevent  schism,  though  schism  and  combus- 
tion be  the  very  issue  of  your  bodies,  yow  Jirtt-bom. 

MUton.     Beaton  of  Church  Government,  book  i.  ch.  vi. 

Hail  holy  Light,  offspring  of  beav'o^r«l-6oni, 
Or  of  th'  Eternal  Coetenial  beam. 
May  I  express  thee  uoblam'd  ? 

Id.     Paradiee  loit,  book  iii.  1. 1 . 

Ana  thinkes  he,  that  tbe  chirping  of  a  wren, 
By  crying  comfort  from  a  hollow  breast, 
Can  chafe  away  i\ie  Jint-coneeiued  sound  ? 

Shakepeare.    Henry  VI.  Second  Part,  fol.  133. 

O  fret-cretUed  beam,  and  thou  great  word, 
I   Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all ; 
Why  am  I  thus  bereav'd  thy  prime  decree  P 

Milton.     Sameon  Affonietet,  1.  84. 

So  that  in  election  Christ  held  the  primacy,  the  Jirtt-hood  ;  as  in 
dignity,  so  in  order ;  that  we  were  ordained  for  him. 

Goodwin.     fVorka,  vol.  i.  fol.  83.     Sermon  6. 

We  are  all,  my  lord, 

The  sons  of  Fortune,  she  hath  sent  us  forth 
To  thrive  by  the  red  sweat  of  our  own  merits  : 
And  since  after  the  rage  of  many  a  tempest, 
Our  fates  have  cast  us  upon  Britain's  Iwunds, 
We  oflTer  you  iht  Jir»t-frmt»  of  our  wounds. 
Middleton.     The  Mayor  of  Quinborough,  act  ii.  ac.  L 
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FIRST. 

FIKST 
FRUITS. 


-A  shepherd  next. 


More  meek,  came  with  ihtJintiingM  of  his  flock 
Choicest  and  best ;  then  sacrificing,  laid 
The  inwards  and  their  fat,  with  inceDce  strew'd 
Oo  the  cleft  wood,  and  all  due  rites  performM. 

Miitom,    Paradue  Loat,  book  xi.  1.  437. 
And  thus,  readers,  by  (he  example  which  he  hath  set  me,  I  have 
^iven  ye  two  or  three  notes  of  him  out  of  his  title-page,  by  which  his 
fintlinyt  fear  not  to  guess  boldly  at  his  whole  lump,  for  that  guess 
will  not  fail  ye.  Id,     An  Apology  for  Smectymmmt. 

Thev  pass  the  planets  seTen,  and  pass  the  fixt. 

And  that  chrystalline  sphear  whose  balance  weighs 

The  trepidation  talkt,  and  that/r«r-moiw«/. 

Id.  Paradiie  Lost,  book  iii.  1.  483. 
When  I  give,  (as  he  acknowledges)  nJirBtneu  of  precedency  and 
precidency  to  the  Pope,  he  tells  me,  he  is  confident  I  know  not  how 
much  more  is  allowed  him  by  the  universal  consent  of  all  Catholicks, 
a«  of  divine  institution,  whatever  I  may  have  read  in  particular 
authors. 
Hammond.      Works,  vol.  ii.  fol,  163.      The  Di§patcher  Dispatched. 

Pre/ace. 

For  joys  so  great  we  must  with  patience  wait, 

'Tis  the  set  price  of  happiness  complete. 

As  a/r*/-/riri7.  Heaven  claim'd  that  lovely  boy 

The  next  shall  live,  and  be  the  nationit  joy. 
fVaUer.     On  our  late  Lou  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
I  did  yesterday  complain  to  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John,  that  Mr.  Harley 
had  not  yet  got  the  letter  from  the  Queen  to  confirm  the  grant  of  the 
frtt'fruitM  ;  that  I  had  lost  reputation  by  it ;  and  that  1  took  it  very 
ill  of  them  both ;  and  that  their  excuses  of  Parliament  business,  and 
grief  for  the  loss  in  Spain,  were  what  1  would  bear  no  longer. 
Swifi.  Works  y  vol.  xiv.  p.  84.  Letter  from  Dean  Swift  to  Dr.  King, 

And  often  have  you  brought  the  wily  fox 
To  suflfer  for  ihe  firstlings  of  the  flocks; 
ChasM  ev*n  amid  the  folds  ;  and  made  to  bleed, 
like  felons,  where  they  did  the  murderous  deed. 

Drgdin.     Epistle  13. 

All  the  frstling  males  that  come  to  thy  herd,  and  of  thy  flock, 
thou  shalt  sanctify  unto  the  Lord  thy  God. 

Deuteronomy ,  ch.  xv.  v.  19. 

To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  charm,  than, all  the  gloss  of  Art, 
Spontaneous  jop,  where  Nature  has  its  play, 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their /ri/-&om  sway. 

Goldsmith.     Tke  Deserted  Fillage. 
For  him  our  yeariy  wakes,  and  feasts,  we  hold, 
And  choose  the  fairest/rs/Zm^  from  the  fold. 

Philips.     Pastoral  2. 

A  seat  in  this  House,  for  good  purposes,  for  bad  purposes,  for  no 
purposes  at  all  (except  the  mere  consideration  derived  from  being 
concerned  in  the  publick  councils;  will  ever  be  a  first-rate  object  of 
ambition  in  Englsnd. 

Burke.     On  a  Bill  for  Shortemng  the  Duration  of  Parliament. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  rise  of  the  payment  of 
First  Fruits,  Annates,  one  year's  profit,  Primitive, 
under  the  head  Dismes,  and  the  useful  purpose  to  which 
that  extortion  of  the  Papal  See  is  now  applied.  The 
Valor  Benejiciorum,  commonly  called  the  value  in  the 
King's  Books,  ^h3  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  Statute 
26  Henry  VIII.  c.  3,  by  which  these  payments  were 
transferred  to  the  Crown,  and  it  is  the  standard  by  which 
the  Clergy  are  now  rated.  A  former  valuation  had 
been  made,  20  Edward  I.,  which  still  exists  in  the 
Exchequer.  By  this  Statute  and  one  subsequent,  1  Eli- 
zabeth IV.,  every  spiritual  person  admitted  to  a  Benefice 
must  pay  his  First  Fruits  within  three  months  afler 
Induction,  in  proper  proportion:  if  he  does  not  live 
half  a  year,  or  be  ousted  before  the  expiration  of  the 
first  year,  only  one  quarter  is  required ;  if  he  lives  the 
year,  or  be  ousted  before  18  months,  one  half;  if  a  year 
and  a  half,  three  quarters;  if  two  years,  the  whole. 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  have  four  years  allowed  them, 
and  shall  pay  one  quarter  every  year,  if  they  live  so 
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long  on  the  See.  Other  dignitaries  pay  as  Rectors  and 
Vicars.  By  several  Statutes  of  Ann,  all  Livings  under 
£bO,  per  annum  are  discharged  of  the  payment  of  First 
Fruits  and  Tenths. 

The  following  notice  of  the  present  valuation  in  the  ^ 
King's  Books,  and  the  former  payments  to  the  Pope  as 
PrimiHte,  is  taken  firom  Godwin's  Work  de  PrtestUibus 
Angl.     The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  value  of 
the  Florin  was  4«.  6c£.,  of  the  Ducat  8*.,  English. 

King's  Books.  To  the  Pope. 

£.  s,    d. 

Canterbury 2,682  12  2  . .  10,000  Florins. 

For  a  Pall 5,000 

London 1,000  0  0..  3,000 

Winchester 2,873  18  U. .  12,000  Ducats. 

Ely 2,134  18  6^. .  7,000 

Lincoln 828  14  9 J. .  6,000 

Litchfield  and  Coventry     559  17  sj. .  1,733 

Salisbury 1,385  5  0..  4,500 

Bath  and  Wells 533  13..  430  Florins. 

Exeter 500  0  0..  6,000  Ducats. 

Norwich 834  11  If  .  5,000 

Worcester 929  13  3  .  .  2,000  Florins. 

Hereford 768  11  Oj.  .  2,000 

Chichester 677  13..  333  Ducats. 

Rochester 358  4  9i.  .  1,300  Florins. 

Oxford 381  11  OJ 

Gloucester 315  7  1 

Peterborough 414  19  8i 

Bristol 294  11  0| 

St.  David's 426  2  1..  1,500 

Llandaff 154  14  2  . .  700 

Bangor 131  16  3  . .  126 

St.  Asaph 187  11  8  . .  126 

York 1,610  0  0..  10,000  Ducats. 

For  a  Pall 5,000 

Durham 1,821  13..  9,000  Florins. 

Cariisle 531  4  9^. .  1,000 

•  Chester 420  18 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  Bishoprics  of  Oxford, 
Gloucester,  Peterborough,  Bristol,  and  Chester,  as 
creations  or  revivals  by  Henry  VIII.,  are  not  included 
in  the  above  catalogue  as  paying  to  the  Pope.  Stavely, 
who  gives  this  list  {Romish  Horseleech,  xvi.)  and  cites 
Godwin  in  the  margin  as  his  authority,  has  trans- 
cribed the  sum  of  the  First  Fruits  very  erroneously ;  and 
in  noticing  the  Bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  he  remarks 
upon  the  smallness  of  its  payment,  adding  words  which 
we  are  unable  to  find  in  his  original,  "  Quod  miror,*^ 
says  Bishop  Godwin,  "  in  regard  it  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  richest  Sees  in  England.' 

FIRTH,  Scott,  an  estuary ;  used  by  Douglas  in  his 
Virgil  as  sinus,  a  bay.  Su.  G.Jiaerd;  Isl.  fiora-r.  Some, 
says  Jamieson,  have  derived  it  from  Lat.  fretum, 
which  itself,  more  probably,  is  from  the  Gothic  ;  others 
from  Moes.  G.  far-an,  navigare,  as  it  properly  denotes 
water  that  is  navigable.  G.  Andr  refers  it  to  Is],  Jiara, 
pi.  ferder^  litus,  or  maris  refluxus  et  ejus  locus. 

FISC,  'I      Gr.  0«'tfico» ;  Lat.  Jlscus ,-  Fr.^fisque, 

Fi'scAL,  n.      >a  bag  or  purse.     See   Confiscate. 

Fi'scAL,  adj. J  As  the  French 

Fisque ;  the  public  purse ;  the  public  rerenue  or 
treasure ;  a  treasury  or  exchequer. 

Ctpsar  did  with  no  lesse  gratefull  bountie,  shew  his  liberalitie  when 
he  bestowed  the  ^(M)ds  of  Aemilia  Masa,  a  rich  woman,  falen  to  the 
fitque^  vpon  Aemilius  Lepidus  of  whose  house  she  seemed  to  have 
been.  Grenewey.     TacituM,  fol.  49. 
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Also  seeing  they  may  bee  alleDated,  they  may  bee  prescribed, 
especiallie  (the  liinges  thus  consenting  whoe  conffrroed  the  same  so 
IcMig  a  time)  which  excludeth  all  right  hothf  tcaU  and  ecclesiasticall. 
Aff.    Martyn,  fol.  333.      The  B.  of  Edttent  OraiioH  be/bre  ike 

WheD  they  had  resolved  to  appropriate  to  the  /so,  a  certain  Dor- 
tion  of  the  laoded  property  of  their  ooaquered  couoirfy  it  wai  tWr 
bosiiies  to  render  their  bank  a  real  fnod  of  credit;  aa  fiu  as  auch  a 
bank  wss  enable  of  becoming  so. 

Burke.    Refleeiumt  on  tke  Revofutton  in  France. 

They  certainly  never  have  suffered  and  never  will  suffer  the  fixed 
estate  of  the  church  to  be  converted  into  a  penaion,  to  depend  on  the 
tmsury,  and  to  be  delayed,  withheld,  or  perhapa  to  be  extinguished 
bjr/ioii/difficnltiei.  id.    A, 

FIS-OIG,  a  kind  of  javelin  with  which  tailors  strike 
jUh  as  they  swim ;  from  ftsh ;  D.  fHtch,  and  ghicMen, 

lorquere^  Skinner. 

There  ware  some  of  those  bonitos,  which  being  galled  by  a  f»-^j 
did  follow  our  shippe  coming  out  of  Guinea  500  leagues. 
HeUtift.     Foy<^es.4v.  Tol.iii.  Ibl.  520.    Atr.Jokn  Hmoktm. 


FISH.  V. 
Fish,  7ft. 
Pi's  HER, 

Fl'sHBHT, 
Fl'sHFUl., 

Fi'sHimr, 

Fl'sHIMO, 
Fl'sHLIKS, 

Fishy. 


"]  A.  S.Ji*cian,fi8C  ;  D.  vUcher,  visch  ; 
Ger.  Jisch  ;  Swe.  Jiska^juk,  Junius 
(Gloss.  Goth,  in  v.  Fisk)  has  no  doubt 
that  this  word,  common  to  almost  all 
^European  languages  is  of  the  same 
origin  with  the  Latin  piscis.  But  what 
that  is,  he  acknowledges  to  be  very 
obscure.  Yossius  presents  three  Ety- 
mologies,   with    little    confidence  in 


iny  of  them. 

To  Jish  for  any  thing,  (met.)  is  to  try  to  find  out  or 
discover,  catch  or  obtiun,  by  throwing  out  a  bait  or 
temptation ;  with  a  concealed  design. 

For  ^e  ben  men  beter  y  ts^^t  to  schouele  and  to  spade. 
To  cwftestaf  and  to  olowstaf,  and  a/fcAyny  to  wade, 
To  haner  and  to  aedle,  and  to  merchandise  al  so, 
^an  vrith  swerd  or  hauberk  eny  bauil  to  do. 

R.  Gbmcetter,  p.  99. 

\t\f»ekid  in  Temse  on  ^e  oVgbt,  whan  >ei  ]»eir  nettes  vp  wond, 
ft  bod^  of  Harald  in  a  nette  pei  fond. 

B,  Brunncj  p.  54. 

Vaster /ftked  for  hus  fode.  and  bus  fere  Andreu 

Som  thei  aolde,  and  som  thai  sode.  and  so  ]»ei  leveden  bo^e. 

Pier*  Ptoukman.     FiHon^  p.  286. 

Right  MMjUket  in  flod,  whenne  hem  failejy  water 
D^o  for  dreuthe. 

Id.    /6.  p.83. 

Pipen  he  ceude,>CiAe,  and  nettes  bete, 

And  tnruen  cnppes,  and  wrsatlen  wel,  and  shett. 

Ckaucer.     Tke  Re^€$  Tale,  v.  3925. 

Nc  that  a  monk,  whan  be  is  rekkeles, 

la  like  to  a/s*  that  is  waterless, 

That  ia  to  say,  a  monk  out  of  bis  cloistre. 

Id.     TkeProhguejV.UO. 

From  thia  time  forward  we  began  to  plie  Northwards  and  the  first 
of  Jnly  fell  with  the  land  sgaine,  where  yueJUked,  and  found  reaaon- 
aUs  good  atore. 

HaJUmgt.     Fofoge,  4*0.  toI.  iii.  fol.  778.     Loptz  Vat. 

koA  whanne  tliei  hadden  do  this  thing  thei  closiden  togider  a  greet 
noltitiide  t^  JUekia  and  her  net  was  brokun. 

Wieltf.    Lttkf  ch.  v. 

And  when  they  had  so  done,  they  inclosed  a  great  multitude  of 
Jkket.    And  their  net  brake.  Bib/e,  ^nno  1 55 1 

And  saygb  two  bootis  sUndinge  bisides  the  pool,  and  the  fiackeru 
»erea  jron  doun,  and  waischiden  her  nettis. 

U.    /6.  ch.v 

And  saw  two  shyppes  stands  by  tlie  take  syde,  but  the /ycA^  men 
«ne  KODfC  oote  of  them,  and  were  washynge  their  nettes. 

Bible,  Anno  \bb\. 


Most  like  a  \)jfTA  that  nera  the  baokes  of  seaa  his  hunting  keepes, 
Among  the  jSik/uii  rocks,  and  low  byneth  on  water  sweepes. 

Pkaer.     FirgiL    Mmidot,  book  iv. 

Fyoally,  i^it/yekgng  put  them  in  remembraunce  of  the  newey^sA- 
ynjf,  whiclie  serued  not  to  take  JSihet  with  nettes,  to  feade  the  bealie, 
but  with  the  netto  of  the  Gospell  to  catche  men  drouned  with  worldly 
cares,  vato  a  deayre  of  the  heavenly  life. 

UdmU.    AfaMAev,  oh.  iv. 

Behold,  I  will  send  for  muny  Jishers  saith  the  Lord,  and  they  shall 
Jhk  them,  and  after  I  Rhall  «end  for  many  hunters  and  they  shall  hunt 
them  from  evciy  mountain  aad  from  every  hill,  and  out  of  the  holea  of 
tlie  rocks. 

Bibkt  Modem  Fiertion.    Jeremiak,  ch.  xvi.  v.  16. 

Forthwith  the  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bay, 
.  With  frie  innumerable  swarme,  and  shoales 
OiJUk,  that  with  thir  fianea  and  shining  scales 
Glide  under  the  greene  wave,  io  sculles  that  oft 
Bank  the  mid  sea. 

MUion,    Paradiee  Lo»t,  book  vii.  1.  401. 

Yet  Gwin  and  Nevem  near,  two  fine  wdjiekjui  brooks 
Do  never  staj  their  cpurae. 

Drayton.     Potyolbiont  song  5. 

Britaine  is  watered  with  pleasant  JUkfnU  and  navigable  riuers, 
which  yeeid  safe  havena  and  roads,  and  ftirnishcd  with  shipping  and 
sailers  that  it  may  rightly  be  termed  the  Lady  of  the  Sea. 

Camden,     Remainea,  part  i.     Britaine. 

Baw.  Here  comes  Romeo,  here  comes  Borneo. 
Maa.  Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  hering.    O  flesh,  flesh,  how  art 
i\io\x  Jkkifiedf  Skakspeare,     Romeo  and  Juliet,  fol.  61. 

Cleopatra  found  it  atraight,  yet  she  seemed  not  to  see  it,  but 
wondered  at  his  excellent  Jlsking  /  but  when  she  was  abne  by  her^ 
self  among  her  own  people,  she  told  them  how  it  was,  and  bad  them 
the  next  morning  to  he  in  the  water  to  see  the  JUhing.  A  number 
of  people  came  to  the  haven,  and  got  into  the  JUher-boatt  to  see  the 
fithing. 

Sir  Th/moM  North.     Plniarch,  fol.  764.     Anloniae. 

Where  are  the  flowry  fields,  iheJUky  streames. 
The  pasturing  mountaines,  and  the  fertile  plaines. 
With  shadowes  oft,  oft  clad  with  Titan's  beames 
Aa  of  Heaven's  pleasures  types,  and  of  Hell's  paines  P 

Sttr/ing.     Doomee-day.     Tke  tktrd  Houre. 

Due  sustinence  was  a  mean  to  virtue,  and  to  subdue  men's  bodies 
to  their  soul  and  spirit,  and  was  also  necessary  to  encourage  the  trade 
of  JUking,  and  for  saving  of  flesh. 

Burnet.     History  of  tke  Reformation,  Anno  1549. 

Lie  there,  Lycaon  :  let  the/«A  surround 
Thy  bloated  corpse,  and  suck  thy  gory  wound. 

Pope.     Homer.     liiady  book  xxi. 

As,  from  some  rock  that  overhangs  the  flood, 
The  8ilenty£fAer  casts  th*  insidious  food. 
With  fraudful  care  he  waits  the  finny  prize. 
And  sudden  lifts  it  quivering  to  the  skies. 

Id.    lb.  Odyisey,  book  xii. 

Can  it  be  expected,  that  Holland  will  suffer  us  to  improve  our 
Jlshery,  which  ia  to  them  a  nursery  for  seamen,  a  livelihood  to  many 
families,  and  an  immense  treasure  to  the  public. 
Parliameniary  History,  vol.  vi.    Appendix,  cxxxix.     Procettlings 
in  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  relating  to  the  Union. 

The  tow* ring  eagles  to  the  realms  of  light 
By  their  strong  pounces  claim  a  regal  right ; 
The  swan  contented  with  an  humbler  fate 
Low  on  iht  fishy  river  rows  in  sute. 

Fenton,     Epistle  to  Mr.  Lombard. 

Observe  what  you  export  thither;  [Newfoundland,]  a  little  spirits, 
provision,  ifaAtti^  lines,  zxAfMimg  hooks. 

Burke.     On  a  laie  State  of  tke  Nation 

Nature  the  bull  with  horns  supplies, 
The  horse  with  hoofs  she  fortifies, 
The  fleeting  foot  on  hares  bestows. 
On  lions  teeth,  two  dreadful  rows  '. 
Grants  y£»A  to  swim,  and  birds  to  fly, 
And  on  their  skill  bids  men  rely. 

Philips.     The  second  Ode  ofAnacreon.     On  Women. 
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FISH.  Once,  some  few  hours  ere  break  of  day. 

As  ID  their  hut  our/Mrrt  lay, 
The  one  awak*d  and  wak'd  hiff  neighbour, 
That  both  might  ply  their  daily  labour. 

m/kie.    The  FiMkerman^  fnm  Theoeritua. 

I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  air,  inform  the  house,  that  the  /Stkenet  of 
Newfoundland  have  been  for  a  century  the  constant  object  of  rival- 
ship  between  Prance  and  England. 

3ir.  PUt.    ParHameniary  Speeckea,  21ih  Novenber^  1800. 

Round  the  border, — representations  in  miniature  of  the  customs, 
huntings, /fiiM^i,  and  productions  of  the  country,  all  in  the  highest 
preservation,  and  so  admirably  executed,  that  it  was  believed  of  the 
pencil  of  Vandyck. 

WaipoU.     AnecdoieM  of  Painting^  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 

And  those  sequestered  shores, 

Through  which,  the  thirsty  town  to  lave, 

Smooth  flow  the  watenr  stores 

Of  Jithy  Hipparis,  profoundest  stream. 

Wett.     The  fifth  Oiympie  Ode. 

Fish,  and  Fisher,  in  Composition. 

We  also  spoiled  and  cosumed  all  the  fiMker-hoatt  and  nets  there- 
abouts, to  their  great  hindrence ;  and  (as  we  suppose)  to  the  vtter 
ouerthrow  of  the  rich  fishing-  of  their  tunies  for  the  same  yere. 
Haklnyi.     Fofoge,  8fc,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  fol.  122.    Sir  Framcit  Drake, 

Wherfore  in  his  rQme  by  eleccion  of  the  foresayd  roayre  and  alder- 
man, was  admytted  for  that  yere  folowynge,  Symoude  Mordofi^sfA- 
wonger  mayre  of  thatcytye. 

Fabym,  vol.  ii.  Anno  1368. 

And  at  the  same  tyme  (sayeth  the  Lorde)  there  shal  be  hearde  a 
great  crye  from  the /y«A«-;MWe,  and  an  howlynge  from  the  other  porte, 
and  a  great  murthur  frome  the  hylles. 

Bib/ef  Anno  1551.     Sophony,  ch.  i. 

For  when  they  haue  slayne  their  bodyes  wyth  colde  fleme  of  fish- 
ealiftff  ;  yet  then  will  they  eate  no  fleshe,  and  sley  themselues  before 
their  dayes. 
Tyndali,     WbrkeSy  fol.  154.      The  Obedience  of  a  Christian  If  an. 

And  they  taking  the  same,  layd  there  agaiiie  another  oyster  of  pearle 
and  certaioe  feathers :  and  he  layd  downe  other  beads,  two  fish-hookesj 
and  more  comfits,  and  the  Indians  came  to  take  them  vp,  and  approched 
much  neerer  vnto  him,  than  at  other  times. 

Uakluyt.     Voyage  J  ^c.  vol.  iii.  fol.  413.     Frannsco  de  Volla. 

Abusion,  called  of  the  Grecians  Catechresis,  is  when  for  a  cer- 
tain proper  worde,  we  vse  that  which  is  most  nigh  vnto  it ;  as  in 
calling  some  water,  mfish-pond^  though  there  be  no  fish  in  it  at  all. 
Wilson.     The  Arte  o/Rhetorigue,  fol.  1 77. 

Wolues :  these  they  vse  to  draw  their  sleddes  ouer  the  ice,  with 
collars  and  furniture  fitting,  their  sleddes  also  being  shodde  or  lined 
with  fish-bones, 

Purchas.     Pilgrimage,  book  viii.  ch.  iii.  sec.  7. 

But  Scali^er  blameth  Philo  for  that  interpretation  and  agreeth  to 
\\iKi  fish'deity :  for  Dagon  (saith  he)  is  one,  and  Dagan  another. 

Id.    lb.  boolc  i.  ch.  xvii. 

Mopsus,  a  Lydian,  after  drowned  her  in  the  lake  of  Ascalon,  where 
i\i\s  fish'devourer  v/SA  of  fishes  deyoured.  Id.    lb. 

Some  of  those  Ichthyophagi  or  fish- eaters  y  which  haue  store  of  this 
prouision,  content  themselves  with  the  moisture  of  their  dyet,  and 
drinke  not  at  all.  Id.     lb,  book  vii.  ch.  ii.  sec.  2. 

A  fisher-lad  (no  higher  dares  he  look) 
Myrtil,  sat  down  by  silver  Med  way's  shore: 
His  dangling  nets,  hung  on  the  trembling  oare, 
Had  leave  to  play,  so  had  his  idle  hook, 
While  madding  wiudes  the  madder  ocean  shook. 

P.  Fletcher^    Piscatory  Eclogues,  eel.  3. 


Who  did  invest 


Her  in  assured  hope,  she  once  should  see 
Her  flocke  againe  (and  drive  them  merrily 
To  their  flowre-decked  layre,  and  tread  the  shores 
Of  pleasant  Albion)  through  the  well  poys'd  oares 
Of  the  poore/«Arr-«wwi  that  dwelt  thereby. 

Browne,     Britannia* s  Pastorals,  oook  ii.  song  I. 

If  Florence  once  should  loose  her  old  renown. 
As  famous  Athens,  now  zfisher^town  ; 


My  lines  for  thee  a  Florence  shall  erect,  pi^^. 

Which  great  Apollo  ever  shall  protecL  »^^    ^ 

Drayton,     EnglamcPs  Heroicai  Epistles,     The  Earl  of  Surrey  to 
lady  Oeraldine^ 

I  am  lately  arrived  in  Holland  in  a  good  plight  of  health,  and  con- 
tinue yet  in  this  town  of  Amsterdam,  a  town  I  believe,  that  there  art 
few  her  fellows,  being  from  a  mts^n  fishistg-dorpt  come  in  a  abort  revo- 
lution of  timei  by  a  monstrous  encrease  of  commerce  and  navigation 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  marts  of  Europe. 

HowelL    Letter  7,  book  i.  sec.  1. 

Carpenters  art  was  the  invention  of  Daedalus,  as  also  the  tools  thereto 
oelonging,  to  wit,  the  saw,  the  chip,  axe,  and  hatchet,  the  plumb 
line,  the  augoer  and  wimble,  the  strong  glue ;  as  sisofish-glew  and 
stone -saudre.  Holland.     Plinie,  vol.  i.  fol.  188. 

It  is  probable  that  the  way  of  embalming  amongst  the  E^tians 
was  by  boiling  the  body  in  a  long  caldron  like  s^  fish-kettle,  in  some 
kind  of  liquid  balsam.  Grew,    Museum, 

A  fish,  he  smels  like  ^fish :  a  very  ancient  vad  fish-like  smelL 
Shakspeare.     Tempest,  fol.  9. 

JuD.  I  may  do  service,  captain. 
Petri L.  In  9i fish-market. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     Bonduca,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Thinne  drinke  doth  so  ouer-coole  their  blood,  and  making  many 
fish-meales  that  they  fall  into  a  kind  of  male  greene-sicknesse. 

Shakspeare.     Henry  IV.     Second  Part,  fol.  92. 

Such  was  his  [Heliogalbus]    pompe,  that  in  his   lamps  he  Tsed 
balme,  and  filled  iis  fish-pond«  with  rose  water. 
Fox.     Uartyrs,  fol.  51.     The  Ten  first  Persecutions  in  the  Primitive 
Church. 

Therefore  he  exhorts  his  auditors,  to  avoid  the  pestiferous  fish-pond 
of  ttie  theater ;  for  this  is  that,  which  drowoes  its  spectators  in  the 
fiery  sea  of  hell,  and  kindles  the  very  bottome  of  its  fire. 

Prynne.     Histrio-Mastix,  part  i.  actvi.sc.  20. 

Before  it  is  sifish-poole  fiftie  ells  square  full  offish,  which  none  may 
touch.  Purchas.     Pilgrimage,  book  v.  ch.  xv.  sec.  6. 

There  are  certain  fish-shells,  like  scalop  shels  found  on  the  shore ; 
so  great,  that  two  strong  men  with  a  leuuer  can  scarce  draw  one  of 
tiieoi  after  them.  Id.    lb.  book  v.  ch.  xii.  sec.  1. 

Canst  thou  fill  the  basket  with  his  skinne  ?  or  Xhefish-panyer  with  his 
head  'f  Geneva  Bible,  1561.     Job,  ch.  xl.  v.  26. 

Canst  thou  fill  his  skin  with  barbed  irons  ?  or  his  head  with  fish- 
tpears  ?  Modem  Version,  ch.  xli.  v.  7. 

Ans.  Why,  what  are  they  ?  come  tell  me,  what  are  they  ? 
Bbl,  They're /sA-M»irM  ;  will  you  buy  my  gudgeons. 

Dekker.     The  Honest  Whore,  sc.  12. 

When  a  brisk  gale  against  the  current  blows, 
And  all  the  watry  plain  in  wrinkles  flows. 
Then  let  i\\e  fisher-man  his  art  repeat 
Where  bubbling  eddies  favour  the  deceit. 

Gay,    Rural  Sports,  czn.\. 

And  as  for  the  putting  that  person  to  supply  the  place,  be  took  it. 
as  he  said,  to  be  a  good  discharge  to  the  Queen's  conscience,  to  have 
such  a  man  to  be  preferred,  and  continued  in  that  populous  fisher- 
town. 

Strype.    Life  of  Parker,  vol.  ii.  p.  158.  Anno  1572. 

To  avoid  an  attempt  made  by  Minos  on  her  chastity  [she,  (Dtctynna) 
a  Cretan  virgin]  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  taken  up  in 
fishing-nets,  which  in  Greek  are  called  Diciua. 

Lewis.     Of  the  Thebaid  of  Statius,  book  ix. 

In  a  wasp  s  stin^  I  counted  ei^ht  beards  on  the  side  of  each  sprar 
somewhat  like  the  beards  offish-hooks. 

Derham,     Physico-Theology,  book  iv.  (note  5.) 

How  Vedius  PoUio  fed  \\\i  fish-ponds  with  man's  flesh. 

King.     The  Art  of  Cookery. 

All  mad  to  speak,  and  none  to  hearken, 
They  set  the  very  lap-dog  barking  ; 
Their  chattering  makes  a  louder  din 
T\i^nfishwives,  o'er  a  cup  oi  gin. 

Swift.     The  Lady's  Jmtmul 
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piSf],        His  body  wis  bunt  on  the  shore  by  one  of  his  freednen,  with  the 
. '    pUaks  of  so  MjStkmff'boai,  moA  his  tshes  being  oonTeyed  to  Rome, 
FISSILE.  ^'^'^  deposited,  privately,  by  his  wife  Cornelis,  in  &  vault  of  his 
/  AlbsD  viUa.  Middleton,    Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  ii.  sec.  8. 

I  verily  believe  that  even  Sterne's  ''foolish,  fat  scullion/'  would 
have  left  her  ** /tk-keUie,*'  to  sympathise  with  the  unaffected  and 
aoezpccted  sorrow  of  this  barbarian. 
Bfivm,     Work9,  vol.  i.  p.  150.  Notet  to  Canio  2  of  CkUde  Harold . 

But  how  much  these  fith-mongen  of  ours  envy  me,  says  he,  I  vrili 
write  you  word  another  time,  or  reserve  it  to  our  meeting. 

MxddUtm.     Life  of  Cictro,  vol.  i.  p.  312.  sec.  4. 

I  would  not  take  one  of  these  as  my  arbitrator  in  a  dispute  for  so 
much  as  KjUk^pond,  for  if  he  reserved  the  mud  to  me,  he  would  be 
sure  to  give  the  water  that  fed  the  pond  to  my  adversary. 

Burke.    Remarkt  on  the  Policy  of  the  AlUn, 

And  therefore  humbly  I  would  recommend 
^  l\it  curious  in^A-MMee"  before  they  cross 

Tlie  sea,  to  bid  their  cook,  or  wife,  or  friend, 
Walk  or  ride  to  the  Strand. 
Byron.     Workt,  vol.iii.  p.  299.     Beppo,a  Venetian  Story, 

Some  charges  can  no  more  be  replied  io,  than  the  scolding  of  a 
flA-woman  in  Billingsgate. 

Windham.     Speechesj  vol.  i.  p.  266.     Hmbeaa  Corpua  Suspension  Act, 
January  5,  1795. 

There  are  three  several  kinds  of  Fishery,  in  Law, 
I.  Common  of  Piscary^  a  liberty  of  Fishing  in  another 
man's  water;  II.  Free  Fishings  an  exclusive  right  of 
fishing  in  a  public  river  which  is  a  Royal  Franchise, 
and  in  which  a  man  has  property  in  the  Fish  before  they 
are  caug:ht,  which  is  not  so  in  Common  of  Piscary.  By 
Magna  Charta,  16,  no  new  franchise  of  this  kind  can  be 
granted,  and  the  claim  must  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  III.  Several  Fishery,  the  right  possessed 
or  granted  by  the  owner  of  the  soil. 

When  Whale  or  Sturgeon  is  thrown  on  shore  or  caught 
near  the  coasts,  the  right  is  in  the  King. 

The  domestic  and  foreign  Fisheries  are  regelated  by 
numerous  Statutes,  chiefly  directed  against  the  capture 
of  fish  under  certain  dimensions,  and  at  particular 
seasons,  by  which  the  breed  might  be  diminished. 

FISK,  Swe.  Jieska;  from  foesa,  instigare,  and  this 
from  A.  S.  fys-an,  agere,  abigere^  fiigare,  to  drive,  to 
drive  about  To  Jisk  the  tail  about,  whiska  rumpan. 
Serenius.  And  Cotgrave  has  Trotiere,  ^JUking  huswife. 
In  Gammer  Chirtotis  Needle,  act  i.  sc.  2,  the  edition 
quoted  by  Mi.  Todd  reads  "' Fiskirig  with  her  tail." 
In  the  edition  1575,  reprinted  in  the  A,  B.  Drama, 
vol.  i.  reads  '« Frysking,**     See  to  Frisk. 

FI'SSILE,  T       T    .    V?     r     *u  *  u 

Fissi'lity  Jisnlis,  that  can   or  may  be 

Fi'ssuRE  t?    ^  ^^®^^'  from^Tirfcre,  to  cleave. 
Fi'ssure'  n    1       ^^^^  ^^"  ^^  ™*y  ^®  cleft  or  split. 
Fi'ssipede.J  i^*^**/'^^^.  cloven-footed. 

The Jiaeures  in  the  seat,  as  also  the  blind  and  swelling  piles  in  the 
fasdamcnt  and  all  superfluous  excreasences  of  the  bodie,  it  cureth. 
Holland.     Plinie,  vol.  ii.  fol.  104. 

It  is  described  \ikt  fitaipedes,  or  birds  which  have  their  feet  or 
daufs  divided,  whereas  it  is  palmipedes  or  fin-footed  like  swans  and 
gccse. 

Sir  nomas  Brown.     Vulgar  Errors,  book  v.  ch.  ii. 

By  which  it  ia  evident,  that  diamonds  themselves  have  a  grain  or  a 
flaky  contexture,  not  unlike  tbe/sfiVi/y,  as  the  schools  call  it,  in 
woJd. 

Boyle,     Essay  about  the  Origin  and  Virtues  of  Gems. 

By  a  fall  or  blow  the  scull  may  hejissured  or  fractured,  and  the 
hairy  scalp  whole,  and  this  fracture  of  fissure  may  be  under  the  con- 
tBsioOy  or  in  some  other  parts. 

Wiseman,     Of  Wounds  in  the  Head,  book  v.  ch.  ix. 
There  are  other  subterraneous  guts    and  channels,  fissures  and 
passagei^  through  which  many  times  the  waters  make  their  way. 

Derham.    Phytioo-Theology,  book  iii.  ch.  ii. 
VOL.  XXII. 
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marish  yields  the/Mi/e  cane. 

Dyer.     The  Fleece,  book  ii. 

Be  her  shining  locks  confin'd 
In  a  threefold  braid  behind ; 
Let  an  artificial  flower 
Set  the/fsifre  off  before. 

Anacreon.     Ode  27,  imitated,    (In  Pawhes.') 


FISSILE 
FIST. 


universal. 


Philosophers  have  long  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  causes  of  the»e 
rpendicnlar  fissures  in  the  earth,  which  our  own  countrymen, 
and  Ray,  were  the  first  that  found  to  be  so  common  and 

Goldsmith,     Animated  Nature,  part  i.  ch.  vi. 

FISSILIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Trian- 
dria,  order  Monogynia^  natural  order  Olacinem,  (De- 
candolle.)  Generic  character :  calyx  entire,  enlarging 
after  maturity;  corolla  petals  five,  two  of  the  stamens 
united  with  the  petals,  the  third  free ;  ovary  three- 
celled,  three-seeded  ;  drupe  dry,  bounded  by  the  cap- 
shaped  calyx,  one-seeded. 

One  species,  F,  pnttacorum,  native  of  the  Island  of 
Mauritius.     Decandolle. 

FISSURCLLA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Lepidophe- 
rous  MoUttica,  forming  the  family  FusureUideB,  estab- 
lished by  Bruguiere,  but  long  ago  indicated  by  Lister, 
Bonanni,  and  Gualtieri,  under  the  name  of  PerfortUtd 
or  Key-hole  Limpet, 

Generic  character.  Animal ;  head  truncated  in  front ; 
teniacula  two,  conical ;  eyes  sessile,  on  the  outer  base 
of  the  teniacula;  mouth  terminal,  simple,  without 
jaws  ;  gills  pectinal,  horse-shoe  shaped,  in  a  cavity  over 
the  neck ;  mantle  very  large,  edging  the  foot,  pierced 
in  the  centre  of  the  back  ;  foot  large,  shield-shaped ; 
shell  conical,  symmetrical,  apex  with  an  ovate  hole, 
inside  with  a  distinct  horse-shoe  shaped  muscular  im- 
pressus,  bent  up  towards  the  hole  at  the  front  ends. 

In  the  young  shells  the  apex  is  more  or  less  spiral, 
and  the  hole  is  placed  below  its  tip,  but  the  apex 
gradually  wears  away,  so  that  the  hole  becomes  ter- 
minal. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  F.  Grteca,  the  Patella 
Graca  of  Linnsus,  figured  by  Lister  in  his  Conchology, 
pi.  527,  fig.  1,2. 

FIST,  V,       "J     A.  S.  fyat ;    Dutch,  myst ;    Ger. 

Fist,  n.         i  fauai.  Wachter  and  Minshew  {opiime, 

FiST-piQHT,   >say8  Skinner)    from    Fauen,   capere. 

Fist-free,    xprehendere,  constringere^  i.  e,  to  hold 

Fi'sTY-cuFP.  Yfast,  (A.  S.  ftsstnian.)  And  from  the 
A.  S.  feMt,  Jtrmua,  Junius  derives  it ;  quod  validissima 
wit  manua,  omnium  digitorum  nodia  in  unum  pugnum 
veluti  compactia  atque  arctiaaime  complicatia. 

To  hold  faat ;  to  gripe  faat  or  firmly ;  also,  to  strike 
with  ihejlat  or  hBJxd  faat  closed. 

-  He  bygan  jong  ynoo, 


To  cu^e  wat  he  woulde  be,  ^t  so  jong  hy&fustes  adroo. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.Z^ 

For  God  ^at  al  b^  gan  in  gynnynge  of  ]>e  worlje 
Ferde  furst  as  a/iw/  with  a  fynger.  yfolde  togederes 
Til  h^'m  liked  and  luste.  to  unclose  ]>e  fynger 
And  profrede  hit  forth  as  with  ^e  paume.  to  what  place  it  sholde. 
Piers  Plouhman.     Vision,  p.  327. 

That  on  of  hem  the  cut  brouht  in  his  f est, 
And  bad  hem  drawe  and  loke  wher  it  wold  falle, 
And  it  fell  on  the  youngest  of  hem  alle. 

Chaucer.     The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12736. 

And  for  men  saine  vnknowe  vnkiste 
Hir  thome  she  holt  in  hir/tsfe 
So  close  within  hir  owne  bonde 
That  there  wynneth  no  man  londe. 

Gower.    Conf.  Am  book  ii.  fol.  30. 
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'  I  commauDde  you  no* 


Fortune  to  trust,  and  eke  full  well  ye  wot, 

I  haue  of  ber  no  brydle  in  my  JUt 

She  renneth  loose,  and  turneth  where  she  list. 

Sir  TkamoM  More.     To  them  thai  teeh  Fortune. 

Fano.  If  I  hut  JUt  him  once :  if  he  come  but  within  my  vice. 
Shaktpeare.    Henry  IV.     Second  Part,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Blynfold  he  was ;  and  in  bis  cmtl  JUt 

A  mortall  bow  and  arrowes  keen  iHd  hold, 
With  which  he  shot  at  random  when  him  list, 

Some  headed  with  sad  lead,  some  with  pure  gold. 

Spenser,     Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  4. 

Sam.  No  man  with-holds  thee«  nothing  from  thy  hand 
Fear  I  incurable  ;  bring  up  thy  van, 
My  heels  are  fetter'd,  but  my  JUt  is  free. 

jmiton.     Samson  Agonistet,  1.  1246. 

Law.  O  to  revenge  mj  wrongs  Tkljlsty-cuffes. 
Beamnont  and  Fletcher.     The  Idttie  French  Lenoyer,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

This  Ood  of  ours  hath  evermore  loved  those  games  of  prize,  yea 
and  was  desirous  to  win  the  victory,  having  strove  personally  him 
self  in  playing  upon  the  harp,  in  singing,  in  flinging  the  coit  of 
brasse  :  yea,  and  some  say,  at  hurl-bats  andjist'jfght. 

HoUand.    P/uTarcA,  fol.  633. 

Never  a  suit  I  wore  to-day,  but  hath  been  soundly  basted  j  only 
this  faithful  country-case 'scaped /«/-/r4?e. 

Tomkis.    Albumazar,  act  v.  sc.  9. 

With'  rain  his  robe  and  heavy  mantle  flow 

And  lazy  mists  are  Iow*ring  on  his  brow  : 

Still  as  he  swept  along,  with  his  cV\9ch*d  JUt, 

He  squeezed  the  clouds  ;  th*  imprison'd  clouds  resist. 

Dryden      Ovid.    Metamorphoses.     The  Giant's  War. 

Q.  The  Lord  Thanet  having  no  stick,  what  assault  did  he  make 
upon  you  ? 

A.  With  his  JUt,  in  this  way,  he  shoved  me  down  as  1  was  going 
forward — he  shoved  me  back. 
Ershine.    Speeches,  vol.  iv.  p.  213.     Trial  of  the  Eartof  Thanet,  ^-c 

It  is  lucky  for  the  women,  that  the  seat  of  iheJUty-cuff  war  is  not 
the  same  with  them  as  among  men. 

Fie/ding.     Tom  Jones,  book  iv.  ch.  viii. 

PI'STULA,  \  JLatJistula,  quasi  (pvarfWa,  a  (pvaatv^ 
Fi'sTULARY,  iflcUu  dUiendo,  I  stretch  out  or  dis- 
Fi'sTULATE,  I  tend  by  blowing.  (Vossius.)  And 
Fi'sTULOUS.  )  thus  applied  to 

A  pipe  of  reeds,  or  other  things  having  the  hollowness 
of  a  pipe. 

It  is  not  XhtJUtula,  where  against  thou  hast  gf  uen  cauterie. 

Goiden  Soke,  ch.  xlii. 

Moreover  you  shall  not  see  a  part  of  the  bodie  but  it  is  subject  to 
ihn JUtuias,  which  creep  inwardly  and  hollow  as  they  go. 

HoUand.     Plinie,  vol.  ii.  fol.  262. 
On  th' other  part;  Apollo,  in  his  friend 
Form*d  th'  art  of  wisedome ;  to  the  binding  end 
Of  his  vow'd  friendship  ;  and  (for  further  meede) 
Gaue  him  the  farr-heardySs/u^ne  reedc. 

Chapman,     Homer,     A  Hymne  to  Hermes, 

As  for  the  flesh  of  the  polype,  it  is  to  see  to,  Jhtulous  and  spongeous^ 
like  unto  hony-combs.  Holland.     Plutarch,  fol.  827. 

It  [the  topaze]  is  found  beyond  the  farthest  parts  of  India,  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mountaine  Caucasus,  to  wit,  the  Pliicarians 
and  Asdates  -,  they  grow  into  a  very  great  bignesse ;  but  the  same  is 
JUtulous  and  full  of  filth.  Id,    lb.  vol.  ii.  fol.  619. 

The  beginnings  or  first  stamina  in  animals  are  their  tubes,  pipes 
or  ducts,  JUtulated  or  hollowed,  to  circulate  the  blood  and  juices. 

The  Student,  vol.  ii.  p.  379. 

FISTULARIA,  Lin.,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  family  Fisiuloides,  order  Acantho- 
pierygii,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Head  long  and  projecting  like  a 
tube,  forming  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  body ;  the  jaws  placed  at  its  tip  ;  opening  of  the 
mouth  narrow,  and  nearly  horizontal ;  body  very  long 


and  slender ;  lix  or  seven  rays  to  the  gfills ;  bony  ap-  FlSTl  u. 
pendages  extending  backwards  from  the  head  on  to  the  ^^-^-  I 
body ;  dorsal  fin  opposite  the  anal.  r; 

The  true  FistularitB  have  but  one  dorsal  fin,  composed  \^^^ 
of  single  rays,  as  is  also  the  anal ;  and  from  between  ^"^^^^^^ 
the  two  portions  of  the  caudal  fin  extends  a  thread  I 

often  as  long  as  the  body  ;  the  mouth  is  furnished  with 
small  teeth;  the  tube  long  and  flattened.  Among 
these  may  be  enumerated, 

F.  tabaccaria,  Bloch, 

F.  serrata,  Bloch. 

F,  immaculata,  Commerson. 

The  Aulostomes  of  Lacepede,  which  may  be  included 
in  this  genus,  are  distinguished  by  having  the  dorsal 
fin  preceded  by  spines ;  they  have  no  teeth ;  and  the 
tube  is  short,  large,  and  flattened ;  the  body  is  less 
slender,  and  is  broad  and  flattened  between  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins,  whence  extends  a  short  slender  tail,  ter- 
minated by  a  common  fin ;  among  these  is  the  F. 
Chinensis,  Bloch. 

This  genus  is  found  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates  in 
both  hemispheres. 

See  Cuvier,  Regjie  Animai;  Bloch,  Ichthyologia  a 
Schneider. 

FisTULARiA,  in  Zoology,  h  genus  of  Bivalve  Mollttsca, 
belonging  to  the  family  PholadidtB,  first  proposed  by 
Bniguiere,  for  all  the  bivalve  shells  contained  in  a 
shelly  sheath,  but  since  restricted  by  Lamarck,  who  has 
added  several  species  to  it,  which  evidently  belong  to 
the  genus  GastrochtBua,  which  Deshayes  has  united 
with  it. 

Generic  character.  Shell  bivalve ;  valves  short,  very 
much  gaping  at  each  end  ;  back  valve  none  ;  pallets 
two,  terminal,  articulated,  sides  toothed ;  sheath  club- 
shaped,  tip  ending  in  two  holes,  divided  by  a  dissepi- 
ment, the  front  end  becoming  closed  when  full  grown. 

This  genus  contains  only  a  few  species,  which  are 
very  particular  in  the  form  of  their  tubes. 

1.  F.  clava^  Gray;  tubes  thick,  many  club-shaped, 
crowded  in  groups.  The  Teredo  clava^  Gmelin,  and 
the  F.  aggregata  of  Lamarck,  well  described  and  figured 
in  detail  byWalch  in  the  Naiurfoscher  Journal^  x.  pi.  i. 
fig.  9,  10,  and  by  Sprengler  in  the  S€ime  work,  xiii. 
pi.  i.  fig.  1,  1 1  ;  pi.  ii.  fig.  12, 14.  Living  in  the  fruit  of 
Xylocarpi  granaii.  There  are  several  new  species  of 
this  genus  which  live  solitary. 

FISTULID/E,  in  Zoology,  a  group  of  EcMnoder- 
mata,  according  to  the  distribution  of  animals  proposed 
by  Lamarck  in  his  History  of  Avertchrose  Animals. 

Sectional  character.  Skin  soil,  mobile,  irritable ; 
body  long,  cylindrical,  sofl,  very  contractile. 

Lamarck  divides  the  section  into  two  groups  ;  first, 
the  F,  ientaculaia,  whicli  are  furnished  with  teniactUa 
or  feelers,  as  the  ActiniiB,  Holothuri<B^  and  the  Fistu- 
larim;  and  secondly,  the  FistulidtB  nudes,  or  naked 
genera,  as  tlie  Priapuli  and  the  Sipunctdi,  This  section 
has  not  been  adopted  by  Cuvier. 

FIT,  n.  \     An    ague  coming  hy  Jlttes;  febris  per 

Fi'tfvi^.  J  intervalla  recurrens.  It  seems  to  be  from 
the  Dutch  vit%  signifying  swift,  quick.  Junius.  Per- 
haps, says  Skinner,  so  called,  quasi  fights,  for  they  are 
conflicts  and  strupfgles  of  nature.  It  is  not  improbable 
the  Ft.  fait;  Ijak.  factum,  done.     See  Tooke,  ii.  27. 

1.  A  f^ci,  feat,  or  performance;  and  thus  applied 
(as  an  act  in  a  play)  to  parts  or  portions  of  a  song  or 
poem,  of  music  or  dancing.  And  see  Steevens  on 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 
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PfT.        2.  A  fhci  Of  feat^  an  act,  afTect  or  effect;  and  thus 
^py*    applied  to    particular  acts  or  effects;   to  violent  and 

sudden  affections,  to  paroxysms  of  temperature  or  dis- 

temperature  of  mind  or  body. 

And  in  those  cares  so  cokle  I  force  mytelf  a  beate, 
As  sicke  men  in  their  shaking ^/e«  procare  tbemselfe  to  sweate. 
Surrey,     The  Faiih^i  Louer  declareih  kit  Painet,  8fc, 

Sainges  there  be,  and  sawes  there  be 

to  cure  thy  greedie  care : 
To  master  thyne  assaltyngeyy//e« 

to  purchase  thy  welfare. 

bnmi.     Horace,     EpitHe  to  Metcenat, 

What  wold  ye  doe  with  my  harpe,  he  sayd, 

If  I  did  sell  it  yee  ? 
To  play  my  wife  and  me  nJUt, 

When  a  bed  together  wee  bee. 

Percy,     Reliques,    King  Ettmare^  vol.  i.  foK  74* 

He,  sitting  me  beside  in  that  same  shade, 

ProvokM  me  to  plaie  some  pleasant^/  ; 
And  when  he  heard  the  musicke  that  be  made 

He  found  himself  full  greatljr  pleas'd  at  it. 

Spenter,     Colin  Cloufi  come  home  again. 

Hit  semanta  fear  his  solemn  /UteB^ 

When  if  they  ought  did  say, 
He  either  answers  not  at  all. 

Or  quite  another  way. 

Warner.     Mhion*9  Engtand^  book  i.  cb.  ii. 


Duncane  in  his  graue : 


After  X\h^%Jitful  feuer  he  sleepes  well. 

Shahipeare.     Macbeth,  fol.  140. 

Rais*d  on  his  knees,  he  now  ejects  the  gore ; 
Now  faints  anew,  low  sinking  on  the  shore ; 
Byyf/c  he  breathes,  half  views  the  fleeting  skies, 
And  seals  again,  by^/«  his  swimming  eyes. 

Pope.    Homer,     lUud^  book  ziv. 

Aatonius  happened  to  be  seized  at  that  very  time,  with  ayf/  of  the 
gwtt,  or  pretended,  at  least  to  be  so,  that  he  might  have  no  share  in 
tile  destruction  of  an  old   friend  [Catiline :]  so  that  the  command 
MI,  of  coarse  to  a  much  better  soldier  and  honester  man,  Petreius. 
Afiddteion,     The  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  p.  247.  sec.  3. 

More  near  from  out  the  Cesar's  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and  interruptedly 
Of  distant  sentinels  ihejitfui  song 
Began  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 

Byron,     Man/)redy  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Pit,  c.  .  \     Kilian  says,  vitten,     Fland,     Con- 

Pit,  adj.        t  venire^  qttadrare,  et  accommodare  ;  and 

Pi'tly,  i  this  Junius  would  derive  from  vits^ 

Fi'tment,      >freqiien$,  dtus,  agilis.    (See  Fit,  ante.) 

Fi'tness,      1  Skinner,  more  reasonably,  from  the  Fr. 

Fi'tter,        \fait,  factum,  q.  d,  factttm,  («.  c.)  ap- 

Fi'ttinoly.  )  turn  ad  hoc.     And  thus  the  Fr.  faicHs, 

is  neat,  fiat,  comely,  handsome,  proper,  well  made, 

well  featured,  well   set-tog^ether.     Cotgrave.     Will  it 

do,  will  \ijii,  will  it  suit  ?  are  equivalent  expressions. 

To  make  or  match,  to  suit;  to  adapt,  to  accom- 
modate, to  adjust,  to  conform. 

To  Jit  out ;  to  provide  or  furnish  with  things  Jit  or 
suitable 

That  done,  we  had  then  time  to  view  our  prize,  which  we  found  of 
great  defence,  and  a  notable  strong  ship,  almost  two  hundred  tun  in 
biudeo,  very  well  appointed,  and  in  all  things  /Itted  for  a  man  of 
wanv. 

HakUyU     Voyage,  ^.  vol.  iii.  fol.  200.     M.  Charkt  Leigh. 

Nothyng  fayre  apeared  thys  stones  vnto  thys  worlde,  when  they 
tkat  were  hewen,  squared,  and  made  fyi  foundation,  by  the  many- 
Ud  persMuUons  of  tyrauntes. 

Bate.    Image,  part  iii.  sig.  N  n. 


Such  are  not//  for  Cupid's  campe, 

they  ought  no  wages  win,  > 

Which  faint  before  the  clange  of  tmmp 

or  batters  broyle  begin. 

TMrbervUe,    Lonert  ought  to  thunney  ^o. 

Hir  neck  of  so  good  sise,  hir  plume  of  colour  white, 
Hir  legs  and  fete  aojlneiy  made,  thoo  seldom  scene  in  sight 
Eche  part  ^q  fitly  pight  as  none  mought  chaunge  his  place, 
Nor  any  bird  could  Ughtly  haue  so  good  and  braue  a  grace. 

Id,     The  Complaint,  8^, 

And  lastly  came  cold  February,  sitting 

In  an  old  waggon,  for  he  could  not  ride, 
Drawn  by  two  lishes  for  the  season  ^/k'ny, 

Which  through  the  flood  before  did  softly  slyde 

And  swim  away. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,     Of  Mutability,  can.  7. 

Then  Pa  ridel,  in  whom  a  kindly  pride 

Of  gracious  speech  and  skill  his  words  to  frame 
Abounded,  being  glad  of  sofitie  tide, 
Him  to  commend  to  her,  thus  spake,  of  al  well  eide. 

Id.    lb,  book  iii.  can.  9. 

To  her  I  sing  of  loue,  that  loueth  best. 

And  best  is  loued  of  all  aliue  I  weene ; 
To  her  this  song  most///y  is  addrest. 
The  Queen  of  Loue,  and  Prince  of  Peace  from  heaven  blest. 
Id.    lb.  book  iv.  can.  1. 

Let  Aristotle,  and  others  have  their  dues ;  but  if  we  can  make 
farther  discoveries  of  truth  and  filneue  then  they,  why  are  we 
envied?  Ben  Jonson,    Discoveries,  fol.  121 

Post.  I  am,  sir, 

The  souldier  that  did  company  these  three 
In  poore  beseeming ;  'twas  afitnient  for 
The  purpose  I  then  follow'd. 

Shahspeare.     Cymbeline,  fol.  398. 

[Solitude  and  emptinesse]  which  being  abstracted  terms  (as  the 
schools  call  them)  do  \ery  fittingly  agree  with  the  notion  we  have 
put  upon  this  symbolical  earth,  affirming  it  no  real  actual  subject, 
either  spiritual  or  corporeal,  that  may  be  said  to  be  void  and  empty ; 
but  to  be  vacuity  and  emptinesse  it  self,  onely  joined  with  a  capacity 
of  being  something. 

Henry  More,     The  Defence  of  the  Philosophic  Cabbala, 

The  meaning  is ;  not,  that  God  will  act  arbitrarily  and  without 
reason;  as  some  have  absurdly  understood  these  words  :  but  that  he, 
and  he  only,  is  the  competent,  proper,  and  unerring  judge,  upon  what 
persons,  and  on  what  conditions,  'tufit  for  him  to  bestow  his  favours. 

Clark,     Sermon  4.voI.  ii. 

And  to  whom  could  I  more  fitly  apply  myself  than  to  your  lordship, 
who  have  not  only  an  inborn  but  an  hereditary  loyalty. 

Dryden.     n'orks,  vol.  ii.  p.  10.     Dedication  of  AU  for  Imvc, 

What  things  soe'er  are  to  an  end  referr'd, 

And  in  their  motions  still  that  end  regard, 

Always  Ihe^/new  of  the  means  respect, 

These  as  conducive  choose  and  those  reject, 

Must  by  a  judgment,  foreign  and  unknown, 

Be  guided  to  their  end  or  by  their  own. 

Blackmore.     Creation,  book  i. 
Sowing  the  sandy  gravelly  land  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  with 
French  fiirze  seed,  they  reckon  a  great  improver  of  their  land,  and  a 
fitter  of  it  for  corn.  Mortimer      Husbandry. 

Every  year  he  applied  for  fresh  Parliamentary  supplies ;  he  fitted 
out  aquadrons ;  and  took  six  thousand  Danes  into  British  pay,  for 
the  same  useful  purposes,  which  some  years  before,  had  occasioned 
the  hiring  of  twelve  thousand  Hessians. 

Chesterfield.    Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  147. 

I  mean  the  charters  (t.  e,  formal  recognition  by  the  sovereign 
power)  of  King  John  and  King  Henry  the  Third,  the  things  secured 
by  these  instruments  may,  without  any  deceitfid  ambiguity,  be  very 
fitly  called  the  chartered  rights  of  men. 

Burke,     On  Mr.  Foa^sEast  htdia  BiU, 

He  who  studies  them  [works  of  Nature]  is  continually  delighted 
with  new  and  wonderful  discoveries ;  and  yet  is  never  perplexed  by 
their  multiplicitv,  because  order,  proportion,  and  fitness,  prevail 
through  the  whole  system. 

Beat  tie.     Moral  Science,  part  i.  ch.  i.  sec.  9. 


FIT. 
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F  I  X 


FIT. 
FIX-E. 


>  And  thos  I 


Still  on  thy  shores,  fair  Leman !  nuy  find  room 
And  food  for  meditation,  nor  pass  by 
^  Much,  that  may  gire  us  pause,  if  ponderM  /Utingljf, 

Byron.     ChUde  HaroltFtPUgrimagey  caxuZ. 

FITCH,  Feich  or  Vetch.  Fr.  ve^t ;  It.  vezza,  veccia  ; 
Lat.  vicia^  which  Varro  derives  a  vinciendo,  because  it 
has  claspers  like  a  vine.     De  Re  Rustica,  i.  31. 

For  he  treadeth  not  thefgtcket  out  with  a  wayne,  nether  bryngeth 
he  the  cart  here  and  there  ouer  the  comyn,  but  he  thresseth  the 
^c&et  oute  with  a  flayle  and  the  comyn  witn  a  rod. 

Bib/e,  Anno  155 1.     Jsaye,  ch.  xxviii. 

FITC  HAT,  \    Dutch,  vme^JUse,  vitsche ;  Fr.  Jissan. 

Fi^TCHEW.  J  A  fitch  or  fulmart^  Skinner  says,  the 
foetid  ferret,  perhaps  from  fasUre  or  puterey  to  stink. 
Ijye ;  from  Jiest,  Fr.  vessir,  which  Cotgrave  says  is  to 
fyfte,  to  let  a  fytle.  It.  vessare ;  Dutch,  viisien  ;  Lat. 
visire,  which  Yossius  thinks  may  be  formed  from  the 
sound,  or  be  from  the  Gr.  fiBeai9,  (jjecio  ^,)  from  fideeiif, 
fiatiim  ventris  aiientio  emitlere.     See  to  Fizzle 

If  I  may  descend  to  a  lower  game,  what  pleasure  is  it  sometimes 
with  gins  to  betray  the  veiy  vermin  of  the  earth !  as  namely,  the 
Hichet,  the  fulimart.  the  ^erre^  the  polecat,  the  mold  warp,  aud  the 
like  creatures  that  live  upon  the  face  and  within  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Walton,     Angler,  part  i.  ch.  1. 

FITCHING,  1.  e.  Fixing,  Nisi  videro  in  manibus 
ejus  Bxuram  clavorum.     Fr.  Jlcheur,  a  fixing. 

And  he  seide  to  hem  but  I  se  in  hise  hondis  the  fitchyng  of  the 
nailis,  and  putte  ray  fyngir  into  the  place  of  the  nalis,  and  put  myn 
bond  into  hise  side  I  schal  not  bileue. 

Wiciif,    Jon,  ch.  xx. 

FITTERS,  to  beat  or  cut  into/«er»  (says  Skinner) 
frustulatim,  seu  minutatim  concidere,  comminuerey  from 
the  It.  fetta^  a  small  segment :  from  the  verb  fendere : 
Ltol.  Jlndere^  to  cleave. 

If  you  strike  or  pierce  a  solid  body,  that  is  brittle,  as  glass,  or 
sugar,  it  breaketh  not  only  where  the  immediate  force  is,  but  breaketh 
all  about  in  shivers  and  /liters. 

Bacon,     Natural  HtMtory,  Cent.  i.  sec.  1 1 

SuL.  Where's  the  Frenchman? 
Ja.    He's  all  iofitten. 
lifttwnont  and  Fletcher .     The  Custom  of  the  Country ^  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

None  of  your  pieced-companions,  your  pind-gallants, 
That  flie  Xo  Jitters,  with  every  flaw  of  weather. 

Id.     The  FUgTtm,  act  i.  sc.  1. 
But  so  brittle  withall,  that  if  it  chaunced  to  fall  upon  a  thing 
harder  than  itself  it  would  bceak  into  fitters  like  glass,  [vi'/rt  modo 
fragiiem.'l  Holland.     PUnie,  vol.  i.  fol.  492. 

Other  [gallies]  being  taken  up  with  certain  engines  fastened  within, 
one  contrary  from  the  other,  made  them  turn  in  the  air  like  a  whirle- 
gig,  and  so  cast  them  upon  the  rocks  by  the  town  walls,  and  splitted 
them  all  Xo  fitters,  to  the  great  spoil  and  murther  of  the  persons  lha» 
were  within  them. 

Nortn.     Plutarch,  fol.  261 .     Marcel/us. 

FITTON,  I.  e.  Fiction,  q.  v. 

These  thinges  considered,  I  doubte  not,  but  of  your  courtesse, 
and  ye  wil  take  back  jourfiltons  vnto  yourself. 

Jewell.     Defence,  fol.  180. 

The  title  of  Paul  the  Fift  to  the  chaire  of  Peter  in  the  lawfulnesse 
of  his  election,  is  diversly  reported ;  hath  hee  tliereforc  no  true 
claime  to  his  seate  ?  But  who  ever  placed  Gregorie's  pond  in  Sicily  ? 
This  is  one  of  thefittens  of  his  /^'/r-Simons. 

Hall.     T/ie  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergie,  book  iii.  sec.  2. 

He  doth  feed  you  vfitixfittons. 

Ben  Jonoon.     Cynthia's  Revels,  act  i.  sc.  I. 

FIVE,  Goth.  Jimf;  A.  S.  Jif;  Dutch,  viif;  Ger 
fiinf;  S^.fem.  The  Etymologists  are  content  with 
the  Gr.  xevTe,  Without  doubt,  says  Wachter,  from 
irrii/To,  because^re  fingers  are  all. 

Five  is  much  used  in  Composition. 


^esefyue  kpges  were  )>o,  ac  bute  on  now  Jer  n^ 

,/l.  Gloucester,  p.  6. 

Iliey  haue  all  many  wiues^and  the  Lords /u^/ouA/ to  the  common 
sort. 

Hakluyt.     Voyage,  8fc.  vol.  iii.  fol.  660.     Sir  fVaUer  Ralegh 

And  now  he  feasts  them  whom  he  formerly  threateued ;  and  turns 
their  feare  into  wonder;  all  unequal  love  is  not  partial;  all  the 
brethren  are  entertained  bountifully,  but  Benjamin  hath  a  five-fold 
portion.  Hall.     Cont.  vol.  i.  fol.  817.     Of  Joseph. 

Five-leaved  flowers  are  commonly  disposed  circularly  about  the 
stylus.  Sir  Thomas  Brown.     Cyrus  Garden,  ch.  iii. 

As  for  cinque  foile  or  ^i;e-/fawrfgrasse  there  is  not  one  but  kooweth 
it :  so  common  it  is,  and  commendable  besides  for  the  strawberries 
which  it  bearelh.  Holland.     PUnie,  vol.  ii.  fol.  228. 

O  check  the  foamy  bit,  nor  tempt  thy  fate. 
Think  on  the  muiders  of  z five-bar  gate  ! 

Gay.     The  Birth  of  the  Squire. 

In  woods  and  fields  their  glory  they  complete ,- 
There  x\i  aster  Betty  leaps  dfive-barr'd  gale. 

Young-.     Love  of  Fame,  Satire  5.     On  Women. 

Strutt  {Sports  and  Pastimes,  ii.  3,  9)  considers  the 
^ame  of  Fives  as  a  modification  of  Tennis,  played  by 
hand ;  and  he  cites  a  passage  from  The  Honourable 
Entertainment  gieven  to  the  Queue  S'Majestie  in  Progresse 
at  Elvetham  in  Hampshire  by  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  1591,  which  gives  much  probability 
to  his  conjecture,  that  it  derives  its  name  from  the 
number  of  competitors  on  each  side :  *'  After  dinner, 
about  three  o'clock,  ten  of  his  Lordship's  servants,  all 
Somersetshire  men,  in  a  square  green  court  before  her 
Majestie*s  windowe,  did  hang  up  lines,  squaring  out 
the  form  of  a  tennis-court,  and  making  a  cross-line  in 
the  middle ;  in  this  square  they,  being  stripped  out  oi 
their  doublets,  played  five  to  five  with  hand-ball,  at  bord 
and  cord  as  they  termed  it,  to  the  great  liking  of  her 
Highness,  that  she  graciously  deyned  to  bcholde  their 
pastime  more  than  an  houre  and  a  halfe." 

FIX, 


Jr-Jicher;  \i.Jiccare;  i^p.Jixar; 

LttLi.  Jig-ere,  JiiTum,  to  fasten. 

.       To  fasten,  join  or  unite   closely, 

^  inseparably ;  to  connect  or  bind  ;  to 

put  or  place,  set  or  stick  fast  or  firmly, 

immovably  ;  to  settle  steadily. 


Fl'xABLE, 

Fixa'tion, 

Fl'XEDLY, 
Fl'XEDNESS, 

Fixi'dity, 

Fl'xiTY, 

Fi'xture, 

Fl'XURE.. 

And  whanne  the  former  part  ws&ficchidh  dwellide  unmouable. 
fViclif.     The  Dedis  of  Apostles,  ch.  xxvii. 

Ne,  nyther  our  spiriles  ascentioun, 
Ne  our  materes  that  lieu  al/r  adoun. 
Mown  in  our  werking  nothing  us  availle. 

Chaucer.     The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  16247. 

Do  that  there  hefixaeion, 
With  temperate  heles  of  fyre. 

Gower.     Conf  Am.  book  iv.  fol.  77. 

Of  a  trouthe,  if  the  fathers  be  fathers,  and  the  mothers  mothers  :  -m 
soone  as  the  Ooddes  have  geuen  theim  a  daughter,  forthwith  they 
ought  io  fix  in  theyr  hcrles  a  new  remembrance,  and  not  forgeat  it  tylJ 
they  haue  prouided  theyr  doughtre  an  housebande. 

Golden  Booke,  ch.  x xxviii. 

AuFPiD.  We  hate  alike  : 

Not  Affricke  owncs  a  serpent  1  abhorre 
More  then  thy  fame  and  envy  :  fix  thy  fool. 

Mar.        Let  the  first  budget  dye  the  others  slauc. 
\nd  the  Gods  doome  him  after. 

Shakspeare.     Gtriolanus,  fol.  C 

rie  be  at  thy  elbows, 

It  makes  vs,  or  it  marrs  vs,  thinke  on  that, 
And  fixe  most  firm  thy  resolution. 

Id.     Othello,  fol.  334 
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FIX. 

^^  Sbtdl  braise  the  bead  of  Sauo,  crush  his  streDgtb, 

^  Defeating  Sin  and  Death,  bis  two  maine  aroies, 

And/r  &re  deeper  in  his  bead  thir  stingi^ 
Than  temporal  death  shall  bruise  the  victor's  heel. 
Or  theirs  whom  it  redeems. 

MiUon.     Paradiie  Lnt,  book  xii.  1. 4U2. 

Since  they  cannot  then  stay  what  is  transitory,  let  them  attend  to 
arrest  that  which  is  fiaahle,  which  is  a  good  degree  of  peaceable 
icqoicsceace  of  spirit,  in  all  transitory  events. 

MomUagme,    Devouie  Bna^y  Treai.  9.  sec.  2. 

So  that  there  are  three  causes  otjlsaium;  the  even  spreading  both 
of  (he  spirits,  and  tangible  parts;  the  closeness  of  the  tangible  parts ; 
and  the  jejunenesse,  or  extreme  comminution  of  spirits. 

Baam.    Natural  History,  Cent.  viii.  sec.  790 
^^— ^~— — —  For  two 
Of  our  inferiour  works  are  tXJSxatiom. 
A  third  is  in  ascension. 

Ben  JontOH.    The  AkhemMt^  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

And  when  our  hearts  are  once  stript  naked,  and  carefully  searcht, 
let  oar  eyes  be  wvs  fixedly  bent  upon  their  conveyances  and  inclina- 
tioo9.  HaU.    The  Great  htpottor,  voL  i.  fol.  468. 

How  unexampled  a  favour  is  this,  who  ever  but  Hezekiah  knew  bit 
period  y>  long  before  P  theyCrcdiwesM  of  his  terme,  is  no  less  mercie 
than  the  protraction. 

iU.     Cont,     Hezekiah  and  Sennacherib, 

There  are  or  may  be  some  corporeal  things  in  the  compass  of  the 
Bojverse  that  may  possibly  be  of  such  afisedneee,  stability  and  per- 
nxoent  nature,  that  may  sustain  an  eternal  existence,  at  least  depen* 
dntJyupon  the  supreme  cause. 

Hate,     Origin  o/Afankindf  ch.  iii.  sec.  1.  fol.  74. 

We  may  likewise  without  setting  our  thoughts  to  work  upon  tem- 
porall  goods  in  hope  to  make  our  happynes  by  the>Cmcre  of  them,  wel 
drriTe  great  utility  from  them,  by  the  infusion  of  some  of  their  virtae, 
making  thereof  remedyes  for  tiie  necessityes  of  our  neighbours. 

Mountague,     Devoute  Euayett  Treat.  6.  sec.  2. 
And  I  presume  to  have  cast  the  other  sect  by  these  two  evidences 
bmught  against  it,  viz.  the  unfaithfuUnesse  of  all  material  goods,  in 
point  of  dora.tion  tmdfixurey  and  the  ficklenesse  even  of  our  own  affec* 
tioos,  in  the  esteeme  of  such  fruitions. 

Id.    lb.     Treat.  6.  sec.  3. 
She  in  the  midst  began  with  sober  grace ; 
Her  servant's  eyes  were  fix*d  upon  her  face, 
And,  as  she  mov'd  or  tum'd,  her  motions  viewM, 
Her  measures  kept,  and  step  by  step  pursued. 

Drtfden.     The  Flouier  and  the  Lcaf» 
My  thoogfats  at  present  wz  fix*  don  Homer:  and  by  my  translation 
of  the  6rst  Biadj  I  find  him  a  poet  more  according  to  my  genius  than 
Vifgil.  and  consequently  hope  1  may  do  him  more  justice,  in  his  fiery 
way  of  writing. 

JU.     Worke,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  91.     I^ter  36.     October^  1690. 

Prom  this  account  of  the  causes  or  requisites  of  fixity,  may  be  de- 
dsced  the  following  means  of  giving  or  adding ^o/iom  to  a  body,  that 
was  before  either  voUtile,  or  \vb»  fixed, 

Boyle.  Experimental  Notet  of  the  Mechameal  Origin  or  Production 
of  Fixednem^  ch.  i. 

Bat  who  settled  that  course  of  nature  ?    If  we  ascend  not  to  the 
anginal  cause,  the  fixation  of  that  course  is  as  admirable  and  unac- 
countable ;  if  we  CIO,  a  departure  from  it  is  as  easy. 
Bote$.    '  Warke^  vol.  iv.  p.  427.      Funeral  Sermon  on  Dr.  WHliam 
Bate*. 

My  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  in  it  I  have  lived  above 
forty  years,  in  it  I  now  die ;  and  so  fixedly  die,  that  if  all  the  good 
tilings  io  this  world  were  offered  me  to  renounce  it,  all  should  not 
move  rae  one  hair's  breadth  from  my  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
State  Triaie.  CharUt  U.  Anno  1679.  David  Lewis  for  High 
Treaaon, 

Having  given  such  proofs  of  the  fixednem  of  its  parts,  as  to  have 
long  indored  the  violence  even  of  a  glass-house  fire,  we  can  scarce 
inugioe  a  body  more  unlikely  to  have  any  motion  amongst  its  com- 
ponent particles. 

BoffU.    Worki^  vol.  i.  p.  464.     On  the  Intet.  Motions  of  the  Particles 
of  Quteseent  Sohds, 

So  much  do  the  fixidiiy  and  volatility  of  bodies  depend  upon 
texture. 

U.    lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  78.      Considerations  touching  the  Origin  and 
Qualities  of  Forms,  exp.  1. 


I  think  I  have  brought  a  great  many  parts  of  crude  gold  to  assume 
a  mercurial  form,  and  to  cover  over  in  that  form  by  distillation  (what- 
ever divers  learned  men  think  of  the  insuperable,/Eri/y  of  gold.) 
Boyle^  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  634.  The  Producibleness  of  Mercury,  part  iv. 

It  was  not  night — ^it  was  not  day, 
It  was  not  even  dungeon -light. 
So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight. 
But  vacancy  absorbing  space, 
And  fixedneu — ^without  a  place. 

Byron.  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  ix. 
In  short,  all  the  Franks  who  slk  fixtures,  and  most  of  the  English, 
Germans,  Danes,  &c.,  of  passage,  came  over  by  degrees  to  their 
opinion,  on  much  the  same  grounds  that  a  Turk  in  England  would 
condemn  the  nation  by  wholesale,  because  he  was  wronged  by  his 
lacquey  and  overcharged  by  his  washer- woman. 

Id.     Childe  Harold,  notes  to  can.  2. 

FIZZ,    \     Or  to  Jiest,  as  Junius ;  to  feist,  as  Skin- 


FIX. 
FLACCID. 


.} 


Fi'zzLE.  J  ner ;  or  to  fyste^  as  Cotgrave  writes  it. 
See  FiTCHAT. 

It  is  the  easiest  thing,  sir,  to  be  done : 

As  plmnetafizxHng;  rowle  but  wi'  your  eyes 

And  foame  at  th*  mouth. 

Ben  Jonson.     The  Divell  is  an  Asse,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

FLABBY,  probably /oppy.     See  Flap. 

If  a  man  not  very  fat  sits  resting  his  leg  carelessly  upon  a  stool  his 
calf  will  hang  fiabby  like  the  handkerchief  in  your  pocket,  let  him 
stand  upright  with  a  burthen  upon  his  shoulders  as  much  as  he  can 
well  bear,  and  you  will  find  his  calves  hardened  into  very  bones. 
Search,     Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  part  li.  ch.  xxi. 

One  reason  of  the  difference  may  be,  that  animal  bodies  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  made  up  of  soft,  and  flabby,  substances,  such  as 
muscles  and  membranes. 

Paley.    Natural  Theology,  ch.  ix. 

FLABELLARIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Zoophiles, 
proposed  by  Lamarck,  belonging  to  the  family  Coralli- 
nidte. 

Generic  character.  Coral  stem-bearing,  fanlike,  in- 
erusiing,  with  often  divided  branches,  complanate,  sub- 
articulated,  proliferous ;  stem  short,  round,  formed  of 
entangled  fibres;  joints  kidney-shaped,  crosswise, 
upper  edge  rounded,  waved,  slightly  lobed. 

Lamarck  divides  this  genus  into  two  sections,  which 
have  been  formed  into  two  genera  by  Lamaroux,  under 
the  names  of  Halimeda  and  Udotea.  Lamarck  de- 
scribes seven  species  ;  and  Defranc  has  lately  added  a 
new  fossil  one  under  the  name  of  F.  antiqua,  found 
at  Grignon. 

FLA'CCID,  1      Lat.  flacddus,  erom  flaccere.    The 

Fla'ccidity,  J* origin,  says  Vossius,  is  the  Gr.  pXaxia, 
h.  e.  moUities,  softness. 

Sofl,  loose,  relaxed,  faint. 

I  do  not  see  nor  by  any  sense  perceive  the  quiet,  undisturbed  air ; 
yet  because  I  do  tiee  that  a  bladder,  that  was  before  ^acc^  doth  swell 
by  the  reception  of  that  which  I  see  not,  I  do  as  truely  and  certainly 
conclude  that  there  is  such  a  subtil  body  which  we  call  air,  as  if  I 
could  see  it  as  plain  as  I  see  the  water. 

Hale,     Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.  i.  fol.  19. 

He  [Solomon]  grew  not  into  utter  prophaneness  of  spirit,  to  cast  off 
all.  Nor  did  David,  his  father,  whilst  yet  his  mouth  was  shut  up  to 
holy  discourse  ;  and  his  wonted  fervent  desires  to  turn  others  to  Ood, 
grew  flaccid,  and  were  cooled  in  him. 

Goodwin.     Works,  vol.  ii.  part  iv.  fol.  350. 

The  external  air,  being  permitted  to  flow  back  into  the  receiver, 
repulsed  the  air  that  had  filled  the  bladder  into  its  forifier  narrow 
recepUcIe,  and  brought  the  bladder  to  be  again  ^acctVf  and  wrinkled 
as  before. 

Boyle.  New  Experiments,  Physieo^Mcchanical,  touching  the  Spring 
of  Air,  exp.  6. 

There  is  neither  fluxion  nor  pain,  but  flaccidity  joined  with  insen- 
sibility. Wiseman.     Surgery, 

Which  will  render  them  feeble  like  a  strained  sinew,  or  flaccid  like 
a  paralytic  muscle. 

Search.    Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  ch.  xxi. 
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PLACKET.      FLACKET,    A.  S.  jiaTa;    Dutch  Jle»che;    Ger. 
—        flasche.     See  Flask,  and  Flagon. 
FLAG. 
V  J       ^^  *       And  Lsai  toke  an  asse  laden  with  breade,  &  a  flacket  of  wine,  and 
a  kydde^  and  sent  them  by  Daniel  his  sonne  vnto  Saule. 

Bible,  AiMo  1551.     1  Samueif  ch.  xvi. 

FLACOURTIA,  in  Botany,  a  pfenus  of  the  class 
Dioecia,  order  Icosandria,  natural  order  Tiliacea.  Ge- 
neric character :  male  flower,  calyx  fine-parted  ;  corolla 
none;  stamens  from  fifty  to  one  hundred:  female 
flower,  stigma  stellate,  sessile;  berry  many-celled,  cells 
two-seeded. 

Five  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies.     Persoon. 

FLAG,  V.  \     A.  S.  fleog-an^   volare,   to   fly ; 

Flag,  n.  I  Dutch  vlaggeren^  volitare,  and  con- 

Fla'qgy,  f  sequentially,  ^accere,  laxarU  iofly 

Flag-flower,    >or  float  about,    to  hang  floating. 
Flag-officer,  1  loose,  sc,  in  the  wind. 
Flag-ship,         I     FUig^  the  plant,  so  called,  because 
Flag-stall.      Jon   account  of  the  slendemess  of 

leaves  it  is  moved  by  any  wind. 

Flag  (of  a  ship,  &c.)  because  \i flies  in  the  wind. 
To  flag^  (consequentially,)  from  the  loose  or  floating 

position  of  a  flag^  unless  impelled  by  the  wind.     See 

Skinner,  and  Junius.     And  thus  io  flag,  is 

To  hang  loose,  and  drooping,  to  droop,  to  be  or 

become  languid  or  faint,  weak  or  feeble. 

With  bote  alarroes  I  comforted  my  men, 

In  formost  rauke  I  stoode  before  the  rest, 

And  shooke  my  flagge,  not  all  to  shew  ray  force, 

But  that  thoa  migbtat  thereby  perceiue  my  minde. 

Giucoigne.     Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 

But  wnen  my  Muse,  whose  felhers,  nothing  flitt, 
Doe  yet  \y\xiflagg  and  lowly  learn  to  fly, 
With  bolder  wing  shall  dare  alofte  to  sty 

To  the  last  praises  of  this  Faery  Queene ; 
Then  shsdl  it  make  most  famous  memory 

Of  thine  heroicke  parta,  such  as  they  beene. 

Spemer.     To  the  Eari  of  Ettex 

'  Not  that  thy  Muse  wants  wing 

To  soar  a  loftier  pitch,  for  she  hath  made 
A  noble  flight,  and  plac'd  th'  heroic  shade 
Above  the  reach  of  our  imi,  flagging  rbime. 
Carew,  Li  jinswer  to  a  Letter  on  the  Death  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 

For  if  the  words  be  but  becoming,  and  signifying,  and  the  sense 
gentle,  there  ia  juyce :  but  where  that  wanteth,  the  language  is  thinne, 
fagging,  poore,  starved  ;  scarce  covering  the  bone,  and  shewes  like 
stones  in  a  sack.  Ben  Jonaon,     Ditcoverie*^  fol.  121. 

Hee  [Scipio]  was  not  far  from  thence,  when  there  met  him  a  ship 
of  the  Carthaginians,  garnished  with  infules,  ribbands,  and  white 
fags  of  peace,  and  beset  with  branches  of  olive  -,  wherin  were  ten 
oratours  embarked,  the  best  men  of  the  citie,  sent  by  the  advice  and 
motion  of  Anniball  to  crave  peace. 

Holland.    lAviu*,  fol.  765. 

As  swifte  as  swallowes  on  the  wanes  they  went 

That  their  hrodejlaggg  finnes  nofoame  did  reare 
Ne  bubling  rowndell  they  behind  them  sent. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  4. 

His  flaggy  winges,  when  forth  he  did  display, 

Were  like  two  sayles,  in  which  the  hollow  wynd 
Is  gathered  fuU,  and  worketli  speedy  way. 

Jd.    /6.  book  i.  can.  11. 

Plantaines  that  baue  a  broad  flaggie  leafe  growing  in  clusters  and 
shaped  like  cucumbers. 

Pyrchoi.     Pilgrimage,  book  vi.  ch.  v. 

Whence  spring  those  flowing  rays  of  light 
That  pierce  through  War's  obscurer  night  ? 
Or  does  the  suppliant yfo^  display 
Its  chearful  beams  of  white  ? 

Yalden.    On  the  Conguett  of  Netmur 


Already  batterM  by  his  lee  they  lay. 

In  vain  upon  the  passing  winds  they  call: 
The  passing  wiutls  through  their  torn  canvass  play 

And  Jlagging  sails  on  heartless  sailors  fail. 

Drtjden.     Annus  Mirabiii*,  st.  128. 

The  wotmded  bird,  ere  yet  she  breath *d  her  last, 
"Wxih /lagf>ing  wings  ali^'hced  on  the  mast; 
A  moment  hung,  and  spread  her  pinions  there, 
Then  sudden  dropt,  and  left  her  Hfe  in  air. 

Pope,     Homer.     Iliad y  book  xxiii. 

Fhat  basking  in  the  sun  thy  bees  may  lie. 
And  resting  there,  their y?</77y  pinions  dry  : 
When,  late  returning  home,  the  laden  Ijost 
By  raging  winds  is  wreckM  upon  the  coast. 

Dryden.      Ftrgil.      Georgics,  hook  i\. 

I  thought  it  unreasonable,  and  impracticable  to  give  orders  in 
steering  our  course  to  Cadiz.  All  the  Jlag-ojficert  were  of  that 
opinion. 

Parliamentary  History,      HVIiamand  Mary,  Anno  1693.      Debute 
on  the  Miscarriages  of  the  Fleet. 

We  have  flagships  more  than  the  establishment. 

Jd.     lb.  Anno  1694.     Debate  on  the  Supply. 

Now  spent  was  all  the  warriors  steely  store. 
New  darts  they  seek,  and  other  arms  explore, 
This  wields  Viflag-stally  that  a  ponderous  oar. 

Howe,     Lucan.     Pharsalia,  book  iii. 

Thus  Reputation  is  a  spur  to  Wit, 

And  some  wits yfa^  through  fear  of  losing  it. 

Cowper.     Table  Talk. 

rhe  notion  thct  peace  would  hush  up  all  our  dangers  had  induced 
us  to  give  up  to  Holland  the  honour  of  the  flag  ;  which  though,  per- 
haps, of  itsflf  of  no  essential  importance,  kept  up  tlie  pride  and 
spirit  of  the  service,  and  has  been  maintained  by  us  for  a  centur)'  and 
a  half. 

Windham.      Speeches,  vol.  ii.  p.  428.      Definitive  Treaty,  May  13, 
1802. 

Among  green  osiers  winds  my  stream  away, 
Where  the  blue  halcyon  skims  from  spray  to  spray. 
Where  waves  the  bulrush  as  the  waters  glide, 
And  yeWow  flag -flowers  deck  the  sunny  side. 

Scott.     Amaehean  Eclogues,  eel.  1. 

Flags  borne  on  the  masts  of  a  ship  denote  the 
quality  of  the  officer  who  commands  her,  and  the  nation 
to  which  she  belongs.  In  the  British  Navy  the  Royal 
standard  is  hoisted  only  when  the  Kinp^  or  Queen  is  on 
board.  A  Flag  bearing  an  anchor  belongs  to  the  Lord 
High  Admiral,  or  the  Lords  Commissioners  whenever 
this  office  is  in  commission,  and  the  Union  Flag  is 
appropriated  to  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  Admirals  of 
the  Red,  White,  and  Blue,  bear  respectively  Red, 
White,  or  Blue  Flags  on  the  main  mast ;  their  Vice 
Admirals  on  the  fore-mast ;  and  their  Rear  Admirals  on 
the  mizen-mast ;  so  that  the  lowest  Flag  is  the  Blue  on 
the  mizen.  Flags  on  the  mizen  are  particularly  called 
Gallants.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  Flag  Officers  are  Ad- 
mirals, Vice  Admirals,  and  Rear  Admiral.s,  of  the  Red, 
White,  and  Blue. 

Flag,  \     Ray  says,  that  the  surface  of  the 

Fla'g-stone.  J  earth,  which  they  pare  off  to  bum,  the 
upper  turf;  and  Mr.  Moore,  that  the  portion  of  clover 
land  turned  at  once  by  the  plough,  is  called  /lag; 
Woodward,  in  the  passage  quoted  firom  him,  tells  us 
that  /lags  of  stone  are  no  other  than  strata :  whence  the 
origin  of  the  word  appears  to  be  the  A.  S.  fle-an , 
Dutch,  vlaegh-en,  deglubere^  to  flay :  to  strip  oft  to  sepifc- 
rate  or  divide  into  flakes.     See  Flake. 

Flag'Mtone  will  not  split,  as  slate  does,  being  found  formed  into 
flags,  or  thin  plates,  which  are  no  other  than  so  many  strata. 

Woodward.     On  Fossils. 
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•i^GEl-    FLAGELLARIA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class 
JKIA.  Herandria^  order  Trigynia.     Generic  character :  calyx 
„',    fi?e-parted;  corolla  none;  berry  one  to  three-seeded. 
'^■j^^      One  species,  native  of  India.     Persoon. 
Jl/    FLA'GELLE,     \     Fr.Jlagdler  ;  It  JiageUart ;  IjbL 
Fla'gellate,       [jkigeUare^  to  whip  or  scourge.  The 
Flaoella'tion,   ?Flagellators  (who  are  also  called 
Fla'obllants.     )  FlageUafUs)   were    Sectaries    and 
Heretics,  says  Ducange,    about  the  year  1261.     De 
Lolme  published  a  History  of  the  FlageUanta,  Cockeram 
has  the  verb,  to  flagellate. 
To  whip,  to  scouj^^  to  lash.     See  Discipline. 

Hys  legates  are  bo  furious  and  ragynge  mad,  that  a  man  would 
tSioke.  as  they  steppe  forewardes,  that  Sathan  wer  sent  from  the  face 
o(God  U^JtagtUe  the  church. 

Baie,     Emgtuh  FotaritM,  part  il  sig.  R3. 

He  underwent  those  previous  pains  which  customarily  aatecede 
thit  safering,  ma  JlageUahon^  and  bearing  of  the  cross. 

Peanon.     On  the  Creed,  art.  4. 

This  labour  past,  by  Bridewell  all  descend, 
(As  morning  prayer,  %nd /lageUaH0ii  end) 
To  where  Fleet-ditch  with  disemboguing  streams 
Rolls  the  huige  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames. 

Pope.     The  DuHciad,  book  ii.  v.  270 

And  these  modem ^fof^e/foiiSi  are  sure,  with  a  rigid  fidelity,  to 
whip  their  own  enormities  on  the  vicaiious  back  of  every  small 
oleDder.  Burke,     On  the  Nabob  of  Arcf^n  JJebtt. 

Wtstorf  makes  us  acquainted  with  many  curious  instances  in  the 
^tuhen  world,  where  the  images  of  the  Deities  worshipped  have  been 
m  roaghly  treated,  and  even  suffered  public  Jtoff^itation,  for  not 
Ufiof  tverted  the  calamities,  which  had  been  deprecated. 

Cogan,     On  the  Pnaiont,  vol.  i.  p.  119.     Anger. 

FLAGEOLET,  Ft.  flageolet,  which  Menage  derives 
from  the  Lat.  flare,  to  blow.  Cotgrave  calls  it  a  pipe, 
rbistle,  flute. 

First  he  that  led  the  cavalcate 
Wore  asow-gelder's^^(r^<ri/e, 
On  which  he  blew  as  strong  a  levet 
As  welMee'd  lawyer  on  his  brev'ate. 

Butler.    HudibrcUf  part  ii.  can.  2. 

Aai  there  wanted  no  variety,  for  Banister,  besides  playing  on  the 
TtoltB,  did  wonders  on  the/Uifeoiel  to  a  thro'  base,  and  several  other 
fasten  likewise  played  solos. 
Ik.  Bumeg,    From  Mr,Norik*9  Mamuocript  Memoir*  of  Mudck, 

llie  Flageolet  has  six  holes  besides  a  smaller  one 

near  to  the  lower  end,  and  one  behind  the  neck ;  its 

compass  is  two  octaves  from  g,  »ol,  re,  ut,  upwards.   Of 

laie  years  this  instrument  has  been  variously  improved. 

It  was  invented  by  Le  Sieur  Juvigny,  in  the  reign  of 

Henry  III.  of  France,  and  was  played  by  him  at  the 

mod  entertainment  given  in  the  Louvre,  by  Louise  de 

Wine,  the  Queen  of  the  above-named  Monarch,  on 

occasion  of  the  nuptials  of  her  sister.     An  account  of 

this  magnificent  spectacle,  a  Tract  of  uncommon  rarity, 

vas  in  possession  of  Dr.  Bumey,  who  has  given  a  full 

notice  of  it  in  his  History  of  Music,  iii.  276.     Balet 

Comique  de  la  Royal  faict  aux  nopces  de  Monsieur  It 

Dvc  de  Joy  ease  et  MadamemoyseUe  de  Vaudemont  sa 

'        war  ^r  Baltazar  de  Beaujoyeulx,  Valet  de  Chambre  du 

I        ^,  etdela  Royne  sa  mere,  1582.    The  marriage  took 

,        p^ace  the  year  before.    See  also  Mersennus,  Harmon,  v. 

I        ^jp.  9.     He  mentions  Le  Vacher  as  a  very  celebrated 

performer  on  this  instrument  in  his  time. 

PLAGI'TIOUS,  ^      Jj^Lflagitium,  from  flagitare, 

Flaoi'tiously,      >to  demand   or   require   eagerly, 

Flagi^tiousmsss.  J  idque  cum  clamore,  aut  convitiis : 

^^^fiagiHi,  SLadflagiiandi,  were  words  which  si^i- 

^  ardeiiiem  amaioriam  solicitationem  ad  stuprum ; 


then  applied  ad  stvprum  ipsum,   omHiaque  ea  qum  FLAGI- 

moUitie  ac  lihidine  oommitterentur.    Vossius.  TIOUS. 

Ardently  lustful,  libidinous;    shamefully  profligate,  JT. 

atrociously  wicked.  grange. 

He  bejrnge  biyoded  with  the  ambicious  desyre  of  rule  before  this,  ^"^^v^*^ 
IB  obtejfniog  the  kyngdome,  bad  perpetrate  ana  done  iiiaoy,^b^'cioi(« 
actes  and  detestable  tyrannies. 

H<UL    Richard  m    The  third  Yere. 

These  were  artificers,  which  wicked  men  make  tue  of,  to  deter  the 
best  of  men  from  punishing  tyrants^  tLadjioffitiou*  persons. 

Miiton,     A  Defence  of  the  People  of  England, 

If  Amasa  were  now,  in  the  act  of  loyalty,  justly  (on  God's  part) 
payd  for  the  areragcs  of  his  laie  rebellion,  yet  that  it  should  be  done 
by  thy  hand,  then  and  thus,  it  msjtagiHQuaig  cruel. 

I/ait,       Com,    SheUa'eJUbeHion,  vol.  I  {olll33, 

This  Age 

Of  a  mo%t ^gitioui  note  degenerates 

From  the  fam'd  virtue  of  our  ancestors, 

And  leaves  but  few  examples  for  their  excellence. 

The  AmUtiouM  Step^mother,  act  ii. 


In  short  they  were  all  of  the  same  stamp  and  character ;  men  whom 
disappoiatmentb,  ruined  fortunes  wa^X  flagitious  lives,  had  prepared  for 
any  aesign  against  the  state ;  and  all  whose  hopes  of  ease  and  ad- 
▼anoement  depended  oo  a  change  of  affain,  and  the  subversion  of  the 
reoublic. 

ABddleton.     Workty  vol.  i.  p.  194.     The  Life  of  Cicero^  sec  3. 

It  exhibits  to  him  a  life  thrown  away  on  vanities  and  follies,  or 
consumed  in  Jiagitiotanen  and  sin;  no  station  properly  supported^;  oo 
material  duties  fulfilled.  Biair.     Sermon  2   vol.  i. 

FLAGON,  FT.fl&con,flascon;  li.flasco  ;  Sp.  flascoi 
Dnich,  flesche;  Ger. flasche;  A.  S.flojte,  a  flask,  iq.v,) 
In  Low  Lat.  fiasco.  Hesychius  has  ifiXiurKwy,  a  species 
of  cup.  Vossius,  de  Vitiis,  flunks  all  are  from  the  German 
flasche;  not  noticing  the  existence  of  the  A.  S.flaxe; 
but  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  the  cause  of  the  ap- 
plication are  still  wanting. 

Cotgrave  calls  the  *'  Fr.  flacon ;  a  great  leathern 
bottle.*^ 

Agayne,  that  theyryfo^ofu,  theyr  pottes,  their  vessels  of  brasse, 
their  stooles,  their  beddf  s,  and  theyr  other  stuffe  which  was  daily  oc- 
cupied, should  be  ofte  washed. 

Udalt.    Matthew,  ch.  XV. 

That  is  trewe,  quod  Roberta  of  Tulles,  ye  nede  nat  doute  therin, 
nor  haue  no  suspicionsnesse,  for  as  yet  there  is  of  the  same  wyne  in 
thejiagonsf  wherof  we  wyll  drinke  and  assaye  before  you. 

Lord  Bemere.    Ftoiuart,     Crongcle,  vol.  ii.  ch.  187. 

Bring  forth  your^^^uu  (fiU'd  with  sparkling  wine) 
Whereon  swoln  Becchus,  crowned  with  a  vine, 
Is  graven. 

Druftom.    TAs  Saerifice  to  Apolh, 

-^— — ^— — —  1  thirsty  stand, 
And  see  the  donble^^ia^^oii  charge  their  hand. 
See  them  pufToff  the  froth,  and  gulp  amain. 
While  with  dry  tongue  I  lick  my  lips  in  vain. 

'  <»ay.     TVioM,  book  iii 

For  with  flame-daiting  eves. 

Around  it  roll  a  thousand  sleepless  dragons , 

While  from  their  diamond .^c^oiw 

The  feasting  Gods  exhaustless  nectar  sip. 

Jone*.     A  Hymn  to  Mdra, 

FLA'GRANCE,T  Fr.  flagrant;  It.  and  Sp.^ 
Fla'orancy,  I  grante  ;  Lat.  fla^grans,  from  flor- 
Fla'grant,  >grare,   to  bum;    and   this  from 

Fla'grantly,       I  flare,  to  blow ;  incendiutn,  quod 
Flagra'tion.      J  ^Biualitur. 
Flame,  blast,  ardour,  heat ;  implied,  to  any  glaring 
crime  or  oflence,— shameless  or  notorious. 

As  lovers  of  chastity,  and  sanctimony,  and  haters  of  nndeannesse  iMy 
bring  to  him  a  woman  taken  in  thejlagnmce  of  her  adultery. 

Hail.     Cant.     The  Woman  taken  in  dduUeriei 
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Lusl  causeth  ^/lagrancy  in  the  eyes. 

Bacon.     Natural  Hi$tonj,  Cent.  viii.  sec.  722. 

Ca»sar*s  was  not  a  smothered,  but  a  Jlagrant^  ambition,  kindling 
first  by  nature,  and  blown  by  necessity. 
^  Reliquice  Wottomarut,  p.  242. 

And  O  let  the  sense  of  these  my  present  indispositions  cause  me 
more  vehemently  to  long  after  that  free  and  blessed  state,  wherein, 
with  fixt  and  steady  thoughts,  W\\\\  flagroHt  love,  and  intire  devotion 
of  soul,  I  shall  for  ever  worship,  praise,  and  glorify  thy  name. 

Scott.     The  Christian  Life,  part  i.  ch.  v. 

See  !  in  this  glad  farewell  he  doth  appear 
Stuck,  with  the  constellations  of  his  sphere, 
Fearing  we  numb'd  fear'd  no  flagration^ 
Hath  curled  all  his  fires  in  this  one  one; 
Which  (as  they  guard  his  hallowed  chaste  urnj 
The  dull  approaching  heretics  do  burn. 
l/)velace.     On  Mr.  Fletcher's  Comedy  of  the  Wild  Goose  Chase. 

Creatures  that  could  vex,  but  not  make  you  angry,  such  mean  in- 
struments of  iniquity  that  the  wickedness  was  disparaged  by  their 
managing  it,  and  the  Jlagrancy  and  dangerous  consequence  of  what 
was  doing  was  hidden  by  the  inconsiderableness  of  the  agents. 
Parliamentary  History,  13  AnnCy  1714.  Preface  to  Mr.  Steel's 
Apology. 

Jesus  had,  as  they  conceived,  committed  ^Jtagrani^oX  of  injustice, 
in  assaulting  the  persons  of  men,  who  were  under  the  protection  of 
the  state ;  and  they  call  upon  him  only  for  a  sign,  since  he  did  these 
things. 

Hard,     ff'urksj  vol.  vii.  p.  415.     Christ  driving  the  Buyers  and 
Sellers  out  of  the  Temple. 

The  mysteries  of  Bacchus  were  well  chosen  for  an  example  of  cor 
rupted  rites,  and  of  the  mischiefs  they  produced ;  for  they  were  early 
And  ^yrantly  corrupted. 

Warburton.     The  Divine  Legation,  book  ii,  sec.  4. 

FLAIL,  Yx.Jiayau^  fieau,  Lacombe  has,  Flaeller, 
battre  avec  un  fieau.  Roquefort  has  both  the  verb 
Flaellery  and  noun JlaeL  D.  vleghel ;  Ger.Jkgel;  from 
the  Lat.  flagdlare,  to  whip,  to  beat. 

A  beating  or  threshing  tool. 

Tho  were  fai tours  afered.  and  flowen  to  Peerses  bemes 
And  Hapten  on  whit^af/^«,  fro  raorwe  til  evene. 

Piers  Plouhman.     fisiOHf  p.  137. 

Bobolde  I  wyll  make  the  a  treadynge  carle  and  a  newe^y/e,  that 
thou  maiest  threshe  and  grynde  the  mountaynes,  and  bring  the  hylles 
to  poulder.  Bible.     Esaye,  ch.  xli. 

But,  when  as  he  would  to  a  snake  againe 

Haue  turn'd  himselfe,  he  with  his  iron^otfe 
Gan  driueat  him,  with  so  huge  might  and  maine, 
That  all  his  bones  as  small  as  sandy  graile 
He  broke. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  can.  9, 

Where  Policy  is  busied  all  night  long 

In  setting  right  what  Faction  has  set  wrong; 

Where  Jlai/s  of  oratory  thrash  the  floor, 

That  yields  them  chaff  and  dust,  and  nothing  more. 

Oowper.     Expostulation. 

A  husbandman,  or  a  gardener,  will  do  more  execution  by  being  able 
to  carry  his  scythe,  his  rake,  or  his  ^ai7e,  with  a  sufficient  despatch 
through  a  sufficient  space,  then  if,  with  greater  strength  his  motions 
were  proportionably  more  confined  and  slow. 

Paiey,     Natural  theology,  ch.  ix.     Of  the  Muscles. 

FLAKE,  r."^  Fr.  noun  floquet ;  It.  fiocco.  The 
Flake,  n.  >It.  \^vh  fioccare  ;  D.  vlocken,  is,  721/1- 
Fla'ky.  J  gere,  to  snow.  The  Ger.  flock,  Wachter 
says,  is  pan  amilsa  lamSj  nivis,  &c..  and  he  refers  to  the 
verb,  plucken,  pflucken,  carpere,  vellere,  to  pluck,  pull, 
or  tear  away.  Somner  hasFlacea,y7oc«w2,j^ocd  nivis, 
flakes  of  snow  or  such  like.  Junius  seems  inclined  to 
refer  to  the  D.  vliegen^  to  fly.  Skinner  decides  from  the 
Lat.  floccus ;  Ihre,  flctge^  pars  avttlsa.  Snoeflage, 
flocculus  nivis,  and  he  derives  from  flaecka,  dividere, 
partiri,  to  divide  or  separate  :  and  this  leads  us  to  the 
Dutch,  vlaeg-hen  ;  A.  S.fle-an,  to  flay,  to  strip  off;  and 


thus  to  separate  or  divide,  sc.  into  flakes  orflas^.     See    Fl 
Flag-stone. 

To  part,  separate  or  divide,  to  form  into  flakes  or  ^ 
flags;  or  separate  parts  or  portions:  generally  applied 
to  such  as  are  broad,  thin  and  flat. 

Asjlakes  fallen  in  great  snowes. 

Chaucer.     The  third  Rooke  of  Fame,  fol.  280. 

My  morning  minde  which  dwelt  and  dyed  in  dole, 
Saughtcoiiipany  for  solace  of  the  same  : 
My  cares  were  cold,  and  craued  comforts  cojiie, 
To  warme  my  will  withjfaAes  of  friendly  flume. 

Gasmoigne.     A  Loner  often  warned. 

Then  can  he  term  his  dirty  ill-fac'd  bride 

Lady  and  queen,  and  virgin  deify 'd  : 

Be  she  all  sooty  black,  or  berry  brown, 

She's  white  as  marrow's  milk,  or /lakes  new  blown. 

Hall.  Satire  7.  book  i. 
The  Egyptian  paper  (of  which  ours  made  of  rags  haih  still  the 
name)  was  made  of  a  sedgie  reed  growing:  in  the  marishes  of  Egypt, 
called  Papyrus,  which  easily  diuides  it  selfe  into  tU'nmQ /lakes  ;  these 
layd  on  a  table,  and  moistned  with  the  glutinous  water  of  Nilus  were 
prest  together  and  dried  in  the  sunne. 

Purchas.     Pilgrimage,  book  vi.  ch.  v.  sec.  2. 

Afterwards,  being  reduced  into  bars  and  gads  when  it  is  red  hot,  i 
[Steele]  is  spungeous  and  brittle,  apt  to  breake  or  resolve  in  /lakes. 
Holland.  PliniCf  vol.  ii.  fol.  514. 
Some  part  of  the  sperma-ceti  found  on  the  shore  was  pure  and 
needed  little  depuration  j  a  great  part  mixed  with  fetid  oyl,  needing 
good  preparation,  and  frequent  expression  to  bring  it  to  &/laky  con- 
sistency. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.     Vulgar  Errors,  book  iii.  ch.  xxvi. 
While  from  her  tomb,  behold,  a  flame  ascends, 
Of  whitest  fire,  whose  flight  to  heaven  extends  ! 
On /taking  wings  it  mounts,  and  quick  as  sight 
Cuts  thro'  the  yielding  air  with  rays  of  litrhl. 
Congreve,  vol.  ii.  p.  134.      The  Muuntain  Muse  of  Alexis. 

The  hcllvinii  clouds 

Burst  into  rain,  or  gild  their  sable  skirts 
"Wiih  flakes  of  ruddy  fire, 

Soinervile.      To  Sir  AtloFphus  Oughton, 
Winter  my  theme  confines  ;  whose  nitry  wind 
Shall  cmst  the  slabby  mire,  and  kennels  bind; 
She  bids  the  snow  dc<!>x'iid  '\x\  flaky  sheets  - 
And  in  her  hoary  mantle  clothe  the  streets. 

Gay.      Trivia,  book  ii. 
The  roof,  though  movable  through  all  its  length 
As  the  wind  sways  it,  has  yet  well  suffic'd, 
And,  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 
The  frequentyfa/t«,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 

Cowper.     The  Task,  bookvi. 

•  -  ■■ Amazing  scene  I 

What  showers  of  mortal  hail,  whatyf/iA-y  fires 
Burst  from  the  darkness. 

IVatts.     The  Celebrated  Victory  of  the  Poles. 

FLAM.i\l  Skinner  says,  I  know  not  whethef 
Flam,  ?t  J  from  the  A.  S.flyma,  vagus,  q.  d.  nimot 
vagus,  a  flyinfr  rumor;  with  us,  it  denotes  a  lyin^  story 
or  fable.  Flyma  is  from  fleam,  flipfht,  and  this  from 
the  verb^caw,  to  fly.  And  thus,  Skinner's  explanation 
is  correct. 

A  lying  story  or  fable ;    a  false  pretext ;  a  vagary. 
And 

To  flam  ;  to  put  off,  impose  upon,  cajole  with  such 
story  or  pretext- 

Sus. Till  he  and  you  be  friends. 

Was  this  your  cunning  } — and  ihen  flitm  me  oflT 
With  an  old  witch,  two  wives,  and  Wiunifrede  ? 

Ford.     The  Witch  of  Edmonton,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

But  still  when  any  hope  was,  as  'tis  her  trick 
To  minister  enough  of  those,  then  presently 
With  some  new ^am  or  other,  nothing  to  the  matter 
And  such  a  frown,  as  would  sink  all  before  her, 
She  takes  her  chamber. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Humourous  Lieutenant,  act  iv.  sc.  I 
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riAM.  ^*  *^*'  *  ^^^*^  indeed ; 

_  A  very  fool's;  thou  hast  more  of 

FUME.  These ^aiiw  in  thee,  these  musty  doubts. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The/joyai  Stdject. 

I  cinnot  (salth  one)  now  attend  to  prayers,  because  I  am  not  at 
libertv  or  at  leisure,  being  urgently  called  away,  and  otherwise  en- 
gaged by  important  affairs.  How  much  ^Jltunme  this  apology  is,  we 
shali  pietenUy  descry,  by  asking  a^  few  questions  about  it. 

'  Barrow.     Serfuon  7.     The  Duty  of  Prayer » 

Fair  Isis,  and  ye  banks  of  Cam ! 
Be  witness  if  1  tell  ^Jtam. 

Swift,     Directioiufor  Making  a  Birthday  Song. 

For  when  a  writer  can  furnish  no  better  an  entertainment  than  a 
parcel  of  groundless /emw,  be  will  be  much  subject  to  repetition. 
Warbwrton,      JForka,  vol.  xii.  p.  207.      Boiingbrok^t  PAilogttphy, 
lett.  3 

FLAMBEAU,  "  Fr.  flambeau,  is  (generally)  a  light ; 
or  any  thing  that  yields  a  flanu,  and  is  carried  in  the 
dark,  for  light."     Cotgrave. 

And  I  had  ^ftambeau  in  my  band,  and  was  going  before  the  coach, 
andcomioj^  along,  at  the  lower  end  of  St.  Alban's  Street,  I  heard  the 
bionderhuss  go  off. 

State  Tria/M.      Charlm  II  Anno  1 632.     Trial  of  Count  Coningtmerk 
and  othen. 

All  catch  the  frenzy,  downward  from  ber  grace, 
Whose^aui^eaujr  flash  against  the  morning  skies. 
And  gild  our  chamber  ceilings  as  they  pass, 
To  her,  who,  frugal  only  that  her  thrift 
May  feed  excesses  she  can  ill  afford. 
Is  hackney'd  home  unlackey'd. 

Cowper.     The  Toik,  book  ii. 

The  day  following,  Clodius  attacked  Milo'a  bouse,  with  sword  in 
bad  and  lighted  JtambeauM,  with  intent  to  storm  and  burn  it. 
Uidd/etoH,     JVorktj  vol.  ii.  p.  26.     The  Life  of  Ciceroy  sec.  6. 
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Fr.  flamber  ;  It.  Jtammare  ; 
Lat.  flammare  ;  from  flam- 
ma;  and  this  from  the  Gr. 
(pkerf-fia ',  from  0X67-eiv,  ar- 
dere,  urere^  to  bum. 

Flam^   is    applied    to   the 
L  blazing   light    thrown    forth 
^from    a   burning    substance ; 
metaphorically,  to  warmth  or 
brightness  of  thought  or  feel- 
ing. 

To  throw  forth  or  emit  a 
flamjt  or   blazing  light ;   and 
J  generally,   to  burn,  to  heat. 


FLAME,  T?. 
Flame,  n. 
Fla'mino,  n. 

FcA^MBLEgS, 

Fla'meship, 
Fla'minolt, 
Flammabi'lity, 
Flamma'tion, 
Fla'mmbous, 
Fla'my, 

Flame-colour, 
Flam  e^em  roidered. 
Flame-encircled, 
Flame-eyed. 
to  warm,  to  glow. 

And  ^e  wicke  and  ^e  warme  fu^r.  wol  make  a  fayr^omme 
For  to  murthen  men  with.  ]»at  in  meerk  sytten. 

Pier*  Ptouhman,     Vition,  p.  331. 

And  be  criede  and  seide,  fadir  Abraham  haue  mersy  on  me  and 
»ft<ie  Luaros  that  be  dippe  the  ende  of  his  finger  in  water,  to  kele 
ov  tunge  :  for  1  am  turmeutid  in  this  JIawme, 

Wiciif.    Luhe^  cb.  xvi. 
Father  Abraham,  haue  mercye  on  me,  and  sende  Lazarus  that  he 
J^ye  cJippe  the  typpe  of  his  finger  in  water,  and  cole  my  tonge :  for 
lui  tormented  in  this^me. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 
Flabe  doun  the  doleful  light  of  thyn  influence 
Remebring  thy  seruants  for  thy  magnificece. 

ChoMtcer,    A  Balade  of  our  Ladie, 
And  he  wax  wroth,  and  bade  men  sbuld  hire  lede 
Home  til  hire  house,  and  in  hire  hons  (quod  he) 
Brennc  hire  right  in  a  bath,  with^mM  red. 

Id.     The  Second  Nonnee  Tale,  v.  15983. 

Tb«q  feleth  he  anon  iijiame  of  delit,  and  then  it  is  good  to  bewar« 
>Ki  kepe  him  wel,  or  elles  he  wol  fall  anon  to  consenting  of  sinne. 
Id.     The  Pertonet  Tale,  vol.  ii.  p.  807. 
^OL.  XXII. 


Might  I  haue  throwen  into  that  nauy  brandes. 
And  filled  eke  tl)eir  deckes  witb^amti^  fire, 
The  father,  sonne,  and  all  their  nacion 
Destroied,  and  fallo,  my  self  ded  ouer  al ! 

Surrey.     FirgiL     Mnei^  booc  iv. 

The  lightnioge  that  fell  out  of  the  ayre  beinge  in  the  sommer  season 
seraed  like  fier,  &  y  ftame*  sodeinly  appearinge,  were  thought  to 
come  from  Darius's  campe. 

Brende.     Quntua  Curtius,  book  iv.  fol.  85. 

About  this  time  were  many  woderfuU  thinges  seane  in  diueres 
quarters  of  the  worlde,  specially  a  greate  comete  or  blaisinge  sUrre, 
whiche  semed  with ytamy7ige8  of  fyre  to  fall  into  the  sea. 

Ba/e.     Engtiih  Votariea,  parti. p.  48. 

Before  the  threshold,  dreadfuU  Cerberus 

His  three  deformed  heads  did  lay  along. 
Curled  with  thousand  adders  venomous, 

And  Tilled  forth  his  bloudy./Kaimii^  tongne. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  ,6. 
Much  was  he  moued  at  that  rufuU  sight; 

Aoiit  Jlam*d  with  leale  of  vengeance  inwardly. 
He  Mk't,  who  had  that  dame  so  fouly  dight. 
Or  whether  his  oune  hand,  or  whether  other  wight  ? 

Id,    lb.  book  V.  can.  1. 


FLAME. 


Belching  outrageous  .^isme 


Farr  into  chaos,  since  tlie  fiend  past  through. 
Sin  opening. 

Mi/ton.    Paradise  Lott,  book  z.  1.  232. 
Abdiel,  than  whom  none  with  more  zeale  ador*d 
The  Deity,  and  divine  commands  obeid, 
Stood  up,  and  in  z  flame  of  zeale  utstn 
The  current  of  his  fury  thus  oppos'd. 

Id.    76.  book  ▼.  1.  807. 
*  Which  honour  I  to  fierr^met  compare, 
For  when  they  flash  and  flourish  most  of  all, 
Then  suddainly  their ^amm^x  quenched  are. 

Mirrourfor  Magistratet,  fol.  228. 

How  massie  and  sententious  is  Solomon  in  his  Proverbs  ?  how 
quaint  And  Jlamingly  amorous  in  the  Canticles  ? 

Feltham.    Reeoive20. 
Both  king  and  priest,  obnoxious  to  his  hate, 
Detests  his  sanctuary,  and  forsakes 
H'ttjameieii  altar. 

Samifyt,    Lament,  p.  4. 

1  say,  proceeding  fpNi  the  sulphur  of  bodies  terrified,  that  is  the 
oylie  ♦at,  and  unctuous  parts  wherein  consist  the  principles  of  Jlamma" 
bilxty.  *         I-  • 

Sir  Thomat  Brown.     Vulgar  Errors,  book  vi.  cb.  xii. 

White  or  christaline  arsenic  being  artificial,  and  sublimed  with 
salt,  Will  not  endure ^amma/ioR. 

Id.    lb.  book  ii.  ch.  v. 

For  this  Jlammeout  light  is  not  over  all  the  body,  but  only  visible  on 
the  inward  side;  in  a  small,  white  part  near  the  tail  (of  the  glow 
^°""0  Id.    /&p  book  iU.  ch.  xxvii. 

Aa  for  living  creatures,  it  is  certain,  their  vitell  spirits  are  a  sub- 
stance compounded  of  an  airy  and/omy  matter  j  and  though  air  and 
^^ame  being  free,  will  well  not  mingle  j  yet  bound  in  by  a  body  that 
hath  some  fixing,  they  will. 

Bacon.    Natural  History,  Cent.  i.  sec.  30. 

The  first  was  Splendor.  In  a  robe  of  Jiame'oolour,  naked- 
brested  ;  her  bright  haire  loose  flowing.  • 

BenJonson.     The  second  Masque  of  Beauty. 
Let  Impudence  lead  Slander  on,  to  boast 
Her  oblique  look;  and  to  her  subtle  side, 
Thou,  black-mouth'd  Execration,  stand  apply'd  ; 
Draw  to  thee  Bitternesse,  whose  pores  sweat  gal ; 
She^mne-^y*cf  Rage ;  Rage,  mischiefe. 

Id.     Charmesjftrom  the  Masques  of  Queeng. 

Pox  on  your  Jlameshipf  Vulcan  ;  if  it  be 
To  all  as  fatal  as 't  hath  beene  to  me, 
And  to  Paul's  steeple ;  which  was  unto  us 
'Bove  all  your  firo-workes  bad  at  Ephesus, 
Or  Alexandria. 

Id.     Underwoods.    An  Execration  of  Vulean. 
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FLAME.  Anniiid  thy  cotsC  hk  bumia^  bombs  be  poare 

On  fUmcm§  dudels  and  falling  towars ; 

FLAMEN.  ^'\\^  biaaiog  atraama  of  fire  tha  air  they  atreak 

And  burl  deatmction  roood  them  where  they  break ; 
The  akiea  with  long  aacending^am<'«  we  bright, 
And  all  the  sea  reflecCa  a  qaivering  light. 

AddUom,     To  iAe  King. 

Since  the  aamayCtnm,  by  different  wap  expresa'd, 
Glowa  in  the  Hero's  and  the  Poet's  breast ; 
Tha  same  great  tboughta  that  roose  you  to  the  fight, 
Inapire  the  Muae^  and  bid  the  Poet  write. 

R&we.    Prologue  to  the  Royal  Convert. 

He  caa'd  hia  limbs  in  brass ;  and  first  around 
His  manly  legs  with  silver  buckles  bound 
The  clasping  greaves  ;  then  to  ihe  breast  applies 
Iht/tamjf  eairaas ;  of  a  thonaand  dyea. 

Pope.    H^mer,    liiad,  book  xvi. 
Meanwhile  they  crown  with  cypresa,  aiga  of  drear 
And  baleful  yew,  the /oinf  devoted  bier, 
And  inCsnt's  bed. 

LewtM,     The  TAehaid  of  Statius. 

Not  more  afraid  the  wond'ring  swain  descries, 
*Midst  oieht's  (hick  gloom  ^Jiaming  meteor  rise  ; 
Sent  by  the  Furies,  as  he  deems,  to  sow 
Death  and  diseaaes  on  tha  earth  batow. 

WUkie.    Th0  Epigoniadf  hock  ill 

The  wild  coofoaioD,  and  the  awarthy  gk>w 
Of/ameton  high,  and  torches  from  below ; 
The  shriek  of  terrour,  and  the  mingling  yell — 
.  For  swords  began  to  clash,  aud  shouU  to  swell, 
Flung  o*er  that  spot  of  earth  the  air  of  hell ! 

Bgnm.     The  Cortoir,  can.  2. 
Mortals,  believe,  what  my  Urania  sings, 
For  she  has  seen  him  rise  upon  fais^My  wings. 

Waltu    7b  Mr  Memory  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gouge, 


' ■  See  Hymen  play, 

With  safiron  robe  mdJUune^enAroider'd  vest, 
(Such  colours,  aikerly,  suit  Hymen  best.) 
Thonuon.     Ejnthalamitim  on  the  Rogal  Nuptialt,  May,  1736. 
Ah !  where  has  Deipec  veil'd 
Hi$  Jlame^encircled  nead  1 
Where  flow  his  lays  too  sweet  for  mortal  ears? 

JoiUM,    A  Ugmm  io  Seretwaty. 
Translucent  \»ry\,  ytame-ey'd  chrisolite, 
And  sardooix,  ntfresher  of  the  sight. 

Harl.     T/tomts  a  KempU^    A  Fithn. 

FLAGMEN,     "J      Li^t.flamen  ;  so  called,  says  Vos- 
Fla'minical,    >-sius,    a  flameo,  *c.   flameo    colore 
Fla'minbship. J  «62am«ii<t  capita;  from  the  flame 
toUmr  of  the  covering  of  the  head. 

Their  gownes  long  MYtJlamine  priestes. 

Oolden  Booh.    Letter  5.  sig.  C  6. 

After  this  he  set  his  mind  about  the  creatiou  of  priesU,  albeit  In  his 
owne  person  he  performed  very  manie  sacrifices,  especially  those 
vvhich  at  this  daypertaine  to  the  Priest  of  Jupiter,  called../fiii»«i 
^^*''l»-  HoUtmd,    Z,iwi«,  fol.  14. 

Now  for  their  demeanour  within  the  church,  how  have  they  dis- 
figur  d  and  defac  d  that  more  than  angelic  brightness,  the  unclouded 
serenity  of  Christian  religion,  with  the  dark  overcasting  of  supersti- 
tiaoa  copes  and  JIamimeal  vestuivs. 

Milton.     The  Retuou  of  Church  Government^  book  ii.  ch.  ii. 

C.  Claudius,  the  arch  JIamine  of  Jopiter,  lost  his  flammethip  and 
was  deprived  of  that  sacerdotall  dignilie,  because  he  had  committed 
an  error  in  sacrificing,  when  h^  should  minisUr  and  distribute  the 
Inwards  of  the  beast.  Holland.    Liviua,  fol.  601 . 

Divera  auncient  ocremoniea  also,  which  by  little  and  little  were  dis- 
used and  abolished,  he  restored  agayne,  ss  namely  the  Augurie  of 
Salus,  the  Flamineship  of  Jupiter,  the  sacred  Lupercal,  the  Seculer 
playes,  and  the  CompiUlity. 

Id,     Afe/oiriWs.     OetaviuM  Otsar  Augustus. 

lU  [Religion]  titles  of  pontiffs,  augurs,  and  flamen*  were  borne  by 
Senators,  Consuls,  and  Generals.  ^ 

PtUey.     BvidenceSf  vol.  l.p.  31.  part  i.  cb.  i. 


The  three  chief  Roman  Flaiiines,  IhaliM,  Martiaht,     fla. 
and  Qtiirinalu,  were  instituted  by  Nnma,  who  had   MINES. 
been  accustomed  to  perform,  in  his  own  person,  the  ^•'-^.^^ 
rites  which  he  assigned  to  each,  particularly  those  of 
the  Dialis.     To  him  as  the  leader,  and  as  belonging 
especially  to  Jupiter,  he  gave  the  Prtetexta^  the  Cunxle 
Chair,  (Liv.  i.  20,)  and  the  right  of  a  seat  in  U» 
Senate.     This  last  privilege  was  long  unasserted,  and  ' 

when  it  was  claimed,  u.  c.  543,  by  Caius  Valerius 
Flaccu.s,  he  met  at  first  with  some  slight  opposition  from 
the  Prsetor,  L.  Licinius,  but  in  the  end  the  right  was 
triumphantly  established  by  the  Tribunes  and  the 
Plebeians,  (id,  xxvii.  8.) 

The  office  of  Dialis^  although  of  very  high  dignity, 
subjected  its  possessor  to  many  privations.     He  might 
not  even  touch  a  horse ;  because,  as  Pliny  informs  us, 
(xxviii.  40,)  a  venomous  quality  was  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  gall  of  that  animal ;  or  as  Festus,  more  probably, 
states,  because  if  he  once  mounted   on  its  back  he 
might  be  tempted  to  ride  too  far,  and  thus  his  duties 
would  be  neglected.     He  might  not  stay  a  single  night 
without  the  city,  (Liv.  v.  52,)  nor  look  at  an  army 
arrayed  without  the  pomceriufn,  on  which  account  he 
seldom  or  never  (Plut.  Quasi.  Rom.  ultJ)  was  appointed 
Consul ;  nor  take  an  oath,  because  the  word  of  a  Priest 
ought   not  to  be  doubted  ;  or  lest  there   should  be 
hazard  of  peijury  ;  or  because  imprecations  were  of  ill 
omen,  {ibid.  44  ;)  nor  wear  a  ring  with  a  stone  set  in 
it,  {ainmlo  uti  nisi  casso  pervioque  non  fas  at ;)  nor 
give  fire  from  his  house  (JFlaminia)  unless  for  some 
holy  purpose.      If  a  prisoner  was  brought  fettered  into 
his  house,  he  must  be  released,  and  the  fetters  must  be 
carried  into  the  street  through  the  gutter  and  roof.     He 
might  not  wear  any  knot  in  his  head-dress,  (opejr,)  his 
cinctus,  (a  word  which  does  not  admit  translation,  but 
which  probably  means  the  ductus  Gabinus,  a  mode  of 
wearing  the  toga  peculiar  to  the  Priests,  very  commonly 
to  be  seen  on  Coins  and  in  Sculpture,  and  well  explained 
by  Servius  on  Mneid.  vii.  612,)  or  any  other  part  of  his 
apparel.    If  a  criminal  on  his  way  to  the  whipping-post, 
or,  as  Plutarch  {Qutest.  Rom.  121)  says,  to  any  other 
punishment,  fell  suppliant  at  his  feet,  it  was  not  law- 
ful  to  inflict  the  sentence  on  that  day.     None  but  a 
Freeman  might  cut  his  hair.     He  might  neither  touch 
nor  even  mention  a  she  goat ;  (because,  as  Plutarch 
(Jibid.  Ill)  states,  the  goat  is  a  luxurious  and  unsavoury 
animal,  and  liable  to  the  epilepsy,  so   that   it  might 
convey  contagion :  as  in  like  manner  he  was  forbidden  to 
touch  a  hare  or  dog,  because  it  was  unclean  and  its  howl- 
ing ill-omened;)  nor  raw  meat,  (which  injured  the  sight, 
ibid.  110  ;)  nor  ivy,  a  food  not  very  likely  to  captivate 
any  palate,  (because  it  is  a  barren,    useless,   weak, 
parasitical  plant,  the  shade  of  which  is  destructive,  and 
which    is  used   by  the  Bacchants   in    their    orgies  to 
increase  their  madness,  ibid. ;)  nor  beans,  an  abstinence 
which  may  be  explained  by  those  who  have  penetrated 
the  similar  Pythagorean  mystery.     The  reason  assigned 
by  Festus  is,  that  they  were  used  in  rites  to  departed 
Spirits,  the  Lemuria,  (Ovid,  Fojrf.  v.421,)  and  in  funeral 
feasts,  the  Parentalia  ;  and  Pliny  (xviii.  SO)  thinks  that 
they  dull  the  intellect  and  generate  dreams  j   and  he 
adds,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  that  mournful  letters 
are  inscribed  on  their  flowers,  in  flare  ejus  iitterec  fi/gu« 
bres  reperiuntur.     But  much  more  on  this  interminable 
question  will  be  found  by  any  one  who  will  refer  to  the 
AdcLgia  of  Erasmus,  A  Fabis  ahstineto.     He  mi^ht  not 
walk  under  (succidet,  Aul.  Gel.  x.  15,  which  Liipsius 
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iL\-  trndeFstomda  tuceedeO  the  upper  shoots  of  a  vine ;  Pla- 
yiNi^-S  t3fcb  (Md.  112)  interpreU  this  figuratively,  that  he 
might  not  get  drunk.  His  bedjMsts  were  to  be  smeared 
with  day,  (tenui  lido^)  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  sleep 
three  nights  running  out  of  that  particular  bed ;  no  one 
else  mi^t  tie  in  it,  ntque  apud  ejia  lecH  fidcrum  cap- 
ndam  eme  cum  Mtrue  atque  ferio  oportet ;  ''  nor  at  the 
foot  of  it  might  there  be  a  chest  with  any  sacred  cakes»" 
as  Bek>e,  according  to  his  custom,  has  blunderingly 
slurred  over  the  passage,  without  even  hinting  at  its 
obscttrity.  The  parings  of  his  nails  and  the  snippings 
of  his  hair  were  to  be  buried  under  a  propitious 
(fdici*)  tree.  Of  the  next  injunction  we  are  unable  to 
give  any  certain  explanation,  Dialis  coHdie  fssUUuB  eat, 
which  sentence  probably  has  the  same  meaning  whether 
we  read  festatnt,  firiatusy  or  fcrtatus-^ihsX  every  day 
was  a  feast  to  him.  If  ieataiua  be  read,  the  Commenta- 
tors say,  that  in  whatever  place  he  might  happen  to  die 
he  could  not  be  intestate  ;  an  interpretation  which  they 
have  not  explained  fully  enough  to  justify  our  accep- 
tance of  it.  He  might  not  go  into  the  open  air  without 
his  head-dress,  (oper,)  though  he  might  divest  himself 
<^  this  when  in  the  house. 

Aulus  Gellius,  who  recites  the  above  particulars,  (x. 
15.)  professes  to  have  taken  them  principally  firom  the 
1st  Book  of  the  Annala  of  Fabius  Pictor.  The  fol- 
lowing he  derives  from  Messurius  Sabinus.  The  DiaiU 
was  forbidden  to  touch  meal  that  had  been  leavened ; 
because,  according  to  Plutarch,  {jbid^  109,)  leaven 
bears  in  it  the  principle  of  coriruption.  He  might  not 
put  off  his  under  tunic  in  the  open  air,  for  if  he  did  do 
he  would  appear  naked  in  the  sight  of  Jupiter.  The  Rex 
SacrificuluMwtL^  the  only  person  who  might  sit  above  him 
at  a  Feast.  He  might  not  enter  a  place  of  interment, 
oor  touch  a  dead  body,  although  he  might  attend  a 
iuieral.  His  wife  {Flaminica)  was  likewise  bound  to 
certain  observances :  she  wore  a  dyed  cloak,  {vtnena- 
haa^)  and  in  her  hood  {lica)  a  sprig  from  some  pro- 
;Htious  tree  ;  she  might  not  go  up  more  than  three  steps, 
^est  she  should  show  her  leg^,  unless  they,  were  a  Gre- 
cian flight,  (jc\lfuiKe^,)  which,  as  Scaliger  (ociFeff^um,  72) 
informs  us»  were  so  framed  that  no  part  of  the  body  of 
Ihe  person  ascending  them  could  be  seen.  When- 
ever she  visited  the  Argei,  she  was  forbidden  to  comb 
or  dress  her  hair.  She  could  not  be  divorced ;  and  if 
ihe  died,  the  DialU  resigned  his  office,  because  there 
irere  rites  which  could  not  be  performed  without  her 
assistance. 

The  oflBce  of  DialU  was  in  abeyance  for  76  (not  72  as 
IS  perversely  read  in  most  editions)  years  after  the  death 
of  Merula,  (Tac.  Ann,  iii.  58,)  who  opened  his  veins 
in  a  Temple,  and  sprinkled  the  altar  with  his  blood,  in 
order  to  escape  the  cruelty  of  Cinna,  u.  c.  666.  The 
duties  during  this  interregnum  were  executed  by  the 
Poni^cea,  Julius  Cssar  at  the  age  of  19  was  ap- 
pointed Dialu^  but  he  never  was  inaugurated,  (Suet.  1,) 
a  ceremony  performed  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus  and 
Ute  Augurs,  and  necessary  for  complete  investiture,  and 
the  post  was  not  filled  till  Augustus  named  Julius 
Maluginensis  to  it.  (Suet  31.) 

The  apex,  or  conical  head-dress  of  the  Dialis,  was 
named  albogalertu^  because  made  from  the  skin  of  a 
white  victim  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  called  Jdidis. 


*  The/eiicn  arhorti,  u  W€  are  told  by  Macrobias,  were  quercuty 
cmAtt,  lier,  ntbtr,  faffui.  cwyiut,  torbut,  Jktu  aUfa,  pi'mt,  mahu. 


(Scaliger,  Conjectan*  in  VarronemJ)  Virgil  has  called 
it  Lanigenu  apex^  (^n.  viii.  664,)  because  the  wool  was 
not  stripped  from  the  skin  which  formed  it ;  and  Lucan 
in  a  single  line  has  strikingly  described  both  the  orna- 
ment itself  and  the  high  rank  of  the  Priest  by  whom  it 
was  worn : 
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Ei  iollent  apicem  generoto  vertice  ITamtn. 


I.  604. 


This  he  had  the  privilege  of  wearing  on  all  occasions ; 
the  other  Flaminea  wore  their  apices  only  while  sacri- 
ficing, and  he  himself  was  instructed  to  lay  the  alboga- 
lenu  aside  on  his  death-bed,  lest  it  should  be  polluted 
by  his  own  corpse. 

The  Flamen  DialiB^  the  Martialk,  and  the  Quirinalis, 
were  always  chosen  from  the  Patricians,  (Cicero,  pro 
Dom.  14,)  at  the  ComUia  calata,  (A.  Oell.  xv.  27,)  and 
they  were  called  majcrta.  In  progress  of  time  twelve 
others,  minore^  were  added;  yet  as  each,  distinctly, 
served  a  separate  God,  they  never  were  united  into  a 
Collegium.  The  minorea  were  as  follows,  each  chiefly 
named  from  the  Deity  to  whom  he  sacrificed ;  Carmen^ 
talia,  Falacer^  (mentioned  by  VarrOt  but  without  any 
explanation  of  this  God ;)  Floraiiay  Furinaliay  {Dea 
Furuniy  Rosinos,  iv.  11;)  Lavinaiiay  LucuUariay  Lau- 
rentialiay  (Acca  Laurentia ;)  Pakitualia,  (supposed  to 
preside  over  rites  pertbrmed  on  the  Palatine  hill;) 
PomonaUat  (the  lowest  in  rank  of  all;)  Firbialfa,  (con- 
secrated to  Virbius  a  name  of  Hippolytua  ;)  VolcanalUy 
VoUumaUa. 

Mention  is  often  made  under  the  Impeorial  Govern- 
ment of  the  Flaminea  of  Deified  Emperors ;  and  it 
seems  that  the  various  large  Towns  in  tha  Provinces, 
which  loved  to  imitate  the  manners  of  the  presiding  City, 
instituted  two  municipal  Flaminea  on  the  model  of 
Rome.  Onuphrius  Panvinius  in  his  lid  Book  Comm, 
Reip,  Rom.  has  collected  almost  every  particular  which 
research  can  discover  relative  to  this  Priesthood. 
Rosinus,  also,  in  the  Illd  Book  of  his  Antiq,  Rom.  has 
three  chapters  (xv.  xvi.  xvii.)  containing  most  of  the 
particulars  which  we  have  stated  above* 

FLAMMEUM,  Plamm£olum,  the  Bridal  veil  of  the 
Roman  women.  On  the  authority  of  Yernus  FlSocus, 
it  should  rather  be  written  Flamewn ;  Fktmeum  nuptm 
amiculum  voeabani  non  yMiflfofH  a  Plamnns  ootore*  $ed 
quia  Flaminica  (JFlaminia  vMor)  eui  dkforUum  facere 
non  Ucehaty  eo  perpetud  uiebatur.  In  this  point  Festus 
agrees  with  him,  and  adds,  unde,  boni  ominia  cauad, 
nubentea  Flameo  velantur.  Its  colour  was  luleus,  pale 
yellow,  (Lucan,  il.  361;  Plin.  xxi.  22;  Ciris.  317.)  for  a 
reason  prettily  assigned  in  the  passage  first  referred  to, 
which  is  very  strangely  mistaken  by  the  compilers 
of  the  Encyclopidie  Methodique,  (Ant.  ad  voo.)  Lucan 
is  describing  the  return  of  Marcia  to  Cato,  and  the 
renewal  of  their  marriage  in  the  camp,  without  the 
customary  ceremonies  of  nuptial  pomp ;  among  other 
rites  to  the  absence  of  which  he  alludes,  that  of  the 
Flammeum  also  is  omitted : 

Non  timidum  nupt€t  kviter  iectura  puthrem 
Luiea  demistM  veldrunt  Flammea  vullui. 

Every  word  in  which,  Hmidua  pudot^-^demiaai  mltua, 
characterises  the  trembling  modesty  of  a  Bride.  The 
French  Editor,  after  misquoting  the  passage,  and,  to 
the  destruction  both  of  metre  and  sense,  substituting 
tim>endum  for  timidum,  mars  all  the  delicacy  of  the 
Poet's  expression  by  the  following  gloss,  Litcain  dit 
qu'on  couvroit  du  Flammeum  la  tete  dea  jeunes  Jllles  le 
x2 
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jour  de  leur  noce,  pour  deroher  aux  Mpeciateiirs  les  mou- 
vemens  de  joie  qu*vn  prochain  changemeni  Jetat  pouvoit 
occanonner  dans  leur*  yeux  et  sur  leiir  visage, 

Plautus  introduces  FlamweanU  makers  or  dyers  of 
'  the  Flammeitm,  among:  other  ministers  of  Female 
luxury,  in  the  hig^hly  amusing  Catalogue  which  he 
gives,  AitbiL  iii.  5.  A  nuptial  veil,  for  obvious  reasons, 
appears  to  have  formed  part  of  the  Bridal  dress  among 
most  nations.  Bayfius,  (Lazarus  de  Bayf,)  who  wrote 
a  short  Tract  de  re  Vestiarid  early  in  the  XVIth  cen- 
tury, (1526,)  informs  us  that  the  Spanish  Ladies  in  his 
time  continued  the  use  of  the  Roman  Flammeolnm :  qui 
mos  adhuc  hodie  in  Hispanid  observari  sokU  ut  primo 
nuptiarum  die  virgin  ea  Plameolo  pellucenti  faciem 
ohiegant  eumque  per  totnm  diem  gerant^  ceu  intact(B  et 
purtg  virginitatis  signum,  (c.  i.  de  tegumenHs  capitis.) 

FLANDERS,  a  maritime  Province  of  the  Low 
Countries,  interesting  from  its  early  civilisation,  as  the 
seat  of  the  invention  of  many  important  Arts,  and  on 
account  of  the  prominent  appearance  which  it  makes  in 
History.  Its  South-Westem  part  has  for  some  time 
been  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  of  France,  and  is  now 
included  in  the  Department  of  the  Nord;  the  other, 
which  is  by  far  the  major  portion,  is  comprised  in  the 
new  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Flanders,  until  the 
changes  which  arose  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  from  the  Hond 
or  West  Scheldt,  to  the  Town  of  Gravelines ;  (North 
latitude  5°  59',  East  longitude  2°  9' ;)  and  its  inland 
boundaries  on  the  East,  North,  South,  and  South-West 
were  Brabant,  Hainanlt,  and  the  French  Province  of 
Artois.  It  was  for  a  long  period  governed  by  the  Earls 
of  Flanders,  who  arose  during  the  IXth  century.  In 
1369  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  afterwards  in  the  same  manner  to  Maximilian 
Archduke  of  Austria,  through  whose  son  (Charles  V.) 
It  came  under  the  Spanish  Monarchy.  In  1667  the 
French  seized  on  its  South-Westem  extremity,  and  in 
1714  the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
tract  on  the  North  ceded  to  the  Dutch  Republic,  passed 
to  the  House  of  Austria,  together  with  the  other  Span- 
ish Netherlands.  From  these  events  arose  the  three 
divisions  of  French,  Austrian,  and  Dutch,  into  which 
Flanders  was  separated  during  the  last  century.  When 
Austrian  Flanders  was  annexed  to  the  French  Republic 
it  was  divided  into  the  Departments  of  Lys  and  Escaut ; 
but,  on  the  overthrow  of  Buonaparte,  France  was 
limited  to  her  former  share  of  the  Province,  and  the 
rest  was  incorporated  with  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

French  Flanders  will  be  found  described  under  the 
head  Nord,  and  Dutch  Flanders  now  constitutes  a 
portion  of  the  Province  of  Zealand.  The  ancient 
Austrian  Flanders  is  now  divided  into  two  Provinces, 
called  East  and  West,  and  these  alone  will  be  treated  of 
at  present. 

Eeut  Flanders  is  bounded  by  Zealand  on  the  North, 
Antwerp  and  South  Brabant  on  the  East,  and  Hainault 
on  the  South,  and  has  an  area  of  about  1080  square 
miles.  It  is  one  of  the  best  peopled  districts  in  Europe  ; 
its  peculation  some  years  ago  having  amounted  to 
602,000 ;  which  on  an  average  is  557  to  the  square 
mile.  The  river  Scheldt  or  Escaut  flows  North-East 
and  East  through  the  Province,  and  a  few  miles  below 
the  town  of  Dendermonde  becomes  its  Eastern  boun- 
dary. The  Lys  enters  on  the  West  and  falls  into  the 
.Scheldt  at  Ghent.     By  means  of  these  rivers  and  the 


several  canals  which  pass  from  this  City  to  the  North     fi\\. 
and  West,  the  internal  communication  of  the  country     l>t>H.> 
is  rendered  very  perfect.     The  surface  is  level,  thougli  ^-*v-* 
towards  the  South  it  consists  of  undulating  plains;  the  ^^^^^^'^^ 
climate  moist,  but  not  unhealthy.     The  soil,  in  general  Soil. 
a  heavy  loam,  is  proverbially  fertile,  and  the  agriculture  Agricu'iui 
being  also  good,  there  is  an  abundant  produce.    Corn,  ^"^  ?'"" 
pulse,  flax,  madder,  tobacco,  and  fruit,  are  the  chief  ^^^''^"^ 
articles  of  cultivation.     The  pasturages  are  excellent, 
and  a  superior  breed  of  horses  is  reared.     The  manu- 
factures also  are  considerable.    This  Province  is  divided  Div«,uD, 
into  the  four  Circles  o^  Ghent,  Deiuiermmide,  Eedoo,  and  ^^ 
Oudenarde;  and  sends  ten  Deputies  to  the  Representa- 
tive Chamber. 

fFest  Flanders,   which   adjoins   East  Flanders,    is  Wen 
bounded  on  the  North- West  by  the  German  Ocean,  Fltoden 
and  on  the  South-West  and  South  by  the  French  ter-  ^""'^"^ 
ritory  and  the  Netherlands  Province  of  Hainault.    It  "op"[;* 
is  nearly  1500  square  miles  in  extent,  and  a  few  years 
ago    had    a  population  of  520,000  individuals.      Its  Surfan, 
surface  is  mostly  level,  except  the  sand  hills  on  the  ^^ 
coast ;    the  soil  fertile,  and  the  agriculture,  perhaps,  Agricoitj 
surpassed  no  where  but  in  the  most  improved  parts  of 
England.     The  climate  is  changeable,  and  the  produc-  Climite 
tions  are  very  similar  to  those  of  East  Flanders  ;    the  producii 
butter  and  cheese  are  especially  noted  for  their  exceU 
lence.     Lace  and  fine  linen  are  largely  manufactured ;  MtonfM 
brewing,  distilling,  and  the  fabrication  of  cotton,  stuffs,  *^f«- 
and  leather,  are  also  carried  on.     The  cauals  furnish  a  Caiuk 
continued  line   of  communication  with   France;   the 
exports   are  the  native  manufactures  and  agricultural 
produce. 

The  Flemish  language  on  the  frontier  of  this  Pro-  Diviiw 
vince  has  an  intermixture  of  French.     West  Flanders  &e. 
is  divided  into  the  four  Circles  of  Bruges,  Ypres,  Fumes, 
and  Conrtray  ;  and  sends  eight  Deputies  to  the  Repre- 
sentative Chamber. 

Both  Provinces  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion ; 
and  each,  in  addition  to  its  share  in  the  election  of  the 
general  Representative  Body,  has  a  local  Assembly  for 
the  transaction  of  Provincial  business. 

The  principal  Towns  in  East  Flanders  are,  Alost,  To^m 
Dendermonde,  Eecloo,  Ghent,  (the  Capital,)  Lokeren, 
St.  Nicolas,  Oudenarde,  and  Renaix.  lu  West  Flan- 
ders, Bruges,  (the  Capital,)  Courtray,  Dixmuyden, 
Furnes,  Grammont,  Menin,  Nieuport^  Ostend,  Pope- 
ringen ;  Roulers,  Thielt,  Thorout,  Warneton,  and 
Ypres. 

Alqst,  Bruges,  and  Ghent,  are  described  in  their 
alphabetical  places. 

Dendermonde,  or  Termonde,  is  named  from  its  being  Den»f 
situated  at  the  Junction  of  the  river  Dender  with  tlie  ^^^^^ 
Scheldt.  It  is  fortified  and  has  a  strong  Castle,  and 
possesses  a  still  further  security  on  account  of  the 
power  of  inundating  the  surrounding  country,  by  open- 
ing the  sluices  from  the  rivers.  The  adoption  of  this 
expedient  in  1667  obliged  the  army  of  Louis  XIY„ 
who  had  besieged  the  place,  to  make  a  precipitate 
retreat.    5200  inhabitants.     16  miles  East  from  Ghent. 

Eecloo  is  a  considerable  Town  with  6200  inhabiUmts.  Eecl 
11  miles  North -West  from  Ghent. 

Lokeren  on  the  river  Darme  has  woollen,  cotton,  lace,  ImU 
and  hat-manufactures,  large  tobaccq  works,  and  several 
oil  mills.     13,000  inhabitants.     Distance  East  North- 
East  from  Ghent  12  miles. 

St.  Nicolas  is  a  considerable  Town,  with  a  population  St. : 
of  11,500,  various  manufactures,  and  a  large  traffic  io 
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fL4l^-   com  and  cattle.    It  has  a  spacious  Market-place,  and  a 

ms.    fine  Town-house  and  Prison.    19  miles  East  North-East 

'-v*^  fipom  Ghent. 

yeurde.  Oudenorde  or  Audenarde  is  a  well  built  Town,  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Scheldt.  It  contains  5100  inha- 
lutantii,  and  has  linen  and  woollen  manufactures.  It 
his  endnred  several  sieges,  but  is  especially  memorable 
on  account  of  the  victory  obtained  near  it  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  over  the  French,  on 
11  July,  1708.     15  miles  South  by  West  from  Ghent. 

I.JX  Rerudt^  or  Rotik^  has  a  population  of  10,000,  and 
extensive  woollen  manufactures,  and  contains  a  fine 
efaatean»  an  Hospital  and  three  Churches.  22  miles  and 
a  half  South  by  West  from  Ghent. 

'm,  Courtray  is  a  considerable  Town  on  the  river  Lys, 
eontaining  a  population  of  14,000  persons,  and  cele- 
brated for  its  linen  and  lace  manufactures.  It  was 
foraieriy  a  place  of  strength.  Philip  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Bargundy,  in  the  XlVth  century,  surrounded  it  with 
towers,  and  built  a  castle;  but  the  works  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  French  in  1744.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Town  is  Spun,  the  seat  of  the  well-known  battle 
Iwtween  the  French  and  the  Flemish  in  1302.  Cour- 
tray has  freqiiently  suffered  the  evils  of  war ;  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Revolution  it  was  twice  taken  by  tlie 
French,  in  whose  hands  it  remained  till  the  peace  of 
1814.     29  miles  South  from  Bruges. 

/^>  Dutmtetfden  is  a  small  Town  on  the  river  Yperlee. 
Formerly  the  sea  came  up  to  its  walls,  and  fonned  a 
smaJJ  harbour.  Its  trade  is  now  greatly  decayed^  but 
it  has  sdll  a  laige  annual  horse-fair,  and  the  butter  and 
dieese  of  this  place  are  noted  for  their  excellence.  Soap- 
making,  salt- refining,  and  brewing,  are  also  carried  on. 
The  Town  possesses  a  fine  Church.  16  miles  South  of 
Ostend. 
••■VI.  Fumes  is  a  small  neat  Town  near  the  sea,  with  an 
elegant  Town-house,  and  a  population  of  about  3500. 
It  has  a  brisk  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  17  miles 
South-West  from  Ostend. 
-"'^.  GrtanmonU  or  Geerisberghe,  on  the  Dender,  has 
6000  inhabitants,  and  manufactures. 

*fi  Menin  is  situated  on  the  river  Lys,  and  is  fortified 
mm!  well-buiit.  Table  linen,  lace,  silk,  stuffs,  oil, 
^p,  and  tobacco,  are  manufactured  by  the  inha- 
bitants. It  has  been  frequently  besieged,  on  the  last 
occasion  by  the  French  in  the  Spring  of  1794.  Popu- 
lation 4600.  Distant  nearly  South  from  Bruges  31 
uiilef^ 

'^.  Nieuport  (formerly  called  Sandisho)  is  a  fortified 
Town,  about  three  miles  from  the  coast,  with  a  toler- 
«hle  harboar,  but  not  much  trade.  The  inhabitants  are 
3000  in  number ;  and  navigation,  the  herring  fishery, 
aad  the  manufacture  of  nets  and  cordage  furnish  them 
with  occapatjon.     11  miles  South-West  from  Ostend. 

''*-  Ottejid  is  a  Sea-port;  its  harbour,  though  formed 
nwrely  by  the  entrance  of  the  tide  into  the  mouth  of  a 
*nall  river,  and  accessible  to  ships  of  burden  only  at 
bigh  water,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  on  the  flat  coast 
e[  this  Province.  On  its  capture  by  the  French  in 
1^94,  it  lost  in  a  great  measure  the  commerce  of  which 
fer  some  years  it  had  been  the  seat  5  but  since  1814  its 
trade  has  much  revived.  Its  principal  communicatiou 
»  now  with  England,  and  regular  packets  run  between 
tlMs  place  and  Dover,  Ramsgate,  &c.  It  impoiLs 
colonial  and  other  foreign  goods  for  the  supply  of  the 
JBtcrior,  and  in  return  exports  the  agricultural  and 
^aacu&ctured  produce  of  Flanders.  Ostend  still  retains 
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its  old  fortifications,  a  large  mound  of  earth,  and  a 
moat,  and  by  inundating  part  of  the  neighbouring 
country^  the  approach  to  it  may  be  made  very  difficult. 
The  streets  are  straight,  and  most  of  the  houses,  though 
rather  low,  are  well  built ;  the  Town-house  is  the  only 
public  edifice  worthy  of  notice.  Ostend  is  remarkable 
^r  having  sustained  an  obstinate  siege  (from  1601 
to  1604)  by  the  Spaniards,  who  at  length  obliged  it 
to  capitulate.     Population  11,000.     West  from  Bruges 

14  miles.  North  latitude  51°  16^  East  longitude 
2*»  54'. 

Poperingen  is  seated  on  the  small  river  Schipvaer,  Poperingen. 
and  has  several  well-built  Churches.     Population  9000. 
Coarse  woollens,  serge,  &c.  are  manufactured,  and  there 

15  a  good  trade  in  hops,  which  are  largely  cultivated 
in  the  neighbourhood.  31  miles  South  by  West  from 
Ostend. 

Roulen,  situated  on  the  Mandel,  has  manufactures  Roulers. 
of  linen,  and  a  population  of  8500  persons.     Distant 
nearly  South  from  Bruges  18  miles. 

Thielt  has  a  Castle,  and  10,000  inhabitants ;  Thorcyid^  Thielt,  tuc, 
an  old  Town,  has  5000  inhabitants  ;  fVameton^  on  the 
Lys,  5500.     All  these  places  carry  on  manufactures 
more  or  less,  and  principally  of  the  kinds  mentioned 
under  the  other  towns  of  Flanders. 

Ypres  is  an  important  Town,  seated  in  a  plain  on  the  Ypres. 
small  river  Yperlee,  and  is  fortified  and  well-built.  Its 
principal  structures  are  the  Town-hall,  a  Gothic  build- 
ing, the  Cathedral  and  other  Churches,  the  Exchange, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  public  School. 
It  was  formerly  noted  for  its  woollen  manufactures ; 
but  these  have  given  way  to  the  fabrication  of  linen, 
lace,  cotton,  thread,  &c.  It  has  two  fairs  in  the  year. 
Population  16,000.     29  miles  South  from  Ostend. 

FLANK,     ^ 

Flank, 

Fla'nker.  y  lank  andjlankc :  from  the  Gr.  Xa^wv, 
ilia^  says  Menage,  ingeniosiua,  credo  quam  verius,  adds 
Skinner.  The  Dutch,  German,  and  English  Lank, 
seem  to  direct  us  to  the  A.  S.  leng-ian,  to  long  or 
lengthen^  to  extend :  the  difficulty  is  to  account  for  the 
F.     Wachter  says,  prteposito  digamma  Molico, 

Flank,  the  noun,  is  applied  generally  to  the  long  or 
lengthened  side  of  any  thing  ;  particularly,  to 

That  part  of  an  animal  which  extends  from  the  ribs 
to  the  thigh. 

To  flank  ;  to  be  or  lie,  to  stand  or  be  stationed,  on 
the  side ;  and  thus,  to  cover  or  protect,  guard  or  defend 
it. 

Our  eiKrnies  made  certain  loope^holes  in  the  wall,  thorow  the 
which  the^  JiaHckintf  and  scouring  all  the  ditch  with  their  hatque* 
bussie,  Slopped  our  former  course  of  carying,  or  going  that  way  any 
more,  without  certaine  and  expresse  danger. 
Hakluyt.    Voyage,  6fc.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  fol.  123.    T%e  LM9e  of  Pdmag, 

In  the  castle  was  placed  that  famous  gentleman  Andrea  Bragadino, 
who  with  a  diligent  gard  had  charge  on  that  part  of  the  castle  princi- 
pally, next  vBto  the  sea  side,  trimming  and  digging  out  new/fuNci^a 
for  the  better  defence  of  the  arsenal. 

Id.    lb.  fol.  122.     The  Lo$»c  0/ Famag. 

Some  had  the  mainferres,  the  close  gantlettos,  ike  guistettes,  the 
flancardea  droped  U  gutted  with  red,  and  other  h^d  tbS  spekeled 
greae.  HaU.     Henry  IV.     Tkefynte  Yere. 

Next  these  came  Tyne,  along  whose  stony  baocke 

That  Romaine  monarch  built  a,Vrasep  wall, 
Which  mote  the  feebled  Britons  strongly^ncile 

Against  the  Plcts,  that  swarmed  eve^  all. 

Speiuet.    Faerie  Qmaeme,  beok  iv.  can.  1 1 . 

The  ^Ae%jjldnke$,  and  bellie  [of  the  chifndeon']  meet  togfther,  a^ 
in  fishes.  *  Hoiiand,    i'/mie,  vol.  i.fol.  215. 


^K,  v."!      Fr.  n.JlanCy  v.Jlanquer;  It,  Jianco^ 
K,  n.      >Jiancheggiare ;  Dutch,  lancke  ;    Ger. 
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KLAXK.         At  daie  breakiogi  the  Iflgioni  appointtd  far  the  fiemket,  either  for 

feare,  or  contempt,  abandoned  their  otandinfs ;  and  aeaeed  on  the 

PliAP.      ^hc  £tlde  adioiningi  beyond  the  manhea. 
V  J  ^  -^  ^  Grenewey,    7Vic«faff»  fol.  26. 

8.  Tliere  are  other  nilet  concerning  the  situation  o(  trees ;  the  former 
Mthor  commending  the  north-east  wind  both  for  the  floorishing  of  the 
tree,  and  advantage  of  the  timber;  but  to  my  obeervation,  in  our 
climates,  where  those  sharpe  winds  do  rather  .^bUer  then  blow  folly 
opposite  upon  our  plantations,  they  thrive  beat 

Evefyn,     Oh  Fbre§i  TWet,  ch.  iii.  fol.  12. 

By  the  rich  scent  we  found  our  perfum*d  pray. 

Which,  fiancKd  with  rocks,  did  dose  in  covert  lie ; 

And  round  about  their  murdering  caooon  lay. 
At  once  to  threaten  and  invite  the  eye. 

Dryden.    Ammt  JUirabHU,  st  26. 

And  yet  in  town  and  country  prospects  pleese 
Where  stately  colonades  are  flamk*d  with  trees. 

Pitt,    JSpisth  to  J,  Pitt,  Etq. 

In  Older  just  the  ready  squadrons  ride, 
Then  wheeling  to  the  right  and  left  divide, 
Toflonh  the  foot,  and  guard  each  naked  side. 

Rawe.    Luean,  book  iv. 

Tlie  French  infantry,  posted  at  Blenheim,  making  at  the  same  time 
a  terrible  fire  from  behind  some  hedges  on  their  JIani  which  were 
advanced  too  near  the  village,  so  that  the  first  line  was  put  into  such 
disorder,  that  part  of  them  retired  beyond  the  rivulet. 

TytuUUL     History  of  England,     3^im«,  1704. 

B^  great  Antilochus,  Atymnius  dies, 
Pierc'd  in  ihtJIattA,  lamented  youth  he  lies. 

Pope.    Homer.    Hiad,  book  xvi. 

For  this  aasanlt  should  either  quarter  feel 
Again  tojhnk  the  tempest  she  might  reel. 

Falconer,     The  Skipwreck. 

Would  an  officer  emplojr  one  of  these  corps  [the  volunteer]  to 
cover  hiaJUmAf  or  to  maintain  an  important  post. 
IVindkam,  ^eecAM,  vol.  ii.  p.  113.    Local  Militia,  April  \2,\dXi%, 

FLANNEL,  pannus  spongioma^  bibulus  et  moUii; 
perhaps,  says  Skinner,  from  lanula,  diminutive  of  lana^ 
wool. 

There  the  Oenerall  went  on  shore  in  his  barge,  and  by  chance  met 
a  canoe  of  Dominicans,  to  the  people  whereof  he  gaue  a  yellow  waist- 
coate  of  /lanell  wad  an  handkerchief;  and  they  gaue  him  such  fruits 
u  they  had. 

Hakluyt,     Voyage,  8fc.  vol.  iii.  fol.  384.    Sir  F.  Drake. 

Fal.  Well,  I  am  vour  theame,  you  haue  the  start  of  me,  1  am 
detected :  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  Welsh  ^imr//. 

Skaktpeare.     Merry  WiueM  of  Windtor,  fol.  60. 
Where  the  brass  knocker  wrapt  \j\/tannel  band, 
Forbids  the  thunder  of  the  footman's  hand. 

Gay,     TVivia,  book  ii. 

Flannel  is  composed  of  woof  and  warp,  and  is 
woven  on  a  loom  with  two  treadles,  afler  the  manner  of 
Baize.  Those  of  England  and  Wales  are  in  the  highest 
esteem.  It  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  therefore 
well  adapted  for  warm  clothing. 


FLAP,  ». 

Flap,  n. 

Fla'pper, 

Flap-dragon,  c. 

Flap-draoon,  n. 

Flap-eared, 

Flap-jack, 

Flap-mouthed. 


Skinner  thinks  with  Dr.  Th. 
H.,  that  the  verb  is  from  the  It. 
fiappare,  flcuacaceTt ;  and  this 
either  from  the  Lat.  flabrum  or 
flcLcceacere,  The  noun,  «c.  a 
fly-ilap,  from  the  Dutch,  Jiabht^ 
mu^ounoA  colaphug,  whidi  Min- 
shew  says,  is  from  the  sound 
made  in  striking  at  flies.  The  similarity  observable  in 
the  applications  of  the  words,  lap^  (q,  v.)  and^ji;,  leads 
to  a  suspicion  that  they  have  the  same  origin ;  f  pre- 
fixed to  the  latter.     Junius  says. 

Flap,  is  the  extremity  of  any  thing  sofl  and  pendu- 
lous, and  which  is  shaken  by  any  slight  motion.  To 
Jiftp  is 

To  move,  fidl  or  strike  with  hjiap;  that  is»  with  the 
motion  of  such  sofl  and  pendulous  substance. 


AJiap-droffon  is  a  small  inflammable  substance  set    ?u?. 
on  float  in  a  glass  of  liquor.    To  swallow  this  unhurt  ^*^v^ 
while  flaming  was  a  proof  of  dexterity  in  a  toper,  and 
candle  ends  were  sometimes  used  as  the  ne  plm  ulHma 
of  the  exereiae.     In  our  times,  raisins  in  hot  brandy 
form  one  of  the  Christmas  gambols  of  children. 

AJiap-jctck^  from  a  quotation  prodneed  by  Arch- 
deacon Nares,  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  pancake. 
Hie  were  fartoora  a  fered  and  floweo  to  PeerMs  beines 
And  Jlapen  on  whit  flailea.  fro  morwe  tU  evene. 

Piert  PlouAnum.     Fiiion,  p.  137. 
For  (ouoth  he)  when  many  fliea  stoode  feeding  vppon  hi*  rawe 
6esh,  and  had  well  fed  themselues,  he  was  contented  at  another's  per- 
ewasion  to  haue  themjiapt  awaie. 

mUoH.    The  Arte  of  Rketorique,  fol.  201 . 

This  ilk  Dares  berand  his  hede  on  hie, 
Reddy  for  batell  schew  furtb,  that  raycht  se 
His  schulderis  brade,  and  swaickis  here  and  thare 
His  armes  straucht,  with  ^ieflappi*  in  the  ah». 

Douglas,    Eneados,  book  v.  fol.  140. 

Crbd.  With  what  a  lye  you'd  Jlap  me  in  the  mouth  ! 

Cariwright.     Tke  Ordinary,  act  ii.  sc  5. 

With  the  rest  of  his  tail  hejlapped  and  beat  her  legs. 

Holland.     P/uiarcA,  fol.  792. 

'niey  will>Iap  the  lye  in  Trnth'a  teeth,  tho  she  visibly  stand  before 
their  face  without  any  vizard. 

Howell.    Letter  43 .  book  Vii. 

Thou  greene  sarcenet  Jtap  for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassell  of  a  prodi- 
gal's purse  thou. 

Shakspeare,     Troilus  and  Cressida,  fol.  100. 

But  to  make  an  end  of  the  ship,  to  see  how  the  sea  flap-drayon^d 
U.  Id,     Winter' t  Talc,  fol  289. 

Alio.  From  stabbing  of  armes»  flap^ragome,  healths,  whiffes  and 
all  such  swaggering  humonra. 

Chorus.  Good  Mercury  defend  us. 

Ben  Jonttm.     Cynthia's  Revels,  fol.  1234. 
VkV,  V\t  py  afore,  and  have  the  hon-fire  made, 

My  fire-works,  %xi'\flap^ragons,  and  good  back-rack, 
With  a  peck  of  litUe  fishes,  to  drink  down 
To  healths  to  this  day, 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Beggars  Bushy  act  t.  sc.  2. 
Kara.  Patience,  I  pray  you,  'twas  a  fault  vnwilling. 
Pit.  a  horson,  btetle-headed,^/rp-rare<if  knave. 

Shaktpeare.     Taming  of  the  Shrew,  fo!.  222. 

Tis  in  request  among  gentlemen's  daughters  to  devour  their  cheese- 
cakes, apple-pies,  cream  and  custards,  ^<ip-jaM«,  and  pan-puddings. 
Brome.     The  Merry  Beiggttm  act  ii. 

.  Come,  thou  shalt  go  home,  and  we'll  have  flesh  for  ho1y-da3f^,  fi«h 
for  fissting-days,  and  moreover  puddings  and  Jtap-jacke  /  thou  ahali 
be  welcome.  Shakspeare,    Periciee,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

When  he  had  ceased  his  ill-resonnding  noise. 

Another ^a;>-moa</A'tf  mourner,  black  and  grim, 
Against'  the  welkin  vollies  forth  bts  voice  : 
Another  and  another  answer  him. 

Id.     Vemsa  and  Adonis. 
In  the  last  place,  for  the  Dira,  or  flying  pest,  which  flapping  on 
the  shield  of  Tumus,  and  fluttering  about  his  head,  disheartened  bin 
in  the  duel,  and  presag'd  to  him  his  approaching  deathj  I  might  have 
plac'd  it  more  properly  amongst  the  objections. 

Dryden.     Dedication  to  the  .Xneid. 
I  spoke  with  him,  and  took  much  notice  of  him,  be  had  an  old 
black  hat  on,  ^sxjlapped,  and  a  pair  of  Spanish  leather  shoes. 
Stale   TriaU       31    Charles  IL  \inno   1679.      Trt'al  of     Thomas 
fVhitebread  and  others. 
Did  not  the  tender  nonsence  strike, 
Contempt  and  scorn  might  look  dislike ; 
Forbidding  airs  might  thin  the  place. 
The  slightest^/)  a  lly  can  chase. 

Gag,    Fable  8.     The  Lady  eusdike  Wasp. 
Oh  !  grievance  sore,  and  listless  dull  delay. 
To  waste  on  sluggish  hulks  tlie  sweetest  breexe  t 
What  leagues  are  lost  before  the  dawn  of  day, 
Hitts  loitering  pensive  on  the  willing  seas, 
T^t  flapping  sail  haul'd  down  to  halt  for  logs  like  dieae. 

Byron.    Childe  HaroUCs  Pilgrisna^,  can.  9. 
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FLAP.       Q.  Did  you  tet  tay  body,  before  that,  have  bold  of  ib^Jlap  of  Mr. 
^      O'Coooor^  QO«t  ? 
PUSH.   Ertkme,  l^teecket,  vol.  iv.  p.  229.  Trial  of  the  Eari  of  TAanetf  ^c. 

FLARE,  Skinner  says.  Flare  in  ones  eyes,  oculia  in* 
Oar  luca  cbvertari ;  I  know  not  whether  from  the  Dutch 
fiedereuj  toUtarej  vagaf%  q.  d.  oculot  cireumcolUare^ 
£trca  oeulo9  vagari :  to  flit  or  fly  before  or  around  the 
eye,  glaring  light. 

To  fed  or  cause  to  feel,  to  throw  forth  or  emit,  a 
broad,  dazzling,  glaring  Kc^t. 

But  qaaint  pride 

Hath  taught  her  aoos  to  wound  their  mother's  side. 
And  gage  the  depth,  to  search  tor  flaring  shells, 
In  whoae  bright  boapme  spumy  Bacchus  swells. 

O.  Fletcher.    Chrii^s  Triumph  on  Earth, 


For  all  the  fights 


I  have  Cought  for  you  on  land  ;  the  fears  at  sea. 
Where  I  have  tugged  with  tempests,  stood  storms  a  midnight ; 
Out-star'd  the  flaring  lightning,  and  the  next  morning 
Chas'd  the  unruly  stubborn  Turk  with  thunder. 

Davenport,     The  City  Nighi'tap,  act  fii  sc.  1. 

Her  chaste  and  modest  vail,  surrounded  with  celestial  beams,  they 
o?er-laid  with  wontoo  tresses,  and  in  a  flaring  tire  bespecicrd  her 
with  all  the  gaudy  allurements  of  a  whore. 

Hiilion,     Of  Hefirmation  in  England^  book  i. 

Thy  way  vnhappy  ahouldst  thou  take 
From  Tyber's  oank  to  Leman  lake. 
Thou  art  an  aged  priest  no  more 
But  a  young ^ortH^  painted  whore : 
Thy  sex  is  lost,  thy  town  is  gone ; 
Mo  longer  Rome,  bat  Babykin. 

Prior*    Ahna,  can.  2. 
Now  the  fhrill  lark  in  ether  Boats, 
And  carols  wild  her  liouid  notes ; 
VThile  Phcebus,  in  his  lusty  pride, 
W^  flaring  beuns  flings  far  and  wide. 

Llogd,     To  the  Moon, 

Have  we  not  seen  round  Britain's  peopled  shore. 
Her  useful  sons  exchang'd  for  useless  ore  ? 
Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste, 
likmJ9aHng  tapers  bright'ning  as  they  waste. 

Goldmniih,     Tie  TVaveOer, 

FLASH,  vTk      Junius  from  the  Gr.  (pXo^,  flame ; 

Flash*  n,     > Skinner  from  the  verb  to  blaze.     It  is 

Fla'suy,  J  not  improbable  from  the  verb  iojly,  to 
flit«  to  flick«r,  A.  S.JUoceritm. 

To  have  or  give  a  dazzling,  glittering  or  shining 
■ppeamice  ;  to  throw  forth  or  emit  a  sudden  and  tran- 
sient blaase  or  flame ;  and,  generally,  (lit.  and  met.)  to 
throw  or  niah  forth  suddenly,  so  as  to  produce  a  shining 
or  showy  appearance. 

**  A  floMh^^  Grose  says,  '*  is  a  supply  of  water  from 
the  lodes  oa  the  Thames,  to  assist  the  barges."  And 
Pegge,  in  faaa  Supplement,  *'  Any  pool  of  water."  See 
the  Quotation  from  Drayton. 

FZot^,  the  adjective.  Skinner  is  inclined  to  derive 
from  the  I^at.  flacddus ;  but  it  appears  merely  a  con- 
sequential usage  of  the  verb ;  showy,  vain,  spiritless, 
aod  thus,  tasteless,  insipid. 

^^erof  eometh  that  horible  and  hroodtflaohing'  flame  of  fVre  ?  It 
fffOBg  of  one  liCel  sparke.  Udatt.    JameOf  en.  iii. 

When  loe  ih^JUohmge  flames  alof^  the  battlements  had  cought 
Of  Tom  as  noble  tower,  and  vp  to  heauen  they  cracklinge  raught. 
Phaer,     Virgil,     JSneidotf  hook  xii. 

8o  did  Sir  Artegall  upon  her  lay, 

As  if  she  bad  an  yrou  and  vile  beene, 
Thml  flakes  of  fire,  bright  as  the  sunny  ray, 

Oat  of  her  ateely  armes  were  flashing  scene, 

Sptnoer,    Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  can.  6. 

Tel  will  a  many  little  suraes  be 
"    r  upon  the  rocke  niU  bosily, 


And  doe  the  best  they  can  to  kiss  her  feet 
But  that  their  power  and  will  not  equal  meet* 

Browne.    Britunmof*  PaMtoraU,  book  ii.  song  3. 
Lin.  Oft  have  I  seasoned  savoury  periods 

With  Bugar'd  words,  to  delude  Gustus'  taste. 
And  oft  embellished  my  entreative  phrase, 
With  smelling  flowers  of  vemant  rhetoric. 
Limning  andyloaAtn^  it  with  various  dyes 
To  draw  proud  Viaus  to  me  by  the  eyes. 

Brewer,     Lingua,  act  i.  sc,  1. 
Yet  still  the  daogerons  dykes,  from  shot  do  them  secure, 
Where  they  [mallards,  £cc.]  from  flath  to  flaeh  like  the  full  epicure 
Waft,  as  they  lov'd  to  change  their  diet  every  meal. 

Dragton,    Po/y-olMoN,  song  25. 
And  so,  whilst  I  cast  on  thy  funeral  pile 
The  crown  of  bays,  O  let  it  crack  awhile, 
And  spit  disdain,  till  the  devouring ,^dtA«e 
Sock  all  the  moisture  op,  then  turn  to  ashes. 

Carew,    An  Elegg  upon  the  Dealh  ^  Dr.  Donne, 

Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made  of 
them  by  others :  but  that  would  be,  onely  in  the  lesse  important 
aignments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books :  else  distilled  books  are  like 
conmon  distilled  waters, /aM|f  things. 

Bacon.    EuaybO.     Of  Studieo, 

At  last,  in  a  good  hoar,  we  axe  come  to  his  farewel,  which  is  to  be 
a  concluding  taste  of  his  jabberment  in  law,  the  flaohiett  and  the 
fustiest  that  ever  corrupted  in  auch  an  unswili'd  hogshead. 

Milton,     Doctrine,  ^c.  of  Divorce, 

But  sometimes  so  shaken  be  these  shell-fishes  with  the  feare  of 
flaehie  lightenings,  that  they  become  emptie  or  bring  forth  feble 
young  ones,  or  at  least  wise  by  some  abortive  defects  they  slip  and 
ran  on.  Uolkmd,    ^wmmVumk,  fol.  239.    Julianut, 

So  much  the  greater  is  their  sinne,  that  seek  to  flash  out  these 
flmhingo,  Purehm,    Pilgrimage,  book  i.  ch.  v. 

The  arguments  of  the  Grecian,  drawn  from  reason,  work  themselves 
into  your  understanding,  and  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  in 
yoor  mind ;  those  of  the  Roman,  drawn  from  wit,  flath  immediately 
on  your  imagination,  but  leave  no  durable  effect. 

Drgden.     Prooe  Worke,  voL  ii.  p.  419.     The  Life  of  Plutarch, 

Wit  shoots  in  vain  its  momentary  fires. 
The  meteor  drops,  and  in  o.flaMh  expires. 

Pope,     The  Dnnciad,  book  iv. 

Hart.  Yet  it  is  sometimes  too  late  with  some  of  your  young,  ter- 
magant, flaohg  sinnen — you  have  all  the  gilt  of  the  intention,  and 
of  the  plea 


FLASH 
FLASK. 


leasure  of  the  practice. 

Congrevo,     The  Old  Bachelor,  act  i. 

From  amidst  this  thick  darkness  the  lightningi,  those  swift  execu- 
tioners of  divine  vengeance,  shall  flaok  abroad  over  the  earth,  while 
ten  thousand  thunders,  roUing  from  the  glorious  God  tbatmaketh  them 
shall  at  once  utter  their  tremendous  voices ;  as  it  is  written  again  in 
the  same  book  of  PMdms  |  "  Our  God  shall  come  and  shall  not  keep 
silence.'^ 


Home,     ff^frhe. 


Diteoune  6, 


r,  vol.  V.  p.  110.    The  King  of  Ohrg. 

So^  flashing  wide,  now  glancing  as  in  play. 
Swift  beyond  thought  the  lightnings  pass  away. 

Cot^.     Truth, 

Those  sallies  of  jollity  in  the  house  of  feasting  are  often  forced  from 
a  troubled  mind ;  like  flathet  from  the  black  cloud,  which,  after  a 
momentary  effulgence,  are  succeeded  by  thicker  darkness. 

BUdr.     Sermon  13.  vol.  ii. 

At  the  same  moment  that  he  asseru  the  high  bailiff  was  intimidated 
(Lord  Mulgrave)  pronounces  a  flashy  panegyric  upon  the  firmness 
and  intrepidity  of  the  very  man  he  affirms  to  be  thus  terrified. 
Fox.    Speecha,  vol.  ii.  p.  462.  Westminster  Scrutiny,  June  B,  1784. 

FLASK,  \     A.  S.Jlaxa;  Gejc. Jicucbe ;  Ii, fiasco; 
Fla'sket.  J  Sp.  floico,  fiasco.     See  Flagon,  ante, 
Ray  calls  a  fioAtt,  a  bottle  made  in  fashion  of  a 
barrel ;  and  Grose,  flasket,  a  long,  shallow  basket. 

This  sulphurous  flask,  therefore,  dyes  in  his  own  smok:  onely 
leaving  an  hatefull  stench  behind. 

Hall.     Cont,    Hezekiah  and  Senacherib,  voL  i.  fol.  1293. 

Where  also  there  is  one  Canephoros,  to  wit,  a  virgin  bearing  upon 
her  bead  9,  flasket  of  holy  reliques  ;  all  of  Scopes  his  making. 

Holland,    Pbnie,  vol.  ii.  fol  567. 
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Tliev  [rood  qualities]  have  all  a  tanj*  of  \u<  testy  humour,  that 
shows  itself  in  all  he  says  and  does  :  like  a  drop  of  oil  lelt  in  a  Jlank 
of  wine,  in  every  glass  you  lasto  it. 

SiJi4iAer/i€,     The  A/aicTs  Ijost  Prat/crj  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

The  argument  proves  too  much,  for,  hy  the  same  argument,  ti  flask 
of  air  would  have  more  intrinsic  value  than  all  the  rest  put  together ; 
since  air  is  absolutely  necessary  to  support  life  j  which  none  of  the 
rest  are. 

Waterland.     Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  186.     AppcndU^  ch.  ii. 


The  Fauns  through  everv  furrow  shot 
To  load  \\\^\z  flaskets  with  the  fruit. 

Parnell. 


Bacchus. 


FLAT,  c.  ")       "Dutch.,  plat ;  Ger.  Jlach;  Fr. 

Flat,  n,  plat ;   It.  piatto ;    Gr.    irXari/?, 

Flat,  adj.  platmty  piatto.     Menage. 

Flat-long,  Flat,  is    (by  usage  at  least) 

Fla'tly,  opposed  to   round  ;    and    thus  ; 

Fla'tness,  having  a  plane  superficies ;  level, 

Fla'tten,  y  extended,  prostrate. 

Fla'ttish,  Also,  to  eminent  or  elevated, 

Flat-bottomed,  or  projecting ;    and   thus,   low. 

Flat-headed,  depressed,  dejected,  sunk. 

Flat- NOSED,  Also,  to  deep  ;  and  thus,  shal- 

Flat-roofed,  low. 

Flat-wise.  J       Met.  1.  downright,  positive. 
2.  Depressed  or  dejected,  spiritless,  inanimate,  life- 
less, tasteless,  dull,  stupid.      A  flat,  one  easily  gulled 
or  deluded. 

And  betimes  in  the  morning  we  were  altogether  runne  and  folded 
in  amongst  flals  and  sands,  amongst  which  we  found  shoale  and 
deepe  in  euery  three  or  foure  shipes  length,  after  we  began  to  sound. 
Hakiuyt.     Voyage  J  8fc.  vol.  ill.  fol.  156.     Sir  H.  Gilbert. 

Towards  the  northe  lieth  a  nacion  called  Nasamons,  who  inhabitting 
vpon  a  flatte  shore,  be  accustomed  to  Hue  on  spoiles  of  the  sea, 
&  lye  alwayes  in  a  waytevpon  the  coast  to  spoyle  such  ships  as  suffer 
wreck.  Brende.     Quintius  Curtius^  book  iv.  fol.  71. 

They  fell  dovrne  flatte  on  theyr  faces  before  the  throne. 

Bale.     Image,  part  i.  sig.  N  7. 

Whcrfore  they  stood  most  in  doubt  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  his  small 
and  flat-bottomed  ships. 

Hakiuyt.     Voyage,  8fc.  vol.  i.  fol.  596.     77f^  SjHinish  Armada. 

Their  houses  acre  flat  ronffed  and  built  of  lime  and  stone. 

id.     lb.  vol.  iii.  fol.  391.     New  Mexico. 

When  like  a  Phoebean  champion,  she  [Vertue]  hath  routed  the 
army  of  her  enemies,  flatted  their  strongest  forts,  brought  the 
miglitiest  of  her  foes,  in  a  chained  subjection,  to  humour  the  motions 
of  her  thronged  chariot,  and  be  the  gaze  of  the  abusive  world. 

Fe/tham.     Resolve  4. 

Tt  may  be  apprehended  that  the  retrenchment  of  these  pleasant 
liberties,  m^iy  flat  and  dead  the  taste  of  conversation. 

Afountague.     Devout e  Essay es,  Treat.  12.  vol.  i.  sec.  3. 

After  this  the  Britains  drew  back  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
and  acquainted  with  those  places,  cross'd  over;  where  the  Romans  fol- 
lowing them  through  bogs  and  dangerous  ^a/j,  hazarded  the  loss  of 
all.  Milton.     History  of  England^  book  ii. 

This  is  moTite  potiri,  to  get  the  hill.  For  no  perfect  discovery  can 
be  made  upon  ^flat  or  a  levell. 

Ben  Jonson.     Discoveries,  fol.  122. 

Ant,  What  a  blow  was  there  given  ? 

Sbb.  And  it  had  not  falne^a/  long. 

Shakspeare.     Tempest ,  fol.  7. 

IsAB.  Tliat  in  the  captaine's  but  a  chollericke  word. 
Which  in  the  souldier  Isflat  blasphemie. 

Id.     Measure  for  Measure,  fol.  68. 
Jes.  Nay,  you  need  not  feare  vs  Lorenzo,  Launcelot  and  I  are  out, 
he  tells  me  flatly  there  is  no  mercy  for  me  in  heaupn,  because  I  am  a 
.lew's  daughter.  Id.     Merchant  of  Venice,  ioX.  \7 7. 

«— — — — ^— —  Unjust  thou  saist. 
Flatly  unjust,  to  bind  with  laws  the  free, 
And  equal  over  equals  to  let  reigne. 
One  over  all  with  unsucceeded  power. 

Mttton.     Paradise  Lost,  book  v.  1.  819. 


Whcrof  to  help  those  many  infirmities,  which  he  reckons  up,  rude- 
ness, impertinency,  flatnesSf  and  the  like,   we  have  a  remedy  of  " 
God's  finding  out,  which  is  not  Liturgy,  but  his  own  free  spirit. 
Milton.     j4nswcr  to  E*kon  Busilike, 

Howbeit,  wonderful  it  remaineth  still,  how  it  should  become  a 
globe,  considering  so  greaLtflatnesse  of  plaines  and  seas. 

Holland.     Phnie,  vol.  i.  fol.  31. 

Leo.  The  prince  hag  been  upon  him, 

What  R  flatten  face  he  has  now  1  it  takesj  believe  it ; 
How  like  an  ass  he  looks. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Humourous  Ueutenant,  act  iii.  sc.  5. 

Just  as  in  our  streets,  when  the  people  stay 

'Jo  see  the  prince  and  so  fill  up  the  way 

Tliat  weesels  scarce  could  passe,  whe  she  comes  nere 

They  throng,  and  cleave  up,  and  a  passage  cleare. 

As  if  for  that  time  their  round  bodies  flatned  were. 

Donne.     7'he  Progresse  of  the  Soule,  song  \.\.  14. 

He  maketh  all  preparation  to  inuade  the  Isle  of  Mona  strong  with 
inhabitants,  and  a  receptacle  of  fugitiues;  and  buWdeih  flat-bottom<fe 
vessels,  because  the  sea  is  shallow,  and  landing  vncertaine. 

Grenewey.     Tacitus,  foL  209. 

Whilst  they,  sir,  to  relieve  him  in  the  fable, 
Make  their  loose  comments  upon  ever>'  word. 
Gesture,  or  look,  I  use  ;  mock  me  all  over; 
From  my  flat  cap  unto  my  shining  shoes. 
Ben  Jonson.     Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  act  ii.  sc.  1 . 

• A  sharp-pointed  hat, 

(Now  that  you  see  the  gallants  ^W  flat-headed^) 
Appears  not  so  ridiculous,  as  a  yonker. 
Without  a  love-intrigue. 

Digby,     Elvira,  act  in. 

They  are  bigge-boned,  broad -faced,  flat-nosed,  and  small-footed, 
like  the  Tartars. 

Purchas.     Pilgrimage,  book  viii.ch.  iii.  sec.  6. 

After  which  commeth  the  broad  bit  of  the  plough-sheare  indecl, 
Wm^  flat-wise,  and  in  earing xasteth  up  all  before  it,  and  denseth  the 
fiirrow.  Holland.     Piinie,  vol.  i.  fol.  578. 

The  houses  are  of  bricke,  flat-roofed  (a  thing  generall  in  tiiof^e 
hotter  countries)  ieting  ouer  to  shaddow  the  narrow  streets. 

Purchas.     Pilgrinuige,  book  vi.  ch.  v.  sec.  4. 

Still  over  head 

The  mingling  tempest  weaves  its  gloom,  and  still 
The  deluge  deepens ;  till  the  fields  around 
Lie  sunk,  a^ad  flatted,  in  the  sordid  wave. 

Thomson.     Autumn. 

It  is  true,  he  runs  into  a^flat  of  thought,  sometimes  for  a  hundred 
lines  together,  but  it  is  when  he  has  got  into  a  track  of  Scripture. 
Dry  den.     Prose  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  94.     On  the  Origin  and  Progreu 
of  Satire. 

To  serve  all  times  he  could  distinctions  coin, 
And  with  great  e^cflat  contradictions  joio. 

Id.     Tarquin  and  Tullia. 
A  real  presence  all  her  sons  allow, 
And  yet  'lis  flat  idolatry  to  bow. 
Because  the  Godhead's  there  they  know  not  how. 

Id.     The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

He  was  so  far  from  spreading  copies  of  his  explanation,  at  taking 
the  oath,  that  he  flat/y  refused  to  give  a  kind,  and  discreet  friend, 
then  iu  his  chamber,  a  copy  of  it,  lest  it  might  go  abroad. 
State  Trials.     33  Charles  IL  Anno  1681.     The  Earl  of  Argyle  for 
High  Treason. 

The  poet  could  not  keep  up  his  narration  all  along  in  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  an  heroic  style :  he  has  here  sunk  into  the 
flatness  of  pro>e. 

Addtson.     Notes  on  the  Stories  in  Ovid,  book  iii.     Fable  1.  31. 

These  worms  are  small  and  black,  lodging  in  a  greyish  shell,  they 
have  IsLVge  flatfish  heads,  a  large  mouth,  with  four  black  jaws. 

Derham.     Physico-Theology,  book  iv.  ch.  xi.  note  22. 

We  strewed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  some  beaten  sulphur,  and 
then  covered  it  pretty  well  with  some  of  these  plates,  which  were 
laid  on  flat-wise. 

Boyle.      Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  785.     Essay  on  the  Porousness  of  Solid 
Bodies. 

The  pods  (cocoa  and  cocA)  which  seldom  contain  less  than  thirty 
nuts  of  the  size  of  sl  flatted  olive,  grow  upon  the  stem  tnd  principal 
branches.  Granger,     The  Sugar  Cane,  hiwk  i. 
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pTiT       rail  Saxon  style  begins  to  be  defiDed  by  JUd  and  round  arches,  by 
I.      ioiB«  anduUtiog  zigxags  on  certain  old  fabricks,  and  by  a  very  few 
nitirt  otbtr  characteristics,  all  efidences  of  barbarous  and  ignorant  times. 
^^^^  Waipoie,    Amecdaie$ofPamting,^o\.'\.^.\^\. 

Bat  it  is  certain,  from  Cicero's  accoout,  that  he  was  admitted  to  an 
lodiwce ;  and  when  be  began  to  press,  and  even  supplicate  him  in  a. 
oaoner  the  most  affecting,  that  Pompey/a//y  refused  to  help  him. 
Middieion.     The  Life  of  Gcero,  vol.  i.  p.  373. 

Tbe  truth  is,  that  many  minds  arc  nol  so  indisposed  to  any  thing 
whicfa  can  be  oflercd  to  them,  as  they  are  to  the  Jtainem  of  being  con- 
tent with  common  leaaoM:  aind  what  is  most  to  be  lamented,  mindi 
coiucious  of  superiority  are  the  most  liable  to  this  repugnancy. 
Pakf.  Nmimrai  Tkeoiogy,  ch.  xxiii.  Of  the  Penonality  of  the 
Dcitff. 

The  ordinary  shape  of  the  fish's  eye  being  in  a  nmeh  larger  degree 
convex  than  that  of  laod««iitflMls,  a  oorrMpondiog. difference  attends 
im  BMscnlar  cimfonaedon,  vis.  that  it  is  tbrougboat  calculated  for 
jkttmmg  the  eye. 

Id.    lb,  ch.  iii.    JpplicaHon  of  the  ^rywnent, 

Othen  sav  tnat  this  event  happened  in  the  palace  of  the  Cardinal 
it  Medici,  Torrcggiano  being  jeuons  of  the  superior  honours  paid  to 
Michael  Angelo,  whose  nose  wujimitened  by  the  blow. 

mi^»ie.    4»ecdotea  of  PamUng,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 

Whilst  onr  heroes  from  home 

For  lauieb  thus  roam, 
Sboald  Vb%  fiai'-Mtom*d  boats  bnt  appear, 

Our  militia  shall  show 

No  woodeo-shoed  foe 
Can  with  freeman  in  battle  compare. 

P.  Whitehead,    An  Ocetmonal  Som^^ 

FLATA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Homopteroiu  in- 
sectB,  belonging  to  the  family  Cicadtdm^  established  by 
Fabridiis,  who  separated  it  from  the  Fulgorte  of 
Linnsus. 

Generic  character,  Anttnnm  with  three  distinct  joints, 
the  second  the  laigest,  cylindrical,  ovoid  or  nearly  glo- 
bolar, i^nserted  immediately  under  the  eyes;  head 
menWj  transverse^  and  not  prolonged,  or  at  least 
cmly  fbrming  a  blunt  point ;  ocetft  two ;  wings  very 
broad,  and  the  dytra  applied  one  against  the  other  by 
their  hinder  edge 

The  females  envelope  their  eggs  within  a  white  cot- 
t/>ny  substance,  which   is  placai  at  the  end   of  the 

The  genus  has  been  divided  into  two  sections,  accord 
iog  to  tbe  colour  of  their  wings : 

I.  The  wings  variegated  with  colours,  F.  phalenouka^ 
Pabricius;  figured  by  Degeer,  iii.  pi.  xxziii.  fig.  6. 
Found  in  Cayenne. 

IL  Wingfs  transparent,  as  F.  diapkana,  F,  fwtcaia 
of  Pabricius.  A  single  species  of  this  division  has  been 
i^nd  in  Elarope,  discovered  by  Count  Dejean  in 
Dalmntia. 


FLATIVE, 

Fljl'tuleutt, 
Flatuo'sity, 
Fla'tuous, 


\a\,  flatty  to  blow,  which,  with  the 
Gr.  0Xa V,  Vossius  thinks  a  sono  fao- 
*tum. 

That  can  or  may  blow ;  blowing, 
I  windy,  swollen  with  wind,  pufiy,  vain. 


Get.  Eat  not  too  many  of  these  apples,  the^  be  rerfjiative. 

Brewer,     Lm^fua,  act  iv.  sc.  17. 

The  pure,  light,  and  piercing  substance  of  the  fire,  being  now  con* 
^v(cd  ioto  lightning,  is  gone  and  passed  away ;  but  the  more  weigher, 
E'^,  and  JUUmletd  part  remaining  behind,  enwrapped  within  toe 
^^  alteretb  and  taketh  quite  the  coldnewe  away,  and  drinketh  up 
^  snisturcj  oMliiiig  it  more/afuow  and  windy. 

HoUcmd,    Plutarch,  fol.  577, 

^ce  M«  also  that  corn  newly  inned,  and  all  fruiu  of  trees  presently 
B?Qi  thcflr  gatberiog,  are  plump,  full  and  swelled  again*  untill  such  time 
«tKcy  bave  exhafied  forth  all  th a*  is  JIatuoutj  and  breathed  out  the 
cnfite  thereof.  /«<•     ^'  ^ol  642. 


rbe  cause  is  for  that  rhnbaib  is  a  medicine,  which  the  itomack  in  a  FLATIVE. 
small  quantity  doth  digest  and  overcome,  being  not  fUdmmk  or         — 
loathsome.  Bacm,    NaimralHiatwr^t  Ceni,  i.  sec.  44.      FLATTER. 

Chrysippus  writeth,  that  it  ia  a  soveraigne  medicloaforyCalMMt/t«f, 
and  such  as  be  opprened  with  melancholy. 

HoUand,    /VteM^  vol  ii.  fol.  M). 

In  this  disease  it  were  better  for  to  represse  the  said  windinesse 
•Xidjhtuotity,  Id.    A.  fol.  339. 

The  fourth  caoae  xMjkamotUjf:  for  wind  stirred  moveth  to  ezpell. 
Boom,    Natural  Uittory,  Ceni,  u  sec.  39. 

I  was  assailed  by  that  splenetic  passion  which  a  countrey  good 
fellow  that  had  been  a  piece  of  a  grammarian  meant,  when  he  said  he 
was  sick  of  the^dait,  and  tbe  other  hard  word  $  for  hypochondriacns 
stuck  in  his  teeth.  JUHquue  Wottoniame,  p^  497* 

The  most  sore  sign  of  a  deficient  perspiration  hjlatuleney  or  wind. 

Artuthnot,     Of  Aliments,  p.  115. 
Vegetables  abound  more  with  aerial  particles  than  animal  substances, 
and  therefore  are  mort  Jiaiuiemt.  Id,    lb.  p.  182. 

His  story  is  not  so  pleasing  u  Ariosto's ;  he  is  too Jiaiulent  some- 
times, and  sometimes  too  dry. 

Drgden.     Dedication  to  Juvenal, 

The  painfull  and  comfortless  sensations  produced  by  Jlatulenciee 
and  indigestions,  in  hypochondriac  temperamenti,  have  sometimes  been 
mistaken  for  an  anxious  state  of  mind  ;  and  the  medicines  which  re- 
lieve the  one  will  administer  comfort  to  the  other. 

Cogan,    On  the  Pattuma,  voL  i.  p.  335.    Preditposing  Causett 

FLATTER,  v,  \      D.  fleUen,  ftetteren  ;  Ft,  flater ; 
Fla^tteb,  f  which  Menage,8upported  by  various 

Fla'tteringlt,  I  preceding  Etymologists,  derives 
Fla^ttery.  )  from  flatare,  a  frequentative  of^o, 
Jlart^XQ  blow.  Flare,  fiaJbun,  fiaiare^  JlaUr,  Junius 
thinks  that  it  may  have  been  formed  ftomftat^  because 
it  is  peculiar  to  flatteren,  pland  explicaidque  manu 
(with  Kjlat  hand)  demulcere  caput  arU  genaa  eorum,  (or, 
according  to  the  common  phrase,  to  unoothen  down 
those)  into  whose  favour  they  would  insinuate  them- 
selves. The  Lat  palpate  is  to  touch  or  stroke  gently 
and  softly,  and  thus,  to  caress,  to  flatter  ;  and  pcipum, 
a  gentle  stroke ;  flaUery,  According  to  the  Etymology 
of  Menage,  « 

To  breathe  or  whisper,  nc,  praise  or  pleasing  words 
into  the  ear ; — (of  Junius.)  to  smoothen  or  soften  down, 
to  soothe  or  lull,  to  please  or  gratify,  «c.  by  praise  or 
pleasing  words,  or  actions. 

For  thees  frerere,>Ca/ererfe  me.  while  he  fond  me  riche. 

Piers  PtoHhman,     VUion,  p.  202. 

Ry^  so/laterers  and  folcs.  aren  yt  fend  procuratores. 
Entysen  men  horgh  here  tales,  to  synne  and  to  harlotrie. 

Id.    76.  p.  114. 
Fortune  gznjiaterie  ^nne.  tha5nm  fewe  )at  were  alyve. 

Id.    lb,  p.  39? 

O  soden  hap,  O  thon  fortune  unstable 
Like  to  the  scorpion  so  deeeivabliL 
That>li[tfres#  with  thy  hed  whan  tboa  wolt  sting. 

Chaucer.    The  Marchantea  Tale,  v.  9933. 

Tliou  shalt  eke  eschue  the  conceilling  of  all  Jiatterert,  swiche  as 
enforcen  hem  rather  to  preisen  youre  persone  hjjlaterie,  than  for  to 
tell  you  the  sothfastnesse  of  tbinges. 

Id.     The  Taie  of  Melibeut,  vol  ii.  p.  89. 

And  thus  with  fained  flattering  and  japes. 
He  made  the  persone,  and  the  peple,  his  apes. 

Id,     The  Prologue,  v.  707. 
Som  saiden,  that  we  ben  in  herte  most  esed 
Whan  that  we  ben  fflatered  and  yf»eised  : 
He  goth  fill  nigh  tbe  sothe,  I  wol  not  lie ; 
A  man  shal  win  us  best  with/!a/me. 

Id,     The  Wifof  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6514. 
The  kynde^l/tfroMT  can  not  lone. 
But  for  to  bryng  hym  selfe  aboue. 
For  howe  that  euer  his  maister  fare. 
So  that  hvmself  stonde  out  of  care, 
Him  retcbeth  nought. 

Gower,     Conf,  Am.  book  vii.  fol.  156. 
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And  thus  they  wercheo  treble  rinne, 
Thftt  ben  fiaiuwn  ftboitt  m  kynge. 

Gm/.  Am.  book  vii.  fol.  154. 


/(/.    A. 


There  might  be  no  worse  tbynge 
About  a  kynges  renlie, 
Thio  is  tlie  vice  djUUtrit, 


The  Ttiae  excesse  tli flattering  fortunes  giftes, 

Eiraenometh  the  minde  with  Tanitye 
Aod  beates  the  restelesse  brsine  with  endlesse  driftes, 

To  staye  the  staffe  of  woridly  digoitie. 

0€ueoigne.    Memorin, 

He  likeneth  Qod  to  worldly  tyrauntas,  at  whom  no  man  may  come, 
saue  a  iemflatteren  whiche  minister  vnto  them  all  voluptuousness,  & 
seme  their  lustes  at  all  pointet. 
TymUUi,     fforka,  fol.  297.    Jmwer  to  Sir  7*.  More*9  Dialoguet, 

That  is  to  saye,  peruersc  aod  cursed  Iblkes  to  whom  eoery  thynge 
well  done  is  odyoos  and  hatefull,  namely,  whao  they  see  any  person 
that  hath  dispyed  wycked  conuersacion,  worldly  gloiesor/a//«ryff^ef; 
and  by  holy  penaunce  is  become  a  newe  man. 

Either,     On  the  Seven  Penitential  Ptahnet,  ng.  H  7. 

This  pestilet  vermine  God  hath  suffred  for  the  wrckeduesse  of  hit 
people,  tnt  flatteringly  to  crepe,  to  dissemble,  glose,  and  speake 
fayre,  promysynge  prosperitie,  vyctorie,  long  life,  and  heaoen,  after 
this  departinge.  Ba/e,    Imaffe,  part  i.  sig.  M  2. 

And  [Darius]  puffed  vp  with  the  vanitie,  &  flattery  of  the  greate 
mi  which  were  about  him,  turned  to  Ckaridemus  of  Athens  an  expert 
man  of  warre  (which  for  the  displeasure  that  Alexander  did  beare 
him,  was  banished  the  country,)  &  asked  him  if  he  thought  not  that 
cSpaoye  sufficient  to  ouerthrowe  the  Macedones* 

Brende.    Qmntue  Cwiiut,  book  iii.  fol.  21 . 

This  is  it  that  giveth  unto  a  flatterer  that  large  field,  under  pre- 
tence of  friendship  where  he  hath  a  fort  (as  it  were]  commodiously 
seated,  and  with  the  vantage  to  assail  and  endammage  us,  and  that  is, 
self-love ;  whereby  every  man  being  the  first  and  greatest ^/ffr^r  of 
himself,  he  can  be  very  well  content  to  admit  a  stranger  to  come  neere 
zod  flatter  him,  namely,  when  he  thinketh  and  is  well  willing  withall 
to  witness  with  him,  and  to  confinne  that  good  self  conceit  and  opinion 
of  his  own.  Holland,    Plutarch,  fol.  69. 

VTith  flattering  wordes  he  sweetly  wooed  her, 
And  offered  faire  guifles  t*  allure  her  sight ; 
But  she  both  offers  and  the  offerer 
Despysde,  and  all  the  fawning  of  ^flatterer. 

Sptneer,    Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  8. 

There  is  no  such^//er^,  as  in  a  man*s  selfe  ;  and  there  is  no  such 
remedy,  against ,/Ca//rne  of  a  man's  selfe,  as  the  libeKie  of  a  friend. 
Bacon.     E$tay21.     Of  FViendahip. 

Those  women  who  in  times  past  were  called  in  Cypres,  Colacides, 
t.  e.  floHereuee.  Holland.     Plutarch,  foL  71. 

Johannes  Casa  being  yet  a  younge  springall  before  he  came  to  be  a 
clerke  and  longe  before  he  was  a  bishop  or  legate,  made  certaine 
amorouse  sonnettes  in  Italian  rime  folowioge  the  Italian  poete 
Petrarcha,  to  whiche  kinde  of  exercise  the  good  wittes  of  Italy  in 
youth  are  much  giuen  and  without  naminge  any  persone,  flatteringly 
smoothed  that  heinous  facte  rather  theu  praised. 

Hardinge,  in  Jewell     Defence,  fol.  382. 

Flattery  is  a  fine  picklock  of  tender  eares,  especially  of  those,  whom 
fortune  hath  borne  high  upon  their  wings,  that  submit  their  dignity 
and  authority  to  it,  by  a  soothing  of  themselves. 

Ben  Joneon.     DitcoverieSf  fol.  104. 

The  publick  having  once  suffered  'em  [authors]  to  take  the  ascen- 
dent, tney  become,  like  flattered  princes,  impatient  of  contradiction 
or  advice. 

Shaftetbury.    Mitcellaneom  Beflectiona,  misc.  5.  ch.  i 

The  person  that  hath  the  sheep's  blood  in  his  veins,  is  still  very 
well,  and  like  to  continue  so.  If  we  durst  believe  himself,  who  is 
flatteroualy  given,  he  is  much  better  than  he  was  before,  as  he  tells  us 
in  a  later  account  ha  brought  into  the  society. 

Boyle.     JForhtf  vol-  vi.  p.  253.     Lettert  from  several  Persoru  to 
Mr.  Boyle. 

We  may  be  hypocrites  to  others  aod  base  flatterera,  but  our  con- 
sciences whenever  they  are  throughly  awakened  are  always  sincere 
and  deal  truly  with  us,  and  speak  to  us  as  they  think. 

TiUoteon.     Sermon  38.  fol.  467. 

Let  these  considerations  prevail  with  us  always  to  live,  not  with  re- 
gard to  the  opinion  of  others,  which  maybe  grounded  upon  mistake. 


or  mav  not  indeed  bo  their  own  opinion,  but  their  ybl/ery;  but  with  ¥1ATT^K. 
regarcf  to  the  judgment  of  our  own  conscience,  which  though  it  nay       . 
sometimes  be  mistaken,  can  never  be  bribed  and  cornipted«  FLAUNT 

TiUotmm.    &nnoii38.    v^.^,-^ 
On  the  risinff  of  the  Carewi  in  Devonshire,  who  were /ollemf  with 
the  hopes  of  this  match,  the  princess  [Elizabeth]  and  he  [the  liit 
Eari  ot  Devonshire]  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  acoucd  by 
Wyat  as  his  accomplices. 

Walpole.    Anecdatet  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  p.  219. 

Here  Cumberland  lies,  having  acted  his  parts, 
The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts  ; 
K  flattering  painter,  who  made  it  his  care. 
To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  u  they  are. 

Ooldemith.     BetaUatien, 

He  [Lord  Rockingham]  hwiflatteringfy  told  me  that  be  was  so  oer 
fectly  satisfied  with  my  public  conduct,  that  he  should  be  glad  of  so 
opportunity  of  serving  the  country  in  aerving  me. 

jineedotea  of  the  Ltfe  ofBiahop  Watam,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 


Wouldst  thou  then  exchange 


Those  heart-ennobling  sorrows  for  the  lot 
Of  him  who  sits  amid  the  gaudy  herd 
Of  silent  yfa//«rtfrt  bending  to  his  nod. 

Ahenaide.    Pleaamrea  of  ImaginaHimf  book  li). 

Flattery,  if  its  operation  be  nearly  examined,  will  be  found  to  owe 
its  acceptance,  not  to  our  ignorance,  but  knowledge  of  our  failures, 
and  to  delight  us  rather  as  it  consoles  our  wants  than  displays  our 
possessions.  Johnaon,     The  Bambler,}^o.\bb 

FLAVERIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Syn- 
genesia,  order  Necessaria^  natural  order  Composite. 
Generic  character:  common  calyx  imbricated,  scales 
unequal ;  partial  calyx  two  to  five-Ieayed,  two  to  ^ve- 
ilowered,  radial  florets  strap-shaped,  entire,  sometimes 
wanting;  down  none;  receptacle  naked ;  seedobovate, 
striated. 

Two  species,  natives  of  South  America.     Persoon. 

FLAUNT,  V.  1      In  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Gorgituer,  but 
Flaunt,  n.       J  (not  in  our  Lexicographer^  Min- 
shew.  Skinner,  or  Junius)  it  is  probably  from  Jleraru  to 
flee  or  flie.     FU'aned,JUan^d,Jieant,flanl  or  flaunt. 

To  move  with  an  airy,  flying  motion ;  in  a  gaudy, 
giddy,  showy,  ostentatious  or  daring  manner. 
Yield  me  X\iyflanting  hood, 

shake  off  those  bells  of  thine. 
Such  checking  bussards  yli  deserves 
or  bell  or  hood  so  fine. 

Turbervile.     To  hia  Friend  that  refuted  Asm,  8fc. 
LoD.  How  she  goesyfatrnfm^  too !  she  must  have  a 
Feather  in  her  head,  and  a  cork  in  her  heel. 

Davenport.     The  City  Night-cap,  act  ii.  so.  1 . 

When's  understanding  wav'd  in  sl  flaunting  feather,  and   his  best 
contemplation  look*d  no  further  than  a  new-fashion*d  doublet. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Elder  Brother,  act  v.  so.  1. 

Dost  thou  come  hither  with  thy  flourishes. 
Thy  flamUa,  and  faces  to  abuse  men's  manners  1 

id.     The  False  One,  act  iii.  so    3. 
MoR.  Pray  tell  me. 

Is  this  stem  woman  still  upon  the^iml 
Of  bold  defiance? 

Id.     The  Tamer  Tamed,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 
Those  gaudy  garish  flowers  you  choose, 

In  which  our  nymphs  wtflanting, 
Which  they  at  feast,  and  bridals  use, 
The  sight  and  smell  enchanting. 

Drayton.     The  Muses*  Elysium.     JVytnpAai  6. 
I  never  grudg'd,  whate'er  my  foes  report, 
Your^laaoi/ifi^  fortune  in  the  Lion's  court. 

Dryden.     The  Hind  and  the  Panther^ 
There,  flaunting  in  immortal  bloom. 
The  musk-rose  scent^fthe  verdant  gloom. 

Fenton.     Basium  2»/rMS»  S^€  uimtitta. 

Pew  earthly  things  found  favour  in  his  sight 
Save  concubines  and  carnal  companie, 
And  flaunting  wassailers  of  high  and  low  degree. 

Byron.     Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  can.  1 .  at.  2. 
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fUVOUR.    PLATOUR,  'j      Not  in  our  early  Lexicographers. 

Fla'voubed.    >  Perhaps  from  the  "  Fr.  flairer ;  to 

^        FlaVourous.  J  scent,  smell ;  also*  to  perfume,  cast  a 

'^^'^^  smell,  yield  a  savour,  breathe  out  a  scent"    Cotgrave. 

Also  applied  to  the  IomU. 


Nor  did  the  daacing  raby 


Sparkling,  oat  powr'd,  the^fooor,  or  the  smell. 
Or  taste  that  cheers  the  hearts  of  Gods  or  men, 
Allure  thee  from  the  cool  chrystalline  stream. 

Miliim,    Stmuom  jigotUttUf  1.  ^9. 

Wine  wets  the  wit,  improves  its  native  force. 
And  gives  a  pleasantylcivoMr  to  discourse. 

Pom/ret.     Tke  Cknee. 

Teaper'd  in  this,  the  Nymph  of  form  divine 
Pours  a  large  portion  of  the  Pramnian  vine ; 
l^th  goat's  milk  cheese  ^^Uworotu  taste  bestows, 
And  last  with  flour  the  snuling  surface  strowes. 

Pope.     Homer,     liiad^  book  lii. 

Tliere  casks  of  wine  in  rows  adom'd  the  dome 
(PvLnJUtwmms  wine,  by  Oods  in  bounty  given, 
And  worthy  to  exalt  the  feasts  of  heaven.) 

Id.    lb,     Odyttey,  book  H. 

Had  there  been  a  taste  in  water,  be  it  what  it  might,  it  would  have 
iaibcted  every  thing  we  ate  or  dnmk  with  an  importunate  repetition 
of  the  sanM./wMiir. 

Paley.    Naturai  Theohgy^  ch.  zsi. 

And  see,  my  friends,  this  garden's  little  bound. 
So  small  the  wants  of  nature,  well  supplies 
Our  board  with  plenty;  roots  or  wholesome  pulse 
Or  herbs,  otflavouf'd  fruits. 

Dodstty.    jigrkulturey  can.  2. 

Tlie  frait  produced  by  the  righteous,  through  grace,  copious,  fair, 
tad  well  flavoured^  like  that  which  once  grew  upon  the  tree  of  life, 
ittfites  all  beholders  to  cume  and  partake,  with  its  owner,  of  that 
fjkirf  and  immortality  with  which  it  shall  one  day  be  crowned. 

BiMkop  Home.     Worka,  vol.  iv.  p.  53.  The  Tree  of  Life,  disc.  3. 

FLAVOUS,  lAt.  flamu,  yellow,  from  the  Gr.  0X67- 
cnf,  to  bum. 

The  membrane  itself  is  somewhat  of  a  flavom  colour,  and  tends 
■ore  towards  that  of  gold,  than  any  other  part  whatsoever. 

Smith.    Portroiture  of  Old  Jpe,  (1 666.) 

FLAW,  JL,Bi.Jlamu^  yellow. 

And  Itlly  forhed  had  this  cre%ture 
With  liuelisb  btowei,  Jlawe  of  colour  pure 
Betwene  the  which,  was  mesne  disseuerance 
FrDm  eaery  browe,  to  shew  a  distance. 

Chaucer.     The  Court  ofLoue,  fol.  352. 

Flaw,  v,  ^  Junius,  from  the  Gr.  0\a-€<v,  to  break 
Flaw,  n.  Vor  bniise ;  Skinner,  from  A.  S.  fleah^ 
Fla'wi.ss8.  j  albugo^  a  white  spot  in  the  eye.  Tooke, 
that  it  is  the  past  participle  of  the  A.  S.  verb  JUaUy  to 
&y,  q.  V.  ;  but  this  cannot  apply  to  the  word  as  used  in 
Hacklayt,  Drayton,  &c.,  where  it  evidently  means  a 
bJast,  a  gust,  (from  the  Lat.^are,  to  blow.) 

Any  things  flayed  or  excoriated ;  and  thus,  a  defect, 
I  defeatzance,  imperfection,  fault,  a  weakness.  Sods, 
fayed  or  stripped,  from  the  top  or  surface  of  the  earth, 
VR  in  the  N'orth  called  ^af/7s. 

He  ^voold  maintaine  my  right 

smd  further  aye  my  cause, 
And  bannish  all  dispaire  that  grewe 

by  frowarde  fortune's^^oioct. 

Turbervile,    The  Louer  to  Cupid  for  Mereie. 

hisaog  vp  A  very  lar^  riuer,  a  great  fktw  of  winde  tooke  me 
«WRby  wee  irere  constramed  to  seeke  succour  for  that  night. 

Hmkimfi,      Voyage t  S^c.  vol.  iii.  fol.  105.     Mr,  John  DauU. 

his  a  cape  sabiect  much  to  Jtawet,  by  reason  it  is  a  very  hie  land. 
Jtf  .      Jb,  vol.  iii.  fol.  5«K5.     The  last  Voyage  of  Drake. 

_— ,^^_^_  As  I  question'd 

Hi*  tenisre  in  particulars,  he  answered. 


My  worship  needed  nojt  to/Cdwhis  right. 
For  if  the  humour  held  him,  he  could  make 
A  jointure  to  my  over-living  niece, 
Without  oppression. 

Ford,     The  lady^t  Trial,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

You  shall,  in  faith,  my  scirvie  baboon  Don : 

Bee  curried,  claw'd,  znAftau^d,  and  taw'd,  indeed. 

Ben  Jonaon,     The  Akkymitt,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Wlien  with  his  folk  but  few,  not  passing  two  or  three, 
Put  forth  again  to  sea,  where  after  many  n.flmp, 
Such  as  before  themselves,  scarce  mortal  ever  saw. 

Drayton.    Poly^olhion,  song  I9« 

And  when  at  length  her  flagging  pinion  fails. 

Panting  she  hangs  upon  the  rattling  ssils, 

And  being  forc'd  to  loose  her  hold  with  pain, 

Yet  beaten  off,  she  straight  lights  on  again. 

And  toss'd  with  flawe,  with  storms,  with  wind,  with  weather, 

Yet  still  departing  thence,  still  tumeth  thither. 

Id,    Howard  Earl  of  Surrey  to  Lady  Geraldine. 

When  as  it  could  not  be  found  how  hardness  of  heart  should  be 
lessened  by  liberty  of  divorce,  a  fancy  was  devised'  to  hide  the  flaw^ 
by  commenting  that  divorce  was  permitted  only  for  the  help  of  wives. 
MUton.     Doctrine,  Sfc.  of  Divorce,  ch.  xv. 

The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  who  was  the  fuunder  of  the  Priory  in  suc- 
cession, had  not  eiven  his  consent  to  the  translation  of  the  said  Priory 
into  a  Dean  and  Chapter :  which ./loio  afterwards  caused  great  trouble 
to  this  church  under  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Strype,    MemoriaU.    Edward  VI, 

But  the  diamond  being  fair  and  flanoleu,  and  so  thick,  that  the 
merchant  told  me  it  would  be  too  deep  for  one  ring,  and  therefore  that 
he  meant  to  split  it  into  two ;  I  had  it  weighed,  and  found  it  to  amount 
to  ten  carats  (or  40  grains.) 

Boyle,      Worhe^  vol.  v.  p.  677.     Experimenta  and  Obterpotione* 
Phyticig. 

No,  the  decree  wu  just  and  without ^te> ; 
And  he,  that  made,  had  right  to  make,  the  law  ; 
His  sov*reign  pow'r  and  pleasure  unrestrained. 
The  wrong  was  his  who  wrongfully  complain'd. 

Cowper.    Hope, 

FLAWN.  Fr.  /am  ;  Ger.  flader  ;  D.  vlaede.  Of  un- 
known Etymolo^.  Cotgrave  says.  Flans.  flawM^ 
custards,  egg-pies. 

With  deitie>7mme«  brode  and  flat. 

Chaucer.     The  Romant  of  the  Rose,  fol.  1 48. 

Fall  to  your  cheese-cakes,  curds  and  clouted  cream. 
Your  foob,  your  ^ufiw. 

Ben  Joneon.     The  Sad  Shepherd,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Minshew  (ad  v.  Custard)  considers  a  Flawne  to  be 
a  Custard,  and  seeks  his  derivation  from  the  Gr.  TrXaxovv^ 
placenta.  The  French  Critics  interpret  Jlaon  as  une 
sorte  de  tarte.  and  give  some  whimsical  derivations :  a 
Jlando,  because  it  must  be  cooled  by  blowing  before  it  is 
eaten ;  ajlendo,  because  it  is  given  to  appease  children 
who  are  crying ;  a  flavo,  because  it  is  made  from  the 
yolk  of  eggs,  in  which  case  it  should  be  a  Custard.  Du 
Cange  gives  examples  of  the  vrords  Jlato^Jlant,  andyS^. 

In  Tusser's  Hundreth  good  Pointes  of  Husbandries 
1557,  in  the  Huswifelie  Admonitions,  we  are  told,  that 
on  the  Wake  Day  or  Vigil  of  the  Church  Saint,  when 
"  everie  wanton  may  danse  at  her  will,  the  oven  is  to  be 
filled  with  Flawnes.^'  Menage  has  a  notice  of  the  word  ; 
and  Kersey  defines  it,  "  a  kind  of  dainty  made  of  fine 
fiower,  egg^  and  butter,**  which,  says  Archdeacon  Nares, 
is  not  exactly  a  Custard,  though  approaching  it. 

FLAX,     \      A.   S.Jleat;    D.  vlas.  ylasch;    Ger. 

Fla'xed,   l/lachs,      Junius,  from  4>^a^€i>/.  to  beat 

FitA^XEN,   |or  bruise.      Skinner,  from  Lat.  viUus. 

Flaxt.  J  Wachter  firom  T\€i:-€<y,  to  weave,  or 
vXocof ,  ctgsaries. 

Wyves  and  widoes.  wool  and.^ax  spynne^. 

Piert  Plouhmam     Viiim,  p.  128. 


FLAW. 
FLAX. 
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FLAX.         A  bratid  reed  he  schU  oot  brake,  and  he  achal  not  qaendi  fmokynge 

—         Hax  til  he  catte  oat  doom  to  victorie. 
FLAY.  me^.    Jlf«//A<v,  ch.  xii. 

^  A  broeed  reede  shell  he  not  brake,  and  JUate  that  begynoeth  to 

banie.  be  shall  oot  qoenche  tyll  he  send  forth  iodfement  vnto  rictorye. 

Bilk,  Jmnolbfil. 

This  pardooier  had  here  as  ydve  as  wax^ 
But  smooth  it  hong,  as  doth  a  strike  oijiar. 

Chmcer,     The  Proiagw,  ▼.  678. 

For  (cosio)  it  is  a  thing  right  hard,  to  tooch  pitch,  &  oener  fyle  y* 
fingers,  to  pot/^  vnto  fyre,  &  yet  kepe  thS  fro  homing. 
Sr  TTkomat  More.     ITorAet,  fol.  1200.    A  DuOogtte  of  Ommfort. 

Ubalo.  I  am  so  dry 

I  have  not  spittle  enough  to  wet  my  fingers 
When  I  draw  my  flax  from  my  distaff. 

MamhHQwrn    The  Pictmt^  act  ▼.  sc.  1. 

But  to  retome  againe  to  vox  flax  of  Italie,  that  which  groweth  in 
the  Pelignians  country,  is  at  this  day  in  great  account  and  request ; 
howbeit,  none  use  it  but  the  follers.  There  is  not  a  whiterylox  to  be 
found,  and  indeed  resembling  wooll  nearer  than  thisyCoar. 

BoUoxd,    PAmf,vol.ii.fol.3. 

She  as  the  leamed'st  mude  was  chose  by  them. 
{^etflaxed  hair  crown'd  with  an  anadem) 
To  jud^e  who  best  deaerv'd,  for  she  could  fit 
The  height  of  praise  unto  the  height  of  wit. 

Browne,    Briianma*9  Poiioraie,  book  i.  song  4 

The  nectar  which  the  Oods  do  troll. 
Is  frozen  i'th*  celestial  bowl ; 
And  the  cup-bearer,  Ganimede, 
Has  capp*d  his  frizzled /or  head. 

CWIofi. 


Utr  flaxen  haire,  ipsnaring  all  beholders, 
She  next  permits  to  wave  about  her  shoulder«. 

Browne.     Bntannia*9  Paatoralt,  book  i 


Wtnief. 


song  5. 


And  moreouer  the  wretched  swollen  membres  that  they  shewe 
ihurgh  disguising,  indeparting  of  hir  hosen  in  white  and  rede,  seen^th 
that  half  hire  shameful  privee  members  nvtreflaine. 

Ckaucer.     The  Permmes  Tak,  vol.  ii.  p.  315. 

There  dyd  I  see  such  sightes,  as  yet  my  heart  do  pricke, 
I  saw  the  noble  Bragandine,  when  he  yrufley*d  quicke. 

Goico^ne,     Fiowere,     A  Demite  o/a  Matke» 
When  his  friend  dieth,  he  killeth  his  best  horse,  and  hiumg  flayed 
off  his  skinne  hee  carieth  it  on  high  vpon  a  long  pole  before  the  corpse 
to  the  place  of  buriall. 
Hahkttft,     Foyage,  ifo.  yoL  i.  foU  490.     The  Borderert  vpon  Rnuia, 

Hus.  Why,  he  can  have  no  more  of  us  than  oar  skins. 
And  some  of  them  want  bot^oM^. 

Anonymous,    A  Yorkahire  Trmgedf^  act  i.  ac  8. 
A  prince  is  the  pastor  of  the  people.    Hee  onght  to  sheere,  not  to 
>lea  his  sheepe ;  to  take  their  fieeces,  not  their  fels. 

Ben  Jonton.    Dieoeiotriee^  fol.  107. 
Mos.  No,  sir,  nor  their  fees 

Hee  cannot  brook :  bee  sayes,  they  (physicians)yby  a  man, 
Before  they  kill  him. 

Id,    SnieFor,  acti.  SC.4. 
Kuery  foa  must  yeeld  his  owne  skin  and  haires  to  the^yer. 

Purehat.    Pilgrimage^  book  ii.  ch.  xiii,  sec.  1. 
Could  not  the  whipping-post  prevail, 
With  all  Its  rhetonc,  nor  the  gaol. 
To  keep  from  flaying  scourge  thy  skin 
And  ancle  free  from  iron  gin. 

Butier,  Hndibraa^  part  i.  can.  2. 
ll  will  be  hereafter  with  a  wicked  man,  when  be  is  punished  for 
his  sins,  aw  it  was  with  Apollodorus,  when  he  dreamed  that  he  was 
flatffd  and  boiled  by  the  Scythians,  and  bis  heart  spoke  to  him  out  of 
the  caldron,  E^  eti  rmrm  m!rm, — ^I  am  the  cause  of  these  thy 
sufferings. 

Bishop  Home.      fForhe,  voL  i.  p.  263.     Eaeayt  and  Thai^hit  on 
severai  oceasions. 


But  of  all  others,  the  toile  made  of  cumea,  flaxen  cords,  are  so 
strong,  that  the  wild  bore  fslling  into  it  will  be  caught  and  no  mar- 
oaile,  for  these  kind  of  nets  will  checke  the  very  edge  of  a  sword  or 
auch  like  weapon.  Hottand.     Piinie,  vol.  ii.  fol.  3. 

The  four  colours  signify  these  four  virtues.  The  flaxey,  having 
whiteness,  appertoins  to  temperance,  because  it  makes  candidam  et 
mundam  animam. 

Sir  M,  Santfy$,    Eseays,  (1634.)  p.  16. 


[She]  deserues  a  name 


As  ranke  as  tiJXY  flax  wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth-plite. 

Shahtpeart,     Winter's  Tale,  fol.  280. 

She  seeketh  wooll  and  flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands. 
BiUe,    Modem  Version,    Proverbs,  ch.  xxai.  v.  13. 

Inferior  dieU  had  Holland  or  flaxen  table-cloths,  but  no  napkins. 
Pariiamsntary   History.     12  Charles  II  1660.    Provision  flw  the 
King*s  Household. 

Adown  the  shoulders  of  the  heavenly  hxx 
In  easy  ringlets  flow'd  her^axeii  hair ; 
And  with  a  golden  comb,  in  matchlns  grace 
She  taught  each  lock  its  most  becoming  place. 
Fawhes.     Of  the  ArgonauHcs  of  ApoUonius  Hhodius,  book  iii. 

They  were  never  so  stupid  as  not  to  undentand  that  human  laws, 
like  a  thread  oiflax  before  a  flame,  vanish  and  disappear  before 
popular  commotions. 

Warhmrton.     &nmm  31.  vol.  x.  p.  261. 


Our  happy  swains 


Flea,  ^     A.  S.  Jleah;  Dutch,  tjfoy,  vloo  ;  Ger. 

Flea-bite,  >fioh;  which  Skinner,  Junius*  and 
Flea-biting.  J  Wachter  think  is  so  called  from  the 
nimbleness  of  its  flight  from  the  fin^ra  of  those  who 
would  catch  it.  A.  S.  Jlean;  Ger.  fliehen,  to  fly.  It 
is  more  probably  from  the  A.  S.  Jlean,  to  flea  or  flay; 
from  the  effect  of  its  bite  upon  the  skin. 

And  after  they  bee  washed,  it  was  not  lawfall    for  any  roan  or 
woman  to  kill  either  flea  or  lowse  with  their  handes,  neither  yet  to 
take  them  with  their  nailes,  vntiU  they  haue  accomplished  their  vowed 
orations  in  the  mountayne  of  pardons  abouesayd. 
Hahluyt.  Voyage,  8fc.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  fol.  207.  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

You  haue  heard  a  whole  court  role  of  ribaudrie,  and  yet  all  these 
are  but  fUa-bitings  in  respect  and  comparison  of  that,  which  I  shall 
now  shew  you. 

mison.     The  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  fol.  1^. 
But  if  you  let  them  sucke  their  fill,  and  to  go  away  of  themselues, 
then  they  doe  no  other  hurt,  but  leaue  behinde  then»  a  red  spot  some-  '^ 
what  bigger  then  n,flea-biting.  ^ 

Hahluyt.     Fogage,  Sfc.  voL  iii.  fol.  475.     Miles  Philips, 
Marke  but  thisyfra,  and  markf  in  this 
How  little  that  which  thou  deny'st  me,  is  ; 
It  suck'd  me  first,  and  now  sucks  thee. 
And  in  this^Zea  our  two  bloods  mingled  be. 

Donne.     Poems.      Tike  Plea. 


^*  , 

Jbii 


Behold  arising,  in  their  ftittening  fiocks. 

A  double  vrealth  ;  more  rich  than  Belgium's  boast. 

Who  tends  the  cnltnre  of  iht  flaxen  reed. 

Dyer.     The  Fleece^  book  iii. 

FLAY,  or"!     A.  S.  Jkan,  excoriare,  deglubere,  to 
Flba,  >/fey,  to  pull,  to  pull  off*  the  skin  or  rind. 

Flatter.    J  Sonmer.     Dutch,  vlaen,  vlaeghen. 
To  strip,  pull  or  tear  off— the  rind,  skin,  or  other 
superficial  coating. 


H  I 

.A 

When  Cleomenes  had  heard  their  answer,  he  told  them  they  had 

done  him  great  wrong  ;  for  they  should  have  advertised  htm  befoft    /  (^. 

he  had  token  his  journey,  and  not  now  when  he  was  almost  bard  a»lj  i/'' 

their  gates,  to  send  him  back  again,  with  a  flea  in  his  ear.  ,    ^^' 

Nvrth,     Plutarch,  fol.  673.     Agis  and  Cleomenes.   l^  ^^t 

She  w»s  continually  exercised  with  the  affliction  of  a  weak  bod3>^  p?^^ 

tod  of  a  wounded  spirit,  the  agonies  whereof  she  would  oft  r«  .  y^. 

count  with  much  passion,  professing  that  the  greatest  bodily  ni^'^%  oa 

nesses  were  butylea-6i/et  to  those  scorpions.  l^t  q^:  . 

Hall.     ITorAf,  vol.  iii.  fol.  2.      U/e.  ^^^^ 

You  have  acted  certain  murders  here  in  Rome  ^.     ^ 

Bloody  and  full  of  horrour.  ■*^  Or 

LoD.  'Las,  they  men  flea^bitings.  ^ 

fyehtter.     Ue  WhHe  Devii^  act  u  ;  J"  ** 


^^^ 
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aBA. 


Thw  tpoke  the  proad  hnsiey  aad  view'd  me  all  round 
With  ao  eve  of  dinlain^ 
.rjn         Then  mimickM  my  Toice  with  satyrieal  tneer. 


hiisiey 
B^  and 


With  ao  e^e  of  dinlain^  and  thrice  spit  oo  the  ground  ; 
Then  mimickM  my  Toice  with  satyrieal  <ii 
.       And  tent  me  away  with  %,JUa  in  my  ear. 

Wioehetter  replftd  to  thii,  with  seemingly  much  satisfaction,  how 
hiniMlf  was  arriTed  at  that  haven  of  quietness  without  loss  of  any 
Double  tacUe,  as  the  mariners  sav,  which  (he  said)  was  a  great  mat- 
/«rii  the  winds  had  hlown^;  and  with  little  /M-fri/tn^  conveyed  to 
in  ssiy  estste. 

"'  Mamorialk    Queen  Mary,  Amm  1555. 


We  woBcer  at  the  ingennity  displayed  in  haraessing  a  flea  to  a 
microsoopie  chariot ;  hut  the  genius  of  the  artist  we  do  not  admire, 
bscsBse  It  exerts  itself  in  nothing  that  can  be  called  either  great  or 
good;  snd  because,  though  at  first  view  it  may  yield  a  slight  gratifi- 
cation, one  is  rather  vezad  than  pleased  to  think  that  so  much  skill 
sad  time  should  be  thrown  away  upon  such  a  trifle. 

BeatHe.    EkmaUe  ofMeral  Sdemce,  part  i.  ch.  ii.  sec.  5. 

Ray,  in  his  CoQeetUm  ofEngluh  Proverbs^  (245,  ed. 
1678,)  has  illustrated  the  phrase  to  tend  one  away  with 
a  Flba  in  his  ear^  which  has  a  parallel  in  Italian, 
"  lo  gU  ho  mtmo  un  puke  nd  orecchio  ;"  I  have  tent  a 
Fka  into  hii  ear ;  which  seems  more  expressive  than 
oar  own  Proverb.  **  It  is  not  easy,"  Ray  adds,  **  to 
conceive  by  them  who  have  not  experienced  it,  what  a 
buzzing  and  noise  a  Flea  will  make  there." 

Pliny  has  giyen  more  than  one  sure  charm  ag^nst 
Fleas :  aliud  ed  Cuculo  nUraculum^  quo  quii  loco  primo 
audiai  aHiem  illam,  n  dexter  pes  circum»crihatur^  ac 
wMtigtum  id  ^odiatur^  non  gigni  PuLices^  yJbicumqae 
tpargaturt  (xxx.  25 ;)  a  decoction  of  the  root  of  alka- 
na  {anchusa')  kills  Uiem,  (xxii.  19 ;)  so  also  will  the 
leaves  of  elder  macerated  in  water,  (xxiv.  35,)  or  the 
/eaves,  similarly  prepared,  of  cunilago,  which  from  this 
IHoperty  derives  its  English  name.  Flea-bane^  (xx.  64.) 
Hie  Bowers  of  fresh  gathered  pulegium^  which  in  its 
English  name  (pennyroyal)  does  not  convey  its  virtue, 
if  burned  destroy  them,  (xx.  54 ;)  and  a  like  effect  is 
produced  by  thistle  seed  (trtinUtu)  ground  and  infrised 
in  water,   (xxii.  12.) 

In  Wilsford's  Naiun^e  Secrdt^  1658,  it  is  stated,  that 

*"  the  little  sable  beast  (called  a  Flea)  if  much  thirsty 

ifter  Mood,  it  aigues  rain."  (130.^ 

FLEAK,  aT\     See  Flake.    An  occasional  gate  or 

Flaxb.  J  hurdle,  set  up  in  a  gap.     North. — 

(Znose. 

A  rack  for  bacon,  &c.  York. — ^Pegge.  Probably  both 
so  called  becaaae  made  of  Jtakee  of  wood. 

FL£AM,  Dutch,  vlieme;  Fr.flamme,  as  the  Editor 
of  Menage  w^himsically  explains  it,  parce  qu'U  est  fail 
n  forme  deJiamwiA,  a  form  in  which  we  never  happened 
to  see  it  made  ;  Skinner  says,  from  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
^^UbUo^num  /   a  lancet  for  bleeding  cattle. 

"]       Junius  thinks  of  kin  to  the  A.  S. 

I  Jieared-iaTij  nugari ;  fleardy  nuga, 

>£oyef,  trifles.     Skinner,  that  it  ,is 

J  from  the  verb  to  feer,  (/  prefixed.) 

J  Mr.  Brocket  has  "  FHre^  to  laugh,  or 

countenance  expressive  of  laughter 

Isl.  Jiyra,   nibridere.'*     And 

Isl.  /iyra,  mbridere^  uepius 


FLEAR,  or 

fttEMf  V, 

Flbak,  n. 

FLSA'asm, 

FuA^arwo,  n. 
Qte  to  ha^e 
vvboHt  laaghmg   out 
I^-Jainiesoii,  to   F^fre. 

^^:  Sa.  Q.pHr-a^  oculii  petulanier  ludere.    So  also 
^flOBit.     Bat  the  origin  of  the  word  and  its  meaning, 

TifqumUj^  are  still  unknown.     See  Flirt. 
Toa{Hcas  mockery  or  scorn  ;  also,  assumed  civility. 

Xhe  second  man  ymM^flearwg  Flattery 
Bnthreo  by  like,  or  very  near  of  kin, 
IWb  fiiLo'vred  them  DetnctioD  and  Deceite. 

Gaeeoigne,     Tke  Steei  Giae, 


Am  A.  I  was  fain  to  drive  him  like  a  sheep  before  me, 

I  blush  to  think  how  people  ^«^*d^  and  scom'd  me. 
Bemamoni  and  Fteteker.     The  Spanish  Curate,  act  iv.  sc.  7. 

1  shall  have 

Another  iword,  I  shall,  ytflearing  puppv. 

td.     The  Column,  act  iii.  sc.  5. 
Thus   was  Aristides    therefore  justly  honoured,    praised,    and 
esteemd  above  all  others  for  his  just  imposition  of  taxes,  saving  only 
of  Themistocles,  who  went  up  and  down^n'ji^  at  the  matter,  saying 
it  was  no  meet  praise  for  an  honest  man,,  but  rather  for  a  coffer  well 
barr'd  with  iron,  where  a  man  might  safely  lay  up  his  gold  and  silver 
Sir  ThowMM  North,    Piaiarch,  fcl.  285.    Ariehdee. 
Like  a  cunninjp  cortisan,  that  dallies  the  ruffian  to  uridoe  himself ; 
and  then  pays  him  with  ^  fleer,  and  scorn.    Feitham,  JUnloe  2b, 
Pas.  Democrittts,  thou  ancient ^etfrvr. 

How  I  misrthy  laugh,  and  ha'  since. 
Bas.  There  you  nam*d  the  nmous  jeerer, 

That  ever  jeer'd  in  Rome,  or  Athens. 
BeaummU  and  Pteieher,     The  Nice  Faloar,  act  v.  sc.  1. 
— — —  Your  whootings  and  your  clamours, 
Your  private  whispers,  and  your  broad  yfemnyt. 

Id,    PkUatter,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Says  then  itk^  fleering  spark,  with  courteous  grin, 
By  which  he  drew  his  infant  cullies  in ; 
*'  Nothing  more  easy ;  did  you  never  see 
How  in  a  swarm,  bees,  hanging  bee  by  bee, 
Make  a  long  sort  of  rope  below  the  tree." 

King,    Hold  Fatt  Beiom. 
I  pass  now  where  ^f  on  fleer  and  laugh. 
Cause  I  call  Dan  my  better  half! 
Oh  there  you  think  yoa  have  me  safe  * 

But  hold,  sir.    * 
iSwi/V.    A  R^oinder  fly  the  Dean  in  Jachun't  Name, 

FLECK,  \      Skinner    says.    Flecked,   maculaiuB, 

Fle'ckeilJ  (spotted,)  from  Ger.yledt,*  Sw.,/2edk,  a 

spot.     It  is  probably  no  other  than  flaked,  t.  e.  having 

Jlaket,  MC.  of  various  colours.     FUkering  is,  flickering^ 

To  mark  or  cover  with  broad  spots ;  to  variegate  with 
spots. 

-  *  And  wonderful  fowles 

Vfiihflechede  fetthers. 

Piert  Piouhman.     Fition,  p.  222. 
He  was  al  coltish,  full  of  ragerie. 
And  full  of  jergon,  as  ik  flecked  pie. 

Chaucer.     The  Marehantee  Tale,  v.  9522. 
About  the  peytrel  stood  the  fome  full  hie 
He  was  of  fome  tm  flecked  as  a  pie. 

Id,     The  Chanonei  Yemannet  Prologue,  v.  16033. 
A  rose  gerlood  fressh,  and  wel  smelliug, 
Above  hire  bed  hire  dovea  fleckering. 

Id.     The  Kkighiee  Tale,  v.  1964 
For  though  the  friendly  wordes  therein  were  good, 
Yet  many  a  thought  they  moued  in  his  moodc. 
As  well  upeared  by  Ym  flecked  checks, 
NowB  chirrye  redde,  now  pale  and  greene  as  leekes. 

Oaecoigne.    Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 
Tub*  Brave  lords,  our  conquests  vrill  be  honourable, 
Because  we  have  to  deal  with  honoured  foes ; 
Our  uikes  stand  to  receive  you  like  a  wood, 
We*ll>leeA  our  white  steeds  in  your  Christian  blood. 

Heywood.     The  Four  Apprenticee  of  London. 
It  riddeth  freckles,  moles,  and  generally  any  spots  or  fleckt  that 
marre  the  beautie  or  favour.       Holland,    Plinie,  vol.  ii.  fol.  314. 

The  grace  of  a  swan  is  commended  both  for  to  dense  the  skin  of 
the  foce  finom  all  ifecAs  and  freckles,  and  also  to  take  away  wrinkles. 

Jd.    /6.  fol.  377. 


FLBAR. 

FLEC 
TION. 


-  His  ears  and  legs 


See  Flexile. 


Fleckt  here  and  there,  in  gay  enameU'd  pride, 

Rival  the  speckled  pard.  Somermie.     The  Chate. 

PLE'CTION,! 
Fle'ctor.        J 

There  be  three  kinds  of  tunes  and  measures  m  mustck  according  to 
Polymnestus  Sacadus,  to  wit,  the  I%rygian,  Dorian,  and  the  Lydian, 
they  say  that  in  every  one  of  them  Sacadus  made  a  certain  yfec/ion  or 
tune  called  strophe.  Holland.     Plutarch,  fol.  1019. 
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FLKC- 
TION. 

KLKK. 


Their  origination  may  he  either  from  the  back,  inwardly,  as  tnc 
chief  flectory  the  psoas,  &c 

Smith.     Pyrtraiturc  of  Old  Age^  p.  63. 

FLEDGE,  c.l       Dutch,  fledderen;    Get.  Jliegm, 
Fledoe,  adj.  yvolare^    to    fly ;    and    consequently, 
plvmescere,  to  be  feathered. 

To  feather ;  to  clothe  or  cover  with  feathers. 

Whose  tender  pinions,  scarcely  ^erfy'rf  iti  show, 
Could  malce  his  way  with  whitest  swans  in  Po. 
Brounte,     Matitr  Brooke  and  Matter  Davis  to  Mr.  Browne  on  the 
Puhiication  of  the  Shepherd's  Pipe. 

Ant.  These  are  poore  men, 

(Which  have  pot  little  in  your  service,)  vow 
To  take  your  fortune  ;  but  your  wiser  buntings, 
Now  they  zrefledg'd.  are  gone. 

Wehtter.     The  Ducheu  of  Malfy^  act  iii.  sc.  5. 

Die.  You  may  do  so:  your  sprightly  love  has  wings. 
And  's  everjteilge;  'tis  molting  time  with  mine. 

Tuke.     The  Advent ur eg  of  Five  Hourxy  act  iii. 

This  she  doeth  so  long,  until  the  young  cuckow  being  once  fledge 
and  readie  to  flie  abroad,  is  so  bold  as  to  seize  upon  the  old  titling 
and  to  eat  her  up  that  hatched  her. 

^  HoUand,     Plinie,  vol.  i.  fol.  275. 

Some  unhatch'J,  some  form'd  in  part, 
Lie  close  nestling  at  my  heart, 
Chirping  loud  ;  their  ceaseless  noise 
All  my  golden  peace  destroys  : 
Some,  quiteyf<»r/^'rf  and  fully  grown, 
Nurse  the  younglings  as  their  own. 
Faufkes.     The  Odes  of  Anacreon^  ode  33.     ?%<•  SwaUmv, 

-^-^— — — The  bents, 

And  coarser  grass,  upspearing  o'er  the  rest, 
Of  late  unsij^htly  and  unseen,  now  shine 
Conspicuous,  and  in  bright  apparel  clad. 
And,  fledg'd  with  icy  feathers,  nod  superb. 

Cowper.      The  Task,  book  v. 

FLEE,  t?.    ")      A.  S.  fle-aiiy  (see  to  Fly,)  fugere. 
Fleer,  \evaderey  to  Jlee^  to  runne  away,  to  avoid. 

Fleeing,  9.  J  to  escape  from.     Somner. 
To  Jlee^  and  ioflyy  are  b.y  usage  distingurshed ;  the 

latter  implying  the  motion  of  wings  ;  the  former,  not. 
To  run  away  quickly,  speedily,  with  the  swiftness  of 

flight;  to  go  or  pass  away  swiflly. 

So  ^at  Hengist  bigan  atte  laste  to^^. 

R.  G/oucester,  p.  122. 

bo  Guanwaur,  ^e  lu^er  quene,  hurde  of  ^ys  cas, 
Fram  Euerwick  to  Carleon  heoyfe«  m^x  quyc  pas. 

Id.  p.  221 

Malcolme,  whan  be  it  herdjfled  for  ferd. 

R.  Brtmne,  p.  88. 

M]efledden  for  fere,  and  flowen  in  to  hemes 
Save  Mede  ]7at  Mayde. 

Piers  Plouhman.     Vision,  p.  36. 

But  whanne  ye  schulen  se  the  abomynacioun  of  discumfort  stond 
inge  where  it  owith  not,  he  that  redith  undirstod,  than  thei  that  ben 
in  Judeyfee  into  hillis.  fViciif.     Mark,  ch.  xiii. 

Mureouer  when  ye  see  the  abhomynacion  that  betokeneth  desolacyoo 
wherof  is  spoke  by  Daniel  the  Prophet,  stand  where  it  ought  not,  let 
hym  that  readeth  vnderstand.  Then  let  them  that  be  in  Jury/<r  to 
the  mountaynes.  Btidey  Anno  I5b\. 

Preye  ye  that  youre  fl^ng  be  not  maad  in  wynter,  or  in  the 
Sabotis,  for  then  schal  be  greet  tribulacioun  what  ma'nere  hath  not  be 
fro  the  bigynnyag  of  the  world  til  now,  neither  schal  be  mad. 

fWic/if.     Matthew f  ch.  xxiv. 

Sore  after  the  midnight,  Palamon 

By  helping  of  a  frend  brake  his  prison, 

Kod  fleet h  the  cite  faste  as  he  may  go. 

Chaucer.     The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1471. 

For  if  I  were  of  suche  a  fourme, 
I  sey  than  1  would  flee 
In  to  hir  chamber  for  to  see 
If  any  grace  would  falle. 

Oouer.     Conf  Am.  book  v.  fol.  1^0 


Than  Peter  de  Boyse  had  dyuers  imaginations  other  to  go  forwarJe,  i.'LEE 

and  to  retourne  agaync  the  fleers,  and  to  fight  with  theyr  enemies,  _J' 

who  chased  them,  or  ellcs  to  drawe  to  Cuurtray.  FLEECI 

Lord  Berne  IS.     Froissart.    Oonyc/e,  vol.  i.  ch.  375. 

Malef.  Take  not  thy  flight  so  soon  immaculate  spirit : 
Tisfled  already. — How  the  innocent. 
As  in  a  gentle  slumber,  pass  away. 

Massinger.     The  Unnatural  Combat,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

He  [Jonah]  considering  the  ungratefulness  of  the  message,  and 
doubting  what  entertainment  he  was  lik»^  lo  have  from  a  proud,  and 
(as  he  might  think)  an  obdurate  city,  diverts  another  way,  and  flees 
toward  Tarshish.  Glativil.     Discourses.     Semum  9. 

Which  ^ear  of  the  fleers  away  was  no  less  ignominious,  then  if  in 
sight  they  had  turned  their  backs  to  the  enemie. 

Grenewey.     Tacitus,  fol.  227. 

With  flashing  flames  his  ardent  eyes  were  fill'd, 
And  in  his  hand  a  naked  sword  he  held  : 
He  cheer'd  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who  fled, 

Drydcn.      Theodore  and  Hono  \a 

These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village  !  sports  like  these. 
With  sweet  sucression,  taught  e'en  toil  to  please; 
These  round  thy  bow'rs  their  cheerful  influence  shed  ; 
These  were  thy  charms — but  all  these  charms  aire  fled. 

Goldsmith.     The  Deserted  riUage. 

The  voice  that  made  those  sounds  more  sweet 

Is  hush'd  and  all  their  charms  ^refted; 
And  now  thfir  softest  notes  repeat 

A  dirge,  an  anthem,  o'er  the  dead  ! 

Byron.     Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  229.     Stam 

FLEECE,  v,\      A.  S.  feoa,  Jlese,  flysc,      Vellm,  a 
Fleece,  n.      \fleecp  of  wool  ;  Dutch,  vlies;  from 
Fle'ecer,         jthe  a.  ^.  fle-an  ;  Dutch,  vlaen,  ex- 
Fle'ecing.      )  coriare,  deglubere^  to  flea  or  Jlay, 
To  flea  or  flay,  and  to  fleece  (by  usage)  are  dis- 
tinguished :  to  flea  is  to  strip  off  the  hide  or  skin  ;  lo 
fleece,  to  strip  olf  the  wool  only ; — and  met.  to  strip  or 
despoil  of  their  wealth  or  property. 

To  fleece  is  also,  to  cover  with  fleece,  sc.  of  wool  ; 
and  met.  to  form  into,  to  overspread  with,  the  resem- 
blances ofsuchfleeces» 

And  ful  meny  Uyreflus  [fleece]  fal.-liche  wasshe. 

Piers  Plouhman.      F'lsion,  p.  161. 

Ne  they  could  not  medle  the  hr'yght  fleeces  of  the  country  of  Sirien-. 
with  the  venime  of  Tiry,  this  to  sain,  they  couKi  not  dien  white  fleers 
of  Sirien  cuutry,  with  the  blood  of  a  maner  stielflsh,  that  men  hnden 
in  Tiry,  with  which  blooii  menne  dien  purple. 

Chaucer,     The  second  Hooke  of  Boecius,  fol .  2 1 9 . 

There  was  a  shepe,  as  it  was  tolde. 
The  whiche  \\\%  fleis  bare  all  of  golde. 
And  so  the  Goddes  had  it  sette, 
That  it  ne  might  awaie  be  fette. 

Gower.     Conf,  Am.  book  v.  fol.  102. 

And  thus  was  peace  concluded,  and  our  Englishmen  or  rather 
sheep,  came  home  against  winter,  and  left  their  fleeces  behind  them. 
TyndaU.     Workes,  fol.  369.      The  Practice  of  Popish  Prelate*. 

Thou  must  retaine  thy  bookishe  charge 

in  hansum  ciuil  sorte : 
Not  as  the  lanibe  vnder  the  tjrme 

the  sheppard  doth  reteine  1 
Or  drunken  Pyrrhe  beares  her  wool 

her  fly  cesie  filched  gaine. 

Drant.     Horace,     Epistle  to  Finnius  Asella. 

Those  clergymen  were  not  to  be  driven  into  the  fold  like  sheep,  ai 
his  simile  runs,  but  to  be  driven  out  of  the  fold  like  wolves  or  thieves, 
where  they  ^Ai  fleecing  those  flocks  which  they  never  fed. 

MUton.     An  Answer  to  Eikon  Bastlike,  vol.  i.  fol.  407. 
Fleec't  the  flocks  and  bleating  rose. 
As  plants. 

Id.     Paradise  Lost,  book  vii.  I.  472. 

Had  this  [Lemster]  our  Colchos  been  unto  the  ancients  known, 
When  honour  was  nersclf,  and  in  her  glory  shown. 
He  then  that  did  command  the  infantry  of  Greece, 
Had  only  to  our  isle  adventur'd  for  this  fleece. 

Drayton.     PolyolbwH,  tong  7. 
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FliBCB. 
FLEET. 


And  though  hee  now  present  you  with  such  wooll, 
As  Ironi  meere  English  flocks  his  Muse  can  pull, 
He  hopes  when  it  is  made  up  into  cloath  i 
Not  the  most  curious  head  here  will  be  loath 
To  wcare  a  hood  of  it ;  it  being  k  fleece, 
To  match,  or  those  of  Sicily  or  Greece. 

Bern  Jomtam.     Probgne  to  the  Sad  Shepherd, 

Hufleeoer*,  but  feeders }  not  butchers,  but  shepherds. 
BmUey,  (i.  e.)  Ptymne.    Breviate  of  the  Prei,  (1637.)  p.  262. 

They  pray  us  that  it  would  please  us  to  let  them  still  hale  us,  and 
worry  us  with  their  band- dogs  and  pursevants;  aud  that  it  would 
pisase  the  Parliament  that  they  may  yet  have  the  whipping,  fleecing, 
and  Beaing  of  us  in  their  diabiolical  courts. 

Of  Se/ormaHom  in  Emgiand, 


And  eke  the  gentle  shepherd  swaynes,  which  sat 

Keying  ihrnr  fleecy  flockes  as  they  were  hyrd, 
She  sweeUy  heard  complaine,  both  how  and  what 
Hcri  


Uvbearc 
ehad  to 


them  doen  -,  yei 
Spemer,     Fat 


t  she  did  smile  thereat. 
^aerie  Queeme,  book  iii.  can.  6. 


A  body  long  and  large,  the  buttocks  equal  broad 
As  fit  to  ufideigo  the  hSl  and  weighty  load. 
And  of  tha  ileeo^e  face,  the  flank  doth  nothing  lack. 
But  eTerywhere  is  itor'd. 

Drojftom,    Pcig-olHam,  song  14. 

Nor  wonder  how  his  fortune's  sank  ; 
Hit  brothers  .^eece  him  when  he's  drunk. 

Swi/t.     The  BeaefM  Cem/emem  to  the  Primt. 

Meantime,  light  shadowing  all,  a  sober  calm 
Fleeeet  unbounded  ether;  whose  least  wave 
Stands  trsmulous,  uneertain  where  to  turn 
Tile  gentle  current.  __ 

Autymn, 


How,  if  on  Swithin'i  feait  the  welkin  lours. 
And  every  penthouse  streams  with  hasty  showers, 
Twice  twenty  days  shall  clouds  their ^ceces  drain, 
And  wash  the  pavements  with  incessant  rain. 

Gey,     TWWa,  book  i. 

Twas  at  the  time,  when  new  returning  light 
With  welcome  ivys  begins  to  cheer  the  sight ; 
When  grateful  birds  prepare  their  thanks  to  pay, 
And  warble  hymns  to  hail  the  dawning  day ; 
When  woolly  flocks  their  bleatine  cries  renew, 
And  from  their ^ffecy  sides  first  shake  the  silver  dew. 
Gtngreve.     Worht,  vol.  ii .  p.  201 .     Oa  the  Death  of  the  Marqu  .« af 
Biaadfbrd. 

With  awe  he  now  takes  from  her  hand 
'Himt  fleece-iihe  flow'r  of  fairy  land  : 
Less  precious,  whilom,  was  the  fleece 
Which  drew  the  Argonauts  from  Greece. 
M.    A.  vol.  ii.  p.  275.     An  bnpouibU  Thing .     {A  Tale.) 

In  yonder  aged  dames  the  Parce  know, 
Who  weave  the  thread  of  human  life  below. 
Long  as  Haa  fleeeet  last^  so  long  extend 
The  days  of  man,  but  vrith  ^e  fleece  they  end. 

Hooie.     Orlando  Fttrioto,  book  xixiv. 

For  this  purpose,  the  poor  unhappy  natives  must  undergo  a  second 
fleecing  for  the  benefit  of  the  propnetors :  so  that  they  were  to  be 
robbed  first,  to  enrich  their  governor,  and  afterwards  they  were  to  be 
plundered  to  furnish  means  to  prevent  a  discovery  of  peculations. 
Fog.  Speeehet,  vol.  ii.  p.  200.  Mr.  Fos'i  East  India  Bills, 
November  18,  1783. 

With  him  two  gay  Arcadian  swains  reclined. 
Who  in  the  neighbouring  vale  thehr  flocks  had  join'd, 
Tliyrsis,  whose  care  it  was  the  goats  to  keep. 
And  Corydon,  who  fed  the  fleecy  sheep. 

Beattie.     Pattoral  7, 

Fleecy  Hotiery  is  a  manufacture  in  which  fine 
fleeces  of  wool  are  interwoven  into  a  cotton  piece  of  the 
common  stocking  texture ;  it  is  a  particularly  warm 
clothing. 

FLEET,  n.     1     Fr. JlotU;   Ii.  floia;   Sp.Jlota; 

Fleet-prison.  J  Dutch,  vlote;  A,  S.  jfleotan  ;  Fr. 
floUer;  It.  Jiottar;  Sp.Jlotar;  Dutch,  vlieteriy  to  floie. 
The  A.  S.jUotan,  Junius  adds,  is  the  frequentative 


from  flow-an^Jluere.     Hence  the  noun  is  applied  to  an   FLEET 
estuary,  into  which  the  tide  floats  or  flows.  The  Fleet-    ^  y^ 
Prison,  so  called,  because  situated  upon  the  side  of  the 
water  that^oted  in  from  the  river  Thames.    See  to 
Float. 
That  which  JlotUeth  ;  a  collected  number  of  ships. 

Toward  y^  south  aide  turned  ¥ei  f^rflete, 
ytx  fiuler  &  ^  o  chance  togider  gan  mete. 

B.  Bname,  p.  59 

Phillip  therefore  when  heundetstode  that  the  Carthagioencis  hadde 
vanquished  the  Romunes  againe,  sent  his  open  defiaunce  roto  them 
and  began  to  builde  m  fleet  wherin  to  transport  his  armye  into  Italy 
Arthur  Goldyng.    Juitine,  book  xzix.  fol.  120. 

The  same  day  the  Generals  seeing  what  weake  estate  our  army  was 
drawen  into  by  sicknesse,  determined  to  man  and  victuall  twenty  of 
the  best  ships  for  the  ilands  of  Acores,  vrith  Oe&erall  Drake  to  see  if 
he  could  meet  with  the  Indian  fleet,  and  Generall  Norris  to  retume 
home  with  the  rest 

HaUuyt.     Foyage,  i^.  vol.  i.  part  ii.   fol.  150.     7%e  Portugall 
Fogage.  • 

Then  they  commaunded  the  warden  of  the  Fteete  to  carye  him  with 
other  of  the  Stiliaid  that  then  were  in  like  trouble  vrith  him  vnto  the 
Fleete  from  whence  they  came,  and  to  keepe  close  prisoners,  and  hi  the 
morning  to  prouide  v.  faggots  for  Doctour  Barnes  (and  iin.  Stilliard 
men,  the  which  wu  readely  done  the  next  day  by  viii.  of  the  clock 
in  the  morning.  The  life  of  Doctour  Bamee. 

But  for  all  these  excuses,  Grafton  was  sent  to  the  Fteete,  and  there 
remained  vi.  weekes,  and  before  hee  came  out,  was  bound  io  cfc.Ii. 
that  he  should  neither  sell,  nor  imprint,  or  cause  to  be  imprinted  any 
mo  Bibles,  vntill  the  King  and  the  Clergy  should  agree  vpon  a  trans- 
lation. 

Fox.     Martyrt,  fol.  1067.     R.  Grafton  bnpritoned  for  Printing 
theBiUe. 

This  point  of  the  vtmost  sea  the  Roman  yfeff  then  first  of  all  doub- 
ling discouered  Britannie  to  be  an  iland,  and  withall  found  out  and 
sub  Jucd  the  ilea  of  Orkney  before  that  time  neuer  knoweo. 

Savile.     Tacitus,  fol.  188. 

Hee  exhibited  navall  battailes  performed  in  manner  by  full  fleets 
and  compleat  naviea ;  having  digged  out  a  great  pit  for  a  lake,  and 
built  a  stone  wall  round  about  it  neere  vnto  Tiberis  and  those  he 
would  behold  in  the  greatest  storroes  and  showers  that  were« 

Holland,    Ammianus,  fol.  261.     Flavius  Domitianut. 

It  was  that  memorable  day,  (June  3rd,  1665»)  in  the  first  summer 
of  the  late  war,  when  our  navy  engaged  the  Dutch ;  a  day  wherein 
the  two  most  mighty  and  best  appointed  ,^eels  which  any  age  had  ever 
seen,  disputed  the  command  of  the  greater  half  of  the  globe,  the  com- 
merce of  nations,  and  the  riches  of  the  universe. 

Dryden.    Euay  of  Dramatieh  Poesy. 

As  it  was  Henry's  chief  object  to  render  his  discoveries  usefiiU  to 
his  country,  he  immediately  equipped  sl  fleet  to  carry  a  colony  of  Por- 
tuguese to  these  islands.  [Madeira.] 

Robertson.    History  of  America,  vol.  i.  p.  64. 

The  Fleet  PriMon  (Le  Fled  or  Priaona  de  la  Fleet, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called  in  old  documents)  is  of  gpreat 
antiquity,  and  is  found  mentioned  in  the  1  Richard  II., 
(1189,)  ivho  confinned  to  Osbert,  brother  to  William 
Longshampe,  Chancellor  of  England,  and  his  heirs 
for  ever,  the  custody  of  his  house  or  palace  at  West- 
minster, with  the  keeping  of  his  gaol  of  the  Fleet  at  ^ 
London.  In  early  times  it  was  tenanted  by  offenders 
of  rank ;  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  1453,  Thomas 
Thorpe,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  com- 
mitted thereto ;  and  a  MS.  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  "  the  names  of  all  Bishops,  Doctors,  &c.  that 
were  prisoners  in  the  Flytte  for  Religion  synse  the 
fyrste  yere  of  the  Reygne  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  k.  d. 
1558,"  and  continuing  about  nine  years,  mentions  eight 
Priests,  six  Doctors,  and  three  Bishops,  confined  there 
for  hearing  and  performing  Mass.  It  was  also  a 
prison  much  used  for  offenders  committed  by  order 
of  the  Star  Chamber.  From  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
it   has  become   appropriated  to   debtors,   and    those 
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TfLEET.  guilty  of  contempt  asfainst  the  Court  of  Chancery.  By 
^  ^  V  — ^  22  and  23  Charles  11.  its  government  is  in  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  Justices,  &c. ;  and  it  is  considered  pecu- 
culiarly  under  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  In  1667, 
Sir  Jeremy  Whichcot,  to  whom  and  his  heirs  the  office 
of  Warden  had  been  granted,  rebuilt  the  Prison. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Marriage  Act  in  26  George 
II.,  the  Fleet  Prison  was  a  notorious  resort  for  the 
celebration  of  clandestine  Marriages.  Persons  of  broken 
character,  termed  Plyers^  who  walked  in  the  street 
before  the  Prison,  were  employed  to  solicit  custom ; 
and  signs  were  displayed  over  the  apartmenU  used  as 
Chapels :  one  of  these  represented  a  male  and  female 
hand  in  conjunction,  with  the  wordB  Marritiga  per- 
formed tDtihiiu  underwritten.  This  abuse  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  an  oversight  in  the  existing  Law, 
which  punished  Clergymen  solemnizing  such  marriages 
by  nothing  more  than  Fine  ;  and  a  Fine  was  a  nullity  to 
a  person  already  imprisoned  for  debt,  and  who,  having 
nothing  to  lose,  might  also  dare  Ecclesiastical  suspen- 
sion with  impunity.  The  trade  became  so  thriving,  that 
some  unworthy  Ministers  voluntarily  resided  in  the  Gaol 
to  obtain  the  privilege  of  officiating ;  and  in  the  Chapel 
of  one  Keith,  whose  name  has  been  handed  down  to 
infamy,  6000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  married 
within  the  year.  Registers  were  kept,  and  for  a  long 
time  were  admitted  as  evidence  of  Marriage  in  the 
Courts  of  Law ;  but  in  process  of  time  these  documents 
having  been  sold,  and  while  in  private  hands  having, 
in  many  instances,  been  interpolated  and  falsified,  they 
have  lost  their  original  authority,  whatever  that  might 
be,  and  are  no  longer  received. 

Fleet,  v,  ^     To  Jleet  or    flit,   (see   Flit,) 

Fleet,  adj.  ifluere,  fluitarty  says  Skinner ; 
Flee'tness,  v^from  "  A.  S.  JUohtan^  fluctuare, 
Fleet-foot,  C  to  floaty  to  swim,  to  wave  up  and 
Fleet-footeo,  Vdown,  or  to  and  fro."  Somner. 
Fleet-winged.  7  See  to  Float. 
To  swim,  to  skim  along  the  surface ;  and  thus,  to 
move  along  swiftly;  to  pass  away  suddenly,  to  pass 
away. 

Mr.  Grose  says,  '*  Fleets  to  skim  or  take  off*  the  sur- 
face or  cream ;  whence  fleet  or  fleeted  milk.  North." 
See  also  Mr.  Moore's  Suffolk  words. 

Of  which  shrewes  all  be  the  hoost  neuer  so  great,  it  is  to  dispise, 
for  it  is  not  goueroed  with  no  leader  of  reason,  but  it  is  rauished  onely 
hjJUtyng  errour,  folily  and  lightly. 

Chaucer.     The  Jim  Booke  of  BoeciuM,  fol.  212. 

So  stands  the  foole  hy  Jleeting  floud 

and  looketh  for  ■  tome : 
Bat  riuer  runnes  and  still  will  runne 

and  nener  shape  returne. 

Twrberviie.     That  it  uHuri/uJl  to  Concea/e,  ^. 

The  Sycambres  from  that  time  that  the  bridge  was  begon  to  be 
builded,  prepanng  themselues  to  fyght,  had  by  the  counsell  of  such  of 
the  Usipits  6c  Teucthers  as  they  had  with  them,  fleeted  out  of  their 
country. 

Arthur  Gotdyng,     C^ear,     Commentaries,  book  iv.  fol.  96. 

They  say  many  yong  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day,  and  fleet 
the  time  away  carelessly  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world. 

Shahtpeare.    M  You  Like  it,  fol.  186. 

In  mail  thir  horses  clad,  j9t  fleet  and  strong, 
Prauncing  their  riders  bore,  the  flower  and  choice 
Of  many  Provinces  from  bound  to  bound. 

Miiton,     Paradise  Regained,  book  iii.  I.  312. 

— -^— ~^— -  Here  be  wood*  as  green 
As  any,  air  likewise  as  fresh  and  sweet, 
As  where  smooth  2Sephyrus  pUys  on  the /erf 
Face  of  the  curled  streams. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     The  Faithfid  Shepherdeu,  act  i.  sc.  1. 


Tis  sooner  past,  'tis  sooner  done 
Then  summer's  rain,  or  winter's  sun ; 
Most  fleetinfff  when  it  is  most  dear, 
'Tis  gone,  while  we  but  say  'tit  here 

Carew,     To  a  Ladf,    Pertuamom  ts  Lene.       ^ 

Moreouer  in  duiU  dissensions  the  faith  of  the  lonldiet  wn  fleeting; 
and  that  there  wae  perill  to  be  feared  from  euery  particular  man. 

Saviie.     Taeiuu,  fioL  87. 
Or  ac  ihefleet'/oot  roe,  ihat*a  tir'd  with  chasing. 

Shahpeare.     Femu  and  Adonis. 

When,  as  from  snow-crown'd  Skidow's  lofty  cUfii, 
Some  fleet -wing*  d  haggard,  towards  preying  hour, 

Amongst  the  teal  and  moor-bred  mallard  diives. 
And  th'  air  of  all  her  feather'd  flock  doth  scour. 

Drayton.     The  Barons*  Wars,  book  vi. 

Not  so,  swift  Nisiis,  who  the  foes  declin'd, 
Nor  knew  th'  endanger'd  boy  was  left  behind ; 
Bevond  the  once  fam'd  Atban  fields  be  fled, 
Woere  ihe  fleet  coursers  of  Latinus  fed. 

Pitt,     Virgii.    AEneid,  book  ix. 

Hail,  Rivers !  hallow'd  shade !  descend  from  rest  1 
Descend  and  smile,  to  see  thy  Rochford  blest : 
Weep  not  the  scenes  through  which  my  life  must  ran. 
Though  fate,  fleet-footed,  scents  thy  languid  son. 

Savage*     To  Betty,  Countess  ofRoehf\trd. 

The  drifts  of  Thracian  snows  were  scarce  so  white. 
Nor  Northern  winds  in  fleetnest  match'd  their  flight 

Dryden.     FirgiL    AEneid,  book  xii. 

Before  my  tale  were  done,  the  rising  light 
Must  often  chase  the y^e/in^  shades  of  night. 

Hook.     Orlando  Furioso, 

But  fame,  unrivall'd  in  the  dusty  course. 
In  fleetness  far  outstrips  the  vig'rous  horse. 

Xjcwis,     The  Thebaid  of  Statins,  book  v. 

FLEGM,  or  ^      Also  written  Phlegm.    Fr.  flegme 
Fleamb,  >It.  flemma;     Sp.  flema ;    Dutch, 

FLE'GMATiCK.Jy?i/yme;  Lat  phlegma;  <f>\€f^f-fui, 
0\€7.£ci',  to  bum :  not  so  called,  Vossius  thinks,  be- 
cause it  is  per  se  igneum,  but  because  J9er  accideru  causat 
febres.  See  Dephleom,  and  Phlegm.  See  also  the 
Quotation  from  Sir  Thomas  Elyot. 

The  moysifleume,  with  the  colde 
Hath  in  the  longes  for  his  holde 
Ordeined  him  a  propre  stede 
To  dwell  there  as  he  is  bede, 

Gower.    Conf.  Am.  book  vii.  fol.  144. 

The  water,  which  is  moyste  and  colde, 
Makethylem«. 

Id.    J(.  fol.  143. 
Natural  fleume  is  a  humour  cold  and  mojrst,  white  and  swete,  or 
without  tast,  ingendred  by  insufficiet  decoctio  in  the  second  digestio 
of  y*  watry  or  raw  partes  of  the  matter  decoct  called  chilus. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot,     The  Castel  of  BeUh,  book  L 

Contrarywise  in  a  cold  or  fleumatyke  stomake,  grosse   meaie 
abydeth  longe  vndigested,  and  maketh  putrified  matter. 

Id.    lb.  book  ii. 


FLEtT 
FLEGM 


'    ■     So  in  every  humane  body* 

Tne  choUer,  melancholy, /e^me,  and  blootl. 
By  reason  that  they  flow  continually 
In  some  one  part,  and  are  not  continent, 
Receive  the  name  of  humours. 

Ben  Jonson.     Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

He  shall  find  himself  bound  fast  to  an  uncomplying  discord  of  oa- 
ture,  or,  as  it  oft  happens,  to  an  image  of  earth  Kod  fleam,  with  whom 
he  lookt  to  be  the  co- partner  of  a  sweet  and  gladsome  society,  and 
seas  withal  that  his  bondage  is  now  inevitable. 

Mtiton.     Doctrine,  8fe.  of  Divorce,  ch.  v. 
Some  fleymatich  sea  captain  would  have  staid 
For  money  now,  or  victuals  ;  not  have  weigh'd 
Anchor  without  'em. 

Suckling.     To  my  FHend  WUi  Davenant 

The  Satyres,  and  Sileni,  are  perpetuall  followers  of  Pan,  that  is 
old  age  and  youth :  for  of  all  natural  things,  there  is  a  lively,  jocund, 
and  (as  I  inay  say)  a  danceing  age  ;  and  a  dull  flegmaiigue  age. 
Bacon,     On  Learning,  by  O,  Wats,  book  li.  ch.  liii 
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HiCM  thing!  operate  strongest  upon  the  flegmaiief  the  weakly  and 
low  spirited,  who  want  encouragements  rather  than  terrors. 

Search,     light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  ch.  xxix. 

FLEM,     ^      Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says.  Sax.  to  banish ; 

Plb'mbr,    Vbanisher.    In  A.  S.  Jleamy  fiiga ;  fiema  ; 

FLB'MiNO.J/^fTia,  flyming;  exul,  profiigtu,  Fty- 
many  in  exilium  mitiere,  exUgem  reddere.  Lye.  Skin- 
ner explains  Jkmed,  daunted;  Jieming,  conquest; 
Jlemer»  expeller. — Fhym-an  ;  is  to  cause  to^,  and  thus. 

To  banish. 

Now  helpe,  thou  meke  and  blissful  faire  maide, 
UeJIeined  wretch,  iu  this  desert  of  Galle. 

Chaucer,     The  Second  Noimet  Taie,  v.  15526. 
Lo,  here  hath  kind  hire  domination. 
And  appelit,/leiN«M  discretion. 

Id.     The  MamsipUe  Takt  ▼. 

(Qnod  Pandanis)  ye  nice  woll  ye  here 

Dttlcamoo  is  called /femm^  of  wretches 

It  seemeth  herd,  for  wretches  wol  nou^  lere. 

Id,     The  third  Booke  of  TroUut,  fol. 

FJemer  of  flendes,  out  of  him  and  here 

On  which  thy  limmes  faithfully  extenden, 

Me  kepe,  and  yeve  me  might  my  lyf  to  ameoden. 

Id.     ne  Man  of  lawee  Tale,  v.  4880. 

PLEMINGIA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class 
I>iaddpkia,  order  Decandria,  natural  order  LeguminostB, 
Generic  character:  calyx  acutely  five-clefl ;  corolla  pea- 
fiowered,  standard  striated ;  pod  sessile,  oval,  turgid, 
two-valved,  one-celled^  two-seeded,  seeds  spherical. 

Six  species,  shrubs,  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 
Decandolle. 

Perhaps  (says  Skinner)  from 
the  verb  ioflea  or  flay ;  because 
the  flesh  is  not  placed  upon 
table  unless  with  the  skin  flayed 
or  stripped  off. 

A.  S.  floesc;  Dutch,  vkesdi ; 
Ger.  Jleisch.  In  A.  S.  are  also 
found  various  immediate  de- 
rivatives, FlcMclic,  fleshly,  flees- 
licnesse,  ileshliness,  flcesc-tnet, 
flesh-meat.  In  Goth,  leik,  and 
in  A.  S.  lie,  are  caro,  corpus, 
cadaver.  Hickes  {Gram,  A,  S. 
fol.  191)  and  Lye  think  that 
Lie  (according  to  the  earliest 
usage)  denoted  corpus  inani- 
matum  ;  but  go  no  further  than 
the  Goth,  leik,  having  the  same 
usage,  for  the  origin.  Junius 
J  {Gloss.  Goth,)  says,  Leik,  caro, 
^^  corpus,  ac  denique  etiam  cadaver,  Wachter  declares 
Reword  to  be  difficult  and  abstruse,  and  that  the  cause 
pf  obscurity  is  to  be  found  in  the  many  changes  which 
It  underwent  before  it  received  its  present  form.  First, 
j»e  adds,  it  was  (Belgis)  Lyf,  substantia  viva,  from 
few^,  vivere,  to  live.  2dly,  Lich  and  Leich,  (Ger- 
Jjjanis)  corpus  animaium.  3dly.  Gothis,  Leik,  4thly. 
Tbe  A.  S.  /ic,  agreeing  with  the  Goth,  leik;  and  which 
afterwards,  with  the  iEolic  digamma  prefixed,  was  writ- 
ten ^,  and,  with  the  sibilant  s  inserted,  ^«c.  He 
concludes  that  Lyf,  caro  viva,  subsequently  applied 
to  caro  mortua,  was  the  original  of  the  Ger.  fleisch, 
^J^^hh  flesh.  Afler  all,  the  obscurity  remains  un- 
diminished. 

Fleth  is  applied  to  the  component  substance  of 
animals,  (beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,)  distinguished  from 
tlieir  bones,  muscles,  vessels,  &c. 

VOL,  XXII. 


FLESH,  «. 

FlKSH,  71. 

Fle'shed, 

Fle'shy, 

Fle^shiness, 

Fle'shless, 

Fle'shly, 

Fle'shliness, 

Fle'shlinq, 

Fle'shment, 

Flesh-brokery, 

Flesh-fly, 

Flesh-hook, 

Flesh-maker, 

Flesh-meat, 

Flesh-monger, 

Flesh-pot, 

Flesh-spade, 

Flesh-worm, 

Flesh-wound. 


To  the  body,  as  dbtinguished  from  the  spirit 
To  animal  food,  as  distinguished  from  that  offish  or 
vegetables. 

To  corporal  or  bodily  sensations  or  desires,  carnal  or 
sensual  appetites  or  passions. 

To  flesh  is,  to  train  or  invite  to  or  by  an  appetite  for, 
or  love  of  flesh  ;  to  inure  to,  to  indulge  in  fleshly  appe- 
tites ;  and  thus,  generally,  to  train,  to  invite,  to  inure, 
to  indulge,  to  glut  or  satiate. 

So  muche  honger  hii  hade  'bere,  ar  hii  ^e  toun  lete 
^at  hii  sode  [seethed J  ^e  Saracens^  and  ^atjleete  ete. 

H  Gloucester,  p.  408. 
^  oomon  of  ^  oste  bouht  ^am  horsyfe«cA, 
Or  mules  or  aasii  roste,  or  haf  beio  mete  lease. 

R,  Brwme,  p.  175. 

For  yt  fend  and  fefleseh  folwen  to  gedrea. 

Piers  Phuhman,     Vision,  p.  14. 

And  wortesjleshles  wrought,  and  water  to  drynken. 

Id,     Cfrede,  sig.  E  4. 

And  took  Thomas  by  ^  hand,  and  tauhte  hym  ^o  grepe 
And  fele  with  has  ^ngres.  hmfleshUche  heorte. 

Id,     Vision,  p.  375. 

The  lengthe  of  a  lenton,  flesh  moot  I  leue 
After  that  Esture  is  vcome,  and  that  is  hard  fare 
And  Wedenesday  icne  wyke  withoutcn  ^<iAm«ltf . 

Id,     Crede,  sig.  B  1. 

But  and  I  wot  that  in  me,  that  is  in  my  fleisch  dwellith  no  good. 

Widif.     Rumayns,  ch.  vii. 

For  I  knowe  that  in  me  (that  is  to  saye  in  my  fleshe)  dwelleth  no 
good  thing.  HiUe,  Anno  165 1 . 

Moost  dere  I  biseche  you  as  comelingis  and  pilgryms  to  absteine 
you  fromfletseha  desires  thatfigbten  agens  the  soule. 

fViclif.     1  Peter,  ch.  ii. 
Derely  beloved,  I  besech  you  as  strangers  and  pilgrimes,  absteyne 
tromfleshlue  lustes,  which  fyght  agaynst  the  soul. 

Bible,  Amu  1551. 
Of  smale  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 
With  rosted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  waste!  brede. 

Chaucer,     The  Prologue,  v.  147. 

Certes  sinfol  mannes  soule  is  betraied  of  the  Divel,  by  coveitise  of 
temporal  prosperitie ;  and  scorned  by  disceite,  whan  he  cheseth 
fleshlf  delites.  Id.     The  Pertones  Tale,  vol.  ii.  p.  299. 

And  euer  amonge  mercy  she  cride 
That  he  ne  shulde  his  counseile  hide 
From  hir,  that  so  wolde  him  good. 
And  was  so  nigh  fleshe  and  bloud. 

Gower.     Con/.  Am,  book  i.  fol.  26. 
Kynge  Dauid  had  many  a  loue : 
But  natheless  alwaie  aboue 
Knighthode  he  kept  in  such  a  wise 
That  for  nofleshely  couetise 
Or  lust  to  ligge  in  ladies  armes. 
He  left  not  the  lust  of  armes. 

U.    lb,  book  vii.  fol.  168. 
The  bodye,  where  heate  and  moysture  haue  souerayntie,  is  cMled 
sanguine,  wherin  the  ayre  hath  preeminence,  and  it  is perceyued  and 
knowen  by  these  sygnes  which  dofolowe,  camositieoryletA5r»«Me,  &c. 
Sir  Thomas  Eljfot,     The  Castel  o/Helth,  book  i. 

Their  entente  was  to  set  forthe  the  justice  of  God.  which  is  to  re- 
warde  the  spirituall,  his  electe  with  the  blessynges  promised :  and 
thefleshlynget,  the  reprobate,  with  the  plagues  thret*ned. 

Confutation  of  N,  Shaxton,  (1646.)  sig.  L  5. 

Tyndall  anawereth  me  with  an  hedious  exclamacion  and  crieng  oute 
vppon  my  fleshelynesse  and  foly,  formeth  his  high  spirituall  sentence 
after  this  fashion. 

Sir  Thomas  More.     Worhes,  fol.  860.     The  Apology. 

And  make  his  ashepannes,  shouels,  basens^yfesAe-AoAef,  fyrepannes, 
and  al-  the  apparel!  therof  of  brasse. 

Bible,  Anno  1551 .    Exodus,  ch.  zzvii. 
Christes  natorall  presence  in  the  eucharisticall  breade,  he  had  in 
open  preachpge  and  disputacyon  denyed,  calling  bothe  hym  &  his 
masmogers  pulpifices,  that  is  to  saye,  fleshy-makers,  in  hys  toke  de 
Euchariwtia. 

Bayle,    EngUshe  Fotaries,  part  ii.  sig.      2 
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FLBSH.        Wolde  Ood  we  had  djred  by  the  hind  of  y*  Lorde,  in  the  Uode  of 
>,_^  Bgypte,  when  we  nt  by  the  Atk-p&Htt,  ate  bread  imr  belyei  fuU,  for 

~   ^*^^  y%  kaM  braigkt  n  Ml  Mt*  thyi  wyMeRMMe,  te  kyll  thyi  whole  tniiU 
titade  for  hanger. 


Bat  u  for  BpaminoDdaiy  lome  n^  ha  ratamed  wilUogljr  oat  of 
Alia*  aod  the  iilee,  without  aay  exploit  doae,  booaiiae  be  would  Dot 
have  hie  ooantreymett  JletJUd  with  spoil  by  soil  u  feariag  lest  of 
valtaht  iooiaiers  by  land,  they  would  by  little  and  little  (as  Flato  said) 
be^ottil  ddttokile  ini^iMts  by  twa» 

SirTkomoiNonk.    P/MfMroft,  fol.  311.    PAiA^MMeii. 

For  when  A«y  had  ttmiailAied  the  fint  ther  had  fonght  withall, 
and  gotan  tveat  riches  also:  they  were  noJUtked  by  this,  that  they 
deterinilied  to  stay  no  where,  before  they  had  destroyed  Rome,  aod 
sacked  aU  Italy.  M    i».fol.364.    CmvaMgrivt. 


•  Shall  a  beardless  boy. 


A  cockred-silken  wanton,  braue  our  fields, 
And^A  his  ipiHt  In  k  wart«-^ke  soyle, 
Mocktmr  tha  ayit  with  colours  idly  spred, 
Andlitoditoahecke? 

ShakMptart.    King  Jokm,  fol.  18. 

Bast.  How  the  young  wheipe  of  Talbot's  raging  wood, 
Did^lesA  his  panic  aword  to  French  OMoa  bloods 

Id.    Henry  FI.Fini  Part,  UAAIA. 

When  this  stoat  Duke,  who  in  fab  ca«tte  stood, 
With  Sal'rimry,  who  bcaK  them  all  at  Blore, 

Both  which  mtffln/ki  abundantly  with  blood. 
In  thoae  three  battles  they  had  won  before, 

Thei^t  in  their  pride  it  would  be  ever  flood  $ 

Nor  'igainat  Queen  Margaret  that  they  needed  more. 

thrajftom.    The  MiterieM  ^f  Qtieen  MargwrtU 

The  Airtorians  growne  insolent  by  reason  of  this  two-fold  succese, 
like  unio  ravening  foules  made  more  craell  and  eagre  with  the  tasia 
of  blood  that  had  so^CetAed  them,  flew  upon  the  inhabiiaats. 

HoWmd.    Awtmimmtf  fol.  346.     Falentmitmut  and  Vaient. 


LaH.  IVelbee  leave  me : 

Had  I  my  page,  or  foaCman  here  to/leM  thee, 

I  dnnt  the  better  hear  thee. 
Loc.   This  scorn  needs  not : 

And  offer  auch  no  nsofe. 

Beammoni  ondFteUher.    Lave*»  Cure,  act  v. 

Oalley^siavea  are  fot  udj/teMe,  becane  they  slirre  the  liabs  Bwrt 
and  the  inward  paits  less. 

Bacon,    Naimrai  Histtnyf  Ceni,  iz.  sec.  877. 

We  say  it  is  a  ylevAy  style,  when  there  is  nnch  periphrases,  and 
circuit  of  words ;  and  when  with  more  than  enough,  it  growes  fot  and 
corpulent ;  Atvina  oratunm,  fall  of  suet  and  tallow. 

BmJ6n$m,    DiK&vent9,M,  121. 


So  Uttle  aims  the  minister,  at  his  intended 


so  ntue  aims  tne  mmister,  at  nu  intended  scope,  to  procure  the 
much  prosperity  of  this  life, 'that  ofttimes  he  may  have  cause  to  wish 
much  of  it  away,  as  a  diet  puffing  up  the  soid  with  a  slimy  yfe'^Atufti 
and  weak'ning  her  principal  organic  parts. 

A/idtoH,    lUaton  of  Ckurck  Govemmeni,  book  ii,  eh.  iii. 

Sithens  it  hath  infixed  faster  hold 

Witbn  my  Heeding  bowells,  and  so  sore 
Now  fnnkleih  in  this  same  fraale>lesA/y  mould. 

That  aH  mine  cntrailes  flow  fiith  poisonous  gore, 

And  tb'  ulcer  graweth  daily  OMre  and  more. 

Bfenaer*    Fnarie  QnMne,  book  iii.  can.  2. 
But  u  one  toyld  with  traaaeU,  dowac  ahe  laye, 

So  lay  ahe  down,  as  if  to  sleepe  she  went. 
And  closde  her  eyea  with  carelesse  ^etness ; 

Hie  whiles  soft  death,  away  her  spirit  hent. 
And  sottle  assoyld  from  sinfall^fA/iiKw. 

Id,     Dapknaida 

And  in  fhtJUthment  of  this  dead  exploit, 
Drew  att4ne  here  agatae. 

Shakaptare.    £«ar,  fol.  202. 

SirT    Can  she  suggest  yet  any  good,  that  ia 

So  eoBpert  grown  in  thu/eiA-^roAerv  f 

Cartwrigkt.     The  Ordinary^  not  ▼.  ic.4. 

Ha  brings /ksA-^er  after  him ;  that  will  bux  against  supper-time, 
and  hum  iw  his  coming  ont 

Tbnnmir.     The  Revengtf^t  Tragedgj  act  v. 


LYsander  himselfo  wsa  by  King  Agesilaos  ordained  and  created 
«f  aJWrnf  in  Asia,  that  ia  to  say,  an  officer  for  the  distribution  ofJUdk' 
meat^  in  the  camp  there. 

itoUand,    Pbdarek,  fol.  557. 

Mal.  Aye,  Bgistos,  ho  was  a  filthy,  incontinent  yhaA-aiMi^tfr,  such 
a  one  as  thou  art.  Oanhn^    Tht  Maieonlmt,  act  L  sc«  5. 
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Then  the  hiJleak-poU  they  so  much  danre^ 

Whereon  in  Egypt  gtuCtoning  they  fed, 
When  they  came  hungry  home  from  canying  mir% 

Which  only  dalness  and  gross  humaurs  bred. 

Draytm,    Mota  hk  Birih  and  MiracUa, 

But  when  they  hear  thee  sing 

The  gtocies  or  thy  king. 

His  leal  to  God,  and  his  Just  awe  o'er  men : 

They  may  bloodriiakea  then, 
Feel  such  a  fletk-miaka  to  \ 
As  they  shall  ciy,  «c. 

Ban  Jonmn.    Ode  to  Himaeif 

Our  wantons,  and  flmakt  ■  wosr  wet,  for  ao  it  likethyon  to  cal  them, 
haue  benne  contented  to  forsake  fadiers,  motheia,  wioaa,  chiUren, 
goodes,  and  liuinges,  &  meekely  to  submit  themseloea  to  the  extreme 
terroore  of  al  your  cmeltiesy  and  to  yelde  theire  bodies  vnto  the 
deathe :  to  be  sterued  for  hunger :  and  to  be  bumte  in  fiore  :  onely 
for  the  name,  and  Ooapel  of  Jesus  Christe. 

leweiL    Defence,    Jpolngie,kA,ZS>b. 

For  though  discursive  enquiry  and  rationall  conjecture,  may  leave 
handsome  gashes  snd  fUeh'-wmndes  yet  without  conjuoction  of  this 
expect  no  mortal  or  dispatching  blows  unto  erronr. 

Sir  ThMnaa  Broom,     Cynu  Garifeii,cli.  v. 

Bach  Greek  was  an  Xriysses ;  such  a  dread 
Th'  approach,  and  ev'n  the  sound  of  Hector  bred ; 
Him /tetked  with  slaughur  and  with  oonquost  crown'd, 
I  met,  and  ovcrtum'd  him  to  the  ground. 

Dryden,     Ooid.     Metamarpkoeet,  book  xiii. 

Disapproving  the  opinions  of  those  whom  a  man  sincerely  thinks  to 
be  in  the  wrong,  is  not  a  work  of  tht  JUsh^  but  the  necessary  duty  of  a 
Christian.  Clarke,    ^^nnofi  14.  vol.iii. 

The  sensual  heat  is  a  perpetual  furnace,  whose  smoke  darkens  the 
mind,  that  it  canaot  discover  aabhme  nnd  heavenly  excellencies ;  and 
whose  impure  heat  fires  the  will,  that  it  is  earnest  in  the  purauit  of 
JUehfy  pleasures. 

Batet.     PTorki,  vol.  ii.  p.  229.   The  Danger  ofProeperitg, 

This,  as  they  drew  it  forth,  his  midriflFtore, 
Its  barbed  point  the  fleshy  fragments  bore, 
And  let  the  soul  gush  out  in  straans  of  puiple  gore. 

Croaall.    Ooid.    MetamorpkooeOf  bookiv. 

And  such  a  complexion  of  ideas  together  ia  his  [a  child's]  under- 
standing, makes  op  the  single  complex  idea,  which  he  calla  man, 
whereof  white  or  flesh-ooionr  ia  £ngland  being  one,  the  child  can 
demonstrate  to  you,  that  a  Negro  is  not  a  man,  becauae  white  colour 
was  one  of  the  constant  simTde  ideas  of  the  complex  idea  he  calla  man. 
lA>ehe.     On  Humane  Underotandingf  book  iv.  ch.  vii.  sec.  16. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  worthy  the  observation  in  fle§h-Jlie»s 
that  a  flie-msggot,  in  five  days  space  after  it  is  hatched,  arrives  at  its 
full  growth  and  perfect  magnitude. 

iloy.     On  the  Craatiom,  part  i. 

They  (such  as  have  weak  fibres)  ought  to  take  aliment  frequently, 
in  small  cniantities,  nourishing,  and  of  easy  digestion,  nuch  aa  milk, 
broths  and  jellies  offleeh-^ateaty  paaadas^c. 

jlrbatnnot.     On  jiUtnamiOj  ch.  ii. 
Fond  Israelites,  our  manna  to  refuse, 
And  Egypt's  loathsome^«A-j9o/s  murmuring  choose. 

Otway,     Windaor  €kutle, 

— But  should  his  inward  grief 

Too  feeble  prove  to  work  its  own  relief. 
Himself  can  free  with  predetermine  hand 
His  tortur*d  spirits  from  her^«A/y  band. 

Hocie.     Orlando  fknrioaa,  hook  xhr. 
Joas  van  Cleeve,  or  Sotto  Cleefe,  an  industrious  panatcr  of  An* 
twerp :  his  colouring  was  good,  and  his  figures yfeiAy  and  round. 

Wa/pole.    Anecdottt  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  j).  21.5. 

Still  hovering  round  the  fair  at  fifty-four. 
Unfit  to  love,  unable  to  give  o'er ; 
\  flesh-fly f  that  just  flutters  on  the  wing, 
Awake  to  bui,  but  not  alive  to  sting. 

Mattet.     Ineciiptfpnjor  a  Pietmra. 
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niSH      ^7  hadlady,  hifhly  imealdng  the  tniarr  done  to  the  beaoty  of  her 
^  '  hasbtodyhy  the^-ifMHfet  [«e.  ntiUJ  of  Mil.  Honoiir,  ciUed  aloud 

fbltfjy.    Tkf  FmmdSing,  book  xu  ek  vui. 

FLETCH,\    Fr.fieehe;  Sp.  jfccAa;  It  fncda, 

FLsfTCBER.}fraiZ€i,9agiUa; — all  (says  Skinner) from 
theyerb  to  JUdge.  voUiare^  pltaneactre^  to  fly  about; 
to  feather.  The  Ijdw  Lat./0cAartia,  from  fiicha^  was 
the  name  given  to  him  who  made  the  arrows,  not  who 
merely  jle^gfiecl  or  prepared  them  with  feathers.  Du 
Cange.    See  to  FLxnoc.    To  Jletch^  is  to 

^edge^  or  sapply  with  feathers. 

Hie  caie  whidi  the  JIdchar  should  take  in  the  choice 
and  preparation  of  his  feathers  is  minutely  described  by 
Ascham. 

la  so  dovnge)  thei  declare  themflelues  to  be  magnified  ft  exalted 
abooe  him)  '5  thei  franot  the  creator  beter  then  the  creature)  &  the 
jideker  beter  then  his  bolt     Joye.    Expondom  of  Damtlf  ch.  zii 

T^^cker  draweth  a  featker  when  it  hath  but  one  sw^pe  at  it 
with  his  knife,  and  then  playnith  it  a  little,  with  ruhbiqg  it  over  his 
koife.  He  pareth  it  when  he  taketh  leysurt  and  heede,  to  make 
eveiye  port  m  the  rybbe  apt  to  stand  straight  and  even  on  upon  the 
ride.  Meham.     Wbrkt,  p.  148.     Toatopkilut. 

Thoous  Scardeo,  and  John  Stodder  the  kiog^s  Majesties  bowyer  and 
Jkteker,  doo  presently  repayre  into  those  parties  for  the  pnttiog  in 
ordie  of  the  bowes  and  arrowes  as  well  at  Barwike  as  other  places 
theire;  and^  for  their  helpe,  have  also  w<^  them  three  other  bowyers 
ind  iwtjietekert, 

Uige.    Uimiirmlwmt,  vol.  i.  p.  79.     Ltr^  e/  tke  Onmeii,  Is  the 
Emrl  of  Sirtmkmy, 
Hiy  darts  are  healtbfnl  good,  and  downwards  (all, 
Soft  as  the  leathers  that  they're  fieteh'd  withall. 

Coufief,    Tke  Datideu,  book  ii. 
By  the  most  onrefeeerate  malice  in  the  world,  be  [John  Wesley] 
dips  his  curses  in  tl^  gall  of  irony ;  and  'thai  they  may  strike  the 
dttper,  fitiekn  them  with  aprofane classical  parody. 

Wurhnartxim,     Tke  Doetrme  of  Graetf  book  ii.  ch.  x. 

FLE  WED,  not  in  our  early  Lexicographers.  Perhaps 
from  the  Dutch,  Jiauw^  languidus^  remUsus. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  remarks,  ihBXjlewi  are  the  lar^ 
chaps  of  »  deep-mouthed  wound.     T.  Warton. 

The  vrerd  is  used  by  A.  Golding  in  his  Translation 
of  Orid,  quoted  by  Warton. 

With  other  twaine  that  had  a  sire  of  Crete 

And  dam  of  Sparta ;  tone  of  them  call'd  Jotlyboy,  a 
^eate 

And  large-fleufd  hound. 

This.  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kiode, 
So^lm^d,  so  sanded,  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  eares  that  sireepe  away  the  noming  dew. 

Shak^^eare.    Midtummer  Nighe$  Dreamy  UA,  156. 

FLE'XIBLE,  1      Ft,  flexible;    Ii.  flewibik;    Sp. 

Plbxibi'litt,       flexible;  IjaX. flexibiUs,  from flectere, 

FLB'xiBLENfittS,    flexfiM,  to  bend. 

Flb'xilb,  >    That  can  or  may  be  beiU ;  op- 

Flb'zion,  posed  to,  stiff  or  rigid;  metaphori- 

Flb'xuous,  cally,  that  can  or  may  be  (easily) 

Flb'xure.  J  inclined,  or  induced,  or  persuaded : 
pliant,  inconstant,  unsteady,  in6rm. 

Wberfore  when  we  be  so  tender  vtdJUribiej^  there  apear  in  vs  no 
power  of  finne  and  constant  aalnde»  we  signifie  and  declare  plainly 
that  we  be  vttorly  ignorant  of  God  and  his  kingdom. 

Cahaime,    Fmtre  Godiie  Semnmi,  serm.  2. 

I  received  those  sparcles  of  piety  ^ou  pleas*d  to  send  me  in  a 
Baooacript ;  and  whereas  yoa  favour  me  with  a  desire  of  my  opinion 
eoncemixig  the  pablishingf  of  them,  sir,  I  must  confess  that  I  found 
snoagthem  many  most  fervant  and /lexanimou*  strains  of  devotion, 

HmoeB.     leiier  67.  book  ii. 

He  shall  heare  thete  beastly  sinnes  applauded,  varnished,  and  set 
out  to  sale  with  the  most  elegant  expressions  j  the  most  rhetoricall, 
psthetinllj/awmineia,  encominms. 

Hitirio'MaMtiXf  part  i.  act  vi.  sc.  3. 


His  fora-allettdged  wotde  to  this  paipesey  are  an  emphaticall  and  FLUIBU 
Jlexatiimmuj  that  they  might  evermove  an  heart  of  adament,  and  canse  < 
the  most  ohidurato  ilage-hnnters  for  to  tremble. 

ifiMbi'JIMy,  part  I.  act  ni. 


Yet  besides  the  generil  carelemeas  ;  the  authoritv  of  the  teachefs, 
the/esvfti&'iy  of  the  Unght,  and  the  scalness  of  thettiiogs  themadvca 
at  the  beginning}  even  Interest  lt»elf  (which  conaisti  of  two  partly 
fears  and  hopes)  tt  able  to  produce  great  effects. 
IHmmtniL    ITMf,  vol.  ii.  ft>l.  694.    The  Ut4  FmUdmdtB Repfy. 

»    —  ■      ■  ■>  They  saw 

That  others  favour'd,  did  aspiring  seek 
Hieir  nephew  from  their  eonuaeU  to  withdraw, 
(Seeing  him  of  anature,/lnpAl9  and  weak.) 

Dtmiei.    BHUoty  of  tke  CMI  mure,  book  i. 

She  [the  soul]  is  a  perpetuall  agent,  prompt  and  subtile ;  butpfifn 
JtexiUe,  and  emng,  intaugling  hemelfe  like  a  silkeworme. 

Bern  Jon$om,    Ducooerwf,  fol.  100. 

If  this  son  of  Chendaaah  had  not  a  fore-head  of  brasse  for  impn* 
dency,  and  a  heart  of  lead  ior  fiexibfenefe  to  humours  and  times,  he 
had  never  devised  these  horns  of  iron,  wherewith  his  king  was  goff ed 
unto  blood. 

MM     IPhrAf,  T^l*  1.  &I.  1318.  0«#.    Ah/A  «md  Muiimah. 
Few  will  protest  against /enyenesr,  voder  the  depranioa  of  Ood*a 
hands,  but  most  would  fain  hold  the  screw  themselves,  whereby  they 
are  let  down,  for  fear  of  falling  too  violently  or  too  low. 

Mamnit^me.    Devomie  Emayu^  Treai.  15.  v«l,  i.  sec.  5. 

The  different  conjugatioM  In  Greek,  are  not  varied  in  the  JUsim, 
as  the  Latines  are,  but  ooljr  in  the  eharactoristick. 
ifommofid.     Worke,  vol.  ii.  foL  70.    A$^  Am/mmt  to  Sekiam  Die 
armed. 

We  know  our  dedinmg  nature  does  not  so  much  as  foil  perpendi- 
cularly into  extremities  of  vice,  but  commonly  sinks  «nd  slijes  down- 
ward by/lexioift  and  oblique  descents. 

MnmU^ue.    Dewmte Etm^fm,  l^eat.6. 
But  we  know  who  changed  this  eourse  of  the  soul  of  man  and 
tought  her  this  Jlemiome  serpentine  motion  of  self-love  in  which  she 
seemeth  now  to  revert  to  God. 

Id.    A.  JVeeU.  14.  part  i.  sec.  2. 
Wherefore  the  Devil  does  not  undertake  to  throw  any  down  peipen- 
dicularly  into  hell,  but  leads  them  bv  winding  and  turoing  descents : 
the  moboo  of  the  serpent  being  /legHume  and  crooked,  the  subject 
mooved  must  needs  foUow  the  manner  of  the  moover. 

Jd,    ifc.  TWo/.  6  psrtil  •!«.«. 
Thinks  thou  the  fierie  Feuer  will  go  out 
With  titles  Uowne  from  adolation  f 
Will  it  giue  place  \oJUxyre  and  tow  bending^ 

Sh^Aepeare.    Hemry  F.toLBS. 
Fit.  Remember  kissing  of  your  hand,  and  answering 
With  the  French-time  in  fleantre  ef  your  body. 

Ben  JimaoH.     The  DevU  ie  om  Aeee,  set  iii.  sc.  5. 
Set  him  betimes  to  school,  ftnd  let  him  be 
Instructed  there  in  rules  of  hu9bandry : 
While  yet  his  youth  is/fedri&lrand  green. 
Nor  bad  examples  of  toe  world  has  seen. 

Dryden,     Firgil.     Georpca,  book  iU. 
Trae  health  consists  in  such  a/ean'Mfi/y  of  fibres,  as  yield  to  the 
force  of  the  heart,  so  as  to  admit  the  Influent  fluid,  and  then  such  a 
due  sprix^  to  restore  themselves  so  w  to  drive  it  forward. 

ArbiahH^,     O/AHmente,  ^c.  ch.  yi,  p,  I34. 
Those  slender  aereal  bodies  separated  and  stretohed  out  (at  least, 
as  far  as  the  neighbouring  ones  will  permit)  otherwise,  by  l«wcp  of 
ihw  JUmibieueu  snd  weight,  would  fliag  or  curl. 
Boyie.     mrhe,  vol.  i.  p.  12.    New  EeeermenU,  Phwtioo^Mechu' 
mctd,  Thaiehinff  the  Spring  tfMr, 


■  — —  Now  prepare 

M sterials  for  thy  mill ;  a  slmdy  post 
Cylindrlc,  to  support  the  grinder's  weight 


Excessive;  and  a/e;9»4p  sallow^  entrench'd, 

Upe,    ddeTf  book  ii. 


Rounding^  capacious  of  the  juicy  boaid. 
/  Philipa. 


Which  JUxAUHw  [of  the  spine]  we  mwr  also  observe  vMiea  in 
differsnt  parts  of  the  chain  (  is  least  fo  the  back,  where,  strength, 
more  than>fen«rr,  is  wanted ;  greater  i«  th#  loins,  wbi^i  it  was 
necessary  should  be  mare  suppk  than  the  baeki  aid  geeatMt  of  all 
in  the  nack,  for  the  free  motion  of  the  head. 

Foley.    IfatmralTheohgry,  ch.^ii. 

z  2 
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FLEXIBLE  Supple  and  JUxUUe  as  Indian  cane, 

To  take  the  bend  his  appetites  ordain. 

FUGHT.  Cowper.     Charity. 

This  done ;  ye  Nine,  here  ends  your  Poet's  strain 
In  pity  sung  to  soothe  his  Oallus' pain. 
While  leaning  on  a  flowery  bank  I  twine 
The.JiexUe  osiers^  and  the  basket  join. 

Beattie.     Pastorai  10.     Gai/tu. 
They  throw  the  change  and  the  pressure,  produced  by  flexion j 
almost  entirely  upon  the  intervening  cartilages. 

Pal^.     Natural  Tkeology,  ch.  viii. 

It  is  evident  that  the  reciprocal  energetick  motion  of  the  limbs,  by 
which  we  mean  motion  with  force  in  opposite  directions,  can  only  be 
produced  by  the  instrumentality  of  opposite  or  antagonist  muscles ;  of 
flexors  and  extensors  answering  to  each  other.  Id.    lb.  ch.  ix. 

I^t  us  suppose,  that  he  moves  a  limb  by  instinct,  without  having 
had  any  previous  notion  of  space  or  motion.  He  has  here  a  new 
sensation,  which  accompanies  the  flexure  of  joints,  and  the  swelling 
of  muscles.  Reid,     Enquiry,  ch.  v.  sec.  6. 

FLFCKER,  V,  \     A.  S.  JUccer-ian  ;  D.  fliggeren; 
Fli'ckerino,  n.  J  Gr.  fiickem  ;  S w.  JUckra. 
To  fly  or  flutter  about ;  to  move  flutteringly ;  to  have 
or  use  an  unsteady  motion. 

Take  her  in  armes  two  and  kist  her  oft 
And  her  to  glad,  he  did  all  his  intent 
For  which  her  gost,  i^ziflikered  aie  aloft 
Into  her  wofiil  hart  ayen  it  went. 

Chaucer,    The  fourth  Boohe  o/TroiluSj  fol.  182. 

And  namely  thise  olde  dotards  holours,  which  wol  kisse,  and 
flicker f  and  besie  hemself,  though  they  may  nought  do. 

Id,     The  Pertones  Ta/e,  vol.  ii.  p.  363. 

T^it  flickering  fame  that  flieth  from  ear  to  eare, 
And  aye  her  strength  encreaseth  with  her  flight, 
Gives  first  the  cause  why  men  to  heare  delight 
Of  those  whom  she  doth  note  for  beautie  bright. 

Uncerttdne  Auctort.     The  Choice  of  a  Wife. 

Pot.  Alas  !  I  am  not  any  flickering  thing  : 
I  cannot  boast  of  that  slight-fading  gift 
You  men  call  beauty  ;  all  my  handsomeness, 
Is  my  good-breeding,  and  my  honesty. 

Cartvrighi.     The  Ordinary,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

You  shall  heare  the  mountains  and  forests  both,  keep  a  sounding 
and  rumbling  noise,    and   then   do   they  foretell  some  change   of 
weather  ;  nay,  you  shall  marke  the  leaves  of  trees  flicker  and  play 
themselves,  and  yet  no  wind  at  all  stirring ;  but  be  sure  then  that 
you  shall  not  be  long  without.      Hoiland.     Piinie,  vol.  i.  fol.  613. 
The  tuneful  lark  already  streach'd  her  wing. 
And  flickering  on  her  nest,  made  short  essays  to  sing : 
When  wakeful  Palamon,  preventing  day. 
Took,  to  the  royal  lists,  his  early  way. 

Dryden,     Palamon  and  Areite. 
Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
With  its  own  flickering,  or  a  sword  laid  by 
Which  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  ingloriously. 

Byron,     Chiide  Harold^ m  Piigrima%e,  can.  3. 

A.  S,Jliht,  that  wh\chjle-cth 
or  flieth;  the  third  person  sin- 
gular of  the  indicative  offleog- 
^an,  to  fly,  (the  terminating  th, 
changed  into  ht.) 

That  vfhichjlieth  ;  as  ^flight 
of  birds;  also  applied  to  the 
motion  or  action  itself;  as  ih^  flight  of  the  birds  ;  also 
to  a  motion,  equalling  or  endeavouring  to  equal  the 
flight  of  birds ;  metaphorically,  to  the  mind ;  as  the 
flights  of  fancy,  &c. 

To  flight;  to  put  to  flight,  to  cause  to  fly. 
In  the  Quotation  below  from  fien  J onson,  flights  is 
a  term  used  in  Archery,  long  and  light  arrows  employed 
in  shooting  rovers,  i,  e.  uncertain  lengths.     See  Bow. 

Hym  bo}(te  he  sey  a  gryslych  beore^c  in  f  e  e^r  anhe^, 
^at  alle  J^auenesquakede  of  ^fly%t  hym  ^or^te  he  sey. 

R,  G/oucestcTj  p.  202. 


PLIGHT.  V, 

Flight,  n. 

Fli'ghtiness, 

Fli'ghty, 

Flight-shot, 

Flight-swiftness, 

Flight-wings. 


}zt  the  fayrcst  fowel.  foulest  engendrcf 
And  febleat  fowel  o(flicht  is. 

Piert  Piouhman,     Vision,  fol.  239. 

He  fought,  and  slew  him  manly  as  a  knight 
In  plaine  bataille,  and  put  his  folk  to  flight. 

Chaucer.     The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  990. 

To  woodde  comelh  thi<t  PhilomeDe, 
And  makelh  her  first  yers  flight. 
Where  as  she  singeth  daie  and  night. 

Gower.     Conf.  Am,  book  v.  fol.  116. 

Darius*s  kynsmen  and  the  squyers  for  his  bodye  that  were  on  his 
left  hand,  left  him  and  fledde  awaye  wyth  a  mz\nt  flight. 

Brende,     Quintus  Curtius,  book  iv.  fol.  97. 

After,  descending  other  fiue  steps,  and  proceeding  the  space  of  a 
flight-shot,  they  find  another  arche  like  vnlo  the  first. 
Haktuyt,    Voyage,  Sfc.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  fol.  208.  Pitgrimage  to  Mecca. 

The  monster,  ready  on  the  pray  to  sease, 
Was  of  his  forward  hope  deceiued  quight ; 

Ne  durst  assay  to  wade  the  perlous  seas. 
But  greedily  long  gaping  at  the  sight, 
At  last  in  vaine  was  forc't  to  turne  \\\s  flight, 

And  tell  the  idle  lydings  to  his  dame. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  7. 

Cup.  O  yes,  here  be  all  sorts,  flights,  rovers,  and  butt-shafts. 

Ben  Jonson.     Cynthia's  Bevels,  act  v.  sc.  10. 
But  (2)  'tis  alledg'd  by  some,  philosophy  disposcth  man  to  despise 
the  Scriptures  ;  or  at  least  to  neglect  the  study  of  them ;  and  therefore 
it  is  to  he  flighted,  and  exploded  among  Christians. 

Glanvil.     Essay  4  p.  34. 

And  some  say  also,  that  the  Goddess  Latona  was  not  brought  to 
bed  between  two  trees,  but  between  these  two  springs.  For  Mount 
Ptoum  is  hard  by  it  also,  from  whence  the  wild  bore  came  of  a 
sudden  thsii  flighted  her. 

-Sir  Thomas  North,     Plutarch,  fol.  245.     Pelopidas. 

At  which  I  ccas'd,  and  listened  them  awhile, 
Till  an  unusual  stop  of  suddain  silence 
Gave  respil  to  the  drov>-sy -jiighted  steeds, 
That  draw  the  litter  of  close-curtain'd  Sleep. 

Milton,     Comus,  1.  553. 

Macb.  Time,  thou  anticipat'st  my  dread  exploits  : 
The  flighty  purpose  neuer  is  o^ertooke, 
Vulrsse  the  deed  go  with  it. 

Shakspeare.     Alacbeth,  fol.  145. 

And  the  expiration  or  breathing  forth  doth  not  only  produce  a  noise, 
but  the  inspiration  or  hailing  in  of  the  ayre  affurdeth  a  sound  that 
may  be  heard  almost  diflight'ihot. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.     Vulgar  Errors,  book  iii.  ch.  xxvii. 
Now  the  fabulous  antiquitie  therefore  fitted  wings  to  her,  that  by 
her  flight -swiftness  she  might  be  thought  present  in  all  places. 

Holland,  Ammianus,io\.21,  G alius  and  Constantius. 
This  man,  a  certain  twofold  fortune  (as  the  poets  faine)  carrying 
with  her  flight^wings  showed  unto  the  world  one  while  a  bountifull 
benefactor  and  advauncer  of  his  friends  to  great  fortunes,  other  whiles 
againe  a  vengible  wayt-layer,  and  by  bloudye  grudges  and  displea- 
sures doing  much  mischief. 

Id.     lb,  fol.  321.     Valentinianus  and  Valens, 

Me  dost  thou  bid  to  shun  the  coming  fight? 
Me  would'st  thou  move  to  base  inglorious  y7f^ A/  f 
Know,  'tis  not  honest  in  my  snul  to  fear, 
NorwasTydides  bom  to  tremble  here. 

Pope,     Homer.     Iliad,  book  v. 

Thoas  with  grief  observ'd  his  dreadful  course  ; 
Thoas,  the  bravest  of  th'  ^f^tolian  force : 
Skiirdto  direct  the  javelin's  distant  yfi^A/, 
And  bold  to  combat  in  the  standing  fight. 

Id,    lb,  book  XV. 

So  when  a  Muse  propitiously  invites. 
Improve  her  favours,  and  indulge  her  flights; 
But  when  you  find  that  vigorous  heat  abate, 
Leave  off,  and  for  another  summons  wait. 

Roscommon,     An  Essay  on  Translated  Verse, 

If,  after  descending  z  flight  of  stairs,  we  attempt  inadvertently  to 
take  another  step  in  the  manner  of  the  former  ones,  the  shock  is  ex- 
tremely rude  and  disagreeable ;  and  by  no  art  can  we  cause  such  a 
shock  by  the  same  means  when  we  expect  and  prepare  for  it. 

Burke.     On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful 
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AffiBT.     I  cannot  yet  be  quite  out  of  conceit  with  my  flighiineu^  becMue 
.      bQt  for  that  perhaps  I  had  not  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  your  cooversa- 
TUNCfl.  Hon  here. 
i_y  Search,    Ltghi  of  Nature^  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  ch.  xxiv. 

Hie  JUghiy  gambob  of  chance  are  objects  of  no  science,  nor 
groonda  of  any  depeodance  whatever. 

Id.    lb,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  ch.  zzvt. 

FLIM-FLAM,  i.  e,fiam-fiam.     See  Flam»  ante, 

Asa.  This  is  a  prtHyJUm-Jfam. 
BemmuU  atul  FUieher.     The  little  Fremck  LawytTy  act  ii.  sc.  1 

Most  think  what  has  been  beap'd  on  you, 
To  other  sort  of  folk  was  due : 
Rewards  too  great  for  jovit  JUm»ftam». 

Swift.    A  Chrietwuu  Box  for  Dr.  DeUaiff. 

FLI^ST«     1      Perhaps  from  JUm  or  flam,  q.  v. 
Fli'msinesb.  S  And  thus  having  the  slightness,  the 
ireakness,  of  a  mere  Jiam  or  fable :  slight,  weak,  force- 
less. 

Destroy  bis  fib  or  sophistry,  in  vain. 
The  creature's  at  the  dirty  work  again, 
Thron'd  on  the  center  of  his  thin  designs, 
Trottd  of  a  vast  extent  oiJUmey  lines. 

Pope,     Proiogwe  to  the  Satire*. 

But  if  an  insect  of  renown, 
Hornet  or  beetle,  wasp  or  drone. 
Be  caught  in  quest  or  sport  or  plunder, 
The^tffwy  fetter  flies  in  sunder. 

Beaitie,     The  Wolf  and  Shepherdt. 

There  b  a  certain  JUmmneu  of  Poetry,  that  seems  expedient  in  a 
SBDg.  Shenetone, 

In  genenl,  his  [Jenrasl  pictures  are  a  light  flimaff  kind  of  ian- 
painti]^  as  large  as  the  life. 

Waipole.    Anecdote*  of  Paintimg^  vol.  iv.  ch.  i.  p.  24. 

FLINCH,  v.\  Either,  says  Skinner,  from  the  verb 
Fli'nghbr.  J  to  fling,  q,  d.  to  toss  himself  this  way 
and  that,  as  be  usuaJly  does  who  wishes  to  free  himself 
from  the  grasp  of  an  enemy ;  or  from  the  A.  S.fliocerian, 
to  move  quickly,  to  move  or  shake  the  wings,  as  birds 
do  when  stru^ing  to  free  themselves  from  the  net. 
It  is  (as  Jiing  also  is)  more  probably  from  the  A.  S. 
leon,  to  Jiy  from,  t.  e.  to  evade  or  endeavour  to  escape 
from. 

To  shrink  or  draw  back  from,  out  of  the  reach  of;  to 
withdraw  or  retreat;  to  g^ve  way,  to  fail. 

He  ts  cstemed  a  jolv  nifler,  that  geneth  himselfe  to  excessyue 
lyot:  sad  be  is  coantea  t, /lyncher  that  foloweth  sohrietie. 

Udall.    Jametj  ch.  ii. 

Welly  I  shall  catch  him  in  a  narrow-room, 
Wbere  neither  of  us  can  flinch.  If  I  do, 
I'll  make  him  dance  a  trenchmore  to  my  sword. 

Barry,    Ram  Alky,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

P.  Sbrt.  Hang'em,  fimhen,  they  slunk  away  as  soon  as  they  had 
^k  as  much  as  they  were  ahle  to  carry,  which  no  generous  spirit 
««a)d  ha'  done  indeed. 

Taikfr,     The  Hog  hath  Laat  hut  Pearl,  act  ▼. 
Yao.  Bclieir*t,  sir  $ 

But  make  thia  good  upon  us  you  have  promised, 
Yoa  ahall  not  find  usylincA^rv. 
ffcwinrw/ ondFf etcher.     The  Bloody  Brother,  act  i.  sc.  1 . 

Bat  the  tribtmes  of  the  commons  thought  they  would  prevent  and 


_ lately 

^iScviag,  it  aboold  be  lawfull  for  C.  Ucinius  to  proceed  in  judgment, 
od  §^  sentence  against  him  in  his  absence. 

Holland,     UviuMy  fol.  1 127. 
QiAs.  Upon  the  instant. 

Lord  Haatings  will  be  here ;  this  mom  1  mean 
To  pRnre  him  to  the  quick,  then  if  he^iiicA 
Mo  more  but  this,  away  with  him  at  once, 
He  nrast  be  mine  or  nothing. 

JUwe,    Jane  Shore,  act  iii. 


The  grave  abhor  the  gay,  the  gay  the  sad, 
And  formalists  pronounce  the  witty  mad, 
The  sot,  who  drinlts  six  bottles  in  a  place, 
Swears  at  theylincAere  who  refuse  their  glass. 

Pitt,    Epietle  to  Mr.  Spence, 

Those  to  whom  terrors  would  be  most  serviceable,  fteing  persons  of 

strong  spirits,  sanguine  complexions,  and  hardy  constitutions,  i^le  to 

bear  a  bang  or  bum  without /mcAiit^,  are  little  touched  with  bodily 


FLINCH. 
FXINT. 


Search,     The  Liyht  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  ch.  xxiz. 
FLING,!?.    "^      PromtheA.S.^n,to^y  or  cause 
Fling,  n.        >to/y.     Though  Skinner  thinks  from 
FLi^NaiNG,n.J  the  Lsii,  fligere,  to  strike,  to  dash,  (ex- 
isting in  the  compounds  affligere,  confligere,)    And  Vir. 
Rev,  (he  adds)  from  flying,  9.  d.  to  set  a  thing  flying, 
Serenius  says,  Sueth,  flenga,  jacere,  item  cum  pr€Bcipi' 
tuntidflerri. 

To  cause  to^y,  to  throw,  to  cast ;  metaphorically,  to 
throw  or  cast,  a  sarcasm,  a  scoff,  a  taunt. 
The  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coate  he^tii^«. 

Surrey.    Deocription  of  Spring, 
Then  dartes  we  gan  to  fling 

in  wide  and  weightless  skies : 
Aad  then  the  fiercest  sight  of  all 
and  combat  did  arise. 

7\trberffile,    An  Aunewere  in  Ditprayee  of  Wkt 
Not  one  kynge  hath  bene  in  Englande  sens  the  conquest,  but  they 
haue  twygged  hym  one  way  or  other,  and  had  theyr  idXweflyngea  at 


him. 


Bale. 


142. 


Apology,  p. 

The  naked  nymphs,  some  up  some  down  descending, 

Small  scatf  ring  flow'rs  at  one  another ^Mit^, 
With  nimble  turns  their  limber  bodies  bending. 
Cropping  the  blooming  branches  lately  sprung. 

Drayton,     The  Barone*  Wart,  book  vi. 
■  On  thir  heads 
Main  promontories  ^wii^,  which  in  the  tiir 
Came  shadowing,  and  opprest  whole  legions  arm'd. 

Milton.     Paradiie  Loit,  book  vi.  I  654. 

Fresh  gales  and  gentle  aires 

Whisper*d  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
Flung  rose,  flung  odours  from  the  spicy  shrub, 
Disporting.  Id.    lb.    book  viii. 

Quart.  If  I  had  staid,  they  had  paid  me  for  a  captain. 
S  A  LB .    They  had  a  fling  at  me. 

Magne.  The  City  Match,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 
But  so  dissolute  they  [Persian]  be  and  with  the  loosenesse  of  their 
joynts  and  wandering  pace  they  keepe  such  z  flinging  of  themselves, 
and  jetting  in  their  gate,  that  a  man  would  take  them  to  be  meere 
effeminate,  whereas  indeed  they  be  most  fierce  warriors,  but  rather 
wylie  in  cunning  flighty  than  haniie  in  manly  fight. 

Ho/land.    Anunianut,  fol.  217. 
To  brave  Lsodocus  his  arms  he ^101^ 
Who  near  him  wheeling,  drove  his  steeds  along. 

Pope,     Homer.     /Had,  book  xvii. 
Nay  if  that  had  been  the  worst,  I  could  have  borne :  but  he  had  a 
fling  at  your  ladyship  too ;  aad  then  I  could  not  hold :  but,  'faith,  I 
gave  him  his  own.         Congreve.     The  Way  of  the  World,  act  iii. 

The  emperour  laughed  much,  but  though  a  lover  of  the  art,  seems 
to  have  taiien  no  other  notice  of  Mabuse :  whose  excesses  sometime 
after  occasioned  his  being^vii^  into  prison  at  Middleburgh. 

Waipole.     Anecdote*  of  Painting,  vol.  1.  p.  83. 


FLINT, 

Fli'nty, 

Fli'ntiness, 

Flint-heart, 

Flint-hearted, 

Flint-stone, 

Flint-wall. 


A.   S,  flint;    D.  vlinte;   Get, 

flint;  Sw.flinta:  which Wachter 

derives  from  the  Gr.  TX^rr-eii/,  to 

V  strike,  because  «<rtc^e/t  to  produce 

I  fire.     Ihre  does  not  agree  with 

I  this,  but  has  nothing  better   to 

J  propose.  Flinty  (metaphorically) 


IS 


Very  hard,  excessively  hard  or  rugged;  and  thus, 
cruel,  unfeeling,  without  sympathy  or  compassion. 

And  out  offlent  sprange  flod.  ^at  follce  and  bestes  dronken. 

Pier*  Plouhman,     Fimon^  p.  257. 
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FLINT         Which  when  I  heird,  tnd  lawhow  h«  bimMlf  fordid 

_   "        Agabit  the  ground  with  Woody  itrokwhiiMelfeaeii  there  to  rid; 
FLINT-         Had  ben  my  hmrt  of  flint  it  muit  btue  melted  tho : 
SHIRR  For  in  ™y  1*^*  ^  neuer  mw  a  man  to  fall  of  wo. 

Smnry,    The  Complaini  of  a  Dying  Lover,  S^e. 

Under  the  condact  of  Great  Soliman, 
Have  I  been  chief  commander  of  an  hott, 
And  put  the /inf-Aeorr  Persians  to  the  sword. 

Trogedy  of  SoUman  and  Penndtu 
The  ftrmeat,^^  doth  in  continuance  weare : 
Yet  cannot  I,  with  many  a  dropping  teare 

And  long  intreatie,  soften  ner  hard  heart ; 
That  she  will  once  vouchsafe  my  plaint  to  heare 

Or  look  with  pitty  on  my  paineful  smart. 

Spmaer.    Somnti  18. 

From  those  two  stars  such  streams  of  lighlnhig  glide. 
As  through  men's  eyes  do  pierce  the /iiift>«r  heart, 

Which  thou  by  closing  striv'stin  vain  to  hide, 
For  through  their  lids  their  subtle  rays  do  dart. 

Drayton.     The  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fair, 

Pas.  The  more  I  admire  yow  flintineu : 

What  cause  have  I  given  you,  Ulustrions  madam, 

To  play  this  strange  part  with  roe. 

Beaunumt  and  Ftetcker,     The  Nice  VaAmr,  act  i.  se.  1. 

Or  wherefore  did  not  thankfulness  step  forth, 
To  urge  my  muny  merits,  which  I  may 
Object  unto  you,  since  you  prove  ungrateful, 
Pfint-'hearted  Charalois. 

MoMtinger.     The  Fatai  Dowry ^  act  it.  ic.  4. 

Shake  earth,  snd  at  the  presence  be  aghast 
Of  him  that  ever  was,  and  ay  shall  last, 
Hiat  glassy  floods  from  rugged  rocks  can  crush 
And  make  soft  rills  from  fiery ^iW-«Am#f  gush. 

Miiton.     />sa/m  114. 

So  stubborn  yltnis  their  inward  heat  conceal 
Till  art  and  force  th*  unwilling  sparks  reveal. 
Bat  thro*  your  skill,  from  those  small  seeds  of  fire 
Bright  flames  arise,  which  never  can  expire. 
Congreve.     To  Mr.Drydenon  hi*  Transiation  ofPermm, 

—  My  flinty  heart, 

That  barren  rock  on  which  thy  father  sUrv'd, 
Opens  its  springs  of  nourishment  to  thee. 

Southeme,     The  Fatal  Marriage,  act  v.sc.  1. 

If  it  be  certain  the  gun  I  make  tryal  of  will  go  off,  then  the /in/ 
will  certainly  strike  fire ;  and  in  general  the  certainty  of  events  infers 
the  certainty  of  all  onuses  operating  to  produce  them. 

Search,    Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  ch.  xxvi. 

Is  the  poor  labourer  to  be  abandoned  to  thtflimly  heart  and  griping 
hand  of  oase  self-interest,  supported  by  the  swoid  of  law,  especially 
when  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  very  avarice  of  farmers 
themselves  has  concurred  with  the  errors  of  government  to  bring 
famine  on  the  land.     Burke,     Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity, 

Where  glos.^  pebbles  pave  the  varied  floors, 

And  rough  fltnt^waiJt  are  deck'd  with  shells  and  ores. 

Scott,    Epietle  1 .     The  Garden. 

The  constituents  of  Flint  are  98  silica,  0.50  lime, 
0.25  alumina,  0.25  oxide  of  iron*  1,  loss.  It  is  found  in 
primitive,  transitive,  secondary,  and  alluvial  mountains ; 
in  the  first  two  in  metalliferous  and  agate  veins;  in 
secondary  formations  in  pudding  stone,  lime  stone,  chalk 
and  amygdaloid  ;  in  alluvial  districts  in  gravel  or  chalk. 
Few  parts  of  the  world  are  without  it.  It  is  used  in 
pottery ;  but  chiefly  for  gun-flints,  for  which  purpose 
the  yellowish  srrey  flints  are  considered  best.  Brogniart 
has  given  a  full  account  of  this  manufacture. 

FLINTSHIRE,  a  County  of  North  Wales,  bounded 
on  the  North  by  the  Irish  Sea,  on  the  North-East  and 
East  by  the  estaary  of  the  Dee  and  Cheshire,  and  on 
the  South  and  West  by  Denbighshire.  It  lies  between 
North  latitude  58^  d'  and  58°  21  ^^  and  between  West 
longitude  2P  55^'  and  S'^ao^';  its  greatest  length  from 
North-West  to  South-East  is  rather  Jess  than  25  miles, 
and  its  breadth  about  IS.     These  limits,  it  must  be 


observed,  do  not  include  a  detached  part  of  the  County  FUNT- 
lying  about  eight  miles  to  the  South-East  of  the  main  SHIRE. 
portion,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  shire  of  Denbigh,  ^^•v^ 
This  detached  space  stretches  from  the  East  bank  of 
the  Dee,  and  is  nearly  10  miles  long,  and  of  an  average 
breadth   of  about  five.     It  is  called  the  Hundred  of 
Madawr  Saeaneg^  the  Saxon  Market,  and  probably  is  the 
neutral  ground  on  which  the  English  and  Welsh  were 
used  to  meet  for  purposes  of  traffic.  When  the  Romans 
invaded  Britain,  Flintshire  was  comprised  in  the  territory 
of  the  OrdomceSy  afler  whose  subjugation  it  was  included 
in  Britannia  Secunda^  aUd  became  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Robib 
Station,  (Farm,)      Being  more  accessible   than  the«*»^M»- 
greater  part  of  North  Wales,  it  was  early  reduced  by 
the  Saxons  ;  at  the  time  of  the  survey  made  by  William 
the  Conqueror  it  appears  as  an  appendage  to  Chester, 
and  it  was  probably  not  legally  considered  a  distinct 
County  till  the  reign  of  Edward  I.     Flintshire  has  an 
area  of  244  square  miles,  and  according  to  the  last  Am  ani 
returns  contained  a  population  of  54,900  persons,  or  pop"'»^' 
225  to  each  square  mile.     The  following  Table  exhibits 
the  progressive  increase  of  its  population  : 

Years.  Population.  Increase. 

1700  ....  19,500 

1750  ....  29,700 

1801  ....  41,000  {  17  per  cent. 

1811  ....    48,100 5     '  P*'^^-^- 

1821  ....    54,900  {  14  per  cent. 

The  number  of  actually  resident  inhabitants  in  1821 
was  53,784,  of  whom  26,733  were  males  and  27,051 
females.  In  this  number  was  comprised  10,61 1  families, 
of  which  there  were  engaged. 

Families. 

In  agriculture 4421 

In  trade,  manufactures,  &c.      3531 

In  other  employments 2659 

The  surface  of  Flintshire,   though  not  of  such  a  Sutfio 
mountainous   character  as  much  of  North  Wales,  is 
considerably  diversified.     Most  of  the  hills,  however, 
fall  in  gentle  slopes ;  and  the  vallies  are  fiertile  and 
well  watered.     From  the  shore  of  the  Dee  the  land 
rises  for  three  or  four  miles  in  fine  inequalities,  very 
productive  in  com  and  g^rass,  beyond  this  a  mountainous 
tract,  abounding  in  minerals,  runs  for  some  distance 
nearly  parallel  with  the  abovenamed  river,  and  the  upper 
parts  of  this  tract  presents  a  sterile  appearance.     The 
northern  part  of  the  County  is  in  general  flat,  especially 
towards  the  sea,  but  yields  good  com  and  grass  ;  on  the 
West  there  is  an  elevated  ridge  nmning  parallel  with 
the  river  Clwyd,  and   forming   the  East   side  of  the 
Ncrrthern  extremity  of  the  valley  of  that  name.     None 
of  the  nvers  are  navigable,  unless  we  include  among  sif«c 
them  the  Dee,  which  for  a  fliiort  distance  passes  within 
the  borders  of  Flintshire,  just  before  expanding  into 
an  ostuary.     The  Clywd  enters  from  Denbighshira,  and 
terminates  in  this  County  its  course  to  the  Irish  Sea. 
The  Alun  also  enters  from  Denbighshire,  and  flowing 
first  North  and  then  Sou^-East  passes  agtitn  into  that 
County.      Its  course  is  rendered  remarkable  by  its 
passing  under  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Mould.      The 
South-Eastem  end   of  Flintshire  has   tlie    benefit  of 
water  commimication,   by  a  cut  from  the  £llesmere 
Canal,  called  the  Talwera  branch. 

The  soil  of  the  County  is  of  various  kinds ;  in  the  Soil 
vicinity  of  the  Dee  and  in  the  maritime  parts  a  strong 
loam  prevails,  and  to  this  succeeds  Ipam  of  a  lighter 
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ru^rr-  qoility.  In  the  mining  districts  tillage  receives  an 
^'^  inferior  degree  of  attention ;  but  the  fertility  of  the 
H^  other  parts  is  considered  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency 
^  ciused  by  this  neglect,  so  as  to  render  the  produce  oif 
'"^  Flmtshire  perhaps  more  than  equal  to  its  consumption. 
In  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  County  the  making  of 
butter  and  cheese  for  export  is  a  principal  object  with 
Che  farmers.  Hie  catUe  are  of  »  superior  and  larger  kind 
than  the  common  breed  of  the  rest  of  North  Wales. 

Flintshire  possesses  many  valuable  minerals.  Lead 
is  obtained  in  very  considerable  quantities,  and  from 
the  ore  of  this  metal  small  portions  of  silver  are  some- 
times extracted.  Calamine  and  blende  are  abundant ; 
the  lime-stone  in  some  instances  is  capable  of  a  high 
polish,  and  free-etone  is  not  unknown.  Chert,  which  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  is  quarried  out  in 
laige  quantities,  and  sent  to  Uie  Stafibrdshire  and 
Shropshire  potteries.  Marl  is  also  found,  and  petroleum 
or  rock  oil  is  oflen  met  with  in  the  lime-stone  strata. 
kal  exists  in  great  plenty;  but,  owing  to  the  export 
demand  ibr  it  being  less»  it  is  not  worked  quite  to  the 
same  extent  as  formerly.  The  district  of  this  mineral 
commencing  at  Llanasa  extends  in  a  South-Easterly 
direction  through  the  Parishes  of  Whiteford,  Holywell, 
fliat,  and  Northop,  and  terminates  in  Hawarden.  The 
collieries  of  Bychton  and  Mostyn  have  been  wrought 
for  several  centuries. 
The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  cotton,  carried 
^  on  chiefly  at  Holywell;  there  are  also  some  of  copper 
and  brass,  and  a  good  deal  of  coarse  earthenware  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  exportation. 
^nis  Ihoe  are  but  few  antiquities  in  this  Coimty.  Some 
Roman  remains,  chiefly  coins,  are  the  most  interesting 
that  have  been  discovered.  On  Mostyn  hill  is  an  ancient 
obeHsk  called  Maen  Ackfoynfani  or  the  Stone  of  Lamen- 
tation. Its  height  is  12  feet,  and  its  width  at  the  base 
tvo  foet  four  inches  ;  the  sculpture  consists  of  various 
woik  in  tMlio-rilievo.  Though  several  conjectures  have 
been  made,  the  period  at  which  it  was  erected  has 
sever  been  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

flintshire  is  comprised  in  the  Chester  circuit;  is 
divided  into  the  five  Hundreds  of  Coleshill,  Maylor, 
Mould,  Pirestatyn,  and  Rhuddlan,  and  contains  27 
Parishes,  most  of  which  belong  to  the  Diocese  of  St. 
An^  the  rest  to  that  of  Chester.  It  sends  two 
Members  to  Pariiament,  one  for  the  County,  and  one 
for  the  Borough  of  Flint,  in  conjunction  with  Rbuddlan^ 
Oferton,  Csarwys,  and  Ciergaerly. 

FLiifT,  the  County  Town  and  a  Borough,  is  a  small 
inegnlar  Tofwn  on  the  estuary  of  the  Dee.  In  the 
Castle,  the  remains  of  which  stand  on  an  isolated  rock, 
in  a  marsh,  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  unhappy 
Ridiard  II.  was  seized  and  deposed  by  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  afterwards  Hennr  IV.  It  was  defended  for 
^^iwics  I.  by  Sir  Roger  Mostyn,  and  afterwards  dis- 
oiantled  by  the  Parliament  in  1647.  The  elective  fran- 
driae  of  the  Borough  dates  from  27  Henry  VIII. 
Although  Flint  is  the  County  Town,  and  possesses  a 
Gaol,  built  in  1785,  the  Assizes  are  not  held  in  it,  nor 
docs  it  form  a  Parish  of  itself,  but  is  a  Chapelry  to 
Jfortkop^  a  Tillage  about  three  miles  distant.  It  has 
latterly  been  frequented  as  a  Bathing- place.  Population 
in  1821,  1612.  Distant  firom  London  204  miles,  from 
Holywell  ser^i. 

St.  AaAi>H  and  B\kgor  Iscoed  have  already  been 
dcKribed. 
Hawarden^  or  HardeTiy  is  a  considerable    Market 
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Town,  distant  196  miles  from  London,  and  seven  West  by 
South  from  Chester.  Population  in  1821, 5059,  chiefly 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware.  The 
Castle  of  Peny  Llwch,  built  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, and  a  place  of  great  strength,  stands  between 
the  Town  and  the  Dee.  Euloe  CasUe  also  is  a  romantic 
min  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hawarden  Park  is  the 
residence  of  the  Glynne  family.  The  Rectory,  in  the 
gift  of  that  fomily,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the 
Kingdom,  and  has  many  singular  privileges  attached  to 
it.  Tlie  incumbent  grants  marriage  licences,  registers 
wills,  gives  probates,  and  performs  all  acts  of  a  Suffra- 
ge, except  ordination  and  confirmation. 

Halywdl,  Trtffkfnwm,  is  a  Market  Town  distant  203 
miles  from  London,  and  nine  North-West  from  Mould. 
Popuktion  8809.  The  Well,  from  which  the  Town 
derives  its  name,  stands  at*  the  bottom  of  three  hills. 
The  Legend  of  its  origin  states  that  Wenefride,  the 
daughter  of  Thewith,  a  powerful  Lord  of  the  district  in 
the  Vllth  century,  and  his  wife  Wenlo  of  a  noble  stock 
in  Montgomeryshire,  had  been  educated  by  her  relation 
St  Beuno.  Cradocus,  son  of  Aiane,  King  of  North 
Wales,  was  enamoured  of  her,  and  being  enraged  at 
her  resistance,  cut  off  her  head ;  which,  rolling  down 
the  hill,  rested  on  a  spot  below  the  present  Church,  from 
which  immediately  arose  a  copious  stream,  irrigating 
the  valley,  which  from  its  former  drought  had  received 
the  name  of  SychnanL  St.  Beuno  picked  up  the  head, 
and,  reuniting  it  to  the  trunk,  revived  the  Holy  maiden, 
who  lived  15  years  afterwards;  while  Cradocus  was 
strack  dead  by  lightning,  and  his  body  swallowed  up 
by  the  earth.  The  Legend  of  St.  Wenefride  may  be 
found  in  Ada  S.  fFenefridmapud  Sur^  t  vi. ;  8  Nwemb. 
Breviariuin  «ec.  umm  Scarum  in  Uctione  8.  fFenefiidtt^ 
and  R.  B.  in  a  MS.  Life  in  the  English  College  at 
St.  Omer's.  This  spring  was  endowed  with  extraordi- 
nary sanative  virtues,  its  moss  possessed  a  peculiarly 
fragrant  scent,  and  the  blood  of  St.  Wenefride,  which 
still  spotted  the  stones,  assumed  colours  not  observable 
at  other  times  on  each  returning  22nd  of  June,  the 
anniversary  of  her  accident.  The  water  boils  up  with 
very  great  force,  insomuch  that  21  tons  have  been 
ascertained  to  rise  in  one  minute.  It  is  received  in  a 
basin  surmounted  by  a  richly  ornamented  Gothic  vault, 
supported  by  pillars,  and  sculptured  with  the  legend  of 
St.  Wenefride  and  the  bearings  of  the  Stanley  family ; 
among  these  a  ton  with  a  hop  issuing  from  it,  the  rebus 
of  Elizabeth  Hopton^  wife  of  Sir  William  Stanley,  who 
was  beheaded  in  1495,  gives  some  indication  of  the 
time  of  its  erection.  A  Chapel  of  older  date  adjoining, 
was  supplied,  in  the  time  of  Richard  III.,  by  a  Priest 
from  the  neighbouring  Abbey  of  Basingworth;  it  is 
now  converted  into  a  Charity  School.  Two  Festivals 
are  still  kept  in  honour  of  St.  Wenefride ;  the  22nd  of 
June  already  mentioned,  and  the  3rd  of  November,  her 
Translation,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  from  Gwytherin  in 
Denbighshire,  where  she  was  originally  buried,  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Shrewsbury.  The 
first  Sunday  after  St.  James's  day  is  also  annually 
observed  as  a  holyday,  under  the  title  Dydd  stU  y  Saint^ 
the  Sunday  of  the  Saints.  The  Well  is  still  frequented 
by  Roman  Catholic  Pilgrims,  and  within  the  vault  are 
suspended  votive  crutches,  and  other  offerings  comme- 
morative of  the  wondrous  effects  of  the  water.  James  II. 
visited  it  in  1686.  Even  in  our  own  times  a  Pamphlet 
by  Dr.  Milner  has  appeared  avouching  its  virtues: 
Authentic  Documents  relative  to  the  Miraculous  Cure  of 
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Wintfrtd  WhiU  of  the  Tovm  of  fFolverhampUm,  ai 
HolytDdl  in  FUnlshire,  an  the  2&ih  of  June,  1S05, 
with  oluervationM  thereon  byJ.M,  In  this  it  is  related, 
that  Winefred  White  walked  with  much  difficultj  on  a 
crutch,  in  consequence  of  paralysis  and  a  curvated 
spine ;  after  bathing  once  in  the  well  she  regained  the 
use  of  her  limbs,  so  as  to  be  able  to  run  on  the  following 
momiDg.  Fuller  (Worthies  of  JFaleJt,  38)  long  since 
wrote  of  the  votaries  of  St.  Beuno  in  terms  which  may 
be  thought  not  a  little  applicable  to  their  present  state 
of  belief:  '*  If  the  tip  of  his  tongue  who  first  told,  and 
the  tops  of  his  fingers  who  first  wrote  this  damnable  lie 
had  been  cut  off,  and  had  they  both  been  sent  to  attend 
their  cure  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Beuno,  certainly  they  would 
have  been  more  wary  afterwards  how  they  reported  or 
recorded  such  improbable  untruths.**  Neither  the  Well 
nor  the  Chapel  of  St  Wenefride  are  mentioned  in 
Domeiday  Book,  nor  yet  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who 
lodged  a  night  in  the  Parish,  and  wrote  his  Tour  in 
1187,  more  than  a  century  after  the  compilation  of  that 
record.  One  other  superstition  of  the  place  may  be 
mentioned ;  that  whoever,  without  drawing  breath,  can 
kiss  a  certain  number  of  times  a  particular  stone,  still 
marked  with  the  Virgin's  blood,  and  placed  two  feet 
under  water  in  the  pavement  of  the  Well,  will  have  any 
wish  which  he  frames  at  the  moment  gratified,  provided 
he  does  not  indiscreetly  reveal  it.  This  task  is  diffi- 
cult, in  consequence  of  the  violent  ebullition  of  the 
water.  The  mosses  with  which  the  stones  are  covered, 
are  the  Jungermania  Asplenoidea  and  the  Byssus  Jolithus; 
both  are  fragrant,  and  the  latter  in  particular  gives  a 
red  tinge  to  the  stones  on  which  it  fastens. 

The  stream  from  the  spring,  in  a  course  of  two  miles 
before  it  reaches  the  Dee,  turns  several  mills.  On 
a  hill  above  it  once  stood  a  Castle.  A  very  productive 
lead  mine,  the  Holywell  Level,  is  carried  horizontally 
into  another  hill  for  more  than  a  mile  ;  the  level  serving 
the  double  purpose  of  draining  the  work  and  forming 
a  Canal  for  the  delivery  of  the  ore.  In  the  adjoining 
village  of  Basingworih  are  the  remains  of  a  Cistercian 
Abbey,  founded,  according  to  Tanner  and  Dugdale,  in 
1131 ;  of  a  Castle ;  and  of  a  House  of  the  Knights 
Templars.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  many  distinguished 
residences  ;  Bagilt  Hall,  Mostyn  Hall,  near  the  village 
of  IVhiteJbrd,  and  Downing,  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
excellent  possessor  of  which  mansion,  Thomas  Pen- 
nant, Esq.  in  his  History  of  JVhiteford  and  Holywell, 
many  further  particulars  of  this  interesting  district  may 
be  derived. 

Mould,  Yn  ffyddgnig  is  a  Market  Town,  194  miles 
fiom  London,  and  13  North- West  from  Wrexham. 
Population  in  1821,  6268.  The  Assizes  are  held  in 
this  Town. 

Rhuddlan^  a  contributary  Borough,  is  distant  220 
miles  from  London,  on  a  flat  in  the  midst  of  the  vale 
of  Clwyd.  Population  in  1821,  1467.  It  formerly 
was  a  place  of  distinction,  and  a  residence  of  the  Welsh 
Princes.  Three  Towers  of  its  once  important  Castle 
are  nearly  entire.  This  was  built  before  the  Norman 
Conquest.  In  1283  Edward  I.  held  a  Parliament 
within  its  walls,  and  during  a  Christmas  which  he  spent 
there,  his  Queen  Eleanor  was  delivered  in  it  of  a 
daughter.  The  Ring  gave  its  Borough  an  elective  fi'an- 
chise,  and  endowed  it  with  many  privileges.  The  Castle 
was  defended  for  Charles  I.,  and  dismantled  by  the  Par- 
liament On  a  marsh  in  the  neighbourhood,  Motfa 
fihuddlan,  a  great  victory  was  obtained  in  795  by  Offa. 


King  of  Mercia,  over  Caradoc.     The  conqueror  in-    FUNT 
humanly  massacred  all  his  prisoners.  ^^^^^ 

Davies's  General  View  of  the  Agriculture,  Sfc.  of    p^j.- 
North  fVaUs,  1810  ;  Beauties  of  England  and  WoUm,  y^ 
vol.  xvii. ;  Gough's  Camden's  Britannia,  Additions,  ii. 
590. 
FLIP,  t.  e.  Fillip,  9.  r. 

. —  As  when  your  little  ones 

Doe  'twixt  their  fingers/^  their  cherry  stooet. 

Browne,    BriioHma'a  PattoraU,  book  ii.  wsxDg  3. 
When  its  under  question,  'twere  as  pxidflip  cruss  and  pile,  as  to 
dispute  foA :  and  to  play  a  game  at  chess  for  an  opinion  in  philoso- 
phy (as  myself  and  an  ingenious  friend  have  sometimes  sported)  is  u 
likely  a  way  to  determine. 

Glunvil.     The  Vanity  0/  Dofmatiain^,  ch.  xri 

FLITPANC  Y,"J      Not  in  our  older  Lexicographers. 
Fli'ppant,  VPerhapsfrom^Wtptug;  having  the 

Fli'ppantly.     j  nimble  motion  of  any  thing  ^Uiped. 
Nimble,  quick,  pertly  heedless. 

As  for  your  mother,  she  was  wise,  a  moat  JUppani  tongue  she  bad. 

Chapman.  Ail  Fook,  act  v.  se.  1. 
It  very  ill  becomes  this  gentleman,  when  he  has  such  large  scores 
of  his  own,  and  while  he  bends  under  the  weight  of  many  insuper- 
able objections,  to  grow  so  exceeding  flippant,  and  above  measure 
assuming,  upon  the  strength  only  of  two  or  three  stale  cavils^  borrowed 
from  ancient  heresies. 

Waterldnd,    Workt,  vol.  iv.  p.  12.   A  Farther  VindicaHon  ofCkn»f» 
Divinity. 
But  this  flippancy^of  language  proves  nothing  but  the  pamoo  of 
the  men  who  have  indulged  themselves  in  it. 

Hitrd.     Work9,  vol.  v.     Sermon  7. 

I  should  have  considered  all  this  as  no-  more  than  a  sort  of  flipp^i^ 
vain  discourse,  in  which,  as  in  an  unsavoury  fume,  several  persons 
suffer  the  spirit  of  liberty  to  evaporate,  if  it  were  not  in  support  of 
the  idea,  and  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  ''cashiering  kings  for  miscon- 
duct." Burke.     Reflections  on  the  BevoltOum  in  Phmee. 

FLIRT,  r.  1  See  to  Fleer  ;  from  which  Flirt  or 
Flirt,  n.  iFturt  is'  probably  derived-  Fleer, 
Flirt,  adj.  C fleered,  Jteer^d,  Jiirt,  and  the  verb 
Flirta'tion.  3  formed  upon  the  past  participle. 
Skinner  thinks  it  vox  a  sonjojicta. 

To  toss  or  throw ;  to  use  a  quick  short  action  ot 
tossing  or  throwing ;  met.  to  cast  or  throw  a  taunt  or 
scoff;  to  act  with  giddiness,  with  wantonness. 

Doe  you  make  a  flirte  at  the  hating  of  your  brother,  as  thoogh  it 
were  a  fight  faulte  ?     He  that  bateth  his  brother  is  a  manalear. 

UdaU,  John,c\i.VLU 
By  how  much  I  saw  them  taking  litlle  thought  for  i\%m%f  *a«a 
injuries,  I  mujil  ct>Eife*s  I  look  u  my  part  tf*e  let*  tfl  endure  thai  my 
respeck'd  Ixii'tiilM  ihr&ugh  tht^ir  own  necewa^  patietrce,  shcmld  that 
lie  at  Uie  merty  uf  ft  cQy  fltirfittg  Stile;  to  be  giriJed  writh  CraeBp* 
and  cntrt^ll  fibe^,  b^  out  wlm  mtkes.  sentences  by  the  stitiit«j  aa  if  all 
above  three  iRche*  long  were  con 6srtte. 

MUton.    An  Apoiogy  pr  Smeciy&mmm^ 

Sahc.  Is  thiii  the  fellow 

Thtt  hid  Ibe  pitieoce  10  bI^€rotnp  4  fool, 
KflnrUd  fool,  and  oo  *  fudtlBn  breikp 
M  if  he  would  shew  a  wonder  Ur  the  woMy 
Both  m  bravery  tntf  fortune  U^q  f 
Bemtmmt  and  Hfi<hrr.  Rule  a  Wife  ^d  home  a  m/e,  ael  lil.ac. 
Bexk  Ye  brought  me  on,  ye  forced  me  U»  thiA  fbolrry  \ 

I  am  uham'd,  I  am  seora'd^  {  mmflaritd  ;  wm^  t  Mm  «n. 
'    '  fj,     n^  mU  Oumt  dot*,  i£t  il. «:  l« 

I'le  nwt  be  fooJM*  nvr0itrttd, 

SiA  ^''ou  ire  a  scurvy  fellow,  »nd  I  uu  mads  •  * 
this  same  Uihy  crones  ^  flirt, 

I'le  fc]llo#  her /but  whoiJbath-rT 
Oti^flurf  ai  him^  and  th«n  |  ii< 

Braf/motU  ami  #3Mtalp^      -- 

Thou  lalttit  m 
As  1  hsd  bar 
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And  thou  think'st  becauae  thou  canst  write  and  read. 
Our  noses  must  be  under  thee. 

BeaumoHi  and  Fletcher.     The  Chameei,  act  iii.  ac.  1. 

Scuruie  knave,  I  am  none  of  hiajlurt  girls. 

Shakwpeare,     Romeo  and  Juliet ^  fol.  62. 

His  personal  gravity  and  virtue  waa  great,  and  he  [Sir  William 
Joocs]  could  not  bear  such  a  /iurting  wit  and  libertine  as  the  other 
was.  Roger  North,    Examen, 

From  a  grave  thinking  mouser,  she  was  grown 
The  gayest  yftrl  that  coaeh'd  it  round  the  town. 

Pitt.     Fable,     The  Yotmg  Man  and  hii  Cat. 
The  trembling  family  Ihev  daunt, 

They^iW,  they  smg,  they  laugh,  they  tattle, 
Rummage  bis  mother,  pinch  his  aunt, 
And  up  stairs  in  a  whirlwind  rattle. 

Oray,     A  Long  Story, 

Ye  beilet,  and  yejiirtif  and  ye  pert  little  things. 

Who  trip  in  this  frolicsome  round, 
Pray  tell  me  from  whence  this  impertineuce  springs, 
The  sexes  at  once  to  confound. 

Whitehead.     Song  for  Ranelagh, 
1  assisted  at  the  birth  of  that  moat  signiBcant  wwd/Uriation^  which 
dropped  from  the  most  beautiful  mouth  in  the  world,  and  which  has 
nnce  received  the  sanction  of  our  most  accurate  Laureate  in  one  of 
his  comedies. 

Cheeter/ield.     Mucdtaneoue  Piece;     The  fVorld,  No.  101. 

FLIT,  "^  See  to  Fleet,  ante.  A  common  word 
Fli'tting,  > still  in  the  North  of  Eng^land.  Skinner 
Fli'tter.  J  quotes  from  Chaucer,  "  That  by  no  crafi 
I  might  it  Jlit^*'  and  explains,  "  to  move,  remove,  or 
take  way."  MateriiB  fluitantis  opt/*,  in  Boethius 
(book  iii.  met.  9)  is  by  Chaucer  rendered  '*  Work  of 
fldering  mater."  And  in  book  iii.  pr.  ix.  Jluitabunt^ 
HotUren. 

''To^U;  to  remove.  Tvto  Jlittings  are  as  bad  as 
one  fire,  i.  e.  household  i^oods  are  as  much  injured  by 
two  removals  as  by  one  fire.  North,**  Grose.  See 
also  Mr.  Brockett. 

And  Jlittgnge  fond  ich  ^e  frere.  ^at  me  confesnede. 

Piert  Ptouhman.     Vinon,  p.  201. 
So  sore  it  sticked  whan  I  was  hit 
That  by  no  craft  I  might  xijlit. 

Chaucer.     The  Romant  of  the  Ro*e^  fol.  124. 

How  pasaing  is  the  beauty  of  fleshly  bodies  ?  more  flitting  than 
mouable  flourea  of  sommar. 

Id.     The  Teitament  of  Loue. 
So  that  his  skin  was  shape  all  mete 
And  nailed  on  the  same  sete 
Where  that  his  sonne  shulde  siite, 
Auise  him  if  he  vtov\Ae  Jidte 
The  lawe  for  the  couetise, 
There  lawe  he  redie  hiaJuise. 

Gower.     Conf.  Am.  book  vii.  fol.  158. 
He  that  ofte  tymnjlitteth,  is  lyke  a  byrde  that  forsaketh  her  nesL 
Bibie,  Anno  1551 .     Prouerbea,  ch.  xxvii. 
And  (but  his  learned  guide  instruct  him  did,  to  let  go  by 
l^oie /lifting  tender  formes^  and  not  to  touch  those  shappes  that  flye, 
Which  nothing  ben  but  life,  and  sui)stance  none  but  likenes  thinne) 
He  would  with  them  haue  fought^  und  did  in  vaine  to  beat  be^ione. 
Phaer.     Virgii.     jEtteido^t  hook.  vi. 

For  this  worde  [Galilee]  in  the  Sirian  tongue,  signifieth  ^Jtvttyng 
or  ckaungyng  of  habitacion.  C7da/l.     Mark,  co.  i. 


Yet  will  he  rather  abide  it  and  suffer,  then  by  the  Jlyttynge 
it|  fiill  in  y*  dyxpleasure  of  God.  or  leaue  Goddes pleasure  vnprorured. 
Sir  Thouuu  More.     fVorhea,  fol.  1 1 7  7 .     A  Dialog  ue  of  Couviforte. 

Hkou  tellest  my  flyttingit,  thou  puttest  my  teares  itt  my  bottel  and 
•aimtthem.  Bible^  Anno  \b^l.     PtakmbS. 


TboQ  hast  counted  my  wandrings,  put  my  teares,  &c. 

Geneva  Bihie,  1561. 
But  I  in  armes,  and  in  atchievements  brave, 

Do  rather  choose  my  flitting  houres  to  spend, 
And  to  t>e  lord  of  those  that  richei  have, 
Than  them  to  have  my  selte  and  be  their  servile  sclave. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  7. 
▼OL.  XXII. 


And  therein  all  the  famoui  histoiy 
Of  Jason  and  Medea  was  ywnt; 
Her  mighty  charmea,  her  furious  loving  fit, 
His  goodly  conquest  of  the  golden  fleece, 
Hia  falaed  faith,  and  loue  too  WghtXjflit. 

^eneer.    Faerie  Qtteene,  book  ii.  can.  12. 
Vnder  such  props,  false  Fortune  builds  her  bowre, 
On  sudden  change,  her  flittering  frames  be  aet, 
Where  is  no  way,  for  to  escape  the  net. 

Mirraurfor  Magietratee^  fol.  502. 
Neither  can  they  any  long  time  endure  the  same  airf,  nor  the  tract 
of  one,  and  the   same  soile  ever  pleaselh  them,  the  manner  of  their 
life  is  always  in  flight  tud  flitting, 

Holland,    Ammianut,  foL  7.     Gailut  and  Constamtiue. 


FUT. 

FUX 


-They  philosophize 


More. 


Busying  their  brains  in  the  mysterious  toyes 
Of  flittie  motion. 
Song  of  the  Soul.    Peychathamuia,  book  i.  can.  1.  sec.  11. 

Had  we  but  the  same  delight  in  heavenly  objects,  did  we  but 
receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and  mingle  it  with  faith  in  the 
hearing,  thia  would  flz  that  volatileness  amd  flittineue  of  uur 
memories,  and  make  every  truth  as  indelible  as  it  is  necessary. 

Bishop  Hopkins.     Expontion  of  the  Lord^t  Prayer^  p.  314. 

The  rest  are  forms,  of  empty  ether  made ; 
Id  passive  semblance,  and  %  flitting  ahade. 

Pope.    Homer.     Odyteey^  book  x. 
Then  Mnestheus  to  the  head  his  arrow  drove 
With  lifted  eyes,  and  took  hia  aim  above ; 
But  made  a  glaucing  shot,  and  miss*d  the  dove ; 
Yet  miss'd  so  narrow,  that  he  cut  the  cord 
Which  fastened  by  the  foot  the  flitting  bird. 

Dryden.     Virgil.    JEtteid,  book  v. 

My  undulating  life  was  as 
The  fancied  lights  thutflit/ing  pass 
Our  shut  eyes  in  deep  midnight,  when 
Fever  begins  upon  the  brain. 

Byron,    Maeeppa^ 

FLITCH,  A.  S.Jlicce;  Fr.  Jlhche  de  larde;  ta  flick 
or  side  of  bacon.  Perhaps  ^vomjlake  in  its  consequen- 
tial application  to  a  broad,  flat  piece  or  portion,  sepa- 
rated from  a  solid  body.  Hall  speaks  of  a  flitch  of  a 
beeve. 

Thauh  ^ei  don  hem  to  Donemowe.  bote  ^e  devel  hem  helpe 
To  fol  wen  for  yeflitche,  fetched  ^ei  hit  nevere. 

Piern  Plouhman.     Vimon^  p.  180. 

Another  brought  a  spycka 
Of  a  bacon  flicke. 

She/ton.    Elinour  RmmnUng. 
But  woe  betide  the  silly  dairy-maids. 
For  I  shall ^«e/  their  cream-bowls  night  by  night. 
And  slice  the  hdicon  flitches  as  they  hang. 
Anonymous.     Grim,  the  Collier  of  Croydon,  met  iv.  ac.  1. 

And  warn  him  not  to  cast  his  wonton  eyne 
On  grosser  bacon,  or  salt  haberdine. 
Or  dried  ^i/cAe«  of  some  smoked  beeve, 
Hang*d  on  a  wrythen  wythe  since  Martin's  eVe. 

Hon.     Satire  4.  book  iv. 

While  he  [PhilemorT]  from  out  the  chimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  oft  the  hook. 
And  freely  from  the  fattest  side 
Cut  out  large  slices  to  be  fry'd. 

Swift.     Baucis  and  Philemon. 

FLIX,  i,  e.  fltix,  q.  v. 

There  was  amug  the  great  multitude  of  people  a  certayne  woman, 
which  had  been  diseased  with  the  bluddy^ure  for  the  space  of  twelue 
yeares,  and  had  spent  her  whole  substaunce  vpon  physicians,  and  yet 
founde  she  none  tliat  coulde  heale  her  disease. 

Uda/l.     Matthew,  ch.  ia. 

Flix,  t.  e.  flax,  q.  v. 

No  locks  Coromanders,  none  Malacca's  tribe 
Adurn  ;  but  sleek  of  flix,  and  brown-like  deer. 
Fearful  and  shepherdless,  they  bound  along 
llie  sands. 

Dyer.    Tht  Fteeei,  book  i. 
2k 
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FLO 


FLO,  A,  ^,fla^ftan^  from  Jte-any  to  fly. 
That  which  J^iciA,-  an  arrow. 

This  Phebuf  gan  awavirirtl  for  to  wri«n  ; 
Him  thought  kit  wo^l  berte  brmst  a*iwo. 
Hit  botre  bo  bont,  asd  set  thoria  a/o  ; 
Aod  ia  bit  ire  be  hath  his  wif  ynlaia. 

Chaucer.     The  Mattdplea  Tale,  v.  17144. 
In  his  shoting  it  happeth  oft  so 
To  hurt  bit  frend  rather  than  his  fo, 
So  doeth  this  God  with  his  sharp  yloiM 
The  trew  sleetb,  and  letteth  the  false  gone. 

Id.     The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Kmight. 

IA.  S.  fitol-an ;  Dutch,  rMdm ;  Fr. 
ftoiitr;  it.  Jiottare;  Sp.  Jiotar.    The 
A.S.Jleoktany  from  Jhw-an ;  whence 
Jluere,  ftuitart^  to  flow,  to  floaty  or,  as 
sometimes  written,  io fleet. 

To  flow  or  swim,  keep  or  support,  upon  the  surface ; 
to  buoy,  raise  or  rise  upon,  to  flow  over,  or  overflow  the 
surface  ;  to  move  as  if  supported  by  fluid  substance ; 
as  to  float  in  the  air :  met.  to  float  in  the  mind. 


FLOAT,  V. 
Float,  n. 
Flo'ater, 
Flo'aterv. 


Now  er  alle  onjlote,  God  gif  ^am  grace  to  spede. 

R.  Brttnne,  p. 


169. 


For  she,  that  doth  me  alt  this  woe  endure, 
Nerecceth  never,  whether  I  sinke  or  Jlete. 

Chaucer.     The  Km^hiet  TalCf  ▼.  2399. 

Tho  came  this  woful  Theban  Falamoo 
With/lotery  herd,  and  ruggy  asshy  lioras, 
In  clothes  blal&e.  ydrupped  all  with  teres. 

Id,     Jb.  V.  2885. 

But  sens  thus  sinfully  ye  me  begile 
My  bodie  mote  ye  seen,  wiihin  a  while 
Right  in  the  hauen  of  Mheucsjleftfnff 
Withouten  sepulture  and  buryng. 

A/.     0/  PhiUiM,  fol.  209. 

On  this  west  shore  we  found  a  dead  d^hjioating. 

Hahluyt,     Voyage,  Sfc.  vol.  iii.    M,  Frobither, 

And  for  the  space  of  6fty  leagues  before  we  came  hither  we  alwayes 
found  swimming  oo  the  t^^Jhtea  of  weedea  of  a  ship*s  length,  and 
of  Uie  bredth  of  two  ships. 

Id.     lb.  vol.  iii.  fol.  415.     Francisco  de  Foila. 

And  the  yere  folowyng  that  sayde  yere,  a  parte  of  the  sayd  Dinys 
takyog  shyppynge  in  the  northc,  eutiiiil^nge  to  sayle  towarde  easte 
Englond,  met  in  the  see  with  a  /ote  of  Danys,  wherof  the  cap- 
taynes,  or  ledars,  were  named  Hynguvar  and  Hubba. 

Fabyan.     Cronycle,  vol.  i.  ch.  169. 

There  did  a  loftie  mount  at  first  us  greet, 
Which  did  a  stately  heap  of  stones  upreare, 

That  seem'd  amid  the  sur^^es  for  to  Jleet, 

Much  greater  than  that  frame,  which  us  did  beare. 

Spenser,     Oolin  ClouCt  come  Home  again. 

The  fish,  still  ^o/i'n^,  doe  at  random  range, 
And  neuer  rest,  but  euermore  exchange 
Their  dwelling  places,  as  the  streames  them  carrie. 

Id.     Faerie  Queene.     Of  Mutnbiiitie^  can.  7. 

The  river  Atax  springing  out  of  I^rensus  runneth  through  the 
lake  Rubrensis  andyfo/e/A  over  it. 

Holland.     Plinicy  vol.  i.  fol.  55. 

Vitellius  had  a  quiet  beginning  of  his  iourney,  a  drie  shore,  and 
smaU  ^e :  but  by  and  by  through  a  gale  of  northern  winde,  the 
oequinoxe  falling  out  the  same  time,  and  the  sea  swelling  extraordi- 
narily; hi«  armie  was  tossed  thither  and  thither:  the  face  of  the 
earth  was  covered  with  wators,  the  sea,  the  shore,  the  fields,  were  all 
but  one.  Greneway,     TacUua,  fol.  28. 

Of  which  kind  we  concerre  the  main  Jloat  and  refloat  of  the  sea 

is,  which  is  by  consent  of  the  universe,  as  part  of  the  diurnal  motion. 

Bacon.     Natural  History,  Cent.  x.  sec.  907. 

At  this  men  did  startle  the  more  at  this  time,  because  it  appeared 

plainely  to  bee  in  thb  King's  nature,  and  not  out  of  his  neccssitie,  bee 

being  now  \n  float  for  treaaure. 

Id.    Henry  FIL  fol.  139. 

And  for  the  rest  o*  th'^eef 

(Which  1  dispereed)  they  all  haoe  met  againe, 


And  are  vpon  the  Mediterraniany?o/e 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples. 

Shahspeare.     Tempest,  fol.  4. 

This  set  them  so  uflote,  that  they  were  readie,  as  it  seemed,  to 
follow  him  as  the  onely  protectour  of  their  liberties,  in  any  action, 
were  it  right  or  wrong,  they  cared  not  which  way,  all  was  one  witli 
them.  Holland.     Lwius,  foL  226. 

In  some  countries  the  overflow  of  rivers  engenders  mushromes,  and 
namely,  at  Mytilene,  where  (by  report)  they  will  not  otherwise  grow 
but  upon^eN  grounda.  Id.    Plinie,  vol.  ii.  IbL  8. 

While  these  y^aX  floating  bodies,  on  either  side,  moved  against  each 
other  in  parallel  lines,  and  our  countrymen,  under  the  happy  conduct 
of  his  royal  highness  (Jame%  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  11.) 
went  breaking,  by  little  and  little,  into  the  line  of  the  enemies  ;  the 
noise  of  the  cannon  from  both  navies,  reached  our  ears  about  the 
city. 
Dryden.     Prose  Works,  vol.  iu  part  i.  p.  33.    On  Drmmmiiek  Pacsy. 

Great  God  of  Waters,  whose  extended  sway 
Is  next  to  his  whom  Heaven  and  Earth  obey : 
Let  not  the  suit  of  Venus  thee  displease— 
Pity  ihefloaters  on  th'  Ionian  seas. 

Emstlen,     Ovid.     Metamorphoses^  book  iv. 

Every  thing  flouts  loose  and  disjointed  on  the  surface  of  their 
mind  [the  vulgar  and  trifling]  like  leaves  scattered  and  blown  about 
on  the  face  of  the  waters.  Blair.     Sermon  2.  vol.  ii.  p.  33. 

When  we  reflect  on  our  past  behaviour,  we  have  not  in  view  before 
us  the  state  of  mind  we  were  actually  in  at  the  time  of  acting, 
which  is  gone  and  over,  but  its  representative  idea ;  and  our  ideas 
being  perpetually  upon  the  float,  leave  room  for  another  representa- 
tion to  slip  in,  such  aims  as  bear  an  unfavourable  aspect  hiding 
themselves  or  taking  shelter  under  others  more  reputable. 

Search.     Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  ch.  xvi. 

FLOCCIPEND,  Li^i.flocci,  and  pendere,  to  weigh, 
estimate  or  value,  not  a  hair. 

A  Latintsm  in  which  the  old  Chronicler  Hall  in- 
dulged. 

Many  other  rediculous  articles  they  layde  to  hym,  whiche  the 
eares  of  euery  honest  creature  knowynge  the  duetie  of  the  sub'iect  to 
his  Prynce,  would  abhorc  and  floccipend. 

Hall.     Henry  VII.     The  fourth  Yere. 

By  reason  wherof  he  should  htfloccipended  and  had  in  cotempt  & 
disdeygne  of  the  Scottish  people. 

Id.     lb.     The  eleventh  Yete. 

FLOCK,  V.       \      By  transposition  of  the  letter  /, 

Flock,  n.  i  from  folk  ;  and  fiylk,  in  A.  S.  fl)lc  ; 

Flock-peeder,  /Dutch,  volck,  from  A.  S.  folg-tan  ; 

Flock-mele.  j  Dutch,  volg-ken,  to  follow.  See 
Folk.  And  see  Flock,  and  Folk,  in  Junius.  First  ap 
plied  to  a  company  of  men  congregating^  together, 
afterwards  to  dumb  animals. 

Flock-mele,  A.  S.  flock-mtdum,  gregatint,  (in  herds 
or  flocks,)  from  floe,  grex,  and  mal,  a  part  or  portion. 

To  follow,  8C.  in  numbers  or  multitudes,  in  crowds. 
To  collect  or  assemble,  in  multitudes ;  to  crowd  together 
or  move  in  crowds. 

Pynd  foure  freres  in  ^flok,  that  folweth  that  rewle 
Than  haue  I  t^t  al  my  test,  touche,  and  assaye. 

Piers  Plouhman,      Crede^  sig.  D  3. 

Only  that  point  his  peple  bare  so  sore, 
Thzt flock-melon  a  day  to  him  they  went. 

Chaucer.     The  Clerkea  Taie,  v.  7962. 
Lo  thus  to  broke  is  Christes  folde, 
Wherof  iheflocke  without  guide 
Deuour'd  is  on  euery  side. 

Gower.     Conf  Am.     I*rolo0VMf  fol.  3. 

Poms  being  forsaken  of  the  more  parte  of  his  me  cMssed  not  to  cast 
dartes,  whereof  he  hadde  plentie  prepared  vpo  his  elephant,  emongest 
them  thsit  flocked  about  hym. 

Brende.    Quintus  Curtius,  book  viti.  fol.  250 

Then  thought  I  thus,  one  day  the  Lord  shall  sit  in  dome 
To  view  Mvs  flock,  and  chose  the  pure ;  the  spotted  haue  no  rome. 
Surrey,    Ecciemaate^y  cb.  iii. 
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Bui  it  :t  a  dampnable  dede  to  geue  so  greate  wages  to  mtintayne 
the  superfluouse  ezccsac  and  viciouse  lyuynge  or  ydle  byashops) 
priestes  and  monkes)  the  trewe  jM-federt  nogiected  stuayes  and 
Moles  not  consenied. 

Joye.    Expomdomof  Domeit  ch.  v. 

And  some  lords,  kmgbtes,  and  gentlemenne,  either  for  fauore  of 
th«  qtieeoe,  or  for  feare  of  themselfe  assembled  in  sundry  coumpaoies, 
asd  ^'ntt/iock'tneie  in  hameis. 

Sir  7%MMt    Mtre,      mrike»,  kL  43.     Tke    ifttitfne    0/  King 
Biekmrd  III. 

By  thi^  meanes  dkire  /locked  multitudes,  every  day  more  than 
other,  to  Syracosee ;  wboee  eares  were  tickled,  and  itrhed  still  to 
heare  such  surmises,  and  were  apt  ynouf^  to  give  credit  thereto. 

HoUand.    ZiviM,  foL  525. 
Aa  thou  oar  foMs  dost  still  secare, 
Aod  koepsi  our  fountaMn  sweet  and  poro, 
Driv'st  benoe  the  wolf,  the  tode,  the  brock, 
Or  other  vermine  from  jhe  flock. 

Ben  Jotuon,    Hj^mn  4.     7b  Pan. 

About  the  latter  end  of  July,  1553,  she  [the  Queen]  was  arrived 
at  sear  as  Waoslaad'hoote,  in  Baaex,  (wlioh  then  bebnged  to  the 
Lord  Rich)  where  she  took  up  her  rest  fer  a  few  days,  io  order  to  her 
entraaoe  into  the  cUy  ;  and  there  /locked  unto  her  there  great  num- 
brra  of  her  nobility  and  gentry. 

Strype.    Memorial$.     Queen  Mary^  Anno  1553. 

He  next  betakes  him  to  his  evening  cares 
And,  sitting  down,  to  milk  his ^oc^s  prepares  ; 
Of  half  their  adder  easex  first  the  dams. 
Then  to  the  mother's  teats  submits  the  lambs. 

Pope,     Homer.     Odystey,  book  is. 

Philo  describing  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  on  a 
certain  publick  occasion,  relates  to  them,  that  "early  in  the  morning, 
finck'my  out  of  tlie  gates  of  the  city,  they  go  to  the  neighbouring 
shores  (for  the  ^04etu;^m4  were  destroyed,)  and,  standing  in  a  most 
pure  place,  they  hft  their  voices  with  one  accord." 

Paley.     Evidcncet,  voL  ii.  ch,  vi. 
The  swains  with  Dapbne's  name  this  tomb  adorn, 
Whose  high  renown  above  the  skies  is  borne  ; 
Fair  washis^/focA,  he  fairest  on  the  plain, 
The  pride,  the  glory  of  the  sylvan  reign. 

A^aitie.     Virgil,     Pmtormih. 

Flock,         1      Fr.  Jloc ;  Dutch,  vlocke,  a  ftockt  or 

Flock-bed.  )/ocit  of  wool.    (Minshew.)     The  Fr. 

/or,  Menage  derives  from  the  Lat.  ^oceu*.     In  A.  S. 

ftaC'ta    18,  as   rendered  by   Somner,  floccinU   flood 

niris ;  flakes  of  snow  or  such  like.     See  Flake. 

And  vou  have  fastened  on  a  thick  quilt,  or/hck-bedyon  the  outside 
of  the  Joore.  Ben  Junton.     The  Silent  Woman,  act  ii.  sc  I. 

O  my  dear  Thrasberwell,  you're  gone  to  sea. 

And  happiness  must  ever  baoish'd  be 

From  owjloek-bed^  our  garrat,  and  from  me ! 

King,     The  Soldief'a  Wedding. 

On  once  ayfocA-6€t/,but  repair*d  with  straw, 
With  lape-ty'd  curtains,  never  meant  to  draw, 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed, 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red, 
Great  Villers  lies. 

Pope.     Moral  EtaayM^  epis.  3.  301 . 

FLOERKIA,  in  Botany,  u  genus  of  the  class 
Hexandria,  order  Manogynia.  Generic  character: 
calyx  three-leaved ;  corolla,  petals  three,  shorter  than 
the  calyx ;  style  bifid ;  seeds  two  or  three,  in  a  two- 
celled,  bladder-like  seed-vessel. 

One  species,  F.  lacustris,  native  of  Pennsylvania. 

FLOG,  from  the  Lat.flag-ellare,     See  Flagellate. 

To  lash  or  scourge,  to  strike,  to  beat 

Then  turning  be  regales  his  listening  wife 
With  til  th'  adrentnres  of  his  early  lifie ; 
His  skill  in  ooachmaoship,  ordriviqg  chaise, 
In  bilking  tavern  bills,  and  spoating  plays  ; 
What  shifts  he  us*d,  detecied  in  a  scrane ; 
How  he  wMaJlogg'd,  or  had  the  luck  t  escape. 

Oomper.     Ttnteininm. 


Reason  him  by  fair  meana  out  of  all  thoae  things,  Cor  which  he  will 
not  he  the  worse  man ;  and  JUg  him  severely  for  those  things  only, 
for  which  the  law  would  punish  him  as  a  man. 

Ckalerfield.     Workt^  vol.  ir.  book  ii.  p.  131.    Ltiier  75.      ' 

^  By  foisting  in  the  word  little,  they  can  reduce  any  pain  to  a  bearable 
size :  for  what  signifies  a  little  scorching  or  a  little  .^bj^j/tn^. 

Search,    Lighi  of  Natnre,  vol.  ii.  pert  iii.  eh.  xxix. 

As  for  their  intimation » that  because  Egypt  was  a  country  inter- 
sected by  canals,  there  never  were  any  horses  or  chariots  in  it,  they 
ought  for  this  to  take  their  part  tu  the  nest  general  Jtoggittg,  at 
Westminster  school. 

Bithop  Home.     Worki,  vol.  iv.  p.  487.     Letter  14. 

FLOITt  from  A.  S.  flit-an,  contendere^  rixarU  to 
contend,  to  strive. 

The  Dnfce  of  Bedfoide,  aceompanyed  with  the  Erie  of  M arche 
and  other  Lofdee,  had  a  greatyCpy/  and  baUyll  with  dyuert  carvkkes 
of  Jeane  and  other  shyppes,  were  after  longe  and  sore  fyght,  y* 
honour  fyll  to  hym  and  his  Englysshemen. 

Fabyan.     CronyclCf  vol.  i.     Anno  1516. 

FLOOD,  c.  ^      A.  S.  fleu-an,  to  flow.      Flowed, 

Flood,  It.        Iflow'd^fiood,     Dutch,  viocd;  Ger. 

Flood*  GATE,  iflus$. 

Flood- MARK.  /  That  which  has  flovfd ;  opposed 
to  e66  :  applied  to  a  mass  of  water  ;  also  (emphatically) 
to  the  general  Deluge;  a  deluge,  an  inundation;  met. 
abundance,  profusion. 

Up  a  cheare  he  [Knout]  sat  adoun,  al  vp  ^e  see  sonde, 
An  enresonde  hys  men,  as  hii  b^uore  hym  stonde. 
So  ^at  ^e  tyme  com  of  ]re  netjlode, 
fat  ^t  b^gaa  to  w axe  vasie,  as  it  def  atte  tyde. 

R.  Gloueetter,  p.  321. 

f  e  bodies  with  ber  godes  wer  costen  vp  on  ^  send, 
After  an  ebbe  of  fejlode,  euer  ilkon  J>ei  fond. 

R.  Brunney  p.  106. 

And  out  of  stent  sprange^//,  fat  folke  and  bestes  dronken. 

PierM  Plonhman,     Fin'ony  p.  257. 

And  in  the  day  of  Sabotis  we  wenten  forth  without  the  ghate 
besidis  ihtjflood  where  preiere  semede  to  be,  and  we  aaten  and  spsken 
to  wymmeo  that  camen  togidre. 

ff  icA/.     7:ie  Dedit  0/  theApottUt,  ch.  xvi. 

And  Tantalus,  that  was  distroied  by  the  woodnes  of  long  thnrst 
dispised  the^ooe^  to  drincke. 

Chaucer.     The  third  Booke  of  Boeduty  fol.  229. 

After  the  Jlood,  for  whiche  Noe 
Was  saufe,  the  worlde  io  his  degree 
Was  made  as  who  seith  newe  ageyn. 

Oower.     Con/.  Am.  book  v.  fol.  92. 

With  which  wordes  the  mortal  syghes  renewed  in  Titus,  and  the 
salte  teares  braste  out  of  his  eyen,  in  such  abundauace,  as  it  had 
ben  a  \»nde/lode  runnyng  downe  of  a  moiitayne  afker  a  storme. 

Sir  ThomoM  Elyot,     Oanemomr^  hook  ii.  ch.  xii. 

Surely,  we  nickname  this  same^oo^Uns^  [a.  e.  profdae]  man,  when 
we  call  \iim  by  the  name  of  bimve. 

FeUkam.    Reeohe  53.     0/  Botmiy. 

Who  first  did  found  the  dungeons  of  the  deep  ? 

But  one  in  all,  o*er  all,  above,  about : 
The  Jkmde  for  onr  delight,  first  calm  were  set, 
But  storm  e  and  mare,  since  men  did  God  forget. 

Stirling.    Doome$'day,     ThejSnt  Honre 

Out  of  her  gored  wound  the  crewell  steel 

He  lightly  enatcbt,  and  did  Mut /lood-gate  stop 
With  his  faire  garment. 

iS^peffifrr.     Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  1. 

When  at  any  time  the  waters  seem  to  stand  and  cover  the  groand 
still,  they  are  let  out  at  certaine  sluices  or  Jkmd'gaiee  drawne  up  and 
set  open.  Holland.     Plinie,  vol.  i.  fol.  98. 

What  has  hind'red  me  from  writetng  to  you,  was  neither  ill-health, 
nor  a  srorse  thing,  ingratitude ;  but  ti  Jlood  of  little  baaineues  which 
are  necessary  to  my  subsistence,  and  of  which  I  hop*d  to  heve  g^n 
you  a  good  account  before  this  time. 

Ihyden.     Worka.     Letter  37.     To  Mn.  Seward. 
2a2 


FLOG. 
FLOOD. 
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FLOOD.       And  thii  miieh  for  the  first  sort  of  doctrines,  which  once  believed, 
^         like  theflood'f^ate§  of  hell  pulled  up,  lets  in  a  deluge  vad  iaundation 
FLOOR,    of  all  sin  aod  vice  upon  the  hves  of  men. 
>-  J  ^-m_"  South,     Sermomty vol. ii.  p.  207. 

Here,  as  the  virgin  turn*d  her  eyes  aside. 
On  thefair  bank  a  comely  yooth  she  spy'd ; 
Psst  by  the  margin  of  ihtjtootl  he  hiy, 
The  margin  with  a  thousand  colours  gay. 

Hoeie.     Ortando  Furioto,  book  ii. 

They  [the  fair  sex]  dare  not  wait  the  riotous  abuse 
"niy  thirst-creating  steams  at  length  produce ; 
When  wine  has  giv'n  indecent  language  birth. 
And  forc'd  the  yiood-gatet  of  licentious  mirth. 

Cowper.    Coitver»aHon» 

FLOOK»  Skinner  calls  it  vox  vaiUica,  the  crooked 
part  of  the  anchor  which  is  infixed  into  the  earth  ;  I 
know  not  (he  adds)  whether  from  Ger.  pjlug ;  Dutch, 
ploegh,  a  plow,  from  its  manifest  resemblance  to  a  plow  ; 
both  in  form  and  in  action,  sc.  the  action  of  cutting 
into  the  earth. 

Pbr  having  with  her  picked  beak-head  stricken  a  Sidonian  ship, 
witW  the  violence  of  the  blow  shooke  out  her  owne  anker,  which  by 
one  of  \htflomke9  [unco  demie]  tooke  fast  hold  as  if  it  had  bene  a 
grapbng  hooke  by  the  pro  of  the  other  ship. 

Holtand,    i^nnais,  fol.  962. 
For 'many  a  fathom  down  he  had  explor'd, 
For  treasures  lost,  old  Ocean's  oozy  hoard  ; 
Oft  when  ihtflooh/  anchor  stuck  below. 
He  sunk,  and  bade  (he  captive  vessell  go. 

Rowe.     Lueanf  book  iii. 

FLOOR,  17.     "I        A.  S.  flor^  flore,  flert,  flering  ; 
Floor,  71.  I  Ger.  ^or;   S^,  Jlo,  flor ;    Dutch, 

FLOo'aiNa,        Tvloer,   vloerer,  pcmmeniare ;   Skin- 
Floor-gloth.  J  ner  suggests,  so  called  because,  at 
least  in  the  season  of  spring,  they  were  strewed  with 
flowersy  (floribus.)     Applied  to 

The  base  or  basis  (within  a  room  or  building)  upon 
which  we  stand,  tread  or  go. 

Ryght  as  som  man  ^ve]r  me  mete,  and  sette  me  amidde  ^e  /logr. 
Piers  Ploukman.     Fiaiorif  p.  237. 
And  he  schal  fully  dense  his  corn  Jlore,  and  ye  schal  gadre  his 
whete  into  his  heme.  fViclif.    Matthew,  ch.  iii. 

Ac  wyl  pourge  httjioure,  &  gather  the  wheat  into  his  gamer. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

The  flore  &  bench  was  paued  faire  &  smothe 
With  stones  square,  of  many  diners  he  we 
So  wel  ioyned,  that  for  to  say  the  soth 
Al  semed  one. 

Chaucer.     The  ^stembfy  of  Ladies,  fol.  258. 
For  whan  I  maie  hire  bond  beclip/ 
"With  suche  gladnes  I  dannce  and  skip, 
Me  thinketh  1  louche  not  the^oor. 

Gower,     Con/,  Am.  book  iv.  fol.  79. 

These  chappels  haue  their^oore«  couered,  and  their  walles  hanged 
with  tapistrie  of  g^eat  price. 

Hahlufi,     Vtnfage,  Sfc.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  fol.  169.     The  fir§t  Vcyage  to 
.^,  Oomtautinople. 

Y*  sayd  Ooothis,  by  crafty  and  hUae  roeanes,  caused  the  Jlorthe  of 
the  sayd  chambre  to  falle,'by  whiche  meane  j*  sayd  Paterne  was 
greuou^y  hurte.  Fabyan.     CrouytJef  vol.  i.  part  v.  ch.  xciz. 

And  it  was  sayd,  he  had  taken  on  hym  to  passe  throuc^h  Auuergne, 
to  go  see  the  Pope  and  Cardinallif  at  Auygnone,  and  to  haue  some  of 
iiieirJIoriMf,  as  well  as  the  Archpreest  bad  done. 

Lord  Bemers,     Froissart,     Cronyeie,  vol.  i.  ch.  203. 
And  under  {ootjhor'd  all  about  with  drums  [in  the  Palace  of  Fame] 

The  rafters  trumpels  admirably  clear. 
Sounding  aloud  each  name  that  thither  comes. 
The  crannies  tongues,  and  talking  ev'ry  where, 
And  all  things  past  in  memory  to  bear. 

Drayton,     The  Legend  of  Robert,  Duhe  of  Normandy, 
And  soone  after,  when  they  were  come  to  the  place  aforesaid,  they 
passed  over  the  river  upon  a  floored  bridge  of  ships,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  the  enemies  land. 

Hoiland.    Ammiamut^  fol.  79.     Conttantius  andJuiianuM 


Xo  rest,  he  layd  him  downe  vpon  the  flore,  FLOOR, 

^Whilome  for  ventrous  knighti  the  bedding  best)  _ 

And  thought  his  weary  limbs  to  haue  redrest.  FLORA. 

Spenser,     Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  can. 5.  ^^    ,_ 

Both  of  them  [visibles  anQ  audibles]  spread  themselves  in  round, 
and  fill  a  whole .^Kire  or  orbe  into  certain  limiU. 

Bacon,     Natural  History, 

And  let  it  onely  have  opening  and  windowes  towards  the  garden, 
and  be  levell  upon  the  floare,  no  whit  sunke  under  ground,  to  avoid 
all  dampishness.  Id,    Essay  45.     OfBuildiny. 

Mosaiqne,  is  an  ornament  in  truth,  of  much  beauty.  Mad  long  life ; 
bm  of  most  use  in  pavements  and  floorings . 

Retiquue  fVottonusmee,  p.  63. 

These  considerations  made  the  lord  mayors  be  very  solicitous  to 
have  able  sheriffs  chosen,  and  that  created  differences  between  him 
and  the  aldermen  on  the  one  side,  and  the  floor  or  livery  men  on  the 
other. 

State  Trials.     Charles  II.  Anno  1683.     Trial  of  T,  Pilkington  and 
others. 

In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half-hang, 
The  yIaor«  of  plaster,  and  the  walls  of  dang. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays,  epis.  3.  299. 
I  sit  in  my  room,  and  direct  my  eyes  to  the  door,  which  appears  to 
be  about  sixteen  feet  distant:  at  the  same  time  I  see  many  other 
objects  faintly  and  obliquelv  ;  the  floor,  floor-cloth^  the  table  which 
I  write  upon,  paper?,  standish,  candle,  &c.  Now,  do  all  these  objects 
appear  at  the  same  distance  of  sixteen  feet  ?  Upon  the  closest  atten- 
tion, I  find  they  do  not. 

Reid.     Enquiry  ch,  vi.  sec.  18.  p.  341. 

FLOP,  i.  e,ftap,  q,  v, 

^Panny]  during  the  examination  \x^^  flopped  her  hat  over  her  eyes, 
which  were  also  bathed  in  tears. 

Fielding,     Joseph  Andrevfs,  book  iv.  ch.  v. 

FLORA,  according  to  a  short  notice  given  by  Varro, 
{de  Ling,  Lat.  iv.  p.  22.  ed.  Bipont,  1788,)  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Roman  Mythology  from  that  of  the 
Sabines  by  Titus  Tatius.  The  following  different  account 
is  given  by  Macrobius,  {Saturn,  i.  10,)  who  has  been 
copied  by  Augustin,  {de  Civ,  Dei,  vi.  7.)  The  JEdituus 
(Churchwarden)  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules  amused  him- 
self one  holy  day  by  playing- at  dice.  With  one  hand  he 
threw  for  Hercules,  with  the  other  for  himself.  The 
stake  was  a  dinner  and  a  mistress ;  if  the  God  won,  the 
JEdiiuus  was  to  ftirnish  him  with  these  at  his  own  ex- 
pense ;  if  the  JEdiiuus,  he  was,  on  the  otlier  hand,  to 
provide  them  for  himself  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Temple.  Strange  to  say,  considering  who  was  ca.<«ter, 
the  JEdiiuuB  lost ;  and  he  locked  up  in  the  cell  of  the 
Temple  the  promised  banquet  and  Larentia«  the  most 
celebrated  courtesan  of  the  day.  Hercules  visited  this 
fair  one  in  her  dreams,  and  informed  her  that  she  would 
find  payment  for  her  favours  from  the  first  youth  whom 
she  should  meet  after  quitting  the  Temple.  Accordingly 
in  the  morning,  Taruttus,  a  rich  young  Romany  having 
thus  encountered  her,  and  being  enamoured  of  her 
beauty,  offered  her  his  hand;  and  at  his  death  be- 
queathed her  his  whole  property.  She,  on  her  own 
decease,  lefl  the  Roman  people  her  heir ;  and  in  cons^e- 
quence  was  honourably  buried  by  Ancus  Martins,  in 
whose  reign  these  occurrences  took  place,  in  th^  Vela- 
brum;  annual  rites,  moreover,  were  instituted  to  her 
manes,  performed  by  a  Flamen  bearing  her  name.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  the  Senate  became  ashamed 
of  the  impure  source  from  which  this  wealth  had  been 
derived  ;  and  by  an  ingenious  fiction  it  deified  Larentia, 
as  the  Goddess  of  Flowers,  under  the  name  of  Flora. 

Ovid  {Fast,  v.)  has  invented  or  adopted  a  niore  poetical 
legend,  which  he  has  treated  very  beautifully.  Flora, 
with  him,  is  a  Grecian  Nymph,  the  bride  of  Zephynis, 
and  endowed  by  this  God  with  dominion  over  Flowers. 
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iM^  lo  return  for  a  singular  favour  which  her  knowledge 

of  the  medical  virtues  of  plants  conferred  upon  Juno, 

rU)RAL  pQj^bling  the  Queen  of  Heaven  to  become  the  mother 

"^^^^^  of  Mars  without  the  usual  preliminary  process,  the  God 

of  War  commended  her  as  an  object  of  worship  to  his 

own  citizens. 

Her  Festival,  the  Floralia^  commenced  on  the  IVth 
Kal.  MaiU  (April  28 ;)  and  Pliny  (xviii.  69)  dates  its 
origin  Urbu  anno  DXFL  ex  oraculo  Sibyllm  ut  omnia 
bene  deJioretcerefU.  Ovid  (^Fait  v.  330)  places  it  64 
years  later,  in  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  Senate 
on  the  apprehension  of  a  Famine.  It  lasted  four  days, 
during  which  if  the  full  moon  occurred  it  was  a  sure 
prognostic  of  abundance ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  hap- 
pened in  the  four  days  intervening  between  the  Robi- 
^alia  and  Floraliaj  it  was  a  sign  of  scarcity.  The 
rlites  of  Flora  were  accompanied  by  undisguised  and 
oflensive  debauchery,,  which  Ovid  has  endeavoured  to 
veil  under  the  gentle  phraseology  of  liberiorjocus  and 
Kena  levit.  Naked  courteous  were  publicly  exhibited 
on  the  stage*  and  the  Floralis  tuba  summoned  the 
populace  to  disgusting  abominations,  well  worthy  of 
the  meretricious  founder  of  this  Festival,  and  sufficiently 
accrediting  the  tradition  recorded  by  Macrobius.  Vale- 
rius Maxirous  (ii.  10,  8)  has  noticed  the  postponement 
of  these  foul  extravagances,  till  Cato  of  Utica  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Theatre ;  and  Martial,  with  no  little 
archness  and  a  shrewd  penetration  of  this  ostentatious 
display  of  superior  virtue,  has  asked,  why  Cato,  well 
knowing  the  accustomed  licentiousness  of  the  Theatre 
on  this  occasion,  came  into  it  at  all,  and  whether  it  was 
only  that  he  might  go  out  again?  (i.  I.)  In  the 
Epistola  prefixed  to  his  Epigrams  he  had  already  alluded 
to  the  saoae  occurrence. 

Ovid  (^loc.  cU,)  has  added,  that  parti -colon  red  (versi- 
colores)  robes  were  worn  ont  his  Festival ;  that  its  rites 
were  (naturally  enough)  extended  to  night,  and  con- 
tinued by  torch-light ;  and  that  instead  of  the  usual 
exhibition  of  wild  beasts  in  the  Circus,  kids,  hares,  and 
such  gentle  animals  were  shown  to  the  populace. 


FLO'RAL, 

Flory, 

FLO^aiAGE, 

Flo'rid, 

Flo'ridly, 

Flo^ridness, 

Flo'rist, 

Flo'scijlous. 


Lat.^of,  Jloris^  from  Gr.  x^®*»? 
which  according  to  Vossius  is  pro- 
perly, Figor  herbarum. 

Floral;  of  or  pertaining  to 
Jlowers, 

Florid;  hewring  Jlowers ;  having 
the  bloom  of  Jhwers ;  blooming ; 
having    the    beauty,  the   gaiety  of 


fio\Dtrn  ;   showy,  highly  adorned  or  decorated. 

The  very  froth  tod  scum,  in  maoner  of  a  ^ort'e  Q/fot  qmdowi\ 
tbtt  casteth  up,  some  nae  to  put  into  coivries  and  medicines  for  the 
oes.  H0Uand.     Piinie,  vol.  u.  fol.  1 97. 

In  which  furnace  a  man  shair  perceive  these  diflTerent  matters,  to 
wit,  tbft  braase  itselfe,  which  being  melted,  runneth  into  pans  and 
vessels  roadie  for  to  receive  it ;  the  refuse,  called  scoria,  which  flieth 
out  of  the  furnace  ;  the  Jlorev  that  floteth  aloft  [Jlot^supematat ;1 
tad  thedtphryges  or  drosse  wTiich  remaineth  behind.  * 

Id.     lb.  fol.  612. 

How  first  began  this  Heav'n  which  we  behold 
Distant  so  high,  with  moving  fires  adom'd 
Innumerable,  and  which  yields  or  6118 
Ail  space,  the  ambient  aire  wide  interfus'd 
Imbracing  round  this/fonV/  earth. 

Milton.     Paradise  Lott,  book  vii.  1. 90. 

-  The  crested  cock  whose  clarion  sounds 


The  siUnt  hours,  and  the  other  whose  gay  traine 
Adoma  him,  coloured  with  m  florid  hue 
Of  rainbows  and  starrie  eyes. 

Id.    lb,  1.  445. 


And  indeed  how  oddly  would  the  Tunean  or  Doric  become  the    FLO  UAL. 
Corinthian  coifure,  or  the  spruce  and  Jlori^  Corinthiao  a  Tuscan  — 

entablature  ,  FLOUIiX. 

Evtijfn,      MUeeUmmmt   Writutgi,  p.  412.      0/  ArcJiiterf    and  s,,,^^.,^ 
Arekitecturt, 
We  need  therefore  the  lesse  wonder,  that  some  of  the  antient 
Grecians  should   so  much  extol  it,  deriving  it  not  ouly  from  the 
amcenity  snd  ftoridmtu  of  the  warm  and  spirited  bloud;  but  de- 
ducmg  it  from  heauen  itself  as  being  piactized  there  by  the  stars. 

Feliham,  Betolve  70. 
In  a  late  letter  from  vour  lordship  by  my  servant,  1  have  besides 
your  own  favours,  the  honour  of  imployments  from  the  Sing,  in  a 
piece  of  his  delight :  which  doth  so  consort  with  the  opportunity  of 
my  charge  here,  that  it  hath  given  me  acquaintance  with  some 
excellent^^om/s,  (as  they  are  stiled  ;^  and  likewise  with  mine  own 
disposition,  who  have  ever  thought  the  greatest  pleasure  to  consist 
in  the  simplest  ornaments  and  elegances  of  nature. 

Reiiquut  Wottmumimy  p.  317. 
For  vertue,  though  a  rarely  planted  flowre. 

Was  in  the  seed  by  this  mseJlori$t  known  ; 
Who  could  foretel.  even  in  her  springing  houre, 
What  colours  she  shall  wear  when  fully  blown. 

Davenant,     Gcndibert,  book  ii.  can.  7. 
The  antieoU  veoially  delighted  in  flourishing  gardens ;  many  were 
/Iari9i$  that  knew  not  the  true  use  of  a  flower;  and  in  Pltnie's daies 
none  had  directly  treated  of  that  subject. 

&>  ThomoM  Broum,     Fuigar  Error;    EpU.  Ded,  to  part  ii. 
The  second  a  dry  and^MC»/oiw  root,  commonly  called  mace. 

Id.    lb,  book  ii.  ch.  Ti. 
The  spumous  and  florid  state,  which  the  blond  acquires  in  passing 
through  the  lungs,  is  easily  accounted  for,  from  its  own  elasticity, 
and  the  violent  motion  belore  described ;  the  aerial  particles  in  the 
blood  and  chyle  cxpsndiog  themselves. 

Arbuihnot,     Of  A/imenit,  p.  35. 
Some  deep  Free-Masons,  join  the  silent  race, 
Worthy  to  fill  Pythagor.i}«s  place  : 
Some  Botanists,  or  Ftorittt  at  the  least 
Or  issue  members  of  an  annual  feast 

Pope,  The  Dundad,  v.  .573. 
Mr.  Burt  assures  me,  that  the  four  radical  leaves  [of  the  Indian 
spikenard]  are  hearted  and  petioled  ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
cauline  »nd  floral  leaves  would  h.ive  a  similar  form  in  their  state  of 
perfect  expansion,  but  unfortunately,  the  plants  at  Guya  are  now 
shrivelled. 

Sir  mUiamJontt.     IFor^,  vol.  v.  p.  30.     Of  the  SpOtnard  of  the 
Ancifnis* 
And  where  the  trees  unfold  their  bloom, 

And  where  the  banks  their  ^oria^e  bear, 
And  all  effuse  a  rich  perfume 

That  hovers  in  the  soft  calm  air.  ScoU.     Ode  20. 

Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown, 
Boast  of  ^florid  vigour  not  their  own. 

GoMtmith.  The  Deserted  Viilage. 
When  the  ornaments,  applied  to  style,  are  too  rich  and  gaudy  in 
proportion  to  the  subject,  when  they  return  upon  us  to  fast,  and 
strike  us  either  with  a  dazzling  lustre  or  a  false  brilliancy^  this  forms 
what  is  called  a  florid  style  :  a  term  commonly  used  to  signify  the 
excess  of  ornament.  Biair.     Lecture  18. 

FLO'REN,  ^  A  piece  of  gold,  first  coined  by  the 
Flo'rence,  yFlorentinei^  and  adorned  with  the 
Flo'rentine.  J  figure  oftijlower ;  and  hence  its  name. 
Vossius,  de  Vitiis^'Wh.  ill.  ch.  xii.  See  the  Quotation 
from  Camden.  .  Cloths  called  Florences  are  mentioned 
in  Statute  1  Richard  III.  ch.  viii.  See  Rastall,  fol.  125. 
ch.  iv. 

And  feffe  falnease,  ^tfloreynes  ynowe. 

Piers  Plouhman,     Finon^  p.  32. 
And  everich  of  thise  riotoures  ran. 
Til  they  came  to  the  tree,  and  ther  they  found 
Of  floreina  fine  of  gold  ycoined  round, 
Wei  nigh  an  elghte  bushels,  as  hem  thought. 

Ouiucer,     The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  1 2704 . 
But  here  I  fynde  the  so  bad. 
That  the  ne  list  lo  speake  o  worde 
Thyne  own  mouthe,'or  of  thyn  horde 
To  yeue  ajfforeyn  me  to  help. 

Gower.     Conf.  Am.  book  vii,  fol.  153. 
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KLORKN.       Here  is  to  be  noted,  that  ^finrme  K  m  Italian  crowne,  of  the 

valewe  of  four  &hiUiogy  and  sixpente  steriin^e. 

JeweN.     Defence,  foi .  735. 
The  first  gold  that  King  Edward  Til.  coyned,  was  in  the  yesr  1343, 
and  the  peeced  were  called  florenee»,  because  Fhrentinti  were  the 
coyners,  as  £asterKngs  of  sterling-  aioney. 

CUtmde».     Rtmuame9*     Mumey. 
If  stealinjr  custards,  tarts,  and  florentmet 
By  some  late  statute  be  created  trt  ason ; 
How  many  fellow-coui  tiers  can  I  bring, 
Whose  long  atteodance  and  experience, 
Hath  made  Ihem  deeper  in  the  plot  than  I  P 
Bemmwnt  and  FiHeker.     The  IVomtm  UtOer^  act  v.  sc.  1 . 

The  Lord  of  Walberg  paid  ao  hundred  ftorena  to  the  monastr^  of 
Saint  Catherine  for  a  large  picture  of  the  Salutation  painted  by  him. 
Watpoir.     j^needotet  of  Pamiingf  vol.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  103. 

The  golden  Florin  was  lirst  struck  in  1252,  and  the 
flower  which  it  bore  on  one  side  was  a  ^fieur  de  lis,  the 
impress  of  Florence ;  on  the  other,  was  an  image  of  John 
the  Baptist.  The  name  soon  passed  into  the  coinage 
of  other  countries.  By  an  indenture  of  the  English 
mint,  18  Edward  III.,  a  pound  of  standard  gold  was 
to  be  coined  into  fifty  Florins,  current  at  six  shillings 
a  piece,  or  a  proportionate  number  of  half  or  quarter 
Florins.  At  present  it  is  often  an  imaginary  coin: 
thus,  the  French  Florin  =  If.  ^d. ;  that  of  the  Nether- 
lands, 1*.  6d, ;  the  common  Florin  of  Italy,  9d,  Of  those 
which  really  exist,  the  golden  Florin  of  Holland  =  2«. 
7rf.  -y'j.  The  silver  Florin  of  Poland,  Prussia,  Grermany, 
and  Livonia,  U.  2d. ;  the  Italian  Florin  of  exchange, 
1*.  ed,  ^%, 

Archdeacon  Nares  (ad  tjoc.)  has  guided  us  to  three 
receipts  for  the  Florentines  mentioned  in  the  above 
Extract  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  They  will  be 
found  in  Ma>*s  ArcomplUhed  Cooky  (1660,)  p.  259 — 
261.  The  first  is  for**  a  made  dish  or  Florentine  of 
any  kinde  of  tongue,  in  dish,  pie,  or  patty."  This  is 
comparatively  simple,  but  it  requires  no  less  than  two 
neats'  tongues  as  a  basis ;  and,  exclusive  of  the  ordi- 
nary condiments,  it  is  intermingled  with  chestnuts, 
marrow,  verjuice,  and  grapes,  gooseberries  or  barberries. 
The  second  is  for  "a  made  dish  or  Florentine  of 
Partridge  or  Capon.**  This  is  flavoured  with  precious 
ingredients  no  longer  employed  by  the  modern  Apicii ; 
musk  or  ambergris  dissolved  in  rose  water,  orangado, 
and  green  citron.  The  nucleus  of  the  third,  "  a  Flo- 
rentine  or  dish  without  paste  or  on  paste,'*  is  a  sub- 
stantiat  leg  of  mutton  or  veal,  shaved  small,  and  minced 
with  sweet  herbs,  the  various  seasonings  still  in  use, 
eggs,  grated  manchets,  and  oyster  liquor.  It  is  then 
triumphantly  served  up  in  a  garland  of  bay  leaves. 

The  Scotch  Veal  Florentines,  according  to  Jamieson, 
are  "  a  kind  of  pie,  property  meat,  baked  in  a  plate  with 
a  cover  of  paste.'*  In  a  passage  cited  by  Archdeacon 
Nares  from  the  WiVs  Interpreter^  (23,)  Florentines  are 
identified  with  Custards^  although,  if  we  believe  in  the 
above  receipts,  no  two  things  can  be  more  different. 
Mr.  Weber  on  the  passage  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
observes,  that  they  are  "a  kind  of  pie,  differing  from  a 
pasty  in  having  no  crust  beneath  the  meat.'*  This  is 
nearer  to  May,  but  neither  is  this  altogether  vouched 
for  by  his  authority. 

FLORENCE,  one  of  the  principal  and  most  cele- 
brated Cities  of  Italy,  and  the  Capital  of  the  Grand 
Situatior,.  Duchy  of  TusCiiNY,  IS  Situated  on  the  river  Arno,  in  a 
rich  and  beautiful  valley,  Valdamo,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  North  latitude  43^  47',  East  longitude 
1 1®  19'.  Of  its  rise  little  can  be  traced  wUh  certainty, 
but  it  is  known  to  be  a  place  of  great  antiquity.     Accord- 


ing to  its  Historian,  Machiavelli,  it  derives  its  origin     FLa 
from  the  ancient  Ftenilee,  (now  Fievole,)  the  walls  of  KENCE 
which  yet  remain  in  the  neighbourhood.     During  the  ^*v^' 
Barbarian  invasions  it  endured  a  full  share  of  the  cala-  ^'*''*'^ 
mities  which  desolated  Italy;  but  about  the  year  1010 
it  had  acquired  some  degree  of  strength  and  indepen^ 
dence,  and  this  was  first  exerted  in  destroying  the  place 
from  which  it  sprang,  (see  Roseoe's  Lijk  of  Lorenzo  dt^ 
Medici,  ch.  i.)     After  it  had  shaken  oflTthe  yoke  of  the  | 

German  Emperors,  and  assumed  a  Republican  form  of 
(government,  it  rose  rapidly  into  fame  and  prosperity, 
notwithstanding  its  frequent  internal  dissensions  and 
the  wars  in  which  it  was  engaged.  From  the  XlVth 
to  the  eariy  part  of  the  XVIth  century,  Florence  forms 
a  very  interesting  subject  of  History.  During  this 
period  it  played  a  conspicuous  part  on  the  theatre  of 
Italian  Politics  ;  its  merchants  were  some  of  the  most  i 

opulent  in  the  woi  id,  many  eminent  men  adorned  its 
annals,  and  Learning  and  the  Arts  floinished  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Medici  Family,  at  a  time  when  the 
great  Nations  of  Europe  were  only  beginning  to  emerge 
into  civilized  existence.  To  this  Age  mostly  are  to  be 
referred  the  structures  which  ornament  its  interior,  and 
the  collection  of  those  works  of  Art  which  now  consti-  i 

tute  its  principal  claim  to  attention.  With  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici,  who  died  in  1492,  the  glory  of  Florence  passed 
away,  and  in  forty  years  from  that  period  the  Repub- 
lican character  of  its  Government  was  entirely  lost,  and 
Alessandro  de'  Medici,  with  the  title  of  Doge,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  State.  Cosmo,  who  succeeded 
to  Alessandro,  assumed  the  title  of  Grand  Duke,  and 
with  him  commenced  a  line  of  Sovereigns  which  con- 
tinued without  interruption  till  towards  the  middle  of  ^ 
the  last  century,  when  the  sceptre  of  Tuscany  was  trans-  ♦. 
ferred  to  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  through  whose  marriage 
with  Maria  Theresa  it  came  to  the  House  of  Austria 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Florence  was 
annexed  to  the  French  Empire,  and  at  the  general 
Peace  in  1814  it  was  restored  to  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria,  who  is  still  denominated  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany. 

Florence  is,  both  fi-om  its  interna]  appearance  and  the  Gtoen 
charms  of  its  situation,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  cities  appem 
in  Europe.     It  extends  on  each  side  of  the  Amo,  which 
is  crossed  by  four  bridges  ;  of  these  the  Ponie  deUn 
Triniiity  of  three  arches,  built  about  1560,  after  a  design 
of  Ammanati,  is  remarkable  for  its  lightness  and  ele- 
gance.    It  has  been  imitated  in  the  bridgfe  of  Trinity         ,^ 
College,  Cambridge.     The  streets  are  of  good  width  ^ 

and  well  paved,  the  houses  in  general  solid,  and  rather 
stately,  the  squares  are  handsome,  and  the  numerous  !! 

palaces,  though  heavy  in  their  style  of  architecture,  have  \ 

altogether  an  imposing  efiect.  The  churches  are  in 
some  instances  fine  specimens  of  architecture,  and  in  the 
magnificence  of  their  internal  decorations  are  not  easily  ^ 

to  be  surpassed.  "^ 

The  Cathedral  (//  Duomo)  is  a  large  building,  426  ^^"^^ 
feet  in  length,  363  in  height,  having  its  walls  cased  with  "  ^  * 
black  and  white  marble,  and  its  interior  paved  with  the 
same  material;  it  was  commenced  in  1296,  and  vras         < 
completed  by  Brunei leschi  somewhat   more  than  100 
years  afterwards.     Its  octagonal  dome,  (he  work  of  that         '^^ 
architect,  is  justly  admired.     The  dimensions  are  within 
a  few  feet  equal  to  those  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peters.  ; 

Close  to  the  front  of  the  Cathedral,  but  quite  uncon- 
nected with  it,  stands    the   Campanile  or  Belfry,  an         o 
elegant  tower,  iucrusted  with  marble  ;   and  opposite  the 
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rrA  -krincipal  entrance  is  the  Baptistery,  an  oeta^^onal  build- 
iS^CB-  10^  of  greni  beauty,  and  celebrated  for  its  three  bronze 
'^'^^^  portals  by  Ugalini  of  Pisa,  and  Ghiberti,  which  Michael 
Angfelo  is  said  to  have  denominated  the  Gates  of  Para- 
dise. Before  the  gates  of  the  Baptistery  are  suspended, 
from  two  porphyry  columns,  the  huge  chains  with  which 
the  Pisans  in  1406  attempted  to  close  their  harbour 
against  the  fleets  of  Florence  and  Genoa. 
LLr^os).  The  church  of  St.  Lorenzo^  by  Brunnelleschi  also, 
is  principally  remarkable  ibr  the  edifices  connected 
with  it.  The  Sacristy  contains  the  tombs  of  several 
of  the  Medici  Princes,  and  is  adorned  with  some 
of  Michael  Angelo's  finest  statues ;  there  is  also  a 
most  costly  mausoleum  of  the  same  family,  which  was 
commenced  in  1604  by  Ferdinand  I.,  but  has  never  been 
eompleted.  In  the  convent  of  the  church  is  the  famous 
Laorentian  Library  of  manuscripts,  especially  to  be 
noticed  as  including  the  Florentine  copy  of  the  Pandects 
^  of  Justinian.  In  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  are  to  be 
seen  the  tombs  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated  natives 
of  Florence ;  the  most  conspicuous  names  among  them 
are  those  of  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  Brune,  Galileo, 
Gaiccianlini,  Machiavelli,  and  Alfieri.  Pico  of  Miran- 
dula,  and  Politiano  are  interred  in  the  Church  of  San 
Marco, 

Of  the  several  Palaces  those  of  Riccardi,  Sirozzi, 
Cbrmu,  PitiU  and  the  Palazzo  Fecchio,  are  the  moAt 
worthy  of  notice.  The  first  was  built  by  Cosmo  He' 
Medici,  and  was  the  residence  of  himself  and  of  his 
descendants  during  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the 
Republic.  Under  its  present  proprietors,  the  Gallery 
and  Librmry  which  it  contains  are  thrown  open  to 
PuUic  inspection.  The  Palazzo  Pitti,  the  residence  of 
the  Grand  Duke,  is  a  spacious  and  splendid  building, 
lod  is  moreover  exceedingly  rich  in  Paintings. 

The  Go^fery  of  Florence  is  deservedly  famous  through- 
out Europe.     The  formation  of  this  Museum  was  com- 
BttDced  by  the  Medici  Family  before  they  assumed  the 
character  of  Sovereigns,  and  it  has  since  been  enlarged 
to  Boch  a  degree  as  to  rank  second  only  to  the  great 
collection  of  the  Vatican.     The  building  in  which  it  is 
now  placed  was  erected  by  Cosmo  I.,  about  the  middle 
of  the  XVIth  century,  and  consists  of  two  corridors,  each 
450  feet  in  length,  with   an  open  court  between,  and 
united  at  one  end  by  a  third  corridor  of  97  feet.     Along 
one  side  of  each  of  the  two  main  g^leries,  and  directly 
opening  into  them,  is  a  range  of  saloons  in  which  the 
choicest  works  of  Art  are  preserved.     Paintings,  ancient 
and  modem  statues,  bas-reliefs,  busts,  vases,  cameos, 
&e.  compose  this  admirable  collection.     In  the  room 
called  the  Trihune  are  some  of  the  best  statues,  viz,  the 
br-fiuned  Venus  de'  Medicis,  the  Wrestlers,  the  Medici 
Apollo,  the  Slave  whetting  a  knife,  and  the  Faun  with 
cymbals.      The   same    apartment  also  holds   several 
Bttster-pteces  in  Painting;  among  them  are  a  Holy 
Family,  by  M.  Angelo ;  LaFornarina,  Pope  Julius  II., 
and  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Wilderness,  by  Raphael ; 
^Vcnuses,  by  Titian  ;  and  Hercules  with  Minerva  and 
Vcnos,  by  Rubens.   Another  room  is  entirely  appropria- 
ted to  the  groupe  of  Niobe  and  her  children.     In  other 
pans  of  the  building  an  Hermaphrodite,  a  Ganymede, 
tod  a  copy  of  the  Laocoon  are  among  the  finest  speci- 
■^nn  of  Sculpture ;  and  the  Paintings,  the  merits  of 
vhidi  would  entitle  them  to  be  mentioned,  are  more 
B^^nierous  than  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  describe. 
I^ere  is  a  description  of  this  Gallery,  known  by  the 
°a<&eof  the  Museum  Florentinum. 


The  Univeriity  was  established  nearly  four  centuries      FLO- 
ago.     The  Florentinf  Academy,   as  it  is  called,  is  a    RKMCE. 
junction  of  two  Institutions,  the  original  object  of  one  of  onCJ^.r^ 
which  was  to  make  translations  from  the  Classics  and  y^    ^^ 
of  the  other  {Academia  ddla  Crusca)  to  improve  the  p^t^ii^.  j^. 
Tuscan  language.     There  is  also  an  Academy  of  the  stitutions. 
Fine  Art$,  and  the  GeorgoJUi,  a  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,      The  Hospitals  are  three  in  number.      The 
Mweum  of  Natural   History  is  extensive   and   well 
arranged,  and  has  a  Botanical  Garden  connected  with  it. 

Florence  is  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  in 
form  nearly  oval;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
possesses  also  two  citadels.  It  has  fine  public  prome- 
nades, both  along  the  river  and  in  the  Boboli  gardens. 
The  manufactures  of  the  place  are  now  comparatively 
trifling;  and  consist  pHudpally  of  satin,  tafibtas,  damask, 
coarse  woollen,  porcelain,  straw  hats  and  jewellery; 
wine  and  oil  also  are  exported ;  its  harbour  is  Leghorn, 
(Livorno,)  about  50  miles  distant,  and  a  great  part  of 
tiie  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Jews.  Florence  is  the  See 
of  an  Archbishop,  and  contains  about  80,000  inhabi- 
tants. Its  distance  North  North^West  from  Rome  is 
145  miles. 

The  environs  of  the  dty  are  beautiful  and  populous.  Environs. 
and  are  ornamented  with  numerous  villas ;  the  adjacent 
Province,  called  the  Daminio  of  Florence,  is  the  best 
cultivated  part  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  The  most  in- 
teresting object  in  the  vicinity  is  the  town  of  Fiesole,  ^iesole. 
seated  on  a  hill,  distant  three  miles  North-East  from 
Florence.  It  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  ancient 
Etruria^  and  much  celebrated  for  the  skill  of  its  Augurs. 
The  only  mark  of  distinction  which  it  now  retains  is 
that  of  being  a  seat  of  Episcopacy.  A  few  relics  of  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  city,  part  of  a  Theatre,  and  the  site 
of  a  Temple,  are  still  discernible.  Besides  its  Cathedral 
it  has  an  Abbey,  foundexi  by  the  Medici  Family,  and  the 
spot  being  much  esteemed  for  its  salubrity,  the  Floren- 
tines have  villas  here,  to  which  they  occasionally  resort. 

Lanzi,  Guide  to  the  Gallery  of  Florence,  1782 ; 
Martyn's  Tour,  1791  ;  Roscoe*8  Life  of  Lorenzo  di 
Medici ;  Eustace's  CloMical  Tour  through  Italy,  &c. 

FLORES,  an  Island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  most 
Westerly  of  the  group  of  the  Azores,  lying  in  North 
latitude  39J^°  and  West  longitude  31^.  It  received  its 
name  from  the  Portuguese,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
flowers  with  which  its  surface  was  adorned.  It  is  about 
30  miles  long,  and  nine  broad,  and  is  said  to  contain 
1500  inhabitants.  It  produces  wheat,  pulse,  and  very 
fine  poultry ;  the  cattle  are  of  a  small  breed,  but  nu- 
merous. Vessels  losing  their  course  frequently  put  into 
this  Island  for  refreshments.  The  principal  places  on 
it  are  Santa  Cruz,  and  Lagena  on  the  East  coast. 

The  little  island  Corvo,  the  smallest  of  the  Azores,  lies 
to  the  North- West  of  Flores. 

FLORICEPS,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  Intestinal 
worms,  belonging  to  the  group  of  Fesiculares,  first 
established  by  Cuvier,  but  further  examined  by 
Rudolphi. 

Generic  character.  An  external  bladder,  hard,  elastic, 
enclosing  a  second  and  sometimes  a  third,  with  sofl 
and  thin  parieies,  which  contains  a  solitary  worm, 
with  a  long  body  attached  by  its  hinder  extremity  to  the 
bladder  which  contains  its  head,  furnished  with  two  or 
four  holes,  armed  with  four  retractile  trunks,  ending  in 
hooks.  Rudolphi  has  described  five  species,  they  live 
under  the  peritoneum  of  fish. 

FLORID,  see  Floral,  ante. 
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FLORIDA.  FLORIDA  tit  present  priiici)>a)ly  consiftts  of  the 
'^mm^.^^m,^  loRg  peninsuU  which  proceeding- irom  the  South-Eastem 
Kxieni  and  part  of  the  North  American  CoDtinent,  on  the  parallel 
h„un.Jaries.  ^,f  t|,g  3is|  defrrec  of  North  latitude,  extends  toward  the 
West  India  Islands,  to  within  haif  a  degree  of  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer;  being  upwards  of  400  miles  in  length 
from  North  to  South,  and  having  an  aTerage  breadth  of 
about  100  miles.  This  peninsnlar  portion  ia  now  the 
limit  of  East  Florida.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  bounds  the 
peninsula  on  the  East,  on  the  South  the  Gulf  Stream 
divides  it  from  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  wash  the  Western  shores ;  the  boun- 
daries to  the  North  is  the  State  of  Georgia ;  and  firom 
the  North- Western  angle  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
Country,  known  as  fFest  Florida,  stretches  Westward, 
bounded  on  the  North  first  by  Georgia,  and  next  by 
the  State  of  Alabama,  which  also  flanks  It  to  the  West, 
the  bay  and  river  of  Perdido  being  the  boundary.  West 
Florida  extends  nearly  300  miles  from  East  to  West, 
being  however  not  more  than  40  or  50  miles  wide  from 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  South,  to  the 
boundary  lines  on  the  North.  The  river  Appalachicola 
formerly  constituted  the  Western  limit  of  East  Florida, 
but  since  the  cession  of  the  country  by  Spain  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  division  has  been  moved 
Eastward  to  the  river  Suwanee  or  Little  San  Juan. 
Florida  once  extended  as  far  West  as  the  Mississippi 
River,  but  since  the  peace  of  1783  the  bay  and  river 
Perdido  have  been  determined  as  its  Western  limit. 
TheFloridas,  by  the  most  recent  published  map,  (1823.) 
appear  to  contain  an  area  of  about  50,000  square  miles. 
Historical  Florida  was  first  seen  in  1497  by  Cabot;  but  it  does 
sketch.  not  appear  that  the  country  was  either  named  or  ex- 
plored, until  Don  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  landed  in 
April,  1512.  His  arrival  took  place,  according  to 
Herrera,  on  Saturday  the  2nd  of  April,  1512,  in  30°  8' 
North  latitude,  having  previously  on  the  Sunday  before 
(Palm  Sunday)  discovered  an  island  off  the  coast  fi-om 
which  he  had  been  driven  by  bad  weather.  Palm 
Sunday  in  Spanish  is  called  Pasqua  de  Resurecion^  or 
commonly  Flores;  whence,  observes  the  Historian, 
De  Leon,  seeing  that  the  country  he  had  discovered  was 
very  beautiful,  with  flowering  groves,  and  fair  (Florida) 
to  look  on,  as  well  as  in  devout  remembrance  of  the 
holy  season  at  which  he  had  achieved  his  wishes,  he 
called  it  Florida.*  Ponce  de  Leon  was  so  well  satis- 
fied with  his  discovery,  that  he  repaired  to  Spain,  and 
obtained  permission  to  conquer  and  govern  it,  and  in 
1513  returned  with  three  vessels ;  but  instead  of  reap- 
ing the  rich  reward  for  his  toils  which  he  expected,  he  en- 
countered a  courageous  race  of  Indians,  who  repulsed  all 
his  attempts,  and,  having  slain  the  gVMlest  part  of  his 


*  Lu  Hamaron  la  Ftorida,  pwfue  tema  mmyimdm  vUta  He  muchat 
f  firfcm  arboiedaty  y  era  Uana  y  par^  i  y  porfue  iambien  ia  deacu- 
brierom  em  tiempo  de  Pa$qwi  Florida^  se  qmUo  Juan  Ponce  con/ormar 
en  ei  nombre,  con  esttu  doi  razonet.  The  learned  French  Translator 
of  the  Florida  dei  Ynca  has  thrown  away  much  trouble  and  caicula- 
tioQ,  in  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  Inca  was  wron^  in  stating  that 
this  country  was  discovered  on  the  27th  of  March,  1513,  on  which 
day,  he  observes.  Palm  Sunday  did  not  occur.  The  Inca  mistook  the 
second  voyage  of  De  Leon  for  nis  first  discovery. 
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army,  forced  him  to  hasten  Nis  return  to  Cuba.  Seven  Florida 
years  afterwards,  the  pilot,  Minrelo,  visited  the  country,  ^^— v*' 
and  having  been  favourably  received,  reported  such 
wonders,  that  several  of  the  rich  merchants  of  San 
Domingo  equipped  two  ships  to  traffic  with  the  natives. 
Some  <if  thefie  unhappy  natives  were  cajoled  on  board 
these  vessels,  which  immediately  sailed  with  them,  and 
a  few  pcarts,  skins,  and  some  silver,  which  the  adven- 
turers had  obtained.  Only  one  of  these  corsair  ships 
arrived  in  Hispaniola,  and  the  unfortunate  Indians  it 
carried  afterwards  died  of  despair.  After  this  visit, 
Vasquez  Lucas  De  Ayllon  in  1524  solicited  permission 
to  establish  the  Spanish  power  in  Florida.  His  request 
was  granted  by  the  Emperor,  and  Ayllon,  with  Mirvelo, 
set  forth  from  San  Domingo.  He  was  repulsed,  as  De 
Leon  had  been,  by  the  valiant  Aborigines ;  but  this  new 
misfortune  did  not  hinder  Panfilo  de  Narvaez  from  in- 
vading their  country  in  1528.  He  perished  during  his 
navigfation  cff  the  coast. 

Fernando  de  Soto  in  1539,  with  a  very  considerable 
force,  and  assisted  by  Moscoso,  attempted  the  conquest 
of  Florida.  After  a  long  and  very  able  trial,  he,  as  well 
as  his  foreninners,  was  totally  foiled.  The  History  of 
his  wars  is  written  by  a  Portugese  gentleman  of  Elvas, 
who  accompanied  him,  and  had  Soto  succeeded,  he  would 
have  deserved  equal  notice  with  Cortez  and  Pizarro. 

On  the  failure  of  Soto,  many  chieftains  applied  to 
Charles  V.  for  leave  to  conquer  these  Indians ;  but  the 
Emperor  would  not  permit  any  new  attempts,  and  in 
1549  he  sent  Cancel  Balbastro,  a  Dominican  friar,  as 
superior,  with  missionaries,  who  undertook  their  con- 
version. Balbastro  was  killed  with  two  of  his  frater- 
nity, and  the  rest  flying  to  their  ships,  hastily  left  the 
coast,  and  returned  to  Spain  ;  telling  the  Emperor  as 
their  excuse,  according  to  Garcillasso,  that  they  had 
left  the  Barbarians  because  they  found  their  hearts 
hardened,  and  that  they  took  no  pleasure  in  hearing  the 
word.  Mehendez  and  several  others  tried  their  fortunes 
in  Florida  afterwards,  but  the  Sf>anish  power  never 
gained  a  very  firm  footing  in  the  country  until  in  com- 
paratively recent  times. 

From  the  year  1543,  when  the  remnant  of  Soto's 
force  under  Moscoso  reached  Mexico  in  their  flight 
from  Florida,  the  French,  the  English,  and  the  Spaniards, 
were  continually  at  variance  about  that  country.  In 
1564  it  was  partly  occupied  by  some  French  adventurers, 
who  were  attecked  by  Spanish  troops  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  defeated.  Such  prisoners  as  were  taken 
were  hung  with  labels  about  their  necks,  bearing  the 
inscription.  Not  as  Frenchmen  hut  as  Heretics.  Dominic 
de  Gourges,  a  native  of  Gascony,  fired  with  indignation 
at  this  outrage,  disposed  of  his  property,  built  some 
vessels,  and  choosing  a  band  of  determined  spirits  like 
himself,  sailed  to  avenge  his  slaughtered  countrymen. 
He  overthrew  the  Spaniards  at  all  poinU,  and  after  dis- 
playing great  valour  he  also  hung  all  his  prisoners,  with 
this  sentence  attached  to  their  necks.  Not  as  Spaniards 
but  as  Assassins,  destroyed  all  the  fortified  places,  and, 
being  unprotected  by  Prance,  left  the  country.  Thus 
the  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  Florida  did  not  finally 
succeed  until    1665,  when  they  fortified  the  Capital, 
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aORIDA.  St  Augustiue.     This  place  suffered  repeated  attacks 
^«pv^  from  the  Baccaneers  and  neighbouring  Colonists,  and 
was  besieged  ineffectually  by  the  Governor  of  Carolina 
for  three  months  in  1702. 

In  1740  it  underwent  another  siege  from  the  English 
troops  under  General  Oglethorpe ;  but  the  Floridas 
remained  Spanish  colonies  till  1763,  when  they  were 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  exchange  for  the  Havanna. 
They  were»  however,  recovered  by  Spain  in  1781,  and 
conhrmed  to  her  by  the  Peace  of  1783.  In  1810  a  re- 
volution broke  out  in  West  Florida,  and  the. leaders 
sent  a  request  to  the  United  States  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Union.  Measures  were  taken  to  occupy  the  country, 
in  pursuance  of  a  claim  which  the  Goveniment  of  the 
United  States  asserted  it  had  on  that  portion  of  Florida 
since  the  year  1801,  when  it  purchased  Louisiana  from 
France.  Whilst  these  events  were  occurring^  a  Treaty 
was  set  on  foot  with  Spain,  for  the  cession  of  East 
Florida;  and  the  American  Cabinet,  unable  longer  to 
throw  a  veil  over  its  desires,  despatched  GeneralJackson 
with  a  force  to  take  possession  of  Pensacola,  which  he 
did  in  1818.  This  act  was  aAerwards  disavowed  by 
the  President,  though  with  how  little  truth  has  since  been 
discovered  ;  as  the  territory  of  Florida  has  been  annexed 
to  the  Union,  through  the  weakness  of  impoverished  and 
impotent  Spain,  and  the  difficulties  in  which  so  many 
years  of  war  had  plunged  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Fttofihe  The  prevalent  feature  of  the  Floridas  is  flatness: 
-:trT.  sand  and  lands  covered  with  the  pine  growth,  present 
to  the  eye  of  a  stranger  at  its  first  aspect  an  appear* 
ance  of  sterility,  which  on  examination  is  found  to  have 
conveyed  a  false  impression.  A  remarkable  character- 
istic of  the  country  is  the  majestic  and  imposing  appear- 
ance of  many  of  the  rivers  for  a  short  distance  from  their 
mouths,  which  give  the  promise  of  a  vast  length  from 
source^  originating  in  interior  mountains.  Afler  pur- 
suing their  course  upwards  for  a  short  distance  the 
stream  contracts,  aud  soon  dwindles  into  a  narrow  creek, 
issuing"  from  some  interminable  marsh.  The  rivers 
St.  John  and  St.  Lucia  are  striking  instances  of  this 
kind ;  as  are  all  the  rivers  on  the  Southern  coast.  Florida 
possesses  also  a  peculiarity  of  formation,  on  the  Atlantic 
shores,  common  to  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  namely, 
bUetl  a  natural  chain  of  water  communication  parallel  to  the 
saTJfuioo.  sea-coast.  From  the  North  of  the  river  St.  Mary's  an 
inland  navigation  exists,  between  the  sea  islands  and 
the  ocean,  to  Si.  John's  River.  A  creek  entering  this 
river,  flows  parallel  to  the  shore  towards  the  head  of 
another  creek  which  falls  into  the  harbour  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  a  very  short  cut  made  here  would  complete 
the  inland  navigation  from  this  town  to  Charleston. 
A  similar  passage  between  the  islands  and  the  main  land 
proceeds  to  the  Southward  as  far  as  Matanza.  A  short 
cut  is  here  requisite  to  complete  the  communication  to 
Tomoka.  From  the  latter  spot  the  navigation  is  unin- 
terrupted, (with  the  exception  of  a  small  portage  behind 
Cape  Canaveral,  of  660  yards,)  for  200  miles.  These 
channels  receive  the  name  of  river,  narrow,  sound, 
or  lagoon,  according  to  their  appearance.  At  Jupiter 
Inlet,  in  latitude  27  North,  the  chain  is  once  more  in- 
terrupted, and  would  require  a  short  artificial  opening. 
Hence  a  series  of  lakes  and  creeks  c  )ntinue  the  natural 
line  of  boat  navigation,  with  little  or  no  interruption,  to 
the  inlet  of  New  River,  within  a  very  short  distance  oC 
the  Cape  Florida  settlements.  During  the  period  in 
which  piratical  cruisers  remained  on  the  coast  of 
Florida,  Genera]  Coppinger,  the  Governor  resident  at 
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Augustine,  communicated  with  the  Havanna  by  means  of  FLORIDA, 
this  series  of  water  courses.  A  light  boat,  manned  with  ^^v^^ 
six  stout  and  trusty  men,  and  commanded  by  an  ex- 
perienced pilot,  to  whom  the  despatches  were  intrusted, 
went  down  the  narrows  from  St.  Augustine  to  Matanza 
Inlet,  and  passing  out  to  sea,  kept  within  a  few  boats' 
lena^th  of  the  shore,  until  opposite  the  head  of  the  next 
inland  navigation.  The  boat  was  then  beached,  and 
hauled  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over  the  portage,  and  again 
launched.  This  was  repeated  at  the  harbour  near  Cape 
Canaveral.  On  arriving  at  Jupiter  Inlet,  (tlie  mouth  of 
which  is  generally  closed,)  the  canoe  was  hauled  over  the 
beach,  and  put  to  sea.  Hence  tiie  messengers  crept  along 
the  shore  until  they  were  opposite  the  nearest  practica- 
ble navigation,  and  thus  proceeded  to  Cape  Florida ; 
here  they  procured  a  larger  boat,  and  navigating  among 
the  keys,  kept  out  of  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
until  opposite  the  Havanna,  which  they  reached  in  a  few 
hours*  sail,  at  night.  In  this  manner  the  writer  of  this 
Paper  explored  the  rivers  and  coast  in  1821, 1 822.  There 
is  a  somewhat  similar  formation  existing  on  the  coast  of 
West  Florida^  from  Appalachia  to  Pensacola  Bays,  but 
It  is  by  no  means  S4>  connected.  The  Eastern  coast  of 
the  internal  Provinces  Nofth  of  Mexico  from  Galveston 
fiay  to  Tampico,  have  a  similar  series  of  natural  water- 
ways runing  parallel  to  the  sea-coast.  It  is  further  re- 
markable, Uiat  the  long  strips  of  land  next  the  sea  are 
low,  flat,  and  sandy,  while  the  edge  of  the  main  land  is 
almost  invariably  formed  into  a  low  bluff,  about  eight 
or  ten  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  some- 
times rising  into  high  sand-cli£&. 

The  country  to  the  Westward  of  the  river  St  John  is 
the  most  interesting  part  of  Florida.  It  is  intersected 
by  an  irregular  ridge,  or  rather  an  extent  of  undulating 
ground,  which  separates  the  waters  discharging  into 
the  East  and  West  sides  of  the  peninsula.  Spurs  or 
branches  run  up  between  the  several  streams  that  run 
parallel  to'  each  other,  and  on  both  sides  ,of  isolated 
rivers.  To  the  South  ward  this  plateau  of  broken  ground 
expands  very  considerably,  and  was  formerly  covered 
with  Indian  villages,  some  of  which  still  exist;  but  the 
ridges  gradually  sink,  until  they  are  lost  in  the  vast 
Savannas  behind  Tampa  Bay.  Most  of  this  part  of  the 
country  is  beautiful  and  fertile,  containing  large  bodies 
of  oak  and  hickory  lands,  with  pine-bearing  lands  of  a 
rich  soil,  based  on  lime-stone.  Over  the  whole  surface, 
and  also  in  some  parts  of  West  Florida  which  resemble 
this  district,  Nature  has  scattered  a'  number  of  wells, 
holes,  and  ponds,  of  all  sizes  and  various  depths,  many  of 
them  sufficiently  deep^  when  protected  with  the  shade  of 
the  surrounding  growth,  to  resist  the  exhausting  evapo- 
rations of  the  summer  sun,  becoming  reservoirs  of  water 
which  is  cool  in  the  warmest  day.  Some  of  them  have 
their  banks  of  such  a  slope  as  to  allow  cattle  to  descend 
to  the  water ;  others  are  of  so  perpendicular  and  so 
narrow  an  aperture,  as  to  form  complete  natural  wells, 
which  require  the  useW  a  rope  and  bucket ;  and  all 
are  distingulsfte^  by'^iuft  of  hummock  trees,  growing 
around  even  ffiy'lraaliest,  giving  a  pleasing  variety  to 
the  monotony  of  the  pine  woods.  Besides  the  smaller 
ponds,  a  larger  kind  are  often  met  with,  romantic  in 
their  appearance,  and  approaching  to  the  dignity  of 
lakes.  In  some  of  these  are  islands,  abounding  with 
groves  of  the  wild  orange  trees. 

The  great  Savannas  of  Florida  form  one  more  pre-  Savannaa. 
dominant  feature  on  the  face  of  the  country.     Afler 
periods  of  heavy  falls  of  rain,  they  become  deeply  inun- 
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FLOKfDA.  dated;  when  the  warm  seasons  have  evaporated  Uito 
^^"^^^^•^  deluge,  they  are  so  desiccated,  that  whenever  fire  is  pot 
to  the  exterior  it  sweeps  down  the  tall  grass  insMn- 
taneously,  and  a  fresh  covering  of  tender  herbagi6  or 
odoriferous  flowers  succeeds.  It  was  soon  after  one  of 
these  bunvt  that  the  elder  Bartram,  In  1764,  1765,  saw 
the  great  Alachua  Savanna,  of  which  he  has  given  so 
glowing  a  description.  Bartram,  as  a  Botanist  and  an 
enthusiast,  has  written  his  celebrated  TraveUhk^  florid 
a  style  as  to  have  created  a  suspicion  of  his  Veracity. 
The  writer  of  this  Paper,  however,  has  invariably  found 
his  facts,  When  abstracted  from  the  flowery  emlvoidery 
of  his  language,  to  be  correct,  and  in  the  town  In  which 
the  veteran  traveller  still  lives,  his  name  and  Tnilh 
appear  to  be  identified. 
Soil  ao4  The  soil  of  the  Floridas  is  almost  universally  Njght ; 

natural  sands  of  various  g^nulations,  and  sandy  loam  based 
growth.  upon  lime-stone  at  very  different  depths ;  and  firom  this 
lightness  the  lands  are  probably,  with  some  exceptionSf 
not  capable  of  bearing  a  succession  of  exhausting  crops ; 
but  when  thrown  into  fallow,  or,  according  to  the  phrase 
of  the  Southern  States,  into  oldJUld»,  a  f^rtillBing  prin- 
ciple generated  by  the  saline  particles  brought  from  the 
sea  on  both  sides  of  the  peninsula,  which  pervades  the 
air,  and  subsides  to  the  earth,  quickly  renovateB  the 
soil. 

The  different  mialities  of  Florida  lands  may  be  classed 
distinctly  under  the  following  heads : 


HighGlMuiMk. 
Flat  Pine  Lands. 
Undulating  Pine  Lands. 
Low  Hummock. 
High  Hummock. 
Oak  and  Hickory  Lands. 
Scrub  Lands. 


Low  Qrouodf. 
Pine  Land  Savannas. 
Hummock  Savannaik 
River  Swamps. 
Cypreas  Swamps. 
fVesh  Marshes. 
Salt  Marshes. 


The  Flat  Pine  Landt  are  of  two  kinds :  one  soit  covered 
with  a  thick  undergrowth  of  berry  and  palmetto  bushes 
and  dwarf  laiu-el,  the  pine  trees  being  only  sparely 
scattered  on  the  ground ;  the  other  sort  has  no  under- 
growth,  but  abounds  in  savannas  and  cypress  ponds, 
— the  herbage  is  luxuriant. 

'  The  Undulating  Pine  Lands  are  healthy  and  beauti- 
ful, the  timber  is  tall,  straight,  and  of  a  fine  quality ; 
succulent  grass  grows  luxuriantlv,  no  undergrowth  is 
seen,  except  around  the  pools  berore  described. 

The  Low  Hummock  is  the  richest  soil,  and  capable  of 
producing  for  many  successive  years  abundant  crops  of 
sugar,  com,  hemp,  or  other  equally  exhausting  produc- 
tions. The  growth  upon  them  is  principally  the  cabbage 
tree  or  palmetto,  (of  which  it  may  be  observed  that  none 
are  found  except  in  the  peninsula  part  of  Florida,)  ash, 
mulberry,  dogwood,  Spanish  oak,  lime  oak,  white  oak, 
swamp  hickory,  sweet  bay,  sassafras,  cedar,  magnolia 
(firandijlora)  fig,  orange,  prickly  ash,  and  a  vast  number 
of  other  kinds  with  numerous  varieties  of  each  :  in  the 
more  Southern  latitudes  the  torch  tree,  gum  guiacum, 
mastic,  tamarind,  red-stopper,  pigeon  plum,  cocoa  plum, 
sea  grapes,  ziswood,  &e.  A  thick  vegetable  mould 
firom  one  to  two  feet  in  depth  covers  the  suHace ;  below, 
black  sand,  gradually  becoming  paler  as  the  depth  in- 
creases. 

The  High  Hummocks  are  even  more  dense  in  the 
growth  than  the  others,  but  the  coat  of  vegetable  matter 
is  thin,  and  the  white  sand  lies  within  12  or  18  inches 
of  the  sui&ce;  notwithstanding,  the  lands  continue 
productive  for  a  length  of  time.     In  addition  to  most 


of  the  trees  firand  in  the  low  hummoeks,  we  may  add  Florida. 
laurel,  red  oak,  chestnut  osk,  Chinquapino  or  dwarf  ^'"^"V^*' 
chestnut,  beech,  persimmon,  cinnamon,  laurel,  bastard 
ash,  myrrii,  locnst,  end  a  numerous  list  of  other  trees: 
oirantilesB  parasitical  plants  interweave  and  fold  roond 
the  trees;  the  vine  shoots  up  to  a  most  surprising 
height,  and  the  stalk  is  commonly  found  seven  and 
eight  inches  in  diameter. 

The  Oak  and  Hidoory  Lands  produce  almost  exchK 
sively  those  two  forest  trees,  occasionally  mingled  with 
gigantic  pines;  the  undergrowth  consists  of  sucker 
saplings  of  oak  and  hickory.  The  black  oak  is  most 
abundant :  the  soil  is  a  rich,  deep,  yellow,  sandy  loam. 
The  Seruh  Lands  are  generally  undulating ;  a  small 
and  ferruginous  sand  covers  their  suriace,  an  infinite 
variety  of  dwarf  oak  shrubs  and  creeping  plants  form 
their  covering ;  occasionally  clusters  of  the  spruce  pine 
gprow  on  the  highest  ridges,  which  die  after  attaining 
the  height  of  20  or  90  feet.  Water  is  scarce,  and  the 
whole  appearance  is  forbidding,  presenting  no  proba* 
bility  of  advantage  to  the  settler,  except  that  of  raising 
hogs,  which  would  thrive  on  the  acorns  of  the  dwarf 
oaks,  and  the  roots  of  the  sandy  plants. 

The  Pine  Land  Savannas  are  merely  ponds  or  drains 
in  winter,  covered  in  the  dry  season  with  rich  crops  of 
natural  grass. 

The  Hjimmock  Savannas  are  more  fertile;  fossil 
broken  shells  are  embedded  in  the  rich  black  mould, 
based  on  clay.  Pasturage  of  the  most  luxuriant  kind 
is  Afforded  by  these  grounds. 

Hie  word  swamp  is  in  the  signification  now  adopted 
in  America  peculiar  to  the  country  ;  a  swamp  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  tract  of  land  lying  low,  but  with  a  sound 
bottom,  covered,  however,  in  rainy  seasons  with  water. 
Riner  Swamps  are  annually  overflowed,  and  when 
brought  into  cultivation  require  embankments.  The 
growth  common  in  these  swamps  are  oaks,  maple, 
tupelo,  elder,  willow,  swamp  magnolia,  black  birch, 
sumac,  cypress,  black  and  white  poplar,  Florida  holly, 
sycamore,  hawthorn,  &c.  Sometimes  the  land  imme- 
diately on  the  river  banks  is  high,  and  the  back  swamp 
very  low,  and  always  inundated. 

Cypress  Swamps  are  mostly  near  the  heads  of  rivers, 
and  in  a  constant  state  of  inundation ;  with  no  under- 
busb,  but  crowds  of  the  cypress  shoots  or  knees,  pointing' 
up  like  small  pyramids.  The  Fresh  Marshes  are  dis- 
tinguished into  hard  and  soft,  and,  when  drained  and 
embanked,  are  fertile,  particularly  the  latter. 

The  Salt  Marshes,  both  hard  and  soft,  are  similar  to 
those  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina ;  but  in  that  part 
of  the  peninsula  South  of  Mosquito,  the  mangrove 
takes  the  place  of  the  marsh  grass  and  reeds,  increasing 
in  size  as  it  approaches  the  Tropic.  In  latitude  29^  th« 
mangrove  is  but  a  bush  ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco 
it  becomes  a  gigantic  tree.  When  the  main  stem  of  a 
mangrove  gains  a  little  height  it  sends  down  to  the  water 
a  new  shoot  or  rest,  and  each  horizontal  branch  as  it 
puts  forth  does  the  same,  surrounding  the  parent  trunk 
like  the  offspring  of  the  Indian  banyan  tree ;  these 
downward  shoots,  as  they  approach  the  water,  branch 
into  several  points,  whidi  again  subdivide  almost  ad 
itifinilum  ;  these  become  closer  interwoven  with  similar 
ramifications  firom  the  surrounding  trees,  and  ofien 
totally  obstruct  the  narrow  channels  or  creeks  whose 
waters,  in  times  of  fireshets  and  floods,  ooze  through  the 
roots  as  through  a  thousand  miniature  arches. 

Four  strata  usually  compose  the  soil  of  the  Florida 
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noRiDA.  I<^^  ^n  tipper  coating  «f  T»g«Uifcl«  mmild  ipr  «mtilr; 
wv^  M6ir,  sand;  Ixtyond,  a  layer  of  taiarl  or  olny;  and 
lowesi;  HfdHnitions  of  iAieii  ftnd  lime-stone  roeks.  ^TMb 
order  in  vtrtned;  some  of  the  Hi^  Humnuieka  have:  deep 
beds  of  rich  loamy,  black  sand,  thickly  overspvead»*awi 
Aiing;1#d  with  decomposed  fossil  and  periwinkle  ehella^ 
and  below  simd  only.  As  a  general  remark,  it  is  oeriiMii 
that  the  clay  and  lime-stone  retain  the  moistura  firotti 
oozitig  throngti  the  sunds,  which  ore  therefore  fevTile 
when  based  on  those  harder  siibitrata. 

The  rarhms  trees  before  mentioned  eppear  to  be 
nsHres ;  but  it  was  doubted  whether  the  orangpe  was  aa 
indigpene,  for  althottgh  found  in  every  part,  yet  it  is  only 
where  the  Indians  may  have  scattered  the  seeds  ;  in 
those  places  which  these  watiderers  have  seldom  fr»« 
quented,  though  for  South,  the  orange  Is  rmrely,  if  ever 
fomid ;  where  man  has  not  penetrated  with  the  teit  hi 
his  hand,  the  tree  is  unknown.  The  two  kinds  of 
Florida  orange  most  common  are  the  sour  and  the 
bitter-fiweet,  or  Seville  orange.  Galhiuts  are  produced 
in  the  dwarf  oaks,  bops  are  said  to  be  Indigenous, 
bat  they  are  seldom  met  with ;  the  starry  aniseed,  or 
iomo  or  skimmi  of  Japan  and  China,  has  been  found, 
and  lAany  prants  of  these  two  Countries  are  oommonly 
met  with  in  Florida. 

Such  is  the  natural  growth  of  Florida,  the  products 
of  artificial  culture  are  very  numerous.  The  cotton 
plant  has  been  already  extensively  cultivated,  and  its 
produce  is  well  known  in  the  markets  of  Charleston 
and  Savanna.  Sugar  is  already  suceessfiilly  produced, 
and  will  become  the  great  staple  product  of  the  Country. 
Tobacco,  if  renewed  frequently  by  fresh  seed  ^m 
Cuba,  equals  the  produce  of  that  Island.  The  grape, 
the  otive,  the  Levant  currant  {Fitis  apyrena)  will  suc- 
ceed ;  in  short,  the  list  of  fruits,  gums,  and  tnedidnal 
plants  would  fill  pages.  Indian  corn,  buck  wheat,  and 
Guinea  com,  are  the  principal  bread  stuffb.  Rye  and 
oats  have  been  introduced.  The  artificial  grasses, 
particularly  the  Carolina  dog-grass,  will  grow  in  every 
situation.  It  is  highly  probable  the  tea  plant  would 
succeed,  but  the  attempt  is  yet  unmade. 
raiteaad  The  climate  of  the  whole  of  Florida  during  eight 
iipeniiire.  months  of  the  year,  from  October  to  June,  is  deKghtful, 
and  one  continued  Spring ;  the  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter in  the  hot  summer  months  is  only  from  84**  to  88* 
of  Fahrenheit ;  and  the  intense  sultry  weather  of  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  is  seldom  felt,  except  during  a  Sooth 
or  South-West  wind,  which  impedes  on  the  Athintle 
side  the  action  of  the  sea  breeze,  and  acts  as  a  sirocco. 
The  Spring  and  summer  are  usually  dry ;  the  autumns 
changeable ;  and  the  winters  mild,  and  even  serene. 
Snow  is  scarcely  seen  at  St.  Augustine  twice  in  a  century, 
but  the  black  m)8t  is  an  occasional  visitant,  thoiigh  ttt 
the  severest  times  the  ice  has  never  formed  thicker  than 
the  sixteenth  of  an  inch ;  beyond  Cape  Canaveral  it  Is 
unknown,  but  the  nipping  of  the  white  frost  is  felt  in 
some  years  as  for  as  the  extreme  capes  of  Florida.  The 
duration  of  frost  or  cold  lasts  but  a  few  hours,  occurring 
usually  in  January.  The  coldest  winds  are  from  the 
North-West 

In  the  peninsula  of  Florida  rain  is  foretold  one  or 
two  days  before  it  falls,  either  by  an  immoderate  dew» 
or  on  a  calm  night  by  a  total  absence  of  the  dews ;  the 
North-East  winds  are  cool  and  moist,  with  frequent 
rain,  but  almost  invariably  when  the  passing  shower 
has  fallen,  the  heavens  clear  up,  and  the  breezes  which 
brought  the  moisture    blow   free  and  nnsurcharged 
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wHheiondik.ne  rains  and  dewa,.withoiitbc»ng  trouble-  FLORIDA. 
aciiBpe»  CTfate  at  most  seasons  such  a  luxuriant  veget'a*  ^^^y^/ 
Upokrlhaiilia  svrftoe  of  the  earth  is  never  without  good 
Vttrdiue.  ..The  long  absence  of  the  sun  in  these  lat1«' 
tnd«sgi|r«$,the  ground  time  to.  cool  and  to  recover  froYh 
Ihe  dfiily.  fvaporations;  henoe  also  the  delightful  fresl^ 
•esa  of  ih^  nights  in  the  most  sultry  periods  of  the  year« 

-  In  Ihe  •eoutie  of  the  first  American  war,  the  IXth 
rcigiment  of  British  Infantry  was  stationed  in  various 
partaof.£est  Florida,  and  during  a  period  of  20  months 
it  did  not  lose  a  mao,  except  from  accident.  Tlie  ntghl 
eir  is  not  hurtAil  at  any  season ;  the  inhabitants  an^ 
stffUigeti  AonstioiUy  walking  till  late  on  summer  at^d 
autwunttl  evenings  with  impunity. 

The  principal  river  of  East  Florida  is  the  SL  John\  RWen, 
wM^  yiUt  be  best  described  from  its  mouth  upwuWls;  lakes,  &c. 
4m  •mbouohuFS  lies  in  latitude  30"  IS' North,  longitude 
$1^  34^  W«(|K  with  12  feet  water  on  its  bar  at  ordinary 
tideSk  the /breadth  being  one  mile.  For  30  miles  the 
coursed  is.  fli  right  angles  to  the  shore,  with  laige  expaA<* 
sive  itfi^hes  (ilied  with  islands.  At  the  Cowfonl  Ferry 
the  <  stiie^gi, .  narrows  to  1000  yards,  and  the  directian 
heoooiieii  pfuridl^  to  the  line  of  the  t^ea^coast^  the  cur- 
rent flowing,  due  North  ;  for  the  next  30  or  40  miles  a 
SUOOesmn  of  deep  bays  characterises  the  stream,  being 
from  three  to  six  miles  in  breadth.  In  the  old  Maps 
these  indentations  are  delineated  and  named  as  actiial 
lakes.  At  the  Alachua  Ferry  the  river  begins  to  conr 
tract  and  wind  in  reaches,  but  it  soon  expands  again  yt 
the  mouth  of  the  Ocklawaha  River.  Lake  George  is  a 
beaniinil  piece  of'water^  18  miles  in  length,  and  eight 
or  nhUe-1ri#^,  and  terminates  the  chain  of  lakes;  the 
river  beyOM  fs  narrow,  not  exceeding  the  breadth  of 
the  Thftn^es  ^  Richmond.  Above  Hope  Hill  selde- 
ment,  where  the  ftrst  sugar  cane  was  planted  in  East 
Florida,  the  stream  is  from  the  South*£ast,  rapidly 
eoQtBacting.  9md  at  length,  on  reaching  a  lalce  of  about 
tiirbe'^nilea  im  diameter,  is  totally  lost  in  latitude  28^  40' 
Noeth.  This  lake  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh,  on 
whioh  the  water  is  several  feet  in  depth,  flowing  through 
the  roed»  «nd  graas  with  considerable  velocity.  The 
extent  of  this  marsh  is  scarcely  defined,  but  there  is  but 
little  doubt  that  it  extends  longitudinally  and  parallel 
to  the  coast  as  far  «s  the  great  Southern  morasses. 
The  St  John's  is  navigable  for  sloops  to  Lalce  George, 
and  for  boats  drawing  five  feet  water  to  the  head  lake. 
The  dtstance  from  whioh  to  the  sea,  including  the  sinuo^ 
sities  of  the  stream,  is  little  less  than  180  miles. 

The  Svwanee^  or  LitUe  Si.  John's  River^  ranks  next  in  Suwanee. 
importance.  Three  principal  branches  from  this  stream  ; 
Uie  chief,  or  Eastern,  extends  through  and  forms  the 
sole  outlet  for  the  great  Oke-fin-o-cau  Swamp.  This 
swacmp  has  formerly  received  various  other  names,  but 
the  orthography  appears  now  to  be  settled.  (See  Ekan- 
^▲noOA.)  The  middle  branch  takes  the  name  of  Ala- 
paha^  and  has  numerous  arms  coming  from  the  Southern 
part  of  Georgia.  The  Western  arm  is  called  the  O/ttWo- 
cwdp  The  conjoint  waters  flow  nearly  South,  and 
discharge  themselves  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  latitude 
29^  ftS'  North,  longitude  83°  22^  West,  after  a  course 
of  200  miles. 

The  river  Ockloekoune  is  another  large  river  flowing  Ocldock- 
out  of  Georgia ;  it  is  already  a  stream  of  importance  oune. 
when  entering  Florida,  and  after  running  South-West 
40  or  50  miles  it  turns  to  the  South-East,  and  falls  into 
Appalaehin  Bay,  behind  James's  Island,  in   latitude 
WF9'  NorUi  and  longitude  84°  17^  West. 
2b2 
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Yellow. 
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FLORIDA.  The  river  Appalachicold  is  farmed  by  the  junotion 
of  two  larger  streams  at  Fort  Nicholo»  in  latitude 
80*  43' North,  longitude  84"*  54'  West,  where  it  enters 
Florida  precisely  at  the  Souih-West  angle  of  Georgia. 
The  course  is  thence  nearly  South ;  it  receives  the  Oca- 
pilca  and  Wemico  from  the  Westward,  rolls  down  a  vast 
volume  of  water  to  its  mouth  behind  Cape  St.  Bias  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  latitude  29"^  50^  North,  longitude 
84*  48'  West. 

Numerous  other  rivers  water  the  plains  of  West 
Florida,  of  which  the  principal,  the  Ekanfiuna^  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  head  of  St.  Andrew  s  Bay;  the 
Choctaw,  a  powerful  river*  falls  into  Santa  Rosa  Bay ; 
the  Yellow  Wa-Ur  and  Escambia  Rivers  empty  them- 
selves into  the  Bay  of  Pensacola;  and  the  Perdido  into 
the  bay  of  that  name. 

The  Santa  F^  or  Santqjfy,  is  a  large  branch  of  the 
Suwanee,  coming  from  the  Eastward,  and  almost  uniting 
with  the  head  branches  of  one  of  the  tributary  creeks 
of  St.  John*s  River. 

The  Ocklawaha  River  is  the  principal  branch  of  the 
St.  John's ;  its  course  is  semicircular,  having  its  source 
in  about  latitude  28*  20',  in  similar  and  connected 
marshes  with  that  river.     Length  about  140  miles. 

The  Amanina  River  is  a  small  but  beautiful  stream, 
emptying  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  about  latitude 
28^*  North.  Tlie  HilLiboroiigh  and  Manatee  Rivers 
empty  themselves  into  Tampa  Bay. 

Charlotte  River  which  falls  into  Charlotte  Harbour 
and  Oallivan  River ^  discharging  itself  into  Chatham  Bay, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  both  originate  from  a  collection 
of  waters  known  as  Lake  Macaco,  or  Spirito  Santo, 
the  exact  situation  of  which  is  unknown.  It  is  most 
probable  that  this  lake  is  a  low  spot  among  the  many 
marshes  of  the  interior  of  the  Southern  point  of  the 
peninsula  of  Florida. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Gallivan,  behind  Cape  Ro- 
mano, in  latitude  26*,  on  the  Western  coast  to  the  same 
parallel  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  still  further  North- 
ward, all  the  streams  originate  in  one  vast  swamp  or 
inundated  region,known  as  theGlades,  TheEver  Glades^ 
the  general  appearance  is  a  flat  sandy  surface,  mixed 
with  large  stones  and  rocks  covered  with  water  to 
various  depths ;  among  which  grows  a  remarkably 
strong  water  grass,  shaped  like  a  bayonet,  and  jagged 
at  the  edges,  and  so  thickly  set  as  to  impede  any 
passage  even  in  a  boat,  unless  where  a  current 
exists.  This  curious  region  is  sprinkled  with  pine  and 
hummock  islands,  and  indented  by  promontories  from 
the  surrounding  coast  or  shore.  Towards  its  Northern 
extremity  it  becomes  considerably  contracted,  and  sends 
out  several  branches,  one  of  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
Atlantic  shore,  and  gives  birth  to  many  small  rivers, 
and  another  gradually  changing  its  character  extends 
to  the  great  swamps  and  Savannas  which  form  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  St  John  and  Ocklawaha.  Tlie 
main  body  of  this  immense  reservoir  is  supposed  to 
cover  an  area  of  nearly  3000  square  miles ;  and  the 
branches  contain,  probably,  nearly  as  large  a  surface  in 
their  aggregate  extent. 
Rivers  ^  ^^e  numerous  rivers  emanating  firom  the  Ever 

issuing  from  Glades,  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable :  Hijvelos^ 
*'  or  Young  River,  terminating  in  Chatham  Bay ;  Shark 

River,  emptying  itself  immediately  to  the  North  of  Cape 
Sable,  the  South-West  point  of  tlie  peninsula  ;  Lemon 
River;  the  Rio  RaUma,  at  the  back  of  Cape  Flo- 
rida, in  latitude  25*38'  on  the  Atlantic  shore;  and  all 
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the  other  rivers  on  that  coast  as  far  as  Jupiter  Inlet.  Florida. 
A  singularity  attends  the  mouths  of  these  rivers,  wliich  """-v-^ 
is»  that  they  are  frequently  closed.  Their  languid  cuireot 
is  oflen  unable  to  keep  open  the  rapidly  accumulating 
beach  constantly  thrown  up  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  which 
rushes  past  between  Cape  Florida  and  the  Bimiiii 
Islands  with  a  velocity  of  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour. 
After  heavy  rains,  the  beach  is  broken  through,  and  tlie 
waters  mingle  with  the  sea,  but  in  general  they  form 
large  lagoons  lying  parallel  to  the  coast. 

Indian  River  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  or  lagoon,  Indian 
formed  in   this  manner  by   the  waters  of  the   many  ^'^^i'- 
streams,  extending  upwards   of  100  miles  along  the 
coast,  with  a  narroiy  inlet  scarcely  20  yards  across,  and 
only  four  or  five  feet  water  on  the  bar. 

Mosquito  Lagoon  lies  immediately  North  of  Indian  Mosquiio 
River,  separated  by  a  long  narrow  isthmus,  scarcely  a  ^H^^- 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 

Nassau  River  collects  all  the  waters  between  the  Nassau 
St.  John's  and  St.  Mary's  Rivers,  and  discharges  them  l^'^^r. 
about  midway  between  their  moAths. 

St,  Mary*s  River  forms  the  boundary  between  Plorida  si.  Mjry'» 
and  Georgia.  Until  within  these  few  years  it  was  River. ' 
always  supposed  to  originate  in  the  Oke-fin-o-cau 
Swamp,  but  recent  surveys  have  satisfactorily  proved 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  source  of  the  St.  Mary's 
River  is  in  latitude  30°  35'  North,  longitude  82°  17' 
West,  and  the  mouth  between  Amelia  and  Cumberland 
Islands,  in  latitude  30*  48'  North,  longitude  81*  37^ 
West.  The  length  of  its  course,  which  is  very  circui- 
tous, is  nearly  100  miles. 

Some  of  the  Florida  rivers  which  pass  through  the  Natuiai 
lime-stone  country  have  natural  bridges  spanning  the  ^ridgis. 
stream,  where  it  has  forced  its  way  through  some 
original  fissures  in  the  rock.  The  Santaffy  has  several 
such;  and  in  one  place  is  said  to  run  subterraneously 
for  two  miles.  But  no  authentic  account  has  yet  been 
obtained  on  this  head. 

The  lakes  are  numerous.      Lake   George  and  Lake  L**'"- 
Macaco  are  the  principal. 

There  is  no  good  Harbour  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  Msrb'jur*. 
Florida,  except  that  formed  by  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's 
River,  which  affords  entrance  to  vessels  drawing  22  feet 
water.  The  Harbour  of  Key  West,  on  the  Florida  reef, 
is  good,  but  difficult  of  approach.  Charlotte  Harbour 
and  Tampa  Bay  have  both  very  excellent  anchorage, 
and  all  quite  landlocked.  St.  George*s  Sound,  within 
Appalachia  Bay,  will  hereafter  become  a  place  of  resort 
for  shipping,  and  the  Harbour  of  Pensacola  has  long 
been  well  known. 

The  Civil  divisions  have  not  become  sufficiently  per-  civil  «iivi. 
manent  to  be  recorded ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  sions  aiM 
the  portion  of  West  Florida  adjacent  to  Alabama  will  PopuUtua 
shortly  be  annexed  to  that  State.     At  the  time  of  the 
cession  to  the  United  States  the  population  of  East 
Florida  did  not  exceed  3000  ;  that  of  West  Florida 
might  perhaps  have  amounted  to  1500  ;  and  the  small 
remnant  of  Indian  population  to  1000  or  1200.     The 
greatest  number   of  inhabitants   was  therefore  barely 
6000.    Since  1821  this  number  has  probably  increased, 
and  if  the  total  is  assumed  to  be  at  present  10,000,  it 
will  probably  be  nearly  just. 

The  chief,  in  fact  the  only.  Towns  of  Florida,   are  CHiei 
St.  Augustine,  Pensacola,  and  Fernandina.     Various  Tu«n< 
others  have  been  laid  out  lately,  particularly  Talahassee,  Talai  .^^le 
the  new  Capital ;  but  as  yet  the  woods  on  which  it  is  to 
be  built  are  scarcely  felled. 
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FLORroA      %  AugusHne,  the   Capital   of  East  Florida,  was 
s.^v^^  built  !n  1  b6b,  and  ia  undoubtedly  the  oldest  Town  on 
St  Angu*-  the  American  continent,  except  those  on  the  Mexican 
^"'^         settlements.     In  1763  some  of  the  original  houses  re- 
mained with  the  date  1571  upon  the  front,  and  all  were 
without  chimnies  or  glazed  windows.   Sir  Francis  Drake 
pillaged  the  Town  in  1586.  as  did  the  Indians  in  1611, 
and  Captain  Davis  in  1665.     St.  Augustine  was  be- 
sieged unsuccessfully  by  the  British  Colonists  in  1702, 
in  1725,  and  in  1740,  and  likewise  by  the  Insurgents 
in  1818.     Its  preservation  was  owing  to  th^  Fortress 
of  St  Marc,  a  regular  square  fortification  with  bastions, 
built  of  the  shell  stone  of  the  country.     So  costly  have 
been  the  outlays  on  this  fort,  that  the  late  King  of 
Spain  onee  inquired  whether  it  was  built  of  gold. 

St.  Augustine  is  situated  on  a  neck  of  land  formed 
by  its  own  Harbour  and  a  tributary  creek,  with  the 
Island  of  Anastatia  between  the  Town  and  the  sea. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out,  forming  a  parallelogram  some- 
what more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  East  to  West, 
and  tbree  quarters  of  a  mile  from  North  to  South. 
The  streets  are  narrow ;  the  houses  next  the  Harbour 
are  built  of  the  shell  stone  found  in  the  quarries  on 
Anastatia  Island,  with  only  one  story  above  the  ground 
floor ;  these  latter  are  invariably  laid  with  a  layer  of 
tabhia^  a  mixture  of  sand  and  pounded  shells,  and  are 
used  for  store  rooms,  &c.,  the  families  living  in  the  upper 
story.  The  dwellings  of  the  poorer  kind  are  built  of 
wood  with  tabbia  floors.  St.  Augustine  has  long  been 
celebrated  as  the  Montpelier  of  North  America.  In 
1784,  when  re-ceded  to  Spain,  the  beauty  and  high 
order  of  the  gardens,  the  neatness  of  the  houses,  and 
the  air  of  comfort  and  cheerfulness  every  where  around, 
were  the  admiration  of  the  invalids  and  other  strangers 
who  resorted  hither.  Neglect  and  consequent  decay 
attended  this  interesting  Town  during  its  occupancy  by 
the  Spaniards;  and  in  1821  it  appeared  ruinous,  dirty, 
and  forbidding.  The  houses  built  of  wood  are  not  so  eligi- 
ble for  a  residence  in  this  Town  as  those  constructed  with 
sya  rock  the  shell  rock.  This  remarkable  formation  consists  of 
■  FSoridi.  iieep  beds  of  small  indurated  bivalve  shells,  cemented 
together  either  by  original  pressure,  or  the  gluten  from 
the  gristle  of  the  hinge  of  the  shells,  which  are  often 
detached  unbroken.  When  quarried,  the  rock  is  soft, 
but  it  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
found  all  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Florida,  and 
appears  in  a  few  places  on  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  then 
is  no  more  known.  The  population  of  St.  Augustine 
in  1821  was  about  1500.  At  present  the  number  of 
inhabitants  are  nearly  3000.  Latitude  29»  bV  NoHh, 
longitude  81^27'  West  of  Greenwich.  Distant  316 
miles  South-West  from  Charleston  in  South  Carolina, 
and  240  from  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida. 
ffincoii.  Pentacola^  the  Capital  of  West  Florida,  appears  to 
have  been  founded  sometime  previous  to  1696.  It  was 
frequently  taken  and  retaken  by  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards, and  was  finaHy  restored  to  Spain  in  1722.  The 
prosperity  and  decay  of  Pensacola  seem  to  have  been 
similar  to  those  of  its  sister  City.  The  population  in 
1821  was  about  1000;  at  present  it  is  nearly  doubled. 
Latitude  80**  Sbf  North,  longitude  87^  13'  West  of 
Greenwich. 
'"liuiiba.  At  the  North  end  of  Amelia  Island  is  the  small  Town 
of  Femandina^  which  sprang  up  during  the  American 
embargo  in  1808  and  the  subsequent  war ;  the  excel- 
lence of  its  anchorage,  and  its  proximity  to  St.  Mary's, 
made  it  the  resort  of  the  vessels  who  came  to  procure 


the  Georgia  cotton  which  was   smuggled  across  the  FLORIDA, 
river.'     The   population   was  not  more   than   500  in  v— ^,.-^^ 
1821.     Its  geographical  position  is  that  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  St.  Mary  before-mentioned. 

A  small  village  has  been  erected  under  the  walls  of  Si.  Marc. 
Fort  St  Marc,  near  the  head  of  Appalachia  Bay,  and  on 
the  river  of  that  name.     It  is  little  more  than  a  military 
post.     Latitude  30'  12' North,  longitude  84«  11' West. 

Micampy  is  a  new  Town  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  Micampy. 

Many  Towns  have  been  built  in  Florida,  and  aban- 
doned  in  consequence  of  political  and  other  changes. 
New  Smyrna,  or  Mosquito^  is  one  of  them  ;  and  re- 
mains of  settlements  and  villages  made  by  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  XVIIth  century  are  found  in  inany  places, 
but  their  records  are  lost. 

The  Indians  were  formerly  very  numerous  in  the  Indi*u«. 
FlofSdas,  probably  as  much  so  as  in  Mexico  ;  the  his- 
tories of  the  earliest  travellers  assure  us  of  this  fact, 
and  the  vestiges  remaining  to  the  present  day  attest  it. 
From  various  causes,  however,  they  have  gradually, 
and  within  the  last  40  years  rapidly,  disappeared,  parti- 
cularly from  East  Florida;  and  the  once  numerous 
Tribes  are  now  reduced  to  a  few  bands  of  indolent,  dirty 
vagabonds,  the  broken  remnants  of  the  Seminola  Tribes 
and  refugees  from  the  Creeks  and  Choctaws,  and  some 
few  of  the  Euchees.  This  impoverished  remainder  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  is  about  to  be  concentrjted 
in  one  part  of  Florida,  and  in  a  few  years  probably  will 
be  extinct. 

The  general  Florida  reef  commences  at  Cape  Flo-  Florida 
rida  on  the  Eastern  coast,  in  latitude  25°  38' North,  R^*'^**"** 
and  trends  away  about  South-West  to  Bay  Honda, 
25  or  30  miles  South  of  Cape  Sable,  whence  it  sweeps 
neariy  West,  until  terminated  by  the  Tortugas  Bank. 
The  edge  of  soundings,  which  are  chiefly  100  fathoms,, 
is  nearly  parallel  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef;  within 
which,  between  the  banks  and  the  Keys  or  islets,  is  a 
channel  with  about  15  feet  of  water. 

•  The  Keys  are  numerous  small  islands  lying  within  Keys, 
the  great  reef,  and  frequented  by  navigators  who  earn 
their  livelihood  by  watching  for  the  vessels  which  the 
tempests  prevalent  in  the  Gulf  Stream  drive  on  to 
the  shoals  ;  these  are  chiefly  heavy  laden  European 
ships,  laden  with  colonial  produce,  and  the  salvage  on 
their  cargoes  pays  the  speculating  wreckers,  who  are 
generally  inhabitants  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  The  Keys 
were  the  great  rendezvous  for  the  piratical  cruisers  so 
prevalent  on  this  coast  some  years  since,  and  also 
formed  a  safe  retreat  for  the  Buccaneers  of  old.  Very 
few  of  the  Keys  are  fit  for  cultivation.  Key  Largo,  Key  Larga 
which  in  fact  is  a  long  peninsula  attached  to  the  main 
land  of  Florida,  was  formeriy  abundant  in  mastic,  lig- 
num vitfiB,  and  logwood,  which  have  long  since  been  cut 
down.  Upon  Old  Maticombe  Key  are  some  fine  natural 
wells  of  fresh  water  in  the  solid  rock,  which  are  well 
known  to  the  pilots  on  the  coast.  The  ship-wrecked 
crew  of  a  large  French  Indiaman,  300  in  number,  was 
destroyed  here  formerly  by  the  Coloosas  Indians,  a 
Tribe  now  extinct. 

The  most  important  of  the  group  is  an  island  called  Key  West 
by  the  Spaniards  Cayo  Hue$so,  {Bone  Key,)  and  by  the 
English  Key  ITeat;  since  the  cession  it  has  been  named 
Tkompson*M  Island.  Key  West  extends  six  or  seven 
miles  East  and  West,  being  two  miles  wide  at  most ; 
the  West  point  is  fertile,  and  contains  firesh  water 
pools  and  wells;  the  Eastern  half  is  barren.  The 
Island  abounds  in  natural  salt  ponds,  generally  allowed 
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FLORIDA,  to  be  of  the  very  best  land  ;  and  sufficient,  if  properly 
managed*  to  supply  all  North  America  with  fmlt.  ft 
is  remarkable  that  no  aalt  ponds  exist  in  any  oihcir  of 
the  Keys.  Key  West  possesses  a  good  anchorage, 
ground  or  roadsteed.  with  24  feet  water.  Hence  to  the 
Havanna  the  distance  is  only  25  leagues. 

Among  the  long  catalogue  of  fishes  which  haunt 
the  Florida  Keys,  are  turtle  and  a  remarkable  species 
of  prawn,  found  in  the  holes  of  the  coral  rocks,  beauti- 
fully spotted  with  red,  yellow,  greenrgrayt  and  black, 
and  of  the  size  of  a  lobater. 

Keg  Tavemier  is  the  principal  resort  of  the  wreckers. 
The  duties  to  the  British  Government,  collected  at  Nas- 
sau upon  sales  of  property  recovered  by  these  people  from 
vessels  wrecked  on  the  reef,  produced  i?l&,000.  annually. 

The  works  best  worth  attention  on  Fl6rida  aie  La 
Honda  del  Ynca,  Hutoria  del  addanUtdo  Hernando 
Soio^  eecrUa  por  el  Ynca,  Gardlasso  da  la  Vegik,  1591, 
(edition  in  4to,  en  Lisbom,  1605  ;)  in  French  by  Richelet, 
Leyden,  1726 ;  RelaHon  of  the  Invamon  and  Conqued 
of  Florida  by  the  SpanUnds  under  Femmndo  ife.<SMo, 
by  a  Portuguese  Gentleman  of  EItbs,  in  1539,  i^oadon, 
8vo,  1686,  from  a  rare  and  curioua  Manuscript;  De 
GaUantm  in  Floridam  evpedUHane^  ei  inngmi  HiqMmo^ 
rum  in  eoa  e^eviUa  cxemjio,  Brevie  HiikmOf  (afSiended 
to  Benzoni's  work  on  the  New  fForld,  entitled  Nova 
Novi  Orbis  HisioriiB,  Genevs,  1578,  8vo,  and  given  in 
Calveton's  translation  in  French,  as  Vne  petite  HiUoire 
d^vn  Massacre  commis  par  les  Hespagnds  sujr  quetqiiet 
Francois  enlaFloridcy  Geneva,  1579 ;)  Hid/ona  General 
de  Yndias^  por  Herrera,  4  vols,  folio,  (Madrid  ^edition, 
1780 ;)  Histoire  Naturdle  et  Morale  des  lies  AntiUee 
de  VAmerique^  par  Rochefort,  second  editiotl,  4to,  Rot- 
terdam, 1665,  in  which  is  a  long  and  vety  interesting 
account  of  the  ancient  Floridans;  A  Adation  of  a 
Discovery  lately  made  on  the  coast  of  Florida  by  Wil- 
liam Hilton,  giving  an  Account  of  the  Nature  and  Tern- 
perament  of  the  Soil,  the  Manners  and  DispaHtion  of 
the  Natives,  and  whatsoever  else  is  remarkable  therein ; 
together  with  Proposals  made  by  the  Commvfsioners  of 
the  Lords  Proprietors  to  all  such  Persons  as  shall  become 


the  first  Settlers  on  the  Bivnt,  Harbours^  and  Cfteks  FLORIOA 
there,  London,  1664,  4to ;  Purchas,  Pilgrinu^  vol.  iii.  ^;z 
p.  807,  vol.  iv,  p.  1532,  and  vol.  iv.;  Virginia  richly  ^Wn^AU 
valued,  by  the  Description  of  the  Maine  Land  of  P/o- 
rida,  her  next  neighbour^  4to,  Dat»  from  my  lodging  in 
the  CoUedge  of  Westminster,  15  Af,  1609,  Richard 
Hakluyt,  (this  is  a  translation  frornQthe  Portuguese  of 
the  second  work  we  have  mentioned,  and  is  now  very 
scarce;)  Bonk  viii.  of  Purchas  his  Pilgrimet  alao 
contains  a  collection  of  Voyages  to  Viiginia  and  Flo- 
rida, London,  1625 ;  Hakluyt,  p.  543  and  p.  679;  The 
OeneraU  Historie  of  Virginia-,  New  England^  and  the 
Summer  Ides,  from  their  Jirgt  beginning  Anno  1584  to 
the  present  1626,  by  Captain  John  Smith*  sometime 
Governor  in  those  Countries  and  Admiral  of  New  Eng- 
land, London,  folio,  1627  ;  Historite  India  Occidentalis 
Hieronyrao  Benzone  Italo  et  Joanne  Lerio  Burgundo, 
testibus  oculatis  autoribus,  Urbani  Calvetonis  et  G.  M« 
Studio,  conversi,  1636,  8vo ;  A  Description  of  the 
English  Province  of  Carolana,  by  the  Spaniards  called 
Florida,  aiid  by  the  French  La  Louisiane,  &c.  by  Daniel 
Coxe,  Ix)ndon,  8vo,  1727 ;  Cardenas,  Ensayo  Crono- 
logico  para  la  Historia  Gejieral  de  la  Florida,  Madrid, 
folio,  1733 ;  Bartram  and  Stock's  East  Florida,  4to, 
London,  1769 ;  Roberts  and  Jefiery's  First  Discovery 
and  Natural  History  of  Florida^  4tOt  London,  1763  ; 
Bartram's  Travels  in  East  and  ffest  Florida,  Sfc,  in 
1773,  8vo,  London;  Catesby*s  Natural  History  of 
Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  by  Edwards, 
2  vols,  folio,  London,  1771  ;  Alcedo,  Geographical  and 
Historical  Dictionary  of  America,  by  Tliompsoii,  5  vols. 
4to,  London,  1810;  Robin,  Voyage  dans  Pintirieure  de 
la  Floride  Ocddentale,  8fc,  1802—1806,  3  vols.  Paris; 
Touron,  Histoire  Generate  de  V Amerique  depvis  sa 
Dhcouverte,  14  vols.  Paris,  1768—1770;  Major  Stod- 
dart's  Louisiana;  and  Carey  and  Tjea^H American  Atlas, 
g}\e  f>ome  recent  but  limited  accounts  of  this  Country. 
A  good  modern  Geographical,  Natural  History,  and 
Statistical  account,  is  a  primary  want  amongst  the  many 
other  desiderata  on  the  subject  of  South  America. 


FLOSCOPA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Hex- 
andria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character:  calyx 
funnel-shaped,  inferior,  three-clefl ;  corolla,  petals  three, 
ovate,  erect;  germen  compressed,  ovate,  two-lobed; 
capsule  two-celled,  one-seeded. 

One  species,  F.  scandens,  a  climbing  shrub,  native  of 
the  mountains  of  Cochiu-China.     Loureiro. 

FLOTA,  Sp.,  a  feet.  See  the  Quotation  from  Swin- 
burne. 

Hie  Jloia  it  a  /teei  of  large  sbipt,  which  ctrry  aat  the  goods  of 
Rarepe  to  Uie  ports  of  Americs,  aodl  hring  back  Uie  produce  of 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  other  kiDgdoms  of  the  New  World. 

Swinburne.     Travett  through  Spain,  Letter  28. 

While  Greoville's  breast  could  vtrtae*i  stores  afford, 

What  enyiedylo/a  bore  so  fair  a  freight  ? 
Hie  mine  compar'd  in  vain  its  latent  hoard, 

The  gem  its  lustre,  and  the  gold  its  weight. 

Shenatone,     Eleg^  16.    To  iMrd  Trmpie. 

She  [Fraoee]  will  fit  out  armaments  apon  the  ocean  bf  whieh  the 
Jlotm  itself  may  be  intercepted,  and  tfaos  the  treasures  of  all  Europe, 
as  well  as  the  largest  and  surest  resources  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
may  be  conveyed  into  France  and  become  powerful  instruments  for 
the  annoyance  of  aU  her  neighbours. 

"*    '        Qi  Me  Fresemi  State  af  Agkits, 


FLOTE,  see  to  Fleet. 

Such  cheeses,  goody  Cisley,  ye^/r<f  too  nigh. 

TuMser.     A  Leuonfor  Dairy  MM  Cigiey, 

FLOTSAM,  Jlotsen,  Jlotzam  or  Jlotzon,  (says  Min- 
shew,)  be  any  goods  that  by  shipwracke  be  lost,  and 
lie  Jloting  or  swimming  upon  the  top  of  the  water, 

Flotiom  is  where  they  [goods]  continue  swimming  [i.  e.  floating^ 
on  the  surface  of  the  waves. 

Biackgtome.     Comuneniaries,  book  i.  cb.  viii. 

Flotsam,  in  Law,  is  a  barbarous  term,  as  explained 
above,  fur  goods  which  j^oo^  upon  the  sea  when  a  vessel 
is  wrecked.  Jetsam  are  such  as  float  when  tbromi 
over  in  order  to  lighten  a  vessel,  which  nevertheless 
perishes.  Lagan  ur  Ligan,  are  such  heavy  goods  as 
having  been  thrown  overboard  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, are  tied  to  a  buoy  to  insure  their  recovery. 
When  a  vessel  is  lost,  tlie  owners  of  which  are  not 
known,  the  King  claims  Flotsam,  Jetsam,  and  Lagan. 
The  owners  are  entitled  to  a  year  and  a  day  for  the 
establishment  of  their  claim.  Foreign  liquors  and 
tobacco  when  Flotsam,  Jetsam^  or  Lagan^  arc  still 
liable  to  duties  of  Customs. 
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FLOUNCE,  «-"L    S^-  J^"«««»»  immergere.     From 

Flounce,  n.  j))utch,  plonssen,  to  plunge,  to  dip ; 
a  word.  Skinner  thinks,  formed  firom  the  sound. 

To  plunge,  to  dash  or  throw  about ;  to  move  with  a 
tossing,  dashing  air  or  action* 

Also,  to  dress  with  flouncei ;  to  aflSx  a  Jlotmce^  t.  c. 
hjfhitncing  appendage  to  the  dress. 

Now,  when  bee  drew  near  unto  the  banks  of  the  river,  going  about 
a  cettaine  dftch  stukding  fall  of  moorish  water,  to  see  where  he  might 
fmm  wiefv  Im  vexrtaMA  upoa  it,  aad  after  hie  hone  had  Jimmc&d  and 
jtmmdm94^nAii kitkaalaa m  tfat  toft «id dimmie  mad,  bee  g»t  out  of 
itatlesctb. 

Holland.    JmmiamM,  fol.  77.    Contiantim  m^  MUiamm^, 

Old  Ladj  MeanweU*s  chamber-door, 
Jut  ou  the  stairs  of  the  first  floor 
Stood  open :  and  pray  who  should  come, 
B«t  Koowaily/Soimaiy  in  the  room. 

IGmff.    Ario/LMf€. 

She  was^oamcvcf  and  farbelowed  from  head  to  foot ;  every  ribbon 
wee  oilnyed,  and  every  ptft  of  her  gwmenta  ia  curt. 

Nor  — diIg>Hsd  by  the  bwiidleas  Spriag 
Are  tiM  bvMd  moaaters  of  the  foaming  deep : 
Prom  the  deep  oeae  and  gilded  cavern  rous'd 
y^MfJhmmee  and  twnUe  in  unwieldyjoy. 

ThcmuoH.     Spring, 

Her  keys  h«  takes ;  her  doors  vnleeks ; 

Through  wardrobe  and  through  cloeel  bouncee; 
Peepa  Mtp- every  efaest  aud  box  ; 

Tunis  all  her  furbeloes  and^otfifoer. 

Prwr.    The  Dove. 

But  thoQ,  vaia  man !  beguilM  by  Popish  shows, 
Doatest  on  ribandS|yla»ncet,  furbelows. 

Gay.     EclogueM.     The  EapoiucJ, 

FLOUNDER,  V.  perhaps  immediately  from  Jlovnce  ; 
Dulcb,  plonsun^  to  plunge.  See  the  fixst  Citation  in 
V.  Flounce. 

To  move  with  large  and  clumsy  action;  to  throw 
about  the  linshs  awkwardly  and  violently ;  to  plunge  or 
struggle  without  aim  or  object. 

SopB.  Then  if  tht^fiotmder  with  you, 

Clap  spurn  0D«  and  this  you'll  deal  with  temperance. 
Beaumont  and  Pteteher.     The  Woman* m  Prize,  act  if.  sc  3. 

Thea  foaw*d  bis  pen,  then  dash'd  it  on  the  ground, 
Sinking  from  thought  to  thought,  a  vast  profound  ! 
Phuig'd  Car  his  sense  hot  found  no  bottom  thero. 
Yet  wrote  tndjlotmder^d  on  in  mere  despair. 

Pope,     The  Dunciady  book  i.  1.  120. 

But  he  sinks  and^lbiini^rri  under  this  false  bottom,  that  whatever 
was  clearly  ravealeU  to  the  Prophets,  was  so  revealed,  in  order  to  be 
commaoicated  to  others. 
Warburion.   Worka,  vol.  xi.  p.  400.    Rem.  on  Occanonal  ReJUcticm. 

FLOUTf  DCit,  n,  Swe.  Jtmidra 

A  flat  fish  found  in  most  of  the  European  seas,  and 
entering  rivers.  It  is  a  species  of  the  Pleuronedes  of 
Linneus.. 


■  Quick,  girl, 


Let «»  consult,  and  thou  shalt  find  what  silly  snipes, 

These  wiUy  gentlemen  shall  prove,  and  in 

Their  own  confeasion  too,  or  V\\  cry  ftmtnden  else. 

Daaenami,     The  fViU,  act  ii. 

Muira.  Stay  asnl  atand  quietly  or  you  shall  fall  elw, 

SCst  t»  firk  up  your  htMy  /hunder-tihet  but  never 
To  rise  agein» 

Masnng'er,     The  Rtnegado,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

The^gWrr  iohabilB  ever^  part  of  the  British  sea,  and  even  fre* 
^atul*  oar  ivia»  at  a  great  dietance  from  the  salt  waters. 

PetmanI,    Britith  Zoohgif.     The  Common  Fhtmder. 

FLOUR,.  Qr\      SkifiBer  says.  Flower^  pro  farind^ 

Flower,  If.    yq.  d.flo»farin<e^  (t.  e.)  farina  purim- 

mOy  vd  potivf,  q,  d,  flos  Jrttmenti  (t.  e.)  pvrissima  ejiu 

pan,  gtunus  eljfurfiirepurgata;  ihe^ower  of  the  com. 


I.  f .  the  purest  part  of  it,  after  the  husk  and  the  bran 
are  cleansed  away. 

Breadde  of  fyne  Jiomre  of  wl|eat%  havynge  no  levys,  is  dowe  of 
dinstioo,  «jid  maketbe  alymy  hamoursj  but  it  vourys^th  moche;  if 
it  be  levyned^t  digestetb  aooaer. 

Sir  7%omai  Elyoi.     The  Cattelof  Heltk,  book  ii.  ch.  vii. 
He  tb^  is  thanckfull  and  recomoenseth,  offreth  fynejtoure.    -' 
Bible f  Anno  1 551.  '  Eccledastievg^  ch.  zxxv. 


FLOUR. 

FLOU- 
RISH. 


The  matron  with  uplifted  eyea 

Attests  th'  All-seeing  Sovereign  of  the  skies  ; 
Then  studious  she  preparer  the  choicest  >!oiir. 
The  strength  of  wheat,  and  witaes  an  am^  store. 

Pope^    Homer.     Odfuey^  book  ii. 
la  the  price  ofjhmr  or  meal  we  must  add  to  tko  price  of  the  corn, 
th«  profita  of  the  miUer  and  the  wagea  of  his  aervanU. 

Smitk     The  WeaUh  o/Natiaau^  book  i.  cb.  vi. 

PIXyURISH,  r. "]       Fr.  ftowir;  It.  Jionrt;^  Sp. 
FLo'oaisH,  II.        I  florecer  ;  Lat.  florere :  Jloi^  from 
Flo'uaishxr,         >the   Gr.   x^^^t    proprii    liigor 
FLo^uaiSHiiia,       [  herbarum, 
Fbo'muaHiifaLT.  J      To  have  the  -vigorous  growth, 
the  bloom  or  beauty,  the  showiness  or  gaudiness^  the 
el^ganoe  or  splendour,  of  flowen  ;  and  thus^  genemlly, 
to  be  in  vigour  or  prosperity  ;  to  embellish,  decorate  or 
adofn ;  to' move  in  a  showy,  wanton,  vaunting  manner. 
Dart  biwrtia',  qvath  Peres,  ^  Deuil  is  ful  queynte. 
To  encwsbatit  fioly  Chirche,  be  casteth  ful  harde 
AsAJIuruiheth  his  falsnease. 

Pier9  Ploukm4m.     Crede,  sig.  D  2. 
Afterward  spake  we  of  scorning,  which  is  a  wicked  sinoe,  and 
namely,  whan  he  scorneth'  a  man  for  his  good  werkes,  for  eertes 
awidie  scoraera  hnn  like  the  foule  tode  that  may  not  endure  to  smell 
theawete  sayow  of  the  vino  whan  iijiomriekeih. 

Chaucer,    The  Penomet  TaU^  voL  ii.  p.  338. 
It  needeth  not  you  aaore  to  tellea 
To  make  you  to  long  dwellen 
Of  these  y^infloriskingeM, 
Ne  of  compaces,  oe  of  kamings. 

id.     The  third  Boohe  of  Fame,  fol.  381. 
Then  let  al  that  be  in  Jury,  the  flourukingett,  and  moost  famous 
parte  of  the  couatrey,  flye  vnte  the  deserte  and  wylde  mountaynes. 

UdatL    Aforie,  ch.  xiik. 
She  ia  in  lyka  case  /ouriekinglye  decked  wyth  geldey  predouse 
stone,  and  ptaiiss,  not  only  in  her  many  fold  kyndea  of  oinaaieuta  as 
In  her  coopes,  corporanes,  chesybles,  tunicles,  steolca,  fannomaand 
miters,  but  also  in  misterie  of  counteriiete  godtioesse. 

Bmle.    Image,  pact  ii.  sig.  X  3. 
He,  noble  bud,  his  graadsiic'a  liveKe  heyre. 

Under  the  shadow  of  thy  countenauoce 
Now  glones  to  shoote  up  fast,  andyfouritA  fayra 
In  learned  artes,  and  goodlie  goueroaonce. 

Speneer,     The  Maimer  of  Time* 
Sir,  you  6nd 

By  these  gvy  Jhwriehet  bow  wearied  travail 
Inclines  to  willing  rest. 

Ford.    Per  kin  H^arbeck,  act  iv.  ac.  a. 

Like  a  mountebank's  jugUr,  udlh  big  swatting  wowto  in  your  pre- 
face, you  raised  our  expectation,,  as.  i£  soiue  mighty  matter  were 
to  ensue  ;  in  which  your  design  waa  not  so  much  to  introduce  &  true 
narrative  of  the  King's  story,  aa  to  make  yonx  own  empty  intended 
flourithe*  go  off  the  bikter. 

Milton,    A  Defence  of  the  People  of  Engiand,  ch.  i. 

Also  when  they  would  cloak»  and  extenuate  the  imperfection  of 
other  passions,  by  calling:  lust  a  prooiptitade  or  forward  nesss  to  a 
thing :  it  seemeth,  that  by  a^tsffrssA  or  io*  wvrda  tfaay  devise  shifts, 
evasions,  and  justifications,  not  philosophicall  but  sopbisticsll. 

Holland.     Plutarch,  fol.  62. 

He  [North]  was  not  an  orator,  as  commonly  understood,  tliat  is, 
not  mflourisher,  but  all  his  speech  was  ftuent,  easy,  and  familiar,  aud 
he  never  used  a  word  for  ornament  but  for  intelligence  only. 

Beger  North.     Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper  North. 

This  is  the  true  flourishing  of  a  land,  other  things  follow  aff  the 
shadow  dt>es  the  sobstance ;  to  teach  thus  were  merepulpitry  to  them. 
AfiHon.     Of  Reformation  in  England, 
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FLO 


FLOU. 
RISU. 

FLOW. 


TlMM^b  wild  Ambition  ber  just  vengeance  feels, 
She  wars  to  save,  and  where  she  strikes,  she  heads. 
So  Pallas  with  her  javelin  smote  the  (p'ound, 
And  peaceful  oWves  Jlourith'd  from  the  wound. 
,  ^  Broome.     Oh  the  Seat  of  War  in  Flamdert, 

Patriots,  alas!  the  few  that  have  been  found, 
Where  most  they /ouruA,  upon  English  ground, 
The  Country's  need  have  scantily  supplied, 
Aud  the  last  left  the  scene,  when  Chatham  died. 

Cowper,     Thbie  Taik. 

By  continual  mediutions  in  sacred  writings,  a  man  as  naturally  im- 
proves and  advances  in  holiness,  as  a  *'  tree"  thrives  and/onmArt  in 
a  kindly  and  well  watered  soil. 
Bukop  Home.     Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.     Commeniariew  on  the  Psahmt. 

FLOUT,  v^k  Flout,  the  noun,  Tooke  says,  is  the 
Flout,  n.  >past  participle  of  the  A.  S.^U-an,  jur- 
Flo'otbr.   j  garij  contendere,  to  chide,  to  quarrel. 

Skinner  says.  Flight  or  flite,  to  chide.   Ray  (in  his  N.  C. 

words)  to  ftUe,  to  scold  or  brawl.     Grose,   Flight,  a 

scolding  match. 

To  chide,  to  rebuke,  to  scoff  at. 

For  three  dayes  [hel  suffered  with  lametable  miserte  to  be  laughed 

at|  wcAjhuied  by  Hildebrand  among  his  paragons  and  monkes. 

Bale,    Pageant  of  Popet,  book  v.  p.  84. 

Vouchsafe  (my  friend)  tlicrio  for  to  amend 
That  is  amtsse,  remember  that  our  sect 
Is  sure  to  be  withjloutet  always  infect. 

Gaocotgne.     Dan  Barthahmew  of  Baike. 
But  such  was  the  disdatne  of  the  Frenchmen  against  this  William 
Longspee  and  the  Englishmen  that  they  could  not  abide  them,  but 
flouted  them  after  an  opprobrious  maner  with  English  Uiles. 
Hakluyt,     VoyageM^  8fc.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  fol.  34.     IViUiam  Lamgtpee, 
At  length,  when  they  h^d  flouted  him  their  fill, 
They  gan  to  cast  what  penance  htm  to  give. 

Spenmr.     Faerie  Queene.     Afutabiiitie,  can.  6. 
For  all  this  foul  stirre  they  kept  flouting"  and  reviling  them  under 
their  very  trench  and  hard  at  their  g.ites. 

Hoiiand,     ZivtW,  fol.  74. 

And  not  as  some  (whose  throats  their  envie  fayling) 
Cry  hoarsely,  all  be  writes,  is  rayling : 
And,  when  his  playes  come  forth  think  they  cnn  flout  them, 
With  saying,  he  was  a  yeere  about  them. 

Ben  Jonmm.  The  Fox.  Prologue. 
If  you  observe  the  purport  and  occasion  of  the  promise  of  this 
spirit,  in  the  4th  of  John,  it  was  when  our  Saviour  was  treating  with 
the  womao  of  Samaria,  a  great  sinner,  v.  18,  utteriy  ignorant, 
V.  10,  23,  a  flouter  of  him,  v.  15,  and  as  yet  (when  Christ  spake  these 
words)  purely  in  her  natunl  estate. 

O<todwin.     fVorks,  vol.  v.  fol.  36.      0/  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  our  Salvoiion,  book  i.  ch«  vi. 

Clir.  And  DOW  you  have  found  him. 

Declare  what  business,  our  embassadour. 
O.Ladt.  What's  that  to  ye  good  m».n  flouter, 
Btammoni  and  Fleteher,     The  Little  French  Lawyer ,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

They  were  men,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  withal  great  and  good 
men ;  a  character  which  these  will  never  arrive  to,  who  presume  to 
float  or  despise  them. 

Waterland.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  429.  Bemarhs  on  Dr.  Clarke  s 
Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism, 
7M  the  new  practising  criticks  are  of  a  sort  unlikely  ever  to  under- 
aland  any  original  book  or  writing;  they  can  understand,  or  at  least 
remember,  and  quote  the  subsequent  reflections,  flouts,  and  jeers 
which  may  accidentally  be  made  on  such  a  piece. 

Shaftesbury,    Miscellaneous  Reflections,  misc.  5.  ch.  ii. 
With  whom  I  feast  I  do  not  fawn, 

Nor  if  the  folks  should yloMi  me,  faint ; 
If  wonted  welcome  be  withdrawn, 
I  cook  no  kind  of  a  complaint 

Byrom.     Careless  Content. 

FLOW»  V.  "^  A.  S.  flwD-an ;  Ger.  Jlienai ; 
Flow,  n.  I  Dutch,  vlieten  ;  Swe.Jlyta,    Skin- 

Flo 'wing,  Vner  thinks,  from  the  Lat  /fti«re. 

Flo^winolt,       I  Wachter  seems  to  think  a  foreign 
Flo^winoness.  /  origin  not  necessary,  and  Tooke  is 
decisive  that  the  Latin  is  from  the  A.  S. 


To  move  as  water  from  its  spring  or  source ;  to  issue ;  FLOW. 

to  move  or  glide  equably,  smoothly,  without  stop  or  ^*— v-^ 
stay ;  to  rise  to  fulness ;  and  thus,  to  abound  ;  applied 
met.  to  a  style  of  writing,  smooth,  easy,  and  copious. 

The  ^ea  eke,  with  his  steme  wawes 

Bch  dnyfloweth  new  againe 
And  by  concours,  of  his  lawes 

The  shhefloweth  in  certaine. 

Chaucer.     Certaine  BflkuUs,  Ui.  3il, 

And  there  went  longe  fyery  beames  lyke  ^floude  of  ^er  /sniray 
out  of  him.  Joy*.    Exposiehn  of  Darnel,  ch.  tii. 

It  is  a  pruuerbe,  by  which  is  signifyed  that  in  this  woride  is  nothing 
stable,  permenit  no:  durable,  but  liae  as  the  see  dooth  continnally 
flowe  and  ebbe. 

Udall.     Fhwers  of  Latine  Speaking,  sig.  G  1. 

If  God  bad  not  sent  vs  another  heipe,  we  might  bane  wandred  a 
whole  yere  in  that  lab^rrinth  of  riuers,  yer  we  had  found  any  way, 
either  out  or  in,  especially  after  wee  were  past  ebbing  and  flowiug, 
which  was  in  foure  days. 

HaUuyt.     Voyages,  9fe.  vol.  iii.  fol.  643.     &r  fFmlter  BalegK 

Ne  is  the  water  in  more  constant  case  ; 

Whether  those  same  on  high,  or  these  belowe. 
For  th'  occasion  moveth  still  from  place  to  place ; 

And  every  river  still  doth  ebb  wadflosoe, 

l^nser.     Faerie  Queens,     OfMutakilitie,CMn,7, 

So  lovely  fair  thou  art,  that  sure  dame  Nature 
Meant  thee  the  pattern  of  the  female  creature  : 
Besides  all  this,  thy.^ofcnVi^  wit  is  such. 
That  were  it  not  in  thee  't  had  been  too  much 
For  woman  kind. 

Suckling.     Upon  Mrs.  A.  J. 

Now  my  wanton  pearls  I  show 
That  to  ladies  fair  necks  grow. 

Now  mv  gold 
And  treasures  that  can  ne*re  be  told. 
Shall  bless  this  land,  by  my  rich^ow. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     The  False  One,  act  iii.  ac.  2. 

1  doe  love 

To  note,  and  to  observe :  though  I  live  out, 
Free  from  the  active  torrent,  yet  l*ld  marke 
The  currents,  and  the  passages  of  things. 
For  mine  oune  private  use ;  and  know  the  ebbs. 
And  flows  of  Slate. 

Ben  Jonson,     The  Fox,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

And  this  (you  will  see)  will  in  so  great  a  person  amount  to,  and 
become  the  matter  of  a  full  just  satisfaction  indeed,  even  to  a  flowing 
over. 

Goodwin.     Works,  vol .  iii.  part  ii.  fol.  110.     Of  Christ  the  Mediator. 
book  iii.  ch.  viii. 

His  graces  are  said  to  be,  and  to  dwell  in  our  hearts  ;  because  the 
Spirit  first  and  primarily,  who  is  the  author  of  them,  doth  so  :  As  the 
beams  do  therefore  dwell  in  this  visible  world,  or  the  heavens,  because 
the  sun  doth  first  and  originally  dwell  there,  whose  emanations  and 
flowings  forth  they  are. 

Id.     lb.  vol.  V.  fol.  57.     Of  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  inotsrSai 
vatioH,  book  i.  ch.  ix. 

O  could  \flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  streame, 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme ! 
Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dnil ; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  overflowing  full. 

Denham.     Coaper'a  UUL 

The  winds  were  hush*d,  the  waves  in  ranks  were  cast. 
As  awfully  as  when  God's  people  pass'd  : 
Those,  yet  uncertain  on  whose  sails  to  blow, 
These,  where  the  wealth  of  nations  ought  \oflow, 
Dryilen.    Annus 

Great  sir,  your  return  into  this  nation  in  the  I2th  vear  of  yow 
reign,  resembles  the  flounnsr  of  the  river  Nilus  in  the  12tb  degree  ; 
that  year  was  crowned  with  the  enjoyment  of  your  royal  peraon. 
Parliamentary  History.    Charles  iL  Anno  1661.     Speaker*a  S^etA 
to  the  King. 

A  flow  of  wealth,  which,  regulated  by  the  essential  qualitMs  of  a 
virtuous  people,  would  have  set  all  to  rights,  will  serve  only  to  «>• 
tend  the  luxury,  to  encourage  th^  dissipation,  and  to  inflame  tko 
insolence  and  riot  of  a  lawless  crev  of  miscreants. 

ffarburton.    Sermasi  S4, 
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FU)WER.      PL(yWER,  V. 
^■*^^*^     Flo^su,  «• 

Flo^wibjbt, 

Flo'wbring, 

Fl(/werle8s, 

Flo'wery, 

F1oVbr-de-lucs, 

Fu/WBR-BMBROIDEREO, 
PL(yWER-ENWOVEN, 

Flo'wer-oarden, 
Flo'wer-painter, 
Fl</wer-wovbn, 

Flo'wERY- KIRTLED, 

Flo'wery-footbo, 
Flo  'wery-temptino. 


Fr.  ^fieur;   It.  Ji^re; 

Sp.  Jlors  Lat  ,/fof,  orii  ; 
from  the  Gr.  xKqo^^  pro- 
prii  vigor  herbarum.  Vos- 
sius.     See  Flour. 
To  throw  forth,  to  bear 

Jiowen;    to     Uoom    or 

^  bloBsoin  ;  to  be  in  vigour 

or  beauty,   (as  a  plant 

flowering;)  to  come  or 
issue  forth,  to  rise  up,  (<c. 
as  flowers  or  blossoms,) 
and  thus  applied,  by 
Bacon,  to  beer,  when  it 
foams  or  froths. 


And  Sjre  Wawein  J»  ntM^yx,  flour  of  corte^s^, 

R.  OlouceiteTf  p.  2)3. 

For  Ini^Ks  and  Normant  er  ttalworth  meo  in  tlowf, 
It  is  fulk  valiant,  ouer  aile  ^ei  here  yefloure. 

R,Bnom«,p.  116. 

{anoeis  flessh  a  feel  wynde.  inflomyn^  tpnt 
orgh  lecherie  and  iiuten  so  loude  he  g^nne)  blowe. 

Pien  Piauhmon.     Futon,  p.  306. 

And  how  ^fl<mre$  in  ^e  fritth.  come^  to  fetre  hewes. 

U,    A.  p.  238. 

For  ech  fleische  is  hei,  and  al  the  glorie  of  it  is  ns  flour  of  hei :  the 
hey  driede  np.  and  hts  flour  felde  doun,  but  the  word  of  the  Lord 
dwellith  withoutcn  ende.  fVictif.    1  Peter,  ch.  i. 

For  all  fleshe  is  as  grasse,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  is  as  the  floure 
of  grasse.  The  grasse  widdereth,  and  th^  floure  falleth  away,  but  the 
word  of  the  Lord  eodureth  euer. 

Bih/e,  Anno  1551. 
As  wel  in  gost  as  body,  chast  was  she, 
For  which  liiM  floured  in  virginitee. 

Chaucer,     The  Doctoure$  Tofc,  ¥.  1 1978. 
And  if  I  voto  yon  mine  othes  bede 
For  mine  excuse,  a  scome  shal  be  my  mede 
Vour  cYitn  floureth,  but  it  wol  not  seed. 

Id,    The  Amemblie  ofLadiet,  fol.  257. 

And  certainly  a  man  hath  most  honour 
To  dien  in  his  excellence  and ytowr. 
Whan  he  is  sicker  of  his  goode  name. 

Id,     The  Knightet  Tale,  v.  3050. 
For  not  iciad  in  silke  was  he 
But  all  lu  flouret  uidfloureite$ 
Ipainted  sdl  with  amorettes. 

Id,     The  Romani  of  the  Roee,  fol.  120. 

And  in  his  beke  of  colours  nine 

An  herb  he  brought /Mir/esie  all  grane. 

Id,     Dreame,  fol.  364. 
Dowflo  by  a  flourie  grene  it  went 
Ful  thick  of  grasse,  full  soft  aad  swete. 

Id.    76.  fol.  241. 
Whan  comen  is  the  mery  Maie, 
He  spret  his  winge  and  vp  he  fleeth, 
And  vnder  all  aboute  he  seeth 
Th«  fayre  lustieyiouret  sprynge. 

Qaufer.     Conf.  Am,  book  li.  fol.  30. 
Or  els  of  that  noble  clerke  of  Almayne,  whiche  late  floured,  called 
Agricola:  whose  worke  prepareth  inuention,  tellynge  tKe  places  from 
vbeos  an  arguraente,  for  the  profe  of  any  matere  maye  be  taken  with 
lytteO  studye. 

Sir  Thomas  Efyot,     The  Govemour,  book  i.  fol.  34. 
Tlio  mimbers  all  of  heardes,  vnto  the  citic  came  with  prease, 
To  Kyng  Latinus  court,  and  brought  in  sight  the  bodies  twayne, 
0(  Almon  flowyng  lad,  and  good  Galesus  fouly  slain. 

Phaer.     Firgil.     MneidoM,  book  vii. 

And  when  they  weare  wel  charged  with  wine,  at  the  sonne  rising 
thcfe  set  garlandes  of  flowers  vpon  their  headds,  6c  mounted  into 
gtlmi^  Dorondy  with  hope  of  victory,  but  with  atriOphe  made  befora 
mao.  Brende.    Quintut  Curtiut,  book  i v.  p .  6 1 . 

fOL   XXII. 


He  was  in  the  pryme  flower  of  his  youth,  ft  through  other  men's  FLOWBR. 
feare  fled  away  emonges  those  boxBemen,  which  were  amazed  at  !_,_  ^. 
Philoras  torments.  ^ 

Brende.     Quintut  Curtiut,  book  vii.  fol.  147. 

Thott  btrriae  ground,  whom  Winter's  wrath  hath  wasted, 

Art  made  t  mirrour  to  behold  my  plight : 
Whilome  thy  fresh  Spring /oiar'i,  and  after  hasted 
Thy  summer  prowde  with  daffodillies  dight. 

Spenter,     Shepherttt  Odendar,    Januarff, 
Hie  one  was  in  her  flou^ring  age, 

The  other  to  too  old  ; 
The  first  with  beautie  did  allure, 
The  latter  with  her  gold. 

Womer,    Albion's  BngUmd,  book  ii. 
Immortal  Amarant,  s.  flour  which  once 
In  Paradise  fast  by  the  tree  of  life 
Began  to  bkxsm,  but  soon  for  Man's  offence 
To  Heav'n  remor'd  where  first  it  grew,  there  gmwi, 
And  flours  aloft,  shading  the  fount  of  life. 

Milion.     Partidise  Lost,  book  iii.  1.  353. 

The  young  men,  the  flower  and  manhood  in  generall  of  the  cittie, 
he  [TarquinJ  wrought  and  won  to  himself  with  gifts :  and  so  partly 
with  raising  slanders  upon  the  King  in  all  places  and  charging  upon 
him  odious  crimes,  he  grew  very  great  and  mightte. 

Uoiland,    Liumt,  fol.  33. 
And  other  whiles  vaine  toyes  she  would  deviie, 

As  her  faatasticke  wit  did  most  delight  t 
Sometimes  her  head  she  fondly  would  agmae 
With  gaudy  girlonds,  or  fresh  ./iMiwvia  dight 
Abont  her  uMke,  or  rings  of  rashes  plight. 

Spatser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  ii,  caa.  6. 
No  more  shall  trenching  warre  channel  her  fields, 
Nor  bruise  htrflowrets  with  the  armed  hoofea 
Of  hostile  paces. 

Shahspeare,    Henry  IF.  Firtt  Part,  fol.  46. 

But  then  note,  that  an  extreme  clarification  doth  spread  the  spirits 
so  smooth,  as  they  become  doll,  lyid  the  drink  dead,  which  ought  to 
have  a  Mildeflowring, 

Bacon,     Nahtral  Histsty,  Cent,  iv.  sec.  312. 
Whikmie  I  usde  (as  thou  right  well  dost  know) 

My  little  flocke  on  westerne  downs  to  keep. 
Not  far  from  whence,  Sabrinaes  streame  doth  flow ; 
Andflowrie  bancks  with  silver  liquor  steepe. 
Spenser, 
What  sweet  delight  a  quiet  lif^  affords, 

And  what  it  is  to  be  from  bondage  f^ee, 
Far  from  the  madding  worldling's  hoarse  disconU, 
Sweet /oKr'iy  place,  I  first  did  learn  of  thee. 

Vrummond,     Sonnet  49 
Here,  all  along  Xheflow^r'Snameird  vales, 
The  silver  Trent  on  pearly  sands  doth  slide. 

Drayton,     The  Barents  Wars,  book  vi. 

No  sooner  hath  the  rose  plaid  his  part,  but  the  blew-blaw  enteretk 
the  stage :  and  after  him  the  Passeveleur  or flower^gentle. 

Holland,    Plinie,  vol.  ii.  fbl.  92. 
With  flowW'inwoven  tresses  torn 
The  Nymphs  in  twilight- shade  of  tangled  thickets  mourn. 

MtUon,     Odes,     Christ* s  Nativity ,     The  UpHn,T.71^. 

I  have  oft  heard 

My  mother  Circe  with  the  Sirens  three, 
Amidst  Xheflow'ry-hirtled  Naiades, 
Colling  their  potent  herbs,  and  baleful  dnifs, 
Who,  as  they  sang,  would  take  the  prison'd  soul, 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium. 

Id.     Comus,  1.  554. 
And  in  the  Azareflowre-de-lis  appeare 
Celestiail  contemplations,  which  aspire 
Aboue  the  skie,  vp  to  th'  immortal  quire. 

Beaumont,     On  the  Feasts  of  the  Annunciation,  i^e. 
Thtflow^rt-dc'luce  and  the  round  sparks  of  dew. 
That  hung  upon  their  azure  leaves,  aid  show 
Like  twixdding  stars,  that  sparcle  in  the  evening  Uoe. 

G,  Fteieher,     Christ's  Triumph  over  Death, 
As  boys  on  holydays  let  loose  to  play, 
Lay^  waggish  traps  for  girls  that  pass  that  way  i 
Then  shout  to  see  in  dirt  and  deep  distress 
Some  silly  cit  in  Yiarflowet'd  foolish  dress. 

^Dryden,    On  Essay  apoii  Satire. 
80 
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Then  p%iiy*co\wifdJhwer$  of  white  and  red 
She  wote,  to  nuke  a  garland  for  her  head  : 
This  done,  she  sang  and  carol'd  out  so  clear, 
That  men  and  ADgeU  might  rejoice  to  bear. 

DryHtn,    PeUamen  and  ArcUe, 

Sweet  Muse,  who  lov'st  the  virgin  Spring, 

Hitlicr  thy  tanny  Jk/w'retM  bring, 

And  let  thy  richest  chaplet  shed 

Its  fragrance  round  my  Lamia's  head. 

Framcit,    Horace.    Ode  26.  book  i. 

Last  nignt,  when  after  many  a  heavy  sigh, 
And  many  a  painful  thought,  the  God  of  Sleep, 
Insensible  and  soft,  had  stole  upon  me ; 
Methought  1  found  me  by  a  murm'ring  brook, 
ReclinM  at  esse  upon  theylotp*ry  margin. 

Rowe,     Ufyttetf  act  iii. 

■  Retir'd 


To  secret  winding  ^trrr-enwov^n  bowers. 
Far  from  the  dull  impertinence  of  man. 

Thornton. 


Sjprinff, 


The  merejtower'painter  is,  we  see,  oblig'd  to  study  the  form  of  fes- 
toons, and  to  make  use  of  a  peculiar  order,  or  architecture  of  vases, 
jars,  cannisters,  pedestals,  and  other  inventions,  which  .serve  as 
machines,  to  frame  a  certain  proportionate  assemblage  or  united  mass 
according  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  with  regard  as  well  to  tiie 
different  shapes  and  siies  of  the  several  Jiowertf  as  to  the  harmony  of 
colotrrs  resulting  from  the  whole. 

Shafletbury.     Work;  vol.  iii.  p.  349.      The  Judgment  of  Hercules. 
Introduction. 


•  Thus  the  warm  youth 


through  Jlowery'temptif^  paths,  or  leads  a  life 
Of  fever'd  rapture,  or  of  cruel  care. 

Thornton,    Spring. 

In  Ring  Charles's  collection  was  a  miniature  in  oil  of  this  Queene 
Mary]  by  Antouio  More,  painted  on  a  round  gold  plate,  in  blue 
'  Mvred  velvet  and  gold  tissue  with  skeves  of  fur,  two  red  roses  and 
a  pair  of  gloves  in  her  hand. 

Walpoie*    Anecdotet  of  Painting,  voL  i.  ch.  vi. 

And  thou,  fair  Freedom,  taught  alike  to  feel 
The  rabble's  rage  and  tyrant's  angry  steel ; 
Thou  transitory  ^ti;*r,  alike  undone 
By  proud  contempt,  or  favour's  fost'ring  sun. 

Gotdtmith.     The  Deterted  FiUage. 

Return,  celestial  Mnse ! 
By  whose  bright  fingers  o'er  my  infant  head, 
liull'd  with  immortal  symphony,  were  spread 
Fresh  bays  t^nd/law^rett  of  a  thousand  hues. 

Jonet.     The  Mute  Recalled. 

It  is  Jie  Jtowery  ipecies,  so  remarkable  for  its  weakness  and  mo- 
mentary duration,  that  gives  us  the  liveliest  idea  of  beauty  and  ele- 
gance. Burke.     On  the  Sublime  arid  Beautiful. 


Now  parting  Spring, 


Parent  of  beauty  and  of  song,  has  left 

His  m9Xki\efJtoiwer-embroider'd,  on  the  ground. 

Mailei.     The  Excurtion,  can.  1. 
Simon  Varelst ;  a  real  ornament  of  Charles's  reign,  and  one  of  the 
few  who  have  arrived  at  capital  excellence  in  that  branch  of  the  art, 
was  a  Dutch  JhweT'painter. 

Watpole,     Anecdotet  of  Painting j  ch.  i. 

With  looks  as  mild 

As  ev'ning  suns,  (when  Jlowery-footed  May 
Leads  on  the  jocund  Hours,  when  Love  himself 
Flutters  in  green.) 

T%ompton.     Sicknets,  book  iv. 

It  chanc'd  in  the  dog-days  he  sat  at  his  ease 

In  his  Jlow*r 'Woven  harbour  as  gay  as  you  please. 

Fawkes.     The  Broum  Jug. 


i.  €.  fluting^  playing  on  the  flute. 
See  Flute. 


FLOYT,    1 

Plo'ytino.  J 

Singing  he  was,  or  floy ting  all  the  day, 
He  was  as  frcshe,  as  is  the  monelh  of  May. 

Chaucer,     The  Prologue,  ?.  91. 

\od  many  tijloit  and  litlin^  home 
And  pipes  made  of  grene  corne. 

rd.     The  third  Booke  of  Fame,  fol.  280, 
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FLU'CTUATE,^      Fr.  fluctuer ;  It  fiuUuare  ;  8p.     flit. 
Fluctuant,         yflvHuar ;    Lat.  fluctuare^    from    TUatr. 
Fluctua'tion.    Jfluctus,  a  wave  ;  (fluere,  to  flow.) 
To  flow  or  float,  to  and  fro ;  to  have  the  motion  or  ac- 
tion of  a  wave ;  to  waver  ;  to  be  unsteady,  inconstant,  ^^ 
unsettled,  irresolute,  undecided,  undetermined. 

■ The  Tempter 

New  parts  puts  on,  aud  as  to  passion  mov'd, 
Fluctuatt  disturb'd,  yet  comely  and  in  act 
Rais'd,  as  of  some  great  matter  to  be^in. 

Milton.     Paradise  Lott,  book  iz.  v.  668. 

[The  Papists]  leave  her  [the  Church  of  Christ]  to  be  driven  about 
with  the  whirlpools  of  a  fluctuating  conscience,  or  to  be  toss'd  with 
the  hurricanes  of  tentations,  and  at  last  to  suffer  shipwreck. 

Goodwin.     Workt,  vol.  iv.  part  it  fol.  119. 
The  first  describeth  the  times  of  the  militant  Lhurch,  whether  it  be 
fluctuant,  as  the  ark  of  Noah  ;  or  movable,  as  the  ark  in  the  Wilder- 
ness ;  or  at  rest,  as  the  ark  in  the  Temple  ;  that  is,  the  state  of  the 
Church  in  persecution,  in  remove,  and  in  peace. 

Bacon.     Of  Learmng,  book  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

The  fluctuation  or  pensility  of  the  liowels,  from  the  agitation  of  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  and  from  the  winde  gaihercd  about  thediaphragma, 
are  alike :  therefore  such  as  are  troubled  with  the  hypochondTtaque 
wind,  doe  often  dream  of  navigations,  and  agitations  upon  the  waters. 
Jd.     16.  by  G.  Wats,  book  iv.  ch.  i. 
So  sounds,  so  fluctuates,  the  troubled  sea 
As  the  expiring  tempest  plows  its  way. 

King.     Ruffinus;  or  the  Favourite. 
Teach  mc  how  I  came  by  such  an  opinion  of  worth  and  virtue ; 
what  it  is  which  at  one  time  raises  it  so  hi{?h,  and  at  another  time  re- 
duces it  to  nothing  ;  how  these  disturbances  Kn^  fluctuations  happen. 
Shaftesbury.     Works,  vol.  i.  p.  303.     Advice  to  an  Author,  part  iii. 
sec.  2. 
Wanting  those  principles,  discoverable  only  by  Revelation,  which 
teaches  man's  true  end,  and  which  excites  his  endeavours  to  the 
attainment  of  it,  human  knowledjje  ou\y  fluctuatet  in  the  head,  but 
comes  not  near  the  heart,  where  pcjice  of  mind  is  engendered. 

WarburtoH.     IVorks,  vol.  x.     Sermon  32. 

The  excentricities,  it  is  true,  will  still  vary,  but  too  slowly,  and  to 
so  small  an  extent,  as  to  produce  oo  incon\eniency  (rom  fluctuation  of 
temperature  and  season. 

Patey.     Natural  Theology,  ch,  xxii. 

FLUE,  of  unknown  Etymology.  Phaer  renders 
Concha  by  this  word. 

Peggie,  **  Flew ;  a  narrow  outlet  for  smoke,  to  in 
crease  the  draft  of  air."  North. 

Grose,  "  Flue  ;  the  coping  of  a  gable  or  end  wall  of 
a  house.    Norf,^^ 

Him  Tryton  combrous  bare,  that  galeon  blew  with  whelkid  shell. 
Whose  wrinckly  wreathed  flue,  did  fearful  shril  in  seas  outycll. 

Phaer.     Ftrgil.     AUneidos,  book  x.  sig.  D  d  4. 

FLU'ENCE,  T 

Fli;'ency,  From  flvem^  eniis,  the    present 

Fluent,  n,  participle  of  the  Lat.  fluere  ;  A.  S. 

Flu'ent,  adj.  Jlowan,  to  flow,  q,  v. 

Fli/entlv,  Fluence,  fluency,  fluent,  Rnd  flit- 

Flu'entness,  y  ently,  are  applied  (in  general)  met. 

Flu'ible,  to  B,  flow  or  course  of  style  in  wri- 

Flu'id,  71.  ting  or  speaking,  *c.  an  affluence, 

Fll'id,  adj.  copiousness,    readine.ss    of  speech, 

Flu'idity,  without  hesitation  in  delivery. 

Flu'idness.  J 

He  is  conceited  to  have  a  voluble  and  smart ^i/ence  of  tongue. 
Milton.    Animadversions  upon  the  Remonstrants*  Defence.      Preface. 

We  know  that  S.  W.  hath  ^re^K  fluency  in  the  declamatory  style, 
and  that  Henry  VIll.  was  no  .saint. 

Hammond.      Works,  vol.  ii.   iol.  130.     A  Defence  to  the  teventh 
Chapter  of  the  Tract  of  Schism. 

And  worse  those  hauphty  threai'nings  they  abhor, 
With  fame,  from  Bivs(i.i's  ancient  fighters  brought  ; 

Vain  fame,  the  people's  tru'ited  orator; 

Whose  speech  (ioo  flufntj  their  mistakes  has  wrong^ht. 

Davenant.     Gondibirt,  book  iii.  can.  2. 
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ir'RVCE    ^"^  ***  extraction  Daniel  counselled  the  King  to  dmw  out  of  his 
pnishible  felicity,  and  by  this  method,  while  the  matter  of  worldly 

"^V^  ^oods  reroaineth  fluent  and  transitory,  there  may  be  great  utility 
derived  even  from  the  consideration  of  these  qualities. 

Ahuntoffue,     Devoute  Esmyes,  Treat.  6.  sec.  2. 

For  when  this  humour  of  medisance  springeth  In  the  head  of  the 
coinpaaf,  it  ninncs^i<m//y  in  to  the  less  noble  parts. 

Id.    16,  Tremi.  2.  sec.  2. 

Of  which,  as  long,  as  both  the  grace  and  powre 
His  person  entertainde  ;  she  lou'd  the  man  ; 
And  (at  the  fluents  of  the  ocean 
Nere  earth's  extreame  bounds)  dwelt  with  him. 

Chapman.     A  Hynute  to  Flenut. 

IfitJfuentneiMj  and  consistencie  of  time  has  not  this  inconvenience, 
to  deoy  us  the  taking  a  dimention  of  it 

Mottntague.     Devoute  Enayet^  Treat,  12.  part  ii.  sec.  3. 

Yet  is  it  [the  sea]  not  capable  (being  a  liquid  flmbie  body)  in  the 
greatest  depth  and  wideoesse  of  such  eleuatious  as  we  see  in  high 
inouDtaynous  regions. 

Purehai,    Pilgrimage^  ch.  xiii.  book  v. 

While  the  humour  is  attenuated,  it  is  mor^flMidy  than  it  was  before, 
and  troubleib  the  body  a  great  deal  more,  until  it  be  dried  up  and 
consumed.  Bacon,     Naiural  History,  Cent.  i.  sec  68. 

To  this  he  [Boyle]  adds  a  close  history  oi  flmdity  and  firmness, 
wbich  tends  mightily  to  the  elucidating  of  those  useful  doctrines. 

GlanvU.    Etrny  3.  p.  39. 

We  reason  with  such  fluency  and  fire, 
The  beaux  we  baffle,  and  the  learned  tire. 
Against  her  Prelates  plead  the  Church's  cause, 
And  from  our  Judges  vindicate  the  Laws. 
TtckeU.     An  Epistte/rom  a  Lady  to  a  Gentleman  at  Avignon. 

_^_-^— -. Upborne 

By  frothy  billowes  thousands  float  the  stream 
In  combrous  mail,  with  love  of  further  shore  ; 
Confiding  in  their  handv,  that  sed'lous  strive 
To  cut  the  outrageous  ^venl. 

J.  Phiiipe,     Blenheim. 

It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  in  order  to  follow  him  in  his  quad- 
ratures, they  mnst  find^u<^/«  from  fluxions ;  and  in  order  to  this,  they 
must  know  to  find  fluxious  from  fluents  /  and  in  order  io  find  fluxions, 
they  must  first  know  what  fluxions  are. 

Berkeley.     Worksj  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  71,     The  Analyst. 

I  knew  him  well,  he  was  sagacious,  cunning, 
Fluent  in  words,  and  bold  in  peaceful  councils, 
But  a  cold,  uoacti\e  hand  in  war. 

Bowe,     The  Fair  Penitent,  act  ii. 

He  ought  to  treat  of  the  efl*ect<$  of  diflerent  sorts  of  alimentary  sub- 
stances upon  the  fluids  and  solids  of  a  human  body. 

Arbuthnot.     On  Aliments.     Introduction,  p.  xxxii. 

For  there  may  be  corpuscles  of  such  a  nature  as  considerably  to 
lessen  that  agitation  of  the  minute  parts  by  which  the  fluidity  of 
liquors  and  the  warmth  of  other  bodies,  are  maintained. 
Bknfk.      Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  750.      Of  the  Positive    or  Privative 
Nature  of  Cold. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  case  water  be  not  fluid  upon  the 
account  of  a  congenite  motion  in  the  corpuscles  it  consists  of,  its 
fluidneas  msy  not  proceed  from  the  agitation  of  the  ambient  air,  either 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  surface,  orcoromunicatiug  its  agitation 
to  the  water  by  propagation  of  its  impulse,  through  the  vessell,  that 
interposes  betwixt  them. 

Id,     Jb,   vol.   ii.   p.  571.      The    Experimental  History  of  Cold, 
tit.  14. 

I  could  indeed  more  patiently  bear  to  be  accused  of  wanting  genius, 
flitncjf,  or  elegance,  than  of  wanting  diligence  in  the  exercise  of  that 
office  to  which  your  authority  hath  called  roe. 

Lnah,     Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  2.  lect.  1.     Of  the  Use  and  Design  of 
Poetry. 

Vain  is  the  flow'ry  verse,  when  reasoning  sage 
And  sober  precept  fill  the  studious  page ; 
Enough  if  there  the  fluent  numbers  please, 
Wiih  naUve  clearness,  and  instructive  ease. 

Mason,     Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting, 
For  the  dragoons,  a  wordy  race. 
Not  burthen'd  with  religious  grace. 
Spoke  y7tfeii//y  the  sutlers  tongue. 

Cooper,     Ver-Fert,  can.  3. 


The  second  supposition  is,  that  th«  earth  being  a  nixed  mass  some-  FLUENCB 
whatyliii^,  took  as  it  might  do,  its  present  form,  by  the  joiot  action  of         — 
the  mutual  gravitation  of  its  parts  and  its  rotatory  motion.  FLUSH. 

Paley.    Natural  Theology,  ch.  xxii.     Astronomy. 

Were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  heat,  or  for  a  certain  degree  of  it, 
;k\\  fluids  would  be  frozen. 

fdL     lb,  ch.  xxi.     The  Elements. 

The  grand  importance  of  this  dissoUiug  power,  the  great  oflSce  in- 
deed of  fire  in  the  economy  of  nature,  is  keeping  things  in  a  state  of 
solution,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  state  of  fluidity.  Id.    lb. 

Meditation  is  that  that  doth  take  away  the  darkness  of  the  under- 
standing ;  and  then  for  thefluidness  of  the  understanding,  because  it 
is  apt  to  spring  from  one  thing  to  another  :  Meditation  in  its  very 
nature  is  the  fixing  of  iL 

Bates.     Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  129.     On  Divine  MeditaHen,  ch.  iv. 

FLUGGEA*  in  Botany ^  a  genus  of  the  class  Dioecia, 
order  PerUandria.  Generic  character:  male  flower, 
calyx  five-leaved  ;  corolla  none,  the  rudiment  of  a  pis- 
til :  female  flower,  stile  two-parted ;  stigma  recurved, 
two-cleft ;  berry  four-tseeded,  seeds  arillate. 

One  species,  F,  leucopyrus,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
Willdenow. 

FLUME,  Lye  has  "A.  S.  flum, flumen ^  Lacombe, 
"  Fhtix,  fume,  riviere  ;*'  Jlutnen^  from  the  verb  Jluere  ; 
A.  ^,JloW'an,  to  flow. 

A  stream,  a  river. 

And  al  the  cuntre  of  Judee  wente  out  to  him,  and  alle  men  of 
Jerusalem,  and  thei  weren  baptisid  of  him  in  the  flum  Jordan,  and 
knowlecchiden  her  synnes.  Wichf     Mark,  ch.  i. 

FLUMMERY,  probably  a  corruption  of  FrumerUy, 
q.  V. 

I  allow  of  orange  and  butter-milk  possets,  of  roasted  apples,  fltOn' 
mery,  or  any  other  light  and  cooling  thing  they  call  for. 
Boyle,     Works,  vol.  v.  p.  590.      Experimenta,  Sfc  Okservaiione 
Physicee,  tom.  i. 

The  fifth  book  of  pease-porridge ;  under  which  are  included,  frume- 
tary,  water-gruel,  milk-porridge,  rice-milk,  flumary,  stirabout,  and 
the  like.  King.     Art  of  Cookery. 

FLU'RRY,  v,\     Perhaps  a  corruption  of  Flutter, 
Flu'rry,  n.      }(q,  t?.)    A.   S.  fioteran^  Jivx:tuare, 
volitarey  leviter  et  freqxtenter  movere. 

To  waver,  to  move  lightly  and  inconstantly ;  to  agi- 
tate, to  toss. 

We  therefore  trusted  ourselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  the  boat  was  overset  by  a  sudden yliirry  from  the 
North. 

Swift.     fVorks,  vol.  it.  p.  3.     A  Voyage  to  LUliput, 

But  Fortune,  not  minding  her  ladyship's  thunder. 

And  wiping  her  forehead,  cry'd  "  well  may  you  wonder 

To  see  me  i\i\x%  flurry* d.** 

E.  Moore.     Envy  and  Fortune,     A  Tale  to  Mrs.  Garrick, 

We  were  at  first  quite  flurried  antf  X)nfounded  with  the  hurry  in 
the  garrison,  the  perpetual  noise  of  cannon,  and  the  reports  of  the 
soldiers  going  through  their  firing  exercise. 

Swinburne,     Spain,  Letter  29. 

rhey  are  so  very  noisy  and  impatient  till  the  shew  [the  bull-fight] 
begins,  and  in  such  a  violent  commotion  while  it  lasts,  that  one  is 
kept  io  perpetuall  alarm  and  flurry  of  spirits  for  the  first  or  second 
time  of  assisting  at  this  diversion.  Jd,     lb.  Letter  40. 

FLUSH,  t?.^      See  Flood. 

Flush,  n,     (      Ger.  fliessen^  to  flow;  JIum,  a  flood. 

Flush,  adj.  i      To  flow ;  to  come  or  ru.sh  on  as  a 

Flu'shing.  /flood,  rapidly,  violently;  to  osetflow ; 
to  have  or  give  a  quick  or  sudden  motion,  to  rush,  to 
start ;  io  flow,  as  the  blood  to  the  surface  of  the  body  ; 
and  thus,  to  give  a  bloom  or  redness ;  to  redden ;  to 
give  a  warmth,  to  warm,  to  animate. 

And  it  sounded  vnto  me  euen  as  it  hadde  bene  the  yfiifAyn^rf  noyae 
of  many  waters. 

Bayle.    Image,  part  iii.  sig.  D  7. 
2c2 
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Bat  while  he  tnd  hit  conpenie  like  greedy  wolfea  were  eekyng  after 
leir  pnye,  the  wynde  rose  highe  and  a  great  tempesteous  rage  and 
furious  storm  sodayoely^lMaM  and  drowned  lii.  of  his  grsat  shippet. 
BaU.    Henr^  IT.     TheJSm  Yen. 
And  all  her  vitaU  powras,  with  motioo  nimble 
To  succour  it  [her  heartj  themselves  gan  there  assemble ; 
That  by  the  swift  recourse  otJUMng  blood 

Right  plaine  appeared,  though  she  it  would  dissemble, 
And  &yned  still  her  former  angry  mood, 
Thinking  to  hide  the  depth  by  troubling  of  the  flood. 

Spemtr.    Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  6. 
As  when  a  faulcoo  hath  with  nimble  flight 

Flowne  at  zjbuh  of  ducks  foreby  the  brooke, 

The  trembling  foule  dismayed  with  dreadful  sight 

Of  death,  the  whicb  them  almost  overtooke, 

Doe  hide  themselves  from  her  astooyng  looke 

Amongst  the  flags  and  covert  round  al>out 

Id.  lb.  book  V.  can.  2. 
There  is  Christ's  body  indeed  now,  and  some  few  bodies  else,  Elias, 
and  Moses,  and  Enoch,  who  perhsps  are  there  now  in  their  bodies  ; 
but  the  shosl  and  tbe^ftctA  of  mankind,  whom  all  the  things  there  are 
prepared  for,  and  prepared  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  they  shall 
not  come  Into  it  till  after  the  Resurrection. 

Ooothcm,     Work;  vol.  ii.  part  iiCp.  112. 

- — ■ r"""~  ^^^  ^®  ^*°**  i8,/IittA, 

When  crouching  marrow  in  the  bearer  strong 
Cries  (of  it  selfe)  no  more. 

ShAkepeare.     Timon  of  Athene,  fol.  97. 
■■  — '  Many  hot  inrodes 

Tbej  make  in  Italy,  the  bordere  maritime 
Larke  blood  to  thinke  oo*t  aod^A  youth  reuolt. 

Id,    Antony  and  Cleojintira,  foL  344. 
It  was  not  properly  a  passion,  which  is  a.subitaneous,/fitfA«ii^  .-in- 
deed that  of  his  adultery  wss  from  such  zjlueh  of  passion  j  but  this  of 
Uriah's  murder  was  a  more  continued  distemper,  sedately  stirred,  and 
retained  and  considered  of. 


Worke,  vol.  v.  part  ii.  fol.  163. 
ftit  in  a  man  that  there  ia  a  sympathy  and  fellow  moving  of  the 
^*^yt  together  with  the  motions  of  the  passions,  may  be  prov^  by  the 
pale  colour,  the  ndjtmhing  of  the  face,  the  trembling  of  the  joynts, 
and  panting  and  leaping  of  the  heart  in  fear  and  anger. 

Hoiland,  Plutarch,  fol.  63. 
Afterwards  in  the  progress  of  the  dispute  as  men  are  apt  especially 
when /itfAe</ with  victory  to  grow  both  warmer  and  bolder,  he  [Si. 
Austin]  ventured  to  proceed  further,  and  to  lay  it  down  for  a  maxim, 
thst  any  baptism  was  good  by  whomsoever  administered  in  the  form 
of  words,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
Waierland.  Workt,  vol.  x.  p.  149.  Second  Anewer  in  RepUt  to  Mr 
KebalPi  Anewer.  ^ 

And  as  he  view*d  her  ardent,  o'er  and  o'er 
Love,  gratitude,  and  pity,  wept  at  once  : 
Confus'd  and  fri^hten'd  at  his  sudden  tears 
Her  rising  beauUes./CiMA'^  a  higher  bloom. 

Thornton,     Autumn. 
Rod.  a  burning  purple y|iMAr«  o'er  my  face. 

Howe.     The  Royal  Convert,  act  v. 
Moth.  Is  this  your  game  ?  I  would  not  give  sixpence  for  It !  What, 
you  have  a  passion  for  her  pin-money;  no,  no,  country  ladies  are  not 
woJUuh  of  iL 

Fanburgh.     The  Provoked  Huebandy  act  ii.  sc.  1 . 
The  signs  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  being  depraved,  are  pains 
in  the  stomach  many  hours  after  repast,  nickness,  hickup,  vomiting, 
&/buhing  in  the  ooontenance,  foulness  of  the  tongue. 

Arbuihnot.     0/Alunentt,  Src.  ch.  i.  p.  8.  prob.  2. 
C^odius,  Jiuthed  with  this  victory,  set  fire  with  his  own  hands  to 
the  Temple  of  the  Nymphs ;  where  the  books  of  the  Censors  and  the 
pnblic  registers  of  the  city  were  kept,  which  were  all  consumM  with 
the  &brick  itself. 

Middleton.     Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  p.  434.  sec.  5. 
But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail. 
No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 
No  busy  steps  the  frrass-erown  footway  tread. 
But  all  the  blooming  JUuh  of  life  is  fled. 

Goldsmith.     The  Deterted  Village. 

A  Flush  of  Duch,  as  used  in  the  Citation  from 
Spenser  above,  is  an  obsolete  Sporting  expression, 
whicb  may  be  readily  drawn  from  the  original  meaning. 


FLU 

A  Flvsh  ai  Carda,  in  like  manner,  8igiu6e8  a  hand 
entirely  composed  of  one  and  the  same  suit.  Minshew 
refers  this  last  adaptation  of  the  word  to  Flux. 

FLU'STER,  v^k      Probably  a  corruption  of  Fluth  ; 

Flu'ster,  n.       >in  its  consequential  usage. 

Fli/sterbd,  j  To  warm,  to  animate ;  to  heat; 
and  thus,  to  intoxicate;  to  confuse  or  throw  into  confu- 
sion ;  to  bluster,  to  bustle. 


Three  else  of  Cyprus,  noble  swelling  spirites, 
(That  hold  their  nonours  in  a  wary  distance, 
The  very  elemenu  of  this  wtrrelike  isle,) 
Haiie  I  to  m%\kifltater*d  with  flowing  cups, 
And  they  watch  too. 

Shahtpeare.    The  Moore  ^f  Feniee. 
The  Apostle  seems  here  most  peculiarly  to  have  directed  this  enco- 
mium of  the  Gospel,  as  a  defiance  to  the  philosophers  of  his  time,  the 
JIautring  vain-glorious  Greeks,  who  pretended  so  much  to  magnify, 
and  even  adore  the  wisdom  they  professed. 

South,     Sermone,  vol.  ui.  p.  213. 

But  when  Caska  adds  to  his  natural  impudence  the  Jkiater  of 
a  bottle,  that  whicb  fools  called  fire  when  he  was  sober,  all  men 
abhor  as  outrage  when  he  is  drunk.  7\Uler,  No.  2^. 

Being  plied  with  two  or  three  other  imaginary  bumpera  of  differ- 
ent wines,  equally  delicious,  and  a  little  vexed  with  this  fantastic 
treat,  he  pretended  to  grow  fluetred,  and  gave  the  Barmecide  a  good 
box  on  the  ear,  but  immediately  recovering  himself.  Sir,  says  he,  I 
beg  you  ten  thousand  pardons,  but  I  told  you  before,  that  it  was  my 
misfortune  to  be  quarrelsome  in  my  drink. 

Guardian,  No.  162. 
When  full  of  leal  and  Aristotle, 
And  JItutred  by  the  second  bottle, 
He  taught  the  orator  to  speak 
His  periods  in  cofrecter  Greek. 

Cawthom.     The  Antiguariant. 
The  parish  need  not  to  have  been  in  such  a  Jlutter  with  Molly. 
You  might  have  told   them,  child,  your  grandmother  wore  better 
things  new  out  of  the  shop. 

Fielding,     The  Hittorg  of  a  Foundlimg,  ch.  iz. 

FLUSTRA,  in  Zoolt>gy,  a  genus  of  Flexible  or  Car- 
tilaginous  corals,  established  by  Linnspus,  and  restricted 
by  Lamarck  and  Lamaroux. 

Generic  character.  Corals,  incrusting  or  leaf-like, 
composed  of  short  tubular  celh,  placed  side  by  side 
along  their  whole  length,  or  hollow  in  the  expansion  of 
their  support,  and  separate  from  one  another  ;  they  are 
sometimes  imbricate. 

Pallas  has  changed  the  name  of  this  genus  to  EcharOy 
which  name  has  only  been  adopted  by  Bruguiet^. 

The  genus  contains  several  specie-s  which  want 
further  examination ;  some  are  common  on  our  coast, 
as  F,  foliacea^  and  F.  truncata. 

The  curious  marine  substance  called  Flwttra  arena- 
cea,  has  been  lately  proved  to  be  the  nidus  of  the  eggs 
of  a  species  ofNatica  ;  see  Linn,  Trans, ;  and  probably 
several  other  species  may  be  of  the  same  origin. 

FLUTE,  ».")      Written  by  Chaucer,  Floyt  ;  Dutch, 

Flute,  n.     Vfluyten,  fiuyie  ;  Fr.  Jlettter,  fleute  ;  It. 

Flu'tino.  jjiauto;  Sp.  Jlauta ;  Low  Lat.^tito. 
The  Dutch  Flvyter  (says  Junius)  is,  Tibicen^  tibiam 
inflam,  whom  for  this  reason  they  also  called  flator^ 
a  flando ;  the  Fr.  fiute  is  formed  thus  by  Menage, 
fiare,  fiaium,  flaiuo,  fiatuto,  flalutare,  flautare. 

To  fiute,  is  tibiam  inflate ;  to  blow  into  a  pipe* 

To  flvte,  (in  Architecture,)  to  form  hollows  resem- 
bling the  hollow  or  concavity  of  a  pipe,  when  divided 
lengthways. 

Nowe  likewise  sounded  vp  the  drums,  trumpets,  and  Jtuiee,  which 
would  have  encouraged  any  man,  had  he  never  so  little  heart  or 
courage  in  him. 

Hahlugt,     Fogagee,  Sfc.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  fol.  131.     John  Foxe 
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nXTE.  Th*  hoby,  tagbat  deep,  recorder,  tnd  the,^e  .* 

y^^^^  Bweo  from  tbe  ihrillcst  shauin  uDto  tbe  eomamute. 

'  Anon  they  move 

In  perfect  pbalanz  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  JImtea  and  soft  recorders. 

Milion.    Paradiwe  Lott,  book  i.  L  556. 

"Hie  oars  of  silver,  which  kept  stroke  in  rowing  after  the  sound  of 
iDttsick,  of  Jbaea,  howboTS,  citherns,  viols,  and  such  other  instnimenti 
u  they  played  upon  in  tlie  barge 

Sir  Thanuu  North      Piuiarch,  fol.  763.     Aniomhu. 

Ujfttiedf  with  as  manr  as  the  Ionic,  half  at  deep  as  large ;  the 
listel  or  space  between  tne  grooves,  a  third  of  the  depth ;  yet  not  so 
precisely,  but  that  according  to  the  compass  and  station  of  the  column 
the/atfet  ma^  be  augmented  to  thirty  and  above. 
Eneimt,  JmaeeU&meoug  WritmffM,  0/ jtrokiieoi9  amd  AreAHeceure, 
p.  408. 

The  eaoliculi,  the  bell  nr  burst  under  the  leaves  resembling  Calli- 
fflachiis*s  basket,  under  which  they  are  carv'd,  fall  exactly  with  the 
hollow  of  the^lMr^^.  Id.    lb. 

If  a  stage  player,  be  it  a  man  or  woman,  a  charioteer,  gladiator,  race- 
ronner,  a  fenecr,  a  practicer  of  Olympian  gamea,  a  JUtie-playery  a 
iidler,  a  harper,  a  dancer,  an  alehouse-keeper,  come  to  torn  Christian  ; 
either  let  bim  give  over  these  professions,  or  else  be  rejected. 

Pryrmtf.     Hithw»Jlf€uHTj  part  i.  act  vii.  sc.  3. 
Th«  breathing^tf/e'«  soft  notes  are  heard  around. 
And  tbe  shriu  trumpets  mix  their  silver  sound. 

Pope.     January  and  May. 
From  yon  high  cliff  I  plunge  into  tbe  main  ; 
Take  the  last  present  of  thy  dying  swain  : 
And  cease  my  silent ^u/e,  the  sweet  Msnalian  strain. 

Dryden.     Pirgil.     Pattorat  8. 
— ^^— ^— — ^—  A  Faun  before  me  stood ; 
Ajfute  he  held,  which,  as  he  softly  blew, 
The  feathered  warblers  to  the  sound  he  drew  ; 
Then  to  my  hand  the  precious  gift  consign'd. 

Sir  William  Jonew.    Arcadia, 

The  Translators  of  our  English  Bible  have  in  two  in- 
stances employed  the  word  Flute  to  render  the  Hebrew 
name  of  some  instrument  of  music ;  but,  as  it  would 
seem,  with  very  little  precision.  It  occurs  first  in  the 
account  of  the  anointment  of  Solomon  as  King ;  *'  and 
all  the  people  came  up  ailer  him,  and  the  people  piped 
with  pipet,"  (I  Kings,  i.  40,)  to  which  in  the  margin  is 
appended F/ix/e9.  The  same  word  in  Jeremiah,  xlviii.  36, 
is  rendered  pipes,  without  any  marginal  reading ;  which, 
periiaps,  might  have  been  advantageously  omitted  in 
the  firei  instance.  The  original  Hebrew  is  Q^'jbrp; 
the  radix  of  which*  \r7ll*  means,  as  the  Lexicogpraphers 
interpret  it,  perforari,  and  saiiare  ;  two  distinct  senses, 
tbe  connection  of  which  is  not  yery  obvious ;  and  of 
which  the  second  has  been  adopted  by  the  Septuagint, 
ex^ptvov  Iv  x®/***'* ;  ^^^  ^y  ^^  Translators  of  the  ChaU 
dec  Paraphrase,  canebat  choris.  Flutes  are  again 
mentioned  among  the  instruments  which  accompanied 
the  adoration  of  the  golden  image  set  up  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, (Daniel,  iii.  5,  &c.)  The  Hebrew  HP^'pltptt »« 
derived  from  the  radix  5*^8},  sibilare  ;  and  in  the  sense 

of  hissingt  which  scarcely  belongs  to  the  Flute,  it  is 
employed  in  Job,  xxvli.  23,  and  Zechariah,  x.  8. 

Of  the  wind  instruments  of  Greece  and  Rome  which 
have  been  translated  Flutes,  little  or  nothing  can  be 
asserted  with  certainty  ;  and  we  shall  refer  our  readers 
at  once  to  the  elaborate  work  of  Bartholinus,  de  Tihiis 
Vderum,  rather  than  attempt  any  abridgement  of  the 
numerous  and  contradictory  opinions  which  have  been 
advanced  respecting  them.  Thus  much,  however,  is 
plain,  that  the  Traverse,  Helvetian,  or  German  Flute, 
the  invention  of  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  moderns 
by  Galilei  and  Mersennus,  was  plainly  not  unknown  in 


Rome.     There  is  a  statue^  celebrated  as  the  Piping  FLUTE. 
Faun,  in  the  hands  of  which  this  instrument  is  found  5      |™«d 
and  it  is  also  represented  in  a  tesselated  pavement  of  a  F\^^^^ 
Temple  ofFortuna  Firiiis  at  RoAie,  erected  by  Sylla.  ""^ 

Sir  John  Hawkins  has  adopted  from  Borel  an  amus- 
ing derivation  of  the  word.  There  is  a  small  Eel  in  the 
Sicilian  Seas,  Fluta,  which  has  seven  holes  on  each 
side  below  the  gills ;  and  as  the  holes  of  the  Flute  are 
the  same  in  number,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  named 
from  this  Fish.  '^ 

The  modem  Flute  is  of  two  kinds :  1.  the  Flute 
a  bee,  with  a  beak  or  mouth-piece,  known  also  as  the 
English  Flute,  Flauto  driito,  and  Fistula  dulcis,  which 
is  now  seldom  to  be  met  with;  although  Hawkins 
informs  us  that  it  once  was  a  constant  appendage  to 
a  man  of  fashion.  He  very  ludicrously  describes  a 
portrait  of  the  Poet  Hughes,  painted  when  he  was 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  (he  was  bom  in  1677,) 
"  wherein  he  is  representeid  in  a  full  trimmed  blue  suiC 
with  scarlet  stockings,  rolled  above  his  knees,  a  large 
white  perake,  and  playing  on  a  Flute  near  half  an  ell 
long,"  {Hist.  ofMus.  iv.  481.)  2.  The  German  FluU, 
which  is  blown  from  a  hole  in  the  side. 

The  Flute  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Recorder, 
although  it  is  often  confounded  with  it.  The  latter  is 
a  Flageolet,  as  may  be  plainly  known  from  Lord  Bacon's 
Natural  History,  (Cent.  ii.  187  ;  iii.  221.)  As  late  as 
the  year  1704,  in  which  The  New  Flute  Master  was 
published,  the  musical  notation  for  the  Flute  was  repre- 
sented by  dots.  A  stave  of  eight  lines  answered  to 
the  holes  of  the  instrument,  the  uppermost  being  for  the 
thumb ;  and  according  to  the  position  of  the  dots,  the 
holes  were  to  be  stopped  or  opened.  Thus,  eight  dots 
would  signify  F,  all  the  holes  being  stopped,  and  so  on. 

Hawkins  appears  to  have  entertained  but  little  tole- 
ration for  this  instmment,  which  he  describes  as  always 
being  out  of  tune,  and  therefore  as  excluded  from 
concerts.  There  is,  however,  a  smaller  and  less  imper- 
fect instmment,  which  has  been  admitted  imder  the 
name  of  the  CoTUxrt  Flute, 

FLU'TTER,  v.^      A.  S.  Jloteran  ;  D.  vledderen  ; 

Flu'tter,  n.       >G./latteren,flotteren;  Syife.jfiadra. 

Fli/tterino.  J  VoUtare,  leviter  et  frequenter  mo- 
vere,  palpitare;  to  fly  or  flit,  to  move  lightly  and  fre- 
quently. A  frequentative  fit)m  the  A.  S.Jhw-an,  to 
flow  or  float. 

To  move  as  any  thing  Jloating,  when  shaken  by  the 
wind ;  and  thus,  to  shake  quickly  ;  to  vibrate  ;  met.  to 
be  unsteady  or  inconstant ;  to  waver  in  uncertainty. 

*  Vain-glorious  man,  when  Jfuttering  wind  does  blow 
In  his  light  winges,  is  lifted  up  to  skie. 

Spenter.    Faerie  Queene^  book  ii.  can.  3.  - 
Suddenly  an  innumerable  flight 

Of  harmefull  fowles  about  i\i9Lm  fluUeriv^  eride. 
And  with  their  wicked  winges  them  ofke  did  smight, 
And  sore  annoyed,  groping  in  that  griesly  night. 

Id.     lb.  book  ii.  can.  12. 
Answ.  Set  the  grave  councils  up  upon  their  shelves  again,  and 
string  them  hard,  lest  their  various  and  jangling  opinions  pot.  their 
leaves  into  di  flutter. 
Milton.  Animadvertioni  upon  Remonstrant^  Defence^  8fe.  vol.  i.  fol.  83. 

I  may  be  applauded  by  the  lookers  on,  as  brave  and  full  of  fortitude. 
When  the  bates  and  flutteringt  of  a  conscience  within  shall  blow  up 
coles,  and  kindle  nothing  but  flames  that  shall  consume  roee. 

Fellham.     BetolveU. 

Our  thoughts  are  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  who  flutten  the  more  bccauso 
of  its  confinement,  so  our  thoughts  are  apt  to  run  axtrayingly  out, 
when  we  confine  them  to  such  a  duty  as  this  [divine  meditation^  is. 

Batet,     fVorki,  vol.  iii.  p.  125.     On  Divine  Meditation,  cfa.  iii. 
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FLU 


FLU 


FLUTTER.  So  have  1  seen  in  black  and  while 

A  prating  thing,  a  magpye  hight, 

FLUX.  Majestically  stalk ; 

^  j^      -^  >  A  stately,  worthless  animal, 

That  plies  the  tongue,  and  wags  the  tail, 
All  6utter,  pride  and  talk. 

Pope»    Ariemma. 

But  all  the  gentler  morals,  such  as  play 

Thro*  life's  more  cultur'd  walks  and  charm  the  way. 

These,  far  dispersed,  on  tim*rous  pinions  fly, 

To  sport  and^«//er  in  a  kinder  sky. 

Gddrmith,     The  TraveUtr. 

Ev*n  now  thon  *it  nightly  seen  to  add 
One  insect  to  \\\e  fluttering  crowd  ; 

And  still  thy  trifling  heart  is  glad, 
To  join  the  vain,  and  court  the  proud. 

Byrtm,    Poems,  vol.  iv.  p.  247.     To  a  Youthful  Friend, 

She  stayed  to  hear  the  mourner  sing, 

The  rest,  to  nature  true, 
Thft  flutter  of  the  gayer  wing, 

Tne  vacant  song  pursue. 

Lovihond,     Stetnzat. 


Flux  (the  disease)  is  sometimes 
in  our  old  authors  written  Ftix,  Lat. 
fluX'VJis  ftom  fluere^flumtm^  to  Jlow. 
To  Jiux,  is  to  reduce  from  a  solid 
to  a  fluid  or  liquid  state ;  and  thus, 
^to  melt ;  also,  to  pass  out,  clear  or 
cleanse  out,  to  pur^e. 

FluXy  the  noun,  is  a  flowing 
(away ;)  an  issue  or  passag'e ;  a 
flowing  (together,)  a  confluence,  a 
concourse. 

For  fluxions  in  Mathematics^  see  the  Treatise  on  The 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculi. 


FLUX.  c. 

Flux,  n. 

Flux,  adj. 

Flu'xation, 

Flu'xible, 

Fluxi'lity, 

Fli/xion, 

Flu'xionary, 

Flu'xist, 

Flu'xive, 

Flu'xure. 


— ^— — ^— ^—  And  wenne  ich  dranke  late 
Ich  have  M,flux  of  a  foul  mouth,  wel  fyf  dayes  after. 

Piers  Plouhman.     Vision,  r 


95. 


And  fondede  hem  fro  foul  uveles.  fevers  zxid  fluxes. 

Id.     lb.  fol.  368. 

And  Id  a  womman  that  hodde  a  blodi  flix  twelve  yeer  neighede 
bihynde  &  touchide  the  hemme  of  his  cloth. 

Wiclif.     Matthew,  eh.  ix. 

The  28th,  [Jan.  1595,]  at  four  of  the  clocke  in  the  morning,  our 
General,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  departed  this  lite,  hauin;^  bene  extremely 
sicke  of  Wxuflure^  which  began  the  ni^lit  before  to  stop  on  him. 
Uaklujft.     Voyage^  Sfc.  vol.  iii.  fol.  583.     Sir  Francis  Drake, 

For  in  the  nyght  they  could  suffre  no  thyn^e  on  them,  and  so  slept 
all  naked,  and  in  the  mornyns^  colde  toke  them  or  they  were  ware, 
and  that  caste  them  into  feuers  ?Lnd  flyxes  without  remedy  ;  and  as 
well  dyed  great  men  as  meane  people. 

Lord  Bemers,     Froissart.     Cronyc/e,  vol.  ii.  ch.  103. 

Some  fainc  that  these  should  be  the  cateract?  of  heauen,  which 
were  all  opened  at  Noe's  flood.  But  1  think  them  rather  to  be  such 
fluxions  and  eruptions  as  Aristotle,  in  his  booke  de  Mundo,  saith  to 
chance  in  the  sea. 

Uakluyt.     Voyage,  fy:.  vol.  ii.  partii.  fol.  21.     Mr.  John  Lock. 

Surely,  that  God  is  mercifull,  that  will  admit  offences  to  bo  ex- 
piated by  the  sigh,  And  fluxed  eyea. 

Felthatn.     Resolve  89. 

The  next  year  was  calamatous,  bringing  strange  fluxes  upon  men, 
and  murrain  upon  cattle. 

Milton,     History  of  England^  book  vi. 

1.  OxTEL.    Tis  not  the  wind,  sure  ; 

Ttjat's  still  and  calm,  no  noise,  no^acx  of  waters. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Pilgrim,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

The  sectaries  ofThales  and  Pythagoras,  together  with  the  Stoicks, 
do  say,  that  the  matter  is  variable,  mutable,  alterable,  and  fluxible, 
all  wholly  thorow  the  uoivcrsali  world. 

Holland,     Plutarch,  fol.  666. 


But  the  evening  deawes  cause  them   [pearles]  to  be  soft  and    FLIX. 
fluxible.  Holland.    Ammumus,  fol.  238.    Juliamu.     "s^m^y^ 

For  the  fluxibilitg  of  human  nature  is  so  great,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
if  errors  should  have  crept  in,  the  ways  being  so  many ;  but  it  is 
a  great  wonder  of  God  that  none  should  ever  creep  in. 
Hammond,     fVorks,  vol.  ii.  p.  693.     The  Lord  Faulklands  Reply. 

The  dog  hath  need  of  no  such  testimony  of  logicians,  for  false  it  is 
and  counterfeit,  because  it  is  the  smell  of  itself  and  scent  of  the  nose, 
which  by  the  tract  of  the  foot  and  the  fluxion  of  the  odour  coming 
from  th&  beast,  sheweth  him  which  way  it  fled. 

Holland.     Plutarch,  fol  7S8. 

And  this  is  wrought  the  rather,  by  means  of  those  fluxions  which 
rest  upon  waters,  looking-glasses,  or  any  such  mirrors  bj  way  of  re- 
percussion. Id.    Jb,  fol.  594. 

Their  arguments  are  as  fluxive  as  liquor  spilt  upon  a  table;  which 
with  your  tingcr  you  may  draine  as  you  will. 

Ben  Jonson.     Discoveries,  UA,  104. 

These  often  bath*d  she  in  her  fltixive  eyes, 
And  often  kiss'd,  and  often  'gan  to  tear. 

Shakspeare.     A  Lover^s  Complaint. 

Longer  from  tears  that  could  not  stay  a  whit, 
Whose  influence  [heaven's]  on  every  lower  source. 

From  the  swoln  fluxure  of  the  clouds  doth  shake 

A  rank  impostume  upon  every  lake. 

Dragton.     The  Barow^  Wars. 

Twas  he  that  ^^\e  our  Senate  piKges, 
And  fluxt  the  House  of  many  a  burgess. 

Butler.     Hudibras,  part  ii«  can.  1. 

Apollo  heard  ;  and  suppliant  as  he  stood, 

His  heavenly  hand  restraiu'd  the ^lu:  of  blood. 

Pope.     Homer.     Iliad,  book  xvi. 

They  [the  Siamese]  believe  a  continual^uxa/ion  and  transmigralioo 
of  souls  trom  eternKy. 

Leslie.     Short  Method  with  the  Deists. 

Our  experiments  seem  to    teach,  that    the  supposed  aversion  ot 
nature  to  a  vacuum  is  but  accidental,  or  in  consequence,  partly  ol  the 
weight  and  fluidity,  or  at  least,  fluxilitg  of  the  bodies  here  below. 
Bogle.    lPorAsj\o\.  i.p  75.  New  Blxperimenis,  Phystco-Mechanical, 
Touchitig  the  Spring  of  Air. 

Habit  so  foul !  there  is,  in  short. 
Nothing  but  salivation  for*t! 
But  what  cau  salivation  do? 
It  has  hetn  fluxt.  and  refluxt  too. 

Bgrom.     Verses  on  a  Black  Bob  Ifig. 

Our  argument  for  such  a  translation   is  the  flux  nature  of  li\in^ 
languages. 
Archbishop  Newcombe.     Essays.     Translation  of  the  Bible,  p.  233. 

The  only  idea  probably  which  this  term  [dissoUes]  raised  in  tne 
reader's  mind,  was  tiiat  of  fire  mellin^j  metals,  resins,  and  some  other 
substances,  fluxing  ores,  running  glass,  and  as>>i.sting  us  in  many  ol 
our  operations,  chyinical  or  culinary. 

Paley.     Natural  Theolitgy,  ch.  xxi.     The  Elements. 

Although  it  be  scarcely  possible  to  penetrate  to  the  fountains  of  thij 
celestial  Nile,  yet  it  may  surely  be  allowed  us  to  pursue  the  meander* 
of  the  stream,  to  mark  the  flux  and  reflux  of  its  waters,  and  even  to 
.conduct  a  few  rivulets  into  the  adjacent  plains. 

Louth.     Lecture  2.  vol.  i.  p.  46. 
The  method  of  fluxions  is  the  general  key,  by  help  whereof  the 
modern  mathematicians  unlock  the  secrets  of  geometry,  and  conse- 
quently of  nature. 

Berkeley,     Works,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.     The  Analyst,  p  6. 

Even  so  it  cannot  be  denied  that  you  may  apply  the  rules  of  the 
fluxionary  method.  Id.     lb,  p.  52. 

Qu.  43.  Whether  an  algebraist,  fluctionist,  geometrician,  or 
demonstrator  of  any  kind  can  expect  indulgence  for  obscure  principles 
or  incorrect  reasonings.  Id,     Jb,  p.  88. 

Why  humour  (as  'tis  ens)  we  thus  define  it, 
To  be  a  quality  of  air  or  water, 
And  in  it>elf  holds  these  two  properties. 
Moisture  and  fluxure. 
Fielding.     Works,  vol.  xiv.  p.  118.     The  Covent  Ottrden  Journal, 
No.  55. 
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FLY. 


FLV. 


A.  S.  fte-an,  Jltog-an;  volare  ; 
D.  vliegen;   Ger.   vliegen;    Swe. 

Jlyga.    See  Flee,  and  Flight, 
ante. 

To  fly  and  iofiee^  are  by  usage 
distinguished :  the  former  very 
commonly  implying  the  motion  of 

Swings,  the  latter  not. 

To  move,  go  or  pass  away, 
quickly,  speedily  ;  with  the  speed 
or  quickness  of  a  bird  on  the 
wing ;  to  move  or  remain,  or  cause 
to  move  or  remain,  in  the  air,  like 
a  bird;  to  escape,  to  evade,  to 
avoid. 


FLY,  V. 

Fly,  n. 

Fly'er, 

Fly'inq, 

Fly-bitten, 

Fly-blow,  v. 

Fly-blow,  n. 

Fly-boat, 

Fly-catchee, 

Fly-fish, 

Fly-fisher, 

Fly-fishing, 

Fly-flap, 

PLY-K.IND, 

Fly-maeino, 

Fly-slow, 

Fly-timb. 

And  yo  he  wu  yslowe  an  hey,  &  ne  cow]ye  not  a  li^^te, 
A  douQ  mid  so  gret  eir  to  ^e  er^e  he  fel  and  pi^te, 
bat  al  to  peses  be  to  rof,  )?at  beter  hym  hadde  ybe 
Uaue  bi  leued  ^er  doune,  J^an  yierned  for  Vojie. 

R.  Gloucester^  p.  29. 

The  fuz  answered,  in  faith  it  shal  be  don ; 
And  as  he  spake  the  word  a)  sodently 
The  cok  brake  from  his  mouth  deliverly, 
And  high  upon  a  tree  he  Jlew  anon. 

Chaucer.     The  NanncM  Preetiet  Tale,  v.  15423. 
Aleia  answered ;  I  count  him  nat  a^ie. 

Id,     The,  Revet  Ta/e,  v.  4190. 

And  the  fowles  tiiSktJIowe  forth. 

PierM  Plouhman,     Vision, 

But  this  Neptune  his  herte  in  vayne 
Hath  upon  robberie  sette, 
The  brid  isjiowej  and  he  was  let, 
the  fayre  made  is  hym  escaped. 

Gower,     Con/,  Am,  book  v.  fol.  1 17. 
But  I  dare  take  this  on  honde. 
If  that  she  had  wynges  two, 

She  wolde  have.^otre»  him  tho.         Jd,     lb.  fol.  104. 
Bat  to  conclude,  much  worth  in  litle  writte, 
The  highest ^iN^  hauke  will  stoupe  at  laste. 

Gascoigne,    Dan  Barthohmeto  of  Bath. 
That  is  to  witte,  the  grounde  &  foundacion  of  fayth,  without  which 
had  ready  before,  all  the  spiritual  coumfort  that  any  man  maye  speake 
of  can  neuer  auaile  ^flye. 
Sir  Thomas  Afore,     Workes,  fol.  1143.     A  Dialogue  of  Coumfort, 

The  15th  we  had  leaue  to  depart  with  ajly-boat  laden  with  sugar 
that  came  from  Sant-Thome. 
Hakbuft.     Voyage,  Sfc,  voL  ii.  part  ii.  fol  132.    The  State  qf  Angola. 

, He  with  a  constant  mind 

Man's  beastliness  so  loaths,  that^yiji^  human  kind. 

The  black  and  darksome  nights,  the  bright  and  gladsome  days 

Indifferent  are  to  him,  his  hope  on  God  that  stays. 

Dragton.     Poly^Unon,  song  13. 
Of  all  the  race  of  silver-winged  flie$ 

Which  doe  possess  the  empire  of  the  aire, 
Betwixt  the  centred  earth,  and  azure  skies 
Was  none  more  favourable,  nor  more  fair. 

Spenser.     Muiopoimoi. 
With  courage  charge,  with  comeliness  retire, 

Vake  good  their  ground,  and  then  relieve  their  guard, 
Withstand  the  ent'rer,  then  pursue  the^y^. 
New  form  their  battle,  shifting  ev'ry  ward. 

Drayton.     The  Barons^  Wars,  book  ii. 
In  vaine  the  Welsh  wild  mountaines  fence 

The  flier  from  his  foe, 
Or  Geroeth  castell,  when  as  flames 
Throughout  the  buildings  goe. 

IVamer.    Albion's  England,  book  iv.  ch.  six. 
So  dso  faith  is  expressed  by  coming  to  him,  which  implies  not  so 
much  a  perawision  that  a  man's  sins  are  forgiven  by  God,  as  a  recourse 


to  him,  to  forgive  them,  as  ^flying  to  him  that  is  gncious,  and  chosen 
by  God  on  purpose.  Goodwin.     Works,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  fol.  76. 

For  thy  walles  a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  storie  of  the  prodigaUj 
or  the  Germane  hunting  in  waterworke,  is  worth  a  thousand  of  these 
bed-hangings,  and  these  flye^bitten  tapistries. 

Shakspeare.    Henry  IF,     Second  Part,  fol.  80. 

— ; Foole,  O  foolel 

Thinkst  thou  these  slaves,  having  so  faire  a  marke, 
Wou*d  not  be  shooting  P  yes,  they  wou'd,  they  have, 
Evadue  la  flye-blowne^  I  cannot  love  her. 

Rawlins.     The  Rebellion^  act  iv.  sc.  1. 
So  poor  in  practice  too,  that  you  would  plead 
A  need^  client's  cause,  for  a  starv'd  hen, 
Or  hall  a  little  loin  of  veal,  though  y?y-6/ou;ii. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     The  Spanish  Curate^  act  iii«  sc.  1. 
rieget  you  those  as  fast,  and  thick  ba  flies-blows. 

Id,     The  Custom  of  the  Country,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 
Captain  George  Weymouth  made  a  voyage  of  discouery  to  the 
north- west,  with  two  Jiie-hoals  set  forth  by  the  Muscouie  company. 
Purchas,     Pilgrimage,  book  viii.  ch.  iii.  sec.  3. 
Wliich  at  th'  high  altar  doth  the  chalice  vaile 
With  SLhroad  flie-flappe  of  a  peacocke's  tayle. 

Hall.    Saiire  7,  hook  \r. 
Rich.  Norfolke  :  for  thee  remaines  a  heauier  doom. 
Which  I  with  some  unwillingnesse  pronounce, 
'The^ye-f/ou7  houres  shall  not  determinate 
The  datelesse  limit  of  thy  diere  exile. 

Shakspeare.    Richard  II.  fol.  26. 

She  knows  your  love ! 

Cleom.  She  must  have  known  it  long, 
But  warily  affects  an  ignorance 
Thvii  flies  the  notice  of  it. 

Southern,     The  Spartan  Dasne^  act  L  sc.  1. 
The  fliers  now  a  doubtful  fight  maintain 
While  the  fleet  horse  in  squadrons  scour  the  plain. 

Rowe,     Lucan,  book  iv. 
The  youth  was  puzzled — should  he  go 
And  scale  a  convent  ?  would  that  do.^ 
Is  nun's  flesh  always  good  and  sweet  Y 
Fly-bloum  sometimes,  not  fit  to  eat. 

Somervite,     The  Inquisitive  Bridegroom, 
Tis  true,  they  write  with  ease,  and  well  they  may; 
Flyblows  are  gotten  every  summer's  day. 
The  Poet  does  but  buz,  and  there's  a  Play. 

Dryden,     Epilogue  to  the  Husband  his  own  Cuckold. 
There  was  more  need  of  a  Brutus  iu  Domitian's  days  to  redeem  or 
mend,  than  of  a  Horace,  if  he  had  been  living,  to  laugh  at  a  fly* 
catcher.  Id.     Dedication  to  Juvenal,  fol.  39. 

I  shall  next  give  you  some  other  directions  for  flyflsksng-,  such  as 
are  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Barker,  a  gentleman  that  hath  spent  much 
time  in  fishing.  Walton.    Angler,  part  i.  eh.  v. 

I  will  freely  give  you  such  directions  as  were  lately  given  to  me  by 
an  ingenious  brother  of  the  angle,  ao  honest  man,  and  a  most  vx- 
ceUeni  fly-flsher.  Id,     76.  part  i.  ch.  v. 

The  fly-kind,  if  under  that  name  we  comprehend  all  other  flymg" 
insects,  as  well  such  as  have  four  as  such  as  have  but  two  wiugs,  of 
both  which  kinds  there  are  many  subordinate  genera  will  be  found  in 
multitude  of  species,  to  equal,  if^  not  exceed,  both  the  foremention'd 
kinds.  Ray.     On  the  Creation,  part  i.  p.  23. 

And  if  he  hit  to  make  h\%flie  right,  and  have  the  luck  to  hit,  also, 
where  there  is  store  of  trouts,  a  dark  day  and  a  right  wind;  he  will 
catch  such  store  of  them,  as  will  encourage  him  to  grow  more  and 
more  in  love  with  the  art  of  fly-making, 

Walton,    Angler,  part  i.  ch.  ii. 

"Your  care,"  said  Gatimoxin,  "is  needless;  they  will  not  fly; 
they  come  to  die  at  the  feet  of  their  sovereign."     Such  should  be  the 
disposition  and  resolution  of  the  disciples  and  soldiers  of  Christ. 
Bishop  Home,     Works,  vol.  i.  p.  271.     Essays  and  Tkamghts  on 
various  Subjects* 

On  the  forehead  he  [Holbein]  painted  ^fly,  and  sent  the  picture 
to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  designed,  the  gentleman  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  piece,  went  eagerly  to  brush  off  the^y,  and  found  tb« 
deceit.  Waipole,    Anecdotes  of  Painting,  ch,W, 
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FLY.  I  have  wen  a  corious  engiine  compounded  of  wheels,  screws,  and 

'       pttlleyt,  whereby  a  lady  with  a  single  hair  of  her  head  might  raise  a 

FLYING,  stooe  of  two  hundred  weights   the  hair  was  fast'oed  to  a  wheel 
.._^       ^-  something  like  thtfyer  of  a  jack. 

>f    ~  Search.    Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  part  i.  cb.  iii. 

During  our  course  fh>m  TenerifTe  to  Bonavista  we  saw  great  num- 
bers of  flying-Jlihy  which  from  the  cabin  windows  appear  beautifuU 
beyond  imaginatiott^  their  sides  having  the  colour  ana  brightness  of 
burnished  silver.  Cm/I.     royage$y  vol.  L  book  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  17. 

In  teasing  ^y-ltmr,  dank  and  frosty  days, 
With  unctuous  liquids,  or  the  lees  of  oil, 
Rub  their  soft  skins  between  the  parted  locks. 

Dfftr,     Th€  Fleece,  book  i. 

A  My 'boat  or  Flighty  in  the  above  Citation  from 
Purchas,  is  a  largre  flat-bottomed  Dutch  vessel  with  a 
high  stern.  They  are  chiefly  used  in  the  Coasting 
trade,  and  their  burthen  sometimes  amounts  to  800  tons. 

Natalis  Comes  (vii.  16)  has  not  ill  explained  the 
probable  origin  of  the  celebrity  which  has  been  assigned 
Dsdblus.  to  Dsdalus  as  the  inventor  of  a  method  of  Fltino. 
Ships,  he  says,  before  the  time  of  that  artist,  were  im- 
pelled only  by  oars ;  when  Dsdalus  escaped  from  the 
tyranny  of  Minos,  he  employed  sails.  He  himself  suc- 
ceeded in  the  adoption  of  the  expedient,  but  his  son 
Icarus  was  unhappily  wrecked  by  the  unskilfulness 
of  his  helmsman,  and  the  fancy  of  the  Poets  readily 
ennobled  the  adventure  into  its  present  received  form. 

Of  the  wooden  Dove  of  Archytas  (maris  tt  ierrtB  men- 
tor) we  have  already  made  mention,  together  with  some 
other  similar  pieces  of  mechanism,  under  the  head 
Flying  AUTOMATON;  and  they  have  been  commemorated  by 
Automata  Du  Bartas  also  in  the  following  lines,  to  which  we 
shall  append  Josuah  Sylvester's  version,  as  a  proof 
of  the  extraordinary  power  possessed  by  that  laborious 
writer^  of  transfusing  into  another  language  not  only 
the  meaning  but  even  the  very  dullness  of  his  original. 

Mai*  t artifice  Humain  ne  produii  teulemeni 

Une  mane  tana  ame,  un  eorpt  tana  mouvement ; 

AM  ilpeuple  lea  airt  itun  volant  exercite, 

Uamnuatx  bigarrex  ;  le  Tarentm  Archite, 

(Prince  docte  et  vaiUant)  /U  mm  Pigeon  de  bait 

Qui  poutti  par  f  accord  de  divert  contrepoia 

Se  guindoit  par  le  del.     Que  diray-je  de  FAigle 

JMmt  un  docte  Aleman  honore  nottre  tieele  f 

Aigle  quiy  dealogeant  de  la  tnaiatreate  main 

AUa  loin  au  devant  tTun  Empereur  Germain : 

Et  Fay  ant  rencontr^,  aoudain  ttune  aiie  accorte 

Se  toumant  le  auyvoitjuaq'au  teuil  de  la  parte 

Dujbrt  Nurembergeoia,  que  let  pUiera  dorex. 

Lea  tapiatex  ehemint,  let  area  elabourex. 

Lea  foudroyana  canona,  ny  lajeuneaae  itnellef 

Ny  le  chenu  Setiat,  n*honoroyent  tant  comme  elie. 

IMJour  que  cet  Ouvrier,  pku  d*etbatt,  que  de  mett. 

En  prive  fettoyuit  tet  t^igneurt  plus  atmeZf 

Une  Mouche  defer,  dans  ta  main  receive 

Prit  tant  aide  d'autruy  ta  gatllarde  valine. 

Fit  une  entiere  ronde,  et  puitj  d'un  cerceau  lat, 

Comme  ayantjugement,  se  percha  tur  ton  brat. 

Btprit  vrayment  divin^  qui  dant  tetiroit  etpace 

Du  corpt  d'un  moucheron  peut  trmwer  prou  de  place 

Pour  tant  de  eantrepoida,  chainettea  et  rettort. 

Qui  hty  tervoyent  iTetprit,  dtetperon,  et  de  mort. 

Le  tixiesmejour  dela  tepmaine. 
But  th*  art  of  Man  not  ooely  can  compack 
Features  and  forms  that  life  and  niotion  lack ; 
But  also  fill  the  aire  with  painted  shoals 
Of  flying  creatures  (artificial  fowls.) 
The  Tarentines*  valient  and  learned  lord, 
Archytas,  made  a  wooden  Dove,  that  soar'd 
Above  the  Welkin,  by  ih'  accorded  sleights 
And  counterpoise  of  sundry  little  weights. 
Why  should  I  not  that  wooden  Eagle  mention, 
(A  learned  Gennan's  late  admired  invention) 
Which  mounting  from  his  fist  that  framed  her 
flew  far  to  meet  an  Almain  Emperoar; 


And  having  met  bim,  with  her  nimble  train,  FLYINQ. 

And  wearv  wings,  turning  about  again,  ^--m-^-^^ 

Followed  dim  close  unto  the  castle  gate  , 

Of  Norembeig ;  whom  all  the  showes  of  state, 
Streets  hang'd  with  arras,  arches  curious  built, 
Loud  thundering  canons,  columns  richly  gilt, 
Gray-headed  Senate,  and  youth's  gallantise 
Orac*t  not  so  ranch  as  onely  this  device. 
Once,  as  this  artist  (with  more  mirth  than  meat,) 
Feasted  some  friends  that  he  esteemed  great. 
From  under  his  hand  an  iron  Fly  flew  out ; 
Which  having  flowne  a  perfect  round-about. 
With  weary  wings  retnm'd  unto  her  master, 
And  (as  judicious)  on  hit  arms  she  plac't  her. 
O  divine  wit !  that,  in  the  narrow  womb 
Of  a  small  Fly,  could  finde  suiBcient  room 
•    For  all  those  springs,  wheels,  counterpoiz  and  chains 
Which  stood  instead  of  life,  and  spur,  and  rains. 

The  Eagle  and  the  Fly  described  in  the  above  lines 
are  attributed  by  Peter  Ramus  (Schol.  Math,  ii.  p.  62, 
£d.  1599)  to  Regiomontanus,  Jean  de  Montroyal,  so 
called  from  his  native  place  Mons  Regius,  or  Koningrg- 
berg  in  Franconia,  though  his  simple  and  less  dignified 
name  was  John  Muller.  The  Emperor  was  Charles  V. ; 
for  whose  attachment  to  mechanical  works  and 
amusements  of  that  kind  wherewith  Turriano  supplied 
him,  during  his  retirement  at  St.  Justus,  we  may  again 
refer  to  Automaton. 

Among  other  legends  relative  to  Simon  Mag^s,  pre-  Simon 
served  by  Hegesippus,  is  one  respecting  an  attempt  to  Magus. 
Fly,  which  occasioned  his  destruction.  The  populace  of 
Rome,  being  indignant  at  the  discovery  of  his  impos- 
tures, prepared  to  stone  him,  had  not  Saint  Peter,  by 
whom  he  had  just  been  vanquished  in  a    contest  of 
miraculous  power,  interfered  to  save  his  life.     Simon 
Magus  made  one  more  effort  to  recover  his  lost  in- 
fluence.    Torquebaiur  Magus  Apostoli  glorid,     CoUegit 
s'ise,  atque  omnem  excitans  carminum  suorum  poUn' 
tiam,  congregat  populum,  ojffensumque  se  dicit  a  Gali- 
laeis,  relicturum  se  urbem,  quam  iueri  solereL     Diem 
siaiuit,  pollicetur  volatum,  quo  supernis  sedibus  invehe- 
reiur :    cui  quando  vellet  ccelum  paleret,     Canscendit, 
statuto  die,  montem  Capitolinum,  ac  se  de  rupe  dejiciens^ 
volare  cospit.      Mirari  potiiis  (populus)    et  venerari ; 
plerique  dicentes,  Dei  esse  potenliam,  non  Hominis,  qui 
cum  corpore  volitaret ;  nihil  talefccisse  Christum,*     Tunc 
Petrus  in  medio  stans,  ait :  *'  Jesu  Domine,  ostende  et 
vanas  arles  suas  esse,  ne  hdc  specie  populus  isle,  qui  credit 
turus  est,  decipiatur.     Decidat,  Domine,  sic  tamen,  ut 
nihil  se  potiiisse  vivens  recognoscaL*^     Et  staiim  in  voce 
Petri,  implicatis  remigiis  alarum,  quas  sumpserat^  cor- 
ruit,  nee  exanimatus  est,  sed  fracto  debilitatoque  crure 
Aritiamconcesdt,  atque  ibim^irtuus  est  (De  excidio  Urb. 
HierosolymitancB,  iii.  2.) 

Roger  Bacon,  in  his  most  curious  Tract  de  mirabili  Ro^zer 
potestate  Artis  et  Naturee,  has  recorded  his  conviction  Baccn. 
of  the  possibility  of  framing  a  machine  whereby  a  man 
shall  be  enabled  to  Fly.  His  object,  however,  (as  indeed 
it  appears  to  have  been  throughout  this  little  work, 
probably  from  a  feeling  that  his  contemporaries  were 
not  sufficiently  ripe  to  bear  his  knowledge,)  seems  to 
have  been  much  rather  to  excite  wonderment  than  to 
ofi'er  instruction  ;  for  his  statements  are  all  couched  in 
the  highest  form  of  paradox.  His  scheme,  as  far  as  it  is 
intelligible  in  the  following  short  sentence,  singularly 
coincides  with  that  of  one  of  the  latest  Projectors  of  Fly- 
ing, concerning  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
presently.  Possunt  Jieri  instrumenta  Volandi  ut  homo 
sedens  in  medio  instrumeti,  revolves  aiiquod  inf^enium^ 
(viz.  a  lever  with  a  crank)  per  quod  al(B  arti/icialiter 
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FlYlNa  compotUm  aerem  verbereni  ad   modum  avis  volaniis, 
s^^^^m^  (Ed,  Colinoei,  1542,  p.  42 ;)  and  again,  a  little  onward, 
eerium  at  guod  sit  ifuirumentum  Volandi^  quod  non  vidU 
nee  hominem  qtti  vidisset  cognovi,  ted  sapientem  qui  hoc 
ttrUfidum  excogitavit  explicit^  co§no9co, 
HdMDBBfc    In  a  little  Tract  Oe  Arte  Folandh  cujuM  ope  quivii  homo 
iinepericulo^facUius  quam  vUum  volucre  quocumque  luhet 
9emetripsum  promovere  potest,  authore  Friderico  Her- 
manno  Flaydero^  Poetd^  Professore  et    Bibliothecario 
Tubinga^  1627,  a  fearf\il  picture  is  drawn  of  the  enormi- 
ties which  would  result  from  the  possibility  of  human 
Flying,  by  an  opponent  of  the  Art,  Johannes  Ulricas  Pre- 
gitzerus.    Quotusquisque  amator,  he  exclaims,  aturilio 
pennarum^  noctu  volaret  ad  Amasiam,  sive  Danaen^  non 
ateus  ac  oUmJovia  aureus  ianber;  and  he  contends,  that 
if  such  an  attainment  were  within  the  reach  of  Man,  the 
&tter  thebody,  the  more  readily  would  it  Fly.  Hermannus 
in  reply  first  defends  the  morality  of  his  Art,  and  then 
asserts  that  wings  and  feathers  would  by  no  means 
detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  human  form,  unless  indeed 
among  those  who  prefer  a  plucked  to  a  feathered  fowl. 
Pregitzerus  had  challenged  the  disputant  to  produce 
any  authentic  instance  of  the  exercise  of  wings,  and 
had  thrown  in  his  teeth  the  fabulous  tale  of  Daedalus. 
The  histories  which  Hermannus  adduces  in  support  of 
his  position,  must  be  given  in  his  own  words. 
^^.-TTsit     Exiat  libellus^  ctijus  tituhts  Compendium    Miraculo- 
^'^    ram,  Hispano  idiomate  comcriptus  a  nohUissimo  quodam 
Alvaro  Guttieres  de  Tomes  de  Toledo,     Hie  Hispanvs 
author  elegantisstmam  et  admirahtlem  sane  Historiam 
F^pf    recenset  de  quodam  monacho  Volante:  dicto  Elmero  ex 
J(^«ry  Malmaherid :  qui  ctetera  quidem,  in  matvriori  deinctif^s 
etaie^fiierai  omnium  doctissimus ;  ita  ut  etiam  Cometam 
infestum  postea  terrarum  omen^  longe  ante  ejus  exortum 
pnedixerit:  in  jiwentute  vero  plane  audacUsimvm  hoc 
facinus  aggressus  est,  Adaptavit  minibus pennas^  ratus  se 
certissimtim  VolandiArtem  invenisse:  instarDadali,  cujus 
fahulam^  vitio  HumancB  gent  is,  esse  veram  arbitrabatur. 
Quid  Jit  9  Eturri  ventum  capiat,  et  Volando,  ultra  unius 
Uadii,  hoc  est  ultra  centum  viginti  quinque  passuum 
intervaUum,  evagatus,  tantum  {tandem?)  tamen, partita 
impetu  atque  turbine  ventorum,  partim  audacissimi  hujvs 
incepti  metu,  ad  terram  concussus  est,  ut  tibiis  effraciis, 
miseram,  deinceps  vitam  vixerit,  unicamque  hvjus  iurpis- 
simi  lapsHs  causam  hanc  fuisse  dixerit,  quod,  scilicet  pos- 
itriori  corporis  parti  caudam  fuerit  oblitus,      Simililer 
^^\  Emestus  Burggravius,  medicus  hvjus  stBcidi  plane  admi- 
'^^^'^  rahilis,  in  PanopIia«M4  Physico  Vulcanic,  libro  omnium 
rarimmo,  NoribergeB  quendam  fume  senecionem  scrihit 
prtBcentorem^  qui  geminarum  remigio  alarum  in   acre 
elaius,     instar    alitis    evolabat    devolabatque :    qrtique 
casu  denique  ex  imprudentid  commmo  {offixtB  enim  alis 
nescio  qv(B  rotuUe,  Volaium   concitantes,  aut  implica- 
hantur,    aut  non  ril^   applicabantur)  prcecrps  lapsus, 
hrachia  et  j>edes  diffrijigebat.      Cui  simile  et  Luiftiee 
Parifiorum,  memorid  Parentum  contigisse  memoratur. 
Taceo  quod  et  Johannes  Slurmius  in  Lat.  Linguae  re- 
f^olvendae  Ratione  scribit,  quendam  Venetiis  e  turri  D, 
Marci  omnvvm  altissimd  se  alatum  demisisse, 

Hermannus,  perceiving  that  all  the  instances  which 
he  has  cited  had  a  most  unfortunate  termination,  adds, 
that  these  adventurers  were  in  hdcArte  Volandi  tantum 
adhuc  Nocitii  et  tirones,  nam.  si  recte  atque  ut  oportet 
Volitassent,  certS  nee  cecidissent  nee  quicquam  corporis 
fiegiitsent ;  a  position  which  it  would  require  no  little 
dexterity  to  overthrow.  Sorely  to  our  disappointment, 
the  Tubingrarian  Poet  concludes  without  offering  any 
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specific  machinery  of  his  own :  merely  intimating  his   PLYINa 
firm  conviction,  that  any  one  who,  as  a  boy,  should  v^-v*^^ 
fasten  wing«  to  his  shoulders  and  commence  by  short 
Flights,  ^Trimumton^ttm  a  terrd  subsiUendo  etsummispe- 
dibus  inter  Volandum^  instar  anseris,  ingrediendo,  would 
in  the  end  be  able  to  sustain  any  Flight  he  pleased. 

Connected  with  the  Art  of  Flying  there  is  a  very  Bishop 
agreeable  little  Romance,  from  the  pen  of  Francis  God-  Godwin, 
win.  Bishop  of  Hereford,  published  in  1638,  under  the 
title  of  The  Man  in  the  Moone,  a  discourse  of  a  Voyage 
thither,  by  Domingo  Gonsales ;  a  piece  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt  Swifl  must  have  had  in  remembrance, 
when  he  was  fi*aming  the  machinery  of  Gulliver's  voyage 
to  Laputa.  As  this  work  of  Bishop  Godwin's  is  not 
commonly  known,  we  are  induced  to  give  a  brief  ab- 
stract of  such  part  of  its  contents  as  relate  to  the  subject 
immediately  before  us. 

Gonsales  is  represented  as  a  Spaniard  of  noble  Hk  Man  in 
parentage,  born  in  Andalusia  in  1552.  In  a  voyage '**  •*'^*^^*^- 
from  the  East  Indies  in  1597,  he  is  put  on  shore  at 
St.  Helena,  on  account  of  ill  health ;  and  we  cite  his 
description  of  that  island,  because  it  is  couched  in  lan- 
guage to  which  our  ears  have  been  little  accustomed 
since  the  captivity  of  Napoleon:  '*  It  is,"  he  says,  "  the 
only  Paradise,  I  think,  that  the  earth  yieldeth.  Of  the 
healthfulnesse  of  the  airs  there,  the  fruitfulnesse  of  the 
soile,  and  the  abundance  of  all  manner  of  things  neces- 
sary for  sustaining  the  life  of  man,  what  should  I  speake, 
seeing  there  is  scant  a  boy  in  all  Spain  that  hath  not 
heard  of  the  same  ?**  Here  he  found  gpreat  store  of  a 
certain  kind  of  wild  Swan,  having  one  claw  like  a  water- 
fowl, the  other  like  an  Eagle,  and  feeding  partly  on  fish, 
partly  on  birds ;  these  he  tamed  very  easily,  having 
taken  some  while  young ;  and  amongst  other  things  he 
used  them  by  little  and  little  to  Fly  with  burthens,  and 
come  back  to  his  call ;  **  Having  prevailed  thus  farre,  I 
began  to  cast  in  my  head  how  I  might  do  to  joyne  a 
number  of  them  together  in  bearing  of  some  great 
burthen;  which  if  I  could  bring  to  passe,  I  might 
enable  a  man  to  Fly,  and  be  carried  in  the  ayre  to  some 
certain  place  safe  and  without  hurt.  In  this  cogitation, 
having  much  laboured  my  wits,  and  made  some  trials, 
I  found  by  experience,  that  if  many  were  put  to  the 
bearing  of  one  great  burthen,  by  reason  it  was  not 
possible  all  of  them  should  rise  together  just  in  one 
instant,  the  first  that  raised  himself  upon  his  wings, 
finding  himself  stayed  by  a  weight  heavier  than  he  could 
move  or  stirre,  would  by  and  by  give  over,  as  also 
would  the  second,  third,  and  all  the  rest.  I  devised 
therefore  at  last  a  meanes  how  each  of  them  might  rise 
carrying  but  his  owne  proportion  of  weight  only,  and  it 
was  thus. 

*'  I  fastened  about  every  one  of  my  Gansas  a  little 
pulley  of  corke,  and  putting  a  string  through  it  of  meetly 
length,  I  fastened  the  one  end  thereof  unto  a  blocke, 
almost  of  eight  pound  weight,  unto  the  other  end  of  the 
string  I  tied  a  poyse  weighing  some  two  pound,  which 
being  done,  and  causing  the  signall  to  be  erected,  they 
presently  arose  all,  (being  four  in  number,)  and  carried 
away  my  blocke  unto  the  place  appointed.  This  falling 
out  according  to  my  hope  and  desire,  I  made  proofe 
afterwards,  but  using  the  help  of  two  or  three  birds 
more,  on  a  Lamb,  whose  happincsse  I  much  envied,  that 
he  should  be  the  first  living  creature  to  take  possession 
of  such  a  device,"  (25.) 

At  last,   afler  divers  trials,  Gonsales  was  surprised 
with  a  great  longing  to  make  experiment  in  his  own 
2  D 
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fl-YlNG-  person,  and  upon  a  time,  having  provided  all  things 
s-^  ^-.  necessary,  he  placed  himself  with  all  his  trinkets  upon 
the  top  of  a  rock  at  the  river's  mouth,  and  confiding  to 
his  engine,  which  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  a 
board  as  a  seat,  the  birds,  25  in  number,  arose  and 
'  carried  him  over  lustily,  to  a  rock  on  the  other  side, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Indian  fleet,  he  communicated 
his  g^eat  discovery  to  the  Captain,  with  strict  pro- 
mises of  secresy ;  and  obtained  stowage  for  his  birds, 
with  the  intention  of  conveying  them  to  Spain»  where 
he  calculated  that  they  would  make  his  fortune.  Accord- 
ingly they  set  sail  on  the  21st  June,  1599.  Off  the 
Canary  Islands  they  were  descried  and  chased  by  an 
English  squadron,  and  the  Captain  having  determined 
to  run  his  vessel  on  shore,  which  was  most  rocky  and 
dangerous,  Gonsales  betook  himself  to  his  Gansas, 
and  harnessed  them  to  his  engine.  When  the  ship 
struck  they  rose  at  the  first  shock,  and  carried  him 
straight  to  land.  Hence,  in  order  to  escape  the  savage 
natives,  he  again  took  flight,  but  the  Gansas  proved 
unruly  for  the  first  time,  and  carried  him  up  to  the  Peak 
of  TenerifFe,  a  place  where  they  say  never  man  came 
before,  **  being  in  all  estimation  at  least  15  leagues  in 
height  perpendicularly  upward  above  the  ordinary  level 
of  the  land  and  sea."  Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly (ii.  2,  3)  gives  some  authorities  for  a  yet  greater 
elevation.  "  The  Pike  of  TeneriflT  how  high  it  is  ? 
seventy  miles?  or  fifty,  as  Patricius  holds?  or  nine,  as 
Suellius  demonstrates  in  his  Eratosthenes?^* 

It  was  now  the  time  of  migration  among  the  Gansas, 
and  as  Gonsales  settled  himself  once  moie  on  his 
machine,  to  his  unspeakable  fear  and  amazement  they 
struck  bolt  upright,  and  continued  so  for  above  an 
hour,  till  he  found  that  himself,  his  apparatus,  and  his 
carriers,  were  all  beyond  the  sphere  of  gravity,  and  had 
no  manner  of  weight  remaining.  To  be  brief  respect- 
ing his  adventures,  (which  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  detail 
beyond  their  relation  to  the  Art  of  Flying,)  after  eleven 
days  passage  he  was  deposited  on  the  Moon  ;  the  point 
to  which  the  Gansas  always  took  an  annual  flight.  After 
describing  his  abode  on  this  planet,  at  the  proper  period 
of  remigration,  he  returned  to  the  earth.  He  descended 
in  China  after  a  pleasant  voyage  of  nine  days,  with 
three  birds  less  than  accompanied  his  ascent ;  and  in 
due  time  he  made  his  way  back  to  his  native  country. 
Bishop  Bishop  Wilkins,  *'  Ccstria's  mitred  Lord,*'  who  appears 

Wilkins.  next  as  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  possibility  of  Human 
Flying,  had  read  Bishop  Godwin's  Man  in  the  Moone, 
but  not  until  he  had  written  his  own  Discourse  that  the 
Moon  may  be  a  World;  and  also  had  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  means  might  be  found  of  visiting  it.  The 
coincidence  in  pursuits  between  these  two  Divines  is 
not  a  little  remarkable.  Besides  their  joint  addiction 
to  Flying,  Bishop  Godwin  wrote  a  Tract  which  he 
called  Nuncius  inanimatus^  containing  various  modes 
of  conveying  intelligence  secretly,  speedily,  and  safely. 
Bishop  Wilkins,  in  like  manner,  published,  on  the  same 
subject,  a  work  more  generally  known  than  its  prede- 
cessor :  Mercury ;  or  the  Secret  and  Swift  Messe/tfrer, 
Shewing  how  a  Man  may  with  Privacy  and  Speed 
communicate  his  Thoughts  to  a  Friend  at  any  distance. 
riis  Din-  In  his  Discovery  of  a  New  Worlds  in  which  Bishop 
corrrr/  of  a  Wilkins  argues  that  the  Moon  is  habitable,  the  XlVth 
*""*  ^^  *  *  and  last  Proposition  affirms,  *'  that  'tis  possible  for  some 
of  our  Posterity  to  find  out  a  conveyance  to  this  other 
World,  and  if  there  be  inhabitants  ther.e  to  have  com- 


merce with  them.*'  Kepler,  as  he  admits^  had  antici-  TV 
pated  him  in  this  hope,  and,  urged  by  an  uncontrolled  ^^^ 
effervescence  of  Patriotism,  had  gravely  expressed  his 
conviction,  that  as  soon  as  the  Art  of  Flying  should  he 
discovered,  some  of  his  own  Countrymen  would  he- 
come  the  first  Lunar  Colonists,  (Dissert,  cum  Nitn.  sid.) 
The  difficulties  chiefly  a])prehended  by  Bishop  Wilkins 
were  three  :  1st,  the  heaviness  of  our  bodies  and  the 
length  of  the  way.  Nature  not  having  intended  us  for 
this  motion,  there  is  no  Fowl,  however  slow,  which  would 
not  beat  us  ;  and  again,  the  least  distance  laid  down 
between  the  Earth  and  the  Moon  amounting  to  52 
semidiameters  of  the  former,  =  179712  miles,  if  a  man 
could  constantly  keep  on  in  his  journey  thither  in  a 
straight  line,  and  travel  at  the  rate  of  1000  miles  a 
day,  nevertheless  he  could  not  arrive  at  his  destination 
in  less  than  180  days.  For  diet,  Philo  has  supposed 
that  the  music  of  the  Spheres  might  suffice ;  but  to 
this  unsubstantial  food  Bishop  Wilkins  is  reluctant  to 
trust.  Luggage,  the  Flyer  must  do  wholly  without,  and 
for  sleep  there  is  equally  scanty  provision  ;  "  notwith- 
standing all  which  doubts,"  continues  the  undismayed 
Philosopher,  "  I  shall  lay  down  this  position,  that  sup- 
posing a  man  could  Fly,  or  by  any  other  means  raise 
himself  20  miles  upwards  or  thereabouts,  it  were  possible 
for  him  to  oome  unto  the  Moon.'*  Accordingly  he 
meets  these  objections  by  averring  the  diminution  of 
gravity  in  proportion  as  a  body  recedes  from  the  Earth ; 
so  that  if  a  man  were  above  the  sphere  of  this  magnetic 
virtue,  (the  extent  of  which  he  learnedly  investigates, 
and  show^s  must  fall  far  within  20  miles  of  the  Earth's 
surface,)  he  might  stand  as  firmly  upon  the  thin  air  as  he 
now  does  upon  the  solid  ground ;  and  moreover,  beinc: 
without  any  gravity,  he  would  be  able  to  move  in  all 
directions  much  quicker  than  any  living  creature  here 
below.  This  absence  of  gravity  will  also  prevent  llie 
necessity  for  much  reparation  by  food,  so  that  we  may 
exist  like  those  animals  which  are  usually  accounted 
dormant.  Bears,  Serpents,  Crocodiles,  Cuckows,  and 
Swallows  ;  like  Epimenidcs  whose  nap  lasted  75  years  ; 
or  like  the  German  Boor  who  fell  asleep  on  a  hay-rick 
in  the  summer,  and  continued  there  without  nourishment 
during  the  following  autumn  and  winter.  (Mendoza, 
Virid.  iv.  24.)  Or  we  may  fast  voluntarily,  like  the 
Papists  ;  or  feed  on  smells,  as  Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  9) 
recounts  that  Democritus,  for  many  days  running,  could 
support  himself  on  the  fumes  of  hot  bread  ;  or  we 
might  be  nourished  by  the  pure  sethereal  air,  (vescilur 
anrd  JEtheredf  according  to  Virgil ;)  like  strung  onions, 
Chanifeleons,  and  Birds  of  Paradise,  which  last  having  no 
legs,  are  never  seen  upon  the  ground  till  they  are  dead ; 
and  which,  in  order  to  preserve  their  species,  lay  their 
eggs  upon  one  another's  backs,  and  sit  there  till  the 
young  are  fledged.  But  to  apply  this  reasoning  more 
closely  to  the  human  subject,  *'Rondoletius  (in  his  Book 
de  Piscihus,  (i.  13,)  )  from  the  History  of  llermolaus 
Barbarus.  tells  us  of  a  Priest,  of  whom  one  of  the 
Popes  had  the  custody,  that  lived  40  years  upon  mere 
Air.  As  also  of  a  Maid  in  France,  and  another  in 
Germany,  that  for  divers  years  together  did  feed  on 
nothing  but  this  :  nay,  he  afl^rms,  that  he  himself  had 
seen  (and  who  can  dispute  such  evidence  as  this  ?^  one 
who  lived  till  10  years  of  age  without  any  nourishment. 
Mendoza  {Virid.  iv.  23,  24)  furnishes  many  similar 
examples;  and  even  if  these  do  not  meet  with  sulficient 
credit  to  relieve  the  apprehensions  of  the  future  Moon- 
seekers,   the   Bishop   has  yet  one  saving  clause,  tliat 
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a^NG  "there  may  happily  be  some  possible  means  for  the 
%-^-^'  coQveiance  of  other  food  * 

"Again,  seeing  we  do  not  then  spend  ourselves  in 
any  labour,  we  shall  not,  it  may  be,  need  the  refresh- 
ment of  sleep.  But  if  we  do,  we  cannot  desire  a  softer 
bed  than  the  air,  where  we  may  repose  ourselves  firmly 
and  safely  as  in  our  chambers.*' 

The  lid  great  obstafle  would  arise  from  the  extreme 
coldness  of  the  sethereal  Air.  To  this  he  answers,  that 
although  the  second  region  is  much  colder  than  the 
first,  as  being  fitted  for  the  productioi)  of  Meteors,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  all  the  air  above  it,  which  is 
not  adapted  for  that  purpose,  should  also  be  colder; 
indeed,  that  the  greatest  Meteorologists  have  held  it  to 
be  **  freed  from  having  any  quality  in  the  extream." 

Illdh^  That  its  great  tenuity  must  render  it  unfit  for 
respiration  ;  and  this  difRculty  is  overcome  by  reasoning 
similar  to  that  employed  against  the  last  objection. 

The  modes  of  Flying  which  he  proposes  in  the  end, 
are  1st  by  wings,  "  as  Angels  are  pictured,  as  Mercury 
and  Daedalus  are  feigned,  and  as  hath  been  attempted 
by  divers,  particularly  by  a  Turk  in  Constantinople,  as 
Busbequius  relates." 

2dly,  "  If  there  be  such  a  great  Ruck  in  Madagascar 
as  Marcus  Polus  the  Venetian  mentions,  (iii.  40,)  the 
feathers  in  whose  wings  are  12  feet  long,  which  can 
soop  up  a  Horse  and  his  rider,  or  an  Elephant^  as  our 
Kites  do  a  Mouse,  why  then  'tis  but  teaching  one  of 
these  to  carry  a  man,  and  he  may  ride  up  thither,  as 
Ganioned  does  upon  an  Eagle."  This  suggestion  leads 
to  an  honourable  mention  of  Bishop  Godwin's  Romance, 
respecting  which  Bishop  Wilkins  speaks  witli  evident 
pleasure,  of  sundry  particulars  wherein  his  own  later 
project  doth  "  unwittingly  agree  with  it ;"  and  although 
he  characterises  the  Voyage  to  the  Moon  as  therein 
recounted,  to  be  no  more  than  "  a  p]easant  and  well 
contriT'd  Fancy,"  it  is  quite  manifest  that  he  does  not 
consider  the  method  by  which  that  voyage  was  effected 
to  be  by  any  means  impracticable,  or  to  be  other  than 
food  for  the  sobriety  of  experiment. 

Tlie  3d  Proposition  is  a  Flying  Chariot,  the  con- 
struction of  which  he  has  explained  more  at  large  in 
^■iMaikf'  a  subsequent  work,  Mathematical  Magic,  In  the  Vllth 
^  Chapter  of  that  Treatise  much  of  his  former  reasoning 
is  repeated ;  and  he  adds  a  4th  probable  mode  of 
Flying,  by  Spirits  or  Angels,  like  Elias,  Philip,  and 
Habakkuk ;  or  by  Devils,  as  our  Saviour  in  the  Temp- 
tation, as  Simon  Magus  in  the  history  which  we  have 
already  recounted,  or  as  Erastus,  Acosta,  and  Kepler, 
inform  us.  Witches  are  occasionally  transported.  But 
unfortunately  **  none  of  all  these  relations  may  conduce 
to  the  discovery  of  this  experiment,  as  it  is  here  inquired 
after,  upon  natural  and  artificial  grounds." 

He  then  cites  some  of  the  attempts  which  we  have 
before  seen  given  by  Hermannus  Flayderus,  and  apolo- 
gizes for  their  failure  as  follows,  concluding  by  words 
which  show  that  the  Tract  of  that  writer  was  familiar 
to  him  :  **  Though  the  truth  is,  most  of  these  artists  did 
unfortunately  miscarry  by  falling  down  and  breaking 
their  arms  or  legs,  yet  that  may  be  imputed  to  their 
want  of  experience,  and  too  much  fear,  which  must 
needs  possess  mer.  in  such  dangerous  and  strange 
attempts.  Those  tnings  that  seem  very  difiicult  and 
fearful  at  the  first,  may  grow  very  facile  after  frequent 
trial  and  exercise.  And  therefore  he  that  would  effect 
any  thing  in  this  kind  must  be  brought  up  to  the  con- 
stant practice  of  it  from  his  youth.     Trying  first  only 
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to  use  his  wings  in  running  on  the  ground  as  an  Estrich,  ^-"v*^ 
or  tame  Geese  will  do,  touching  the  Earth  with  his  toes ; 
and  so  by  degrees  learn  to  rise  higher,  till  he  shall 
attain  unto  skill  and  confidence.  I  have  heard  it,  from 
credible  testimony,  that  one  of  our  own  nation  hath 
proceeded  so  far  in  this  experiment,  that  he  was  able 
by  the  help  of  wings  in  such  a  running  pace  to  step 
constantly  ten  yards  at  a  time." 

In  the  following  Chapter  (viii.)  he  passes  on  to  **  a 
resolution  of  the  two  chief  difficulties  that  seem  to 
oppose  the  possibility  of  a  Flying  Chariot ;"  namely,  1. 
"  whether  an  engine  of  such  capacity  and  weight  may 
be  supported  by  so  thin  and  light  a  body  as  the  air  ?  2. 
Whether  the  strength  of  the  persons  within  it  may  be 
sufficient  for  the  motion  of  it?"  The  first  point  he 
proves  in  the  affirmative,  provided  the  Chariot  can  be 
constructed  so  as  to  be  lighter  than  the  quantity  of 
air  which  it  displaces ;  on  the  second  he  argues  much 
as  he  did  before  respecting  the  decrease  of  gravity,  in 
proportion  to  which  the  labour  of  movement  would  be 
decreased  also.  "The  uses  of  such  a  Chariot,"  he 
continues  in  a  tone  bespeaking  his  confidence  that  such 
a  Chariot  may  be  launched,  "  may  be  various ;  besides 
assisting  discoveries  in  the  Lunary  world,"  it  would 
afford  unspeakable  convenience  for  travelling.  **  If 
the  place  which  we  intended  (to  visit)  were  under  the 
same  parallel,  why  then  the  Earth's  revolution  once 
in  24  hours  would  bring  it  to  be  under  us ;  so  that  it 
would  be  but  descending  in  a  straight  line,  and  we 
might  presently  be  there.  If  it  were  under  any  other 
parallel,  it  would  then  only  require  that  we  should 
direct  it  in  the  same  meridian  till  we  did  come  to  tliat 
parallel ;  and  then  (as  before)  a  man  might  easily 
descend  unto  it."  Again,  as  the  upper  air  is  always 
quiet  and  serene,  we  should  be  perfectly  freed  from  all 
inconveniences  of  wind  and  weather,  not  having  any 
extremity  of  heat  or  cold,  or  tempests  to  molest  us. 

It  was  most  probably  from  these  speculations  that 
the  author  of  a  Romance,  which  first  appeared  about  80 
years  back,  {The  Life  and  Adve^itures  of  Peter  WiUrins 
a  Cornish  Man,  describing  his  connection  with  a 
nation  jvhich  possessed  the  ability  of  Flying,)  borrowed 
the  name  of  his  Hero. 

In  Hooke's  Philosophical  CoUeHions,  (No.  J,  p.  14,)  TheSiem 
reprinted  in  Dr.  Hutton's  Abridgement  of  the  Philo-  Bosmer. 
sophical  Transactions,  (ii.  476,)  is  an  account  of  a  mode 
of  Flying  proposed  by  the  Sieur  Besnier,  a  smith  of 
Sable,  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  which  he  practised 
between  the  years  1670  and  16S0.  His  apparatus 
consisted  of  two  poles  having  at  each  end  of  them  an 
oblong  wing  of  taffety,  folding  from  above  downwards, 
like  the  frame  of  a  folding  window.  When  the  person 
designs  to  Fly,  he  fits  these  poles  upon  his  shoulders, 
so  that  two  wings  may  be  before  him  and  two  behind. 
When  the  right  hand  strikes  down  the  right  wing  before, 
A  {Miscellanies,  PI.  XLI.  fig.  1)  the  left  leg  by  means 
of  the  string,  E,  pulls  downward  the  left  wing  behind^  B  ; 
then  immediately  afterwards  the  lefl  hand  pulls  down 
the  left  wing  before,  C,  and  at  the  same  time  the  right 
foot  by  the  string,  F,  pulls  down  the  right  wing  behind, 
D ;  and  so  on,  always  taking  care  that  the  diagonally 
opposite  wings  move  down  together. 

Hooke's  objections  to  this  machine  are  the  want  of 
some  material  sufficiently  light  and  extensive  to  support 
the  weight  of  a  man's  body  in  the  air  ;  and  also  of  a  tail 
which  may  act  as  a  rudder.  The  Sieur  Besnier  did  not 
pretend  to  be  able  to  raise  himself  from  the  Earth,  nor 
2  D  2 
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FLYING,  even  to  sustain  himself  for  aay  length  of  time,  from  want 
of  streufi^  and  quickness  in  his  legs  and  arms  to  move 
the  wings  oflen  enough ;  nevertheless,  he  avowed  his 
confidence*  that  from  a  sufficient  elevation  he  could 
pass  oyer  a  river  of  considerable  breadth,  ^*  having 
already  done  as  much  from  several  heights  and  at  several 
distances,"  which  feats  might  be  supposed  sufficient  to 
advance  his  confidence  into  certainty.  **  Ue  beg^n  his 
trials  first  by  springing  out  himself  firom  a  stool,  then 
from  the  top  of  a  table,  then  firom  a  pretty  high  window, 
then  from  a  window  in  a  second  story,  and  at  last  from 
a  garret,  from  which  he  Flew  over  the  houses  of  his 
neighbours." 

In  the  same  No.  of  the  Phih9ophical  TraMocHafu 
(p.  18)  is  given  an  account  of  Fr.  Lana's  Flying  Ship, 
abridged  from  his  Prodromo,  To  this  project  we 
have  already  alluded  under  the  head  Abrona^utics. 
Although  the  plan  which  Lana  proposed  is  not  perhaps 
practicable  in  all  its  details,  it  is  extremely  ingenious 
and  curious ;  and  contains  in  it  much  to  which  suc- 
ceeding experimentalists  in  Balloons  cannot  but  have 
been  largely  indebted  for  their  success.  Albert  of 
Saxony  {Phy$,  iii.  6,  2)  and  Francis  Mendoza  {Virid* 
iv.  47)  have  proposed  somewhat  similar  schemes.  As 
Lana's  work  is  not  of  common  occurrence,  we  shall 
exhibit  a  short  specimen  of  his  style.  His  two  Chap- 
ters on  Flying  are  the  Vth,  In  qual  modo  n  possano 
fabricare  uccelli  che  da  se  Uessi  Volino  per  Varia^  in 
which  he  speaks  of  all  the  Volant  Automata  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  ;  and  the  Vlth,  Fabricao't  una 
nave  che  camini  sostejUaia  sopra  taria  a  remi  el  a  tele, 
quale  si  dimoatra  poter  riiucire  nella  priUioa.  He 
begins  by  enumerating  the  various  attempts  at  Flying 
which  have  been  made,  and  mentions  that  a  person  in 
his  own  time  (his  Prodromo  was  published  at  Brescia 
in  1670)  Flew  over  the  lake  of  Perugia,  but  in  alighting 
with  too  much  violence  was  killed.  This  person,  pro- 
bably, was  Joanne  Battista  Dante,  who,  we  bdieve. 
practised  his  Flights  a  century  before  the  days  of  Lana, 
and  was  killed,  not  in  his  passage  of  Thrasymenus, 
which  was  successful,  but  in  consequence  of  breaking 
his  leg  while  Flying  from  a  Church  Tower. 

Lana,  afler  stating  that  the  principles  of  his  machine 
can  all  be  demonstrated  by  the  Xllh  Book  of  Euclid, 
and  describing  it,  (see  Plate  I.  to  Aeronautiaf)  thus 
naively  expresses  his  wonderment  at  his  own  theory  : 
Ma  mentre  rifiriaco  quesla  cosa,  rido  tra  me  stesao, 
parendomi  che  sia  una  favola  non  meno  incredibUe  e 
stranadi  quelle  cheu9ciron/o  dalla  volontariamente  pazza 
fantasia  del  lepidissimo  capo  di  Luciano  ;  e  pure  doll 
altro  canto  conosco  chiaramenie  di  non  havere  errato 
nelle  mie  prove,  particolarmente  havendole  conferile  a 
molte  persone  irUendenti  e  savie ;  le  quali  non  hanno 
saputo  ritrovare  en  ore  nel  mio  discorso,  ei  hanno  solo 
desiderata  di  poter  vedere  la  prova  in  una  palla  che  da 
se  siessa  seUisse  in  aria ;  quale  haverei  fatto  volontieri 
prima  di  publicare  quesla  mia  inventione,  se  la  povertd 
reli^iosa  che  professo  mi  havesse  permesso  lo  spendere 
un  centinaio  di  ducati,  che  sarebbero  d*avantaggio  per 
sodisfare  a  si  dikttevole  curiositd.  Having  then  honestly 
started,  and  to  his  own  satisfaction  clearly  answered 
certain  Philosophical  objections,  he  concludes  by  men- 
tioning one  obstacle,  which  he  thinks  far  less  likely  to 
be  overcome  than  the  rest. 

Altre  d{fficoltd  non  vedo  che  si  possano  opporre  a  quesia 
inventione,  toltane  una,  che  a  me  sembra  maggiore  di 
tutte  U  altre,  ^  che  Dio  non  sia  per  mai  permMere,  che 
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una  tale  machina  sia  per  fiusoire  nella  praHoa,  per  xm-  FLYINU 
pedire  molte  consequeme  che  perturbarebbero  il  govertu)  ^-^  v'^i' 
civile  e  politico  tra  gV  huomini,    A  somewhat  scanty 
enumeration  of  these  ill  consequences,  to  which  every 
reader's  imagination  will  readily  supply  countless  ad* 
ditions,  brings  the  Chapter  to  a  close.   These,  however, 
together  with  their  counterbalancing  advantages,  are  no  Hooke. 
where  better  given  than  in  a  short  Latin  Poem,  DeArie 
Volandi,  signed  F.  Harding,  and  printed  in  the  Mmft 
AngUoants,  i.  79. 

Of  Hooke  himself  we  learn  fix>m  Aubrey,  that  "  at 
Schoole  here  (Westminster)  he  was  very  mechanicall, 
and  (amongst  other  things)  he  invented  thirty  severall 
ways  of  Flying  ;  which  I  have  not  only  heard  him  say, 
but  Dr.  Wilkins,  at  Wadham  Coll.  at  that  time,  who 
gave  him  his  Mathematical  Magique,  which  did  him  a 
great  kindness."  (^Uves  of  Eminent  Men  by  Johu 
Aubrey  in  the  Appendix  to  Letters  IFriiten  by  Eminent 
Persons  inthe  XVIIth  andXFIIIth  Centuries,  u.  404.) 
Aubrey  adds  on  this  subject,  '*  I  remember  Sir  Jonas 
(Moore)  told  us  that  a  Jesuite  (I  think  'twas  Grenber-  Grenbtr- 
gems  of  the  Roman  College)  found  out  a  way  of  S^*^' 
Flying,  and  that  he  made  a  youth  performe  it  Mr. 
Gascoigrne  taught  an  Irish  boy  the  way,  and  he  flew  Mr  Gi>- 
over  a  river  in  Lancashire,  (or  thereabouts,)  but  when  coigne. 
he  was  up  in  the  ayre  the  people  gave  a  ahoute,  whereat 
the  Boy,  being  frighted,  fell  downe  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  broke  his  legges,  and  when  he  came  tu 
himselfe  he  sayd  that  he  thought  the  people  had  seen 
some  strange  apparition,  which  fancy  amazed  him. 
This  was  a.  1635 ;  and  he  spake  it  in  the  Royal  Societie 
upon  the  account  of  the  Flying  at  Paris  two  years 
since.     See  the  Transactions,*'  (Ibid.  461.) 

Before  we  come  to  the  theories  of  our  own  days  Rope  FUm 
respecting  Flying,  we  must  notice  some  Professors  of 
a  spurious  branch  of  this  Art,  wiio  have  descended  finom 
great  heights  with  the  assistance  of  a  rope  and  wings 
attached  to  their  shoulders,  in  order  to  break  the  force 
of  their  fall.  Such,  probably,  were  the  exhibitors  in 
the  Roman  Circus  described  by  Salvianus  {de  Gub,  Dei, 
vi.)  by  the  barbarous  and  soloscic  word  petaminarii, 
(ircTcio^ai.)  Of  one  of  these,  llolinshed  speaks  during 
the  Coronation  of  Edward  YI. 

"  Now  as  he  rode  through  London  toward  Westmin- 
ster, and  passed  on  the  South  part  of  Paul's  Churchyard, 
an  Argosine  came  from  the  battlements  of  the  steeple  i 

of  Paul's  Church,  being  made  fast  to  an  anchor  by  the 
Dean's  gate,  lieing  on  his  breast,  aiding  himself  neither 
with  hand  nor  foot,  and  after  ascended  to  the  middest 
of  the  cable,  where  he  tumbled  and  plaied  manie  pretie 
toies,  whereat  the  King  and  the  Nobles  had  g^ood  pas- 
time."    Edward  VL  ann,  regni  1,  a.  d.  1547. 

The  old  Chronicler  facetiously  observes  of  this  feat 
in  the  margin,  **  Paul's  steeple  laie  at  anchor."  Another 
person,  in  like  manner,  descended  from  St  Giles's  steeple 
in  Edinburgh  in  1598,  not  having  been  deterred  by  a 
second  attempt  from  St.  Paul's  in  the  'reign  of  Mary, 
which  terminated  fatally.  About  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  these  exhibitions  appear  to  have  been  in  gpreat 
vogue.  The  Gnib-Street  Journal,  No.  142,  for  Septem- 
ber 21,  1732,  tells  us,  that  on  Friday  the  I5th  of  the 
same  September,  during  a  very  high  wind,  a  Sailor 
Flew  from  the  top  of  the  Monument  to  an  upper  window 
in  the  Three  Tuns  Tavern,  Grace-Church  Street,  which 
feat  he  accomplished  in  less  than  half  a  minute.  Not  the 
least  remarkable  circumstance  accompanying  this  Flight 
was  the  careless  hardihood  of  a  Waterman's  boy*     He 
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FLYIVG.  had  been  admktcd  whh  others  to  ascend  the  Monament, 
\m.r^  and  findin|^  that,  from  the  numbers  thronging  up  the 
stairs,  the  descent  in  the  common  way  would  cost  him 
more  time  than  he  could  conveniently  spare,  he  swung 
down,  ootside,  by  the  rope  preparing  for  the  Sailor, 
which  was  then  hanging  loose.  In  the  following 
No.  of  the  same  Journal,  (143.)  the  news  given  from 
Cambridge  is,  that  **  on  the  9th  inst.  a  man  Flew  down 
firom  the  top  of  St.  Mary's  steeple  upon  the  shambles 
and  up  a^n  with  great  dexterity,  firing  two  pistols, 
and  tossed  his  flags  when  he  was  midway,  and  hnng  by 
his  feet,  and  acted  the  tailor  and  shoemaker.*.'  On  the 
16th  he  fixed  his  rope  to  the  top  of  Chesterton 
steeple,  and  had  nearly  pulled  part  of  it  down,  so  the 
Chnrchwairdens  would  not  let  him  proceed.  In  No. 
144,  **  on  Tuesday  the  26th,  the  Flying  man  attempted 
to  Fly  from  Greenwich  Church,  but  the  rope  not  being 
dmwn  tort  enough,  it  waved  with  him,  and  occasioned 
his  hitting  his  toot  against  a  chimney,  and  threw  him  off 
the  same  to  the  ground,  whereby  he  broke  his  wrist, 
and  bruised  his  head  and  body  in  such  a  manner  that 
'tis  thought  he  cannot  recover" — **on  Saturday  he 
died ;"  but  whether  he  really  died  or  not  we  cannot  now 
determine,  for  his  death  is  afterwards  contradicted. 
Ob  the  26th  of  September  also,  in  the  same  year, 
another  man  is  related,  in  the  above-named  Newspaper, 
to  have  been  grievously  injured  while  Flying  from  the 
tf^  of  All  Saints  Church  in  Stamford;  and  Dr.  Brewster 
has  stated  an  instance  which  *'  happened  at  Shrewsbury 
in  the  year  1789,  where  one,  who  was  no  mountebank, 
having  successfully  performed  several  tricks  on  a  rope 
extender!  from  the  top  of  St.  Mary's  steeple,  attempted 
to  descend  it  across  the  river,  when  it  broke,  and  he 
was  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  fall."  In  our  own  times, 
not  many  years  back,  we  remember  to  have  seen  a 
handbill,  announcing  that  on  a  given  day  a  Flight 
would  iJike  place  across  the  Thames,  firom  the  Wind- 
mill Hil  1  at  Gnvesend  to  Tilbury  Fort,  and  many  per- 
sons were  said  to  hav6  assembled  in  order  to  witness 
it.  But  the  advertisement  was  in  the  end  discovered 
to  belong  to  that  ingenious  class  of  fooleries  known 
under  the  cant  name  of  hoaxing.  We  need  not  remind 
our  readers  of  the  yet  later  exhibitions  of  Madame 
Saqui  and  her  imitators  in  Vauxhall  Gardens,  which,  in 
degree  at  least,  belong  to  this  class  of  the  Art  of  Flying. 
V.Degei.  No  accurate  account  has  ever  appeared  of  a  Flight 
undertaken  In  1808  by  M.  Degen,  a  Watchmaker  at 
Vienna.  That  whidi  we  cite  is  borrowed  from  Le&AnncUet 
de»  ArU^  No.  91,  Janvier^  1809,  p.  49,  and  it  professes 
to  give  the  information  from  a  German  Newspaper. 
In  the  same  No.  is  an  Engraving,  which  we  have  copied, 
{MimxUafiia^  PI.  XLI.  tig.  2,  8)  of  the  wings  employed, 
as  the  delineation  of  them  was  obtained  by  M.  Zacha- 
ria  of  Leipsick ;  but  it  is  not  accompanied  by  any 
explanation.  M.  Zacharia,  from  their  appearance, 
considers  that  they  must  have  been  far  more  available 
as  Parachutes  to  (acilttate  descent,  than  as  machinery 
to  assist  elevation. 

M,  Jacquet  Degen,  habile  horloger  de  Vtenne,  vieni  de 
^hlever  daru  Vair  comme  un  oiseau  par  un  precede  de 
■on  invention.  II  i*applique  deux  aiks  artijicielles 
faiiei  de  petita  moreeaux  de  papier  joints  ensemble  avec 
de  la  soie  la  plus  fine.  En  hattant  de  ces  ailes  it  s'kleve 
onee  beaucoup  de  rapidity,  et  dans  une  direction  soil  per- 
ptndiciilaire  soil  oblique,  jusqu*d  Vhauteur  de  cinquante 
qwUrepieds,  Son  expMence,  qui  eut  lieu  devant  une 
9ocitie  nombreuse,  tui  valut  les  plus  vif  applaudusemena. 


In  Nieholsoafs  Jaumai  fir  November^  1809,  (vol.  FLYING: 
xxiv.  p.  164,)  in  oonsequence  of  the  above  account  of  ^  j^t_" 
M.  Degen's  flight,  appeared  a  letter  on  Aerial  Naviga^  Sir  C^rge 
Hon  from  Sir  Geoi^e  Cayley;  who,  in  spite  of  the  Cayley. 
ridicule  applied  to  most  preceding  schemes  of  Flying, 
(which  he  himself  holds  not  to  be  feasible  by  common 
artificial  wings,)  nevertheless  considers  that  by  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  whole  strength  of  a  man  to  a  machine,  it 
may  readily  he  compassed.  *»  I  feel  perfectly  confident,*' 
he  says,  *'  that  this  noble  Art  will  soon  be  brought  home 
to  Man's  general  convenience,  and  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  transport  ourselves  and  families,  and  their  goods  and 
chattels  more  securely  by  air  than  water,  and  with  a 
velocity  of  firom  20  to  100  miles  per  hour.  To  produce 
this  effect  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  a  first  mover, 
which  will  generate  more  power  in  a  given  time,  in 
proportion  to  its  weight,  than  the  animal  system  of 
muscles."  He  then  proposes,  for  this  purpose,  a  porta- 
ble steam  engine,  the  ignition  of  an  inflammable  powder 
in  a  close  vessel,  or  a  gas-light  apparatus  in  which  the 
inflammable  air  should  be  fired.  He  concludes  by 
promismg  further  communications,  and  adding,  that  he 
has  long  since  attained  perfect  steadiness,  safety,  and 
steerage,  in  a  Flying  apparatus  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, in  experiments  upon  which  he  was  still  engaged. 

In  the  Nos.  for  February  and  March,  1810,  (vol.  xxv. 
p.  81  and  161,)  Sir  George  Cayley  pursues  the  same 
subject,  and  states,  that  although  the  figure  of  a  Man 
seems  but  ill  calculated  to  pass  through  the  air,  yet  he 
hopes  to  prove  him  to  the  full  as  well  made  in  this  respect 
as  a  Crow.  This  Essay  does  not  propose  the  construc- 
tion of  any  definite  machine.  Farther  communications 
from  Sir  George  Cayley  may  be  found  in  the  Phihso- 
phical  Magazine^  vols,  xlvii.  xlviii.  xlix.  I. 

In  a  Treatise  upon  the  Art  of  Piping  by  Mechanical  Mr.Walkei. 
means,  by  Thomas  Walker,  Portrait  Painter,  Hull, 
1810 ;  (whose  attention  appears  to  have  been  engaged 
at  the  same  time  on  the  same  subject  with  that  of  Sir 
George  Cayley,  though  without  any  mutual  communi- 
cation,) we  meet  with  the  following  particulars. 

"  In  the  year  1709,  as  we  gather  from  a  letter  pub-  pHar  de 
lished  in  France  in  1784,  a  Portugupue  Friar,  de  Gus-  Gusman. 
man,  applied  to  the  King  to  encourage  him  in  the 
invention  of  a  Flying  machine.  The  principle  upon 
which  it  was  constructed,  if  indeed  it  had  any  principle, 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  paper  kite ;  the  machine 
was  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  and  contained  several  tubes 
through  which  the  wind  was  to  pass  in  order  to  fill  a 
certain  sail,  which  was  to  elevate  it;  and  when  the 
wind  was  deficient  the  same  was  to  be  effected  by  means 
of  a  bellows  concealed  within  the  body  of  the  machine. 
The  ascent  was  also  to  be  promoted  by  the  electric 
attraction  of  pieces  of  amber  placed  in  the  top,  and  by 
two  spheres  enclosing  magnets  in  the  same  situation. 
These  silly  inventions  show  the  very  low  state  of 
Science  at  that  time  in  Portugal,  especially  as  the 
King,  in  order  to  encourage  him  in  his  further  ex- 
periment in  such  an  useful  invention,  gpranted  him 
the  first  vacant  place  in  his  college  of  Barcelos  or  San- 
tarem,  with  the  first  Professorship  in  the  University  of 
Coimbra,  and  an  annual  pension  of  600,000  reis  during 
his  life.  Of  this  De  Gusman  it  is  also  related,  that  in 
the  year  1786  he  made  a  wicker  basket  of  about  seven 
or  eight  feet  diameter,  and  covered  it  with  paper,  which 
raised  itself  about  200  fieet  in  the  air,  and  the  effect  was 
generally  attributed  to  witchcraft." 

Mr.  Walker  affinns,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  a 
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FLYING,  man  to  Fly  with  a  pair  of  wings  fisedto  his  shoulders  or 
^  ■  y^*^  anns,  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  han|ring  down, 
^  and  in  this  opinion  he  has  been  preceded  by  Borelli  and 
many  others ;  but  that  he  certainly  may  Fly  if  his  body 
be  supported  by  a  car.  He  then  describes  a  car  with  a 
pair  of  wings,  and  a  lever  to  work  them  by,  which  he  con- 
siders as  a  large  artificial  bird,  and  the  man  placed  in 
the  inside  as  the  vital  or  moving  power.  The  follow- 
ing are  his  explanations  of  the  figures  which  we  have 
copied  in  MuceUania^  Plate  XLI.  fig.  4.  a,  the  right 
wing;  6,  one  of  the  side  rails  upon  which  the  wing 
must  work  with  two  joints  to  admit  of  a  vertical  motion, 
for  no  other  motion  can  answer  the  purpose,  c  c,  the 
two  cross  bars  which  hold  the  side  rails  together,  rf, 
half  of  the  tail,  e,  the  back  rib,  fixed  to  the  middle  of 
the  hinder  cross  bar,  and  then  brought  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  middle  rib.  /,  the  middle  rib,  fixed  to  the 
two  side  rails,  and  bended  down  three  feet  below  to 
form  the  bottom  of  the  car.  g,  one  of  the  fore  ribs, 
fixed  to  the  fore  comer  of  the  car  on  the  right  side,  and 
then  to  the  back  rib  at  the  bottom,  h,  the  upright 
lever  fixed  into  the  crank  to  move  the  wings  with, 
i,  the  axis  for  the  crank  to  work  upon,  which  must  be 
placed  two  feet  nine  inches  below  the  top  edge  of  the 
car.  jj\  two  iron  rods,  two  feet  nine  inches  long,  to 
unite  the  inner  ends  of  the  wings  to  the  ends  of  the 
crank  head.  Ar,  two  oblique  prongs,  to  be  fixed  to  the 
back  rib,  projecting  forward  with  the  points  twenty 
inches  asunder,  and  fifleen  inches  below  the  crank  when 
it  stands  in  a  level  direction.  They  are  to  keep  ex- 
tended the  fore  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  car  so  as  to 
admit  of  room  for  the  crank  head  to  work  up  and  down. 
/,  the  crank,  two  feet  six  inches  long ;  this  causes  the 
wings  to  strike  up  and  down,  by  means  of  the  man 
working  the  lever  backwards  and  forwards,  m,  the 
crank  head,  eighteen  inches  long.  7i,  the  seat  for  the 
man  to  sit  upon,  fixed  to  the  back  rib.  o,  a  piece  of 
wood  projecting  from  the  middle  of  the  fore  cross  bar, 
to  which  is  fixed  a  head  made  of  cork  wood,  and  a 
number  of  small  cords  to  be  stretched  to  the  two  fore 
ribs,  over  the  prongs  at  the  bottom  of  the  car ;  in  the 
same  manner  cords  are  to  be  fixed  all  round  the  car  to 
support  the  silk  wliich  covers  the  outside,  p^  p,  two 
joints  which  fasten  the  wingfs  to  the  edge  of  the  car. 

Fig.  5.  1,  1,  1,  1,  the  shafts  of  the  left  wing.  2,  2, 
the  two  side  rails  which  form  the  top  edges  of  the  car, 
and  upon  which  the  wings  are  to  be  fixed  with  two 
joints  each.  3.  3,  two  cross  bars,  three  feet  each,  hold- 
ing the  two  side  rails  together.  4,  the  middle  rib,  with 
its  two  ends  fastened  to  the  side  rails,  bending  down  in 
tlie  middle  so  as  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  car  three 
feet  below  the  top  rails.  5,  5,  the  two  fore  ribs,  to  be 
united  to  the  fore  ends  of  the  side  rails,  and  to  bend 
down  to  tlie  middle  rib,  as  the  bottom  of  the  car,  and 
there  joined  to  the  back  rib,  which  must  have  its  upper 
end  well  fixed  to  the  hindermost  cross  bar.  6,  the  seat 
for  the  man  to  sit  upon,  fixed  with  its  front  ten  inches 
behind  the  axis  of  the  crank.  7,  7,  two  foot  boards  for 
the  man's  feet  to  rest  upon.  8,  the  crank,  two  feet  six 
inches  lonuf.  9,  the  head  of  the  crank  eighteen  inches 
long.  10,  the  axis  of  the  crank.  11,  12,  two  iron  rods 
fixed  with  joints  to  the  two  inner  ends  of  the  wings,  and 
then  to  the  two  ends  of  the  crank  head.  13, 13,  two  shafts 
to  give  e\n;'!ision  to  the  tail.  14,  small  cords  to  brace  the 
fore  shaft  of  the  wings.  15,  eight  longitudinal  parallel 
cords  well  stretched,  to  which  slips  of  silk  must  be 
sewed,  each  slip  about  seven  inches  broad,  and  the 


oblique  cords,  16,  must  be  well  stretched  and  knotted  FLYlxc. 
to  them  at  each  part  where  they  cross.  17,  a  number  ^— v-w 
of  small  threads  running  across  the  under  side  of  the 
wings,  at  about  four  inches  asunder,  to  which  each  slip 
of  silk  must  be  attached,  that  they  may  be  prevented 
from  opening  more  than  half  an  inch  firom  each  other 
when  the  wings  move  upwards. 

The  car  is  to  be  made  of  as  light  materials  as  are 
consistent  with  the  strength  requisite  for  the  support  of 
the  weight  which  it  is  to  carry.  The  wings  to  be  about 
eight  feet  long,  horizontally  expanded,  and  fastened 
upon  the  top  edge  on  each  side  of  the  car  with  two 
joints  each,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  vertical  motion,  efiected 
by  the  man  sitting  and  working  the  upright  lever;  the 
tail  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  and  of  like  breadth  at  its 
extremity,  spread  flat  to  the  horizon.  In  a  long  voyage, 
as  a  further  security,  a  sail,  shaped  as  an  equilateral 
triangle,  may  be  spread  horizontally  over  the  man's 
head,  supported  by  a  light  mast  or  bowsprit,  three  or 
four  feet  above  the  car.  The  sail  must  be  expanded 
and  fixed  to  the  mast  by  a  very  light  yard,  presenting 
the  base  of  the  sail  to  the  head  of  the  car,  with  the  oppo- 
site point  towards  the  tail,  and  tliere  fastened  with  a 
cord  to  another  small  bowsprit.  This  sail,  in  case  of 
accident,  will  act  as  a  parachute.  The  man  must  sit  in 
the  middle  between  the  wings  and  the  tail,  so  as  to  be 
a  little  behind  the  centre  of  gravity,  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  a  little  preponderance  of  weight  to  act  upon  the 
back  edge  of  the  wings ;  for  if  there  be  not  in  some 
degree  more  weight  behind  than  before,  when  the  com- 
pressed air  is  making  a  resistance  against  the  underside 
and  back  edges  of  the  wings,  where  it  rushes  upwards 
again,  causing  a  great  reaction,  it  would,  of  course, 
elevate  the  hinder  part  of  the  car  too  much. 

The  wings  and  tail  should  be  made  of  silk,  very  com- 
pactly woven,  and  as  impervious  to  the  air  as  possible. 
The  silk  should  be  laid  on  in  separate  broad  slips,  and 
should  open  to  admit  the  air  to  pass  through  as  the 
wings  move  up,  and  close  together  again  as  they  come 
down,  according  to  the  action  of  the  quill  feathers  in 
the  wings  of  Birds.  This  purpose  might,  perhaps,  be 
better  effected  by  substituting  the  tail  feathers  of  turkies, 
laid  close  and  parallel  to  each  other,  and  fast  sewed 
upon  eight  pieces  of  strong  riband,  so  as  to  form  the 
same  number  of  slips,  then  extended  in  the  wing  and 
well  braced. 

The  car  must  be  entirely  covered  on  the  outside  with 
silk,  or  very  thin  leather ;  and  along  each  side  of  the 
car  the  silk  or  leather  must  be  united  to  the  base  of  the 
wings,  to  prevent  as  mu^h  as  possible  the  air  from 
escaping  any  where  but  from  the  back  edges  of  the 
wings.  Should  that  be  neglected,  when  the  air  is  com- 
pressed by  the  wings  being  struck  downwards,  it  will 
rush  upwards  through  the  car,  and  thereby  tail  of  giving 
that  resistance  against  the  underside  of  the  wings  which 
is  necessary  to  effect  buoyancy  and  progression. 

The  shafts  of  the  wings  and  tail  may  be  best  made  of 
six  long  slips  of  thin  whalebone  tapering  to  a  point, 
then  wrapped  together  in  around  form  with  small  twine 
from  end  to  end,  and  filled  with  cork  along  the  inside.' 

The  man  being  seated  a  little  behind  the  centre  of 
gravity,  must  push  the  lever  forward  about  eighteen 
inches  from  its  ])erpendicular  line;  the  tips  of  the 
wings  will  then  rise  tiiree  feet  and  a  half  above  the 
level  of  their  joints.  He  must  then,  with  a  brisk  exer- 
tion, pull  the  lever  backwards  eighteen  inches  past  its 
perpendicular,  and  the  tips  of  the  wings  will  be  struck 
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nVING.  downwards,  through  an  arch  of  se\eu  feet,  and  sud- 
denly driving  down  and  compressing  the  air  in  that 
arch,  part  of  which  will  escape  past  the  edge  of  the 
^^  wings,  making  at  the  same  time  a  reaction,  which  will 
pnsh  the  wings  forward  ;  and  as  the  car  and  wings  are 
first  placed  on  an  oblique  plane^  they  will  be  impelled 
forward,  making  an  oblique  ascent.  Tlie  projective 
impulse  will  naturally  force  the  machine  upward  at  any 
angle  in  which  the  plane  of  the  wings  is  laid,  but  the 
nearer  the  angle  of  ascent  inclines  to  the  line  of  the 
horizon,  the  easier  will  be  the  ascent. 

When  the  car  is  brought  to  a  sufficient  height  to 
clear  all  surrounding  obstacles,  the  man  by  silting  a 
little  more  forward,  will  bring  the  wings  upon  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  and  by  continuing  their  action  will  be  im- 
pelled forward  in  that  direction.  In  order  to  descend 
he  ttinst  desist  from  striking  the  wings,  and  hold  them 
on  a  level  with  their  joints :  the  car  will  then  gradually 
come  down,  and  when  it  is  within  five  or  six  feet  of  the 
ground,  the  man  must  instantly  strike  the  wings  down- 
ward, and  sit  as  far  back  as  he  can ;  he  will  by 
this  means  check  the  projective  forbe,  and  cause  the  car 
to  alight  very  gently,  with  a  retrograde  motion.  The 
car,  when  up  in  the  air,  may  be  made  to  turn  either  to 
the  right  or  led,  merely  by  the  man  inclining  the  weight 
of  his  body  to  either  of  these  sides  respectively. 

Some  of  the  advantages  which  Mr.  Walker  anti- 
cipates from  the  adoption  of  his  apparatus,  are  that  our 
letters  and  newspapers  may  be  conveyed  at  the  rate  of  40 
or  60  miles  an  hour ;  and  that  '*  the  numerous  class  of 
mercantile  agents,  who  are  now  denominated  riders, 
hencefbrtJi  may  be  enabled  to  glide  through  the  air  with 
great  expedition,  in  Flying  machines.*'  It  may  also 
greatly  reduce  the  vast  number  of  horses  in  the  king- 
dom ;  "  and  by  that  means  a  very  great  quantity  of  land 
which  is  taken  up  at  present  in  growing  hay,  oats,  and 
beaus,  for  the  support  of  these  quadrupeds,  might  be 
then  cultivated  for  the  increase  of  our  national  stock  of 
subsistence  for  the  population.'* 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  tliat  a  larger  apparatus  of 

this  kind,  fitted  up  with  a  revolving  steam  engine  to 

work  the  lever,  will  convey  any  number  of  passengers 

who  choose  to  embark  in  it. 

*fft9d.     While   we  are  writing,   a  work   has   appeared    by 
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Mr.  George  Pocock,  a  School-master  at  Bristol,  FLYTNG. 
•ilEPOHAEYSTlXH  TEXNH  :  The  AeropleuHic  Art,  or 
Navigation  in  the  Air  by  the  Use  of  Kites  as  Buoyant  , 
SaUs,  By  elevating  to  a  great  height  a  series  of 
Kites,  each  attached  to  another  at  the  extent  of  its  own 
respective  cordage,  Mr.  Pocock  has  attained  a  power 
of  draught,  by  which  a  carriage  of  his  own  invention, 
(a  Charvolant,)  has  been  made  to  travel  at  the  rate 
of  20  miles  an  hour.  By  means  of  a  secondary  string, 
or  brace  line,  the  draught  of  the  carriage  can  be  re- 
gulated, as  the  Kite  is  made  to  fiy  in  a  horizontal  or 
vertical  position  ;  and  by  other  lines  attached  to  either 
side,  the  course  may  be  directed  at  pleasure  to  the 
right  or  left.  The  Kite,  Mr.  Pocock  thinks,  may  be 
usefully  employed  in  cases  of  shipwreck;  and,  **  having 
power  to  elevate  one  in  the  air  will  serve  for  observa- 
tories, scalades  for  passing  rivers,  for  telegraphic  infor- 
mation, and  for  signals  by  night  and  day.  Elevated  in 
the  air,  an  observer  could  view  all  that  was  passing  in 
a  circumference  of  many  miles,  overlooking  hedges, 
houses,  and  the  minor  irregularities  of  the  £arth's  sur- 
face. In  the  pursuit  and  retreat  of  armies,  from  this 
Flying  observatory,  all  the  movements  and  manoeuvres 
of  the  enemy  might  be  distinctly  marked."  Little  more 
is  stated  respecting  its  application  to  the  Art  of  Flying, 
excepting  that  the  InventoHs  daughter  has  already 
made  an  ascent  by  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  Kites. 

Among  Mr.  Pocock's  predecessors;  the  only  work  on 
Flying,  vnth  the  title  of  which  we  are  acquainted,  and 
with  which  we  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet, 
is  one  by  the  Italian  Poet  Martelli,  Del  Volo,  After  all, 
it  may  be  reasonably  doubted,  whether  any  of  these 
schemes  can  hope  to  be  so  far  improved  as  to  be  gene- 
rally practicable.  An  Air  Balloon  is  by  far  the  best 
elevating  machine  which  has  hitherto  been  discovered ; 
bating,  of  course,  the  tediousness  and  the  expense  of 
filling  it ;  and  yet  frequently  as  ascents  have  been  made 
in  these,  no  practical  Aeronaut  as  yet  has  obtained  a 
decisive  mastery  over  their  course.  We  believe  that  Sir 
George  Cayley  has  been  actively  employed  in  numerous 
very  ingenious  experiments  on  this  point  They  have 
been  made  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  results  are  stated  to 
have  been  sufficiently  favourable  to  justify  confident 
hope  of  ultimate  success. 


FOAIi,  v.\  Goth./if^a;  A.  S.  fola,  fole;  Dutch, 
Foal,  ?i.  jveulen ;  Ger.  fidlin  ;  Swe.  fole,  Ihre 
thinks  from  A.  S.  JUian,  sequi,  to  follow  ;  because  the 
foal  or  filly  follows  the  dam  even  more  anxiously  than 
other  animals.  It  is  not  improbably  from  Goth,  full- 
jan  ;  A.  S.  fyllan  ;  Dutch,  vulkn ;  Ger.  fuUen,  to  fill : 
that  with  which  (se,  the  mare,  &c.)  is  full  or  filled. 
The  noun  is  applied  to 
The  young  of  a  mare  or  ass. 

The  carter  smote  and  cried  as  he  were  wood, 
Heit  scot,  heit  brok,  what,  spare  ye  for  the  stones  ? 
Th«  fend  (quoth  he)  you  fecche  body  and  bones, 
As  ferforthly  as  ever  ye  wtre/aiedf 
So  mochel  wo  as  I  have  with  you  tholed. 

Chaucer,     The  Freret  Taicj  v.  7127. 


■  And  from  a  tender  colt  they  take  the  knap 


l\i9t  firom  the  front  dX  foaling  first  the  damme  for  loue  doth  snap, 
Whom  now  tbei  do  preuent. 

Phaer,     VirgiL    MneidM,  book  iv.  sig.  L. 

And  cuts  the  forehead  of  a  new-bom  foie^ 

Robbing  the  mother's  love.  Dryden,    B, 


Worldely  princes  loue  fierce  stieriog  coursers, /b/Mi  euen  purposely 
for  warres,  and  wel  broken  and  taught  thereafter. 

UdaU,    Luke,  ch.  xix. 

Reioice  thou  greatly,  O  doughter  Sion,  be  gladde,  O  doughter 
Jerusalem.  For  lo,  the  King  commeth  vnto  the,  euen  the  ryghtuous 
and  Sauyoure :  Lowlye  and  symple  is  he,  he  rydeth  vpon  an  asse, 
and  vpon  the/iw/e  of  an  asse. 

Bible,  Anito  1551.     Zaehartfy  ch.  is. 

Of  all  the  rest  in  that  great  waste  that  went, 
Of  those  quick  carrions  the  most  eminent- 
Was  a  poor  mule  upon  the  common  bred. 
And  from  his/oo/m^  farther  never  fed. 

nrayion:     The  JHoen-calfe, 

With  that  his  strong  dog,  of  no  dastard  kinde, 
(Swift  as  ihe/oa/es  conceived  by  the  winde,) 
He  sets  upon  the  woIfe. 

Browne.    Briteamit^e  Paelvrah,  book  ii.  song  4. 

Then  he  again,  by  way  of  irrision,  **  yee  say  very  true  indeed,  that 
willje,  quoth  hee,  when  a  mule  shall  oriog  foorth  a  foie"  AtUsr- 
wards  when  this  Galba  began  to  rebell  and  aspire  unto  the  empire, 
nothing  haiteued  him  in  this  dessigne  of  his  so  much,  as  thtfadi^  of 
a  mule. 

Holland,    Sneiomtu,  foL  212.    Servim  &djpiini»  Qatbeu 
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POAM.        FOAM,  V,  \     A.  S.  Jam,   tpuma,  fime, 

F0AM9  n,  I  froth ;    jaanari,    Bpnmare,    to 

Foa'my,  Ifome  or  froth.  Somner.    Chau- 

FoAM*BE8iLVBRED. )  ccT  (as  JuDius  has  noticed) 
writes  Vomes.  SeUger  spumis  hutneroa  notavit;  The 
bristled  bore  marked  wiA  vomea  the  shulders  of  Her- 
cules. BoeL  Le  Com.  lib.  iv.  met  7.  Skinner  derives 
from  Jumus;  Wachter,  from  apuma,  ddracto  nbilo, — 
There  seems  no  occasion  to  go  farther  than  the  A.  S. 

To  throw  forth  or  emit  yoom  or  froth  ;  met.  to  rave  or 
rage. 

And  lo  %  spiryt  tJuth  him  and  sodeinly  he  crietb,  and  hurtlith 
down,  and  to  draweth  him  withjbome, 

WUstif,    Luke,  ch.  tx. 

And  se  a  spirite  taketh  him,  and  sodenlye  he  crieth,  and  he  teareth 
Mm,  that  he/oawr/A  againe.  Bi*fc,  Anno  1551. 

Howe  so  it  were,  the  windes  nowe  hoysted  vp  our  aailcs, 
Wee  furrowing  in  the/>aifiiM^  flooddes  to  take  our  best  anailea. 
Oaacmffne.     Flower:  ADeuiee  of  a  MoMke  for  Fucount  M*mtacute, 
[Tyndall]  answereth  me  with  an  hydeous  exclamacion,  and  crying 
out  vpon  my  fleshlinea  and  folye,  fometh  oute  hys  hyghe  spiritual! 
sentence  in  thys  fashion. 

Sir  7homa»  Mart.     Workn,  fol.  679.     The  second  Part  of  ike  Con- 
fiiiaiion  ofTyndali, 

The  shores  they  leave ;  with  ships  the  seas  are  sprcd ; 
Cutting  the  fame,  by  the  blew  seas  they  swepe. 

Surrey,     Firgil.    J?n«f,  book  iv. 

Aye  the  wynde  was  in  the  sayle, 
OstxfomcM  they  flett  withowlyn  fayle. 
The  wethur  them  forth  gan  swepe. 

Le  Bone.     Florence  of  Rome,  1.  137.     Ritton,  v.  3. 

But  vnto  Bitias  she  it  raught  with  charge  and  he  anon 
The/owiy  bolle  of  gold  vptumde,  and  drew  till  all  was  gon. 

Phaer.     Virgil,     jEneidoa,  book  i.  sig.  C  2. 

Let  me  here  contemplate  thee 

First,  cheerful  bridegroom,  and  first  let  me  see 

How  thou  prevent' St  the  sun 

And  his  red  foaming  horses  dost  outrun. 

Donne.     Edogue  3,     Raiting  of  the  Bridegroom. 

To  conclude,  the  very  foaming  channell  of  the  river,  stained  and 
died  with  the  barbariaus'  bloud,  was  even  amazed  to  see  such  strange 
.ad  uncouth  sights. 

Holland,    Ammianut,  fol.  76.     Conttantiut  and  Julianut, 

— Look  how  two  boars 

Together  side  by  side,  their  threat'ning  tusks  do  whet. 
And  with  their  goashing  teeth  their  angry  fome  do  bite. 
Whilst  still  they  should'ring  seek  each  othere  where  to  smite. 
Drayton.     Poly-olbion,  song  12. 

The  warlike  chariot  turn'd  upon  the  back. 

With  the  dead  horses  in  their  traces  ty'd, 
Drags  their  fat  carcase  through  the /oamy  brack. 
That  drew  it  late  undauntedly  in  pride. 

Id,      Motet  hit  Birth  and  Miraclet,  book  iii. 

— I  should  offer  wrong 

To  her  mind's  fortitude,  should  I  but  ask 
How  she  can  brook  the  rough  high-going  sea, 
Over  whose  foamy  back  our  ship,  well  rigg'd 
With  hope  and  strong  assurance,  must  transport  us. 

Mattinger,     The  Renegado,  act  v.  sc.  3. 
Careless  in  Sabine  woods  I  stray'd, 
A  grisly /oamin^  wolf  unfed, 
Met  me  unarm'd  yet  trembling  fled. 

Rotcommon.    Horace,     Ode  22.  book  i. 
When  the  wind  whistles  through  the  crackling  masts. 
When  through  the  yawning  ship  the  foaming  sea 
Rowls  bubling  in ;  then,  then,  V\\  clasp  thee  fast. 
And  in  transporting  love  forget  my  fear. 

Smith.    Ph^dra  and  Hippolitut,  act  ii. 
If  ore  pleas'd  we  are  to  see  a  river  lead 
His  gentle  streams  along  a  flowery  mead. 
Than  from  high  banks  to  hear  loud  torrents  roar, 
With  foamy  waters  on  a  muddy  shore. 

Dryden.     The  Art  of  Poetry. 

But  now  the  waters,  swell'd  with  heavy  rains 
And  melted  snows,  had  delug'd  all  the  plains ; 


And  loudly /oaOTtM^,  with  resistless  force,  FOAM. 

Had  borne  the  bri^e  before  them  in  their  course.  _  ' 

Hoole,     Orlando  Furioto,  book  iz.  I.  51.  FOClS. 

Yet  let  me  choose  some  pine-topt  precipice,  _,-^^^ 
Abrupt  and  shaggy,  whence  tL  foamy  stream, 
Like  Anio,  tumbling  roars.              fVarton.     T%e  Enikutiatl, 

Near  the  billow-beaten  side 

Of  the  /bam'betilver'd  main, 
Darkling  and  alone  be  stood. 

mti,     Odet  of  Pindar. 

FOB,  Ger.  fvppe  or  fupstuJc,  seumliu,  says  Skinner ; 
but  of  these  words  Wachter  makes  no  mention.  Ap- 
plied to 

A  small  pocket ;  the  pocket  for  the  watch. 

He  who  had  so  lately  sack'd 

The  enemy,  had  done  the  fact, 

Had  rifled  all  his  pokes  and  foht 

Of  gimcracks,  whims,  and  jiggumbobs. 

Butler,    Hudibrat,  part  iii.  can.  1. 

When  a  holy  black  Swede,  the  son  of  Bob, 
With  a  saint  at  his  chin,  and  a  seal  at  his/oft, 
Shall  not  see  one  New-year's  day  in  that  year, 
Then  let  England  make  good  chear. 

Sunfi,     The  Windsor  Prophecy, 

Fob,  V,  \     Ger.  fopperij  iUudere,  vel  illudendo  vex- 
Fob,  n.j"arc;  which  Wachter  thinks  derived  from 
Italian  speech  in  the  confines  of  the  Alps ;  and  Skin- 
ner, from  Jiabhare,  and  that  from  fabuLariy  to  fable,  to 
tell  fables,  delusive  or  deceitful  stories. 

To  delude,  to  deceive,  to  trick,  to  cheat ;  to  put  off 
with  a  trick,  an  evasion. 

Makeb  of  l^er  a  lang  cart  to  lede  alle  ]?es  o^ere 
Aafolbet  and  faitours.  Piert  Plouhman.     Vision,  p.  34. 

The  man,  sir,  that  when  gentlemen  are  tir'd  gives  them  a  «o6, 
[i.  e.  fob.]  Shaktpeare,     Comedy  of  Errort,  fol.  94. 

2  Suit.  Pish,  pish,  widow,  y'  have  borne  me  in  hand  these  three 
months,  and  now  fobb'd  me. 

Ben  Jonton.     T/te  Widow,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  they  may  not  think  to  fob  us  off,  with  the  » 
colourable  testimonies  of  B.  Whitgift,  King,  Saravis,  who  were  all  well 
known  to  be  just  and  good  friends  to  lay-presbitery,  as  themselves  are 
to  Episcopacy. 
Hall.     fVorkt,  vol.  iii.  fol.  286.     Antwer  to  a  Calummaiory  Epistle. 

CcN.  VWfob  him,  here's  my  hand. 

Clow.  I  shall  be  as  glad  as  any  man  alive  to  see  him  weWfobb'd, 
sir ;  but  now  you  talk  of  fobbing,  I  wonder  the  lady  sends  not  for  me 
according  to  promise. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     The  Sea  Voyage,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 
Meanwhile  the  soldiers  sigh'd  and  sobb'd, 

For  not  one  sous  had  they ; 
His  Excellence  had  eaeh  m^u  fobbed. 

For  he  had  sunk  their  pay.  Prior.     The  Viceroy, 

FOCIL,  "  Fr.  focUe;  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to 
the  wrist ;  the  le^  or  shank  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle ; 
each  consisting  of  two  bones."  Cotgrave. 

I  was  hastily  fetch'd  to  assist  one  Mr.  Powell,  a  barber-chirurgeon, 
in  the  setting  of  a  fracture  of  both  the /oci/i  of  the  leg  in  a  man  about 
60  years  of  age,  of  a  tough  dry  body. 

Witeman.     Surgery,  book  vii.  ch.  i. 

FO^CUS,")      Lat.  focus^  fire.     Applied  in   Optickt 

Fo'cAL.  J  to  the  point  whither  all  the  rays  of  light 
or  heat  concentrate,  or  whence  they  diverge. 

In  this  room,  I  say,  if  the  paper  that  receives  the  images  be  ioo 
nigh,  or  too  far  off  the  lens,  the  image  will  be  confused  and  dim,  but 
in  the /octw  of  the  glass,  distinct,  clear,  and  a  pleasant  sight. 

Derham.     Physico-Theology,  book  iv.  ch.  ii.  note  3. 

If  the  extremes  of  the  image  A  A  were  at  a  due  foeal  distance, 
the  middle  B  would  be  too  nigh  the  christalline,  and  consequently 
appear  confu.sed  and  dim.  Id.    lb. 

In  that  light  the  mind  of  an  enquirer  subdued  by  such  an  awfull 
image  as  that  of  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  a  whole  people  collected 
into  one  focus,  would  pause  and  hesiute  in  condemning  things  even 
of  the  very  worst  aspect. 

Burke,    Reflections  o»  the  Revolution  in  France, 
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By  loiDe  late  observmtions  mmde  by  Mr.  Short,  with  t  reflMtjng 
telesoope,  whose /oca/  length  is  12  feet,  it  appean  that  Saturn's  ring 
is  di\-ided  ioto  two  Qoequall  parts  by  a  dark  list,  (which  may  be  sera 
by  telescopes  of  lees  p<mer,)  and  that  the  outward  and  leaer  part  is 
again  subdWided  by  other  smaller  lists,  into  seyeral  (q»parently 
cooccotric)  rings. 

CawtMdge.     The  ScriNeriad,  book  it.  note. 

FODDER,  v.\  A.  S.  fodre,  foiher,  fothur  ;  alu 
Fo^DDV^K,  n.      jtura,   alimentum^  pabulum ;  fiod^ 

sustenance,   foddtr,    nourishment.    Somner.      Dutch, 

voeder;  Gtr,  fitter;  Svfe.foder;  Low  Latin, yoderum. 

From  the  verb  Pedan,  to  feed.  It  is  also  written  Pother, 
That  whit^fiedeth  ;  food      Applied  to  the  dry  fbod^ 

bay,  &C.,  which  is  given  to  cattle. 

But  ik  am  olde  ;  me  list  not  play  for  age ; 
Gras  time  is  don,  my  Jbddrc  is  now  forage. 

Chaucer.    The  Revn  Proiogue,  y.  3866. 
He  aduised  that  for  as  much  as  ihey  had  bothe  horsemen  and  foote« 
nen,  and  the  countrey  fertyll  and  haboundant  of  fodder:  that  they 
ihoolde  make  no  haste,  but  passe  forwardes  faire  and  easelye. 

Brende.     Qtdniut  Curtita,  book  v.  fol.  116. 
Lst  the  cases  be  filled  with  natural  earth  (such  as  is  taken  the  first 
half  spit  from  iust  under  the  turf  of  the  best  pasture>ground,)  in  a 
place  that  has  been  vtrelX  father' d  on. 

Evelfiu     Miactllaneout  fVorkt^  p.  461. 
And  in  the  place  where  grows  rank  fodder^  for  my  neat, 
llie  turf  which  bears  the  hay,  is  wond'rous  needful  peat 

Dray  Ion,     Poiy-oAion,  song  21. 
If  milk  be  thy  design :  with  plenteous  hand 
Bring  clover-grass ;  and  from  the  marshy  land 
Salt  herbage  for  \he  foddering  rack  provide 
To  fill  their  bags,  and  swell  the  milky  tide. 

Dryden,     Virgil.     Oeorgictf  book  iii. 

Their  father  Tyrrheus  did  ^exr  fodder  bring; 
Tyrrheus,  chief  ranger  to  the  Latin  King. 

/(/.    Ih,    jEmeid,  book  vii. 

This  [the  drag]  not  only  forced  out  the  jfrain,  bnt  cut  the  straw  in 
piecet  for  fodder  for  the  cattle,  for  in  the  Ea.stern  countries  they  have 
no  hay.  Louth.     Note»  on  hqiahf  ch.  xzviii. 

FOE,  r.      ^      A.  S.  fah,  fa^  past  tense  and  past 

Foe,  n.  participle  of  the  verb  fi-an^  to  hate, 

^and  means  (jfubaud,  any  one)  hated. 

Tooke,  ii.  175.     See  Fiend,  and  Foh. 

Spenser  uses  Poe  as  a  verb. 

Any  one  haled  ;  and,  by  usage,  equivalent  to  Piend, 

t.  e.  any  one  hating:  an  enemy,  one  hostile ;  one  who 

wishes  ill,  an  ill-wisher. 

Heo  nuste  wich  were  ^re  frend,  ne  wych  were  hire/ojv. 

R.  Gtoucetier,  p.  79. 
¥at  bataile  was  hard,/o-m»i  ha9  no  frith  [peace] 
Sla^  was  ^at  coward,  and  his  sonne  him  with. 

R.  Brunnt,  p.  90. 
And  made /ooa  of  frcndes,  ^orow  fals  and  fykel  tonge. 

PierM  P/ouhman.     Fision,  p.  91. 
He  foineth  on  his /bo  with  a  tronchoun, 
And  he  him  hurtleth  with  his  bors  adoun. 

Chaueer,     The  Kmghtet  Ta/e,  v.  2617. 
Unto  his  lemman  Dalida  he  told, 
That  in  his  beres  all  his  stren^the  lay, 
And  falsely  to  hhtfo-men  she  him  sold. 

Id.     The  Motdket  Tale,  v.  14071. 
O  thou  my  weale,  O  thou  my  wo, 
O  thou  my  frende,  O  thou  my  fo. 

Gower.     Com/.  Am.  book  iii.  fol.  49. 
And  also  well  he  can  forbere. 
And  sufiTre  a  wicked  kynge  to  falle 
In  handes  of  hvafo-men  all. 

Id.     lb.  book  vii.  fol.  164. 
He  brake  the  barres,  and  through  the  timber  pearst 
So  large  a  hole  whereby  they  might  discerne 
"Hie  house,  the  court,  the  secret  chambers  eke 
Of  Priamus,  and  auncient  Kings  of  Troy, 
And  armed /oe#  iu  thentrie  of  the  gate. 

Surrey.     Firgil.    Mneii^  book  ti. 
VOL.  XXH. 
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Fob-like, 

FOE-UAN. 


H«  was  folly  determined  neuer  to  leaue  warre  tyll  either  be  had 
loit  bis  awne  natural  life,  or  vtterly  extinguished  and  put  vnder  his 
>bet  and  enemies. 

Hall.    Bdward  IF     T%e  temih  Tere, 
And  there  I  sawe  full  many  a  bold  attempt. 

By  seelie  soules  best  executed  aye. 
And  bravest  bragges  (tbe/oe-sneM'«  force  to  tempt) 
Accomplished  but  coldely  many  a  day. 

Gatcoigne.     The  Fndfea  of  Warrt. 

At  last  when  him  she  so  importune  sawe, 

Fearing  least  he  at  length  the  reanes  would  lend 

Vnto  his  lust,  and  make  his  will  his  lawe, 
Sith  in  his  po^re  she  was  Xx^foe  or  friend. 

Spenaer.     Faerie  Queene,  book  vi.  can.  11. 

Then  they  that  damzell  called  to  them  nie. 
And  asked  her,  what  were  those  two  her/biie, 

From  whom  she  earst  so  fast  away  did  (lie. 

Id.     lb.  book  v.  can.  8. 
^— — — — —  This  is  now 
Our  doom  ;  which  if  we  can  sustain  and  bear. 
Our  supreme /oe  in  time  nay  much  remit 
His  anger,  and  perhaps  thus  far  remov'd 
Not  mmd  us  not  offending,  satisfi*d 
With  what  is  puuish't ;  whence  these  raging  fires 
Will  slack*n,  if  his  breath  stir  not  thir  flames. 

[Milton.     Paradise  Lott,  book  ii.  I.  210. 
Yet  farre  I  deem*d  it  better  for  to  die 
Then  to  \nyfhe-men*»  feet  an  abiect  lie. 

Mirrourfor  Magittratet^  fol.  20. 

Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  so'er  it  flow. 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe. 

Pope.     Prologue  to  the  Satire. 
Have  you  forgotten  S.  Hierome*s  and  Ruffinus's  deadlie  foe^hood 
which  was  rung  over  the  worid 

BuAop  Bedell.     Of  Certain  Letter§,  (1620  )  ch.  IL  p.  325. 

He 

Foe-tihe  has  bent  his  bow,  his  hostile  band 
Advanc'd,  and  slain  the  beauty  of  the  land. 

Sandy:     Lament ^  p.  4. 
The  man  whose  hardy  spirit  shall  engage 
To  lash  the  vices  of  a  guilty  Age ; 
At  his  first  setting  forward  ought  to  know 
That  ev'ry  rogue  he  meets  must  be  iixtfoe. 

Churchill.     The  Conference. 
And  when  the  Almighty  lifts  his  fiercest  scourge 

Gainst  those  who  most  transgress  his  high  command. 
With' treble  vengeance  vrill  his  hot  shafts  urge 
Gaul*s  locust  host,  and  earth  from  fellest  fot^men  purge. 

Byron.     Chitde  Harold' a  Ptigrimage^  can.  1. 

FCENUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Boring,  Hymeno- 
pterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Ichneiimonida:, 
established  by  Fabricius. 

Generic  character.  Antennae  filiform  or  very  slightly 
enlarged  near  the  extremity,  shorter  than  the  body, 
straight,  of  thirteen  joints  in  the  males,  and  fourteen  in 
the  females ;  lip  long,  linear ;  jaws  at  least  of  the  female 
armed  with  three  small  teeth,  the  lower  of  which  is 
strong  and  hooked  ;  palpi  filiform,  maxillary  of  two, 
and  labial  of  four  joints  ;  tongue  nearly  cordate ;  head 
ovoid,  pedicel  led  ;  thorax  compressed  ;  body  of  seven 
rings,  pedicelled,  long,  and  compressed,  end  club-shaped, 
with  a  ovipositor  of  three  bristles. 

Tliese  insects  are  separated  from  the  Evanim  and 
Aulaci  by  ihe  form  of  their  body  ;  they  move  the 
ahdomen  very  quickly  while  they  are  sucking  the  juice 
of  the  flower  on  which  tliey  rest. 

The  females  lay  their  eggs  in  the  larvtB  of  the  solitary 
Bee  and  Sphegide»,  on  which  they  live. 

Latreille  first  gave  the  name  of  Gasterupion  to  this 
genus,  but  he  now  uses  that  proposed  by  Fabricius. 
The  type  is  P.  jaculator,  Fabricius,  figured  by  Jurine, 
pi.  vii. ;  found  in  woods  in  England.  * 

FOETATION,  Lat.  fietarc,  to  bear  or  bring  forth 
young. 

2r 
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Plies,  caterpiUarSi  and  worms,  behog  ripcn'd  to  foeiation  by  the 
beat  of  the  suiii  they  live  upon  leaves  and  grasB,  and  take  theii  food 
without  the  care  or  assistance  of  those  parents  that  produced  them. 
Unl9.     Origin  of  Mankind,  sec.  3.  ch.  vi. 

'  FOETIDIA,  in  Botanp,  a  genus  of  the  class  Icosan- 
dria,  order  MoTio^ynia,  natural  order  Myrti.  Generic 
character :  calyx  turbinate,  superior,  four-clefl ;  corolla 
none ;  capsule  woody,  folded  in  the  recurved  segments 
of  the  calyx ;  four-celled,  cells  one  or  two-seeded. 

One  species,  F.  Mauritiana,  a  tree,  native  of  the 
Island  of  Mauritius. 

FOG,  V,        1       Skinner  thinks  from  A.  S.  fog  ; 
Foo,  71.  I  Dutch,  voeghe,  conjuncUo  9cu  coUecHo, 

Fo'ooii.Y,       yi.  e.  vaporum  »eu  haUtuum  ;  a  gather- 
Fo'gginess,  I  ing  or  collection,  tc.   of  vapour  or 
Fo'goy.         J  steam.    Fog  is  firom  feg-an^  (g^-fig' 
aih)  to  gather,  to  collect. 

Fog,  of  common  use  in  the  Compound 
Pettyfogger^  occurs  in  Milton.    Pettifogger  probably 
means,  A  collector  of  petty  suits  ;  a  paltry  encourager 
of  litigation :  and  it  is  in  this  evil  application  thai  fog  is 
itself  used  by  Milton. 

A  gathering  or  coUectioTi^  «c.  of  vapour  or  steam ;  a 
mist ;  a  thick  or  dense  atmosphere ;  met.  thick,  cloudy, 
dull. 

Also  the  fift  of  July  there  fell  a  hidious  Jhggt  and  mist,  that  con- 
tinued till  the  nineteenth  of  the  same :  so  that  one  shippe  could  not 
set  another. 

H«klu9fi.     Voytge,  8fc.  voU  iii.  fol.  41.    Af  FYointhtr, 

Whose  vale  did  daze  mine  eies, 

and  darckned  so  my  sight 
With  tTtOT*%  foggie  mist  at  first, 

that  reason  gaue  no  light. 
TSirhervUe.     The  Peniieni  Louer  vtterfy  renouncing  Jbme,  8fc, 

As  for  the  fogging  proctorage  of  money,  with  such  an  eye  as 
strook  Oehazi  with  leprosy,  and  Simon  Magus  with  a  curse  ;  so  does 
she  fExcommunication]  look,  and  so  threaten  her  fiery  whip  against 
that  banking  den  of  thieves  that  dare  thus  baffle,  and  buy  and  sell  the 
awful  and  majestick  wrinkles  of  her  brow. 

Miiton^     Of  Reformaiion  in  Englandy  book  ii. 

It  must  be  such  a  dawn  «ttd  shade 
As  that  day  cast,  wherein  was  made 
The  sun,  before  man's  damning  fall 
Threw  tifogg'd  guilt  upon  this  all. 

Feilhanu     iMooria,  part  ii.  p.  29. 

Are  all  our  braving  enemies  shrank  back  ! 
Hid  in  Xh^fogt  of  their  distemper'd  climate. 
Not  daring  to  behold  our  colours  wave 
In  spite  of  this  infected  air. 

Ford.    Periin  fVarbeck,  act  iv.  sc.  1 


SUR. 


>  Fool,  thou  art  waod'ring 


In  dangerous /o^«,  which  will  corrupt  the  purity 
Of  every  noble  virtue  dwelt  within  thee. 

Id.     The  Fancies,  Chaote  and  Nobie,  act  iv.  ic.  1 . 

And  Phccbus,  flying  so  most  shameful  sight, 
His  blushing  face  in  f>ggg  cloud  implyes, 
And  hydes  for  shame. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  6. 
25  Nov.  1696.  There  happen'd  this  weeke  so  thicke  a  mist  and 
fog,  that  people  lost  their  waye  in  the  streetes,  it  being  .so  intense  that 
no  light  of  candles  or  torches  yielded  anv  (or  but  very  little)  direction. 
It  began  about  4  in  the  aftemoone,  and  was  quite  gon  by  8,  without 
any  winde  to  disperse  it.  Evelgn,    Mewwir;  vol.  ii.  p.  66. 

Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall, 
Strike  through,  and  make  a  lucid  interval : 
But  ShadweU's  genuine  night  admits  no  ray, 
His  rising /d^«  prevail  upon  the  day. 

Drgden.    Afac-Fiecknoe. 
Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 
^       Our  sad  and  dismal  story ; 

The  Dutch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe 
And  quit  their  fort  at  Goree. 

Dortet.    Song  written  at  Sea,  (1665.) 


May  it  [Metaphysics]  not  be  compared  to  the  mist,  or  fogy  described      poG. 
by  Burner,  as  spread  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  ?  . 

Home.     fVorke,  vol.  i.  p.  325.     Fahe  Learning.         poj^^ 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  in  order  to  produce  such  deceptions      ■V''^-^ 
from  the  clearness  or  fogginett  of  the  air  it  must  be  uncommonlv 
clear,  or  uncommonly  foggy  ;  for  we  learn  from  experience,  to  make 
allowance  for  that  variety  of  constitutions  of  the  air  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  observe,  and  of  which  we  are  aware. 

Reid.    Enquiry,  ch.  vi.  sec.  22.     Of  Seeii^. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  as,  in  air  uncommonly  pure,  we  are  apt  to 
think  visible  objects  nearer,  and  less  than  they  really  are  ;  so,  in  air 
uncommonly  foggy t  we  are  apt  to  think  them  more  distant,  and 
greater  than  the  truth.  Jd.     B. 

Foo,  Low  Lat.  fogagiunu  gramen  quod  €B9tate  non 
depascitur,  et  quod  gpoliatisjam  pratis  hyemali  tempore 
succrescit.  Spelman  and  Du  Cange.  Skinner  suggests 
the  Ital.  qffbgare,  to  choke ;  because  choked  or  killed 
by  the  cold  of  winter. 

Grass  which  has  not  been  depastured  or  fed  off  in 
the  summer.     And  see  Brocket,  Moore,  and  Nares. 

The  thick  and  well*grown/oy  doth  mat  my  smoother  slades. 

Drayton.     Poly-olbian,  song  13. 

FOH,  the  nauseating  interjection  (as  it  is  called) 
foh  !  or  faugh,  is  the  past  participle  of  Jian,  to  hate. 
Tooke. 

Foh  !    One  may  smel  in  such,  a  will  most  ranke, 
Foule  disproportions,  thoughts  unnatural. 

SAaAapeare.     Othello,  fol.  324. 

FOHR,  or  FoRA,  an  Island  of  Denmark  in  the  North 
Sea,  about  five  or  six  miles  from  the  West  coast  of  that 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  which  constitutes  the 
Dutchy  of  Sleswick.  It  is  20  miles  in  circumference, 
and  has  a  population  of  6000  persons  employed  prin- 
cipally in  navigation.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  a 
Harbour  has  been  made  in  it  which  will  contain  several 
sail  of  merchantmen.  North  latitude  54^  44',  East 
longitude  8°  30'. 

FOrBLE.  71. 1      '•  Fr.  foible  ;  feeble,  weak,  strength- 

Foi'ble,  adj.  J" lesse,  faint,  forceless.**     Cotgrave. 

A  foible ;  Fr.  foiblesse,  a  feebleness,  a  weakness,  an 
infirmity.     And  see  the  Quotation  from  Lord  Herbert 

Then  fencing-masters  wnen  they  present  Kfaybf  or  flenret  to  their 
scholars,  tell  him  that  it  hath  two  parts  ;  one  of  which  he  caiietb  the 
fort  or  strong,  and  the  other  (titfoybU  or  weak. 

Lord  Herbert,    Life,  p.  46. 

Pretamption  and  self  applause  are  ihefoible$  of  mankind. 

ffaterland.     Worke,  vol.  v.  p.  85. 

I  confess  my  foible  with  regard  to  flattery.  I  am  as  fond  of  it  as 
Voltaire  can  possibly  be ;  but  with  this  diflerence,  that  I  love  it  only 
from  a  masterly  hand.  Chesterfield.     Letter  11.  book  i. 

FOIL,  ")  IjbL folium;  Fr.  feuille. 
Fo'lier. J  "A  leaf  (of  a  herb  or  tree ;)  also,  a 
sheet  or  leaf  of  paper  ;  also,  the  foyl  of  precious  stones 
or  looking-glasses ;  and  hence,  a  grace,  beauty,  or 
glosse  given  unto."  Cotgrave.  It  is  in  Engtiah  applied, 
consequentially,  to 

That  which,  by  comparison  or  contrast,  sets  off  or 
shows  more  conspicuously  the  superiority  of  some  thing 
else. 

Folier  is  the  name  given  to  the  foU  used  by  Gold- 
smiths. 

Fructified  oliue  ot  foilet  faire  and  thicke, 
And  redolent  cedre  most  dere  worthy  digned. 

Chauver.    A  Balade  of  our  Ladie,  k\*  330. 

Which  then  appears  more  orient  and  more  bright. 
Having  a/oi7  whereon  to  show  its  light. 
Drayton.    England**  Heroical  EpiatUi,    Mary,  to   the   Duke  of 
Suffolk. 
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Fi'IL.  ^c  ^^  ^v'  getting  that  for  which  she  rtrove, 

Brought  it  to  her,  to  whom  the  Qiieene  of  Love 
^  ^^  Serv'd  as  h/bjfief  and  Cupid  could  no  other. 

But  fly  to  her,  mistaken  for  his  mother. 

Browne.    Paatorals,  book  ii.  song  3. 

Gau.  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weai^  steppes 

Esteeme  a  soy/r  i/o^le]  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home  retume. 

Shaktptare.     Richard  IL  fol.27. 
The  mast-holm  may  be  cut  into  fine  thine  foik  or  leaves  like 
pistes,  and  those  also  are  of  a  daintie  or  pleasant  colour. 

Holkmd.    PKme,  vol.  i.  fbl.  493. 
lliou  damn*d  Antipodes  to  common  sense, 
Thou  /oU  to  Flecknoe,  pr'y  thee  tell  from  whence 
Does  all  this  mighty  stock  of  dullness  spring  ? 

Donei.     7b  Mr.  Edward  Howard. 
Concerning  the  preparing  these  foiwr9^  it  is  to  be  observed  bow 
and  ont  of  what  substance  they  are  prepared. 

JEfitrofy  of  Ike  Rmfoi  Soeieiyf  vol.  ii.  p.  489. 
Had  he  known  the  full  extent  of  Milton's  excellence,  Dennis  thought 
he  would  not  have  ventured  on  this  undertaking,  [the  State  of  Inno* 
cence,]  unless  he  designed  to  be  a/oi7  to  him :  **  but  they  (he  adds) 
who  knew  Mr.  Dryden,  know  very  well  that  he  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  design  to  be  a/bi/  to  one.'* 

Mukme.    Life  of  Dryden^  vol.  vi.  p.  1 10. 

The  Foils  used  by  Jewellers  are  thin  leaves  either 
of  copper,  (Nuremberg'  and  German  Foils,)  tin,  gold, 
or  a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver;  they  are  either  colour- 
less if  it  be  only  lustre  that  is  wanted,  or  tinted  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  hue  required.  The  modes  of  pre- 
paration and  colouring  may  be  found  in  the  Handmaid 
to  ike  Artt,  ii.  833.  Foil  is  also  the  mixture  of  tin  and 
quiclcsilver  with  which  the  backs  of  looking-glasses  are 
filiated. 

Foil,  v.\     The  Fr.  affoler^  Cotgrave  says,  is  '*  to 

Foil,  n-jyoy/,  wound,  bruise,  or  hurt  sore  with 
blows  ;  also,  to  spoyl,  ruine,  undo ;  also,  to  besot,  gull, 
befool."  Fouler,  he  also  explains,  *'  to  hurt  or  obtuse 
by  treading  on ;  to  press,  oppress,  foyl,  overcharge 
exircamly."     For  Fouler,  see  Full,  r.  infra. 

To  disable,  to  baffle,  to  render  inelfi^ctual  ;  to  defeat, 
to  cause  to  fail. 

A  jbiU  (in  Fencing,)  that  which  foiU,  or  with  which 
any  one  JhiU^  8C.  his  adversary. 

Or  A  foU^  Etp^e  rabatue,  a  sword  with  the  edge 
rebated ;  may  be  a  corruption  offiible,  feeble,  enfeebled, 
9c.  a  sword  enfeebled,  weakened,  blunted,  to  render  the 
exercise  of  fencing  harmless :  the  pliant  or  weaker  part 
of  the  plate  towards  the  point  is  also  called  iht  foible, 

A  frollicke  (vaomfoyid  with  fowle  disgrace. 

GaaeoiffMt.     IVeedee.     DavitPt  SakUaciom  to  Berzabe. 

Into  which,  having  thus  made  reenirie  he  could  not  yeeld  againe 
to  withdraw,  though  he  sawe  no  encouragemfnt  to  proceed,  lest  his 
credtte,  foyled  in  his  first  attempt,  in  a  second  should  vtterly  be 
disgraced. 

Hakhtyt,     Foyage,  8fc.  vol.  Hi.  fol.  160.     Sir  H.  Otlbtrt. 

If  they  lacke  actiuitie,  euery  creature  be  he  neuer  so  base  of 
birthe,  shall  fbyle  and  ouerthrowe  them,  like  domme  beastes,  and 
beastly  dastardes. 

HaU.     Edward  IK     The  Upeniy  third  Yert. 
But  taking  iJntfotfie,  he  fled  into  Fraunce. 

Bale.     Pageant  of  Popes,  by  Studiey.     Sergimlll. 
For  monye  maks,  and  mars  (say  they) 

and  covne  it  keepes  the  coyle. 
It  binds  tne  beare,  it  rules  the  roste, 
it  putts  all  things  Xofoyte. 

DruHt,    Horace.    Satire  I. 
With  noyse  whereof  when  as  the  caytive  carle 

Should  issue  forth,  in  hope  to  find  some  spoyle, 
Utey  in  await  would  closely  him  ensnarle, 
Efre  to  his  den  he  backward  would  recoyle ; 
And  so  would  hope  him  easily  iofoy/e. 

^neer.     Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  can.  9. 


i<oe,  this  is  all  Car  which  the  great  contend, 

Who,  ^whilst  they  pride  themselves  and  others  apoUea) 

With  their  dominions  doe  their  cares  augment : 
And  O  vaine  man  who  toylst  to  double  toyles, 
Though  still  the  victory  the  victor  foyiee, 
8tirhM0.     Chorus  the  hth  in  the  Aiexandrian  Traqedjf. 

Their  verie  threats  and  menaces  scared  them,  as  who  alreadie  had 
scene  by  experience,  by  the  foiie  thejr  had  at  the  Oaulei  hands,  now 
anamie  a  eitie  they  inhabited  and  not  impregnable. 

Holland.    XsmMt,  fol  346. 

Suffer  therefore  thyselfe  here  to  be  frighted  from  this  thy  intended 
mochtefe,  before  thou  have  the  foile  there,  and  misse  of  thy  purpose 

Id.    lb.  fol  478. 

Ham.  He  that  playes  the  king  shall  be  welcome ;  his  maiestie 
shall  have  tribute  of  mee ;  the  aduenturous  knight  shafl  use  higfoyle 
and  target  Shakepeare.    ifom/e/,  fol262. 


FOIL. 
FOISON. 


■  So  acted  too 


The  generous  Caesar,  when  the  Roman  knew 
A  coward  king  had  treacherously  slain. 
Whom  scarce  he  foil  d  on  the  Pharsalian  plain. 

Stepney.     On  the  late  Horrid  Conspiracy. 

And  three  indirect  insinuations  will  go  as  far  in  law  towards  the 
giving  a  downwright  lie,  as  three  foUs  will  go  towards  a  fall  in 
wrestling. 

Dryden.     Prose  WorkSy  vol  ii.  p.  531.     The  Dueheu  of  York*i 
Paper  Defended. 

And /otT// each  rival  with  contending  grace, 
Strain'd  in  the  grasp,  or  distanc'd  in  the  race. 

Brookes.   .  Jerusalem  DeUvered,  book  ii. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the  amount  of  tne 
whole  of  those  demands,  in  (order  to  see  how  much,  supposing  the 
country  in  a  condition  to  furnish  the  fund,  may  remain  to  satisfy  the 
publick  debt,  and  the  necessary  establishments.  But  I  have  been 
fbOed  in  my  attempts. 

Burke.     On  the  Nabob  of  Arcofs  Debts. 

FOINE,  v.\     " To /oinf,  r.  Fr.,  to  make  a  pass  in 
FbiNE,  71.    J  Fencing;  to  push."    Tyrwhitt     Skin- 
ner and   Ruddiman ;    from    Fr.  poindre^  pungere^  to 
prick  or  point.     The  former  suggests  also  the  AS. 
fandian,  tentare,  to  try. 

To  point,  to  push  or  thrust,  to  aim  at. 

And  after  that,  with  sharpe  speres  strong 
They  foinden  eche  at  other  wonder  long. 

Chaucer.     The  Kniyhtes  Tale,  v.  1656. 

HefMneth  on  his  foo  with  a  tronchoun, 
And  he  him  hurtleth  with  his  hors  adoun. 

Id,    lb,  V.  2617. 

Men  might  see  spesree  shiuer  astrader 
That  to  beholde,  it  was  a  very  wonder. 
How  they /bine,  with  daggers  and  with  swerds 
Through  the  visers,  aiming  at  herds. 

Ltdgate.     The  Story  of  Thebes,  part  iii. 

Than  they  assembled  togyder  in  al  partes,  and  began  to  foyne  with 
speares  and  stryke  with  axes  and  swetdes. 

Lord  Btmers,    FVoismrt.     Crony cle,  vol.  iL  ch.  317. 

And  so  there  eche  came  to  other  with  hande  strokes, /byntri^e  with 
their  speares  eche  at  other  a  great  space. 

Id.     lb.  vol.  ii.  ch.  xsiv. 

They  fret  and  foyne,  are  crowded  on 

By  those  that  hindmost  be. 
And  with  their  weapons  spoyle  themselues. 

And  feUowes  two  or  three. 

Warner,    Albion*s  Enyland,  book  ii.  ch.  vii 

Edg.  Chill  picke  your  teeth,  zir :  come,  no  matter  vor  yourfoynes, 

Shakspeare.     Lear,  fol  304» 

Then  both,  no  moment  lost,  at  once  advance 
Against  each  other,  arm'd  with  sword  and  lance : 
They  lash,  they /om,  they  pass,  they  strive  to  bore 
Their  corslets,  and  the  thinnest  parts  explore. 

Dryden.     Palamon  and  Areite, 

FOISON,  Fr.  fbison,  which  Martinius  derives  from 
Dwich,  faaen,  to  stuff,  to  fill ;  and  Menage,  with  more 
2e2 
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FOISON.   probability, from  the  Lat.  /twio,  a  pouring  forth.     Con- 
sequentially,  as  the 

"  Fr.foUon;  store,  plenty,  abundance,  great  fulness, 
enough." 

Foiaon  plenty,  t.  e,  plenty  to  the  utmost  abundance^ 
Steevens  ;  more  literally,  profiision. 

His  fader  left  him  inouh,penyes  grete/byMfiM. 

Jt.  Bnmne,  p.  543. 

So  be  may  finden  Ooddet/otaoii  there. 
Of  the  remertant  nedeth  not  to  enquire. 

Chaucer,    The  AiiUere$  Proiogue,  v.  3166. 
God  sent  his  yoMAi  at  hire  grete  nede. 

Id.     The  Man  of  Laum  Tale,  ▼.  4924. 
For  the  store  and  foison  of  fruits  is  that  which  openeth  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  buying  and  selling. 

Holland.    Phiiarch,  fol.  708. 

Earth's  increase,  and /by^on  plentie 
Barnes  and  garners,  never  empty. 

ShaAsprare.     Tempett,  fol.  15. 

FOIST.  Dutch,  y?/*<«;  Fr.fuste;  It.  and  Sp.  fusta; 
Low  Lat.  fitsta ;  which  Du  Cange  thinks  a  fuste  seu 
ligno  dicta.  Junius  suspects  that  the  name  was  bestowed 
tipon  this  kind  of  vessel  from  its  incredible  swiflness ; 
from  A.  S.  fits,  prompt,  ready. 

Cotgrave  says,  ^^  FuMe,  a  jfoist ;  a  light  Galley  that 
hath  about  16  or  18  oares  on  a  side,  and  two  rowers  to 
an  oare." 

About  this  time,  the  warres  yet  conteynewynge  betwene  England 
and  Fraunce,  Prior  Jhon  (nf  whom  you  haue  harde  before  in  theiiii. 
ycre)  great  capitayne  of  the  French  nauy,  with  his  galeys  and /i/y«/es 
charged  with  great  basylyskcs  and  other  greate  artilery  came  on  the 
border  of  Sussex.  Hail.     Henry  FIJI.     The  fiflh  Yere. 

And  having  given  order  before  hand  to  certain  masters  of  gallies 
for  to  split  the  foite  wherein  she  was  embarqued,  as  if  by  chaunce 
they  were  run  full  upon  her. 

Holland,    Suetoniut.     Nero  Clauditu  Cttmr,  fol.  196. 

220  gallies,  with  five  course  of  oares  on  a  side,  and  twenty  fouls 
were  set  aflote.  Id.     Litnut,  fol.  402. 

While  the  captains  of  the  Grecians  were  reasoning  in  this  sort, 
Aristides  seeing  Psyitalea  (a  little  Island  before  Salamina  within  the 
Straight)  full  of  men  of  war  of  their  enemies :  imbarqued  imme- 
diately the  valiantest  and  lustiest  souldiers  he  had  of  all  his  countrey 
men  into  the  least /oy«/f  or  pinnaces,  he  had  among  all  his  galleys. 
Norih.     Plutarch,  fol.  277.     Ariatide: 

Foist,  v.    '\      Junius  says,  Foist  in,  subdere,  suppo- 
FoisT,  n.     >  nere,  mffarcinare  ;  and  Skinner,  per  fur^ 
Foi'sTER.  J  turn  obtrudere,  fi"om  the  Fr.  faiuser, 
q.  d.  fcUsificare,  to  falsify. 

Foists  the  noun,  is  applied  in  our  old  Writers  to  a 
cheat,  a  cheating  rog^e,  a  cutpurse  ;  also,  to  cheating, 
roguish  tricks. 

To  intrude  or  put  \vl  fallacioudy ;  to  introduce  sur- 
reptitiously, clandestinely,  fraudulently. 

Our  dates  are  brief,  and  therefore  we  admire 

What  thou  dost/ots/  upon  us  that  is  old, 
And  rather  make  them  bom  to  our  desire. 
Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them  told. 

Shaktpeare.     Sonnet  123. 

Fack.  There  is  not  such  ^fout,  in  all  the  town. 

Ben  Jomon,     The  Atchytnutf  act  iv.  ac.  4. 

Volt. Come, 

Put  not  your /oic/c  upon  me,  I  shall  scent  *em. 

Id.     The  For,  act  iii.  sc.  9.  fol.  430. 
Omnks.  Foist !  what's  that. 

Moll.  A  diver  with  two  fingers, a  pick-pocket;  all  his  train  study 
the  figging  law,  that's  to  say,  cutting  of  purses  andybtjtfifi^. 

Middleton.     The  Roaring  Girl,  act  i.  sc.  1 . 

These  able  are  at  neede  to  stande  and  keepe  stake. 
When  facing /ow/ir«  fit  for  Tiburne  fraies 
Are  food-sick  faint  \  or,  hart  sicke  run  their  waies. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  fol.  4b3. 


FOIST. 
KULIJ. 


Thy  formal  nods,  important  sneers, 
Thy  whisperings ybu/erf  in  all  eares. 
Swift.     A  Utalogue  between  Mad  Mullinx  and  Tmctk^. 

Whether  I  am  right  or  no,  he  is  most  certainly  wrong  in  taking  the  ^^^*v*^ 
liberty  he  has,  olf foisting  in  words,  and  altering  the  turn  in  expres- 
sion, to  help  out  his  construction. 

WaieHand.     IFb/^,  to!.  It.  p.  87.  A  Further  Vindication  of  Chnst's 
DivMiy. 

How  also,  without  this,  when  a  Scripture  has  been  corrupted, 
partly  by  filching  some  words  out  of  it,  and  partly  by  a  supposititiuus 
foisttng  of  some  in,  shall  the  whole  be  rescued  from  the  imposture 
passed  upon  it,  and  so  restored  true  and  genuine  to  itself. 

South,     Sermons,  vol.  iv.  p.  17. 

FOISTY,  t.  e.  Fusty,  q,  v. 

She  passed  not  vpon  daintie  fare,  nor  costly  raiment,  neither  coulde 
away  with  Romish  frechhodes  (otherwise  called  myters)  nor  with 
foistie  farthingales,  coarded  ouer  the  alter. 

Stephen,  Bishop  of  Winchester.     Of  True  Obedience,  sig.  K  2. 

Look  well  to  thy  horses  in  stable  thou  must, 
That  hay  be  not  foisty,  nor  chaff  full  of  dust. 

Thsser.     December's  Husbandry. 

Such  wheat  as  ye  keep,  for  the  baker  to  buy, 
Unthreshed  till  March,  in  the  sheaf  let  it  be  ; 
Lest  foistiness  lake  it,  if  sooner  ye  thresh  it, 
Although  by  oft  turning  ye  seem  to  refresh  it. 

Id.     November's  Husbandry, 

FOIX,  Fxtxium,  before  the  Revolutionary  distribution 
an  ancient  Province  of  France,  bounded  on  the  East  and 
North  by  Languedoc ;  by  the  Pyrenees  and  Rousillon  on 
the  South ;  and  by*  Gascony  on  the  West,  lying  between 
42°  25'  and  43°  20'  North  latitude,  and  between  1**  1 5'  and 
2°  40'  East  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  from  North 
to  South  was  about  60  miles.  Its  breadth  from  East  to 
West  towards  the  Northern  extremity  in  some  places 
did  not  exceed  15  miles,  but  at  the  Southern  end 
measured  twice  as  much.  Its  Capital  was  a  Town  of 
the  same  name  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Arriege,  a  river 
which  now  gives  its  name  to  the  Department  wherein 
the  former  Province  is  included.  The  Town  of  Foix  is 
near  the  mountains  of  Labe.  Its  population  is  nearly 
4000.  Pamiers,  Mazeres,  Tarascon,  Saverdun,  Vic  de 
Soz,  BelUstat,  and  Maz  d*AzU,  were  among  its  other 
chief  places.  It  was  anciently  governed  by  its  own 
Counts,  descended  from  those  of  Carcassone ;  and  it 
was  not  united  to  the  Crown  of  France  till  the  year 
1607. 
FOLD,  V.  *)  Goth,  fiddan  ;  A.  S.  fealdan  ;  Dutch, 
Fold,  71.  >vouden, vowen ;  Ger.  fallen;  Sw.yJetta, 
Fo'ldino.  J  plicare,  complicare,  involvere  ;  A.  S. 
fcUtsd ;  Low  Lat.  falda  ;  stabulum,  septum,  ovile,  bovUe, 
sc.  illud  (says  Skinner)  quo  erraticum  pecus  involvitur, 
id  est,  conditur ;  an  enclosure  for  sheep  or  oxen,  t.  e. 
that  in  which  rambling  cattle  are  enfolded,  u  e.  shut  up. 
The  noun  is  applied  to  that  which  folds  or  encloses, 
and  to  that  which  is  folded  or  enclosed.     To  fold. 

To  enclose  or  shut  up ;  to  close,  or  lay  close,  over ; 
to  form  an  enclosure,  «c,  by  wrapping  up,  doubling 
over;  as,  to  fold  a  letter;  to  complicate,  to  involve. 


Resou  it  she  web 


For  ^e  fyngeres  y^tfolde  sholden.  and  ^e  uist  make 
For  peyne  of  pe  paume. 

Piers  Plouhman.     Vieion,  p.  329. 

And  Saint  Frauncles  hymselfe  shal  folden  the  in  his  cope, 
And  present  the  to  the  IVinite,  and  pray  for  thy  synnes. 

Id.     Crede,  sig.  B  3. 

Treuly  trueli  I  sey  to  you,  he  that  cometh  not  in  by  the  dore  into 
the  foolde  of  schepe,  but  stieth  by  another  weyc,  is  a  nyght  thcef 
and  a  day  theef.  Wiclif.     Jon,  ch.  x. 
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Verely  verely  I  say  vnto  you :  he  that  entreth  not  in  by  the  dore 
Ml  to  the  shepe  /a/<fc,  but  clymeth  vp  lome  other  way  s  the  same  is  a 
the/e  &  a  robber.  Bible^  Atmo  1651. 

But  dwelt  at  home,  and  kept  wel  his/o/i/. 

Chaucer.     The  Prohptej  v.  614. 

[They  were]  apparelled  in  doth  of  gold  and  purple  tynsell  saltvn 
Kt  with  ctttte  wart  of  sylner  plyghted  goord  [fret  and  /bided  eche 
clothe  vpon  other.  Ha/L    Henry  VIII.     The  nmeteenih  Yere. 

For  you  come  into  the  .fold  of  Christ  without  him,  you  bring  not 
bik  •-oice,  but  you  come  with  your  owne  voyce,  with  your  owne 
statotes,  with  your  owne  word. 

Bamet,     ITor***,  fol.  247.     ffhai  the  Church  it. 

The  fiist  place  was  this,  a  three  /o/rf  cable  is  hard  to  break,— by 
this  three  foid  cable,  hee  vnderstode,  the  reuerent  father  in  God  my 
Lord  Cardinall. 

Id.    lb.  M.  287.     //  it  Law/ml  fir  att  Mem  to  Bead  HoUf  Scrip- 
htret. 
Sometine  tberout  a  blustering  cloude  doth  breke,  and  vp  to  skies 
All  smokin  black  as  pitche,  with  flakes  of  fiers  among  it  flies, 
And  dames  in  /oldmgt  round. 

Phaer.     FirgU.     JBneidot,  book  iii. 

And,  if  I  marked  well  the  sUrres  revolution, 

It  shall  continue  till  the  worldes  dissolution  ; 

To  leach  the  ruder  shepheard  how  to  feed  his  sheepe. 

And  fsom  the  raiser's  fraude  h\»/o/ded  flock  to  keep. 

S^BCTuer.     Shepherft  Calendar.     December. 

My  watchfulness  and  care  gives  day  scarce  leave  to  break 
But  to  tbe  fields  I  haste  mv  folded  flock  to  see, 
Where  when  I  find,  nor  wolf  nor  fox  hath  injured  me, 
I  to  my  bottle  straight 

Drayton.     The  Afutet  ElyeUtm.     Nymphai  6. 

■ That  remedy 

Must  be  a  winding-sheet,  z/old  of  lead, 
And  some  untrod-on  comer  of  the  earth. 

Ford.     The  Broken  Hearty  act  iii.  sc.  5. 

f  ea,  but  if  I  apply  me  to  Uiose  straioes. 
Who  should  drive  forth  my  fiockes  unto  the  plaines, 
Which  whilst  the  Muses  rest,  and  leisure  crave,^ 
Must  watering, /o/fftit^,  and  attendance  have. 
Browne.     Ecloguea,  Addreteed  to  Him.     Thirsit  and  Aleiie. 

Near  his  paternal  stream  he  sadly  stands 
With  downcast  eyes,  wet  cheeks,  and  folded  hands : 
Upbraiding  heaven  from  whence  his  lineage  came ; 
And  cruel  calls  the  Gods,  and  cruel  thee  by  name. 

Dryden.     Firgil.     Georgicty  book  iv. 

Th'  expanded  waters  gather  on  the  plain, 
They  float  the  fields,  and  overtop  the  grain  : 
Then  rushing  onwards,  with  a  swecpy  sway, 
Bear  flocks,  ^ndfolde^  and  labouring  hinds  away* 

Id.     Ovid.     Metamorphose*.     The  Giants*  War. 

Here,  methinks,  our  author  seems  to  have  suflBcientiy  understood 
iUfoldt  and  doubles  of  Sylla's  disposition ;  for  his  character  is  full 
of  \iviety  and  inconsistencies. 

Id.     Proee  Workt,  vol.  ii.  p.  416.     The  Life  of  Plutarch. 

As  the  stout  oak  when  round  his  trunk  the  vine 
Does  in  soft  wreaths  and  timorous  foldingi  twine 
Easy  and  slight  appears ;  the  winds  from  far 
Summon  their  noisy  forces  to  the  war. 

Earl  of  Halifax.     On  the  Death  of  Char  lee  II. 

The  habit  of  a  man  or  of  a  woman,  which  appeared  to  us  in  one 
uiiiorm  colour,  variously  folded  and  shaded  would  present  to  his  eye 
[to  a  man  newly  made  to  see]  neither  fold  nor  shade,  but  variety  of 
cotonr.  Reid,     Enquiry ^  ch.  vi.  sec.  3. 

So  shoots  a  meteor's  transitory  gleam 
Through  nitrous /o/rff  of  black  nocturnal  clouds. 
Then  dissipates  for  ever. 

Olover.     Leonidaet-book  vi. 

At  morn  she  came  those  willing  flocks  to  lead 
Where  lilies  rear  them  in  the  watry  mead  ; 
From  early  dawn  the  live-long  hours  she  told, 
Till  late  at  silent  eve  she  penn'd  ihefold. 

Collins.     Eclogue  3. 

That  (darkness  of  character,  where  we  can  see  no  heart ;  those 
foldings  of  art,  through  which  no  native  afFection  is  allowed,  to j)ene- 
trite,  present  an  object  unamiable  in  every  season  of  life,  but  .parti- 
cvlarly  oflious  in  youth.  Blair.     Sennon  11,  vol.  i. 


Remember  the  Linen  board,  where  the  paltry  dividend  of  a  little 
flax  seed  was  become  the  seed  of  jobs,  which  indeed  produced  one 
hundred-fold, 
Ckeeterfidd.    MiKelbmeous  Wbrks^  vol  iv.  part  ii.  p.  97.    Letter  14. 

FOLIA'CEOUS, "]      Lat.  foliaceus,  from  folium, 
Fo'liaoe,  v.  a  leaf;  Gr.  0i;\Xov,  and  0vX\-oi/ 

Fc/liage,  n.  I  from  ipu-ciu,  nasd^  as  Lennep, 

Fo'liatb,  ^orfuTidere,  as  Schedius  thinks. 
Folia'tion,  Leafy;    having,   bearing,    or 

Fo'liaturb.  J  consisting  of,  leaves  or  thin 
plates,  like  leaves. 

Now  and  then  an  eagle  or  griffon  is  found  to  nestle  among  the 
foliage,  of  which  it  has  a  series  of  two  rows,  and  under  the  ovola 
the  Ionic  neck-lace. 

Evelyn,    Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  410.     On  Architecture. 

And  therefore  gold  filiate^  or  any  metal  foliate,  cleaveth. 

Bacon,    Natural  History,  Cent.  iii.  sec.  293. 

Now  this  attraction  have  we  tried  in  straws  and  paleuus  bodies,  in 
needles  of  iron  equilibrated ;  powders  of  wood  and  iron,  in  gold  and 
sil  ver/oAo/e. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,     Vulgar  Errors^  book  ii.  ch.  iv. 

Thus  are  also  disposed  the  triangular  foliations,  in  the  conicall 
fruit  of  the  firre  tree,  orderly  shadowing  and  protecting  the  winged 
seeds  below  them. 

id,     Cyrus  Garden,  ch.  iii.  p.  48. 

Here  laurel  boughs,  which  ancient  heroes  wore. 
Wreath  round  the  pillars  which  the  poets  rear, 
And  slope  their  points  to  make  k  foliage  there. 

Pamell.    Essay  on  Different  Styles  of  Poetry. 

Hie  flame  of  spirit  of  wine  is  so  hot,  that  I  have  in  lamp  furnaces 
employed  spirit  of  wine  instead  of  oil,  and  with  the  same  flame  I  have 
not  only  lighted  paper,  but  candles,  and  even  melted yb/iflle</  gold. 
Boyle.     Works,  vol.  i.  p.  330.     Of  the  Usefutneu  of  Experiments. 

They  wreathed  together  lYit  foliature  of  the  fig-tree. 

Shuckford.     On  the  Creation,  p.  203. 

'niey  are  painted  and  often  strewed  with  pieces  of  the  fvliaceous 
mic&,  which  makes  them  glitter,  and  serves  to  augment  their  enor- 
mous deformity.  Cook.     Voyages,  vol.  vi.  p.  282. 

Behold  the  chair,  whose  fractur'd  seat  infirm 
An  aged  cushion  hides  1  replete  with  dust 
The ^/««^*tf/ velvet;  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
Of  great  Eliza's  reign,  but  now  the  snare 
Of  weary  guest  that  on  the  specious  bed 
Sits  down  confiding. 

Shenstonc.    Economy,  part  iii. 

Deep  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  wood 
A  cave  obsrur'd  with  gloomy  laurels  stood. 
Ivy,  within,  the  verdant  roof  overspread 
With  pendant /o/ia^e,  a  luxuriant  shade. 

Cambridge.     The  Scribleriad,  book  iii 

Nor  will  that  sov'reign  arbitress  admit 
Where'er  her  nod  decrees  a  mass  of  shade, 
Plants  of  unequal  size,  discordant  kind, 
Or  rul'd  by  foiiation*s  different  laws; 
But  for  that  needful  purpose  those  prefers 
Whose  hews  are  friendly,  whose  coeval  leaves 
The  eariiest  open,  and  the  latest  fade. 

Mason,     The  English  Garden. 

FOLIO,  It.  foglio;  Sp.  hqfa;  Fr.  feuiUe;  Lat. 
folium,  a  leaf  or  sheet  of  paper;  and  a  book  inj^/tc,i8 
the  whole  leafe  or  sheet  without  folding  or  cutting  into 
quarto  or  octavo.''  Minshew.  So  applied  because 
anciently  it  was  the  custom  to  write  upon  the  leave$  of 
trees.     Vossius. 

Monsieur  Thevonot  hath  sent  you  a  second  tome  of  his  curious 
voyages  in  folio,  fairly  bound,  wherein  are  contained,  as  far  as  my 
cursory  perusal  could  inform  me,  several  things  not  unpleasing  and 
instructive,  both  for  navigation,  policy,  and  natural  philosophy. 

Letters  from  Several  Persons  to  Mr.  Boyle,  vol.  vi.  p!  187. 
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FOLIO.         I  have  been  at  the  pains  to  read  over  two  large /o/iof  of  Trevisas: 
—         one,  his  version  of  Higden's  Poiychromeon  ;  and  the  other,  his  Irans- 
FOLK.      lation  of  Bartholomew  GlaoviPs  Book  de  Proprietatibmi  Rerum. 
^^ms/0^   Waierlmd,     Workt,  voL  x.  p.  276.     Uttert  to  the  Rev,  Mr,  Lewit. 

In  short,  he  knew  what  Pauius  Jovius, 
Salmacius,  Grsvios,  and  Gronovius, 
Have  said  io  ^(ty  folio  volumes 
Printed  by  Elzevir  in  columns. 

Cawthom,     The  Birth  and  Education  of  Getuim, 

FOLIOT,  the  It,  foUetto,  Florio  calls.  "  a  little 
fiol ;  also>  a  spirit,  a  hag,  a  hobgoblin,  a  Robin  good- 
fellow." 

Terrestriall  devils,  are  those  Lares,  Genii,  Faunes,  Satyrs,  Wood- 
nymphs,  FoliotMy  Fairies,  Robin  Good-fellowes,  Trulli,  &c.,  which  aa 
they  are  most  conversant  with  men,  so  they  doe  them  most  harme. 
Burton,     Anatomy  of  MeUtneholy,  fol.  47. 

Another  sorte  of  these  there  are,  which  frequent  forloroe  houses, 
which  the  Italians  call  Folioit,  most  part  innoxious. 

Id.    lb,  fol  48. 


I     Dutch,  volck ;  Ger.  volk ;  A«  S. 
folk  ;  the  origin  of  this  word,  says 


FOLK, 

Folk-land, 

Folk-mote,       ^Junius,  is  to  be  sought  in  fylgan^ 
FoLK-MOTERS.    )  folgian^  to  follow,  to  accompany. 
A  company,  an  assembly  (of  people,)  a  people  or 
nation  ;  a  number  of  men  or  women,  of  people. 

^  kyng  ^^ared  his  yb/4,  on  haste  alle  ^at  he  m^gte. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  58. 

Bretons  were  ^e  tniefblc  Jat  to  Engelond  come. 

R.  G/oucesieTf  p.  3. 

Ac  ^eve  hem  forth  to  poure/o/A  ^at  for  m^  love  hit  aske^. 

Piert  PUnthman,     Vision,  p.  810. 

FolA  schal  ryso  togiJre  agen  fo/k,  and  rewme  agens  rewme,  and 
pestilences  and  huugris,  and  the  erthe  movyngis  schulen  be  bi  placis ; 
and  alle  these  ben  begynnyngis  of  sorowis. 

tyiclif,    MattheWy  ch.  zxiv. 

Infinite  ben  the  sorwes  and  the  teres 
Of  olde/oM,  and/o/ifc  of  tend  re  ycres 
In  all  the  toun  for  deth  of  this  Theban  : 
For  him  there  wepeth  bothe  child  and  roan. 

Chaucer.     The  l^ighiet  Tale, 

But  as  a  birde,  whiche  woll  alight. 
And  seeth  the  meate,  and  not  the  nette, 
Whiche  in  deceite  of  hem  is  sette, 
These  youn^e  folke  no  perill  sie 
But  all  was  likynge  in  hir  eie. 

Gower.     Conf.  Am.  book  iii.  fol.  48. 

Sir  Thomas  More  aayelh  ;  these  dregges  hath  he  dronke  of  Wyclif, 
Ecolampadius,  Tyndall,  and  Zwynglius,  and  so  hath  he  al  that  he 
argueth  here  beside;  which  iiii.  what  maner/o/A^  they  be,  is  metely 
well  perceiued  and  koowen,  and  God  hath  in  parte  wyth  hys  open 
▼engeaunce  declared. 

4  Soke  made  by  John  Fryth,  sig.  N  2. 

After  theyse  reasons  and  other  by  them  made,  the  kynge  comaundyd 
tnat,  vpon  the  mornynge  foUowynge,  a  folkmoot  should  be  called  at 
Pawlys  crosse.  Fabian,     Worki,  vol.  ii.    Anno  1257. 

Those  hills  whereof  you  speak  were  (as  you  may  gather  by  read- 
ing) appointed  for  2  special  cases,  and  built  by  2  several  nations. 
The  one  is  that  which  you  call  Folk-motes^  which  were  built  by  the 
Saxons,  as  the  word  bewraieth,  for  it  signifielh  in  Saxon,  a  meeting 
of  folk,  Spenter,     A  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Keep  your  problems  of  ten  groats,  these  matters  are  not  for  pragma- 
tics, ^nd  folk'mooten  to  babble  in. 

Aftlton.     Doctrine^  Bfc,  of  Divorce, 

Yet  merry  folke,  who  want  by  chance 
A  pair  to  make  a  country  dance. 
Call  the  old  house-keeper  and  get  her 
To  611  a  place  for  want  of  belter. 

Swiji.     Stella's  Birth-day, 


Necessity  and  a  little  common  sense  produced  all  the  oomraoBarts,  FOUL 

which  the  plain  fblkt,  who  practised  them,  were  not  idle  eaough  to  ^ 

record.                     ffaipole,    Anecdotee  of  Painiinyf  vol.  i.  ck.  v.  FOLUd 

The  other  species  were  called  foik-land^  which  was  held  by  oo  LlNAJ 

assurance  in  writing,  but  distributed  among  the  commoxi  folk  or  peo-  ^»v^ 

pie  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord,  and  resumed  at  hb  discretion,  being  ' 
indeed  land  held  in  vilenage,  which  we  shall  presently  describe  more 

at  large.                        Blackatone,     Commentaries^  book  ii.  ch.  vi.  i 

These  held  a  court  every  fortnight,  which  they  called  the/oi!ft-tNo/e,  j 

or  leet,  and  there  became  reciprocally  bound  for  each  other,  and  to  the 
pnblick  for  their  own  peaceable  behaviour,  and  that  of  their  fiunilies 
and  dependanta. 

Burke.     An  Abridgememi  of  English  History, 

Another  name  for  the  Saxon  Folc- lands  was  Hoc- 
lands.  They  may  be  considered  in  the  same  sense  as 
Copyholds.  Mr.  Turner,  in  his  History  of  the  Anglo- 
SaxonSy  mentions  Folc- lands  without  explaining^  the 
term.     Boc-land  he  explains  to  be  a  life  estate,  (ix.  2.) 

FoLC-MOTE,  FolC'gemote,  folk  and  mote  or  gemote^ 
convenire.  Antiquaries  differ  respecting  the  nature  of 
this  meeting  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  govemmeut; 
Somner  (Saxon  Diet,}  considers  it  as  a  general  assem- 
bly of  the  People  concerning  matters  relative  to  the 
Commonwealth.  Spelman  holds  it  to  be  a  convention 
of  Bishops,  Thanes,  Aldermen,  and  Freemen,  in  a  sort 
of  annual  Parliament  on  every  May-day,  in  which  the 
laymen  took  oaths  of  mutual  defence,  of  loyalty  to  the 
King,  and  of  obedience  to  the  Laws,  and  then  consulted 
on  public  business.  Brady  (Gloss.  47)  treats  it  as  an 
inferior  ordinary  Court,  held  once  a  month  before  tlie  , 
Ring's  Reeve  or  Steward,  (Gerefa,)  to  do  Folk  right  in 
small  differences.  Squire  (Anglo-Sax,  Gov.  155,  n.) 
makes  it  the  same  as  the  Shiremote^  (Scire-gemote^)  a 
general  meeting  of  the  County. 

In  the  Saxon  Laws  the  Folc-gemot  is  thus  men- 
tioned :  **  It  is  established  for  ceap-men  or  merchants, 
that  they  bring  the  men  that  they  need  with  them  before 
the  King's  Gerefa  in  the  Folc-gemot,  and  say  how 
many  of  them  there  be,  and  that  they  take  these  men 
up  with  them,  that  they  may  bring  them  again  to  the 
Folc-gemot,  if  sued.  And  when  they  shall  want  to 
have  more  men  with  them  in  their  journey,  they  shall 
announce  it  as  often  as  it  occurs  to  the  King's  Gerefa, 
in  the  witness  of  the  Folc-gemot."  (Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  41. 
apud  Turner,  xi.  7.)  These  Folc-gemots  were  ordered 
not  to  be  held  on  a  Sunday ;  and  if  any  one  disturbed 
them  by  a  drawn  weapon,  fie  had  to  pay  a  wite  of  120 
shillings  to  the  Ealderman,  (ibid.) 

In  later  times  Folkmote,  according  to  Stowe,  (Sur- 
vey^)  appears,  among  the  Citizens  of  London,  to  have 
denoted  a  general  meeting  of  themselves ;  and  Kennet 
(Parochial  Antiquities^  120)  gives  it  a  similar  meaning: 
a  Common  Council  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  City, 
Town,  or  Borough,  at  the  Mote  Hall.  He  applies  it 
also  to  a  Shiremote,  and,  as  Burke  does  in  the  Citation 
given  above,  to  Court-Leet  or  Baron. 

FOLLICLE,  Lat.  folliculus,  diminutive  of  fiUit, 
a  bag. 

A  small  bag ;  a  pod. 

These  cods  or  follicles  are  found  in  both  sexea,  though  somewhat 
more  protuberant  in  the  male  than  the  female. 

iSir  Thomas  Brown.     Vulgar  Errors,  book  iii.  ch.  iv. 

And  therefore  although  there  be  no  eminent  and  circular  foUkkt 
BO  round  bag  or  vesicle  which  long  containelh  this  humour:  yet 
is  there  a  manifest  receptacle  and  passage  of  choler  from  the  liver 
into  the  guts.  Id.    lb.  book  iii.  ch.  ii. 

FOLLICULINA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Micro- 
scopic.  Infusorial  animals,  established  by  Lamarck, 
belonging  to  the  family  Urceolariadce. 
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PilQV-  Generic  character.  Body  enclosed  in  a  sheath,  the 
UNA  sheath  transparent  and  free,  not  fixed  to  other  bodies ; 
the  front  part  furnished  with  rotatory  filaments. 

This  genus  contains  only  one  species,  for  Bory  St. 
Vincent  has  lately  separated  fix>m  it  the  Vorticella 
vaginaiaj  which  Lamarck  placed  with  it. 

F.  ampulla^  Lamarck,  Hist  ii.  29 ;  the  Forticella  am- 
jndla  of  Muller,  Infiu.  pi.  xl.  fig.  4 — 7 ;  copied  into 
the  Ency,  Method,  pi.  xxi.  fig.  5^8.  Found  in  sea 
water  near  sea  weeds. 

POliLOW,  v.\     Dutch,  fxylgen;  Qer.filgen ;  Swe. 

Fo'llower.  Sfodja;  A.  S.  folg-ian^  fylg-ian^ 
aequij  to  go  or  come  after. 

To  go  or  come  afi,er  (others ;)  to  accompany  or 
attend  upon, — in  the  suit  of;  to  pursue;  to  go  after 
another,  as  our  guide  or  master ;  to  be  guided  by,  to 
obey ;  to  go  or  come  afler  in  the  course  of  events,  in 
time ;  and  thus,  to  succeed,  to  ensue ;  to  come  from  or 
after,  as  a  coTuequence  ;  to  result. 

Id  ^e  %et^  folowondf  at  ^e  aomer*a  tide, 
Rooerd  com  to  ^is  land,  at  Douer  gan  vp  ride. 

R.  Brutme^  p.  87. 

What  man  (at  me  louye^.  and  my  wylle  /olwe^. 
Shal  have  grace  to  good  ^now.  and  a  good  end. 

Pier»  Pl&uhman.     FisioHy  p.  25. 

And  fulHche/o/toiefA  the  feith  and  fepeth  non  other. 

Id.     Crede,ag.Bl, 

Icb  have  yben  hv»/oiwpr.  al  ^  fourt^  w^ter 
And  aerred  Treuthe  aothl^e. 

Id,     FtaioH,  p.  120. 

And  whanoe  the  peple  faadde  herde  tutij  fblnoeden  on  her  feet  fro 
citees.  WicHf,    Matthew,  ch.  xxir. 

And  when  the  people  had  hearde  thereof,  they  fulowed  hym  a  fote 
oat  of  their  cities.  Bible^  Anno  1 551 . 

Be  gfae  my /bleweris  as  I  am  of  Crist 

mch/,     1  Corynthitau,   ch.  xu 

Therto  she  coude  skip  and  make  a  game 
As  any  kid  or  Cfdf/olowing  his  dame. 

Chaucer,     The  MUlera  Taie,  v.  3260. 

She  loves  not  him  that  plaineth,  but  that  pleaseth. 
When  much  thou  lovest,  most  diadaine  comes  on  thee, 
And  when  thou  thinkst  to  hold  her,  she  flies  from  thee  ; 
ShB/bUati^d,  flies ;  she  fled  from,  foUotpeg  post; 
And  lovetb  beet  where  she  is  hated  most. 

Brown.    Britannia's  Pastora/s,  book  i.  song  1. 

And  who  b  he  that  will  harm  you,  if  ye  be  foUowert  of  that  which 
»  geod  ?  Bibie,     1  Peter,  ch.  iii.  v.  13. 

Then  as  for  those  who  were  his/o/A>i0»*s, 
(Being  all  choice  men  for  virtues,  or  deserts,) 

He  ao  with  grace  and  benefits  prefers, 
Hat  he  hecomes  the  monarch  of  their  hearts. 

DanieL     Hittory  of  the  Civii  Wart^  book  v. 

Learning  and  Rome  alike  in  empire  grew, 
And  Arts  9i\\\/oUow*d  where  her  eagles  flew. 

Pope,     The  Rape  of  the  Lock, 

No  Indian  Prince  has  to  his  palace 
JAon/oiiower$  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows. 

Butier.    Httdibrae,  part  ii.  can.  I. 

I  am  sensible^  that  common  sense  has  lately  met  with  very  great 
disMuragenMat  in  the  noble  science  of  politics ;  our  chief  professors 
htving  thought  themselves  much  above  those  obvious  rules  that  had 
bten/blfotveif  by  our  ancestors,  and  that  lay  open  to  vulgar  under- 


Chette^Seld,    Miecellaneom  Piecet.     Common  Sente,  part  iv.  vol.  ii. 
p.  34. 

What  Um  Bpiades  of  the  Apostles  declare  of  the  suffering  sUte  of 
Christianity,  the  writings  which  remain  of  their  companions  and  im- 
ntdiaU/biiowenf  expressly  confirm. 

Paiey.    Evidence*  of  Chriatianity,  part  i.  ch.  iv. 


FO'LLY, 

Fo'luly, 

Pool,  v. 

Fool,  n. 

Foo'lery, 

Foo'uFY, 

Foo'lish, 

Foo'lishly, 

Foo'lish  NESs, 

Fool-begged, 

Fool -BOLD, 

Fool-born, 

Fool-free, 

Fool-happy, 

FoOi-HARDISE, 

Fool-hardy, 
Fool-hardily, 
Fool-hardiness, 
fooi^haste, 
Fool-hasty, 
Fool-lauge, 
Fool-largesse, 
Fool-trap. 
plaint  of  Scotland, 


Fr.  folic,  folier ;  It.  fbUia  ;  FOLLY, 
the  Mid.  Lat.  follere,  Vossius  ^^i-v*^^ 
says,  is  from  foUis,  ut  follere  sit 
turgere  instar  follis  acre  pleni  ; 
to  swell  like  bellows  filled  with 
wind ;  and  from  foUere,  Isfol- 
lescere^  stultescerct  vanum  esse 
instar  follis  aere  turgentis.  And 
hence,  he  adds,  the  Fr.  fol; 
unless  rather  from  the  Gr. 
<f)av\o9,  mains,  vitiosits,  Skin- 
^  ner  prefers  the  Ger.  faul ;  that 
is  the  A.  S.  ful;  Eng.  fiul. 
See  also  Menage,  Caseneuve, 
(Fol,  and  Fou,)  and  Hickes, 
Gram.  Fr.  Theo.  p.  94. 

G.  Douglas  (as  well  as 
Chaucer)  uses  fblly^Bs  an  ad- 
jective, "  The  Joly  trojanehat ; 
the  foly  hat ;  zour  folly  hat- 


tis  :  and  Wiclif  and  Chaucer, 
''folily,"  adv.  Foliful,  JuU 
of  folly,  occurs  in  the  Corn- 
See  Jamieson.  A  fool  is 
A  vain  or  empty  man,  an  empty-headed  man ; 
having  no  judgment,  sound  sense  or  understanding ; 
one  who  follows  silly  councils  or  conduct ;  ill-advised 
or  evil  ways ;  who  acts  without  discernment  or  discre- 
tion, consideration  or  forethought. 

Merlyn  was  sory  ynow  for  ^e  kynge*s /b/yr. 

R,  Gfouct9ter,  p.  158. 

No  wonder,  he  sayd,  faw  Breteyne  a]  day  go  to  gronde, 
Wau  beo,  ^at  ^erinoe  be^  sucbe /o/et  beb  yfonde. 

Id.  p.  147. 
Icham^  he  seyde,  raest/o/.  ^eruore,  u/olet  wolle, 
My /o/r  red,  jyf  je  woUe  yhure  vorst  ssewe  icbylle. 

Id.  p.  305. 
Foi-hardy  he  jE  ynou,  ac  al  w^^oute  rede. 

Id.  p.  457. 
Foure  and  tuent^  jere  was  he  kj^ng,  and  ^orgh  no  foiie 
Neuer  in  his  lyue  a  fote  of  lond  he  les. 

A  Brunne,  p.  27. 
Patriarkes  and  prophetes  reprovede  here  science, 
And  seide  here  wordes  and  here  w^sdomes  ne  was  bote  al/o/ye. 

Pien  Plouhnum.     nnon,  p.  233. 
And  howe  ]>e  fcXkt /oiyUehe.  here  fif  wittes  myspenden. 

k    76.  p.  276. 
Trewely  quath  the  frere,  a/o/lrl  the  holde. 

Id.     Crede,  sig.  C  4. 

Therefore  whanne  it  male  not  be  aghenseid  to  these  thingis,  it 
behoueth  ghou  to  be  ceessid,  and  to  do  nothing /o^i. 

mefif.     The  Dedia  of  ApottUe,  ch.  xix. 

And  every  man  that  hereth  these  my  wordis  and  doiih  hem  not ; 
is  lyk  to  hfool  that  hath  bildid  his  hous  on  gravel. 

Id,    Matthew,  ch.  Yii. 

And  whosoeuer  heareth  of  me  the$e  sayinges  &  doth  the  not,  shal 
be  likened  unto  KfooHih  man  which  bylt  his  hous  upo  y*  sade. 

Bible,  Anno  \b^\. 

Eschewe  thou  foUitche  questiouns  and  geneologies,  and  stryues  and 
fightingis  of  the  lawe.  Wiclif.     Tyie,  ch.  iii. 

Fooliih  questions  and  genealogies,  and  brawlpge  and  stryfe  about 
the  lawe,  auoyde.  Bible,  Anno  1551.     TUue,  ch.  iii. 

Youre  conseil  as  in  this  case  ne  shuide  not  (as  to  speke  properly) 
be  called  a  conseiUing  but  a  motion  or  a  meviog  of  folic,  in  which 
conseil  ye  han  erred  in  many  a  sondiy  wise. 

Chaucer.     The  Tale  of  MelibeuSj  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 
Than  bring  they  to  her  remerabraunce 
The  foly  dedes  of  her  enfaunce, 
Which  causen  her  to  mourne  in  wo 
That  youth  hath  her  beguiled  so. 

Id,     The  Romant  of  the  Ro$e,  fol.  139 
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FOLLY.  I  have  my  body  foli/y  dispended, 

Blessed  be  God  that  it  shal  be  amended. 

Chaucer.     The  Merchantes  Tale,  v.  9276. 
Kira  behoves  serve  himself  that  has  na  swain, 
Or  else  he  is/oolf  as  clerkes  fain. 

Jd.     The  Reves  Tale,  v.  4026. 
But  ones  nil  thou,  for  thy  coward  hert 
And  for  thine  ire,  zj\A  foolish  wilfulnesse 
For  wantrust  tellen  of  thy  sorows  smert 
Ne  to  thine  owne  heipe,  do  businesse. 

Id.     Thejint  Boo  Ac  of  Troiku,  fol.  156. 
Whether  w«nestthou  (said  she)  that  this  world  be  gouerned  ftU'nhly 
by  happes  and  fortunes,  or  els  wenest  thuu  that  there  be  iu  it  any 
gouernment  of  reason  1 

Id,     The  second  Booke  of  Boecius,  fol.  215. 
Haue  I  not  striuen  with  ful  great  strife,  in  old  tyme  before  the  age 
of  my  Plato,  ayenst  the  fooic-hardinesse  of  folly. 

Id.     The  first  Bouhe  of  Boecius,  fol.  212. 
But  for  as  moche  as  som  folk  ben  unmeasurable,  men  ou^hten  for 
to  avoid  and  eschuefool-iargeaset  the  which  men  clepen  waste,  certes, 
he  that  \%  fool-large,  he  yeveth  not  his  catel,  but  he  leseth  his  cat  el. 
Id.     The  Personei  Tahy  vol.  ii.  p.  858. 
When  that  thei  [Jews]  shulde  most  perfite 
Haue  stonde  vpon  the  prophecie, 
Tho  fallen  thei  to  moste/o/ie. 

Gower.     Conf.  Am.  book  v.  fol.  93 
Now  good  fader  I  you  prey. 
That  for  to  wisse  me  the  more, 
Some  good  ensample  vpon  this  lore 
Ye  woulde  me  tell,  of  that  is  writte, 
That  I  the  better  might  witte, 
How  \  foot-haste  shulde  eschewe. 
And  the  wisdome  of  counseill  sewe. 

Id.    lb.  book  iii.  fol.  57. 
There  was  no  care  for  the  plough, 
As  they  that  were  fool-hastife. 

Id.     lb. 
I  haue  sene  foly  amonge  the  prophetes  of  Samaria,  that   they 
preached  for  Baal,  and  dyceaued  my  people  of  Israeli. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.     Jeremiah,  ch.  xxiii. 
The  conimon  sort  of  men  had  rather  to  enuie  thinges  that  be  knowon 
and  familiar,  than  to  fauour  them,  wheras  they  make    muche  of 
straunge  thinges  fondely  and /o/i>^e/y  esleming  athing  therefore  to  be 
goodly  because  it  cummeth  farre  off. 

Udall.     Matthew,  ch.  xiii. 
Quod  cauere  passis  stultum  est  admitiere.     It  is  a  foolishnesse  to 
suffer  that  ill  to  bee  dooen,  that  a  man  maye  auoyde. 

Udall.     Flowers  of  Latine  Speaking,  p.  88. 
There  is  ako  Ranulfe  Erie  of  Chester,  a  man  without  reason,  and  full 
of  fole-hardynesse,  redy  and  prest  to  all  conspiracy,  and  vnsiedfast- 
nesse  of  maner,  and  deedys  hasty. 

Fabian.     Works,  vol.  i.  ch.  232. 

Thou  knowesl  well  vr\i7d  fole- hardy e  iudgementes  the  people  gyue 
agaynst  the  for  this  thy  sentence. 

Fisher.     On  the  Seuen  Penitential  Psalms,  sig.  K  2. 
Ye  shall  lese  the  felde  this  daye  by  reason  of  the  pride  of  the 
Frenchemen,  theyr  valyantnesse  turneth  io  folyssh-hardyness,  for  they 
shall  be  all  slayne  or  taken,  none  is  likely  to  scape. 

Lord  Bernert.     Froissart.     Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  ch.  217. 
And  surelye  I  can  not  be  so  folgshe-hardg  as  to  condemne  soch  an 
lonnite  nombre  for  our  prelates  pleasures. 

A  Boke  made  by  John  Fryth,  p.  108. 
For  when  it  naught  avails,  wh^t  folly  then 

To  strive  against  the  current  of  the  time  ? 

Who  will  throwjdown  himself,  for  other  men. 

That  make  a  ladder  by  his  fall  to  climb. 

Daniel.     History  of  the  Civil  IVars,  book  i. 
Sounds  not  the  pulpett,  which  we  then  he-labour, 
Better,  and  holyer,  than  doth  the  tabour  ? 
Yet  such  is  unre^enerale  vmn'sfolly^ 
He  loves  the  wicked  noyse  and  hates  the  holy. 
To  Air.  John  Mammon,  Minister  in  the  Parish  of  Bewdty. 
All  foresaid  practices  seeme  Ihen 

Kpitomies  to  it, 
Whereto  these  folliall  tray  tors  did 
Themseliies  and  senses  fit.    - 

Warner.    Albion  s  England,  book  ix.  ch.  Iv. 


Corbet. 


Fall  to  your  cheese-cakes,  curdes,  and  clowted  creame, 

YoMirfooles,  your  flawnes. 

'Ben  Jottson.     The  Sad  Shepherd,  act  i.  sc.  7. 
For  every  idle  knave  that  showes  his  teeth, 
Wants  and  would  live,  can  juggle,  tumble,  fiddle, 
Make  a  dog  face,  or  can  abuse  hi.s  fellow, 
Is  not  a  fool  at  first  dash  ;  you  shall  find,  sir. 
Strange  turnings  in  this  trade;  to  fool  is  nothing 
Asftiolittg  has  been. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Mad  Lover,  act  i.  sc.  1. 


I  haue  had  gallants. 


Both  court  and  counlrey,  would  ha'/oo/**/  you  vp 
In  a  new  suit,  with  the  best  wits  in  being, 
And  kept  their  speed,  as  long  as  their  cloathes  lasted 
Han'some,  and  neate. 

Ben  Jonson.     The  Staple  of  Newes,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

No  more,  no  more  of  this,  I  vow, 
'Tis  time  to  leave  thU  fooling  now, 

Which  few  bill  fools  call  wit ; 
There  was  a  lime  when  I  begun. 
And  now  'tis  time  I  should  have  done. 

And  meddle  no  more  with  it. 

Brome.     Songs,     Palinode. 

They  to  the  vulgar  sort  now  pipe  and  sing. 
And  make  them  merrie  with  their  fooleries  ; 

They  cherelie  cliaunt,  and  r)'mesat  random  fling, 
The  fruitfull  spawne  of  their  rank  fantasies. 

Spenser.     The  Tears  of  the  Mitses. 

Unhurt,  untouch'd,  did  I  complain, 
And  terrify'd  all  others  with  the  pain 
But  now  I  feel  the  mighty  evil  ; 
Ah  !  there's  no /oo/*/»y  with  the  Devil  f 

Cowley.     The  Dissembler. 
Wits  that  presum'd 


On  wit  too  much,  by  sitriving  how  to  prove 
There  was  no  God,  y.\ih  foolish  grounds  of  art, 
Discovered  first  the  nearest  way  to  Hell, 
And  filled  the  world  with  dev'lish  atheism. 

Ford.     'Tis  Pity  She*s  a  Whore,  act  i.  sc.  1. 
So  in  the  world  long  time  they  wondered. 
And  mickle  want  and  hardness  suffered. 
That  them  repented  much  so  foolishly 
To  come  so  farre  to  seek  for  misery. 

Spenser.     Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
Com.  O  foolishness  of  men  !  that  lend  their  ears 
To  those  bu<ljje  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur. 
And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  Cynic  tub, 
Praising  the  lean  and  .sallow  abstinence. 

Milton.      Comia,  1.  706. 
Ix)  thou  that  hast  no  vnkinde  mate  to  greeue  thee. 
With  vrgingheipelesse  patience  would  releeue  mej 
But  if  thou  Hue  to  .see  like  right  bereft. 
This  foole-brg'd  patience  in  thee  will  be  left. 

Shakspeare.     Comedy  of  Errors,  fol.  87. 
Some  in  corners  have  been  fool'hold. 
Conclusion  of  Leland's  Journey,  enlarged  by  Bale^  L  3. 
Reply  not  to  me,  with  9.  foole-borne  iest. 

Shakspeare.     Henry  IV.     Second  Part,  fol.  10*}. 

Hie  duke  has  privileged  his  mirth,  made  him  fool-free,  and  now 
he  plays  the  tyrant. 

Shirley.     The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Tliey  being  throughly  taus^ht  how  with  excessive  flatterie  to  bear 
him  up, foolifedsind  gulled  the  man  telling  him  ever  anone,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  world  so  adverse  and  diflk-ult,  but  his  powerful! 
vcrtue  and  heavenly  fortime  together  were  abh^  (as  ever  heretofore)  to 
overcome.  Holland.     Armnianus,  fol.  43.     Conttantius. 

The  mariner  yet  half  amazed  stares 
At  peri II  past,  and  yet  in  doubt  ne  dares 
To  ioy  at  hhfoul-happte  oversight. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  6. 

More  huge  in  strength  then  wise  in  workes  he  was, 

And  reason  with  foole-hardize  over-ran; 
Sterne  melancholy  did  his  courage  pas, 
And  was,  for  ten  our  more,  allarmM  in  shining  bras. 

Id.     lb.  book  II.  can.  3. 
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Ai  ImX  the  noaiia  in  \^r  fooi'kardy  wit 
ConceiY'd  a  bold  devise,  and  thus  bespake ; 

Dauffater,  I  deeme  that  counsel  aye  most  fit, 
Ukat  of  the  time  doth  dew  advauntage  take. 

Spmuer     Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  3. 

The  simple  maid  did  yield  to  him  anone ; 
And  cit  him  placed  where  be  close  might  view 

That  never  any  saw,  save  onely  one. 
Who,  for  his  hire  to  w/ooie'hardy  dew, 
Was  of  his  hounds  devuur'd  in  hunters  hew. 

U.     lb.     0/ AfutabiUHe,  CMh.  6. 

Who  when  they  whuXd  not  lend  their  helping  hand  to  any  man  in 
eDgine-worke,  nor  making  of  bulwarkes  and  fortifications,  uaied/oo/e- 
kudiiy  to  sallie  forth  and  fight  most  courageoualy. 

HoUwtd.    Jatmiantu,  UA,  127 .     Omttantiug  tmd  Judiamu, 

llie  elder,  throngh  practice  of  his  weapons  and  cunning  slight, 
•oone  ouercame  the  /ooie-kardineige  and  inconsiderate  fierceness  of 
the  younger.  Id,    Livius,  fol.  684. 

Anoiball  tooke  this  losse  and  Qammage  nothing  neere  the  heart, 
bot  rather  made  full  reckning  that  he  had  caught  (as  it  were)  with  a 
liit  sod  fleshed  the  audaciousnesse  of  the  fooie-hastie  consull,  and  of 
the  sonldiers  especially.  Holland^     Livius,  fol.  458. 

How  wisely  does  nature  things  so  diflTrent  unite  ? 

In  such  odd  compositions  our  safety  is  found; 
Ai  the  blood  of  a  scorpion  is  a  cure  for  the  bite, 

So  her /oiiy  makes  whole  whom  her  beauty  does  wound. 
Watsh.     The  Antidote, 

Or /ot/f'painiing  Humour,  erave  himself, 
Calls  laughter  forth,  deep  shaking  every  nerve. 

Thomwon,     Winter, 

And  such  as  come  to  be  thus  happily  frighted  into  their  wits,  are 
not  so  ttoAyfooFd  out  of  them  again. 

South.     Smnona,  vol.  iv.  p.  149. 

Bat  when  1  consider  that  she  squanders  on/ools 

All  those  treisures  of  beauty  with  which  she  is  stor'd. 

My  fancy  it  dainp^,  mv  passion  it  cools. 

And  it  makes  me  despise  what  before  I  ador'd. 

Wahh.     The  Antidote, 

4.  Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his  /o//y,  lest  thou  also  be  like 
onto  him. 

5.  Answer  a  /go/  according  to  Wisfoliy,  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own 
conceit  A6/r,  Modem  Vereion.     Proverbi,  ch.  xxvi. 

Snc\ifootiMffy  if  not  properly  animadverted  upon,  and  seasonably 
■MippresMd,  maj  arrive  to  a  greater  height,  and  be  attended  with  very 
mischievoua  effects. 

fiaierlmmd.     WoHu^  vol.  iv.  p.  295.     A  Defence  of  the  Biahap  of 
St,  DmidTB, 

If  UT  anan  will  be  wise  in  this  world,  let  him  become  a  fool  that 
he  nay  be  wise;  that  is,  not  let  him  do  any  thing /bo/uA/y  indeed  ; 
bot  by  adhering  to  that,  which  weak  men  falsely  esteem  fooii*hy  let 
bin  show  bims^  to  be  really  and  truly  wim. 

Clarh,     Sermon  2,  vol.  ix. 

But  the  natoral  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
^  they  are  foolitknen  unto  him ;  neither  can  they  iiuow  them, 
Wciiae  they  are  spiritually  discerned. 

BMey  Modem  Vernon,     1  Corinthian»j  ch.  ii.  v.  14. 

There  are  others,  again,  who  nw  themselves  upon  these  ungodly 
^^oihterdtf  adventures  out  of  an  insolent  confidence,  that  in  case 
thejr  shoold  happen  to  be  worsted  and  foiled  in  them,  they  will 
repent,  and  that  shall  salve  all,  and  set  them  whole  and  right  asrain. 
Soutk,     Sermons,  vol.  vi.  p.  188. 

Strong  and  glowing  colours  are  the  just  resemblances  of  bold 
>|ctaphon;  bot  both  must  be  judiciously  applied,  for  there  is  a 
ififlcreace  betwixt  daring  vaA  fool-hardineu. 

t>ryden,    Prooe  fForhs,  vol.  iii.  p.  341 .     A  Para/lei  of  Poetry  amd 
Pmmting. 

Oft  woald  he  say,  who  builds  his  house  on  sands. 
Pricks  hia  blind  horse  across  the  fallow  lands. 
Or  lets  his  wife  abroad  with  pilgrims  roam. 
Deserves  a/bo/a-eirp,  and  long  ears  at  home. 

Pope,     The  Wife  of  Bath, 

Beta,  at  the  first,  wmn  foot-traps,  where  the  wise 
Like  ipidert  lay  in  ambush  for  the  flies. 

Drfdem, 
^l.  XXII. 


At  church  with  meek  and  nnaflfected  grace 
His  looks  adom'd  the  venerable  place  ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway^ 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray. 

Goldsmith.     The  Deserted  Ktiiege, 

All  such  yho/enet  are  quite  inconsistent  with  that  manly  timplicity 
of  manners,  which  is  so  honourable  to  the  rational  character. 

Beattie,    Moral  Sctenee,  part  i.  ch.  ii.  sec.  5. 

The  same  foolish  charge  (that  the  Jews  worshipped  the  effigy  of 
an  ass)  is  also  confidently  repeated  by  Plutarch. 

Paley.     Evidences,  part  iii.  ch.  iv. 

It  is  foolishly  imagined  in  France,  that  to  deprive  one  great  man  of 
his  dishes  of  silver  and  gold,  and  another  of  his  money,  will  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  poor.  No,  air,  these  are  the  means  by  which  the  poor 
are  maintained.  Fox,    Speeches,  vol.  v.  p.  233. 

To  expose  ourselves  unnecessarily  to  evil,  is  worse  than  folly,  and 
very  blamable  presumption :  it  is  commonly  called  fool-hardinesa, 
that  is,  such  a  degree  of  hardiness  or  boldness  as  none  bot  foote  are 
capable  of.  Beattie,    Moral  Sdemee,  part  i.  ch.  iL  sec.  «>. 

For  what  could  so  much  liken  the  answerer  to  his  idiot  adversary  as 
the  putting  on  his/oprt-ooa/  in  order  to  captivate  and  confound  the 
rabble. 

Warhurton.     Works,  voL  viii.  p.  243.    Preface  to  the  Free  Doctrine 
of  Grace, 

The  preservation  of  this  faith  is  of  more  consequence  than  the 
duties  on  red  lead,  or  white  lead,  or  on  broken  glass,  or  atlas  ordi- 
nary, or  demy  fine,  or  blue  royal,  or  bastard,  or  foolscap,  whid)  you 
have  given  up ;  or  the  three-pence  on  tea  which  yon  retained. 

Burke.     On  American  Tasatwn. 

With  diadem  hight/eoT^-oop,  lo !  a  fieod, 
A  little  fiend  that  scoffs  incessantly. 
There  sits  in  parchment  robe  array'd,  and  bj 

His  side  is  hung  a  seal  and  sable  scrolL 

Byron,    Childe  Harolds  Piigrimage,  can.  I. 

One  of  Mr.  Douce's  DisgertatianM^  appended  to  his 
Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  is  on  the  Clowns  and  Fools 
of  our  great  Bard.  In  this,  Mr.  Douce  observes, 
that  the  practice  of  retaining  domestic  Fools  can 
be  traced  in  very  remote  times  throughout  almost  all 
civilized  and  even  among  some  barbarous  nations. 
Among  the  English  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
existed  in  the  Saxon  times ;  and  in  the  Romans  des  Dues 
de  NormandUj  (MS.  Reg.  4,  c  xi.)  Maitre  Wace,  an 
almost  contemporary  Historian,  has  left  a  curious 
account  of  the  preservation  of  the  Norman  William's  life, 
before  he  achieved  the  conquest  of  England,  by  his  Fool, 
Goles.  The  post  of  Court  Jester,  or  Fool,  was  con- 
tinued down  to  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  the  qualifica- 
tions for  it  are  well  described  by  Fuller  in  his  Holy 
State :  "  An  office  which  none  but  he  that  hath  wit  can 
perform,  and  none  but  he  that  wants  wit  vill  perform,'' 
(iii.  1 2.)  Mr.  Douce  states,  that  many  of  their  names  are 
preserved,  and  thai  materials  exist  to  furnish  a  separate 
Biography  of  them.  He  believes  Muckle  John  to  have 
been  the  last  person  who  regularly  upheld  this  office. 
He  succeeded  Archee  Armstrong,  who  was  dismissed 
for  an  unlucky  sarcasm  on  Laud,  on  the  1 1th  of  March, 
1637.    (Rushworth,  Hisi.  Coll.  vol.  ii.  470.) 

Fools,  however,  were  not  wholly  discontinued  in 
private  establishments  long  after  the  Restoration. 
Swift  wrote  an  epitaph  on  Dicky  Pearce,  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk's  Fool,  an  idiot,  who  was  buried  in  Berkley 
Church-yard,  June  18,  1728.  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot 
kept  a  Welsh  Fool,  named  Rees  Pengelding.  Sir 
Edward  Stradiing,  of  SL  Donai's  Castle,  in  Glamor- 
ganshire, about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  kept 
one  Will  the  Tabner,  a  man  (as  often  was  the  case 
with  these  imb^py  and  degraded  beings,)  of  strong 
2f 
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iQtellects.  Lord  Bussy  Mansel,  of  Margam,  had  like- 
wise in  his  service  one  Robin  Rush,  an  idiot  by  nature, 
but  who  often  said  very  witty  things.  **  There  are  peo- 
ple now  (1807)  alive  in  Wales,  or  lately  were,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Douce,  ••  who  well  remembered  him." 

Strutt  iDre$8  and  Habits,  ii.  313,  p.  Ixxi.)  describes 
the  dress  of  a  domestic  Fool  from  illuminations  of  the 
Xlllth  century  as  sometimes  exquisitely  miserable  ;  a 
blanket  which  scarcely  covers  him,  and  in  his  hand  a 
stick  with  an  inflated  bladder  attached  to  it  by  a  cord. 
In  one  instance  he  is  biting  the  tail  of  a  dog,  and 
placing  his  fingers  on  his  body  as  if  he  was  stopping 
the  holes,  and  probably  moving  them  according  to  the 
changes  in  the  poor  animal's  howl ;  in  anotlier  he  is 
riding  on  a  stick  with  a  bell  and  a  blown  bladder 
attached  to  it 

Mr.  Douce  states  (ut  mp.  317)  Chat  the  costume  of 
the  domestic  Fool,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  was  of 
two  sorts, — one  a  motley  or  particoloured  coat,  attached 
to  the  body  by  a  girdle,  and  often  having  bells  on 
the  skirts  and  elbows.  The  breeches  and  hose  in  one, 
and  sometimes  each  leg  of  a  different  colour.  A  hood, 
resembling  a  Monk's  cowl,  covered  the  head  completely, 
and  the  breast  and  shoulders  partly.  It  sometimes  bore 
asses  ears,  sometimes  the  neck  and  head  of  a  cock, 
sometimes  the  comb  of  that  bird  only ;  whence  Cocks- 
comb  became  a  term  of  contempt.  The  Bawble  (ma- 
rotte)  was  a  short  stick,  terminated  with  a  Fool's  head, 
or  that  of  a  doll  or  puppet.  To  this  was  frequently 
appended  a  blown  bladder,  sometimes  filled  with  sand 
or  peas,  much  employed  by  its  bearer  as  a  weapon  of 
sportive  offence.  Occasionally  he  carried  a  skin  or 
bladder  only,  now  and  then  a  club,  and  he  is  also 
represented  with  both  club  and  Bawble.  Bawble,  be- 
sides the  derivation  which  we  have  given  ad  roc,  has 
been  traced,  with  much  probability,  to  the  baciballum 
of  Petronius ;  if  so,  it  is  a  Phallic  emblem.  The  Baw- 
ble originally  used  in  King  Lear  is  said  to  have  existed 
in  the  time  of  Garrick.  In  some  old  prints  the  Fool 
carries  a  Rattle  of  two  round  pieces  of  wood  or  paste- 
board ornamented  with  bells ;  his  dagger  (whenever  he 
had  any)  was  probably  made  like  that  of  the  Vice  (a 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  domestic  Fool)  or  Buffoon 
of  the  Moralities^  of  Lath. 

The  other  dress,  which  seems  to  have  been  most 
common  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  was  a  long  petti- 
coat, which  originally  belonged  to  natural  Fools,  for 
purposes  of  cleanliness  and  concealment.  It  was  of 
various  colours,  and  fringed  with  yellow.  From  these 
dresses,  however,  tliere  were  many  variations.  Some- 
times one  or  more  bells  supplied  the  place  of  the  cocks- 
comb ;  sometimes  his  head  was  shaven  like  a  Mouk's 
crown.  Fox-tails  or  squirrel-tails  were  often  fastened  on 
the  clothes ;  a  calf's  or  sheep's  skin  frequently  clothed 
the  natural  idiot,  and  a  large  wallet  at  the  girdle  was 
an  ancient  accompaniment ;  occasionally,  the  Fool  did 
not  appear  in  any  characteristic  habit 

FOME'NT,  i>.^      Fr.   fomerUer;    It   fomeiUare; 

Fomenta'tion,  >Sp.  fomentar.    The  Lat.  fomentum 

Fome'nter.  j  (q,  d,  fovimentum)  from  fovere,  to 
warm.     See  the  Quotation  from  Holland. 

To  warm,  to  cherish,  to  nourish,  to  foster ;  to  give 
warmth  or  heat  to,  to  encourage,  to  invite. 

That  [oyntnient  or  precious  spike]  was  not  vopleasaunt  to  our 
Lorde :  but  those  superfluous  sauors  &  fomentea  of  the  body,  which 
the  iiior«  it  is  cherislied,  the  more  it  riseth  &  rebelieth  against  the 
BouL  Fiv^t.    Iniiruetum  of  a  Chrutian  Woman,  sig.  F  7. 


Abide  thou  still  by  Via  bed's  side,  and  Iffhten  his  sorrow 
with  comfortable  words,  sometime  with  gentle  fomeniatioHa, 

Vives.    Itutrvetion  io  a  Chriatian  Wwrnan,  sig.  Q. 
And  all  this  time  it  was  still  whispered  euery  where,  that  at  least 
one  of  the  children  of  Edward  the  Fourth  was  liuing.    Which  bntite 
was  cunningly /omcfi/ecf  by  such  as  desired  innouation.  * 

Bacon,    Henry  FIL  h\,^. 
Preoccupation  of  minde,  ever  requireth  preface  of  speech;  like  a 
fimmiatian  to  make  the  ongent  enter. 

Id,  Euaie^b,  O/DiapatcL 
PinnentationM  properly  be  devises  for  to  \ft  applied  unto  any  affected 
part,  either  to  comfort  and  to  cherish  it,  or  to  aUay  the  paine,  or  ebe 
to  open  the  pores  to  make  way  for  ointments  and  piastres.  If  they 
be  liquid  things,  they  are  laid  too  by  the  meanes  of  bladders,  spnnges, 
or  such  like ;  if  dri^  within  bags  or  quilts. 

Holland.  PUme.  Explanaiion  of  the  Words  of  ArU 
The  Jews,  of  til  other  who  were  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  that 
made  conscience  of  the  Law,  when  they  came  tn  be  enlightened  by 
the  Gospel  became  the  rusers  and  fomentert  of  that  great  opposition 
to  the  Gospel,  which  was  the  Tuine  of  many  professors  in  those 
primitive  times. 

Goodwin.     Workt,  vol.  v.  fol  224.      On  the  Work  of  the  Uoif 
Ghoat,  8fc. 
They  were  but  so  many  incendiaries,  and  fomeniora  of  crueltie, 
quarrells,  murthers,  and  reuenge. 

Prynne,    Histrio^Maatix,  part  i.  act  iii.  sc.  2. 
lliese  to  remove  th'  expiring  embers  came,  - 
While  those  with  unctuous  fix  foment  the  flame. 

Pope.    Homer.     Odyuey,  book  xlx. 
The  opinion  of  some  of  their  neighbours,  especially  in  a  shire  so 
guiltie,  which  was  of  iteelf  the  heat  and  fomenter  of  the  warr,  their 
opinion  is  not  to  be  considered,  for  it  shews  their  guilt  but  not 
Blackwood's  innocence. 
State  Trials,     Charlea  II.  Anno  1683.    TWo/  of  Lowrie  or  Weir. 

Persecution  may  be  carried  on  by  the  people,  but  it  is  raised  and 
/bmetded  by  kings  and  rulers. 

Biahop  Home.     fVorks,  vol.  iti.  p.  6.   Commentary  on  the  Paalma. 
Experience,  slow  preceptress,  teaching  oft 
"Hie  way  to  glory  by  miscarriage  foul. 
Must  prompt  him,  and  admonish  how  to  catch 
Th'  auspicious  moment,  when  the  tempered  heat, 
Friendly  to  vital  motion,  may  afford 
Soft  fomentation,  and  invite  the  seed. 

Cowper.     The  Taakj  book  iii. 
The   general  composition  was  of  obscure  provincial   advocates, 
of  stewards  of  petty  local  jurisdictions,  country  attorneys,  notaries, 
and  the  whole  train  of  the   ministers  of  municipal  litigation,  the 
fomeniora  and  conductors  of  the  petty  war  of  village  vexation. 

Burke.     Riflectiona  on  the  Revoluiitm  in  France. 

FOND,  V,  \  Fond,  in  Chaucer,  (says  Junius)  is 
Fond,  adj.  J  "  to  studie,  to  endeavour,  to  attempt ;" 
Fo'ndle,  f  and  Fond,  also  in  Chaucer,  he  fiirther 
Foundling,  /says,  is  '*  to  search  and  try  any  man's 
Fo^NDLY,  1  mind,  to  dive  into  his  thoug-hts,  and 
Fo'noness,  Iby  a  privie  search  to  espie  his  inten- 
Fo'nne.  Jtion.''     Of  this  latter  usag'e  he  cannot 

(he  declares)  conjecture  the  origin,  having  never  met 
with  any  instance  of  it,  except  those  in  Chaucer,  {Man 
of  Lawes  Tale,  and  Troilns.)  The  two  usages  or  ap- 
plications are  so  similar,  that  it  seems  scarcely  possible 
to  discern  a  difference. 

To  be  right  mery  wil  I  fmd,  i.  c.  I  will  <ry,  seek, 
endeavour  to  be  merry. 

To  strengthen  hire  shall  all  his  frendes  fond^  f.  e, 
all  his  friends  shall  try  to  strengthen  her.  And  in  the 
same  manner  may  all  the  instances  from  Chaucer, 
Gower,  R.  of  Gloucester,  R.  of  Brunne,  and  Piers 
Plouhman,  be  explained.     The  word  is  firom 

The  A.  S.  fimd-ian,  to  try,  attempt  or  endeavour, 
examine,  search  or  seek  afler ;  and,  as  Soroner  expresses 
it,  to  labour  to  come  to  a  thing,  with  all  endeavour  ii> 
aspire  tmto. 

Fonne  or  Fond,  the  adjective  (Junius)  is  in  Chaucer, 
faiuus  stolidus;  and  Fonne,  the  verb,  (written  by  Lord 
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FOXD.  Bmktt^Fimd)infiiiuan,dmperefitulUacere;  but  even 
this  appears  no  more  than  a  consequential  application, 
resulting  immediately  from  Somner's  interpretation, 
'*  with  all  endeavour  to  aspire  unto  :*  sc. 

To  fix  the  mind  or  heart,  or  the  desires  upon,  to  covet 
eag^ly,  to  doat  upon.  "  The  rich  man  fu)  fond  is  I 
wis^**  t«  «•  a  dotard  is.  "  Alein,  thou  is  a /b/i/ie,"  i.  e. 
a  dotard,  consequently,  a  fool ;  and  to  jonne,  to  act 
like  a  dotard,  a  fool,  to  play  the  fool,  to  be  infatuated, 
to  be  foolish  ;  to  fool  or  fool  away. 

Fondj  adjective,  pra  reliquis  placet  etymon,  (says 
Skinner,)  ab  A.  S.  fundian,  anhelare,  nitU  to  pant 
after,  to  strive  for.  Fojid,  the  verb,  and  Fonne  are 
obsolete.     Fond,  the  adjective,  is 

Doating,  long;ing  for,  coveting,  loving  eagerly,  inor- 
dinately, excessively ;  and  thus,  foolish. 

And  na^lnich  vtcifomden,  to  bryoge  hrm  of  ys  sore. 

R.  Ghucetter,  p.  68. 

Wifomdede  m^d  tUe  gyle  to  (Jo  )ys  lo^r  dedo. 

Id,  p.  310. 

To  ScoUtod  DOW  \ktfinde9,  to  red^  his  viago. 

R.  Brutmej  p.  315. 
For  eche  frend  feede^  o]^r.  zndfondey  how  he  may  quite 
Meles  and  manshupes. 

Piers  Pkmkman,     Vitiom,  p.  207. 

Zut  it  [poverty]  is  moder  of  m^^^th.  and  of  mannes  helth 
And  frende  in  iiXc/omd^n.  and  of  foule  reveies  leche  atuutoHa 
mater.  Id,     Ih.  p.  270. 

So  hit  fare^  qiia^  ^e  frere  by  ryghtful  mannes  falKnge 
^we  he  ^orghe /c«(/iM^t  falle.  be  falle}  nat  out  of  chaiite 
Sodadliche  synne  dob  henat. 

Id.    /6.p.  168. 

But  yet  to  be  right  mery  wol  I  fond. 

Chaucer,     The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6061. 
They  Rworen,  and  assented  every  man 
To  live  with  hire  and  die,  and  by  hire  stood : 
Andeverich  on,  the  best  wise  he  can, 
To  strengthen  hire  shal  all  his  frendes/ontf. 

Id,     The  Man  of  Lowes  Tate,  v.  4767. 
And  I  will  fonde  to  espien  on  my  side. 
To  whom  I  may  be  wedded  hastily. 

Id,     The  Afttrehantes  Tale,  v.  9284. 
Or  els  certain  she  bare  him  on  bond 
That  this  was  doeo  of  Malice  her  io/bnd. 

Id,     The  third  Booheof  TVoilys,  fol.  172. 
When  age  approcheth  on 
And  lust  is  laied  and  all  the  fire  is  queint 
As  freshly  then,  thou  shalt  begin  kifmne 
And  dote  in  loue,  and  alt  ber  image  peint 
In  the  remembrancei  till  thou  begin  to  feint. 

Id.     The  Couri  of  Love,  p.  350. 

rn  haile,  Alein,  by  God  thou  is  sl  fonne. 

Id,     The  Reves  Tale,  v.  4087. 
The  rich  man  fnl^iMf  is  iwis 
That  waoeth  that  be  iooed  is ; 
If  that  his  hert  it  vnderstood 
It  is  not  he,  it  is  his  good. 

Id,     The  Homant  of  the  Rose,  fol.  141. 

^tfsoideth  in  hire  birdes  forme, 
If  that  she  migbt  selfe  conforme 
To  do  the  plesance  of  a  wife, 
Assbo  did  in  that  other  life. 

Gower.     Conf,  Am.  book  iv.  foL  80. 

Ilioagh  I  aeketteiee  kaue  upon  boode 

And  looge  have  had,  yet  wolde  Ifonde 

To  write,  and  do  my  besinesse, 

That  in  some  partie,  so  as  I  gesse, 

Tho  wise  man  male  be  aduised. 

M    Prsiogus, 
Shaseate  for  thva  Syr  Othes  to  ayde  her  in  y*  warre  y^  she  made 
■8*ywt  the  Napolitanes ;  and  this  Syr  Othes  a  certajrue  space  ea* 
icned  hymselfe,  aod  dyssymuied  and  fdded  forth  the  tyme  as  he  that 
wyit  oot  what  to  do. 

Lard  Bemers,     Froissart.     Crony cle,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xlii. 


Aristotel  (that  is  muche  estemtd  and  worthily^  fansyed  a  first 
matter,  in  all  things  to  be  one,  in  whiche  consideration  be  seemeth  to  \ 
be  aa  extreme  in  a  staye,  as  the  other  fmuU  philosophen  were  in 

Siephen,  Bishop  of  Winchester.     Of  Tramsuhstamtiacion,  p.  99. 

For  I  bane  such  ^foiuie  fantasy  of  mine  own,  y^  I  bad  leuer  shyuer 
&  shake  for  cold  in  y*  middea  of  somer,  thl  be  burned  in  the  middes 
of  winter. 

Sir  Thomas  More,      Wories,  foL  133.     A  Dialogue  Concendng 
Heresies. 
The  badges  of  Skfrndlgnge,  as 

braue  oapkyos,  bracelettes,  rynges, 
He  layde  away,  aod  went  to  schoole 
to  learn  more  sober  thinges. 

Drant,     Horace.    Satgre  3. 

But  all  her  kinsemenne  and  frcndes  dyd  wepe,  and  after  the  countrey 
manor,  they  beat  theyr  bodyes  bewaylyng  her,  and  crying  out,  and 
dyd  suche  other  thinges  as  menne  be  wont  to  doe  verytfondly,  in  the 
funerals  of  rycbe  mcone  and  great  menne. 

l/dall,     Maithew,ch.  \x. 

It  were  ybmlnet  to  fayne  that  the  soule  dyd  otberwyse  eate  then  do 
the  Angels  in  heauen,  and  theyr  meate  is  onelye  the  ioye  and  decla- 
radon  mat  they  baue  of  God  and  of  hys  glorye. 

A  Boke  made  6y  John  Fryth,  p.  60. 

The.  Hiou  art  a /bn,  of  thy  love  to  boste  ; 
All  that  is  lent  to  love  will  be  lost. 

Spenser.    ShephertPs  Calendar,     Febmary. 

Such  questions,  youth,  are/biu/,  for  better  'tis 
To  bless  the  sun,  than  reason  why  it  shines ; 
Yet  he  thou  talkst  of  is  above  the  sun. 

Ford,    'Tis  a  Pity  She*s  a  Whore^  act  i.  so.  1. 

Still  on  he  lov'd,  and  lov*d,  and  wish'd,  and  wiah'd« 

Bftsoon  began  to  speak,  yet  soon  broke  off. 

And  still  &t  fondling  durst  not,  'cause  he  durst  not. 

Id.     The  Laditd  Trial,  act  Iv.  sc.  1. 

Have  care,  I  pray,  to  guide  the  cock  bote  well, 
Least  worse  on  sea  then  us  on  land  befell, 
Thereat  th'  old  man  did  nought  but/bfid/y  grin. 
And  saide,  his  bote  the  way  could  wisely  tell 

Spenser.    Fkterie  Queenr,  book  iii.  can.  8. 

I  (as  I  am)  had  rather  be  envied, 
All  were  it  of  my  foe,  then  fondly  pitied ; 
And  yet,  if  neede  were,  pitied  would  be^ 
Rather  then  other  should  scorn  at  me. 

Id.     Shep/icrtts  Calendar.    May. 

That  when  amidst  the  fervour  of  the  feast. 
The  Tyrian  hugs,  and  fonds  thee  on  her  breast, 
And  with  sweet  kis.5es  in  her  arms  constraini, 
Thou  may*st  infuse  thy  venom  in  her  veins. 

Dryden.     Virgit.    jEneid,  book  i. 

In  vain  their /bfi</ opinions  yon  deride, 
With  their  Iov*d  follies  they  are  satisfy'd. 

Id.     The  Art  of  Poetry,  can.  4. 

This  either  flowed  from  his  not  having  yet  arrived  at  a  sure  perana- 
sion  of  the  matter,. or  that  he  [John  Frith]  chose  in  that  modest  stile 
to  encounter  an  opinion,  [the  real  presence]  of  which  the  world  was 
sofondf  that  to  have  opposed  it  in  downright  words  would  have 
given  prejudices  against  all  that  he  could  say. 

Burnett.     History  of  Reformation^  Anno  1534. 
He  stroak'd  ber  cheek  to  still  her  fear, 
Aod  talk'd  of  sins  en  cavalier  / 
Each  time  enjoin'd  her  penance  mild, 
And  fondled  on  ber  like  a  child. 

Oay.    Poems.     Wothfor  a  Cveper. 
The  Goddess  long  bad  mark'd  the  child's  distms, 
And  long  had  sought  his  sufferings  to  redress. 
She  prays  the  Gods  to  take  the /omMi^'a  part 
To  teach  his  hands  some  beneficial  art. 
Id,     Trivia,  book  ii.    Of  Walking  the  Streets  ky  Day, 

But  they  abus'd  that  grace  to  make  allies. 

And  fondly  clos'd  with  former  enemies, 

For  fools  are  doubly  fools  endeavouring  to  be  wisol 

Dryden,     The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

And  in  otbev  places  ['Phoebus]  perfectly  tattles  like  a  fiither,  which 
by  the  way  makes  the  length  of  the  speech  very  natural,  and  con> 
eludes  with  all  the  fondness  and  concern  of  a  tender  parent. 

Addison,     Notes  on  the  Story  of  Phaeton, 
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FOND.         Bat  wbat  was  it  that  seduced  fhe  prodig^al  Gentile  to  leave  so 
•^         gracious  a  father,  and  to  quit  the  house  where  his  glory  dwelt  ?  What 
FONT*      but  ao  impatience  of  restraint,  a  fond  desire  of  independeDcyi  and 
s^m»^y0^  of  being  wise  above  all  that  is  written. 

Uorme.     Worlu^  vol.  iv.  p.  468.     The  Prodigal  Sen, 

— — But  Cyrus  made  no  ravel, 

No  midnight  mask,  no  flatt'ring,  amorous /nnd/iii^ 
To  fan  her  pride,  or  melt  her  guardless  heart. 

Mickle.     The  Siege  of  ManeH/et,  act  il,  sc.  4. 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart,  untraveird,  fondikf  turns  to  thee : 
Still  to  my  brother  turns  with  ceaseless  pain, 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 

GoldanUth,  The  TroneUer. 
The  profusion  of  ornaments  with  which  they  are  loaded  an  marks 
of  her  continual  fondneu  for  dress,  while  they  entirely  exclude  all 
grace,  and  leave  no  more  room  for  a  painter's  genius  than  if  he  had 
been  employed  to  copy  an  Indian  iaol,  totally  composed  of  hands 
and  necklaces.        fFalpole,    Anecdotei  of  Painimg^  voL  i.  ch.  vii. 

FONG,  V,  to  take.  A.  S.  feng-an  ;  Ger.  fang-en^ 
capere^  corripere^  comprehendere,  to  take,  to  seize,  to 
grasp.  To  underfong^  in  our  old  Writers,  is  to  under- 
take. 

— Piers  gan  swere 

Icb  noldeybia^r  a  ferthing.  for  Seynt  Thomas  shrine. 

Pirn  Piouhman.     FiMon,  p.l21. 

Dure  power  lasteth  nought  so  feer,  but  we  som  peny^bfi^en. 

Id,     Credff  sig.  C  4. 

She  rideth  to  the  Soudan  on  a  day, 
And  sayd  him,  that  she  wold  reoeie  hire  lay 
And  Cristirudom  of  prestes  hondesybii^, 
Repenting  hire  she  Hethen  was  so  lon)(. 

Chaucer.     The  Man  of  Lawes  Ta/e,  v.  4797. 
None  other  reason  thei  ne  fonge 
But  that  thei  ben  of  might  st.ont^'e. 

Gower.     Con/.  Am,  book  iii.  fol.  54. 

But  who  that  woll  in  his  degre 

TrauAiie  so  as  it  belongeth, 

it  happeth  ofte,  that  he/ongeth 

Worship,  and  ease  botbe  two.        Id.     Ih.  book  iv.  fol.  76. 

FONT,  \      Fr.  fom,  font;    It.  fonte;    Sp. 

FoNT-STONE.  J/wc/i/e  ;   liat.  fon».      Skinner   adds, 
q,d,  salutis  ;  Junius,  fans lustralis.     Applied  particu- 
larly to  the  baptismal  foTit.    See  Fount. 
A  fountain  or  spring. 

Cristene  will  he  be.  ^e  k^g  of  fonte  him  left. 

H.  BrunnCf  p.  25. 
The  time  is  come,  a  knave  child  she  bere  ; 
Mauricius  at  i\\efunt'9ione  they  him  call. 

Chaucer.     The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale^  v.  5143. 

If  he  aay  that  it  is  fruteles  for  lacke  of  preaching  ther  vnto  y* 
childe  it  self:  then  I  deny  not  but  that  Tindal  saith  right  wel  and 
reasonable,  &  I  shal  speke  to  the  perscme  of  our  parish  that  he  shal 
preache  to  the  childe  at  the/o«i/  &  tel  him  many  good  t<des  in  hys 
eare.  Sir  Thonuu  More.     H^orkesy  fol.  382. 

When  y*  said  Rollo  was  cristened,  bis  name  was  channged,  & 
called  Robert,  after  the  Erie  of  Peytowe,  which  receyued  hym  at  y* 
fmte'ttone.  Fabyan.     Crongcle,  vol.i.  part  vi.  ch.  182. 

Wherefore  Moylvennil  wyll'd  his  Cluyd  herself  to  show ; 

Who  from  her  native /on/,  as  proudly  she  doth  flow 

Her  handmaids Manian  hath,  and  Hespin.herto  bring 

To  Ruthin.  Drayton.     Poiy-olhion,  song  10. 

The  6r8t  reflection  I  have  to  make  is  that  it  is  very  improper  lan- 
guage at  least  to  call  upon  those  who  have  once  been  regenerated,  in 
their  infiney,  who  have  had  their  new  birth  already  at  the/w/,  to  be 
new  regenerated ;  or  to  bid  them  expect  a  new  birth. 
fVatcrUmd,  fforhs,  vol.  vi.  p.  363.  B^eneration  Stated  and  Ex- 
plained, 

— ■  Who  triumphs  there  ? 

Bathing  for  ever  in  the /on/  of  bliss, 
For  ever  basking  in  the  Deity  ! 

Lorenzo!  who.'  Young.     The  Comtpiamt,  Nighi  5. 

Little  is  known  as  to  the  form  and  construction  of 
Fonts  in  the  Baptistsries  of  the  Primitive  Church, 


and  they  probably  varied  according  to  the  fancy  of  each 
particular  builder  ;  and  in  most  cases  resembled  Baths.   < 
By  the  Greek  Ecclesiastical  writers  the  Font  is  uraally 
called  KoXvftfiffOpa  ;  and  Socrates  has  expressly  distin- 
tinguished  it  from  the  Baptistery,  (with  which  it  has 
sometimes  been  confounded,  and  perhaps  latterly  became 
synoninous,)  KoKvfiBifipav  tu   fiairriaTifptov,  (vii.  17.) 
*Yvdyofao9  and  dcfa/tcv^  were  other  names  given  to  it  by 
the  Greeks.     By  the  Latins  it  was  known  as  Piscina ; 
and,  both  for  this  name  and  tcoXvpp^Opa,  some  Critics, 
and  among  them  no  less  a  scholar  than  Beveridge,  have 
travelled  as  far  as  the  Pool  of  Bethesda ;  and  for  the 
former  of  the  two,  Optatus  (iii.  62)  has  discovered  a 
mystical    reason   in    the  Acrostick    framed    for    our 
Saviour,  ix^»'S  ('Ii;<T»vX^«rro9  Qeov  'Ytov  'Swr^p,)  Bing^- 
ham  has  treated  these  refinements  as  they  deserve: 
"  But  whether  either  of  these  reasons  be  true,  or  whether 
the  Font  was  not  rather  so  called  because  Piscina  and 
KoXvpPr/Opa  are  commonly  names  of  Fountains,  Baths, 
and  Pools  in  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  I  leave  to  the 
determination  of  the  judicious  reader.*  {Ant,  iv.  7,  4.) 
Besides  these  the  Latins  called  it,  for  equally  obvious 
reasons,  Lavacrum  and  Natatoria;  and  Gregory  the 
Great,  with  more  attention  to  the  letter  of  Scripture 
than  to  delicacy  of  language.  Cloaca,     Other   names 
griven  by  Durand  (i.  81)  are  Amiday  Situia^  Aquitna- 
niUt  Aquamale^  and  Malluvium. 

It  is  not  certain  when  the  name  Pons  was  introduced ; 
but  this  word  is  found  in  William  of  Malmesbury's 
record  of  the  Baptism  of  Ethelred,  son  of  Edgar,  which 
was  attended  with  a  very  uncanonical  accident :  Cum 
pufiolus  in  Fonte  Uapiismi  mergeretur^  circumstantibui 
Episcopis,  alvi  profluvio  Sacr amenta  interpolavit,  quart 
iUe  (Dunstanus)  iurbatus,  per  Deum,  inquit,  et  Matron 
ejus,  ignavua  homo  erit,  (ii.  10.)  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  wrote  his  History  in  the  beginning  of  the  Xllth 
century. 

In  the  Pontijicale  of  the  p^udo  Damasus,  under  the 
life  of  Sylvester,  may  be  found  a  description  of  a  gor- 
geous Font,  pretended  to  be  a  gift  of  Constantine  to 
the  Basilica  Cunstantiniana,  or  Laieranensi^,  in  which 
Font  himself  was  Baptized ;  and  Platina,  without  citing 
his  authority,  has  repeated  the  fiction :  Sacrumque 
prteterea  Fontem  instituit  apud  eandem  BoAilicam^  tx 
lapide  porphyretico,  cvjus  lota  pars  ilia  qum  aquam 
continet  ex  argento  erat.  In  medio  auiem  Fontis  columna 
porphyretica  posita  erat,  in  qud  aurea  phiala^  L,  libra- 
rum,  baUamo  plena,  in  celebritate  PaschtBUsum  nocturni 
lumifds  prtBstabaL  In  labia  Fontis  stabat  Agnus  auri 
purissimi,  unde  aqua  fundebaiur,  Non  longe  ab  Agno 
erat  Salvaioris  statua,  argenii  purissimi^  C  et  LXX. 
librarum,.  Ad  alteram,  partem,  stabat  Johannia  Baptistte 
statua  argentea  C.  libra  rum,  hunc  titulumpr€B  seferens: 
Ecce  Agnus  Dei  qui  tollit  peccata  Mundi.  Septtm  eero 
Cervi  aquam  fundebant,  quorum  singuli  hXXX,  libra- 
rum  erant,  {de  Fit,  Pont,  ed.  1645,  p.  96;  see  also 
Anastatius,  Fit,  Sylv,)  As  Constantine  certainly  post- 
poned his  Baptism  till  he  lay  on  his  death- bed,  the 
transfer  of  this  magni6cent  apparatus  to  the  chamber  of 
the  expiring  Emperor,  which  according  to  the  above 
account  necessarily  must  have  taken  place,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  occupied  no  little  time,  and  to  have  been 
attended  with  considerable  labour. 

Mosheim  (Ce/t/.  iv.  p.  ii.  c.  4,  8,  7)  says  that  Fonts 
were  first  erected  in  the  porches  of  Churches  during  the 
I  Vth  century ;  aflerwards  tbey  advanced  into  the  Church 
itself,  but  remained,  as  they  still  for  the  most  part  stand. 
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FDNT.  near  the  entrance ;  a  position  emblematical  of  the  ad- 
-  mission  of  the  newly  Baptized  into  the  congregation. 
At  first  one  Church  alone  in  each  City  possessed  the 
pririlege  of  administering  Baptism ;  and  hence,  as  the 
others  were  in  this  sense  subordinate  to  it,  the  Church 
distinguished  by  the  Font  was  known  as  the  Mother 
Church.  This  title  became  extended,  as  the  Bishop 
extended  the  pririlege  of  Baptizing.  A  remnant  of  the 
early  custom  is  still  to  be  found  in  our  own  Law.  Lord 
Coke  (2  Inst.  368)  informs  us,  that  whenever  there  was 
a  dispute  between  difl^ent  places  of  worship  in  the 
same  district,  as  to  the  right  of  Motherhood,  the  issue 
directed  to  be  tried  was  the  possession  of  a  Font. 

In  the  Xth  and  Xlth  \o\umes  of  the  Archaulogia  will 
be  found  some  remarks  on  Fonts  by  Messrs.  Gougfa, 
Carte,  and  Denne.  The  first  of  these  writers  states, 
that  in  Italy  cinerary  vases  were  frequently  converted 
to  this  use.  The  fanatical  Iconoclasts  during  our 
own  Great  Rebellion  employed  Fonts  for  a  most 
ignoble  purpose,  and  many  were  degfraded  to  horse- 
troughs.  In  the  CoTutittUions  of  Edmund,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  promulgated  in  1236,  an  order  is  given 
for  the  especial  provision  of  a  Font  instead  of  a  Basin : 
JEditui  cutabunt  ut  in  tingtUis  Ecclenit  sit  sacer  Fons, 
non  pelvis^  in  quo  Baptitmus  minhtretur  ;  and  another, 
Fonteg  BaptimtalcB  $ub  aerd  daun  teneantur  propter 
Krtilegia.  The  water  is  not  to  remain  unchanged  in 
them  more  than  seven  days ;  this  time,  by  2  Edward  VI., 
was  extended  to  not  more  than  a  month. 

Mr.  Gough  considers  leaden  Fonts,  from  their  rarity, 
to  be  of  high  antiquity.  Six  of  these  are  mentioned  in 
the  Archteologia ;  at  Brookland,  in  Kent;  Wareham, 
Dorsetshire;  Dorchester  and  Clifton,  Oxfordshire; 
Walmsford,  Northamptonshire  ;  and  Walton  on  the  Hill, 
Surry.  He  believes  the  oldest  extant  Fonts  to  be  circu- 
lar, with  grotesque  work  and  interlaced  arches,  standing 
either  on  a  base  or  on  the  pavement ;  in  some  instances, 
as  at  St.  Martin's,  Canterbury ;  Denton,  Sussex ;  Hemp- 
stead, Gloucestershire  ;  Stukely,  Bucks ;  and  the  Upper 
Church  at  Lewes,  they  resemble  a  tub,  and  were  proba- 
bly designed  for  immersion.  Secondly  come  those  which 
are  square,  with  a  central  shaft,  and  round  pillars  at 
the  angles,  or  with  pillars  at  the  angles  only.  Lastly  are 
the  hexangular  or  octangular,  (a  more  favourite  shape,) 
the  shaft  of  the  same  form,  with  Apostles  or  Saints  in 
niches,  and  the  upper  parts  sculptured  in  eompartments ; 
sometimes  ascended  by  steps  and  surmounted  with  a 
canopy.  In  Vol.  XI.  engravings  are  given  of  five 
shattered  Fonts  in  Scotland,  still  /attesting  the  puri- 
tanical ftiry  of  the  Kirk  Reformation  :  two  octagonal, 
from  Morton  and  Dalgamon  ;  two  oblong,  firom  Dun- 
score  ;  one  circular,  from  Mousweld.  They  were  found 
buried  in  rubbish  in  the  several  churchyards. 

Font  or  Fount  of  Letters,  in  Printing,  is  a  quantity 
of  each  letter  including  running  letters,  single  letters, 
double  letters,  points,  lines,  characters  for  reference,  and 
figures.  As  some  letters  are  of  much  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  others,  a  Fount  does  not  contain  an 
equal  number  of  each.  In  a  Fount  of  a  100,000  cha- 
racters there  should  be  5000  as,  3000  c's,  11,000  e's, 
6000  i*s,  and  so  on  in  a  proportion  which  experience 
has  ascertained.  Founts  are  ordered  by  the  weight  or 
the  sheet.  The  weight  required  for  a  sheet  of  course 
varies  accordmg  to  the  size  of  the  letter. 

FONTANEL,  **  Fr.  fmtaneUe  ;  a  running  sore ;  or 
an  issue  made  for  a  grief  or  sore,"  Cotgrave ;  from 
findaine^  a  fountain  or  spring. 


Ag:reeabU  betennto  it  is,  that  artificial  issues  made  in  soy  port  of 
the  body  are  by  physicians  called /om/uw^,  or  liule  fountains. 

Hammond,     jfnnotatiom  on  Si.  Mtark,  ch.  v.  y.  29. 

A  child  in  my  neighbourhood  was  seized  with  an  inflammatioo 
from  the  shoulder  down  to  the  elbow,  and  from  thence  an  adematous 
humour  reached  to  the  fingers'  ends,  tht/onianei  itself  gangrened. 

Jfiaanan,    Surgery,  book  i. 

FONTANESIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Diandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character :  calyx 
four-parted,  inferior;  capsule  membranaceous,  not 
bursting,  two-celled,  cells  one-seeded. 

One  species,  F.  phillyreoides,  native  of  Syria.  Per- 
soon. 

FONTANGE,atop.knot;  called  from  Mademoiselle 
(la  Duchem)  de  Fontange,  a  Mistress  of  Louis  XIV. 

Monsieur  Paradin  says,  "These  old  ftshioned  fvniamgtt  rose  an 
ell  above  the  head :  that  they  were  pointed  like  steeplesi  and  had 
long  loose  pieces  of  crape  fastened  to  the  tops  of  them,  which  were 
curiously  fringed  and  hung  down  the  backs  like  streamers.*' 

Spectator,  No.  98. 

Mademoiselle  de  Fontange  was  of  an  ancient  family 
in  Auvergne ;  her  beauty  is  described  as  having  been  of 
the  first  order,  but  her  intellect  was  of  so  inferior  a  cast, 
that  the  Abb^  de  Choisy  used  to  say  of  her,  that  she  was 
belle  comme  un  Ange  et  sotte  comme  un  panier.  She 
supplanted  Madame  de  Montespan  in  the  King's  affec- 
tions ;  and  invented  the  fashion  which  bears  her  name 
during  her  short  sway,  which  is  said  to  have  been  distin- 
guished by  great  pride  and  profusion.  It  is  recorded  that 
she  always  drove  a  carriage  with  eight  horses,  and  that 
her  Court  sovbriqvet,  we  know  not  why,  was  le  char  gris. 
The  birth  of  a  child  by  Louis  XIV.,  in  1681,  occasioned 
her  death  soon  afterwards,  at  the  early  age  of  20; 
accelerated  no  doubt  by  the  heartless  neglect  of  her 
seducer,  who  was  hurrying  on  to  new  victims.  The 
calumny  of  the  time  whispered  suspicions  of  poison, 
from  the  jealousy  of  her  predecessor  in  the  Royal 
favour.  Madame  de  Fontange  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  Madame  de  Sevign^  in  her  Lettres, 

Paradin  died  near  a  century  before  the  word  Fon- 
TANOES  was  used  for  the  preposterous  top-knots  of  the 
French  Ladies.  Bayle,  in  his  account  of  Thomas 
Conecte,  (Rem.  C.  and  D.)  a  Carmelite  Monk,  who 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  XVth  century,  has 
quoted  a  passage  fiK)m  Argentre's  Hut  de  Bretagne, 
(x.  42,)  to  which  Addison  alludes  in  the  same  Paper 
from  which  the  citation  above  is  taken;  and  another 
also  from  Paradin's  Annates  de  Bourgogne^  (700.)  Ar- 
gentre  says,  that  in  the  Court  of  Charles  VI.  head- 
dresses, under  the  name  of  Hennins,  were  introduced 
from  the  Low  Countries,  and  that  lea  Dames  et  Damoi- 
aeUes  faisoient  de  grands  exces  en  eatats,  et  portoient  dea 
comes  merveilleusement  hautea  et  larges,  ayans  de  chacnn 
costs  2  grandes  oreillcs  ai  largea,  que  quand  ellea  vouloient 
paaaer  par  un  huia  U  levr  eatoit  impoasible  de  passer. 
Paradin  describes  at  some  length  the  great  antipathy 
which  Father  Conecte  entertained  against  these  strange 
habiliments.  The  Ladies,  he  says,  (not  as  Addison 
says  for  him,)  portoyent  de  hauta  atours  sur  leitr  testes, 
et  de  la  longueur  d^une  aulne  on  environ,  aiguz  conime 
dockers  J  desquels  dependoientpar  derriere  de  longs  crespes 
a  riches  franges,  comme  estandars.  Such  was  the  pious 
horror  with  which  Conecte  contemplated  these  vani- 
ties, lesquds  il  nommoit  les  Hennim,  that  he  addressed 
their  wearers  with  the  most  bitter  invectives  from  the 
pulpit,  and  even  bribed  children,  in  the  places  in  which 
he  preached,  to  raise  a  hue  and  cry  after  them,  and  to 
pelt  them  with  stones.     The  persecuted  Fair  ones  had 
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FON-  a  fbll  revenge  in  the  end,  for  Conecte  was  soon  afler- 
TAN6B  wards  burned,  as  a  Heretic,  at  Rome. 
FOOT  . '"  *  former  Remark  (Andromaqu^j  G.)  Bayle  has 
^^^^^^^^  directed  Addison  to  Juvenal  (vi.  500)  for  a  notice  of  a 
similar  absurd  fashion  among  the  Romans.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable,  since  Addison  plainly  built  his  Paper 
upon  these  two  notes  of  Bayle,  that  he  did  not  perceive 
that  Fontan^,  (at  least  not  under  that  name.)  were  not 
the  dresses  against  which  Conecte's  indignation  was 
brandished ;  for  Bayle  haa  expressly  said,  in  speaking  of 
his  own  days»  Nous  voild  revenua  aujr  Hennins  sous  un 
autre  nonh  je  veux  dire  sous  celui  de  Fontange.  While 
Bayle  was  writing,  a  mot  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  he  informs 
us,  effected  in  one  day  (of  October,  1699)  that  in 
which  the  sermons  of  the  enthusiastic  Carmelite  had 
(ailed  a  century  before,  and  to  produce  which  Rhetoric 
and  Religion,  as  Bayle  farther  says,  in  his  own  time, 
had  been  advanced  in  rain  for  12  or  15  years.  The 
Court  Ladies  threw  aside  their  "  Colossal  coifs,"  and  to 
wear  them  was  une  morfue  de  roiure  ou  de  bourgeoisie. 

Bayle  refers  for  an  aoeount  of  the  antiquity  of  this  style 
of  head-dress  to  the  AmoenUales  Theologico-Philologicm 
of  Almeloveen.  If  the  reader  turns  to  p.  106  of  that  work, 
he  will  be  amused  with  the  hard  words  which  have 
been  directed  against  this  harmless  fashion.  We  meet 
with  rcptK€(pd\aia  and  C60a\^9  xvpr^o^,  which  is  far  from 
being  foul-mouthed  Greek ;  but  in  Latin  we  find  not 
only  tuiulus,  turrita  capita,  and  suggestum  comiB,  but 
enormitas  sutilium  et  textilium  capillammtorum  ;  dam- 
nandus  fasciarum  usus;  detestandum  et  subsannaiione 
atque  irrinone  seu  mavis  explosione  dignum  malum; 
and,  to  complete  the  climax,  Totum  caput  mulier  est, 

FONTARABIA,  Fuentarabia,  Fons  rapidus,  a 
strong  Sea-port  Town  of  the  North  of  Spain,  in  the 
District  of  Guipuscoa,  and  Province  of  Biscay.  Its 
harbour  will  admit  only  small  vessels,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant in  no  other  respect  than  as  a  frontier  Town,  and 
consequently  as  forming  one  of  the  Keys  to  the  interior 
u  ^^\^^^^^'  It  is  seated  on  a  small  peninsula  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bidassoa,  opposite  to  the  French 
Town  of  Andaye ;  on  the  land  side  it  is  covered  by  a 
lofty  mountain,  and  towards  the  sea  it  ^s  protected  by 
a  fort.  Population  1800.  Distant  neariy  East  from 
Bilboa  49  miles. 

In  the  History  of  Romance,  Fontarabia  is  well  known 
as  the  spot  "  where  Chariemagne  and  all  his  peerage 
fell.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Emperor  did  sustain  a 
partial  defeat  from  the  Duke  of  Gascony  on  the  Pyre- 
nees;  but  the  best  French  Historians  make  him  die 
peaceably  many  years  after  this  reverse. 

FONTINALIS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Vryptogamia,  natural  order  Mvsci,  Generic  character  : 
capsule  with  a  lid  and  veil,  sessile,  endorsed  in  an  im- 
bncated  calyx. 

There  are  three  species,  .natives  of  England:  F.  anti- 
n^dica,  (so  named  by  Linnseus,  being  used  by  the 
bwedes  to  prevent  fire,  by  stuffing  it  between  their 
chimneys  and  the  wooden  walls  of  their  dwellinffs;) 
F.  squamosa  and  F.  capiUacea,  all  growing  under 
water  m  rivers.  ^ 

POOT,r.         1       Dutch,  voet;    Ger.  fusz;  A.  S 
Foot,  n.  \fot ;  Goth,  foties,  which  Junius  de- 

Bootless,  or   >rives  from  the  Gr.  irff9;  Lat.  pes 
Fee  TLEss,        |  It  may  be  from  the  A.  S.  feUian,  to 
bear^th'^''"*         J  «»n7*  «<?•  that  which  carrieth.  which 
Foot;   Uiat  which  carrieth.  beareth  or  supporteth; 


upon  which  we  stand  or  move.     Also  implied,  to  the 
posture  suited  or  prepared  for  motion,  for  proceeding;  ^ 
to  the  position,  state  or  situation ;  the  lower  part,  the 
basis,  the  foundation,  the  pediment. 

To  foot;  to  movoi  tread  or  go  upon  the  foot,  to 
move  with  the /oo<,  to  strike  or  seize  with  the^^;  to 
have  or  cause  to  have  a  foot, 

Foot-^doih^  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  horse  that 
wears  the  cloth  or  housing, 

Footr-hoU  straightway ;  literally,  adds  Skinner,  with 
a  hot'Jbot,  a  haity  foot.  And  Tooke;  '*  Foot-hot 
means  immediately,  instantaneously,  without  giving 
time  for  the  foot  to  cool ;  so  our  Court  of  Pie  poudre, 
pied  poudr> ;  in  which  matters  are  determined  before 
we  can  wipe  the  dust  off  one's  feet."  See  in  Tooke, 
i.  487,  the  Examples  collected ;  and  FtUe-vaie  in 
Jamieson. 

Foot  is  much  used  in  Composition. 
He  hupte  h^m  rp  frano  he  borde,  in  gret  wra^^e  ynou, 
And  hente  jp  Lof  by  fe  top,  fram  >e  borde  h^m  drou. 
An  defouled  hym  vnder  hjrm  myd  honde  &  myd  fote. 

R.  Gioueetter,  p.  277. 
&  rijt  atte  churche  dore  he  vel  adoun  t  kn« 
To  I  he  archebissope*t/r<r/.  Jtf.  p.  sog. 

AthelsUn  did  hym  bynd  both  /bte  k  bond, 
&  kast  him  io  tale  Temte,  whan  it  was  most  brym, 
To  chastise  alle  o^er  he  tok  vengeance  on  him. 

A.  Brutme,  p.  28. 
Anober  pyne  he  had,  if  it  may  be  trod. 
With  ireu  navies  sad,  itsais,  his  fete  was  schod. 

Id  p.  198. 
And  if  thin  bond  or  i\ii /ooi  sclaundrith  thee  kitte  it  off  and  cast 
away  fro  thee.  mdif,     Matthew,  ch.  xviii. 

Wherefore  yf  thy  hand  or  thy/bie  offende  the  cut  him  of  and  caste 
hym  from  the.  BMe,  Amto  1551. 

But  take  good  hede  vnto  yonrselues,  yi  ye  prouoke  them  not,  for  I 
wyll  not  geue  you  of  their  lande,  no  not  so  much  as  a/b/e  breade. 

Id.     Dtuttromomy,  cb.  ii. 
And  sche  stood  bihynde  bisidis  hise/re/  .•  and  bigan  to  moiste  bise 
feet  with  teeris,  &  wipide  with  the  heeria  of  hir  heed,  and  kiate  hise 
feete  and  anoyntide  with  oynement.  WicUf.     Luke,  ch.  vii. 

And  she  stode  at  his  fete  behpde  him  wepioge,  and  began  to 
washe  his  fete  with  tcares,  and  dyd  wype  the  with  y«  heeres  of  her 
head,  and  kissed  \\\sfete  and  anoynted  them  with  oyntment. 

Bibie,  Am»  1651. 
And  up  he  rose,  and  softely  he  went 
Unto  the  cradel,  and  in  his  hand  it  bent 
And  bare  it  soft  unto  his  beddes/e/r. 

Chaucer.     The  Revet  Tale,  v.  4211. 
Stand  sure  and  take  good  fotmg. 

Skeiton.  The  Boke  of  Colin  Qoui. 
Howbeit  our  men  for  as  muche  as  they  were  able  neither  to  kepe 
aray,  nor  to  take  swn  footing,  nor  to  folow  theyr  standerds,  inasmucbe 
as  some  commyng  out  of  one  shypp  and  some  out  of  atiother,  they 
were  fayne  to  cluster  themselues  vnder  that  standard  that  came  n««*. 
to  hande,  were  much  troubled. 

Arthur  Goidjfng.     Ceenar,     Commentariet,  book  iv.  fol.  100. 
For  who,  for  number  or  for  grace, 

dare  mill  with  me  in  ryme  ? 
Or  who  can  daunce  wfooiingl^, 
obseruing  tune  and  time.? 

Drani.    Horace.     Satire  9. 
What  noblaman,  what  common  man  of  nota^ 
What  ordinary  subject  hath  come  in. 
Since  first  you  footed  on  our  territcries. 
To  only  feign  a  welcome  t  children  laugh  at 
Your  proclamations. 

Ford.     Perkin  fTarbeck,  act  iii.  ae.  4. 
Nay,  I  most  walk  yon  farther. 
Alto.  I  am  tir'd,  sir,  and  ne'er  shall  ybo/  it  home. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Elder  Brother,  act  i.  ac.  1 
For  there  the  pride  of  all  her  heart  will  bow, 
When  you  shall /ool  her  from  you,  not  shoyou. 

Id.     Wit  at  several  Weapons,  act  v.  ac.  1. 
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•  Though  I  love 


Mt  liaibs  as  weU  ts  any  man,  if  you  had  now 
A  humour  to  kick  me  lame  into  an  office, 
Where  I  mifht  lit  in  atate  and  nodoeotbeie. 
Stood  I  not  bound  to  kias  the  ybof  that  did  it 

Mauutfer.     Tke  Duke  of  Mian,  act  iy,  bc.  1. 

He  rides,  said  Turpine,  that's  not  farre  afore. 
With  a  wylde  man  soft/oo#i>^  by  his  syde; 

That  if  ye  list  to  haste  a  litle  more, 
Ye  may  him  overtake  in  timely  tyde. 

Spemer,    Faene  Quraie^book  vl«  can.  7. 

llie  sacred  spriqga  of  hone'/ooi  Helicon, 

So  oft  be<leawed  with  our  learned  layes, 
And  speaking  streams  of  pore  Castalion, 

The  Camoos  witoesse  of  our  wonted  praise. 
They  trampled  have  with  their  fowie  footings  trade, 
And  like  to  troubled  puddles  have  they  made. 

Id.     TJkeTearetoftkgMmet. 

So  Gefiray  of  Boulioo,  the  glorious  generall  in  those  warres,  at  one 
draught  of  hia  bowe  shooting  against  Dauid's  Tower  in  Hierusalem 
brocbed  three  feeileme  birds  called  Allcrions  vpon  his  arrow,  and 
therenpon  assnmed  in  a  shield  Or  three  AUerions  aigent  on  a  bend 
gueles,  which  the  house  of  liorrain  descending  from  his  race  con- 
tinaetb  to  this  day.  Camden,    Armanetf  p.  181. 

For,  had  you  laid  this  brittle  ware 

On  Duo,  the  old  mtre^frnted  man, 

Though  all  the  ravens  of  the  hundred. 

With  croaking  had  your  tongue  out  tbunderod, 

Sttre-footed  Dun  had  kept  her  legs, 

And  you,  good  woman,  savM  your  eggs. 

Gay.     Fable  37.  part  i. 

Upon  this  foot  it  will  be  iriipossible  for  any  church  ever  to  secure 
the  profession  of  any  mysterious  doctrine  against  secret  meanings  and 
subule  evasions ;  but  men  may  subscribe  to  as  many  mysteries  as 
they  please,  and  still  believe  none  of  them. 

Weiertand.      Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  301.      The  Ca$e  ofArian  Smbserip- 
tion  Considered, 

All  hail,  Patroclus !  let  thy  honoured  ghost 
Hear,  and  rejoice,  on  Pluto's  dreary  coast ; 
Behold  1  Achilles*  promise  is  coropleat ; 
The  bloody  Hector  stretchM  before  thy/ee#. 

Pope.    Homer,    lUad,  book  zaiii. 

As  eoee  ahc  watch'd  me  from  a  rail, 
Poor  soul  {  httfooiing  chanc'd  to  Aul, 
And  down  she  fell,  and  broke  her  h^. 

Prior,    Down  HaU. 

One  thing,  indeed,  we  do  affirm,  because  we  can  prove  it  from 
Scripture,  that  whoever  preaches  and  enforces  moral  duties,  without 
justification  and  sanctification  preceding,  may  as  well  declaim  upon 
the  advantages  of  walking,  to  a  man  that  can  neither  stir  hand  nor 
foot.  Horns,     fVorks,  vol.  vi.  p.  194.     An  Jpoiogy,  ^e. 

The  form  of  the  feet  fixes  the  character  of  the  animal.    They  are 
so  many  shovels ;  they  determine  its  action  to  that  of  rooting  in  the 
ground,  and  every  thing  about  its  body  agrees  with  this  destination. 
PaJey.    Naiurai  Theology ,  ch.  zv.     Relations. 

But  laying  another  world  out  of  the  question,  taking  thing«  on  the 
footing  of  this  life  only,  still  it  can  be  clearly  shown,  that  the  crooked 
wisdom  of  the  world  is  no  better  than  foolishness. 

Bbnr,     WorkSf  voL  v.  p.  275.    Sermon  17. 

Foot  in  Compoution, 

To  hpegf  yp  castel  htrfot-men  hii  lete. 

A  Gloucester,  p.  399. 
hefote-fUk  left  alon,  if  ]>ei  wild  stand  or  fle. 
Help  had  ^i  noo,  of  ^am  ^er  hede  suld  be. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  305. 

Afbte-mantei  about  hire  hippes  large 
And  on  hire  fete  a  pair  of  sporres  sharpe. 

Chaucer,     The  Prologue,  v.  474. 
And  Custance  han  they  taken  unonfote-hot, 
And  in  a  ship  all  stereles  (God  wot) 
They  han  hire  set. 

Id.     The  Man  of  Ixtwes  Tale,  v.  4858. 

In  lyke  wyse  foote-baU,  wherin  is  nothynge  but  beasllye  fury,  and 
extreme  violence,  wherof  procedeth  hurte,  and  consequently  rancour 
and  malice  do  lemayn  with  them  that  be  wounded,  wherfore  it  is  to 
be  pnt  in  peipetuall  sylence.         Sir  Thomas  Eiyot.     Govemour^ 


For  so  he  maye  translate  the  worlde  into  ^foole'ball  yf  he  ioyne 
therwith  certayn  circutnstaunces,  and  saye  this  rounde  rollyng  foote^  < 
baH  that  men  waike  vpon  and  sbippes  sayle  vppon,  in  the  people 
wherof  ther  is  no  rest  nor  stahilitie,  &  so  forth  a  great  long  tale,  with 
such  circustaunces  he  myght  as  i  saye  make  anye  woorde  vnder- 
standen  as  it  lyke  hymselM,  whatsoeuer  the  woorde  beefore  sygnifyed 
of  it  selfe. 

Sir  Thomas  More,     Worhes,  fol.  416.     Tke/rtt  Part  of  the  Con- 
f^taekm  of  Tfndall. 

The  eouldyours  of  XYiefM-hand  dashed  their  speares  to  their  Ur* 
gates,  threatning  to  shedde  their  bloud,  which  wuJd  couet  the  kingdom 
that  perfeaned  not  to  them, 

Brende.    Qumtus  CurHus,  book  x.  fol.  307. 

For  Darius*s  desire  was  to  trie  the  battaile  by  horsmeo,  iudgyag  (as 
It  was  in  deede)  that  the  chiefest  power  of  his  enemies  consisted  in 
theire  square  battaile  of  foie^men.  Id.    lb.  book  iii.  ibl.  38. 

The  general  would  in  no  wise  admit  that  any  man  should  put  him- 
self ill  hazard  ashore,  considering  the  matter  be  now  intended  was 
for  the  ore,  and  not  for  the  conquest :  notwithstanding  to  prooue  tSis 
cripple's  ybo/e-fMontAtp,  he  gaue  liberty  for  one  to  shoote. 

Hahluyt.     Voyages,  ^c.vol.  iiu  fol.  71.     M.  Frabisher. 

But  here  in  all  places  as  men  trauel,  they  must  carie  their  owoe 
prounion  on  horses,  which  they  are  to  buy,  and  thus  they  trauell  but 
a/w/e-/MU«.  Id,    lb,  vol.  I  fol.  359.     Arthur  Edwards, 

I  wil  bring  the  blinde  into  a  strete,  that  thei  knowe  not :  and  lede 
them  into  ^/bte'path  that  they  are  ignoraunt  of. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.     leajfe,  ch.  xJii. 
Who  [Christ]  in  apeacinge  the  moost  iustly  deserued  wrath  of 
God,  hath  declared  y*  holsom  doctrine  of  obedience  in  his  deedes, 
and  hath  suffered  for  vSf  leauyng  vs  an  ensample,  that  we  shoulde 
folowe  his  fote-steps, 

Stephen^  Bishop  of  Winehester.     Of  True  Obedience, 
O  magnyfle  the  Lord  our  God,  fall  downe  before  \kj%fbie^stole,  for 
he  is  hulye.  Bible,  Anno  1551.     Psabn  99. 

To  morrow  moraing  we  shall  have  you  look 
For  all  your  great  words,  like  St.  George  at  Kingston, 
Running  Sifoot^bach  from  the  furious  dragon. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Tamer  Tamed,  act  i.  sc.  I. 
This  is  the  father  of  Saint  George  a/bo/-6acA, 
Can  such  dry  mumming  talk.    Id,  Cupid^s  Revenge,  act  iii.  sc.  1 . 

When  they  [hedgehogs]  perceive  one  hunting  of  them  they  draw 
their  mouth  and  feet  close  together,  with  all  their  belly  part,  where 
the  skin  hath  a  thin  down  and  no  pricks  at  all  to  do  harme,  and  so 
roll  tbemselues  as  round  as  Sk  foot-ball,  that  neither  dog  nor  man  can 
come  by  any  thing  but  their  sharpe-pointed  prickles. 

Holland.     Plinie,  vol.  i.  fol.  217. 
Yet  did  our  men  with  Mars*  swift-winged /ee/, 
Charge  on  their  troopes,  whose  hearts  strooke  deade  with  feare 
Vnable  to  resist,  they  back  did  beare, 
T*  whom  valiant  Audlie  in  their  faint  recovle. 
With  hMfoot'bands  alone  dig  giue  the  foyle.  ^ 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  fol  805. 

A  woman  I  O  heaven  I  had  I  been  guU'd 

By  any  thing  had  borne  the  name  of  man ; 

But  this  will  look  so  sordidly  in  story, 

I  shall  be  grown  discourse  tor  grooms  9nA  foot'boys. 

Shirley.    Andromana,  act  v.  sc.  2. 
Palemon*s  shepherd,  fearing  the  foot-bridge  was  not  strong  enough, 
loaded  it  so  long,  till  he  broke  that  which  would  have  borne  a  bigger 
burden.  Sidney. 

Be  thou  musical  to  me,  and  I  will  marry  thee  to  a  dancer :  one 
that  shall  ride  on  his  foot-doth,  and  maintain  thee  in  thy  muff  and 
hood.  Ford.     The  Lover's  Melancholy,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

■  Like  hedgehogs,  which 

Lye  tumbling  in  my  bareyboZ-tcay,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  mj  foot-fall. 

Shahspeare,     Tempest,  foL  9. 
So  began  our  foot-fyhi  in  such  sort,  that  we  were  well  enterad 
to  blood  of  both  sides.  Sidney. 

A  gallant  coosnage,  on  the  crown  did  gaine, 
Whose  horse,  or  fbot-yroome,  had  more  right  to  raigne. 

Stirling.     Doomesday,  the  sixth  Houre- 

Then  again  he  takes 

Yresh  foot-hold,  and  afresh  he  shakes  and  shakes, 

Till  the  great  hinges  to  fly  off  he  feels. 

And  heard  the  gate  fall  cUttering  at  his  heels. 

Drayton.     The  Moon-Calf. 
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FOOT.  But  the  design  is,  e  more  enlarged  cxalution  of  her  [Virtue]  own 

_^      -m  "  nature,  and  the  getting  more  universal  foot-hoid  in  other  persons,  by 
dislodging  her  defonned  enemy. 

Moore.     The  Defence  of  the  Moral  Cabbala^  ch.  iii. 

Do  that  good  mischiefe,  which  may  make  this  island 
Thine  owne  for  euer,  and  I  thy  Caliban 
For  aye  thy  foot-iicher. 

Shaktpeare.     Tempest^  fol.  15. 

The  other  Consult,  T.  Lucretius,  issued  forth  with  certaine  bands 
of  fooi-tmen  at  the  gate  Naevia.  Holland,     JUviuiy  fol.  51. 

I  am  straied  from  my  countery,  &  am  now  come  into  Italy  with 
the  campe  of  Frenchmen  that  were  ouerthrowne  at  Gatilyon,  where  I 
was  a  page  to  afoot-man^  carying  after  him  his  pike  and  burganet. 
Fox.     Martyrty  fol.  1083.      The  Sior^  of  the  Life  of  the  Lord 
Cromwell. 
Low  in  a  valley  some  small  beards  of  deere. 
For  head  und  foot-manthip  withouten  peere, 
Fed  undisturb'd. 

Browne.     Britannia^ $  Pa^oralt,  book  ii.  song  3. 

They  no  doubt  will  come  into  the  field,  trusting  to  their  goodfbot' 
manahip  to  run  away  in  the  rout,  more  than  upon  any  force  of  armes 
to  maintaioe  the  medley.  Holland.     LtvUu,  fol.  693. 

The  morall  sentences  of  Theognis  arc  writings  which  borrow  of 
poetry  their  loftinesse  of  stile  and  measure  of  syllables,  to  bear  them 
up  mounted  on  high  to  a?oid  the  base /ooZ-pace  (as  it  were)  of  prose. 

Id.    Plutarch,  hi  11. 
Glou.  Know*st  thou  the  way  to  Doner  ? 
Edo.   Both  stile  and  gate;  horse- way,  uid  foot-path. 

Shakspeare.     Lear,  fol.  301. 

'• " —  Roman  ello. 

By  the  next/bo/-fwt/  thou  wilt  hear  some  news 
Of  alteration  *.  if  I  send,  come  to  me. 

Furd,     The  Fandes^  act  iv.  sc.  2. 
Wherein  I  must  acknowledge  the  laborious  Industrie  of  our  learned 
countrimon  and  antiquarie.  Master  Selden,  who  out  of  anricnt  rt  cords 
hath  thus  traced  the  foot-print»  of  this  antiquated  and  out  woroe 
people  [the  Jews.] 

Purehat,     Pilgrimage,  ch  x.  book  ii.  sec.  7. 

The  charioteers  in  the  meanwhile  somewhat  aside  from  the  battel, 
set  themselves  in  such  onler  that  their  masters  at  any  time  oppress'd 
with  odds,  might  retire  safely  thither,  having  perform'd  with  one  per- 
son both  die  nimble  service  of  horseman,  ana  the  stedfast  duty  of  a 
foot-toldier.  Milton,     History  of  England,  book  ii. 

But  for  certain  it  is  reported,  that  shee  [Juno]  was  stirred  out  of 
her  fooi-itall,  with  the  help  of  a  small  lever,  and  that  as  she  willingly 
was  displaced,  so  she  was  easily  removed  and  translated,  and  so  safe 
and  sound  conveyed  into  the  mountaine  Aventine,  there  to  abide  and 
remain  for  ever.  Holland.     Livius,  fol.  195. 

Muse,  first  of  Arden  tell,  whose  foot-ttepa  yet  are  found 
In  her  rough  woodlands  more  than  any  other  ground. 

Drayton,     Poly-olbion,  song  13, 
But  him,  that  at  your  foot-ttoole  humbled  lies, 
With  merciful!  regard  give  mercy  too. 

Spenter,     Somut  49. 
There  I'll  shug  in  and  get  a  noble  countenance. 
Serve  some  Briarean  footdoth-strider, 
That  has  an  hundred  hands  to  catch  at  bribes. 
But  not  a  finger's  nail  at  charity. 

Ford,     The  Witch  of  Edmonton,  act  v.  sc  1. 
As  when  a  sort  of  lusty  shepherds  try 
Their  force  %X.  foot-hall,  care  of  victory 
Makes  them  salute  so  rudely  breast  to  breast, 
That  their  encounter  seems  too  rough  for  jest. 
WaOer.     Of  the  Danger  hit  Majeoty  (being  Prince)  escaped  m  the 
Road  at  St.  Andero. 
I  do  now  upon  my  death  and  salvation  aver,  that  I  never  spoke  one 
word  either  to  Oates  or  Turbervile,  or  to  my  knowledge  ever  saw 
them  until  my  trial ;  as  for  Dugdale,  I  never  spoke  to  him  of  any 
thing  but  about  sl  foot-boy,  or  foot -man,  ox  foot-race. 
State  Trials.      Charles  U.  Anno  1680.      Process  against  the  Five 
Popish  Lords. 
Several  persons  who  have  long  served  in  the  first  regiment  of  foot- 
guardi,  have  declared  on  oath,  that  for  the  two  last  years  there  have 
not  been  any  one  company  of  that  regiment  above  48,  and  sometimes 
but  36  men,  whereas  there  should  have  been  65  besides  servants. 
Parliamentary  History.     12  Anne,  1713.     Reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  AccowUs. 


I  return  to  our  Italian  translator  uf  the  JSnns :  be  is  a  foot-poet* 
he  lacquies  by  the  side  of  Virgil  at  tht>  best,  but  never  mounts 
behind  him. 

Dryden.    A  Discourse  on  Epich  Poetry,  toI.  itt  p.  526. 

You  may  see  in  an  army  forty  thousand  fbot -soldiers,  without  a  fist  ^ 
man  amongst  them ;  and  I  dare  affirm,  that  by  plenty  and  rest,  twenty 
of  the  forty  will  grow  fat. 

Arbuihnot,     Of  Aliments,  ch.  vi.  p.  162. 

Mark  well  hii  fioi-steps,  and,  like  htm,  deserve 
Thy  Prince's  favour,  and  thy  Country's  love. 

J.  Philips.     Cider,  book  ii. 

Light  service  takes  light  minds  :  for  some  can  tell 
Of  favours  won,  by  laying  cushions  well : 
By  fanning  faces  some  their  fortune  meet ; 
And  some  by  \Siymg  foot-stools  for  their  feet. 

Dryden.     Ovid.    Art  of  Love,  hook  u 

For  Atticus  was  remarkable,  above  all  men  of  his  rank,  for  a 
family  of  learned  slaves,  having  scarce  a  foot-boy  in  his  house,  who 
was  not  trained  both  to  read  and  write  for  him. 

Middleton.     Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  p.  153.  sec.  11. 

Here  didst  thou  dwell,  in  this  enchanted  cover, 

Egeria  !  thy  all  heavenly  bosom  beating 
For  the  (sAr  foot-steps  of  thy  mortal  lover. 

Byron.     Childe  HaroUTs  Pilgrimage,  can.  4. 

Without  any  previous  encouragement  to  that,  any  more  than  the 
other  steps,  we  set  through  this  turnpike  to  demand  a  passport  for  a 
person  who  on  our  part  was  to  solicit  peace  in  the  metropolis,  at  the 
footstool  of  Regicide  itself. 

Burke.     Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

IMr.  Foflbrooke  in  his  brief  notice  of  Foot-ball  {Enc. 
of  Ant.  607)  has  very  unjustly  accused  Strutt  of  an 
inaccuracy  which  falls  back  on  his  own  head.  "  Strutt," 
he  observes,  **  is  mistaken  in  saying*  that  it  did  not 
appear  before  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  for  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Fitstephen,  who  lived  temp.  Henry  II."  The 
passage  in  Fitstephen  may  perhaps  apply  to  Foot-ball ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  clear  that  it  does  so, 
to  expose  any  one  who  interprets  it  otherwise  to  the 
charge  of  a  mistake.  "  Post  prandium  vadit  in  aubur- 
banam  planitiem  omnia  juventua  ad  ludum  Pila  ceU- 
brem.  Singulorum  atudiorum  acholarea  auam  habent 
PUam  ;  aingulorvm  offidorum  urbis  exercitorea  auam  fere 
aingulia.  Vita  St.  ThomtB,  (by  Pegge)  74.  Lord  Lyttel- 
lon  (Henry  II.  iii.  275)  and  Pegge  (lit  siip.  46)  under- 
stand Pila  here  to  mean  Foot-ball ;  but  Pegge  remarks, 
that  "  Stowe  and  his  Editors  seem  to  interpret  it  of 
Tennis,  p.  209  and  301." 

Besides  this,  the  passage  in  Strutt  is  worded  with 
great  modesty  and  caution.  '*  I  cannot  pretend  to 
determine  at  what  period  the  game  of  Foot-ball  ori- 
ginated ;  it  does  not,  however,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, appear  among  the  popular  exercises  before  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  then  it  was  prohibited  by  a 
public  edict ;  not,  perhaps,  from  any  particular  objec- 
tion to  the  sport  in  itself,  but  because  it  cooperated, 
with  other  favourite  amusements,  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  Archery."  This  edict  is  printed  by  Rymer, 
(Fcedera,  vi.  417,)  and  Foot-ball  is  there  expressly 
mentioned  as  follows :  et  jam  dictd  arte  (aagittandi) 
quaxi  totaliter  dimissd,  idem  Popylua  ad  jacttia  lapidutn, 
lignorum  et  ferri,  et  quidam  ad  Pilam  Manuaiem,  Pedi- 
vam,  &c. ;  these  games,  as  rant,  inkoneati,  minua  utUea 
et  valenies,  are  forbidden  on  pain  of  imprisonment, 
June  I,  1363. 

Strutt  then  proceeds  to  give  a  somewhat  naive  des- 
cription of  the  game  :  **  When  a  match  at  Foot-ball  is 
made,  two  parties,  each  containing  an  equal  number  of 
competitors,  take  the  field,  and  stand  between  two 
goals  (usually  made  with  two  sticks  driven  into  the 
ground  about  two  or  three  feet  apart)  placed  at  the  dis* 
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UQce  of  80  or  100  yards  the  one  from  the  other :  the 
ball,  which  is  commonly  made  of  a  blown  bladder  and 
cased  with  leather,  is  delivered  in  the  midst  of  the 
^  ground,  and  the  object  of  each  party  is  to  drive  it 
through  the  goal  of  their  antagonist,  which  being 
achieved  the  game  is  won.  The  abilities  of  the  per- 
formers are  best  displayed  in  attacking  and  defending 
the  goals:  (hence  the  pastime  was  more  frequently 
called  a  goal  at  Foot-ball  than  a  game  at  Foot-ball.) 
¥^en  the  exercise  becomes  exceeding  violent,  the 
players  kick  each  others'  shins  without  the  least  cere- 
mony, and  some  of  them  are  overthrown  at  the  hazard  of 
their  1  imbs."  "  The  danger  attending  this  pastime  occa- 
sioned King  James  I.  to  say, '  From  5iis  Court  1  debarre 
all  rough  and  violent  exercises,  as  the  Foot-ball,  meeter 
for  laming  than  making  able  the  users  thereof.'  (Ban- 
lieon  Doron^  b.  iii.)**    SporU  and  Pastimes,  ii.  3,  13. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  Royal  caution,  Howell 
gives  an  account  of  a  serious  accident  Mhich  befell  Lord 
Sunderland,  during  this  reign,  in  playing  Foot-ball  with 
Lord  Willoughby  and  some  of  their  servants,  against  a 
body  of  country  people.  (Familiar  Letters^  i.  5,  32.) 
Here  again,  however,  Mr.  Fosbrooke  does  not  appear  to 
have  read  the  authority  which  he  cites  with  much  atten- 
tion. From  this  passage  in  Howell  he  states,  that  Foot- 
ball was  a  very  favourite  diversion  even  of  Noblemen 
temp.  James  I.  Howell,  on  the  contrary^  implies  that 
it  was  an  unusual  frolic;  they  played  "de  gayete  de 
cmir^"*  for  the  nonce,  as  it  were. 
FOP,  A     Skinner  thinks  a  Teut  fohis  or 

Fo^FPERY,  fpojisz,  a  kind  of  fungus :  he  should 
Fo'pLiNG,  f  rather  have  said  from  Dutch,  pof, 
Fo'ppisH,  \fungosus,  poffen^  to  puff\  effiare  m- 

Fo'ppiSHLY,     1  ane»  glorias. 

Fo'PFiSHNESS,  I     One  puffed  up  with  vain-glory; 
Fop-DOooLE.  ^ostentatiousness,  sc.  of  his  person 
or  dress. 

Take  from  your  trae  subiectes,  the  Pope's  false  Christ  with  his  bels 
and  bablinges,  with  bis  mltera  and  mastries,  with  his  fannotns  and 
/oppericM.  Bayie.    Pre/ace  to  EngiUh  Votaries, 

hfop  !  in  this  brare,  liceotioua  age, 
To  bring  bis  musty  morals  on  the  stage  ? 
Rhime  us  to  reason  ?  and  our  lives  redress 
In  metre,  as  Druids  did  the  savages  ? 

Tuke.     The  Adventures  of  five  Hows,  act  ▼. 

But  I  shall  discover  to  ye,  readers,  that  this  his  praising  of  them 
ts  as  full  of  nonsense  and  scholasiic  foppery,  as  his  meaning  he  him- 
self discovers  to  be  full  of  close  malignity. 

MilioH,    An  Apology  for  Smectymnmu, 


•  Boldly  I  dare,  I  say, 


There  has  been  more  by  us  in  some  one  Play, 
Laugh*d  into  wit  and  vertue,  than  hath  been 
By  twenty  tedious  Lectures  drawn  from  sin 
And  foppish  humours. 

Randolph.     The  Mutn^  Looking -glasty  act  i.  sc.  2. 

But  ih'is  foppishness 

Is  wearisome  ;  I  could  at  our  saint  Antlins, 
Sleeping  and  all,  sit  twenty  times  as  long. 

id.    Jb»  act  ii.  sc.  4. 
Which  is  she  ? 
CuJM.  Why  this^/o;)*c<oo<//e. 

Massinger.     The  Great  Duke  of  Florence^  act  ii.  sc.  1 . 

F^tfce  scribblers  make  use  of  the  same  noble  invention  [laughter] 
to  entextaio  citizens,  country  gentlcmeO|  and  Covent-garden /op«. 
Dryden.      fVorks,   vol.  iii.  p.  317.      A  Parallel  of  Poetry   and 
Painting, 

Give  me  leave  lo  say,  that  I  should  have  liked  your  introduction 
better,  if,  instead  of  pointing  yonr  satire  entirely  against  one  extreme, 

Chad  stated  the  due  and  proper  medium  between  foppery  on  one 
I  and  slavcuUneas  on  the  other. 
^aterland,    H^orka^  vol.  z.  p.  241.    Letters  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis. 
VOL.  XXII. 


And,  with  a  curs'd  half-witted  fate. 
To  grow  more  dully  desperate, 
The  more  His  made  a  common  prey 
And  cheated  foppishly  at  play. 
Is  their  conditioa. 

BsMer.     Satire 
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'Tis  mean  for  empty  praise  of  wit  to  write, 
As  fop/ings  grin  to  show  their  teeth  are  white. 

Brown.    Essay  on  Satire,  part  ii. 

Content,  if,  to  convert  my  vacant  time, 
I  can  but  like  some  love*sick/o/>/m^ rhyme; 
To  some  kind-hearted  mistress  make  my  court, 
And,  like  a  modish  wit,  in  sonnet  sport. 

Philips.    Epistle  on  the  Death  of  King  William. 

In  their  present  state  I  cannot  recommend.  [Lord  Chesterfield'^ 
Letters,]  being  of  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion,  that  they  teach  the  manners 
of  aybp,  and  the  morals  of  a  harlot. 

Beattie.    Moral  Science,  part  iv.  ch.  i.  sec.  4. 

No  truth,  no  sincerity  :  without  which,  conversation  is  but  words ; 
and  the  polish  of  manners  the  idlest  foppery. 

Htsrd.     ^ori(«,  voL  iii.  p.  118.     On  Retircnieni.    Dialogue  2. 

An  foppish  minors  court  their  taylor, 
And  hate  their  guardians  as  their  jailor. 

Cambridge.     The  Scribleriad. 

FOR,  *]       "I  imagine  (says  Tooke)  the  word 

Forasmuch,   I  For  (whether  denominated  Preposi- 

FoRSOMUCH,   f  tion,  Conjunction,  or  Adverb)  to  be  a 

FoRTHY.  J  Noun,  and  to  have  always  one  and  the 
same  single  signification,  viz.  Cause,  and  nothing  else. 
Though  Greenwood  attributes  to  it  18,  and  S.Johnson 
46  different  meanings;  for  which  Greenwood  cites 
above  40,  and  Johnson  above  200  instances.  But 
with  a  little  attention  to  their  instances,  you  will 
easily  perceive,  that  they  usually  attribute  to  the  Prepo- 
sition the  meaning  of  some  other  words  in  the  sentence. 
Junius  (changing  p  into  fi  and  by  metathesis  of  the 
letter  r)  derives  for  from  the  Gr.  7rp6.  Skinner  from 
the  Latin  pro.  But  I  believe  it  to  be  no  other  than 
the  Gothic  Substantive,  ^m/i«,  cause.** 

Upon  the  passages  (from  Chaucer  and  P.  Plouhman) 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  his  Glossary^  and  quoted 
below,  Tooke  observes,  that  though  their  construction  is 
awkward  and  faulty,  yet  is  the  meaning  of  For  equally 
conspicuous.  The  cause  of  putting  on  the  habergeon, 
of  the  advice  not  to  open  the  gate,  of  sowing  the  sack, 
being  respectively — that  the  heart  might  not  be  pierced, 
that  the  rose  might  not  be  stolen,  that  the  wheat  might 
not  be  shed. 

And  so  in  the  instances  from  Ford,  B.  Jonson,  and 
Massinger,  (upon  which  Mr.  Gifford  writes,  as  others 
had  done  before  him,  that  for  means  ybr/eor,  and  pre- 
vention,) the  came  of  having  him  wormed,  of  havin": 
two  or  three  officers,  of  putting  the  platters  far  enougli, 
being  respectively — that  he  might  not  run  mad,  that 
they  might  not  fail,  that  they  might  not  reach.  See 
Tooke,  i.  366,  390,  &c.  And  Illustrations  of  English 
Philology,  p.  105,  et  seq. 

In  Robert  of  Gloucester;  the  came  of  their  choosing 
a  fair  place  and  strongly  walling  it,  as  a  castle,  and 
storing  it  well,  being — that  they  might  abide  the 
assault  of  the  king. 

In  R.  of  Brunne  ;  felony  being  the  cav^e  of  the  out- 
lawry. 

In  P.  Plouhman ;  weariness  being  the  cause  of  his 
falling  asleep. 

In  Wiclif ;  the  ca%tse  of  the  superior  value  of  the 
widow's  cast,  being — that  others  c^ipart  of  their  **  plen- 
tee,"  but  that  she  "  of  her  povertee  keste  alle  thingris 
that  sche  hadde." 
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FOR.  Forthy^  A.  S.  forthi^  quamobrem^  wherefore,  (says 

^-^•^^'  Somner,)  /.  e.  this  cause — or  this  being  the  cause, 

A  fair  place  heo  cheson  hem,  &  ^re  heo  gonne  arere 
Wdlies  wyiie  and  strong  ynow,  casteles  as  htt  were, 
A»d  a  storide  hit  wel  ynow,  and  here  god  ^er  inne  bere^ 
fhr  to  a  bide  ^e  kyag,  jef  he  wolde  a  sayle  hom  fere. 

R,  Gkmcetieryp.  18. 
He  bigan  to  scbake  ys  axe,  for  to  smyte  anon, 
Ac  kny^s  cride,  &  jede  bitwene  hem  mony  on. 

Id.  p.  25. 
po  be  emperour  herde  J^is,  he  bigan  hym  by  ^enche, 
And  hys  wra^^e  toward  ^e  kyng,  ybr  ared»  of  j«  erl  quenche. 

Id,  p.  58. 
&  led  hir  vnto  France,  spoused /or  to  be. 

A.  Brunne,  p.  30. 

Whilom  he  serued  in  his  panterie, 
&  was  outlawedybr  a  felone. 

Id.  p.  33. 

Eft  God  ^ei  bisouht,  to  saue  ^m  in  ^at  cas, 
Sauel^  to  hauen  he  brouht,  ybr  luf  of  S.  Thomas, 
^at /or  holy  kirke  sufTred  martirdam, 
&  God /or  J^am  gan  wirke,  how  a  voice  cam. 

Id.  p.  148. 

Ac  on  a  May  morwenyng.  on  Malveme  hulles. 

Me  hf  fel  for  to  slepe. /or  weyrynesse  of  wandr^ng. 

Piers  Plouhman.     Vision,  p.  1. 

Treuly  I  seye  to  you  that  this  pore  widow  keste  more  than  alle  that 
kesten  into  the  tresorye,  for  alle  kesten  of  that  thing  that  thei  hadden 
plentee  of,  but  this  of  hir  poverte  keste  all  thingis  that  sche  hadde  al 
her  lyf  lode.  Widif.    Mark,  oh.  xii. 

But  at  the  laste  whanne  the  ellevene  discipHs  saten  at  the  mete, 
Jhesus  apperide  to  hem  and  reprevede  the  unbelive  of  him  and  the 
hardnesse  of  herte,  for  thei  beleviden  not  to  hem  that  hadden  seyen 
that  he  was  risun  fro  deith.  Id.     lb.  ch.  xvi. 

And  whanne  every  temptadoun  was  ended  the  fend  wente  awaye 
fro  him /or  a  ty me.  Id.    Zrvi,  ch.  i v. 

But  what  wen  ten  ye  out  for  to  se  ?  a  profete  ?  yhc  Y  seye  to  you 
and  more  than  a  profete.  Id.     lb.  ch.  vi. 

I  seye  to  you,  though  he  schal  not  rise  and  gyue  to  him,  for  that, 
that  he  is  hisfrend,  netheles/br'hiscontynuel  axing  he  schal  rise  and 
gyue  to  him  as  many  as  he  hath  nede  to.  Id.     lb.  ch.  xi. 

For  he  was  late  ycome  fro  his  vinge, 
And  wente /br  to  don  his  pilgrimage. 

Chauctr.     The  Prologue,  v.  78. 
A  semely  man  our  hoste  was  with  alle 
For  to  han  ben  a  marshal  in  ac  halle. 

Id.     lb.  V.  754. 

He  didde  next  his  white  lerc 
Of  cloih  of  lake  fin  and  clere, 

A  breche  and  eke  a  sherte, 
And  next  his  yhirt  an  hakeion, 
Aod  over  that  an  haber^feon, 

F6r  percing  of  his  herte. 

Id.     The  Rime  of  Sire  Tkopas,  v.  13791. 

Therefore /or  stealing  of  the  rose 
I  rede  her  nat  the  yate  vn close. 

Id.     The  Romant  of  the  Rose,  fol.  136. 

Wel  of^er  of  the  well  than  of  the  tonne 
She  dranke,  and  for  she  wolde  vertue  plese. 
She  knew  wel  labour,  but  non  idel  es^. 

Id.      The  Cicrkes  Tale,  v.  8092. 

What?  trowen  ye,  that  whiles  I  may  preche 
And  winnen  gold  and  silver/or  I  teche, 
That  1  wol  live  in  poverte  wilfully  ? 

Id.     The  Pardonerct  Tale,  v.  12373. 

Fomtmuch  as  the  knowingis  of  these  things,  is  a  maner  pocion  or 
medicine  to  thee,  al  be  it  so,  that  I  haue  little  time  to  done  it,  yet 
neuerthelesse  I  would  enforcen  me  to  shewen  somewhat  of  it. 

Id.     The  fourthe  Booke  of  Boecius,  fol.  234 . 

Arid  forihy  I  you  put  in  this  degree, 
That  eche  of  you  shall  have  his  destinee 
As  him  is  shape,  and  harkneth  in  what  wise ; 
Ltf>  here  your  eode  of  that  I  shal  devise. 

Id.     The  KmykteB  Ta/e,  v.  1843. 


And  for  that  few  men  endite 
In  our  Englishe, /or  to  make 
A  booke /or  Englande's  sake. 

Goiter.     Conf.Am.     Prologue,  foL  I. 
Bui  for  my  wittes  ben  to  smale 
To  telle  euery  man's  tale, 
This  booke  vpon  amcndement 
To  stotide  at  his  commandement 
With  whom  mine  herte  is  of  accorde, 
I  sende  vnto  mine  owne  lorde, 
Whiche  of  Lancaster  is  Henry  named. 


Id.    Ib.ioll. 


Not /or  to  ^nge  with  the  birdes. 


Id.    /&.  booki.fol.8. 


My  Sonne,  an  hypocrite  is  this  : 
A  man,  whiche  faineth  conscience 
Without,  and  is  not  so  within  : 
And  doth  so  for  he  wolde  winne 
Of  his  desyre  the  vainc  astate. 

Id. 


11. 


lb.  book  i.  fol. 
Lo,  sayth  the  kynge,  nowe  raaie  ye  see. 
That  there  is  no  defaut  in  mee 
Forthy  my  selfe  I  woll  acquite. 
And  heareih  your  owne  wile 
Of  that  fortune  hath  vou  refused. 

Id.     ys.  book  v.  fol   101. 

Item,  it  is  lawfuU  for  the  clergie,  by  their  power  to  take  away  the 
sacraments  of  the  church  from  the  laietie  customably  offending,  for- 
•omuch  as  it  docth  pertaine  to  the  office  of  the  Christian  ministers  by 
their  power  to  minister  the  same  vnto  the  lay  people. 

Fox.     Martyrs,  fol.  423.     The  Clergy  subject  to  CivU  Power. 

Vas.  And  had  uot  your  sudden  coming  prevented  us,  I  had  let 
my  gentleman  blood  under  the  gills;  1  should  have  worm'd  }0u,  sir, 
for  running  mad. 

Ford.     *Tis  Pity  She's  a  miore,  act  i.  sc.  2. 
LovK.  Is  there  an  officer  there  ? 
Off.  [without.]  Yes,  two  or  three  for  failing. 

Ben  JonsoH.     The  Aichymist,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Two  hundred  ranim'd  in  the  earth 

To  the  armpits,  and  full  platters  round  about  them, 
But  far  enough /or  reaching. 

Massinger.     The  Virgin  Martyr,  act  v.  sc,  1. 
Thomalin,  have  no  czn  forthy , 
My  selfe  will  have  a  double  eye, 
Ylike  to  my  flocke  and  thine. 

Spenser.    ShephercCs  Calendar.     March. 

But  I  am  bound  by  vow,  which  I  profest 
To  my  drad  soueraigne,  when  1  it  n<tsay*d, 

lliat  in  atchieuement  of  her  heigh  belie?t, 
I  should  no  creature  ioyne  vnto  rayne  ayde. 
Forthy,  I  may  not  grant  that  ye  so  greatly  pray'd. 

Id.     Faerie  Queene,  book  vi,  can.  2. 

For,  in  Composition,  as  the  Dutch  and  Ger.  rer,  and 
A.  S.ybr,  says  Skinner,  negat  et  aitfert,  denies  or  takes 
away  ;  perhaps  from  the  Lat.  foras.  And  see  Wachter, 
Prol.  ser.  5,  in  Vcr. 

Tooke  accounts  for  it  in  the  following  manner.. 
•*  From  the  Lat.  fores,  foris,  the  French  had  fors  ;  and 
of  the  Fr.  fors,  our  ancestors  (by  their  favourite  pro- 
nunciation of  th)  mtide  forth.  Fors,  in  the  prepositive 
and  conjunctive  use  of  it,  the  French  have  latterly 
changed  to  hors,  but  they  have  not  so  changed  it  when 
in  composition.  From  the  French  we  have  many  Eng- 
lish words  preceded  by  For,  with  this  meaning;  as 
forfeit,  foreclose,  &c.  and  we  had  anciently  many  more. 
Tooke,  i.  496,  332,  333.     See  Forth. 

FO'RAGE,  V. ^      Fr.  fourrager  ;  It.  foragiare  ;  Sp. 

Forage,  n.       >forragear.     Junms, Jfbrrage^  pabu- 

Fo'raoer.  J  lum,  q.  d.  foderage,  from  fodder^ 
q.v. 

To  fodder ;  to  supply,  provide,  procure  or  pur\'ey 
fodder ;  to  go  forth  in  quest  of  fodder ;  and  thus,  lo 
pillage,  to  plunder,  to  ravage  ;  to  make  an  r'ncursion 
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'  >r  fodder^  itpoil  or  pillage:  M^d  in  Shakspeare, 
'  Commentators  say,)  to  range  abroad. 

Tbcfse/ora^frt  of  kynde 

lladdeo  prykede  and  preyede  pollet  of  people. 

Pten  PkMhmm,     flsion,  p.  396. 
:  ic  baryde  K>  conscience,  and  cam  out  of  the  planetes, 
..i  sent  for^  his yWreourt.  Id.     Jb. 

I  wol  no  woman  thirty  yere  of  age, 
It  is  but  bene  straw  aaa  gret/oro^«. 

CAameerk     The  MarchatUtB  TeJe,  v.  9296. 
>^h  Tictorie  letted  them,  that  thei  went  not  to  pillage  and 
/t-  all  your  townes  and  cyties  of  Pelopooese. 

Nicoa,     TAueididet,  fol.  30. 
:t  company  of  horsmen  of  the  Usepits  and  Teucthers  were  gone 
.  -yynv  and  to  fetch  booties  on  the  other  side  of  the  Maze,  and 
<.ot  at  the  battel. 
^■Irtkur  Goidytig,    Ceemr.     Commeniixrieif  book  iv.  fol.  92. 

i>  lit.  dayes  and  iii.  nightes,  they  were  in  maner  withowte  brede, 
.  candel  or  light,  fuder,  or  firatfe,  or  any  maner  of  purueyance, 
•  r  for  horje  or  ma. 

Lord  Bermert.     FhdMori,    Cromfde,  vol.  i.  ch.  zviii. 

''  't  about  midday,  when  Casar  had  sent  forth  a  lieutenant  of  bis 

•  ■*»i  Caius  Trebonius  with  three  legions,  and  all  his  men  of  annes 

/  rrage,  sodely  they  came  flying  vpon  the/orragers  on  all  sides. 

ArikMr  OiMyng,    Cmmxr.     Contmentarietf  book  v.  fol.  118. 

What,  shall  they  seeke  the  lion  in  his  denne^ 

And  fright  him  there  ?  aiid  make  bim  tremble  there  ? 

Oh  let  it  not  be  said :  /orragt,  and  ninne 

To  met  displeasure  farther  from  the  dores, 

And  grapple  with  him  ere  he  come  so  nye. 

Shaktptare.     King  John,  fol.  18. 

I  like  our  forces  their  first  course  should  hold, 

To  skirmish  with  them  upon  every  stay, 
But  fight  by  DO  means  with  them,  tho'  they  would. 

Except  they  find  them  foraging  for  prey. 

Drayton.     The  Batiie  of  jigmcourt. 

This  bold  adveoture  of  the  Samnites  speeding  so  well,  made  them 
'->ke  better  heart;  so  as  the^^  would  not  permit  the  Romanes  to  en- 
amp  farther  into  the  countrie,  no  not  so  much,  as  to  go  a  f waging 
into  their  territorie :  where  upon  they  were  compelled  to  retire 
t^ne,  and  to  punreie /bra^e  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable  quarters  of 
iiieir  friends  about  Sora.  HoUtmd,     LiviuSy  fol.  375. 

There  was  no  question  what  perill  there  would  be  in  the  relorne, 
ihe/orragert  being  but  fewe  and  heauily  loaden. 

Savile.     Taciiut,  fol.  157. 
One  night,  a  foraging  for  prey, 
He  found  a  store-house  in  his  way. 

Yalden,     Fable  7.     The  Fox  and  Wieaaei. 

With  greens  and  flowers  recruit  their  empty  hives. 
And  »eek  iret,h  forage  to  sustain  their  lives. 

Dry  den.     VirgiL     Georgia,  book  ir. 

Lostt  in  the  spreading  floods  the  landmarks  lie. 
Nor  can  tht  forager  his  way  descry. 

Rowe.    Lucan.    PkartaHa,  book  iv. 

A  good  plain  mouse,  our  host,  who  liv'd  to  apare 
Huose  heaps  oi forage  he  had  glean'd  with  care. 

FawAea.     Horace.     Part  of  Satire  6.  book  ii. 

' Down  80  smooth  a  slope 

The  Aeecy  for ag era  will  gladly  browse. 

Mason.     The  English  Garden^  book  ii. 

PORAMINOUS,  Lat  foramen,  from  forare ;  and 
this  from  foria,  forth,  quia  qui  forat,  facU  ut  forinsecus 
via  git  et  irupectio  ;  Vossius:  because  he  who  makes  a 
hole  throtigh,  makes  a  way  or  passage  ^r^  or  out. 


every  plant  breeds  its  peculiar  insect,  most  a  butterfly, 
Both  or  fly,  wherein  the  oak  seems  to  contain  the  largest  seminality, 
while  the  julos  oak,  apple,  dill,  woolly  tuft,  foraminous  roundles 
noQ  the  leaf,  and  grapes  under  ground  make  a  fly  with  some 
dtfferenee.  Sir  7%owms  Brown.     Cyrus  Garden,  ch.  iii. 

Soft  and/oramtnoict  bodiM,  in  the  first  creation  of  the  sound,  will 
dead  H ;  for  the  striking  against  cloth,  or  furre,  will  make  little  sound, 
as  hath  been  said:  but  in  the  passage  of  the  sound,  they  will  admit 
it  better  than  harder  bodies. 

Bacon.     Natural  History,  Cent.  iii.  sec.  215. 


FORBE'AR, 

Forbb'a&ange, 

forbe^arer, 

forbb^arino. 


FORBATHE ;  for,  u  t.  f<yrth,  and  haihe,  q.  v. ;  t.  e. 
Utterly  bathed^  steeped,  soaked. 

And  Priam  eke  with  iron  mnrdred  thus, 
And  Trove  town  consumed  all  with  flame^ 
Whose  snore  bath  ben  so  ottforbaihed  in  Mood. 

Surrey.     Virgil,    ^neit^  book  ii. 

There  saw  I  Pompey,  and  Cvsar  clad  in  armM, 
Their  hosts  allied  and  all  their  ciuiU  barmes, 
With  conquerors*  hands /br6a//i*</  in  their  own  blood. 
And  CKsar  weeping  ouer  Ponipey's  head. 

Mirrourfor  Magittrales,  fol.  267. 

A.  6.  forbmraii^  abstinere,  and 
[thus,  parcerc.  Compounded  of /or, 
^(i.  e.  forth,)  and  hew.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
I  (on  Rom.  of  the  Rose)  also  says,  to 

abstain,  t.  e.  to  hold  or  keep  away  from  ;  and  so,  Jbr- 

bear  itself,  is  forth-bear,  i.  e.  to  bear  forth  or  away 

from  ;  to  hold  off  or  away. 

To  hold  or  keep  off  or  away  from ;  to  abstain,  to 

withhold,  to  refrain ;  and  thus,  met  to  temperate,  to 

moderate. 

For  ^ei  shoulde  nate  faste.  t^farbere  sherte 
Bote  feithfiallich  defende.  &  ime  for  truthe. 

Piers  Plouhsnan.     Vision^  p.  17. 
I  may  not  certes,  though  I  shulde  die, 
Forbere  to  bea  out  of  your  compagnie 
For  veray  loue. 

ChoMcer.     The  Marehanies  Tale,  v.  1 0056. 

So  that  thou  might  the  better  lere 
What  mischiefe  that  this  vice  steretb, 
Whiche  in  his  anger  nouht /or&^ore/A. 

Gower,    Conf.  Am.  book  iii.  fol.  48. 

And  I  pBdre  thy  feruent  &  godly  zele,  wherin  thou  cast  in  no  wise 
forbeare  the  that  are  wycked,  and  euyll,  but  thou  hatest  blasphemers 
and  abhorest  the  cnemyes  of  God. 

Bale.     Image,  part  i.  sig.  D  2. 

The  West,  as  a  father,  all  goodness  doth  bring. 
The  Eadt,  \forbearer,  no  manner  of  thing. 

TWser.     The  Properties  of  the  Winds, 

But  nowe  to  these  excuses,  some  other  menne  answere  agayne, 
that  the  leaning  oute  of  felonye,  sacrilege,  and  murder,  is  rather  a 
token  of  wylynesse.  than  any  forbearing  or  fauoure. 

Sir  Thomas  More.     Workes,  fol.  871.     7'Ae  Apology. 

Thus  aperetb  vnto  you  the  begynnyng  of  the  right  of  superioritte, 
with  a  perpetuall  continuance,  without  intermission  within  memnrie, 
certayne  omission  and  forbearyng  vpon  the  groundes  and  occasions 
before  specified  we  deny  not. 

HaU.     Henry  Fill.     The  thirty-fburth  Yere. 

Such  and  such  evil  God  on  Guyon  reare, 

And  worse  and  worse,  young  orphane,  be  thy  payne. 

If  I,  or  thou,  dew  vengeaunce  do^  f)rbeare, 
T\\  giiiltie  blood  her  guerdon  doe  obtayoe. 

Spenser,  .  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.can.  1. 

And  now* they  have  stript  him  naked;  and  haling  him  by  botli 
armes,  as  it  were,  cast  him  alive  into  his  grave.  So  in  pretence  of 
forbearance,  they  resolve  to  torment' him  with  a  lingering  death :  the 
savagest  robbers  could  not  have  beene  more  mercilesse. 

HalL     Cbn/.  fol.  814.  vol.  i.     Of  Joseph. 

Phidias,  when  he  had  made  the  statue  of  Minenra,  could  not 
forbear  to  engrave  his  own  name,  as  author  of  the  piece. 

Dry  den.     Eteauora.     Dedication 

The  crowd,  whose  mwcA^xiCt  forbearance  swells, 
While  he  forgives  too  far,  almost  rebels. 

Tate.     Absa/om  and  Achitophei,  part  ii. 

Mylo  forbear,  to  call  him  blest 

That  only  boasu  a  large  estate, 
Should  all  the  treasures  of  the  West 

Meet  and  conspire  to  make  him  great. 

Watts.     Lyric  Poems,  book  ii.     False  Greatness, 

is  however  a  limit  at  which  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a 


FOR- 
BATHE. 

FORBEAR. 


There 
virtue. 


Burke, 


Observations  on  a  late  State  of  the  Nation. 
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FOR 


FoaBiD.      PORBrD, 

^^■•V"^^        FORBI'OOANOB, 

Forbi'ddenlt, 
Forbi'ddenness, 
Forbi'dder, 
Forbi'ddino,  n 


A.  S.  firbeodan ;  Dutch,  ver- 
Ger  verbieien;  Swe. 
Jberbpida,  to  bid  forth^  or  away 
^om,  «c.  any  thing  to  be  done ; 
to  prohibit.  The  Goth,  fizurbiu- 
dan,  as  Ihre  has  noticed,  is  used, 
U7UU  gcTuraii  imperandi;  in  the  general  sense  of  bid- 
ding or  commanding:  and  so  Jbrbede  appears  to  be 
used  in  R.  Gloucester, 

To  bid  forth  or  away  fipom,  $e.  any  thing  doing  or  to 
be  done ;  to  command  not  to  do  ;  to  hinder  from  being 
or  doing ;  to  prohibit,  to  interdict ;  and  in  Shakspeare, 
to  be  under  the  consequences  of  interdiction. 

In  the  xxxiii.  yere  Baldewine,  Brchebiihop  of  Caanterbury,  was 
forbede  by  the  Pope's  letters  to  cesse  of  the  bayldyng  of  a  ncwo 
chaunterye  atte  Lambehithei  bygonne  bf  him. 

R,  Ghucester,  p.  484. 
He  had  redf  sailing,  ^at  to  be  load  him  ledde 
&  at  his  riuyng  ^e  load  non  nim/orbedde. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  7C 

; Lord  it  me  forbede 

Bote  ich  be  holiche  at  ypi  heste.  let  honge  me  ellyi. 

Piert  Plouhman,     VUion^  p.  46. 
Jon  answerde  lo  him  and  seide,  maister  we  sighen  oon  casttoge  out 
fendis  in  thi  name  which  sueth  not  us,  and  we  haue  forbeden  him. 
And  Jhesus  seide  nyle  ye  forbede  him  for  thcr  is  no  man  that  doith 
verto  in  my  name  &  nuy  soone  speke  y  vel  of  me. 

Wtedf.  Mark,  ch.  ix. 
John  answered  him  saying:  Master,  we  saw  one  castynge  out 
dcuels  in  thi  name  which  foloweth  not  vs,  &  yit  forbad  hym  because 
he  folowed  vs  not.  But  Jesus  said,  forbid  hi  not  For  iher  is  no 
man  that  shui  do  a  myracle  in  my  name,  that  can  lightly  speake 
eoyn  of  me.  BiUe,  Anno  1551, 

So  make  he  eke  a  temple  of  false  goddes. 
How  might  he  don  a  thing  that  more  forbade  is  ? 

Chaucer.     The  Marchantes  Tate,  v.  101 70. 

But  neuer  meat  they  as  I  suppose  the  forbidding  of  the  Bible  to 
be  readde  in  any  vulgare  tong. 

Sir  Tkonuu  Afore,     fFbrkes,  fol.  243.     A  Dialogue  concerning 
HerencM. 

Ne  wight  with  him  on  that  adnenture  went, 
^  But  that  wyld  man  :  whom  though  he  oh  forbad. 
Yet  for  no  biading,  nor  for  being  shent, 
Would  he  restrained  be  from  his  attendiment. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  vi,  can.  6. 
Sleepe  shall  neyther  night  nor  day 
Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid  : 
He  shall  live  a  mtn  forbid. 

Shaktpeare.     Macbeth,  fol.  132. 


— — ^— —  Heav*n  is  high, 
High  and  remote  to  see  from  thence  distinct 
Each  thing  on  earth  ;  and  other  care  perhaps 
May  have  diverted  from  continual  watch 
Our  gn^tforbidder,  safe  with  all  his  spies 
About  him. 

Mi/ton,    Paradise  Lost,  book  ix.  1. 815. 
Rather  how  hast  thou  yielded  to  transgress 
The  iUictforbiddancef  how  to  violate 
The  sacred  fruit  ybr6u^it. 

Id.    lb,  book  ix.  I.  903. 
If  we  have  given  ourselves  up  to  be  Uught  by  the  pure,  and  living 
precept  of  God's  word    only ;    which  without  more  additions,  nay 
with  tifiirbidding  of  them,  hath  within  itself  the  proniisc  of  etcmall 
life,  the  end  of  all  our  wearisome  labours,  and  all  our  sustaining  hopes. 
Id,     Of  PrelaticaiEpucopacg, 
Stop  thy  enquiry  then,  and  curb  thy  sense^ 
Nor  let  dust  argue  with  Omnipotence. 
Tis  God  who  must  dispose,  and  man  sustain, 
Boru  to  eM^yxre,  forbidden  to  complain. 

Prior,     Soiomon,  book  iii.     Power, 
These  suggested  such  strange  and  hideous  thoughts  and  such  dis- 
tracting doubts  of  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity,   that 
though  his  looks  did  little  betray  his  thoughts,  notning  but  forbidden- 
nest  of  self  dispatch  hindered  his  acting  it. 

Tke  Life  (/  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  vol.  i.  p.  xxiii. 


FOR 

Th'  applause  oflistening  senates  to  command,    - 

The  threatsm  pain  and  ruin  to  despise. 
To  scatter  plenty  o*er  a  smiling  land. 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 
Their  lot /orbad. 

Gray.    Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Ckurckyard. 
FORBLOWN ;  for,  i,  e.  forth,  and  blown. 
Utterly  blown. 

The  ship  whiche  on  the  wawes  reoneth 
And  hforstormed  zndforblown 
Is  not  more  peined. 

Gower.     Conf  Am.  book  i.  fol.  28. 
FORBOUGHT;  for,  i.e,  foHh,  and  bought.     See 
to  Buy. 

And  for  no  golde  maie  htforbought 
The  death  comend  er  he  besought 
Toke  with  this  kynge  such  acqueintance. 
That  he  with  all  his  retenance 
Ne  might  not  defende  his  life. 

Oower.     Gm/.  .^^im.  oook  it  fol.36. 
FORBREAK ;  for,  i.  e.  forth,  and  break. 
Utterly  brake,  or,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  broke  off. 
I  then  that  ne  had  all  vtterly  foryeten  y*  weping  and  the  mouniing 
that  was  set  in  mine  hert,/or6rai(e  the  intencion  of  her  that  entended 
yet  to  sain  some  other  things. 

Chaucer.     The  fourth  Booke  of  BoeciuM,  fol.  230. 
FORBRUISED ;  for,  i.  e,  forth,  and  bniise,  q.  v. 
and  thus  (as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says)  sorely  bruiud. 
But  in  a  chaiere  men  about  him  bare, 
And  forbrused  bothe  bak  and  side. 

Chaurer.     The  Monket  Tale,  v.  14532. 

FO'RCARVE,!      A.  S.  for-ceorfan ;  for,  i.  e.  forth, 
Fo'rcut.  Jutterly,  and  carve.    For-cut;  fir, 

and  cut. 

To  carve  or  cut  through. 

Right  as  a  swerd /orcK//«/A  and  forherveth 
An  arm  atwo,  my  dere  sone,  right  so 
A  tongue  cutteth  frendsbip  all  atwo. 

Chaucer.     The  Manciples  Tale,  v.  17389. 


FORCE,  V, 
Force,  n. 
Fo'rcedly, 
Fo'rceoness, 
Fo'rcepul, 
Fo'rcefully, 
Fo'rceless, 
Fo'rcelet, 
Fo'rcer, 
Fo'rcible, 
Fo'rcibly, 
Fo'rcing. 
matter  of  death." 


Fr.  forcer;  It.  forzare ;  Sp. 
forzar  ;  Low  Lat.  jbrtiare  ;  finom 
fortis,  strong,  say  all  the  Etymo- 
logists. 

The  usage  by  Chaucer  and  Cam 
den  appears  to  us  extraordinary. 
Tyrwhitt  explains  the  word  in  the 
passages  from  the  former,  thus, 
"  No  force,  no  matter. — ^I  do  no 
force,  I  care  not.  I  do  no  force  of 
your  divinitee. — I  care  not  ror  your 
divinity.  No  ^rcc  of  death. — No 
Jamieson  (in  t.  Fori)  says,  "  This  verb 
(t.  e.  the  especial  usage  of  the  verb  in  such  instances 
as  those  explained  by  Tyrwhitt,  and  by  himself  in  his 
Dictionary,)  is  formed  from  the  French  phrase  (in  Cot- 
grave)  Je  n£  fait  point  force  de  cda :  I  care  not  for, 
I  force  not  of,  I  am  not  moved  by,  that  thing." 

The  Latin  phrase,  parvi,  nihili  pendo,  I  value  little, 
nothing,  is  of  equivalent  meaning,  t.  e.  "  I  weigh, 
give  or  allow  (little,  no)  weight.  I  do  no  force^  I  give 
or  allow  no  force,  no  strength,  no  weight  to  your 
divinity." 

To  force,  in  modem  usage,  i8,»-to  have  or  give 
strength  or  power,  to  strengthen,  to  fortify;  to  use, 
exert  or  employ  strength  or  power ;  to  compel,  to  over- 
power, to  subdue ;  to  effect  or  accomplish,  to  acquire, 
by  strength  or  power ;  by  violence,  to  violate. 

"  Force  or  Forse,  a  cascade  or  waterfall.  Su.  Goth. 
fors,  a  cataract.  The  High  Force  in  Teesdale  is  an 
object  of  great  sublimity."    Brocket. 
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p)!tCL     Fori,  (in  Scotch,)  a  Btreatn  or  current.    Jamieson. 
''v^^  See  Fort  in  Jamieson,  and  Ihre. 

And  heo  a/orcerfe  bom  ft  more,  ^  bebene  a  wey  to  dryue. 

B,  Oiomeetter,  p.  121. 

AHe  ^e  Bretons  be  ouercome,  ^t  wild  him  asaaile, 
&  in  his  ^irtende  ^ert  force  gan  him  faile. 
Tille  Uttred  his  koaf  n,  a  stiflTe  knjrght  in  stoare, 
He  gaf  his  kyiigdom>  and  died  in  langoure. 

R,  Brunne^  p.  6. 

No/orctf,  quod  be,  but  tell  me  all  your  grefe. 

CAoifcer.     The  Sompnouret  Tale^  v.  777 

My  lady,  and  my  love,  and  wif  so  dere, 
I  put  me  in  your  wise  goveraaoce, 
Cnesetb  yourself  which  may  be  most  [desance, 
And  moat  honour  to  you  and  me  also, 
I  do  no/brce  the  whether  of  toe  two ; 
For  as  you  liketh,  it  sufficeth  me. 

Id.     Tk^mf  of  Baiket  Tale,  w,  6816. 
I  do  moforee  of  your  diTinitce. 

id.    The  Freret  Tale,  v.  7094. 

Now  rekka  I  never  to  le  ded  right  here, 
Sin  I  stood  in  your  love,  and  in  your  grace, 
'So force  of  death,  ne  whan  my  spirit  pace. 

Id.     The  OerkeB  Tale,  ▼.  8968. 

Hierof  no  force,  good  yeman,  quod  our  host, 
Sin  of  the  conning  of  thy  lord  thou  wost. 
Tdle  how  he  doth,  I  pray  thee  heartily. 
Sin  that  he  it  so  crafty  and  so  sly. 

M.    Th€  Chimmue  Yemaimet  Prologue,  r.  16120. 

But  trewely,  min  owen  maister  dere, 
rhia  was  a  pitous  tale  for  to  here : 
Bat  Balhle%  pasw  over,  is  nofbrce. 

Id,    The  Pardoneree  Prologue,  v.  12237. 

It  little /arvef  A  how  long  a  man  liue,  but  how  wel  and  vertuously. 

Vdall.    ilfarAe,  ch.  T. 

For  either  they  moat  ^  force  ^  on  the  Christian  coast,  and  "so 
fill  into  their  hands,  or  els  on  thia  coast,  and  fall  into  the  kings  of 
this  towoe,  or  Tripolis,  their  hands,  which  if  they  should,  will  neuer 
berecooered. 
Hakboft,   Voffoge,  8fc,  vol.  ii.  part  1.  foL  174.  Sir  Edward  Ooborme, 

By  reason  wherof  the  pore  paysantes  &  rustical  people  gojng 
abrade,  without  feare  or  suspicion  of  euill,  wer  over  ronne  or  taxen 
^ith  the  horssemen  or  thei  could  attain  to  any  tnune,  or  ftrcelet. 
Hall.     Henry  VI,     The  eighteenth  Yere. 

Y*  painful  diming  of  mountaines  did  nothing  discourage  them, 
nor  the  shame  of /orceable  breaking  into  this  or  that  man's  house, 
roald  not  kepe  them  from  htm,  in  case  he  had  any  where  by  occaaid 
kept  himself  aeciet  within  doores.  Udall,    Lake,  ch.  v. 

For  H  is  not  enough,  at  all  aduentores  (not  regardyng  what  waie) 
to  baue  fUktrtdforceahbf  within  the  limites,  enclosure,  and  shepefoldo 


of  the  churche.    It  is  not  sufficiente  to  baue  atteigned  the  name  and 
dignitie  of  a  shepherde,  not/orcin^  how.  Id.    Johm,c)k,x. 

That  morning  that  he  [William  the  Conqueror]  was  to  joyne 
bsttell  with  Harold,  his  armorer  put  on  his  back-peece  before,  and 
his  breastplate  behinde,  the  which  being  espied  by  some  tiiat  stood 
b^,  waa  taken  among  them  for  an  ill  token,  and  therefore  advised 
him  not  to  fight  that  day :  to  whom  the  Duke  answered :  IJbrce 
not  of  such  fooleries,  but  if  I  have  any  skill  in  South -simng,  (as  in 
sooth  1  have  none,)  it  doth  prognosticate  that  I  shall  cnange  copie 
from  a  Duke  to  a  King. 

Camden.    Remainet.     Wtte  Speeckeo. 

But  let  not  what  so  needfully  was  done, 
llioagh  still  perused,  make  your  ambition  feam ; 

For  could  I  force  all  monarchys  to  one. 
That  universal  crown  I  would  not  weare. 

Davenani,     Oondibert,  book  it.  can.  8. 

— — ^— —  My  kind  sister. 
Thy  teares  are  of  no  force  to  mollify 
This  flinty  man. 

Hefwood.     The  Woman  Killed  with  Kindneu, 

Yet  from  all  the  fayre 

Of  this  so  ybrce^  concourse ;  vp  in  ayre 
T^  goldeo-rodd  sustaining  Argus  guide. 
Rapt  me  in  sight  of  all. 

Chapman,    A  Hymn  to  Venm,  part  iii.  fol.  96. 


Her  eies  ftUl  swollen  with  flowing  streames  aflote,  FORCE. 

Were  with  her  lookea  throwne  up  full  piteou^ly,  ^  j^     -^^ 

Hot  forcdeMte  handes  together  oft  she  smote. 

With  dolefull  shrikes  that  eckoed  in  the  skye. 

Mirrourfar  Magiotratea,  fol.  257. 

And  I  but  yesterday  producH  to  light 
By  which,  it  felle  into  his  owne  free  sight 
That  I  in  no  similitude  apper'd 
Of  power  to  be  the  ybrc«r  of  a  berde. 

Chapman.    Hymn  to  Hermea,  part  iii.  fol.  75. 

AcB.  A  short  deliberation  in  this 

Ma;^  serve  to  give  you  counsel :  to  be  honest. 
Religious  and  tbanafull,  in  themselves 
Are  forcible  motives,  and  can  need  no  flourish 
Or  gloss  in  the  perswader. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.    7%e  Fabe  One,  act  i.  sc  2. 

Yet  was  the  stroke  sofirciblu  applide, 

That  made  him  stagger  with  uncertaine  sway. 
As  if  he  would  have  tottered  to  one  si<ae. 

;^p«ii«er.     Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  can.  1 1 . 

Let  other  rapes  of  virgines,ybreiii^t  of  honourable  damea  be  for- 
gotten :  let  us  imagine  that  we  have  nothing  to  doe,  nor  to  meddle 
with  Philip,  for  fear  of  whose  crueltie  ye  were  all  so  mute,  and  could 
not  open  your  mouth.  Holland.     Uviut,  fol.  822. 

Cur.  No  doubt  ye  may  compel  her, 

But  what  a  mischievous  unhappy  fortune 
May  wait  upon  this  will  of  yours,  as  commonly 
Such/brciA^«  ever  end  in  nates  and  mines. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     The  Pilgrim,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

But  this  I  thought  to  commit  to  historic  to  the  intent  men  might  see 
the  lamentable  decaie  of  true  Christianitie  amongst  Christian  Bishops, 
who  inflamed  with  glorious  ambition  so  contended  for  honour,  that 
without  meere/ore«m«i/  of  lawe  no  modestie  could  take  place. 
Fiix.  Afartyrt,  fol.  157.  Contention  between  the  two  Arckbiehopt, 
Canterbury  and  Yorh. 

From  a  desire  of  forcing  mutuallv  our  own  opinions  upon  others, 
instead  of  exhorting  them  to  study  and  obey  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  have 
risen  strifes  and  contentions,  hiatred  and  uncharitableness,  schisms 
and  divisions  without  end.  Clarke.     Sermon  5. 

But  most  their  looks  on  the  black  monarch  bend, 
His  rising  muscles  and  his  brawn  commend. 
His  double-biting  axe  and  beaming  spear 
Bach  asking  a  gigantic /orce  to  rear. 

Dry  den,    Palamon  and  Arcite, 

Hiia  foundation  of  the  earth  upon  the  waters  doth  most  aptly  agree 
to  that  structure  of  the  abyss  and  antediluvian  earth ;  but  very  im- 
properly Mndftrcibly  to  the  present  form  of  the  earth  and  the  waters. 

Burnet.    TTteory. 

On  his  broad  shoulders  fell  thefbrcefull  brand. 
Then  glanduR  downward  lopp'd  his  holy  hand 
Which  stain'd  with  sacred  blood  the  blushing  sand. 

Pope.    Homer.    Iliad,  book  v. 

Now  the  usual  means  for  the  ascent  of  water,  is  either  by  suckers 
or  forcert,  or  something  equivalent  thereunto. 

mikuu,    DtBdaku,  vol.  u.  p.  236. 

The  desire  of  knowing  more  is  itself  natural,  and  so  lawful ;  and 
there  is  no  denre  more  strong  and  forcible  in  man  fallen,  who  is  in 
aay  degree  exalted  above  sense. 

BItkip  Bun.     IXtcourte  5.  vol  ii.  p.  288.     Tke  State  of  Man  be- 
fore tke  Fall, 

For  the  Holy  Spirit  moves  and  inclines  only,  and  does  not  compel ; 
he  leads  and  conducts  as  many  as  will  be  led  and  conducted  by  him, 
but  doea  ooC  so  forcibly  attract  them,  as  to  overrule  all  stubborn 
resistance  or  reluctaiit  perverseness. 

Wederland.     Worka,  vol.  ix.  p.  330.     Sermon  26. 

Warin  was  exoeedinghr  fond  of  money,  and  having  forced  his 
daughter,  who  was  beautinil,  to  marry  a  rich  and  deformed  officer  of 
the  revenue,  ahe  poisoned  herself  a  few  da^s  after  the  wedding,  say- 
ing, <*  I  muatpensh  since  my  father's  avarice  would  hsve  it  so." 

Waipole*    Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  p.  259.  ch.  iii. 

To  gain  something  like  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  this  point,  it 
were  well  to  examine,  what  proportion  is ;  since  several  who  make 
use  of  that  word,  do  not  always  seem  to  understand  very  clearly  the 
force  of  the  term,  nor  to  have  very  distinct  ideas  concerning  the 
thing  itself. 

Burke.    On  the  Sublime  and  Beautifltl,  sec.  2. 
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FOR 


FORCE. 
FORDO. 


FOUCEPS, 

Fo'rcipal, 

Fc/rcipated, 

Forcipa'tion. 


Didft  thou  to  heayeo  tddress  ^tfureefiU  pnycr, 
Fold  thy  fair  hands,  and  rti»e  the  mourntui  eye, 

Implore  each  power  benevolent  to  apare, 
And  call  down  pity  from  the  golden  iky  ? 

Langhome.    To  Miu  Cracroft. 

He  U  at  once  elegant  and  gubhme,  forciUt  and  oraamented,  he 
unites  eneiry  with  copiousness,  and  digni^  with  Taiiety. 

Lwih.    Lectmrc  21.  vol.  ii.     By  Gregory, 
When  I  consider  this,  I  seem  more  inclined  than  the  generality  even 
of  sober  critics  to  excuse  the  false  accounts  of  the  Pagan  writers  con- 
cerning the  Exodus  ;  who  concur  in  repreaentiiig  the  Jews  as  expelled 
Qt  forcibly  driven  out  of  Bgypt 

WarbwtoH.     The  Divme  L^atioih  book  nr.  sec.  6. 

FORCEMEAT,  t.  e.  farced  meat,  stuffed  meat.  See 
Farce. 

{Forceps  (says  Vossius)  dicUur 
quasi  ferricapis,  hoc  esU  ferrum,  quo 
quid  capimns    nw   prehendimus ; 
the  iron  or  steel  with  which  we  take 
or  hold  any  thing. 

Mechanicks  make  use  hereof  in /ordipa/  organs,  and  instruments  of 
incision.  Str  Tkomat  Brown.     Cyme  Garden,  ch.  n. 

The  locusts  have  antennss  or  long  horns  before^  with  a  long  falca- 
tion  or /orcipaied  tail  behind. 

Id.     Vulgar  Brror$,  book  t.  ch.  iii. 

And  a  punishment  (boweltngs  and  consuming  men's  entrails  by 
fire)  surely  it  is,  though  of  great  terror,  yet  by  reason  of  the  quick 
dispatching,  of  less  torment  far  than  either  the  wheel  or  forcipaiioH, 
yea  than  simple  burning. 

^acofi.     Workt,  vol.  ii.  p.  57.     OhurvaiUma  on  a  lAbel. 

At  which  time  all  her  motions,  some  of  which  were  judged  convul- 
sive, and  others,  that  had  been  excited  by  our  rousing  her  with  a 
forceps^  appeared  to  cease,  and  her  head  to  hang  carelessly  down  as 
if  she  was  quite  dead. 

Boyle,      Works^  vol.  iii.  p.  369.      Pnenmatical  Experimentt  aboui 
Respiration. 

In  many  insects  the  mouth  is  converted  into  a  pump  or  sucker, 
fitted  at  the  end  sometimes  with  a  wimble,  sometimes  with  a/orccp#; 
by  which  double  provision,  viz.  of  the  tube  and  the  penetrating  form 
of  the  point,  the  insect  first  bores  through  the  integumenU  of  its 
prey,  and  then  extracts  the  juices. 

Paley,     Nahtral  Theology,  ch.  xii. 

FORD,  V,  ")  Junius  and  Skinner  agree,  that  ford 
Ford,  n.  Vis  from  far-am^  ire,  trans-ire,  to  go,  to 
Fo'rdablb,  J  go  over.  And  Tooke  says,  ford,  (the 
noun,)  is  the  past  participle  of  far-an^  to  go ;  and 
always,  without  exception,  means,  gone,  i.  e,  a  place 
gone  over  or  through.  Div,  of  Pwrlq^,  ii.  179.  Upon 
this  past  participle  the  verb,  io  ford,  has  been  formed. 

To  go  or  pass  through  or  over ;  generally  applied, 
when  shallow  water  is  to  be  passed ;  or  met. 

But  now,  readers,  we  hare  a  port  within  sight ;  his  last  section, 
which  is  no  deep  one,  remairiS  only  to  he  forded,  and  then  the  wish'd 
shore.  Milton,     An  Apology  for  SmtectymmntM, 

The  river  [Euphrates]  being  small  and  narrow,  fer  that  he  is  so 
neere  his  head,  and  as  yet  not  growne  big  by  other  rivers  ranniag  into 
him,  might  be  easily  passed  over,  as  having  m  it  many  shallow /ooreb. 
Holland,    Ammumme,  io\,  \VI .     ConHaniim  and  JnHamu, 


FOR 

destroy,  to  undoe."  But  this  is  merely  a  consequential 
signification  ;  he  that  is  forth-done,  turned  out  of^  de- 
prived of,  house  and  home,  **  who  may  there  no  longer 
dwell,*'  is  consequently,  undone.  See  ante.  For,  in 
Composition. 

To  do,  or  put  or  turn  forth  or  out,  w.  out  of  doors ; 
and  thus,  to  undo.  Also,  utterly  don^,  (in  Shakspeare,) 
overdone,  sc.  with  labour;  and  thus,  tired,  wearied. 

]^e  bode  was  sent  to  ra^.  ^e  messenger  com  ouersone 
For  soth  it  was  gret  skathe,  his  passage  wMsfordon. 

R,  Bname,  p.  87. 


FORDO. 


The  Prince  Palatine  himself  with  Major  King,  thinking  to  go  over 
the  Weser  in  a  coach,  the  water  being  deep^  and  not  fordabie,  he 
sav'd  himself  by  the  help  of  a  willow. 

HoweU,    Letter  39.  book  i.  sec.  6. 

Thus  In  devotion  having  eas'd  their  ffticf, 
From  sacred  oracles  they  seek  relief; 
And  Io  Cephisas*  brook  their  way  pursae ; 
The  stream  was  troubled,  but  the  ford  they  knew. 

Dryden.     Ovid     Metamorpko9es.     The  iron  Age, 

FORDO ;  in  Chaucer,  FrankeUynm  Tale,  "  I  am 
fordo,**  says  Tooke,  ••  is  I  am  forth-^lone,  i.  e.  done 
to  go  forth,  caused  to  go  forth,  i.  e.  out  of  doors.  In 
modem  language,  turned  out  of  doors." 

Somoer ;  "  Fordoen,  fordon,  perdere,  pemundare^  to 


^us  ^an  was  ^e  sawe  whilom  in  ]?at  cite 

ye  p»pe  fordid  ]>at  la  we,  >e  skille  can  I  not  se. 


For  fat  Jat  kynde  dof.  unkynile /orcfoj. 
Piert  Plouhtnan. 


Id.  p.  322. 


Fisibn,  p.  334. 

Alas  (quod  he)  alas,  that  euer  1  beheyght 

Of  pured  gold  a  thousande  pounde  of  weight 

Unto  this  phylosopher,  how  shall  I  do? 

I  se  no  more,  but  that  I  a^m  fordo; 

Myne  herytage  mote  I  tiedes  sell. 

And  ben  a  beggar,  here  may  I  no  lenger  dwell 

Chaucer.     The  Franheleynet  Tale,  v.  11866.^ 

This  monk  began  upon  this  wif  tu  stare, 
And  sayd,  alas !  my  nece,  God  forbede. 
That  ye  for  anv  sorwe,  or  any  drede. 
Fordo  younel^ 

Jd,     The  Shipmamtee  Tale,  v.  1357 

Delicacie  his  sweet  toothe 
Hath  suffred  so  that  it  yordootha 
Of  abstinence  all  tha*  ther  is. 

Gower.     On^.  Am.     Prehgme,  foL  3. 

Wilt  thou  not  first  go  see  where  thou  hast  left 
Anchisis  thy  i^XJbitt  fordone  with  age  if 

Surrey.     Virgil.     JEneit,  book  ii.) 

Felowe,  he  seyde,  what  dyd  thou  theie  ? 
Syr,  wyth  roy  lord  on  the  were. 

That  now  to  dedd  ys  dyght ; 
As  Sowdeare,  my  brodur  and  Y, 
We  have  noght  ellys  to  leve  by, 
Owre  i^MTfordyd  owre  ryght. 
Le  Bone,     Florence  of  Rome,  v.  933.     RiUon,  vol.  iii. 

Thus  Lord,  is  thy  mercy  and  justice /of«<lofie  by  him  that  savth  he 
18  thy  vicar  on  earth  ;  for  he  neither  keepedi  it  himself  nor  will,  nor 
suffer  other  to  do  it 
Fox,    Martyrs,  fol.  370.     The  Complaint  of  the  Plougknum,  ^ 

To  which,  when  now  they  gan  approach  io  sight. 
The  lady  counsel'd  him  the  place  to  sbonne. 
Whereas  so  many  knightes  had  fowly  been  fordonne. 

Spenser,     Faerie  Qneene,  book  v.  can.  9. 

Now  the  hungry  lion  roars. 

And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon. 
Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores, 

▲U  with  weary  task  foredon. 

Shahspeare.    Songr  of  the  Fairtea, 

In  his  own  quiet  house  ordain'd  to  die. 
He  knows  the  place  in  which  his  bones  shall  lie^ 
No  trumpet  warns  him  'put  his  harness  on, 
'niough  hunt,  and  all  with  weariness /orretoite. 

Rowe.    Lucan,     Pharaaha^  oook  iv. 

Pierce  as  the  lion  roaring  for  his  prey, 
Or  lioness  of  royal  whelps /orerfoiie. 

Chtnrehill.     A%depemdenee. 

FORDRIVE,  A.  S.  for-drifan  ;  for,  and  drive^  q.  v. 
Driven  forth,  utterly,  away. 

Right  so  fareth  looe  that  seM  in  one 
Hbldeth  his  ancre,  for  right  anone 
Whan  thei  in  case  wcnc  best  to  line 
They  ben  with  tempest  ^Wfordriue. 

Chaucer.     The  Romant  of  the  Roae,  foL  133. 

FORDRUNKEN,    A.  S.  for-drenkan  ;  for^  u  e. 
forth,  and  drunk. 

Utterly  drunk,  extremely  drunk. 
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FOR- 
D8UN- 

FORE. 


The  milUr  thMt/ordronken  was  til  palc^ 
So  that  unetltea  upon  his  hora  he  aat, 
He  n'old  avaleo  neither  hood  ne  bat. 

CkoMca'.    The  Km^hta  TaU^  v.  3192. 

He  was  parde  an  old  felaw  of  yoares, 
'  And  aodeoly  he  was  yslain  to-night, 

f^rdnmke  as  he  set  on  his  benc^  upright. 

Id.     The  Panhnerea  Taie,  v.  1268. 

FORDRY,  A.  S.  for-drigan  ;  for,  u  e.  forth,  and 
dfy,  q.  V. 
Utterly  dry,  quite  dry. 


Amidde  a  tn^firdr^f  as  whita  as  chalky 
As  Canaca  was  pUyiog  ia  hire  walk, 
Ther  set  a  iauGoa  over  hire  bed  ful  hie. 
That  with  a  pitous  vols  so  gan  to  crie. 

Chameer.     The  Sfuieret  Taie,  v.  10723. 

FORDWINED,  A.  S.  forJwinan;  for,  i.  e.  forth, 
and  dioine  or  dwindle,  q.  v. 

To  consume,  to  waste,  to  vanish,  utterly  away. 

Her  face  frounced  and  forpined 

And  both  hir  hondes  lome  fbrdwined 

So  old  she  was,  that  she  ne  went 

A  foote.  Jd,     The  Romant  of  the  Roie,  fol.  1 18. 


FORUHV 
FORK. 


FORE. 


FORE.  A.  S.  fceran,  fort  I  Dutch,  near,  voor;  Ger. 
/tfr,  tx>r»  prior  or  anterior  in  space  or  time.  In  the 
Diagram  by  Wilkins>  for  the  clearer  explication  of  the 
local  Prepositions,  it  is  placed  at  the  front  of  the  figure 
of  the  man,  and  described  as  referring  either  to  motion 
or  rest 

Fore  is  very  extensively  used  in  Compontion;  and 
some  few  words  so  formed  will  require  a  separate 
explanation.  Many  such  compounds  have  descended 
frum  the  A.  S.,  as  Foran-  or  fore-haefde  or  heqfbd,  the 
forehead.  Foran-  or  fore-Bceawian,  to  foreshew,  pr^ot- 
tendere.  Forebodian,  to  forebode,  prtenuntiare.  Fore- 
fan,  to  forego,  prteire.  Fore-tacgan^  to  foresay^  prtedi- 
eere,  Foreseon,  to  foresee,  pravidere.  Fore-^tattan,  to 
fore-stall,  impedire,  intercipere.  Fore4acnian,  to  fore- 
token, pr€uignare^  Fore-thencean,  to  forethink,  pr€B- 
meditari.  For-adp,  foreship.  For^wyman,  to  fore- 
warn, prtempnere. 

Before  that  Robert  departed  be  released  to  his  brother  theybre-fMiiieif 
tiybate  of  iii.  M.  maiusy  and  departed  agayne  into  Nonnandye. 

R.  Brmme,  p.  102. 

And  if  yo  Scottis  K^ng  mistake  in  an^  braide 
Of  treson  in  any  ^iog,  ageyo  Henry /orsoidL 

Id,  p.  138. 

Every  argument  lady  (quod  I  tho)  that  yee  ban  maked  in  these  >&re- 
^empmed  matters,  me  thinketh  hem  In  my  full  witte  conceined. 

ChoMoer.     The  Tesiament  of  Lome,  fol.  302. 

What  may  be  saied  hereto  ?  Hath  my  studjre  and  my  coonyng 
^saemed  thus,  or  else  the  /ore-taied  dampnacion  of  me,  made  theim 
rightful  Bccnsoors  or  no. 

Id.     The /Ini  Booheo/BoedutyfoL  213. 

For  if  that  mauy  honours,  or  these  other  fortaide  things  bringen 
nen  to  such  a  thing  y*  no  good  ne  faile  them  ne  semeth  to  faile : 
Cwtes  than  would  I  grant  that  they  be  maked  blisful  by  things  that 
thty  haue  gotten. 

Id,     The  third  Booke  of  Boeciiu,  Ibl.  222. 

Nowe  is  the  tyme  alreadye  fulfilled  that  he  prefixed  or  fore-€q»^ed 
TQio  this  bttsinesse.  UdcUl.    Mar  he,  ch.  i. 

Bnt  this  stonne  brought  the  winde  west  and  northwest,  and  blewe 
•0  forcibly,  that  we  were  able  to  beare  no  sayle,  but  our  fore'Course 
Wf»asthigh. 

a^kift.     Voyages,  ifc.  vol.  iii.  fol.  294      M,  John  WhUe, 

The  innermer  temple,  the  porche  of  the /ore-cowr/,  the  sayd  postes, 
^eie  thre  had  side  windovves,  and  pyllers  rounde  aboute  ouer 
sgaysst  the  posies,  from  y*  grounde  vp  to  the  wyndowes. 

Btbie,  Anno  1561.     Ezeehiei,  ch.  xU. 

John  although  be  bare  the  figure  of  the  lawe  and  signified  the  same, 
yetinasnnich  as  he  was  z  fore-currour  o(  the  Gospel,  he  was  rewarded 
yitb  the  reward  thereof :  that  is  with  a  gloryous  death,  but  yet  farre 
ayacrse  from  the  deathe  of  Chryste.  Udali,    Marh,  ch.  vi. 

For  wel  thei  knew  y*  wyth  the  sterames  of  their  shippes  they  could 
Bot  aooy  their  enemies :  &  albeit  thei  had  raised  vp  turrets,  yet  wer 
"^^e-deekn  of  the  French  ships  far  aboue  them. 

Arthur  Goldyng.    Ctnar,     Commentariet,  book  iii.  foL  73. 


A  great  aduauntage  and  /bre-deie  towardes  recouerie  hath  thai  per- 
w»e,  which  is  apte  and  willing  to  take  that  maie  bee  a  rsmedle  for 
bis  disease.  Ud^UL    Luke,  ch.  iii. 

And  wolde  God  the  like  diligenoe  had  beene  vsed  of  our  auncieni 
fir-elder$,  in  the  time  of  Widiffe,  Pnmey,  Gierke,  Brute,  Thorpe, 
Husse,  Hierome,  and  such  other,  in  searching  and  collecting  their 
workes  and  writings. 

Tyndail,     Worhea,    Preface^  sig.  A  3. 

Then  Zedekiah  the  Kynge  commaunded  to  put  Jeremy  in  the 
fore-enifre  of  the  prison,  and  dayly  to  be  geuen  a  cake  of  bread. 
Bibie,  Anno  1551.    Jeremiah,  ch.  zaxvi. 

But  the  trath  is  this  :  that  God  of  his  mercy  had  promised  vnto 
ow/bre'Mhert  hia  deare  soone  Christ  that  he  shoulde  deliuer  them 
fro  all  iniquities,  and  that  ail  the  nations  of  the  worlde  be  blessed  in 
him. 

FHih.    Wbrhet,  fol  22,  jIn  Antwerp  to  RaxtaiTe  Diaiogmta. 

But  those  man  (as  I  thinke)  neuer  or  very  rarely  taste  of  the 
awaetcaaa  of  dettotioo  and  prayer,  for  the  whicbe  cause  chiefly  our 
fore-faihen  of  the  churche,  did  appoint  those  canonicall  praiers,  as 
we  use  to  call  ihew- 

FUher.     A  Godly  Treatise,  ^g.  F  4. 

For  tbare  appeared  vnto  them  an  horse,  with  a  teryble  ma  syttynge 
upo  him,  deckte  in  goodly  araye,  and  the  horse  xmote  at  Heliodorus 
with  his ybr*»-/etf/.  Bible,  Anno  i55U    Afacca^eef.  ch.  iii. 

The  same  bil  where  his  tents  were  pitched  rysyng  verye  lyttle 
aboue  the  playn,  was  no  broder  before  than  wolde  suffice  to  set  the 
fore-front  of  a  battel  in. 

Arthur  Ooidyng.     Oeear.     Commentariee,  book  ii.  fol.  48. 

Neither  as  idle  folkes  hang  ye  al  together  of  the  weather,  obseru- 
ing  and  markyng  al  likelyhoodes  and  fire-geanngea  of  tempestes. 

UdalL  Lnhe,  c\i.x\\. 
Nowe  doocth  God  with  his  Chrysteo  folkes  ordinarily  take  that 
way  in  the  getting  them  theyr  belief  and  fayth  that  though  they  dooe 
not  merite  with  anye  for-gognge  good  dedes,  nor  deserue  the  gyfW 
of  belieuyng,  yet  maye  they  with  good  endeuoure  and  obedieote  con- 
formitie  deserue  and  merite  in  the  belieuing. 

Sir  Thomaa  More.      Worhea,  fol.  582.      The  aecond  Part  of  the 
OmfiUaiion'ofTgndaU, 
For  Christ  hath  brought  va  all  into  the  inner  temple  within  the 
vayle  or  fore^hanging,  and  vnto  the  mercy  stoole  of  God. 
T^ndaU.     Worhea,  fol.  144.     The  Obedience  of  a  Chrittian  Man, 

They  were  takyn  as  prysoners  in  the  Towre  of  London,  and  soone 
after  Jbr-iugyd,  blged,  and  hedyd,  and  their  heddys  also  sette  vpon 
London  brydge.  Fabgon,  vol.  ii.     Anno  1400. 

It  is  not  my  part  to  make  any  ones  title  either  better  or  worse 
with  myybre-iiM^men/.  Udaii.    Marhe.     Preface,  fo\.  WO. 

Wherefore  not  allonly  of  this  man  we  shall  say  that  he  shall  dwell 
in  wysdome,  but  as  a  perfygbt  man  and  not  acbvlde,  he  shall  thyoke 
and  deme,  and  haue  suche  a  cvrcumspecte  wyth  hym,  that  he  shall 
dylygentlye /ore-/oile  and  see  tnat  Goddys  wyUe  be  done  and  not  his. 

Fabgan.    Anno  1399. 
And  if  I  were  the /bre-m«n  of  the  guest, 
To  give  a  verdict  of  her  beautie  bright, 
Forgiue  me,  Phoebus,  thou  shouldst  be  dispossest. 
Vncertaine  Auctora.     Deacription  and  Praise  of  hia  Loue. 
Whereby  it  came  to  passe  that  the  principall  galleon  of  Sauill  fal- 
ling foule  of  another  shippe,  bad  her  fore-maat  broken,  and  by  that 
meanes  was  not  able  to  keepe  way  with  the  Spanish  fleete 
Hahlugt,     Fogages,  i(C.  vol.  i.  fol.  597.     The  Spanish  Armada. 
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FORE.         B7  MalftchU'i  prepheeic,  Helias  sbal  be  the  farfmutagier  of  his 
_^       _^  secouod  coining  to  prepaire  y*  heartes  of  men  by  his  preaching, 
*'    ~    againate  that  same  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lome. 

UdaU,     iMke,  ch.  i. 

The  whiche  in  processe  oC  tyme  more  and  more  were  mymysihed 
as  well  by  Magleyr  as  by  Hemyon,  husbandes  of  the  fwrt'^amed 
Gonorilde  and  Rogan. 

FabyaUf  vol.  i.  part  ii.  ch.  xv. 

There  were  tente  and  pauylyons  pyght  vp  to  refresshe  bothe 
partyes,  and  twyse  or  thiyse  a  weke  the  comyssioners  mette  there  in 
a  iayre  tente,  ordayned  for  that  purpose,  abonte  nyne  o'  the  clocke  in 
tht /ore-noone,  and  there  comuned  vpon  many  articles. 

Lord  Bemer$,     Froiuart,     Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  p.  195. 

In  the  meane  season  the  Tynans  prepared  a  great  shippe  laden 
with  stones  and  grauell  behinde,  so  that  the  fore-parte  floted  aboue 
the  water.  Brende.     QuiniuM  Curtiut,  book  iv.  fol.  56. 

And  to  be  short,  when  we  were  arriued  at  the  sea  side  then  grew 
our  greatest  doubt,  and  the  bitterest  of  ail  our  iourney  fore-poMcdf  for 
I  protest  before  Ood,  that  we  were  in  a  most  desperate  estate. 
Hakluyt.     Voyages^  8fc.  vol.  iii.  fol.  659.    Sir  Waiter  Bakgh. 

But  he  can  sett  a  face  of  it, 

with  \m  fare-penned  tayle. 
In  solemne  syghtes  he  thunders  so 

that  fauters  neuer  fayle. 

Drant.    Horace,     Sa/tre  6. 

[John]  exhorting  them  to  the  repentaunt  emending  of  theyr  former 
life :  maaing  with  outward  baptisyng  in  water,  a  Jbre'profer  to  the 
abolishyng  of  ainne,  which  abolishyog  of  sinne  was  to  come  through 
Messias.  UdalL    L/ukey  ch.  i. 

This  also  was  fore^kewed  by  many  /ore'propkeeietf  and  we  our- 
selues  haue  hearde  our  Lorde  Jesus  when  he  prophecied  with  wepyng 
teares,  that  these  thynges  sboulde  betyde  the  citie  Hierusalem. 

'   Id,    Actee,  ch.  i. 

For  as  for  that  he  sayeth  in  his  fore-remetnhred  note:  he  aeemeth 
but  to  sette  a  specificacion  of  thys  thyrd  significaciom 
^i>  ThomoM  More,     fVorke;  fol.  407.     Tke  Jirsi  Part  of  ilm  Qm/u- 
Hon  of  TgndalL 
lliea  the  Crysten  menuB^fore-rgdert  came  to  Brechanlt,  nere  where 
the  Turkes  were. 

Lard  Bemera,     Froiuart,     Cronycle,  vol.  ii. 

Goe  your  waies  (saith  he)  to  the  litel  towne  that  ye  see  yonder 
fbre-rgght  against  you.  UdalL    Lukey  ch.  six. 

And  though  the  fore-ryped  prime  tyme  prouoked  them  therto, 
yet  the  grauitee  of  suche  ladies  siioulde  not  suttre  it. 

Gulden  Boke,  sig  O  8. 

The  Spaniards  according  to  their  vsusll  maner,  fill  the  world  with 
their  vaine-glorious  vaunts,  making  great  apparance  of  victories, 
when  on  the  contrary,  themselues  are  most  commonly  and  shamefully 
beaten  and  dishonoured;  therby  hoping  to  possesse  the  ignorant 
multitude  by  anticipating  &  fare'rwrning  false  reports. 
Hakluyt,     Voyage,  8fe.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  fol.  169.     Sir  M,  Greenuill. 

Thou  hast  heard,  good  Theophilus,  with  what  "beginninges  both 
John  the  fore'runner^  &  also  the  Lord  Jesus  made  a  waie,  and  a 
preparatife  vnto  the  office  of  preaching  the  Gospel. 

Udali.     Luke,  ch.  iii. 

Peraduenture  you  desire  to  know  my  mynde  in  this  place,  and 
that  I  should  expoud  vnto  you  what  Judas  meot  in  his  oblatio  sith 
he  thought  of  no  purgatory  as  \*  fore-aagd  text  doth  well  specifie. 
Frith.     Workei,  fol,  39.     Answer  vnto  Sir  Thomat  Afore, 

Our  guyde  then  spake  in  Dutch  and  bad  vs  bend 
All  sayles  agayne  :  for  now  quod  he  (at  last) 
Die  tOi  iM  goet^  dai  htb  ick  weeli  bekend 
Why  staye  1  long  to  ende  a  wofull  tale  ? 
We  trust  his  Dutch,  and  vp  the  fore-aayie  goes. 

Gaseoigne.     Voyage  to  Ho/land,  Anno  1572. 
And  so  it  was  that  where  Jacob  the  Patriarke  a  litle  before  he 
sboulde  dye,  being  endowed  with  the  spirite  of  prophecye,  dyd/bre- 
taye  veray  thynges  which  sboulde  afterwarde  come  to  passe. 

UdaU.     Luke,  ch.  i. 

But  the  Phariseis  were  neuer  the  better,  neyther  for  that  they 
vnder^toode  the  prophecies  &  for-tayingis  of  the  prophetes,  nether 
because  they  had  so  ofte  tymes  hearde  Jesus  preache  vnto  them  the 
heanenlye  doctrine.  Id,    Marke,  ch.  vii. 

He  was  not  the  Sonne  of  God,  but  a  voyce  fore-thewing  the  Sonne 
of  God,  who  anon  after  should  be  disclosed  to  the  world. 

Id,     lb,  ch.i. 


Now  is  Daniel  called  to  be  the  fort'thewer  of  the  lugemeot  of    PORK. 
God)  neither  saluting  the  king)  nor  praysyng  his  giftis.  s^>n^«^^ 

Joye.    Exponckm  of  Damid,  ch.  v.  ^^ 

Their />r-«A^  al  to  landward  then  to  tnme,  and  inward  bend 
He  bids  hit  mates,  and  to  the  deepe  floud  glad  he  doth  descend. 
Phaer,     Firgii,    Mneidot,  book  vii. 

And  because  y«  tables  of  the  parloure  stoode  so  that  they  letted 
hir  to  come  and  caste  herself  down  prostrate  on  the/ere-iyde  at  the 
feete  of  Jesus :  she  stood  behynde  at  his  backe. 

UdaU.    LHke,ch.m, 
Now  lest  this  day  come  sodainly  vpon  you,  when  ye  are  nothing 
at  all  prepared  for  it,  you  maie  geasse  by  certaine  fktre^eignei  £ 
coniectures,  when  it  is  nere  hande,  euen  as  ye  maie  coniecture  and 
gather  by  the  figge-tree  that  summer  will  shortly  come. 

Id,    Marke,  ch.  xiit. 

Ye  shal  circumcise  the /ore-«ih'fifie  of  your  flesche,  &  it  shal  be  a 
toke  of  the  bonde  betwixte  me  and  you. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.     OtneM^  ch.  xvii. 

And  yet  wer  there  some  in  that  assembly  of  people,  which  did 
coniecte  (because  of  the  fore'epeakmg  of  death)  yt  be  'had  spoken 
of  the  tormeute  of  the  crosse.  Udall.    John,  ch.  xii. 

Thus  ended  this  honourable  man  [Lord  Hastings]  a  good  knight 

and  a  gentle,  of  great  auctorite  wt  his  prince,  of  lining  some  what 

dissolute,  plaine  and  open  to  his  enemy  &  secret  to  his  friend ;  eth 

to  beguile  as  he  that  of  good  hart  &  conge  fore^Uudied  no  perilles. 

Sir  ThomoM  More.     Workea,  fol.  55.     Richard  III 

And  so  vsyng  and  teachyng  the  sacramentes,  and  vnderstanding 

without  aoye  difficultie  the  woordes  of  the  Scripture  therin,  by  tbeyr 

fore'taught  and  fro  tyme  to  tyme  kept  and  continued  faith,  they 

liued  in  veritie  and  concorde  of  belief  coceming  this  blessed  sacrament. 

Id,    lb.  fol.  1346.    A  Treatice  vpon  the  Pasaon, 

Wherupon  they  sale  :  Why  then,  art  thou  that  same  sonne  of  God, 
of  whom  XhefoT'telUngeM  of  the  prophetes  doe  make  mencion. 

UdcUl.     iMke,  ch.  xxii. 

I  trust  it  shall  so  come  to  pass  that  neither  I  shall  repent  me,  far 
that  I  haue  giuen  you  counsaill,  nor  yet  you  shall  fore-thinke  ymX' 
selfe,  that  you  haue  obeyed  and  followed  my  aduice. 

fVilton,     The  Arte  of  Rkeiorique,  fol.  40. 

For  mine  owne  part  I  saw  them  not,  but  I  am  resolued  that  so 
many  people  did  ^t  all  combine,  or  fore-tkinke  lo  make  the  report. 
hakluyt.     Voyage,  ^c.  vol.  iii.  fol.  653.     Sir  Walter  Ralegh, 

Whilst  snorting  like  a  very  hogge 

the /ore-toyiede  did  groyne, 
A  pridgeman  from  him  pryuilie 

his  money  did  purloyne. 

Drant,     Horace.    Spittle  to  JuHua  Ftorui. 

They  shall  onely  be  as  signes  and  profres  of  the  ende  that  is  to 
come,  euen  as  in  an  olde  man's  bodie,  diseases  oft  times  chauncing, 
are  fore-token*  that  his  body  shall  shortly  decaie  and  p^rishe. 

Udall.     Mark,  ch.  xiii. 

The  Sir  Thomas  Allen  being  a  good  ship  and  well  appointed,  and 
for  that  the  master  of  her  is  the  ancientest  master  of  the  fleete  that 
hath  taken  charge  that  way,  we  doe  appoint  the  same  ship  to  be  vice- 
admirall,  and  to  weare  the  flag  in  the  forc'top, 

Hakhyt,     Voyage,  8fc.  vol.  i.  ful.  454*.     M,  W.  Bwrrough, 

We  sounded  our  trumpet  and  shot  off  two  muskets,  and  she  put 
out  her  flag  vpon  her  fore-topmaste  in  token  that  she  did  see  vs. 
Id.     lb.  vol.  i.  fol.  488.     Pot  and  Jakman, 

He  was  not  the  brydegrome,  but  ^fore-walker  of  the  bridegrorac, 
to  wake  and  call  vp  al  men,  to  meete  the  brydeerome  commyng. 

Udali,     Marke,  ch.  L 

And  though  he  had  delivered  thee  eternally  from  all  Wiy  fitrt-atted 
sins,  and  past  omissions  which  are  in  number  finite,  yet  he  doth  not 
supply  to  thee  to  be  imputed  that  active  righteousness  which  the  law 
exacts  from  thee  for  the  future. 
Goodwin.    Works^  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  fol.  338.    Of  Chfiat  the  Mediator, 

Neither  did  it  a  little  adde  to  the  sorrow  of  Mordecai,  to  hear  the 
bitter  insulations  uf  his  former  monitors:  did  we  not  advise  thee 
better,  did  we  not  fore-admonith  thee  of  thy  danger^  see  now  the 
issue  of  thine  obstinacie. 

HaU,     Com.  vol.  i.  fol.  1342.    Haman  diareapeeied. 

Siciif.  Thus  to  haue  said, 

As  you  were  fure-adttiM^d,  had  toucht  his  apirit| 
And  tiyd  his  inclination. 

Shakspfore.    Corioiammf  ttL  19 
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FORB.        For  seeiov  these  inclinations  cannot  find  delight  in  Ood,  it  must 
'  needs  go  seek  satisfaction  somewhere  else :  so  in  the  ftre^Mged 
place,  Epke;  iv.  8,   Being  estranged  from  the  life  of  God  through 
ignorance,  so  aa  not  to  see  thia  eternal  good  in  him. 
Ooodmm.      fVorAa^  vol.  iii.  fol.  321.      jfn  Vnregemerait  Mtm't 
GmitmeUt  Sfc, 

Which  I  recite  not  heera  to  aoie  infamie  or  reprehension  of  them ; 
bat  lather  to  pot  vs  in  minde  and  memorie,  how  much  we  at  this 
present  time  are  bound  to  Ood  for  the  true  sinceritia  of  his  truth, 
bidden  so  long  before  to  our  /bre-aiMcet/erf,  and  opened  now  vnto 
vs  by  the  good  will  of  our  God,  in  his  son  Jesus  Christ. 
For.  Jfor/yrt,  fol.  120.  Utmatiom,  ^,  given  bg  King  Eihelbaid 
to  ReiigiouM  Men  of  the  Church, 

DoublIes«e,  it  did  not  a  little  more  Cyrus  to  this  favour,  that  be 
fonnd  himselfe  honourably  fore-named  in  tliese  Jewish  prophecies, 
and  /bre^appointed  to  this  glorious  service,  no  lease  than  an  hundred 
and  seventy  years,  before  he  was. 

Hon.    Com.  vol.  i.  fol.  1317.     Zerubbabei  and  Eara, 

Only  three  of  them  shall  be  allowed  to  be  the  witnessea  of  his 
agonie ;  onely  thorc  three  that  had  beene  witnesses  of  his  glorious 
timsfignration ;  that  sight  had  well  fore-arm^d,  and  prepared  them 
for  this ;  how  could  they  be  dismaid  to  see  his  trouble,  who  there  saw 
hit  majestie.  /J.    Jb,  fol.  250.     The  jtgonie. 

And  how  the  great  a  correspondency  doth  the  working  bv  God 
Qpon  Noah's  spirit  upon  the  fore'beiie/  of  the  flood,  (and  he  fearing 
the  wrath  of  Ood  therein,  prepared  the  ark ;)  hold  with  the  work  of 
conversion  and  gathering  souls  into  Christ. 

Ooodwm.     Worht,  vol.  ii.  part  iv.  fol.  59.     Of  Election, 

In  some,  nature  hath  invested  a  disparity ;  in  some,  report  hath 
>brf-AAiwle</ judgment  Fettham,    Resolve  23. 

And  in  thy  lower  rooms  the  wolves  shall  howl. 
And  thv  gilt  chambers  lodge  the  raven  and  the  owl, 
And  all  the  wing*d  ill-omens  of  the  air 
Though  no  new  ills  can  he  fore-boded  there. 
Cowley.     The  thirty-fuurlh  Chapter  of  the  Prophet  Jsaiah. 

There  is  upon  mvmy  fore- bodeji,  and  seeming  more  than  probabili- 
ties, out  of  the  Revelation,  one  great  fate  to  come  upon  the  Churches 
of  Christ :  the  last  killing  of  the  witnesses,  that  hath  been  so  long 
fore^wamed  of  by  many  witnesses. 

Goodwin,     Worhe,  vol.  ii.  part  iv.  fol.  72.     Of  Election, 

The  spectatours  all  at  once  with  one  accord  and  voice,  sung  out  the 
rest  in  manner  of  a  respond ;  and  repeating  withall  the  said  verse 
oft,  as  the  fore^burden  of  the  song,  acted  (and  with  gtiesture)  noted 
him.  Holland.     Suetoniue,     Servive  SvlpttivM  OaAa, 

And  lhe/ore-6ur/Aefi  of  their  canticle  was  thiswise  *, 
The  time  was  whep  we  gallant  were 
Youthful  and  hardy,  void  of  fear. 

Id.    P/M/orcA,  fol.  292. 
But,  when  the  furious  fit  was  overpast. 

His  cruel  facts  he  often  would  repent ; 
Yet,  willful  man,  he  never  would  for-caet^ 
How  many  mischieves  should  ensure  his  heedlease  haste. 

Spen$er.     Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  con.  4*. 

Younger  brothers  call  you  them,  and  [have  no  more  fore-cast  f 
I  sm  ashamed  of  you. 

Wilkin*.     Inforeed  Marriage,  act  iv. 

Thou  needat  not  be  ambitious  to  be  first, 
Believe  ms,  I  have  thither  packt  the  worst : 
And  if  it  happen  as  I  did ybr-cff«f, 
The  daintiest  dishes  shall  be  serv'd  up  last. 

Milton.     Miecellanies.    At  a  Vacation  Exercite, 

We  whom  our  Lord  hath  thus  converted,  and  Ood  fore-choeen^ 
had  yet  as  hard  amd  impenitent  hearts  as  any  in  Capernaum  and 
Bethsaida  had^  untill  God  by  his  mightv  power,  inwardly  revealed 
his  son  to  us.  Goodwin,     Worlu^  vol  ii.  part  iv.  fol.  148. 

Not  oti9  fore-cited  but  desemes 

At  least  an  Homer's  mu.<ie, 
Although  with  Agamemnon's  vaile 
Appelles'  shift  I  vse. 

Warner.    Albion* $  England^  book  ix.  ch.  zliii. 
And  even  in  the  joints  of  feet,  which  in  birds  are  most  multiplied, 
[Natare]  surpasseth  not  this  number,   so    progressionally   making 
them  out  in  many,  that  from  five  in  the/ore-c/ater  she  descendeth  into 
two  in  the  hindmost 

Sir  Thonuu  Brown,     CgruM  Garden,  ch.  v. 
▼OL.  XXII. 


Do  what  he  can 


He  must  not  acquit  though  he  he  clear, 
Th'  ofTender,  not  th*  offence^  is  punish'd  here. 
And  what  avails  the  fore-condemn*  d  to  speak  ? 
However  strong  his  cause,  his  state  is  weak. 

Daniel,    Chonuee  in  Phihtoi. 

Whether  she  [Esther]  would  thus  ripen  her  hopes,  v?y  working  in 
the  minde  of  Ring  Ahasuhems  a  fore-conceit  of  the  greatnesse,  and 
difiicultie  of  that  suit,  which  was  so  htath  to  come  forth  ;  or,  whether 
she  meant  thus  to  give  scope  to  the  pride  and  malice  of  Hamoo,  for 
his  more  certaine  mine. 
Hall,     Cant,  vol.  i.  fol.  1345.     Eeier  tuing  to  King  Ahatuherue. 

Even  so  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  conceive  the  science  of  good 
and  evil  things,  who  had  no  fbro-conceit  what  were  good  and  what 
were  evill.  Holland,    Plutarch,  fol.  896. 

Besides,  when  the  evill  commeth  from  without,  there  is  lefte  a 
kinde  of  evaporation  of  griefe,  if  it  come  by  humane  injury,  either 
by  indignation  and  meditating  of  revenge  from  ourselves,  or  by  expect- 
ing or  fore-conceiving,  that  Nemissis  and  retribution  will  lake  hold 
of  the  authors  of  our  hurt 

Bacon,    A  Tehle  of  the  Colourt  of  Good  and  Evil. 

Thou,  O  God,  in  tma  euentia  omnia  preehabet,  in  one  essence 
fbre-comprieett  all  things,  as  Aquinas  out  of  Diooysius ;  man  iu  a 
poor  imperfect  composition  holds  nothing. 

HaU.     Cont,  vol.  iii.  fol.  108.     The  Character  of  Man, 

From  thence  he  threw  himselfe  dispiteoosly, 
All  desperate  of  hiifore-damned  spright. 
That  seem'd  no  help  from  him  was  left  in  living  sight. 

Spenser,     Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  10. 

The  thing  which  I  had  to  say,  and  those  intentions  which  have 
hv'd  within  me  ever  since  I  could  conceive  myself  any  thing  wcrih 
to  my  country,  I  return  to  crave  excuse,  that  urgent  reason  hath 
pluckt  from  me,  by  an  abortive  Mnd  fore-dated  discovery. 

Milton.     The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  8fc,  book  ii. 

Vp  to  ihe  fore-deche  [T]  went,  and  thence  did  looke 
That  rockie  Scylla  would  haue  first  appear'd. 
And  taken  my  life,  with  the  friends  1  fear'd. 

Chapman,  Homer,  Odysseg,  book  xii. 
But  the  original  reason,  and  for  which  the  type  itself  was  appointed, 
was,  that  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  heavens  was  itself  fbre-ordained 
to  be  the  place  for  us  sinners  to  come  unto,  and  did  bear  in  God's 
fore  decrees  the  relation  of  being  their  eternal  house  they  are  to 
dwell  in  for  ever. 
Goodwin.     Works,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  fol.  408.     Of  Christ  the  Mediator, 

And  as  the  persons  were  ordained  to  one  or  t'  other  of  these  ends 
or  issues  of  them,  so  all  things  that  concerned  that  hideous  act,  were 
all  fore-determined  by  God's  eternal  counsel,  as  they  were  committed 
by  the  one  or  by  the  other. 

Id,    lb,  vol.  ii.  fol.  145.     Of  Election. 

For  that  the  Fates /)re-cfoomtii^  she  should  die, 
Shewed  me  this  wondrous  master-piece,  that  I 
Should  sing  her  funeral  that  the  worid  should  know  it, 
That  heaven  did  think  her  worthy  of  a  poet. 
Drayton,     To  the  Noble  Lady,  the  Lady  J,  S.  of  Worldly  Crosses. 

In  contemplation  of  what  was  to  be, 
I  from  life's  books  excluded  had  your  names  : 
And  did /ore-tee,  but  not  fore-doom  your  parts, 
My  mercies  were  more  ready  then  your  hearts. 

Stirling,     Doomes-day.     The  tenth  Houre. 

T\ivA  fore-dome  and  choise  of  the  prerogative  centurie,  all  the  rest 
followed  after,  and  by  their  sufiPrages  confirmed. 

Holland,     Uvius,  fol.  601. 

He  made  a  back  door  to  his  house  for  convenience,  got  a  bell  to 
his /orf-<foer,  and  had  an  odd  fashion  in  ringing,  by  which  she  and 
her  maid  knew  him.  Chapman.     All  Fools,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

And  finallie,  [how  contrarious]  to  the  ancient  lawes,  customes,  and 
examples  of  our  fore-elders  during  the  daies  of  a  thousand  yeares 
after  Christ,  they  were. 

Fox.      Martyrs,  fol.  1073.     Notes  fi>r   Legitimation  of  Priests 
Children. 


FORE. 


•  And  this  twenty  yeeres,> 


This  rocke,  and  the  demesnes,  haue  been  my  world. 
Where  I  haue  liv'd  at  honest  freedom,  payed 
More  pious  debts  to  heauen,  than  in  all 
The/ore-«fief  of  my  time. 

Shakspeofe,     Cymbeline,  fol.  382. 
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FORE. 


FORE.  Now  this  ict  of  his  childhood  shall  pr«pai«  the  faith  of  men  by 

I—       ^-  fort'txpeclaium. 

Haii,     Camt,  vol.  ii.  fol.  29.     Ckriai  among  the  Dodon. 

At  least,  it  imports  a  firm  purpose  of  an  undaunted  spirit  to  grapple 
with  wm^ /ore-erpeeied  evill :  thus  must  we  learn  to  doe  against 
onr  last  enemie. 

Id,    lb.  vol.  iii.  fol.  25.     Chrittian  Moderation. 


The  other  peeres,  for  povertie, 

Were  forst  their  auncient  houses  to  let  lie, 
And  their  olde  castles  to  the  ground  to  fall, 
Which  iheiir  fore-fathert,  famous  over  all, 
Had  founded  for  the  kingdomes  ornament, 
And  for  their  memories  long  moniment. 

Spemer,     The  Ruinet  of  Rome. 
And  there  within  their  thicke  growne  fastnesses  and  fore-fencet, 
after  the  manner  of  those  that  lye  in  ambush  for  such  as  pa«s  by. 
they  m^ntained  and  enriched  tbemselues  with  the  goods  as  well  of 
the  proviDciall  inhabitants  as  the  way-fariog  folke. 

Holiand,     Jmnuanu9y  fol.  4.     OaUm  and  Comtemthu. 

All  the  tracts  and  quarters  of  Mesopotamia,  which  used  often 
times  to  he  disquieted,  were  kept  safe  with  fore-fencos  and  standing 
wards  abroad.  /rf.     /5.  foi.  7. 

Was  not  this  King  of  the  Jewes  fure-Jigttred  by  Melchi-sedec, 
King  of  Salem  1  Sedee,  we  [know,  is  justice,  Salem,  is  peace  ;  the 
fruit  of  his  justice  is  peace :  fore-prophened  to  be  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Hall.     Cont.  vol.  ii.  fol  418.     Christ  and  Canar. 

So  far'd  divine  Sarpedon*s  minde,  resolv'd  to  force  his  way 
Through  all  the /ore^A/.f ,  and  the  wall. 

Chapman,     Homer.    Hiad,  book  zii. 

Ye  have  bin  bold,  not  to  set  your  threshold  by  bis  threshold,  or 
your  posU  by  his  posts ;  but  your  sacrament,  your  sign,  call  it  what 
you  will,  by  his  sacrament,  baptiring  the  Christian  infant  with  a 
solemn  sprinkle,  and  unbaptizing  for  your  own  part  with  a  prophane 
and  impious/ore:/f»y<T;  as  if  when  ye  had  laid  the  purifying  element 
upon  \i\%  fore-head,  ye  meant  to  cancel  and  crosse  it  out  again  with  a 
character  not  of  God's  bidding. 

Milton.     The  Beaton  of  Church  Government,  Sfc. 
Giue  me  thy  fist,  \hy  fore-foot  to  me  giue: 
Thy  spirites  are  most  tall. 

Shakapeare,    Henry  V.  fol.  73. 
But  when  they  percciucd  the  most   substantial!  and   principall 
ciltizens  in  the  fore-frontt,   they  judged    whatsoever  the  mattei 
meant,  it  was  not  for.naught.  Holland.    LiviuM,  fol.  42. 

If  you  that  be  minded  to  follow  your  leader,  know  me,  (an  ancient 
honour  belonging  to  our  house,)  fbr'a  fbre-horse  team,  and  fore- 
gaUani  m  a  morris,  my  father's  stable  is  not  unfurnish'd. 

Ford.     The  Witch  of  Edmonton,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 
And  but  for  ceremonie,  such  a  wretch, 
Winding  vp  dayes  with  toyle,  and  nighu  wiUi  sleepe, 
Had  UMi  fore-hand  ^n^  vantage  of  a  king. 

Shakepeare,     Henry  V.  fol.  85. 
Vlys.  The  great  Achilles,  whom  opinion  crownes 
The  sinew,  and  \\\e  fore-hand  of  our  hoste, 
Hauing  his  eape  full  of  his  ayery  fame, 
Grows  dainty  of  his  wrath,  ani  in  his  tent 
Lies  mocking  our  designee. 

Id,     Troylut  and  Cretmda,  fol.  82. 
This  pre-contAt,  this  anticipated  oneness,  this  Jbre-hand  union 
hath  some  such  virtue  m  it,  that  let  them  afterwards  fall  out  never  so 
much,  ihey  must  be  brought  together  again,  and  be  one. 
Goodwin.     H^ork'^  vol.  i.  part  iii.   fol.  125.     On  Ephesiam,  ch.  ii. 
v.  14 — 16, 


Like  as  a  feareful  dove,  which  through  the  rain 

Of  the  wide  ayre  her  way  does  cut  amain 
Having  farre  off  espyde  a  tassell  gent, 

Which  after  ber  his  nimble  winges  doth  straine, 
Doubleth  her  haste  for  feare  to  bee  for-hent. 
And  with  her  pineons  cleaves  the  liquid  firmament. 

** — iser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  4. 


FORE. 


•  If  Ihaue  knownehir, 


You  will  say,  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband, 
And  so  extenuate  i}ie  fbre-hand  sinne. 

Shaktpeare.     Much  Adoe  about  Nothing,  fol.  1 14. 

WiD.  Go,  thou  art  a  pretty  fore-handed  fellow,  would  thou  wert 
wiser. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Scornful  Lady,  act  ii.  sc.  I . 
2  Pi  1.0.  They  are  a  free  state,  sir,  and  her  brother  shew'd 
How  that  the  Pope  fore- hearing  of  her  loosenesse, 
Hath.seaz'd  into  the  protection  of  the  church 
The  dtJkedofne,  which  she  nad  as  dowager. 

Webster.     The  Dutehesse  of  Malfy,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 


His  hce  fare-hew*d  with  wounds,  and  by  his  side 
There  hung  his  targ,  with  gashes  deep  and  wide. 

Mirrourfbr  Magiatrates,  fol.  266. 
Many  had  been  admired  if  they  had  not  been  over-much  befriended 
by  fame;  who  now  in  our  judgment  are  cast  as  much  below  their 
ranke,  as  they  were /bre-tma^'ne<f  above  it. 

Hall.     Cont.  vol.  i.  fol.  1160.     Solomon  and  the  Queene  of  Sheba. 
As  though  she  only  were  enamouHd  of  that  place, 
Htr  fore-intended  course  determined  to  leave. 
And  to  that  most  lov'd  town  eternally  to  cleave. 

Drayton.     Poly-olbion,  song  8. 
For  a  friend  to  converse  with  all ;  let  me  rather  meet  with  a 
sound  affection,  than  a  craftie  brain.     One  may  fail  me  by  accident, 
but  the  other  will  do  it  out  of  fbre-intent. 

Feltham.     Beaolve  83. 
We  in  the  haste  of  a  precipitant  zeal  shall  make  no  distinction,  but 
resolve  to  stop  their  mouths,  because  we  fear  they  come  with  new 
and  dangerous  opinioni,  as  we  commonly  fore-Judge  them  ere  we 
undersUnd  them.  Milton.     Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

Let  them  carefully  fore-inttruct,  and  poize  themselves  with  the 
sound  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  religion,  that  they  may  not  be 
carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine. 

Hail.     Cont.  vol.  i.  fol.  657.     A  Censure  of  Travell. 
That  all  ihe  Gods  which  saw  his  wondrous  might. 
Did  siirely  deeme  the  victorie  his  due  : 
Bat  seldome  stentf  fore-iudgement  proveth  true. 

t^penser,     Muiopotmos. 

Sailing  more  northerly  [he,  Frobisher]  descried  another /orr-Zanrf, 
with  a  great  gut,  bay,  or  passage,  which  hee  entered,  calling  it 
Frobisher*s  Straits,  supposing  it  to  be  the  diuision  of  Asia  and  Ame- 
rce- Purehas,     Pilgrimage,  book  viii.  ch.  iii.  sec-  3. 

Knit  with  a  golden  bauldricke  which  ybre'/ay 
Athwart  her  snowy  breast. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  3. 
Would  God  that   we  learned   not,  by   the  fore-leaders  before 
named,  to  charge  and  conjure  each  other  into  the  pledge  ! 

Guscoigne.     Diet  for  Drunhards^  (1576.) 

— ; —  They  both  together  met 

With  dreadful  force  and  furious  intent, 
Careless  of  peril!  in  their  fiers  affret 
As  if  that  life  to  losse  they  had  fore-lent, 
And  cared  not  to  f^liare  that  should  be  shortly  spent. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  3. 
Goe  to  my  love,  where  she  is  carelesse  layd, 
Yet  in  her  winter's  bowre  not  well  awake  , 
Tell  her  the  ioyous  time  will  not  be  staid 
Uulesse  she  don  him  by  ihe  fore-lock  take. 

Id.     Sonnet  70. 


-  He  was  herfore-m 


A  long  time  in  her  other  husband's  days. 
Middleton.     The  Mayor  of  Quinborough,  act  iiL  sc.  1. 
There  was  brought  in  one  named  Alaras,  a  deacon,  as  the  Christiana 
tearme  him,  to  give  evidence :  whose  letters  written  in  the  Greeke 
tongue  unto  the  master  or  fore-man  of  a  weaver's  shoppe  in  Tvrus, 
were  produced.  "^ 

Holland.     Ammianus,  fol.  20.     Gallus  and  Constantiua 
Loe  here  the  great  soveraign  panpharmacum  of  the  distressed  soul, 
which  18  able  to  give  ease  to  all  the /orf-wiCTi/iowerf  complaints. 

HaH.  Cont.  vol.  iii.  fol.  584.  The  Balm  of  Giiead. 
Finally  to  the  end  there  should  be  also  some  satisfaction  and  ex- 
piation made  of  that  night  voice  which,  being  the  fore^measenaer 
and  warning  giver  of  their  destruction  before  the  comming  of  the 
Gaules,  was  heard  and  yet  neglected,  a  motion  was  made,  that  a  tem- 
ple should  be  erected  in  the  new  causey  to  Aius  Locutios. 

Holland.     Livius,  foL  212. 

.    R."*'  1?**  fore-named  maid  hath  yet  in  her  the  continuance  of 
ber  first  affection. 

Shakspeare.     Measure  for  Measure,  fol.  72. 
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FORE.        B°t  surely  this  Sparius  is  one  of  the  ordinair  />re-iiam<t,  that  the 
\^^y^^  RonuDs  take,  such  as  Sextus,  Decimus,  and  Caius.     Now  these 
fare-namet  they  never  use  to  write  out  at  full  with  all  their  letters, 
but  mark  them  sometime  with  one  letter  alone. 

HoUand.     PlHittrck,  fol.  724. 

You  weare  out  a  good  wholesome  fore'ttoone  in  hearing  a  cause 
between  an  orendge^wife  and  a  forset  seller,  and  then  reioume  the 
controuersie  of  three- pence,  to  a  second  day  of  audience. 

Shakspeare.     CoritUama^  fol.  8. 

It  must  needs  be  that  they  are  created  as  he  willed  from  eternity, 
and  fore-thought  and  fore-ordained^  because  he  hath  done  all 
things  that  he  would,  and  never  did  any  thing  which  he  willed  not 
from  everlasting,  and  hath/ore-concei wrf  in  his  certaineand  unchange- 
able decree. 
Hall.     Coni.  vol.  i.  fol.  760.     Tke  Honour  of  the  Married  Oergie, 

Some  things  arise  of  strange  and  quarreling  kind, 
The  fore-part  lion,  and  a  snake  behind. 

Cowley,     The  Davideig,  book  it. 

Oblivion  of  ow fore-paM*d  woes, 
Thou  charm  of  sadness,  and  repose 
Of  souls  that  languish  in  despair, 
Why  dost  thou  not  from  Lethe  rise  ? 

Cotton.     Poena,     TheNight* 

And  we  alw  that  be  living  at  thb  present,  though  many  years  be 
gone  and  passed  since,  do  notwitbstaodiog  reckon  ourselves  partakei« 
f  \m  fore'paaaed  benefit. 

Sir  Thfnnaa  North.     Plutarch,  fol.  410.     Cimon. 

So  let  us,  which  this  chaunge  of  weather  vew, 
Chaunge  eke  our  mynds,  and  former  lives  amend, 

The  old  yeares  sinnes/orf-pa«^  let  us  eschew, 
And  fly  the  faults  with  which  we  did  offend. 

Spenwer.     Sonnet  62. 

He  cunningly  feeds  the  proud  humour  of  Absalom,  in  magnifying 
the  power  and  extent  of  his  commands,  and  ends  in  glorious  boasts  of 
his  fore-promised  victory  ;  as  it  is  with  faces,  so  it  is  with  counsell, 
that  is  faire  that  pleasetb. 

Hall.     Cont,  vol.  i.  fol.  1127.     Achitvphel, 

And  presently  after  going  to  Oxford,  be  (in  pursuance  of  his  oath) 
there  sealed  i\i9  fore-promised  charter  of  many  indulgent  favours :  the 
somme  whereof  was  this. 

Prynne,     Treachery  and  Dithyalty,  8fc,  fol.  53. 

A  Popish  writer  of  our  nation  (as  himselfe  thought)  not  unlearned, 
complaining  of  the  obstinacy  of  us  hereticks,  despaires  of  prevailing, 
because  he  finds  it  to  be  long  ago  fore-prophecied  of  us  in  the  booke 
of  the  Chronicles,  at  illi  proteslantes  audire  noluerwtt. 

Mali,     Cont.  vol.  i.  fol.  649.     A  Censure  of  Travel,  sec.  15. 

Whereas  therefore  this  is  the  only  Scripture  that  in  some  fore^ 
prised  ears  seems  to  sound  toward  a  lay -presbytery. 

Id.     lb.  vol.  iii.  fol.  181.     Episcopacy  by  Divine  Bight. 

Yet  being  not  willing  to  enter  into  troubles,  and  raise  vp  a  new 
ciuill  warre.  without  which  Galba,  who  had  alreadie  fore-prized  the 
place,  could  not  be  set  downe,  following  the  souldiers*  example  they 
openly  agreed  all  vpon  Galba.  Savi/e.     Tacitus,  fol.  7. 

O  then  let  this  conuince  them  to  be  vnlawfuU,  vnseemly,  and  per- 
nicioos  vanities  :  (as  fore-qxtoted  fathers,  and  authors  in  the  minor 
baue  deemed  them  for  this  very  reason.) 

Prynne.     Ihstrio-Mastix,  part  i.  act  i  sc.  I. 

Bnoland.  Y'et  leave  your  cousin  Catherine  here  with  vs. 
She  is  our  capitall  demand,  compris'd 
Within  Xhe  fore-rank  of  our  articles. 

Shakspeare.     Henry  V.  fol.  93. 

With  fruitful  hope  his  aged  breast  he  fed 

Of  future  good,  which  his  young  toward  yeares. 

Pull  of  brave  courage  and  bold  hardyhed 
Aboue  th'  ensample  of  his  equall  pearesj 

Did  largely  promise,  and  to  hxm  fore-red. 

Spenser,    Mwopotmos, 

By  reason  of  jomt  fore -reading  of  Suetonius,  you  shall  find  your- 
self, for  a  good  part  of  the  story,  furnished  before  hand. 

^        *^  Hale.     Remaines,  p.  273. 

Stage-playes  were  originally  (U^tmated,  yea,  appropriated,  to  the 
fore-recited  idolatrous,  and  vnla%v!ull  ends,  but  more  especially  to  the 
honour  and  seruice  of  abominable  idoles. 

Prynne.     Histrto-Mastir,  part  i.  act  i.  sc.  2. 


My  words  concemtng  S.  Gregory  and  hit  times,  are  these,  xvii. 
pages  after  tht  fore'remembred  imputation:  S.  Gfegory  is,  &c. 

Mouniagne.     Appeale  to  C^*ar,  ch.  xz. 
And  the  Bishop  Andrews  stifly  argues  that  Christ  being  as  well 
King  as  High  Priest,  was  as  \9St\\  fare-resembledhy  the  Kings  then,  as 
by  the  High  Priest. 

MUm.     Reason  of  Church  Government,  book  i.  ch.  v. 
The  enemy  is  halfe  overcome  that  is  well  prepared  for,  the  strongest 
mischiefe  may  be  out- faced  with  seasonable /bre-rMo/«fio». 
HaiL      Cont,  vol.  lit.  fol.  146.      The  Motion  of  two  Fiery  Disciples 
Repelled. 
The  murderer  encompass'd  now  with  swords,  and  desperate,  fore- 
revenges  his  own  fall  by  the  death  of  another,  whom  his  poniard 
reach*d  home.  Milton.     History  of  England,  book  iv. 

To  the  end  that  the  paisants  there  inhabiting,  might  think  they 
were  thieves  and  robberit,  rather  then  the  vant-curriers  and  fore- 
riders  of  an  armie.  Holland.     Livius,  fol.  651. 
On  each  side  four  continual  watch  observe, 
And  under  one  great  captain  jointly  serve  ; 
Tmo  fbre-right  Btand,  two  croft,  and  four  obliquely  swerve. 
P.  Fletcher.     The  Purple  Island,  can.  2. 

Ills  the  procession,  in^i  fore-runs  much  loss, 
Wherein  men  say,  the  devil  bears  the  cross. 

Drayton.     The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 
This,  like  a  symptom  to  a  long  disease. 

Was  the  fore-runner  to  this  mighty  fall, 
And  but  too  unadvisedly  did  seize 
Upon  the  part  that  ruinated  all. 

Id.     The  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromw^L 
Pansophus  now,  though  all  in  the  cold  sweat, 
Dares  venture  through  the  feared  castle  gate, 
Albe  the  faithfnl  oracles  have /ore-#ayii<f 
The  wisest  senator  shall  there  be  slatne. 

Hall.    6Wt>el.bookvi. 

Anm.  Let  ordinance 

Come  as  the  Gods /ore-say  it 

Shakspeare.     Cymbeline,  fol.  38S. 
The  Temple  was  a  type  of  Christ,  (and  he  said  by  himself  to  be 
greater  than  the  Temple,  as  the  subsUnce  which  the  Temple  fore- 
shadowed,  hi*  flesh  the  walls,   and   his  divinity  the   glory  which 
inhabited  it.) 

•  Hammond      Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  65.     ^  Practical  Catechism, 

When  the  crowned  cock, 

That  to  the  village  lately  was  the  clock. 

Comes  to  roost  bv  him,  wiih  his  h^n,  fore-shewing 

The  shower  would  quickly  fall,  that  tlien  was  brewing. 

Drayton,    Noah's  Flood, 

For  if  1  ever  thought  or  rather  dream'd  of  ioyes, 
That  litle  lightning  but /orc-«Aow'rf  a  thunder  of  annoyes, 
It  was  but  like  a  fruit  that  Tantalus  torments. 
Which  while  he  sees  and  naught  obtains,  his  hunger  but  augments. 

Stirling.     Jvrora.     Elegie  2. 
His  sanguine  beames  about  his/oreA^-aJ  spreed, 

A  sad  presage  of  ill  that  should  betide. 
With  vermile  drops  at  eu'n  his  tresses  bleed. 
Fore-shews  of  future  heat. 

Fairfax.     Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  iii.  St.  54. 
The  fertile  Nilus  never  rashly  mov'd, 

Which  (ag*d  in  trauell)  many  countreys  knows, 
Whose  inundation  by  the  labourer  lov'd. 
As  barrennesse  or  plenty  \x  fore-*hows, 

Stirling.     Dooms'day.     Thttthird  Houre. 
Now  when  these  counterfeits  were  thus  uncased 

Out  of  the  foff:-side  of  their  forgerie, 
And  in  the  sight  of  all  men  cleane  disgraced. 
All  gan  to  iest  and  gibe  full  merilie 
At  the  remembrance  of  their  knaverie. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  can.  3. 

And  reported  it  is  that  Domitian  himself  dreamed,  howe  hee  had 
a  golden  excresscnce  rising  and  bunching  behinde  his  neck  :  and  knew 
for  cerUine,  that  thereby  was  portended  and  fore-sigtiifed  unto  the 
commonwealth,  an  happier  state  after  him. 

Holland.     Suetonius,  fol.  272.     Flavius  DomituMus. 

In  the  old  lawe  faithfull  men  oflfered  to  God  diuers  sacrifices,  that 
had  fore-signif  cation  of  Christ's  body,  which   for  our  sinnes  hee 
himselfe  to  his  heauenly  father  hath  smce  offered  to  sacrifice. 
Fox.     Martyrs,  fol.  1046.      A  Sermon  against  Transubstanttatton^ 
translated  out  of  the  Saxon. 

2h2 
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FORE. 


pQl^g^  Then  with  what  trivial  weapoa  came  to  hand, 

The  jaw  of  a  dead  ais,  his  aword  of  booe, 
A  thousand /bre-«ftui«  fell,  the  flower  of  Palestine, 
In  Ramath-lechi  faoious  to  this  day. 

AfUion.    Samton  AgonUtetf  I.  145. 


Is  longer  than  hxi  fore-tkirt. 

Shakapeare, 


•  Honour's  traine 


Hernr^  Fill.  fol.  215. 


•  Some  call  me  witch, 


And  being  ignorant  of  myself,  they  go 
About  to  teach  me  how  to  be  one ;  urging. 
That  my  bad  tongue  (by  their  bad  usage  made  so) 
Fore'tpeakt  their  cattle,  doth  bewitch  their  com. 
Themselves,  Uieir  servanU,  and  their  babes  at  nurse. 

Ford.     The  Witch  of  Edmonton,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Censure.  Pray  God,  some  on  us  be  not  a  witch,  gossip,  to  fort* 
tpeak  the  matter  thus. 

Ben  Jofuon,      Staple  of  Newet.      The  tecond  lutermeane  after  the 
tecond  Act,  • 

These  are  all  (besides  those  which  I  /bre-epeeified)  which  have  so 
mis -altered  the  Liturgy,  that  it  can  no  more  be  known  to  be  itself, 
//a//.     fVorke,  vol.  lii.  fol.  393.     Amewer  to  the  Findieation,  8fc. 

A  d.ay  in  April  neuer  came  so  sweete 
To  show  how  costly  soramer  was  at  hand. 
As  ihxsfore-spwrrer  comes  before  his  lord. 

Shakepeare.     Merchant  of  Fernet,  fol.  172. 

He  [Lepidus]  built  a  theatre,  2ifore'9tage,2i  vant-scaffold  neerthe 
Temple  of  Apollo.  Hottand.     Ziviw,  foL  1091. 

Some  detract  from  the  absoluteness  of  these  promises,  in  saying 
that  they  are  made  upon  other  fore-euppoted  lower  and  subordinate 
prerequisite  conditions  to  be  perform'd  first  by  men,  as  to  improve 
natural  helps,  will,  &c. 

Goodwin,     Wbrke,  vol.  iv.  fol.  163.     Of  Juttifying  Faith, 

I  followed  him  to  his  chamber  and  declared  what  was  happened 
that  afternoon,  of  Master  Garret's  escape.  He  was  glad,  for  he  knew 
of  h\%  fore-taking. 
Fox.     Marigrtj  fol.  1 090.    Garret  etcapeth  out  of  hii  EnemieM  kand$. 

Perhaps  thou  shalt  not  die,  perhaps  the  fact 
]s  not  so  hainous  now ^  fore-tasted  fruit, 
Profao'd  first  by  the  serpent,  by  him  first 
Made  common  and  unhallow'd  ere  our  taste. 

Mi/ion.     Paradise  Lotty  book  ix.  I.  929. 

Whether  there  was  not  in  Eve  as  great  injustice  in  deceiving  her 
husband,  as  imprudence  in  being  deceived  her  self,  especially  \i  fore- 
tasting the  fruit,  her  eyes  were  opened  before  his,  and  she  knew  the 
effect  of  it,  before  he  had  Usted  it. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,     Fulgar  Errors,  book  i.  ch.  i. 

Now  for  the  Notntm  Organum,  we  say  nothing,  nor  give  any /ore- 
taH  therof ;  being  we  have  projected  in  our  minds,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  divine  favour,  to  make  a  perfect  entire  work  of  that  subject. 
Bacon.     On  Learning^  by  G.  Wats,  book  v.  en.  ii. 

The  ever-huming  lamps  from  thence  it  brought, 
And  proudly  threw  to  ground  as  things  of  naught ; 
And  underneath  his  filthy  feet  did  tread 

The  sacred  thioges,  and  holy  heastes/bre-tfoti^A/. 

Spenser,     Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  7. 

I  pray  thee,  Pool,  have  care  how  thou  dost  pass, 
Never  the  sea  yet  half  so  dangerous  was  : 
And  one  fore-told  by  water  thou  shouldst  die, 
Ah  \  fuul  befal  that  foul  tongne's  prophesy. 
Drayton.    Englith  Heroical  Epistles,  Queen  Margaret  to  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk, 

1  verety  thinke  with  Hillary,  that  these  two  are  pointed  at  as  the 
fore-runners  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  as  now  they  were  the 
fore-tellers  of  his  departure ;  neither  doubt  I,  that  these  are  two  wit- 
nesses, which  are  alluded  to  in  the  Apocalypse. 

HalL     Cont.  vol.  ii.  p.  175.     Christ  TVams/lgured. 

He  hnd  fore  told  them  long  afore  he  did  them,  or  brought  them  to 
piss,  And  fore-tells  withall  that  it  should  be  his  doing  and  not  man's 
that  had  effected  them:  and  both  Wis  fore-teltittg,  and  the  affecting 
them,  he  tells  us,  were  from  out  of  his  fone-knowledge  and  decree  so 
to  do. 

Goodwin.     fVsrks,  vol.  ii.  part  iv.  fol.  25.     Of  Election. 


He  thought  rae  she  should,  9nd  fore-thinke 
That  she  her  had  uoto  him  misbore.  v. 

Browne.     The  Shepherds  Pipe.    Eehgue  1. 

■ 1  then  expressed  my  zeale 

Unto  the  glory,  now  the  need  inflames  me : 
When  I  fhre-think  the  hard  conditions, 
Our  states  must  undergo,  except,  in  time. 
We  do  redeeme  ourselves  to  liberty 
And  breake  the  iron  yoke,  forg'd  for  our  necks. 

Ben  Jonson.     Catiline,  act  i.  fol.  604. 

The  second  is  where  a  man  is  slain  upon  m,  fore-thought  malice 
which  the  law  terms  murder ;  and  it  is  an  offence  horrible  and  odious 
and  cannot  be  olanched,  nor  made  fair,  but  foul. 
Aieoit.      fForks,  vol.  iL  p.  557.     Judicial  Charge  upon  the  Com- 
mission  ftr  the  Verge, 

The  baptising  of  children  may  as  well  aignifie  that  the  men  that  are 
baptized,  ought  to  be  like  children  (or,  as  Christ  saith,  enter  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  that  little  child,  i.  e.  be  children  in  malice,  regenerate 
and  bom  again)  as  the  circumcising  of  infants  may  be  said  Vofore- 
typifie  it. 

Hammond,     Works,  vol  i.  fol.  617.     Of  Baptizing  of  JnfanU. 

If  aught  were  fore-tokened  thereby  [by  lightning]  it  shewed  be- 
fore hand  encrease  of  honour  and  reno%vne  unto  the  emperour  in  his 
glorious  enterprise. 

Holland.    Ammianus,  fol.  225.     Juliamus, 


FORE. 


But  of  alt  i^e  fort-tokens  of  thy  fearfulest  plagues  prepared  for  any 
nation,  O  God,  there  is  none  so  certain,  as  tne  prodigious  sinnes  of 
the  people  committed  with  a  high -hand  against  heaven,  against  so 
clear  a  light,  so  powerfiill  convictions. 

Hall.      Cont,  vol.    iii.    fol.   465.      Unwemried  Motion,  and  Best 
Eternal,     Soliloquy  79. 

The  dictatour  himself,  for  his  part  hath  given  a  good  fbre-tokening 
and  presage  o(  a  consull  commoner,  in  electing  his  generall  of  horse- 
men from  out  of  the  commons. 

Holland.    LiviuSf  fol.  245. 

Mbn.  Nay,  pray  thee  leave,  go  catch  occasion  by  the  fore-top ; 
but  hear'st  thou  ?  as  soon  as  it  is  presented,  round  my  Lady  Lingua 
in  the  ear,  and  tell  her  of  it. 

Brewer.    Lingua,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Sure  her  offence 

Must  be  of  such  vnnaturall  degree. 
That  monsters  it :  or  your  fore- vouchi  affectioB 
Fall  into  taint,  which  to  beleeue  of  her 
Must  be  a  faith  that  reason  without  miracle 
Should  neuer  plant  in  me. 

Shakspeare.     Ijear^  fol.  285. 
And  now  they  been  to  heauenybr^-trrM/, 

their  good  is  with  them  go: 
Their  sample  onely  to  vs  lent, 
that  als  we  mought  do  so. 

Spenser,     Shepherds  Calendar,  fol.  31.     July. 

This  little  Sylvan,  with  her  songs  and  tales, 
Gave  such  estate  to  feasts  and  nuptials. 
That  though  ofttimes  %\it  fore-went  tragedies, 
Yet  for  her  strangeness  still  she  pleas'd  their  eyes. 

Mttrlow  and  Chapman.     Hero  and  Leandcr,  sesiyad  5. 

Now  were  they  under  saile  :  and  having  a  good  great  gale  of  a 
fore»wimd,  they  soon  lost  the  sight  of  land. 

Holland,     Uvius,  fjl.  730. 

The  wiser  sort  ceased  not  to  do  what  in  them  lay  to  procure  that 
goa.1  commonly /bre-u'MAec/  might  in  time  come. 

Knolles.     History  of  the  Turks, 

And  of  the  other  sort  of  wicked,  and  ungodly,  left  to  their  natural 
blindness;  we  may  say,  That  never  were  writteu  in  that  book  of 
Life  :  But  under  the  title  of  the  rest,  left  out:  Yea,  and  as  the  Apos- 
tle's word  is,  Jude  4,  fore-written  too  in  another  book. 

Goodwin,     fforks,  vol.  ii.  part  iv.  fol.  25. 

He  commanded  his  wife  to  shut  fast  and  lock  the  fore-yard  gate 
after  them,  that  no  man  might  see  and  know. 

HollaMd.     Plutarch,  fol .  4 1 4. 

Of  this  kind  are  all  notions,  upon  which  the  vicious  man  may  build 
expectations  of  being  saved  by  any  secret  decree  and  fore-appoint- 
ment of  God,  or  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  or  by  the  intercession  of 
saints,  or  by  any  other  means  that  may  be  invented  ox  imagined  to 
supply  the  want  of  one  thing  necessary,  which  is  a  virtuous  life  in 
obedience  to  God*s  commands. 

Clarke.     Sermon  &,  voL  viii. 
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FORK  Thus  frem*d  (or  ill,  he  loosM  our  triple  hold ; 

Advice  unsafe,  precipitous  and  bold. 
FhHB  hence  those  tears !  that  Ilium  of  our  woe ! 
Who  helps  a  powerful  friend, /^tf-arM^t  a  foe. 

— He  cautious  backward  drew 

His  horse  compeird ;  fart-hoding^  in  his  fears, 
The  rattling  mm  of  the  clashing  cars, 
The  floundering  coursers  rolling  on  the  plain. 
And  conquest  lost  through  frantic  haste  to  gain. 

Popt,    Homer,    Biad,  book  zxti. 

All  the  steps  of  the  growth  and  vegetation  both  of  animals  and 
plaoto,  have  been  ybrr-seeit  und  fire-detiffned  by  the  wise  Author  of 
Bttare.  Cheync.    PhihtopMcai  PrineipUt. 

The  ajmph /ore-doomied  that  fatal  way  to  pass, 
Spy'd  not  the  serpent  lurking  in  the  grass. 

Buckinffkanukire,    Part  of  the  Story  of  Orphetu 

Close  the  £uitastic  scenes — ^but  grace 
With  brightest  aspects  \hj  fitrt-face, 

Hmgket.    A  Wuk  to  the  New  Year. 


Did  he  some  loan  of  ancient  right  require. 
Or  came  y&re-nmner  of  your  scepter  d  sire  ? 

Pope,    Homer,     Odytsey,  book  i. 


FOR«. 


The  coTetonsnesa  of  the  gent^  appeared,  u  in  raising  their  rents, 
win  oppreaiiig  the  poorer  sort  by  enclosures ;  thereby  taking  away 
the  lands  where  they  had  used,  and  their  fore-fathere,  to  feed  their 
csttle  for  the  subsistence  of  dieir  families ;  which  wu  such  an  op- 
|>ressiou,  that  it  canaed  them  to  break  out  into  a  rebellion  in  the'year 
1549.  Strype.     Memoriait.    Edward  IF.  Ahm  IbbZ. 


So  both  to  the  proportion  come 
Of  the  firfjinger  and  the  thumb. 

King.    Art  of  lave^  part  zii 

The  Tery  same  men,  whom  St.  Paul  describes  io  the  text  as  having 
a  form  of  godliness,  are  charged  bv  him  in*the/»re-^otiiy  verses  with 
t  long  and  lamentable  catalogue  of  the  greatest  sins  and  vices. 

Bithop  Buli,     Workey  vol.  ii.  p.  7.     Sermon  15. 

He  told  me  I  must  go  then  to  have  my  trial  at  the  King's  Bench 
bar.  Lord,  says  I,  I  wonder  I  had  no  fore-hand  notice  of  it ;  I 
have  no  witnesses  ready ;  he  answered,  he  could  not  help  it,  but  go 
I  must 


State  TriaU.     Ckar/es  U.  Anno  1678. 
the  Popish  Pht. 


Introduction  to  the  TriaU  for 


Now  if  we  should  scquit  this  man  (we  have  no  assurance  we  shall 
acquit  him,  only  suppose  it)  then  there  is  nothing  against  him  but 
what  lies  in  a  parliamentary  way,  and  we  shall  fore-judge  their 
cuse. 

/d.    J&.  Aimo  1681.     Proceedings  against  Edward  Fitxharris. 

The  place  was  apt,  the  pastime  pleasant, 
Occa.sion  with  Yiexfore-hch  present. 

€!ongreve.     The  Peasant  in  search  of  his  Heifer. 

Hell  will  undoubtedly  be  the  portion  of  the  prosperous  uncharit- 
able man,  as  our  Saviour  plainly  teaches  us  in  the  fore-mentioned 
parable. 

Bishop  Bull.     fForhs,  vol.  ii.  p.  32.     Semum  16. 

This  feat  fell  out  not  long  before 
The  knight,  upon  the  fore-nam'd  score, 
In  quest  of  Sidrophel  advancing, 
Was  now  in  prospect  of  the  mansion. 

Butler.    Hudibrasj  part  ii.  can.  3. 

February  7,  1563,  in  the  forenoon,  Wyat  with  his  army  and 
ordnance  were  at  Hyde  Park  Comer. 

Strype.    Memorials.     Queen  Mary,  Anmo  1553. 

So  strange  a  revolution  never  happens  in  poetry,  but  either  heaven 
er  earth  gives  some/ore-no/iee  of  it  Rymer.     On  Tragedy, 

Whether  lAk^fore-ordinaiion  were  in  St  Jude's  intent,  or  meaning, 
^forcordinalum  from  etemibr* 

Dr.  Jaehson.     Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  171. 

The  captain's  honest,  sirs,  and  that's  enough, 
Though  his  soul's  bullet,  and  his  body  buff, 
He  spits  fore^ght. 

Pope,     Satires  of  Donne,  sat  4. 

The  beam-repelling  mists  arise. 
And  evening  spreads  obscurer  skies : 
The  twilight  will  the  night /ore-run, 
And  night  itself  be  soon  begun. 

Pamell,    Hymn  for  Evening: 


Imprimis, 


As  soon  as  Phoebus'  ravs  inspect  us. 
First,  sir,  I  read,  and  then  I  breakfast ; 
So  on,  ii\  fore-said  God  doth  set, 
I  sometimes  study,  sometimes  eat 
Prior.     Epistle  to  Fleetwood  Shepherd,  (May  H,  1689.) 

Sib  H.  Tulsb.  I  was  present;  I  sat  down  on  a  fore-sfot,  and  he 
gave  his  evidence  behind,  I  never  saw  him  touch  the  book,  nor  kiss  it. 
State  Trials,     Charles  U,  Anno  1683.      Trial  of  Sir  Patience 
Wood, 

Proceed,  illustrious,  happy  chief!  proceed, 
Fore-teixe  the  garlands  for  thy  brow  decreed, 
While  ih'  inspir'd  tribe  attend  with  noblest  strain*. 
To  register  the  glories  thou  shalt  gain. 

Dryden.    Absalom  and  AehUophel. 

As  a  akilful  pilot  will  not  be  tempt^  out  to  sea  in  suspected  wea- 
ther, so  have  you  wisely  chosen  to  withdraw  vourself  from  publick 
business,  when  the  face  or  heaven  grew  troubled,  and  the  frequent 
ahifdng  of  the  winds  fore-shewed  a  storm. 
Dryden,    Prose  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  211.    Dedication  to  King  Arthur, 

As  'tis  a  greater  mystery  in  the  art 
Of  painting,  to  fore-shorten  any  part 
Than  draw  it  out ;  so  'tis  in  books  the  chief 
Of  all  perfections  to  be  plain  and  brief. 

Butler,     Miscellaneous  Thoughts. 

fhe  greatest  parts  of  the  body  ought  to  appear  fure-most ;  and  he 
forbids  the  fbre-shortnings,  because  they  make  the  parts  appear 
little.  Dryden.    Du  Fremoy, 

And  as  they  view  around  the  careful  bees 
Fbre-spent  with  labour  and  incessant  toil. 
With  the  sweet  contrast  learu  themselves  to  please, 
And  heighten  by  compare  the  luxury  of  ease. 

Wett,     The  Abuse  of  Thtvt/Ung, 

When  at  your  second  coming,  you  appear, 
(For  I  foretel  that  millenary  year,) 
The  sharpen'd  share  shall  vex  the  soil  no  more, 
But  Eartti  unbidden  shall  produce  her  store ; 
The  land  shall  laugh,  the  circling  ocean  smile, 
And  heaven's  indulgence  bless  the  holy  isle. 

Dryden.     Pahmon  and  Areite,     Dedication, 

And  then  what  follows  ?  Why,  blindness  of  mind,  stupidity  of  con- 
science, deadness  of  affection  to  all  that  is  good,  and  a  danng  bold- 
ncsa  in  sin;  which  are  as  certain  forerunners  of  the  soul's 
destruction,  as  buds  and  blossoms,  are  the  f ore-tellers  of  fruit,  or  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  the  harbinger  of  death. 

South.     Sermons,  vol.  vi.  p.  329. 

Philip  Eari  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery  atands  endicted,  for 
that  he,  the  fourth  day  of  February  last,  in  the  parish  of  St:  Martin's 
in  the  Fields,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  of  his  malice /ore^MowyA/, 
did  make  an  assault  upon  one  Nathaniel  Cony,  in  God  and  the  King's 
peace  there  being. 

State  Trials.     Charles  II  Atmo  1678.     T%e  Earl  of  Pembrohe  for 
Murder, 

His  first  thesis  is  this :  "  The  person  called  Jesus  Christ,  before 
ever  he  had  that  name,  or  was  bom  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  had 
a  real  existence  in  a  far  more  excellent  nature  than  the  human,  and 
therein  did  appear  to  the  holy  men  of  old  ta  m  fore-token  of  his  future 
incarnation."       Bishop  Bull,     Worhs,  yol  ill  p,  245.    The  Life. 

The  different  figure  and  shape  of  the  teeth  is  remarkable.  The 
fore-teeth  should  be  formed  broad  and  with  a  thin  and  sharp  edge 
like  chisels,  to  cut  off  and  take  away  a  morsel  from  any  solid  food, 
called  therefore  uicitofvt.  Bay.     On  the  Creation,  part  ii. 

To  manly  confidence  thy  thoughts  apply, 
On  fortune's/ore-fop  timely  fix  thy  hold. 

Dryden,     Ovid.    Art  of  Love, 

They  that  marched  in  ^b  foreword  were  all  mighty  men. 

Bibk.    1  Maccabees,  ch.  ix.  v.  11. 


Nought  cruel  Iforcween'd,  for  at  this  sge 
How  could  the  Theban  war  my  thoughts  engage. 

Lewis.     Of  the  Thebaid  of  Statius, 
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FOR 


FOR 


KORB.  But  with  ^fore-wmd  pushing  them  above, 

And  sweflhig  tide  that  heav'd  them  from  below, 

FORR-  O'er  the  blind  flats  our  warlike  squadrons  move, 

CAST.  And  with  spread  sails  to  welcome  battle  go. 

„     ^^'  Dryden,     Anmu  Mirabiiit. 

Sagacious  care/ore-oc/t ;  when  strong  disease 
Breaks  in.  and  stains  the  purple  streams  of  health ; 
Hard  is  the  strife  of  art. 

Dyer,    The  Fleece,  book  i. 

Another  mechanical  contrivance  not  unlike  the  last  in  its  object, 
but  different  and  original  in  its  means,  is  seen  in  what  anatomists  call 
X\it  fore-arm :  that  is,  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist. 

Paiey.     Naiurai  Theology  ch.  viii. 

Cicero  palled  upon  him  f  Matins]  on  his  way  from  Rome  into  the 
country,  and  found  him  sullen,  desponding,  ana  fore-boding  nothing 
but  wars  and  desolation,  as  the  certain  consequence  of  Ciesar  s  death 
Middletm,     The  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  iii.  p.  36.  sec.  9. 

The  Earl,  who  watched  perpetually  over  him  as  his  guardian 
angel,  and  forgot  his  ovim  infirmities  to  provide  against  those  of  his 
son,  expresses  great  anxiety  on  these  occasions,  and  seems  with  diffi- 
culty  to  conceid  some  fore^bodings  of  the  event 

Chesterfield,     fForki,  vol.  i.  p.  343.    Memoirs,  by  Maty. 

God  and  man  were  to  be  united  in  Messiah,  who  should  do  away 
sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  This  being  fore'determined  in  the 
diWne  councils,  the  communication  between  heaven  and  earth  was 
restored,  immediately  after  the  fall,  upon  the  strength  of  it 

Bithop  Home.     fVorhg,  vol.  v.  p.  374.     Discourte  26. 

No  more  our  gntii  fore-fatherg  stain  our  cheeks 
With  blushes ;  their  renown  our  shame  no  more, 
In  military  garb,  and  suddain  arms, 
Up  starts  old  Britain. 
Youny,     Reflectioru  on  the  Public  aituation  of  the  Kingdom. 

Here  his  real  sentiments  are  delivered  positively^;  which  in  his 
Tusculan  disputations  he  advances  only  hypothetically,  but  with  a 
clearness  that  well  comments  the  conciseness  of  the  fbre-gning 
passages.  JVarburton.     The  Divine  Legation,  book  iii.  sec.  3. 

Gate  of  what  life  P  undoubtedly  the  same 
That  Adam  fell  from,  whence  he  first  became 
A  creature  of  this  world  ;  when  first  he  fell. 
Thanks  to  divine /ore^oodlnew .'  not  to  hell. 
But  to  this  earth. 

Bgrom,    An  Epistle  to  a  Oenilemam  in  the  Temple, 


So  to  poize 


Her  objects,  mimic  art  may  oft  attain : 

She  rules  the  fore-ground  s  she  can  swell  or  sink 

Its  surface ;  here  her  leafy  screen  oppose 

And  there  withdraw  ;  here  part  the  varying  gieens 

And  there  in  one  promiscuous  gloom  combine, 

As  best  befits  the  genius  oi  the  scene. 

J/ffjoM.     The  EngHth  Garden,  book  ii. 
•  Miltiades ;  whose  aid  ere  long 


FOUE. 


The  chiefs  of  Thrace,  already  on  their  ways 
Sent  by  the  vasmx* A  fore-knowing  maid  who  sits 
Upon  the  Delpnic  tripod,  shall  implore 
To  wield  their  sceptre. 

Akentide.    Pleaeuret  of  Imagination,  book  iii. 
The /ore -maj/  totters  unsustained  on  high: 
And  now  the  ih\p  fore-lifted  by  the  sea 
Hurls  the  tall  fabrick  backward  o*er  her  lee. 

Falconer.     The  Shipwreck,  can.  3. 
Does  it  not  obviously  carry  the  marks  of  a  plan,  a  system  of  things 
contrived  ajid  fore -ordained  by  Providence,  for  re  warding  virtue,  and 
punishing  vice  in  every  form  of  its  disorders. 

Blair.     Sermon  6.  vol.  iv.  p.  85. 
Forth  from  her  [Truth]  sacred  eye-lids  sent 
like  mom,  fore-rwmtng  radiance  went ; 
While  Honour,  hand-maid  late  assign'd, 
Upheld  her  lucid  train  behind. 

Brooket.     Fablet,     The  Female  Seducer*. 
The  fore-tail  then  secured  with  equal  care, 
Again  to  reef  the  main-sail  they  repair. 

Falconer.     The  Shipwreck,  can.  2. 
Eternal  mercy  hath  \\\  Jesus  realized  all  these  figures,  and  accom- 
plished the  great  redemption,  i\iMi  fore-thadowed  oi  old. 
Bishop  Home,     Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  474.     A  Commentarg   on  tht 
Paabns,  psalm  J 37. 

Above,  beneath,  within  thee,  and  without, 
All  things  fore-show  the  stroke,  and  clear  the  doubt. 
The  very  apoplex,  thy  swiftest  foe, 
Fore-warm  his  coming ;  and  approaches  slow. 

Harte,     The  Fision  of  Death. 
His  birth,  if  we  believe  Plutarch,  was  attended  by  prodigies ; /ofv- 
telling  the  future  eminence  and  lustre  of  his  character,  which  miphl 
have  passed,  he  says,  '*  for  idle  dreams,  had  not  the  event  soon  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  the  conviction." 

Middleton,     Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  p.  1.  sec.  1. 


POREB Y,  t.  c.  firth-hy,  out  by. 

Not  farre  away  [quoth  he]  he  hence  doth  wonne 
Forebu  a  fountaine,  where  I  late  him  left, 
Washing  his  body  wounds  that  through  the  Steele  were  cleft 
Spenaer.    Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  6. 

As  when  a  falcon  hath  with  nimble  flight 

Flowne  at  a  flush  of  ducks,/ore^y  the  brooke, 

llie  trembling  fouie  dismayd  with  dreadful!  sight 
Of  death,  the  which  them  almost  overtook, 
Doe  hide  thcmselues  from  her  astonyng  looke. 

Id,     Ih.  book  V.  can.  3. 

FO'RECAST,  V  *!  Fore,  and  cast.  See  Cast.  To 
Fo'recast,  n.  y-cast  in  one's  mind  before  hand. 
Fo'recasting.     j  Minshew. 

To  cast  or  throw  (met)  the  mind  or  thoughts  for- 
ward :  to  think,  to  meditate,  on  what  is  future,  on  what 
is  to  be  or  come  to  pass;  to  foresee  or  provide,  to 
anticipate. 

A  col  fox,  (ul  of  sleigh  iniquitee. 

That  in  the  grove  had  wonned  yeres  three, 

By  high  imagination  ,^rca«/. 

The  same  night  thurghout  the  hegges  brast 

Into  the  yerd. 

Chaucer,     The  Nonne*  Preestea  Tale,  v.  15223. 

But  l»v  hys  prudent  and /oreca«/y«^  councell  he  somewhat  stayed 
.ill  he  Tr  ui't  se  the  ayre  clere  and  no'darcke  cloude  nere  to  the  place 
where  rhe  h.^tes  were. 

HaU,     Henry  IV.     Theflret  Yere. 


In  thinges  perteining  to  this  presente  lyfe  ye  haue  a  witte  and  a 
forecaste:  but  in  thingis  belonging  to  iinmortalitie  ye  haue  no  sigfate 
at  all.  UdaU.     Luke,  ch.  ziL 

For  the  wilfy  inuencions,  forecastinges,  policies  disputatiSs  and 
other  laborious  affaires  of  Anseline  aboute  the  ouerthrowe  of  princely 
authoritye  and  vprearynge  of  Antichristes  tyrannye,  &c. 

Ba/e.     English  Votaries,  part  ii.  sig.  I  6. 
But  when  the  furious  fitt  was  overpast, 

His  cruel  facts  he  often  wonld  repent ; 
Yet,  wilful  man,  he  nei;er  would /breca*/, 
How  many  mischieves  should  ensure  his  heedlesse  haste. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  4. 
But.  Younger  brothers  call  you  them,  and  have  no  more  fore- 
cast f    I  am  ashamed  of  you. 

Wilkins.     The  Miseries  of  Inf arced  Marriage,  act  iv. 

Till  at  length 

Their  lords,  the  Philistines,  with  galher'd  powers 
Enter'd  Judea  seeking  mc,  who  then 
Safe  to  thy  rock  of  Elham  was  retir'd, 
Not  flying,  hxA  forecasting  in  what  place 
To  set  upon  them,  what  advantag'd  best 

Miltun.     Smnson  Agonistes,  1.  665. 
And,  vr^rWy  forecasting  to  evade 
Tlie  giant's  furious  arm,  about  him  wheel'd. 
With  restlesse  steps  aye  traversing  the  field. 

fVest.     Education. 

A  man  o'  the  town  dines  late,  but  soon  enough, 
With  reasonable /breca*/  and  dispatch, 
T*  ensure  a  side-box  station  at  half  price. 

Cowper.     The  Task,  book  ii. 
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FORE- 
CLOSE. 

FORK- 
HEAD. 


FORECLOSE,  Fr.  fordorre;  for^  French,  fon  or 
hon^  out;  and  dou\  Lat.  datuum^  from  daud-ere ; 
Fr.  ctorrc. 

To  shut  out  or  exclude,  to  block  out,  dose  up,  to 
/  debar.  For  the  Legal  application  of  the  word,  see  the 
citation  below  from  Blackstone ;  and  Mortgage. 

There  could  come  no  succour  uoto  the,  no  nor  any  victuals  be 
conueyed  in  for  theyr  reiiefe,  the  waies  being  foreehted  by  the 
enemy. 

Arthur  Goldyng,     Cetaar.     Copnmentariei,  book  iii.  fol.  66. 

Now  it  .fell|  out  so  that  the.continuall  rains  which  overflowed  all 
the  fields,  had  fbreelMed  and  stopped  the  passages  three  wayes 
betwene  bia  armies,  so  as  they  could  not  help  one  another. 

HoUanA.    Uvim,  fol.  298. 

You  resolve  notwithstanding,  to  proceed  in  your  own  way,  and  to 
make  i  show  of  saying  something,  though  you  find  yourself  already 
fvrechaedf  and  every  objection  obviated. 
WaierlantL    fFarks,  vol.  ii.  p.  265.    Annoer  to  Dr.  Whitby' »  Reply. 

Our  question  is  barely  upon  the  pleading  before  us,  whether  we 
have  a  sufficient  pleading  of  such  an  impeachment  as  can  fireclote 
the  bands  of  the  court  ? 
State  Trials.   Charlet  II.  Proctedimyw  agaimt  Edward  FitzharrU. 

The  mortgagee  may  either  compel  the  sale  of  the  estate,  in  order 
to  get  the  whole  of  nis  money  immediately ;  or  else  call  upon  the 
mortgagor  to  redeem  his  estate'  presently,  or  in  default  thereof,  to  be 
for  ever  fortchsed  from  redeeming  the  same,  that  is,  to  lose  his 
equity  of  redemption  without  possibilitv  of  recall 

Blackttome*     CammeniarieSf  book  ii.  ch.  z. 

FOREFEND,  as  we  say,  God  forfend  it,  i.  c.  May 
God  avert  or  prohibit  it ;  from  our /ore,  for  before,  and 
the  Fr.  defendre^  jyetare.  Skinner.  But  it  is  more 
probably  from  for,  i,  e.  forth,  Fr.fors,  tiud  fend;  (Lat. 
find-ere,^  used  only  in  ComposUion,  (arcere,  depeUere.') 

To  utterly  fend  or  defend ;  to  keep  otf,  to  ward  off; 
to  prohibit,  to  forbid,  to  avert. 

lliat  lawe  for/ended  to  weare  any  cbthyng  of  linsaye  wolsaye 
but  be  deaae  depryued  hymselfe  both  from  the  vse  of  wolle  and  flaxe. 

UdaU,    MarkcycWu 

What,  I  pray  you,  if  we  had  promised  and  undertooke,  that  the 
people  of  Rome  should  forsake  and  abandon  this  cittie  ?  or  set  fire 
OD  It?  or  not  have  magistrates,  senat,  or  lawes  any  longer  7  or  to  be 
governed  againe  by  kings  ?     Ood  forbid  and  fbrfend  that,  say  you. 

HoUund.     lAvim,  fol.  326. 

For  the  sacrament  of  baptisme  also  being  ministred  of  an  adulterer 
or  a  theefe  (which  Go<l  forfende  to  be  in  the  church)  doth  come  vnto 
the  receiuer  neuer  a  whit  the  worse. 

P«t.    Martyrt,  fol.  1060.     Epittte  of  Fohmamu  in  Defence  of 
Priett/  Marriage. 

FOREHEAD,  A.  S.fore-heafod;  Dutch,  veur-hoofH; 
fioju,  anterior  pars  capitis,  i.  e. 
The  front,  or  anterior  part  of  the  head  ;  above  the 

eyes. 

And  I  saigh,  and  lo  a  lomb  stood  on  the  Mount  of  Syon,  and  with 
him  an  hundride  thousynde  and  four  and  fourti  thousynde  hauynge 
his  name  and  the  name  of  his  fadir  writun  in  htr  forheedi*. 

fVielif     Apocalxps,  ch.  xiv. 

And  I  loked,  and  lo,  a  lamb  stode  on  the  Mount  Sion,  &  wyth  hym 
an  c  and  zliiii.  m.  hauynge  hys  father's  name  writte  in  their/ore- 
*««fe».  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

Her  flesh  so  tender 

That  with  a  brere  small  and  tender 
Men  might  it  cleue,  I  dare  well  saie 
Her/brA^ebie  frounceles  all  plaie. 

Chaucer.     The  Romant  of  the  Rote,  fol.  120. 
He  oommaunded,  but  if  they  auoided  the  citie  of  Rauenne,  by 
certayne  day  assigned,  that  menne  marken  hem  on  the  firhedde  with 
sfl  botte  yron,  and  chasen  hem  out  of  the  toune. 

Id.     Thefrtt  Booke  of  Boeciut,  foL  213. 

And  with  a  stroke  (as  he  was  wond'rous  strong,) 
He  cleft  his  crown  that  on  his  helm  he  wore, 

And  tore  his  plume,  that  to  his  heels  it  hung ; 
Then  with  a  second  bruisM  his  helm  before, 

That  it  hiB  forehead  pitifaWj  wrung. 

Drayton.     The  Battle  of  Aginamrt. 


It  was  the  question  of  the  rich  and  precious  Jewell  of  England,      FORE- 
to  which  his  bardie  adversarie   had  never  the  face  to  reply.    My     HEAD. 

refuter's  forehead  [is  stronger  with  a  weaker  wit ;  let  him  trie  here  

the  power  of  audacitie.  FOREIGN. 

Bishop  Hall,     Honour  of  the  Married  Clergie,  book  i.  sec.  3.       v 
A'savory  dish,  a  homely  treat 
Where  all  is  plain,  where  all  is  neat. 
Without  the  stately  spacious  room^ 
The  Persian  carpet,  or  the  Tyrian  loom, 
Clear  up  the  cloudy  ybreAeoc^  of  the  great. 

Dryden,    Horace.     Ode  29.  book  iii. 
Our  grandmothers,  they  teil  us,  wore 
Their  fardingale  and  their  bandore. 
Their  pinnen,  forehmd.clQth,  and  ruff. 
Content  with  their  own  cloth  and  stuff. 

Kiny.     The  Art  of  Love,  part  xii. 
We  saw  no  emotion  of  your  mind,  none  of  your  body;  no  striking 
jom  forehead,  or  your  thigh ;  no  stamping  with  your  foot. 

Middieton.     Life  of  Cicero,  sec.  2.  vol.j.  p.  161. 

FOREIGN,    ^      Fr.  forain  ;    It.  forestier ;    Sp. 

Fo'reigner,       yforaneo.     From  Lat.  foreo,  foris, 

Fo'reignness.  J  (from  Gr.  (t>opa.  Dor.  for  Ovpa.)  Fr. 
fors,  forth,  out.  Equivalent  to  the  A.  S.  uUlandisc ; 
Dutch,  uiilandsch,  outlandish;  Dutch,  uiUander,  an 
outlander. 

Out,  or  away  from,  external;  and  consequently, 
extraneous,  amoved  or  removed,  alien^  strange,  irrele- 
vant. 

Of  the  number  of  which  accusours,  one  Baailius  that  whilome  was 
chased  out  of  the  kynges  seruice,  is  now  compelled  in  accusyug  of 
my  name,  for  nede  of  foraine  mony. 

Chaucer.     Thejlnt  Boohe  of  Boeciut,  fol.  213. 

For  if  that  name  of  gentillesse  be  referred  to  renoune  and  clere- 
nesse  of  linage,  than  isgentil  name  buta/oroin  thing,  that  is  to  say, 
to  hem  that  glorifien  hem  of  her  linage. 

Id.     The  third  Boohe  of  Boeciut,  fol.  224. 

Foraine  gentilnesse  ne  maketh  thee  nat  gentiU. 

Id.    lb. 

Yea  prosperous  pastimes  these  may  bee  iustly  counted,  by  which 
he  [King  Edgat]  also  made  euident  to  the  whole  world,  that  as  he 
wisely  knew  the  ancient  bounds  and  limits  of  this  British  empire,  so 
that  .he  could  and  would  royally,  iustly,  and  triumphantly  enioy 
the  same,  spite  of  the  Deuil,  and  maugre  the  force  of  any  foraine 
potenUte.      Hahhtyt.     Foyage,  Sfc.  vol.  i.  fol.  8.     King  Edgar. 

The  Jews  did  in  manier  interprete  the  name  of  neighbour,  to  ex- 
tende  no  ferther  but  to  menne  of  their  owne  nacion,  supposing  that 
it  was  lawfull  for  them  to  hate  alienes  and  foreinourt,  and  to  leat 
them  alone  without  dooyng  them  any  bcnefite  or  good  at  all. 

Udall.     Luke,  ch.  x. 
Which  that  those  knights  likewise  mote  undersUnd, 
And  witnesse  forth  aright  in  forrain  land. 
Taking  them  up  unto  her  stately  throne. 

Where  they  mote  heare  the  matter  throughly  scand 
On  either  part,  she  placed  th'  one  on  the  one, 
Th'  other  on  th'  other  side,  and  neare  them  none. 

Spenter.     Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  can.  9. 

He  who  is  not  trusted  with  his  own  actions,  his  drift  not  being 
known  to  be  evil,  and  standing  to  the  hazard  of  law  and  penalty, 
has  no  great  argument  to  think  himself  reputed  in  the  commonwealth 
wherein  he  was  born,  for  other  than  a  fool  or  a  foreigner. 

Milton.     Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

So  Dryden,  not  contented  with  the  fame 

Of  his  own  works,  though  an  immortal  name, 

To  lands  remote  sends  forth  his  learned  Muse, 

The  noblest  seeds  of  foreign  wit  to  choose. 
Granville.     To  Dryden.     On  the  Trantlation  of  the  Ancient  Poets. 

Rebels  were  sainted, /or ei^ert  did  reign. 

Outlaws  returned,  preferment  to  obtain, 

With  frogs  and  toads,  and  all  their  croaking  train. 

Dryden.    Suwn  Cuique, 

He  [the  Catholic}  was  rendered  a  foreigner  in  his  native  land 
only  because  he  retained  the  religion  along  \%ith  the  property  handed 
down  to  him  from  those,  who  had  been  the  old  inhabitants  of  that 
land  before  him. 

Burke.     Speech  at  Bristol,  previous  to  the  Election 
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FOR 


FOR 


FORE- 
KNOW. 

FOREN- 

SICK. 


FOREKNCyW,    n 

FOREKNO'WABLE, 
FORBKNO'WBR, 
F0REKN(/wiNa, 
FOREKNC/WLEBOE, 


Dutch, 
vorkennen. 


vtur-kennen ;    Ger. 


Fort^  and  know;  A.  S.  ctulw- 
an.    To  know  before;  to  have 
a  prescieace  of,  a  foresight  or 
providence  ;  to  foresee,  to  foreweet,  q.  o. 

No  fonoth  (qd  she)  for  tile  deuine  light  nioaeth  beforne  ind  seeth 
all  the  futures,  aod  clepeth  hem  syen,  and  retouraeth  hem  to  the 
proper  prescience  of  his  proper  koovring,  ne  he  enter-chaogeth  Dot« 
so  as  thou  wenest  y*  stoundea  of  ^%  foreknowing, 

Chmetr.    The JSfth  B^oke  of  Boedm,  hi  242, 
Marke  also  this,  that  there  is  nothing  hyd  and  vnknoweu  vnto  the 
liorde ;  so  that  it  is  manifest  and  playne  hereby,  that  he  hoth/wretnew, 
and  willingly  suffered  whatsoetier  besnffend  for  our  cause. 

UeUUl.    Marke,  ch.  xiii. 

Now  for  the  illes  and  displeaaufes  wliiche  J9  bane  suffered  for  my 
sake,  take  the  inheritaunce  of  the  heauenly  kingdome,  whiche  by  the 
proutdence  of  God  and  br  lib  determtnacioo,  was  prepared  for  you 
of  God  ^e/oreknower  ot  al  thinges,  before  the  world  was  msde. 

Id.    MattheWf  ch.  xxv. 
These    straunge   tokens   or  she  wings,  prophecy!  ngs   and  fore- 
knowynget,  and  forepercoiyynget  of  thpges  to  folowe  and  come : 
what  other  thynge  do  tiiey  declare,  &c. 

Id,     F/ower9  of  loHne  peaking,  p.  56. 

On  the  other  side,  yf  he  by  his  foreknowkdge  perceaue  me  to  be 

dampned,  no  prayers  in  the  world  are  able  to  profit  me,  forasmuch  as 

his   prescience   cannot  be  disappointed  Tor  chaunged,  Ueryly   this 

croked  dilemma,  or  false  subtyle  argument  hath  seduced  very  many. 

FUher.     On  Prayer.     A  Godfy'TVeaiiie,  sig.  C  4. 

Naught  unto  them  this  general  wrack  foreshowes. 

Men,  angels,  no,  not  Christ  (as  man) /oreibioic;«. 

Stirkng.     Domnet-day.     The  third  Howr* 
It  is  certainly  foreknowable  what  they  will  do  in  such  and  such 
circumstances.  More.    Divine  Diahguet, 

Every  thing  that  ia  future  God  sees  it  will  come  to  pass,  and  yet, 
V  o-^yvtftv  vaLvrttf  aSrut  wfiytttvfAt^if,  the/oreknower  is  not  cause  of 
all  thii  we /in-eknou-n. 

Hammond.  fVork$,  vol.  i.  fol.  701.  The  third  Letter  of  Pre^ 
tcienee. 
So  that,  if  thou  wilt  weigh  his  foreknowledge^  unth  which  be 
discemeth  all  things,  thou  wilt  more  rightly  esteeme  it  to  be  the 
knowledge  of  a  never  fading  instant,  than  a  foreknowledge  as  of  a 
thing  to  come. 

Boeciut.     Philotophiea!  Comfort,  (1609.)  book  t.  pr.  6. 

__..^_ If  I  foreknew 

Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault. 
Which  had  no  less  prov'd  certain  unforeknown. 

Milton.     Paradise  l/M,  book  iii.  I.  117. 

Is  there  no  leemrog  repugnancy  in  maintaining  that  the  same  act 
is  certain,  as  being/breibiotr/i;  uncertain,  as  depending  on  the  will 
of  a  free  agent  ? 

Waterland.     JV^if,  vol.  iii.  p.  391.     A  second  Defence  of  tome 
Querie;  qu.  21. 

Since  therefore  neither  the  foreknowledge  of  Ood  nor  the  liberty  of 
man,  can  without  a  plain  contradiction  be  denied ;  it  follows  unavoid- 
ably, that  the  foreknowledge  of  God  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  man. 

Clarke,     Sermon  13.  vol.  iii  p.  180. 
Nor  hath  Jove  given  us  to  foreknow 

When  the  rich  years  of  virtue  shall  succeed  ; 
Yet  bold  and  daring  on  we  go, 
Contriving  schemes  of  many  a  mighty  deed. 

fVeti,    Eleventh  Nemean  Ode. 

FORE'NSICK.l      Lat.  foreruis,  from  forum.     See 
Fore'nsical.      J  the  Quotation  from  Watts. 

The  matter  of  fact  being  most  evident  to  the  contrary,  and  it  being 
most  prompt  aod  proper,  thai  words  used  either  among  the  Greeks  or 
Hebrews  in  fbrimeoal  sences,  nuy  be  bent  by  Christian  writers  to  a 
sacred. 
Hammona.     fVorka,  toL  i.  fol.  439.     Of  the  Power  of  the  Keys,  S^e. 

By  the  same  reason,  speaking  peace  hveHntmforenaicumf  a  foren- 
aeeai  act ;  property  belonging  to  court  proceedings,  or  holding  ana- 
logy with  sentence  in  a  court 
Goodwin.    Works,  vol.  v.  fol.  286.     Of  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Thefornm  was  a  public  place  in  Rome,  where  lawyers  and  orators 
made  their  s{teeches  before  the  proper  judge  in  matters  of  property, 


'I     A.  S.  fore-neon;  D.  veur-nen  ; 
f  Ger.  vorsehen;  8 we.  foerefc^prm- 


or  in  cnmmal  cases,  to  accuse  or  excuse,  to  complain  or  defend :    FOREN- 
tbenoe  all  sorts  of  disputations  in  public  assemblies,  or  courts  of      SICK.. 
j  ustice,  where  several  persona  make  their  distinct  speeches  for  or  against  — 

any  person  or  thing  whatsoever,  but  more  especially  in  civU  mattcn,  FORESEE. 
may  come  under  the  name  of  forensic  disputes. 
Watts,  The  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  OfFbrenne  Ditpuiett  ch.x\t. 

Lactantius,  from  ^forentiek  lawyer  now  became  an  advocate  for 
Christianity,  found  nothing  so  much  hindered  its  reception  with  the 
learned,  as  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment ;  which,  their  tmiversal 
principle,  that  God  could  not  be  uigiy,  directly  oppoaed. 

fVarburton,     The  Divine  Legation,\(iMk  iiL  ace  K 

PORESE'E, 

Forese'er, 

Fo'resioht,         ^tndere^  to  $ee  before. 

Forbsi'ghtpul.  )  To  iee  before;  tc,  any  thing 
happens  or  comes  to  pass ;  any  thing  ftitare  or  that  can 
or  may,  or  is  to,  be. 

He  seeketh  to  foresee  the  peril  of  thy  fall ; 

He  findeth  out  thy  faults,  and  wames  thee  of  them  all. 

Unceriaine  Auetors.     The  Praise  qfa  tme  PHend. 

Not  that  hj9  foreknowledge  forceth  them  to  bee  nought  but  for  tt  is 
impossible  for  them  to  bee  noubt,  but  y*  hys  infinite  foretigkt  must 
nedes  from  the  beginning /bre««e  it. 

Sir  Thomas  More.     Workes,  fol.  1071.   The  Answer  to  tkePoysoned 
Booke,  Sfc. 

I  must  nedes  in  hart  thinke  and  with  mouth  confesse  and  sale,  that 
vou  be  a  sore  frend,  and  trustye  counsailour,  a  vigilant  foresear,  a 
very  louer  of  your  countrey,  a  naturall  countreyman. 

Halt,    Richard  III.     The  second  Yere, 
He  well/ereaew,  how  that  the  Roman  courage, 

Impatient  of  pleasure's  faint  desires. 
Through  idleness  would  tume  to  civill  rage 
And  be  her  selfe  the  matter  of  her  fires. 

Spenser.     The  Ruins  of  Rome. 

But  Lau.  Val.Ii.  4.  ele.  ca.  13.  saith  in  this  wise  he  is  called  in  Latine 
thdtus,  that  lacketh  experience  in  thynges,  and  knowlage  of  the 
worlde,  nor  hath  no  foresygki  in  thynges  to  come. 

Uda/l.  Flowers  of  Latine  Speaking,  p.  107. 
Adding  that  God  foreseeing  iieu»t  Umt  Xxm^rt,  how  qualified 
every  one  will  be,  sees  also  the  causes  that  he  will  be  so,  mean  while 
hxs  foreseeing  is  not  the  cause  of  their  being  what  they  are,  but  tbougb 
strange,  saith  he,  yet  'tis  true,  rl  Uifaw  aSnw  rtZ  rMtU  ttuu  r^o 
fff^  muTw  vfiyftvn,  the  thing  future  is  the  cause  that  «uch  a  fore~ 
knowledge  is  had  of  it,  for  it  doth  not  because  it  was  known  come  to 
pass,  but  because,  {\fi.%k.Xi  Uw^m)  it  was  to  come  to  pass,  it  was 
knowD. 

Hammond.     Works,  sq\.  i.  fol.  70.     The  third  Letter  of  Prescience. 
At  length  the  foolish  file  wxthoxX  foresight, 
As  be  that  did  all  daunger  quite  despise, 
Toward  those  parts  came  flying  carelesslie. 
Where  hidden  was  his  hateinll  enemie. 

Id,    Mwopotmm, 
Give  us  foreatghtfitl  minds ;  give  ns  minds  to  obey 
Vf  hat  foresight  tells;  our  thoughts  upon  the  knowledge  stay, 
Sidney.    Arcadia,  book  ii.  p.  378. 

Not  Troy  itself,  though  built  by  hands  divine. 
Nor  Priam,  nor  his  people,  nor  his  line. 
My  mother,  nor  my  brothers  of  renown, 
Wnose  valour  yet  defends  th*  unhappy  town  t 
Not  these,  nor  all  their  fates  which  I  foresee, 
Are  half  of  that  concern  I  have  for  thee. 

Dryden.    Homer,     Iliad,  book  ti. 

Tis  very  reasonable  to  apprehend,  that  God,  without  influencing 
men's  wills  by  his  power,  yet  by  his  foresight  cannot  but  have  as 
much  certainer  knowledge  of  future  free  events,  than  either  men  or 
angels  can  possibly  have,  as  the  perfection  of  his  nature  is  greater  than 
that  of  theirs.  Clarke,     Sermon  13.  vol.  iii.  p.  180. 

For  fame,  for  honest  fame  we  strive, 
But  not  to  struggle  half  alive, 
And  drag  a  miserable  being, 
Its  end  still  fearing  and  fore$eeing, 

Lloyd,     The  Puff. 

A  disposition  to  expence  was  complained  of ;  to  that  I  opposed, 
not  mere  retrenchment,  but  a  system  of  economy,  which  would  make 
a  random  expense  without  plan  or  foresight,  in  future  not  easily  prac* 
ticable.  Burke,    Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord, 
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FOREST. 


roRKST.     FCREST, 
Fo'rested, 
Fo'rester, 
Fo'rbstt, 
Fo'rest^beab, 
Fo'rest-bill, 
Fo'rest-born, 

F(/rB8T-CR0WNE0, 

Fi/rest-curtain, 
Fc/rbst-olade, 

F</REfiT-MONARCH> 

Fc/rest-oak, 
Forrest- NYMPH, 
Fo''re8t-walk, 
Fo^rest-wooo. 


Ft.  forest;  It.  foreda;  Sp. 
Jloresta  ;  Low  Lat.  forata  ;  D. 
forest;  Ger.  fonUforeU.  Fo» 
retter  is  not  uDcommonly  con- 
tracted into  firtitr  or  foker, 

VossiuB  (de  Ft/.  lib.  ii.  c.  6)  is 
in  doubt  whether  fomtutn  be 
^of  Latin  origin,  and  so  called, 
quia  fons  etie<,  site  extra  urbtm^ 
et  agroi^  or  whether  rather  the 
Gauls  and  others  received  it  from 
the  Normans.  Spelman  says, 
so  called  from  the  adverb  fork 
or  foraa^  quari  pars  forastica 
»eu  exterior^  hoc  est^  foris  culta 
et  habitaia,  Su.  Gallis,  fir.  and  reU;  Italis,  fort^  and 
rata:  illud  notent  quod  foris  restat  Thus  (he  adds)  a 
desert,  a  place  detarted  and  abandoned  to  wild  beasts. 
He  quotes  from  the  Book  (gut  Niger  dicitur,  t'.  e.  the 
Blade  Book  of  the  Exchequer,)  foresta  regU  est  iuta 
ferarum  mansio:  quari  feresta,  hoc  ed,  ferarum  statio : 
this  opinion  is  ridiculed  by  Camden.  Others  (as  Du 
Cange  notices)  from  firii  itent,  Wachter  derives  the 
Ger.  font,  from  the  verb,  Juren.  paecere^  nutrire.  to 
feed,  to  nourish  ;  as  the  Lat.  nemui  from  the  Gr.  v4fuiy^ 
to  feed.  Grotius  (he  tells  us)  derives  from  hordt  in 
(Eoglish,  hurst,  q.v.)  h  being  changed  into  f  AforeU^ 
DO  doubt,  was  a  place  of  forclosure  or  exclusion,  a  place 
from  which  the  many  were  excluded  or  shut  out ;  and 
to  this  effect, — Cotgrave,  (though  probably  wrong  in 
the  component  parts  of  the  word,) 

Ft.  forest;  s^forresi:  a  great  (and  privileged)  wood 
or  woody  wilderness ;  some  (Frenchmen)  have  generally 
interpreted  it  (from  the  Latin  words, /^m,  andito,)  a 
place  whereto  the  access  and  entry  is  forbidden,  by  the 
owner,  unto  others ;  and  hence,  it  seems,  that  privi- 
leged fishings  or  large  waters  (wherein  none  but  the 
Lords  thereof  could  fish)  were  also  termedy^rei^. 

Game  of  bondes  ne  loaede  y  noa,  &  wylde  best, 
Aod  hfs/oreatU  hf%  wodes  &  mest  ^e  N^we  Foreti, 

JL  Giouct$ter,  p.  375. 
Ke  tbat  bailif,  n^/omter,  ne  Boffrede  bom  nower  come, 
To  aowe,  oe  to  otber  thing,  that  hor  bestes  nere  inomo. 

Id.  p  499. 
In  HuBt^gtonichire  ye  kfng  in  baty^eir 
A  monetn  \bj,  to  spire  for  wood  &  wildc  beste. 
.  Fonten  did  aomoun,  enquered  vp  it  doun 
Whilk  men  of  touD  had  taken  bis  ven^un. 

K  Brunne^  p.  112. 

Lowede  mon  to  laborie.  lordes  to  honte 

In  frythes  and  In  forettn,  for  fox  aod  o^r  bestes. 

Fieri  Fhukman,     Vision,  p.  l^. 

So  on  a  day  he  laved  him  doune  to  slepe, 
And  so  btfel  that  m  slepe  him  thought 
That  in  k  foreti  he  walked  to  wepe 
For  lotte  of  her,  y*  bim  these  paines  wrought 

Chaucer.     TheJ{fth  Booke  of  Tnilut,  fol.  191 . 

An  borne  be  bare,  the  baudrik  was  of  greoe, 
Af^rtter  was  be  sotbely  as  I  gesse. 

Id,    The  Froio0U9,  rAl7. 

And  teche  in  thtfireei  abonte 
Some  wild  place  tbat  it  were. 
To  cast  him  out  of  honde  there : 
So  tbat  som  beste  hym  maie  deuoure 
Where  as  no  man  hym  shall  succour. 

Oower.    Omf.  Am,  book  Ui.  IbL  49. 
VOL.  XXII. 


After  that  was  hewed  k  rad  a  charlerof  pardon  cScemyng  y*  said    froREST 
cause,  &  a  c86rmacoo  of  j*  statutes  of  y*  firett,  with  many  other  v^^    -^!» 
actes  ft  statutes  before  graiktcd  of  the  kyng.  ^^^^^^ 

Fa^an,  vol.  ii.     Aimo  1264. 

So  the  Frenchmen  tnd  Scottes  retouraed  rato  Scotlande  the  same 
way  they  came,  and  when  they  came  into  Scotllde  they  founde  the 
countrey  destro^jred,  but  the  people  of  the  countre  dyd  sette  but  lytell 
thereby,  and  said  bowe  with  tbre  or  four  poles,  shortely  they  wolde 
make  agayne  their  booses,  for  they  had  saued  moche  of  their  catayW 
in  tlie.^et/et. 

Ltrd  Bernerw,    Froimari,    OrM^e,  vol.  il  eh.  zr. 

How  princely  purple  keepes  her  shoulders  light,  how  trim  her  hearas 
With  gold  are  Tender  knit,  her  quiuer  gorgepus  how  she  beares, 
And  dreadful  launce  of  length,  and  point^  like  to/btiert  speares. 
Fkaer,     Vtrgii.    JgWmJM,  book  vti.  sig  X  2. 

But  to  do  something  that  were  strange  and  new, 
Wherefore  (I  ask  you)  came  we  to  this  shore  ? 
Upon  these  French  our  fathers  won  renown. 
And  with  their  swords  we'll  hew  yon  ybr««r  down. 

Drayton.     The  Battie  of  AgvwmM. 
Aod  at  New  Fbreeft  foot  into  the  sea  do  fall. 
Which  every  day  bewail  that  deed  so  foil  of  dread^ 
Whereby  she  (now  so  proud)  became  trnXforetted, 

Id,    Foijf'oMom,  song  2. 
For  first  this^rcar^r,  of  all 

That  Silvius  had  to  name, 
To  whom  the  lot  being  cast  doth  fall, 
Doth  thus  begin  the  game. 

Id,     The  Mvte^  Eiymtm.    Nymphai  6. 
So  as  they  gazed  after  her  awhile, 
Lo,  where  a  griesly/M/er  foorth  did  rush. 

Speneer.    Faerit  Qtteene,  book  iii.  can.  1. 


For  then  their  sylvan  kind  most  highly  honoured  \ 
When  the  whole  country's  face  ^Mforeety,  and  we 
Liv*d  loosely  in  the  weilds,  which  now  thus  peopled  be. 

DrajfUm,     Poiy-oibioH,  song  22. 

Whose  hand  is  that  the  forrett-beare  doth  licke  I 
Not  his  that  spoyles  her  young  before  her  face. 

Shaktpeare.    Henry  VI,    Third  Pari,  fol.  154. 
Where  the  third  brother  him  did  sore  assay, 
And  drove  at  him  with  all  his  might  and  mayne 
Aybrta/-Mtf,  vrhich  both  his  hands  did  strayne. 

^teiuer.    Faerie  Qateene,  book  iiL  can.  5. 
But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is,^rret/-6onte. 
And  hath  bin  tutoi^d  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies,  by  his  vnclile. 
Whom  ne  reports  to  be  a  great  magi  ti  an. 

Shahepeare,    Am  You  Like  It,  fol.  206. 

While  you  haue  fed  vpon  nw  seignories, 
Dispark'd  my  parkes,  and  feird  my  forreti  woods. 

Id.    Bickard  IL  fol.  33. 
And  as  she  lends  her  eve  to  Bruge's  lofty  sight, 
t^t  forett-nymph  mild  Morff  doth  kindly  her  invite, 
To  see  within  her  shade  what  pastime  she  could  make. 

Drayton,     Poly-olbion,  song  8. 
A  milk-white  hind,  immortal  and  unchang'd, 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  foreei  rang'd ; 
Without  unspotted,  innocent  within, 
She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin. 

Dryden,     7!!^  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

— — — ^  While  slong  the  forett-y/ade 
The  wild  deer  trip,  and  often  turning  gaze 
At  early  passenger. 

T%om§oH,    Sununer,  1727. 
Then  toils  for  beasts,  and  lime  for  birds  were  found, 
And  deep-mouth'd  dogs  did /brett-walhe  surround. 

Dryden.     Virgii.    Oeoryica,  book  i. 

It  is  not  the  oak,  the  ash,  or  the  elm,  or  any  of  the  robust  trees  of 
the  fereti,  which  we  consider  as  beautiful;  they  are  awful  and 
muesticki  they  inspire  a  sort  of  reverence. 

Burke.    On  the  SuUime  and  Beauii/ki, 
2 1  241 
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FOREST.       FoTMtt  tre  w«st«  groundi  belonging  to  tbe  king,  replenished  with 
.  ^'>  ill  maooer  of  chjise  or  venery  ;  which  are  under  the  kiog*s  protection^ 

^    "^     for  the  sake  of  his  recreation  and  delight. 

Bhckttone,     Cutnmentarie9y  book  V  ch.  viit. 

It  will  be  found,  that  dW/orett  and  game  laws  were  introduced  into 
Europe  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  policy  as  gave  birth  to  the 
feodal  system,  when  those  swarms  of  barl»arians  issued  from  their 
northern  hive,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  present  king- 
doms of  Europe,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Western  Empire. 

Id.     lb.  book  ii.  ch.  xxvii. 

Plants  rais'd  with  tenderness  are  seldom  strong  ', 
Man's  coltish  disposition  asks  the  thong ; 
And  without  discipline  the  fav'rite  child, 
like  a  neglected  foreater  runs  wild. 

Cowper.     Progreu  of  Error, 

The  numerous  host,  from  side  to  side, 
Spread  destruction  wild  and  wide, 
From  Argoed's  summits,  forest-crown* d^ 
To  steep  Arfyndd's  utmost  bound. 

Whitehead,     The  Battle  of  Argoed  Uwyfain, 
Thy  hand  shall  lift  him  from  the  dreary  couch, 
Pillowing  his  head  with  swelling  hillocks  green, 
While,  all  around,  a/omZ-ciir/am  spreads 
Its  waving  folds,  and  blesses  his  repose. 

Mason,     The  Engi'uh  Garden,  book  ii. 

Such  imag*r7  of  greatness  ill  became, 
A  nameless  dwelling,  and  an  unknown  name  ! 
Instead  oi  foreet'numareht,  and  their  train. 
The  unambitioas  rose  bedeck  *d  tbe  plain. 

UarU.    E»ihgiuM,  or  iAe  CharUahk  Maiotk 
But  Csncy,  from  the  thickets  brown. 
The  glades  thst  wear  a  conscious  frown, 
The  forest-oaks,  that  pale  and  lone, 
Nod  to  the  blast  with  hoarser  tone, 
Rough  glens,  and  sullen  water -falls,   / 
Her  bright  ideal  offspring  calls. 

Warton.     Ode  7.     To  a  FYiend,  (1750,) 

Definition.  -^  FoREST  is  legally  defined  at  great  length  and  with 
much  particularity  by  Manwood  in  his  Treatise  and  Dit- 
course  of  the  Lawes  of  the  Forest,  Sfc,  •*  It  is,"  he  says,  •*  a 
certen  territorieof  wooddy  grounds  and  fruitfuU  pastures, 
priviledqre^  for  wild  beasts  and  fowles  of  Forrest,  Chase 
and  Warren,  to  rest  and  abide  in,  in  the  safe  protectid 
of  the  King,  for  his  princely  delight  and  pleasure ; 
which  territory  of  groud  so  priviledged  is  meered  and 
bounded  with  unremoveable  markes,  meeres,  and  boun- 
daries, either  knowd  by  matter  of  record,  or  els  by  pre- 
scription ;  and  also  replenished  with  wilde  Beasts  of 
Venerie  or  Chase,  and  with  great  coverts  of  Vert  for 
the  succour  of  the  said  wild  Beastes  to  have  their  abode 
in :  for  the  preservation  and  continuance  of  which  said 
place,  together  with  the  Vert  and  Venison,  there  are 
certen  particuler  Lawes,  priviledges  and  Officers,  belong- 
ing to  the  same,  meete  for  that  purpose,  that  are  onely 
proper  unto  a  Forrest  and  not  to  any  other  place."   (I.  i.) 

Ant  quity.  The  Forests  of  England,  with  the  exception  of  the 
New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  are  of  such  high  antiquity 
that  there  is  not  any  record  of  their  origin.  Manwood, 
with  the  usual  love  of  the  writers  of  his  day  for  pressing 
every  possible  authority  into  their  service  which  by  any 
violence,  however  great,  they  think  may  be  made  to  bear 
on  their  subject,  goes  at  once  to  Holy  Writ,  not  for  the 
origin,  but  for  the  existence  of  Forests  among  the 
Kings  of  Israel.  •*  In  what  place  of  the  worid,  or  in 
what  time  they  did  first  begin,  no  man  can  certainly 
tell.  We  read  in  the  50  Psalme  of  David,  verse  10, 
whereas  David  speaking  in  the  person  of  God  saith, 
'  I  will  take  no  biillock  out  of  thy  house,  nor  he-goats 
out  of  the  foalds,  for  all  the  beasts  of  the  Forrest  are 
mine,  and  so  are  the  cattels  upon  a  thousand  hilles :' 
hereby  we  may  gather,  that  there  were  Forrests  of  wild 
beastes  in  the  Prophet  David's  time.  And  likewise  in  the 


181  Psalme,  verse  the  6,  the  woords  are  these,  *  Lo  we  roREST. 
heard  of  it  at  Euphrates,  and  found  it  in  the  fidds  of  the  ' 
Forrests.'  By  this  we  may  likewise  gather,  that  there 
were  Forrests  in  the  time  of  King  David.  Polidore 
Virgile,  in  his  Booke  de  InveniorHms  rerumt  saith  that 
Forrestes,  Parkes,  and  Warrens,  were  first  made  by 
Fulvius  Herpinus,  which  was  before  the  comming  of 
Christ.  We  read  likewise  in  the  French  CrojiicU  of 
John  Crispin,  (fol.  193,)  that  Philip  of  Macedonia  had 
Forrests  to  hunt  in,  for  places  of  recreation  and  delight ; 
so  then  if  Forrestes  were  in  his  time^  they  were  bdfore 
the  coming  of  Christ.  We  read  that  Canutus  the  Dane 
and  King  of  this  land  made  ceHein  Canons  or  Lawes 
for  Forrestes  in  the  yeere  of  our  Lord  1016,  but 
Forrestes  were  heer  in  England  before  his  time."  (II.  5.) 

Canute's  Forest  Laws  are  given  in  Latin  by  Holin-  Forest  Lawi 
shed  **  very  barbarouslie  translated."  The  Chronider  **^  Can»»««- 
adds,  "  neither  are  anie  of  the  ancient  laws  prescribed 
for  their  maintenance  before  the  days  of  Canute  now  to 
be  had ;  sith  time  hath  so  dealt  with  them  that  they 
are  perished  and  lost,  (i.  346,  ed.  1807.)  Canute  made 
also  the  following  Edict  at  Winchester  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  as  Manwood  has  translated  it,  (II.  2,) 
**I  will  and  graunt  that  each  one  shall  be  worthie  of 
such  venerie  as  he  by  hunting  can  take  eyther  in  the 
playnes,  or  in  the  woods  within  his  own  fee  or  dominion'; 
but  each  man  shall  abstaine  from  my  venerie  in  every 
place,  where  I  will  that  my  beasts  shall  have  firme 
peace  and  quietnes  upon  paine  to  forfeit  as  much  as  a 
roan  may  forfet.* 

This  King's  later  Constitutions  (which  are  printed 
by  Spelman,  (Gloss,  ad  v.  Foresta,)  as  well  as  by 
Holinshed,)  are  not  couched  in  an  equally  liberal  spirit. 
In  the  Edict  given  above,  he  permits  the  landed  pro- 
prietor to  kill  game  on  his  own  ground ;  but  mark  the 
severity  of  punishment  which  is  decreed  by  the  follow- 
ing dauses,  if  he  is  incautious  enough  to  sport  in  a 
Forest,  22.  Si  liber  aliquis  feram  Forestte  ad  cursutn. 
impulerit,  sive  casu,  sive  pr€ehabitd  voluntate^  ita  vt 
cursu  celeri  cogaiur  Fera  anhelare,  decern  solidis  Regi 
emendet^  si  iUibtralis  dvpliciler  emendet,  si  servus  cartat 
corio,  23.  Si  vero  harum  aliquot  (aliquam?)  inter- 
fecerit,  solvai  dupliciter  et  persolvat,  sUqve  pretii  ma 
reus  contra  Regent,  24.  Sed  si  Regalem  feram  quatn 
Angli  Staggon  appellant^  altemter  coegerit  anhdare^ 
alter  per  unum  annum,  alter  per  duos  careat  libertalc 
naturaU :  si  vero  servus,  pro  uilegato  habeatur  quern 
Angli  Frendlesman  vocant,  25.  Si  vero  occiderit^ 
amiitat  liber  scutum  libertatis,  si  sit  itliberalis  careat 
libertate,  si  servus  vitd.  Not  all  the  cruelty  of  the 
Forest  Laws,  therefore,  is  chargeable  upon  the  Nor- 
mans ;  here  a  Scandinavian  Code  inflicts  a  fine  or  a 
flogging  upon  him  who  even  unintentionally  puts  oat 
of  breath  a  Beast  of  the  Forest.*  The  Royd  Stag",  ir 
the  same  offence  be  committed  against  him,  demands 
two  years'  imprisonment,  or  that  deprival  of  dl  privi- 
leges and  utter  exclusion  from  mankind,  which  is  im* 

*  These  are  usually  reckoned  to  be  tbe  Hart,  tbe  Hind,  the  Hmte, 
the  Bear,  and  the  Wolf;  but  in  tbe  27th  CUuae  of  Caoutn's  Edict, 
Hares  are  reclconed  among  animals,  which  although  not  benats  of  the 
Forest,  yet  as  they  lie  inter  septa  et  sepes  Fhrestee,  are  not  to  bo 
hunted  with  impunity,  emendationi  sultf'acent  s  and  Wolvet  am 
accounted  especially  obnoxious,  and  may  be  killed  at  pleanim. 
Vu/pes  et  Lupi  nee  Foresta  nee  Veneris  habentur^  et  proimde  car— a 
interfectio  nutii  emendationi  sufy'acet. 

Spelman  observes,  that  amittat  Hber  scutum  JJbertatiM  in  A* 
25th  Clause  implies  armorum  ademptio,  a  puoishmeDt  attoadod  v^^ 
great  dishonour. 
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FOREST,  plied  by  the  terrific  word  Frendleaman  ;  and  the  death 
^— v^^  of  this  noble  animal  can  be  expiated  by  no  less  than 

ahnilar  loss  of  life  in  the  i^oble  serf. 
^llliun  the      But  however  tyrannous  in  some  respects  the  Royal 


Cooqt 


The  New 

Forwr. 


ordhFiances  respecting  Forests  mi^ht  be  before  the  Con- 
quest, that  event,  no  doubt,  increased  the  misery  of  the 
Elfish  a  thousand  fold,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  forced  to  provide  for  the  diversion  of  the  vic- 
torious invader.  The  devastation  occasioned  by  the 
erection  of  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire  was  so  ex- 
tensive and  so  cruel,  that  notwithstanding  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  contemporary  Historians,  it  has  not 
always  been  credited  by  later  writers.  Florence  of 
Worcester,  who  wrote  at  the  very  time,  speaks  thus, 
jtiMU  Regis  Gulieimi  itnhrisy  hominibua  fugatUy  domu 
bus  temirutis^  ecdenii  destructis,  terra  femrum  tantum 
eoUbatwr  hahitalione,  (sub  ann.  1100,)  almost  the 
same  expressions  are  employed  by  Symeon  of  Durham, 
in  relating  the  death  of  William  Rufus.  William  of 
Malmesbury  also,  whom  Lord  Lyttelton  characterises 
as  the  best  informed  of  all  our  ancient  writers,  who 
published  his  History  under  the  reign  of  one  of  the 
grandsons  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  dedicated  it 
to  another,  uses  not  less  strong  language,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  death  of  Richard,  one  of  the  sons  of  William, 
occasioned  by  the  malaria  which  he  inhaled  while 
hunting  in  the  New  Forest.  Locus  est  qiiem  FFilhelmm 
Pater,  desertis  viUis,  suhrutis  ecclesiis,  per  triginta  et  eo 
amplius  miUiaria,  in  saltus  et  lustra  Jmtrum  redegerat, 
infando  prortus  specteumh,  ut  ubi  ante  vel  kumana  con- 
versalio,  vel  divina  veneratio  fervebat,  nunc  ibi  cervi  et 
capreoli,  et  cteterm  illud  genus  bestim  petulanter  discur- 
silent,  nee  illm  qtndem  mortalium  usibus  communiier 
expont<B.  (III.  in  Rerum  Anglic,  Scriptores  post  Bedam, 
f.  62.  h,Ed,  1596.) 

Voltaire,  with  his  customary  scepticism,  has  aflfbcted 
to  doubt  the  unanimous  testimony  of  these  and  all  other 
writers,  who  had  the  best  means  of  inquiring  into  and 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  accusation  which  they  have 
advanced.  Une  telle  action,  says  the  lively  Frenchman, 
est  trop  insensSe  pour  Hre  vraysemhlahle.  He,  however, 
can  have  read  History  to  little  purpose  who  denies  the 
probability  of  any  crime  ascribed  to  despotism,  because 
it  is  irrational.  Again,  on  luy  fait  semer  cette  fbret  en 
1080,  it  avoit  alors63  ans.  Quelle  apparence  y  a-t-il 
qu^un  homme  raisonable  ait  H  cette  age  detruit  des  tillages 
pour  semer  quinze  lieues  de  bois  dans  Vesperance  d'y 
thasser  unjour  ?  This  is  one  of  those  adroit  but  dishonest 
perversions,  of  which  countless  instances  might  be  pro- 
duced from  Voltaire,  whenever  it  suits  his  purpose  to 
employ  them.  No  one  ever  said  that  William  the  Con- 
queror planted  the  New  Forest.  He  ajbrested  a  large 
district  of  wood,  hill,  and  champaign,  at  that  time  peopled, 
and  under  cultivation  ;  and  by  depopulating  the  villages 
which  it  contained,  and  diverting  its  lands  from  tillage, 
he  rendered  it  fit  for  princely  pastime,  wholly  reckless 
of  the  misery  by  which  his  amusement  was  purchased. 
This  is  a  very  difierent  thing  from  planting  a  Forest. 
(Lord  Lyttelton.  History  of  Henry  IL,  I.  455,  4to.) 

This  enormous  abuse  of  power  was  naturally  fol- 
lowed by  popular  execration,  deep  though  not  loud,  for 
a  heavy  arm  was  raised  over  him  who  should  speak. 
John  Brompton,  in  his  character  of  the  Conqueror,  has 
expressed  this  most  forcibly.  Si  cervum  quis  caperet 
cut  aprum  oculos  ei  evellebat;  nee  erat  qui  murmuraret. 
Feras  namque  tanquam  pater  earum  erat  amavit  :unde 
in  silvd,  qutd  nunc  Nova  Foresta  vocatur,  villas  et 


ecdesias  plures  eradicari,  gentem  extirpari  et  a  ftris  FORKST. 
inhabitari  fecit.  It  was  long  believed  that  divine  ven-  ^^'^sr^ 
geance  waited  upon  this  tyrannical  act,  and  that  the 
curse  of  the  New  Forest  was  on  the  heads  of  its 
erector*8  posterity.  Hollnshed,  who  denounces  Wil- 
liam's Penal  Forest  Laws  as  **  a  pestilent  policie  of  a 
spitefull  mind,  and  savouring  altogether  of  his  French 
slaverie,''  (ii.  23,  ed.  1807,)  continues,  **  the  people  as 
then  sore  bewailed  their  distres  and  greatlie  lamented 
that  they  must  thus  leave  house  and  home  to  the  use  cif 
savage  beasts ;  which  crueltie  not  onely  mortall  men  liv- 
ing here  on  earth,  but  also  the  earth  it  selfe  might  seeme 
to  detest,  as  by  a  woonderful  signification  it  seemed  to 
declare  by  the  shaking  and  roaring  of  the  same,  which 
chanced  about  the  14th  yeare  of  his  reign,  as  writers 
have  recorded.'*  (ibid.)  Spelman  has  collected  the 
several  judgments  with  whidi  the  Conqueror's  family 
was  believed  to  have  been  visited  within  the  precincts 
of  the  New  Forest,  and  we  willin^y  cite  the  passage, 
both  for  its  curiosity  and  its  elegance.  Cum  igitur 
Gulidmus  L  Novam  quam  vocant  Forestam  in  Pago 
Hantoniensi  institurus  esset,  villas  fertur  26  et  Ecde- 
sias totidem  Parochiales  delevisse;  profligatoque  humano 
genere,  sacra  ipsa  non  minus  quam  profana,  per  30 
milUaria,  canibus  eiferarvm  latibulis  exposuisse.  Non 
autem  effhigU  tanti  perpetrator  sceleris  divinam  vindic- 
tam:  in  eddem  enim  hoc  saltu,  Richardus  JUius  ejvs 
secundo  genitus^  funest^  aurd  correptus  est:  et  Jilius 
alter,  Gulidmus  Rex,  cognomento  Rufus,  venationi 
ardentiUs  inhians^sagitta  GualteriTyrtUi  fortuitd  trans- 
firas  periit,  canibus  suisferinum  sanguinem  sUientibtu, 
sunm  ipse  infelix  prttbens  humi  effiisum,  Sed  nee  istis 
libaminibus  acquievit  Numen.  Henricus  enim  nepos  e 
Roberto  Jilio  maximo,  hh  etiam  inter  ramusculos  com- 
prehensus,  suspendio  tollitur,  ut  aliqitando  AbsoUm  ;  nee 
remansit  demum  e  tanto  sacrilege  et  totjiliis,  qui  contra 
murum  mingerd  hares  mascidus,  Mitto  reliqua,  (utsup.) 

The  real  cause  of  the  death  of  William  Rufus  is  one  William 
of  those  Historical  Problems  which  now  must  remain  Rufus. 
for  ever  undecided.  The  received  opinion  is,  that  he 
was  accidentally  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel  ;  the  arrow 
which  was  aimed  at  a  beast  of  chase  having  glanced 
from  a  tree  against  the  King.  Abbot  Suger,  however, 
(Vita  Ludovic.  Grossi,  i.)  states,  that  he  had  repeatedly 
heard  Tyrrel  affirm  with  many  oaths,  that  on  the  day  of 
the  King's  death  he  never  was  in  the  same  part  of  the 
Forest  with  him.  Tyrrel  was  in  such  high  fevour  with 
William,  that  personal  malice  is  not  to  be  suspected,  and 
no  motive  has  ever  been  assigned  which  could  make  the 
act,  if  committed  by  him,  one  of  design.  His  flight 
also  may  readily  be  accounted  for^  even  without  im* 
pugning  his  innocence,  by  the  hazard  and  difficulty 
which  he  must  have  encountered  in  clearing  himself 
from  an  accusation  brought  against  him  by  the  popular 
voice.  Eadmer,  a  contemporary  writer,  has  stated  as 
an  opinion  prevalent  at  the  time,  that  the  King  acci- 
dentally fell,  and  that  an  arrow  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  pierced  his  breast,  (Hist.  Nov.  ii. ;)  ar.d  John  of 
Salisbury,  in  his  anxiety  to  find  pan  lleLs  between  the 
Red  King  and  the  Apostate  Julian,  each  of  whom  he 
appears  to  have  regarded  with  equal  bitterness,  says  that 
it  -was  a  matter  of  doubt  by  whom  either  of  them  was 
killed.  It  might  have  been  added  of  William  Rufus, 
as  a  cumulation  of  judgments,  that  he  was  condemned 
to  die  with  bad  Latin  on  his  lips;  but  this  was  a  mis- 
fortune which  Matthew  Paris,  who  records  the  words, 
(William  II.  an?io  1 100,)  probably  was  unable  to  appre- 
2i2 
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rORKST.  date.  When  the  stag  at  which  Tyrrel  shot  was  roused, 
>««-V'^  the  King  called  out  to  his  brother  sportsman,  irahe, 
JHaboU.  The  grandson  of  the  Conqueror,  whom  Spel- 
man  above  names  Henry,  is  called  Richard  by  others ; 
and  William  of  Malmesbury  gives  two  versions  of  his 
death ;  one,  the  same  as  that  related  by  Spelman,  the 
other,  that  he  was  shot  by  an  arrow  like  his  uncle  Rufus. 
RichtixiL  "Richard  1.,"  says  Hume,  (ch.  x.)  "renewed  the 
severe  laws  against  transgressors  in  his  Forests,  whom 
he  punished  h^  castration,  and  putting  out  their  eyes, 
as  in  the  retgn  of  his  g^eat-grand&ther."  "  Richard  I.," 
says  Blackstone,  (book  iv.  S3,)  in  the  roost  direct 
opposition  to  this  statement,  **  a  brave  and  magnanimous 
Prince,  was  a  sportsman  as  well  as  a  soldier,  and  therefore 
enforced  the  Forest  Laws  with  some  rigour;  which 
occasioned  many  discontents  among  his  people  :  though 
(according  to  Matthew  Paris)  he  repealed  the  penalties 
of  castration,  loss  of  eyes,  and  cutting  off  the  hands 
and  feet,  before  inflicted  on  such  as  transgressed  in 
hunting,  probably  finding  that  these  severities  prevented 
prosecutions.'*  Hume  does  not  cite  his  authority,  and 
probably  had  not  «ny  immediate  authority  to  cite.  He 
was  not  very  solicitous  of  that  reputation  (however  much 
it  is  desirable  for  a  Historian)  which  is  founded  on 
patience  of  research  ;  and  he  allowed  his  general  im- 
pressions (and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  these  do  not  often 
mislead  him)  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  necessary 
drudgery  of  consulting  original  documents.  Looseness 
of  reference,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  alien  from  the 
habits,  either  personal  or  professional,  of  Blackstone ; 
and  it  must  be  attributed  to  an  oversight  or  to  the  loss 
-  of  a  note,  that  he  leaves  his  readers  in  this  instance  to 
grope  their  way  hopelessly  through  the  more  than 
thousand  closely  printed  pages  of  Matthew  Paris.  To 
say  that  his  assertion  respecting  Richard  I.  is  not  sup- 
ported by  that  Historian,  is  far  more  than  we  dare  take 
upon  ourselves ;  but  this  much  we  may  venture  with 
confidence  to  affirm,  that  Matthew  Paris  aflbrds  no 
authority  for  this  statement  in  his  narrative  of  Richard*8 
reign.  Spelman  agrees  with  Hume,  and  of  Spelman*s 
diligent  inquiry  into  antiquity  there  is  no  necessity  for 
our  voucher.  Tnicem  aviem  (illam  veterem  ForattB 
legem)  quu  ddinquentibiu  in  fera$,  oculoa  et  texiiculos 
eruebant,  juxta  Assiuu  Henrici  I.  et  Richardi  /.  poten- 
tills  itigesaere  (^Regea  mbsequentei,)  {ut  sup,)  The 
authority  of  Matthew  Paris,  whether  it  be  in  Blackstone's 
favour  or  not,  has  been  sufficiently  shown  by  that  pro- 
found Lawyer  and  eminent  Scholar,  to  be  of  very  little 
value  as  far  as  the  History  of  the  Charters  is  con- 
cerned. 

That  such  barbarous  penalties  were,  in  tuith,  exacted 
by  the  Norman  Princes  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Well 
might  Spelman,  in  speaking  of  these  oppressive  Laws, 
observe,  that  Fore&ts  appear  to  have  been  rejected  from 
all  statistical  distribution :  that  no  Parish,  no  County, 
no  Diocese,  included  them  ;  but  that  as  extraneum 
qniddam  et  feris  datum,  Ferino  jure,  non  CivUi,  non 
MvH'dpali  fruebaTUur,  Well  might  John  of  Salisbury 
with  less  eloquence,  but  not  with  less  genuine  feeling, 
(for  he  witnessed  the  suffirings  of  which  he  speaks,) 
complain  :  quodque  magis  mirere,  pedicas  parare  am- 
bus, laqueos  texere,  alUctre  fHodis9elJistula,  out  quibus- 
cunque  insidiis  supplantare,  ex  edicto  stepe  Jit  criminis, 
et  vet  proscriptione  bonontm  mulctaiur,  vel  membronim 
punitur;  saluUsque  dispendio,  yotucres  cceli  et  pisces 
maris  communes  esse  audieras,  sed  ha  Jisci  sunt  quas 
veiuUica  exigit    vbicunque  voltiit,      Manum    contine, 
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istomm  abstine,  ne  et  tu  in  pctnatn  hestc  Majesdatit  FOREST 
venantibus  cedas  in  preddam.  A  novalibus  suis  arcen-  ^^v^' 
tur  agncola  dumferm  habeant  vagandi  libertatem :  iUit 
ut  pascua  augeantur,  pradia  stibtrahuntur  agricotis  : 
sationalia  insittoa  eolonis,  ciim  pascua  armeniariis  el 
gregariis,  turn  atvearia  a  Jiormlibus  exduduni,  ipni 
quoqtte  apibus  vix  naturali  libertate  uti  permissum  est 
{Polycraticon,  i.  4.)  Six  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
this  passage  was  written,  and  yet  it  is  not  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  the  days  in  which  we  live  at  present.  Such 
is  the  unyielding  stubbornness  with  which  abuses  adhere 
to  the  soil  wherein  they  have  once  been  permitted  to 
take  root ! 

John,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  exercised  the  John. 
Forest  Laws  with  unmitigated  severity.  Henry  de 
Knyghton  mentions,  that  in  1203,  or,  as  the  orthodox 
Chronicler  more  ecdesiastically  computes  it,  in  the  5th  of 
Innocent  III.,  canes  et  mastivi  per  cftnnes  Forestas  ocd- 
duntur,  (cap.  xv. ;)  fortunately,  however,  the  oppression 
of  this  tyrant  was  joined  with  weakness,  and  thus  gave  an 
opening  for  reform.  In  the  meeting  of  the  Barons  held 
at  St  Paul's  in  1213,  about  two  years  before  the  rati- 
fication of  Magna  Charta,  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  produced  a  Charter  granted  by  Henry  I. 
at  his  Coronation,  per  quam,  as  he  boldly  told  them, 
si  voluerUis,  libertates  diu  amissas  poteritis  ad  staium 
pri^num  revocare.  (Matthew  Paris,  sub  ann.  1213, 
p.  240,  ed.  1640.)  We  mention  this  Charter,  the  exist- 
ence of  which>  as  Matthew  Paris  gives  it,  Blackstone 
is  inclined  to  doubt,  (Introd.  to  Observations  on  the 
Charters,)  only  in  order  to  show  the  very  slender  founda- 
tion  upon  which  our  ancestors  were  able  to  consolidate 
the  great  structure  of  our  Freedom.*  A  single  sentence 
in  it  claims  for  the  King,  with  the  assent  and  by  the 
advice  of  his  Barons,  the  same  sovereignty  over  the 
Forests  which  his  Father  possessed.  Forestas  communi 
consiUo  Baronum  mwrum  in  manu  me&  ita  retinui 
sicut  Pater  mens  eas  habuit.  This  is  very  far  from  a  sur- 
render,  it  is  rather  a  reassertion  of  power.  Whereas  in 
the  Carta  de  Foresta,  which  was  granted  by  Henry  III.  in  Henrr  ill 
1224,  (for  we  must  reject,  as  Blackstone  does,  the  Charter  Carta  d, 
concerning  Forests  which  Matthew  Paris  makes  coeval  ^*^^*'' 
with  John^s  Magna  Charta,)  and  which  probably  was 
the  same  as  that  of  1217,  of  which  all  authentic  record 
is  lost ;  the  King  agrees,  among  other  things,  to  a  new 
perambulation  of  the  Forests,  to  disafibrest  such  por- 
tions as  appear  to  have  been  unjustly  afibrested ;  more 
especially  all  such  as  Richard  I.  had  converted  to  his 
own  use ;  and  he  admits  that  most  important  clause  by 
which  capital  punishment  and  mutilation  was  struck 
out  of  the  iniquitous  Code.  NuUus  de  cietero  amittat 
vitam  vd  membra  pro  venatione  nostra^  sed  si  aliquis  cap* 
tus  fuerit  et  convidus  de  captiojie  venationis^  graviter 
redimatur,  si  habeat  unde  redimi  possit :  et  si  non  unde 
redimi  possit,  jaceat  in  prisond  nostrd  per  unum  annum 
et  unum  diem :  et  si  post  nnum  annum  et  unum  diem 
plegios  invenirc  possit,  exeat  e  prison^,  sin  autem  abju- 
ret  regnum  Anglic, 

Disproportionate  as  the  punishment  still  was  lefl  to 
the  offence,  the  advance  made  towards  liberty  was 
great :  and  a  fair  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  high 
value  which  the  Monarch  set  upon  his  exclusive  right  of 
Venery,  and  his  consequent  jealousy  of  its  slightest 
invasion,  by  the  next  following  clause,  in  which  his 
Nobles  wrung  from  him  the  privilege  of  killing  a  buck 
in  his  Forest  upon  one  especial  occasion.  Quicunqw 
Archiepiscopus,  EpiscopuSy  Comes  vel  Baro  reniens  ad 
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fO&KST.  noM  ad  numdaium  fw$(rum^  trantierU  per  Foredam 
'*^'>^^^  tram^  licet  ilU  capire  unam  be$^am  vk  duoMt  per  mum 
ForegUuH  H  prteeetu  fiurii;  win  mUemt  faciai  cornarU 
ne  videatwr  pirUve  hoc  ftoere.  From  this  accuracy  of 
limitation,  it  is  plain  that  the  King  acceded  to  this 
grant  perforce  and  reluctantly.  From  the  Barons  think- 
ing it  worth  while  to  advance  such  a  daim,  immediately 
after  one  which  affected  life  and  limb,  it  is  equally  plain 
that  they  considered  its  concession  to  be  great  gain. 

Notwithstanding  the  grant  of  this  Charter,  the  exac- 
tions of  the  Justices  of  the  Forests  appear  to  have  been 
very  grievous  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  Two 
names  have  been  transmitted  to  us  with  deserved  in- 
fiuny  by  Matthew  Paris ;  and  the  tyranny  of  the  first- 
mentioned  of  these  officers,  Robert  Passeleve,  may  be 
sufficiently  determined  by  the  character  which  is  given 
of  the  second,  Geoffiry  de  Langeley.  Geoffi7,  it  is  said, 
pill^^  the  Northern  Nobles  in  1850,  adeo  aatute, 
adeo  proterve^  adeo  violenter,  that  the  sum  of  money 
which  he  amassed^/Scfem  in  audftorum  eordibm  exoederet 
vd  Hvporem  generaret .  . .  Pro  unicA  emm  beetiold^  hin- 
uido  vd  iepore^  Ucet  in  invio  errantilmB,  aliquem  NobUia- 
nmum  utque  ad  exinaniUonem  depauperavit,  nee  Htn- 
guini  parcena  vd  fortune.  Retpectu  avian  httjuanodi 
Roberiua  Pandeoe  piimmua  oenibatur^  imo  omaea  prte- 
deceaaorea  efua  in  ipao  juai\ficahantur  ac  benedicebantwr. 
(786.)  But  the  Barons  were  not  deterred  by  these  in- 
fractions of  the  rights  which  they  had  won,  from  reas- 
serting them  whenever  opportunity  offered ;  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  of  almost  uninterrupted 
rmalycoB.  coutest,  they  obtoined  from  Edward  I.,  in  1297,  the 
^«Jj>y  most  powerful  of  the  Princes  with  whom  they  had  stnig- 
"^^  ^'  gled,  so  full  and  free  a  confirmation  of  the  Carta  de 
Foreata  that  it  has  never  since  that  time  been  disputed ; 
and  the  Crown  was  soon  content  to  allow  such  of  its 
rights  to  become  dormant  as  might  in  any  way  be 
deemed  injurious  to  liberty.  One  of  the  most  unseason- 
able, and  not  one  of  the  least  offensive  acts  of  the  mis- 
guided Cabinet  of  Charles  I.,  was  an  attempt  to  revive 
this  latent  and  forgotten  power.  The  History  of  the 
Carta  deForeatd  has  been  traced  with  great  accuracy 
and  perspicuity  l^  Blackstone,  (Introduction  to  Great 
Charier^  4rc.,  Law  Tracts,)  and  completely  cleared  from 
the  legendary  matter  with  which  it  has  been  overlaid 
by  Matthew  Paris. 

The  manner  of  erecting  a  Forest  is  plainly  laid  down 
by  Manwood.  **  The  Khig  doth  graunt  a  Commission 
out  of  his  Court  of  Chancery  under  the  Great  Scale  of 
Englande,  directed  to  certen  wise  and  discrete  persons  fit 
for  that  purpose,  therein  declaring  that  his  will  and  plea- 
sure is  to  Biakea  Forestin  such  a  Shire,  within  so  many 
miles  of  such  a  place,  and  therefore  by  the  same  Com- 
mission he  doth  will  and  commaund  them  that  they  shall 
diligently  perambulate  and  view  all  the  whole  Countrey 
and  Shire  within  so  many  miles  compas,  and  so  much  of 
the  same  as  they  by  their  view  and  perambulation  shall 
tbinke  meete  and  convenient  to  make  a  Forrest  of  for 
his  delight  and  recreation,  to  bound  and  mere  the  same 
by  sufficient  marks,  meres,  and  boundaries,  to  environ  it 
round  about,  so  that  by  those  marks,  meres,  and  bounda- 
ries, the  circuit  and  whole  compasse  of  the  Forrest  may 
unto  the  King  be  knowen,  and  decerned  firom  other 
land  which  is  not  Forrest.**  (II.  2.)  Proclamation  is 
then  made,  throughout  the  Shire  in  which  the  ground 
iiethithat  none  shall  hunt  or  chase  any  manner  of  wild 
Beasts  within  that  precinct  without  the  King's  special 
licence,  alter  which  he  appoints  ordinances,  laws,  and 
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*  officers,  fit  fiw  tl^e  prsBervatinn  of  the  Vert  jmd  Venison ;  FOREST 
and  so  it  becomes  (but  not  till  the  fiilfilment  of  all  thsse  Sw^wi 
preliminaries)  a  Forest  by  matter  of  Record. 

A  Forest  thus  erected  has  three  chief  properties ;  I.  lu  Ph>- 
that  truly  and  strictly  speaking  it  is  Royal,  and  cannot  pertles. 
be  in  any  other  hands  than  those  of  the  King;  because,  Royilty. 
as  Manwood  assigns  the  reason,  (part  i.  p.  87,)  none 
hath  power  to  grant  Commission  to  a  Justice  in  Eyre 
for  the  Forest,  but  the  King.  Nevertheless,  if  the  King 
grants  a  Forest  to  a  subject,  and  fiuther  grants,  upon  a 
request  made  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  he  aiui  his 
heirs  shall  have  Justices  of  the  Forest,  then  haUi  the 
subject  a  Forest  in  Law.  (4  InaL  314.)  Thus  the 
Records  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  show,  that  temp, 
Edward  II.  and  III.,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  had  a 
Forest  in  the  Counties  of  lAiicaster  and  York,  and 
executed  the  Forest  Laws  therein  as  largely  as  any 
King  of  this  realm  ever  did ;  so  that  Manwood  says  in 
his  time  (that  of  Elizabeth)  no  precedents  were  so 
much  followed  in  the  Queen's  Forests  as  those  left  by 
the  aforesaid  Earl. 

II.  That  it   has    its    own  Courts:    1.  the  Juatice  Courts. 
Seo/,  or  Court  of  the  Justice  in  Eyre,  held  not  ofiener  J^stic* 
than  every  third  year,  to  take  cognizance  of  trespasses,     ^^ 
pleas»    and    causes  within    the    Forest.     This    is    a 
Court  of  Record,  possessing  power  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment     These  Courts  were  formerly  held  with 
great  regularity ;  but  the  last  which  met  to  transact  any 

real  business  was  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charies  I.,  1632,  before  the  Earl  of  Holland.  This 
Justice  Seat  was  for  the  Forest  of  Windsor ;  it  was 
holden  on  the  24th  of  September  for  the  County  of 
Berks,  on  the  27th  for  that  of  Surry,  both  at  Windsor ; 
and,  by  adjournment  at  Bagshot,  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber in  the  following  year.  The  Earl  of  Holland,  as  Justice 
in  Eyre,  was  assisted  by  Lord  Richardson,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  and  Baron  Denham,  by  virtue  of  the 
King's  Letters  to  them,  and  Noy  was  Attorney  General. 
(Lev  Reporta  de  Sir  W.  Jones,  266.)  Another  Justice 
Seat,  it  is  said  by  Roger  North  in  his  Life  of  Lord 
Keeper  Norths  was  assembled  South  of  Trent,  ;?ro/ormd 
only,  after  the  Restoration,  before  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 
2.  The  Swainemote^  or  assembly  of  Freeholders  of  the  Swainemoce 
Forest,  held  thrice  a  year  to  mske  Inquests  and  Juries, 
and  receive  and  try  presentments  against  offences  in 
vert  (every  thing  bearing  green  leaves)  and  venison 
(any  beast  of  Forest  or  Chase.)  Conviction  may  take 
place  in  this  Court,  but  all  judgment  must  be  re- 
served for  the  Justice  Seat.  Manwood  and  Crompton 
(p.  1 46)  esteem  this  Court  to  be  essential  to  the  very  ^ 
nature  of  a  Forest ;  so  that  if  it  fail  the  Forest  is 
degraded  to  a  Chase.  3.  The  fFoodmotCy  or  Court  Woodmou 
of  Attachment  held  every  forty  days  to  receive  and 
inquire  into  presentments,  but  not  to  convict.  4.  The 
Court  of  Regard,  held  every  third  year  for  the  survey 
and  ExPEDiTATiON  of  Dogs. 

III.  That  it  has  its  own  Officers.  These  are  two  Offlcers. 
Chief  Juaticea  in  Eyre,  the  one  styled  Captto/i*  Chief  Jas- 
JuaUciariua  Itinerana  omnium  Foreatarum  cUra  Tre/t- 
tom,  the  other  ^Itra  Treniam,  known  also  as  Forea^ 
tiarii  and  Protoforeatiariu  These  officers  were  first 
appointed  by  Henry  II.  in  1184,  to  preside  at  the  Jus- 
tice seats ;  by  32  Henry  VIII.  85,  they  were  permitted 
to  appoint  deputies ;  and  their  places  having  long  be- 
come sinecures  from  the  disuse  of  the  Forest  Laws, 
were  abolished  at  the  expiration  of  the  existing  interests, 
by  57  George  III.  61  ;  37  years  after,  the  office  had 
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Foresters. 


Aijisters. 
Kangeis, 


Purlieu. 


been  eloquently  denounced  by  Burke,  aa  an  useless 
piece  of  antiquity,  a  jurisdiction  over  wild  beasts,  and  a 
Chief  Justiceship  in  a  desert.  {Speech  on  CEconomical 
Reform,  1780.)  A  Chief  JVardai^  a  ^reat  officer  who 
may  bail  and  discharge  offenders,  but  not  give  judg- 
ment :  wherever  a  Castle  exists  on  a  Forest,  the  Con- 
stable of  that  Castle  is  Chief  Warden  of  that  Forest. 
VenJerors.  Ve,'deron,  judicial  officers  chosen  in  fiill  County  by  the 
Ring's  Writ.  They  are  chief  Judges  of  the  Swainemote, 
legarders.  and  view,  receive,  and  enrol  presentments.  Regarders 
regard  the  Forest  and  inquire  into  offences.  They  are  ap- 
pointed by  Letters  Patent  or  chosen  by  Writ.  Fweeters 
watch  over  vert  and  venison,  and  make  attachments  and 
presentments  for  trespasses.  They  are  made  by  Letters 
Woodwards.  Patent,  fVoodwarde  look  especially  to  the  timber  and 
vert.  A  Riding  Forester  rides  with  the  Kina^  in  hunt- 
ing. Agisters  take  care  of  the  agistment  and  pasturage 
of  cattle.  Rangers  rechase  beasts  which  stray  into  tiie 
purlieus.  Beadles  warn  Courts,  serve  processes,  make 
])roclamations,  &c.  Besides  these  are  Keepers^  BaUijffs^ 
&c.  All  Forests  have  not  precisely  the  same  officers : 
e,  g.  there  may  be  Forests  in  which  there  are  no  woods 
to  agist,  and  consequently  which  are  without  Agisters. 
In  the  same  manner  the  numbers  will  vary.  The  usual 
allowance  is  four  Verderers,  twelve  Regarders,  a  reason- 
able number  of  Foresters  and  Woodwards,  and  four 
Agisters. 

Besides  a  Forest  itself  there  is  a  Purlieu^  which  is  in 
some  sort  under  Forest  Law.  The  Purlieus  are  such 
additions  as  were  illegally  made  to  the  original  Forests 
hi  the  reigns  of  Henry  IL,  Richard  I.,  and  John,  and 
were  disafforested  at  the  time  in  which  the  Carta  de 
Forestd  was  given ;  for  Purlieu,  says  Man  wood,  (xx.  3,) 
and  its  corruptions  Pourluy  and  Pourallee,  are  no  other 
than  perambulation  or  lands  disafforested  by  new 
perambulation.  A  simpler  derivation  is  pur^  lieu. 
Hence  Purlieus  are  free  of  vert  and  venison  to  those 
who  have  woods  or  lands  in  them,  but  not  to  others. 
Of  these  the  Rangers  have  especial  charge,  for  where 
there  are  no  Purlieus  there  are  no  Rangers,  and  the 
Rangers  are  subtly  distinguished  not  to  be  officers  in 
the  Forest  but  officers  of  or  to  the  Forest. 

The  chief  offences  in  a  Forest  are,  I.  hunting  without 
licence,  for  which  the  offender  may  be  arrested  if  he 
be  taken  in  the  maynour ;  the  maynour  is  fourfold: 
1.  Stahle-stande,  which  is  thus  defined  by  the  Assisa 
ForesttB  de  Lancastrian  fol.  63,  **  When  a  man  is  found 
in  any  Forest  at  his  standing,  with  a  cross-bowe  bent, 
ready  to  shoote  at  any  Deere,  or  with  a  long  bow,  or 
els  standing  close' by  a  tree  with  Greyhounds  in  his  lease 
Dog-drawe.  ready  to  let  slip."  2.  "  Dog-drawe  is  when  any  man 
hath  striken  or  wounded  a  wild  beast  by  shooting  at 
him,  either  with  crosse-bowe  or  long  bowe,  and  is  found 
with  a  hound  or  other  dogge  drawing  afler  him  to  re- 
Back-beare.  cover  the  same."  3.  **  Back-beare  is  where  any  man 
hath  slaine  a  wild  beast  in  the  Forrest  and  is  found 
carrying  away  of  the  same."  4.  "  Bloudy-hand  is 
when  a  man  is  found  coursing  in  the  Forrest,  or  that 
hath  coursed  and  is  in  any  manner  of  way  imbrewed 
with  bloud,  or  that  is  found  imbrewed  with  bloud  in 
any  suspicious  sorte  in  the  Forrest,  although  he  be  not 
hunting  or  coursing  there."  (Manwood,  xviii.  9.)  II. 
Wast  is  cutting  down  his  own  wood,  even  on  a  man's  own* 
fi'eehold  within  the  Forest,  without  licence :  it  is  only 
slightly  corrupted  from  the  Latin  vastare.  We  will  not 
deprive  the  reader  of  any  part  of  Manwood's  definition 
of  III.  Assart ;  it  is  not  oflen  that  legal  explanations 
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can  be  clothed  in  language  equally  picturesque.  "When  FORliST. 
that  the  pleasant  wowls  of  the  Forrest,  or  thicke  busbie  ^^y^' 
places  meete  for  the  secret  feeding  of  the  wilde  beastes 
be  cut  downe,   destroyed  and  plucked  uppe  by  the 
rootes,  and  the  same  ground  made  a  plaine  and  turned 
into  arabl'e  land,  this  by  the  Lawes  of  the  Forrest  is 
properly  said  to  be  an  Assart  of  the  Forrest  or  land 
assarted."    (ix.  2.)     Assart  is  from  the  old  FrencAi 
assortir,  to  make  plain.      IV.  Purpresturt  is  an  en 
croachment  on  the  Forest  by  building,  enclosure.  Sec, ; 
it  is  derived  from  the  French  pourprendre^  to  take  for 
oneself  from  another. 

The  King^s  profit  levied  in  the  Forests  is  by  agist-  Profit. 
ment  for  herbage  and  pasture ;  formed  horn  the  bar-  ^g^^""*^  *' 
barous  word  agisto,  a  corruption  of  agito^  to  drive  (to 
pasture  :)  and  Pawnage,  for  the  mast  of  the  trees ;  pan'  Pawnise. 
nagium,  from    travrfffvpi^^  a  gathering    (of  profits.) 
Agistment    is    sometimes   improperly  used  lK>th  for 
pasture  and  trees. 

We  need  scarcely  enter  more  particalariy  into  the 
details  of  the  Forest  Laws,  which  firom  the  moment  at 
which  the  Carta  de  Forestd  was  confirmed  by  Henry 
III.,  have  gradually  diminished  in  oppressiveness,  and 
by  repealing  Statutes  from  time  to  time,  and  still  more 
by  long  disuse,  have  now  become  harmless,  obsolete, 
and  forgotten.     The  sttggio  which  we  have  given  above 
will  probably  be  enough^  or  more  than  enough  for  the 
general  reader ;  and  if  the  curiosity  of  any  one  seeks  for 
filler  information,  he  may  be  amply  satisfied  by  turning  to 
the  Treatise  by  Manwood,  which  we  have  so  oflen  cited. 
One  other  extract  we  shall  borrow  from  this  writer  : 
it  relates  Cb  the  last  erection  of  a  Forest  in  England. 
*'  It  appeareth  by  the  Statute  of  31   of  King  Henry  Hampton 
VIII.,  cap.  5,  that  the  said  King  having  builded  and  ^^^f^'/;, 
made  Hampton  Court,  a  most  beautiful  and  sumptuous  ^^Lyit 
manner,  decent  and  convenient  for  a  King,  adorned  with 
princely  parkes,  gardens,  orchards,  and  other  things  ot 
great  commodities  and  pleasure,  meete  and  requisite 
for  his  most  Royall  person,  and  also  for  the  fbrther 
advancement   and  amplification  of  his  most  princely 
pleasures  and  delights  there,  he  assigned  and  limitted  a 
certain  territory  of  gpround,  lying  and  being  within  the 
precincts  of  Estmulsey,  Westmulsey,  Walton,  and  Esher, 
neere   adjoining  unto  his  said   manner  of  Hampton 
Court,  to  be  a  Forrest ;  which  territory  of  ground  he 
hath  mered  and  bounded  with  certain  cdvenient  meres 
and  boundaries,  and  appointed  the  same  for  the  norish- 
ing,  generation,  and  feeding  of  wild  beasts  of  venerie 
and  Chase,  and  also  for  beasts  and  foules  of  Warren  ; 
which  territory  of  groild  was  made  a  Forrest  by  the 
said  Act  of  Parliament  of  31  of  Henry  VIII..  cap.  ft; 
which  statute  did  also  enact  that  the  said  Forrest  should 
have  al  such  Lawes  and  officers  meete  for  the  punish- 
ment of  al  offenders  in  the  same,  as  al  otlier  Forrests 
within  this  realme  have  had,  and  used  heretofore ;  so 
that  hereby  you  may  see  that  a  Forrest  may  be  made 
by  Act  of  Parliamet.     And  after  that  the  King  had  so 
made  the  same  a  Forrest,  as  aforesaid^  he  by  the  same 
Act  decorated  the  maiier  of  Hampton  Court  with  the 
name  and  title  of  the  Honour  of  Hampton  Court ;  and 
because  the  King  had  afforested  the  lands  of  divers 
otler  persons  to  their  prejvidice  and  hinderace,  he  ofhu 
princely  clemency ,  to  shew  his  most  gracious  benignitie 
towards  the  owners  of  the  same  ground,  was  contented 
to  covi?nant  with  them  to  allow  them  cerien  priviledges 
in  recompence  thereof,  and  also  to  allow  them  that  they 
might  cut  downe  their  woods  within  the  precincts  of  the 
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FOREST,  aame  without  lieSce  of  the  King,  or  any  of  his  officers, 

'      and  ako  to  make  great  fences  and  hedges  ahout  their 

^jf^li^    oofiie»  to  kecpe  the  same  from  the  deere,"  (II.  2.) 

v^^,^/      In  this  curious  and  in  many  points  very  arbitrary 

proceeding,  there  is  one  point  well  worthy  of  remark ; 

tbat  whi<£  the  Plantagenets  did  by  their  own  single 

will  and  word,  a  Tudor,  in  disposition  more  ferocious, 

io  power  equally  despotic  with  the  worst  of  them,  does 

not  attempt  without  the  consent  of  his  Parliament. 

Such  was  the  tacit  and  insensible   progress  of  our 

embryp  liberties. 

List  of  The  number  of  Forests  in  England  is  usually  reckoned 

Eofisb      te  be  68.    Spdman  {Ohm,  ad  voc.)  gives  the  following 

iottr^       list  which  contains  more,  and  he  accounts  for  the  excess, 

by  supposing  either  that  some  of  them  have  more  than 

one  name,  or  that  those  which  lie  in  more  than  one 

county  are  differently  called  in  their  different  branches. 

This  coiuecture  is  very  probable,  for  we  have  been  able 

to  retrench  two  (Waterdoun  and  Lancaster  which  are 

plainly  identical  with  Downe  and  Bowland,)  from  the 

list  b^ow. 

Appiegmrth Yoik,  N.  Riding. 

Aniodel Sussex. 

Ashdowne ' 

Betre Hsnta. 

BiniwcMd    Bucks. 

BlackBMtf* ...V^ilUpdMiTorMtsd. 

BUtboag Radnor. 

Bowland,  or  Lancaster Lancashire,  York,  W.  Riding. 

Brcden  or  Bndeo Wilts. 

Bueholt Hants  or  Wiltf. 

CiBtaelly. 

Cardith • « Caermarthen. 

Char  or  Char •••.. Hants. 

Chaniwood. .Leicestershire. 

Chut WilU  and  Berks. 

Coidmth. . .  .^ Pimbipke. 

Copland • Cumberland. 

DaJiingtoo Sussex. 

Dartmore Devon. 

DolanMre Cheshire. 

Dene   Gtoucester. 

Oerelbid Salop. 

Downe  or  Waterdowne   Sussex. 

Bxmere    ..••... •••..  Devon. 

Peckenham Wigom. 

The  Forest  .. Cardigan. 

Fromselwood   Somerset 

Gaitemack Wilts. 

Gantres    York^  N.  Riding. 

GiUingham Dorset 

Hatfield    Essex. 

Harwood . . . . . ,  ••• Salop. 

Hayc. 

Holt Donet 

Huestowe. 

Inglewood  ....... 'I Cumberland. 
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Kingswood    ...Gloucester.  

Knuckles Radnor.  PORE- 

Leicester    Leicester.  STMX 

St  Leonard's Sussex.  v  ^    -^'^ 

Louttsedaei.  -  ^    - 

Lowes    ,.•.••..•• Northumberland. 

Lune York,  N.Riding. 

Leyiield. Rutland. 

IfaUerstang   Westmoratond. 

Itoctry Salop. 

Varbeith    Pembroke. 

Neroch Somerset 

New  Purest Hants. 

fNew  Forest York,  N.  Riding. 

(firii  Applegarth.) 

Peake Derbyshire. 

Pewsham   • Wilts,  deafTorested. 

Pickering   York,  N.  Ridiog. 

Radnor  Radnor. 

Roecob   Cardigan,  and  Caermarthen. 

Rockingham .•...•....  Northampton. 

Sapler. 

Savemack Wilts. 

Sherwood Notts. 

Selwood. .  •• Somerset  and  Wilts. 

Saucf Northampton. 

Wabridge Huntingdoa. 

Waltham      Essex. 

West  Forest   Hanto. 

Westward Cumberland. 

Whichwood    Oxford. 

Whin&eld    Westmoreland. 

Wheighlhart. 

WhitUewood Northampton. 

Whitway. 

Wyersdale Lancashire. 

W  indsor Ber ks,  &c. 

Wolmerwood York. 

Worth Sussex. 

Wutmer HanU. 

The  date  of  this  list  is  not  given,  but  it  is  manifest 
from  the  omission  of  Hampton  Court,  thut  it  was  made 
before  the  reigpi  of  Henry  VIII. 

From  Holinshed  (i.  846)  we  learn  that  all  Essex  was 
once  a  Forest.  The  New  Forest,  Sherwood,  Dene,  and 
Windsor,  are  considered  the  four  principal  Forests. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  during  the  reign  of  Commis- 
George  III.  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Woods,  ^^^  ^^^^ 
Forests,  and  Land  Revenues  of  the  Crown,  presented  to  po^estL 
Parliament  seventeen  Reports  between  1787  and  1793. 
Various  acts  have  subseqtiently  been  firamed  upon  these 
Reports,  by  some  of  which  certain  Forests  are  disaf- 
forested or  enclosed  in  part  or  in  whole,  the  bounds  of 
others  are  ascertained,  and  permission  is  given  for  ex- 
change or  alienation.    In  these  Commissioners  are  now 
vested  the  powers  of  a  once  most  important  officer,  the 
Surveyor  General, 


FOUESTALL,!  The  Dutch,  itaUen,  itadlen,  and 
Foi^BSSTALLER.  J  Fr.  estoXUr^  are,  to  lay  open  wares 
upon  a  doll ;  to  place  or  set  upon  a  HaU.  The  A.  S. 
foTe-^aaUan^  or  Jore-deaUan^  is,  consequentially,  inter- 
cipere^  to  intercept,  i.  e,  in  its  way  to  its  stall  or  sta- 
tion, before  it  reaches  its  doll  or  station  ;  on  its  road  to 
the  market 

To  intereept,  to  prevent,  to  preoccupy ;  to  anticipate 
the  occupation  or  possession ;  and  thus,  iiirther,  to 
deprive  of  the  possession. 

Thincke  not  that  woords  do  Tirtue  make, 

as  trees  do  make  a  wood, 
Take  ship  betyme,  leste  sum/eresro/, 
and  huy  vp  all  this  good. 

Drant,    Horace,    Epistk  to  Numitiut, 


Ifo/oretialler  shal  be  sufTered  to  dwell  in  any  towne,  who  mani- 
festly is  an  oppressor  of  the  poore,  a  publike  enemte  of  the  whole 
comminaltie  and  countrie,  who  -meeting  graine,  fish,  herring,  &  other 
things  coming  by  land  or  by  water  to  l^  solde,  doeth  make  haste  to 
buy  them  before  other,  thirstmg  after  wicked  gaine,  oppressing  the 
poore^  Ic  deceiuing  the  rich. 

BoMtail     Siatuin,  fol.  191.  Statute  31  Edward  /. 
Where  they  readie  found,  them  to  repell 
Great  hostes  of  men  in  order  martial. 
Which  them  forbad  to  land  and  footing  did/orettati. 

Spenter,  Faerie  Queene,  book  xii. 
The  Tribunes  evidently  saw,  that  unless  they  freed  the  eies  of  the 
people  from  beholding  the  memoiiall  of  so  great  a  desart,  it  would 
never  be  that  so  long  as  their  mindes  were  thus  foreetatted  and 
possessed  with  that  benefit  of  his  [Manlius]  they  would  find  the 
•nditement,  were  it  never  so  true. 

UMmd,    Z«nM,  fol.  231. 
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FOR 


PORE*  Up,  up,  they  cride,  imJ  fiercely  up  they  got, 
STALL.  And  dimed  boldly  gainst  the  mountaine  Ml ; 

-^  But  forth  ihere  crept,  (from  whence  )  canoot  ny) 

FORB-  An  ugly  serpent,  which  JbrcgtaWd  their  way. 
WBBT.  Pmr/as.    God/ye f  of  BmUogne,  hock  1Y.9LA7. 

^*"*V*^  Ia.  Ail  the. better:  may 

This  night  Jort-alaii  him  of  the  commihg  day. 

SAak^>etirt.     CymAelfaK,  fol.  304. 

Athencua  reporteth,  that  the  country  law  of  the  SvriaiiB  depriued 
them  of  fish :  and  that  Gatk  (a  Syrian  queen)  prohibited  the  eatinff 
of  fiah  aier  Oaiu,  that  ia,  wiikomt  Qafit^  without  her  licence,  and 
therefore  was  called  ^cr^^afM,  aa  ^.firniailer  of  the  fish  to  her  own 
delicate  tooth.  Purchmt,    Piigrimage^  book  i.  ch.  zvii. 

The  principlea  I  have  here  mentiooedy  may,  I  think,  be  punued  a 
great  deal  farther,  in  several  useful  corollaries,  or  other  superstruc- 
ture: but  I  shall  not /ore«/<tfr  your  own  thooghta. 
WaieHand.     mrkt,  Tol.  x.  p.  464.   Letter  to  the  Sev,  Mr,  Law. 

However,  it  may  not  be  amiss  at  present,  so  far  to  /orettaO  that 
enquiry,  as,  by  way  of  specimen,  to  saiy  one  word  of  a  particnlar 
hitherto  untouched,  the  specific  nature  of  supernatural  eventa. 

Warbmiom,    JuUanU  mUempi  to  RefmUd  the  Temple, 

Forestalling,  in  Lam^  the  buying  or  bargaining  for 
any  corn,  cattle,  or  other  merdwncfise  by  the  way  as 
they  come  to  fairs  or  markets,  with  the  intention  of 
selling  them  again  at  an  advanced  price.  The  Statutes 
against  this  offence  were  repealed  12  George  III.  71, 
but  it  is  still  indictable  at  Common  Law,  and  punish- 
able by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

S.  Browne,  Lawi  of  Ingrouing^  FarestaUing^  S^c. 
1765;  Oirdler,  OhserwUiom^  8fc.  1800;  Illingworth, 
Inquiry  into  the  Lam  Ancient  and  Modern  respecting 
Forestalling,  8fc.  1800. 

FCyREWARN,!      A.   S.  for-wyman,  fore,   and 

Fo^REWARNiNo.  ytcyman;  Ger.  warner ;  D.  waer- 
nen.  The  A.  S.  is  variously  written,  wyman^  warnian^ 
UHtrian^  wardian^  toearddan ;  to  look  at  or  after,  to 
take  heed  or  be  cautions. 

To  look  at,  direct  the  view  to,  before  hand ;  to  give 
notice,  to  caution,  to  admonish,  to  apprize,  «c.  of  any 
thing  to  come,  of  consequences. 

I  thought  mete  Xoforwarne  you  hereof,  that  when  these  discom- 
modities falleth  vpon  you,  ye  maie  the  more  paciently  and  with  lesse 
heart  breaking  beare  them.  UdalL    Johu,  ch.  zvL 

And  finally  to  giue  them  forewandng  that  Messias  and  the  kyng- 
dome  of  Goa  wer  at  hand.  Id.     Marke^  ch.  i. 

Yet  were  not  those  lecherous  lubbers  by  those  forewaminge 
amended.  Bale.    linage,  part  ii. 

These  precedents  presented  to  my  view, 
Wherein  the  presage  of  my  fall  was  shown, 

Might  haveybr^iiMini*<f  me  welt  what  would  ensue, 
And  othera'  harms  have  made  me  shun  mine  own. 

Darnel,     The  Complaint  ^  Roeamond. 

Sometimes  God  orders  things  so^  as  a  sin  is  made  a  great  sin,  by 
such  forewamingts  so  he  contrived  circumstances  in  Judas  hia  sin- 
ning. 
Goodwin,     Works,  vol.  iii.  fol.  523.    ^  Betpect  of  Sin  and  Pwrnh" 


Himself,  though  oti/i>rewam'd  by  fneodly  cart 
Of  Punic  frauds,  and  danger  to  beware. 
Soon  as  the  da  wo  of  early  day  was  hrokB, 
His  camp  with  all  the  moving  foot  forsook. 

Bowe.     Lnean,  book  v. 

Taking  occaaioo  to  conaulC  the  SibvUioe  books  on  the  subject  of 
some  lale  prodigies,  he  [Catol  chanced  to  find  in  them  certain  versea, 
/brewaminff  the  Roman  people  not  to  replace  an  exiled  king  of  Egypt 
#ith  an  army. 

Middletan.    Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  ii.  p.  36.  sec.  6. 

FCyREWEET,-^      Fore,  and  met ;  Goth,  and  A.  S. 
F(/REWBB'nsB,    funl-ani   D.  toeten;  Ger.  vntsen; 
F</rbwebtino.  J  Swe.  weta,  to  know. 
To  know  before*  to  foreknow. 


Thou  were  ful  wel  ywamed  by  thy  dremet,  poRK. 

That  thilke  day  was  perilous  to  thee,  WBBT. 

But  what  that  God  /orewote  most  heeds  be.  «. 

CkttMcer,     7%e  Nonnee  Preettee  Tale,  v.  16)40.      FORF.\R. 
And  God  beholder  and  foreweter  of  al  things  dwelleth  aboue,  and    &UI&E. 
the  presente  elernitie  of  sight,  runneth  alway  with  the  diuers  qoalitie  ^— y^^ 
of  our  deedes,  dispensing  or  ordaining  modes  to  good  men,  and  tor- 
mSnti  to  wicked  men. 

U.    The  Jiftk  Books  of  Boeci»u,UA.2ii. 

But  I  ne  cannot  boult  it  to  the  bren, 
As  can  the  holy  doctour  Augustto, 
Or  Boece,  or  toe  bishop  Braidwardin, 
Whether  that  Goddes  yvorihj  foreweting 
Streineth  me  nedely  for  to  don  a  thing. 

Id.    Tke  Nomnea  Preeetee  Tmk,  v.  15240. 

FORFARSHIRE  or  Angus,  an  Eastern  County  of  Sitmtioi 
Scotland,  enclosed  by  Kincardineshire  and  Aberdeen-  "^ 
shire  on  the  North,  Perthshire  on  the  West,  the  Frith 
of  Tay  on  the  South,  and  the  German  Ocean  on  the 
East;  and  situated  between  56®  27'  and  5tf*  59j^' of 
North  latitude,  and  2**  28^  and  3®  24^  of  West  longi- 
tude.  Its  extreme  lengfth  is  39  miles,  and  its  breadth 
from  North-East  to  South-West  36  miles.  Its  surface  Exieiit 
(including^  four  square  miles,  the  area  of  the  lakes)  is 
stated  at  892  square  miles,  or  570,880  statute  acres. 
The  district  which  composes  this  County  and  Kincar- 
dineshire was  formerly  occupied  by  the  HoresH  of 
Tacitus,  and  belonged  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Picta,  and 
when  that  Government  was  overthrown  by  tlie  Scottish 
King,  Kenneth  II.,  about  the  middle  of  the  IXth  century, 
he  is  said  to  have  divided  the  district  into  two  Counties, 
and  conferred  them  upon  his  two  brothers,  Angos  and 
Meams,  from  whom  the  shires  of  Forfiu*  and  Kincardine 
still  derive  their  common  appellations.  The  population  PopuUuM. 
of  Forfar  at  the  time  of  the  last  census  in  1821,  con- 
sisted of  52,071  males  and  61,359  females,  making  a 
total  of  113,430  individuals.  It  appears  to  haTe  in- 
creased at  the  following  rate : 

Years.  Population.  Inereoae. 

1801 102.400  \ 8  per  ccnU 

1811 110,800) 

1821 115.700  \ ^  P*""  ^^^ 

The  number  of  families  composing  the  population 
was  at  the  same  period  26,718,  which  were  thus  em- 
ployed : 

Pamiliea. 

In  agriculture 5,1 14 

In  trade,  manufactures,  &c 1 5,348 

In  other  occupations 6,256 

The  face  of  the  County  is  ver>'  irregular  ;  its  Northern 
district,  which  is  denominated  the  Braes  of  Angus,  forms 
part  of  the  long  range  of  Grampian  Hills ;  at  the  foot 
and  to  the  South  of  these  runs  the  great  valley  of 
Straihmore,  generally  about  five  or  six  miles  in  breadth ; 
to  this  succeeds  the  line  of  Sidlaw  Hills,  after  passing 
which  the  country  again  descends  to  the  Frith  of 
Tay  and  the  German  Ocean.  The  summit  of  Calhlaw, 
which  is  one  of  the  highest  -of  the  Grampians  in  this 
Cotmty,  rises  2264  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
commands  a  view  even  of  the  coast  of  East  Lothian, 
beyond  the  entrance  of  the  Forth.  Some  of  the  Sid 
law  Hills  also,  though  much  inferior  to  the  above,  have 
a  considerable  elevation.  The  coasts  both  of  the  Frith 
of  Tay  and  of  the  German  Ocean  are  in  many  parts 
very  dangerous.  To  prevent  accidents  to  navigation, 
two  light-houses  have  been  erected  on  the  Barry  Sandfly 
near  a  spot  at  which  the  coast  runs  into  a  point  at  the 
South-East ;  and  about  1 1  miles  from  the  shore  at  the 
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town  of  Arbroath  stands  the  celebrated  BelUrock  Lig^ht- 
house,  constructed  nearly  20  years  ago.  The  three 
'  principal  rivers  of  this  County,  viz,  the  I^orth  Esk^  the 
South  Esk,  and  the  hla,  all  rise  in  the  North- West 
among  the  Grampian  Mountains.  The  North  E»k  flows 
Eastward  for  some  miles  through  the  valley  of  Glen 
£sk,  then  bends  to  the  South-East,  and  forming  for  a 
conRt<knible  distance  the  boundary  between  this  and 
the  neighbouring  Shire  of  Kincardine,  fiills  at  last  into 
the  sea  three  miles  North  of  Montrose.  The  South 
Eik  runs  in  a  South-East  and  Easterly  direction,  and 
after  passing  by  Brechin,  terminates  its  course  in  an 
inland  bay«  called  the  Basin  of  Montrose.  The  Ida 
descends  Southward  along  Glenisla,  at  times  inclining 
a  little  to  the  East,  but  at  length  turning  towards  the 
West  it  enters  Perthshire,  and  loses  itself  in  the  Tay. 
Some  of  the  secondary  streams  are  the  Dean,  the 
^^^(3f%  and  the  Lunan  ;  the  last  of  which  meets  the 
sea  in  the  Bay  of  Lunan,  four  miles  South  of  Montrose. 
There  are  a  few  small  Lakes  which  deserve  notice,  such 
as  Lochs  Lee,  Rescobky  Forfar,  and  Lundie ;  many 
others  have  been  drained  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  shell 
marl  which  they  contain,  and  which  has  been  applied 
with  the  most  beneficial  results  to  the  improvement  of 
the  soil. 

Much  of  the  surface  of  Forfarshire  is  incapable  of 
being  converted  into  arable  land.  Some  years  ago  the 
proportion  which  the  cultivated  ground  bore  to  the 
whole  face  of  the  County  was  stated  to  be  as  65  to  100. 
At  the  same  period  nearly  40,000  acres  were  reckoned 
as  the  extent  of  country  occupied  by  wood  and  planta- 
tions. The  soil  along  the  coast  from  Dundee  to  Lunan 
Bay  is  g^enerally  light  and  sandy,  but  very  fertile.  From 
the  Western  part  of  Strathmore  proceeding  Eastward 
it  is  mostly  a  black  loam,  but  on  approaching  nearer  to 
the  coast  North  of  Lunan  Bay  it  passes  into  clay  ;  the 
patches  of  ground  which  appear  in  the  mountainous 
glens  are  commonly  of  a  mossy  soil.  The  agriculture 
of  the  County  bears  a  good  character.  In  the  coast 
division,  and  in  the  valley  of  Strathmore,  wheat  and 
barley  are  much  cultivated.  Turnips  and  artificial 
grasses  are  extensively  raised ;  potatoes  universally  so. 
The  other  crops  are  oats,  beans,  and  peas  ;  flax  is  not 
quite  so  general  an  object  of  culture  as  formerly. 
Although  latterly  the  rearing  of  cattle  has  occupied  more 
attention,  the  stock  is  still  in  a  great  measure  kept  up 
by  purchases  from  other  Counties,  The  breed  in  gene- 
ral is  strong  and  handsome.  The  sheep,  most  of  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  mountainous  districts,  are 
principally  of  the  black-faced  Linton  breed ;  while  in  a 
few  places  the  old  white-faced  Highland  species  is  yet 
retiiined. 

Lime  is  quarried  in  a  few  places ;  granite,  free-stone, 
porphyry,  slate,  jasper  of  various  hues,  and  coloured 
crj'stals  called  Cairngorms,  all  mo^-e  or  less  exist.  A 
century  and  a  half  ago  lead  and  iron  were  wrought  to 
some  extent,  the  former  yielding  a  very  small  portion 
of  silver.  Shell  marl  we  have  already  stated  is  pro- 
cured plentifully  from  the  bottoms  of  the  lakes. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  actively  employed  in  the 
fisheries  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  rivers,  and  large 
quantities  of  salmon  are  sent  to  London.  Several 
vessels  are  likewise  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  Ma- 
nufactures are  very  prevalent ;  the  principal  one  is  that 
of  linen  of  various  kinds,  (partly  sail-cloth,)  nearly 
11,000,000  yards  of  that  article  being  annually  exported. 
Bleaching  and  spinning  are  extensively  prosecuted; 
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tanning,  the  manufacture  of  leather,   brewing,  rope-  FORFAR- 
making,  and  ship-building,  also  furnish  occupation  to    SHIRE, 
the   industrious  classes.      The   chief   exports  of  the  ^*^v"*^ 
County  are  grain,  fish,  and  linen. 

Of  the  antiquities  of  this  County,  one  of  the  most  Antiquitiea, 
remarkable  is  the  Castle  of  Glammis.  It  originally 
consisted  of  two  rectang^ular  towers  united  together,  so 
as  to  form  a  figure  somewhat  resembling  a  Z  ;  but  at 
subsequent  periods  great  alterations  and  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  building.  A  large  Gothic  Castle  at 
Invercarity,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  prior  to  the 
XVth  century ;  the  ruins  of  Restennet  Priory,  which 
belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Jedburgh ;  and  the  remains 
of  the  Red  Castle,  standing  on  the  Redhead  cliff  on  the 
South  side  of  Lunan  Bay,  and  traditionally  reported  to 
have  been  the  erection  of  King  William,  (surnamed  the 
Lion,)  who  reigned  from  a.  i>.  1165  to  1214,  are  the 
only  other  objects  that  deserve  notice* 

Forfarshire  contains  54  Parishes,  and  has  five  Royal  Divisions, 
Burghs,  vtai.  Arbroath  or  Abbrbrothock,  and  Brechin,  &c. 
already   described,   Dundee,   Forfar,   and    Montrose, 
each  of  which   has  a  share  in  sending  a  Member  to 
Parliament.    The  County  also  returns  one  Representa- 
tive. 

Dundee,  (Dun  Tay,  in  Gaelic  Aketum,  the  beautiful,)  Dundee. 
stands  on  the  North  bank  of  the  Tay,  about  12  miles 
fi*om  its  mouth.  It  is  a  large. and  well  built  Town,  the 
principal  streets  of  which  diverge  from  a  spacious 
market-place.  The  Harbour  is  advantageously  situated, 
and  admits  trading  vessels  of  the  greatest  burden. 
The  Tay  opposite  the  Town  is  2j^  miles  broad,  and  so 
sheltered  on  each  side  that  the  road  is  a  perfectly  safe 
anchorage.  Linens,  especially  Osnaburghs,  and  cotton 
are  the  chief  manufactures.  Before  the  Reformation 
Dundee  possessed  very  numerous  Religious  houses. 
Its  present  chief  parochial  Kirk  was  once  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  in  Scotland.  It  was  built  by 
David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to  William  !•  the 
Lion.  The  tower,  which  is  still  entire,  is  156  feet  in 
height,  the  transepts  are  tlie  only  part  of  the  building 
which  are  now  in  repair,  the  remainder  was  destroyed 
when  the  Town  was  sacked  by  Edward  I.  Similar 
calamities  befell  it  also  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and 
Edward  VI.  General  Monk  stormed  it  in  1651,  and  put 
all  who  bore  arms  to  the  sword.  It  is  the  birth-place 
of  Hector  Boethius,  a  Historian  of  whom  Scotland  has 
just  reason  to  be  proud,  for  he  has  extracted  even  the 
reluctant  praise  of  Johnson.  Population  in  1821, 
30,575;  distant  40  miles  North  from  Edinburgh,  12 
from  Cupar. 

Forfar,  though  a  much  smaller  Town  than  Dundee,  Forfar. 
from  its  central  position  is  better  adapted  to  County 
business,  so  that  the  SherifF's  Courts  are  held  and 
public  meetings  convened  in  it.'  The  streets  are  irregu- 
lar, and  there  is  not  any  building  in  it  which  demands 
especial  notice.  Linens  and  coarse  shoes  (brogues) 
are  its  chief  manufactures.  Population  in  1821,  5197. 
Distant  54  miles  North  from  Edinburgh,  13  from 
Dundee. 

Montrose  is  a  handsome  Town,  built  on  a  flat,  sandy  Moniroie. 
peninsula,  formed  by  the  South  Esk  and  the  German 
Ocean.  Above  the  Town  the  river  expands  into  the 
Basin  of  Montrose,  a  piece  of  water  nearly  circular, 
and  about  three  miles  in  diameter.  The  harbour  is 
commodious ;  and  the  shipping  interest,  employed  in 
coasting,  the  Baltic  trade,  and  the  whale  fishery,  is 
very  flourishing.  Linen  yam  and  thread,  sail-cloth, 
2  K 
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FORKAR.  8oap,  starch,  and  candles,  arc  manufactured  in  the  Town  ; 
SHIRE,  which  is  also  a  place  of  favourite  resort  for  provincial 
residence.  Amon^  the  public  buildings  is  a  Lunatic 
Hospital.  Two  Light-houses  have  been  erected  at  the 
Harbour,  and  a  ready  communication  is  aflforded  with  the 
small  Island  of  Inchhrayock  at  the  mouth  of  the  South 
Esk,  by  a  stone  bridge  connecting  it  with  the  Southern 
shore,  and  one  of  wood  leading  to  Montrose.  Popula- 
tion 8000.  Distant  12  miles  North  from  Arbroath, 
8  East  from  Brechin.  In  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in 
the  Town,  now  converted  into  a  Hotel,  the  Pretender 
slept  on  the  I3th  February,  1716,  the  night  before  his 
escape  into  France.  He  had  landed  at  Montrose  on  the 
23nd  of  December  preceding. 

Beauties  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv. ;  Edwards,  Description 
of  Angus;  Headrick,  CreTiero/  View  of  the  Agriculture 
of  Angus,  1813 ;  General  Report  of  Scotland. 

FORPARE,  A.  S.  for-faran,  to  fare  or  go  forth ; 
Dutch,  ver-vaeren,  abire,  exire,  exitum  habere^  and 
thus«  perire,  to  perish  ;  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  to  fare  ill. 

&  in  bat  ilk  toun  did  he  krie  a  krie, 

Cit  aJle  >at  him  serued,  &  of  his  me^ne  ware, 
an,  woman  &  childe,  suld  ^ci  the /or/are. 

R.  Brutme,  p.  42. 

Too  busses  wet /or/earem,  ^at  in  ]pe  tempest  brak, 
>e  eodes  attach^  waren  to  >e  kVng  of  Cipres  Isaac. 

/rf.  p.  158 

And  alle  mane  men.  ^at  >ow  m^gte  asp^e 

In  meschief  o^r  in  mal  ese.  and  ^ow  mowe  hem  heipe 

Loke  b^  Yy  1^.  lee  hem  Bouht/or-/brr. 

Pier*  Plouhmtm.     Vitim^  p.  14U. 

That  he  not  loueth  his  dede  proueth, 
Whan  he  hii  richesse  so  well  loueth 
7*hat  he  wol  hide  it,  aie  and  spare 
His  pore  frertda  won  for/are. 

Chaucer.     The  Romtmt  of  the  Rote,  fol.  141. 

FORFEAR ;  for,  i.  e.  forthy  out,  utterly,  and  fear; 
to  fear  or  frighten  utterly;  and  thus,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
says,  much  afraid. 

Till  that  min  herte,  to  pitoua  and  to  nice, 
Al  innocent  of  his  crowned  malicei 
For/eredot  his  deth, 

Chaucer,     The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10841. 

His  coward  harte 

Made  him  amis  the  Goddes  text  to  glose 
When  he  forfetde  out  of  Delphos  sterte 

Id.     The  fourth  Boohe  of  TroiUu,  fol.  183. 


FCyRFEIT.  V. 

Fo'aPEIT,  71. 

Fo'rfeit,  adj. 
Fo'rfeitable, 
Fo'rpeiter, 
Fo'rfeiting,  n, 
Fo'rpeituke. 


1 


¥r.forfatre;fbrs^  out,  wadfaire, 
to  do.  Low  Lat.  foris^facere ; 
(quasi  extraneum  facere^  says 
^Spelman;)  to  do,  or  cause  to  be 
out  or  away  from,  and  conse- 
quently, transgredi,  to  transgress, 
to  do  amiss,  to  misdo.  And 
also,  rem  suam  {sc.  ex  delicto)  amittere,  to  do  away  or 
lose  his  property,  sc,  for  some  crime.  Thus  the  Ft,  for- 
faire  is  explained  by  Cotgrave  ;  "  to  sin,  offend,  commit 
a  fault,  misdo,  transgress,  trespass  against;  also,  to 
forfeitr  And  in  Chaucer;  forfaite,  to  do  amiss  or 
misdo. 

To  do  away  or  lose ;  to  do  or  put  away  a  property  or 
right;  to  alienate  or  lose  (by  a  misdeed  or  transgres-' 
sion.) 

For  tpirltut  fortitudimt.  for/ete)  ftil  ofte 

He  shal  do  more  )^an  mesure.  many  tyme  and  ofte. 

PieTB  Plouhman.     Fuiw,  p.  393. 

And  th&s  suffered  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  upon  the  crosse,  wheras 
ther  was  no  part  of  his  body  free  without  grete  peine  and  bitter 
passion.     And  all  this  sufiVed  oar  Lord  Jesu  Crist  that  neser for/aited. 
Chaucer,     The  Pcnotus  Tale,  vol.  il  p.  299. 


Remember  in  thine  heart  how  horibly  sometyme  to  thine  Margarite  FORFLrT 

thou  trespasest,  and  in  a  great  wise  ayeiisl  her  thou /orfei/rt/.  y^        * 

Chaucer.     The  third  Booke  of  the  Tettament  of  Loue,  fol.  308.      ^^^^^*^ 

My  hart  nor  I,  haue  doon  you  uo  forfeit 
By  which  you  should  complain  in  any  kind. 

Id.     La  Belle  Dame  Mans  Merde,  fol.  256. 

For  God  which  is  of  man  the  creatour 
He  would  not  men  slough  his  creature 
Without  cause  of  deadly /or/at/Kre. 
Id.  fol.  331.     A  Baiade  to  King  Henry  IF,  by  John  Gower. 

Nowe  thou  my  sonne  hast  herd  this  tale. 
Beware  that  of  thyn  owne  bale 
Thou  be  not  cause  in  thy  foolhaste, 
And  keep  that  thou  thy  witte  ne  waste 
Upon  thy  thought  in  auenture^ 
Wherof  thy  liue's/oi/ei/tfre 
Male  falle. 

Gower.     Conf.  Am.  book  iii.  fol.  96. 

But  here  he  wolde  saye  vnto  me  as  he  dothe  in  his  boKe,  that  he 
hade  forfayted  hys  salue  conduyte,  &  therebye  wa.*:  fallen  in  to  hyi 
enemies  handes.  A  Bohe  made  by  John  Fntk,  p.  81. 

Than  Duke  Aubert,  as  a  roan  redy  purueyed  of  answere,  savd : 
Gwylliam,  what  haste  or  wyll  haue  you  to  go  in  this  Tovage  into 
Hungery,  and  into  Turkey,  to  seke  armes  vpon  people  ind  countrey 
that  neuer  dyd  vs  any  forfeyte:  thou  nast  no  tytell  of  reason  to 


go,  but  for  the  vayne  glory  of  the  world. 

Lord  Bemert.     Froiuart.     Cronycle,  voL  ii.,ch.  206. 

He  was  not  permitted  to  conueigh  the  sayd  goodes  out  of  that 
porte,  vnto  any  other  place  of  the  land  of  Prussia,  either  by  water  or 
by  lande,  vnder  the  peyne  of  the/or/ei/my  of  the  same, 
Hakiuyt.  Voyage,  Sfc.  vol.  i.  fol.  154.  Bichard  11.  Pruemm 
Ambauy. 
Moreouer,  the  saide  customers  haue  ordained  betweene  tbemtelues, 
that  the  saide  merchants  shall  put  or  make  vp  no  cloth  into  fardels  to 
transport  out  of  the  realme,  vnless  certaioe  men  appointed  by  theoi 
for  the  same  purpose  bee  there  present,  to  see  what  maner  of  clothes 
there  be  vnder  paine  of  forfeiture  of  the  saide  goods. 

Id.     lb.  fol.  173. 
Thou  didst  lament  and  pity  human  racei 
Bestowing  on  us  thy  free-given  grace. 
More  than  y/e  forfeited  and  losed  first 
In  Eden  rebels  when  we  were  accttrst. 

Drummond.    Flowers  of  Sion. 
Arr.  He  is  our  monster;  ybf/ei/ee/ to  vice 

So  farre,  as  no  rackt  vertue  can  redeem  him. 

Ben  JoMon.     SfjiznuM,  fol.  362. 
For  lo  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing, 
That  he  our  deadly /or/Vi/  should  release, 
And  with  his  father  work  us  a  perpetual  peace. 

Miiton.     Ode.     On  the  Morning  of  ChriWs  Nativity. 

Once  more  I  will  renew 

His  lapsed  powers,  though  forfeit  and  enthraird^ 
By  sin  to  foul  exorbitant  desires. 

Id.    Paradise  Lost,  book  iii.  1. 176. 

Loners, 

And  men  in  dangerous  bondes  pray  not  alike. 

Though  forfeyturet  [forfeiterM]  you  cast  in  prison,  yet 

You  claspe  young  Cupid's  tables. 

Shahspeare.     CymbeHne^  fol .  38 1 . 

He  ask'd,  but  all  the  heav'nly  quire  stood  mute. 
And  silence  was  in  Heaven  ;  on  man's  behalf 
Patron  or  intercessor  none  appeer*d, 
Much  less  that  durst  upon  his  own  head  draw 
The  deadly /br/fi/Mre,  and  ransom  set 

Milton.     Paradise  Loet,  book  iii.  1.  221 . 

Honour's  a  lease  for  lives  to  come, 
And  cannot  be  extended  from 
The  legal  tenant ;  'tis  a  chattle 
Not  to  be  forfeited  iu  battle. 

Butler.     Hudibraa,  put  i.  can.  3. 

But  as  our  kind  is  of  a  softer  mold 
And  cannot  blood  without  a  sigh  behold, 
I  grant  thee  life ;  reserving  still  the  power 
To  take  the  forfeit  when  I  see  my  hour : 
Unless  thy  answer  to  my  next  demand 
Shall  set  thee  free  from  our  avenging  hand. 

Dryden.     The  Wife  of  Batk'9  Ta»€ 
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•rjRFEIT  He  paii»*d  and  choak'd  the  rest    The  youth  who  «aw 

—  Wi%/or/eii  life  abandoa*d  to  the  law, 

FOR*  The  judge^  the  accuser,  and  th'  oflencc  to  him 

[tlTLRS.  Who  had  both  power  and  will  t'avenge  the  crime. 

No  Tain  defence  prepaid. 

Drydm.     Siginumda  tmd  Guitcardo. 

So  a  guardianship  in  soccage,  a  man  may  renounce  it  as  well  as  he 
may  eiecutorship,  they  are  neither  of  them  /ar/eitah/ei  and  so  is 
the  trust  of  a  freehold,  and  several  other  like  things. 
State  Trials.     Charles  II  jitmo  1682.     Proceedings  between,  the 
King  and  the  City  o/  I/tndon, 

Which  obliged  the  King  to  send  forth  a  proclamation  bearing  date 
April  the  3d,  forbidding  that  any  man  should  convey  it  [gold]  away, 
whole  or  broken,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment,  and  other  pains  and 
/orfnhtres  as  were  by  the  law  appointed. 

Strype.    Memorials.     Edward  VL  jhmo  1548. 

The  direct  conseauence  of  which  is,  [the  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  declaring  incapacities]  that  the  first  franchise  of  an 
Eaglisbman,  and  chat  oa  which  all  the  rest  vitally  depend,  is  to  be 
forfeited  for  some  offence  which  no  man  knows,  and  which  is  to  be 
prered  by  no  kaown  rule  whatsoever  of  legal  evidence. 

BurAe,     On  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents. 

l^e  rewards,  promised  by  each  religion,  being  totally  different, 
they  may  reasonably,  when  forfeited^  have  different  means  appointed 
lor  their  recovery. 

Warhurton.     The  Divine  Legatvmy  book  ix.  ch.  i. 
Walking  out,  drinking  tea,  country  dances,  wad  for/eitSf  shortened 
the  rest  of  the  day,  without  the  assistance  of  cards,  as  ]  hated  all 
maoDer  of  gaming. 

Goldsmith,     Vicar  of  Wakefield^  ch.  ii. 

FoRPETTUEB,  a  Punishment  annexed  by  Law  to  some 
ille^l  act  or  negligence  in  the  Owner  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments,  whereby  he  loses  his  interest 
therein,  and  they  go  to  the  party  injured,  as  a  recom- 
pense for  the  wrong  which  either  he  alone,  or  the 
public  together  with  him,  hath  sustained.  Biackstone, 
vol.  ii.  p.  267. 

Forfeitures  occur  both  in  Civil  and  Criminal  cases. 

CiM  Forfeitures  are  incurred  by  alienation  contrary  to 
Law,  as  in  Mortmain ;  by  Aliens,  not  only  on  account 
of  their  incapacity  to  hold  lands  so  alienated,  but  for 
their  presumption  in  attempting  by  an  act  of  their  own 
to  acquire  real  property;  by  non-presentation  to  a 
Living,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  Lapse ;  by  Simony ; 
by  non-performance  of  conditions ;  by  waste ;  by  breach 
of  copyhold  customs ;  and  by  Bankruptcy.  There  are 
also  other  Forfeitures  inflicted  by  special  Statutes. 

The  Crinuncd  offences  which  lead  to  Forfeiture  of 
lands  and  tenements  are  principally  Treason,  Felony, 
Misprision  of  Treason,  Pnemunire,  drawing  a  weapon 
on  a  Judge,  or  striking  any  one  in  the  presence  of  the 
King's  Court  oi'  Justice,  Popish  recusancy  or  non- 
observance  of  certain  laws  enacted  in  restraint  of 
Papists. 

Biackstone  says,  that  the  true  reason  of  Furfeiture 
for  crimes  is,  that  all  property  is  derived  from  Society, 
being  one  of  those  Civil  rights  conferred  on  individuals 
in  exchange  for  that  natural  degree  of  freedom  which 
every  man  must  sacrifice  when  he  enters  into  social 
communities.  If,  therefore,  a  member  of  any  national 
community  violates  the  fundamental  contract  of  his 
association  by  transgressing  the  municipal  law,  he  For- 
feits his  right  to  such  privileges  as  he  claims  by  that 
contract,  and  the  State  may  very  justly  resume  that 
portion  of  property,  or  any  part  of  it  which  the  laws 
have  before  assigned  him.  Hence,  for  every  atrocious 
oflfence  the  laws  of  England  have  exacted  a  total  con- 
fiscation of  the  movable  or  personal  Estate ;  in  many 
cases  perpetual,  in  others  only  a  temporary  loss  of  the 
offender's  immovables  or  landed  property;  and  have 
vested  them  both  in  the  King,  as  the  person  supposed  to 


FORGB. 


be  offended,  being  the  visible  Magistrate  in  whom  the     FOR. 
majesty  of  the  Public  resides,  (vol.  i.  p.  299.)  FEITURK. 

Forfeiture  in  Criminal  cases  applies  both  to  real  as 
well  as  personal  property.  Forfeitures  of  hmds  arise 
only  upon  attainder ;  so  that  if  a  Traitor  dies  before 
judgment  be  pronounced,  or  is  killed  in  open  Rebellion, 
or  hanged  by  Martial  Law,  no  FoH'eiture  of  land  ensues, 
unless  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  (the 
Supreme  Coroner  of  all  England)  in  person,  upon  view 
of  the  body  of  one  killed  in  open  Rebellion,  records 
it,  and  returns  the  record  into  his  own  Court.  In 
that  case  both  lands  and  goods  are  Forfeited.  For- 
feiture, in  Treason,  relates  backward  to  the  time  of  the 
act,  so  as  to  avoid  all  intermediate  sales  and  incum- 
brances ;  but  not  those  before  the  fact  A  wife's  jointure 
is  not  Forfeitable  for  the  Treason  of  her  husband,  because 
it  was  settled  upon  her  before  the  act ;  but  her  Dower 
is  so,  by  Statute  5  and  6  Edward  VI.  c.  1 1  repealing 
1  Edward  VL  c.  12.  Yet  the  husband  is  tenant  by 
custom  of  the  wife's  lands  if  she  be  attainted  of  Treason* 
Goods  and  chattels  are  forfeited  on  conviction.  The 
Forfeiture  of  lands  has  relation  to  the  time  of  the 
offence  committed,  so  as  to  avoid  all  subsequent  sales 
or  charges  ;  but  the  Forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels 
has  no  relation  backwards,  they  being  of  so  fluctuating 
nature,  that  no  purchaser  would  be  safe  if  he  were 
liable  to  return  goods  fairly  bought,  provided  any  of  the 
prior  vendors  had  committed  Treason  or  Felony. 

Numerous  Statutes  have  been  enacted  with  refe- 
rence to  Forfeitures:  1  Edward  VI.  c.  12;  5  and 
6  Edward  VI.  c.  11 ;  5  Elizabeth,  c.  11 ;  18  Elizabeth, 
c.  1 ;  8  and  9  William  III.  c.  26  ;  7  Anne,  c.  21 ;  15 
George  II.  c.  28  ;  39  and  40  George  III    c.  93. 

Carter,  Lex  Custumaria ;  Yorke  (Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke,)  Considerations  on  the  Law  of  Forfeiture 
for  High  Treason 

FORFEX ;  forfex  dicitur  quasi  ferrifacis,  femim  quo 
quid  facimus ;  the  iron  or  steel  with  which  we  do  or 
make  any  thing.     Vossius  ;  and  see  FoacEPS. 

It  is  applied  by  Pope  to,  A  pair  of  scissars. 

The  peer  now  spreads  the  gliltering/or/ex  wide, 
T  enclose  the  lock ;  now  joins  it,  to  divide. 

Pope,     The  Rape  of  the  Lock, 

FORFICULA,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  insects  the 
type  of  the  family  Forficulidee^  established  by  Linnsus. 

Generic  character.  Tarsi  of  three  joints,  wings 
plaited  fan-like,  and  folded  crosswise,  so  as  to  be  placed 
under  the  crustaceous  elytra^  which  are  united  by  a 
straight  suture  ;  body  linear,  ending  in  two  hooks  ;  head 
exposed ;  antennts  filiform,  formed  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
joints. 

De  Geer  has  formed  this  genus  into  a  separate  Order, 
under  the  name  of  Dermapteray  while  Linnceas  placed  it 
in  Coleoptera,  and  Latreille  and  Lamarck  in  Orthoptera  ; 
in  fact,  it  appears  to  be  the  family  that  unites  the  two 
Orders.  It  has  been  divided  into  three  genera,  which 
form  sections  according  to  the  number  of  joints  in  the 
antennae. 

The  type  is  F.  auricularia,  the  common  Earwig, 
known  to  every  body. 

FORGE, r.  I      Fr.    forger;    Sp.   forjar;    which 

Fo'rger,        f  Menage  deduces  Trom  fabrica  ;  thus 

Fo'roeby,      ifcU)riciare,  fauriciare,  forger. 

Fo'aoBTivE./  **Fr,  forger;  to  forge,  make,  frame, 
compose,  hammer,  devise,  coin,  invent."  Cotgrave. 

To  form,  frame  or  fabricate,  to  invent  or  contrive ;  to 
fabricate,  sc.  any  thing  counterfeit,  to  Ibrra  or  make  any 
2k2 
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KORGE.   thing  wrongfully  to  resemble,  or  in  imitation  of  some- 
'^- — sT^'^  thing  else. 


\vbl  spak  Philip  • 


•  I  wote  what  ^is  nienes, 


^at  was  a  fals  brefc,  be  forged  well,  it  semea. 

R.  Brun/Vf  p.  155. 

. : —  I  dare  wel  sain, 

Apelles,  Xeuxls,  shuldea  werche  in  vain, 
Other  to  grave,  or  peinte,  or  forge,  or  bete, 
If  they  presunned  ne  to  contrefete. 

Chaucer,     The  Doclouret  Taie,  v.  11951. 
For  though  so  be  that  louers  be  as  trew 
As  any  mettall  that  n  forged  new, 
III  many  a  case  him  tideth  oft  sorow. 

Id.     The  Complaint  of  Venus,  fol.  326. 

An  horse  ot  brasse  thei  lette  do  forge 
Of  suche  entaile,  and  of  suche  9.  forge, 
'I'hai  in  this  world  was  neoer  man 
That  suche  aa  other  worke  began. 

Gower.     Conf,  Ant.  book  i.  foL  14. 

And  through  the  crafle  of  Artemage 
Of  wexe  hefhrged^u  ymage. 

Id.    lb.  book  vi.  fol.  138. 

And  when  thenditement  was  openly  redde,  the  duke  sayd  it  is  false 
and  vntrue,  and  conspired  tind  forged  to  bring  me  to  my  death,  and 
that  will  I  proue. 

Hoi/.     Henry  VITL     The  twelflh  Yere, 

I  know  vnder  the  grene  the  serpent  how  he  Inrkes : 
The  hammer  of  the  restlesse /or j'f  I  wote  eke  how  it  workes. 
Surrey.    Description  of  the  Fickle  Affections,  8fc.  of  Love, 

Misguided  haue  I  beene 

and  trayned  all  by  trust, 
And  Loue  vibs  forger  of  the  fraude, 

and  furiherer  of  my  lust. 
T^rbervUle.     The  Louer  hoping  in  Mag  to  have  had  Redress,  8^c, 

One  foot  was  set  vppon  the  crocodile, 

And  on  the  ground  the  other  fast  did  stand  ; 

So  meaning  to  suppresse  hoth  forged  guile 
And  open  force. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Qucene,  book  vi.  can.  7 

. Him  there  they  found 

Squat  like  a  toad,  close  to  the  eare  of  Eve, 
Assaying  by  his  devilish  art  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  faiicie,  and  with  them  forge 
Illusions  as  he  list 

Miiton.     Paradise  Lost,  book  iv.  1. 802. 

But  Nero,  impatient  of  lingering  and  long  working  wickednes, 
threatened  the  tribune,  commanded  the  poisooeresse  [Agrippina]  to 
be  put  to  death,  bicauae  that  whilest  they  respect  the  rumour,  and 
furge  excuses  for  their  owne  safty,  they  droue  off  his  security. 

Greneweg.     Tacitm,  foL  183. 

Another  seeine  his  drunken  wife  disgorge 
Her  paniper'd  stomach,  got  her  to  ^  forge 
And  in  her  throat  the  feverous  heat  to  quench, 
With  the  smith*s  horn  was  giving  her  a  drench. 

Drayton.     The  Moon-calf 

As  for  the ybrgret  and  furnaces  of  brasse,  some  think  the  Chalypes 
devised,  others  attribute  that  to  the  Cyclopes. 

HoUand.    Plinie,  vol.  i.  fol.  188. 

Thus  God  IS  the  immediate  forger  of  every  linke  of  that  golden 
chain,  whereof  the  first  is  rivetted  in  his  own  heart,  and  the  last  ends 
in  him  also. 

Goodwin.     Works,  vol.  iv.  fol.  29.     Justifying  Faith, 

She  answered,  that  Babington  might  confess  what  he  list,  but  it 
was  a  flat  lie  that  she  had  contrived  any  such  means  to  escape :  that 
ner  adversaries  might  easily  get  the  cyphers  which  she  had  made 
use  of  to  others,  and  with  the  same  write  many  things /or^eci/y  and 
falsely.  Camden,    Eiixabeth.    Anno  1586. 

But  the  chaste  damzell,  that  had  neuer  priefe 
Of  suche  malengiue  and  fine  forgerye, 
Did  easely  believe  her  strong  extremitie. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  1. 

A  good  sherris-sack  hath  a  two-fold  operation  in  it :  and  ascends 
me  into  the  braine,  dryes  me  there  all  the  foolish,  and  dull,  and  the 
cruddie  vapours,  which  enuiron  it :  makes  it  apprcheosioe,  quicke, 
forgetiue,   full  of  nimble,    flerie,   and   delecUble  shapes;    which 


deliuer'd  o'er  to  the  voyce,  the  tongue,  which  is  the  birth,  becomes    pQgGE 
excellent  wit.  _. 

Shakspeare,    Henry  IF.     Seeotul  Part,  fol  92.     FOKGERY 

Quoth  Hudibras,  I  now  perceive  ^^^^^^..^ 

You  are  no  conjurer,  by  your  leave : 

That  paltry  story  is  untrue, 

And  f org* d  to  cheat  such  gulls  as  you. 

Butler.     Hudibras,  part  ii.  can.  3. 

O  coold  I  hide  him  from  the  Fates  as  well. 
Or  with  those  hands  the  cruel  stroke  repel. 
As  I  shall  ^<M^e  most  envy'd  arms,  the  gaze 
Of  wond'nng  Ages,  and  the  world's  amaze. 

Pope.    Homer.    Iliad, 

Soon  as  he  bade  them  blow,  the  billows  tum*d 
Their  iron  mouths  ;  and  where  the  furnace  burn'd 
Aeaouoding  breath *d  ;  at  once  the  blast  expires 
And  twenty /oTjfet  catch  at  once  the  fires. 

Id,    lb.  book  xviit, 

Mark  them  with  characters  and  brands 
Like  othw forgers  of  roen*s  hands. 

Butler.     Satire  upon  Piagiaria. 

Whereas  Dangerfield  bad  8/.  a   week,  whffst  a  forger  of  pioU 
against  the  Protestants;  he  is  cast  off  with  aoom,  and  in  dinger  of 
his  life,  since  he  had  laid  open  the  Popish  engineers. 
State  Trials.    Charles  IL  Anm  1681.  Proceedings  against  Edward 
FUxharrit, 
I  am  aware  that  a  learned  writer  of  our  own  has  binted  his  sus- 
picion that  the  writings  going  under  the  name  of  Aristobalus  were  a 
forgery  of  the   second  century:   and  another  considerable  author 
seems  in  a  great  measure  to  favour  the  suspicion. 
Waterland.     Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  6.     The  Wisdom  of  ike  AndaUs 
borrowed  from  Divine  Revelation. 
Being  the  master,  both  of  Ctesar's  papers  and  of  his  secretsry 
Faberius,  by  whose  hand  they  were  written,  he  [Antony]  had  an  op- 
portunity 01  forging  and  inserting  at  pleasure  whatever  he  found  of 
use  to  him  ;  which  he  practised  without  any  reserve  or  management 
Middieton.     The  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  iii.  sec  9. 

And  stiffening  there, 

A  ponderous  lump  but  to  the  hammer  tam'd, 
Takes  from  the  forge,  in  bais,  its  final  form. 

Dodsley.    Agriculture,  can.  3. 

Erasmus  was  so  taken  with  Lncian*s  dialogue,  that  he  has  trans- 
fused its  highesl  graces  into  his  own ;  and  employed  these  fine  arms 
to  better  purpose  against  the  Monks,  than  the  f>rger  of  them  had 
done  against  the  Philosophers. 

Hurd.     Works,  vol.  iii.  Preface.     On  the  Manner  of  Writing  Dia- 
logue. 

In  war  he  practised  the  same  art,  that  he  had  seen  so  successful  tu 
Marius,  of  raising  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  and  contempt  of  danger  in  his 
army,  by  the  forgery  of  auspices  and  divine  admonitions. 

Middieton.    Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  sec.  I.  p.  56. 

All  these  circumstances,  with  many  other  of  inferior  note,  were 
merely  the  '*  nimble  shapes"  and  lively  efifusions  of  Corinna*s  fiir- 
getive  imagination. 

Malone,     Life  of  Dry  den,  p.  382. 

Forgery,  at  Common  Law,  the  fraudulent  making 
or  alteration  of  a  writing  to  the  prejudice  of  another 
man's  rights,  or  a  making  malo  animo  of  any  written 
instrument  for  the  purpose  of  fraud  and  deceit ;  the  word 
making,  in  this  last  definition,  being  considered  as  in- 
cluding every  alteration  of,  or  addition  to,  a  true  instru- 
ment. Besides  the  offence  of  Forgery  at  Common 
Law,  which  is  of  the  degree  only  of  misdemeanour,  there 
are  very  numerous  Forgeries  especially  subjected  to 
punishments,  by  the  enactments  of  a  variety  of  Statutes, 
which  for  the  most  part  make  the  Forgeries  to  which 
they  relate  capital  offences.  The  offence  of  Forgery 
may  be  complete  though  there  be  no  publication  or 
uttering  of  the  Forged  instrument ;  for  the  very  making 
with  a  fraudulent  intention,  and  without  lawful  autho- 
rity of  any  iinstrument,  which  at  Common  Law,  or  by 
Statute  is  the  subject  of  Forgery,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient 
completion  of  the  offence  before  publication.  Mo.st  of 
the  Statutes,  however,  which  relate  to  Forgery,  make 
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FORGERY  tbe  publication'  of  the  Forged  instrument  with  know- 
ledge of  the  fiict  a  substantive  oflenee. 

It  is  said  by  Hawkins,  P.  C.  c.  70,  s.  2,  that  the  notion 
'  of  Forgery  does  not  seem  to  consist  in  the  counterfeit- 
ing of  a  man's  hand  and  seal,  which  may  oflen  be  done 
innocently^  but  in  endeavouring  to  give  an  appearance 
of  truth  to  a  mere  deceit  and  fidsity,  and  either  to  impose 
that  upon  the  world  as  the  solemn  act  of  another, 
which  he  is  no  way  privy  to,  or  at  least  to  make  a  man's 
own  act  appear  to  have  been  done  at  a  time  when  it 
was  not  done,  and,  by  force  of  such  a  falsity,  to  give  it 
an  operation  which  in  truth  and  justice  it  ought  not  to 
have.  A  deed  Forged  in  the  name  of  a  person  who  never 
had  existence  is  Forgery  at  Law«  as  was  determined  in 
Bolland's  case,  O.  B.  1772 ;  1  Leach,  83 ;  3  East's  P.  C. 
19,  sec.  49,  A  writing  is  Forged  where  one  being 
directed  to  draw  up  a  Will  for  a  sick  person,  doth  insert 
flome  legacies  therein  ialsely  out  of  his  own  head.  It  is 
not  material  whether  a  Forged  instrument  be  drawn  in 
such  manner  that,  if  it  were  in  truth  that  which  it  coun- 
terfeits, it  would  be  valid. 

The  punishment  of  Forgery  at  Common  Law  is  as 
for  a  misdemeanour,  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  such 
other  corporal  punishment  as  the  Court  in  its  discre- 
tion shall  award.  The  punishments  ordained  for  the 
offence  by  the  Statute  Law  are,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, capital. 

Russel,  an  Crimes,  c.  27.  34. 
'  FORGESIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Monogyma,  natural  order  Campanu- 
laoem.  Generic  character :  calyx  turbinate,  five-clefl ; 
corolla,  petals  five ;  stigma  two-lobed ;  style  two- 
parted,  acuminate ;  capsule  two-celled,  many-seeded. 

One  species,  F.  Borhonica,  a  tree  with  serrated,  lan- 
ceolate leaves,  native  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.     Persoon. 

FORGET,©,       ^      Anciently     written     ForyeU. 

Foaos^TFUL,  i  A.  S.  fyrgytan  ;  D.  ver-gheten  ; 

FoROB^TFULNESs,  f  Ger.  vergesaen;  |Swe.  foergaeta^ 

Fo&OE^TTER,  CFor,  (q.  r.)  i.  e.  forth,  and  get;  to 

Fo&oe'tting,        Vge<  forth  or  out,  sc.  of  the  mind 

FoROB^TTiNOLY.    J  Or  memory. 

To  get ;  to  cause  or  .suffer  to  ge^  or  go  forth  ;  pass 
out  or  escape,  «c.  firom  the  mind  or  memory  ;  firom  the 
recollection  or  remembrance ;  to  lose  or  omit  the  recol- 
lection or  remembrance. 

Now  gos  he  home  Harmid,  &  his  ouer  comen  hit  tene, 
\e  o^t  ^at  he  suld  bold,  it  m/oryeten  cleue. 

R.  Brwmej  p.  G9. 

bat  sawe  ^at  he  ^r  said,  so  wele  it  was  of  leteo, 
ID  boke  it  was  vp  laid,  jit  is  it  nat/ofyden. 

Id.  p.  195. 
So  did  Kyng  Fliilip  with  sanies  on  ^am  gaa  pres, 
Bot  for  ^/SrgeHkchip  R.  &  he  bo>e  les. 

/(^.p.ire. 

\Vher  fyve  sparowb  ben  not  seeld  for  twey  halpeos :  and  ooa  of 
them  is  not  wfirgetyng  befdre  Ood  ? 

Widif,    ImA,  ch.  xii. 

Are  not  flue  spaiowet  bought  for  two  farthynges.  And  yet  not 
one  of  theym  inforgoSttn  of  God.  Bible,  Anno  1551 . 

And  gisder  ought  his  frend  ben  of  his  deth, 
,  Whan  with  honour  is  yolden  op  his  breth. 
Than  whan  his  name  appalled  is  for  age ; 
For  all  foryeUtn  in  bis  vasaallnge. 

Chmtoer,   She  Knighif  Tale,  v.  3056. 

'nl^s  bath  this  widewe  hire  litel  sone  ytaught 
Our  blisful  lady,  Cristes  moder  dere, 
To  wortbip  ay,  and  he/orgate  it  naught 

Jd.     The  PriorctM  Tale,  v.  13441 


I  say,  Grifilde,  this  present  dignitee 
In  which  that  I  have  put  you,  as  I  trow, 
Maketh  you  not /orgei/ui  for  to  be 
That  I  you  toke  in  poure  estat  ful  low. 

Chaucer,     The  Clerket  TaU,  ▼•  8348* 


FORGET 


For  I  am  distourbed 


In  al  m^n  berte  and  so  conturbed, 
Hiat  I  ne  may  mie  wittcs  gele : 
So  shall  I  muche  thynge/orye/e. 

Gower.     Qmf,  Jm*  book  i.  kL  9. 

So  that  for  feare  I  can  nought  gette 
My  wit :  but  I  myselfe/biyeley 
That  I  wote  neuer,  what  I  nm, 
Ne  whither  I  shallj  ne  wher  I  am 

Id.    A.  book  iv.  fol.  66. 

There  is  of  slouth  an  other  vieey 
Whiche  is  cleped/orv«//iAiei^ 
That  nought  male  in  his  herte  impresse 
Of  vertue,  whiche  reason  hath  set, 
So  clone  his  wittes  he/orye/e. 

Id,    i&.  book  iv.  fbl.  66. 
If  I  be  not  firgetfuff,  I  neuer  sawe  thee  content  in  this  life, 
because  thou  were  euer  buisie  in  thy  prosperitee,  and  wearie  of  any 
aduenitic.  Golden  Bohe,  A  a.  4. 

Children  therefore  being  ouer  mo^st,  and  old  men  ouer  drie,  haue 
neuer  good  memories,  againe,  where  ouer  much  colde  is,  and  ex- 
treme moysture,  there  is  euer  much  /orffetfulnes*. 

fVilmm.     The  Arte  of  Rhetori^,  foL  213. 
Beguyld  thus  with  delight  of  novelties. 

And  naturall  desire  of  conntryes  »tate. 
So  long  they  redd  in  those  sntiquities, 
That  how  the  time  was  fled  they  quite /or^«. 

Spen9er.    Faerie  Queene,  book  il  can.  10. 

So  great  a  senselesness  had  possessed  his  [Vitellius]  minde,  that 
if  other  men  bad  not  remembrea,  that  he  had  beene  once  prince,  and 
therefore  was  not  to  looke  for  security  in  priuate  estate,  he  himselfe 
would  haue  quickly  ^jro/Zen  it. 

Savile.     ThciVift,  fol.  127 
Let  such  bethink  them,  if  the  sleepy  drench 
Of  that/oryeZ/W  lake  benumm  not  still. 
That  in  our  proper  motion  we  ascend 
Up  to  our  native  seat :  descent  and  fall 
To  us  is  advene. 

MilHm.    Paradise  Lost,  book  u.  1.  74 
They  ferry  over  this  Lethean  sound 
Both  to  and  fro,  ther  sorrow  to  augment, 
And  wish  and  struggle,  as  they  pass,  to  reach 
The  tempting  stream,  with  one  small  drop  to  loose 
In  9W9tt  forffet/ulneu  all  pain  and  woe. 
All  in  one  moment  and  so  near  the  brink. 
But  Fate  withsUods.  Id.    lb.  1.  608. 

CLoaa.  She  loves  him  too  much,  that's  the  plain  truth,  Frederick, 
For  which,  if  I  might  be  believ'd,  I  think  her 
A  strange  furffetier  of  herself. 

Beaumont  and  Ftetcher.     The  Capiain,  act  iv.  sc.  3. ' 
I  am  not  willing  to  discover  the  fargettingt  of  reverend  men,  but 
here  I  must.  MUton.     Doctrine,  S^.  of  Divorce. 

'  I  crie  your  pardons. 

I  feare,  I  haue  (firgetiinglu)  transgrese^d 
Against  the  dignity  of  the  Court. 

Ben  Jomen,     The  Fox,  act  iv.  sc  6 

Of  Daniel  you  may  read  in  holy  writ. 
Who,  when  the  king  his  vision  d\d  forget. 
Could  word  for  word  the  wondrous  dream  repeat. 

Drgden.     The  Coeh  and  the  Fbm. 

Then  thus  the  sire :  the  souls  that  throng  the  flood 
Are  those,  to  whom,  by  fate,  are  other  bodies  oVd  : 
In  Lethe's  lake  they  long  oblivion  taste  ; 
Of  future  life  tMvrt,  forgetful  of  the  past. 

Id.     Ftrgil.    Mmeid,  book  vi. 

But  since  it  is  our  duty  not  to  violate  the  memory  of  our  oppres- 
sors, but  silently,  thankfully,  •ndftrget/uHy  to  aoccpt  the  opprassion ; 
we  will  commemorate  only  the  king's  restitution. 

South,    Sermant,  vol.  viil  p.  416. 
Howe*er  'tis  well,  that  sleep  awhile  can  free, 
With  sod  f^getfiUneMt,  a  wretch  like  me. 

Pope.    Homer.     Odgtoey,  book  xvii. 
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FORGET.       Tb  like  mAnner,  the  great  Pyrrfao  himself /o>yo#  h»  principles  oo 
—         some  occasions ;  and  is  said  once  to  have  been  in  such  a  passion 
FORGIVE,  with  his  cook,  who  probably  had  not  roasted  his  dinner  to  bis  mind, 
\^^^^m^/  that  with  the  spit  in  his  hand^  and  the  meat  upon  it,  he  pursued  him 
even  to  the  market  place.  JReid.    Enquiry,  ch.  i.  sec.  5 

Unmindful  of  approaching  night  they  sport 
While  circling  pleasures  new  attention  court ; 
Or  through  the  m9tt  forgetfUUy  they  stray, 
LoAt  in  the  pleasing  sweetly  winding  way. 
Boyea.     Frwn  the  Hmrti  ArtingUmiam  of  C.  Drydm. 

Remember  me,  oh !  pass  not  thou  my  grave 
Without  one  thought  whose  relics  there  recline : 

The  only  pang  my  bosom  dare  not  brave 
Must  be  to  ^vAforyttfulneta  in  thine. 

Byron.     T%e  Cortair,  can.  1. 

FORGHERD,  t.  e.  foreyard  or  fore-court 

And  a  rehed  lyk  a  gherd  was  ghouun  to  me,  and  it  was  said  to  me, 
Arise  thou  and  mete  the  temple  of  God  and  the  auter,  and  men  that 
worschipen  in  it,  but  caste  thou  out  the  fiyrgherd  that  is  withoute  the 
temple  and  mete  uot  it,  for  it  is  ghonun  to  hethena  men. 

Wiciif,    AfooaUpty  ch.  xi. 


FORGI'VE,     "1      Anciently  also  written  Foryeve. 

FoROi'vENEss,  VA.   S.  foT-gif-an;  D.  vergheoen; 

FoRGi'vER.  J  Ger,vergeven;  for^i,  cforth^  and 
give;  to  give  forth,  out,  or  away,  remitterey  condonare, 
to  remit  or  release,  and  consequently,  to  pardgn. 

Edward  God  bisouht,  ^at  it  suld  he/bryyven. 

And  amendid  with  penance,  &  ^erof  clene  be  screen. 

/}.  Branne,  p.  65. 

And  yf  hure  wirche  wisliche.  by  w^s  men  counsail 
Ich  yroilefiry^e  hure  alle  hure  guiltes. 

Pi'er^  Plauhman,     FUhn,  p.  38. 

Here  of  good  God.  graanto  meJmevemeMe, 

U    /6.P.109. 

And  for  our  great  sinnes^on^'tieiief  for  to  getten 
And  only  by  Christ  clenlich  to  be  dented. 

Id.    CrtAt,  sig.  £  4. 

What  is  it  lighter  to  seye  thi  synnes  htvk  fifrgwoen  to  thee :  either 
to  sey  rise  thou  and  walke  1  WMif.    Matthno,  ch.  iz. 

Whether  is  it  easier  to  saye,  thy  sinnes  be  foryeuen  the,  or  to 
saye :  aryse  and  walke.  BAle^  Anno  1551. 

But  if  ony  man  synneth  we  han  an  adrocat  anentis  the  fadir  Jesu 
Crist,  and  he  is  the  foryiJketMe  for  oure  synnes,  and  not  oooli  for  cure 
synnes  but  also  for  the  synnes  of  all  the  world. 

fficHf.     1  Jam,  ch.  ii. 

Whom  God  ordeynyde  forahyvere  hi  feith  in  his  blood,  to  the 
scbswyng  of  his  rigbtwisoesse  for  remissioun  of  bifore  goynge  synnes. 

Id,    Romaymt,  ch.  iii. 
To  Rome  he  Cometh  to  receive  his  penance 
And  putte  him  in  the  Pope's  ordinance 
In  high  and  low,  and  Jesu  Christ  besought, 
#bfyeve  hu  wicked  werkes  that  he  had  wrought 

Chaucer.  The  Man  o/Lawct  Tale. 
Then  saideMelibee  ;  he  is  wel  worthy  to  have  pardon  and/oi<ye9f- 
neeee  of  his  sinne,  that  excuseth  not  his  sinne,  bat  knowlecheth,  and 
repenteth  him,  axing  indulgence.  For  Senek  saith  ;  there  is  the  re- 
mission and  foryevenetee,  wher  as  the  confession  is  neighebour  to 
nnocence.  Id.     The  Tale  of  Melibeue,  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 

Also  whan  he  is  falle  in  syone, 
Hym  thynketh  he  is  so  fcr  culpable. 
That  God  woU  not  be  merciable 
So  great  a  sinne  to /orveue. 
And  thus  he  leueth  to  be  shriue. 

Gower.    Com/.  Am.  book  W.  fol.  82. 
And  nathles  this  dare  I  sale. 
That  if  a  sinful  worlde  praie 
To  God  of  his  foryeuenet, 
With  halfe  so  great  a  beeincesc, 
As  I  bane  do  to  my  ladie, 
In  lacke  of  asbynge  of  mereie. 
He  sbulde  nenar  cone  in  belle: 

Id.    lb. 
1  on  my  behalf,  though  1  doe  baptise  you  with  water  yet  am  1  no 
purywmer  of  sinnea.  UdaU.     Luke,  ch.  iii. 


The  bishops  &  priestes  also  to  eall  themaelues  their  churches  brid- 
gromes,  sitters  in  God*a  sted,  firgeuere  of  sinne,  and  our  ladies 
chaste  knights  ?  Bale.    Image,  part  ii.  sig.  Q  2 

He  writes  here  to  forgive  him,  he  is  married ; 
False  gentleman  !    I  do  forgive  thee  with  my  heart. 
Yet  will  I  send  an  answer  to  thy  letter. 
And  in  so  short  words  thou  shalt  weep  to  read  them. 

IFattiM,     The  Miseriet  of  Imforeed  Marriage. 

' —  If  I  obey  them, 

I  do  it  freely,  venturing  to  displease 
God  for  the  fear  of  man,  and  man  prefer, 
Set  God  behind  :  which  in  his  jealousie 
Shall  never,  unrepented,  find/or^toenesa. 

Miliom.     Sammm  AgonUiea,  I.  1372. 

And  indeed,  what  a  shamefull  reproach  is  this  to  the  infinite  mercy 
of  theforgiver  f  What  a  wrong  to  nis  justice  1  whereto  is  the  punish- 
ment due  but  to  the  fault. 

Hali.     Qmt.  vol.  i.  fol.  619.     Ab  Peace  with  Rome. 

And  yet  we  know,  that,  in  Christian  charity  all  offences  are  to  be 
^rgivem^  as  we  expect  the  like  pardon  for  those  which  we  daily 
commit  against  Almighty  God. 

Dryden.      Prote  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  172.      The  Origin  and  Progreu 
of  Satire. 

And  this  consideration  has  often  made  me  tremble,  when  I  w^s 
saving  our  Saviour's  prayer ;  for  the  plain  condition  of  ihe/hrgivenen 
which  we  beg,  is  the  pardoning  of  others  the  offences  which)  they 
have  done  to  us.  Id.    /6.  p.  117. 

All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even. 

All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields. 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven, 
O  how  cans!  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  f 
Beattie,     The  Progren  of  Geniue,  book  i. 

Not  soon  provok'd,  however  stung  and  teas'd. 
And  if  perhaps  made  angry,  soon  appeas'd  ; 
She  rather  waves  than  will  dispute  her  right, 
And  injured  makes /br^ioeiifst  her  delight. 

Comfper. 

FORGNAW;  fir,  and  gnaw,  q.v, 
quite  gnawn. 

He  fonde 

The  wympell,  whiche  out  of  hire  bond 
Was  faile,  and  he  it  hath  to  drawe, 
Be  bledde  aboute,  and  aWforgnawe. 

Gower.     Couf.  Am.  book  iii.  fol.  55 . 

FORGO,  A.  S  fir-gan,  to  go  firth  or  away  from. 
For,  i.  e.  firth,  and  gan,  to  go. 

To  go  firth  or  away  from ;  to  leave,  to  relinquish, 
to  quit,  resign,  yield  or  give  up  ;  to  renounce. 

Now  by  that  lord  that  cleped  is  Saint  Jame, 
Thou  shalt  nat  bothe,  though  that  thou  were  wood. 
Be  maister  of  my  body  and  of  my  good, 
That  on  thou  shaXt  forgo  maugre  thin  eyen. 

Chaucer.     The  ffif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5897. 

As  homely  as  he  jideth  amongs  you, 
If  ye  him  knew,  it  would  be  for  your  prow  : 
Ye  wolden  not  forgon  his  acquaintance 
For  mochel  good,  I  dare  lay  in  balance 
All  that  I  have  in  my  possession. 

Id.    The  Chanonet  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  1678. 

The  maiden  wolde  he  ixot  forgone 

He  saide  for  no  maner  thyng, 

And  bad  hym  gone  home  to  his  king. 

Gower.     Conf.  Am.  book  v.  fol.  126. 

What  other  welth  to  man  by  Fortune  may  befall ; 
But  Fortune's  changed  chere  may  reue  a  man  of  all  ? 
A  frend  no  wracke  of  welth,  no  cruel  cause  of  wo 
Can  force  his  frendly  faith  unfrendly  to  fbrgoe. 

Vncertahte  Auctors.    The  Praise  of  a  TYue  FHend. 

Thus  in  making  of  cocord  k  amitie,  weigh  not  sowerly  nor  eirtremeli 
whether  partie  is  more  in  fault.  Leat  this  only  be  thine  endeauour 
(yea  though  you  forgo  and  lose  part  of  thy  right)  y*  concord  and 
amitie  suffre  no  damage.  UdaH,    Matthew^  ch.  v. 


FORGlVt 
FOk(;i). 


Chariiy. 
Utterly  gnawn. 
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FORGO. 


I  nwe  CtlKope  with  Mmcs  moe, 

Soooe  as  the  oaten  pype  began  to  aoundej 
Their  yvory  lutes  and  tamburinsy^oe^ 
And  from  the  fouotaine  where  they  sat  trouiid, 
Beane  after  haately  thy  silver  soand. 

Spemaer,    SAepkertti  CaitmUur.    JtUif. 
Which  ArttgaU  perceiving,  atrooke  no  more. 
But  loosing  soone  his  shield  did  \lforgoe; 
And  whiles  he  combred  was  therewith  so  sore. 
He  gan  at  him  let  drive  more  fiercely  than  afore. 

Id.    Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  can.  12. 

And  he,  who  late  was  fear'd,  was  set  upon, 

And  by  his  own  (Actaeon-like)  purau'd. 
His  own,  that  had  all  love  and  vnt  forgone  ; 

Whom  breath  and  shadows  only  did  delude. 

Daniel,    Hitiory  of  the  Civil  Wdr9,  book  ii. 


•  Let  it  suffice. 


No  food  distrust  of  thee  makes  me  precise 

To  shew  my  griefe.     Leave  me  then,  and  forge 

This  care  more  sad,  since  I  have  made  it  so. 

Browne.     Britannia's  Pawtorals,  book  i.  song  I. 

For  [Ltcinius]  he  tooke  by  violence  euerie  man's  substance,  and 
cared  not  by  what  means  he  came  by  the  same :  but  threatned  them 
with  demth,  vnless  they  would  forgo  the  same. 
Fbar.    Mfartyr$,  fol.  79.    Tke  ten  Fwtt  Perteeutiem  im  the  Primitive 
Ckmrek. 

fTke  lord  Chancellor  answered  1  that  he  had  no  ill  intention  in  tt> 
ana  therefore  submitted  himself  to  toe  King's  mercy,  and  to  the  j^pra- 
cious  consideration  of  the  Ptotector  and  the  council ;  and  desired, 
that,  in  respect  of  his  past  services,  be  might  forego  his  office  with 
as  little  slander  as  might  he ;  and  that,  as  to  his  fine  and  imprison- 
ment,  they  would  use  moderation. 

Burnet.    Hietorg  of  the  BeformoHon,  Amno  1547. 

Tom  then  thy  labours  to  the  servile  crowd, 
Entire  the  wary,  and  control  the  proud  ; 
Make  the  sad  miser  his  best  gains /ore^o,- 
The  solemn  statesman  sigh  to  be  a  beau. 

AkenaiHe,    Zmre,  an  Elegy. 

PORGROWEN;  for,  •'.  e.  fwih,  and  grotr.  Ut- 
terly  ^;r<Axniy  avergrown. 

And  at  the  last  a  patch  of  little  breade 

I  found  that  greatly  had  not  vsed  be 

For  it  finrgrowen  waa  with  grass  and  weede. 

Chaucer.     The  Fhure  and  the  Uafe,  fol.  366. 

FORHAIL;  the  Glossarist  (E.  K.)  to  Spenser's 
ShephertTs  Calendar  says,  "  Draw  or  distresse  f  it  may 
be  from  for,  u  e.  Jbrth,  and  hale,  to  drag  ^^  P^^^  along; 
and  thus,  to  distract,  to  distress. 

Dig.  Ah  !  but,  Hobbinoll,  all  this  long  tale 

Nought  ceaseth  the  care  that  doth  meefarhutie: 
WhatshaUIdo. 

Spenser.    ShephertCe  Calendar.     September. 
WiaicooE.  Is  this  the  cause  that  thou  been  Hgge  so  Uidf 

Who  Whilom  no  eocheson  could/ore-Aa»/e. 
Broeme.     An  Eclogue.     Between  Yonge  IViUie  and  Old  Wemock, 
bg  Daviea, 

FORISFAMILIATE ;  the  Low  Lat.  Jbrirfamiliare 
is,  to  place,  drive  or  eject  any  one  forU  familiam,  forth 
from  his  family  ;  and  a  son  is  said  to  be  foriifamUiate, 
{JorUfamiliatus,)  when  he  has  received  from  his  father 
a  share  or  portion  of  his  inheritance,  and  is  to  expect  no 
more.     Spelman. 

Yet  Qlanvil,  with  us,  even  in  the  twelfth  century,  seems  to  declare 
for  the  right  of  the  nephew  by  representation ;  provided  the  eldest 
son  had  not  received  a  provision  in  lands  from  his  father,  (or  as  the 
civil  law  would  eall  it)  had  not  been  /brisfamiHeted,  in  his  life 
tiow.  *  Biaehetone.    Commentarict^  book  ii.  cb.  ziv. 

FORJUDGED ;  for,  t.  e.  firth,  out,  and  judge. 
Judged  out  of  or  without  law  or  right,  i.  e.  wrongfully. 

Falsly  accused,  and  of  his  worn  foriudged 
Without  answere,  while  he  was  absent  ' 
He  damned  was. 

Chaucer.     Of  the  Blache  &tight,  fol.  272. 


FORK,v 

Fork,  n. 

Fo'rkedness, 

Fo'rkt, 

fork-carvino, 

Fork-head, 

Fork-stale, 

Fo'rked-tailbd, 

Fo'rky-tongued. 


")  A.  S.  fire;  Dutch,  vorcke; 
Qer.furch;  Swe,foi^;  lufbr- 
ca;  Sp.  horca;  Fr.  fourche, 
fmrcher ;  Lat.  furea.  Of  un- 
^  certain  Etymology.  Wachter 
thinks  it  may  be  possible  to  trace 
it  back  to  hreckm,  to  break,  quia 
fuTca  eat  ftrrum  himUnim  aut 
trmdcum,    adeoque    in  fronte 


FORK. 


ruptum. 

To  cleave,  or  split,  or  otherwise  divide,  into  two  or 
more  prongs :  to  move  with  B,firk. 

Forked^  in  Shakspeare ;  a  forlfd  one ;  one  having 
firked  horns,  k.  those  of  a  cuckold ;  met.  so  divided 
as  to  point  more  than  one  way ;  and  thus,  having  two 
courses  or  directions,  two  purposes  or  meanings. 

A  fork;  any  thing  so  divid^  as  to  have  two  or  more 
pointed  prpags ;  the  barbed  point  of  an  arrow. 

A  marchant  was  ther  with  a  forked  herd. 

Chaucer.     The  Prologue^  v.  272. 

And  euen  these  be  the  two  iombes  homes  signifyed  by  the  two 
forhed  biashops  myters. 

Joye.    Rrpotkion  of  Daniel,  ch.  vii. 

And  what  hath  this  auctor  woono  nowe  by  his /orAerf  question  1 
Stephen,  Bishop  of  Wineheater.     That  euil  Men  mag  eate  the  Body 
of  Christ. 

Some  with  poles  or  fi>rht  ouerthrew  this  sluggish  lump,  leaniag 
them  for  half  dead  lying  on  the  ground,  not  once  going  about  to  rise. 

Greneway.     Tacitus,  fol  78. 

^— ^— —  Then  must  you  leame  the  use. 
And  handling  of  your  silver /orAe  at  meales. 

Ben  Josuon,    The  Fos,  act  iv.  to.  1. 

Man.  Vpon my  proiect  o'  the/or^. 
Sbl.    FoHtes  f  what  be  they  ? 
Mer.  The  valuable  use  o(  forkes. 

Brought  ioto  eustome  here>  as  they  are  in  Italy, 

To  th'  sparing  o'  napkins. 

Jd.     The  Divellisan  Asse,  act  t.  sc.  4. 

Never  cooaidering  how  ill  for  seventeen  years  together  he  had  pro- 
tected them,  and  that  these  miseries  of  the  people  are  still  his  own 
handy-work,  having  smitten  them,  like  a  forked  airow,  so  sor  into 
the  kingdom's  sides,  as  not  to  be  drawn  out  and  cured  without  thf 
incision  of  more  flesh. 

MiUon.    An  Answer  to  Eikon  BasiKkl 


-  Gone  already, 


Ynch  thickf  knee-deepe,  ore  head  and  ears  9.fbrk*d  one. 

Shah^teare.     The  fVimter's  Tale,  fol.  8Z9. 

And  yet  again,  besides  the  strength  of  the  ann  that  shoots  them, 
and  iheforhedness  of  the  arrows  themselves,  they  were  all,  as  arrows 
dipt  in  poison,  envenomed  with  the  guilt  of  his  sins. 
Goodwin.     Wbrhes,  vol.  iii.  p.  601,     Of  an  Unregenerate  Man's 
Guiltiness  before  Qod,  nook  ziii.  ch.  ix. 


Your  T.  beard  is  the  fashion 


,  se.  1. 


And  twifeld  doth  express  the  •namour'd  eourtier. 
As  fiill  aa  yom  furh^caruing  traveller. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.    The  Queen  of  Coriuth,  act  iv. 

With  thai,  at  him  a  quivering  dart  he  threw, 
With  so  full  force,  and  villoinouse  despite, 

That  through  his  haberieon  the /bhUAeiu/ flew. 
And  through  the  linked  mayles  impierced  quite. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Qneene,  book  iii.  can.  5. 

He  spoke,. and  smote  the  loud  resounding  shield. 
Which  bears  Jove*s  thunder  on  its  dreadful  field ; 
The  adamantine  egts  of  her  sire, 
That  toms  the  glancing  bolt  and>^M  fire. 

Pope.    Homer,    /liad;  book  zxi. 

Parnassus  is  its  name;  whmeftrhy  rise 
Mounts  through  the  ctouds,  and  meeU  the  lofty  skies. 
Dryden.     Ovid.    Metauwrphosee.    The  Giants  Wkr. 

Then  exercise  thy  sturdy  steers  to  plongh 
Betwixt  thy  vines,  and  teach  the  feeble  row 
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FORK.  '^^  moant  oo  reeds  and  winds,  and  upwards  led, 

On  ashea  poles  to  raise  thtii/orky  head. 
"^V"*^  Dryden,     FtrgU,     Georgia,  book  ii. 

For  it  is  manifest  to  sigiit,  that  the  fwrk*d4aird  kite  turoing  her 
train  side-ways,  devatiog  one  horo,  and  depressing  the  other,  tarns 
the  whole  body.  Bay,     On  the  Creation,  part  i. 
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-  First  he  bids  spread 


Dry  fern  or  littered  hay  that  may  imbibe 
Th*  ascending  damps ;  then  leisurely  impose. 
And  lightly,  shaking  it  with  agile  hand 
From  the  full /urvl,  the  saturated  straw. 

Cowper.    The  Teuk,  book  ill 

Flattery  shall  faint  beneath  the  sound. 

While  hoary  Truth  inspires  the  song ; 
Envy  grow  pale  and  bite  the  ground. 

And  Slander  gnaw  her /brky  tongue. 
ffaite.    Lyric  Poena,  book  iii.     To  the  Memory  of  the  Dead, 

When  stormy  days  constrain  to  quit  the  field, 
The  house  or  bam  may  useful  business  yield  \ 
There  crooked  snaths  of  flexile  sallow  make. 
Or  of  tough  ash  the /orA-</a/e  and  the  rake. 

Scott,    Amabean, 


'  Behold  the  place 


Where  mischiefs  never  fly,  cares  never  come 
With  wrinkled  brow,  nor  anguish,  nor  disease, 
Nor  maX\c%  forky^tongned^ 

Waits,     Lyric  Poemt, 

An  old  man  with  a  red,  forked  beard,  supposed  to  be  a  grand  master 
of  Rhodes  by  Holbein. 

WaJpole,     Aneedotee  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv. 

Beckmann  {Hist  of  Inv.  iv.  385)  very  strenuously 
contends,  and  apparently  with  much  reason  on  his  side, 
that  Table  Forks  were  unknown  both  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  inasmuch  as  neither  of  those  people  have  any 
word  in  their  language  by  which  these  instruments  are 
distinguished:  Kpea^pa,  indeed,  occurs  three  times  in 
Aristophanes;  once  in  the  EcclesiazusiCy  where  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  hook  to  draw  a  tub  out  of  a  well, 
he  7WV  (Ppcdrujv  tov9  nahovs  ^vWdpfiaveii/,  (1003;) 
again  in  the  Vespa,  when  Philocleo,  who  is  nearly  suf- 
focated under  the  heat  of  his  cloak,  asks  Bdelycleo  for 
a  Jleah'kook,  as  we  understand  it,  to  pull  him  out  of  the 
pot  before  he  is  boiled  to  rags  : 

Kmrmhv  y%  ftifrat  mat  Mayftif,  ^,  rni,  ri  In  i 

*I»'  iliAff  Ml  sr^if  %affui»imi.  1 155. 

And  once  more  in  the  Equites,  Here,  in  the  scene  in 
which  the  Sausage-seller  is  contesting  with  Cleon  for 
popularity,  he  breaks  out  very  characteristically  in  the 
following  lines,  devoting  himself,  if  he  be  insincere, 
first  to  be  minced  and  powdered,  and  afterwards  to  be 
dragged  by  the  xpeoAfpa  into  the  Ceramicus. 

¥4ymy\  £  ^ft^,  i/  ^i$  n  ^iXS,  nmi  pn  rri^ytt,  nmrmvpMt 

'E^BtfUtlf  if  9^tM4ftpMTi»H'  »U  pk  T§VT$l^t  ff'Jfl'MSfltf, 

*ETi  rrnvrn^}  jc«ra«»iirStiifv  iv  fiyrrttr^  ptrm  rtf^tS^ 

769. 
The  Scholiast  here  interprets  xpedr^pa  most  explicitly 
as  a  Cook's  flesh-hook:  €iSo9  epr^aXetov  pa^eipiKov 
X^ipl  vapeoiKos,  pdvov  er^Kcxdppeyoi^  rovf  iaicrvXovs^ 
huipuiaa  to  ^cirra  hid  to  to?  xeipaw  KaicaOai.  The  wit 
of  the  passage,  however,  depends  upon  the  concision 
under  which  the  Sausage-seller  labours.  His  first 
images  are  drawn  wholly  from  his  trade ;  in  the  last 
line  he  connects  his  own  flesh-hook  of  the  kitchen,  with 
that  wherewith  the  executioner  was  used  to  drag  the 
bodies  of  criminals,  inttrununtum  ripttypriTiKov ;  and 
which  is  alluded  to  in  a  passage  in  the  Plutus  suffi- 
ciently illustrative  of  the  meaning  of  the  'AWatmnnLXffs. 


The  same  mode  of  punishment  was  adopted  by  the 
Romans;  and  the  uncut  was  applied  by  them  as  an 
instrument  of  torture  to  the  living,  (Hor.  i.S5,  20,)  and 
of  disgrace  to  the  dead,  (Juv.  x.  66.) 

In  a  fragment  of  Anaxippus,  preserved  by  Athensus, 
(iv.  20,  ed.  Cas.)  Kpedr^pa  is  introduced  among  a  number 
of  other  culinary  utensils  : 

Z0tpn(yet9  pi^Mtf  •^iXiVxtvf  MiMMj 

Upon  which  Dalechamp  has  observed,  uncum  quo  caro 
vd  olla  extrahitur,  vel  alioqui  calens  accipitur,  har 
pagmen.  In  like  manner  xpedr^/pi^  may  be  found  in  an 
Epigram  by  Ariston.  {Anthologia,  Jacobs,  Lips.  1794, 
ii.  234.) 

For  the  Roman  ignorance  of  Forks  as  far  down  as 
the  Augustan  Age,  we  need  only  cite  a  single  passage 
which  Beckmann  has  produced  from  Ovid : 

Carpe  ciboe  digitie;  est  quiddam  yeahu  edendi  ; 
Ora  nee  immundA  tota  penaiye  manu, 

De  Arte  Amandi,  755. 

This  precept,  be  it  remembered,  is  offered  to  the  Fair, 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  understood  in  the  same  manner 
as  one  which  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  writings 
of  a  modem  instructor  in  convivial  g^allantry,  who 
advises  that,  in  helping  pigeons,  the  legs  and  pinions 
should  be  given  to  Ladies,  in  order  to  afford  them  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  their  white  and  taper  fingers 
in  picking  th^  small  bones.  The  caution  with  which  the 
Latin  Poet  concludes,  makes  it  plain  that  the  fingers  were 
used  in  his  time,  not  from  choice  but  from  necessity. 
Afler  this  we  need  not  take  the  trouble  of  showing, 
that  fascinula  and  forficula  are  barbarous  words, 
and  that  furca,  fuscina,  and  fiirciila,  are  used  mostly 
for  agricultural  implements.  In  this  poverty  of  lan- 
guage the  medioeval  writers  have  been  supposed  to 
borrow  even  from  the  smithy  of  the  Cyclops ;  and 
TermcGt  Forcipea  are  understood  by  Du  Cange  (ad  voc,) 
to  mean,  not  pincers  but  Forks. 

Nevertheless,  Count  Caylus  has  published  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  which  he  conceives  to  be  a  Roman  Fork, 
(Rec,  dAtU.  iii.  pi.  84,  No.  5.)  CeUe  Fourchdie  d  ar-- 
gent  est  recommandable  par  sa  beUe  conservation  ;  maii 
plus  encore  par  la  beaute  de  son  travail.  Le  pied 
de  hiche  qui  la  termine,  et  les  Jilets  dont  elle  est  omee, 
sont  agreablement  disposes,  et  de  la  plus  belie  exScution, 
Je  voudrois  avoir  le  service  complete  de  la  meme  main, 
non  ceriainement  pour  la  matiere,  mats  pour  le  ban 
goUt  de  Vorfevre  qui  a  travaiUe  cette  vaisselle,  et  pour 
satisfaire  non  seulement  ma  curiosite  sur  les  differentes 
parties  du  service  Remain,  mais  pour  jouir  de  la 
variete  et  de  la  beaute  des  formes  que  presentoit  la  mul- 
tiplicite  des  plats  et  des  vases,  Cette  Fourchette,  qui  n*a 
quk  deux  pointes,  a  ete  trouvee,  avec  plusieurs  autres 
petits  meubles,  dans  une  mine  sur  la  Via  Appia.  Elle 
a  de  longueur  cinque  pouces  six  lignes. 

To  this  statement  Beckmann  replies,  that  notwith- 
standing the  high  reputation  of  Count  Caylus  he  can- 
not admit  every  thing  of  which  the  Count  publishes  a  re- 
presentation to  be  as  old  as  he  imagines  it.  Of  certain 
Forks  which  Grignon  describes  (JBuUhUn  des  FouiUes, 
i.  17,  ii.  131)  as  found  among  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
town  in  Champagne,  he  likewise  thinks  the  account  far 
too  vague  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  any  decided 
opinion  upon  its  authenticity.     It  is  strongly  in.  favour 
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of  Beckmann's  hypothesis,  that  Herctilaneum  has  not 
furnished  any  of  these  utensils. 

Italy  is  thought  to  have  introduced  the  use  of  Forks 
t9  modern  Europe,  and  they  are  mentioned  in  a  curious 
extract  given  by  Beckmann  from  Galeoti  Martii  de 
dictis  et  factis  Regis  Matthioi  Liber,  Martius  was  an 
Italian*  resident  at  the  Court  of  Matthias  Corvinus, 
King  of  Hungary,  from  1458  to  1490,  and  in  speaking 
of  the  mode  of  eating  in  that  country,  he  thus  expresses 
himself:  7i€C  ibi  nUus  in  asmmendo  bolo,  aut  carnis 
morsu,  furcilld  utiiur,  ut  nunc  in  Italia  transpadana 
in  usu  freqnenti  est.  In  England  it  is  plain,  from  the 
citation  given  above  from  Ben  Jonson,  that  the  use  of 
Forks  was  not  known  till  long  after  the  time  of  Martius; 
for  Volponevfas  first  acted  in  1606,  and  in  that  Play  they 
are  treated  as  foreign  affectations,  and,  perhaps,  had  not 
been  adopted  even  by  the  finest  gentlemen  of  the  day. 
Coryate,  who  travelled  in  1608,  speaks  largely  of  them 
in  his  Crudities,  and  even  if  he  was  not  the  first  who 
introduced  the  fashion  among  ourselves,  he  must  have 
used  them  at  a  season  in  which  tliey  were  of  very  un- 
common occurrence,  in  order  to  give  its  fiill  piquancy 
to  the  gentle  jest  which  he  records  below. 

*'  Here  j  will  mention  a  thing  that  might  have  been 
spoken  of  before  in  discourse  of  the  first  Italian  towne. 
J  observed  a  custome  in  all  those  Italian  cities  and 
townes  through  the  which  j  passed,  that  is  not  used  in 
any  other  country  that  j  saw  in  my  travels,  neither  doe 
j  thinke  that  any  other  nation  of  Christendome  doe  use 
it,  but  only  Italy.  The  Italian,  and  also  most  strangers 
that  are  commorant  in  Italy,  do  alwaies  at  their  meales 
use  a  little  Forke  when  they  cut  their  meat.  For  while  - 
with  their  knife  which  they  hold  in  one  hand  they  cut 
the  meate  out  of  the  dish,  they  fasten  their  Forke,  which 
they  hold  in  their  other  hand,  upon  the  same  dish  ;  so 
that  whatsoever  he  be  that  sitting  in  the  company  of  any 
others  at  meale,  should  unadvisedly  touch  the  dish  of 
meate  with  his  fingers  from  which  all  at  the  table  doe 
cut,  he  will  give  occasion  of  ofience  unto  the  company,  as 
having  transgressed  the  lawes  of  good  manners,  inso- 
much that  for  his  error  he  shall  be  at  least  brow  beaten 
if  not  reprehended  in  wordes.  This  form  of  feeding  j 
untldrstand  U  fTn^u^rnlly  used  in  uU  pJaci's  nf  Italy  ;  their 
FoflccB  bdtig  for  tht  mciNt  [>urt  nmde  (4  vron  or  stet'Ie^ 

IjMtnR*  iif  ^ilvifr*  b\il  those  are  u^ed  tmly  b\  Utiiile 
TIm*  reaiiini  lif  this  thi-ir  curiu'^it)'  is»  btL^usf  xhe 
tTJilruiT  caitikni  \*y  any  tn^ati^s  ernlure  tr»  huve  hi^^  (\\^\\ 
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of  Ivory,  Ebonie,  or  the  like,  not  touching  their  meat 
with  their  hands  at  all,  and  therefore  no  great  foulers  of 
Hnnen.  The  use  of  silver  Forks  with  us,  by  some  of  our 
spruce  gallants  taken  up  of  late,  came  from  hence  into 
Italy,  and  from  thence  into  England.*'  (Book  iii.  207.) 
We  are  not  more  inclined  to  admit  this  genealogy  of 
Forks,  than  we  are  to  receive  that  account  which  would 
make  the  Chinese  parents  of  Printing  and  Gunpowder. 

Mr.  Douce  {Arch<Bologi(L,  xii.  216)  refers  to  H 
Trinciante  di  M.  Vincenzo  Cervio,  Venetia,  1581,  for 
cuts  of  doable  pronged  Forks,  and  also  of  a  three 
pronged  Fork  ibr  eating  fruit,  {forcina  per  li  frutlL) 
We  may  add  fi-om  the  Vth  Chapter  of  this  rare  work, 
quanto  siano  state  differenti  H  opinioni  di  diversi  Trin- 
cianii,  di  qiial  garbo  si  debbiano  fare  le  forcine  et  col' 
tela  per  trinciare,  that  it  is  plain,  that  Forks  were  used 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  in  the  time  of  this 
renowned  Carver.  The  next  Chapter,  di  qval  garbo  et 
di  qual  tempera  si  deveno  fare  le  forcine  et  li  coUelli^ 
contains  so  fiiU  a  description  of  the  beau  ideal  of  a 
Fork,  that  we  must  extract  the  passage  entire.  Dove 
aduTique  la  Forcina  esser  tutto  diferro^  e  dolce  di  (epra^ 
accio  che  percoQdo  il  taglio  del  coltello  in  essa^  quelle 
non  si  sgrani  o  si  ropa ;  la  quale  Forcina  deve  essere 
copartiia  in  tre  parti  equali ;  deve  poi  essere  lunga  di 
manico  et  de  branchi,  fatta  con  giusta  proporiione  se- 
condo  la  grandezza  delta  Forcina  ;  la  prima  parte  del 
manico,  doe  quelUt  che  si  tiene  nella  mano,  deve  essere 
alquanto  grossa^  fatto  con  quattro  faccie^  accio  si  possa 
tenere  pin  ferma  ndla  mano,  ancora  che  vi  si  potesse 
fare  il  bottone  nella  testa  per  ornamento  delta  Forcina^ 
pur  io  lo  lasciero,  accioche  cb  piu  facility  quella  si 
possa  nettare.  La  secoda  parte  del  manico  che  sard  sino 
alii  branchi^  questa  deve  essere  piu  sottile  assai,  fatto  con 
ottofaccie^  per  fare  la  Forcina  piu  leggier  a  et  con  migUor 
garbo  ;  La  terza  et  ultima  parte  saranno  li  branchi^  li 
quali  vano  divisi  U  uno  dalC  aUro  a^sottigliandosi  sino 
alia  punta  con  quattro  faccie  seguite  ;  et  se  bene  It  bran^ 
chi  saranno  piu  lunghi  di  una  delle  tre  parti^  7WJ\im^ 
porta,  perche  li  branchi  lunghi  sono  piu  uiili,  et  fanno 
la  Forcina  piu  bella.  Ha  dH  avertire  il  mastro  che  li 
farct  net  darli  quella  volta  che  divide  li  dui  branchi,  che 
sia  netta  et  seiiza  alcun  pelo,  perche  molte  volte  avviene 
che  bUtognera  secondo  t  occorrentie  aprire  et  strignere  li 
branchi,  che  no  essendo  quella  volta  netta,  la  Forcina  sal- 
taria  in  dui  pezzi.  Vuole  essere  anco  lavorata  polita 
di  lima,  et  ancora  brunita  di  sorte  che  paia  tutta 
(T  argento,  et  questo  modo  si  deve  tener  nelfar  le  For- 
cine ogni  una  di  loro  secondo  la  grandezza  et  qualitd 
sua,  (4.)  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  Forks 
here  mentioned  are  not  used  for  eating,  but  confined 
solely  to  the  more  liberal  Art  of  Carving. 

Mr.  Brand  in  1804  exhibited  to  the  Antiquarian 
Society  an  ancient  silver  Fork  in  his  possession.  From 
the  engraving  of  it  given  in  the  A rchaologia,  (xv.410,)  it 
appears  to  have  been  of  very  elaborate  workmanship ; 
it  shut  up  with  a  hinge  just  above  the  prongs ;  imme- 
diately over  this  hinge  was  a  figure,  probably  of  Cupid, 
with  a  bow  and  quiver ;  the  handle  was  hollow  and 
surmounted  by  a  second  figure  in  Roman  aimour,  which 
when  drawn  out  from  its  sheath  formed  the  head  of  a 
toothpick ;  on  the  back  of  thfe  handle  was  engraven 
"  Edus  Shipdham,  Nat.  2^  die  Aprilis,  1610;  E.  A. ;" 
from  which  Mr.  Brand  very  reasonably  conjectures  that 
it  might  be  a  Christening  j)resent  from  a  Godfather  or 
Godmother,  like  an  Apostle  spoon. 

Mr.  Fosbrooke,  without  giving  any  reference,  states, 
2l 
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thaX  Forks  are  mentioned  in  a  Charter  of  Ferdinand  I. 
of  Spain,  in  llOl ;  and  that  in  the  wardrobe  account 
of  P^ward  I.  we  find  ^  a  pair  of  knives  with  sheatll^  of 
silver  enamelled,  and  a  Fork  of  crystal."  Enc,  of  AnJt, 
26B. 

FORLAT,  \      Dutch,    terlaeghen^  insidiari,   to 
FoRLA^riNG.  J  beset.     Forth,  and  lay;  to  lay  forth 
or  out,  «c.  in  wait  for ;  and  thus. 
To  lay  snares  for, 

"Hie  churche  is  brent,  the  priest  is  slaine, 
The  wife,  the  maide  is  eke/or/ame. 
The  Uwe  is  lorCj  and  God  unsenied. 

Oower,    Conf,  Am.  book  iii.  fol.  60. 


-  What  way  ever  the  suspected  take 


Still  envy  will  most  cunuingl^ /or«/ay 
The  ambush  of  their  niioi  or  will  make 

Their  humours  of  themselves  to  take  that  way. 

Daniel.    Chonueu  in  Phi/otas,  {Pernan,) 

Hiat  this  is  true,  may  appear  by  the  example  of  Alexander  above 
named,  who  had  not  one  that  envied  him,  but  many  enemies  be 
found  and  those  malicious,  and  by  them  in  the  end  he  was  traitorously 
forlmftd  and  murdered.  Hoi/and.     Pluiarck,  fol.  193. 

Either  it  whs  because  thb  is  a  token  of  one  that  believeth  and  is 
verily  perswaded  that  bis  wife  enteedeth  no  lewdnesse,  nor  is  other- 
wise busied  than  well  :  whereas  to  come  upon  her  at  unawares  and 
on  a  sudain,  is  a  kind  of  fortaying  and  surprize. 

Id.    Jb,  fol.  698. 

And  eyther  ^iki  furelaying  of  his  way. 

Or  he  full  gorg'd  ran  not  so  swift  as  toey. 

Before  he  could  recover  downe  the  strand 

No  swaine  but  on  him  [wolfe]  had  a  fast'ned  hand. 

Browne.     Britannia't  Pastorab,  book  ii.  song  3. 

And  lastly,  how  cunningly  doth  he  forelay  their  confidence 
(which  was  only  left  them)  in  the  Almighty,  protesting  not  to  bee 
come  up  thither  without  the  Lord ;  The  Lord  said  to  me,  go  up  to 
this  land,  and  destroy  it 

HaU,    Cont.  vol.  1.  fol.  1292.    Uexekiah  and  Senaeherib. 

A  serpent  shoots  his  sting  at  unaware  : 

An  ambush *d  thief  forelay  a  traveller : 

The  man  lies  murder'd,  while  the  thief  and  snake. 

One  gains  the  thickets,  and  one  thrids  the  brake. 

Dry  den,    Paktmon  and  Ardte, 

FORLEFT,  forth,  and  left,  i.e,  utterly  fc/l,  entirely 
left. 

Atheef  of  venison,  that  h^ih /orla/t 
His  likerousnesse,  and  al  his  olde  craft, 
Can  kepe  a  forest  best  of  any  man. 

Chaucer,     The  Doctouret  rale,  v.  12019. 

FORLESE,  to  lose  utterly.     See  Forlore,  infra. 

For  by  this  sinne  [simonie]  God  forleseth  the  chirche  and  the 
soule,  whiche  he  bought  with  nis  precious  blood,  by  hem  that  yeven 
chirches  to  hem  that  ben  not  digne,  for  they  put  in  theves,  that  stelen 
the  soules  of  Jesu  Christ  and  destroyen  his  patrimonfe. 

Chaucer.     The  Peraonet  Tale,  vol.  ii.  p.  355. 

FORLETE.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  to  give  over,  to 
quit.  A.  S.  for  latan ;  Dutch,  ver-la^en,  ver-ldten, 
preeter-mittere,  omittere,  to  let  pass  or  omit. 

To  let  firth  or  out,  to  let  pass,  to  omit,  to  neglect, 
to  quit,  to  resign,  to  renounce. 

^t  if  ^u  me  mot  mete  bi  our  seluen  tuo. 
My  lif  I  suld  forlete,  or  my  hede  for  go. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  196. 

In  all  this  world  ther  n'is  no  creature. 
That  ete  or  dronke  hath  of  this  confecture. 
Not  but  the  mountance  of  a  come  of  whete, 
That  he  ne  thai  his  lif  anon  forlete. 

Chaucer.     The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12798. 

And  therefore  repentant  folk,  that  stint  for  to  sinne,  9ndforlei» 
sinne  or  that  sinne  forlete  hem,  holy  chirche  holdeth  him  siker  of  hi 
salvation.  Id,     The  Perwnet  Tale,  vol.  ii.  p.  282. 

But  yet  there  ben  of  londes  fell, 
In  Occident,  as  for  the  chele, 


In  Orient,  as  ibr  the  hete,  TOPUTt 

Whiche  of  the  people  he  forlete,  fvnuiiL 

As  londe  deserte,  that  is  vnable,  FORLORE. 

For  it  raaie  not  ben  habitable.  ^ 

Oower,     Conf.  Am,  book  vii.  foL  144.        ^^^ 

Being  returned  home  from  the  war  he  [Archytes]  was  I^  Generall, 
found  his  XnnAforlet,  neglected  and  untilled ;  whereupon  he  sent  for 
his  bailifTe  of  husbandrie :  who  had  the  charge  thereof:  and  when  he 
was  come  before  him,  were  I  not  exceeding  angrie  (quoth  he)  I 
would  make  thee  feel  my  fingers,  and  give  thee  thy  desert. 

HoUand.     Plutarch,  fol.  10. 

For  bee  had  fbrlet  altogether  the  custom  of  searching  then  that 
came  in  duty  to  salute  him  even  whiles  yet  the  civill  warre  continued. 
Id,     Suetoniuij  fol.  247.     Ftaviue  VeepoHanua  Auguatut. 

And  found  it  was  at  last  w^here  it  was  that  the  Gods  blamed  the 
neglect  of  ceremonies,  and  forletting  the  ancient  solemnities  and 
sacrifices.  Jd,    ZivtW,  fol.  191. 

First  a  dearth  of  come,  and  all  manner  of  victuals,  by  reason  that 
the  grounds  upon  the  departure  of  the  commons  were  forelet  and 
untilled.  Id.    R.  fol.  66. 

In  these  and  such  like  imperfect  tables,  a  man  may  (as  it  were) 
see  what  traicts  and  lineaments  remaine  to  be  done,  as  also  the  very 
desseignes  and  cogitations  of  the  artificers :  ahd  as  these  beginnings 
are  attractive  allurements  to  moove  us  for  to  commend  those  hands 
that  began  such  draughts :  so  the  conceit,  that  they  bee  now  dead 
and  missing,  is  no  small  greefe  unto  us,  when  wee  behold  them  so 
raw  uid  forelet.  Id,     Plinie,  vol.ii.  fol.  550. 

FORLO'RE,  ^      Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  utterly  lost. 

Forlo'rn,  >It  is  the  A.  S.  fbrleoran ;  Dutch, 

Forlo'rnness.  J  verloren ;  Ger.  loerlephren  ;  Swe. 
foerlora ;  Fr.  adj,  frdore  ;  from  Goth,  fraliusan ;  A.  S 
forleosan  ;  Dutch,  verliesen,  to  lose  utterly. 

To  lose  or  cause  to  lose  utterly  ;  to  deprive,  to  take 
away ;  and  the  past  participle  firlom,  still  in  so  com- 
mon use,  is 

Utterly  lost,  deserted,  forsaken,  destitute,  solitary. 

Thus  Troilus  withouten  rede  or  lore 
As  man  that  hath  his  ioyes  ekefbrhre 
Was  waiting  on  his  ladie  evermore. 

Chaucer,     The  fifth  Boohe  of  TVotbu,  fol.  185. 

For  it  is  Christ's  conseil  that  I  say,  • 
And  if  thou  tell  it  man,  thou  wifbrehre. 

Id,    The  Millerea  Tale,  ▼.  3505. 

I  dare  .well  afflrme  hardely,  that  of  the  thinges  of  which  thou 
plainest  that  thou  hast  forlorn  \mniaa\  had  been  thine,  thou  ne 
haddest  not /orA>m  hem,  [ferdiditaea^ 

Id,     The  aecond  Boohe  of  Boeciua,  fol.  216. 

Aureliufi,  that  his  cost  hath  allforlome, 
Curseth  the  time,  that  ever  he  was  borne. 

Id.     The  Frankeleinea  Tale,  v.  1 1 861 . 


Thus  the!  that  comen  first  tofore 
Upon  the  rockes  ben /or/ore. 

Gower, 


Conf,  Am.  fol.  53. 


Or  Ida,  where  the  Gods  loved  to  repayre 
Whenever  they  their  heavenly  bowros /or/ore. 

Spenaer.  .  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  9. 

Of  heav'n,  and  earth,  and  God  and  men  fbrlore, 
Thrice  begging  help  of  those,  whose  sins  he  bore. 

G,  Fletcher.     Chriat*a  Triumph  optr  Death. 

Now  therefore  be  it  knowne  to  noble  Lewis, 
That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  loue 
Is,  of  a  king,  become  a  banisht  man, 
And  forc'd  to  Hue  in  Scotland  a/or/ome. 

Shahapeare.     Henry  VI.  Third  Part,  fol.  160. 

But  Fhilopcemen  made  as  though  it  had  been  nothing  and  that  he  set 
light  by  it ;  and  spying  the  great  fault  his  enemies  made,  following  the 
forlome-hope  on  the  spur,  whom  they  had  overthrown,  and  sUying  so 
far  from  the  battell  of  their  footmen,  whom  they  had  left  naked,  and 
the  field  open  upon  them ;  he  did  not  make  towards  them  to  sUy 
them,  nor  did  strive  to  stop  them  that  they  should  not  follow  those 
that  fled,  but  sufifered  them  to  take  their  course. 

Sir  T.  North.    Ptutafch,  fol.  309.     Phitopa 
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roRLORB    '^  7^  "*  ^'^^  ^  patron  of  the  distreaMd»  and  w  adept  in  astro- 
_      \ofjj  you  will  advue  whether  I  shall  or  ought  to  be  prevailed  upon  by 
the  impertineoces  of  my  own  sex,  Co  give  way  to  the  importunities  of 
you,  I  am  surrouodad  with  bolb^tbo*  at  present  s 


fORM. 


Tai/er,  No.  210. 

Bat  when  my  sense  was  waken  d  to  despair, 
I  beat  my  tender  breast,  and  tore  my  hair ; 
Aa  a  distracted  mother  weeps/or/om, 
When  to  the  grave  her  fondling  babe  is  borne. 

Fenion.     Sappho  to  Phaon, 

Even  whilst  they  compleated  the  forlomneu  of  their  condition,  bv 
the  lethargy  of  not  beinsf  sensible  of  tt^  and  were  as  careless  to  seek 
means  of  recoveiy,  as  they  had  been  unable  to  devise  them  of  them- 
selves ;  even  then,  his  restless  love  would  never  be  at  quiet. 

Boyle,     fVorJkM,  vol.  i.  p.  267.     Seraphic  Love. 

When  God  created  man,  be  made  woman  for  bis  companion  and 
associate,  but  the  only  means  of  enjoying  this  benefit  is  the  use  of 
speech  :  can  we  think  that  God  would  leave  them  to  themselves,  to 
get  out  of  theforhme  condition  of  brutality  as  they  could. 
Warburton,  fForhi,  vol.  iv.  p.  391 .  T%e  Divine  Legation  of  Muet, 
book  iv.  notes. 

FORM,  o.      •]      Pr.  fiyrmtr;  Sp.  frnnar;  It.  fir- 
Form,  n.  mare  ;  Lat.  formart ;  D utch,  doormen  ; 

Fo'rmai.,  all  which,  Tooke  derives  from  the 

Fo'rmalist,       a.  S.  frem-aih,  to  fnme^facere^  fa- 
Form  a'l  ITT,       cenert, 

Fc/rmalize,  To  frame   or  fashion,  to  shape, 

Fo'rmally,      .mould  or  model;  to  make,  to  put 
Fo'rmative,    [together,  to  compose,  to  fabricate,  to 
Forma'tion,       construct,  to  devise,  to  contrive. 
Fo^RMER,  Form,  the    noun,   is   any    thing 

Fo^RMFUL»         formed  or  framed ;  shape,  mould  or 
Fo'rxino,  71.      model,  composition  or  construction ; 
Fo'rmi^ess,         it  is  also  applied  emphatically  to 
Fo^RMULARY.  J      A  Settled*  regulated  or  prescribed 

form,  or  mode,  or  method,  or  order ;  as  a  form  of 

prayer ;    a  ceremony ;   a  mere  ceremony :   also  to,   a 

well-made  ybrm ;  to  beauty.     Also  to 
The  whole  collected  constituent  qualities  of  which 

any  thing  is  formed,  framed  or  composed ;  and  see  the 

Quotations  from  Locke  and  Addison. 

fo  lie  come  toward  ys  men,  ys  owae  forme  he  nom, 
And  leuede  ^e  erle's /oicrme,  &  ye  kyng  Uter  by  com. 

/Z.  Ohucesier,  p.  56. 

Dauid  of  Scotland  hasted  to  ^e  bataile, 

Walter  Spek  ros  on  hand,  ^e  folk  to  forme  &  toile. 

H,  Brtnme,  p.  115. 

[None]  that  can  versie  fayre.  o\eTfbrmelich  endite 
Ne  ^t  can  construe  kyndeliche.  that  poetes  maden. 

Piere  Plouhman,     Fuion,  fol.  29 1 . 

Not  a  word  spake  he  more  than  was  nede ; 
And  that  was  said  m/brme  and  reverence, 
And  short  and  quike,  and  ful  of  high  sentance. 

Chaucer.     The  Prologue,  v.  307. 
But  it  were  for  an  olde  appalled  wight. 
As  ben  thise  wedded  men,  that  lie  and  dare, 
As  in  Kfowrme  sitteth  a  wery  hare. 

Id.     The  Shipmatmes  Tale^  v.  13034. 

Her  person  he  shall  afore  him  set, 
Her  laughing  eyen  persaunt  and  clere, 
Her  shape,  her /brme,  her  goodly  chere. 

IcL     The  Romant  of  the  Rote,  fol.  129. 

O  where  hast  thou  been  hid  so  longe  in  mewe 
That  canst  so  well  znAformeliche  argewe. 

Id     The  fourth  Boohe  of  Troihu,  fol.  178. 

This  Gierke,  whi  he  herd  the />nne, 
How  he  the  Pope  shnld  enforme : 
Toke  of  the  Cardinall  his  leaue. 
And  goth  hym  home. 

Qower,     Conf  Am.  book  it.  fol.  44. 

Whenve  God  formed  Adam  of  claye,  the  mattier  of  the  claye 
lemayned  in  Adam,  and  yet  the  materiall  clay  remayned  not,  for  it 
vat  altred  into  another  substance,  whiche  I  speake  not  to  compare 


eqnallye  the  ftmrmynge  of  Adam  to  the  sacrament,  but  to  shewe  it 
not  to  be  all  one  to  saye  the  materiall  breade  and  the  matter  of 
breade. 
Stephem,  Biehop  of  Winehetter.     Of  TVamubHoHHation,  p.  107. 

Saint  Paul  speaketh  of  a  fourme  in  the  Godhead,  (Qui  ptum  in 
forma  Dei  etset,)  Who  when  he  was  in  the  fourme  of  God.  So  as  if 
Christ  be  present  in  the  sacrament  without  aliyoafrme,  then  is  he  there, 
neither  as  God  nor  man,  whiche  is  a  slraunger  teacbyng  the  yet  hath 
been  heard  or  redde  of. 
Id,     Of  the  Pretence  of  Chritte't  Body  in  the  Sacrament,  p.  27. 

Well,  quod  I,  and  yet  he  cometh  to  hvs  penwasion  by  a  sylogysme 
k  reasonninge,  almost  as/brmail  as  is  the  aiguroent. 
Sir   Thomas  More.      fVorhee,  fol.  125.    A  Dialogue  concerning' 
Heretie; 

Sith  it  [Chastity]  is  shrined  in  my  soveraine's  brest, 
And  form*d  so  lively  in  each  perfect  part, 
That  to  all  ladies,  which  have  it  nrofest, 
Need  but  behold  the  pourtraict  of  her  hart ; 
If  pourtrayd  it  might  bee  by  any  living  art 

Spemer.     Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  1. 

[And]  where  the  hearth  was  warmM  with  winter's  feasting  fires, 
The  melancholy  hare  \%form*d  in  brakes  and  briers. 

Drayton.     Poly-olbion,  song  2. 

The  Duke  being  then  at  his  oysters  without  any  further  tarrieng, 
and  also  breaking  both  his  shinnes  at  the  form  for  hastp,  took  boate 
with  the  Lord  Percie,  and  by  water  went  to  Kingstone,  where  then  the 
Princease  with  Richard  the  young  Prince  did  lie. 
Fox.  Mar tyrtj  fol,  394.  Duhe  of  Lancaster  and  ^Londoners  at 
variance. 

Then  if  her  [the  soul]  heavenly /orm  do  not  agree 
With  any  matter  which  the  world  GontainSy 

Then  she  of  nothing  must  created  be; 
And  to  create,  to  God  alone  pertains. 

Davie*,     The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  sec.  7. 

— — For  what  come  youl 

Are  your  aerial /othm  deprived  of  language, 
And  so  denied  to  tell  me,  that  by  signs 

[The  Ghosts  use  various  gestures.] 
Vou  bid  me  ask  here  of  myself  ? 

MoMsinger.     The  Unnatural  Combat,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

And  what  were  the  formaU  wordes,  or  at  the  leastwise  in  substance 
that  I  the  said  Bishop  then  vttered  or  wherewith  they  were  offended. 
Fox.     Martyrs,  fol.  1202.     The  Interrogatories  </  Boner. 

1639.  I  began  to  look  on  the  rudiments  of  musick,  in  which  I 
afterwards  arrived  to  some /orw«a/ knowledge,  though  to  small  perfec- 
tion of  hand,  because  I  was  so  frequently  diverted  by  inclinations  to 
newer  trifles.  Evelyn,    Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

From  this  unfortunate  country,  came  certain  zealous  persons  hither 
that  pretended,  That  the  best  of  our  people  were  h\xt  formaiists  and 
morai  men.  GlanoiL     Essay  7.  p.  4. 

Many  that  vehemently  oppose/orm«,  are  the  greatest /onna/^^ 
Id     Discourses.    Sermon  i.  p.  82 

This  to  prevent^  I  set  orations  by. 
For  passion  seldom  \ove&formalitie, 

Broume.     Britannid's  Pastorals,  book  ii.  song  5. 

After  I  was  somewhat  settled  there  in  my  formalities  (for  then 
was  the  University  exceedingly  regular  under  the  exact  discipline  of 
William  Lawd,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  then  Chancelor.) 

Evelyn,    Memoirs,  p.  7. 

Many  times  indeed  our  gallants  csji  formalize  in  other  words,  but 
evermore  the  substance,  and  usually  the  very  words  are  no  other  bat 
these  of  Cain's,  Let  us  go  out  into  the  field. 

Hale,    Remames,  part  l  p.  91. 

They  turned  their  poor  cottages  into  stately  palaces,  their  Init 
fasting  into  formalizing  and  partial  abstinence. 

Id,    lb.  p.  119. 

At  length  at  full  and  formally 

He  courted  her  for  grace, 
But  all  in  vain,  naught  booted  him 

To  haue  both  time  and  place. 

fVamer,    A&ion*s  Englsmd,  book  viiL  ch.  zIl 

Nature  continues  in  this  labour,  until  a  perfect  shape  be  introdncM  ; 
and  this  is  call'd /orma/ion,  which  is  the  third  act,  and  is  a  prodnc- 
tion  of  an  organical  body  out  of  the  spermatic  mbetance  cans'd  by 
the  plastic  virtoe  of  the  vital  spirits. 

HoweU,    Lecture  30.  book  i.  sec.  3. 
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FORM. 


FORM.         The  plastick  or  formative  faculty,  from  matter  appeariog  homoge- 
_  .  neous  and  of  a  similary  substance,  erecteth  bones,  membraoes,  veins, 
^'^  "*"     and  arteries.  Brown.     Vuigar  ErrorM,  book  iii.  ch.  vi. 

It  must  have  power  and  energy  of  that /orma/we  act,  whereby  the 
matter  is  conformed  to  its  speciiical  nature. 

HaJe.     Origin  of  Mankindy  ch.  ii.  sec.  3. 

Empe.  No  more,  I  have  too  much  on't, 

Too  much  by  you,  you  whetters  of  my  follies. 
Ye  Angel /orwwr*  of  my  sins,  but,  Devils, 
Where  is  your  cunning  now  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     Valentiniany  act  iv.  so.  1 . 
Through  knowledge  we  behould  the  world's  creation, 

How  in  the  cradle  first  he  fostered  was ; 
And  iudge  of  nature's  canning  operation. 
How  things  shc/urwerf  of  xformten  mas. 

Spenaer.  VirgiFt  Onat 
For  as  when  a  caruer  cuts  and  graves  an  image,  he  shapes  only 
that  part  whereupon  he  works,  and  not  the  rest,  as  if  he  be  fashioning 
the  face,  the  rest  of  the  body  is  a  rude  and  formleu  stone  still,  till 
such  time  as  he  come  to  it :  but  contrariwise,  when  nature  makes  a 
flower  or  living  creature,  she  ingenders  and  brings  forth  rudiments  of 
all  the  parts  at  one  time. 

Bacon»     On  Learning ^  by  G,  Wati,  book  viii.  ch.  i. 
From  these  they  choose  out  subjects,  and  create 
A  little  monarch  of  the  rising  state  ; 
Then  build  wax  kingdoms  for  the  infant  prince, 
Andybrm  a  palace  for  his  residence. 

AddUon.     Virgil.     Georgia  A, 

Of  bodies  chang'd  to  various  formt  I  sing : 
Ye  Gods,  from  whence  these  miracles  did  spring, 
Inspiie  my  numbers  with  celestial  heat 
Till  I  my  long,  laborious  work  complete. 

Drgden.  Ovid.  Metamarphoiet,  book  i. 
Those  therefore  who  have  been  taught,  that  the  several  species  of 
substances  had  their  distinct  internal  substantial  formt}  and  that  it 
was  those /orm«,  which  made  the  distinction  of  substances  into  their 
true  species  and  eenera,  were  led  yet  farther  out  of  the  way,  Ly 
having  their  minds  set  upon  fruitless  enquiries  after  substantial 
formt,  wholly  unintelligible,  and  whereof  we  have  scarce  so  much 
as  any  obscure,  or  confused  conception  in  general. 

Locke,     On  Human  IMderttanding,  book  iii.  ch.  vi.  sec.  10. 
So  have  I  seen  grave  fools  design. 

With ybrma/ looks  to  pass  for  wise; 
But  Nature  is  a  light  will  shine, 
And  break  through  all  disguise. 

Lantdoume.     Belinda. 

I  shall  make  use  of  the  same  instance  to  illustrate  the  force  of 
education,  which  Aristotle  has  brought  to  explain  his  doctrine  of  sub- 
stantial Jbrmtt  when  he  tells  us  that  a  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of 
marble ;  and  that  the  art  of  the  statuary  only  clearg  away  the  super- 
fluous  matter,  and  removes  the  rubbish.  The  figure  is  in  the  stone, 
the  sculptor  only  finds  it.  Spectator,  No.  215. 

This,  my  Lord,  I  may  safely  aver,  as  so  true  in  itself,  and  so  well 
known  for  truth  by  the  cunning  formalittt  of  the  age,  that  they  can 
better  bear  to  have  their  impostures  rail'd  at,  with  all  the  bitterness 
and  vehemence  imaginable,  than  to  have  them  touchM  over  so  gently 
in  this  other  way  [of  ridicule.] 
Skaftetbury.   Workt,  vol.  i.  p.  13.   A  Letter  concerning  Entkutiatm. 

If  any  Protestant  in  any  place  where  the  Romish  religion  is  profest, 
had  been  but  thought  guilty  of  such  crimes,  he  had  never  have  come 
0  the  ybrmo/i/y  and  justice  of  an  arraignment,  and  to  be  tried  by  his 
Peers,  permitted  to  make  his  defence,  and  hear  what  could  be  said 
against  him ;  but  he  had  been  hanged  immediately,  or  perhaps 
tufiered  a  worse  death. 

State  Trialt.     Charles  II.  Anno  1678.     TVial  of  Ireland  Picker- 
ing, Sfc. 

This  extremely  took  with  the  Ring,  and  soon  set  him  at  ease  ;  for 
he  found  no  formalizing  scruples  in  the  Lord-Keeper's  part,  and,  as 
for  the  citizen,  he  was  made  to  understand  that  there  was  no  hazard 
at  all.  Id.     R.  Anno  1683.     North's  Examen, 

I  have  detained  your  lordship  longer  than  I  intended,  in  this  dispute 
of  preference  betwixt  the  epic  poem  and  the  drama,  and  yet  have 
not  formally  answered  any  of  the  arguments  which  are  brought  by 
Aristotle  on  the  other  side,  and  set  in  the  fairest  light  by  Dacier. 
Drydtn.  Prose  Horkt,  vol.  iii.  p.  440.  A  Discourse  on  Epic  Poetry. 
On  i^e  formation  of  the  earth  refiect ; 
U  this  a  blind,  fortuitous  effect  P 

Blackmore.     Creation^  book  iv. 


HelmoDt  asserts,  that  all  mixt  bodies  spring  from  one  element ;    poi^ 
and  that  vegetables,  animals^  marchasites,  stones,  metals,  &c.  are  v^ 
materially  but  simple  water  disguised  into  these  various  ybnnt,  by  the        '' ^ 
plastick  ox  formative  vertue  of  their  seeds. 

Boyle.     Workt,  vol.  i.  p.  496.     The  Sceptical  Chymitl,  part  ii. 

As  fleets  the  vision  o'er  theformful  brain. 
This  moment  hurrying  wild  the  impasaion'd  soul, 
The  next  in  nothing  lost  Thomson.    Autimm. 

All  the  ends  and  uses,  as  I  conceive,  of  moral  precepts,  resolve 

into  these  two.     First,  the  disposing  men  to  such  actions  as  are  for 

the  present  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind  :  and  secondly,  the/0r< 

ming  in  men's  minds  such  good  dispositions  aa  shall 

a  heavenly  state  hereafter. 

Waterland,     Works,  vol.  v.  p.  480. 
Sacraments. 


qualify  them  for 
The  Nature  of  the  Chrittiam 


- . •  The  swain 

Disaster 'd  stands ;  sees  other  hills  ascend, 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow  ;  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain: 
Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  ihefonnlesa  wild, 

Thomson. 


Winter. 


But  supposing  the  self  subsistence  of  matter  from  eternity ;  could 
the  world,  full  of  innumerable  forms,  spring  by  an  impetus  from  a 
dead,  formless  principle. 

Bates.     Workt,  vol.  i.  p.  25.     The  Existence  of  God,  ch.  iv. 

We  are  so  wonderfully /brwerf,  that,  whilst  we  are  creatures  vehe- 
mently desirous  of  novelty,  we  are  as  strongly  attached  to  habit  and 
custom.  Burke.     On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  sec  5. 

'Tis  better  far  thro'  Any  form  to  pass, 

To  crawl  a  reptile,  or  to  drudge  an  ass. 

Than  see  base  miscreants,  guilt's  abaodon'd  crew 

Enjoy  those  honours  that  are  virtue's  due. 

Fftwket.     Man  unhappy  compared  with  other  Creatures. 

What  tho*  her  [Perspective]  rules  may  to  your  hand  impart 

A  quick  mechanic  substitute  for  art ; 

Yet  formal,  geometric  shapes  she  draws, 

Hence  the  true  genius  scorns  her  rigid  lawsj 

By  Nature  taught  he  strikes  th'  unerring  lines, 

Consults  his  eye,  and  as  he  sees  designs. 

Mason.     Fresnoy*s  Art  of  Painting. 

Is  't  not  enough  the  blockhead  scarce  can  read, 
But  must  he  wisely  look,  and  gravely  plead  1 
As  far  2l  formalist  from  wisdom  sits 
In  judging  eyes,  as  libertiues  from  wits. 

Young.     Love  of  Fame,  sat.  2. 

Tt  was  necessary  that  every  candidate  should  be  nominated  to  the 
people  by  two  Augurs,  who  gave  a  solemn  testimony  upon  oath,  of 
bis  dignity  and  fitness  for  the  office :  this  was  done  in  Cicero's  case 
by  Pompey  and  Hortensius,  the  two  most  eminent  members  of  the 
college  ;  and,  after  the  election,  he  was  installed,  with  all  the  usual 
formalities,  by  Hortensius. 

Mtddleton.     Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  ii,  sec.  6. 

The  diplomatick  politicians  of  whom  I  speak,  and  who /or»/i^rf  by 
far  the  majority  in  that  class,  made  disadvantageous  comparisons 
even  between  their  more  legal  and  formafizing  monarchy,  and  the 
monarchies  of  other  states,  as  a  system  of  power  and  influence. 

Burke,     On  a  Begicide  Peace. 

The  Christian  scheme,  without  formally  repealing  the  Le^itical 
code,  lowered  its  estimation  extremely. 

Paley.     Evidences,  vol,  i.  part  i.  ch.  i. 

Accent  is  related  to  music  or  song  ;  as  appears  in  the  formation  of 
the  Laiin  word,  from  ad  and  cautus^  and  in  that  of  the  correapondeni 
Greek  term  T^offtudia,  from  «r^o;  and  w^. 

Beattie.     Moral  Science,  part  i.  ch.  i.  sec  II. 

Away,  ye  worthless,  formless  race  ! 

Ye  weeds,  that  boast  the  name  of  flowers ! 
No  more  my  native  bed  dis<rrace. 

Unmeet  for  tribes  so  mean  as  yours. 

Langhorne.     Fable  8.     The  Tulip  and  the  Myrtle. 

Under  the  head  Costs  we  have  already  stated  the 
circumstances  under  which  Paupers  may  obtain  gratui- 
tous Legal  assistance.  This  is  technically  known  as 
pleading  in  Forma  Pauperis.  It  was  formerly  usual 
if  such  Paupers  were  nonsuited  to  give  them  their  choice 
of  being  whipped  or  paying  costs;  a  custom,  now. 
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FnRM.   happily  for  them,   and  for  all  principles  of  justice, 
-      abolished,  1  Sid.  261,  7  Mod.  1 14.     A  Pauper  may  re- 
cover  costs  though  he  pays  none ;  for  the  Counsel  and 
Clerks  are  bound  to  give  their  labour  to  him,  but  not  to 
his  antagonist,  I  Eq.  Ah.  125. 

FORMEDON,  in  Law,  Erect  de  formd  danaiionis, 
a  Writ  which  lies  for  him  who  has  a  right  to  lands  or 
tenements  by  virtue  of  an  entail,  ensuing  from  the 
Statute  de  DonU  of  Westm.  2, 13  Edward  I.  c.  1.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  Writ  of  right,  which  is  confined  only 
to  such  as  claim  in  fee  simple,  and  it  is  the  highest 
Action  the  Tenant  in  tail  can  have. 

The  Writ  of  Formedon  is  now  rarely  used,  the  trying 
titles  by  ejectment  supplying  its  place  in  an  easier 
manner.  The  time  of  limitation  in  a  Formedon  'by 
Statute  21,  James  I.  c.  16  is  twenty  years,  within  which 
period,  aller  the  Demandant's  title  accrues,  he  must 
bring  his  Action,  or  else  he  is  for  ever  barred. 

This  Writ  is  distinguishable  into  three  species,  a  For- 
medon in  the  Descender^  in  the  Remainder^  and  in  the 
Reoerter. 

A  Writ  of  Formedon  in  the  Descender  lieth  where  a 
gift  in  tail  is  made,  and  the  Tenant  in  tail  aliens  the 
lands  entailed,  or  is  disseized  of  them  and  dies ;  in  this 
case  the  Heir  in  tail  shall  have  this  Writ  of  Formedon 
in  the  Descender,  to  recover  these  lands  so  given  in 
tail,  against  him  who  is  then  the  actual  Tenant  of  the 
freehold.  In  which  case  the  Demandant  is  bound  to 
state  the  manner  and  form  of  the  gift  in  tail,  and  to 
prove  himself  Heir  secundum  formam  doni. 

A  Formedon  in  the  Remainder  lieth  where  a  man 
giveth  lands  to  another  for  life  or  in  tail,  with  re- 
mainder to  a  third  person  in  tail  or  in  fee ;  and  he 
who  hath  the  particular  estate  dieth  without  issue 
inheritable,  and  a  stranger  intrudes  upon  him  in  Re- 
mainder,  and  keeps  him  out  of  possession.  In  this 
case  the  Remainder  man  shall  have  this  Writ  of  For- 
medon in  the  Remainder,  wherein  the  whole  form  of 
the  gifl  is  stated,  and  the  happening  of  the  event  upon 
which  the  Remainder  depended.  This  Writ  is  not  given 
in  express  words  by  the  Statute  de  Bonis ;  but  is 
founded  upon  the  equity  of  the  Statute,  and  upon  this 
maxim  in  Law,  that  if  any  one  hath  a  right  to  land^ 
he  ought  also  to  have  an  Action  to  recover  it. 

A  Formedon  in  the  Reverter  lieth  where  there  is  a 
gift  in  tail,  and  afterwards  by  the  death  of  the  Donee, 
or  his  Heirs  without  issue  of  his  body,  the  Reversion 
falls  in  upon  the  Donor  his  Heirs  or  his  Assig^ns ;  in  such 
case  the  Reversioner  shall  have  this  Writ  to  recover  the 
lands,  wherein  he  shall  suggest  the  gift,  his  own  title 
to  the  Reversion  minutely  derived  from  the  Donor,  and 
the  failure  of  issue  upon  which  his  Reversion  takes 
place.  This  lay  at  Common  Law,  before  the  Statute  de 
Donis,  if  the  Donee  aliened  before  he  had  performed 
the  condition  of  the  gift  by  having  issue,  and  afterwards 
died  without  any. 

Booth,  of  Real  Actions. 

FORMELL,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  is  put  for  the 
female  of  any  fowl,  more  frequently  for  9i  female  Eagle. 
And  Skinner  thinks  the  word  is  from  the  Fr.  femelle^ 
by  the  insertion  of  r,  and  the  change  of  e  into  o.  Junius, 
from  the  A.  S.  formeel,  pactio,  bargaining,  entreating, 
agreement. 

And  eche  of  them  did  his  busie  cure 

Benignly  to  chese,  or  for  to  take 

By  her  accord,  his /brme//  or  his  make. 

Chaucer.     The  Aucmblie  ofFouleM^  fol.  246. 


Right  u  the  fresh  redde  ruse  newe  FORiMELX 
Against  the  sommer  sunne  colour*d  is ;  — 

Right  so  for  shame,  all  waxen  gan  the  hewe  FORMER. 

Of  this /onn«//,  when  she  heard  all  this.  n^p.^^^^ 
Chaw^.     The  AuembUe  offbuiea,  fol.  247. 

FORMENTERA,  (anciently  Ophiusa,  the  second  of 
the  Pityus(B  InsultBy)  a  small  Island  of  the  Balearic 
g^oup  lying  at  the  Western  end  of  the  Mediterranean, 
off  the  coast  of  Spain.  It  is  separated  from  the  Southern 
point  of  Ivica  by  a  channel  of  about  four  miles  broad, 
and  resembles  that  Island  in  climate  and  other  circum- 
stances. Most  of  its  inhabitants,  about  1200  in  num- 
ber, reside  in  detached  houses  along  the  coast.  East 
longitude  T  24',  North  latitude  38°  40'. 

FO'RMER,  "\  Former  is  fore,  (q.  v.)  and  m>a^ 
Fo'rmerly,  (or  m/Ber^  i.  e.  mere,  q.  v.  Fore-most^ 
Fo'rehost,  [A.  S.  for-mest,  fore,  and  most,  (g.  v.) 
Fo'rbmostly.  J  More,  and  most,  fore,  afore  or  before; 
either  in  space  or  time. 

Former;  prior,  anteriour :  foremost;  first,  earliest, 
soonest. 
The  A.  S.  forme,  void  formest,  are  used  by  Chaucer. 

>e  kynge's  sister  Jone,  &  dame  Berenger, 
FomtaU  of  ilkoiie,  next  ^am  his  chaoceler. 

R.  Brwme,  p.  157. 

For  ich  format  fit  ferst.  to  fader  &  to  moder 
Have  ybe  unboxome. 

Piert  Plouhman.     FmoHy  p.  88. 

When  that  our  Lord  had  created  Adam  ow  forme  father,  be  sayd 
m  this  wise  ;  it  is  not  good  to  be  a  man  alloDe  ;  make  we  to  him  an 
heipe  semblable  to  himself. 

Chaucer.     The  Tale  of  MeObeut,  vol.  ii.  p.  84. 

To  get  her  love  no  nere  was  he 

That  woned  at  home,  than  he  in  Inde, 

The /orroM/  was  alway  behinde. 

Id.     The  Ducheue,  v.  890. 

Daniel  saw  this  vision  by  the  6oud  whose  waters  lyke  as  the  later 
wanes  thruste  forthe  the/brm«rsourges,  euenso  shall  one  tribulacion 
and  persecution  snccede  another  cotinually. 

Joye.     ExpoeinoH  of  Daniel,  ch.  viii. 

And  being  so  loden,  may  by  them  and  the  cadie  with  other  their 
inferiour  officers  be  visitea,  requiring  for  the  visiting  no  more  then 
formerly  they  were  accustomed  to  payr  at  their  first  coming. 
Hakluyt.      Voyage,  S^e.  vol.  i.  part  i.  fol.  181.      A  Mandate  for 
Pairouo, 

Whom  he  furnished  to  encounter  as  it  were  in  the  vaward,  against 
the  continual  fraudes,  perpetual  batail  and  warres  of  the  world,  the 
fleshe  and  the  Deuil,  to  be  forwardest,  and  as  it  wer  the  ensignc 
bearours,  in  the  very  formott  rank. 

Stephen,  Bithop  of  Winehetter.     Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  42. 

But  if  that  nor  my  former  acts,  nor  what 
I  have  deliver'd,  can  prevail  with  you, 
To  make  good  my  integrity  and  truth  ; 
Rip  up  this  bosome,  and  pluck  out  the  heart 
That  hath  been  ever  loyal. 

Matfinger.     The  Unnatural  Combat,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

With  that  the  other  likewise  up  arose, 

And  her  faire  lockes,  which  formerly  were  bownd 
Up  in  one  knott,  she  low  adowue  did  lose, 

Which  flowing  long  and  thick  her  cloth*d  arownd. 

Speneer.     Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  12. 

But  yet  so  fast  they  could  not  home  retrate, 

But  that  swift  Talus  did  ihefbrmott  win ; 
And,  pressing  through  the  preace  unto  the  gate, 

Pelmell  with  them  attonce  did  enter  in. 

Id,     lb,  book  v.  can.  7. 

But  when  he  saw  his  daughter  dear 

Coming  on  vaoiX.  foremotily. 
He  wrung  his  hands,  and  tore  his  hair, 
And  cryed  out  most  piteously. 
Jephlhah,  Judgr  of  Itrael,  1. 32.     In  Percy,  vol  i.  p.  191 . 
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FORMER.  Resolv'd  to  leave  the  wicked  town, 

—  And  live  retir'd  upon  his  own, 

FORMI D-  He  call'd  his  money  in ; 

ABLE.  Bat  the  prevailiog  love  of  pelf, 

>_,-     ^j '  Soon  split  him  on  the/ormer  shelf. 

He  put  it  out  again. 

thy  den.     The  Second  Epode  of  Horace, 

In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  complaints  being  made  of  the  exces- 
sive rale)  of  compositions  for  archbishopricks  and  bishopricks  in  the 
Pope's  chamber,  which  were  raised  to  the  treble  of  what  had  been 
formerly  paid  ;  it  was  enacted,  that  they  should  pay  no  more  than 
had  been  formerly  wont  to  be  paid. 

Burnet.     History  of  the  Reformation,  Anno  1531. 

Dastard,  and  drunkard,  mean  and  insolent : 
Tongue* valiant  hero,  vaunter  of  thy  might, 
In  threats  the  foremost,  but  the  la^  in  fight. 

Dry  den.     Homer.     Hiad,  book  i. 

The  most  obvious  division  of  society  is  into  rich  and  poor ;  and  it 
is  no  lesi*  obvious,  that  the  number  of  the/brm^r  bear  a  great  dispro- 
portitm  to  those  of  the  latter. 

Burke.     A  Vindication  of  National  Society. 

Fashion,  that  sets  the  modes  of  dress, 
Sheds  too  her  influence  o'er  the  Press  : 
As  formerly  the  sons  of  rhyme 
Sought  Shakspeare's  fancy  and  sublime : 
By  cool  correctness  now  they  hope 
To  emulate  the  praise  of  Pope, 
But  Pope  and  Shakspeare  both  disclaim 
These  low  retainers  to  their  fame. 

Uoyd,    Epittie  to  J,  B,  Esquire, 

And  when  they  smiled  because  he  [Brunswick]  deem*d  it  near 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 

Which  stretch'  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier, 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blo«id  alone  could  quell : 
He  rush'd  into  the  field,  And  foremost  fighting  fell. 

Byron.     Childe  Harold't  Pilgrimage,  can.  3.  st.  23. 

FORMICA,  in  Zooloffy^  a  genus  of  Stin^ng  Hyme- 
nopUrom  insects,  which  have  neuters  or  workers ; 
belonpn^  to  the  family  Formicidm. 

Generic  character.  Females  and  workers  stintless  ; 
antenntB  inserted  near  the  middle  of  the  face ;  jaws 
strong,  triangular  tootlied;  peduncle  of  the  abdomen 
forming  a  single  ring  in  the  shape  of  a  vertical  com- 
pressed scale. 

In  the  shape  of  the  abdominal  pedicel,  and  the  want 
of  the  sting  in  the  female,  the  Formicte  are  allied  to 
the  Polyergi ;  but  they  differ  in  the  situation  of  the 
antenntB,  and  strength  of  the  jaws  ;  and  they  are  easily 
distinguished  from  the  MutUlte  by  the  shape  of  the 
pedicel,  and  the  form  of  the  antenmB* 

The  FormiciB  live  in  societies,  and  each  sex  has  its 
peculiar  characteristic.  Latreille  has  published  a 
history  of  this  tribe  of  insects.  They  eat  both  animal 
and  vegetable  food.  The  genus  has  been  divided  into 
two  sections,  according  to  the  form  of  the  stem  of  the 
body,  and  the  nerves  of  the  wings. 

The  types  of  the  sections  are  F.  Hercideanay  Lin- 
nieus ;  figured  by  Latreille  in  his  History,  pi.  i.  fig.  1 ; 
and  F.  rufa,  Linnsus,  Latreille,  pi.  v.  fig.  28. 

FO'RMIDABLE,S      Lat.    formidabilis,  formido, 

Fo'rmidableness,  >  which  Julius  Scaliger  thinks  is 

Fo'rmioably.  J  so  called  a  formis,  that  is,  spec- 
tris ;  and  Joseph  Scaliger,  from  the  ancient  formus, 
that  is,  calidus. 

That  is  to  be  feared  or  dreaded ;  that  causes  fear  or 
affright,  dread,  terror;  fearfiil,  dreadful,  terrible. 

When  that  eternal  punishemente  shal  appeare  &  be  shewed,  the 
countenaunce  of  Ood  shall  be  soo  fitrmydabh  and  feareful  that  in 
the  time  when  miserable  sinners  shal  stande  in  his  sight  they  shall 
thinke  them  self  set  in  a  brennynge  forneyse  of  fier. 

Ftoher.     On  the  Seven  Penitential  Psa/me§. 


And  therefore  now  these  lords  confedeied 

(Being  much  increas'd  in  number  and  in  spite) 

So  shap'd  th^ir  course,  that  gath'riog  to  a  bead, 
They  grew  to  be  of  formidable  might. 

Daniel,     History  of  doil  Wan^  book  vi. 


FORMin.  I 

ABU.  I 

VORM. 

CATE.  I 


■  Before  the  gates  they  sat 


On  either  side  %  formidable  shape. 

Milton,    Paradise  Lostt  book  ii.  L  649. 

They  durst  not  after  such  a  blow 

As  you  have  given  them,  face  us  now ; 

But,  from  ioformidable  a  soldier, 

Had  fled  like  crows  when  they  smell  powder. 

J^uiler.    Hudibras,  part  i.  can.  2. 

Nor  do  I  so  much  admire,  a&  deplore  the  fatally  venturoua  curiosity 
of  the  elder  Pliny,  who,  as  the  younger  relates,  could  not  be  deterred 
by  the  forrmdaUeness  of  destructive  flames  vomited  by  Vesuvius 
from  endeavouring  by  their  light  to  read  the  nature  of  such  Vulcanian 
hills. 
Boyle.     Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  6.     The  Usefulneu of  Natural  Pkilosopky. 

To  thee,  yon  abbey  dank,  and  lone, 
Where  ivy  chains  each  mouldering  stone 
That  nods  o'er  many  a  martyr's  tomb. 
May  cast  a  formidable  gloom. 

Mason.     Ode  7. 

But  let  not  one  friend  to  religion  be  weak  enough  to  fear  ;  there  is 
not  a  particle  oi  fomiidablenest  iu  the  thousand  strokes  that  this  blasted 
arm  of  infidelity  has  been  laying  upon  the  shield  of  Christianity. 
Whitaker.     Review  of  Gibbon's  History. 


FORMOUS,  Lat.  formosw^  from  forma,  a 
q.v. 

Beautiful. 


form. 


O  pulchrior  sole  in  beautie  full  incident 
Of  all  femine  most  formous  flour. 
Ckaucer.     Certaine  Ba/aUes,  fol.  342.    The  Nine  ladies  m>rtkie. 

FO'RMULA,  \      Lat.  formula^   from  forma,  a 
Fo'rmulary,  71.  J  form,  (q.  v, ;)  a  fixed  or  established 
form,  order  or  method. 

Tis  true,  tho*  ther  e  be  rules  and  rubricks  in  our  Liturgy  sufficient 
to  guide  every  one  in  the  performance  of  all  holy  duties,  yet  I  believe 
every  one  hath  some  mode  and  model  or  formulary  of  his  own, 
specially  for  his  private  cubicular  devotions. 

HoweU.    Letter  32.  book  i.  sec  6. 

Wherefore  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  about  this  time  they  re- 
ceived this  creed  from  the  Gallican  churches;  received  it  as  an 
orthodox  formulary ^  and  an  approved  rule  of  faith. 

Waterland.     Critical  History  of  tke  Athanasian  Creed,  cb.  vi. 

You  have  sent  me  several  papers,  some  in  print,  some  in  manu- 
script. I  think  I  had  seen  all  of  tiiem,  except  the  formula  of 
association. 

Burke.     Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langriske,  M  P. 

The  Jews  understood  this  {Gen.  xii.  3,)  to  signify  a  formulary, 
that  men  should  use,  when  they  invocated  the  choicest  blessings  on 
their  friends  and  families,  to  this  efiect ;  may  God  bless  thee  as  he 
blessed  Abraham. 

Warburton.     The  Divine  Leyation,  book  vi.  sec.  3. 

FO'RNTCATE,"!      Fr.forniquer;  It  fomicare  ;  Sp, 

Fornica'tion,     \fornicar.     Fornicare  for  mcechari^ 

Forniga'tor,       r  says  Vossius,  was  unknown  to  the 

Fornica'tress.  J  Ancients ;  but  fornix,  a  vault  or 

cavern,  is  applied  both  by  Horace  and  Juvenal  to  a 

Brothel.     And  by  the  writers  of  the  Lower  A^es,  fbr- 

nicaria  dicta  meretrix,  qu(B  sub  fornice  prostare  sold, ; 

a  harlot,  who  prostituted  herself  under  arches.     See 

the  allusion  in  the  first  citation  firom  Milton. 


Oure  cart  shal  he  drawe 


And  fetche  forth  oure  vitailes  o(  fomicatours. 

Piers  rlouhman.     VUimSt  p.  33. 

In  al  maner  fomicaeioun  is  herd  among  ghou  and  fornicarioun 
which  is  not  among  Hetheo  men,  so  that  sum  man  haue  the  wyf  of 
his  fadir.  WicUf.     1  Corynthians^  ch.  v. 
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Bible,  Amo  1551. 
contrae 


Ano. 


FO&Nf*        There  goeth  acommoB  ttyinge,  tiiat  tber  is^brmttMioii  tmonff  you, 
CATE.     «Dd  sacbe  formeaeim  at  ift  not  once  named  amopge  the  Gentyls :  y* 

—        one  shottlde  haue  his  Cither's  wife. 
fORPfNK.  Whilom  tber  was  dweUing  in  i 

^^V^''  An  aichedelren,  a  man  of  high  ( 

That  boldely  did  execution 
In  punishing  of  /brmeatiom,  &c. 

Chmuxr,    7%«  Firera  Taie,  v.  6886. 
And  straight  after  that,  bringeth  againe  in  fauour  with  )r*  Corin- 
thkot  the  haynonse  finiieaiom',  whom  he  by  his  finmer  epistle  had 
eonuuBiidsd  to  be  geuen  oner  to  Satan. 

Uda/L    Aryument  to  CormihianM. 

The  heroicall  spirit  of  Lnllier  (for  I  cannot  be  flouted  out  of  that 
woid)  hated  •  the  brotherehy  of  their  cloysters ;   and  chose  rather 
(which  gaUs  them  to  the  heart)  to  be  an  honest  husband,  than  a  for- 
meeting  (liar. 
Hail.     Coni,  vol.  i.  fol.  695.     The  Honour  of  the  Married  CUrgie, 

[She]  gives*  up  'her  body  to  a  mercenary  whoredom  under  those 
fornieaied  arches  which  she  calls  God's  house,  and  in  mght  of  those 
her  altars  which  she  hath  set  up  to  be  ador'd,  makes  merchandize  of 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  men. 

Milon.    ReoMom  of  Ckmrch  Goverttment,  vol.  i.  fol.  71. 

Because  we  know  that  Christ  never  gave  a  Judicial  law,  and  that 
ihtwrordformemtum  is  variously  signified  in  Scripture,  it  wiil  be  much 
right  done  to  our  Saviour's  words,  to  consider  diligently  whether  it 
be  meftiit  here  that  nothing  but  actual /omica/um  prov*d  by  witness 
csD  warrant  a  divorce,  for  so  our  Canon  law  judges. 

Id,    Doctrine,  4rv.  of  Dimrce, 

/zL.  If  the  old  fornicator  had  'but  told  us  so  much,  we  should 
have  had  the  giace,  either  to  haue  set  him  free,  or  fortune  to  have 
n8*d  bifii  Bjore  gently. 

Heywood.     The  Four  Prenticet  of  London. 

Welly  let  her  be  admitted, 

See  von  ihefomioatresae  be  remov'd, 

Let  her  haue  needful,  but  not  lauish  meuiis. 

There  shall  be  order  for't 

Shakipeare.    Meamtefof  Meature,  fol.  67. 

He  [Abimelech]  was  not  altogether  innocent  even  as  to  that, 
because  he  meant  no  adultery,  yet  he  intended  either  fornication  or 
rape,  aiid  would  certainly  have  gone  on  with  his  lewd  intentions,  had 
oot  Go<i  withheld  him. 

Ifkeertand,     Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  60.     On  Genesis,  ch.  x«i.  v.  17. 

If  this  be  true,  what  will  become  of  the  notoriously  vicious,  the 
cross  and  scandalous  sinner,  the  drunkard,  the  adulterer,  the  fomi- 
cator,  the  common  swearer,  the  malicious  and  revengeful  person,  the 
liar,  tlae  extortioner,  the  oppressor,  and  such  like. 

Buhnp  Buli.     Works,  vol.  i.  p.  244.     Sermon  9. 

Hiose  travelrd  youths,  whom  tender  mothers  wean. 
And  send  abroad  to  see  and  to  be  seen, 
With  whom,  lest  they  should  fornicate,  or  worse, 
A  tutor's  sent  by  way  of  a  dry  nurse. 

Churckill.     The  Farewell. 

If /orm'coA'ofi  be  criminal,  all  those  incentives  which  lead  to  it  are 
Accessaries  to  the  crime,  as  lascivious  conversation,  whether  expressed 
in  obscene  or  disguised  under  modest  phrases ;  also  wanton  song^, 
pi^utret,  books ;  the  writing,  pablishinjer,  and  circulating  of  which, 
wheth««  out  of  frolic,  or  for  some  pitiful  profit,  is  productive  of  so 
extensive  a  mischief  from  so  mean  a  temptation,  that  few  crimes, 
within  the  reach  of  private  wickedness,  have  more  to  answer  for,  or 
less  to  plead  in  their  excuse. 

Pafcjr.     -Wbra/PAt/MopAy,  vol.  i.  book  iii.  part  iii.  ch.  ii.     Of  For- 
nication. 

FORPASS,  t.  e,  forth,  and  pass  ;  pass  forth,  pass 
along. 

One  day  as  he  forepassed  by  the  plaine 
With  weary  pace,  he  far  away  espide 

A  couple,  seeming  well  to  be  his  twaine, 
Which  hoved  close  under  a  forest  side, 
As  if  they  lay  in  wait,  or  else  themself  did  hide. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  iiL  can.  10. 

PORPINE,  fir,  i.  e.  fnihy  and  pine^  q.  v. 
Utterly  pined. 

Now  certainly  he  was  a  fayre  prelat, 
He  was  not  pale,  as  tiforpined  gost 

Chancer.     The  Prologue,  v.  205. 


In  deriieaesse  and  horrible  and  strong  prison  FOR  PINE 

This  seven  yere  hath  sitteu  Palamon,  

Forpined,  what  for  love  and  for  distresse.  FORSAKU 

Chaucer.     The  Knigktes  Taie,  v.  1455.  v^^-^^ 

But,  through  long  anguish  and  self-murdering  thought, 

He  was  so  wasted  nnd  forpined  quight. 
That  all  his  substance  was  consumed  to  nought, 

And  nothing  left  but  like  an  aery  spright. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene^  book  iii.  can.  8. 

And  thou  (my  heart)  that  long  for  lacke  of  grace 
Forepinde  hast  bene  and  in  a  dolefidl  case. 
Lament  no  more,  let  all  such  gripings  go 
As  bred  thy  bale,  and  nurst  thy  cankred  wo 
With  roiike  of  moumefull  dug. 
Turberviie.     The  Lover  hoping  aasuredig  of  atfayning  his  Purpose, 
after  a  long  Suit,  i^. 


FO'RRAY,  V. 
Fo'rray,  n, 
Fo'rrayer. 


} 


See  Forage,  ante. 


Whan  William  kWe  was  dight  &  to  >e  boun 

Red^  with  him  to  fight,  Yieforid  Harald  fulle  sone. 

E.  Brunme,  p.  70. 

He  bade  to  open  wide  the  brazen  gate, 

Which  long  time  had  beene  shut,  and  out  of  hand 
Proclaimed  ioy  and  peace  through  all  his  State, 
For  dead  now  was  their  foe,  which  them /orra^e/ late. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  12. 

Wherefore  upon  a  new  aid  of  certain  Gauls  being  come  into  him,  he 
entred  into  the  realm  of  Macedon,  (which  Antigonus,  Demetrius's  son 
held  at  that  time,)  with  intent  only  to  make  Siforray  and  to  get  some 
spoil  in  the  countrey. 

Sir  Thomas  North.    Plutarch,  fol.  343.    Pyrrus. 

At  length,  when  they  occasion  fittest  found 
In  dead  of  night,  when  all  the  thieves  did  rest 

After  a  late/orray,  and  slept  full  sound. 
Sir  Calidore  him  arm*d,  as  he  thought  best. 

Spenser,     Faerie  Queene,  book  vi.  can.  11. 

Then  those  rovers  and  forraiers  retired  in  haste  unto  their  shipf, 
because  on  a  suddaine  there  was  a  rumour  blowne  abroad,  that  the 
Punike  armada  was  coming,  consisting  of  83  saile. 

Holland.     Uvius,  fol.  650. 

With  all  the  speed  and  haste  he  could  make  [he]  fled  to  a  com- 
panie  of  Persian  forrayers  that  were  abroad  to  waste  the  countrey, 
of  whom  they  had  intelligence  that  they  approached. 

Id.     Ammianus,  fol.  135.     Const antius  and  Julianus. 

FORSA'KE,"!      A.  S.  for-sacan;  Dutch,  ver-sac- 
FoRSA^KER,     >cAen  ;  for,  t.  e.  forth,  and  sec-an,  to 
Forsa'kino.  J  seek;    to  seek  forth  or   out,    away 
from  ;    and  thus,  to  go  away  or  depart  from. 

To  leave,  quit,  desert  or  relinquish  ;  and  thus,  to  re- 
nounce, and,  (as  in  Chaucer  and  Robert  of  Gloucester,) 
to  disavow,  to  deny. 

Zuf  eni  clerc  as  felon  were  itake, 

&  vor  felon  iproued,  &  ne  mizte  it  nozt  uorsake, 
That  me  solae  uerst  desordeine. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  473. 

A  brightnesse  com  fro  heuen  on  Roberd  light, 
^re  ttmes  alle  ouer,  ^at  alle  sauh  it  with  sight, 
bris  pat  alle  root  se  ^e  light  on  Roberd  toke, 
Vngracions  man  was  he,  ^ris  he  iXforsoke. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  103. 

We  hauenybrao^eii  the  worid,  and  in  wo  libbeth, 
In  penaunce  and  pouerte. 

Piers  Plouhman.     Crede,  sig.  B  3. 

Jhesus  seide  to  hem,  treuly  I  seye  to  you,  that  ye  that  ban ybrtail«9i 
alle  thingis,  and  ban  sued  me  in  regeneracioun  whanne  mannes  sone 
schal  sitte  in  the  seete  of  his  majeste,  ye  schulen  sitte  on  twelve  seetis 
demynge  the  twelve  kynredis  of  Israel. 

Wlclif  Matthew,  ch.  xix. 

Then  answered  Peter,  and  sayde  to  hym :  Beholde,  we  haue  for- 
taken  all  and  folowed  thee,  what  shall  we  haueP    Jesus  sayde  vnto 
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FOR 


FOR 


F'TiSAKE  ^^^^  ■  eerily  I  say  to  you  :  when  the  soune  of  man  sliall  syt  in  the 
seal  of  his  maiestie,  ye  which  lolow  nie  in  the  second  generacion 
shall  syt  also  vp  o  xii.  scales,  and  iudge  the  xii.  Irybes  of  Israel. 

Bib/t,  Anno  1551. 

For  wele  or  wo  she  n'ill  him  noifortake. 

Chaucer,     The  Merchantes  Ta/e,  v.  9166. 

If  thou  consider  the  number  and  the  maner  of  thy  blisses  and  thy 
sorrovses,  ihou  maist  nat  forsaken  \ju-<jnre  nun  posiis\  that  nart  yet 
blissfull.  Id.     Thejini  Booke  of  lioecius,  fol.  216. 

But  as  it  were  a  man  forsake^ 
Unto  the  wood  and  waie  f,'an  take, 
Not  for  to  synge  with  the  birdes. 

Gower.     Conf.  Am.  book  i,  fol.  8. 

This  verse  declareth,  the  impietie)  vngodly  cruelty)  and  the  for- 
taking  of  the  lawe  of  God  to  be  the  cause  of  the  calamities  of  y* 
Jewes.  Joye.     Expoticion  of  Darnel y  c\i.  \\. 

But  now  shal  Christ  for  hys  fortakynge  of  his  own  life,  in  the 
honour  of  hys  fayth  forgyue  the  payne  of  all  hys  synnes,  of  his  mere 
liberality. 

Si*-  Thomas  More.       Workes^  fol.  1151.      A  Diaioffue  of  Comforte 
against  Tribulation. 

So  after  long  pursute  and  vaine  essay, 

When  I  all  wearie  had  the  chace /or«oo^e, 

The  gentle  deere  return'd  the  self-same  way, 
Thinking  to  quench  her  thirst  at  the  next  brookc. 

Spenser.     Sonnet  67. 

Still  violent,  whatever  cause  he  took, 
But  most  against  the  party  he  forsook. 

Dryden,     Absalom  and  Achitophel. 

Clear,  placid  Leman  !  thy  contrasted  Like, 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwell  in,  is  a  thing 

Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness  io  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 

Byron.      Chiide  Haroid's  rUgrimayCy  can.  3. 

FORSAY,  for^  i.  e.  for  thy   and  say  ;  to  say  forth, 
out,  or  away  from,  sc.  what  has  been  said ;   and  thus, 
To  renounce,  to  deny,  to  refuse,  to  forbid. 

But  shepheard  must  walke  another  way, 
Sike  worldly  souenance  he  mw&\.forsay. 

Spenser,     Shepherd's  Calendar^  May. 

And  sithence  shepheards  beene /or#ay'rf 

from  places  of  delight: 
For-thy,  I  weene  thou  be  affraid, 

to  clime  this  hilles  height. 

Id.     lb.  July, 

FORSHAPE,  for,  i.  e,  forth  or  out,  and  shape. 
Out  of  her  own  shape;  and  thus,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says, 
transformed. 

The  swalow  Proigne,  with  a  sorowful  lay 
Wha  morow  come,  gS  make  her  waimeoting 
Why  she  forshftpen  was. 

Chaucer.     The  second  Booke  of  Troi/ta,  fol.  1 58. 

FORSHRUNK,  for,  i.  e.  forth,  and  shrutik. 
Utterly  shrunk^  entirely  shrunk  up. 

Forshronke  with  heal  ihe  ladies  eko  to  brent 
That  they  ne  wist  where  they  hem  might  bestow. 

Chaucer.     The  Flour e  and  the  Leafe^  fol.  308. 

FORSKOHLEA,  in  Botany,  a  ^enus  of  the  class 
Monoccia,  order  Polyandria,  natural  order  Urticce. 
Generic  character:  involucre,  five  and  six-leaved, 
woolly,  many-flowered :  male  flowers,  seven  to  ten ; 
calyx  tubular,  scaly ;  one  stamen  inserted  into  the 
calyx:  female  flowers,  three  to  five,  one  style,  woolly, 
compressed  ;  seeds  four,  connected  by  wool. 

Three  sj.ecies,  natives  of  Africa  and  the  Isle  of 
TeneriflTe.    Persoon. 

FORSLACK,  for,  i.  e.  forth,  out,  utterly,  and 
s/ark,  q,  V.  **  A.  S.  sleac-ian,  pisresrere,  to  wax  slow, 
slothful,  dull  or  lazy."  Somner.     See  Forslow. 


To  retard  or  delay  ;  to  procrastinate  ;  and  conse-  kir. 
quently,  to  lose  or  let  slip,  .sc.  the  time,  occasion  or  5^1  \Ci 
opportunity. 

The  official  tliinking  to  foreslacke  no  time,  taking  counsell  with  his 
fillowe^,  laide  hands  vppon  this  Feler,  and  brought  ftim  before  tlie  ^ 
inijui.sitor. 

Fox.     Martyrs,  fol.  829.     A  Table  of  the  French  Martyrs.    Peter 
Serre. 

Neither  did  ht  foreslack  the  occasion  ministred,  but  went  straight 
to  the  King. 

Id.     lb.  fol.  10*24.     Lambert  brought  before  the  King. 

Tho'  gan  Sir  Calidore  him  to  aduise 

Of  his  first  tjuesl,  which  he  had  long  forlore, 
Asham'd  to  thinke,  how  he  that  enterprise. 

The  which  the  F.iery  Quecne  had  long  afore 

Bequeath'd  to  him,  forslacked  had  so  sore. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  vi.  can.  12. 

Gainst  whom  Sir  Artcgall,  long  hauing  since 

Taken  in  hand  th'  e.\ploit,  beeing  theretoo 
Appointed  by  that  mighty  Feary  Prince, 

Great  Gloriane,  thai  tyrant  to  fordoo, 

Through  other  great  adventures  hithertoo 
Had  \iforslackt. 

Id.     lb.  book  V.  can.  12. 

RuDOx.  It  s  a  great  ptttie,  that  so  good  an  opportunity  was  omit- 
ted, and  so  happie  an  occasion /ore-«fac^e'/,  that  might  have  beene  the 
elernall  good  of  the  land. 

Id.     Fiew  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

FORSLO'W,")  For,  i.  e.  forth,  and  sleac-ian, 
Fo  Rs  L o' UT H ,  >sleacgian ,  tardare,  pigrescere.  U  tterly 
Forslu'g.  )  to  slow  or  retard.  See  Forslack. 
Slack,  sing,  slow,  in  A.  S.  slac,  sleac,  slog,  sleew,  sleaw, 
slaw,  are  all  the  same  past  tense,  and  therefore  past 
participle  (differently  pronounced  and  written)  of  the 
A.  S.  verb  sleacian,  sleacgian,  slacian,  (a  broad)  tar- 
dare,  rernittere,  relaxarc,  pigrescere.  See  Tooke,  ii.  346. 

Now  certes.  this  foule  sinne  of  accidie  (i.  e.  slouth)  is  eke  a  ful 
gret  eneniie  to  the  livelode  of  the  body;  for  it  ne  hath  no  per- 
veaunce  ayenst  teraporel  necessitee  ;  for  \i  forsieutheth,  forsluggeth. 
and  destroieth  all  goodes  temporal  by  recchelesnesse. 

Chaucer.     The  Persones  Tale^  vol.  ii.  p.  343. 

But  silh  I  sec  that  Ihou  wolt  here  abide 
And  \\\\x^  for  shut  hen  wilfully  thy  tide, 
God  wot  it  reweth  me,  and  have  good  day. 

Id.     The  Nonnes  Preeste$  Tale,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 

Neuerthelessc  he  entreated  wyth  him  by  messengers,  lamenting 
that  the  warres  of  so  rich  a  prince  as  he  was,  .should  he  for  slowed  {or 
want  of  money.  Arthur  Goldyng.     Justine,  fol.  3b. 

Albeit  that  Induciomarus  were  disappointed  of  this   hope  yet  not 

w*  slandinsj  he  nothing  forslowed  to  muster  souldiers,  to  train  them 

before  hand,  to  pet  horses  of  hys  neighbors,  and  to  allure  to  him  with 

uromis  of  great  rewards  theoutlawes  &condcned  persons  of  al  GaU** 

Id.     Ccesar,     Commentaries,  book  v.  fol.  '43. 

By  protiactyng  of  tyme  and  longe  space  Kyng  Hen*7  might  fortefie 
&  munite  all  dauiitrerous  places,  and  passajres  w*  souldiours  and  men 
of  warre,  which  thinge  ihei  heard  saye  y'  he  neither  forgate  nor /or 
slowed.  Hall.     Henry  VIL     The  ninth  Yere. 

The  ronsull  for  his  p art /orf</oMrf/  not  to  come  to  haud-fight,  the 
onely  thing  he  sought  for  in  threatning  to  give  assault. 

Holland.     Livius,  fol .  1119. 

Then  rise  ye  blessrd  flocks,  and  home  apace^ 

Least  night  with  stealing  steppes  do  you  foresloe. 
And  welt  your  tender  lambes  that  by  you  trace. 

Spenser.      Shepheard's  Calendar,  June. 

Maci.  Now  therefore  if  you  can  think  upon  any  present  meaus  for 
his  delivery,  do  not  foreslow  it. 

Ben  Jomon.     Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  act  v.  sc.  8. 

Fore-slow  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amaine. 

Shnkspeare.     Henry  FI.     Third  Part,  fol.  156. 

The  wondring  Nereids,  tho'  they  rais'd  no  storm, 
Foreslow' d  her  passage  to  behold  her  form  ; 
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Some  cry*d  a  Veoiu ;  Mine  a  Thetis  oaat 
But  this  was  not  so  fair,  nor  that  so  chaste. 
Drfdem,     EpuHe  to  the  Ducheti  on  her  Return  fnm  Scotland, 

PORSONGEN,  for,  L  e.  fwrth,  and  twng ;  wng 
forth  or  out ;  and  thus,  exhausted,  weary  with  singing. 

There  might  men  see  many  flockes 
Of  turtels  and  lauerockes, 
Chetaandres  fele  sawe  I  there 
That  werie  nigh  fortongen  were. 

Chaucer.     The  Romant  of  the  Roae,  fd.  1 19. 

FORSOOTH,  for,  i.  e.  forth,  and  9oath.  Utterly 
90oth,  entirely  true,  certahily  true. 

On  the  expression  in  Ben  Jonson,  *'  A  forsooth  of 
the  City."  Mr.  Gifford  remarks,  "  By  this  petty  oath, 
which  was  probably  familiar  to  the  merchants  and 
tradesmen's  wives,  the  city  ladies  are  characterised  in 
many  of  our  old  Dramas." 

Formth  vengeance  he  fond,  of  Criste  ye  grace  he  les. 

R.  Bnumcy  p.  104. 

If  gbe  louyden  me,  forwoothe,  ghe  schaldeo  haue  ioioi  for  I  go  to 
the  fadir,  for  the  fadir  is  grettere  than  I. 

Wictif.    Jon,  ch.  ziv. 

I  say  thin  enemy  shalt  thou  love  for  Oodde's  sake,  hy  his  commande- 
meot ;  for  if  it  were  reson  thst  man  shulde  hate  his  enemy  foreoth 
Ood  n'olde  not  receive  us  to  his  love  that  ben  his  enemies. 

Chaucer,     The  Permmee  Tale^  vol.  ii.  p.  326. 

Can  ye  drynke  of  the  cup  that  I  shall  drynke  of  ?  Can  ye  be 
baptised  with  the  baptism  that  I  shall  be  baptised  wyth?  They  as 
yet  lytle  knowing  their  strength,  but  for  the  gredinesse  that  they  had 
to  obteine  theyr  peticioo,  they  answere  rashly  rather  than  valiantly : 
jthforsouth  can  we.  UdtUL     Matthew,  ch.xx. 

Carry  not  too  much  under-thought  betwixt  yourselfe  and  them , 
nor  yonr  city  mannerly  word  (forsooth)  use  it  not  too  often  in  any 
case ;  but  plain,  I,  msdam,  and  no,  msdam. 

Ben  Jonaon.     Poetaster,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 
He  never  feare  you,  for  being  too  witty,  » 

You  sip  so  like  ^foraooth  of  the  city. 

Id,    Entertainments,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  fol.  104. 

But  mt^  forsooth,  must  bear  a  Chrisiisn  mind; 
And  fight,  like  hoys,  with  one  hand  ty'd  behind. 

Dryden.     Epilogue  to  the  Duke  of  Gmse, 
Where  the  hot-brain*d  youth. 


Who  the  tiara  at  his  plpa.«iure  tore 

From  kings  of  all  the  then  discover'd  globe, 

And  cry'd,  forsooth,  because  \M  arm  was  hamper'd 

And  haid  not  room  enough  to  do  its  work  } 

Blair.     The  Grave. 

PORSPEAK,/>r,  «.  e,  forth,  and  speak.     See  Foa- 
8AY,  ante.    To  speak  forth,  out  or  away  from,  against, 
•c.  what  has  been  spoken.     And  thus,  as  Mr.  Steevens 
says,  the  opposite  to  bespeak. 
To  forbid. 

Thou  hut/brespohe  my  being  in  these  warres  ; 
And  say*8t  it  is  not  fit. 

Shahspeare.    Antony  and  Cleopatra,  fol.  354. 

FORSPEND,  for,  t.  e.foHh,  and  spend;  to  spend 
forth,  to  spend  utterly,  extremely :  and  thus,  as  Mr 
Steevens  says. 

To  waste,  to  exhaust. 

Wab.  Fbre-spent  with  toile,  as  runners  with  a  race, 
I  lay  me  downe  a  little  while  to  breath. 

Shakepeare.     Henry  VL     Third  Part,  fol.  155. 

After  him,  came  spurring  hard 

A  gentleman  (almost /orf-«pe»/  with  speed) 

That  stopp*d  by  me  to  breath  his  bloodied  horse. 

Id.     Henry  IF.     Second  Part,  fol.  75. 

FORSTERA,  m  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Afon- 
addphia^  order  Triandria.  Generic  character:  calyx 
double,  inferior,  two  or  three-leaved ;  superior,  three  to 
six-leaved;  corolla  tubplar,  bell-shaped,  border  five- 
defl ;  capsule  one-celled,  many  seeded ;  stigmas  two. 

VOL.  XXII. 


Two  species,  F.  sedifolia,  native  of  New  Zealand,  ^OR- 

and  F.  muscifolia,  native  of  Terra  del  Fuegro.  Persoon.  STERA. 

FORSTORMED,  for,  i.  e.  forth  or  out.  p^. 

Utterly  stormed,  utterly  blown,    extremely  stormed  SWEAR, 
or  blown. 

The  ship,  whiche  on  the  wawes  renneth, 
And  is  forstormed  and  forblowe 
Is  not  more  peined. 

Qower,     Gmf,  Am.  book  i.  foL  27. 

FORSTRAUGHT,  for,   t.  e.  forth,  and  straught 
See  Distraught. 
Utterly  straught  or  distraught ;  quite  distracted. 

But  it  were  for  an  olde  appalled  wight 

As  ben  thise  wedded  men«  that  lie  and  dare. 

As  in  a  fourme  sitteth  a  wery  hare. 

Were  sXforstraught  with  houndes  gret  and  smale. 

Chaucer.     The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  13035 

FORSWAT,  for,  «.  e,  forth,  and  swat  or  sweat,  q.  v. 
To  sweat  utterly,  extremely. 

Shoe  is  my  Goddess  plaine, 
And  1  her  shepheard's  swaine, 
k^^ieeforawonke  ^ndfortwai  1  am. 

Spenser,     Shepheartts  Calendar,  April, 

FORSWE'AR,\     A.     S.  for^swtBrian ;     D.  ver^ 

Forswe'arino.  }sw€Bren,  atjurare,  to  abjure  ;  for, 
>.  e.  forth,  and  siwear :  to  sitoear  out  or  away  from. 
And  thus. 

To  abjure;  to  disavow,  deny,  refuse  or  renounce, 
upon  oath. 

To  abjure,  sc,  the  truth,  and  thus,  to  snoear  falsely,  to 
be  guilty  of  false  su)earing  or  perjury. 


}e  first  iustice  in  benk  Sir  Thomas  of  Weland, 
For  fabhed  &  for  wrenk  he  forsuore  he  land. 

R.  Brmme,  p.  246. 
Herald  ^is  lond  les,  for  ho  yru  fortuoren, 
Leulyn  brake  be  pes,  his  hede  he  lost  berfom. 

/J.  p.  289. 
Lo,  Demophon,  Duke  of  Atbenis 
How  he  foreswore  him  falsely, 
And  traied  Phillis  wickedly. 

Chaucer.    First  Booh  rfFmme, 
With  that  the  hande  of  heuen  smote, 
In  token  of  that  he  hath  forswore 
There  he  boihe  bis  eyen  lore. 
Out  of  his  head  the  same  stounde 
Thei  stert,  and  so  they  were  founde. 

Gower,     Conf.  Atn,  book  ii.  fol.  32. 
Hasard  is  veray  moder  of  lestnges, 
And  of  deceite,  and  cwweAforswearings. 

Chaucer,     The  Pardoneres  Tale,  w.  12526. 

How  many  thousandes  forswore  themselves  ?  bow  many  thou- 
sandes  set  themselves  aboue  their  habilitie,  partly  for  feare  lest  they 
should  heforswome  and  partly  to  saue  their  cre<ien 


T^ndail,     Workes,  fol.  115. 


dence. 
The  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man, 


Thys  man  I  say  beyng  eiumined  &  long  keping  himself'close  from 
disclosyng  of  the  matter,  &  more  ready  to  go  straighte  to  y*  Deuil  w* 
lyenge  &  felieforswermy,  the  to  be  aknowe  of  hys  euyll  demeanure 
and  confesse  the  truutke. 

Sir  Thomas  Afore,      fVorhes,  fol.  262.     A  Dialogue  Concerning 
Heresies. 
Where  well-near  overwhelmed  with  mountains  of  the  dead, 
His  force  and  fortune  made  the  foes  so  much  to  fear, 
As  they  the  land  at  last  did  utterly  forswear. 

Drayton,    Poly^otnon,  song  21. 
Or  say,  that  now 
We  are  not  just  those  persons,  which  we  were  ? 
Or,  that  oaths,  made  in  reverential  fear 
Of  love  and  his  wrath,  any  msj  forswear  f 

Donne.     Wommn'a  Conataney, 
Tells  of  him  all  the  tales  it  selfe  then  makes ; 
But,  if  it  shall  be  questioned,  undertakes, 
It  will  deny  all ;  and /orrnpeare  it  too. 
Ben  Jonaon.    Epigramme  115.     On  the  Toumea  Honeat  Man* 
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FOR-  Here  I  far  motor  my  DMiry  piping  tnde : 

SWEAR.  My  little  pipe,  of  seven  reticU  ymad«, 

—  (Ah  pleasing  pipe !)  Til  hang  upoa  this  boash : 

PORT.  Thou  Chame,  and  Chamiah  nymphs,  bear  witoeii  of  my  vow. 
*^  J  ^^"  P.  Fittehtr,    7b  mjr  ever  Honoured  CbiMin,  IT.  /I.  Efq. 

A  woman  I  fonwore  ;  but  I  will  prore, 
Thou  being  a  Goddess,  Iformfort  not  thee. 

My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love ; 
Thy  grace  being  gain'd,  curea  all  disgrace  in  me. 

Shakaptart.     PoMmonate  Pilgrim,  1. 

He  that's  in  all  the  world's  black  tine  forlorn 
Is  careless  now  how  oft  he  he/wrtwom, 
Drayton,    EnglantTt  Heroicai  EpiaUeM.      Qttten  Margaret  io  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk, 

Oeon.  ■  ByMan^ 


rU  marry  thee  ! 

Phil.  By  Vulcan,  you're /brnrom, 

Except  my  mind  do  alter  strangely. 

Ford,     The  Broken  Hearty  act  L  sc.  2. 

I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blameless  silence  before  the  sacred 
office  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun  with  servitude  ^xAfortwearxng. 
Miiton,     Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  62.     Beaton  •/  Ckmvh  Government, 


J,  too,  have  noom,  ev'n  at  the  altar  i 
Eternal  love  and  endless  faith  to  Theseus ; 
And  yet  am  false :  fornoom  ;  the  hollow  shrine. 
That  heard  roe  twear^  is  witness  to  my  falsehood. 

Smith,     Phmdra  and  HippoHhta,  act  iv. 

Besides,  how  insincere  you  arc ! 
Do  ye  not  flatter,  Wtyfonwear, 
And  dailv  cheat,  and  weekly  pray. 
And  an  tor  this, — ^to  lead  the  way. 

ShenMtone,     The  Charms  of  Precedence. 

FORSWONK,  Jbr,  i,  e,  forth,  and  »wonk ;  past 
participle  o^nvink^  to  labour  or  swink  utterly,  extremely. 
See  FoRSWAT,  and  the  Quotation  there. 

FORSYTH  I  A,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Dian- 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  JasmiiutB,  Ge- 
neric character :  calyx  deeply  four-cleft ;  corolla  bell- 
shaped,  segments  ovate,  obtuse ;  germen  superior ; 
stigma  two-lobed. 

One  species,  F,  nupensa,  a  climbing  shrub  with 
beautiful  flowers,  native  of  Japan. 

FORT.  V      Fr.  forteresse  ;   It.  fortezza  ;  Sp. 

Fo'rted,  {fuerte,  fortakza,  from  the  l^^i,  fortis, 

Fo'rtress,       j  Propugnaculum  (says  Skinner)  locus 

Fort-bridge.  }  fortis  seu  vnunitus,  i,  e.  a  strength, 
which  we  use  in  the  same  sense.     See  to  Fortify. 

A  strong  part  or  place,  a  strong  position :  well 
defended  and  secured. 

To  liue  the  more  in  sikerness 
Do  make  a  mon  ^  fortretse. 

Chaucer,     the  Romant  of  the  Rote,  fol.  134. 

My  mother  is  of  great  prowes.se, 
She  hath  tane  many  nfortretse 
That  cost  hath  many  a  pound  er  this. 

Id.    A.  p.  143. 
And  by  that,  whyche  I  can  Jeme,  they  haue  determyned  for  to 
assauite  oure  rampares  and  fortes  all  at  one  instante,  as  well  by  sea 
as  by  lade.  Nicol/s.     Thucydidet,  fol.  178. 

Their  temple  and  cite  Jerusalem  were  builded  pleasantly  vpon  that 
holy  highe  mount  of  Sion,  vieW  fortreced  and  turretted. 

Joye.     Erposicion  of  Daniel,  ch.  lii. 

Hee  willed  him  besides  to  choose  out  a  place  vppon  the  brinke  of 
Tanais,  wher  as  he  mi^ht  build  a  citie,  to  remaine  as  ^fortres  for  the 
subduing  of  those  people  that  he  intended  to  visit. 

Brende.     Qmntus  Curtius,  book  vii.  foL  191. 

Sir  Bereas  de  la  LaOde,  and  other,  with  their  companyes  departed 
fro  Rochell,  to  the  nombre  of  foure  hundred  speares,  and  toke  the  way 
to  Sitbvze,  for  ther  were  certayne  Bretons  that-helde  churches  and 
small  forteresiesj  and  hadforiifyed  them. 

Lord  Bemera.    Froissart.     Chronycle,  vol.  i.ch.  301. 


Whoao  hath  seen  young  lads  (to  spoK  themselves)  po^-. 

Run  in  a  lowe^^bbe  to  the  sandy  thelves  :  __ 

Where  seriously  they  work  in  nigging  welles,  FORTH 

Or  building  childish  forts  of  cockle  shells.  y^     ^, 

Browne,     Britannia* s  Pastorals,  song  5.  book  i.  ^^"*~ 

It  deseniea  with  characters  of  brasse 

Kforted  residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time 
And  razure  of  obliuion. 

Shakspeare,    Measure  for  Measure,  fol.  79 

Honour  and  beauty,  in  the  owner's  arms 
Are  weakly  fortresi^d  from  a  world  of  harroiL 

Id,     The  Rape  ofLnereee 

What  way  could  we,  fraile/>r/ret«e»,  defend. 

Against  Hell's  lord  with  legions  bent  for  ill. 
Who  even  in  Heaven  so  proudly  durst  contend. 
Whilst  flying  armies  shining  fields  did  fill. 

Stirling.     Doomes-day.     The  tenth  Hourt, 

Goe,  goe,  presently 

Draw  me  out  an  hundred  and  fifty  of  our  horse. 
And  meet  me  at  the  fort-bridye. 

Webster.     The  Ducheste  of  Malfy. 

The  neit  dispatch  to  him  has  a  particular  account  of  two  penons 
whom  the  King  of  France  had  corrupted  to  betray  one  of  their  forts 
to  him. 

Burnet,     History  of  the  Reformation,  Anno  1547. 

Whilst  meagre  Pthisis  gives  a  silent  blow, 
Her  strokes  are  sure,  but  her  advances  slow  : 
No  loud  alarms,  nor  fierce  assaults  are  shown  ; 
She  starves  the  fortress  first,  then  takes  the  town. 

Garth.     The  Dispensary. 

This  statute,  (13  Car.  II.,)  it  is  obvious  to  observe,  extends  not 
only  to  fleets  and  armies,  but  also  to  forts,  and  other  places  of 
strength,  within  the  realm  ;  the  sole  prerogative  as  well  as  of  erecting, 
as  manning  and  governing  of  which,  belongs  to  the  King  in  his 
capacity  of  general  of  the  kingdom. 

Blackstone,     Commentaries,  book  i.  ch.  vii. 

Catiline  was  disappointed  likewise  in  another  afl'ur,  of  no  less 
moment,  before  he  quitted  the  city ;  a  design  to  surprise  the  town  of 
Praeneste,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Italy,  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  Rome. 

Middteton.     Life  of  Cicero,  sec.  3.  vol.  L  p.  196. 

FORTH,      \      A.  S.  forth;  Dutch,  word;  Ger. 

Forthwith.  )yor<,yi/W;  all,  says  Skinner,  from  the 
Lat.  foris,  foras,  vel  porro.  The  Gr.  Ovpa  (Tooke)  be- 
came  the  Doric  (t>opa,  and  the  Latin  /bra,  whence 
fores,  foris;  and  whence  the  Italian  fuorn,  fuore, 
fujori  ;  and  the  French  fors.  And  of  the  French  fbrs, 
our  ancestors  (by  their  favourite  pronunciation  of  iK) 
made  ybr^.  Div,  of  Purley,  i.  331,  496.  See  For,  in 
Composition. 

Fore,  in  the  passage  from  Chaucer,  Romant  of  the 
Rose,  Tooke  interprets,  fors,  forth,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  con- 
siders it  to  be  the  past  participle  of  Fare;  A.  S.  far-an, 
to  go.     Forth,  is 

Out,  away  from  ;  through,  thoroughly ;  out  in  a 
direct  course,  straight  on,  onward. 

Forth'With  is  with-out,  sc,  delay,  loss  of  time.  For 
sane  elegantissima,  in  the  opinion  of  Skinner.  Forth  is 
used  before  many  words,  to  which  it  might  with  equal 
propriety  be  subjoined.  As  forthbring,  i,  e.  bring  forth 
or  out.     Some  Examples  are  subjoined. 

Yburied  it  was /br^  with  him,  as  in  tokenynge 
Of  ys  prowes,  ^at  he  yt  wan  of  on  so  hey  a  kynge. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  50. 

^at  lond  folk  eode  for^,  and  togedere  drowe. 

Id,  p.  97. 

Ne  bat  he  ne  kepte  bute  hire  one,  withoute  o^er  ^ing, 
)rat  beo  my^te  som  eyres  [heirs]  bitwene  hem  fory^brynye. 

Id.  p.  32, 
Kyng  Philip  did  also,  his  baner  was  forth  laid, 
&  right  it  felle  ^erto,  for  no  man  him  wiihsaid. 

R.  Bnmne,  p.  179. 
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FORTH.  I>oke  out  of  load  thou  b«  Dot^e, 

,V  Aod  if  such  cause  thou  haue,  that  the 

Beboueth  to  be  gone  out  of  countre 
Leaue  hole  thine  bert  iu  ho»tnge. 

Chaucer.     The  Romant  of  the  Rose,  fol.  128. 

Oq  the  left  side,  mo  divels  than  any  herte  may  thtnkc,  for  to  bary 
and  drawe  the  sinliil  soules  to  the  pittc  of  helle :  and  wKhin  the 
hertes  of  folk  thai  be  the  biting  conscieDce,  and  without /brrA  ahal  be 
the  world  all  brenoing. 

Td,     The  Peraones  Tale,  vol.  ii.  p.  289. 

An  homicide  therto  han  they  hired^ 
Hiat  in  an  aleve  had  a  privee  place, 
And  as  the  child  gan  fbrthby  for  to  pace^ 
This  carsed  Jew  htm  h«Dt,  aod  held  him  tet, 
Aod  cut  his  throete,  end  in  a  pit  him  cast. 

Id.    The  Prwreme  Taie,  v.  1 3499. 
She  freyneth,  and  she  praieth  pitoosfy 
To  every  Jew  that  dwelled  in  tbiike  place, 
To  telle  hife,  if  hire  child  went  oughl  forihbjf. 

Id,    lb.  V.  135'3J. 

Unto  his  brother's  bed  he  comen  is, 
Aod  swiche  cum  forte  he  yaf  him,  for  to  goo 
To  Orleaonce,  that  he  up  stert  anon. 
And  on  his  way  forth^ward  than  is  he  faie. 
In  bope  for  to  ben  lissed  of  his  care. 

U.     The  Franheleimee  Tale,  v.  11481. 

For  why  the  f\\xt9Ti  forthwith  her  leue 
Toke  at  them  all  that  were  present 

Id,    Dreame,  fol.  363. 

Than  ech  of  us  toke  other  by  the  sleae 

And  forthwithallf  as  we  should  uke  our  leue. 

Id.     The  ^uembUe  of  Ladiee,  fol.  261. 

Benethe  foorthe  amonge  vs  her« 
All  stante  alike  in  this  matere. 

Oower.     Pro/offue,  fol.  6. 

And  Ajrikwithatf, 

Or  any  man  mcraf  beware, 

A  naked  swtrde  the  which  she  bare 

Within  bir  mantell  priaely, 

Betweene  hir  hondes  sodeinly 

She  took,  and  through  hir  hert  it  thrunge. 

Id.     Canf  Am.  book  vii.  fol.  172. 

And  be  fedeth  the  weake  with  milke,  that  afterward  he  might 
hviug  foorih  strag  meatte  the,  whan  they  were  of  more  slregth. 

Udall.     AfattheWf  ch.  iv. 

Saint  Keotigerne  Byshop  of  Glasghon,  (that  ye  nowe  call  S. 
Aases  or  Asaphes,)  had  in  lyke  case  a  fa}  re  niaide  to  Ki^^  forthe- 
^>ryHger,  but  farther  would  she  graunt  uone  tn  liim  for  no  compul- 
sion. Bate.     EnglUh  Vbtarie*^  part  i.  fol.  20. 

Would  this  pacifier  aduise  the  ordinarie  thus,  or  elles  to  keepe  hym 
in  pryso  where  he  should  doe  no  hurte,  and  lette  the  walles  and  the 
Id(kes  be  hyssuertyes  for  \iy%  forthe-coming^ 

Sir  Thomas  More.     Worhee,  fol.  888.     The  Apology. 

It  was  nere  vnto  the  feast  of  Mary  Magdsleyn  or  his  people  were 
all  assembled,  at  whiche  season  he  set  forth-ward  to  the  town  of 
Caleis,  to  remoue  the  Kyng  of  Englande  from  that  siege. 

Fabyauy  Anno  1357. 

Yf  any  of  these  begyn  to  spryng  in  the  mynde,  furthwith  it  must 
be  cat  up,  for  so  the  yll  that  begynneth  to  «*pryng,  shall  he  the  more 
eaielyo  and  safely  takeu  away.  Udall.     Matthew^  ch.  v. 

Id  time  to  come  thou  shalte  see  more  apparaunt  signer,  whereby 
thyne  opinion  of  me  maye  encrease.  And  fMrtkmthoM  Jesus  turned 
him  to  his  other  disciples.  Id,    John,  ch.  i. 

As  stubborne  steed,  that  is  with  curb  restrained, 

Becomes  more  fierce  and  feruent  in  his  gate, 
And  breaking /or/A  at  last,  thus  dearnly  plained. 

Spenser.    Daphnaida. 

Order  therefore  was  given  by  the  state  and  the  same  observed 
from  time  to  time,  that  the  sextons  or  wardens  of  the  said  chappell 
iboaid  parfourme  the  safotie  and  forth- comming  of  it  under  peine 
of  death.  HoUand.     Plinie,  vol.  ii.  fol.  495. 

Tbonce  forward  he  him  led,  and  shortly  brought 
Vnto  another  roome,  whose  door  forth-right 
To  him  did  open,  as  it  had  been  taught. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  7. 


For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sonnes, 
That  one  by  one  pursue ;  if  you  giue  way, 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct y^M-r^ A/; 
Like  to  an  cntred  tyde,  they  all  rush  by. 
And  leaue  you  hindmost. 

Shahspeare,     Troilus  and  Crestida,  fol.  93. 

So  pond*ring,  and  from  his  armed  peers 
Forth-stepping  opposite,  half  way  he  met 
His  daring  foe. 

Mlton.     Paradise  Ust,  book  vi.  I  128. 

But  Terpine,  borne  to  a  more  unhappy  howre. 
As  he  on  whom  the  Kicklesste  starres  did  lowre. 

She  caused  to  be  attacht,  wad  forthwith  led 
Vnto  the  crooke,  t*  abide  the  baleiull  -towre, 

From  which  he  lately  had  through  ie.>kew  fled. 

Sj^mKr,     Faerie  Queene,  book  \.  can.  5. 

It  was  replied,  that  the  Kinr  looiced  for  no  other  answer  from 
them ;  but  would  forthwith  send  his  (»wne  ambnssador.^  to  the  French 
King.  Bacon.     Henry  VII.  ful.  93. 

You  should  have  added  the  other  words  by  me  cited.  gltUin  riAt/« 
tta\  itrnvya^fta  rwwatrfisi  the  perfect  image  and  shining ybrf A  of  the 
Father. 

fVaieriand.      Worhs,  vd.  iti.  p.  49.     A  Second  Defenee  of  some 
Queries, 

A  swift  old  age  o'er  all  his  members  spread  ; 
A  sudden  frost  was  sprinkled  on  his  head^ 
No  longer  on  the  heavy  eyeball  shin'd 
The  glance  dxy'in^  forth-beaming  from  the  mind. 

Pope.     Homer,     Odyssey,  book  xiv.  . 

Sometimes  in  band  the  spade  or  plough  he  caught, 
Forih-calling  all  with  which  boon  earth  is  fraught. 

rAomaoM.     The  Castle  of  Indolence,  can.  2. 

And  October  the  24tr.,  [1551,]  it  was  ordered,  that  he  [Walgrave] 
should  be  moved  out  of  the  Tower  by  the  lieutenant  to  some  honest 
house,  where  he  might  be  better  locked  to,  for  the  curing  of  his  quar- 
tan ague :  remaining  ^till  as  a  prisoner,  and  to  be /or/A-commy  wneo- 
soever  he  should  be  called  foi. 

Strype,     Mewwrtab.    Edward  VL  Amm  1551. 

Forth  issuing  thus,  she  gave  him  fir>>t  to  wieU 
A  weighty  ax  with  truest  temper  steel'd. 
And  double  edged. 

Pope     Homer,     Odyssey,  book  v. 

Besides,  the  filthy  swine  will  oft  invade 
Thy  firm  enclosure,  and  with  delving  snout 
The  rooted  forest  undermine  ifbrthwith 
Halloo  thy  furious  mastiff. 

J.  Philips,     dder^  book  i. 

On  the  contrary,  he  wsm  forth-coming,  to  answer  the  call,  to  satisfy 
the  scrutiny,  aod  to  sustain  the  brow-beating  of  Christ's  angry  and 
powerful  enemies. 

Pa  fey.     Evidences,  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  prop.  2. 

Fir'd  with  his  tragic  tale,  the  indignant  crowd 
To  guard  his  steps,  forthwith  a  menial  band, 
Array'd  beneatb  nis  eye  for  deeds  of  war, 
Decree. 

Aienside,    Pleasures  of  hn^inatian,  book  ii. 

Forth,  a  River  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  largest  in 
Great  Britain,  rises  on  the  South  side  of  the  mountain 
Ben  Lomond,  in  the  County  of  Stirling,  (in  about  56° 
13'  North  latitude  and  4°  87'  West  longitude,  and 
discharges  itself  into  the  German  Ocean  in  West  longi- 
tude 2?  40',  after  a  course  nearly  due  East  of  nearly  100 
miles,  measuring  in  a  direct  line,  or  more  than  twice 
that  length  if  its  sinuosities  are  included.  Near  its 
source  it  is  called  Avondow  or  the  Black  River;  but 
this  name  is  presently  changed  (on  entering  the  parish 
of  Port)  to  that  of  Forth,  a  word  expressing  the  same 
character.  It  soon  enters  Perthshire  and  expands  into 
a  Lake,  (Loch  Conar,)  and  a  little  lower  down  into  a 
second,  (Loch  Ard,)  from  which  it  falls  in  a  cascade  of 
SO  feet ;  it  next  forms  the  boundary  between  Perthshire 
and  StirlingBhire,  and,  being  enlarged  by  the  waters  of 
the  Teith  and  the  ANan,  passes  through  the  bridge  of 
2x2 
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FORTH.  Stirlinp^.  After  this  it  swells  into  a  considerable  stream, 
<— ^.^-^^  and  receives  the  Dovan,  the  Carron,  the  Avon,  the  Al- 
mond, the  Leith,  the  EhIc,  and  the  Leven,  separating 
at  the  same  time  the  Counties  of  Clackmannan  and 
Fife  on  the  North,  from  those  of  Stirling,  Linlithgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  Haddington  on  the  South,  till  it  at  last 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  by  a  mouth  of  about  15  miles 
wide,  reckoning  from  the  point  of  Fifeness  on  the  coast 
of  Fife,  to  that  part  of  the  shore  of  Haddington  which 
most  nearly  approaches  the  Bass  Rock  Island.  The 
part  of  this  River  which  is  termed  the  Frith  may  be 
said  to  commence  from  Inverkeithing  in  Fifeshire, 
where  the  channel  is  contracted  by  the  projection  of  a 
promontory  from  each  side ;  so  that  the  length  of  the 
Frith  is  about  30  miles.  Some  notion  may  be  formed 
of  the  windings  taken  by  the  Forth  before  it  spreads 
into  an  estuary,  when  it  is  stated,  that  from  Stirling 
downward  to  Ailoa,  a  distance  by  land  of  only  six  miles, 
the  waters  follow  a  track  of  more  than  twenty.  The 
tide  flows  a  mile  above  Stirling  bridge,  between  70  and 
80  miles  from  the  sea  in  a  straight  line,  to  a  part  whereat 
its  further  progress  is  arrested  by  a  rock  across  the 
channel ;  and  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  tides  which 
deserves  mention.  *'  For  several  miles  both  above  and 
below  Clackmannan  the  following  phenomenon  is 
exhibited,  called  by  sailors  a  leaky  tide.  It  happens 
always  in  good  weather  during  the  neap  tides,  and 
sometimes  also  during  the  spring  tides  if  the  weather  be 
uncommonly  fine.  When  the  water  has  flowed  for  three 
hours,  it  then  runs  back  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  nearly 
as  far  as  when  it  began  to  flow.  It  returns  imme- 
diately, and  flows  during  another  hour  and  a  half  to 
the  same  height  it  was  at  before;  and  this  change  takes 
place  both  in  the  flood  and  ebb  tides ;  so  that  there  are 
actually  double  the  number  of  tides  in  this  River  that 
are  to  be  found  any  where  else.  In  very  boisterous 
weather,  however,  these  leaky  tides  are  by  no- means 
regular ;  the  water  only  swells  and  gorges  without  any 
perceptible  current,  as  if  the  two  tides  were  acting 
against  each  other.**  (BeavUes  of  Scotland^  vol.  iii. 
p.  535.) 

The  Forth  cooiAins  a  variety  and  abundance  of  fish ; 
several  species  of  wfiales  have  frequented  it  at  different 
times.  Salmon  are  ver}  plentiful ;  and  herrings,  cod, 
and  haddocks,  are  caught  in  largre  quantities.  This 
River  has  several  small  islands,  the  principal  of  which 
are  Inchgarvie,  Inchcolm,  and  Inchkeith,  with  the  Bass 
and  the  Isle  of  May  lying  in  its  mouth  ;  on  Inchkeith 
and  May  light-houses  have  been  erected.  An  exten- 
sive trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Forth ;  vessels 
of  seventy  tons  burden  may  reach  as  high  up  as  Stirling, 
and  a  navigable  canal  commencing  near  Grangemouth 
communicates  with  the  River  Clyde.  There  are  about 
30  piers  and  harbours  along  both  the  coasts,  some  of 
which  have  been  formed  at  a  great  expense.  Within  the 
last  sixty  years  it  has  several  times  been  proposed  to  ren- 
der the  stream  navigable  from  Stirling  bridge  to  Gart- 
more,  and  also  to  cut  a  canal  from  Stirling  to  Alloa,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  circuitous  route  which,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  the  River  takes  between  those  two 
places.  In  1806,  a  project  also  was  entertained  of 
excavating  a  tunnel,  about  half  a  mile  from  Blackness 
Castle,  under  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  consequence  of  the 
interruption  which  storms  sometimes  occasion  to  the 
passage  over  it ;  but  after  considerable  expenditure  in 
a  survey,  the  plan  was  abandoned. 

Sibbald.  History,  8fc.  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  Toy, 


&c.  1710;  Philosophical  TransacOonSy  1750;  Ahridg. 
X.  31 ;  Millar,  Observaiions  on  Tunnels,  1807. 

FORTHINK,  for,  f.  e.  forth,  out  or  away,  and 
think.  A.  S.  for-Uuenoan;  perperam  cogitare  de, 
Lije.  To  think  wrong  or  rashly  concerning  (any  thing.) 
And  Skinner,  molesias  cogiiaiiones  habere^  to  have 
troublesome  thoughts;  and  thus,  dolers,  to  grieve. 

To  grieve,  to  vex,  to  regret  or  be  sorry  for. 

That  ms  farthimkeik,  quad  this  January. 

CAaueer,    The  Marckaniet  Taie,  v.  9780. 
If  jeloorie  the  loth  knew 
Thou  thtajbrtUmke^  and  tore  roe. 

Jd.     The  RomatU  of  the  Xote,  fol.  13S. 
And  leaat  it  gricyed  m/oHktmffht 
The  Laid  that  thilke  garden  wrought 

Id,    Jb,  fol.  123. 

Anone  he  thinketh 

Of  his  miadede,  and  il  ftrtkinketk 
So  greatly,  that  for  pure  sorowe 
He  Hueth  not  til  on  the  morowe. 

Oower,    Com/,  Am,  book  iii.  fol.  62. 
And  lest  any  shoulde  so  doe,  John  came  belnre  to  prepare  and 
dispose  all  men  hy  his  camall  baptism,  to  the  spirituall  baptismc  of 
Chriift :  to  cause  them  by  exhorting,  and  making  them  anayde,  to 
forikmk  and  hate  theyr  former  life. 

Udaii.    AfarA,  ch.i 

Then  gan  he  thioke,  perforce  with  sword  and  taige 
Her  forth  to  fetch,  and  Proteus  to  constraine . 
But  soon  he  gan  such  folly  Xofortkmke  again. 

Spciufr^    Faerie  Queeme,  book  ir.  can.  12. 


FORTH. 
FORT!F\'. 


Pr.   fortifier;    It,  fortificare ; 

strong. 

the   Gr 

aepircj    iAt 


nr,  \  Pr.  fortifier;  It.  forU 
ACTION,  [Sp,  fortificar ;  hnLfortis/\ 
ER,  ^anciently  forcUs,    from  tl: 

9E.         )  c/icTov,   from    €py-€a^    sept 


FO'RTIFY, 

Fortifica' 

Fo'rtifier, 

Fo'rtitude 
fence,  to  defend. 

To  strengthen,  to  defend,  to  confirm,  to  assure,  to 
enforce  or  encourage. 

Now  I  wol  and  dare  boldly 

Assaile  my  purpose,  with  scriptures  autentike 
My  werke  woU  I  ground,  vnderset,  &  fortifie. 

Chaucer.     Tie  Bemedu  of  Lome,  foL  322. 

Bachu  is  from  Bildih,  the  place  where  they  road,  about  a  day*s 
iourney,  ou  foote  easily  to  be  trauelled,  which  may  be  sixe  leagues 
the  next  way  ouer  land  :  it  is  a  walled  towne,  and  strongly  ybr/i/(ed. 

Hakluyt. '   Foyagt,  Ifc,  vol.  i.  p.  422.     Chriatopker  Bmrrtrngh, 

The  King  of  Scithiae,  whose  empire  was  then  beyond  the  riuer  of 
Tanais,  iudgyng  that  the  fortifying  vppon  the  riuer's  tide,  shoulde 
bee  as  a  voke  to  his  necke,  sent  his  brother  Carcasis  wyth  &  greate 
power  of  horsemen  to  defeat  the  fofiificQciomy  and  to  remove  away 
the  Macedons  from  the  water's  syde. 

Bremde.    Qminiut  CurtitUy  book  rit.  fol.  192. 

Fortitude  is  a  considerate  hassarding  vpoo  daunger,  and  a  willing 
heart  to  take  oaines,  in  behalfe  of  the  right. 

Wiiwn,     TAe  Arte  of  Rhetori^j  fol.  35. 

In  vain  with  terror  is  he  fortified, 

That  is  not  guarded  with  firm  love  beside. 

Dauiel.     History  of  the  Civid  ITeri,  book  i. 

And  what  are  Courts,  but  camps  of  misery  ? 

That  do  besiege  men's  states,  and  still  are  pran*d 
T*  assail,  prevent,  complot  and  fortify  ; 

In  hope  t*  attain,  in  tear  to  be  suppress*d. 

Id.     a.  book  viii. 

But  the  Samnites  on  the  other  side,  so  much  the  more  fiercely 
skirmished  on  horseback  about  theforttJSeatiotu,  and  never  gave  them 
rest  HoUand.    Liviut,  fol.  329. 

The  fortifier  of  Pendennis  made  his  advantage  of  the  commodity 
afforded  by  the  ground.  ^      Carew.     Survey  of  CommaU, 

I  thought  that/br/i/tfdip  had  been  a  meane 
Twixt  feare  and  rashness :  not  a  lust  obscene 
Or  appetite  of  offending ;  but  a  skill. 
Or  science  of  discerning  good  aud  ill. 

Ben  Jonson      Vnder'Woodt,  foU  181 
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FOiniFY.     ^^  ^^  V^^  fitrtitude  and  resolution  of  his  [Cocles]  the  citie 
_     '  wu  thaDkfoI,  and  in  token  t^ereo^  bis  image  or  statue  was  set  vp  iu 
HiKT-    thecomnion  hall,  named  Comitmm,  and  as  much  ground  given  him  ir 
MUHT    compasse,  as  he  wu  able  with  a  plough  to  break  up  in  one  day. 

HoUamd,    Liviuty  foL  60. 

When  Interest /orli^  an  aivument, 

Weak  Reason  serves  to  gain  the  Will's  assent; 

For  souls,  already  warp'd,  receive  an  easy  bent. 

Dfydem.     TTie  Hmd  «md  ike  Pamtker, 

Whereas  the  ¥Vench  were  practising  in  Ireland,  Sir  James  Crofts, 
a  good  soldier,  was  sent  thither  in  February,  to  look  after  the  condi- 
tion of  that  kingdom,  especially  the  havens,  to  prevent  any  invaskm, 
and  to  begin  some  guiod  fbrii/katiMU. 

.  Aype.    Memorial,    Bdmmrd  IF.  Ammo  1550. 

And  it  a  true,  that  in  the  severe  notions  of  our  faith,  iht /orHtude 
of  a  Christian  consists  in  patience,  and  suffering,  for  the  love  of 
God,  whatever  hardships  can  befal  in  the  world. 

Drydem,     Dedieaiwm  to  Juvenai. 

Timidity  was  furtified  by  pride,  and  even  the  success  of  my 
pen  discouraged  the  tnal  of  my  voice. 

Gibbom,     Life,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

During  that  period  this  John  Stone  published  a  book  on  foriifiea* 
tiem,  called  EmcMiridUm,  with  many  small  cuts  etched  by  himself  but 
without  his  name. 

}Fa^e.    jimeedotea  of  Paimtimgy  vol.  ii.  ch.  L  p.  51. 

Fortiimde  eipresses  that  firmness  of  mind,  which  resists  dangers 
aod  sufferings. 

Coffon.     On  the  Pasiiontt  vol.  i.  p.  111.     Femr, 

FORTILAGE.  a  little /or<,  q,  v. 

In  all  straights  and  narrow  passages,  as  between  2  boggs,  or  through 
any  deep  foord,  or  under  any  mountain  side,  there  should  be  some 
WilUs /vrti/offe,  or  wooden  castle  set,  which  should  keepe  and  com- 
mand t))at  stiaight,  whereby  any  rebells  that  should  come  into  the 
cnuntry  might  be  stopped  that  way,  or  passe  with  great  perill. 

Speneer.     Fiew  of  the  State  of  Jrtiand. 

FORTNIGHT,  A.  S,  feowertene;  four,  and  ten, 
and  nikt,  night.     Fourteen  nights 

%\i  salle  ^ou  mak  ^%m  dred,  or  com  a  fortenyght. 

R.  Urunne,  p.  173. 
And  certes,  lord,  to  abiden  your  presence 
Here  in  this  temple  of  the  Goddevse  Clemenre 
We  ban  ben  waiting  all  this/bur/mi^A/. 

Chamcer.     The  Kmghtee  Tale,  v.  906. 
I  se  that  oft  time,  there  as  we  ben  now 
That  for  the  best,  our  counsaile  for  to  hide 
Ye  speke  nat  with  me,  nor  I  with  you 
In  fourtemighi. 

Id.     The  fourth  Booke  of  TtoUmb,  fol.  183. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  from  the  haven  of  Linoe  in  Norfoike  (whereof 
the  foressud  Franciscan  friar  tooke  his  name)  to  Island,  it  is  not  abooe 
xfartnigh^i  sailing  vrith  an  ordinarie  winde,  and  hath  bene  of  many 
y«eres  a  rery  common  and  vsuall  trade. 

Hakluyt,     Voyage^  ^.  vol.  i.  fol.  1122.     Nic  de  iJm. 


— ^— —  Had  you  but  five  pound 
Left  you  in  all  the  world,  I'd  underUke 
Withtn  0U9  fortnig^hi  you  should  see  five  thousand. 

Cartwright,     The  Ordinary t  act  ii.  se.  2. 

About  a  fortniqhi  after  this,  Gardner  wrote  another  letter  to  the 
King,  wbich  will  be  found  in  the  collection. 

Burmett.    History  of  the  Reformtatum^  Ammo  1529. 

But  yon  to  all  your  friends  are  partial  < 
You  reckon  *  *  *  another  Martial. 
He'd  think  ^fbrtniyht  well  bestow'd 
To  write  an  epigram  or  ode. 

Cambridge.     The  Intruder. 


FORTRODDEN,  for,  t.  e.  forth,  and  trodden.  FOR- 

Utterly  trodden;  or,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  trodden  TRODDEN 

^°^°-  forTut, 

Honour  is  also  cleped  great  dignitee  and  highnesse ;  but  in  belle   «^pv^ 
shal  they  be  Mileforiroden  of  divels. 

Chameer.    The  Pertomet  Taie,  vol.  ii.  p.  291. 

&  vertue  nis  not  all  onely  vrythout  meedes,  but  it  is  cast  down,  & 
Atfbrtrodden  vnder  the  fete. 

Id.    l%e  fourth  Boohe  of  Boeeiue,  fol.  230. 

FORTUTT,         •)      From  forte  (says  Vossius)  is 
FoRTu'iTous,  IfortuUtu;  fori  a  ferendo;  eU 

Forth'itouslt,      >«?itfn   fora,  prout    res    fert,   as 
FoRTu'iTousNBSS,  J  things  happen  or  fall  out.     See 

FoRTl/lTY.  J  FORTDME. 

Happening,  falh'ng  out,  or  coming  to  pass,  8c.  with- 
out the  guidance  or  direction  of  an  intelligent  cause ; 
casual,  accidental. 

These  been  then  th«  causes,  of  the  abredgyng  of  Jbrtuit  hap,  y« 
which  abredgyng  of  fbrtmt  hip  commeth  of  causes  of  encountryng, 
and  flowyng  to^rther  to  himsdfe,  and  not  by  the  entencion  of  the 
doer. 

Chameer.    The  fifth  Booke  of  Boeehu,  fol.  237. 

That  though  the  coalition  of  those  semina  were  casual,  and  by  an 
accidental  or  fbrtuUoua  aggregation  of  some  atoms ;  yet  these  were 
the  immediate,  primitive,  productive  principles  of  men,  animals,  birds, 
and  fishes,  and  that  determined  them  in  thehr  several  species. 

Hale,     Origim  of  Mamhind,  sec.  3.  ch.  ii. 

But  what  do  these  Theists  here  else,  then  whilst  they  deny  the 
ftrrtmitoue  [motion  of  senseless  matter,  to  be  the  first  ongioal  of  all 
things,  themselves  iu  the  mean  time,  enthroneybrhrifaiiiiiesg  and  con* 
tingency,  in  the  will  of  an  omnipotent  being,  and  there  give  it  an 
absolute  soveraignty  and  dominion  over  all. 

Cudmorth.    InteUeetual  Syetem,  fol.  673. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  branded  Epicurui,  Lucretius  and  their 
fellows  were  in  earnest,  when  they  resoiv'd  this  composilion  into  a 
fortuitoua  range  of  atoms. 

G/amvii.    Etmy  I.    Ayamet  OmJSdemce  m  PhUotofhy. 

The  old  stale  pretence  of  the  Atheists,  that  things  were  first  made 
fortuitouMly,  and  afterwards  their  usefulneis  was  observed  or  dis- 
covered, can  have  not  place  here. 

Ray.    Om  the  CreaHom^  part  it  p.  416. 

The  only  question,  which  the  adversaries  to  Pkovidenoe  have  to 
answer  i»,  how  they  can  be  sure,  that  thoae  danrved  judgmentei 
were  the  efiTect  of  mere  fortuity ,  without  the  iMit  intervention  on 
the  part  of  Ibe  Lord  of  the  universe .' 

Bfrhee,    On  incrtduHiy,  p.  79. 


As  chance  is  the  operator  assigned  in  a  fbrtmUem  < 
atoms,  we  would  know,  what  this  chance,  this  wise  and  ingeniona 
artist,  is — is  it  substance  f  No,  that  is  not  pretended.  Matter  ?  Nor 
that.  Quality  of  matter?  Nor  that  neither.  What,  neither  subject 
nor  attribute  ? 

Brooke.     Univereal  Beauty,  book  ii.  note  on  v.  271. 

Nor  have  we  the  less  range  of  action  for  the  secret  springs  of 
events  taking  their  certain  course  hy  the  divine  appointment,  neither 
would  our  liberty  be  at  all  enlarged  if  they  were  set  in  motion  by  the 
%rtuitoua  declination  of  Rpicums*s  atoma. 

Search,    Liyht  of  Nature,  vol  ii.  part  iii.  ch.  zzvi. 

Nothing  befals  them/brftM/oKt/y,  nothing  happens  in  vain,  or  with- 
out a  meaning;  but  every  event  possesses  its  proper  and  destined 
place,  and  forma  a  link  in  that  great  chain  of  caasea  which  is  ap» 
pointed  to  cany  on  their  inprovement  and  felicity. 

Biair.     Sermum  6,  vol.  t.  p.  169. 
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FORTl'NE 


FORTUNE.  V. 

Fo'rtune,  n. 

Fo'rtuned, 

F(/rtunate, 

Fo'rtonatbly, 

Fo'rtunateness, 

Fo'rtuneless, 

Fc/rtunizb, 

Fo'rtunous, 

Fo'rtune-book, 

Fo'rTUNE-CRO  WN  ED, 
Fo'rTUNE- HUNTER, 
Fo'rTUNE -MARINO, 

Fo'rtune-mender, 

Fo'rtune^stbaler, 

Fo'rtune-jTtruck, 

Fo'rtunb-tell, 

Fo^rtunb-tellbr, 

Fo'rtunb-thronbd. 


Fr.  fofiunej  foriuTier ; 
It.  and  Sp.  foriuna;  Lai. 
fortuna,  anciently  ybrc^una, 
from  farHa  or  fortus,  an- 
ciently Jbrctis  or  forctiu. 
(See  Fort,  an&.)  Fortuna 
Kvpim9,  bona  notat:  prius 
dtcebant,  Fon  fordtana^ 
i.  e,  fon  bona.  Postea 
^  aT\&9  dixere  fortuna^  [ted 
Karaxfrtionx*!^^  twn  extensa 
signification  ut  ei  de  adverso 
event  u  vsarparetur,']  Fors 
a  ferendo.  Est  enim  fors, 
proiit  res  fert.  Vossius. 
And  thus  it  appears,  that 
Fortuna  from  fortis^  strongs 
and  so  i«r  eood^  was  origi- 
nally used  adjectively  with 
hap 


fors,  denoting,  good  hap,  good  luck  ;  then  simply, 
or  luck. 

Good  hap,  good  luck;  any  hap  or  luck;  success, 
good  or  bad ;  any  thing  happily  or  luckily  acquired, 
attained  or  possessed  ;  as  a  good  estate,  riches,  wealth. 
The  verb,  to  fortuney  is 

To  happen  or  cause  to  happen;  to  give  luck  or 
success  to. 

Ac  er  yii/orhme  bf  fiille  fynde  me  shnl  ^e  worste. 

Pien  Ptouhman,     Vuion,  p.  62. 

Wei  coude  Yie/ortuneH  the  ascendent 
Of  his  images  for  his  patient. 

Chaucer,     The  Prologue,  ▼.419. 

"niou  hast  in  every  regne  and  every  lond 
Of  arraes  all  the  bridel  in  thin  bond, 
And  \itm  fortuneti  as  thee  list  devise. 

Id.     The  Knighiet  Tak,  ▼.  2379. 

Alas,  why  plainen  men  so  in  commune 
Of  purveyance  of  God,  or  of  forhmej 
That  yeveth  hem  ful  oft  in  many  a  gise 
Wei  better  than  they  can  hemself  devise  > 

Id.    lb.  Y.  1264. 
And  the  contrary  is  joye  and  gret  solas, 
As  whan  a  man  hath  ben  in  poure  eatat, 
And  dimbeth  up  and  waxeth  /ortunat, 
And  ther  abideth  in  prosperitee. 

Id.     The  Ntmnet  Preettea  Proitffue,  ▼.  l482. 

If  the  forme  of  this  worlde  is  so  selde  stable,  that  if  it  tumeth  by 
so  many  enterchaunges,  wilt  thou  thau  trusten  in  the  tombling 
/oriumea  of  men.         Id.     The  aecond  Boohe  of  Boecius,  fol.  217. 

Right  as  a  manne  delfe  the  earth,  bicause  of  tilling  of  the  field* 
and  found  there  a  goblet  of  gold  bedoluen,  then  wenen  folke,  that  it 
is  befall  hy/ornmout  betidyng. 

Id.     The  fourth  Booke  of  Boeciui,  fol.  237. 
A  thoutande  tyme  with  one  breath 
Wepende  he  wissheth  after  deth. 
Whan  befbrhme  fynt  aduerse. 

Gower.     Conf.  Am.  book  iv.  fol.  82. 

Euen  so  vnoelefe  onely  damneth  and  keppeth  out  the  spirit, 
prouoketh  the  flesh,  and  styrreth  vp  lust  vnto  the  euill  outward  works, 
as  \lforhmed\o  Adam  and  Eue  in  Paradice. 

Tyntla/l.     WorkfSy  fol.  41.     Prohgue  to  Romaine*, 

For  wel  wote  I  that  oure  Lord  gfueth  in  thys  worlde  vnto  eyther 
■ort  of  folk,  either  sort  of  fortune.  He  maketh  hys  sunne  to  shyne 
both  Tppon  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  hys  rayoe  both  on  the  iust  and 
on  the  uniust. 

Sir  Thonuu  More.     Worhea,  fol.  1157.     A  Dialogue  of  Comfort. 
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The  Lord  lyneth:  in  truth,  in  eauite  Ac  rigbteousnanc:  nd  al  FORTIVE 
people  shall  heefortunabie  and  ioyfull  in  him. 

Bible,  Atmo  I5b\.    /rreinye,  ch.  it.      "**^«'"*' 

And  then  was  crowned  with  a  crowne  royall  at  the  palaiee  of 
Westminster,  beside  Lddon,  the  yong  Syng  Edward  the  III.,  who  in 
his  dayes  after  was  right /orlima/e^  and  n^py  in  armes. 

Lord  Bemert,     F)roiU»art,     CnmgeU,  vol.  i.  ch.  xiv. 


After  this  victorye  forhatatelff  obteined,  the  Duke  of  Bedferde 
sailed  by  water  vp  to  the  very  towne  of  Harflew,  and  withont  let  or 
impediment  landed  and  refreshed  it  both  with  vkaile  and  money. 
HaU,     Henry  r.     The  fourth  Tere 

It  fortuned,  that  in  the  house  of  P.  Sestius,  a  nobleman,  there 
was  a  dead  bodie  found  buried,  and  brought  forth  openly  into  the 
publicke  assemblie  of  the  people. 

BoUamd.     £rvntf,  foL  110. 

Whereupon,  if  it  fortuned  that  a  child  having  been  chastised  by 
another  man,  went  to  complain  thereof  to  his  own  father ;  it  was  a 
shame  for  the  said  father,  if  he  gave  him  not  bis  payment  again. 

Id.    P/ai/ardl,fol.392. 

Forhpte  (the  foe  of  famous  cheuisaunce) 
Seldome  (said  Quyon)  yeelds  to  vertue  ayde, 

But  in  her  way  throws  mischiefe  and  mischauoce, 
Whereby  her  course  is  stopt,  and  passage  staid. 

Spenter,     Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  9. 

So  happy  are  they,  and  iofortunate. 
Whom  the  Pierian  sacred  sisters  lone, 

7'hat  freed  from  bands  of  implacable  fate, 
And  powre  of  death,  they  Hue  for  aye  aboue, 
Where  roortall  wreakes  their  blis  may  not  remoue. 

Id.     Bmnea  of  Time,  sL  57. 

Hie  battle  then  at  Stoke  so  fortunately  struck. 
Upon  King  Henry's  pait,  with  so  successful  luck, 
As  never  till  that  day  he  felt  his  crown  todeavCy 
Unio  his  temples  close. 

Drayton.     PolyoJtiom,  tong  22. 

For  first,  with  vords,  nearer  admiration  than  liking,  she  would 
citol  his  exccllencits,  the  goodlinesse  of  his  shape,  the  power  of  his 
wit,  the  valiantness  of  his  courage,  tht  fortunatenem  of  his  sucresses. 

Sidney.    Arcadia^  book  ii. 

For  wisedome  is  most  riches ;  fools  therefore 
They  are,  which  fortunes  do  by  yowes  deuise 
Sith  each  vnto  himselfe  hb  life  may /orftmurf. 

Spenter.     Faerie  Queene,  book  yi.  can.  9. 

For  to  waxe  olde  at  home  in  idlenesse, 
Is  disaduentrous,  and  qjute  ftirtuneleu. 

Id.    Mother  Hubbentt  Tale. 

Out,  out :  He  coniure  you,  I'le  fortune-tell  you. 

Shahipeare.     Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  fol.  56. 

The  councell  of  Ancyra,  or  Engury,  canon  21,  exposeth  all  Chri<- 
tians  to  fiue  yeere^;  penance,  who  shall  obsenie  any  prophecirs, 
dreames,  diuinations,  or  fortune-tellers  after  the  customes  of  the 
Gentiles,  or  should  entertaine  such  diviners  or  soothsayers  in  their 
houses. 

Prynne,     Histrio'Maatix,  part  t.  act  i.  sc.  2. 

We  are  simple  men,  we  do  not  know  what's  brought  to  pave  vnder 
the  profession  of  fortune-telling,  she  workes  by  cbarmes,  by  speU, 
by  th'  figure,  and  such  dawhry  as  this  is,  beyond  our  element  wee 
know  nothing. 

Shakspeare.     Merry  Wives  of  Wmdsor,  fol.  95. 

Ah  !  my  heart,  is  that  the  way? 

Are  these  the  beams  that  rule  thy  day .' 

Thou  know'st  a  face,  in  whose  each  look 

Beauty  lays  ope  I/)ve's/orlime-6oo*, 

On  whose  fair  revolurions  wait 

The  obsequious  motions  of  Love's  fate. 

Cruskaw.    LmM^a  Uorssesp*. 

You  wrong  your  indignation  to  pronoance, 

Yourself,  my  sentence :  to  have  seen  you  only. 

And  to  have  touch'd  th^it  foriune-makiny  hand, 

Will  with  delight  weigh  down  all  tortures,  that 
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FORTUNE  A  ^^^  baDgman*!  nge  could  «x«cute, 

'  y  Or  rigid  tyranny  command  with  pleasure 

^^^'^  Mmmnger,     The  Renegade,  act  i.  8C,  4. 

The  vfiy  next  parliament  after  the  marriage,  that  sat  in  November 
1554,  it  was  enacted  "that  such  as  imagined  or  spoke  any  seditions 
or  scandalous  news,  ramours,  savings,  or  tales  of  the  King  or  the 
Queen,  should  be  set  upon  the  pillory,  if  it/inrUiMed  to  be  said  with- 
out any  city  or  town  corporate  s  but  if  within  any  city  or  towne 
corporate,  then  to  have  both  ears  cut  off,  unless  he  paid  £100.  to  the 
Kmg  within  a  month." 

Sirype.    Memariaii,    Qnem  Marf,  Jm»  \^^. 

F^riiUM /ortiiH^d  the  dying  notes  of  Romo  r 
Till  I,  thy  consul  sole,  consol'd  thy  doom. 

Dryden.    Juvenal.     Satire  10, 

Fortune  a  Goddess  is  to  fools  alone, 

The  wise  are  aiwap  masters  of  their  own. 

Jeh»  Drydeny  J%in.    Jmremal, 

Godotphin,  wise  and  just, 

Equal  ia  merit,  honour,  and  success 
To  Burleigh  (fortunate  alike  to  serve 
The  best  of  Queens.) 

J.  PkMKp9, 

These  Adam-wits,  too  Jwrtunaieiif  free, 
Began  to  dream  they  wanted  liberty. 

Dryden,    Ab9alom  and  AehitopM, 

We  most  however  distinguish  betweenybr/Mie-Ai<ii/«fitand/orftM«- 
tteaiere,  the  first  are  those  assiduous  gentlemen  who  employ  their 
whole  lives  in  the  chase,  without  ever  coming  at  the  quarry. 

Spectator,  No.  311. 

Cap.  rm  rich  myself.  She  has  nothing  thai  I  want :  I  have  no 
leaks  to  stop.     Old  women  are  /briune-wiettder». 

SontAema,     Oronaokv,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

I  am  amazed  that  among  all  the  variety  of  characters,  with  which 
joa  have  enriched  your  speculations,  you  have  never  given  us  a 
picture  of  these  audacious  young  fellowes  among  us,  who  commonly 
go  by  the  name  of  fortune -itea/en.  Spectator ,  No.  311. 

As  when  that  hero,  who  in  each  campaign 
Hnd  bravM  the  Ooth,  and  many  a  Vandal  stain, 
Laj  fortuue-ttruck,  a  spectacle  of  woe ! 
Wept  by  each  friend,  forgiv'n  by  every  foe  : 
Was  there  a  generous,  a  reflecting  mind, 
But  pitied  Belisarius  old  and  blind  ? 

Pope.     Prologue  to  a  Play  for  Mr,  Denm*  Bonnet, 

He  was  bound  prentice  to  a  person  in  Chester,  whom  he  robbed, 
sad  another  at  London,  and  then  tamed  fortune-teiter. 

Pariiameniary  History,     Wiiliam  and  Mary,  Anno  1690. 
l%is  sacred  truth  print  deeply  on  thy  mind ; 
Fortune  and  Fortun^e  votaries  are  blind. 

Fawkei,    fitrtune  Blind, 

As  Svlla  was  sacrificing  before  his  tent  in  the  fields  of  Nola,  a 
soake  happened  to  creep  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  altar;  upon 
which  Posuimius  the  baruspex,  who  attended  the  sacrifice,  proclaim- 
ing it  to  be  a  fortunate  omen,  called  out  upon  him  to  lead  bis  army 
inunediately  against  the  enemy. 

Middletan.     Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  sec.  1 .  p.  22. 

And  when,  fortunately  for  their  preservation,  they  [Paul,  &c.]  were 
Bot  found  at  home,  the  master  of  the  house  was  aragged  before  the 
magistrate  for  admitting  them  within  his  doors. 

Paicy,     Evidencety  vol.  i.  part  i.  prop.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  76. 

He  was  now  so  well  satisfied  with  his  own  accomplishments,  that 
he  determined  to  commence /o/^t/ne-Auii/<?r. 

Johnion,     The  Rambler ^  No.  1 82. 

Hence  all  the  foriune-teUiny  crew, 
Whose  crafty  skill  mars  Nature's  hue, 
And  rightly  term*d  Egyptians  all. 
Whom  we,  mistaking,  Gipsies  call. 

Churehill.     The  Ghott,  book  i. 

They  sung  of  Cyrus,  glorious  in  his  rule 
0*er  Sardis  rich,  and  Babylon  the  proud ; 
Cambyses.  victor  of  Egyptian  Nile ; 
Darius,  forlune-tkron^d. 

Glover.     The  Atheniad,  book  iv. 

The  Fortune  of  Grecian  Mythology,  Ti;x7. '«  repre- 
■cntcd  by  Hesiod  {Theogonia,  360)  as  sprung  from 
the  marriage  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys  ;   such,  at  least,  is 


the  name  of  one  of  the  8000  Nymphs  in  that  large  iORTL'NE 
family,  although  she  is  not  invested  with  any  particular  ^^y^^ 
attributes  which  distingfuish  her  from  her  sisters.  The 
pseudo  Orpheus  has  an  especial  Hymn  addressed  to 
her,  Twx»?«  Ovfua/ta,  Xi^fiavov^  Ixxi.,  in  which  her  origin 
is  described  somewhat  obscurely,  and  she  is  identified 
with  Diana. 

EubouUm  is  PlutOf  and  Fortune  here  is  Diana  Stygict^ 
Foriuna  iv  a^. 

In  the  woris  of  Homer  whidi  have  come  down  to  us 
in  a  direct  line,  this  Goddess  is  nerer  mentioned,  as 
Macrobius  long  ago  observed.  Fortunam  Homenis 
fiocire  maluit^  et  iUi  Deo  quern  Hoipav  vocaU  omnia 
regenda  commitUU  odeo  ut  hoc  vocabulum  Tvxn  in  nulla 
parte  Homeric  vduminis  nominetur,  (^Sat,  V.  16.) 
Pausanias,  however,  has  discovered  her  in  a  lost  Hymn 
to  Ceres,  The  Topog^pher  is  speaking  of  a  Temple  of 
this  Goddess  at  Pharm,  and  he  cites  three  lines  from 
Homer,  in  which  the  name  of  Tvj(ff  is  introduced  among 
the  daughters  of  Oceanus,  who  were  sporting  with  Pro- 
serpine, (iv.  30 ;)  he  adds  his  testimony  also  to  the 
silence  of  the  Iliad  concerning  her,  and  that  Bupalus  was 
the  first  artist  who  made  her  statue,  having  iroXov  kiri  rij 
Ke<fia\y,  (a  pole  on  her  head  (like  a  Barber's  sign)  us 
Taylor,  with  his  customary  carelessness  has  translated 
it,)  and  in  one  of  her  hands  the  horn  of  Amalthea ; 
the  passage  as  it  now  stands  is  defective,  for  it  is  evident 
that  Pausanias,  from  his  mode  of  expression,  must  have 
described  whatever  was  in  the  other  hand. 

Spence  (Polymetis,  x.  150,  n.  69)  iu  a  strange  gloss 
upon  the  well  known  lines  of  Juvenal,  x.  366,  (which 
he  interprets,  "  instead  of  discarding  our  old  Gods  we 
make  new  ones :  we  make  a  Deity  of  Fortune  who 
anciently  was  not  supposed  to  be  of  the  number,^')  ob- 
serves, that  *'  Fortune  was  not  really  looked  upon  as  a 
Deity  by  the  old  Romans,  but  was  made  so  latterly  by 
the  devotion  and  folly  of  the  vulgar.*'  If  such  were 
indeed  the  case,  the  old  Romans  took  a  g^reat  deal  of 
useless  trouble  in  building  Temples  to  a  Goddess  in 
whom  they  did  not  believe ;  for  Plutarch  (rfc  Fortund 
Romanorvm)  states,  that  so  early  as  the  reign  of  their 
fourth  King,  Ancus  Martins,  that  Prince  erected  a 
Temple  to  Fortuna^  whom  he  considered  to  be  the 
same  as  Fortitude,  and  who  therefore  wa$  afterwards 
known  as  Foriuna  Virilu.  Victor  places  this  Temple 
in  the  XVIth  Region  of  the  City. 

Servius  Tullius  was  yet  more  lavish  in  his  devotions 
to  this  Goddess.  He  attributed  to  ber  his  elevation  to 
the  throne,  and  all  the  lucky  events  of  his  life.  Popular 
belief  assigned  to  him  as  intimate  personal  communica- 
tion with  this  Deity,  as  Numa  was  believed  to  enjoy  with 
Egeria ;  and  Fortuna  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  his  house  through  a  small  window,  {fenesteUa,) 
In  gratitude  for  her  favours  he  erected  Temples  to  her 
under  various  names  ;  Primigenia^  abundant  reasons 
for  which  title  may  be  found  in  Plutarch's  Qu<Bstione» 
Romanee,  This  Temple  stood  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and 
must  not  be  confounded  with  another  bearing  the  same 
name,  which  was  vowed  and  dedicated  on  the  Quirinal 
in  the  Ilnd  Punic  War.  (Liv.  xxix.  36,  xxxiv.  53.) 
Obsequens,  in  the  Vlllth  Region.  Privata^  on  the 
Palatine.  Viscosa^  (the  Gluey,)  with  the  site  of  which 
we  are  unacquainted  ;  Parva^  or  Brevis,  so  named  from 
his  own   lowly  birth;  Mascula ;  Barbata^  within  his 
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FORTU^IB  Palace ;  BaruB  Spei,  Averrvnca,  Blanda,  Converiens, 
>^y^»  Bene  Speram,  and  Virgo,  {Jd.  ib.)  The  Temple  of 
Fortuna  Viriiu^  still  remdninfr  near  the  Ponie  Rotto, 
has  been  ascribed  to  this  King;  but  Dionysius  (iv. 
48)  informs  us,  that  tlie  Temple  so  named,  built  by 
bim,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  the  only  thing 
saved  from  the  conflagration  was  a  gilt  statue  of 
Servius  himself,  preserved  even  when  the  Historian 
wrote.  The  existing  building  may  perhaps  occupy  the 
same  ground  as  that  on  which  the  original  stood.  Some 
have  calM  it  the  Banlica  of  C.  Lucius,  but  Palladio 
lA  positive  that  it  was  a  Temple.  Four  columns,  all 
which  it  ever  possessed,  in  front  are  remaining ;  and 
seven  on  one  side,  the  five  last  being  only  half  pillars. 
They  are  Ionic,  and  fluted,  and  the  volutes  of  the 
capitals  are  angular.  They  support  a  large  cornice 
richly  ornamented  with  festoons,  bulls  heads,  children, 
and  candelabra.  The  soil  has  accumulated  up  to  the 
base  of  the  columns,  and  conceals  the  steps  by  which 
they  were  approached.  The  Temple  has  been  conse- 
crated as  a  Church  to  St.  Maria  Egiziaca. 

Such  is  the  list  of  Temples  given  by  Plutarch  :  Livy 
(x.  46)  mentions  another  of  Fors  Fortuna^  and  yet  more 
have  occurred  to  us  elsewhere ;  but  firom  the  similarity 
of  attributes  implied  by  many  of  these  names,  we  suspect 
that  the  same  Temple  is  not  unfi-equently  introduced 
with  a  slight  variation  of  title.  The  next  in  order  of 
tune  of  which  we  hear»  is  that  of  Foriuna  Muliebriif 
erected  on  the  spot  on  which  the  maternal  indignation 
of  .Veturia,  and  the  tears  of  Volumnia,  prevailed  over 
Coriolanus.  (Liv.  ii.  40.)  The  Goddess  on  this  occasion 
declared  her  approval  of  the  new  foundation  by  word  of 
mouth,  (Plut.  deFort,  Rom,^)  and  in  afier  times  more  than 
once  repeated  this  marvel.  This  story  has  called  forth 
from  St.  Augustin  some  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  loqua- 
city of  her  sex,  and  an  avowal  of  his  belief  that  the  idol 
which  broke  silence  must  have  been  possessed  by  an  Evil 
Spirit.  {De  Civ,  Dei,  iv.  18, 19.)  Dionysius  Halicamas- 
aensis  relates  this  tale  at  length.  The  Senate  undertook  all 
the  expenses  of  the  outfit  of  the  Temple,  but  the  matrons 
provided  a  duplicate  statue  of  the  Goddess  by  a  private 
subscription.  On  the  dedication  of  the  sacred  precincts, 
this  statue  expressed  itself  very  thankfully,  and  when 
some  bystanders,  who  chanced  not  to  hear  her  words, 
showed  some  misgiving  as  to  the  fact,  she  repeated  her 
^>eech  in  order  to  remove  their  unbelief.  One  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  worship  of  this  Goddess  was,  that 
women  who  had  been  twice  married  might  neither 
crown  her  with  chaplets,  nor  even  stretch  out  their 
hands  to  her.  (Ant  Rom.  viii.  56.)  The  Mdicula  of 
Foriuna  MuUebria^  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  road  to  Frascati,  once  the  Via  Latina, 
wus  rebuilt  by  Faustina,  the  Empress  of  M.  Aurelius, 
on  the  site  of  the  original  Temple.  It  stands  four 
miles  from  the  Porta  LaHnOt  and  is  built  of  brick,  and 
decorated  with  brick  pilasters.  Several  small  windows 
open  into  its  upper  apartments, 

Plutarch,  in  the  above  cited  Tract  de  Fortund  Rom,, 
has  described  in  most  picturesque  and  vivid  language 
the  struffgle  between  Areti  and  Foriuna,  for  the  guid- 
ance ^  the  desttnies  of  Rome.  Artie  is  gentle,  unas- 
sumiBi^i  and  modest ;  her  cheeks  are  sussed  with  a 
blush  of  restrained  eagerness,  and  she  is  accompanied 
ta  the  contest  by  theFaMcti,  the  CamilH,  the  Fabii,  the 
MaPBtili,  and  other  similar  worthies  of  Latin  story. 
Tlie  portrait  of  Foriuna  must  be  given  In  his  own 
words    for  it  is  too  poetical  to  be  either  abridged  or 


transln*.cd.     His  leading  notion,  perhaps,  was  borrowed  FOkTlxt 
from  .he  MKH  'AriTEPOS  of  his  own  countrymen.        ^•y^ 
'I'/.s  ^£     u^fts  o^v  TO  KimtJiMf  XXI  dpaau  to  f^vtiMa, 

6T<V9  91/  irrepoTs  kXaippil^Quaa  xov^ts  iaurwy  oHi  axpti' 
yir/jn  v9£p  eipalpas  Tivoi-  t^vor  xadeiVo,  9%pia^eOAs  xai 
etfA(pi0dKof  frpwTSinitf  efr  iwwian  ohiSiSry  oXX'  if  oi 
^icapTiarai  r^v  'A^^oSimv  Xpyot/ai  ihofiai^Mfewi  rov 
EvpofraVf  ra  /xev  tcrovrpa  xal  rovs  y^^iuvas^  xau  rov 
xerov  ocvoQieOsUf  iopv  Se  xal  Aaviia  "Kafiw  xoayMvyLivn^ 
rtj)  Avxoupy^'  oircjf  ^  Tv%*n  xarakiirovea  Tlipexs  xm 
*AffiTupiouSj  MaxB^oviav  i^h  eha^pai  iiiftryi^  xal  aVE<7ei- 
earo  rcLy^dts  '^AXi^av^^v,  xcti  iC  *kiyuiirQU  xai  St/paf 
vepi^ipouoa  fiaeikeias  ^idrievaif  xal  Kapxnionovs  ffcf o- 
IjUm  vokkaxif  Bfidsaok*  rof  ie  UaXan^  vpOffspx'^w* 
xal  iia^lifovaa  rov  Ouilfipiv  {uf  2oiJCcy)  B^f^xB  ris 
frripuyaff  el^i^  rS)v  «'e$iXa;v,  avsX/srE  t^*  flwrtyo*  xal 
fraXi/AfioXov  a^aTpav^  iruf  eio^XOev  ei$  'Pd^^xnv  wr  fM^ 
voDfftf,  xal  Toiavrri  vape^iv  tits  Ivl  t^v  Sikviv*  ob  yuh  yap 
dwevBifj  xara  IlivJa^oif,  ov^e  Jrtt/ptov  ^pi^ouea  wnid- 
Xiov,  dKka  fjLoKKov  KvvofjLiaf  xal  UnQovf  a^eX^,  xal 
npofj^nOsiaf  buydryipi  ofs  yevgaXoyeT  *AXxjU^v, 

The  passage  of  Pindar  to  which  Plutarch  refers  above, 
does  not  exist  in  any  of  that  Poet's  Odes  which  are  now 
preser/ed  ;  nor  is  it  very  easy  to  comprehend  its  mean- 
ing from  this  brief  and  disjointed  fragment ;  «T€v^r/f  \% 
rendered  by  the  Commentators  incerta ;  it  has  been 
read  by  Reiske  and  Wyttenbach  Airci^^v,  and  it  is 
found  in  one  Manuscript  fteffair€v6^%^  as  ffrpeff>ovaa  is 
rp4(/>ovffa  ;  but  none  of  these  changes  give  us  anjf 
clearer  insight  into  Pindar's  intention  than  may  be 
obtained  from  the  text  as  presented  above.  A  little 
onward,  in  the  same  Tract,  Plutarch  has  given  an 
epithet  to  this  Goddess  from  another  Augment  of 
Pindar,  which  is  far  more  applicable,  (pepe^roXtf,  qua 
urbem  ulnis  geUai  ;  see  for  this  also  Pausanias,  iv.  30. 
The  last  mentioned  writer,  when  describing  an  imanfe 
o{ Fortuna  at  Mgira,  bearing  a  cornucopia,  and  attended 
by  a  winged  Cupid,  says  that  Pindar  calls  her  one  of  the 
Fates,  (Motp&v,)  who  had  more  power  than  her  sisters. 
In  a  Temple  at  Thebes  &he  is  represented  as  carrying 
an  infant  Plutus  in  her  arms ;  the  hands  and  face  of 
the  statue  were  said  to  be  by  Xenophon,  the  rest  by 
Callisthonicus ;  and  Pausanias  cannot  help  chuckling 
at  the  device  by  which  these  artists  placed  the  God  of 
wealth  in  her  power,  oo<f)ov  fkkv  Ji)  kuI  rovrot*  to  fiov- 
XevfjLa  kaOu  If ai  TlXoihoy  iv  rav  X^^P*^**  ^"^^  f^V'P^  4  rpc<p*\* 
TifT,;X7»(vii.  16.) 

Alcnian,  with  whose  g^enealogfy  of  Tvx*?  (so  different 
and  so  much  more  honourable  than  those  we  have 
before  cited)  we  are  here  presented,  was  a  Lyric  Poet, 
>ihose  Odes  {iofiara)  were  publicly  sung  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians at  their  solemn  festivities;  and  who  is 
commemorated  by  Athensus,  (x.  4 ;  xii.  8,  Ed.  Casaub.)  i 

both  for  his  edacity  and  his  gallantry. 

Pliny  (xxxvi.  6)  speaks  of  a  statue  of  Bona  Fortuna 
by  Praxiteles,  in  the  Capitol.  On  the  Esquiline  stood 
a  Temple  of  Mala  Fortuna,  (Pliny,  ii.  5,)  a  Deity 
deservedly  reprobrated  by  Cicero.  (De  Leg,  ii.  11.) 
Dubia,  Redux,  and  Mammaa,  titles  with  which  wc 
also  meet,  are  not  so  objectionable.  The  rites  cele- 
brated by  maidens  on  the  Kalends  of  April  at  the  altar 
of  Fortuna  Virilis  are  described  bv  Ovid.  {FaMt.  iv.  145.) 
This  Goddess  was  nllowed  a  full  opportunity  of  dis- 
covering  any  corporal  defect  under  which  her  votaries 
might   labour,  and  she  was  earnestly  supplicated  to 
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F  ^TL'VB  assist  in  hidinf:  these  imperfections,  which  had  been 
^•v*^  honestly  revealed  to  herself,  from  the  eyes  of  the  future 
bride^^oro.     The  matrons  were  differently  employed ; 
they  did  no  mure  than  wash  the  Goddess  and  them- 
selves under  a  bower  of  myrtles. 

An  Ode  of  Horace  (i.  35.)  has  preserved  the  memory 
of  the  worship  oTFortuna  at  Aniium^  long  afler  the 
altars  upon  which  it  was  celebrated  have  been  overthrown. 
At  present  nothins^  remains  even  to  testify  the  site  of  a 
Temple  but  the  ruins  of  vast  subterraneous  arches,  and 
very  extensive  foundations.  Macrobius,  when  speaking 
of  the  ceremonies  observed  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Heliopoli.%  touches  upon  a  custom  which  prevailed  in 
that  ofFortuna  at  AjUium.  Vehitur  enim  simulacrum 
Dei  HeliopolUaniferculOf  uti  vehuntur  in  pompd  Ludo- 
rum  Circensium  Deorum  simulacra  ;  ei  subeunt  plerum* 
que  Provinci€B  proceres,  raso  capite,  longi  temporis  casti- 
mania  puri ;  ferunturque  divino  spiritu,  non  suo  arbitrio, 
9ed  quo  Deuspropeliit  vehentes :  ut  videmus  apud  AtUium 
promoveri  simulacra  Fortuna^  ad  danda  responsa.  {StU. 
i.  23}  It  is,  perhaps,  upon  this  passage  that  Spence 
has  founded  an  ingenious  conjecture,  by  which  tlie  whole 
of  the  splendid  imagery  of  Horace  in  the  Ode  above 
referred  to,  is  deduced  from  a  solemn  procession  in 
honour  ofiheFortuna.Antiatica.  In  this  manner  be 
interprets 

Te  semper  anttii  una  Neeeamlat, 

Te  Spes  ei  albo  rara  Fidet  coUt 
Aetata  panno 

as  if  the  Statue  ofNecessitas  preceded  that  ofFartuna^ 
and  those  of  Spes  and  Fides  followed  in  her  train. 
Spence  is  more  happy  in  this  thought  than  he  is  in  his 
explanation  of  the  Clavi  irabales^  and  the  other  emblems 
which  are  here  attributed  to  Necessitas,  He  would  make 
them  the  pins,  wedges,  and  lead,  used  as  substitutes 
for  cement  in  the  process  of  building  with  stone,  and  he 
gmvely  proposes  to  render  severus  uncus^  "  a  cramping 
iron,"  {ui  sup.)  One  of  the  titles  of  the  Antian  Fortuna 
was  Equestris;  and  the  Temple  of  the  Goddess  so  called, 
bailt  at  Rome  by  F.  Flaccus,  (Liv.  xl.  40,)  having  been 
destroyed  in  the  days  of  Tiberius,  an  offering  vowed  to 
her,  for  the  health  of  that  Prince's  mother,  was  dedicated 
^Antivm,  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  70.)  The  Sortes  AnticUina 
which,  like  those  of  Pr<BnesU  hereafter  noticed,  were 
probably  under  the  guardianship  of  the  presiding 
Fortuna^  warned  Caligula  of  his  intended  assassina- 
tion, ut  a  Cassio  caveret.  (Suet.  Cal.  57.)  .For  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  at  Antium^  see  particularly  Vulpii 
ydus  Latium  Profanum,  iv.  5. 

Under  the  reign  of  Nero  a  beautiful  kind  of  stone 
was  found  in  Cappadocia,  hard  as  marble,  white  and 
transparent  even  where  it  was  intersected  by  yellow 
veins.  Of  this  stone,  which  was  called  Phengites,  the 
Emperor  built,  within  his  Golden  Houscj  a  Temple  to 
Fortuna  Seia  ;  (Seia  a  serendo^  as  Segesta  a  segeiibus^ 
Pliny,  xviii.  2.)  a  Goddess  already  recognised  by 
Servius  Tullius.  (Jrf,  xxxvi.  46.)  It  is  in  this  Temple 
that  a  statue  of  Servius  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  kept  under  a  veil,  superinjectis  togis^  a  precaution 
for  whidi  Ovid  has  assigned  several  reasons :  one,  that 
the  modesty  of  the  Goddess  sought  to  conceal  the  face 
of  a  mortal,  for  her  commerce  with  whom,  much  as  she 
was  enamoured,  she  could  not  but  feel  some  little 
ashamed ;  another,  that  tlie  grief  of  the  populace  after 
the  death  of  this  beloved  Prince,  induced  them  so  to 
hide  his  image  ;  a  third,  that  the  atrocious  IfuUia,  while 
reeking  firom  the  murder  of  her  parent,  dared  to  enter 
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this  Temple,  when  the  statue,  indignant  at  such  profa-  FORTUNE 
nation,  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  exclaimed    ^•^'v-'^ 

FmUum  abavmdite  nostree 
Ne  natee  wdeani  ura  nefamia  tnete, 

Ftttt.  vi.  616. 

The  last  of  these  legends  is  related  in   Ovid's   best 
manner,  and  with  powerful  effect. 

But  In  no  other  spot  was  the  worship  of  Fortuna 
cultivated  with  so  much  magnificence  as  at  Prteneste; 
and  her  Temple  in  that  city  has  drawn  glowing  ex* 
pressions  of  aidmiration  both  from  the  Poets  and  the 
Historians  of  antiquity.  Winckelmann  {Hist,  de  VArt^ 
iii.  146.)  perhaps  with  more  precision  than  the 
evidence  of  contemporaries  or  the  researches  of  modem 
antiquaries  may  have  justified  him  in  adopting,  has 
arranged  the  seven  terraces  by  which  this  superb  pile 
was  ascended,  and  determined  the  very  peristyle  which 
was  decorated  with  the  well  known  Barberini  Mosaic. 
That  beautiful  pavement,  neither  the  date  nor  the  subject 
of  which  is  clearly  determined,  was  found  without  doubt 
among  the  ruins  of  this  Temple  of  Fortuna^  on  the  site 
of  which  Prince  Barberini  raised  his  mag^^ificent  Palace. 
Pliny  has  recorded  a  Mosaic  pavement  given  by  Sylla 
to  this  Temple,  and  he  adds,  that  this  kind  of  work  was 
first  introduced  at  that  time  into  Italy ;  Lithostrata 
acceptavere  jam  sub  Sylld  ;  parvtdis  certe  crustis  exsiat 
hodieque  quod  in  Fortunes  delubro  Prmneste  fecit; 
(xxxvi.  64.)  but  the  Barberini  Mosaic  is  too  elaborate 
a  specimen  of  this  Art  to  allow  the  supposition  that  it 
was  constructed  in  its  earlier  stage.  It  has  been  vaguely 
stated  by  some,  to  represent  the  accidents  of  Good  and 
Evil  Fortune ;  others  have  called  it  the  procession  of 
Alexander  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Hammon  ;  and,  as 
the  scenes  which  it  exhibit  manifestly  belong  to  Egypt, 
it  has,  with  more  probability,  been  ascribed  to  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  whose  travels  in  that  country  it  is  believed 
to  depicture.  See  Cramer's  Italy,  ii.  '71,  and  the 
authorities  there  cited,  more  particularly  Suaresius  in 
his, most  elaborate  Chapters,  xiv.  xv.  of  his  1st  Book  of 
Prixneste  Antiqva,  in  which  he  treats  both  of  the  Sortes 
and  the  Temple,  and  presents  engravings  not  only  of 
the  ground  plan  of  the  latter,  but  an  elevation  and  a 
perspecti  te  view  of  that  which  he  imagines  to  be  its 
original  splendour. 

The  magnificence  of  Prmneste  and  her  Temple  dates 
long  before  the  time  of  Sylla.  "More  than  a  century 
preceding  his  birth,  its  gorgeousness  had  extorted  the 
admiration  of  Cameades,  expressed  in  very  striking 
words,  nusqvam.  se  Fortunatioremquam  Prteneste  tfidisse 
FortuTtam,  Cicero,  firom  whom  we  borrow  this  anec- 
dote, {de  Div.  ii.  41.)  has  also  transmitted  to  us  the 
legend  of  the  origin  of  the  Sortes  PrtBnestinm  ;  an  Oracle 
for  which  the  Romans  entertained  the  '  profoundest 
veneration.  Numerius  Sufiecius,  a  man  of  birth  and 
station  in  Pneneste^  had  been  warned  by  repeated 
dreams,  which  latterly  assumed  a  threatening  aspect, 
to  break  a  flint  on  a  particular  spot.  In  spite  of  the 
ridicule  of  his  fellow  citizens,  at  length  overcome  by 
terror,  he  undertook  the  task ;  and  within  the  stone 
he  found  the  Sortes.  Until  we  feel  quite  certain 
what  these  Sortes  were,  we  think  it  better  to  describe 
them  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  than  in  any  others  substi- 
tuted for  them,  itaque  perfrado  sasa,  Sortes  ervpiut^  in 
robore  iTisculptas  priscarum  Utterarum  noiis.  The  spot 
on  which  they  were  discovered  was  immediately  enclosed 
with  great  devotion  ;  and  about  the  same  time,  iKmey 
having  gushed  from  an  olive  tree,  which  stood  on  the 
2n 
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FORUM. 


FORTUNE  site  whereon  the  Temple  of  Foriuna  afterwards  was 
built,  the  Haruspices  pronounced  that  these  Sortes 
would  attain  the  highest  possible  celebrity,  and  ordered 
a  chest  to  be  constructed  for  them  from  the  wood  of 
that  olive.     These  Sortet^  continues  Cicero,  hodie  For- 

tun€B  monitu  toUuntur Fortunte  monitu 

pueri  manu  mitotntur  aique  ducuntur^  a  mode  of  divi- 
nation which  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain,  and  which 
It  is  but  just  to  Cicero  to  add,  he  does  not  appear  either 
to  understand  or  to  value  much  more  than  we  ourselves 
do.  The  SorUM  PrmnutineB  never  manifested  greater 
power  than  in  the  days  of  Tiberius,  a  season  during 
which  the  *  authority  of  Oracles  was  fast  declining. 
Among  his  least  evil  acts,  that  Tyrant  endeavoured  to 
overthrow  the  juggles  of  the  Pagan  soothsayers.  He 
would  not  permit  them  to  be  consulted  unless  before 
witnesses,  and  he  sent  to  PrteneiU  for  the  8orU»  them- 
selves, sealed  up  in  their  olive-wood  chest.  When  the 
chest  arrived  at  Rome,  the  Sortes  had  vanished,  nor 
were  they  to  be  found  till  they  were  restored  to  their 
own  Temple,  and  the  custody  of  their  very  dexterous 
and  provident  keepers.  (Suet,  in  Tib»  63.)  Again,  these 
Sofia  were  gifted  with  evident  foreknowledge  of  the 
approaching  fall  of  Domitian.  Throughout  the  former 
part  of  that  monster's  reign,  they  had  invariably  prog- 
nosticated to  him  a  happy  new  year ;  just  before  his 
assassination  they  returned  a  very  melancholy  response, 
not  without  some  mention  of  blood.  (Id,  Dom.  15.) 
The  Statue  of  Fortuna  in  the  Temple  of  Prteneste  was 
plated  with  g^ld  in  lamineB  of  unusual  thickness.  (Pliny, 
xxxiii.  19.) 

Foriuna  was  in  great  private  respect  among  the 
Emperors  after  the  accession  of  Galba.  Among  his 
other  superstitions,  that  Prince  remembered  a  dream 
which  had  occurred  to  him  after  his  assumption  of  the 
toga  virilis,  wherein  he  saw  Fortuna  standing  at  his 
doors,  declaring  that  she  was  tired,  and  that  if  he  did 


K)Rr!l|. 


not  let  her  in,  she  would  surrender  herself  to  the  first  FOKTIW: 
person  who  offered.  On  awaking  he  found  a  small 
brazen  image  of  the  Goddess  near  his  threshold.  This 
he  carefully  carried  in  his  bosom  to  Tu»culum,  where 
he  then  passed  his  summers,  and,  having  set  apart  a 
chapel  for  it,  reverenced  it  during  the  rest  of  his  life 
with  monthly  services,  and  an  annual  pervigilium, 
(Suet  Gal,  4.)  We  read  afterwards  of  images  of  this 
Croddess,  but  of  more  precious  materials,  among  the 
cubiculares  (the  bedchamber  Gods)  of  succeeding  Em- 
perors. One  of  these  of  gold,  qute  in  cubiculo  Prin- 
cipum  poni  solebal,  was  sent  by  Antoninus  Pius,  on  bis 
death  bed,  to  his  son  M.  Antoninus,  as  a  token  of  the 
transfer  to  him  of  the  Imperial  dignity;  (Capitolin. 
Anton,  p.  12 ;  and  M.  Anton,  7.)  and  Severus,  at  a 
similar  moment,  first  ordered  that  two  images  of  the 
Fortuna  Regia  should  be  provided,  one  for  each  of  his 
sons,  and  afterwards  that  the  single  consecrated  statue 
which  attended  himself,  should  be  carried  into  their 
chambers,  respectively,  on  alternate  days.  (Spartian. 
Sev.  23.) 

We  have  frequently  cited  Pliny  above,  as  our  voucher 
for  many  particulars  relative  to  this  strange  Goddess : 
it  is  but  just  that  in  conclusion  we  should  transcribe 
one  other  short  passage  from  his  pen,  which  shows 
how  well  he  understood  the  nature  of  her  allegorical 
deification ;  ioto  quippe  mundo  el  locis  omfubus^  omni- 
husque  horis,  omnium  vocibus  Fortuna  sola  invocatur  : 
una  nominatur,  una  accusatur,  una  agitur  rea^una 
cogitatur,  aola  arguitur  et  cum  conviciis  colitur :  volu- 
bilis,  a  pleriique  vero  et  aeca  etiam  existimaiOy  vagOy 
inconstanSj  incerta^  varia,  indignorumque  fautrix. 
Huic  omnia  feruntur  accepta,  et  in  told  ratione  morta- 
Uum,  sola  utramque  paginam  facit,  Adeoque  obnoxis 
sianus  Sortis  ut  Sors  ipmpro  Deonl^  quo  Deusprobatw 
incertua  <ii.  5.) 


FORTY, /wr,  and  ten.    Four  times  ten. 

}is  was  eueoe /brfv  ^er,  ^at  he  hadde  ^is  dom, 
Aftur  )at  he  mid  bis  folc  lo  y'ls  lond  com. 

H,  Glauenter,  p.  142. 

Id  ^e  3«r  of  grace  a  Jrousend,  &  on  &  ftmrtif  ]re  ^ere, 
bys  kyog  deyde  to  Aueryl,  mony  glad  man  was  ^er«. 

Id.  p.  325. 

Sire,  at  O  word,  if  that  you  list  it  have, 
0  God  me  sa 
Yemannet  Taiej  v.  16829. 


Ye  &hal  ydiyfnniy  pound,  so  God  me  save. 
Chaucer,     The  Chanones 


Our  Swithun  theo  ensues,  of  him  why  ours  I  say, 

ii  that  upon  his  feast,  bis  dedicated  day, 

As  it  in  harvest  haps,  so  plough  anen  note  thereby, 


Th'  ensuing /or/y  days  be  either  wet  or  dry, 
As  that  day  falleth  out. 

Drayton.     Poly^oU/Umy  song  24. 

I  said,  "  If  any  title  be 

Convey'd  by  this,  ah  !  what  doth  it  avail 

To  be  Ktit  furtieth  man  in  an  entail." 

Dortme.    Poewu^  Ltn^B  Diet. 

You  hare  of  mine,  four  Odes  of  Horace,  which  I  have  already 
translated,  another  small  translation  of /4»'/5f  lines  from  Lucretios,  and 
the  whole  story  of  Nisus  and  Eurialus. 

Dryden,     fVorkt,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  23.     Letter  to  Mr.  Ttmaon. 

This  collection,  afler  Sir  Peter's  [Lely]  death  was  sold  by  auctioO} 
which  lasted /or/y  days,  and  produced  '26,000/. 

Walpole.     Anecdotet  of  Painting j  ch.  i.  vol.  iii.  p.  33 


FORUM. 


FORUM,  Lat.  yon^m.     See  Forcnsick. 

Rienzi !  last  of  Romans  I     While  the  tree 
Of  freedom's  wither'd  trunk  puts  forth  a  leaf. 

Even  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be, 
The/orwm'«  champion,  and  the  people's  chief— 
Her  new4>om  Numa  thou,  with  reign,  alas !  too  brief. 

Byron.     Chikle  Harold^*  Pilgrimage^  can.  4. 

Ttios  they  convers'd  on  works  of  ancient  fame, 
Till  to  the  monarch's  bumble  court  they  came. 


There  oxen  sta.rd,  where  palaces  are  rais'd, 
And  bellowing  herds  in  the  proud /orKiM  graz*d 

Pitt.     VirgiL    jfSneid,  book  viii. 

Forum,  as  Varro  maintains,  d  'firendo,  because  people  Dtnrjifl 
brougfht  into  it  their  suits  for  determination  or  their 
goods  for  sale ;  or  from  foras^  because  it  was  in  the 
open  air;  or,  according  to  Isidorus,  either  dfando,  or 
&  PhorontBo,  a  King  of  the  Achivi^  (Orig.  xv.  2.)  quod 
tamen  a  doctis  non  probatur,  as  Rosinus  (^Ant.  Rom, 
ix.  6.)  might  have  contented  himself  with  observtnjr, 
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yiRl'M.  without  citing  Alciattis  and  PblletQS  to  support  him 

w-\^^'  in  his  rejection  of  the  Etymology.  We  need  not  go 
with  Festus  (ad  voc,)  into  the  six  different  meanings  of 
F6rum,  because  three  bf  them  are  plainly  only  various 
applications  of  the  mme  meaning,  one  is  doubtful,  and 
the  two  last  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  word.     The 

[MiOos.  two  grand  distinctions  appear  to  have  been  into  the  Fora 
Chiiia^  which  were  used  as  places  of  popular  assembly, 
either  for  business  or  pleasure,  answering  at  once  the 
purposes  of  an  Exchange,  of  certain  Law  Courts,  and 
of  If ustings ;  and  the  Fora  Fenalia,  which  were  Mar- 
kets. Of  the  last,  but  little  need  be  said.  Each,  for 
the  most  part,  took  its  name  from  the  particular  commo- 
dity which  was  exposed  for  sale  in  it ;  thus  we  read  in 
Rome  of  Boarium  and  Suarium^  (Smithfield,)  of  OH- 
tortifm,  (Covent  Garden,)  Cupedinammt,  (a  confec- 
tionary mart,  which  we  have  not,)  Piscarium,  (Billings- 
?rate,)  PiUorium,  (Mark  Lane,)  and  others,  which 
Onuphrius  Panvinius,  in  all,  has  made  amount  to  no 
less  than  nineteen. 

FrfsCtriii.  The  Fora  Civilia  in  Rome  altogether  were  five. 
The  most  ancient,  and  that  which  is  known,  absolutely, 

l^FjTua).  as  The  Forum,  was  called  also  Feitu^  Latinum,  Roma- 
num.  Magnum.  It  was  set  apart  by  Romulus  and 
Titus  Tatius,  who  cut  down  the  wood,  and  filled  up  the 
marshes  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  held 
Councils  there  in  a  Temple  of  Vulcan  ;  (Dion.  Hal.  ii. 
50.)  afterwards  it  was  adorned  with  porticoes  and 
shops  {ep^euTT^ptoiv  T«  Kal  Tot9  aXXoif  KotrfAoU,  Id.  iii. 
67.)  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who  likewise  apportioned 
parts  of  it  for  private  buildings.  (Liv.  i.  35.)  Many  of 
these  shops,  as  we  learn  from  the  last  cited  Historian, 
(xxvi.  11.)  during  the  lid  Punic  War  were  occupied  by 
Bankers  ;  and  these  (tabemtB  argeniaria.  Goldsmiths' 
Row,  as  an  old  translator  not  unaptly  renders  them,) 
were  put  up  for  sale  by  Hannibal,  while  he  was  linger- 
ing round  the  walls  of  Rome  instead  of  storming  them, 
in  idle  retaliation  for  the  auction  which  had  been  made 
by  her  high-spirited  and  unbroken  citizens,  of  the  very 
ground  on  which  at  that  moment  the  invader^s  tents 
were  pitched.  The  Basilicjb,  which  afterwards  sur- 
rounded it,  did  nut  at  that  time  exist.  {Id.  ibid.  27.)  It 
was  among  the  owners  of  these  argentaritBy  that  the 
Dictator  Papirius  Cursor  distributed  the  splendid  shields 
which  he  had  captured  from  the  Golden  Legion  of  the 
SamniteM,  and  they  were  appropriated  to  the  decoration 
of  the  Forum;  whence  first  arose  a  custom  which  after- 
wards  became  prevalent,  that  the  Forum  should  be 
dressed  with  ornaments  by  the  JEdilen  on  those  days  on 
which,  during  the  Lvdi  Circenscs,  the  iheiisee  conveying 
the  statues  of  the  Gods  passed  through  it.  {Id.  ix.  41.) 
Nearly  40  years  before  the  gift  of  Papirius  Cursor,  an 
elevated  pulpit  {suggeiinm)  in  the  Forum  had  been 
adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  ships  captured  KiAntium^ 
and  the  name  {Rostra)  which  the  consecrated  tribunal 
\iempluin)  of  the  Orators  derived  from  this  decoration, 
is  not  only  connected  with  some  of  the  most  momentous 
portions  of  Roman  story,  but  has  become  an  adopted 
word  in  relation  to  public  speaking,  in  almost  all  the 
languages  of  modern  Europe. 

In  treating  of  the  Forum  as  it  now  is,  we  shall  for 
the  most  part  avoid  mentioning  any  tff  its  ancient  orna- 
ments, of  which  some  traces  do  not  at  present  exist. 
The  field  would  otherwise  become  too  extensive  and  too 
hazardous ;  even  with  this  restriction  we  can  seldom 
plant  our  steps  without  doubt  and  hesitation. 
The  Forum  (as  an  accurate  and   eloquent  writer. 


Campo 
Vaccino. 


Arch  of 
Septimius 
Severus. 
Miscellanies 
Plate  XDI. 
Fig.  1. 


Mr.  Burton,  to  whom  we  shall  be  laigely  indebted  for  our    FORUM, 
account  of  it,  has  remarked  in  his  Description  of  ike 
Antiquities^  8fc.  of  Rome,)  has  now  resumed  that  ap- 
pearance which  Virgil  describes  it  to  have  held  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Trojan  settlers : 

pauim  armmta  videret 
Romanoque  Poro  et  iaiOit  mugire  Carinis. 

Mn.  vtii.  360. 

It  is  called  the  Campo  Faccino,  the  modern  Boarium. 
Its  bounds  cannot  be  distinctly  ascertained,  but  one  of 
its  epithets,  magnum,  must  not  be  interpreted  by  any 
means  with  reference  to  space ;  and  it  may  be  added, 
that  scarcely  one  of  the  antiquities  which  it  contains  is 
undisputed.  Looking  to  the  Soutli-West  from  the  Capi- 
toline  Hill,  the  Arch  of  SepHmius  Severus  may  be 
considered  its  limit  at  the  North-Eastem  angle.  This 
arch  was  erected  about  a.  d.  204,  to  commemorate  two 
triumphs  of  the  Emperor  whose  name  it  bears,  and  of  his 
sons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  over  the  Parthians,  although 
the  name  of  the  latter  Prince  was  erased  from  the  in- 
scription after  his  murder  by  his  brother.  It  is  of 
white  marble,  consisting  of  a  large  central  arch  between 
two  smaller,  opening  into  it  laterally.  On  each  front 
it  is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  of  indifierent  sculpture, 
relating  to  the  Parthian  War,  and  four  fluted  Composite 
columns,  backed  by  the  same  number  of  pilasters.  It 
was  buried  for  nearly  half  its  height,  till  Leo  X.  par- 
tially laid  it  open  ;  but  it  is  to  the  exertions  of  the  last 
Poj>e  that  it  is  indebted  for  its  complete  excavation. 
Almost  adjoining  this  Arch  on  the  North  stands  the 
Church  of  S.  Martino  and  8.  Luca,  better  known  as 
the  last ;  it  has  little  worthv  of  notice,  but  it  has  been 
called  the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Mars,  and  the  Secreiarium 
of  the  Senate.  Next  to  it  sUnds  the  Church  of  ^. 
Adriano,  said  to  have  been  part  of  the  Basilica  of  P. 
ASmilius  by  some,  by  others  the  Temple  of  Saturn  ;  and 
most  probably,  in  truth,  not  being  connected  with  either 
of  them. 

Proceeding  from  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus 
along  the  Fia  Sacra,  at  the  North-Eastern  angle,  just 
without  the  verge  of  the  Forum,  is  the  Temple  of  An- 
toninus and  Faustina,  erected  a.  d.  178  by  M.  Aurelius, 
as  is  commonly  believed,  in  honour  of  his  predecessor, 
and  Faustina  his  own  wife,  the  daughter  of  that  Emperor. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  remains  of  ancient  workmanship 
which,  in  the  main,  cannot  be  disputed,  for  the  inscrip- 
tion still  existing  on  its  frieze  speaks  its  destination ;  and 
yet,  as  each  of  the  Antonini  had  a  wife  named  Faustina, 
it  is  a  matter  of  litigation  whether  the  Temple  belongs 
to  Aurelius  or  Pius.  A  Corinthian  portico,  which  has 
suffered  from  tire,  presents  six  columns  in  front,  and  two 
on  each  side  in  depth ;  and  as  the  Temple  was  not 
peripteral,  these  perhaps  were  all  which  ever  decora'ted 
it,  unless  the  posticum  had  also  its  portico.  Tlie  cornice 
in  front,  and  the  shafts  of  the  pilasters  at  the  sides  have 
perished,  but  the  frieze,  embellished  with  gri^ms  and 
candelabra,  is  well  preserved.  The  portico  is  now 
wholly  excavated,  and  the  height  of  the  columns  with 
their  bases  and  capitals,  which  are  of  white  marble,  is 
46  feet  2  inches.  Part  of  the  ancient  walls  of  the  cella 
on  one  side  is  still  entire,  and  the  Temple  has  been 
dedicated  as  a  Church  to  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda. 
The  Arch  ofFabius,  surnamed  AUobrox,  (Asc.  in  Verr. 
ii.  7.)  by  which  the  Via  Sacra,  inclining  from  that  of 
Titus,  entered  the  Forum,  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
close  to  this  Temple ;  not  a  vestige  of  tnis  remains,  nor 
of  the  Arch  of  Tiberius,  which  perhaps  stood  at  the 
2  N  2 


Fig.  3. 
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Fig.  3. 
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F  O  R  U  M. 


Peace. 


FORUM,    opposite  Western  angle  ;  althoug;h  by  some  it  has  been 
-^--^<.-*^  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  answering  to  the  Arch 

of  Septimius  Severus. 
Temple  of  Just  beyond  stands  the  small  roimd  vestibule  of  the 
Remus.  Church  of  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano^  which  is  variously 
*^"'  **•  attributed  to  a  Temple  of  RenuiJt,  or  of  Quirhiu.%  or  of 
Romiiliis  and  Remus  jointly.  It  was  consecrated  to 
Christian  service  by  Felix  III.  in  530;  and  the  floor 
was  raised  20  feet  above  its  original  level,  in  order  to 
escape  the  damp,  by  Urban  VIII.,  to  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  original  proportions.  A  marble  plan  of 
Rome  was  found  on  arriving  at  the  pavement  of  this 
Temple.  Its  shattered  and  unarranged  fragments  are 
fixed  in  the  walls  of  the  staircase  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Capitol. 
Femple  of  Immediately  adjoining  this  building,  but  somewhat 
in  its  rear,  are  the  three  large  arches  long  known  as  the 
Temple  of  Peace^  but  now  desecrated  by  the  Roman 
Antiquaries,  and  left  almost  without  a  name;  for  few 
admit  that  it  is  the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  Little  of 
it  remains,  but  that  little  is  enough  to  attest  its  former 
magnitude.  Three  brick  vaults  of  different  spans,  the 
largest  not  less  than  75  feet,  present  an  appearance  of 
three  parallel  Chapels,  or  rather  of  a  nave  and  two 
aisles ;  the  middle  vault  retreats  beyond  the  others, 
each  of  which  has  two  rows  of  windows,  three  in 
each  row.  The  ceiling  was  ornamented  with  stucco, 
much  of  which  remains.  A  beautiful  column,  47  feet 
in  height,  was  removed  from  the  interior  of  this  build- 
ing by  Paul  v.,  and  placed  in  front  of  Sta.>  Maria 
Maggiore.  This  Temple,  if  it  be  really  the  Temple  of 
Peace,  stood  in  another  Forum,  the  Forum  Pacts,  built 
by  Vespasianus,  of  which  it  is  the  only  vestige.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Procopius,  {de  Bello  Goth.  iv.  and  by 
Symmachus.  x.  Ep.  78.)  and  the  Forum  which  it  orna- 
mented was  one  of  the  wonders  which  astonished 
Constans  on  his  entering  Rome,  as  we  learn  firom 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  (xvi.  10.)  notwithstanding  the 
pains  taken  by  Accursius  to  alter  the  genuine  reading. 

Passing  on,  though  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Fon/si, 

and  within  the  course  of  the  Via  Sacra,  we  arrive  at 

^■'g-  6.,         the  Church  of  Sta,  Francesca,   which  is  supposed  to 

stand  on  the  vestibule  of  Nero's  Golden  House  ;  and  to 

mark  the  spot  on  which  Simon  Magus  fell  at  the  prayer 

of  St.    Peter.     (See    Flying.)      Beyond    this    stand 

two  Chapels  adjoining  each  other,   with    semicircular 

rciiple  of     Tribunes,  the  Temple  of  Vemis  and  Rome,  one  of  the 

Venus  and    most  magnificent  works  of  Hadrian,  and  designed  by 

Hornet  iiis  own  hand,  though  far  more  disgraceful  to  him  on 

*'»•    •  account   of  the  bloody   and    ruthless  jealousy   which 

l)unished  with  death  the  unfavourable  criticism  passed 

upon  it  by  Apollodorus.*  than  reputable  to  him  for  its 

architectural  merit.     Dion  Cassius  has  described  it,  and 

given  its  proportions.     It  was  peripteral,  535  feet  in 

length,  321  in  width. 

Crossing  now  in   a  South-Easterly  direction  away 

MetaSiid.ms  from  the  Colosseum,  we  pass  the  remains  of  the  Meta 

*"'?•  ^  Sudans,  a  Fountain  resembling  in  its  conical  shape  one 

of  the  Metce  in  the  Circus,  and  termed  Sudans,  as  we 

are  assured,  from   its  discharge   of   water.     A  street 

leading  from  it  to  the  Arch  of^  Titus  was  called    Ficus 

Sandaliarius,  (an  epithet  of  Apollo,)  the  resort  of  the 

Booksellers.  (A.  Gellius,  xviii.  4.)     The  Meta  Sudans 

Arch  of        is  in  front  of  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  erected  by  the 

Fig.  9. n 

•  Sec   HisTORicAi.  hND  Biographical  Divi';tov,  Hadrianus. 
vol.  X.  p.  673. 


Senate  in  honourof  that  Emperor's  victory  over  Maxen-  rORCi 
tins.  This  stands  between  the  Palatine  and  Caplian  Hills,  ^^^ v* 
and  consists,  like  that  of  Severus,  of  one  central  arch, 
between  two  smaller,  which  do  not  in  this  instance  open 
into  the  largest.    Each  front  has  four  Corinthian  pillars, 
each  surmounted  by  a  statue  ;  seven  of  these  are  cA'Giallo 
Antico,  a  marble  no  longer  known.     Clement  VIII.  re- 
moved the  eighth  to  match  another  in  the  Lateran  Basilica, 
and  supplied  its   place  with  a  column  of  white  marble. 
All  are  now  so  discoloured  that  the  difference  is  scarcely 
perceived.      They  measure  29^  feet  in  height.     Ihese, 
together  with   18  bas-reliefs,  (10  in  the  attic  and  eight 
medallions,)  were   plundered   from  an  Arch  of  Tr«jan, 
supposed  to  have  stood  in  his  Forum;  and  they  are  in 
a  far  higher  taste  of  sculpture  than  the  later  workman- 
ship.    The  soil  round  the  Arch  was  excavated  in  1804, 
and  the  labour  was  repaid  mit  only  by  the  restoration 
of  this  monument  to  its  original  proportions,  but  by 
the    discovery    of   part   of  the    pavement    of  the   Via 
Trivmphalis,     There  is  a  staircase  leading  to  its  top. 

The  Arch  of  Titus  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  that  of  ;\rc'cd 
Constantine,  and  stands  at  the  Eastern  foot  of  the  Pala-  Tnu. 
tine  Hill.  Though  less  than  that  Arch,  or  the  other  of  ^'c  ^* 
Septimius  Severus,  (for  it  has  only  one  Arch,)  and 
though  more  dilapidated  than  those,  it  is  still  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  models  of  Architecture  remaining  in 
Rome.  It  was  erected  by  the  Senate  after  the  death  oi 
Titus,  to  commemorate  the  Triumph  on  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem.  Two  only  of  the  eight  Composite  coIuidds 
which  adorned  it  are  remaining  entire,  and  these  are  on 
the  front  opposite  to  the  Colosseum. ;  the  other  front  is 
entirely  defaced.  The  bas-reliefs  on  the  interior  slides 
of  the  Arch  are  works  of  great  curiosity,  as  they  repre- 
sent the  spoils  of  the  Jewish  Temple;  they  have  pro- 
voked a  deluge  of  learning  from  Reland  in  a  Treatise 
de  Spoliis  Templi  Hierosoiymitani  in  Ar  u,  Ss'c.  They 
were  not  visible,  from  the  accumulation  of  soil,  till  the 
time  of  Sextus  IV.,  but  there  is  now  a  passage  under 
the  Arch  (for  all  but  Jews,  who  are  still  said  to  avoid 
it)  on  a  level  with  the  ancient  pavement.  Above  the 
Arch  is  a  chamber,  constructed  perhaps  to  lighten  the 
masonry. 

Moving  Northward  past  the  wall  of  the  Orti  Far-  Fig 
nesiani,  which   occupy  the  Palatine  Hill,  we  come  to 
the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Liberatrice,  near  which  the  F:g.] 
Ciceroni  place  the  Laais  Curtius, — so  effectually  closed 
by  the  glorious  leap  that  no  eye  can  discover  its  traces  ; 
by  the  side  of  it  also  they  fix  the  Lupercal   the  spot 
on  which  the  royal  twins  were  nourished  by  the  wolf. 
We  arrive  now  at  the  North-Eastem  foot  of  the  Pala-  7,^^ 
tine  Hill,  and  to  that  part  of  the  Forum  formerly  called  Jupu 
Velia.     Here  three  white  marble   Corinthian  columns  ^^J^" 
support  a  small  portion  of  frieze  and  cornice.     Their   '«' 
height  is  nearly  50  feet,  the    breadth    of  the    flutings 
eight  inches.     "  Nothing  in  Rome."  says  Mr.  Burton, 
"  is  so  much  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  an  idea  of  the 
magnificence  of  ancient  architecture  ;*'  and  no  one  who 
has  ever  glanced  at  any  Picture  or  Print  of  the  Campo 
Vaccino,   can   have   forgotten    the   columns    of  which 
Jupiter  Stator  was  long  in  undisputed  possession.  They 
have  since  been  attributed  to  a  Temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux ;  to  a  Bridge  of  Calii^ula  ;  to  the  Curia  ;  perhaps 
to  other  buildings  ;  and  latterly,  and  more  generally,  a 
hypothesis    of    Nardini    has    been    revived,    that  they 
formed  part  of  the  Comitium.    Whatever  was  the  build- 
ing to  which  in  truth  they  belonged,  great  violence  must 
have  been  used  in  order  to  etfect  its  destruction  ;  for 
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some  of  the  blocks  of  which  the  shafls  are  composed, 
have  been  fio  wrenched  as  to  break  the  continuity  of  the 
fluting.  A  lofty  brick  wall  adjoining,  and  skirting  the 
Palatrae  Hill,  is  called  the  Curia. 

The  Church  of  8.  Teodoro  (.S ,  Toto)  is  at  the  South- 
western angle  of  the  Fontm.  ft  is  circular,  quite  plain 
in  the  interior,  and  without  any  external  architectural 
pretension.  Tradition  makes  it  built  by  Tatius  as  a  Tem- 
ple of  Romulus^  on  the  very  spot  which  produced  the  Pi- 
cus  RwninaUs,  under  which  the  founders  of  Rome  were 
discovered  by  their  foster  nurse ;  and  which  grew  within 
the  area  of  the  Comitinm.  (Tac.  Ann,  xiti.  53.)  The  bra- 
zen Wolf,  now  in  the  Capitol,  and  supposed  to  be  that 
which  I*ivy  mentions,  (23.)  is  believed  to  have  been  found 
in  this  Temple;  it  certainly  was  kept  in  it  till  the 
XVIth  century ;  and  one  of  the  tutelary  properties  of  the 
Pagan  Romulus  has  been  tran<tferred  in  after  times  to 
the  Poplfth  Toto.  Women  still  bear  their  sickly  chil- 
dren to  the  shrine  of  the  Saint,  as  they  were  once  wont 
to  present  them  before  the  Hero. 

We  cross  now  to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  still  con- 
tinning-  on  the  West  of  the  Forum.  Here  remain  eight 
punite  Ionic  columns,  six  in  front,  one  in  depth  on 
each  side.  They  measure  forty-three  feet  eight  inches 
in  hei^t.  An  inscription  on  the  architrave  records 
that  the  Temple  to  which  it  belongs  was  restored  after 
haring  been  destroyed  by  Bre.  Although  this  building 
was  nearly  perfect  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  XVth 
century,  for  Poggio,  who  wrote  at  that  time,  states  that 
the  whole  of  the  oeUa^  and  part  of  the  portico,  were  then 
bamed  to  make  lime,  and  that  the  pillars  were  thrown 
down  after  he  became  a  resident  in  Rome,  (De  varietate 
Foriunm  apud  Sallengre  i.  501.)  the  name  of  it  is  a 
matter  of  dispute.  It  wag  long  called  the  Temple  of 
Concord  ;  but  the  site  of  that  Temple  having  been  in- 
disputably discovered  (as  inscriptions  prove)  by  recent 
excavation,  a  little  more  to  the  East,  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Capitol,  the  former  Temple  is  now  attributed  to 
Fortune  ;  upon  more  than  usually  reasonable  antiqua- 
rian ai^guments.  A  Temple  of  that  Goddess  certainly 
stood  near  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  to  which  we 
next  approach,  and,  as  we  know  from  Zosimus,  whs 
burned  in  the  time  of  Maxentius. 

Eastward  are  three  fluted  Corinthian  columns  of 
great  size*  lour  feet  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  48 
ia  height ;  they  have  been  recently  cleared  to  their  base 
from  the  earth  which  once  neariy  touched  their  capitals, 
'lliat  part  of  the  fneze  which  remains  is  richly  decorated 
with  sacrificial  emblems ;  they  are  ascribed  to  a  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Tonant,  founded  by  Augustus,  to  comme- 
morate his  escape  from  a  thunderbolt,  which  killed  the 
torchbearer  who  was  preceding  his  lectica,  while  he 
was  travelling  by  night  on  his  Cantabrian  expedition. 
(Suet.  Aug.  29.) 

Not  far  from  this  Temple,  and  almost  in  front  of  it, 
stands  a  single  column,  which  probably  has  given  rise 
to  the  most  beautiful  Sonnet  in  our  language.*  An 
exeavarion  made  round  its  base  by  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  in  1816,  discovered  an  inscription,  which 
stated  that  a  gilt  statue  had  been  placed  on  its  summit 
in  608,  to  the  Emperor  Phocas,  by  Smaragdus,  Exarch 
of  Italy.  The  column  itself,  from  its  workmanship,  is 
probably  much  older. 

The  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Concord^  which  we 
have  just  mentioned,  have  been  exposed  between  the 
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Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  and  the  Arch  of  Septimlus   FORUM. 
Severus,  to  which,  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  Forum^  ^^— *v^*^ 
we  now  return.     They  extend  under  the  old  tower  at 
the  comer  of  the  Campidoglio,  at  an  angle  of  the 
modem  footway  {Scala  Cordonaid)  which  leads  to  it 
firom  the  Forum,    This  site  was  assigned  to  this  Temple 
by  the  author  of  the  Ordo  Romanus^  in  the  Xllth  cen- 
tury,  (Avet,   Benedict,   ap.  Mab.    143,   p.    51.)   and 
also  by  the  author  of  the  Tract  de  mirabilibut  Roma 
(ap.  Montfaucon,  Diar,  Italic,  xx.) 

On  the  descent  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Forum,  at  the 
back  of  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Sevems,  stand  also  one 
of  the  most  ancient  works  of  regal  Rome,  the  Mamertine  Mamertine 
PrisoM.  They  were  built  by  Ancus  Martins,  (Liv.  i.  P"*ons. 
S3.)  of  huge,  uncemented  stones.  Servius  Tullius 
added  subterranean  cells,  which  received  his  name. 
(TuUianum.)  These  squalid  dungeons  are  still  visible  \ 
they  consist  of  two  apartments,  one  above  th<s  other, 
without  any  means  of  entrance  except  by  a  smaU  hole 
in  the  roof  of  the  uppermost,  approached  by  the  Scalm 
Gemoniee  ;  and  their  whole  appearance  amply  justifies 
the  description  given  by  Sallust,  when  he  mentions  one 
of  them  as  the  place  in  which  Lentulus  was  confined 
and  executed,  incultu,  ienebfi»,  odore,  fceda  atque  terri- 
bills  fjuH  fades.  (Bell.  Cat.  55.)  Jugurtha  was  another 
of  the  distinguished  prisoners  who  tenanted  these  horrid 
walls,  and  found  a  lingering  death  within  therri,  (P'ti*. 
in  Mario.)  and  tradition  has  a<«serted  that  they  were 
the  prison  of  St.  Ptter.  A  pillar  to  which  he  was 
chained,  and  a  well  which  miraculously  appeared  for 
the  baptism  of  his  gaolers,  are  still  shown.  The  prison 
itself,  and  a  chapel  in  front,  are  consecrated  to  the 
Apostle,  (in  Carcere,)  and  above  it  is  the  Church  of 
S.  Giuseppe  de*  Falegnano.  Over  against  these  prisons, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  Forum,  is 
a  small  portion  of  the  ancient  Tahulariumy  or  Record  Tabulariura. 
Office,  now  serving  as  a  foundation  to  Xh^  Palazzo 
Senatorio.  In  the  interior  is  a  vaulted  chamber^  with 
several  arches  and  a  Doric  frieze. 

The  name' Mamertine,  Mr.  Burton  remarks,  has  not 
been  traced  beyond  the  eariy  Christian  Martyrologies. 
There  was  an  ancient  family,  Mamertini;  descended 
from  a  son  of  Numa,  who  was  so  called  ;  and  '^  people 
of  Campania  are  also  known  as  Mamertini  )  but  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  link  by  which  either*  of  these 
are  connected  with  the  Priscm.  See  an  ingenious  con- 
jecture  on  this  point  by  Mr.  Burton,  (ut  sup.  31.) 

Three  ascents  formerly  led  from  the  Fortim  to  the  Ascenu 
Capitol :  one,  that  of  the  Gradits  Rupis  Ta^peta,  a  ' 
flight  of  100  steps  from  the  Western  extremity;  a 
second,  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  the  two  branches 
of  which  united  behind  the  Temple  of  Forttfn^  ;  and 
a  third,  the  Clivus  AsylU  by  which  the  triomphal  pro- 
cessions passed  under  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Sevems, 
and  proceeded  upwards,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  modern 
ascent,  to  the  Intermontium,  or  space  between  the  two 
summits,  the  Tarpeian  and  the  Capitol,  whereon  Ro- 
mulus established  his  Asylum. 

These  are  all  the  existing  remains  of  the  Forum 
Romanum  ;  many  more  perhaps  may  her^fter  be  dis- 
covered, if  the  excavations  proceed  systematitally ;  but 
the  area  is  dwcribed  at  present  as  offcrii>g  an  unsijp^htly 
heap  of  irregular  hillocks,  from  soil  thrown  up  and  not 
removed,  so  that  it  is  a  mere  chance  whttthei^'the  anti- 
quities which  are  so  diligently  sought,  may  be  exposed 
to  light,  or  be  destined  to  slumber  under  a'teddubled 
covering.     Though  much  open  space  in  the  .Fbrtim 
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mast  have  been  left  for  public  meetings,  yet  it  by  no 
means  appears  that  the  area  was  clear  from  buildings; 
and  of  these  there  are  now  few  traces.  Its  limits  are 
AS  little  known ;  and  of  its  form  all  that  can  be  ascer- 
tained is,  that  it  was  oblong,  the  breadth  being  about 
two-thirds  of  its  length.  In  this  the  Romans  differed 
from  the  Greeks ;  the  o7t>pa  "of  the  latter  people  being 
square.  (Vitnivius,  v.  1.) 

We  shall  conclude  this  brief  account  of  existing  re- 
mains by  a  still  briefer  notice  of  some  of  the  buildings 
which  once  stood  within  the  Forum,  and  which  we 
have  not  named  above.  This  we  shall  borrow  from  the 
able  abridgement  of  Nardini,  given  by  Mr.  Cramer  in 
his  Geographical  and  Historical  deacription  of  Ancient 
Italy.  On  the  Eastern  side  the  Argentariae  and  other 
»hops  were  called  Tahemm  NovtB,  and  somewhere 
among  them  occurred  the  catastrophe  of  Virginia. 
(Liv.  iii.  18.)  The  Rostra  were  first  placed  opposite 
the  middle  of  the  South  side  of  the  Forum,  near  the 
Comitium,  (Varro,  de  Ling,  Lai.  iv.  32.)  Julius  Csesar 
removed  them  close  under  the  Palatine  HilL»  near  the 
South- West  angle.  (Dio  Cass.  43,  and  56.)  The 
Curia  which  stood  above,  and  was  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  was  built  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  whence  it 
was  called  Hoatilia.  (Varro,  loc,  cit.)  Sylla  repaired 
it,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  when  the  body  of  Clo- 
dius  was  burned  in  it  (Cic.  pro  Mil,  33.)  Augustus 
rebuilt  and  called  it  Julia,  (Dio  Cass.  loc.  cit.  et  47.) 
a  name,  however,  iwhich  did  not  wholly  supersede  that 
by  which  it  had  been  first  known.  Almost  behind  it 
(Liv.  i.  36.)  stood  the  Comitium,  a  space  of  ground 
elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  Forum,  appropriated  first 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Curue,  afterwards  to  the  trial  of 
Civil  causes,  (Varro,  loe,  cit.)  and  under  the  Emperors 
to  public  executions.  (Suet.  Dom.  8;  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  11.^ 
Tliis  area  was  not  roofed  till  u.  c.  542.  (Liv.  xxvii.  36.) 
Connected  with  the  Comitium  were  the  Gr€ecostam,  or 
hall  of  waiting  for  foreign  Ambassadors,  (Varro,  ut  sup) 
burned  at  the  same  time  with  the  Curia,  (Plin.  xxxiii.  1,) 
and  rebuilt  by  Antoninus  Pius.  (Capitolinus,  8.)  A 
Senaculum,  for  occasional  extraordinary  meetings  of  the 
Senate;  the  Basilica  ofOpimius;  and  a  small  Temple 
of  Concord,  (Varro,  ut  sup.)  built  by  C.  Flavins.  (Liv. 
ix.  46.)  To  the  South-East  of  it  stood  the  Basilica 
Porcia,  built  by  Porcius  Cato  when  Consul,  u.  c.  564, 
and  thought  to  be  the  earliest  of  those  edifices  which 
was  raised  in  Rome. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill  stood  a  Temple  of 
the  Penates,  traditionally  said  to  have  been  brought  by 
iEneas  from  Troy.  (Dion.  Hal.  i.  68  ;  Varro,  iv.  8.)  It 
was  burned  in  the  time  of  Nero.  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  41.) 
Here  also  was  some  spot,  but  whethA*  marked  by  buildr 
ings  or  quarries  is  uncertain,  known  as  Sub  veteribvs, 
perhaps  in  opposition  to  the  Novm  tabem<B,  A  Temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux  stood  near  the  Fountoin  ofJuiuma, 
(Ovid.  Fast,  i.  705.)  and  close  by  was  a  Slave  market, 
(Seneca,  Sap.  non  cad.  injus.l^.)  and  a  Temple  of  Julius 
Cassar,  (Ovid,  de  Pont.  ii.  2.)  which  Dion  Cassius  places 
on  the  spot  which  bore  the  Dictator's  funeral  pile.  (47.) 

On  this  Western  side  the  Forum  had  four  outlets : 
1.  Vicus  Jugarius,  from  an  altar  of  Juno  Juga,  who  pre- 
sided over  marriages,  (Festus,  ad  toe.)  which  passed  at 
the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  and  terminated  at  the  Porta 
Carmentalis,  In  this  stood  the  house  of  the  demagogue 
Sp.  Maelins,  which  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its 
site  known  by  the  name  JEquimalium,  (Liv.  iv.  16.) 
Alter  he  had  been  killed  by  Ahala  Servilius.     2.  Vicus 


Tuscus,  nearer  the  Palatine,  leading  from  the  Forum  io  Fi)Rl')i 
the  Velabrum^  and  thence  to  the  Circus  Maximus.  It  ^^v^^ 
was  originally  the  abode  of  certain  Etruscan  settlers, 
and  in  the  Augustan  times  had  become  a  trading  dis- 
trict, as  we  know  from  Horace.  (Sat.  ii.  3,  228.^  8. 
Via  Nova,  parallel  to  the  last.  In  this  was  a  Temple 
of  Aius  Locutius,  the  deification  of  that  warning  voice 
which  announced  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  (Liv.  v.  50,) 
4.  A  branch  of  the  Via  Sacra,  which  wound  round  the 
Palatine,  and  ascended  it  by  a  path  called  the  Clivus 
Sacer  ;  here  stood  the  house  which  Poplicola  removed 
from  its  ofiensive  station  on  the  Velian  summit  of  the 
Palatine,  and  placed  on  a  spot  afterwards  occupied  by 
a  Temple  of  Viceepota.  (Victory,)  (Liv.  ii.  7.) 

Close  to  the  Temple  of  Concord,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Climu  Capitolinus,  stood  a  Temple  of  Saturn,  (Dion. 
Hal.  vi.  1 ;  Varro,  iv.  7  ;  Liv.  xli.  27.)  aflerwards  used 
as  a  Treasury,  (Mac.  Sat  i.  8.)  and  below  it,  in  the 
area  of  the  Forum,  was  the  Millianum  Aureum,  the 
standard  from  which  the  distance  to  the  City  gates  was 
reckoned  ;  (Plin.  iii.  5.)  this  was  dug  out  of  the  soil  in 
1823.  Within  the  area,  although  their  sites  cannot 
be  determined^  stood  the  Gradus  Aurelii,  a  Praetorian 
Court,  (Cic.  pro  Flacc.  28;  pro  CluenUo,  34.)  the 
Pita  Horatii,  which  bore  the  spoils  of  the  three  Alban 
brothers,  (Liv.  i.  26.)  the  Column  of  C.  Menius, 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  5.)  the  Rostral  Column  of  Duilius,  (ibid.) 
the  Puteal  Libonis,  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  18  )  and  a  statue  of 
Marsyas,  (Id.  Sat,  i.  6,  119.)  the  two  last  being  well 
known  haunts  of  money-lenders ;  three  Arches  of  Janus, 
of  equally  evil  fame,  (Id.  Ep.  i.  1,  54  ;  Sat.  ii.  8,  8.) 
and  the  Temple  of  the  same  God,  which  has  become  a 
byword  for  Peace  or  War.  Beside  these  were  count- 
less statues.  The  third  Volume  of  Graevius's  Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum  Romanarum  is  rich  in  Treatises  illustra- 
tive of  the  topography  of  the  Forum.  It  contains  S. 
Rufiis,  and  P.  Victor,  each  de  Regionibus  Urbis  ;  Man- 
liani  i{om<e  Topographia;  Onuphrii  Panvinii  ^«/t^« 
Urbut  Imago;  Pancirolli  and  Fabricii  Urbis  Romet 
descriptio;  and  Donati  i2oma  vetux  ac  recens  ;  the  plates 
to  which  last  work  are  among  the  most  pleasing  illustra- 
tions of  the  Eternal  City  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  Church  of  S.  Adriano,  of  which  we  have  above 
spoken,  is  named  in  tribus  Forvt,  (it  has  been  called 
in  tribus  Fatis  ;  if  this  title  be  not  a  corruption  of  the 
other  name,  it  arises  from  a  Temple  of  the  three  Fates, 
which  is  said  to  have  adjoined  it,)  from  its  neighbour- 
hood to  that  which  we  have  already  described,  and  those 
of  Julius  and  Augustus  Ceesar.  Both  of  these  were  to  the 
East  of  the  Forum  Romamrm.  The  Forum  of  Julius  Forum  of 
was  built  by  him  at  the  time  in  which  he  was  canvass-  J"""* 
ing,  after  the  death  of  Clodius,  for  a  joint  Conmilship  ^^q. 
with  Pompey,  and,  careless  of  expense,  was  lavishing 
boundless  wealth  in  hope  of  popularity.  Its  founda- 
tions were  laid  in  plunder,  as  Suetonius  tells  U9^  Forum 
de  manubiis  inchoarit,  and  the  area  upon  which  it  was 
erected  cost  the  incredible  sum  of  if  800,000.  ;  super 
H.  S.  millies.  (Jul.  26.)  Within  it  he  built  a  Tempk 
of  Venus  Genetrix,  distinguished  bv  her  statue  and  one 
also  of  Cleopatra.  (Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  102.)  Tlic 
site  of  this  Forum  is  iiow  covered  with  streets  and 
buildings,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  extended  from  the 
back  of  the  Church  of  S.  Adnano  on  the  North,  to  thai 
of  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano  on  the  South  ;  and  in  the 
court  of  tlie  Convent  belonging  to  the  latter  some 
massive  walls  still  bear  its  name.     Among  the  other 
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ma^fieences  of  Julius  we  read  in  Fliny,  (xW.  6.)  thai 
during  his  Dictatorship  he  exhibited  Gladiators  in  the 
Foruniy  {Romanum^)  having  covered  the  whole  of  it 
with  awnings,  (carbasino  veto,)  and  the  Via  Scura  in 
the  same  manner  from  his  own  house,  that  of  the  Pon- 
Hfox  MamnuM  in  this  street,  (Sueton.  46.)  across 
to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol.  This  extravagance  was 
repeated  by  Marceilus,  the  nephew  of  Augustus,  during 
his  .£dileship,  without  the  exhibition  of  Games,  and 
aolely  out  of  compliment  to  the  Lawyers  and  their 
Clients,  ut  moIuMus  litiganta  conMerenL  How  dis- 
similar, adds  the  g^at  Naturalist,  were  the  morals  of 
the  Censor  Cato,  who  was  so  anxious  to  prevent  legal 
disputation,  that  he  cordially  wished  the  Forum  had 
been  paved  with  sharp,  jagged  stones !  {muricibus.) 

The  Forum  of  Augustus  was  built  by  that  Prince 
because  the  increase  of  population,  and  consequently  of 
suitors,  rendered  two  insufficient  for  their  purposes.  It 
was  adorned  with  a  Temple  of  Man  UUor^  in  which  all 
deliberations  concerning  War  were  conducted.  (Suet. 
Aug.  29.)  Notwithstanding  his  despotism,  the  will  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  Roman  World  was  less  powerful 
than  an  English  Act  of  Parliament  This  latter  can 
obtain  any  private  property  for  public  purposes,  by 
giving  its  estimated  value  to  the  owner.  Augustus  was 
compelled  to  narrow  the  limits  of  his  Forum  from  the 
fear  of  trenching  upon  the  existing  rights  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  householders.  Forum  angustius  ferity  non  ausus 
aiorquere  fonenoribus  projeimoM  domoi,  {Id.  ib.  56.) 
Yet  Pliny  raentiosis  it  among  the  Wonders  of  Rome, 
(xxxvi .  24.)  Its  porticoes  were  richly  decorated  with 
statues,  (Larapridius,  At.  Severus,  28.)  and  its  accredited 
walls  may  still  be  found  at  the  back  of  the  Church  of 
S^.  Martino  and  Luca,  Spartianus  (19.)  adds,  that  it 
was  restored  by  Hadrian.  We  must  not  omit  that 
Pliny  has  assured  us  that  the  timber  used  in  building 
this  Forum  was  felled  at  the  rising  of  the  Dog-star,  a 
constellation  which  should  be  diligently  observed  by  all 
who  wish  to  escape  the  dry  rot.  (xvi.  74.) 

The  Forum  of  Trajan  was  designed  by  Apollodorus. 
It  stands  between  the  Capitoline  and  Quirinal  Hills,,  at 
the  N^orth-West  foot  of  the  latter.  Within  its  circuit 
was  a  Palace,  Gymnasium,  Library,  Triumphal  Arch, 
and  Porticoes,  many  erf"  them  ornamented  with  eques- 
trian Statues  and  military  ensigns  gilt,  and  furnished  by 
the  spoils  of  theDacians.  (A.GeUius,xiii.  24;  Paus.v.l2.) 
Alexander  Sevenis,  who  appears  to  have  been  very  fond 
of  the  Arts,  increased  the  number  of  its  Statues;  and 
it  retained  its  splendour  to  a  much  later  date  than 
many  other  of  the  wonders  of  Rome.  Ammianus  Mar- 
eellinus,  when  describing  the  astonishment  which  the 
Emperor  Constans  expressed  at  his  first  sight  of  it,  a.  d. 
S56,  appears  to  labour  for  language  which  may  be  ade- 
quate to  his  turgid  conceptions ;  and  speaks  not  a  little 
inflatedly  of  this  mngularem  nd>  omm  ccdo  Hructuram 
.  .  •  eiiam  numinum  assensione  mirabilem:  of  its 
giganie09  oontexiut  .  .  .  nee  reUttu  ineffabiles^  nee  rur- 
titf  mortoHbuM  appetendoa.  The  only  thing  which  the 
Emperor  imagined  he  could  possibly  equal  in  it,  was  the 
statoe  of  the  horse  carrying  Trajan,  which  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  Court  Yet  even  in  this  hope  he  was 
checked  by  Hormisda,  a  Persian  Prince  to  whom  he 
had  granted  an  asylum:  Ante^  Imperator^  siabulum 
tale  condi  juhdoy  n  vales;  Equus^  quern  fabricare  dig- 
ponet,  Ua  late  succedat  ut  iUe  quern  videmua.  A  second 
bonHnoi  of  Hormisda,  who  plainly  was  a  man  of  wit, 
is  not  so  generally  known  as  the  last,  although  it  is  re-  ' 


eorded  by  Amnriaoas  MaToeHimia  in  the  next  line.  His  FORUM, 
consolation  when  he  reflected  that  there  was  but  one  ^^»v«^ 
Rome  was.  Id  ionium  tiiri  placume^  quod  didkmet  ibi 
quoque  hominei  wiori,  (xvi.  10,)  for  so  we  receive  and 
understand  the  passage  in  spite  of  the  perverse  maiginal 
conjectine  of  some  one  who  was  blind  to  its  delicacy — 
dupUcuisae — ^and  the  perverser  approbation  of  this  read- 
ing by  Valesius,  who  assures  us  that  oer^  €i^»«<av  habei 
elegantem,  Cassiodoms  yet  later,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Vlth  century,  speaks  thus  glowingly,  although  we 
do  not  quite  understand  him,  of  TVajan  s  Forum^  TVo- 
jani  Forum  vd  sub  assiduitate  videre  miraaUum  esL 
{Ckron,  vii.  6.)  Pausanias  (v.  12.)  mentions  among  its 
richest  ornaments  two  statues,  one  of  Nicomedes,  King 
of  Bithynia,  in  ivory,  another  of  Augustus  in  natural 
electrum,  (could  this  be  amber?)  found,  although 
rarely,  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  He  carefoUy  distin^ 
guishes  it  from  the  artificial  dec^rufn,  a  mixed  metal  of 
gold  and  silver. 

Hie  Column  :n  this  Forum^  which  still  remains,  was  Piilv  of 
another  work  of  Apollodorus,  constructed  a  year  afierthe  Trajaii. 
Forum  itself,  in  commemoration  of  the  Emperor^s  two 
Dadan  campaigns.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  fluted  at  the 
neck,  and  its  height  from  the  ground  to  the  capital  115  feet 
7  inches,  the  base  bang  20  feet  square,  and  17  feet  11 
inches  high ;  on  the  summit  is  a  pedestal  for  the  statue 
which  it  bears,  eight  feet  six  inches  high.  The  shaf^  is 
covered  with  bas-reliefs  ascending  in  23  spirals  from  top 
to  bottom.  They  represent  Trajan  s  Daciaa  achievements, 
and  comprise  in  all  about  2500  figures,  that  of  the  Em- 
peror himself  being  repeated  more  than  50  times.  The 
lowest  figures  are  about  two  feet  high,  but  both  the 
figures  and  the  spirals  increase  as  they  ascend,  till  under 
the  capital  they  are  nearly  double  the  beigfht  of  those 
above  the  base.  Eight  blocks  of  marble  are  used  ia  the 
base,  23  in  the  shaft,  one  in  the  capital,  and  one  above 
it.  A  statue  of  Trajan  originally  surmounted  it,  and 
the  ashes  of  the  Emperor  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  placed  in  a  golden  ball,  awrea  pUa^ 
(not  a  grolden  spear  as  a  modem  tourist  has  blun 
deringly  translated  the  words,)  in  the  hand  of  this 
image,  though  Cassiodoms  buries  them  in  a  golden  urn 
at  the  base  of  the  Pillar.  {Chron.  1.)  The  head  was 
found  in  the  mbbish  at  the  bottom  ;  the  feet  were  re- 
maining in  the  time  of  Sextiis  V.,  who  planted  on  them 
a  gilt,  bronze  image  of  St.  Peter  in  1587.  Within  the 
shafl  winds  a  spiral  staircase  of  184  steps,  lighted  by 
43  windows.  The  bas-reliefs,  which  copiously  eluci- 
date the  Roman  military  costume,  were  engraved  on 
a  Lar^  scale,  and  described  by  Fr.  Alfonso  Ciacono  in 
his  Jflist,  utriusque  Belli  Dacici  in  Col,  Traj.  expresH, 
1616.  This  work,  which  is  very  interesting  as  regards 
its  main  subject,  is  curious  also  as  containing  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  legend  which  states  tiiat  Gregory  the  Great 
redeemed  the  soul  of  Trajan  by  his  prayers.  (Johan. 
Sarisburiensis ;  Dante,  Purg.  x.  73,  Parad.  xx.  45.) 
Fabretti  in  1683  produced  Syntagma  de  Columna  Tra- 
jani ;  and  drawings  of  the  whole  series  of  bas-reliefs, 
by  no  less  a  hand  than  that  of  Giulio  Romano,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Modena  (Burton, 
Rome^  167,  &c.  where  the  Author's  own  remarks  on  the 
bas-reliefs  may  be  advantageously  consulted.) 

The  soil,  till  the  time  of  Sextus  V.,  rose  aboTVe  the 
pedestal  of  this  column.  Recent  excavations  have 
penetrated  to  the  level  of  the  Forum  which  surrounded 
it,  and  which  is  paved  with  marble.  The  thickness  of 
this  pavement  proves  that  the  area  covered  by  it  was 
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FORUM,  nnce  roofed.  PaTementa  under  cover  are  an  inch  and 
^^^v^M^  a  half  thick  ;  those  exposed  to  the  weather  four  inches. 
An  area  of  considerable  extent  has  now  been  cleared, 
and  four  rows  of  granite  columns  are  displayed,  all 
broken  off  about  eight  feet  from  their  base ;  they  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Bibliotheca  Ulpiana, 
(Aul.  Gellius,  xiii.  24.) 

The  Forum  which  bears  the  name  of  Nerva  was 
commenced  by  Domitian,  (Suet  Dom.  5.)  completed 
by  Nerva,  and  still  further  adorned  by  Alexander 
Severus.  (Lampridius,  28.)  It  was  called  Transi- 
torium  or  Pervium^  (Aur.  Victor,  Nerva,}  because  from 
its  central  position  it  communicated  with  the  others. 
Its  site  appears  to  have  been  between  the  Forum 
of  Julius  and  the  Western  foot  of  the  Viminal 
Hill.  Part  of  its  boundary  wall,  composed  of  large 
masses  of  squared  but  uncemented  free-stone,  of  great 
height  and  nearly  150  paces  in  length,  still  remains. 
An  ugly,  irregular  Arch,  Arco  dei  Pantaniy  (Arch  of 
the  Marshes,)  half  buried  in  the  soil,  opens  through 
it;  and  close  to  this  Arch  stand  three  beautiful 
Corinthian  columns,  58  feet  in  height,  with  their 
fluted  architrave  richly  ornamented,  of  Parian  mar- 
ble. They  are  attributed  to  a  Temple  of  Nerva  built  by 
Trajan.  Behind  these  columns  rises  the  Convent  of  the 
Numiaio^  with  its  lofly  brick  tower.  Still  nearer  the 
Forum  Romanum  are  two  yet  more  beautiful  Corin- 
thian columns,  1 1  feet  in  circumference,  but  so  deeply 
buried  that  their  height  can  only  be  conjectured.  They 
support  a  magnificent  entablature,  decorated  with  oma- 
naments  characteristic  of  Minerva,  of  whom  there  is  a 
sutue  on  the  attic;  the  Temple  therefore  bears  her 
name. 

A  little  to  the  North  of  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  in  the 
Campus  Martiui,  towers  the  Pillar  commonly  called 
the  Pillar  of  ArUoninuB  Piut,  but  which,  in  spite  of  the 
inscription  of  ^extus  V.,  is  now  restored  to  its  rightful 
owner,  M.  Aurelius.  It  is  said,  however,  to  have  been 
surrounded  by  a  Forum,  built  by  the  former ;  of  this  no 
trace  remains,  unless  in  the  eleven  Corinthian  columns 
built  into  the  wretched  modem  Dogana^  and  these  are 
without  any  certain  name.  The  Pillar  of  M.  Aureliua 
is  123  feet  in  height,  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  shaft, 
like  that  of  the  Pillar  of  Trajan,  is  covered  with  spiral 
bas-reliefs,  inferior  to  those  of  its  model.  Among  them 
is  found  a  figure  of  Jupiter  Pluvius,  bearing  testimony 
to  the  real  occurrence  of  the  event  which  Historians 
distinguish  by  the  title  of  the  Miracle  of  the  Thun- 
dering Legion*  It  is  doubtfiil  whether  any  statue 
originally  crowned  the  summit  of  this  column ;  one 
of  St.  Peter,  ten  feet  and  a  half  high,  was  raised  by 
Sextus  V.  when  he  repaired  it. 

Of  the  Fora  Venalia^  if  even  their  sites  be  known, 
none  appears  to  require  notice  except  the  Boarium. 
Tliis  now  desolate  spot  adjoins  the  Forum  Romanum^ 
between  the  North-Western  foot  of  the  Palatine 
Hill  and  the  Tiber,  occupying  part  of  the  Vela- 
brum,  a  marsh  still  called  to  remembrance  by  the 
Church  of  S.  Georgia  in  Vdabro,  This  occupied  all 
the  ground  between  the  Tiber  and  the  bases  of  the 

*  See  this  'Miracle  ezamiBed  in  the  Hi8toiuc4l  amd  BioqaiAPaj- 
CAL  Division,  Life  of  Bi  A.  Antohinds,  Philosopbvs,  vol.  x,  p.  692. 
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Capitoline  and  Aventine  Hills.  Varro  (iv.  8.)  derives  its  foru 
name  from  vehere,  to  ferry.     The  Boarium  contains  the  >«v^ 
Arch  of  Janus,  neither  the  date  nor  purpose  of  which  Aichof 
is  ascertained.     It  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  Rome,  ^"^^ 
presenting  four  similar  fronts,  each  77  feet  in  length, 
and  each  opening  with  an  arch  of  entrance.    Twelve 
niches  ornament  every  side,  and  all  those  on  the  East 
and  West  are  large  enough  to  have  contained  statues, 
on  the  other  sides  four  only  are  sufficiently  deep  for  this 
purpose.     In  the  middle  Ages  it  was  converted  into  a 
fortress,  for  which  purpose  a  range  of  brick  work  was 
erected  on  its  summit.      The  soil  which  choked  the 
lower  part  has  lately  been  removed. 

The  Boarium  was  once  distinguished  by  that  which, 
considering  the  trade  carried  on  in  it,  (for  we  scarcely 
doubt  that  it  was  a  beast  market,  though  its  name  has 
sometimes  been  derived  from  this  image,)  may  be  called 
a  sign  of  a  Brazen  Bull  brought  from  Mgina,  (Plin. 
'  xxxiv.  2.)  by  a  Temple  of  Hercules  Victor,  consecrated 
by  Evander  after  the  destruction  of  Cacus,  and  others, 
of  Matuta,  of  Fortuna,  and  of  Pudicitia  Patritia.  It  was 
the  bloody  scene  chosen  for  a  hellish  rite,  the  living 
interment  of  four  human  victims,  during  the  second 
Punic  War ;  of  which  Livy  cannot  speak  without  mani- 
fest signs  of  horror  and  shame,  and  a  fruitless  endeavour 
to  free  his  countrymen  from  the  disgrace  of  such  bar- 
barous sacrifices  being  considered  national — minime 
Romano  sacro.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  stone 
vault  in  which  the  wretched  sufferers  were  immured 
had  before  received  similar  deposits;  and  we  read  of  the 
like  barbarous  practice  nearly  as  late  as  the  days  of 
Plutarch,  ov  woWois  ireaiv  ^fjuxfoaOev,  (jQuiBst,  Rom,) 
and  yet  farther,  quite  as  late  as  those  of  Pliny,  Boario 
in  Foro  Grcecum  Chrcecamque  defossos,  aul  eUiarum  gen 
tium  cum  quibus  turn  res  esset,  etiam  nostra  ietas  vidiL 
(xxviii.  3.) 

Not  far  from  this  Forum,  and  with  one  side  immediately  Arrb  (f 
joined  to  S.  Georgio,  is  a  small  Arch,  (sometimes  called  ^^P^""  ^ 
the  Arch  of  the  Goldsmiths,  tindmfBiCi  not  an  Arch  but  a  ^^.^^ 
Gateway,)  erected,  as  the  inscription  states,  by  the  Mer- 
chants and  Bankers,  Argentarii  et  mensarii,  to  Septi- 
mius  Severus  and  his  wite  Julia.    It  is  overloaded  with 
very  rich  ornaments ;  the  capitals  of  the  pilasters  are 
Composite,  and,  on  its  bas-reliefs,  the  figure*  as  in  the 
inscription  the  name,  of  Geta  has  been  effaced  with  as 
much  care  as  in  the  larger  Arch  in  the  Forum  Romanum, 

The  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  most   stupendous,   and,  Clo«t 
probably,  the  most  ancient  work  in  Rome,  is  close  at  ^"^^  ^ 
hand,  but  we  have  before  described  it  under  its  Alpha 
betical  order  ;  and  perhaps  we  have  already  wandered 
a  little  too  far  from  the  Forum,  at  which  our  present 
investigation  commenced. 

When  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  town,  as  Forum 
Appii,  Forum  Julii,  &c..  Forum,  we  are  told,  implies  a 
place  wherein  markets  were  held  and  justice  was  ad- 
nainistered ;  but  Italy  must  have  starved  and  sunk  in 
anarchy  if  no  more  towns  than  were  thus  distinguished 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  trade  and  legislative  admini- 
stration. Forum,  perhaps,'  was  used  in  much  the  same 
way  as  we  use  Market, — Market  Harborough,  Market 
Deeping,  &c. ;  not  the  only  markets,  but  the  chief  such 
in  their  respective  districts. 
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FORWAKE, /or,  t.  e.  forth,  and  wake. 
Utterly  waked. 

Wery,  forwaked  In  hire  orisons, 
Slepeth  distance,  and  Herinegilde  also. 

ChauKT.     The  Man  of  Lawen  Tale^  v.  5016. 

With  that  word  she  hung  down*  the  head 
And  fell  in  a  swoune,  as  colde  as  stone 
Her  women  caught  her  vp  anone, 
And  brought  her  in  bed  alt  naked 
And  she  forweped  hstd/orwaJketL 

hL    The  Dn<me,  fol.  245. 

He  W9a/orwepte,  he  ^/fzs  forwaked^ 
He  kiste  hir  cold  lippea  ofte^ 
And  wissheth,  that  thei  were  softe. 

Cfower,     Qmf,  Am,  book  iv.  fol.  65. 

FORWANDER, /or,  t.  e.  forth,  ^nd  wander. 
Wandered  out,  utterly,  extremely,  to  an  extreme  de« 
gree.     See  another  Example  in  v.  Forweary, 

To  •9ien.t  forwandred  tent  and  pauilion. 

Chmcer,    A  Batade  of  our  Ladie,  fol.  330. 

And  being  thue  alone,  and  all  forsake. 
Amid  the  thicke,  fbrwandred  in  despaire 
As  one  d'lsmaid,  nay  wist  what  way  to  take. 

Mirr«rfor  Mag\$irate9y  foL  447. 

His  arcnes,  which  he  had  vowed  to  disprofesse. 
She  gathered  up  and  did  about  him  dresse. 
And  \i\%forwandrTd  steed  unto  him  gott. 

Spenter,     Faerie  Queenej  book  ii.  can.  3. 

FO'RWARD,  V.     1      Dutch,  veur-waertg.    "  Fore- 
Fo'rward,  n.  ward; — ward^  the  imperative 

Fo^RWARD,  adj\  of  wardian  or   weardian^   to 

Fo'rwaro,  adv*  look  at ;  or  to  direct  the  view.** 

Fo'rwardsr,  >Tooke,  i.408.  Directed,  straight 

Fo'rwardlt»  to  the  /ore-part  or  front. 

Fo^RWARONESS,  To  put  Or  place,  to  move  or 

Fo^iWARDS,  bring,  to  or  towards  the  Jbre- 

Fo'awARD-TURNED.J  part,  or  front;  the  van;  to  pro- 
mote, to  advance,  to  ha.sten,  to  quicken,  to  use  or 
employ  speed  or  despatch^     And  the  adjective. 

Quick,  hasty,  eager,  ardent ;  coming  on  or  advancing 
quickly  ;  early  ;  premature. 

far  ill  all  extremeties  they  shewed  theroselues  the  rediest  &  the 
noal/orwarde  :  whyles  they  coueted  to  redeme  their  reproche,  their 
valyaunte  doinges  could  not  be  hidden  in  so  small  a  number  seperate 
by  themselues.  Brende.     Quiniut  Curtnu,  fol.  178. 

And  John  de  Medices  wbicbe  led  ihiforvntrdf  shot  sixe  gonnes  at 
a  tower  to  haue  ouertbrowen  the  same,  and  so  to  bane  entered  in  by 
the  waie.  Hail.    Hemy  Fill     The  mneteenih  Yere. 

And  it  is  matter  worthy  to  be  noted,  because  Gamaliers  obserua- 
cion  writen  in  the  AeU  of  the  Apoitiee,  is  allowed  to  marke,  bow« 
tbey  prosper  and  go  forward  in  their  doctrine  that  be  auctors  of  any 
new  teachyng. 

Stephen,  BUhop  of  Winche$ter,    Erpiication,  p.  5. 

And  it  is  also  an  aunciaunte  practice  of  the  father  of  the  Pope*i 
malignaunt  churche  (that  roost  diligent  preachyng  prelate  doctour 
deuyll)  whan  he  can  not  get  him  damnable  disciples  ynowe  to  satisfie 
his  greedy  Inste  through  his  poperye,  by  reason  of  the  cleare  lyght 
and  powre  of  the  Ghospel  sbynyng  forth,  to  take  vpon  him  to  be  a 
hput  foretparder  of  the  Ohospel's  libertie. 

Udali.    Prohgite  to  Ephenam. 

Tha  other  i»  a  /^rwardneue  in  any  thing,  gotten  by  labour  and 
trauaile,  not  ge\ien  by  nature's  goodnesse ;  or  els  we  may  call  it,  the 
half  atteining  of  that,  which  we  goe  about  to  haue,  wanting  perfec- 
tion,  for  Ucke  of  full  time,  and  is  called  in  Latine  dupontio. 

fFOwn.     The  Arte  of  Ic^e,  fol.  10. 

'  Then  let  me  heare 

Of  you  my  gentle  cousin  Westmorland, 
What  yesternight  our  councill  did  decree, 
In  fitrwarding  this  deere  experience. 

Shahipeare.     Henry  IF.    First  Party  fol.  48. 
VOL.  XXII. 


But  Mortimer  his  foot  had  scarcely  set 

Into  the  road  where  fortune  had  to  deai, 
But  she,  disposed  hisybrtMirc/  course  to  let, 

Her  lewd  condition  quickly  doth  reveal. 

Drayton.     The  Baront*  Wan,  book  i. 


FOR. 
WARD 


And  SB  ihvf  forward  went, 

Thei  spide  a  knight  faire  pricking  on  the  plaine« 
As  if  he  were  on  some  adventure  bent, 
And  in  his  port  appeared  manly  hardiment 

Spenter.    Faerie  Queene,  book  tii.  can.  8. 

'■  Nor  am  I  accessary, 

Pkrt,  or  party  confederate,  abetter, 
Helper,  seconder,  persuader,  forwarder. 
Principal  or  maintainer  of  this  late  theft. 

Barry.     Ham  Alley ,  act  ▼•  sc.  1. 

For  now  the  rebel  thus  forlorn,  grows  strong, 

Both  in  his  reputation  and  success ; 
For  having  with  his  pow'r  held  out  so  long. 

Many  adventure  with  more/bneonifieas, 
To  yield  him  aid,  and  to  support  his  wrong. 

DanieL    Hiitory  of  the  Civil  Wart,  book  iv. 

All  sounds  (whatsoever)  move  round;  that  is  to  say,  on  all  sides, 
upwards, /orwareb,  and  backwards. 

Bacon.    Natural  Hitlory,  Cent.  iii.  sec.  20] . 

Quite  from  his  chariot's  head. 

He  atrooke  him  with  a  lance  to  earth,  as  first  he  flight  addrest ; 
It  took  hiM  forward-turned  backe,  and  lookt  out  of  his  breast. 
Chapman,    Homer.    Biady  book  v.  fol.  64. 

The  bill  which  Lord  Roos  had  brought  in  against  his  wife,  for 
adultery,  was  forwarded  by  the  Kmg,  with  as  much  zeal  aa  if  the 
case  was  his  own. 

Parliamentary  Hiitory.    Charlet  U»Anno  1669. 

The  troop  retires,  the  lovers  close  the  rear. 
With ybnmirc/ faces  not  confessing  fear: 
Backward  they  move^  but  scorn  their  pace  to  mend. 
Then  seek  the  stairs,  and  with  slow  haste  descend. 

Dry  den.     Cywon  and  Iphiyenia. 

No  sooner  got  than  with  disdain 

He  [Desire]  threw  them  on  the  ground  again. 

And  hasted /onoarflf  to  pursue 

Fresh  objects  fairer  to  his  view. 

In  hope  to  spring  some  nobler  game. 

Swift.     Detire  and  Poteeuion,  1727. 

The  saying  went  that  he  [a  friar]  practiced  with  the  Turk  to  have 
undone  again  all  that  was  there  in  so  goodforwardneu, 

Strype.    MemerialB.    Edward  FL  Anno  1552. 

Had  but  the  objector  taken  the  pains  to  read  three  yvn^%  forward, 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  he  might  easily  have  leen  how  little  foun- 
dation there  was  for  finding  fault  with  what  he  had  read  in  vene  18. 
IVaterland.     Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  247.    Jeremiah,  ch.  xv.  v.  18. 

The  occasional  propensity  to  this  superstition  [syinbolic  figures! 
was,  without  question, /orwATcied  and  encouraged  by  the  priesthood. 
fFarkurton.     The  Divine  Legation,  book  iv.  sec.  4. 

I  do  not  imagine  that  you  find  me  rasn  m  declaring  myself  or  very 
fbrward  in  troubling  you. 

Burke.    Speech  to  the  Electort  of  Bnttol  at  the  Conclusion  of  the 
PolL 

I  think  we  migbt  have  found,  before  the  rude  hand  of  insolent  office 
was  on  our  shoulders,  and  the  staff  of  usurped  authority  brandbhed 
over  our  heads,  that  contempt  of  the  suppliant  is  not  the  best  for- 
warder of  a  suit ;  that  national  disgrace  is  not  the  high  road  to 
security,  much  less  to  power  and  greatness. 

Jd.     On  a  Regicide  Peace.    Letter  Z, 

After  his  return,  however,  he  was  so  far  from  observing  that  cau- 
tion which  Plutarch  speaks  of,  that  he  freely  zndfirwardly  resumed^ 
hU  former  employment  of  pleading. 

AHddieton.    Ufe  of  Cicero,  see.  I.  vel.  i.  p.  60. 

Tie  true,  Christianity  gives  us  these  hopes  which  nuonforwardiy 
assumes,  and  makes  her  own,  forgetting  at  the  same  time,  or  unthank- 
fiiUy  slighting,  the  only  grounds  on  which  they  are  founded. 

Hard.     Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  92.    Sermon  34. 

This  often  gave  his  enemies  a  plausible  handle  of  ridiculing  his 
pride  and  arrogance ;  while  i\it  f>rwardness  that  he  shewed  to  cele- 
brate his  own  merits  in  all  his  publick  speeches,  seems  to  justify  their 
censures. 

Middieton.    Life  of  Cicero,  sec.  12.  vol.  iir.  p.  337. 
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FORWASTE.  for,  i.  e.  firth,  and  waHe. 
To  utterly,  entirely  waste. 

' That  had  of  yore 

Their  scepters  stretch t  from  East  to  Western  shore. 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subiection  held  ; 
Till  that  infemall  fiend  with  foule  vprore 
Forewoiied  all  their  land,  and  thorn  expelld. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  1 . 

POUWEAR,  v.l      For,  i,  c.  firth,  and  toear. 
Fo'rworn,  adj,  J      Worn  out. 
For  certainly  it  were  her  lothe 
To  wearen  of  that  ilk  cloth, 
And  if  it  wne  forweared,  she 
Would  haue  full  great  nicite 
Of  clothing,  or  she  bought  her  newe. 

Chaucer.     The  Homant  of  the  Bote. 
Though  what  ail'd  me,  I  might  not  well  as  they 
Rtke  up  some  forwome  tales  that  smother'd  lay, 
In  chimney  corners  smoak'd  with  winter  fires, 
To  read  and  rock  asleep  our  drowsy  sires  ? 

Hah.     So/tVe  l.bookvi. 

FORWEARY,  fir,  i.  e.  firth,  and  weary. 
Utterly,  extremely  weary ;  wearied  out. 
With  that  word  Reason  went  her  gate 
Whan  she  saw  for  no  sermoning 
She  might  me  fro  my  foly  bring. 
Than  dismaid  I  left  all  soole, 
Forwerjff  forwandred  as  a  foole. 

Chaucer.     The  Romani  of  the  Rote,  foU  13 1 . 
Thine  armes  shall  thou  sprede  abrede 
As  man  in  warre  were  forwerede.  Id.    lb.  fol.  128. 

Some  of  his  diet  doe  from  him  witbdrawe  ; 

For  I  him  find  to  be  too  proudly  fed. 
Giue  him  more  labour,  and  with  straiter  la  we, 
That  he  with  worke  may  he  forwearied. 

Spetuer.     Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  can  5. 
■  Your  King,  whose  laboured  spirits, 

Fbre-wearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speede, 
Craues  haibourage  within  your  cittie  walles. 

Shakspeare.     IGng  John,  fol.  5. 

FORWEEPED, /or,  i.  e.  firth,  and  weep. 
To  weep  extremely.     See  an  Example  from  Gower, 
in  V.  Forwake, 

With  visage  and  ein  ^W/orwept 
And  pale,  as  man  long  vnslept. 

The  Dreame  of  Chaucer,  fol.  364. 
FORWELKED, /or,  i.  e.  firth,  and  welk. 
Utterly,  extremely  welked  or  wrinkled. 
A  (ovAeforweihed  thing  was  she 
That  whilome  round  and  soft  had  be. 

Chameer.     The  Romani  of  the  Roie,  fol.  118. 

FORWITHERED. /or,  t.  e.  firth,  and  wiUier. 

Utterly,  extremely  withered. 

Her  body  small /onwMCT-crf  and  forespent, 

As  is  the  stalke  that  summer's  drought  opprest. 

Mirmrfoir  Mag%»trate»,  foU  267. 

FORWORD,  A.  S.  fireword,  firword;  pactum, 
fiedus,  a  bargain,  a  league,  a  covenant,  a  condition,  an 
agreement ;  Dutch,  veur-waerde.  Somner. 

A/orc-said,  a/or«-trothed  or  assured ;  already  pro- 
mised, covenanted  or  agreed :  and  thus,  a  promise, 
covetianl  or  agreement. 

yaftrward  was  fasCe  y  mad. 

R.  Oioucetter,  p.  150. 
Ac  left  |»e  Inglis  be  lond  on  sl  forward  dere 
To  pay  ilk  a  hede  a  peny  to  Jam  bi  jere. 

R.  Bnmne,  p.  8. 
And  iwhaB  ibis  good  num  saw  that  it  was  so. 
As  he  that  wise  was  and  obedient 
To  kepi;  hh  foruford  by  his  free  assent. 
He  saiJi.  J  sithen  I  shal  begin  this  game. 
What  ?  welcome  be  the  cutte  a  Goddes  name. 

Chaucer.     The  Prologue,  v.  854. 


Sire  man  of  Lawe,  quod  he,  so  have  ye  Wis, 
Tel  us  a  tale  anon,  nsforword  is. 

Chaucer.     The  Man  of  Lawes  Prologue,  v.  4454. 
For  he  hath  made  his /br^urori/^. 
With  sacrilege  for  to  dwelle,  v 

Whiche  hath  his  heritage  in  Helle. 

Gower.     Conf.  Am.  book  v.  foL  122. 

FORWOUND, /or,  i.  e.  forth,  and  wound. 
Utterly,  extremely  wounded. 

Upon  my  feet  I  rose  vp  than 
Febie,  as  t,forwounded  man. 

Chaucer.     The  Romant  of  the  Rote,  fol.  124. 
FORWRAPT, /or.  i.  e.  firth,  and  wrap. 
Utterly,  extremely  wrapped  ;  covered  or  concealed. 
The  proudest  of  thise  riotoures  three 
Answer'd  ageo  I  What  ?  cherl,  with  sory  grace, 
Why  art  thou  z\\  forwrapped  save  thy  face  t 
Why  livest  thou  so  longe  in  so  great  age  ? 

Chaucer.     The  Pardoneret  TaU,  v.  12652. 

All  mustbe  sajpd,  and  nothing  excused,  ne  hid,  ne  fbrwrapped. 

Id.     The  Pertonet  Tale,  vol.  ii.  p.  303. 

FORYETE,  see  Forget. 
FORYIELD, /or,  i.  e.  firth,  and  yield. 
To  yield  h  firth  ;  yield  it  up,  pay  it,  repay. 

That  thanke  I  God  and  you,  to  whom  I  prey 

Foryelde  it  you,  ther  is  no  more  to  sey. 

Chaitcer.     The  Clerket  Tale,  v.  8707. 

Madame,  the  God  aboue 

Foryeld  thou  that  the  God  of  Loue 

Haue  maked  me  his  wralh  to  forgeue 

And  grace  so  long  for  to  liue 

That  I  may  know  solhly  what  ye  be 

That  haue  me  holpen. 

Id.     Prologue  of  Ueopatra,  Queene  of  Egypt,  fol.  200. 

FOSS,       \     Fr.  fisse  ;  Lat.  fissa,  a  ditch ;  fiisum, 
Fo'sswAY.  /the  past  participle  of /orfere,  to  dig. 
A  ditch  or  dike. 

Hee  had  an  intention  once  to  set  out  and  enlarge  the  walls  of 
Rome,  even  as  far  as  to  Ostia ;  and  from  thence  by  a /bste  to  let  the 
sea  into  old  Rome. 

HuUand,     Suetoniut,  fol.  185.     Nero  CUmdiut  Catar. 
O'er  the  dretd  fosse  (a  late  impervious  space) 
Now  steeds  and  men,  and  cars  tumultuous  pass. 

Pope.     Homer.    Iliad,  book  xv. 
Then  o'er  his  shoulders,  pledge  of  favours  past, 
The  gift  of  fair  Hypsipyla,  he  cast, 
A  jiable  robe  : — a  deep  round  fost  he  made, 
Afid  on  the  kindling  wood  the  victim  laid. 

Fawhet.    Apollonius  Rhodiut.    ArgonauHcm,  book  iii. 
Wliile  he,  from  whom  their  dreadful  sufferings  rise, 
Fierce  Rodomont  escapes,  and  as  he  flies 
High  bounding  o'er  the /owe  that  yawns  below, 
Lights  on  th'  interior  ramparts  of  the  foe. 

Hoole.     Orlando  F^trioto,  book  xv. 
FOSSET,  properly  written  Faucet,     Fr,  fimsse; 
quasi  faucis  ohturamentum.  Minshew. 
The  stop  of  the  mouth. 

You  weare  out  a  good  wholesome  forenoone  in  hearing  a  cause  be« 
tweene  an  orendge  wife  and  a  fortet-teller,  and  then  reioume  the 
controuersie  of  three-pence  to  a  second  day  of  audience. 

Shakspeare.  Coriolamu,  fol.  8. 
If  you  are  sent  down  in  haste  to  draw  any  drink,  and  find  it  will 
not  run,  do  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  opening  a  vent,  but  blow  itroagiy 
into  the/o«ff/,  and  you  will  find  it  immediately  pour  into  your  mooth, 
or  take  out  the  vent,  but  do  not  stay  to  put  it  in  again,  for  fear  your 
master  should  want  you. 

Swift.    Directiont  to  Servantt.     The  Butter. 
FO'SSIL,  n.'^      Fr.  fissile;  Lat.  fissilis,   fissile, 
Fo'ssiL,  adj.  Mhat  may  or  can  be  digged  or  dug; 
Fo'ssiLiST.    J  from  fissum,  the  past  participle  of 
fid' ere,  to  dig. 

By  recent  Mineralogists  Fossil  appears  to  be  restricted 
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FOSSIL  to  Buch  forms  of  organic  bodies,  animal  or  vegetable,  as 

-      have  been  penetrated  by  earthy  or  metallic  substances. 

And  on  the  stnacture  next  he  heaps  a  load 

^■^V^  Of  sulphur,  turpentine,  and  mastic  wood  ; 

OumSy/bMi/f  too,  the  pyramids  increased. 

Garth,     The  Ditpentary^  can.  3. 

Tonraefort  says,  this  countrey  [Cappadocia]  is  so  full  ot/bml-aaU 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  high  roads  and  ploughed  lands. 

Famhn,    ApoUomvM  Rhodim.    Argonauiieut,  book  ii.  notes. 

Had  these  adventitiou.«/W«i7a  not  been  found  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  we  could  not  conclude  the  Deluge  to  have  been  universal : 
and  had  they  been  found  in  all  kinds  of  soils  indiffereotlv,  we  might 
«nppase  them  to  be  (what  they  were  once  commonly  thought)  the 
natives  of  those  narrow  beds  iu  which  they  are  discovered,  and  a  kind 
of  kttm  naiurm. 

fVarbuHom.     Workt,  vol.  iz.  p.  2&9.     Sermm  13.  note. 

Lo !  from  the  depth  of  many  a  yawning  mine 
Thy  fostil  treasures  rise. 

Dodtiey,    Agriculture,  can.  3. 

It  is  well  shaded  by  tall  ash  trees  of  a  species,  as  Mr.  Jones  the 
fouiUti  informed  me,  uncommonly  valuable. 

Johnttm.    A  Journey  to  the  Wntem  laUmdt, 

FOSTER,  see  Forester. 
Fo'sTER,  r. 

Fo'sTERAGE, 

Fo'sTERER, 

Fo^STERESSE, 

Fo'STERIDQB, 

Fo'sTBRINO, 

Fo'sTER-BABE, 

Fo'sTER-BROTHER, 

FO'STER-CHILD, 

Fo'sTER-DAM, 

Fo'STER-DAUOHTXR, 

Fo'STER-EARTH, 

Fo'STER-FATHER, 

Fo'STER-MOTHER, 

f(/8ter- nurse, 
Fo'bter-son. 

And  in  gret  reverence  and  charitce 

Hire  olde  poure  {zA^t  fostred  she. 

Chaucer.     The  Ckrhea  Tale,  v.  876. 

I  am  a  man  of  litel  sustenance, 

My  spirit  hath  his /ottrif$g-  in  the  Bible. 

Jd.     The  SomfMourea  TtOe,  v.  7427. 

In  sweet  April,  the  ir.e^senger  to  May, 
When  hoonie  drops  do  niell  in  golden  showres. 

When  euery  byrde  records  her  louer's  lay, 

And  western  winds  do /oc/er  forth  our  flowres, 

Late  in  an  euen  I  walked  out  alone. 

Gascoigne.     The  Comp/amt  of  Pkihmene, 

The  childe  also  beeyng  vnder  the  guiding  of  his  mother,  and  his 
/Mter-father,  euen  then  as  young  as  he  was,  accustomed  himself  to 
deuout  aeruiog  of  God,  for  our  ensaumple. 

UdaU.    i^uAe,  ch.  ii. 

Stage  playes  serve  for  nothing  else  but  either  to  drawe  men  on  by 
degrees  to  idieoesse,  or  to /oeter^  to  foment  them  in  it. 

Prgrme.     Uistrio'AIeutix,  part  i.  act  vi.  sc.  6. 

The /otterer  of  shooting  b  labour,  that  companion  of  vertne,  the 
mainteyner  of  honcetye,  the  encrease  of  health e  and  wcalthenesse. 
Atcham.     Workt,  p.  82.     Tnxophitue, 

Some  one  or  other  adjoining  to  this  lake  had  the  charge  and  /ot- 
teridge  of  this  child.  [Semirainis.] 

Ralegh.    Hutorg  of  the  Wbr/d,  book  i.  cfa.  xii.  sec.  3. 

-  Take  her  again  among  you, 


A.  S.  Jhitrian;  Dutch, 
voedsteren ;  probably  the  same 
word  as  A.  S.  fothre  ;  Dutch, 
voederen,  to  fodder,  to  feed, — 
In  A.  S,  foster-beam  or  foster- 
child;  foster-hrothor,  fxder^ 
moder* 

To  feed  ;  to  nourish  or  to 
nurse,  to  cherish ;  to  rear  or 
train  up. 


rU  none  of  your  light  heart  foMterUngt. 

Ben  Joneon,     The  New  Inn^  act  v.  sc. 


1. 


Glory  of  knights,  and  hope  of  all  the  earth. 

Come  forth  ;  yom /ottresse  bids;  who  from  your  birth 

Hath  bred  you  to  this  hower,  and  for  this  throne. 

M,     Masquet.    Speechet  at  Prince  Henrg'i  Barriers. 


Though  1  am  tame  and  bred  up  with  my  wrongs, 
Which  are  my /ot/er-6n>/Arr'a,  I  may  leap 
like  a  hand- wolf  into  my  natural  wilderness, 
And  do  an  out- rage :  pray  thee  do  not  mock  me. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Maid'e  Tragedg,  act  iv. 
Then  I  avow  by  this  most  sacred  head 
Of  my  deu  fogter-child,  to  ease  thy  gricfe. 
And  win  thy  will. 

^jpeiMer.    Iherie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  2. 
•  Go,  go  :  give  your  fotter-daughlert  good  counsell, 


FOSTER 


Tell  them  that  the  Devill  takes  delight  to  hang  at  a  woman's  girdle, 
Like  a  false  rusty  watch  that  she  cannot  disceme  how 
The  time  passes. 

Webtter,     The  Dutcheue  of  Maifg^  act  ii.  sc.  2. 
Faine  would  she  [Esther]  uncase  her  foster-father  [Mordecai]  of 
these  mourafull  weeds  ,*  and  changp  his  sack-cloth  for  tissue ;  ttiat 
yet,  at  least,  his  clothes  might  not  hinder  his  accesse  to  her  presence, 
for  the  free  opening  of  his  griefes. 

HaU,    Omt.  vol.  i.  fol.  1342.     HvmoM,  Disrespected, 
Scar.  My  name  is  bound  to  your  beneficence. 

Your  hands  have  been  to  me  like  bounty's  purse 
Never  shut  up ;  your  self  my  foster 'nurse. 

Wiikins.     Inforced  Marriagey  act  i. 
Ye  Deities !  who  fields  and  plains  protect. 
Who  rule  the  seasons,  and  the  year  direct ; 
Bacchus  And  fostering  Ceres,  powers  divine, 
Who  gave  us  com  for  mast,  for  water  wine. 

Drgden.     Virgil.     Gtorgics,  book  i. 

He  [Clemens  of  Alexandria]  proceeds  thus:  "  The  word  is  ail 
things  to  tlie  infant,  a  father,  a  mother,  a  preceptor,  a  foster  :  eat, 
says  he,  my  fiesh,  and  drink  my  blood." 

Waterland.     Works,  vol.  vii.  p.   116.      Of  Spiritual  Bating  and 
Drinking^  according  to  John,  vi. 

They  [kings]  by  God  are  destined  to  be  the  protectours  of  the 
church,  the  patrons  of  religion,  ^e  fosterers  and  cherishers  of  tnith, 
of  virtue,  of  piety.  Barrow.     Sermons,  vol.  i. 

Still  at  her  shrivell'd  breasts  they  hung  whene'er  mankind  slie  curst, 
And  with  these  foster-brethfren  was  our  monster  nurs'd. 

Ottpay.     The  Poet*s  Complaint  of  his  Muse. 

Here  when  the  babe  had  all  his  time  fulfill'd 
Ino  first  took  him  for  her  foster-child, 
Addison.     Ovid.    Afetamorphoses,  book  iii.    The  Birth  of  Bacchus. 

The  cave  of  Mars  was  dress'd  with  mossy  greens  : 
There,  by  tbe  wolf  was  laid  the  martial  twins ; 
Intrepid  on  her  swelling  dugs  they  hung; 
Tbe  foster-dam  \UVd  out  her  fawning  tongue. 

Jhyden.     Virgil.    jEneid,  book  viii. 

. The  nursling  grove 

Seems  fair  awhile,  cherish *d  with /a*^er-«irM  .- 
But  when  the  alien  compost  is  exhaust 
its  native  poverty  again  prevails. 

jr.  Philips.     Cider,  book  i. 

Then  Turnus  to  the  Gods,  and  first  to  Faunos  pny'd  | 
«  O  Faunus,  pity,  and  thou  mother  Earth, 
Where  I,  thy  foster-son,  receiv'd  my  birth, 
Hold  fast  the  steel." 

Drgden,    VirgU.    JEneid,  book  zii. 

Thoutonds  and  ten  thousands  of  children  have  been  snatched  from 
the  jaws  of  ruin,  from  ignorance  and  vice,  and  educated  in  the  fear  of 
God,  in  the  charity-schools  originally  fostered  and  reared  through 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  their  paternal  care. 
Home,     Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  12.  dis.  1.     Blessings  of  Perseverance. 

Thei« still  remains  in  the  Islands,  though  it  is  passing  fast  away,  the 
custom  of  fosterage.  A  laird,  a  man  of  wealth  and  eminence,  sends 
his  child,  either  male  or  female,  to  a  Ucksman  or  tenant,  to  be 
fostered.  In  IduU,  the  father  sends  with  his  child  a  certain  number 
of  cows,  to  which  the  same  number  is  added  by  the  fosterer. 

Johnton.    AJoumeg  to  the  Western  Islands. 

But  all  thy/h9/fr-^A6eff  are  dead — 

The  men  of  iron ;  and  the  world  hath  rear'd 
Cities  from  out  their  sepulchres. 

Byron.     Childe  HaroltTs  Pilgrimage,  can.  5. 
Tradition  drawing  after  it  a  thousand  other  beggarly  errors,  which 
were  now  to  be  supported  ;  this  gave  rise  to  au  after  birth  of  heresies 
and  fresh  employ nient  \ot  foster-fathers  of  the  schools. 
Warburton.     Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  '  ^° 
2o2 


178.     Sermon  8. 
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Ancient  Rome,  like  modem  Sienna,  aboumled  most  probably  with 
images  of  the  fotierHHother  of  her  founder. 

Byrcm,     Childe  Harcid,  vol.  ii.  p.  173.  can.  4.  notes. 

POTHER,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  A  carriage  load  ; 
an  indefinite  large  quantity.  Skinner,  A  fodder  or 
fothttr^  from  Ger.  fiider^  vectura,  or  as  much  as  can  be 
contained  and  carried  in  a  cart,  perhaps  from  the  Ger. 
feuhren,  vehere,  to  carry  ;  all,  I  believe,  from  the  Lat, 
vehere.  Wachter  observes,  that  the  Ger.yi^rc^;  A.  S. 
firian^  agree  in  sound  and  signification  with  the  Gr. 
06/ifliv ;  Lat,  jferre.  It  relates  (says  Ray)  properly  to 
lead,  and  signifies  a  certain  weight,  viz.  eight  pigs  or 
1600  lU. 


With  him  ther  was  a  plowman,  was  his  brother. 
That  hadde  ylaid  of  done  full  many  a  fotker, 

Chaueer.     The  Prologtte,  t. 


532. 


Of  Mars  he  maked  hath  right  iwiche  another, 
That  coste  largely  of  gold  a  /other. 

Id.     The  Knigkiee  Tate,  v.  1910. 

FOTHERGILLA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
PolyandriOj  order  IHgynia,  natural  order  Conifera. 
Generic  character:  ^yx  truncated,  entire;  corolla 
none,  filaments  very  long,  club-shaped;  germen  two- 
clefl ;  capsule  two-celled,  two-homed ;  seeds  solitary, 
very  hard. 

One  species,  F.  alnifolia,  native  of  North  America. 
FOUDRE,  Fr.fnddre,  a  thunderbolt ;  from  the  Lat. 
fulgur.     See  Fouldbr. 

Ne  that  thing  that  men  ctJi  fiudre, 
That  smite  sometime  a  toure  to  powdre. 

Chaucer.     The  aecond  Boohe  of  Forney  foL  277. 

FOUGHTEN ;  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the 
verb  tojight,  q,  v. 


Andjifuhiem  atten  ale. 

Piera  Plomknum. 


VUion,  p.  3. 


The  sad  sports  we  riot  in. 

Are  tales  of  /ottghten  fields,  of  martial  scars, 
And  things  done  long  ago,  when  men  of  courage 
Were  held  the  best,  not  those  well  spoken  youth, 
Who  only  carry  conquest  in  their  tongues. 
BeoMmomt  and  Fteteher,     The  Lacm  of  Candif,  act  iii. 

FOUL,  c.  -j      Goth.  faU,  faiidus  ;  A.  S.  /y/- 

FouL,  adj.  an,  fuX-an  ;  Dutch,  vuylen,  pol- 

Fo'uLLT,  lucre,  contaminare,  to  pollute,  to 

Fo^ULNESS,  contaminate,  to  Jile,  q.  v. 

Foul-faced,        >    To  dirty,  to  pollute,  to  con- 
FouL-FEBDiNO,       taminatc.  The  adjective  is  applied 
Foul-mouthed,     more  extensively ; 
FouL-spoKEN,  Dirty,  polluted,  impure;    and 

Foul-tonoued.  J  thus,  consequentially,  disg^usting, 

ugly,   odious,  disgraccfiil;   opposed  to  fair,  as  foul 

weather,  fovl  play. 

Tet  ^is  ^redi  wreche  louede  \\%faule  best, 
As  wommon  de^  hire  child  alle  j^ing  mest. 

R.  Gioucetter,  p.  69. 

Bot  Otter  was  EiXred  fouiy  begiled. 

R.  Bmnne,  p.  42. 

And  ^enne  tok  ich  hede 

Whe^r  ^e  fnit  wfaer  faire.  oyer  foul  to  loken  on. 

Piert  Pkmhman.     Vition,  p.  307. 

Ne  z  fooler  thral  may  no  man,  ne  woman,  make  of  his  body,  than 
for  to  yeve  his  body  to  sinne. 

Chmaeer.     The  Permmet  Tate,  voU  ii.  p.  287. 

He  wolde  algate  his  trouth  holde, 
As  euery  knight  therto  is  hold 
What  hap  so  euer  him  is  befall, 
Though  she  be  the  fouleite  of  all. 
Yet  to  honour  of  woman  head 
Him  thought  he  shulde  taken  head. 

Gower.     Conf  Am,  book  t.  fol.  17. 


Tlier  was  a  countrey  in  the  which  there  wer  almoste  none  but     FOIL 
fooles,  sauing  a  fewe  whiche  were  wise,  and  thev  bv  theyr  wisdom  ._^ 
knew,  that  ther  sholde  fall  a  great  rayne,  the  whicne  snoulde  make  all        "^^^^ 
theym  fooles,  that  shuld  befowted  or  wet  therewith. 
Sir  Thomas  Afore.     Worket,  fol.  1433.    Lady  AUngUm,  Utter  to 
Margaret  Roper, 

But  I  pray  God  that  the  sore  eyes  of  his  sicke  soule  may  once  loke 
vp  better,  lest  he  finally  fiill  into  ibtfawte  smoke  of  Helle,  where  he 
snail  neuer  see  after. 

Id,    lb.  fol.  477.     TheJSrtt  Part  of  the  ConJutiOum  of  Tgndatt. 

For  if,  with  vs  be  conuersaunte 

sum  humble  lowly  soule, 
We  call  him  goose,  and  disarde  doult, 
•ndfowt^e  fatted  nowle, 

DranU    Horace.    SuHre  3. 
They  of  ye  castell  sawe  how  they  were  assailed  on  all  sydes,  and 
coude  parcevue  no  confort,  and  sawe  y^eU  how   the  duke  nor  the 
costable  wolde  nat  departe  thens  tyll  they  had  y*  castell  at  their  wyll, 
outher  with  favmesse  or  Jbulneue. 

Lord  Bernen.    Froiuart,     Crongcte,  vol.  i.  ch.  321. 

Wallowing  among  concubines,  dallying  and  kissing,  and  vsing 
vnhonest  delaves,  he  cut  his  own  throate  at  length  with  a  razour, 
fouting  his  infamous  life  with  a  low  and  dishonest  departing. 

Savite.     Tacttur,  fol.  41. 

Amongst  these  mighty  men  were  wemen  mixt. 

Proud  wemen,  vaine,  forgetfull  of  their  yoke : 
The  bold  Semiramis,  whose  sides  tranfixt, 

With  sonnes  own  blade,  htrfomte  reproaches  spoke. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  hook  L  can.  5. 

There  also  was  that  nightie  monarch  laid 
Lowe  vnder  all,  yet  aboue  all  in  pride. 

That  name  of  natiue  sire  did  foute  vpbraid, 
And  would  as  Ammon's  sonne  be  magnifide. 

Id.    lb,  book  i.  can.  5. 

A  wight  she  was  so  farre  from  being  faire, 

None  could  be/baiilpesteem'd  compar*!!  with  her : 

Describing  ybuMM,  pardon  if  I  eire, 

Ye  shepheards*  daughters  and  ye  gentle  swaines. 
My  Muse  would  gladly  chaunt  more  lovely  strainesi 

Browne.     Britannia* s  Paetorats,  book  i.  song  1. 

TKxzf outness  must  be  purged. 

Or  thy  disease  will  rankle  to  a  pestilence. 
Which  can  even  taint  the  very  air  about  thee. 

Ford,     The  Fancies  Chaste  and  Noble,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

But  if  black  scandall  or  fout'fae*d  reproach. 
Attend  the  sequell  of  your  imposition, 
Youre  meere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impure  blots  and  staynes  thereof. 

Shahspeare.    Richard  Hi,  foL  192. 

Yea,  there  is  an  appetitus  caninus,  that 'passing  by  wholesome 
viands,  faUs  upon  unmeet,  and  foute^feeding-  morsels ;  wee  have 
heard  sermons  enow,  Oh  now  for  a  masse :  we  have  hearde  our  owae 
divines,  Oh  for  a  Jesuit,  at  a  vespers. 

HaU.    Cont.  vol.  ii.  fol.  381.     The  Fashiona  of  the  Worid. 

Therefore  in  controuersies,  as  of  images,  inuocation  of  saints,  and 
the  like,  where  Scripture  seems  to  speake  for  hereticks,  we  must  bane 
recourse  to  the  other  kind  of  Scripture  written  in  the  heart  of  the 
church,  as  interpreter  of  all  Scriptures,  judge  of  all  opinions,  and 
whatsoeuer  else  foule-mauthed  blasphemie  with  faire  pretext  can 
derogate  from  the  other. 

Purehae,    Pilgrimage,  ch.  xii.  book  ii.  foL  180. 

Chi.  For  that  I  am  prepared,  and  full  resolu'd, 

Fbute-spohen  coward,  that  thundrest  with  the  tongue. 
And  with  thy  weapon  nothing  durst  performe. 

Shahspeare.  Titus  Andronicus,  fol.  36. 
Report  there  was  made  unto  him  one  day  of  a  certain  foul-iongued 
fellow,  who  used  to  slander  and  back-bite  all  men,  and  yet  spake  all 
good  of  him :  I  wonder  much  (quoth  he)  if  no  man  told  him  that  I 
was  dead ;  for  surely  he  cannot  for  his  life  afford  any  man  living  a 
good  word.  Holland.    Plutarch,  foL  386. 

You  must  expect  the  like  disgrace, 
Scrambling  with  rogues  to  get  a  plaee; 
Must  lose  the  honour  you  have  gain'd. 
Your  numerous  virtues  ybii/Zy  stain*d. 

Swift.     Tike  Answer. 
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A  father  vOl  hug  and  embrace  his  beloved  son  for  all  the  dirt  and 


_      IhuiMu  of  his  cloues ;  the  deamess  of  the  person  easily  apologizing 
ntrvn    for  the  disagreeableneas  of  the  habit. 
'^^^^  South.     Sermom,  vol.  il.  p.  216. 

I^era  being  reason  to  apprehend  some  violence  and  ybii/ play  from 
the  intrigues  of  the  Tribunes,  Metellus,  the  Augur  and  Praetor  of  that 
yttr,  contrived  to  dissolve  the  assembly  by  a  stratagem  before  they 
came  to  a  vote. 

MtcUUetom,    lift  of  Cieero,  vol.  i.  sec.  3.  p.  186. 

There  are  who  say  they  view'd  without  amaze 

Thy  sad  reverse  of  all  thy  former  praise ; 

That  through  the  pageants  of  a  patriot's  name,  ^ 

They  pierc  d  the/ou/fieat  of  thy  secret  aim. 

JAentide,    An  Eputle  to  Cmio, 

POULDER,  "  Fr.  fouldroyer ;  to  dart  or  cast  thun- 
derbolts; to  strike,  bum  or  blast  with  lightning.'' 
Cotgrave  ;  from  Jxnddre  or  fovdrt^  a  thunderbolt^  and 
this  from  the  Lat.  fidgur^  lightning. 

Seem*d  that  loud  thunder  with  amazement  great, 

Did  reod  the  ratling  skies  with  flames  of  fouldering  heat. 

Spenaer.     Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  2. 

FOUMART,  i.  e.  Fwd^mart;  Marty  or  Martin;  Pr. 
marUn^  mart ;  Sp.  marta ;  It.  marHno ;  Low  Lat. 
martes.  Written  by  Walton,  Fulimart^  (see  Fitchat,) 
and  by  Junius,  Fulimer, 

An  animal  (Skinner  thinks)  of  the  Weasel  or  Ferret 
kind. 

For,  in  the  night  time  and  in  corners,  spirits  and  theeves,  rattes  and 
mice,  toodes  and  oules,  night  crowes  and  poulcattes,  foxes  and  /oii- 
mertUa^  with  all  other  vermine,  and  noysome  beastes,  use  roost 
Kyrringe.  Bojfer  Aacham.     Work$,  fol.  83. 

FOUND,  r.  "]      Ft.  fimder;  It  findare;  Sp. 

Founda'tion,  iyiiniar;    Lat  Jund-are^  which 

FouNDA^TiONLBSS,  VVossius  thinks  may  be  from  the 
Fo'uNDER,  [  Gr.  p€vOo^y  interpreted  by  He- 

Fo'uNDRESS.  J  sychius,    pd0o9,      profunditas, 

depth* 

To  put^  place  or  lay  deeply;  to  place  or  lay  the 
bottom  ground  or  basis,  i.  e.  that  upon  which  any  thing 
may  stand,  be  raised  or  established,  from  which  any 
thing  maj  rise  or  spring ;  and  thus,  to  build  or  establish, 
to  raise  or  erect 

At  Feuersham  he  lies,  at  a  heuen  in  Kent, 

In  an  abbe^  of  pris  ht  founded  with  lond  &  rent 

R.  Bnumej  p.  127. 

His  bones  did  he  lay  in  a  toumbe  of  honour, 
It  was  hit  owen  sbbet,  >erof  he  was/ovNifoair. 

Id.  p.  109. 

And  thou  Lord  in  the  begynnyngybwM&'diMf  the  erthe,and  heuenes 
ben  werkia  of  thin  hondis.  Wielif    Ebreme,  ch.  i. 

And  thou  Lorde  in  the  beginnynge  hast  layd  ihefnmdaeum  of  the 
earth :  and  thy  heauens  are  the  worckes  of  thy  handes.' 

Bibie,  Anno  1551. 

Witness  of  Rome  ihnt  founder  was  truly 
Of  all  knighthood  and  deeds  maruelons 
Record  I  take  of  Titus  Liuius. 

Chaucer,     The  Fhure  and  the  Leafe,  fol.  369. 

Wheiebi   he  that  marketh  it  more  nerely  and  more  surely,  myght 
pcrreiue  that  these  dedes  were  not  hole  nor  perfecte,  ne  srounded 
«pw  mU  fbtndatiSif  but  hadde  a  greater  apperaunce  of  truUi. 
Stepkeny  Bishop  of  Wmcheater.     Of  True  Obedience^  fol.  35. 

Ihere  is  furthermore  a  place  bearing  name  Coia,  very  famous  for 
tile  Bultitmie  of  abbyes  which  the  Bonzii  hane  therin.    The  beginner 
aad  founder    wherof  is  thought  to  be  one  Combendaxis,   a  suttle 
ciafiie  fdlowe,  that  got  the  name  of  holinesse  by  cunning  speech. 
Uakiuyt.     Voyage,  8^.  voL  ii.  part  ii.    Beporta  of  Japan. 

But  of  the  place  he  held,  books  dirersly  dare  say. 
As  they  of  Gilbert  do,  wiko  founded  those  divines, 
Monastics  all  that  were,  of  him  nam*d  Gilbertines. 

Drayton.    Poty-olbioHf  song  17. 


And  wriW  this  region  two  cities  (besides  many  other  good  townes)    FOUN  D. 
doe  beautifie,  to  wit  Seleucia,  founded  and  built  by  King  Seleucus, 
and  Claudiopolis,  which  Claudius  Cssar  erected  as  a  colonie. 

HoUand.     Ammianua,  fol.  17.     Galiua  and  Conatantiua. 

Which  engines  of  protests,  and  proffers  kind, 

Urg*d  out  of  seeming  grief  and  shows  of  love, 
So  shook  the  whole  foundation  of  his  mind. 
As  they  did  all  his  resolution  move. 

Daniei.    Hiatory  of  the  Civil  Wara,  book  vi. 
None  of  the  Ik^rlf  aZm,  none  of  the  rationable,  grounded,  con- 
ditional, but  a  flattering,  fallacious,  foundationleaa,  because  uncondi^. 
tionate,  hope,  which  the  bigger  it  swells  the  more  dangerous  it 
proves.  Hammond.     IForAf,  vol.  iv.     Sermon  6. 

If  any  ask,  how  the  soul  came  by  those  foundation  propositions  : 
I  return,  as  quantity  did  by  longum,  latum,  and  profundum;  they 
being  the  essential  annexes,  or  rather  constitutives  of  it  as  reasonable. 
GlanvU.     Vanity  of  Dogmatiiamgy  ch.  xi. 

And  ^our  example  may  work  such  effect. 
That  it  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  sect 
Of  patient' women ;  and  that  many  a  day 
All  husbands  may  for  you  iheir  fnuuier  pray. 
Drayton.     7b  the  Noble  Lady  J.  S.  </  Worldly  Croaaea. 

For  of  their  order  she  was  patronesse, 
Albe  Charissa  were  their  chx^^esXfoundereaae. 

I^enaer.     Faerie  Queene^  book  i,  can.  10. 
Yet  Venus,  whom  you  worship  was  a  whore  ; 
Flora,  ihefoundreaa  of  the  publick  stews, 
And  has,  for  that,  her  sacrince. 

Alaaainger.     The  Virgin  Martyr^  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Having  laid  down  as  my  foundation,  that  the  Scripture  is  a  rule 
that  in  all  things  needful  to  salvation,  is  clear,  sufficient,  and  ordained 
by  God  Almighty  for  that  purpose,  I  have  left  myself  no  right  to 
interpret  obscure  places,  such  as  concern  the  possibility  of  eternal 
happiness  to  Heathens. 

Dryden.    Preface  to  Religion  Laid. 

From  thee,  with  pride  the  Caledonians  trace 
The  glonoui  founder  of  their  kingly  race : 
'iliy  martial  sons,  whom  now  they  aare  despise. 
Did  once  tlieir  land  subdue  and  civilize. 
Sufifi.     On  the  audden  Drying  up  of  St.  Patrid^a  WeU. 

He  knew  he  could  not  please  the  Romans  better  or  oblige  them 
more  to  patronize  his  poem,  than  by  disgracing  the  foundereaa  of 
that  city,  [Carthage.] 

Dryden.     Proae  Worha,  vol.  iil  p.  484.     A  DIacourae  on   Epic 
Poetry. 

It  cannot,  I  should  suppose,  after  this,  be  believed,  that  the  reli- 
gion and  the  transaction  upon  which  it  vian  founded,  were  too  obscure 
to  engage  the  attention  of  Josephus,  or  to  obtain  a  place  in  his  his- 
tory. Paley*     Evidencea,  vol.  i.  part  i.  en.  vii.  p.  1 14. 

From  thence  I  draw  the  most  comfortable  assurances  of  the  future 
vigour  and  the  ample  resources,  of  this  great  misrepresented  country ; 
and  can  never  prevail  on  myself  to  make  complaints  which  have  no 
cause,  in  order  to  raise  hopes  which  have  no  foundaHon. 

Burhe.     Obaervationa  on  a  late  State  of  the  Nation. 

Tatian,  who  lived  in  the  year  172,  went  into  many  extravagant 
opinions,  was  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  Encratites,  and  was  deeply 
involved  in  disputes  with  the  Christians  of  that  age  ;  yet  Tatian  so 
received  the  four  Gospels,  as  to  compose  a  harmony  from  them. 

Paley.    Evidencea,  vol.  i.  sec  7.  p.  259. 

In  the  library  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  is  an  original  of 
their  foundreaa,  Margaret  of  Richmond,  the  lUng's  mother,  much 
damaged,  and  the  painter  not  known. 

Walpole.    Aneedotea  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  ch.  iil  p.  88. 

Found,  ^      Fr.    fondre;   It.  fimdere;    Lat, 

Fo'uNDER,        {fundercy  to  melt 

Fo'uNDERESs,  |      To  melt  or    reduce   to  a  liquid 

Fo'uNDERY.  /  state,  to  pour.  In  the  Quotation 
from  Milton  the  first  Edition  reads  founded  ;  the  sub- 
sequent ones,  till  Bentley,  found  out.  Todd,  Nota  on 
Milton. 

The  belowes  are  burnt :  the  leade  is  consumed  in  the  fyre :  the 
founder  melteth  in  vaine  :  for  the  wicked  ore  not  taken  away. 

Genera  Bible,  1561.    Jeremiah,  ch.  vi.  v.  29. 
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-  A  iec(md  maUitnde 


With  wond*roas  vt/btmd  out  the  massieore, 
Severiog  each  kind,  and  scum'd  the  bullion  dron. 

MiltQH,    PctradUe  LoMy  book  i.  ▼.  704. 

Daedalus  moreouer,  who  is  ranged  among  the  excellent  founden 
and  imageurs  of  old  time,  devised  in  brasse  two  boiea,  rubbing, 
scraping,  and  currying  the  sweat  from  their  bodies  in  the  baine. 

HoUand.     Piinie,  vol.  ii.  fol.  501. 

That  the  art  of  founderie  or  casting  metals  for  images  hath  been 
very  antique,  practised  also  and  professed  in  Italie  as  well  as  in  other 
ooaatries  time  out  of  mind,  may  be  evidently  prooued  by  the  statue 
of  Hercules,  which  Evander  consecrated  to  the  honour  of  him,  in 
that  verie  place  (by  folks  saying)  which  now  is  the  beast-market  in 
Rome.  Id,    lb,  vol.  u.  fol.  493. 

Now  long  before  this  time  [a.  u.  c.  608,]  those  great  masters  and 
imageurs,  so  famous  for  metall-/Mm<Aii^,  and  casting  of  images,  were 
dead  and  gone.  Id,    lb,  fol.  487. 

■  Thou,  flinging  down  thy  eyes 

Low  at  her  feet,  repliedst.  Because,  oh  sovereign  ! 
The  great  bell  of  my  heart  is  crack'd^  and  never 
Can  ring  in  tune  again,  tiU't  be  new  cast 
By  one  only  skilful  foundereu. 

Ford,     The  Fancies  Chatie  and  Nobie,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

This  person  was  Benedetto  da  Rovezsano,  another  Florentine 
sculptor,  who,  Vasari  says,  executed  many  works  of  marble  and 
bronze  for  Henry,  and  got  an  ample  fortune,  with  which  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  but,  his  eyes  having  suffered  by  working  in 
the /atm<2rry,  he  grew  blind  in  1.^50,  and  died  soon  after. 

fVaipole.     Anecdutet  of  Painting y  vol.  i.  p.  176. 

Fo'uNDER.  r.  \  Fr.  fondre ;  It.  sfvndare.  (See 
F(/uNDER0U8.  Jto  FouND.)  Skinner  gives  two 
reasons  for  deriving  from  the  same  origin  as  the  verb 
\o  found;  one  is  sufficient.  Quod  in  fundum  (i.  e.) 
terrain  cadiU  sc.  equus;  because  he  (the  horse)  falls 
to  the  ground.  See  the  Examples  from  Chaucer  and 
G.  Douglas ;  the  latter  renders  rueniem,  also,  foun* 
dering. 

A  ship  is  said  to  founder,  when  she  goes  to  the  bottom. 
To  eome  to  the  ground,  to  the  bottom  ;  to  sink  ;  to 
fall ;  to  fail,  to  be  in  a  ruined  or  ruinous  state  or  con- 
dition. 

Out  of  the  ground  a  fury  infernal  stert 
From  Pluto  sent,  at  requisite  of  Satume, 
For  which  his  hors  for  fere  gan  to  turne. 
And  lepte  aside,  and  foundred  as  he  lepe. 

Chaucer,     The  Kni^hies  Tate,  v.  2689. 

Her  complicis  al  samyn  in  this  nede 

Stert  to  tnare  lady  in  affray  and  drede : 

And  soon  they  claucbt  and  iappit  in  thare  armes 

This  Queeue,  ihaLi/oun^terani  was  for  her  sweet  harmes. 

O.  Douglas.     jEmeadoty  book  xi.  fol.  394. 

While  we  were  so  beaten  in  the  former  tempest,  the  pilot  of  the 
barke  signified  vnto  vs,  that  he  perceiued  she  befranne  to  leake,  and 
that  already  she  had  receiued  in  much  water,  insomuch  that  she 
began  ne  to  founder, 

Hakluyt,     Voyage,  ^c.  vol.  iii.  fol.  398.    Francis  Volia. 
Popish.  Spare  the  old  jade,  he*s  foundered. 

Massinger,     The  Bondsmanj  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Vain  efforts  !  still  the  battering  waves  rush  in, 

Implacable,  till  delug*d  by  the  foam. 

The  ship  sinks /bMii</mj^  in  the  vast  abyss. 

/.  PhiUps.     The  Splendid  Shilling. 

The  ship  no  \onfrer  found' ring  by  the  lee, 
B^ars  fin  her  side  th'  inv^-iinn^?  of  H,e  sea. 

FaUtmrr.     Thf  Shipwreck f  can.  3. 
i  think  yoM  fur  tlie  bunJIe  t^i  statu  piiper>«,  which  I  received  yes- 
tthl^i.     I  Livp  travelled  through  ihe  ntgodsdon  ;  and  a  sad  foun^ 
d'tt^itM  ttiiu\  it  iff, 

Bw*f.     /^ft^3.     Of  thr  Ritpirtfr  of  the  Negociation,  ^c. 

PDURDLING,  L  e.   one  fottml ,-   a  child  found, 

(previiiuslv  \o%t  or  exposied/) 

And  fab  &»Ui'  and  ftnttt^M^ntr^x.  bitoura  and  l^ars. 

iUrrM  Pfitukfttfin.     Fision,  p.  18 1. 


Walpole, 

FOOINT. 

Fo'uNTAIN, 
Fo'UNTAINLESS 
Fo'uNTFUL, 
Fo'uNTAIN-HEAD, 

Fo'dntain-side. 


I  am  an  Israelite,  not  by  engraff^no^e,  but  by  kyndred:  not  a  FOIM). 
stnage  foundlyngj  but  a  Jewe,  beinge  bonie  of  the  Jewes.  lji^,; 

Uda/l.     Phi/ippimnSf  ch.  iii.  _ 

And  so  the  kyng  reproued  the  lightnes  of  this  younge  (ond  foitnde-  FOlN'T. 
tjp^gi  and  euery  daie  more  and  more  neglected  and  lease  phantesied  ^<«v^ 
and  gaue  credite  to  him. 

hall,     Henry  VII,     The  eleventh  Yere. 
Now  these  iwo  foundlings  (Romulus  and  his  brother  Remus)  were 
nourished  and  brought  up  afWrward  in  the  citie  of  Gabii,  unknown  to 
all  the  world  that  they  were  the  children  of  Sylvia,  and  the  nephew'i 
or  daughter's  children  of  Numitor  the  king. 

Holland.    Pi^orcA,  fol.  519. 

Though  he  a  foundling  bastard  be. 
Convict  of  frequent  perjury  ; 
His  hands  with  brother's  blood  imbrued, 
By  justice  for  that  crime  pursued  ; 
Never  the  wall,  when  askM,  refuse. 
Nor  lose  your  Fiend,  to  save  your  shoes. 

King,     Ulysses  and  Tursias. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  law  of  King  Ina orders  the  care  and  educa- 
tion o(  foundlings  to  be  regulated  by  their  beauty. 

Burhe.     An  Abridgement  of  English  History^  book  ii.  ch.  i. 

Captain  Thomas  Coram,  who  obtained  the  charter  for  theybvnd- 
Ung'hospital. 

Anecdotes  of  Painting ^  vol.  iv.  ch.  iv. 

Fr.  fontaine ;  It.  fonte,  fon- 
Hana;  Sp.  fuente;  Lat.  /cm*. 
Varro  says,  Fons,  unde  funditur 
* e  terra  aqua  viva;  whence  the 
I  water  pours  or  wells  forth  from 
'  the  earth.  See  Font. 
The  sixte  day  of  Jul  he  deide«  &  mid  great  onourft  pnite 
At  fount  Ebraiid  he  was  ibured,  as  h«  lith  zute- 

R,  Gloucester,  p.  481. 
O  rodie  rosier,  flouring  without  spine, 
Fountaine  al  filthless,  as  birell  currant  olere 
Sum  drop  of  thy  graceful  hewe  to  vs  propine. 

Chaucer.     A  Balade  to  our  tadie^  fol.  330. 
The  Lord  Jesus  thought  uo  dtsdeigne  to  come  with  the  residue  of 
folkes  vnto  baptisme,  which  he  dyd  not  to  be    puri6ed  himselfe, 
(which  he  needed   not)  but  to  consecrate  and  halow  the  lauacre  or 
ftmt  of  eternall  saluacion  to  oure  behoufe  through  hys  baptisme. 

UJall,     Luke,  ch.  iii. 
Outlandish  wares  are  conueighed  into  the  same  citie  by  the  fiunoas 
riuer  of  Thames  ;  which  riuer  springing  out  o(  ^  founiaine  80  milsi 
beyond  the  citie,  is  called  by  one  and  the  self  same  name  70  miles 
beneath  it. 

Hakluyt.     Foyages,  tfc.  vol.  i.  fol.  127.     Trajic  to  London,  Sfc. 
But  leave  these  hatefull  herds,  and  let  me  now  declare, 
r  th*  Heliconian yinm/,  who  rightly  christ'ned  are; 
Not  such  as  basely  sooth  the  humour  of  the  time. 
And  sluhberingly  patch  up  some  slight  and  shallow  rhyme. 
Drayton,     Poly-olbitm,  song  21. 
And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountaine  stood, 

Of  richest  substance  that  on  earth  might  bee, 
So  pure  and  shiny,  that  the  silver  flood 
Through  euery  channel!  running  one  might  see. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queens,  book  ii.  can.  12. 

Huge  cities  and  high  tower'd,  that  well  mi^ht  seem 
The  seats  of  mightiest  monarches,  and  so  large 
The  prospect  was,  that  here  and  there  was  room 
For  barren  desert, /(itfn/atff/tf>M  and  dry. 

Milton.     Paradise  Regained,  book  iii.  I.  264. 
This  pious  and  honouring  of  ourselves  may  be  thought  as  the  radical 
moisture    and  fountain-head  whence   every  laudable    and  worthy 
enterprize  issues  forth. 

Id.     The  Reason  of  Chttrck  Government. 
Under  a  tuft  of  shade  that  on  a  green 
Stood  whispering  soft,  by  a  fresh  fountain-ude 
They  sat  them  down. 

Id.    Paradise  Lost,  book  iv.  L  326. 
He  hears  the  crackling  sound  of  coral  woods, 
And  sees  the  secret  source  of  subterranean  floods. 
And  where,  disiin^uish'd  in  their  several  ceUs, 
The  ybun/  of  Phasis  and  of  Lycus  dwells. 

Dryden,     Virgil,     Georgics,  book  iv. 
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F  LST.  ^^^^  ™»y  *^*y  *V*«»  00'  ^0  y***  deny, 

.  If  we  must  fix  00  Church  authority, 

SOUR.  ^*^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  the/oMM/oM  not  the  flood  ; 

.    ^^j  That  must  be  better  still,  if  this  be  good 
^'  Dryden.     The  Hind  and  Ike  Panlker. 

Go  wmit  the  Thunderer's  will,  SatumU  cry'd. 
On  yoo  tall  saminit  of  the/omZ/v/  Ide. 

Pope.     Homer.     Biad,  book  >▼. 
'  From  whence  the  woes 

That  Tarious  and  unonnibef  *d  rose 
From  thia  pollutcd/MM/«m-A^ad^ 
O'er  Rome  and  o'er  the  nations  spread. 

Framci*.     Hvrnce.     Ode  5.  book  iii. 

And  lately  bad  he  leani'd  with  truth  to  deem 
Love  has  no  gift  so  grateful  as  his  wings : 
I  How  fiur,  how  young,  how  soft  9oe*er  he  seem, 

S  Pull  from  tht/omni  of  joy's  delicious  springs 

Some  bitter  o'er  the  flowers  iu  bubbliog  venom  flings. 
Byrom.     Chiide  HfoitTt  PiJffrimagt,  can.  1.  p.  82. 

Where  a  green  grassy  turf  is  all  I  crave, 

With  here  and  there  a  violet  bestrown, 
Fast  by  a  brook,  wfotintam^t  murmuring  wave, 
And  many  an  evening  sun  shine  sweetly  on  my  grave. 

Beaitie,     The  MinHrei,  book  H. 

Rre  Tot  life's  silver  cord  be  snapp'd  in  twain, 
Ere  broke  the  golden  bowl  that  holds  the  brain, 
Ere  broke  tho  pitchor  at  the/oim0i/  heart, 
Or  life's  wheel  shiver'd,  and  the  soul  depart ; 
Then  shall  the  dust  to  native  earth  be  gi^en, 
Hie  soul  shall  soar  sublime,  and  wing  iii  way  to  heaven. 
Fawkft.     The  Pidwe  of  Old  jige. 

We  have  this  detail  from  the  /ommiain-head,  from  the  persona 
tlwasdves ;  in  accoonu  written  bv  eye  witnesses  of  the  scene,  by 
natemporariet  and  companions  of  those  who  were  so,  not  in  one 
book,  hot  foor,  each  containing  enough  for  the  verification  of  tbe 
rdigioo,  all  agreeiaf  ia  the  fun^mental  parts  of  the  history. 

PaUf.     Ei>idence$,  vol.  ii.  p.  379.  ch.  viil. 

Soft  under  shade 

Let  US  recline  by  moaay  foamtmn'tidef 
While  the  wood  suffers  In  the  beam  of  noon. 

ijogan.    The  Epuode  o/Levma. 

FOUR,  \      Goth.  fidtDor.fidur;  A.  S.feower; 

Fourth,  I  D.  and  Ger.  rier ;  Swe.  ^ra.     The 

Fouetb'en,      I  ^olians  (gays  Junius)  wrote  wopa 
Fourtb'enth.  /  finom  rmapa ;  whence,   he   thinks, 
the  Q<3^,fidwor. 

fMrrkynges  heo  aiaden  yo  in  ^is  kyndome. 

)«  kyng  of  West  sex,  &  of  Kent,  &  of  Norforaber  >c  >ridde, 

Aad  yt  kyng  of  ^  March,  ^at  was  here  amidde. 

R.  GhueeHery  p.  3. 

ye  firste  afe  ft  tjnne  waa  from  oare  firste  fader  Adam 
To  Noc,  ft  Se^^he  bo  o^er  ftom  Noe  to  Abrmham, 
yt  ^fiddo  waa  from  Habrdham  foKe  Moyset  cob, 
yt/ertAe  fro  Bloytes  to  Daoid  kyodom. 

Id.  p.  9. 
y^  was  (as  m«  may  In  bok  rede  and  se) 
Ar  God  were  bore  a  bousaod  Ter,/oMrfcofeft  hre. 

Vp.2r. 

PImtr  ft  tncvti  wynter  lasted  Us  lorow, 

If  We  bad  pea  at  omo,  bo  bad  aoa  at  morow. 

A.  Brmrne,  p.  40. 

jbt  folk  of  y^  cwain  to  ^is  oonaeile  ^i  chet, 
Tofjftkmnfimr  baodrtth  pouuda,  Ibrto  lyue  in  pes. 

Id.  p.  41. 
A  >oiiiHid  ft  two  haadred  >e  date/oMrwore  ft  too. 

Id.  p.  240. 
he/ertke  torow  of  bis  lond  com  ^rgh  ^e  Danes, 
ft  folk  of  the  North  slough,  desiroied  y^t  wanes. 

/rf.  p.  8. 

lato  wbieb  I  lookyngc  biheetde  and  sigh  fonre  footid  beestia  of  the 
othc  and  beertia  and  eroeptnge  beestis  and  voiatilis  of  heuyoe. 

mcfif,     7%e  Dedei  o/ JpostUi,  ch.  xi. 

I  considered  and  mw/cmred  fote  beastet  of  the  eartb,  ft  verroi 
ani  vormes,  and  fowles  of  the  ayre.  Bibie,  Ammo  1551 . 


And  sitb  fourtene  ghere  after  efboones  I  wento  vp  to  lerusalem      POUR, 
with  Barnabas.  mcHf.     Galaihies,  ch.  ii.       N«-v'«» 

Bot  aftirward  that  in  the  fourfenthe  dsi  the  nyght  cam  on  us 
seitynge  in  the  stoony  see,  about  mydnyght  the  schipmen  supposiden 
aum  cuntroe  to  appere  to  hem. 

Jd»     The  Dedit  of  ApotiHa^  ch.  xxviU 

Open  the /onre-comert/^  sheete  as  did  Peter. 

Bale,    Imagcy  part  III.  lig.  F  f  4. 

Hauing  in  them  an  hundred  and  fif^ie  sooMiers,  and  foretcore 
chosen  mariners  vnder  CapUine  Caienone  his  lieutenant,  and  Francis 
Bourdebia,  master  ouer  the  mariners. 

HaJUmjft.     royagct,  4rc.  vol.  iii.  fol.  566.     M.  Dominigme  de  Com" 
gue$. 

Also  neora  to  the  said  citte  there  is  a  place  called  the  Pyramide, 
bein^  as  I  may  well  terroe  it,  one  of  the  nine  wonders  of  the  world  : 
that  IS  seuen  seoerall  places  of  flint  and  marble  stone,  fomre-tpiart, 
tho  wala  thereof  are  seuen  yards  thicke  in  those  places  that  we  did 
see.  Id.    A.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  fol.  281.    Mr.Mm  Emt^ham. 

At  Muttrell  gates  bopeless  of  all  recure. 

Thine  earl  half  dead^  gave  in  thy  hand  his  will, 
Which  cause  did  thee  this  pioing  death  procure ; 

Ere  summers /ovr-Ziines  seven  thou  couhUt  fulfiL 

Surrey.     Epitaph  on  Sir  Thomoi  Oare, 

Renowned  Spenser  lye  a  thought  more  nigh 
To  learned  Chaucer,  and  rare  Beaumont  lye 
A  little  nearer  Spenser,  to  make  roome 
For  Shakspeare  in  your  threefold, /»irr/b/i  tombe 

F.  Bemmmami.     On  H'Uliamk  Shaktpeare. 

They  make  it  thus :  they  Uke  a  little  blacke  fomre'tqmcarr  calfie- 
skin,  which  tbey  fold  eight  times,  that  they  may  haue  fourt  double 
folds  and  distinct  breadths.  They  put  into  these,  distinct  Scriptures, 
the  same  being  fomrt^fold  of  parchmeou  These  Scriptures  are  taken 
out  of  End,,  xiii.  and  DemL  vi. 

PmthoM,    Pilffimqft,  cb.  xv.  book  ii. 

Beyond  tho  Nubiana,  you  enter  upon  the  countrey  of  the  Sambri, 
whora  all  the  /hmre^fooied  beasts,  yea,  even  the  verV  elophaoti,  aro 
without  eaioa.  Holland.     Pkmie^  vol.  L  fol.  147. 


What  did  thia  ttirrer,  hut  die  late  1 
.  How  well  at  twentie  had  he  falne,  or  aCood  1 
For  three  of  his/iwr-jt'ore  he  did  no  good. 

Ben  Jonton.     Under-mnoda, 

And  as  a  noble  leader  throughly  grounded  by  experience  and  in- 
atructions  both,  fearing  least  through  the  strangenesse  of  the  places  he 
should  be  intercepted  by  secret  trainei  and  tmbushmoata,  he  begea 
to  flMieb  in/esire-afii«r«  battaliana. 

t,  M.  84. 


Craw.  A  aecretair  from  the  Duke  of  Yoric, 

TheaccoM  son  to  the  late  English  Edwnd, 
Conceal 'd,  I  kaow  not  where,  theseyb«rlMN  years 
Craves  audience  from  our  master. 

Ford,    Perhim  ffarheeh,  act  i.  ic  3. 

Yet  theybtirf  A  time,  when  mustering  all  her  wUea, 
With  blandisht  pariies,  feminine  assaults, 
Tongue-batteries,  she  surceas'd  not  day  nor  night 
To  iterm  me  over^vratcht,  and  wearied  out. 

AiUlom.     Samuom  AgatdUm,  1 403. 

And  Gyllbrd  Dndly/o«rlA-6M^  aoane 

Vnto  Northumberland 
Bad  married  her,  and  nothing  seem'd 

The  plot-forme  to  withstaml* 

fVmmer.    Albion's  En^lamd,  book  Tiii.  ch.  xl. 

Nerle«  oe  either  ode  tempeetaoaa  fell 
His  arrowy  from  ihtfourfM-mta^^d/iMtt 
Distinct  with  eyea,  and  from  the  living  wheeles 
Diatinct  alike  with  multitude  of  eyes ; 
One  spirit  in  them  rul*d ;  and  every  eye 
GhMf^d  Hghtaiag. 

JfUtaN.    Pmrmdiae  L^i,  booh  vi.  I  84ft. 

And  have  weaeipiactis'd  all  methoda  to  gain  yea ; 
With  the  tithe  of  the  Utheef  the  tithe  to  maintain  jea  ; 
Provided  a  fund  for  building  you  spittels  T 
Yoa  are  only  to  live /our  years  without  victuals. 

Swift.    OmtkehiakBithope, 
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F  O  W 


F  O  W 


FOUR. 


FOWEY. 


So  much,  in  the  genera),  of  the  first  distinction,  or  fourfold  division. 
ffateriand.     fForks,  voL  viii.  p.  289.     DistinctUins  of  Sacrifice. 

Tbey  were  upon  hard  duty  stilly 

And  every  night  stood  sentinel, 

To  guard  the  magazine  i'th*  hose 

Firom  two  legg'd  and  from  four  legg'd  foes. 

Butier.    UudStrtu,  part  i.  can.  1 . 

Alas,  its  most  computed  length  appears 
To  reach  the  limits  but  of  seventy  years. 
And  if  by  strength  to /b«r-«core  years  we  go, 
Tliat  strength  is  labour,  and  that  labour  woe. 

PamdL     The  Gift  of  Poetry, 

The  fathers  of  the  third  und  fourth  centuries  had  the  advantage  of 
many  written  accounts  of  the  doctrine  of  the  former  ages  which  have 
since  been  lost ;  and  therefore  their  testimonies  also  are  of  consider- 
able weight,  and  are  a  nuui^e  of  direction  to  us^  not  to  be  slighted  in 
the  main  things. 

fFaterbmd.     H^orkt,  vol.  v.  p.  264.     The  Ute  and  Value  of  Eccie- 
tioMtieal  AnHquity. 

When  the  British  armies  traversed  as  they  did^  the  Camatick  for 
hundreds  of  miles  in  all  directions,  through  the  whole  line  of  their 
march  they  did  not  see  one  four-footed  beast  of  any  description  what- 
ever.  Burhe,     On  the  Nabob  of  Arcot*»  Debit. 

Dante  was  bom  in  Florence  in  the  year  1261.  He  fought  in  two 
battles,  waa  fourteen  times  ambassador,  and  once  Prior  of  the 
Republick. 

Byron,     Childe  Harold^e  PUgrimage^  can.  4.  note  30. 

POURBE,  Ft.  Jburbe^  is  a  wile,  guile  or  deceit. 
Cotgrave.     Denham  applies  the  word  to  the  deceiver. 


Now  the  Lydan  lots  conspire 


AVith  Phoebus:  now  Jove's  envoy  through  the  air 
Brings  dismal  tidings ;  as  if  such  low  care 
Could  reach  their  thoughts,  or  their  repose  disturb ! 
Thou  art  a  false  impostor,  and  ^fourbe. 

Denham.    Pauion  of  Dido  fhr  JEn^at. 

FOURCHER,  (Fr.  fourchir,  Lat.  furcate,  because, 
say  the  Etymologists,  it  is  two-fold^)  an  ancient  Law 
term,  signifying  prolonging  or  delaying  an  Action.  The 
device  is  commonly  used  when  an  Action  is  brought 
against  two  parties,  who  being  jointly  concerned  are 
not  to  answer  till  both  appear ;  and  is  where  the  ap- 
pearance or  essoin  of  one  will  excuse  the  other*s  default, 
and  they  agree  that  one  shall  appear  and  be  essoined 
one  day,  and  for  want  of  the  other's  appearing,  have  a 
day  over  to  make  his  appearance  with  the  other  party, 
and  at  the  day  allowed,  the  other  party  doth  appear, 
but  he  that  appeared  before  doth  not,  in  hopes  to  have 
another  day  by  adjournment  of  the  party  who  then 
made  his  appearance. 

FOUTY,  Fr.  foutu ;  un  foutu,  a  scoundrel ,  a 
fellow  of  small  account     Cotgrave. 

Dr.  Jamieson  gives  instances  of  the  usage  of  this 
word  in  Scotch  writers ;  it  is  still  common  in  the  North 
of  England. 

FOWEY,  a  Borough  in  the  County  of  Cornwall,  on 
the  Western  bank  of  a  River  of  the  same  name  which 
expands  here,  amid  high  and  picturesque  cliffs,  into  a 
very  spacious  harbour,  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of 
1000  tons  burden  at  any  time  of  tide.  Two  square 
stone  towers  were  erected  for  its  protection,  on  the  side 
opposite  the  Town,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
and  a  chun,  some  links  of  which  were  taken  up  about 
fifty  years  ago,  gave  it  additional  security.  St.  Catha- 
rine's Fort  was  built,  in  Henry  Vlllth  time,  on  a  stu- 
pendous pile  of  rock  bounding  one  of  the  creeks  of  the 
river.  Besides  these,  it  is  defended  by  two  modem 
batteries.  The  houses  for  the  most  part  are  built  of 
stone ;  and  narrow,  irregular,  angular,  and  scarcely 
passable  streets  straggle  along  the  river  for  somewhat 


more  than  a  mile.  The  Church,  dedicated  to  Fimbarras, 
an  Irish  Saint  and  Bishop  of  Cork  in  the  Vth  century', 
is  a  handsome  and  spacious  fabric,  bearing  signs  of  the 
architecture  prevailing  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  ^ 
Adjoining  it  on  the  North  is  a  venerable  castellated 
mansion,  Treffry  House :  belonging  to  a  family,  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  which  was  knighted  by  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  for  taking  the  chief  sUndard  of  the 
French  at  the  battle  of  Crecy.  Yet  later,  as  we  are 
told  by  Leland.  the  lady  of  the  house,  during  her 
husband's  absence,  valorously  repelled  an  attack  of 
the  French,  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  So  great 
was  the  commercial  ascendency  of  this  town,  about 
Edward  Ilfs  time,  that  the  ships  of  Fowey  refused  to 
••  vale  the  bonet/*  when  sailing  by  Rye  and  Winchelsea ; 
and  so  jealous  were  these  Cinque  Ports  of  this  their  pri- 
yilege,  that  they  fought  with,  and  were  beaten  by,  their 
opponents.  Hence  the  GallanU  of  Fowey^  as  they 
were,  termed,  bore  the  arms  of  these  two  towns  embla- 
zoned with  their  own. 

Edward  IV.  was  indignant  at  some  acts  of  the  ship- 
ping of  Fowey.  which,  as  they  are  related  by  an  old 
writer,  look  very  like  piracy ;  for  they  "  used  to  prey,** 
says  Leland,  "  upon  the  Frenchmen  in  the  sea,  agaynst 
King  Edward's  commandement,"  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  In  consequence,  he  reduced  their  trade, 
and  greatly  impoverished  the  Town.  The  revival  of  its 
commerce  is  attributed  by  Carew  to  "  Master  Rash- 
leigh  the  elder,"  one  of  a  family  the  influence  of  which, 
consequently,  has  always  been  very  prevalent  in  this 
Borough.  The  seat  of  the  Rashleigh  family  is  at 
MenebUly,  about  three  miles  West  of  the  Town,  on  an 
eminence  near  the  sea.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  very 
rich  collection  of  minerals. 

The  population  of  Fowey  in  1821  was  1455,  chiefly 
supported  by  the  pilchard  fishery.  Upwards  of  28,000 
hogsheads  of  this  fish  are  annually  brought  into  port 
every  season ;  and  even  the  refuse  of  the  salt  and 
broken  fish  is  so  valuable  as  manure,  that  it  produces, 
on  an  average,  half  a  guinea  per  cart  load.  When  the 
pilchards  are  expected,  people  called  Huers  are  stationed 
upon  the  rocks  to  watch  the  course  of  the  shoals.  This 
custom  is  one  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  been  largely 
illustrated  by  Bishop  Blomfield,  (^Gloss.  in  iEschyli 
Persas,  430,)  by  passages  from  Philostratus,  Icon.  i.  13 ; 
Aristophanes,  EquUes,  313 ;  Theocritus,  iii.  25;  Oppian, 
Halieutica^  in.  Jin.  ;  Varro  apud  Nonium,' Marc  v.; 
Michael  Monachus  Nossaites  apud  Suidam,  cul  voc. 
OpaffVfiaxo9.  QvvvoaKoxeiv,  and  OvvvotrKO-rof^  were 
Greek  words  fabricated  for  the  nonce. 

Fowey  has  returned  two  Members  to  Parliament 
from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Town  is  a  feudal 
tenure  under  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
and  the  electors  are  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and 
lot,  and  the  Prince's  tenants,  eligible  to  serve  the  office 
of  Port  reeve ;  in  all  about  200.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  private  patronage.  The  Town  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  infamous  Hugh  Peters. 


FOWEY. 
FOWL 


FOWL,  V. 
Fowl,  n. 

Fo'wLINO, 

FoVler, 

Fo'wLINO-PIECE. 


D.  vog'hd;  Ger.  vogd;  Swe. 
fogel;  A.  S.  fug-d;  past  parti- 
>  ciple  of^og-an,Jlolgan,Jiogian^ 
volare,  to  fly. 

That  which  flieth;  a  bird.  To 


fowl ;   to  hunt,  pursue,  destroy,/oM?/. 

Bo^  tox  undfbwei  may  fleo  to  hole  and  crepe. 

Piers  P/ouhman.     Fieionj  p.  394 
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FOWL 
fOX. 


And  smale^M/ei  maken  melodici 
Tbat  slepen  alle  night  with  open  eye. 
So  priketh  hem  nature  in  bir  corages. 

Chaucer,     The  Prologue,  ▼.  SI. 

This  waa  her  song :  Thejbuier  we  defie 
And  all  hu  craft. 

U.    a.  ibl.  198. 
And  if  it  fall  so  perchance 
As  he,  which  is  ^/owle  of  praie. 
That  he  a  man  finide  in  his  waye 
He  woll  hym  flea,  if  that  he  male. 

Cower.     Con/.  Am.  book  iii.  fol.  62. 

SoUttos  speketh  of  wonder  kinde, 
And  saith  o(/oulet  there  is  one, 
Whiche  hath  a  face  of  bloode  and  bone. 
Like  to  m^n  in  resemblance. 

U.    R. 
Amoepe  properly  ^ftnder,  and  oneMpitfin  \%fmdy%gey  and  by  a  meta- 
pbore,  it  is  for  ill  manor  of  wayes,  to  geat  any  tbynge  oy  wiles, 
tnynea,  or  crafte. 

UdaU,     Fhwera  of  Latine  Speaking  (o\,  ^ 

For  once  I  heard  my  father  say, 
How  he  him  caught  vpon  a  day, 

(Whereof  he  will  be  wroken,) 
Entangled  in  ti/owiinff  net, 
Which  he  for  carrion  crows  had  set, 

That  in  our  peare-tree  haunted. 

Spenser.     Shepheard'*  Caiendar.    Mareh, 

And  let  the/oWf  flie  above  the  earth,  with  wings 
Display'd  on  the  op'n  firmament  of  Heav'n. 

MiUon,     Faradite  Lni,  book  vii.  1. 389. 

Th9/bwler's  snares  in  ambush  are  not  lay*d 

T*  intrap  my  steps,  which  oft  have  you  betrny'd. 

Drayton.     The  OwL 

YoQ  shall  see  in  the  country  in  harvest  time,  pigeons,  though  they 
ddtroy  never  so  much  com,  the  farmer  dare  not  present  the  /owting- 
piece  %o  them  :  why  ?  because  they  belong  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Webtier.     The  White  Devil,  act  v. 

Bnt  certainly  it  is  an  ill  argument,  because  sinners  do  not  see  God 
to  eoDctode  therefore,  that  Ood  does  not  see  them  ;  like  the  foolish 
bird  hiding  his  head  in  a  hole,  thinks  himself  secure  from  the  view  of 
^Jowler,  because  the/>io/er  is  not  in  his  view. 

South.     Sermont,  vol.  vii.  p.  276. 

And  it  must  also  be  remembered,  that  such  persons  as  may  law- 
firily  hunt,  fish,  or  /owl,  ratione  privilegii,  have,  as  has  been  said, 
only  a  qualified  property  in  these  animals. 

Blackitone.     Commentariet,  book  ii.  en.  zzvii. 

At  Chatsworth,  where  a  like  taste  collected  ornaments  by  the  most 
eminent  living  masters,  are  many  by  Gibbons,  particularly  in  the 
chapel ;  in  the  great  antichamber  are  several  dead  /owl  over  the 
chimney,  finely  executed. 

Waipole.    Anecdotet  of  Painting ^  vol.  iii.  p.  154. 


POX,  «. 

Pox,  n. 

Po'XERY, 
Fo'&ISH, 
PO'XLY, 

Fo'xsHip, 

PO'XY, 

Fox-case, 
pox-crase, 

PoX-HOUND, 
PoX-TRAP, 


Goth,  fauh  ;  A.  S.  fox  ;  Dutch, 
tx)#,  roMc,  vosch  ;  Ger.  Juchs ;  Sere- 
nius  from  Su.  Goth,  foxa^  decipere. 
And  Wachter  remarks,  that  the  Ger. 
fahefit  is  frequently  dolo  capere,  and 
^foxa,  decipere.  And  thus,  a  Fox^ 
may  be  so  called  from  bis  slyness 
and  cunning. 

"  Fox  was  a  familiar  and  favourite 
expression  for  the  old  English  wea- 
pon, the  broad-sword  of  Jonson's 
days,  as  distinguished  from  the  small 
Gifibrd,  note  on  B.  Jonson,  quoted 


Fox-skin. 
(foreign)  sword." 
below. 

Archdeacon  Nares  (Gloss,  ad  v.)  inclines  to  think 
thai  Fox  was  not  a  cant  term,  but  a  specific  name  for 
some  kind  of  blade  manufactured  in  England  ;  perhaps, 
with  the  steel  browned,  which  might  give  occasion  for 
the  name  :  or  it  might  be  named  from  the  inventor. 

An  ende  of  a/ure't  wreocbe. 

R.  Glouceiter,  p.  570. 
VOL.  XXII. 


And  go  lionte  haidiliche.  to  hares  and  to  foxes. 

Piers  Phukman.     Fision,  p.  129. 

And  Jhestts  seyde  to  him,  foxis  ban  dennis  and  briddes  of  the  eyr 
han  nestis :  but  mannes  sone  hath  not  where  he  reste  his  heed. 

WicUf.     Lukf  ch.  ix. 

And  he  seyde  to  hem :  go  ye  and  seye  to  UtaXfbx,  [Herod,]  lo  I  caste 
out  feadis  and  I  make  perfightly  heelthis,  to  day  and  to  morowe ;  and 
the  thridde  day  I  am  endid.  Id.    lb,  ch.  ziii. 

And  he  layde  vnto  them,  Qo  ye  and  tell  that  foxe,  heboid  I  cast 
outdeuels  and  heal  the  people  to  daye  and  to  morow,  and  the  thyrde 
day  I  make  an  ende.  Bible,  Anno  1551.- 

They  crieden  out  I  harow  and  wala  wa  ( 
A  ha  the /ox.'  and  after  him  they  ran. 
And  eke  with  staves  many  another  man. 

Chaucer,     The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  v.  15388. 

I  haue  more  will  to  ben  at  ease 
And  haue  well  leuer,  soth  to  say 
Before  the  people  patter  and  pray 
And  wry  me  in  my  foxery 
Under  a  cope  of  papelardy. 

Id.     The  Jiomant  of  the  Rose,  fol.  1 48. 

By  fortune  came  ^foxe, 

where  grue  a  loftie  vine, 
I  will  no  grapes  (quoth  bee) 

this  yarde  is  none  of  mine. 
The/bjr«  would  none  bicause  that  bee 
Perceiued  the  highnease  of  the  tree. 

Tuberviite.     A  Fox  thai  wold  Bale  no  Grapes. 
So  men  that/bx/iV  are, 

and  long  their  lust  to  haue 
But  cannot  come  thereby, 

make  wise  they  would  not  craue^ 
Those  subtle  merchants  will  no  wine, 
Bicause  they  cannot  reach  the  vine* 

Id.    lb. 

Oh  foxy  Pharisay,  that  is  thy  leuen,  of  which  Christ  so  diligetly 
bad  vs  beware. 
TgndaU.     Worhes,  fol.  148.     The  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Mam. 

llie  emperour's  mother,  gaue  vnto  eche  of  vs  a  gowne  made  of/eare- 
skinnes,  with  the  furre  on  the  outsi«.ie,  and  a  piece  of  purple. 

Hakluyt.     VogageSy  Sfc.  vol.  i.  fol.  71.     The  Tartars, 

CoK.  What  would  you  have,  sister,  of  a  fellow  that  knows  nothing 
but  a  basket  hilt,  and  an  old/ur  in't? 

Ben  Jonson,    Bartholomew  Fagre,  act  U.  sc.  6. 

How  villanous  were  these,  and  how  vnlike  ? 

Of  noble  stocke  the  most  ignoble  staine, 

Their  woluish  hearta,  their  trayterous/ox/y  braine. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  fol.  407 

When  myfoX'bUch,  Beauty,  grows  proud,  TU  borrow  him. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     Philaster,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

To  keepe  her  slender  fingers  from  the  sunne. 
Pan  through  the  pastures  often  times  hath  ruone 
To  plucke  the  suckled  fox-gloves  from  their  stem,. 
And  on  those  fingers  neatly  placed  them. 

Browne,     Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  ii.  song  4 

And  some,  by  a  cunning  protestation  against  all  reading,  and  false 
veuditation  of  their  owne  naturals,  thinke  to  divert  the  sagacity  of  their 
readers  from  themselves,  and  coole  the  sent  of  their  owne  fox'4tke 
thefts :  when  yet  they  are  so  ranke,  as  a  man  may  find  whule  pages 
together  usurp'd  from  one  author. 

Ben  Jonson.     Discoveries,  fol.  99. 

These  people  have  by  their  policy  and  wisedome  not  onely  retained 
their  ancient  freedome  against  both  the  power  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
have  the  knack  also  to  fight  with  gold  and  other  arts,  and  the  wily 
subtiltiea  of  the  French  and  English,  and  the  crafty  fox'lihe  fetches 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Camden.     Elizabeth,  Anno  1587 


KOX. 


■  Hast  thoafoxship 


To  banish  him  that  strooke  more  blowes  for  Rome 
Then  thou  hast  spoken  words. 

Shahspeare.     Coriolamts,  fol.  2. 

Such  a  one  is  carried  about  the  town  with  a  boord  fastned  to  his 
necke,  all  be-hanged  with/oxe/oy/rs,  besides  a  penalty  according  to 
his  state  in  money. 

Purchas.    Pilgrimage,  ch.  iu  sec.  %. 
2p 
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fQX,  To  cozen  him  of  all,  w«ra  but  i  cheat 

__  *  Well  plac*d ;  no  man  would  construe  it  a  sinne : 

FRACT  ^^  ^''  *^^  P*7  ^^  ^^^^  **  ^  the/ox'trap. 

Ben  Jomom,     TU  Fox,  act  iv.  ic.  5. 


**  The/ocr,  the  wicked /a»/"  was  all  the  cry  ; 
Oat  from  his  bouse  no  every  neighbour  nigh  : 
The  vicar  first  and  after  him  the  crew 
With  forks  and  staves  the  felon  to  pursue. 

Dryden.     The  Cock  mtd  the  Fox. 
Barly  at  business  and  at  hazard  tate ; 
Mad  at  ^/ox^ehate,  wise  at  a  debate. 

Pope.    Moral  EtMOft,     Epitt/el, 

It  [metaphor]  maybe  founded  on  a  comparison,  first,  of  the  quali- 
ties oT  a  man  with  those  of  a  beast  j  as  when  we  call  a  crafty  and 
cruel  man,  a/ojr. 

Beottie.    Moral  Science,  part  iv.  ch.  i.  sec.  1. 

With  horn  and  hound  her  truant  schoolboys  roam, 
And  for  h/ox-chate  quit  St.  Stephen's  dome. 

Mason.     Epittle  to  Dr.  Shehbeare. 
In  shadv  lanes  red /or-^/bee  bells  appear, 
And  goldea  spikes  the  downy  mulleins  rear. 

Scott,    Anugbean.     Eclogue  1. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  offices  in  his  stables  which  are  binecures. 
By  the  change  of  manners,  and  indeed  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  they 
must  be  so ;  I  mean  the  several  keepers  of  buck-hounds,  stag-hounds, 
fox'houndt,  and  harriers. 

Burke.     On  the  (Economical  Reform, 

We  know  you  hate  bard  riding ;  but  if  some 
Tough,  honest,  country /ojr-Aam/^  would  come, 
Visit  our  Goddess  and  her  maiden  Court, 
Tis  ten  to  one  but  we  may  shew  him  sport. 

Rowt     Epilogue  to  Ulymea. 

Their  little  absurdities  are  as  harmless  as  insect  or  fox-htmting, 
maiden-speechifying,  barouche-driving  or  any  such  pastime. 

Byron,     ChUde  Harold,  vol.  i.  p.  143.  can.  2.  notes. 

Fox,  V.  see  the  Noun.  To  deceive,  to  entrap,  to  en- 
snare ;  and  thus,  to  intoxicate,  to  make  drunk. 

BnioBT.  'Fore  Jove,  the  captain  fiu^d  him  rarely. 

Mayne.     The  City  Match,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Your  Dutchman  indeed,  when  he  is  fhxt,  is  like  a/o«  ;  for  when 
he's  sunk  in  drink  quite  earth  to  a  man's  thinking,  'tis  full  exchange 
time  with  him,  then  he's  subtlest. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  act  ii.  sc.  1 . 

An  apology  equally  excusing  with  the  thief's,  that  should  alledge 
that  he  commits  all  his  robberies  on  the  same  horse ;  and  the  drunkard 
that  should  offer  to  justify  his  beastliness  by  affirming  that  he  never 
foxet  himself  but  with  one  sort  of  wine^  or  in  such  a  peculiar 
unaltered  bowl. 

Boyle.    Diacourte  agaimt  Customary  Swearing,  sec.  1.  plea  7. 

FOY,  Fr.  /oy,  faith. 

Next  them  did  Qurguot,  great  BeUinus  sonne, 
In  rule  succeed,  and  eke  in  father's  praise  ; 

He  Easterland  subdewd,  and  Denmarke  wonne, 
And  on  them  both  didyb^  and  tribute  raise, 
The  which  was  due  in  his  dead  father's  dayes. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  10. 

FOYSON,  see  Foison. 

FRACT,  V.  -]  Fr.  fraction  ;  Lat.  fracHo,  from 
frangere^  fractum^  to  break : 
which.Vossius  says,  may  either  be 
from  the  Hebrew,  frag^  rwnpere, 
^frangere  ;  or  from  the  Gr.  'pify-w, 
^  or  Dor.  >^7-w,  with  /  prefixed ; — 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is  clear 
enough. 

A  breach  or  rupture ;  a  break- 
_   ing  of  an  integer  or  entire  whole 
into  parts ;  a  separation,  a  discontinuity. 

Fragile;  that  can  or  may  be  broken;  easy  to  be 
broken  ;  brittle ;  and  therefore,  weak. 


Fra'ction, 

Fra'ctional, 

Fra'ctions, 

Fra^cture,  v. 

Fra'cture,  n, 

Fra'gile, 

Fragi'lity, 

Fra'gment, 

Fra'gmentary. 


But  understid  well,  that  these  degrees  of  signes,  ben  eue;.ch  of    PRaCT 
hem  considered  of  Ix.  minuter,  and  euery  minute  of  Ix.  xecondei,  and         ^ 
so  forth  into  smal/roc/ioiu  infinite,  as  saieth  Alcahucius.  '"^r^ 

Chaucer.     Of  the  Astrolabie,  fol  262. 
Suche  is  the  blyndnes  of  our  fralle  hxnl  fragile  nature,  ever  giuen 
to  concupiscence,  and  mundain  delectacion. 

Hall.     Edward  IF.     The  twenty-third  Vrre. 
The  Spirite  wayteth,  and  watcheth  on  the  will  of  God,  and  euei 
oath  her  owne  fragilitie  and  weakeness  before  her  eyes. 
Tyndaa.    Wbrkes,  (o\.  S\.    The  Parable  of  the  ITtcked  Mammon. 

Also  at  that  tyrae  idolatry  was  nat  clerely  extinct,  but  diuersyVi^- 
mentes  therof  remayned  in  euery  region. 

Sir  Thomas  klyat.     Oaoemovr,  book  L  ch.  xix. 
And  yet  is  faithe  alone  good  to  bee  kepte,  vea  and  the  very  peeces 
and  fragmentes  of  the  faythe  also,  for  they  be  meanes  by  whiche  a 
manne  may  more  easely  come  to  the  remanaunt  (hat  he  hath  losie  or 
lacketh. 

Sir  Thomas  More.     Worhea,  foL  712.      The  seconde  Part  of  tht 
Cottfuiation  of  Tyndall. 

PisT.  Nym.  Thou  hast  spoke  the  right,  his  heart  is  fracted  and 
corroborate.  ShaJ^eare.    Henry  F.  fol.  74. 

; 1  must  seme  my  tume 

Out  of  mine  own,  his  daies  and  times  are  past. 
And  my  reliances  on  \iv&  fracted  dates 
Haue  smit  my  credit.  Id.     Timon  of  Athens,  fol.  83. 

Jamee  was  our  earthly  sunne,  who  call'd  to  he«u*n 
Leaues  you  his  heire,  to  make  all/rac^iwit  eu'n. 

Beaumont.     At  the  end  of  his  Majestic* s  first  Yeere. 
Ergo,  there  was  bread,  forsomuch  as  neither  the  accidences  of 
bread  w«out  bread  can  be  broke,  neither  can  the  natural  body  of 
Christ  be  subiect  to  any /racHo  or  breaking  vp  by  y»  Scripture,  which 
saith  :  And  ye  shall  break  no  bone  of  him,  &c. 
Fox.     Martyrs,  foL  1050.     Allegations  against  the  Six  Article*. 
Likewise  if  any  bones  or  limbs  be  broken,  a  cerot  made  with  the 
seed  of  rue  and  wax  together,  is  able  to  souder  the  fracture. 

Holland.    PAWtf,  vol.  ii.  M.  68. 
When  subtile  wits  have  spun  their  thread  too  fine, 
Tis  weak  zjxA  fragile,  lite  Arachne's  line. 

Denbam.     The  Progress  of  Learning. 
To  whom  our  Saviour  answer*d  thus  unmovM : 
Much  ostentation  vain  of  fleshly  arm, 
Aad  fragile  arms,  much  instrument  of  war 
Long  in  preparing,  soon  to  nothing  brought, 
Before  mine  eyes  thou  hast  set. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  book  in.  L  387. 
Of  bodies  some  wre  fragile;  and  some  are  tough,  and  not  fragile  i 
and  in  the  breaking,  aome/i^agile  bodies  break  out  where  the  force  is ; 
some  shatter  and  flie  in  many  nieces.  Oi  fragility  the  cause  is  an 
impotency  to  be  extended :  and  therefore  stone  is  mor^  fragile  than 
»e*al-  Bacon.     Natural  History,  Cenl.  ix.  sec.  84L 

The  tribunes  also  seeing  that  was  the  way,  and  all  encliaing  and 
growing  to  petition,  followed  atter,  and  did  the  semblable ;  earnestly 
beseeching  the  dicUtour  to  forgive  this  humaDe/^a^t/i/te,  and  youth- 
full  folly  of  Qu.  Fabius,  saying,  that  he  had  suffered  chastisement 
y"o«gh-  Holland.     Limus,  fo\.  3Q7. 

She,  she  is  gone  ,•  she's  gone :  when  thou  knowst  this, 
y/hht  fragmentary  rubbish  this  world  is 
Thou  know'st,  and  that  it  is  not  worth  a  thought ; 
He  honours  it  too  much  that  thinks  it  naught. 
Donne.     The  Progress  of  the  Soul.     The  second  Annivereary. 
To  which  letters  I  have  added  a  third,  written  by  John  Bale,  late 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  who  was  now  lately  removed  from  Frankford  to 
Basil,  with  many  others,  upon  the  dissensions  there ;  by  whose  letter 
it  appears  these /mc/ions  were  also  got  into  this  church  of  Basil;  the 
disaffected  at  Frankford  bringing  hither  with  them  their  dislike  to  the 
English  liturgy. 

Strype.    Memorials.     Queen  Mary,  Anno  1555. 
The  distributing  the  bread  to  the  company,  after  the  benediction 
and  fraction,  was  customary  among  the  Jews :  and  here  likewise 
our  Lord  was  pleased  to  adopt  the  like  ceremony. 
fVaterland.     Works,  vol.  vu.  p.  61 .     Of  the  Institution  of  tke  Htfy 
Comnumion. 


•  On  the  blind  riidve, 


And  pointed  rock  that  marks  th'  indented  shore, 
Relentless  dash'd,  where  loud  the  northern  main 
Howls  through  Xhefractur'd  Caledonian  isles. 

Thomson.    Britsmma, 
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FRACT.  My  lightning  these  rebeUioas  shall  confoand, 

_  And  hurl  them  flamingy  headlong  to  the  ground : 

FR.4GA-  Their  coursers  cnish'd  beneath  the  nvheeU  shall  lie, 

glA.  Their  car  \nfragmemt9  scatter*d  o*«r  the  sky. 

■_   -^^  Pope,    iicmer,    JUad,  book  nii. 

I  know  we  often  proceed  XofiracHom  supposed  to  express  less  than 
noit,  but  in  this  notion  we  impose  upon  ourselves  by  shifting  our  ideas 
and  considering  thftt  as  a  multitude  which  before  we  considered  as 
one ;  therefore  we  cannot  make  a  J^aetion  without  multiplying  first 
oefbre  we  divide. 

Search,  Light  of  Naiurty  vol.  ii.  part  L  ch.  ii. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  who  now  fills  the  office  of  Trea- 
surer of  die  Navy,  [Mr.  Canning,]  asserts  that  it  is  physically  impos- 
sible to  act  up  to  the  letter  of  the  Act,  and  has  amused  the  house  with 
an  account  of /rodiiona/ sums  of  8«.  6<f.,  14«.,  aad  2«.,  and  then  turns 
short  upon  us,  and  asks  bow  it  ix  possible  to  pay  all  these  trifling 
claims  by  drafts  upon  the  Bank. 

Ajt.    Work^  vol.  vl  p.  584.   Proeetdingt  respectk^  Lord  JHelville, 
A  pile  stupendous,  once  of  fair  renown. 

This  mould'ring  mass  of  shapeless  ruin  rose. 
Where  nodding  heights  of yVac/ur'J  columns  frown. 
And  birds  obscene  in  ivy-bow'rs  repose. 
Lamghome,     Written  among  the  Buint  of  Pon^efraei  Coolie, 
The  giddy  carelessness  of  a  nurse  may  bring  on  maims^yVao^ret, 
or  diseases,  which  can  never  be  cured. 

Search.    Light  of  Nature,  ch.  zxv. 
Secure,  thy  steps  the /ro^'/f  board  could  press. 
Nor  feel  the  least  alarm  where  I  had  sunk. 

Biaehloch,    A  SoHloguy, 
Such  writers,  instead  of  brittle,  would  say  fragile . 

Boattie.     MoraJ  Science,  part  iv.  ch.  i.  sec.  3. 
An  air  of  robustness  and  strength  is  very  prejudicial  to  beauty.  An 
appearance  of  delicacy,  and  even  of  yVo^i/i/y,  is  almost  essential  to 
IL  Burke.     On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

It  has  been  said,  that  if  the  prodigies  of  the  Jewish  history  had 
been  found  only  in  xh^  fragmenta  of  Manetho,  or  Berosus,  we  should 
have  paid  no  regard  to  them  :  and  I  am  willing  to  admit  this. 

Paley.     Evidences,  vol.  ii.  p.  320.  ch.  i. 

FRAG  ARIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  c1  ass /co«an- 
dria,  order  Polygynia,  natural  order  Rosacetg.  Ge- 
neric character :  calyx  inferior,  ten-clefl,  the  five  exter- 
nal segments  narrow  ;  corolla,  petals  five ;  fnut  a  pulpy 
reeeptAcIe,  seeds  smooth. 

The  numerous  varieties  of  Strawberries,  of  which 
there  are  nearly  one  hundred  cultivated,  are  produced 
from  but  few  species ;  those  at  present  known  are,  F. 
vetca,  the  Wood  or  Wild  Strawberry ;  it  is  a  native  of 
England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  growing  abundantly 
iu  the  Northern  parts ;  of  this  species  there  are  about 
ten  varieties.  F.  cottina,  native  of  Germany  and  Swis- 
serland.  F.  Virginiana,  the  Scarlet  Strawberry,  is  a 
native  of  Virginia;  it  is  remarkable  for  its  scarlet  colour 
and  powerful  scent.  F.  elatior,  the  Hautboy,  its  na- 
tive country  is  doubtful,  it  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered wild  in  several  parts  of  England ;  the  fruit  of 
this  species  is  of  a  dark  red  inclining  to  purple,  the 
flavour  is  musky.  F.  grandi/lora  produces  the  Pine 
Strawberry,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the 
Southern  parts  of  North  America  ;  it  is  very  prolific  and 
of  a  large  size,  and  has  been  the  sort  most  generally 
cultivated  for  market,  but  is  now  giving  way  to  the 
Rosebtrry  and  other  varieties  of  a  richer  flavour.  F. 
Chiloenni^  the  Chili  Strawberry,  native  of  Chili,  has  a 
large  firuit,  said  to  be  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  in  its 
native  country.  F.  deriUs,  the  Barren  Strawberry,  is  a 
native  of  England. 

Almost  every  season  some  new  varieties  are  pro- 
duced, by  impregnating  the  flowers  of  one  sort  with  the 
pollen  of  another ;  in  the  Vlth  Volume  of  the  Trans- 
acticnu  of  the  Horticultural  Society  is  an  account  of  the 
several  varieties,  and  the  names  of  a  selection  of  the 
best  sorts 


FRAGOR,  Lat.  from  frangere,  to  break. 

A  breach ;  a  rupture  ;  a  crash.  This  word  occurs  in 
Herbert's  TrasoeU,  fox  fragrance :  he  Ulks  of  the/ragrour 
of  gardens,  the  ^o^^or  of  musk. 


FRAGOR. 

FRA. 
GRANGE. 


•  Scarce  sounds  so  ht 


The  direful  fragor,  when  some  sovthem  blait 
Tears  from  the  Alps  a  ridge  of  knotty  oaks 
Deep  fang'd,  and  ancient  tenants  of  the  rock. 

IVaito.     The  cetebrated  Fietorg  of  the  Poieo. 

FRA'GRANCE,^      It.  fragratUe;  Lat.  fiagram, 

Fra'grant,  >from  the  ancient  frago,  for  frango. 

Fra'orantly.      J  Vossius,  who  adds  from  Servius 

on  1.  JEn.    Quoties  incendium  signijicaiur,  quod  flatu 

alitur,  per  L  flagrat  dicimua  ;  quoties  odor,  qui  fract& 

specie  major  est,  per  R  dicimus  fragrat.     Fragrant, 

then,  IS, 

Breathing  forth,  issuing  forth,  throwing  out,  a  scent 
or  odour ;  sweet  to  the  sense  of  smelling ;  an  agreeable 
perfume,  odoriferous. 

Alas  (quod  she)  behold  eche  pleasaunt  greene. 

Will  now  renew  his  sommer*s  liuery, 
T\it  fragrant  flowers,  which  haue  not  long  been  seene, 

Will  flourish  now  (ere  long)  in  brauery. 
Ckueoigne.     Hearbeo.   A  Lomng  Ladg  Wounded,  ifc.  doth  therefore 
thut  Bewayie, 

And  secodly  ought  we  heartily  to  wish,  that  in  the  flagrant  odor 
of  thy  swete  sauoures,  O  God,  and  in  the  most  pleasant  breathe  of 
thy  Holy  Spirite,  we  may  most  ioyfullye  runne  after  thee. 
Sir  Thomas  More.    fVorkes,  fol.  1366.  A  Treatyce  vppon  the  Passion. 

Thus  while  God  spake,  ambrosial /ro^rance  fiU'd 
All  Heav'n,  and  in  the  blessed  Spirits  elect 
Sense  of  new  joy  ineffable  diflfus'd. 

Milton.     Paradise  Lost,  book  iii.  v.  135. 

When  I  recall  to  mind  at  last,  how  the  bright  and  blissful  Reforma- 
tion (by  divine  power)  strook  through  the  black  and  settled  night  of 
ignorance  and  antichristian  tyranny,  methinks  a  sovereign  and  reviv- 
ing joy  must  needs  rush  into  the  bosom  of  him  that  reads  or  hears ; 
and  the  sweet  odour  of  the  returning  Gospel  imbath  his  soul  with  the 
/ra^TWKy  of  Heaven.  Id.    Refimnation  im  England. 

He  is,  if  they  can  find  him,  faire, 

And  fresh  ond  fragrant  too, 
As  summer's  sky,  or  purged  ayre. 
And  looks  as  lillies  doe, 
That  are  this  morning  blown. 

Ben  Jonson.     Vnder-woods, 
The  train  prepare  a  cruise  of  curious  mold, 
A  cruise  o(  fragrance,  formed  of  burnish'd  gold ; 
Odour  divine  !  whose  soft  refreshing  streams 
Sleek  the  smooth  skin,  and  scent  the  snowy  limbs. 

Pope.    Homer.     Odyssey,  book  vi. 
Not  lovelier  seem'd  Narcissus  to  the  eye  ; 
Nor,  when  a  flower,  could  boast  vaofte  ftagraney. 

Oarth.     daremottt. 
I've  seen  the  time,  when,  on  that  wither'd  thorn. 
The  blooming  rose  vied  with  the  blushing  morn ; 
yfhhfrmrant  wreaths  I  thence  have  deck'd  my  head. 
And  see  how  leafless  now,  and  how  decay'd. 

Congreve.     Ovid.     Art  of  Laoe,  book  ih. 
As  the  hops  begin  to  change  colour,  and  smell  flagrantly,  you  may 
conclude  them  ripe.  Mortimer.     Husbandry. 

While,  whispering  pleasure  as  they  fly, 
Cool  Zephyrs  through  the  clear  blue  sky 
Their  gather'd /ro^rance  fling. 

Gray.     Ode  on  the  Spring. 

There  heavenly  dews 

Nightly  descending  shall  empearl  the  grass 
And  verdant  herbage,  drops  of  fragrancy 
Sit  trembling  on  the  spires. 

Waits.     Lyric  Poems,  book  Ii.     The  Bright  w  mim. 

Lay  me,  where  o'er  the  verdant  ground 

Her  living  carpet  nature  spreads  ; 
Where  the  green  bower,  with  roses  crown'd. 
In  showers  \H  fragrant  foliage  sheds. 

S.  Johnson.    Midsummer. 
2p2 
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FRAIL.        FRAIL,  adj.'^      Corrupted  from  Fragile,  q.  v.    Fr. 
^*— *v-*^      Frai'lness,    >fraile, fragile;  lu f rede, fragile ;  Sp. 
Frai'i.ty.       Jfragil;  Lut. /rcrgt/w,  that  can  or  may 
be  broken  ;  easily  broken^  and  therefore,  weak. 

Easily  broken ;  brittle ;  easily  overcome  or  persuaded ; 
weak  or  infirm,  unsteady  or  unstable. 

For  fraith  [fraught]  with  wachfirai/tye  is  worldly  prosperity, 
Tliaf  suddenly  it  slideth,  chaungiag  as  the  rooone. 
Tike  Fomdaiion  of  the  Abbey  of  Qtoucetter^  in  R,  G/oucetter,  p.  579. 
Hit  is  bote/Ve/e/e  of  flesch.  ^e  fyndeo  well  in  bukes 
And  a  cours  of  kynde.  werof  we  comen  alle. 

Piert  Plouhman.     Finon,  p.  41. 
Affection  of  flesh  is  sin  truly, 
But  verray  loue  is  vertue  as  I  fele, 
For  verray  loue  may  not  \hyfreiU  desire  ackele. 

Chaucer.     The  Court  of  Lave ^  fol.  354. 
And  of  these  thinges  ceKes  euerich  of  hem  is  declared  and  shewed 
by  other,  for  as  good  and  yuell  ben  two  contraries,  if  so  be  that  good 
be  stedfast,  th&  sheweth  the  feeblesse  all  openly.     And  if  thou  knowe 
clerely  the/ree/nrf«e  of  yuell,  the  sledfafttnesse  of  good  is  knowen. 
Id.     The  fourth  Booke  of  BoeciuM,  fol.  230. 
Other  for  ye  han  kept  your  honestee, 
Or  elles  for  ye  han  fallen  in  freeltee. 

Id.     The  Doctouret  Ta/e,  v.  12012. 
And  because  the  toes  were  parte  yerne  &d  parte  bakt  erthe,  this 
empyre  shalbe  partely  stronge  and  partely /ray /r  and  weak. 

Joye.     Erpoticion  of  Darnel,  ch.  ii. 
And  where  I  had  my  thought  and  minde  araced 
From  earthly /ratVnrMe,  and  from  vaine  pleasure. 
Me  from  my  rest  he  toke  and  set  in  errour. 

fVyat,     Complaint  vpon  Loue. 
The  tamenighte  that  his  mother  Olympiasconceiued,  she  dreamed 
she  had  to  doe  with  a  great  dragon,  neither  was  she  deceiued  of  God 
in  her  dreame,  for  out  of  all  dout,  she  bare  in  her  wombe  a  piece  of 
work  exceeding  tht  frailneste  of  mannes  nature. 

Arthur  Ooldyng.    Juitine,  book  xti.  fol.  66. 

My  weaker  yeares 

Captiu'd  to  Fortune  andfraile  worldly  teares, 
Fly  to  your  faith  for  succour  and  sure  ayde : 
Let  me  not  die  in  languor  and  long  teares. 

Spemer.     Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  1 . 
And,  sooth  to  say,  it  is  foole-hardie  thing. 

Rashly  to  wyten  creatures  so  diuine ; 
For  Demigods  they  be,  and  first  did  spring 
From  heauen,  though  graft  xn  frailneue  feminine. 

Id.     Colin  CloutM  come  Home  againr. 

Therefore,  where  I  see 

Much  in  the  poem  shine,  I  will  not  be 
Offended  witn  few  spots,  which  negligence 
Hath  shed,  or  humane/rai//y  not  kept  thence. 

Ben  Jonson,  Horace.  Of  the  Art  of  Poetrie. 
How  much  more  is  it  necessary  that  God,  who  has  the  tenderest 
concern  for  all  hb  creatures,  and  who  is  infinitely  far  from  being  sub- 
ject to  such  passions  and  variableness  zs  frail  men  are,  should  desire 
to  be  imiuted  by  his  creatures,  in  those  perfections,  which  are  the 
foGodation  of  his  own  unchangeable  happiness  ! 

Clarke.     Sermone,  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 
Hadit  thou  not  lov'd,  or,  loving,  sav'd  the  shame. 
If  not  the  sin,  by  son»e  illustrious  name, 
This  little  comfort  had  reiiev'd  my  mind, 
'Twas /rai//y,  not  uuusual  to  thy  kind. 

Dryden,     Siyimonda  and  Gui»cardo, 
Business  or  vain  amusement,  care  or  mirth, 
Divide  the/rai7  inhabitants  of  earth. 

Cowper.     Retirement, 
No  further  seek  his  meriu  to  disclose. 

Or  draw  h't%  frailtiea  from  their  dread  abode. 
There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose 
The  bosom  of  his  father  and  his  God. 
Gray.    Elegy,  written  in  a  Country  Church-yard.     Vie  Epitaph. 

Frail,  A  frail  for  fijrs  or  raisins,  a  fraffiliute.  Fr. 
petit  panier  tfosier.  Minshew.  But  Skinner  truly 
observes,  that  frailty  or  brittleness  is  not  at  all  a  cha- 
racteristic  of  osiers,  and  prefers  the  It.  fragli.  an  en- 
folding or  interweaving  of  bows,  from  the  L&i.  flagella, 
(see  Flagbllatb,)  especially  applied  to  the  Vine  :  the 


shoots  of  the  Vine.  The  old  Fr.  frayel,  fraiau$,  is 
said  by  Roquefort  to  be  a  Basket  of  rushes.  See 
Nares ;  and  Moore's  Suffolk  fTordi. 

They  left  two  hundred  pipes  of  floure  and  bisket  bread, 
Create  gunnes  fourteeiie,  three  hundred  pipes  of  wine, 
Two  hundred  fraite*  of  figs  and  raisons  fine. 

Mirrourfor  Magiitratet^  p.  482. 
What  would  you  give  now  for  her  ?  some  dye  frail 
Of  rotten  figs,  good  godson,  would  you  not,  nr. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Honett  Afan*9  Fortune,  act  v.  sc.  1. 
Pbr.  Sir,  best 

Convey  yourself  into  a  sugar  cheat ; 

Or,  if  you  could  lie  round  ti  frail  were  rare. 

And  I  could  send  you  abroad. 

Ben  Jonton.     The  Fox,  act  t.  sc.  2. 

FRAISCHEUR,  A  word  (says  Skinner)  which  I 
have  met  with  only  in  the  English  Dictionary ;  from 
the  Fr.  fraischeur ;  moderate  coolness.  It  is  used  by 
Dryden. 

"  Fr.  fraischeur ;  coolness  ;  freshneu ;  newness ; 
lustiness/'     Cotgrave. 

Hither  in  summer  evenings  you  repair. 

To  taste  the  fraiacheur  of  the  purer  air.  Dryden. 

FRAKNES,  see  Freckle. 

FRAME,  V.  \       .   ^,     r.  r  ^ 

^  I      A.  S,  fremman,  facere,  facessere, 

Fraiib,  w.  f  /.  •'  ^         *   •'     1      /    r 

p     ,  ^  forma  re,  ejpcere,  to  make,  to  frame, 

FftAlilE-WOB 


to  effect.     Somner.     See  to  Form. 


Of  whom  dame  Nature  thought 

such  beautie  to  bestowe. 
As  she  had  never  frarnde  before 
as  proufe  did  playnely  showe. 

Turberville.     The  Louer  to  Cupidy  for  Mercie. 
Their  ensign  bearer  is  so  stoute 

ecleaped  Hope  by  name. 
As  if  they  follow  his  aduise 
eche  thing  shall  be  in  frame. 
Id.     That  Ixmert  ought  to  shunne  no  pains  to  attain  their  Loue. 
Fabricoy  proprely  is  a  forge  or  frame  of  a  carpcter,  or  other  work- 
manne,  of  fabricor,  aria,  to  frame,  and  per  metaphoraen,  to  inuent 
or  to  imagine.  Udall.     Flowert  of  Latine  Speaking,  foL  84. 

By  their  aduise,  and  her  own  wicked  wit, 

She  there  deuiz'd  a  wondrous  worke  to/raw^, 
Whose  like  on  earth  was  never  framed  yit. 
That  euen  Nature  selfe  enuide  the  same, 
And  gnidg'd  to  see  the  counterfet  should  shame 
The  thing  iUelf.  b   Spenser,     Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  8 
Mar.  As  lightly  burdened  with  the  weight  of  crimes. 
As  spotless  infants,  or  poor  harmless  lambs. 
Thus  I  ascend  my  heaven,  this  first  step  lowei 
Mounts  to  this  next,  and  thus  hath  brought 
My  body's /rawK?  into  its  highest  throne. 

Alachin.     The  Dumb  Knight,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 
He  gouerned  Africk  as  Proconsul  two  yeeres ;  being  elected  with- 
out lots  drawing,  for  to  settle  and  bring  into  order  that  prouince  farre 
out  of  frame,  and  disquieted  as  wel  with  the  civil  mutinies,  among 
the  soldiers,  as  tumultuous  comotions  of  the  barbarous  inhabitants, 
Holland.     Suetonius,  {o\.  2H.    Servius  Suipitius  GeUba. 
The  father  perfected  all  things,  and  delivered  them  to  the  second 
minde,  which  all  mankind  calleth  the  first :  He  remaineth  in  the 
paternall  profundity.     It  is  the  mind  which  is  framer  of  the  fiery 
world.  Purdias.     Pilgrimage,  book  iv.  ch.  vi. 

How  godly,  and  how  to  be  wisht  were  such  an  obedient  unanimity 
as  this !  what  a  fine  conformity  would  it  starch  us  all  into  ?  dottbtle»s 
a  staunch  and  solid  piece  oi  frame-^work,  as  any  January  could 
freeze  together.  Milton.     Of  Vnlioenid  Printing. 

But  yield  an  ampler  scene  to  Bounty's  eye. 
An  ampler  range  to  Mercy's  ear  expand: 
And,  midst  admiring  nations,  set  on  high 

Virtue's  fair  raiAe\,  framed  by  Wisdom's  hand. 

Beuttie,    Judgment  of  PnriB. 
But  let  us  consider  the  secret  reamns  which  Virgil  had  for  thus 
framing  this  noble  episode,  wherein  the  whole  passion  of  love  is 
mere  exactly  described  than  in  any  other  poet. 

Dryden.     Dedication  to  the  jEneid. 
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FSAMB. 
?K\SCR, 


A\m\ghiy /iramer  of  the  tkies! 

O  let  our  pure  devotion  rise. 

Like  incense  in  thy  sight. 

CAaitertOH.     A  Hymn  for  Ckriilmaa  Day. 

Vertge  mentions  having  seen  a  fine  miniature  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
nis  three  children,  but  does  not  say  where ;  it  had  a  glass  over  it, 
and  X  frame  curiously  carved. 

Walpole.    Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 

Cooper  the  print-seller  told  him  that  he  had  often  heard  Norrice, 
frwme^maher  to  the  Court,  and  virho  saved  several  of  the  pictures, 
aver,  that  he  was  in  the  room  where  the  bust  [of  King  Charles  by 
Bernini]  used  to  stand  over  a  comer  chimney,  and  that  it  was  taken 
away  before  that  chamber  was  destroyed. 

Id.    lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  86.  note. 

FRAMPOLD,  Ray  says,  frampald  or  frampard; 
fretful,  peevish,  cross,  fro  ward ;  nsfroioard  comes  from 
fromy  so  msLy  frampard.  See  the  Note  on  the  passage 
quoted  below  irom  Shakspeare,  and  Nares  in  v.  Also 
Frump,  infra. 

For  this  flower  of  age  having  no  forecast  of  thrift,  but  altogether 
upon  spending,  and  given  to  delights  and  pleasures ;  winseth  and 
flingeth  out  like  a  skittish  and  frampold  horse,  in  such  sort  that  he 
had  need  of  a  sharpe  bit  and  short  curb. 

HoUand.    Plutarch,  fol.  12. 


Most  of  their  horses  for  to  lerve  their  tnmi  bes  guelded,  least  FRAM 
upon  the  sight  of  mares  they  should  be  disquieted  and  flung  ont  of  POLD 
order,  or  bestowed  behind  in  place  of  supply,  growing  therewith  — 

frampold^  bewray  by  their  tliicke  neighing  those  that  ride  upon  them.    FRANCE 
Hoiiand.    Ammitmmy  fol.  94.     ConttanHw  and  JuUanm. 

Alas,  the  sweet  woman  leades  an  ill  life  with  him :  he's  a  very 
jealousie-man :  she  leads  a  sery  frampold  life  with  him,  (good  heart.) 
SAaktpeare.     Merry  Wivee  of  fFindtor,  foL  46. 

Sir  Grco.  Is  Pompey  grown  so  malepert  ?  aoffrunpel. 

Beammmt  and  Fletcher.     Wit  at  Several  WeaponM,  act  iil  se.  1. 

Now  when  the  credit  of  our  town  lay  on  it, 
Now  to  hnframpa/l. 

Id,     The  Two  Noble  Kintmen,  act  iii.  sc.  6. 

Frampold,  Frampul,  Frampal,  or  Frampole  Fences, 
such  as  are  set  up  by  Tenants  against,  their  Lord's 
demesne,  and  in  which  they  are  entitled  to  the  wood 
growing  on  them,  and  as  many  poles  as  they  can 
reach  from  the  top  of  the  ditch  with  the  helve  of  an 
axe,  to  be  used  towards  their  reparation.  The  Law 
Books  speak  of  the  custom  as  peculiar  to  the  Manor  of 
Writtle  in  Essex.  Various  derivations  have  been  pro- 
posed, among  them  the  Saxon  j|iem|:ul,  useful,  and 
the  French  franc-pole,  free  pole. 


FRANCE. 


FRANCE,  one  of  the  principal  Kingdoms  of  Europe, 
is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  British  Channel,  on  the 
West  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  South  by  the  I^renees 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  East  it  is  separated 
from  Piedmont  by  the  Alps,  from  Swisserland  by  Mount 
"Jura,  and  from  Germany  by  the  Rhine;  on  the  North- 
East  it  has  not  any  natural  boundary,  the  line  of  de- 
marcation which  divides  it  from  the  Kingdom  of  Holland 
and  the  German  dependencies  being  fixed  by  Treaty. 
It  extends  from  the  42 Jd  to  nearly  the  51st  degree  of 
North  latitude,  and  comprehends  1 1  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, from  4°  West  to  7**  East  of  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich. Its  greatest  length  is  560  miles,  the  greatest 
breadth  600.  Its  whole  area  is  estimated  by  the  most 
recent  authorities  at  53,533,426  hectares,  or  132,694,000 
English  acres. 

The  limits  assigned  above  to  the  Kingdom  of  France, 
are  those  by  which  it  was  circumscribed  previous  to  the 
year  1792,  and  to  which  it  was  again  reduced  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  1814,  when  it  was  stripped  of  all 
territorial  acquisitions  made  in  the  intervening  period, 
with   the  exception  of  the  Venaisin   or  Territory  of 
^  rwiTf  Avignon.     The   Gallia   Transalpine  of  the   Romans 
''''^j.   comprehended  modern  France,  together  with  the  Ger- 
man territories  Westward  of  the  Rhine  ;  it  was  after- 
wards divided  into  the  Provinces  of  Aquiiania^  Gallia 
Bdgica^  and  Gallia  Ctltica,     Aquitania  contained  the 
modem  Gascony  and  Beam  ;  Gallia  Belgica,  the  country 
included  between  the  Seine,  the  Mame,  and  the  Rhine ; 
Gallia  Cdtica,  the  remainder.     Gaul  was  again  divided 
by  Atigustus  into  four  Provinces:  Belgica,  the  same  as  in 
the  last  division  ;  Lugdunensis,  bounded  by  the  Seine, 
the  Loire,  the  ocean«  and  the  Vosges ;  and  Aquitania, 
whidi  stretched  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Loire,  and  was 
separated  on  the  East  from  Gallia  Narbonensis  by  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne  and  Rouergue.     In  the   IVth 
century  the  Notiiia  Imperii  exhibits  Gaul  divided  into 
five  Ftovinces,  Lugdunensis,  Belgica,  Germania,  Vie- 
funm,  and  Aquitania ;  finally  it  was  divided  by  Con- 
stantine  into  17  distinct  Governments. 
AAer  Gaul  had  been  overrun  by  the  Franks,  the 


name  of  France  was  given  to  one  of  those  petty  King- 
doms into  which  the  conquests  of  Clovis  were  divided 
by  his  successors ;  and  through  all  the  struggles  of 
those  little  Monarchies,  till  their  final  amalgamation, 
the  name  continued  paramoimt,  until  at  last  it  be- 
came that  of  the  whole  Kingdom.  The  Provinces 
comprehended  at  present  within  the  Kingdom  of  France 
were  united  to  the  Royal  domain  at  difiTerent  periods 
by  inheritance,  forfeiture,  or  conquest ;  the  Dutchies  of 
Lorraine  and  Bar,  the  last  of  them  that  retained  their 
feudal  independence,  were  seized  by  Louis  XV.,  and 
were  afterwards  ceded  to  him  by  Treaty.  France  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution  was  divided  into  32  Provinces  oivisious, 
or  distinct  Governments ;  hut  the  first  National  Assem- 
bly in  1790  decreed  its  division  into  83  Departments, 
with  the  subdivisions  of  Arrondissements,  Cantons,  and 
Communes ;  subsequently,  the  addition  of  Corsica  and 
of  the  Venaisin  or  Department  of  Vaucluse,  together 
with  the  formation  of  the  Department  of  the  Garonne 
and  Tarn,  completed  the  number  of  86  Departments, 
368  Arrondissements,  2669  Cantons,  and  38990  Com- 
munes, into  which  the  Kingdom  of  France  is  at  present 
divided.  As  the  old  mode  of  division,  though  no  longer 
subservient  to  the  political  organization  of  the  country, 
is  6rmly  incorporated  with  its  language,  and  remains  in 
familiar  use,  we  shall  here  enumerate  the  Provinces  of 
the  old  regime,  together  with  t!ie  Departments  into 
which  they  have  been  partitioned. 


Provinces. 

1.  Flanders 

2.  Artois 

3.  Picardy 

4.  Normandy    . . 

5.  Isle  of  France 

6.  Champagne  . . 

7.  Lorraine 


Depart  mants. 

Nord. 

Pas  de  Calais. 

Somme. 

Seine  Infi^rieure,  Eiure,  Ome,  Cal 

vados,  and  Manche. 
Aisne,Oise,  Seine,  Seine  and  Mame, 

and  Seine  and  Oise. 
Ardennes,  Mame,    Haute  Mame, 

Aube,  and  Yonne. 
Meuse,    Moselle,    Meurthe,    and 

Vosges. 
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FRANCE.  Phninceft.  Departments. 

>^v^^    8.  Alsace Haut  Rhine  and  Bas  Rhine. 

9.  Brittany Ille  and  Villaine,  Loire  Infi^rieure, 

Morbihan,  C^tes  du  Nord,  and 

Finesteire. 

10.  Maine Maine  and  Sarthe. 

11.  Anjou   Maine  and  Loire. 

12.  Touraine  ....    Indre  and  Loire 

13.  Orleannois   . .    Eure  and  Loire*  Loire  and  Cher, 

and  Loiret. 

14.  Poitou Deux  Seyres,laVend^e,  and  Vienne. 

15.  Berry    Indre  and  Cher. 

16.  Nivemois Nievre. 

17.  Bourbonnois . .  Allier. 

18.  Burgundy. . . .    C6te  d'Or^  Saone  and  Loire,  and 

Ain. 

19.  FrancheCompt^  Haute  Saone,  Doubs,  and  Jura. 
SO.  Pays  d'Aunis      Charente  Inferieure. 

21.  Saintog^e. . . .    Charente. 

22.  Marche Haute  Vienne  and  Creuse. 

23.  Limousin  ....    Correze. 

24.  Auvergne Puy  de  Dome  and  Cantal. 

25.  Lyonnois Rhone  and  Loire. 

26.  Guienne    ....    Gironde,  Dordogrne,  Lot  and  Ga« 

ronne,     Lot,     Aveyron,     Gers, 
Hautes  Pyren<^es,  and  Landes. 

27.  Beam    Basses  PyreniSes. 

28.  Foix Arriege. 

29.  Roussillon    . .    Pyren«ies  Orientales. 

30.  Languedoc  . .    Tarn,    Haute    Garonne,   Herault, 

Aude,   Garde,  Ard^che,   Haute 
Loire,  and  Lozere. 

31.  Dauphin^ Isere,  Drome,  and  Hautes  Alpes. 

82.  Provence Basses  Alpes,  Var,  and  Douches  du 

Rhone. 
We  shall  commence  the  geographical  details  of 
France  with  a  description  of  its  mountains,  as  these 
usually  decide  the  course  of  the  Rivers*  and  fix  the 
boundaries  of  fruitfulness  and  sterility.  To  begin  on 
the  North -East  side,  the  Fosges  first  appear  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Champagne,  Franche  Compti,  and  Lorraine  ; 
they  stretch  from  West  to  East  more  than  25  leagues 
towards  B^fort ;  thence  changing  their  direction  they 
run  from  South  to  North  with  the  course  of  the  Rhine, 
and  terminate  in  the  Ardennes.  These  mountains  were 
formerly  all  forest;  they  have  at  present  much  open 
pasturage,  and  their  summits  are  covered  with  cattle  as 
soon  as  the  snow  disappears  ;  their  highest  summit  is 
the  Ballon^  near  St.  Murhach,  which  has  an  elevation 
of  4500  feet.  The  Vosges  are  in  their  form  and  ap- 
pearance very  distinguishable  from  the  Alps  and  central 
Pyrenees ;  in  the  Alps,  rocks  of  the  most  acute  form, 
resembling  huge  obelisks,  shoot  up  to  an  immense  height 
from  the  mountains  to  which  they  belong, — these  are 
called  Aiguilles  ;  in  the  Pyrenees,  great  masses  of  rock 
present  on  all  sides  abrupt  faces  and  rugged  declivities, 
like  rude  pyramids, — these  bear  the  name  of  Pica.  The 
Vosges,  on  the  other  hand,  offer  everywhere  to  the  view 
a  rounded  outline  with  gentle  slopes,  and  are  totally 
divested  of  the  severe  aspect  which  usually  characterises 
mountainous  regions;  conformable  to  their  exterior  is 
the  material  of  which  they  are  composed,  a  soft  and 
Jura.  friable  sandstone.     To  the  South  of  these,  Mount  Jura, 

the  MoTu  Jurassus  of  the  Ancients,  is  the  advanced 
post  of  the  Alps,  and  serves  as  the  barrier  between 
France  and  Swisserland;  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Jura  are  Recitlet  and  Dole,  which  have  an  elevation. 


Mountaias. 


VosgM. 


according  to  the  measurement  of  Leopold  von  Buch,  FRANCE.  | 
the  former  of  6206,  and  the  latter  of  4760  feet.    Numc-  ^-^.-^ 
rous  Alpine  branches  intersect  Dauphim^  and  Provence*  ^P*- 
they  are  for  the  most  part  calcareous,  and  afford,  parti-  | 

cularly  in  Provence,  excellent  and  extensive  pasture  (or 
sheep.  Loneira^  in  the  Department  of  the  High  Alps, 
rises  to  the  height  of  14,450  feet ;  Mont  Pilai,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Lyonnois,  is  Considered  as  belonging  to  i 

the  Alps ;  this  mountain,  with  an  elevation  not  exceed-  | 

ing  3000  feet  above  the  Rhone,  collecto  all  tlie  clouds 
which  pour  their  torrents  over  DauphintS  and  Lyons. 
The  mountains  of  Auvergne  are  described  by  Desmarest,  Aunrp^ 
as  cones  of  a  volcanic  origin  reared  on  the  top  of  a 
lofly  ridge  of  granite  ;  to  &nn  a  just  idea  of  this  chain, 
we  must  conceive  an  elevated  mass  of  granite  stretch- 
ing North  and  South,  terminating  abruptly  on  the  East, 
but  towards  the  West  declining  gently  into  an  extensive 
and  low  plain ;  on  the  Northern  edge  of  this  granite 
base,  numerous  basaltic  cones  are  distributed  irregularly 
round  the  Pvy  de  Dame,  which  has  an  elevation  of  5310 
feet ;  farther  to  the  South-West  another  group  of  moun- 
tains rises  still  higher  than  the  preceding,  these  are 
called  the  Monts  d'Or;  in  the  continuation  of  the  same 
high  plain  towards  the  South- West  are    found   other 
§rroups  forming  the  mountains  of  Seders  and  CantaL 
These  mountains  are  all  connected  in  their  bases,  their 
summits  alone  being  irregular  and  independent,  the 
whole  mass  slopes  gradually  towards   the  West,  but     . 
falls  precipitously  on  the  side  of  Basse  Auvergne ;  this 
great  chain  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by  valleys  parallel 
to  its  axis ;  that  on  the  East,  which  is  the  valley  of  the 
Allier,  is  called  the  Limagne;  the  general  elevation  of 
the  granite  ridge  above  the  bottom  of  the  Limagne  is 
1500  feet,  and  the  basaltic  cones  frequently  tower  to 
the  same  height  above  the  granite.     The  Puy  de  Saim, 
in  the  Monts  d*Or,  is  the  loftiest  of  the  whole  range; 
it  reaches  the  height  of  6650  feet,  and  has  a  perpetual 
cap  of  snow  surmounting  the  naked  rocks.     The  group 
of  Cantal  is  situated  at  the  Southern  extremity  of  the 
high  plain  of  which  we  have  spoken  ;  at  the  South-East 
of  this  mountain  is  an  extended  and  elevated  plain, 
called  the  Planeze,  which  is  evidently  a  continuation  of 
the  granite;  but  that  which  renders  it  remarkable  is  the 
quantity  of  lava  that  is  spread  over  its  surface,  arranged 
in  streams  from  Cantal  Eastward.     The  basaltic  moun- 
tains of  Auvergne  are  now  generally  admitted  to  be  of 
volcanic  origin ;  the  Northern  part  of  the  chain,  or  the 
Puy  de  Dome,  exhibits  many  craters,  and  is  supposed 
to  contain  the  volcanoes  of  most  recent  activity  ;  in  the 
Monts  d'Or,  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  country, 
and  are  the  loftiest  mountains  in  France,  the  craters 
have  disappeared  from   length  of  time.     Towards  the 
South,  the  Plomb  de  Cantal  reaehes  the  height  of  6338 
feet,  and  is  surmounted  by  mountains  of  nearly  equal 
elevation ;  this  enormous  assemblage  of  rocks  is  spread 
over  a  surface  of  120  square   miles.     By  many  Geo- 
graphers  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  are  confounded 
with  the  Cevennes  ;  while  others,  with  equal  inaccuracy, 
make  the  Cevennes  include  the  Velay  and  Vivarrais : 
these  mountains  extend  in  a  crescent  form  to  the  South- 
East  of  the  range  we  last  spoke  of,  through  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Haute  Loire,  Ard^che,  and  Garde.     They 
are  separated  from  the  mountains  of  Auver^e  by  the 
basin  of  the  Allier  on   one  side,  and  that   of  the  Lot 
on  the  other.     The  Cevennes  are  covered  with  chestnut 
trees  and  abound  in  game  ;  their  highest  sumaiit,  Mont 
Lozere,  is   6510  feet   above  the  sea.      The   Pyrenees 
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FRaSCE.  eonstitote  the  boundary  of  France  and  Spain ;  their 
'^^/•^  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  phertni,  a  Phcnnician 
Fyrcoeff.  word  signifying  branch  :  they  extend  from  the  port  of 
Vendrcs  in  the  Mediterranean  to  Fontarabia  on  the 
ocean,  a  distance  of  about  85  leagues,  their  greatest 
breadth  not  exceeding  40.  The  most  interesting  and 
prodactire  portion  of  this  diain  of  mountains  belongs 
to  Fk«nce,  towards  which  they  present  the  hollow  side 
of  a  rue^ed,  spherical  segment,  highest  in  the  centre* 
and  declining  grradually  towards  the  extremities.  Moni 
Perdu^  which  belongs  to  Spain,  is  considered  the  lofUest 
of  the  Pyrenees,  being  11,280  feet  above  the  sea;  it  is 
said  to  be  covered  with  marine  exuviie,  but  this  we  believe 
to  be  a  mere  conjecture ;  the  opinion  existed  before  the 
moontain  was  explored,  and  exists  still,  though  Ramond, 
who  ascended  it,  found  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
basis  of  the  Pyrenees  is  a  granite  exactly  similar  to  the 
grsnite  of  the  Alps ;  it  runs  nearly  East  and  West  On 
either  side  of  this  axis  are  ranged  with  exact  symmetry 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations,  the  mountains  oif 
most  recent  formation  being  in  general  the  loftiest; 
towards  the  East  the  granite  is  left  bare ;  but  towards 
the  Western  extremity  of  the  chain  the  mountains  are 
wholly  composed  of  lime-stone  containing  organic  re- 
mains. Vignemale^  the  loftiest  of  the  French  Pyrenees, 
yields  to  Perdu  by  only  aOO  feet.  The  Grand  Pic  and 
the  Pte  <fe  Long,  both  nearly  10,000  feet  high,  with  the 
Pic  de  Bergon,  are  all  included  in  the  range  of  the 
granite.  The  highest  summits  of  these  mountains  are 
covered  with  eternal  snow;  they  exhibit  numerous 
glaciera,  and  an  finequently  visited  by  avalanches  and 
other  Alpine  terrors.  The  Pyrenees  in  general  are 
broiLen  and  precipitous  to  the  South  and  West,  exhi- 
biting every  where  the  most  repulsive  sterility;  but 
towards  the  North  and  East,  where  there  is  shelter  from 
the  inclement  South- West  wind,  and  the  descent  is 
gradual,  they  are  frequently  covered  with  thick  woods 
and  rich  p^turage ;  the  former  yield  naval  timber,  par- 
ticularly pine.  The  Pyrenees  have  also  on  the  French 
fride  some  quafries  of  beautiful  marble,  and  mines  of 
iron,  lead,  and  copper. 

Hioae  mountain  groups  are  not  scattered  and  un- 
essential features  in  the  Geography  of  France ;  they  are 
connected  with  one  another,  and  with  the  general  form 
of  the  country.  The  Vosges  are  joined  to  the  mountains 
of  the  Cevennes  by  a  chain  of  hills  running  parallel  to 
the  coursie  of  the  Saone  and  Rhone,  and  at  an  average 
distance  of  eight  leagues  from  the  right  bank  of  those 
rivera.  The  South- Western  portion  of  the  Cevennes  is 
also  connected  with  the  Pyrenees  by  an  irregular  band 
of  hills,  passing  half-way  between  Narbonne  and  Tou- 
louse. This  extensive  mountain  range  is  every  where 
abrupt  and  precipitous  towards  the  East,  while  on  the 
West  it  declines  with  a  gradual  slope  ;  it  seldom  sinks 
below  an  elevation  of  1400  feet,  and  obviously  forms 
the  base  or  principal  edge  of  those  great  sloping  plains, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
constitute  the  whole  of  France.  From  Plornbieres,  in 
the  Department  of  the  Vosges,  a  chain  of  hills  runs 
North  and  North- West,  separating  the  streams  of  the 
Air  and  the  Meuse,  and  terminating  in  the  Pas  de 
Calais  ;  these  hills  separate  the  basin  of  the  Rhine  from 
that  of  the  Seine ;  another  elevated  range  runs  parallel 
to  the  former,  and  at  an  average  distance  fironi  it  of  150 
miles ;  commencing  in  theC6te  d'Or,  it  divides  the  basins 
of  the  Seine  and  Loire,  and  branches  along  the  coasts 
of  Normandy  and  Bretagne.    Again,  a  tfa^  chain  of 


subordinate  hills  commences  in  the  Puy  de  Dome,  and,  FRANCS, 
keeping  the  same  direction,  separates  the  basin  of  the  ^^  v^^ 
Loire  from  that  of  the  Oaronne ;  they  are  finally  dis- 
persed on  the  shores  of  La  Vendue.  Thus  we  find 
that  ^ance  is  naturally  divided  into  four  great  basins, 
the  form  and  exposure  of  which  must  naturally  influence 
their  climate  and  productions.  The  narrow  valley  of 
the  Rhone  runs  from  North  to  South,  while  the  broad 
and  open  basins  of  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the 
Oaronne,  fall  uniformly  and  gradually  in  a  North- 
Westeriy  direction.  From  the  general  distribution  of 
the  superficial  masses  results  the  course  of  the  Rivers^ 
which  we  shall  next  describe. 

The  Seine,  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  rivers  in  France,  Sciae, 
rises  at  St  Seine,  near  Dijon,  in  the  Department  of  the 
Cdte  d'Or,  Burgundy ;  its  general  course  is  North- West, 
and  after  running  about  250  miles,  not  reckoning  its 
sinuosities^  it  Mia  into  the  sea  at  Havre  de  Grace ;  at 
Chatillon  it  is  increased  by  the  abundant  waters  of 
Fonlaine-le-due,  and  has  water  enough  for  boats,  but 
weira  constructed  for  the  use  of  manufactories  prevent 
its  being  navigated ;  at  Nogent,  or  even  at  Mery,  it 
begins  to  carry  boats  ;  at  Conflans,  near  Paris,  it  re- 
ceives the  Mame,  and  the  Oue  falls  into  it  about  six 
leagues  lower  down ;  the  valley  through  which  it  aflcr- 
wards  winds  its  course  to  the  sea  is  eminently  beautiful. 
The  Seine  is  the  least  of  the  principal  rivera  of  France 
for  extent  and  volume  of  water ;  and  below  Paris  it 
meandera  in  such  a  way  as  very  much  to  retard  the 
navigation,  but  it  is  so  firmly  embanked  by  Nature,  that 
its  flocKls  are  never  attended  with  any  mischievous  conse- 
quences. The  Loire  rises  near  Mount  Mezin  in  Ard^che ;  \j>\t% 
its  course  is  first  to  the  South,  then  West,  and  finally 
North ;  it  receives  many  small  rivera  before  it  reaches 
Autun,  where  its  basin  rapidly  enlarges  ;  but  at  Nevers, 
where  the  AUier  joins  it,  the  basin  contracts  again,  so 
that  at  Briere  all  the  rains  which  fall  on  its  right  bank 
are  collected  in  the  channel  of  the  Seine.  The  Loire 
appeare  to  be  determined  towards  the  right  side  of  its 
basin  by  the  gpneat  rivers  which  flow  into  it  on  the  lef\, 
the  Allier  particularly.  After  passing  Orleans^  how- 
ever, its  course  seems  to  be  less  biassed,  and  the  rivera 
which  join  it  from  the  right  are  more  considerable,  as 
the  Loir,  the  Sarthe,  and  the  Mayenne ;  it  washes 
Nantes,  and  having  formed  many  islands,  falls  into  the 
sea  at  Bourgneuf,  after  a  course  of  about  4S0  miles  ;  it 
is  navigable  about  90  miles  from  its  source.  The  Loire 
and  its  tributary  streams,  particularly  those  from  the 
South,  roll  down  immense  quantities  of  gravel  and 
sand,  which,  continually  shifting,  render  the  navigation 
difficult  and  dangerous.  A  great  dike,  called  La 
LevSe  de  la  Loire,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  anti- 
quity, bounds  the  coune  of  the  river  on  the  right  bank 
from  Blois  to  Angera ;  this  immense  causeway  is  gene- 
rally about  25  feet  high  and  40  broad.  The  Rhone  has  Rhone, 
its  rise  near  La  Fourche  in  the  Grimsel,  on  the  confines 
of  the  Valais  and  the  Canton  of  Uri ;  its  channel  is  at 
firet  rocky  and  precipitous ;  it  divides  the  Valais  in  its 
whole  length,  crosses  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  through 
which,  it  is  said,  the  path  of  its  turbid  watera  is  always 
distingruishable,  and  disappearing  among  the  rocks, 
about  five  or  six  leagues  below  Geneva,  again  emerges 
after  a  subterraneous  course  of  about  a  mile.  At  Pont 
d'Arlan  it  increases,  and  at  Seissel  it  is  as  wide  as  the 
Seine  at  Paris ;  here  its  navigation  commences ;  its 
course  hitherto  is  Westward,  but  on  meeting  the  Saone 
at  Lyons  it  takes  the  direction  of  that  river,  and  runs 
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FRANCE.  iTom  North  to  South  ;  aller  receivingr  seTeral  considera- 
^—  v^  ^  bie  rivers,  the  Jin^  Jure,  Sorgue^  and  Durance^  it  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  by  two  principal  mouths,  of 
which  that  un  the  East  by  Aries  is  the  most  practicable. 
The  whole  course  of  this  river  is  about  400  milesi  and 
so  rapid  as  to  prevent  in  a  great  degree  the  navigation 
upwards.  The  fish  of  the  Rhone  are  held  in  great  esti- 
mation, and  its  banks  are  clothed  with  the  most  valuable 
Garonne,  vineyards.  The  Garonne  has  its  source  in  the  valley  of 
Adan,  in  Catalonia;  it  crosses  the  Pyrenees,  running 
North  by  St.  Beat  and  St.  Bertrand;  it  passes  by 
Cazeres  and  Toulouse,  and  at  the  latter  place  begins  to 
be  navigable ;  it  thence  turns  North-West,  and  on  re- 
ceiving the  Tarn  bends  still  more  to  the  West.  Water- 
ing Agen  and  La  Reole  it  reaches  Bordeaux,  where  it 
is  half  a  mile  wide  ;  at  Bourg  meeting  tlie  Dordogne  it 
takes  the  name  of  Gironde,  and  forming  some  islands, 
runs  into  the  sea  near  Cordovan  by  two  channels  ;  its 
whole  course  is  about  250  miles.  On  entering  the 
Gironde  from  the  sea,  the  picture  presented  to  the  eye 
is  qf  the  most  displeasing  kind ;  the  channel  is  girt 
with  rocks  or  barren  desert,  but  afler  reaching  Blaye, 
a  smiling  landscape  unfolds  itself,  and  the  banks  are 
thickly  adorned  with  gardens  and  country-houses.  The 
shoals  between  Bordeaux  and  the  mouth  of  this  river 
are  many  and  dangerous ;  the  tide  flows  up  about  30 
leagues,  and  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  huge  billow, 
that  sweeps  destructively  along  the  shore ;  this  pheno- 
menon is  called  the  Mascaret.  The  Adour,  from  the 
extent  and  independence  of  its  basin,  deserves  separate 
mention.  This  river  has  its  source  in  the  mountains  of 
Bigorre,  the  loftiest  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  it  passes  by  Cam- 
pan,  Bagn^res  and  Tarbes,  and  becomes  navigable  at 
Grenade,  two  leagues  above  St.  Sever ;  it  is  increased  by 
numerous  mountain  streams,  receiving  among  others  the 
Bidcusoa  and  Bidache.  The  Adour  river  runs  round 
the  walls  of  Bayonne,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  wooden 
bridge  of  1100  feet  in  length ;  it  is  deep  enough  to  carry 
40-gun  frigates  above  the  town ;  about  four  miles  below 
Bayonne  it  runs  into  the  sea  by  an  artificial  channel,  its 
former  course,  which  was  farther  to  the  North,  having 
become  impracticable  from  accumulations  of  sand. 

The  Canals  of  France  have  already  been  described 
under  that  head, 
g,)il  In  describing  the  soil  of  France  we  shall  chiefly  follow 

the  observations  of  Arthur  Young,  whose  opinions  have 
met  with  the  general  concurrence  of  French  Agricultu- 
rists. The  richest  part  of  France  with  respect  to  soil  is 
the  North- West  division,  comprehending  the  Provinces 
of  Flanders,  Artois,  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  the  Isle  of 
France.  The  Northern  limit  of  the  deep  and  rich  loam 
Loam.  may  be  fixed  on  the  coast  at  Dunkirk ;  thence  it  proceeds 

by  Lille  and  Laon,  passes  between  Soissons  and  Rheims 
to  Nemours  and  Orleans,  from  which  place  it  takes  the 
direction  of  Alen^on,  and  terminates  at  Carentan  on  the 
coast  of  Normandy.  The  line  which  bounds  this  rich 
country  appears  to  be  an  irregular  segment  of  a  circle, 
of  which  Rouen  is  the  centre.  It  is  not  equally  fine 
throughout ;  the  central  portion  from  Paris  through 
Picardy  is  somewhat  inferior,  but  towards  the  edge,  the 
deep  and  level  plains  of  Flanders  and  Artois  offer  as 
rich  fields  as  can  be  desired  to  repay  the  industry 
of  man.  From  Paris  to  Soissons,  a^nd  thence  by 
Cambray,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sandy  hills  of 
small  extent,  the  soil  is  every  where  a  sandy  loam  of 
admirable  texture ;  about  Meaux,  where  it  tends  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  and  is  called  BUaunemeau,  it  is  to 


be  ranked  with  the  finest  in  the  world.    The  fiunous  FRANCR, 
plain  of  Beauce,  between  Orleans  and  Arpajou,  resem-  v^y^/ 
bles  the  vales  of  Meaux  and  Senlis ;  at  Alencjon  also, 
the  soil  is  uncommonly  fine;  the  pastures  of  Normandy 
can  hardly  be   exceeded;    this   rich  district  is  large 
enough  for  a  little  Kingdom  ;  it  is  calculated  to  contain 
18,179,590  acres.     The  next  considerable  district  of 
fine  soil,   is  what  may  be   called  the  valley  of  the 
Garonne ;  this  has  its  greatest  breadth  about  Montau- 
ban  and  Toulouse,  where  it  is  one  of  the  finest  levels  of 
fertile  soil  that  can  be  found  anywhere.  From  Toulouse 
it  extends  by  St.  Gaudents  to  the  Pyrenees  with  a  very 
slight  deterioration.      In  the  opposite  direction  from 
Agen  to  Bordeaux,  though  the  river  fiows  through  one 
of  the  finest  vales  in  the  world,  yet  the  breadth  appears 
every  where  to  be  inconsiderable.      Through  all  this 
plain  wherever  the  soil  is  found  to  be  excellent,  it  con- 
'  sists  of  a  deep,  friable,  sandy  loam,  vrith  a  calcareous 
admixture  and  moisture  sufficient  for  every  cultivable 
production ;  the  extent  of  this  plain  is  7,654,564  acres. 
The  great  valley  of  Languedoc  from  Narbonne  to  Nismes, 
by   Beziers,   Pezenas,   and  Montpellier,   is  generally 
vaunted  as  the  most  productive,  and  certainly  the  advan- 
tages of  climate  render  it  wonderfully  prolific;  olives  and 
mulberries,  as  well  as  vines,  embellish  every  field ;  but 
in  respect  of  soil,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  inferior  to  the 
districts  already  mentioned.     Among  the  richest  lands 
in  France  may  be  reckoned  a  portion  of  Bas  Poitou,  in 
the  Departments  of  La  Vendi^e  and  Deux  Sevres,  where 
upwards  of  100,000  arpents  of  fens  have  been  drained 
and   brought  into  cultivation.     The  narrow  plain  oi 
Alsace,  the  extent  of  which  is  fixed  at  637,880  acres, 
belongs  to  the  same  class ;  its  soil  resembles  that  of 
Flanders,  though  certainly  inferior  to  it.     But  a  more 
celebrated  region  is  the  Limagne  of  Auvergne,  a  flat 
and  narrow  vale  surrounded  by  great  ranges  of  basaltic 
mountains,  which  commencing  at  Riom  in  Basse  Au- 
vergne runs  North  about  fifteen  leagues.     Some  French 
Geologists  suppose  that  this  valley  was  formerly  a  lake, 
but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  fine  soil, which  is  found 
here  in  the  midst  of  comparative  sterility,  has  been  gra- 
dually accumulated  by  the  River  Allier,  which  runs  the 
vale  and  leaves  an  annual  deposit  of  sandy  mud.     The 
Limagne  is  considered  to  have  one  of  the  finest  soils  in 
the  world,  consisting,  it  is  said,  of  beds  of  earth  twenty 
feet  deep,  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  soft  basalt. 

The  calcareous  district,  or  even  that  of  chalk,  is  much  CilcBtt* 
more  extensive  than  the  last  The  chalt  stretches 
across  the  Kingdom  from  the  Northern  limit  of  Cham- 
pagne to  the  sea-coast  in  the  Department  of  Charentc; 
it  embraces  the  Angoumois  and  part  of  Poitou;  it 
extends  through  Touraine  to  the  Loire,  and  forming  a 
great  part  of  the  bed  of  that  river  passes  to  Montargis, 
Auxerre,  and  St.  Menehould,  beyond  which  place  it 
extends  no  farther  to  the  East.  From  Metz  to  Nancy 
all  is  calcareous,  but  not  chalk.  Lime-stone  is  found 
abundantly  in  the  Southern  part  of  Alsace  and  Francbe 
Compte  ;  immense  districts  in  Dauphimi  and  Provence 
are  of  the  same  description.  The  chalk  Provinces  are 
generally  unfruitful  in  grain,  though  the  influence  of  a 
genial  sun  allows  them  riches  of  another  sort.  Cham- 
pagne is  wretchedly  poor,  and  the  Southern  part  of  it 
from  Chalons  to  Troyes  has  acquired  from  its  sterility 
the  epithet  Pouilltux  or  lousy  ;  the  District  of  Sologne 
is  in  the  same  predicament,  and  is  styled  La  TrUU;  the 
calcareous  loams  whicli  border  on  the  chalk  fonnation 
are  of  a  more  productive  and  grateful  nature. 
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FRANCE.  In  the  Provinces  of  Bretagne,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  are 
^-n/'*'  immense  wild  heaths,  stretch in2r  for  many  leagues  with- 
H»^  out  a  single  habitation.  In  the  first  of  these  Provinces 
the  cultivated  land  is  estimated  not  to  exceed  two-fiilhs 
of  the  whole ;  the  soil  of  these  heaths  is  a  gravel  or 
gravelly  sand  of  an  inferior  nature,  but  not  totally  un- 
susceptible of  improvement.  Similar  heaths,  but  of  less 
extent,  are  to  be  found  in  Normandy,  Guienne,  and 
Gascony;  all  these,  including  the  Landa  of  Bordeaux, 
cover  a  space  of  25,513,213  acres. 

The  mountainous  district  of  France  is  very  extensive, 
comprising  the    Provinces    of  Auvergne,   Dauphin<$, 
Provence,  the  Lyonnois,  Languedoc^  and  Roussillon. 
fiUidci.     Lande  is  a  general  name  given  in  France  to  exten- 
sive   tracts  of   sandy  deserts,  producing  nothing  but 
heath,  broom,  and  a  (ew  junipers.  Some  of  these  wastes 
are  to  be  found  in  Sologne  and  near  Le  Mans  ;  Landes 
of  greater  extent  are  on  the  road  from  Poitiers  to 
Bondeaux ;   but  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Landet 
of  Bordeaux ;    these   extend  firom   the   mouth  of  the 
ronde  to  Bayonne,  a  distance  of  twenty  leagues,  and 
have  a  breadth  of  about  twelve.     They  are  divided  into 
the  Pelites  Landea  between  Bazas  and  St.  Marsan,  and 
the  Grandea  Landes,  which  stretch  from  the  Pays  de 
Marenne   to  the  neighbourhood  of   Bordeaux ;    there 
are  also  several  other  subdivisions.     The  Landes  Sau- 
vagcM  are  situated  on  the  coast,  and  present  an  immense 
range  of  sand-hills ;  attempts,  however,  have  been  made 
to  render  them  productive ;  great  plantations  of  pine 
trees  made  in  1788  are  now   yielding   abundance   of 
resin ;  and  thick  woods,  planted  more  recently,  have  so 
much  increased  the  moisture  and  verdure  of  this  un- 
promising region  as  totally  to  change  its  aspect.     The 
Lande»  de  Manan  have  some  lakes,  or  rather  stagnant 
marshes,  which  fill  the  air  with  unwholesome  exhala- 
tions, the  noxious  effect  of  which  on  the  animal  consti- 
tution is  exhibited  in  the  lean  and  dejected  visage  of  the 
iahabitants.     These  deserts,  although  in   many  places 
"composed  of  rough  gravel  without  any  covering  of  soil, 
are  not  wholly  unsusceptible  of  culture  ;  besides  abun- 
dance of  good  pine,  they  are  in  many  places  covered 
with  cork  trees.     The  portion  of  the  Landet  which  bor- 
ders on  the  Adour  is  fertile  enough  to  encourage  the 
plantation  of  vineyards,  and  the  experiment  has  been 
rewarded  with  success.     The  growth  of  tobacco  may  be 
also  enumerated  among  the  attempts  made  to  render 
those  parched  deserts  productive,  but  we  believe  the 
experiment  has  not  been  persisted  in.      On  the  lefl 
bank   of  the   Rhone,  between  Aries  and  Marseilles,  is 
situated  the  Crau,  a  stony  desert,  covering  about  20 
square   miles,   and   composed  of  a  rough  shingle  of 
quartz  pebbles,  which  are  sometimes  the  size  of  a  man's 
bead ;  it  has  no  vegetation  but  a  few  plants  of  absin- 
ihium  and  lavender.      The  Crav  was   called   by  the 
ancients  Campus  Lapideus^  or  Herculeua, 
^         In  the  remaining  Provinces  of  France,  gravel  or  a 
gravelly  sand  is  the  predominating  soil ;  this  is  to  be 
found  in  every  part  of  Bretagne,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  in 
which  Provinces  there  is  little  difierence  in  respect  of 
natural  fertility  between  the  wild  heaths  and  the  culti- 
vated fields.      Touraine  partakes  of  the  same  barren 
nature,  but  is  somewhat  better.     The  Botirbonnois  and 
Nivemois  form  one  vast  plain,  through  which  the  Lioire 
and  Allier  pass;  the  predominant  soil  is  gravel,  and  the 
whole  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  must  unproductive 
Provinces  of  the  Kingdom.     The  soil  of  Lorraine  is 
poor  and  of  the  same  description ;  that  of  Burgundy  is 
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more  diversified.  The  tract  of  country  running  East  FRANCK. 
and  West  by  Dijon  is  of  tolerable  fertility,  consisting  of  ^— v"*'' 
good  sandy  loam  ;  but  the  subdivision  of  the  Province 
called  Bresse  is  a  miserable  country,  wherein  the  ponds 
alone,  on  a  white  tenacious  mari,  amount,  as  Varenne 
de  Fenille  asserts,  to  66  square  leagues,  or  not  much 
less  than  250,000  acres.  The  County  of  Venaisin  or 
district  of  Avignon,  though  small,  is  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  Kingdom,  its  admirable  irrigation,  indeed,  would 
alone  be  suffident  to  make  it  appear  so ;  but  it  has 
besides  the  natural  advantage  of  a  deep  soil  of  rich  loam 
with  white  and  calcareous  clays.  The  irrigated  valleys 
of  Roussillon  are  also  of  exuberant  fertility. 

Afler  an  attentive  survey  of  all  the  Provinces  of  Result. 
France,  Mr.  Young  concluded  that  England  was  much 
inferior  to  that  Ki^dom  in  fertility  of  soil ;  the  propor- 
tion of  poor  to  rich  soil  is  greater  here  than  in  France ; 
our  Northern  moors  yield  in  capability  as  well  as  in 
actual  utility  to  the  wastes  and  Landes  of  Bretagne  and 
Guienne ;  nor  can  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Scotland 
show  any  thing  to  l)e  compared  with  the  hilly  pasturage 
of  Provence  and  Auvergne.  The  French  farmer,  be- 
sides, is  never  incommoded  by  that  stubborn  tenacious 
clay,  which  in  many  parts  of  England  enhances  so  im- 
moderately the  expense  of  culture. 

The  Woods  and  Forests  of  France  are  estimated  to  Woodi. 
cover  a  space  of  18,795,000  acres,  or  nearly  one-seventh 
of  the  whole  area  of  the  Kingdom.  The  principal 
Forests  are  those  of  Ardennes,  Orleans,  and  Fontaine- 
bleau ;  the  two  latter  are  about  28  leagues  in  circuit. 
These  Woods  supply  naval  timber,  resin,  cork,  fuel,  and 
chestnuts,  which  in  the  South  of  France  are  an  impor- 
tant article  of  food. 

We  must  travel  400  miles  South  firom  Calais,  or  800  Ajpect  of 
miles  to  the  East,  before  we  meet  with  any  eminence  ™  *^°- 
which  can  be  called  a  mountain  ;  but,  although  this  is  ^' 
the  only  large  portion  of  the  Kingdom  to  which  the 
epithet  level  can  with  any  justice  be  applied,  yet  even 
here  the  ground  is  always  sufficiently  broken  and  diver- 
sified to  render  the  prospect  interesting.  The  beauty  of 
the  Northern  Provinces  is  derived  from  their  utility; 
their  fertile  fields  display  to  the  eye  the  images  of 
wealth  and  enjoyment.  Normandy  abounds  in  pleasing 
landscapes,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
which  is  every  where  an  agreeable  object;  the  scenery 
of  its  banks  between  Paris  and  Rouen  is  known  to  every 
traveller.  The  banks  of  the  Loire  offer  but  little  to 
charm  the  eye  until  we  arrive  at  Angers,  but  firom  that 
place  to  Nantes  the  river  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world  ;  the  breadth  of  the  stream,  the  islands  of 
woods,  the  boldness,  culture,  and  richness  of  the  coast, 
all  conspire  with  the  animation  derived  from  the 
swelling  sail  of  commerce,  to  form  a  most  varied  and 
enchanting  picture.  The  wide  and  extensive  heaths  of 
Bretagne  do  not  compensate  for  their  unifonn  nakedness 
by  any  picturesque  outline  ;  and  descending  Southward 
through  Poitou,  the  monotonous  and  dull  landscape 
terminates  at  last  in  extensive  marshes.  To  render 
these  marshes  more  useful,  the  shallowest  parts  of  them 
have  been  divided  into  canals,  which  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  embankments  12  or  15  feet  wide,  formed  of 
the  earth  which  has  been  dug  from  the  excavation:  these 
banks  are  planted  with  willows,  poplars,  ash,  and  e\en 
oak.  The  inhabitants  of  this  singular  region  appearatfirst 
view  to  be  the  most  miserable  of  mankind  ;  a  narrow  hut, 
built  of  mud  and  thatched  with  reeds,  affords  a  shelter 
at  the  same  time  to  the  family  and  the  cattle,  and  they 
2q 
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PRANCE,  are  coti fined  in  their  pedestrian  rambles  to  a  strip  of 
""•^/^•tm^  land  but  a  few  yards  long.  In  these  nearly  inaccessible 
labyrinths  their  only  subsistence  is  fish  and  the  milk  of 
a  few  cows,  whose  food  must  be  brought  in  boats  from 
a  considerable  distance.  The  silence  of  these  marshy 
deserts,  never  interrupted  but  by  the  cry  of  aquatic 
birds  ;  the  gloomy  shade  thrown  oyer  the  canals  by  the 
branches  interwoven  above,  and  the  pale  dispirited 
visage  of  the  inhabitants,  inspire  at  first  a  feeling  of 
melancholy,  which  is  not  always  dispelled  by  the  sin- 
gularity of  the  scene,  or  the  startling  of  the  innumer- 
able fowl  that  haunt  these  waters.  On  the  road  from 
Orleans  to  Limoges  the  chestnut  tree  makes  its  first 
appearance  near  the  borders  of  Berri  and  La  Marche. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  much  the  rich  and  luxu- 
riant verdure  of  this  tree  increases  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  in  the  districts  wherein  it  is  common.  On 
entering  the  Limousin  numerous  artificial  lakes  are  met 
with  in  the  midst  of  immense  Forests  ;  and  there  is  not 
a  single  habitation  to  disturb  the  lonely  grandeur  of  the 
scene.  This  Province  is  superior  in  general  beauty  to  the 
rest  of  France;  hill  and  dale,  wood,  enclosures,  lakes, 
streams,  and  scattered  farms  are  mingled  every  where 
through  its  whole  extent  in  a  thousand  delicious  pic- 
tures; the  hills  are  high,  but  being  cultivated  to  the 
very  summit,  their  magnitude  is  lessened  to  the  imagi- 
nation ;  their  forms  are  various,  sometimes  they  project 
in  abrupt  masses,  sometimes  they  expand  into  amphi- 
theatres of  cultivation ;  they  are  in  some  places  tossed 
into  a  thousand  inequalities  of  surface,  while  in  others 
the  eye  reposes  on  scenes  of  the  softest  verdure.  In 
passing  through  the  Limousin  the  traveller  is  struck 
with  the  neat  and  sprightly  appearance  of  the  peasants' 
dwellings,  which  are  much  too  good  to  be  called  cot- 
tages ;  they  are  square,  white,  and  rather  fiat-roofed, 
but  without  glass  windows.  Wolves  are  very  common 
in  this  Province.  If  we  still  continue  our  progress 
towards  the  South,  the  country  assumes  a  more  savage 
aspect  about  Cahors,  although  more  than  one-third  of  it 
is  under  vines  ;  this  part  of  the  road,  however,  acquires 
a  new  interest  from  the  sight  of  the  Pyrenees,  which 
are  visible  at  the  distance  of  150  miles.  From  the  ram- 
parts of  Montauban  may  be  surveyed  at  once  the  entire 
extent  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Toulouse ;  a  prospect  of 
ocean  vastness,  an  almost  boundless  scene  of  culti- 
vation, melting  away  into  the  obscurity  of  distance, 
from  which  emerge  on  the  one  side  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne,  on  the  other  the  Pyrenees  rearing  their 
snowy  heads  above  the  clouds.  But  there  is  nothing 
better  worth  the  attention  of  the  traveller  than  the  valley 
of  the  Garonne  as  it  is  seen  from  the  great  road  between 
Bordeaux,  Montauban,  and  Toulouse;  the  magni- 
ficent river  Garonne,  alive  with  inland  trade :  one  of 
the  most  fertile  vales  in  Europe,  the  hills  covered  with 
the  most  productive  vineyards  to  be  met  with  in  the 
world ;  the  towns  frequent  and  opulent ;  the  whole 
country  an  incessant  village,  and  all  gilt  and  invigorated 
by  a  genial  sun.  He  who  has  not  viewed  this  animated 
scenery,  says  Mr.  Young,  has  not  seen  the  finest  thing 
in  France.  The  banks  of  the  Rhone,  however,  will  b^ 
more  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  romantic  scenery  ;  they 
are  uniform  and  barren,  indeed,  from  Lyons  to  Vienne, 
but  from  that  town  to  Viviers,  or  even  to  Avignon,  they 
can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  picturesque  grandeur.  They 
are  generally  lofty  and  precipitous;  overhung  with  the 
richest  vineyards  of  France,  and  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  a  favoured  climate.  High  mountains  close 


the  landscape  on  both  sides,  particularly  on  that  of  PRANri' 
Dauphine.  The  course  of  the  Isere,  which  washes  ^>«v*^ 
Grenoble  and  falls  into  the  Rhone,  is  also  eminently 
beautifiil.  The  look  of  Provence  is  rather  displeas- 
ing than  otherwise;  the  verdure  of  the  vale  is  in- 
jured by  the  hue  of  the  olives  ;  the  outline  may  be  good, 
but  for  a  climate  whose  chief  glory  is  its  vegetation,  the 
colouring  wants  freshness ;  the  imagination  expects 
much  from  the  country  that  produces  all  those  aromatic 
plants  from  which  the  French  extract  their  essences  and 
perfumes,  yet  Provence  appears  every  where  arid  and 
unproductive.  The  scenery  of  the  plains  of  Burgundy 
is  insipid  ;  there  is  a  want  of  wood,  and  the  hills  of  the 
Ctite  d'Or  which  bound  the  plain  on  the  West,  are  of  a 
uniform  height.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  chestnut 
will  not  grow  at  present  on  those  hills,  which  were 
formerly  covered  with  Forests  of  it ;  similar  indications 
of  a  change  of  climate  are  to  be  met  with  in  other  parts 
of  France. 

The  Northern  and  Western  coasts  of  France  are  Coa^^  ?'j 
formed  in  a  great  proportion  by  immense  downs  or  harUj«\ 
sand-banks,  which  in  some  places  continue  to  increase 
with  an  alarming  rapidity,  and  even  where  the  shores 
are  formed  by  cliffs  they  are  seldom  bold  enough 
to  be  approached  with  ease  and  safety ;  hence  the 
harbours  are  but  few.  From  Blanay,  which  is  a 
league  to  the  West  of  Calais,  the  shores  are  covered 
with  sand-hills  as  far  as  the  Texel.  Within  this 
space  is  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk,  in  the  basin  of  which 
even  ships  of  the  line  may  be  floated  by  means  of  a 
sluice,  but  shifting  sand-banks  render  the  approach 
to  it  difficult.  Dieppe,  in  the  Department  of  Seine  In- 
ferieure,  has  a  narrow  but  well  sheltered  harbotv, 
capable  of  containing  200  merchantmen,  with  about  18 
feet  depth  at  high  water ;  but  its  entrance  is  barred  with 
sand.  Havre  de  Grace,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  has  advantages  above  the  other  harbours  on  this 
coast  from  the  facility  of  its  approach,  and  the  slowness 
with  which  the  tide  ebbs  from  it ;  the  harbour  is  large 
enough  to  contain  30  sixty-gun  ships.  St.  Mcdo  is  one 
of  the  most  frequented  harbours  in  France,  although 
when  the  tide  ebbs  it  is  nearly  dry.  Brent  contends  with 
Toulon  the  praise  of  being  the  most  important  harbour 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  is  capable  of  containing  at  least 
500  ships  of  war ;  the  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  narrow 
channel  three  miles  long,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  wide  ;  this  conducts  to  a  roadstead  of  about  seven 
miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadth  ;  at  the  bottom  oi 
this  bay  is  the  port.  The  hills  which  command  the 
port  are  strongly  fortified.  The  ports  of  rOrient, 
Mochrlie,  and  Rochfort,  are  all  incommoded  with  sand. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  coast  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Loire  and  Hayonne  is  formed  of  low  sandy  shores, 
which  to  the  North  of  the  Gironde  appear  to  have  been 
once  covered  with  the  ocean.  To  the  South  of  the 
Gironde  and  on  the  coast  of  Medoc,  the  accumulations 
of  loose  sand  have  committed  frightful  devastations; 
near  the  town  of  Boucaud  a  whole  village,  with  the 
Parish  Church,  and  the  rich  possessions  of  a  Convent 
of  Benedictines,  have  been  completely  buried.  The 
vestiges  of  ancient  towns  which  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  these  destructive  sands  are  from  time  to  time 
laid  bare  by  their  shifting ;  much  care  has  been  taken 
of  late  years  to  prevent  similar  ravages,  by  planting  on 
those  hills  lime-grass,  sea-reeds,  and  pine  trees.  On 
the  Mediterranean  the  coast  of  Laiiguedoc  extends 
30  leagues  without  a  single  good  harbour  ;  it  is  » 
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FRANCE,  remarkably  dangerous  shore,  no  large  vessel  can  ap- 

^.^^/'^-^  proach  it  without  risk  of  striking  on  a  shoal.  The 
town  of  Aiguei-Mortes  was  formerly  a  port,  but  such 
has  been  the  accumulation  of  sand  that  it  is  now  two 
leagues  from  the  shore.  A  mole  was  constructed  at 
Agde  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  but  was  quickly  covered 
over ;  the  work*  however,  has  been  reconstructed,  and 
afibrds  protection  to  a  few  barks.  Great  sums  have 
been  expended  also  to  improve  the  port  of  Ce//e,  which 
is  the  principal  one  of  the  Province  although  it  can 
admit  only  vessels  of  the  smallest  size.  The  bold  shores 
of  Provence  abound  in  good  harbours ;  of  these  the  prin- 
eipal  are  MarutUki  and  Toulon^  the  latter  of  which  may 
be  termed  the  Plymouth  of  France  ;  it  is  more  spacious 
than  the  harbour  of  Brest  and  equally  secure  ;  the  hay 
of  Marseilles,  though  crowded  with  merchantmen,  is 
rendered  nearly  inaccessible  to  ships  of  war  by  a  reef  of 
rocks  across  its  entrance. 

Uiei.  France  has  no  considerable  lakes,  but  innumerable 

shallow  inlets  or  Etang9  along  the  Southern  coasts  ;  the 
principal  of  these  is  the  Etang  de  Barre  in  Provence ;  it 
covers  an  extent  of  about  300  square  miles,  and  com- 
municates with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  entrance ;  this  lake 
is  continually  diminishing.  The  lakes  of  Martigues 
and  Maguelone  yield  a  great  quantity  of  salt,  which  is 
collected  on  their  shores.  Some  of  tlie  Elangs  in  the 
Landes  of  Bordeaux  and  in  the  Deparmcnt  of  Var,  make 
themselves  distinguishable  by  the  pestilential  vapours 
they  exhale  in  the  warm  season  ;  nothing  that  breathes 
can  approach  them  with  impunity.  The  country  of  the 
Limousin  has  numerous  artificial  lakes,  formed  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation  or  to  breed  tish  ;  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Haute  Vienne  alone,  300  of  these  lakes  are 
reckoned,  which  cover  altogether  a  space  of  42,000  acres. 

i'.m-jt.  Although  France  from  its  great  extent  embraces  a 
great  diversity  of  climate,  yet  this  diversity  is  always 
confined  within  the  limits  most  favourable  to  health 
and  fertility.  The  fields  of  its  Northern  Provinces  are 
planted  with  apple  trees,  while  its  Southern  shores  pro- 
duce the  date  tree  and  the  bamboo  ;  the  intermediate 
space  is  capable  of  yielding  whatever  the  multiplied 
wants  of  man  may  require.  The  peculiarities  of 
climate  observable  in  the  different  regions  of  France 
deserve  a  detailed  consideration :  in  the  Northern 
*'■  and  most  of  the  Western  Provinces  the  South- West  is 
the  prevailing  wind;  it  blows  with  sufficient  violence 
to  give  a  decided  leaning  to  the  fruit  trees  wiiich  are 
planted  in  such  abundance  through  those  countries.  In 
the  Angoumois  the  North  wind  generally  blows  during 
the  summer,  and  the  South  wind  in  winter ;  the  same 
winds  prevail  in  Guienne  and  Gascony,  and  serve  to 
moderate  the  extremes  of  temperature  which  would  be 
felt  without  them.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pyre- 
nees the  inclination  of  the  land  towards  the  North-West 
tends  to  disperse  the  solar  rays  and  to  diminish  the 
heat;  hence  Bayonne  has  the  cUmate  of  a  more 
Nor^ern  latitude.  In  the  Bourbonnois  the  elevation 
of  the  ground  causes  a  sensible  change  of*  climate ;  the 
winds  from  the  South-West,  which  generally  bring  with 
them  mild  and  humid  weather,  arrive  here  chilled  in 
their  paa^age  over  the  mountains ;  hence  frosts  of  long 
duration  sometimes  occur  in  Spring,  and  put  an  end  to 
vegetation.  The  same  cold  and  variable  climate  is 
found  in  the  high  g^unds  of  Lozere,  where  the  winter 
sometimes  continues  for  nine  months ;  when  the  North- 
Weat  wind  occurs  in  Spring  it  usually  nips  the  vines  and 
destroys  all  the  hopes  of  the  year ;  this  great  enemy  of 


the  husbandman  is  called  the  Galerne.  In  Languedoc  FRANCE, 
a  cool  Westerly  wind  frequently  blows  in  summer;  it  ^^  v^^ 
rarely  reaches  Nismes,  but  abates  rapidly  afler  passing 
Montpellier.  Another  wind  of  this  region  is  the  furious 
Autan ;  this  is  a  warm  and  oppressive  wind  from  the 
South*£ast,  it  causes  depression  of  spirits,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  an  uneasy  sensation  as  if  the  whole  body  were 
swelled  by  it^  influence.  Th^  Autan  seldom  blows  for 
three  weeks  together ;  its  usual  duration  is  about  four 
days,  during  which  time  it  ofien  rages  with  all  the  fury 
of  a  hurricane.  The  Vent  de  Biae^  or  Mistral  of  Lan- 
guedoc and  Provence  is  the  same  as  the  GaUme  of  the 
Northern  Provinces ;  it  is  a  severe  and  impetuous 
North  wind,  so  biting  and  incommodious  as  to  be  pro- 
verbially ranked  among  the  scourges  of  the  country 
where  it  prevails ; 

Le  Parlement,  le  MittnU,  U  Durance, 
Saui  /e«  tro%9jUaux  de  Provence. 

This  wind  prevails  no  where  so  much  as  at  Avignon, 
where  it  is  necessary,  perhaps,  to  purify  the  atmosphere, 
which  from  the  low  situation  of  that  city  otherwise  would 
be  remarkably  insalubrious. 

The  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Bretagne  closely  resem-  Moisture, 
ble  England  in  variableness  and  humidity  of  climate ; 
in  the  Department  of  Finisterre,  particularly  about 
Brest  and  Morlaix,  the  atmosphere  is  always  thick  and 
the  rain  incessant.  As  we  retire  however  from  the  sea 
or  towards  the  South,  the  seasons  become  better  dis- 
criminated, the  sky  more  serene,  and  the  routine  of 
weather  more  uniform  and  constant.  In  Gascony  the 
regular  rains  commence  in  October  and  finish  about  the 
end  of  December;  culture,  it  is  said,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  wood  have  had  the  effect  of  lessening  the  quan- 
tity of  rain  in  this  part  of  the  Kingdom ;  the  position  of 
the  Southern  Provinces  is  such  that  they  have  sometimes 
been  half  a  year  without  a  drop  of  rain.  On  the  banks  Tempera- 
of  the  Meuse  the  harvest  is  usually  finished  by  the  10th  '"'^®' 
of  August ;  on  the  shores  of  Provence  the  same  labours 
are  completed  by  the  15th  of  July:  the  harvest  is  in 
general  five  weeks  earlier  than  the  vintage.  The 
central  Provinces  of  France  from  the  Touraine  to  the 
Limousin  enjoy  an  equable  temperature,  with  a  clear 
and  bracing  air ;  they  are  within  reach  of  the  sea 
winds  unincumbered  with  the  sea  mists.  In  Gascony 
the  heat  is  excessive,  and  begins  early ;  in  April 
and  May  the  thermometer  not  unfrequently  rises  to 
86^  Fahrenheit,  and  in  summer  to  95°  or  98° ;  the 
perfect  calm  which  reigns  in  the  atmosphere  at  the 
same  time,  contributes  to  render  the  heat  more  insup- 
portable. On  the  other  side  of  the  Kingdom  the 
temperature  of  Lyons  seems  not  conformed  to  the 
latitude  of  45° ;  the  numerous  subalpine  mountains 
which  environ  that  city  render  its  climate  more  vari- 
able ;  the  Saone  has  been  frozen  in  the  middle  of  March, 
and  the  vine  buds  nipped  with  frost  at  the  close  of 
April ;  yet  the  summer  heats  are  excessive,  the  thermo- 
meter frequently  rising  to  101°.  At  Avignon  the  rapid 
changes  of  temperature  are  still  more  remarkable,  the 
Veint  de  Bise  sometimes  causing  a  depression  of  50°  in 
a  few  hours.  Montpellier  is  extremely  subject  to  sud- 
den variations,  and  what  is  worse,  to  the  Avians  or  hot 
winds;  in  general,  the  South  of  France  is  most  agree- 
able during  the  winter  season.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nice  the  turf  is  still  green  at  Christmas,  butterflies 
continue  to  flutter,  and  the  trees  are  laden  with  fruits 
and  flowers.  .The  only  parts  of  France  which  can  be 
pointed  out  as  unhealthy,  are  those  immediately  adja- 
2  q2 
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FHANCR.  cent  to  the  stagnant  lakes  in  the  Landes  and  in  the 
NiM^V'^to^  vicinity  of  Aries ;  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  while  the 
inhabitants  of  the  LandtB  have  the  withered  appearance 
of  cceatures  who  breathe  a  pestilential  air,  the  women 
of  Aries  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  although 
reared  in  an  atmosphere  pregnant  with  endemic  dis- 
ease. Among  the  inconveniencies  of  the  South  of 
France  may  be  reckoned  the  mosquitoes,  the  immense 
swarms  of  flies,  the-  violent  winds,  dreadful  thunder- 
storms, and  above  all  the  storms  of  hail ;  these  destroy 
the  vines,  beat  down  the  crops,  and  even  endanger  the 
lives  of  men  and  cattle;  the  injury  done  by  them 
is  almost  beyond  belief.  Arthur  Young  learned  that 
they  destroyed  annually  one-tenth  of  the  produce  ;  but 
the  paragreU»j  or  electric  poles,  have  been  of  late  years 
recommended  by  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  France  as 
a  certain  means  of  mitigating  the  fury  of  these  visitations. 
Vegeuble  It  was  observed  by  Mr.  A.  Young,  that  the  line  which 
zones.  marks  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  the  North  of  France 

begins  at  Herbignac  near  Gnerande  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  and  passes  by  Beaumont  and  Clermont  to 
Coucy,  ten  miles  North  of  Soissons ;  this  line  runs 
nearly  South-West  and  North-East.  The  line  of  maize 
and  no  maize  is  parallel  to  the  preceding ;  it  is  first 
met  on  the  Western  side  of  the  Kingdom  at  Verac,  near 
Ruffec,  in  Poitou ;  on  the  Eastern  side  it  is  found 
between  Nancy  and  Luneville ;  this  line,  however,  is 
not  so  undeviating  as  the  former,  the  vicinity  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  poor  soil  of  the  Bourbonnois,  unfit 
to  bear  maize,  interrupt  it  in  the  centre.  The  line 
which  limits  the  cultivation  of  the  olive  is  also  in  the 
same  direction  ;  in  travelling  South  from  Lyons  it  is 
first  met  at  Montelimart,  from  which  place  it  passes 
by  Carcassone  to  the  Pyrenees.  From  these  observa- 
tions Mr.  Young  concluded  that  the  Eastern  side  of 
France  was  two  and  a  half  deg^rees  hotter  than  the 


Coal. 


Western,  or  if  not  hotter  more  favourable  to  vegetation ;  yvlk\{.z. 
and  this  erroneous  generalization  has  been  implicitly  ^-m-.-^j- 
adopted  by  all  subsequent  writers  on  the  climate  uf 
France.  In  examining  more  closely  this  interesting 
question,  it  will  be  found  that  this  intelligent  traveller 
drew  a  false  conclusion  from  true  premises.  We  have 
before  stated,  that  the  surface  of  France  rises  gradually 
towards  the  East,  where  it  forms  a  plateau  elevated 
about  1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  Kingdom  has  consequently  a  lower  mean 
temperature  than  Che  Western,  and  the  heat  is  more 
unequally  distributed  in  the  seasons,  the  winters  being 
more  rigorous,  the  summers  more  ardent;  hence  the 
Eastern  Provinces  are  best  fitted  for  the  culture  of  such 
plants  as  being  annual,  like  maize,  or  losing  their  leaves, 
like  the  vine,  totally  escape  the  severity  of  winter,  and 
which,  being  cultivated  solely  for  their  fruits,  grow  best 
where  the  summers  are  hottest  to  ripen  them ;  thus  it 
is  that  the  vine,  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  Normandy 
without  repaying  at  the  same  time  the  husbandman's 
care,  is  cultivated  with  profit  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps. 
The  Western  side  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  is  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  growth  of  such  plants  as  fear  cold, 
as  the  kermes  oak,  the  cork  tree,  the  strawberry  tree, 
the  phillyrea,  and  the  fig  tree ;  the  mulberry  tree  alsu 
flourishes  better  at  Tours  than  at  Lyons.  Such  is  the 
general  superiority  of  the  Western  side  in  vegetation, 
that  the  wild  plants  of  Le  Mans  and  Nantes  differ  but 
little  from  those  of  Dax  and  Agen,  situated  from  three 
to  four  degrees  to  the  South ;  while  the  same  plants  on 
the  Eastern  side  hardly  reach  the  latitude  of  Lyons. 
For  further  information  on  this  subject,  the  reader  may 
consult  the  Flore  Fran^aise  of  Lamarck  and  Decan- 
dolle,  with  Dupaintriel's  Map  of  Elevations. 

The  following  table  of  details  may  serve  to  complete 
our  view  of  the  climate  of  France. 


If  the  mean  anuual  temperature  of  London  be  taken  as  1,  the  extreme  cold  in  January  as  1,  and  the  extreme  heat  in  July  ai  1, 

The  mean  temperature  of  Paris  will  be 1.028     1.040     1.037 

Bordeaux 1.090     925     1.139 

Montpellier 1.170     850     1.196 

Reaumur's  Thermometer. 
In  the  centre  of  the  Kingdom  the  average  of  the  greatest  heat  is    27°      of  the  least  1^ 

In  the  North 23°  2'    

In  the  East 24°  3'    

In  the  West    24° 

AtMontpellier 28°  1'    

At  Marseilles 25°  3'   


6°  6' 
9°  5' 
6° 

3°  7' 
3°  1' 


The  annual  quantity  of  rain  at  Paris  is    22  inches. 

in  the  centre  of  the  Kingdom      20  inches,  with  164  rainy  days. 


—  in  the  North  of  the  Kingdom  there  are 126 

—  in  the  East  of  the  Kingdom    145 

—  in  the  West  of  the  Kingdom 150 

—  at  Montpellier 27 74 

—  at  Marseilles 21 57 


France  abounds  in  beds  of  Coal,  but  has  hitherto 
availed  herself  imperfectly  of  the  advantages  which 
it  offers.  Coal  mines,  however,  are  opened  in  the 
Provinces  of  Flanders,  Lorraine,  Normandy,  Bre- 
tagne,  Lyonnois,  Forez,  Marche,  Limousin,  Dauphint^, 
Languedoc,  and  Provence.  The  author  who  has  prin- 
cipally contributed  to  unveil  this  source  of  national 
wealth  is  M.  Lefebvre  d'  Hellancourt,  an  active  contri- 
butor to  the  Journal  des  Mines,  Taking  him  for  our 
g^ide,  we  shall  endeavour  in  the  first  place  to  describe 
as  briefly  as  possible  the  geological  distribution 
of  the  coal  strata  through  France,  and  the  nature  as 


well  as  disposition  of  the  various  substances  in  which 
they  are  found  imbedded.  Layers  of  coal  are  found 
alternating  with  sand-stone,  or  with  what  is  by  some 
called  grey  wacke  ;  of  this  kind  are  the  mines  of  Noyant 
and  Fins,  in  the  Department  of  the  Allier,  situated  in  a 
deep  narrow  valley,  bordered  on  both  sides  by  a  chain  of 
granite ;  in  like  manner,  the  great  mines  of  St.  Etienne 
in  the  Forez,  surrounded  by  mountains  of  gjanite  and 
gneiss,  exhibit  the  coal  in  a  similar  position  ;  in  fine,  at 
St.  Georges,  in  Anjou^  the  coal  is  imbedded  in  a  grey 
wacke,  so  fine  grained  and  homogeneous,  that  an  inex- 
perienced eye  might  mistake  it  for  pure  quartz.     It  was 
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nL\NC£.  for  a  long  time  a  favourite  dogma  among  Naturalists, 
"^v^  that  coal  was  not  to  be  found  alternating  with  lime-stone ; 
(he  possibility  of  such  a  juxtaposition  was  reluctantly 
admitted  on  the  authority  of  Saussure,  who  found  it  in 
the  Alps,  and  of  M.  Bernard,  who  showed  its  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  mineralogy  of  Provence.  The  coal 
mines  of  Provence  are  situated  at  the  foot  of  very  high 
mountains,  and  run  through  a  chain  of  hills,  the  soil  of 
which  has  a  whitish  red  colour ;  on  examining  the  in- 
ternal arrangement  of  these  hills,  beds  of  earth  and  of 
lime-stone  are  found  alternating  to  a  considerable  depth » 
after  which  the  earth  disappears,  and  layers  of  coal 
assume  its  place.  The  lime-stone  which  embraces  the 
coal  is  generally  of  a  g^y  colour,  but  of  a  deep  blue  where 
it  touches  that  mineral ;  it  is  of  a  laminated  texture, 
and  in  beds  of  considerable  thickness  ;  the  veins  of  coal 
seldom  exceed  the  thickness  of  three  feet.  The  only 
interruptions  to  these  veins  through  a  space  of  50  miles 
in  Provence,  arise  from  the  interposition  of  beds  of 
peat  earth,  which  never  fail  to  accompany  them.  At 
Hermitage,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  is  found  in 
lime-stone  a  coal  resembling  our  cannel  coal,  black, 
shining*,  and  compact.  The  calcareous  mountains  to 
the  North-East  of  Cluze,  in  the  Department  of  Doubs, 
enclose  vast  J^j^ds  of  what  we  call  stone-coal ;  these 
examples  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  coal  in 
lime-stone.  Coal  has  also  been  found  imbedded  in  vol- 
canic substances  ;  at  Laubepin,  in  the  Velay,  it  is  found 
covered  by  a  range  of  basalt ;  the  same  disposition  is 
found  in  the  mines  of  Auvergne,  and  near  Souvigny;  in 
the  Bourbonnois  is  an  elevated  black  rock,  which  is 
traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  three  veins  of  soft 
coal.  The  principal  coal  mines  actually  wrought  by  the 
French  are  those  of  the  Lyonnois,  in  the  Department 
of  the  Loire  ;  these  extend  over  a  space  of  40  square 
miles,  and  yield  immense  quantities  of  the  mineral  with 
comparatively  little  labour  ;  they  are  wrought  without 
either  care  or  capital.  The  surface  coal  has  been  most 
sought,  because  easily  obtained,  and  the  excavations 
are  so  numerous  as  to  render  the  labour  of  sinking  deep 
shafts  both  dangerous  and  expensive.  One  of  the 
mines  in  this  district  has  been  on  fire  for  150  years; 
it  is  situated  near  St.  Etienne  in  the  Forez,  on  the  road 
to  Puy.  Lyons  is  chiefly  supplied  with  coal  from  St. 
Etienne.  The  Department  of  Aveyron  is  one  of  those 
iu  which  this  mineral  appears  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
At  Creusac,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  river  Lot,  it 
may  be  easily  extracted,  and  in  the  greatest  quantities. 
In  this  district  also  the  coal  is  burning  in  the  bosom 
of  the  earth.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Fontaignes, 
the  earth  of  the  fields  is  calcined,  and  the  heat,  together 
with  the  sulphureous  vapours,  have  banished  all  veget- 
able and  animal  life.  In  the  Department  of  Drome, 
near  Crest,  great  quantities  of  bituminous  fossil  wood, 
which  was  for  a  long  time  thought  to  be  coal,  are  made 
use  of  in  the  silk  manufactories.  In  the  Department 
of  the  Saone  and  Loire  are  the  coal  mines  of  Blanzy, 
Creusot,  and  Resille ;  they  supply  the  iron  founderies 
and  glass-houses  of  that  district ;  in  the  Northern  De- 
partments coal  is  more  uniformly  diffused.  Mines  are 
opened  in  the  Pas  de  Calais,  about  seven  miles  North 
of  Boulogne,  which  yield  annually  180,000  quintals. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Valenciennes  the  produce  of 
the  various  coal  mines  is  said  to  amount  to  six  millions 
of  quintals. 

Many  of  the  Rivers   of  France  contain   auriterous 
sand,  as  the  Doubs,  the  Garonne,  the  Ard^che,  and 
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several  of  the  small  rivulets  which  flow  from  the  Pyre-  PRANCE, 
nees ;  but  the  only  gold  mine  which  has  been  wrought  ^<«»v^»^ 
in  modem  times  in  France,  is  in  the  Department  of 
the  Isere;  it  yielded  some  fine  specimens  of  native 
gold,  but  was  not  sufficiently  rich  to  encourage  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  works.  Silver  mines  are  wrought  in 
several  parts  of  Alsace  and  at  Allemont  in  Dauphin<S ; 
but  this  metal  is  extracted  in  larger  quantities  from  the 
lead  and  copper  ores  to  which  it  is  attached.  The 
Pyrenees  abound  in  large  banks  containing  iron  ore. 
The  principal  mine  in  this  quarter  is  at  Viedossos, 
about  15  miles  South- West  of  Tarascon;  the  mass  of 
ore  in  this  mine  is  in  some  parts  upwards  of  60  feet 
in  thickness  ;  it  is  miserably  wrought,  without  a  single 
improvement,  Mr.  Birdbeck  supposes,  since  the  days  of 
Julius  Cssar.  There  are  abundance  of  iron  mines  in 
Lang^edoc,  as  well  as  in  Franche  Compte  and  Lorraine. 
Copper  is  found  also  in  abundance  in  the  Pyrenees, 
Alps,  and  Vosges ;  the  principal  copper  founderies  are 
at  St.  Bel,  Lyons,  Avignon,  Montpellier,  &c.  Lead  is 
extensively  scattered  through  the  mountainous  districts 
of  France ;  but  the  mines  of  that  metal  are  nowhere 
so  rich  as  in  Britanny.  Together  with  these  metals,  and 
frequently  in  the  same  mines,  are  found  zinc,  cobalt, 
and  manganese.  The  mines  of  antimony  in  France 
might  suffice  to  supply  all  Europe ;  they  are  situated 
in  the  Southern  mountains  of  Auvergne  and  at  Alle- 
mont in  Dauphiut^.  The  only  mine  of  mercury  that  is 
now  wrought  is  at  Menildot  in  the  Department  of  Cal- 
vados. In  the  Department  of  the  Aube,  and  generally 
throughout  the  South- West  of  Langtiedoc,  jet  is  found 
in  extensive  beds ;  it  is  not  continuous,  but  occurs  in 
masses,  which  are  sometimes  of  the  weight  of  50  lbs. 
Turquoises,  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  the  East,  are 
among  the  fossil  productions  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Rouergue.  Alum  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in 
the  Department  of  Aveyron  ;  and  fossil  resins  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  from  Seisal  to  Fort  Eel  use. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  State  of 
in  France  laboured  under  the  most  oppressive  and  dis-  Agriculture 
couraging  institutions ;  he  seldom  had  any  property  in  the  ^^°^  ^^*^ 
fields  which  his  labour  fertilized;  one-fifth  of  the  property  ***^°^"^»<*"- 
of  the  Kingdom,  according  to  Condorcet,  belonged  to 
the  Clergy ;  their  manor  rents  amounted  to  120  millions 
of  livrts,  and  their  tithes  to  90  millions  more.  Estates 
yielding  a  revenue  of  30  millions  of  livres  were  included 
in  the  domains  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Princes  of  the 
blood  ;  the  feudal  dues  and  oppressive  corvees  might 
be  estimated  at  four  times  that  amount.  The  g^eat 
weight  of  taxation  fell  on  the  Agriculturists,  so  that  the 
produce  of  the  soil  in  France  was  at  that  period  an- 
nually charged  with  upwards  of  21  millions  sterling. 
The  most  common  tenure,  at  the  same  period,  by  which  1  ecuret. 
the  cultivators  held  their  farms,  was  that  of  metairie ; 
those  who  held  by  this  tenures,  or  metayers,  may  be 
described  as  slave  cultivators,  resembling  the  coloni 
partiarii  of  the  Romans ;  they  were  merely  tenants  at 
will,  who  agreed  to  supply  the  labour  necessary  to 
cultivate  the  land,  while  the  proprietor  furnished  the 
seed,  the  stock  of  cattle,  and  implements  of  husbandry 
of  every  description.  The  rent  paid  by  the  mktayer  was 
a  share  of  the  produce,  generally  one-half,  as  the  name 
implies ;  but  in  poor  soils  less ;  in  Champagne  it 
seldom  exceeded  one-third.  Under  this  tenure  were 
held,  before  the  Revolution,  seven-eighths  of  the  lands 
in  France.  The  good  wheat  lands  in  the  Northern 
districts,  and  the  greater  part  of  Beani,  were  the  only 
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FRANCE,  portions  of  the  Rin^om  in  which  a  fixed  money  rent 
'  insured  in  some  measure  the  independence  of  the  culti- 
vator. It  is  needless  to  dilate  on  the  wretched  state  of 
agriculture  which  must  always  accompany  the  mSlairie 
system ;  c  system  which  supposes  and  perpetuates  a 
total  want  of  capital  in  the  farmer,  and  leaves  him  in  a 
state  of  the  most  abject  dependence  on  the  proprietor 
of  the  land. 
Together  with  the  uncertainty   of  their  tenure,  the 

oppression,  agriculturists  laboured  under  an  enormous  load  of 
feudal  oppressions ;  to  enumerate  these  would  far  exceed 
our  limits,  some  of  them  were  merely  degrading  or 
vexatious  services,  but  many  of  them  were  reserved 
rights,  or  restraints  on  the  tenant,  directly  opposed  to 
agricultural  improvement,  and  supported  by  edicts  dic- 
tated in  the  same  spirit :  thus,  weeding  and  hoeing 
were  prohibited,  lest  the  young  partridges  should  be 
disturbed  ;  taking  away  the  stubble,  lest  they  should  be 
deprived  of  shelter;  and  for  the  same  reason,  hay  was 
not  allowed  to  be  mown  before  a  certain  time,  so  late 
as  to  spoil  many  crops.  These  were  the  sufferings  of 
the  tenantry ;  but  even  proprietors  themselves  were 
harassed  by  capitaineries,  or  the  paramountship  of  certain 
districts  in  the  possession  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood. 
These  capitaineries  resembled  in  effect  our  ancient 
Forest  laws ;  they  engrossed  all  manorial  rights  as  far 
as  game  was  concerned,  and  by  game  was  understood 
whole  droves  of  wild  boars  and  herds  of  deer  wandering 
over  the  country  to  the  destruction  of  the  crops  ;  and 
if  any  person  presumed  to  kill  them,  he  was  liable  to  be 
sent  to  the  galleys.  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that 
under  such  a  state  of  feudal  oppression,  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  was  relinquished  by  all  but  the  most  poor 
and  submissive.  To  the  grievances  which  we  have 
already  enumerated  may  be  added  the  corvcrs^  by  which 
individuals  were  obliged  to  mend  the  roads  by  their 
personal  labour  ;  the  weight  of  thi**  tax  fell  principally 
on  the  poor,  and  besides  being  in  its  nature  impolitic, 
it  afforded  an  easy  means  of  oppression  ;  persons  ob- 
noxious to  the  petty  delegates  of  power  were  often 
called  upon  to  perform  their  task  several  leagues  from 
their  habitations.  Thus  agriculture  was  not  only 
burdened,  hut  also  dishonoured  ;  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  was  left  wholly  in  the  hands  of  persons  without 
either  money  or  education,  and  an  idea  of  debasement 
became  associated  with  the  practice  of  agriculture, 
which  may  perhaps  still  adhere  to  it  under  a  different 
order  of  things.  It  is  no  wonder  that  with  such 
grievances,  not  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  land  suscep- 
tihle  of  cuhivation  were  turned  to  any  account,  and 
produced  not  more  than  one-half  of  what  might  be 
expected  from  skilfid  management. 

A  great  change,  however,  has  been  effected  by  the 
Revolution  ;  feudal  oppressions  have  been  swept  away, 
taxes  have  been  somewhat  equalized,  and  odious  or  de- 
grading usages  have  been  suppressed.  During  the 
pecuniary  distresses  of  the  Revolutionary  (jovernment, 
the  national  domains,  consisting  of  the  confiscated 
estates  of  the  Church  and  emigrant  Nobility,  were  ex- 
posed to  sale  in  small  portions,  lor  the  accommodation 
of  the  lowest  order  of  purchasers,  and  five  years  were 
allowed  for  completing  the  payment.  This  indulgence 
enabled  the  poorest  description  of  peasants  to  become 
proprietors,  and  such  they  are  almost  universally,  pos- 
sessing from  one  to  ten  acres.  Another  cause  also  has 
operated  since  the  Revolution  to  increase  the  number 
of  small   proprieties ;    it  was  tbrmerly   customary   in 
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most  parts  of  France  to  divide  the  landed  property  FRANCR 
among  all  the  children,  and  this  prevading  usage  was  ^"v^' 
soon  after  the  Revolution  converted  into  the  general 
law  of  the  Kingdom ;  thus  a  rapid  subdivision  of  pro- 
perty is  taking  place,  which  holding  out  the  delusive 
hope  of  general  independence,  at  the  same  time 
in  reality  tends  to  the  introduction  of  general  poverty. 
Such,  however,  has  been  the  joint  operation  of  both 
these  causes,  that  the  number  of  proprietors,  according^ 
to  Chaptal,  has  more  than  doubled  since  the  year  1789, 
and  above  two-thirds  of  the  improvable  soil  of  the  King- 
dom is  at  present  under  cultivation.  The  general  effects 
of  these  Revolutionary  changes,  and  of  subsequent  events, 
on  the  agricultural  industry  of  France,  and  the  happiness 
of  her  peasantry,  certainly  deserve  an  attentive  consi- 
deration. We  shall  therefore  return  to  this  subject,  and 
discuss  it  as  amply  as  our  limits  will  permit,  after 
having  first  reviewed  in  brief  detail  the  chief  products 
and  leading  distinctions  of  French  husbandry. 

The  superficial  extent  of  France  was  estimated,  in  Exiwti-j 
1818,  by  Chaptal    at  52  millions  of  hectares,  equal  to  ^' '■'"'  " 
about  128,500,810  English  acres,  (somewhat  less  than  ^ 
we   have  assigned  it  above,    on   the  authority  of  the 
Baron  C.  Dupin,  whose  calculations  are  founded  on  the 
recent  data  of  the  trigonometrical  survey,)  and  the  soil 
was,  according  to  the  same  author,  distributed  in  the 
following  manner : 

Hectaret. 

Arable  land 22,610,000 

Copse  wood    6,612.000 

Forest  timber 460,000 

Pasturage    3,525,0i;0 

Meadow 3,488,000 

Vineyards    1,977,000 

Chestnuts    406,000 

Orchards 359,000 

Kitchen  gardens 328,000 

Ponds 213,000 

Canals 9,000 

Marshes 186,000 

Hops,  hemp,  &c 60,000 

Osieries 53,000 

Olives 43,000 

Quarries,  mines,  &c 28,000 

Parks,  ornamental  plantations,  &c 16,000 

Turbaries    7,000 

Miscellaneous  culture    803,000 

Wastes,  heaths,  &c 3,841,000 

Built  on 213,000 

Total  of  productive  soil 45,455,000 

Unproductive,  including  roads,  rivers,  &c.     6,555,000 

Total 52,000,000 

This  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  productive  j^^c-  ^ 
soil  of  France  coincides  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  crups. 
that  given  by  Mr.  Young  in  1789,  and  exhibits  much 
less  alteration  than  might  have  been  expected  from  an 
improved  state  of  property,  and  the  lapse  of  thirty 
years.  The  rent  and  price  of  land  appear  also  to  have 
changed  but  little  within  the  above-mentioned  period. 
The  rent  of  arable  and  lucerne  land  was  averaged  by 
Mr.  Young  at  15«.  7d.  per  acre;  in  the  year  1807,  Mr. 
Pinckney  considered  15#.  as  the  average  rent ;  and  at 
present  18*.  and  20».  are  the  usual  rents  for  good 
arable  in  the  best  parts  of  Normandy ;  we  may  safely 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  average  rent  of  the  King- 
dom has  certainly  not  increased. 
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FRANCE.  The  skilful  manai^ement  of  crops  with  respect  to  their 
^  ^^-mm-  succession,  by  which  the  Eu^lish  farmer  contrives  to 
'iiUiioQ  of  obtain  something:  from  the  soil  every  year,  without  dan- 
ger of  exhausting  it,  is  but  little  understood  in  France, 
where  fallows  still  hold  a  place  in  the  routine  of  hus* 
bandry ;  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  land  in  the  com  dis- 
tricts is  in  this  way  left  annu  lly  unemployed.  The  rota- 
tion of  crops  is  mentioned,  indeed,  by  Chaptal  among 
the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  since  the 
Revolution ;  but  a  skilful  rotation  can  hardly  exist 
withotit  the  cultivation  of  turnips  and  artificial  grasses, 
the  general  absence  of  which  from  the  system  of  culture 
practised  by  the  French,  has  been  remarked  by  all  our 
intelligent  travellers.  The  same  patriotic  author  speaks 
of  the  increasing  practice  of  sowing  artificial  meadows, 
and  exults  in  the  fact ;  but  when  he  a  little  afler  laments 
the  deficiency  of  cattle,  he  unconsciously  overturns  his 
own  statement.  As  soon  as  the  maize  district  of  France 
is  entered,  fallows  disappear  :  the  harvest  is  finished  so 
early,  that  a  crop  of  vetches  or  lupines  may  be  sown 
advantageously,  whenever  the  maize  is  taken  from  the 
ground ;  so  that  by  the  beneficence  of  Nature  the  farmer 
has  the  advantage  oi  two  crops  in  the  season.  In  general 
the  rotation  of  crops  throughout  France  is  conducted 
on  very  erroneous  principles,  and  where  it  is  not  so, 
climate  has  the  praise  which  ought  to  belong  to  the 
agriculturist. 
^^  We  have  before    indicated   the   wheat   districts   of 

France,  in  pointing  out  the  fertile  soils  ;  the  white  or 
pullet  wheat,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  North,  between 
Lisle  and  Calais,  is  considered  to  be  of  the  best  quality; 
thai  of  Narbonne  is  in  the  highest  repute  for  seed.  The 
produce  of  wheat  in  the  best  cultivated  districts  of 
France,  and  on  the  best  soil,  seldom  exceeds  18  bushels 
per  acre ;  the  English  farmer  expects  25  on  the  same 
extent ;  the  annual  produce  of  this  grain  in  France  is 
about  51,500,200  hectolitres;  the  hectolitre  exceeds  by 
a  very  small  fraction  H^  imperial  bushels. 
'^««.  Rye  bread  is  the  principal  food  of  the  French  peasant; 

this  grain  therefore  is  very  generally  cultivated,  and 
not  unfrequently  usurps  the  place  of  wheat ;  it  is  liable 
in  France  to  a  disease  called  the  ergot,  which  produces 
the  most  dreadful  maladies,  atrophy  and  gangrene,  in 
those  who  make  use  of  the  degenerated  grain;  rye 
yields  about  15  bushels  per  acre;  the  quantity  of  it 
annually  produced  in  France  is  30,290,161  hectolitres. 
^^  Barley  and  oats  are  cultivated  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale,  but  the  latter  grain  appears  latterly  to  have  met 
with  more  attention  ;  the'  whole  annual  produce  of 
barley  is  12,576,603  hectolitres,  and  of  oats  32,066,587 
hectolitres.  The  annual  produce  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 
oats,  the  chief  arable  products  of  France,  was  calculated 
by  Lavoisier  at  50,  and  by  Mr.  Young  at  75  millions  of 
Parts  aeptiers;  if  we  take  70  millions  as  a  probable 
medium  of  these  discordant  statements,  the  increase  of 
the  whole  annual  produce  of  these  grains  since  the 
Revolution  will  be  about  13  per  cent,  which  is  rather 
^^*  ^''  less  than  the  increase  of  the  population.  Maize  is  the 
most  important  graiii  cultivated  in  France,  from  its  pro- 
ductiveness, as  well  as  fi*om  its  precluding  the  neces- 
sity of  fallows ;  it  affords,  during  a  great  part  of  the 
summer,  a  rich  meadow  as  it  were  ;  the  leaves,  which 
afford  a  succulent  and  most  fattening  food,  being 
stripped  regularly  for  the  oxen,  which  accounts  for  the 
high  order  of  the  cattle  in  the  South  of  France ;  it  is 
generally  succeeded  by  wheat,  and  is  sometimes  culti- 
^        vated  for  three  years  successively  without  manure ;  the 


produce  of  maize  per  acre  is  double  that  of  wheat,  with  FRANCK. 
only  one-eighth  of  the  seed,  the  quantity  annually  pro-  ^*^*v^  ^ 
duced  is  about  6,302,316  hectolitres.  The  cultivation  of  Pouioes. 
the  potatoe  was  but  slowly  and  reluctantly  admitted  by 
the  French,  who  a  century  ago  were  hardly  acquainted 
with  this  valuable  root.  At  present  it  is  raised  with 
tolerable  success  in  Normandy,  Poitou,  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  the  Lyonnois,  and  adds  about  19,800,741 
hectolitres  to  the  annual  produce  of  agriculture.  Buck 
wheat  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  particularly 
in  the  poorer  soils ;  it  is  much  used  as  food  for  man, 
and  in  some  parts  as  green  food  for  cattle.  Cabbages  Cabbages 
form  an  important  article  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
North  of  France,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strasburg 
particularly,  this  plant  is  cultivated  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive scale,  but  almost  entirely  for  the  consump 
tion  of  Holland  and  Mentz,  to  which  places,  it  is  calcu- 
lated, that  cabbages  to  the  value  of  30,000  crowns  are 
sent  annually.  In  French  Flanders,  the  Colza  pr 
Brassica  arve?isis  of  Linnaeus,  is  cultivated  in  astonish- 
ing quantities  by  the  farmers ;  this  plant  is  intended 
chiefly  for  winter  food  for  the  cattle,  but  it  also  furnishes 
the  best  oil  that  can  be  extracted  from  the  soil  of  the 
North.  In  the  central  parts  of  France  the  oil  of 
walnuts  supplies  the  want  of  the  colza,  and  the  mass 
remaining  after  the  extraction  of  the  oil,  makes  a  g^od 
winter  food ;  rape  and  poppies  are  cultivated  in  the  Nor- 
thern districts  for  the  sake  of  the  oil ;  the  former  plant 
supplies  at  the  same  time  an  excellent  green  food.  In  a 
small  circle  round  Lisle  there  are  at  least  450  windmills 
employed  in  extracting  oil  from  the  seeds  produced  in 
that  neighbourhood.  The  best  feature  by  far  in  the 
husbandry  of  France  is  the  cultivation  of  lucerne ;  the  Lucerne, 
culture  of  this  plant  was  introduced  into  France  at 
least  three  centuries  ago ;  it  is  now  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  and  is  well  managed.  Millet  is  grown  in 
some  of  the  Southern  districts,  especially  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, where  irrigation  is  skilfully  conducted.  Turnips, 
as  we  have  remarked  before,  the  various  species  of 
clover,  the  grand  distinguishing  features  of  good  hus- 
bandry in  Great  Britain,  are  comparatively  little  known 
or  valued  in  France-  The  culture  of  Tobacco  is  a  favou-  Tobacco, 
rite  object  with  the  theoretical  agriculturists  of  France, 
stecording  to  whom  the  growth  of  Tobacco  would  become 
a  principal  source  of  national  riches,  if  the  Government 
monopoly  of  that  article  were  removed ;  it  is  grown  in 
small  quantities  in  various  Southern  districts,  and  even 
on  the  Landes  of  Bordeaux,  where  its  successful  culture 
would  certainly  be  a  great  national  gain.  It  is  in  Alsace 
alone,  however,  that  Tobacco  is  a  principal  article  of 
cultivation.  The  average  produce  of  Tobacco  in  France 
is  estimated  at  12  millions  of  pounds  annually ;  but  the 
quality  is  very  inferior.  Madder  is  another  plant  cul-  Madder 
tivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  with  great  profit  in 
Alsace ;  into  which  Province  it  was  introduced  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Emperor,  Charles  V. ;  the  French 
Government  afterwards  rewarded  the  cultivators  of  it  by 
many  privileges  and  exemptions ;  tlieir  measures  were 
attended  with  such  success,  that  before  the  Revolution 
3000  acres  were  under  Madder  m  the  Department  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  alone ;  that  event  proved  very  injurious  to 
its  cultivation,  which,  though  oi'  late  years  on  the  in- 
crease, has  not  nearly  reached  the  height  it  had  attained 
before  the  Revolution  3  the  Madder  of  Alsace  is  thought 
to  be  equal  in  quality  with  that  of  Zealand.  At  present 
the  production  of  it  is  little  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
home  consumption.     Many  other  plants  used  in  dyeing 
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FKANCE.  ure  cultivated  in  France ;  weld  is  common  in  the 
""*— v-^^  environs  of  Paris,  and  about  Rouen.  Languedoc  was 
Plants  u^d  formerly  enriched  by  its  extensive  cultivation  of  woad ; 
in  dyeing  which  has,  however,  been  almost  driven  from  commerce 
by  the  use  of  indigo ;  instead  of  400  mills,  which  used 
to  be  employed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alby  in  the 
preparation  of  the  woad,  there  are  at  present  hardly 
thirty  remaining.  The  orchiUa  weed  grows  in  abun- 
dance, and  of  a  good  quality  in  Auvergne  ;  along  the 
Southern  shores,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Avignon,  is  found  the  rhamnus  tinctarius ;  from  this 
plant  are  gathered  the  French  berries,  or  graines 
dt Avignon,  used  in  giving  a  yellow  dye  to  silk.  Saffron, 
turnsol,  and  sumach,  are  cultivated  in  the  Southern 
Provinces,  especially  near  Montpellier.  Hoarhound 
also  is  used  in  France  for  dyeing ;  to  it  the  French 
manufacturers  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  deep  black 
colour  of  their  cloths. 

Numerous  medicinal  bx0  aromatic  plants  are  met 
with  in  the  Southern  districts ;  the  capillaire  shrub  is 
most  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montpellier, 
and  the  shores  of  Provence  supply  the  material  of  all 
those  essences  and  perfumes  for  which  the  French  have 
been  so  long  famous.  Flax  is  cultivated  largely  in 
French  Flanders,  Alsace,  Normandy,  and  Languedoc ; 
a  small  patch  of  it,  for  domestic  supply,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  garden  of  every  peasant.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lisle 
the  flax  husbandry  has  been  carried  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection; it  is  there  that  is  produced  that  fine  staple 
flax  of  which  their  cambrics  and  lawns  are  made  ;  fine 
flax  is  also  grown  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  it  is  manu- 
factured into  the  famous  toUen  de  Beame.  Hemp  is 
grown  extensively  in  the  North  of  France,  in  Languedoc, 
and  in  Auvergne,  where  the  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
its  culture  ;  but  the  plain  of  Alsace  is  the  district  most 
deservedly  famous  for  the  production  of  hemp.  This 
plant,  as  well  as  flax,  is  grown  in  the  gardens  of  the 
peasantry  for  domestic  use ;  it  is  difficult  therefore  to 
ascertain  the  entire  extent  of  soil  occupied  in  its  culti- 
vation ;  but  it  is  estimated  that  100,000  hectares  are 
annually  sown  in  the  large  way,  with  hemp,  and  40,000 
with  flax  ;  yet  the  produce  is  far  from  being  adequate 
to  the  home  consumption. 
Implements.  The  use  of  machinery  is  almost  entirely  unknown 
to  the  French  farmer;  even  ploughing  and  thresh- 
ing, two  of  the  chief  operations  in  the  grand  busi- 
ness of  cultivation,  appear  to  be  in  most  places 
very  imperfectly  understood  afler  so  many  centuries 
of  practice.  The  ploughing  near  Avignon,  one  of 
the  richest  districts  of  France,  is  described  by  Mr. 
Birdbeck  to  be  wretched  work,  hardly  equal  to  our 
hoeing;  a  small  wooden  plough  drawn  by  two  cows  is 
the  grand  implement  of  tillage  of  a  great  part  of  France. 
Instead  of  threshing,  the  farmers  resort  to  the  primitive 
mode  of  treading  out  the  corn  with  mules  and  horses  ; 
an  operation  which  is  continued  until  the  straw  is 
Irrigation,  almost  reduced  to  chaff.  Irrigation  is,  in  some  parts 
of  France,  used  with  much  skill  and  wonderful  success 
to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  it  is,  however,  con- 
fined to  about  a  third  of  the  Kingdom.  Numerous  canals, 
reservoirs,  and  magnificent  aquaducts,  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  Southern  Provinces,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation ;  one  of  the  principal  of  these  grand 
works  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Gange,  in  Languedoc. 
Among  the  barren  mountains  of  the  Cevennes,  succes- 
sive ramparts  of  loose  stones  are  erected  across  every 
little  stream,  to  secure  its  earthy  deposits,  and  wheii 


these  have  sufficiently  accumulated,  fruit  trees  arc  FRantk 
planted  at  certain  intervals,  to  give  security  and  consis-  ^^v*i^ 
tence  to  the  new  acquisition  of  soil.  In  the  stony 
desert  of  La  CraUy  which  we  have  already  described,  a 
canal  of  irrigation  has  been  constructed,  in  the  hopes  of 
fertilizing  tl^at  arid  tract:  and  although  the  result  is 
not  likely  to  repay  so  costly  an  experiment,  yet  a  luxu- 
riant vegetation  has  arisen  from  among  the  stones,  and 
the  amazing  contrast  between  the  soil  in  its  natural 
and  its  watered*  state,  is  described  by  Mr.  Young  as 
among  the  most  extraordinary  spectacles  the  world  can 
afford.  Throughout  the  French  Pyrenees  generally, 
but  particularly  in  Roussillon  and  Beam,  the  process 
of  irrigation  is  well  managed  ;  every  spot  accessible 
to  human  industry  is  cultivated  ;  a  few  square  yards 
of  soil  are  propped  by  a  wall,  and  a  little  i-tream 
is  conducted  along  the  upper  side  to  insure  their  fer- 
tility;  the  mountain  rills  are  carefully  collected,  nor  are 
they  suffered  to  descend  until  they  hav^  performed  the 
business  of  irrigation. 

The  state  of  agriculture  in  any  country  is  intimately  Bona 
connected  with  the  quality  and  abundance  of  the  animals 
employed  in  it,  either  for  labour  or  as  stock.  France, 
M.  Chaptal  affirms,  was  always  famous  for  the  great 
superiority  of  its  horses,  which  were  eagerly  sought  by 
all  the  nations  of  Europe ;  but  this  superiority,  if  it 
ever  existed,  has  been  for  a  long  time  notoriously  at  an 
end.  Normandy  and  the  Limousin  are  the  Provinces 
most  famous  for  their  breeds  of  horses  ;  those  of  the  # 
Limousin  are  hardy  and  active,  making  what  are  in 
England  called  good  hacks ;  the  Norman  horses  are 
more  robust,  and  better  fitted  for  draught :  the  horses 
of  France  are  in  general  inferior  to  those  of  England 
in  size  as  well  as  symmetry.  There  have  been  long 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  Harat  or 
depots  where  horses  are  bred  to  supply  the  Royal  studs. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  placed  great  reliance  on 
his  cavalry,  paid  much  attention  to  this  department  ot 
the  internal  administration ;  but  his  impatient  and  ill 
judged  interference,  in  this  as  in  other  instances,  only 
served  to  frustrate  his  good  intentions.  The  breed  of 
horses  therefore  declined  under  his  reign,  as  well  as  the 
total  number  of  them  in  France;  in  the  year  1802  the 
number  of  farming  horses  in  France  was  1,500,000 ; 
horses  kept  at  Paris,  35,000 ;  in  all  the  other  towns, 
200,000;.  in  the  armies,  100,000;  making  in  all 
1,835,000  ;  gfreat  importations  had  increased  them  in 
1812  to  2,176,000;  but  the  Russian  campaign,  and 
the  disasters  which  succeeded,  so  much  thinned  tlieir 
numbers,  that  in  1819  the  horses  and  mules  of  France 
amounted  altogether  to  only  1,657,671,  of  which 
250,000  were  not  employed  in  agriculture.  To  remedy 
this  deficiency,  great  numbers  are  annually  imported ; 
in  the  years  1824  and  1825  the  foreign  horses  imported 
into  France  amounted  to  52,000  ;  at  present  it  is  esti- 
mated that  France  posseses  2,500,000  horses,  which  is 
not  equal,  however,  to  the  stock  that  existed  there 
previous  to  the  Rew>lution  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
division  of  the  large  properties,  the  destruction  of  the 
chateaux,  and  the  desertion  of  rural  sports,  the 
total  number  of  horses  kept  for  amusement  in  France, 
{chevaux  de  luxe,)  hunters,  roadsters,  &c.  does  not 
exceed  5000 ! 

Great  numbers  of  mules  are  bred  in  the  Department  fowNttf* 
of  Aveyroii,  principally  for  the  supply  of  the  Spanish  **^- 
market ;  at  Rhodez,  the  principal  town,  this  trade  is 
said  to  bring  in  300,000  crowns  annually :  the  mules  of 
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nuXCS.  Pottou  are  particularly  celebrated  for  their  size  and 
'*v*'  strength,  and  are  in  f^eat  demand  all  over  France. 
More  than  half  of  the  tillage  of  France  is  performed  by 
oxen,  and  in  the  mountainous  districts  small  cows  are 
more  generally  employed.  The  prevalent  colour  of  the 
catde  in  France  is  a  pale  reddish  or  rather  a  cream 
colour  ;  this  is  decidedly  the  colour  of  the  cattle  of  the 
Limousin,  which  are  an  excellent  breed,  perhaps  the  be^^^t 
in  France :  in  the  Camarg^e  or  Delta  of  the  Rhone, 
great  numbers  of  cattle,  of  a  small  black  breed,  are 
fiittened  tor  the  supply  of  the  marine  at  Toulon.  The 
Norman  cows,  similar  to  those  of  Aldemey,  are  the 
most  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  the  milk  they  afford. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles,  and  in  otl}er  parts 
of  Provence,  cows  are  but  seldom  seen  ;  milk  is  bur- 
nished by  goats  and  sheep.  France,  on  the  whole,  is 
very  inadequately  stocked  with  horned  cattle  ;  and  is 
obliged  to  supply  this  deficiency  by  expensive  importa- 
tions from  foreign  States.  In  1825  the  number  of  cows, 
bulls,  and  oxen,  imported  into  France,  amounted  to 
53,000,  and  cost  above  nine  millions  of  francs;  besides 
this,  about  16  millions  annually  are  expended  in  the 
importation  of  hides,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  animal 
products.  The  cattle  of  France  are  estimated  at 
6,973,000,  being,  upon  equal  surfaces,  about  half  the 
stock  of  England  ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  French 
cows,  as  well  as  oxen,  are  employed  in  the  work  of  the 
farm ;  the  supply  of  beef,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  for 
each  inhabitant  of  France,  is  but  one-third  of  the  quan- 
tity consumed  by  each  individual  in  England. 
'^i'  The  native  breeds  of  sheep  in  France  are  characterised 

in  general  by  their  long  legs,  thin  carcasses,  and  coarse 
wool ;  two  breeds,  however,  may  be  excepted  from  this 
censure  ;  the  sheep  of  Berry,  somewhat  resembling  the 
South  Down  sheep,  have  fine  wool,  and  those  of  Rous- 
sillon,  like  the  Spanish,  are  still  superior  in  that  respect ; 
the  mutton  in  general  is  of  indifferent  flavour.  Sheep 
are  kept  in  all  parts  of  France;  but  the  flocks  are 
not  large,  seldom  reaching  400  ;  they  are  shut  up  in 
stables  at  night,  and  sheltered  from  the  sun  at  noon, 
but  on  the  whole  they  are  ill  managed ;  the  heat  and 
want  of  ventilation  of  the  houses  in  which  they  are  closely 
confined  at  night,  destroy  great  numbers.  On  the 
mountains  of  the  Cevennes  numerous  flocks  are  fed  in 
summer  on  the  aromatic  herbage,  and  as  winter  ap- 
proaches they  descend  into  the  plains ;  but  the  most 
extensive  and  si ngidar  emigration  of  sheep  is  that  which 
*  takes  place  annually,  and  as  regularly  as  in  Spain,  firom 
the  Camargue  or  Delta  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  desert  of 
La  Crau,  to  the  mountains  of  Provence  and  Dauphin^, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gap  and  Barcelonetta ;  the 
migration  is  conducted  with  as  much  order  and  regu- 
larity as  the  march  of  an  army.  The  sheep  kept  in  La 
Crau,  and  the  Camargue,  have  been  estimated  by 
M.  Darluc,  the  author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Pro- 
vence,  at  one,  million ;  they  travel  in  flocks  of  from 
10,000  to  40,000,  and  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  days  on 
the  journey.  These  migrations  are  not  regulated  by  any 
laws  except  those  which  limit  their  roads  to  five  toises  of 
breadth;  if  they  do  any  damage  beyond  that,  it  must  be 
paid  for.  The  shepherds  elect  their  chief,  who  issues 
the  daily  allowance  of  provisions,  regulates  the  march, 
and  punishes  irregularities  ;  along  with  these  flocks  of 
sheep,  there  are  always  a  number  of  disciplined  goats, 
which  lead  the  way  and  serve  as  glides. 

The  shepherds  in  France  never  inhabit  a  house  ;  they 
sleep  in  huts  made  of  reeds  and  clay,  and  placed  on 
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wheels ;  during  the  whole  time  of  their  stay  on  the  FRANCE, 
mountains  they  live  almost  entirely  on  bread  and  goats  \^>^y^^^ 
milk,  sleeping  upon  the  ground  in  the  open  air ;  they 
form  in  all  respects  a  more  respectable  class  in  France 
than  in  England,  and  are,  what  we  should  consider, 
extravagantly  paid.  The  shepherd  dogrs  of  France,  and 
particularly  those  bred  in  the  Pyrenees^  are  celebrated 
for  their  strength  and  sagacity;  they  are  protected 
from  wolves  by  large  collars  stuck  with  iron  spikes;  the 
bears  are  their  most  potent  adversaries:  tliesc  dogs 
are  fed  entirely  on  bread  and  water. 

In  the  year  1786,  a  flock  of  Merinos  was  esta- 
blished at  Rambouillet  by  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  growtli 
of  fine  wool  was  for  some  time  on  the  increase,  but 
the  Revolution  soon  afler  put  an  end  to  the  activity 
of  manufacture.  In  1811  Bonaparte  published  a 
decree  prohibiting  the  propagation  of  the  mixed  races ; 
by  this  measure  he  intended  to  increase  the  pure  Merino 
breed ;  but  laws  seldom  in|m[ieddle  in  private  interests 
without  proving  detrimental  and  it  was  asserted  in  the 
exposi  for  the  year  1814,  that  Bonaparte's  attempts  to 
hasten  the  multiplication  of  the  Merino  sheep  had  cost 
the  nation  200  millions  of  francs,  without  producing  any 
resuk  but  the  deterioration  of  the  native  breeds.  The 
total  number  of  sheep  in  France  was  estimated  in  1819 
at  30,307,728,  but  at  present  it  is  likely  that  they  do 
not  fall  short  of  45  millions. 

In  the  year  1819,  and  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Due 
de  Richelieu,  some  of  the  celebrated  goats  of  Thibet  and 
Cashmere  were  imported  into  France  by  M.  Ternaux ; 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  conducting  those 
delicate  animaJs  across  the  Steppes  of  T&tary,  but  the 
protection  of  the  Emperor  Alexauder  afforded  an  effica- 
cious aid  to  M.  Jaubert,  who  was  charged  with  the 
arduous  task  of  conducting  them.  These  animals  have 
become  perfectly  habituated  to  the  climate  of  France. 
The  Asiatic  goats  are  found  to  possess  great  advantages 
over  the  flocks  of  Europe;  they  are  more  easily 
nourished,  and  more  gentle ;  their  milk  is  of  a  better 
flavour,  and  yields  more  butter ;  they  bear  equally  well 
the  most  opposite  climates, — the  keen  air  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  Yosges,  and  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  or 
the  warm  plains  of  central  France.  MM.  Ternaux 
and  Polonceau  have  tried  the  effect  of  crossing  the 
breeds  of  Thibet  and  Angora,  and  complete  success  has 
attended  the  experiment.  The  Cashmere  shawls  manu- 
factured by  the  former  gentleman  from  the  fine  silky 
hair,  or  duvet,  of  the  Thibetian  goat,  have  already 
acquired  a  high  reputation. 

Poultry  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  articles  in  the 
husbandry  of  France ;  there  is  perhaps  a  greater  weight 
of  it  consumed  than  of  mutton  ;  their  fowls  are  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  fattened  with  great  care.  Eggs  are 
an  importart  article  of  export ;  the  quantity  of  French 
eggs  imported  into  this  country  last  year  was  63  mil- 
lions. The  total  number  of  all  kinds  of  Poultry  in 
France  may  be  taken  at  51,600,000,  and  their  value  at 
as  many  ^aTicff. 

The  Woods  and  Forests  of  France  are  numerous  and  Woodlands 
extensive,  occupying  about  one-eighth  of  the  King- 
dom ;  this  will  not  appear  so  surprising  when  we  con- 
sider that  wood  is  the  principal  fuel  of  that  country. 
The  Woods  of  France  were  estimated  by  Mr.  Young  at 
19,000,000  arpents,  or  one-seventh  of  the  Kingdom ;  and 
the  correctness  of  this  estimate  appears  to  be  confirmed 
by  Chaptal ;  who  assigns  them  an  extent  of  7,072,000 
hectares,  or  17,476,114  acres,  but  more  recent  returns 
2r 
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PRANCE,  reduce  it  to  6,521,470  hedara.  The  destruction  of  wood 
^^^>^^'  in  France  has  been  very  great  since  the  Revolution,  and 
has  given  rise  to  much,  perhaps  ill  founded,  discontent- 
ment. Fuel  is  in  that  Kingdom  nearly  as  dear  as  in  Eng- 
land.   The  chestnut  plantations  alone  cover  nearly  a 
million  of  acres ;  chestnuts,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
enter  largely  into  the  economy  of  the  French  cottage  ; 
in  some  parts  they  are  so  much  relied  on  as  the  staple 
article  of  food,  that  the  chestnut  tree  is  called  the  bread- 
fruit tree  of  France.    The  fine  turpentine  tree  is  found 
in  Gascony,  and  the  French  Pyrenees  fiimish  cork- 
wood of  the  best  description.     Beech  oil,  drawn  from 
the  mast  of  the  beech  tree,  is  common  in  some  parts  o( 
France,  particularly  in  the  Department  of  Aisne,  and  is 
used  instead  of  butter.  Walnut  oil  is  also  made  in  great 
quantities.     The  culture  of  the  olive  is  confined  to  a 
small  portion  of  France ;  the  finest  oil  is  made  at  Aix. 
In  the  severe  winter  of  1789,  so  many  olive  trees  were 
destroyed  by  the  fiY)St,  and  so  few  young  tress  were 
planted  during  the  Revolution,  that  the  commerce  in  oil, 
which  chiefly  flourished  at  Aix,  was  almost  annihilated  ; 
and,  as  the  olive  tree  is   many  years  in   coming  to 
perfection,  this  loss  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  retrieved. 
Vegetable  oils  are  largely  consumed  in  France ;  the 
quantity  produced  within  the  Kingdom  is  valued  at 
70  millions  of  francs,  and  the  importation  is  perhaps 
equal  to  half  that  amount. 
Viueyards.        ^^  might  be  supposed,  from  the  important  rank  which 
the  vine  always  held  in  the  husbandry  of  France,  as 
well   as    from  the  Government  duties  levied  on  the 
consumption  and  exportation  of  wine,  that  the  extent 
of  the  vineyards  might  at  any  time  have  been  ascer- 
tained  with  tolerable   accuracy ;    yet    M.  de  Trosue, 
about   the   year  1780,    assigned    them  an   extent    of 
1,600,000  arpents,  and  M.  Jorse,  author  of  the  Credit 
National,  supposed  them  at  the  same  period  to  occupy 
nearly  eight  times  that  space.     The  value  of  their  pro- 
duce also  is  fixed  by  the  writers  in  the  Encyclopedle, 
at  a  sum  exceeding  in  the  ratio  of  six  to  one  the  esti- 
mate made  by  Lavoisier.     In  the  midst  of  these  con- 
flicting authorities,  Mr.  Young  was  led   to  conclude 
that  the  culture  of  the  vine  occupied  nearly  the  twenty- 
sixth  part  of  the  territory  of  France.      The  justness 
of  this    conjecture    is    confirmed    by    M.     Chaptal, 
who  fixes   the  extent  of  the  vineyards  at  1,977,000 
hectares,  or    about  one    twenty-second    part    of   the 
surface  of  the  Kingdom.     The  cultivation  of  the  vine 
enables  the  French  farmer  to  turn  the  poorest  soil  to 
advantage;  some  districts,  which  would  otherwise  be 
barren  and  unproductive,  are  by  this  gift  enabled  to 
rank  among  the  richest.     The  vine  is  generally  sup- 
posed   to    thrive    best  (or  rather  to    yield    a  highly 
flavoured  wine)  in  a  light  and  dry  soil ;   but  in  reality 
it  is  found  in  France  in  all  situations  and  exposures  : 
the  poor  and  shallow  soil  of  Champagne,  the  sandy 
loam  of  Burgundy,  the  parched  granite  rocks  that  over- 
hang the  Rhone,  and  the  deep  plains  of  the  Bordelais, 
all  produce  wines  equally  and  deservedly  celebrated. 

Examples  of  every  possible  mode  of  cultivating  and 
training  the  vine  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  French  ter- 
ritory ;  in  some  of  the  Southern  Provinces  it  is  occa- 
sionally seen  married  to  the  elm  or  the  maple,  in  others 
it  is  grown  without  poles,  and  the  ground  between  the 
rows  is  ploughed  by  oxen  and  sown  with  Indian  com 
or  green  crops  ;  in  certain  situations  it  is  borne  upon 
trellises,  and  in  Medoc  it  is  trained  horizontally  upon 
low  rails.     The  quincunx   form   of  planting,  which 


dates  from  antiquity,  is  generally  retained.    Many  of  France    I 
the  vineyards  of  France  which  have  now  little  or  no  ^*vv"^   ' 
repute,  were  renowned  in  former  times  for  the  excel- 
lence of  their  growths ;  while  others,  which  of  late 
years  have  maintained  the  greatest  celebrity,  were  for- 
merly unnoticed  or  almost  unknown.     Nor  can  these 
deteriorations  or  changes  of  quality  surprise  us,  when 
we  consider  the  variety  of  delicate  circumstanoes  by 
which  the  health  of  the  vine  and  the  flavour  of  its  fruit 
are  liable  to  be  affected ;  a  single  year  of  slovenly  cul- 
ture, an  injudicious  mode  of  pruning,  or  the  substitii^ 
tion  of  new  plants  for  old,  may  ruin  the  reputation  of 
a  vineyard  for  ever.     For  a  long  time  the  choicest 
gprowths,  not  only  in  France  but  in  other  countries,  were 
raised  on  lands  belonging  to  the  Church  ;  but  when 
the  Ecclesiastical  domains  passed  into  the  hands  of  lay- 
men, the  same  assiduity  and  skill  were  seldom  shown 
in  the  culture  of  the  vines  or  treatment  of  the  vintage. 
As  long  as  the  Clos  Vougeot  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Cistercian  Abbey,  it  gave  but  small  crops 
of  fruit,  but  the  wine  was  of  the  best  quality.     In  like 
manner  the   white  wine  of  Ch&teau-Chalons  in  the 
Department  of  the  Jura,  while  the  vineyard  continued 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chapter  of  the  town,  was 
ranked  among  the  best  of  France ;  both  these  wines, 
however,  have  much  declined.     To  these  transfers  of 
property  and  the  changes  of  management  consequently 
introduced,  we  may  attribute  much  of  the  degeneracy 
observable  in  particular  wines  of  which  the  superiority 
was  once  unquestionable. 

The  French  at  present  deservedly  rank  as  the  best 
wine-makers  in  the  world,  yet  in  many  of  the  Depart- 
ments the  modes  of  culture  and  treatment  of  the  vintage 
are  exceedingly  faulty,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
wines  are  consequently  of  inferior  character;  the  po- 
verty or  ignorance  of  the  farmers  and  their  attachment 
to  a  certain  routine,  prevent  them  from  adopting  better 
methods;  and  it  is  only  from  the  cellars  of  the  great 
capitalists,  or  independent  proprietors,  that  the  first  rate 
liquors  are  supplied. 

The  chief  growths  of  Champagne  are  produced  in  Chwpi.^ 
the  Department  of  the  Mame,  and  are  commonly  divi- 
ded into  River  and  Mountain  wines  ;  the  former  being 
for  the  most  part  white,  the  latter  red.  Among  the 
white  wines  of  Champagne,  the  first  rank  is  usually 
assigned  to  those  of  Sillery,  produced  from  the  vine- 
yards which  cover  the  hills  between  the  Marne  and 
the  Vesle,  and  belonging  formerly  to  the  Marquess  of 
Sillery.  The  best  River  wines,  strictly  so  called,  are 
obtained  from  the  vineyards  situated  in  the  valleys  and 
on  the  sides  of  the  hills  that  border  the  Marne  at  Ay, 
Hautvilliers,  Epernay,  Dizv,  Avenay,  &c.,  and  occupy 
a  tract  of  country  about  fiVe  leagues  in  extent.  In 
general  the  vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the  Mame  sup- 
ply the  choicest  wines,  and  the  quality  degenerates  m 
proportion  as  they  recede  from  the  river.  The  wine  oi 
Ay  holds  decidedly  the  first  rank ;  that  of  Hautvillie^ 
which  formerly  equalled  or  even  surpassed  it,  has  declined 
since  the  suppression  of  the  Monastery  to  which  the 
vineyard  belonged.  The  Clos  St.  Thierry,  which  was 
formerly  the  property  of  the  Archbishops  of  Rheim^ 
furnishes  a  red  wine  that  unites  the  rich  colour  and 
periume  of  Burgundy  with  the  lightness  of  Champ^gn«« 
Vineyards  which  face  the  South  in  general  produce  the 
best  grapes,  and  those  which  have  an  Eastern  or 
Western  aspect  are  usually  valued  one-third  less ;  yet 
the  Sillery  and  Mountain   red  wines  are  almost  all 
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FRANCE,  grown  on  the  Northern  or  Eastern  declivities  of  the 

-^v*^^  hills.  All  the  best  vines  are  old,  although  they  have 
the  appearance  of  young  plants,  in  consequence  of 
the  system  of  propagating  by  layers  which  prevails 
througliont  the  district.  For  the  manufacture  of  White 
Champagne  wines»  black  grapes  are  now  generally 
used  ;  they  ripen  more  easily,  and  resist  the  rains  and 
frosts  common  about  the  time  of  the  vintage  much  bet- 
ter than  the  white  sorts.  These  wines  are  stored  in 
vaults  at  Rheims,  Epemay,  Avise,  &c.  excavated  in  a 
rock  of  calcareous  tufa  to  the  depth  of  80  or  40  feet ;  in 
those  at  Epemay,  (the  great  emporium  of  Champagne 
wines,)  which  are  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  extensive, 
the  thermometer  generally  indicates  a  temperature  of 
54  degrees  of  Fah^nheit,  and  the  variation  from  win- 
ter to  summer  does  not  amount  to  one  degpree.  A 
ridiculous  controversy  arose  in  France  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  respecting  the  relative  merits 

Bsrgundy.  of  the  Burgundy  and  Champagne  wines ;  it  continued 
at  intervals  until  the  year  1778,  when,  in  a  thesis 
defended  before  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  a 
verdict  was  ultimately  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  vin- 
tages of  Champagne ;  but  at  the  present  day  the  wnies 
of  Burgundy  are  esteemed  by  competent  judges  by  far 
the  more  perfect  and  wholesome  of  the  two  :  they  are 
produced  in  the  greatest  variety,  abundance,  and  ex- 
cellence, in  the  Departments  of  the  C6te  d'Or,  Yonne, 
Saone,  and  Loire.  The  principal  vineyards  of  the  Cdte 
d'Or  are  all  situated  between  Dijon  and  Chagny,  and 
describe  an  arc  of  a  large  circle,  exposed  to  the  South- 
East,  and  protected  from  the  North-West  wind  by  a 
range  of  hills  that  stretches  behind  them.  The  vines 
are  planted  in  trenches  at  the  distance  of  about  two  feet 
apart,  and  are  trained  on  poles  to  the  height  of  about 
thirty  or  forty  inches ;  they  are  renewed  by  means  of 
layers,  and  in  the  best  vineyards  are  very  old.  The 
choice  red  growths  in  the  Cdte  d'Or  are  the  Romantic 
Conti,  Cios  Vougeot,  Chambertin,  Richebourg,  and  St. 
George ;  the  first  of  these  wines,  being  produced  from 
a  spot  not  exceeding  six  and  a  hidf  English  acres  in 
extent,  is  seldom  met  with  in  a  genuine  state  ;  the  Clos 
Vougeot,  on  the  other  hand,  occupies  a  space  of  about 
80  English  acres,  and  the  wine  which  it  yields  used  at 
one  time  to  fetch  the  highest  price  of  any  throughout 
the  Province,  but  its  fame  has  much  declined  since  the 
extirpation  of  the  old  vines :  in  favourable  years  the 
quantity  may  be  estimated  at  300  hogfsheads.  This 
celebrated  vineyard  was  purchased  during  the  Revolu- 
tion for  a  million  of  francs,  or  about  500  pounds  the 
English  acre.  The  Chambertin  rivals  the  Romance  in 
excellence ;  Louis  XIV.  was  partial  to  this  growth,  and 
it  is  said  also  to  have  been  the  favourite  wine  of  Napo- 
leon :  the  annual  produce  is  about  150  puncheons. 
The  white  wines  of  Burgundy  are  less  numerous,  and 
consequently  less  known  than  the  red,  but  are  not  at  all 
inferior  to  them,  and  maintain  the  highest  rank  among 
the  white  wines  of  France.  The  famous  Mont  Rachet 
white  wine  grows  near  Poligny ;  after  this  may  be 
ranked  the  Goutte  d'Or,  Tonnerre,  Pouilly,  &c.  Lat- 
terly some  proprietors  of  vineyards  at  Nuits  have 
manufactured  a  white  wine  from  red  grapes,  which 
bears  a  comparison  with  the  finest  gpnowths  of  <Jham- 
pagne. 

Hennitagc.  The  wines  of  the  Hermitage  and  of  the  C6te  Rotie 
have  of  late  years  risen  to  rank  with  the  best  wines  of 
France.  On  the  granite  hill,  which  rises  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  five  or  six  hundred  feet,  immediately  behind  the 


town  of  Taui  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  twelve  PRANCE, 
miles  from  Valence,  are  the  famous  vineyards  of  the  ^^^"v^^^ 
Hermitage ;  the  whole  slope  faces  the  South,  and  the 
inclination  is  so  steep,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  form  part  of  it  into  terraces  ;  the  plants  grow  with- 
out stakes,  and  are  pruned  about  18  inches  from  the 
ground :  the  annual  produce  of  these  vineyards  amounts 
to  from  1500  to  1800  hogsheads.  In  the  Department 
of  the  Rhone  the  wines  of  the  C/)te  Rotie  take  the  lead ; 
they  are  the  produce  of  the  terraced  vineyards  which 
have  been  formed  on  the  Southern  declivity  of  the  hill 
to  the  West  of  Ampuis,  seven  leagues  from  Lyons  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone.  The  Department  of 
Vaucluse  furnishes  a  few  growths  which  resemble  those 
last  described,  but  owing  to  unskilful  treatment  the 
greater  part  of  the  produce  is  inferior.  On  the  coast  Muscat*. 
of  the  Mediterranean  the  choicest  Muscadine  wines  are 
grown,  viz,  at  Frontignan.  Lunel,  and  Beziers  in 
Languedoc  ;  and  at  Rivesaltes  and  Salces  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Roussillon. 

About  13  leagues  to  the  North  of  Bordeaux  the  Claret. 
Medoc  wine  district  commences ;  it  extends  along  the 
lefl  bank  of  the  rivers  Gironde  and  Garonne  as  far 
as  Blancfort,  and  comprehends  the  most  celebrated 
growths  of  the  country,  such  as  Lafitte  and  Latour, 
Leoville,  Chateau  Margaux,  and  Rauzan.  The  vines 
are  planted  in  the  quincunx  form  at  the  distance  of 
three  feet  from  one  another,  and  are  supported  on  low 
frames,  formed  of  upright  props  about  12  inches  high, 
and  horizontal  poles  on  which  the  branches  are  allowed 
to  extend.  The  great  excellence  of  these  wines  is 
chiefly  attributable  to  a  long  continuance  of  skilful  cul- 
tivation ;  the  fruit  is  picked  with  such  care  that  in  some 
districts  the  vintage  often  lasts  for  two  months.  The 
best  white  wines  of  the  Bordelais  are  the  vins  de  grabes^ 
so  called  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  which  produces 
them,  and  the  wines  of  Barsac  and  Sauterne,  &c.  The 
average  produce  of  all  these  territories  is  estimated  at 
58  millions  of  gallons,  of  which  from  8  to  10  millions 
are  consumed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  an  equal  quantity 
is  converted  into  brandy  ;  the  remainder  is  exported. 

The  brandies  made  in  France  are  esteemed  the  best 
in  Europe ;  the  most  celebrated  are  made  at  Nantes, 
Cogp:iaCj  and  Montpellier  ;  the  last  sort  is  the  basis  of 
the  fine  liqueurs  for  which  Montpellier  is  so  celebrated. 
The  value  of  the  whole  produce,  both  wine  and  brandy, 
is  nearly  800  millions  of  francs,  or  one-sixth  of  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  Kingdom.  The  culture  of 
the  vine  is  supposed  to  have  increased  nearly  one-fourth 
since  the  Revolution ;  and  this  increase  has  been  made 
principally  by  the  small  proprietors,  each  of  whom 
endeavours  to  add  to  his  field  a  patch  of  vineyard  for 
domestic  supply.  The  produce  of  the  vine  cultivated 
by  these  small  proprietors  is  double  what  it  yields  in 
extensive  vineyards ;  the  quality  of  the  wine,  however^ 
is  very  inferior. 

There  is  no  country  in  which  vegetables  for  the  table  Horticu 
are  found  in  greater  abundance  or  more  excellent  than  '"'^• 
in  France.  The  banks  of  the  Moselle,  Finisterre  in 
Normandy,  the  environs  of  Lyons  and  of  Aix,  are  all 
equally  celebrated  for  their  horticultural  industry.  The 
fruit  gardens  at  Montreuil,  a  village  near  Paris,  which 
supplies  that  city  with  peaches,  are  said  to  be  worth 
^400.  per  acre.  Hieres,  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  is 
famous  for  its  oranges ;  many  of  the  trees  produce 
4000  oranges  annually.  In  the  same  Province  ara 
cultivated  the  lemon,  citron,  lime,  pomegranate,  and 
2r2 
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FRANCE,  date ;  the  date-palm  Is  more  firuitfal  on  the  Eastern 
s^^^^^-^m^  shore  between  Antibes  and  Nice ;  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aix  produces  an  abundance  of  almonds ;  and  (igs  are 
an  important  object  of  culture  in  the  territory  of  Mar- 
seilles. The  value  of  the  annuah  produce  of  the 
orchards  in  France  is  estimated  at  21,500,000  yranc«; 
that  of  the  fruit  cultivated  by  espaliers  at  triple  that 
amount  or  64,500,000 /rancf;  and  that  of  the  kitchen 
gardens  at  197,000.000 /ranct. 

In  the  year  1818,  the  total  revenue  of  the  agriculture 
of  France,  or  the  value  of  its  gross  annual  produce,  was 
estimated  byM.Chaptal  at  4,678,708,885yrano«,  the  ex- 
penses of  cultivation  were  supposed  to  be  3,334,005,515 
francs^  which  leaves  a  net  revenue  of  1 ,334,703,370^ancf . 
The  estimate  of  the  capital  employed  in  agriculture  was 
37,522,061,476  francv;  so  that  the  profit  of  agricul- 
ture was  only  d|  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed.  In 
the  year  1802  the  real  property  of  the  Kingdom  was 
estimated  at  30  milliards ;  the  capital  vested  in  agriculture, 
therefore,  appears  to  have  increased  not  faster  than  the 
population,  or  by  one-fifth.  The  total  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  France  is  to  that  of  England  as  3  to  4  ;  although 
her  superficial  extent  exceeds  that  of  England  in  the 
ratio  of  7  to  3.  In  France  two-thirds  of  the  population 
are  employed  in  agriculture ;  in  England  only  one- 
third.  The  number  of  cattle  employed  in  tillage  in  the 
former  Kingdom,  are  to  those  of  the  latter  in  the  pro- 
portion of  4  to  11. 

••  If  we  compare  the  agriculture  of  the  present  day," 
says  M.  Chaptal,   "  to  what  it  was  in  1789,  we  shall 
be  astonished  at  the  improvements  it  has  undergone  : 
crops  of  every  kind  now  cover  the  ground ;  numerous 
well-fed  animals  till  and  enrich  the  fields  ;  wholesome 
and  abundant  food,  neat  and  commodious  habitations, 
plain,  but  decent  clothing,  are  now  the  lot  of  the  rural 
peasantry ;  wretchedness  is  banished,  and  general  ease 
has  sprung  firom  the  free  distribution  of  Nature's  gif\s.'' 
On  the  other  hand,  an  equally  patriotic,  but  more  candid 
and  philosophical   author,   M.  the  Baron   C.  Dapin, 
informs  us,  that  many  hectares  of  the  French  territory 
are  still  uncultivated,  merely  for  want  of  cattle  to  stock 
and  manure  them ;  that  two'^irds  of  the  inhabitants 
are  almost  wholly  deprived  of  animal  food  ;  that  more 
than  one-third  subsist  entirely  on  oats,  buck  wheat,  rye, 
chestnuts,  or  potatoes  ;  and  that  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation is  too  numerous  for  the  prosperity  of  France.    It 
was  observed  in  the  year  1789  by  Mr.  Young,  '*  that  the 
rich  districts  of  France  were  in  possession  of  a  soil,  and 
even  of  a  husbandry,  that  deserved  to  be  ranked  high 
among  the  best  in  Europe ;  they  were  cultivated  more 
like  garden  than  farms,  indeed  too  much  like  gardens, 
from  the  minute  division  of  property  and  small  scale  of 
cultivation."     As   Mr.  Young  states  the   produce   of 
French  tillage  to  be  to  that  of  England  in  the  low  ratio 
of  5  to  8,  it  is  evident,  that  the  praise  which  he  bestows 
on  the  husbandry  of  France  must  not  be  extended  to 
its  skill,  but  only  to  its  activity  and  difiusion.     The  de- 
fects of  that  gaitlen  cultivation  are  more  closely  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Birdbeck:  "The  population   of  France," 
says  that    intelligent  writer,   •*  seems  to  be  arranged 
thus:  R  town  depends  for  subsistence  on  the  lands  im- 
mediately surrounding  i* ;  the  cultivators  individually 
have  not  much  to  spare,  because  as  their  husbandry  is 
a  sort  of  gardening,  it  requires  a  large  country  popula- 
tion, and  has  in  proportion  less  superfluity  of  produce ; 
thus  is  formed  a  numerous  but  poor  country  population. 
*I1ie  daily  supply  of  the  numberless  petty  articles  of 


French  diet  employs  a  multitude  of  little  traders ;  the  PRANck. 
cultivator  receives  payment  for  his  surplus  produce  in  ^-^v^' 
sous,  and  he  expends  only  sous.     The  tradesman  is  on  a 
par  with  the  farmer,  as  they  receive  so  they  expend ; 
and  thus  50,000  persons  may  inhabit  a  district  with  a 
town  of  10,000  inhabitants  in  the  centre  of  it,  poor  firom 
generation    to   generation,   and    growing    continually 
poorer  as  they  increase  in  numbers;  such  a  people, 
instead  of  proceeding  from  the  necessaries  to  the  com- 
forts of  life,  and  then  to  the  luxuries,  as  is  the  order  of 
things  in  England,  are  rather  retrograde  than  progres- 
sive ;  there  is  no  advancement  in  French  society,  no 
improvement,  nor  hope  of  it"     Similar  to  this  is  tlie 
testimony  of  Mr.  Jacob,  who  visited  France  in  1819. 
The  cultivators,  he  says,  are  all  proprietors,  and  equality 
has  led  to  general  poverty;    the    peasantry    are  ill- 
clothed  and  ill-fed,  their  cottages  have  a  wretched  appear- 
ance ;  he   never  saw  more  than  two  stacks  of  wheat 
belonging  to  one  farm,  and  those,  in  his  opinion,  not 
containing  more  than  from  30  to  35  quarters ;  he  re- 
marked every  where  the  absence  of  artificial  grasses ; 
clover  and  trefoil  in  the  stubbles  were  rarely  to  be  seen  ; 
and  with  respect  to  improvement  of  system,  the  same 
intelligent  observer  was  satisfied,  that  in  spite  of  some 
partial  advances  towards  a  better  rotation  of  crops,  ihe 
far  greater  part  of  the  cultivation  is  carried  on  in  the 
ancient,  and,  in  England,  long  exploded  system,  of  a 
fallow  followed  by  two  crops  of  com ;  yet,  with  this 
imperfect  husbandry,  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  far  too 
great  for  the  consumption  of  a  poor  population ;  and 
the  cry  of  over  production  has  of  late  years   prevailed 
among  the   agriculturists   of  France.      Taking   these 
authorities  together,  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  that 
the  change  effected  by  the  Revolution  in  the  tenure  of 
property  has  undoubtedly  promoted  the  happiness  of 
the  rural  population  :  it  has  made  them  independent ; 
it  has  released  them  from  the  odious  tyranny  of  feudal 
lords,  and  has  given  them  a  permanent  interest  in  the 
fruits  of  their  own  labour ;  their  poverty  is  secure  firom 
insult  and  oppression :  but  these  benefits  appear  to  be 
nearly  neutralized  by  the  too  minute  division,     France 
since  the  Revolution  has  settled  into  a  system  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  developement  of  national  wealth ; 
a  system  of  small   cultivators,  consuming   little,   and 
restricted  in  their  farming  operations  by  want  of  capital ; 
subsisting  almost  entirely  on  the  produce  of  their  own 
farms,  and  offering  comparatively  little  to  circulation. 
A  society  once  fixed  in  this  primitive  and  demi-civilized 
state  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  emerge  from  it ;  the 
progress  towards  a  perfect  social  organization  will  of 
necessity  be  tardy  and  incomplete.     The  Revolution,  in 
fact,  has  rather  encouraged  cultivation  than  improved 
it ;  and  has  increased  the  quantity,  but  not  the  Kcience 
of  agriculture.     The  produce  of  the  soil  has  increased 
with  the  number  of  the  cultivators  ;  but  these  cultiva- 
tors are  not  individually  rich,  and  often  expect  nothing 
more  from  their  toil  than  their  mere  subsistence.     Im- 
partial French  writers  ascribe  the  bad  husbandry  of 
France  to  the  following  causes,  viz.  the  use  of  small 
wooden  ploughs ;  the  system  of  triennial  fallows  ;  the 
frequent  sowing  of  rye  and  other  inferior  grain  instead  of 
wheat ;  the  want  of  cattle  ;  and,  finally,  the  penurious 
economy  of  the  farmers.  These  five  causes,  it  is  obvious, 
may  be  reduced  to  two,  ignorance  and  want  of  capital ; 
evils  which  tie  Revolution  has&iled  to  remedy. 

France  possesses  a  soil  and  climate  capable  of  fur-  Blanufac- 
nishing  her  with  all  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  ^^^ 
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fRANCB.  except  cotton ;  but  arbitrary  laws  and  internal  distur- 
..y^  bances  have   completely    overbalanced  those  natural 
advantages.      At  the  commencement  of  the  XVIIth 
century,  the  industry  of  France  appears  to  have  given 
her  a  great  superiority  above  other  nations.     Henry  JTV. 
cherished  manufactures  by  every  means  in  his  power ; 
to  him  the   manufactures  of  silk,  of  gauzes,  of  the 
Gobelins    tapestry,    and  of  glass  mirrors,  owe  their 
establishment  or  promotion.     The  views  of  this  great 
Monarch  directed  the  conduct  of  Colbert,  Minister  of 
w^oijea      Louis  XIV.     The  manufacture  of  fine  woollen  cloth  at 
''"  Sedan  was  introduced  under  the  auspices  of  Colbert, 

by  Nicholas  Cadeau  ;  and  shortly  after  a  similar  manu- 
factory was  established  at  Abbeville  by  Vanrobais,  a 
Dutchman.  Encouragements  and  privileges  were  la- 
vished on  these  manufactures,  and  permission  was 
granted  to  Noblemen  to  enter  into  partnership  with 
them  without  derogation  to  their  honour  or  titles.  The 
manufacture  of  fine  woollens  ranked  for  a  long  time 
among  the  most  important  of  France ;  but,  like  the 
other  manufactures  of  that  Kingdom,  it  declined  con- 
siderably towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The 
principal,  or  Royal  manufactories,  are  situated  at  Sedan, 
Louviers,  Abbeville,  Montauban,  Carcassone,  &c. ;  the 
best  superfine  cloths  are  made  at  Sedan  and  Louviers  ; 
very  beautiful  cloths  were  made  atCarcassone  of  Spanish 
wool,  and  in  imitation  of  the  English,  chiefly  fur  the 
Turkish  and  Spanish  markets.  In  the  year  1766, 
64,000  pieces  were  exported  from  that  town  to  the 
Levant,  which  were  estimated  to  be  worth  11,136,000 
franc*.  The  manufactories  at  Rheims  employ  chiefly 
Merino  wool,  and  produce  shawls,  SiUne»,  and  imita- 
tions of  our  Wiltons.  The  fabrics  of  Elbceuf  and  Rouen 
are  coarse  inferior  cloths.  The  machinery  used  in  these 
manufactures  continued  to  be  very  defective  until  the 
administration  of  M.  Chaptal,  who  engaged  an  English 
Machinisty  named  J>ouglas,  to  instruct  the  French  arti- 
sans in  our  improvements.  Carding  engines  were  not 
introduced  until  1804  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  spinning 
mills  are  worked  by  water  or  by  horses ;  steam-engines 
are  rare.  M.  Temaux,  the  greatest  woollen  manufac- 
turer of  France,  has  22  manufactories  in  different  parts 
of  the  Kingdom,  vri thout  a  single  steam-engine ;  his 
rich  flocks  of  Merinos  and  Angola  goats  are  scattered 
in  the  same  manner.  The  quantity  of  native  wool 
manufactured  in  1812  was  35,000,000  kUogrammes  ;  in 
1819,  38,000,000  kilogrammeg;  and  in  1826,  42,000,000 
kiiogrammea;  to  this  must  be  added  8,000,000  kilo- 
gmmmes  imported.  'J  he  value  of  the  wool  may  be  taken 
at  105,000,000  francs^  and  that  of  the  manufactured 
goods  at  265,000,000 /rancs ;  the  quantity  exported  is 
less  than  one-thirteenth  of  the  whole. 
Tk  The  establishment  and  increase  of  the  silk  manufac- 

tures of  France  were  favourite  objects  with  Henry  IV., 
and  by  his  exertions  the  mulberry  tree  was  cultivated 
through  all  the  Southern  Provinces ;  its  culture,  together 
with  the  silk  manufacture,  had  commenced  at  Tours  in 
the  XVth  century ;  that  city,  at  the  present  day,  how- 
ever, confines  itself  to  the  manufacture  of  silk  stuffs  for 
furniture ;  in  1812  it  had  320  looms  and  960  workmen 
employed.  At  Ganges  and  other  places  in  the  Cevennes 
the  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  silk  stockings;  this 
manufacture  has  suflfered  severely  from  the  decline  of 
the  foreign,  trade  of  France.  Silk  goods  are  the  staple 
article  of  the  industry  of  Lyons ;  it  manufactures  them 
of  ail  kinds ;  and  the  little  towns  of  St.  Chamond  and 
Sl  Etienne,  in  the  same  Department,  engross  nearly 


all  the  riband-weaving  of  France.  The  silk  manufac-  FRANCS, 
ture  at  Lyons  employed  in  the  year  1789,  7500  looms 
and  12,700  workmen;  in  1800  the  numbers  were  3500 
looms  and  5800  workmen ;  in  1812  these  had  increased 
to  10,720  looms  and  15,506  workmen.  Paris  ranks  next 
afler  Lyons  in  the  variety  and  extent  of  its  silk  manu 
factures  ;  but  the  fabric  which  chiefly  flourishes  there, 
is  that  of  figured  silks  and  other  objects  of  luxury.  The 
injurious  effects  of  the  Revolutionary  disorders  appear  to 
have  been  most  sensibly  felt  by  the  silk  manufacture, 
which  continued  to  decrease  till  1801,  since  which 
period  that  branch  of  trade  has  somewhat  revived.  In 
the  year  1775  the  Inspector  of  the  Manufactures  of 
Languedoc  reported  the  native  silk  of  the  Kingdom  to 
amount  to  30,000,000  quintals,  valued  at  79,000,000 
Uvres  Toumois ;  but  it  was  estimated  about  ten 
years  afterwards,  that  the  raw  silk  of  France  was  worth 
only  56,000.000  livrfs,  the  silk  imported  worth 
27,000,000  livres,  and  the  total  value  of  the  manufac- 
tured goods  125,000,000  livres ;  of  this,  about  one- 
fifth  was  exported.  In  1812,  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  amounted  to  45,560,000  francs^  of  which 
22,000,000  were  the  price  of  silk  imported ;  the  total 
value  of  the  manufactured  goods  at  the  same  period, 
of  which  less  than  one-third  were  exported,  was  esti- 
mated at  107,560,000  ^a/ic«.  The  spinning  of  cotton  Cotimi. 
by  machinery  was  hardly  practised  in  France  40  years 
ago ;  the  greater  part  of  the  cotton  employed  in  the 
manufactures  was  spun  by  the  hand,  in  the  mountainous 
districts  especially,  where  the  price  of  labour  was  low ; 
the  rest  was  imported  from  Swisserland,  England,  or 
the  Levant.  Within  that  period  cotton-mills  have  been 
established  in  imitation  of  those  in  England,  and  are 
now  nearly  adequate  to  supply  the  demand  for  cotton 
yarn  ;  the  fine  thread,  however,  which  supplies  the 
muslin  fabrics  of  Tarare  and  St.  Quentin  is  all  imported. 
About  1789  the  amount  of  cotton  goods  imported  was 
25,000,000  francs^  a  very  laige  proportion  of  which  was 
of  the  finer  fabrics.  The  cotton  trade  in  France  has 
never  been  firmly  established,  and  is  at  present  labour- 
ing under  a  great  depression.  The  manufactures  of 
Alsace,  however,  are  still  prosperous,  notwithstanding 
some  slight  reverses  ;  these  alone  can  pretend  to  cope 
with  the  manufactures  of  England,  which  they  equal 
in  most  respects,  and  perhaps  surpass  in  the  brilli- 
ancy of  their  colours.  In  1810,  the  quantity  of  cotton 
spun  by  machinery  was  10,362,000  kilogranrntes^  and 
in  1825,  28,000,000  kilogrammes  were  spun  of  greater 
fineness.  The  cambrics,  gauze,  and  lawn,  made  at  piax. 
St.  Quentin,  Valenciennes,  and  Cambray,  rank  among 
the  most  valuable  products  of  French  industry.  Lace, 
also,  is  made  in  g^reat  quantities  at  Valenciennes,  Alen- 
Qon,  Argentan,  and  Cacu.  The  whole  produce  of  the 
linen  and  hemp  manufactures  of  France  is  estimated 
at  200,000,000  francs.  In  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  the  coarse  linens  and  sail  cloths  of  Brittany 
were  objects  of  a  considerable  commerce;  6000 
bales,  valued  at  1,200,000  francs^  used  to  be  shipped 
annually  at  the  port  of  Morlaix  alone,  but  this  trade 
was  quickly  annihilated  by  the  Revolutionary  wars.  The 
tapestry  manufacture  of  the  Gobelins,  and  that  of 
fine  porcelain  at  Sevres,  hardly  deserve  a  notice  ;  they 
cannot  defray  their  own  expenses,  but  are  supported 
by  the  Government  merely  to  flatter  the  National  vanity. 
The  French  Government  has  made  several  efforts  to  Iron, 
improve  the  manufactures  of  cast  and  wrought  iron ; 
and  some  English  artisans  have  been  established  under 
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FRANCE,  its  pfotection  at  B^fort  in  the  Vosges,  and  at  Charen- 
^^v^^  ton,  near  Paris.  In  the  year  1814  France  wrought 
100,000,000  kilogrammes  of  cast  iron;  in  1825  this 
manufacture  had  increased  to  160,000,000;  the  encou- 
ragement given  to  the  iron  works  superinduced  a 
greater  supply  of  coal,  which  increased  within  the  above 
mentioned  period  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000  kilo- 
Gilding,&c.  grammes.  Gilding  and  watch-making  are  trades  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  Paris,  where  a  silver  watch 
may  be  purchased  for  \2  francs;  and  each  of  these 
trades  produces  about  38,000,000  francs  annually. 
The  demand  for  furniture  and  house  ornaments  has  aug- 
mented, it  is  said,  since  1818,  at  the  rate  of  20,000,000 
francs  per  annum.  Printing  also  employs  a  great 
number  of  persons  at  Paris,  and  this  business  has  in- 
creased of  late  years  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The 
total  number  of  sheets  printed  was 

In  1814 45,675,039 

In  1820 80,921,302 

In  1826 144,561,094 

Notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  labour,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  some  manufactures  in  France,  the  industry 
of  that  country  is  in  general  unable  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  skill  and  energy  of  England.  Among 
Want  nf  ^^  circumstances  which  chiefly  contribute  to  depress  it, 
oads,  &c  may  be  reckoned  the  great  want  of  internal  communi- 
cation by  roads  or  canals;  all  the  practicable  roads  in 
France  are  not  perhaps  one-third  of  the  extent  of  those 
in  England ;  the  cross  roads  are  few  in  number,  and 
the  great,  or  Government  roads,  though  constructed  on 
a  magnificent  scale,  are  seldom  kept  in  good  order.  As 
to  canals,  their  length  is  in  a  still  greater  disproportion  ; 
they  do  not  exceed  in  extent  one-eleventh  of  the  canals 
in  England  ;  a  disastrous  consequence  of  this  deficiency 
of  the  means  of  easy  communication  between  different 
parts  of  France,  is  an  enormous  diversity  in  the  price 
of  provisions  in  different  Provinces.  It  is  by  no  means 
unfrequent  that  wheat  sells  in  one  Department  for 
50  or  100  per  cent,  more  than  in  another.  In  1817 
bread  was  sold  for  16  sous  the  pound  in  Burgundy, 
Lorraine,  and  Franche  Compt^ ;  and  in  Poitou  only  for 
four.  The  manufactures  also  are  discouraged  by  the 
want  of  a  cheap  means  of  transport ;  raw  cotton  is 
carried  by  land  from  Havre  to  Alsace,  a  distance  of  440 
miles,  and  when  manufactured  is  brought  back  to  Paris 
in  caravans,  a  distance  of  400  more.  In  the  interior  of 
Frar  -«  there  is  at  present  a  tract  of  country  bounded 
on  the  North  by  the  Loire,  on  the  West  by  the  g^at 
Southern  road,  on  the  South  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc, 
and  on  the  East  by  the  Rhone,  from  200  to  215  miles 
wide,  and  from  220  to  290  long,  through  which  there  is 
only  one  road  on  which  post  horses  can  be  found,  and 
across  which  no  one  canal  or  large  navigable  river 
passes  ;  though  rich  in  mineral  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions, all  industry  is  checked  for  want  of  means  of 
export,  and  by  reason  of  its  small  internal  consumption. 
8 team-  Another  disadvantage  of  France  as  a  manufacturing 

ti>^Mie%.  country,  is  the  want  or  scarcity  of  steam-engines,  attri- 
butable to  the  deficiency  of  coal,  or  the  difficulty  of  con- 
veying it.  In  Alsace,  where  the  cottons  are  manufac- 
tured, which  are  most  likely  to  rival  the  English,  streams 
of  watei  are  always  sought  after  to  set  the  wheels  in 
motion  ;  hardly  any  steam-engines  are  known,  and  even 
their  most  extensive  manufactories  have  been  built  upon 
the  mountain  torrents  which  descend  from  the  Vosges, 
and  are  thus  exposed  to  all  the  inconveniencies  which 


arise  from  the  alternate  overflowing  and  failure  of  the  F&ance. 
streams.  The  total  force  of  all  the  steam-engines  in  >»v^^ 
France  is  equal,  according  to  the  calculations  of  M. 
Dupin,  to  that  of  480,000  men ;  in  England  the  power  of 
the  steam-engines  employed  is  equivalent  to  6,400,000 
men.  All  the  power  derived  from  machinery  of  every 
sort,  or  from  constructive  ingenuity,  and  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  industry  in  France,  is  but  one-fourth  of  the 
similar  power  employed  in  England.  This  deficiency 
of  mechanical  aid  in  France,  together  with  the  inferiority 
and  insufficient  supply  of  her  domestic  animals,  leaves 
that  Kingdom  a  great  way  behind  England,  in  respect 
of  productive  power.  The  sum  total  of  the  products  ^^^^^'^ 
of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  France  was  stated,  in 
1819,  to  amount  annually  to  1, 820, 102,409 /rano;  of 
which  about  416,0<10,000  may  be  reckoned  as  the  value 
of  home-grown  raw  materials,  186,000,000  of  foreign 
materials,  844,000,000  of  workmanship,  192,000,000  of 
tools,  buildings,  coals,  candles,  &c,  leaving  18^005,221 
as  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  ur  about  10  per  cent.  These 
results  are  not  perhaps  entitled  to  absolute  confidence. 
Ail  estimates  of  national  wealth  which  do  not  proceed 
upon  absolute  returns  are  more  or  less  hypothetical ; 
but  if  we  suppose  them  to  be  correct,  the  annual  profits 
of  France  derived  from  manufiictures  are  to  thoM  of 
England  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  12.  The  annual  augmenta- 
tion of  productive  power  in  France,  arising  either  from 
the  increase  of  the  population,  or  of  machinery,  is  equi- 
valent to  217,092  men  ;  in  England  it  equals  628,010. 
The  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  those  of  the  Empire 
had  the  effect  of  forcing  the  industry  of  France  into 
quite  new  channels;  she  could  not  any  where  finds 
market  for  her  manufactures,  and  she  was  forced  to 
supply  by  domestic  ingenuity  the  want  of  those  foreign 
products  of  which  war  and  the  loss  of  her  colonies 
deprived  her.  The  conscription  also  powerfully  impeded 
industry,  by  frequently  stripping  the  manufactories  of 
their  workmen  ;  to  these  causes  it  roust  be  ascribed,  that 
the  manufactures  of  France,  which  were  formerly  most 
celebrated,  are  many  of  them  at  present  in  a  feeble  and 
decrepit  state.  The  average  of  the  total  importations  Comieerct 
into  France  during  the  three  years  preceding  1790, 
was  6 13, 543,336  yra/icf,  and  that  of  the  exportations 
448,781,600.  As  the  productions  of  the  Colonies 
formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  importations,  the 
balance  of  trade  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  considered  so 
unfavourahle  to  France  as  it  appears  from  the  above 
stated  returns.  Before  the  Revolution,  France  was 
supposed  to  have  1000  vessels  engaged  in  trade  and 
the  fisheries ;  her  coasting  trade  also  was  very  active, 
and  was  calculated  to  employ  26,000  barks  and  small 
crafi,  or  700,000  tons,  nearly  all  French.  The  distur- 
bances of  the  Revolution,  however,  and  the  wars  which 
succeeded  them,  completely  annihilated  her  fisheries 
and  commerce.  The  total  number  of  vessels  whicti 
entered  and  cleared  out  of  the  ports  of  France  in  1792, 
including  second  voyages,  was  3763,  or  295,231  tons; 
in  1800  it  was  reduced  to  6333,  or  202,991  tons; 
from  this  great  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels, 
conjointly  with  a  reduction  of  the  tonnage,  it  is  evident 
that  the  commerce  of  France  was  at  that  time  reduced 
to  small  crafi  and  short  voyages.  By  late  returns,  the 
state  of  the  French  mercantile  shipping  appears  to  be 
as  follows,  viz.  vessels  trading  with  foreig^  countries 
out  of  Europe,  amount  to  820 ;  within  Europe,  in- 
cluding Newfoundland,  1800;  5380  barks;  nuJiing 
a  total  of  8000  vessels,  manned  by  57,200  sailon.    The 
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FRANCE,  shipping  and  foreign  trade  of  Prance,  though  considera- 

\m^^fmm/  biy  Incfeased  since  the  peace,  haTe  not,  owing  to  the  loss 
of  her  Colonies,  by  any  means  reached  the  height  they 
had  attained  before  the  Revolution.  The  peace  of  181 4 
confirmed  the  right  of  France  to  fish  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland ;  but  the  coast  fisheries,  particularly  that 
for  coral  between  Cap  de  la  Couronne  and  Cap  de  St 
Tropez,  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  are  the  principal 
nurseries  of  French  seamen. 

Xivy.  The  Navy  of  France  consisted  in  1791  of  75  sail  of 

the  line,  and  above  90  fiigates  and  corvettes  ;  this  was 
speedily  destroyed  by  the  victories  of  England ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  great  exertions  made  at  various  times 
by  the  French  nation  to  equip  a  fleet,  they  could  not 
muster  at  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons  more  than 
30  sail  of  the  line;  these  were  increased  in  1820  to  49. 
lu  the  same  year  the  total  number  of  men  of  war  and 
transports  was  103,  manned  by  7400  men ;  the  French 
Navy  in  1826  was  composed  of  145  men  of  war  and 
transports,  together  with  six  steam  boats,  manned  by 

Anay.  13,673  men.  The  Army  of  France  amounted  in  1804 
to  400,000  men ;  and  by  an  annual  levy  of  100,000 
conscripts,  this  number  was  for  several  years  maintained 
or  even  increased  ;  the  Russian  campaign  however,  and 
the  disasters  which  ensued,  dissipated  this  grand  Army, 
and  damped  the  National  ardour  for  military  glory.  In 
1819  the  standing  Army  of  France  amounted  to  100,000 
men,  but  was  increased  in  1821  to  150,000  ;  and  more 
recently  the  French  Ministry  have  made  a  farther  aug- 
mentation of  39,000  foot,  and  9000  horse,  so  that  at 
the  present  moment  the  standing  Army  of  France  falls 
litUe  short  of  200,000  men. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Religion  is  in  France  the  Reli- 
gion of  the  State ;  but  all  Religions  are  tolerated,  nor 
are  Protestants  rendered  ineligible  to  public  offices. 
The  dignitaries  of  the  French  Church  are  18  Arch- 
bishops and  74  Bishops ;  all  the  Clergy,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  are  paid  as  well  as  nominated  by  the  Crown ; 
the  Protestants  are  supposed  to  amount  to  2,000,000, 
and  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Southern  Provinces. 
Female  convents  are  numerous  in  France,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  seminaries  of  education ;  the  nuns,  or 
toewn^  do  not  in  general  lead  secluded  lives,  but  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  society,  and  the 
discharge  of  charitable  duties.  Monasteries,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  are  abolished,  and  their  revenues  con- 
fiscated. 

^twie.  Previous  to  the  year  1791,  the  Revenue  of  France 
was  chiefly  derived  firom  taxes  on  consumption ;  but 
these  were  all  abrogated  at  that  period  by  the  National 
Assembly,  and  replaced,  in  conformity  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  economists,  by  a  direct  tax  on  the  land ;'  this 
impStfoncieTy  as  it  is  called,  amounts  to  nearly  15  per 
cent,  on  the  revenue  of  landed  property  ;  beside  this  the 
principal  taxes  are  the  mobilier,  on  houses  and  furni- 
ture ;  the  patentes,  on  trades  and  professions ;  window 
tax,  stamp  duties,  and  a  tax  on  sales  equal  to  five  per 
cent,  on  the  value  transferred ;  to  these  may  be  added 
the  monopolies  of  snuff  and  tobacco,  the  Customs,  salt 
tax,  &c.  These  taxes  are  many  of  them  direct  discou- 
ragements to  commerce  and  industry  ;  those  for  instance 
on  sales,  and  on  the  exercise  of  trades  or  professions  ; 
they  all  press  heavily  on  the  lower  Orders,  while  coaches, 
horses,  and  other  objects  of  luxury  pay  nothing.  In 
1803  the  gross  amount  of  the  Revenue  of  France  was 
569,500,000  francs,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  same 
year  exceeded  the  income  by  20  millions ;  the  expense 


of  collection  at  the  same  time  was  lt>  or  16  percent.  FRANCE 
Since  the  peace,  the  augmentation  of  the  public  Revenue  ^— ^"^^ 
of  France  has  held  out  an  agreeable  prospect  of  return- 
ing prosperity ;  the  Revenue  derived  from  sales,  which 
serves  to  estimate  the  activity  of  internal  commerce* 
was  in  1818,  170,000,000  ^a/icf,  and  was  increased  in 
1826  to  214,000,000.  With  the  increase  of  inland  traffic 
must  be  augmented  the  means  of  intercourse;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  the  boat-masters  or  water- 
carriers  were  in  the  former  year  only  105,  in  the  latter 
286  ;  the  public  coaches  were  in  1818,  6670  in  number, 
and  m  1825  they  amounted  to  14,225;  the  stamp 
duties,  which  indicate  the  amount  of  commercial  trans- 
actions, increased  within  the  same  period  by  24  per 
cent.  The  produce  of  the  Customs  of  France  amounted 
for  1818  toll0,000,000^anc»,  for  1825  to  148,000,000. 
Since  the  year  1820  the  direct  taxes  have  been  re- 
duced by  a  sum  of  25  millions,  and  yet  the  total  Revenue 
has  considerably  increased.  In  the  year  1820  the 
gross  Revenue  amounted  to  977,695,489  francs,  and 
the  expenditure  to  963,083,794 ;  in  1826  the  gross 
Revenue  amounted  to  986,135,905  frarics,  and  the 
expenditure  to  984,191,603:  which  gives  an  increase 
of  Revenue  of  8,440,416  francs,  and  an  expenditure 
of  2 1 , 1 07,809  francs.  The  increased  expenditure  with- 
in the  above-named  period  arose  from  the  expedition 
into  Spain,  and  the  augmentations  of  the  Army  and 
Navy;  these  returns,  at  the  same  time,  demonstrate 
satisfkctorily  the  financial  prosperity. 

The  Government  of  France,  as  established  by  the  Coustito- 
Charter  in  1814,  has  a  formal  resemblance  to  that  of  tion. 
Great  Britain.  The  person  of  the  King  is  inviolable, 
but  his  Ministers  are  responsible  ;  to  the  King  belbngs 
the  executive,  to  the  Parliament  the  legislative  power ; 
all  Bills  however  must  be  brought  in  by  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  the  Parliament  having  only  the  right  to 
pray  for  their  introduction.  The  Peers  of  France,  like 
those  of  England,  are  unlimited  in  number;  their 
dignity  is  hereditary.  It  is  required  by  the  Constitution 
that  all  Peers  should  possess  a  certain  amount  of 
entailed  property,  proportioned  to  their  rank ;  a  clear 
income  of  J&1250.  is  all  that  is  required  for  a  Duke, 
•^800.  for  a  Marquis  or  Earl,  and  ^400.  for  a  Viscount  or 
Baron ;  this  rule,  however,  was  not  allowed  tu  liave  a 
retrospective  operation.  The  Peers  of  France  are  at 
present  about  360  in  number ;  a  bold  exertion  of  the 
prerogative  having  recently  added  76  new  members  to 
the  Peerage,  or  about  one-fourth  part  of  that  body  as 
originally  constituted ;  their  deliberations  are  carried 
on  with  closed  doors,  and  their  proceedings  are 
void,  unless  accompanied  by  simultaneous  proceedings 
of  the  Lower  House  ;  the  Peers  in  France,  as  in  Eng- 
land, constitute  the  highest  Criminal  Court,  but  they  do 
not  form  a  Court  of  judicial  appeal.  The  House  of 
Commons,  or  Chamhre  des  Deputes  of  France,  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  England ;  it  is  the  scene  of 
the  most  animated  and  decisive  discussion  :  it  is  open 
to  the  Public,  and  from  it  must  proceed  all  money  bills ; 
the  Members  are  elected  for  Bve  years,  and  no  one  is 
eligible  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  40,  or  who 
does  not  pay  ^40.  a  year  in  direct  taxes ;  this  laUer 
qualification  implies  the  possession  of  an  income  of 
about  ^300.  a  year.  The  qualification  of  a  voter  is  the 
payment  of  ^12.  a  year  in  direct  taxes.  The  election  of 
the  Members  of  the  Commons  is  manajred  by  delef^a- 
tiou  ;  the  voters  choosing  a  committee  with  whom 
rests  the  nomination  of  the  Member.     The  mirnher  of 
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FRANCE,  the  Members,  as  established  by  the  Charter,  was  258, 
..^--^^r-^  but  this  being  evidently  too  small,  it  was  increased  in 
1820  to  430 ;  one-fifth  of  the  number  is  annually  re- 
newed. The  elections  in  France  are  ref^Iated  by  a 
very  complicated  machinery,  the  chief  object  of  which 
is  to  guard  against  the  predominance  of  Family  interest. 
The  King  is  bound  to  convoke  the  Chamber  annually ; 
he  possesses  indeed,  as  in  England,  unlimited  power  to 
prorogue  or  dissolve  it,  but  in  that  case  a  new  Chamber 
must  be  called  in  the  course  of  three  months.  The 
French  Cabinet  is  composed  of  eight  Ministers,  the  Pre- 
sident or  Premier,  the  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the 
Royal  Household,  and  ftve  Secretaries.  There  is  also  a 
Privy  Council  assembled  on  occasions  for  the  despatch 
of  special  business.  Besides  these,  there  are  many 
persons,  who,  as  a  mark  of  Royal  favour,  bear  the  title  of 
Ministers  of  State,  and  receive  the  small  pension  attached 
to  it,  without  discharging  any  public  office.  The  Pro- 
vincial administration  is  uniform  throughout  all  France ; 
at  the  head  of  each  Department  is  a  Prefet^  on  whom 
every  particular  of  its  management  is  immediately 
devolved.  A  90U8  Pr^fet  is  at  the  head  of  each  Arron- 
dmement ;  and  each  of  the  Communes^  of  which  there 
are  above  38,000  in  the  Kingdom,  has  its  Mayor  and 
Council.  As  the  PrhfeU  and  mu9  PrkfeU  have  also 
Councils,  the  Members  of  which  receive  salaries,  it  is 
obvious  how  numerous  must  be  the  immediate  depen- 
dents of  the  Government  in  France. 
Administra-  France  is  at  present  governed  by  a  compact  body  of 
jon  of  Laws,  promulgated  in  1 804,  the  preparation  of  which 
"^^*^®*  occupied  the  labour  of  many  years,  and  of  a  number  of 
eminent  Lawyers ;  it  consists  of  five  Codes,  entitled  re- 
spectively, 1.  Code  Civil ;  2.  Code  de  Procedure  Civile; 
3.  Code  de  Commerce;  4.  Code  d' Instruction  Crimi- 
nelle;  5.  Code  Penal, 

The  Courts  of  original  jurisdiction  in  France  are -27 
in  number;  they  are  called  Qours  RoyaleSy  and  are 
attached  to  the  principal  towns  throughout  the  King- 
dom ;  they  are  all  formed  on  the  same  model,  and 
possessed  of  equal  and  independent  powers.  The 
Criminal  Courts,  {Police  Correctionnelle,)  the  Courts  of 
Assize,  &c.  are  merely  chambers  or  subdivisions  of  the 
CourM  Roy  ales.  But  in  order  to  preserve  the  uniformity 
of  the  Law,  which  might  be  endangered  by  the  contra- 
dictory decisions  of  so  mmy  independent  tribunals, 
there  is  established  at  Parjs  the  Court  of  Cassation,  to 
which  an  appeal  lies  in  all  cases  in  which  the  point  dis- 
puted is  an  issue  in  Law.  The  number  of  Judges  in 
France  is  not  much  less  than  4000,  and  the  other  Law 
officers  are  proportionally  numerous ;  besides  these  are 
the  Justices  oi*  the  Peace,  nearly  3000  in  number,  who 
are  also  paid  by  Government  Trial  by  Jury  in  France 
is  used  only  in  criminal  cases,  and  a  simple  majority 
decides ;  but  in  case  of  condemnation  by  a  majority  of 
only  two,  (seven  to  five)  the  votes  of  the  Judges  are 
added  to  those  of  the  Jury,  and  the  verdict  is  determined 
by  the  collective  majority.  The  expenses  of  Law  pro- 
ceedings are  exactly  defined  by  a  printed  tarif;  and  in 
every  case  all  the  costs  are  defrayed  by  the  party  con- 
demned. 
population.  The  Population  of  France  in  1791,  as  appears  from  a 
'  Report  made  by  a  Committee  of  the  National  Assembly, 
amounted  to  26.363,074,  of  whom  5,709,270,  or  more 
than  one-fourth,  were  the  inhabitants  of  towns;  in  1817 
the  population  was  increased  to  29,327,388,  and  is 
supposed  at  present  to  amount  to  31,900,000.  The 
Population  of  France  exhibits  a  slower  increase  than 


that  of  most  other  European  coimtries  ;  at  its  present  fran^  \t 
rate,  it  could  not  double  itself  in  less  than  105  years ;  >«v*>^ 
in  England  the  same  effect  would  take  place  in  42  years. 
The  number  of  births  annually  is  one  in  25,  of  deaths 
one  in  30,  and  of  marriages  one  in  110;  the  ratio  of  the 
mortality  is  said  to  have  diminished  of  late  years ;  the 
proportion  of  illegitimate  births  was  formeriy  one  in 
47  throughout  the  Kingdom  ;  it  is  at  present  one  in  1 1 ; 
and  in  Paris  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  children 
brought  into  the  world  are  bastards ;  this  fact,  which 
discloses  such  a  general  laxity  in  the  morals  of  the 
French  metropolis,  is  generally  ascribed,  and  we  believe 
justly,  to  the  too  liberal  endowment  of  Foundling 
hospitals. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  young  men  in  France 
who  offer  themselves  for  military  service  are  rejected,  as 
we  are  informed  by  a  French  author,  because  they  have 
not  even  the  middling  stature  of  five  feet  one  inch  ;  and 
in  the  inspections  of  1825  it  appeared,  that  in  the 
French  army  thirty-seven  men  in  a  hundred  were  below 
five  feet  five  inches.-  This  degeneracy  is  more  re- 
markable in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  Provinces, 
who  are  in  all  respects  inferior  to  the  Normans,  and 
other  races  North  of  the  Loire;  its  cause,  M.  Dupin 
thinks,  may  be  found  in  the  conscription,  which  forced 
from  their  homes,  and  from  their  country,  the  finest 
part  of  the  population  ;  but  surely  the  physical  inferi- 
ority of  the  French  nation  cannot  be  derived  from  events 
so  recent ;  is  it  not  the  consequence  of  the  general  bad 
food  of  the  people,  a  large  portion  of  whom  live  on 
chestnuts  and  on  rye,  which  is  often  noxious  ?  or  may  we 
not  ascribe  it  to  the  hard  labour  and  premature  exer- 
tions of  the  female  peasantry  ?  The  civilisation  of  a 
country  may  in  general  be  estimated  by  the  treatment 
of  the  females  in  it ;  what  then  shall  we  say  of  a  country 
in  which  the  females  are  employed  like  beasts  of 
burden  ?  where  they  draw  the  carts,  haul  the  boats  on 
the  rivers,  drive  the  plough,  carry  burdens,  and  endure 
the  vilest  drudgery  ?  yet  such  is  the  case  in  a  great 
part  of  France ;  the  diminutive  stature  and  shrivelled 
physiognomy  of  those  women  show  the  result  of  toils 
ill-proportioned  to  their  physical  strength.  It  has  Chil  ^a!  « 
been  justly  remarked  by  an  intelligent  traveller,  that 
in  our  neighbour  Kingdom,  Paris  is  every  thing,  and 
France  nothing ;  and  they  who  judge  of  the  civilisation 
of  France  from  that  of  its  Capital,  will  be  egregiously 
mistaken ;  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  knowledge  and 
refinement  could  attain  so  great  a  height  in  any  country 
with  so  little  diffusion  :  of  the  25  millions  of  adults  that 
people  France,  not  more  than  10  millions  know  how  to 
read  and  write  ;  the  remaining  15  millions  have  not  ac- 
quired even  the  first  elements  of  popular  instruction. 
This  deplorable  ignorance  is  in  some  degree  perpetuated 
by  the  diversity  of  dialects  spoken  in  France  ;  in  Alsace 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  German  language 
still  predominates ;  in  a  large  portion  of  Normandy  is 
spoken  a  patois  almost  unintelligible  to  the  rest  of  the 
Kingdom ;  the  lower  Orders  in  Brittany  speak  a  dialect 
of  the  Gaelic  tongue ;  in  the  centre  of  France  twenty 
dialects,  alike  in  nothing  but  rudeness,  distingfuish  the 
Auvergnot,  the  Morvendiot,  the  Limousin,  the  Peri- 
gourdin,  &c.  In  the  South,  the  language  is  disfigured 
by  mixtures  of  the  old  Provencal,  Catalan,  and  Basque 
languages ;  those  who  are  only  acquainted  with  pure 
French,  can  seldom  understand  the  peasantry,  or  be 
understood  by  them ;  the  same  remark  may  be  ex- 
tended to  all  the  sea  coasts.  These  provincial  patois,  it  is 
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FRANCE,  evident,  constitute  so  many  barriera  against  the  disse* 
—  iiiination  of  knowledge;  of  36,990  Communa  into 
which  France  is  divided,  there  are  14,109  without  any 
place  of  instruction  ;  and  only  one-thirtieth  part  of  the 
population  of  that  g^eat  Kingdom  receives  the  benefits 
of  education.  Some  efforts  comparatively  feeble  are  at 
present  being  made  to  remedy  this  g^eat  deficiency,  and 
the  great  increase  of  books  in  France,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  seems  to  point  out  the  existence 
of  some  new  impulses  towards  enlightenment.  The 
schools  for  the  upper  classes,  or  Lyc^es,  are  sufficiently 
numerous.  The  Universities  are  twenty-six  in  number ; 
before  the  Revolution  they  were  still  more  numerous ; 
there  are  nine  Schools  of  Law  in  France,  and  three  of 
Medicine ;  but  all  who  aspire  to  professional  eminence 
of  any  kind  resort  to  the  Capital.  The  tide  of  demora- 
lization, which  not  long  since  mingled  its  poison  with 
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French  literature,   has    at  length   relented,  and  the  FRANCE 
French  press  no  longer  teems  with  licentious  memoirs, 
or  the  annals  of  vice  and  impiety. 

VEtat  de  la  France^  5  tom.  8to,  Paris,  1736; 
Traveb  in  Prance,  by  Arthur  Toung,  2  vols.  4to, 
London ;  Voyage  dana  U»  Dkpartement  de  la  France, 
par  une  SociSte  d^ Artistes,  10  tom.  8yo,  Paris,  1792 ; 
Voyage  dans  les  Departements  du  Mide  de  la  France,  par 
Millin,  S  tom.  1807—10;  StaHstique  de  la  France,  par 
Peuchet,  1807 ;  Statistical  View  of  I'Vanoe,  by  Tinseau, 
1803 — 5 ;  Descriptum  MinSralogique  de  la  France,  par 
Guettard ;  Voyage  dans  la  France,  par  le  Compte  Orlofll; 
2  tom.  1825 ;  Birdbeck's  Tour  in  France,  1815 ; 
L' Industrie  Fran^aise,  par  Chaptal,  2  tom.  8vo,  1819; 
Forces  Productvoes  et  Commerdales  de  la  France,  par 
M.  le  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  2  tom.  4to,  1827. 


PRANCHE  COMPTE,  one  of  the  Provinces  into 
which  France  was  divided  before  the  Revolution, 
bounded  on  the  North  by  Lorraine,  on  the  East  by 
Mont  Jura,  on  the  West  by  the  Duchy  of  Burg^undy,  and 
on  the  South  by  Bresse.  ~  This  tract  of  country,  extend- 
ing about  40  leagues  in  length,  and  25  in  its  greatest 
breadth,  contained  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  ancient  Sequani,  Franche  Compt^  had  Counts  of 
its  own  from  the  year  1002 ;  it  was  originally  called  the 
County  of  Burgundy,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Duchy 
of  the  same  name,  to  which  it  was  united  under  Philip 
the  Hardy.  These  distinctions  are  not  totally  disused 
at  the  present  day.  Franche  Compt^  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Princes  of  Burgundy  till  the  death  of 
Charles-  the  Warlike,  in  1477,  when  Maria,  his  daughter 
and  heiress,  transferred  it  by  marriage  to  Maximilian, 
Archduke  of  Austria ;  it  thus  became  annexed  to  the 
German  Empire,  from  which,  however,  it  was  shortly 
after  separated  by  Charles  V.,  who  gave  it,  together  with 
Spain,  to  his  son  Philip  II.  Louis  XIV.  made  himself 
master  of  Franche  Compt^  in  1668,  alleging  the  rights 
of  the  Queen  his  wife ;  but  restored  it  shortly  afler  by 
the  Treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle :  in  1674  he  reconquered 
this  Province,  which  was  at  length  permanently  annexed 
to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen  in  1678.  This 
Province,  under  the  old  regime,  was  divided  for  the 
administration  of  Justice  into  fourteen  Baillages,  which 
were  all  subordinate  to  the  Parliament  of  Besangon, 
the  Capital  Town  and  seat  of  the  University.  Franche 
Compt^  was  divided  at  the  Revolution  into  the  three 
Departments  of  Doubs,  Jura,  and  Haute  Saonb. 

FRANCHI'SE,  u.  \  Fr.franckir;  It  francare. 
Fra'nohisb,  n.  f  Spelman  says,  Franci,  quasi  fe- 
Fra'nchise,  adj.  i  ranci,  t.  e.  feroces.  Junius,  Franc, 
Fra'nchisbment.  J  a  Uberrima    genie  fVancorum. 

Skinner :  Franci,  unde,  ut  aiunt,  ortum  est  Francorum 

et  Franciae  nomen  oh  libertatem  dim  gentis  insignem. 

See  Disfranchise,  and  Enfranchise. 
To  free,  to  set  at  liberty ;  to  give  freedom  to,  to 

endow  with  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  a  free  citizen, 

town,  or  state ;  to  endenizen. 
Franchise,  in  Chaucer,  is,  (as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  interprets 

iif)  frankness,  generosity. 

VOL.  XXII. 


We  mote,  beaayde,  be  hardy,  &  8talwor)>e,  k  wyse, 
jef  we  wol  babbe  oure  lyf,  and  bolde  our /ranehiMe. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  155. 

Hit  ys  no^t  semly  forso^.  in  c^te  oe  in  borwton 
]>at  usurera  o^  regratoun.  for  eo^  k^nne  zeftee 
Be /raunehited  for  a  free  man.  and  haue  TaU  name. 

Pien  Pbmhman.     Fuum^  p.  43. 

Here  may  ye  seen,  how  excellent /mucAtfe 
In  woman  is  whan  they  hem  narwe  avise. 

Chaucer,     The  Marehantet  Tale,  v.  9861 . 
Fro  his  Inst  yet  were  him  lever  abide, 
Than  do  so  high  a  cherlish  wretchednesse 
Agtins  frauHchiie,  and  alle  gentillesse. 

Id,     The  FhiHheUinta  Ttde,  V.  1 1828. 

And  for  to  speke  it  otherwise, 
What  man  tnat  lasseth  the/remcAwe, 
And  taketh  of  holy  chirch  his  praie, 
I  not  what  bedes  be  ahal  praie. 

Gower.    Con/.  jIm.  book  t.  fol.  122. 

And  to  the  sonnes  of  Aaron  they  gaue  the  /ranehfted  cytyea 
Hebron  and  Lobnah,  wyth  their  suburb^ 

Bibie,  Anno  1551.     1  Cronick*,  ch.  vi. 

And  by  the  counsayll  of  Neotus  or  Notua  he  [Alphred]  ordeyned 
the  firste  grKroer  scole  at  Oxenford,  and  other  free  acolesyand/fowi- 
chajfted  that  towne  with  many  great  liberties. 

Fahffon,     Cronjfde,  part  vi.  ch.  171. 

We  had  rather  ye  sholde  take  all  that  we  haue,  to  ayde  and  to 
maptepe  vs  and  our  fraunches,  the  the  Castellyans  aholde  b« 
maysters  ouer  vs. 

Lord  Bemer$,    F^roUmrt.     Oonyele,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xliv. 

Yet  he  was  ftiyne  to  departe  and  to  go  to  Trecte,  a  frauneh^ 
towne  for  all  maner  of  people,  payeng  for  that  they  take 

Jh,  vol.  ii.  ch.  160. 

Banq.  So  I  lose  none, 

In  seeking  to  augment  it,  but  still  keepe 
My  bosomey^cmcAir'if.  and  allegeance  detre, 
I  shall  be  counsail'd. 

ShahMfeare.    Macbeth,  fol.  136. 

And  as  they  encountred  any,  all  their  song  was  this,  to  exhort  and 
encourage  the  commons  to  recover  their  /i^amchiaeSf  and  to  creatt 
Tribunes  of  the  comunaltie.  Ifoiland.    Uiim,  UiL  121. 


That  fate,  which  did  thy/WmcilisnnCTilinforce, 
And  from  the  depth  of  danger  set  thee  frsi^ 
Still  regular  and  constant  in  that  coune> 
Made  me  the  strait  and  even  path  to  thee. 

Droy/M.    The  Burone  fVart,  book  iii. 
2  8 
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His  gracious  edict  the  same /rMcAiie  yields 
To  til  the  wild  incfease  of  woods  and  fields, 
And  who  in  rocks  aloof,  and  who  in  steeples  builds. 

Bryden,     VU  Hind  and  the  Pamtker, 
But  though  they  were  not  able  to  exclude  him  [John]  from  the 
'  saccessioo,  ther  had  strength  enough  to  oblige  him  to  a  solemn  pro- 
mise of  restonng  those  liberties  and  franehuet,  which  they  had 
always  claimed,  without  haring  ever  enjoyed,  or  eyen  perfectly  under- 
stood. Burke,    An  Ahriigemeni  of  EnglUh  Hitiorif, 

A  Franchise,  in  Latr,  is  synonimous  with  a  Liberty^ 
and  it  is  defined  a  Royal  privilege  or  branch  of  the 
King's  prerogative,  subsisting  in  the  hands  of  a  sub- 
ject. (Finch,  L.  164.)  It  seems  also  to  express  that 
which  possesses  the  privilege  as  well  as  the  privilege 
itself.  Being  derived  from  the  Crown,  it  must  arise 
from  the  King's  grant,  which  is  presupposed  in  a  case 
of  prescription ;  so  that  where  usage  prevails,  no  record 
of  creation,  allowance  or  confirmation  is  required.  The 
kinds  of  Franchises  are  almost  infinite,  they  may  be 
vested  in  natural  Persons  or  Bodies  politic ;  in  one  or 
many ;  but  the  same  identical  Franchise,  which  has 
already  been  granted  to  one,  cannot  aflerwards  be  be- 
stowed upon  another,  for  that  would  prejudice  the 
former  grant. 

The  following  are  a  few  instances  of  Franchises. 
The  Principality  of  Wales  is  a  Franchise.  So  are 
Counties  Palatine,  and  some  hold  these  to  be  especially 
meant  by  Franchise  Royals  namely,  in  which  the  King's 
Writ  doth  not  run.  They  are  called  Signoriea  Royal, 
28  Henry  VI.  c.  4 ;  but  Bracton  (ii.  5)  says.  Franchise 
Royal  is  where  the  King  grants  to  one  and  his  heirs, 
that  they  shall  be  firee  fi>om  toll  or  such  like.  An  incor- 
porated Body,  having  power  to  maintain  perpetual 
succession,  and  do  corporate  acts,  is  a  Franchise ;  and 
each  individual  member  thereof  is  said  to  have  a  Fran- 
chise. To  hold  a  Court  Leet;  to  have  a  Lordship 
paramount ;  to  have  Waifs,  Wrecks,  Estrays,  Treasure- 
trove,  Royal-fish,  Forfeitures,  and  Deodands ;  to  have 
a  Court  of  one's  own ;  to  have  Conusance  of  Pleas,  so 
that  no  other  Court  shall  try  Causes  arising  within  that 
jurisdiction ;  to  have  a  Bailiwick,  or  Liberty,  exempt 
from  the  Sheriff  of  the  County ;  to  have  a  Fair  or  Mar- 
ket, with  the  right  of  taking  toll ;  or  toll  at  Bridges  or 
elsewhere ;  or  to  have  a  Forest  Chase,  Park,  Warren,  or 
Fishery,  endowed  with  privileges  of  Royalty :  all  these 
are  Franchises.  Besides  these,  many  ancient  Franchises 
once  granted,  such  as  a  power  to  panion  Felony,  to  make 
Justices  of  Assize,  or  of  the  Peace,  &c.  by  27  Henry  VIII. 
24,  were-resumed  and  reunited  to  the  Crown.  The  King 
cannot  grant  power  to  another  to  make  strangers  bom 
denizens,  because  such  power  is  vested  by  Law 
inseparably  in  his  own  person.  (7  Rep.  25.)  Fran- 
chises may  be  forfeited  and  seized  for  abuse,  misuse,  or 
non-use. 

FRANCOA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Octan- 
dria,  order  Tetragynia.  Generic  character :  calyx  four- 
parted,,persisting ;  corolla,  petals  four ;  no  style ;  stigma 
flat ;  capsules  four,  connected  at  the  base,  fixed  to  the 
keels  of  the  sutures. 

One  species,  F,  appendiculata,  native  of  the  Island 
of  St.  Carios. 

FRANCONIA,  one  ofHhe  Circles  of  Germany,  situated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  was  bounded  on  the 
East  by  Bohemia  and  the  Upper  Palatinate,  on  the  West 
by  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  South  by  Swabia 
and  Bavaria,  and  on  the  North  by  Hesse  and  Thuringia  ; 
the  whole  extent  of  this  territory  was  about  11,000  square 
miles,  containing  1,500,000  inhabitants.     It  is  encircled 


by  wastes  or  mountains,  but  the  central  portion  of  it  is    PlUs 
tolerably  fertile ;  the  soil,  in  the  Bishopric  of  Bamberg   COMa.     , 
in  particular,  produces  all  sorts  of  grain,  fruit,  and    p^^ 
vegetables  in  abundance.  The  wine  of  the  same  country  qipank.    I 
is  much  esteemed,  and  liquorice  is  one  of  its  most  n^v*-*^ 
valuable  productions ;  this  plant  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  | 

neighbourhood  of  Bamberg,  where  the  laurel,  the  fig, 
the  citron,  and  the  orange,  flourish  in  such  luxuriance, 
as  to  procure  for  this  country  the  appellation  of  the 
German  Italy.     The  rivers  which  water  this  territory 
are  the  Maine,  the  Sala,  the  Regnitz,  the  Tauber,  ftc. 
The  City  of  Nuremberg  is  its  chief  place,  and  the 
centre  of  its  manufactures.     The  States  comprised  in 
this  Circle  were  distinguished  in  the  following  manner: 
1.  the  Ecclesiastical  Bench,  which  was  composed  of 
the  Bishoprics  of  Bamberg,  Wurzburg,  and  Eichstadt, 
and  the  Estates  of  the  Teutonic  Order  ;  2.  the  Bench 
of    Princes^   comprising    the   Principalities   of   Bay- 
reuth,  Anspach,  Schleusingen,  Romhild,  Schmalkalden, 
Schwartzenberg,  Wertheim,  and  Waldenburg ;  3.  the 
Bench   of  Counts,  in  which  were  comprehended  the 
Counties  and  Lordships  of  Neuenstein,  Castell,  Wer- 
theim,   Rieneck,    Erbach,   Limbourg-Geildorf,    Lim- 
bourg-Speckfeld,  Seinsheim,  Reigelsberg,  Wiesentheid, 
Weltzheim,  and  Hausen;   and  4.  the  Free  and  Im- 
perial Cities  of  Nuremberg,  Rothenburg,  Windsheim, 
Schweinfurt,    and  Weissenburg.      The   Princes  who 
had  the  power  of  convoking  &e  States  of  the  Circle 
were    the  Bishop    of   Bamberg  and   the  Margraves 
of  Brandeburg-Bayreuth  and  Anspach.     The  first  of 
these  Princes  was  Chancellor  of  the  Circle,  and  collected 
the  sufirages  of  the  States.    The  Assembly  of  the  States 
sent  two  Assessors  to  the  Imperial  Chamber,  one  of 
whom  was  a  Catholic  and  the  other  a  Protestant     In 
the  general  convulsion  of  the  Germanic  Body  in  1806, 
the  Circle  of  Franconia  lost  its  political  existence :  the 
territories  of  which  it  was  composed  were  distributed 
among  the   neighbouring  Princes;   one   district  was 

g'ven  to  Wirtemberg,  another  to  Baden,  a  third  to  the 
ouse  of  Saxe,  and  the  remainder,  constituting  by  &r 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Circle,  was  made  over  to  Bava- 
ria, in  which  Kingdom  it  forms  the  Circles  of  the  Upper 
Maine,  Lower  Maine,  Rezat,  and  part  of  the  Circle  of 
the  Upper  Danube. 

Many  authors  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  Franks 
came  originally  fi*om  Franconia,  that  it  was  the  Country 
of  Pharamond,  and  that  the  Salic  law  derives  its 
name  fi*om  the  river  Sala.  Frankenland  and  Franda 
Orientalis  were  its  ancient  names ;  but  the  Franconia 
of  the  middle  Ages  was  a  much  more  extensive  territory 
than  the  Circle  of  modem  times. 

FRA'NGIBLE,!      Fr.  frangible  ;  Lat.  frangere,  to 
Franoibi'litt.  J  break.     See  Fragile. 
That  can  or  may  be  broken. 

Some  solid  and  frangihlCf  as  the  bones ;  others  tough  and  flexible, 
as  the  ligaments. 

BoyU,     fVorkt,  vol.  iii.  p.  68.    Experintmtt  touching  the  Origin  of 
Qualities  and  Formt. 

He  allows  the  frangibiUty  of  charters,  when  absolute  occasion 
requires  it,  and  admiu  that  the  charter  of  the  Company  should  not 
prevent  the  adoption  of  a  proper  plan  for  the  future  government  of 
India,  if  a  proper  plan  can  be  achieved  upon  no  other  terms. 
Fox,  Speeches,  vol.  ii.  p.  240.  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  BiiU,  1  />ce. 
1783. 

FRANGIPANE,  a  perfume  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  inventor,  the  last  of  the  Roman  House  of 
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FRAN-    Prangipani.    He  was  a  Markchal  of  Prance  in  the  reign 

GIPANE.  of  Louis  Xin. 

^-v— ^  Of  the  Guanti  di  Frangipard,  for  this  perfiime  in 
the  first  instance  was  appli^  to  Gloves,  Balzac  speaks 
as  follows  in  a  Letter  to  Madame  Deslo^es :  De  9on 
bon  gri  il  se  vit  hyer  voire  iribidairty  et  s'obligea  de  votu 
envoyer^  iou»  les  am,  une  raisonnabk  quaniiti  de  9e» 
paxtUles.  Si  vans  ks  tr(mvi$  bonnes  dk»  auront  plui 
de  reputoHon  que  les  Gands  de  Frangipani.  Mm  par- 
ceque  ww  gena  de  Limoudn  se  pourroient  ici  equivoquer, 
vous  le$  avertirex^  ftU  vous  pilaisi^  que  ce  Parjjimeur  a 
trente  mille  litres  de  rente,  et  la  premiere  dignUk  de 
notre  Province ;  et  que  ce  Gantier  est  Seigneur  Romain^ 
Mareschal  de  Camp  des  Armies  du  Roi,  parent  de  S, 
Gregoire  le  grand^  et  ceque  festime  plus  que  tout  cela. 
un  des  plus  honnestes  hommes  du  monde. 

They  are  mentioned  also  in  a  pretty  Ode  addressed 
by  Duncan  Mark  Cerisantes  to  Voiture. 

jtrnkXt  mi  me,  tieui  antea,jwat 
Puhfere  vel  Cypno 

Comam  nitentem  peetere  ; 
Vei  qya9  Britanma  texuU  tubtiSter, 
Mille  modtM  varioM 
Joctare  ventis  tenioM : 
Fei  quam  perunsit  Frangipanet  ipsemet, 
pelie  rnanmn  graeileM 
Coram  Pud/it  pramere. 

The  following  receipts  are  extracted  from  Le  Par- 
fumeur  Royal,  1761,  and  may  amuse  the  reader,  as 
emanating  from  a  Marshal  of  France  in  the  early  part 
of  the  preceding  century. 

Composition  pour  six  douzaines  de  Gands  de  Fraiv- 
chipanne  vrai  Rome. 

Avant  que  de  charger  vos  peaux  de  la  composition 
suivante  il  faut  les  purger,  les  colorer,  les  ouvrir  et  les 
mettre  en  couleur  de  Franchipanne  ordinaire:  cette 
cauleur  se  fait  avec  du  brun-rouge  m£lS  avec  de  Veau- 
rose  et  de  la  terre  d'ombre  brdlie,  purgSe  avec  la  meme 
eau.  Apres  avoir  coupk  et  cousu  vos  gants,  et  les  avoir 
mis  durant  huit  jours  aux  JUurs  de  jasmin^  broyez  deux 
gros  de  muse  avec  de  thuile  de  ben^  qu'ilfaut  repandre 
abondammmt  dans  cette  composition;  broyez  aussi  un 
gros  de  civette  avec  de  la  gomme  adragant,  detrempee 
avec  de  Veau  de  senteur  ;  melez  ensuite  le  tout  ensemble^ 
et  apres  en  avoir  charge  vos  gants  jusqu'd  trois  ^ois,  les 
avoir  laissk  secher  svffisamment^  les  avoir  froltes  et  re- 
dressks^  donnez  leur  encore,  avant  de  les  serrer  deux  ou 
trois  jours  dtfieurs. 

Autre  composition  pour  six  douzaines  de  Gants  de 
Franchipanne. 

Purgez  en  dernier  lieu  dans  teem  d^ange  six  dou- 
zaines de  peaux  de  chevrotin  bien  choisies,  mettez 
les  dans  le  parjumoir  apres  les  avoir  laissS  secher; 
brulez  ensuite  sous  ces  memes  peaux,  un  peu  lentement 
quatre  onces  de  marc  de  bonne  eau  dange^  apres  quoi 
vous  pourrez  Us  charger  de  la  composition  qui  suit. 
EUe  consiste  a  prendre  vingt  grains  de  civette^  une  demi- 
once  de  benjoin  en  larmes^  un  demi-gros  d'eunbre  et 
auiant  de  muse,  broyez  le  tout  sur  le  marbre  avec  de 
rhuHe de  ben;  broyez  ensuite  les  terres  qui  doiventfaire 
prendre  a  vos  Gants  la  couleur  de  Franchipanne,  et  ks 
ayant  mdSes  avec  votre  composition,  broyez  de  nouveau 
le  tout  enMemJbie;  apres  y  avoir  ajoutk  unpeu  de  gomme, 
vous  verserez  aussi  a  egaies  parties  et  selon  le  quantite 
qui  vous  paroitra  necessaire,  de  Veau  de  rose  et  de  celU 
de  fleur  d* orange  pour  augmenter  votre  composition: 
cda  fait  vous  en  couvrirez  vos  Gants :  vous  observerez 
de  Us  eUndre  dans  une  chambre  peu  airtcy  et  de  Us 


frotter  el  renformer  Slant  aecs,pour  Us  disposer  d  rtceooir 
la  gomme  suivante. 

The  receipt  for  this  gum  we  need  not  transcribe ; 
but  soon  after  we  find  this  Ocaigne  de  Franchipanne.     , 

FaUes  bouiUir  du  santal  rouge,  dans  teUe  quantiti 
qu'U  vous  plaira^  d'huiU  de  benparfumke.  And  also  a 
Couleur  de  Franchipanne.  Beauooup  de  rouge,  trois  fois 
auiant  de  jaune,  et  peu  de  terre  a  ombre.  Moreover 
there  is  a  hair  powder  under  the  same  name. 

FRANION,  Mr.  Todd,  Spenser,  vol.  iii.  p.  283, 
quotes  fix>m  Heywood's  Edward  IV.  "He's  a  frank 
franion,  a  merry  companion,"  &c.  And  it  may  be 
from  the  A.  S.  freon,  a  friend. 

But, 

Viyfrmwm,  I  tell  yoa  this  ooe  thing, 
If  you  disclose  this,  I  wyll  devise  such  a  way, 
That  whilst  thou  liTest  tboii  shalt  remember  this  day. 

Bdwarda,    Damon  and  PtMat. 
First,  by  her  side  did  sit  the  bold  Sansloy, 

Fit  mite  for  such  a  mincing  minion, 
Who  in  her  looseness  took  exceeding  joy ; 
Might  not  be  found  a  franker /romofi 
Of  her  lewd  parts  to  mike  companion. 

Spenter.    Faerie  Queene,  book  il  can.  2. 

FRANK,  Nummus  Frandcus :  a  Frank  or  French 
coin. 

Dan  John,  I  say,  lene  me  this  hundred  /ranke$; 
Parde  I  wol  not  £ulle  you  my  thankes, 
If  that  you  list  to  do  that  I  yon  pray. 

Chaucer.    7%e  ShipmannetTaie,v.l3U7. 

But  in  London,  and  in  the  diocese  was  gathered  a  tune  of  gold, 
and  in  the  whole  realroe  of  England  wss  gathered  xxv.  c.  m./ranke$ 
which  makes  in  English  money  cclxxvii.  m.  vii.  c.  Uxvil  p. 
Bamei.     Worket,  fol.  193.    A  Suppiioaiwn  to  King  Henry  nil 

Frank,  an  ancient  French  Coin,  both  of  gold  and 
silver ;  the  gold  Franc  was  worth  a  little  more  than  Uie 

§  olden   Crown,   the   silver  one-third   of  the  golden, 
ince  the   Revolution   it  has  become   an  imaginary 
money  c:  20  soU  or  1  livre,  about  lO^d.  English. 


FAAN. 

GIPANE. 

FRANK. 


Frank,  v. 
Frank,  n. 
Frank,  adj. 
Fra^nklt, 

Fra'nkness, 
Frank-chasb. 


")  See  Franchise.  Fr.  franc.  Cot- 
grave  thus  fully  explains  the  usages 
.of  the  adj.  Franc,  m.  franche,  f. ; 
^'' frank,  free;  at  liberty;  subject 
unto  no  man  ;  exempt  from  subsi- 
J  dies,  duties  or  services ;  also,^a7iAr, 
liberal,  bountiful,  courteous,  grradous ;  also,  valiant, 
hardy,  bold,  courageous ;  also,  plain,  round,  open- 
hearted  ;  sincere,  honest* 

To  frank;  to  free,  sc.  letters  or  other  things  from 
payment  of  postage  or  other  charge. 
A  frank;  a  letter,  &c.  so  freed. 

This  is  that  John,  whom  Malachias  vnder  Heliu  name  (whome  he 
folowed  in  austeritie  and  hardenesse  of  lyuyng,  and  apparell,  whome 
he  folowed  also  in  franke  reprouyng  of  kinges)  prophecied  hefore, 
should  come  helbre  that  Christe  dyd  come. 

tlJoB.    Matthew,  ch.  xi.  foL  49. 

He  bounde  Kinge  Henr^  the  Seconde  of  Englande  (^excusing  nim- 
selfe  of  the  death  of  Thomas)  y*  his  subiecies  should  franUye  & 
freely  appeale  fro  him  to  the  court  of  Rome. 

Bale.    Pageant  of  Popet,  book  t.  foL  101. 

Andy*  all  men  of  warre  should  franekly  departe  out  of  the  citie 
and  none  ther  to  remayne,  but  artificers  and  merchauntes. 

HaU.    Henry  FIL     TkefifthYert. 
But  after  the  death  of  Clytus,  sll  the  libertie  and  frankneti  of 
speache  being  taken  away,  theye  seemed  to  agree  with  their  counte- 
naunces,  as  with  the  most  apt  instrument  to  declare  the  consent  of 
the  minde.  Brende.    Quintiui  CurtiuM,  book  viii.  foL  221. 

Aye  franke  shepheard,  how  been  thy  verses  meint 
With  dolefull  pleasance,  so  as  I  ne  wotte, 
Whether  rejoyce  or  weepe  for  great  coostramtt 

Speneer.    ShephertPt  Calendar.    December, 
282 
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FRANK. 


FIUNK. 


The  forest «  the  moH  noble  of  ■«,  for  it  is  a  firanekite  of  so 
princely  a  tenure,  that  according  to  our  laws  none  but  the  King  can 
have  a  forest;  if  he  chance  to  pass  one  over  to  a  subject,  'tis  no  more 
forest,  h^ifrank-ehase,  ,*   v    i  • 

^  Howell,    Utter  16.  book  iv. 

And  sweet  Loue  gentle  fits  amongst  them  throwes^ 
Without  fel  rancour,  or  foul  iealousie  ; 

Frankly  each  paramour  his  leman  knows, 
Each  bird  his  mate,  ne  any  does  enuie 
Their  goodly  meriment,  and  gay  felicitie. 

Speiuer,    Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  6. 

When  he  was  fully  determined  to  chastise  the  Mamertines  sharply 
and  to  proceed  against  them  in  all  rigor,  for  that  they  had  rebelled, 
the  said  Sthenon  stept  unto  him,  and  \hu»/rtmkif  spake. 

HoUand.    Phdmrch,  iol  304. 

One  of  the  principall  and  chiefe  cittizens,  named  Polyneus,  made 
an  oration  unto  them  all,  ^th /hmkne$9e  of  speach  enough,  tending 
unto  libertie,  and  yet  seisoned  with  modestie  and  moderation,  in  this 

Id.    LiviM,  foL  523. 


Have  not  your/Vaidb  and  dutiful  expressions,  that  cheerfulness  and 
vivacity  in  your  looks,  rendered  it  much  more  acceptible,  much  more 
yaluable. 

ParUamefUiuy  Hixtory.     Charlee  11.     Atmo   1660.     The  L^rd 
GianceUor^t  Speech. 

Gazettes  sent  gratis,  down  nd/rattk'df 
For  which  thy  patron's  weekly  thank*d. 

Pope.    Jmiiatiom  of  Engliah  Poeti,  Dr.  Swi/I. 

Reserve  with  frankneUf  art  with  truth  ally'd, 
Courage  with  softness,  modesty  with  pride. 

Id.    Moral  Eteays.    Epiatle  2.     To  a  Lady. 

The  jury  find,  that  the  defendants,  and  their  ancestors  had  view  of 
froMA^plei^e. 

State  TriaU.     Charlet  II.    Anno  1682.     The  Kwg  and  the  City  of 
London. 

Hence  if  we  examine  the  history  of  mankind,  we  shall  see,  that 
the  founders  of  empires  and  false  religions,  which  the  srtists  con- 
trived should  support  one  another,  were  frank  enthusiasts :  But,  at 
the  same  time,  sufficient  masters  of  themselves,  to  turn,  with  proper 
address,  that  spirit  which  they  had  catched  and  communicated,  to  the 
advancement  of  their  proper  schemes. 

Warburton.     Sermon  6.  vol.  ix.  p.  136. 

Cicero  frankly  used  the  liberty,  which  this  consul's  behaviour 
allow'd  him,  of  delivering  his  sentiments  without  any  reserve ;  giving 
Fiso  himself  no  quarter,  but  exposing  every  thing  that  he  did  and 
said  in  favor  of  Clodius. 

Middkton.     Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  sec.  5.  p.  266. 

He  [Verrio]  was  expensive,  and  kept  a  great  table,  and  often 
pressed  the  king  for  money  with  a  freedom  whicd  his  majesty's  own 
frankneet  indulged. 

Walpole,    Anecdotee  of  Paintings  vol.  iii.  p.  64. 

Its  original  \jk.  the  Court  Leet,  or  View  of  Frank-pledge']  was  to 
view  a^t  frank-pledget,\h^i  is,  i\ie freemen  within  the  liberty;  who, 
(we  mav  remember)  according  to  the  institution  of  the  Great  Alfred, 
were  all  mutually  pledget  for  the  good  behaviour  of  each  other. 

Blaekttone,     Commentaries,  book  iv.  ch.  xix. 

Frank,  or  Franc,  in  Law^  a  term  literally  signifying 
free  and  open,  or  exempt  from  public  impositions  and 
charges.  Frank  is  much  used  in  ancient  customs  and 
tenures,  where  it  receives  various  modifications  and 
meaning^  according  to  the  words  it  is  combined  with, 
as 

Frank  Allen,  or  Allodium^  is  a  land,  tenement,  or 
demesne  that  is  not  held  of  any  superior  Lord. 

Frank  Almoion,  or  Libera  Eleemosyna,  or  Free- 
alms,  is  a  tenure  of  lands  or  tenements  bestowed  on 
such  people  as  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  God, 
in  pure  and  perpetual  alms ;  or  it  is  a  tenure  whereby 
a  Religious  Corporation  aggregate,  or  sole,  holdeth 
lands  of  the  donor  to  them  and  their  successors  for 
ever ;  whence  the  Feoffors,  or  givers,  cannot  demand 


any  terrestrial  service  so  long  as  the  land  remains  in  FRANK, 
the  hands  of  the  Feoffees.  The  service  which  the  v«^v^i»/ 
Feoffees  were  bound  to  render,  was  to  pray  for  the  souls 
of  the  Donor  and  his  heirs,  dead  or  alive ;  and  therefore 
they  do  no  fealty,  (which  is  incident  to  all  other  ser» 
vices  but  this,)  because  this  divine  service  was  of  a  more 
exalted  nature.  By  this  tenure  all  the  ancient  Monas- 
teries and  Religious  Houses  held  their  lands,  and  by 
this  the  Parodiial  Clergy  and  many  Ecclesiastical 
Foundations  still  hold  them.  It  is  an  old  Saxon  tenure, 
and  was  continued  afler  the  Norman  Conquest,  on 
account  of  the  respect  shown  to  Religion  in  ancient 
times ;  and  for  this  reason  Tenants  in  Frank  Almoign 
were  discharged  of  all  other  services  except  the  irinoda 
TiecasiUu,  of  repairing  the  highways,  building  castles, 
and  repelling  invasions :  and  this  tenure  is  distinct 
from  all  others,  being  not  in  the  least  Feodal  but 
merely  Spiritual ;  for  if  the  service  be  neglected  the 
Law  gives  no  remedy  to  the  Lord  of  whom  the  lands 
are  holden,  but  merely  a  complaint  to  the  Ordinary  or 
Visitor  to  correct  it.  Britton  mentions  another  kind  of 
land  given  in  alms,  but  not  Free-alms,  the  Tenants 
being  tied  in  certain  services  to  the  Feoffor,  as  singing 
Masses,  distributing  money  in  Alms ;  for  this,  if  not  per- 
formed, the  Lord  might  distrain  without  complaint  to 
the  Visitor.  This  tenure  cannot  at  this  day  be  created 
unless  by  the  Crown,  as  since  the  Statute  of  quia 
emptores,  18  Edward  L,  none  but  the  King  can  give 
lands  to  be  holden  by  it.  Bracton,  ii.  5  and  10; 
Fitzherbert,  Nat.  Brev.  fol.  211  ;  Britton,  66.  n.  5. 

Frank  Bank,  Francus  Bancus,  Free  Bench,  a  custom 
whereby  a  Widow,  being  espoused  as  a  Virgin,  hath  for 
a  dower  her  husband's  copyhold  lands  after  his  de- 
cease. Bracton,  iv.  6.  13.  n.  2  ;  Fitzherbert,  Nat.  Breo. 
f.  160.  Cowell,  in  his  Interpreter,  mentions  a  humour- 
ous Berkshire  custom  connected  with  this  privilege, 
which  it  is  said  was  observed  also  in  the  Manor  of  Torre, 
in  Devonshire,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  fFest.  It  has 
furnished  two  amusing  papers  in  the  Spectator,  (614. 
623.)  "  At  East  and  West  Enbome,  in  the  County  of 
Berks,  if  a  Customary  Tenant  die,  the  Widow  shall  have 
what  the  Law  calls  her  Free  Bench  in  all  his  Copyhold 
land,  dum  sola  et  casta  fuerit ;  that  is,  while  she  lives 
single  and  chaste,  but  if  she  commits  incontinency  she 
forfeits  her  estate:  yet  if  she  will  come  into  Court 
riding  backward  upon  a  Black  Ram,  with  his  tail  in 
her  hand,  and  say  the  words  following,  the  Steward  is 
bound  by  the  Custom  to  readmit  her  to  her  Free  Bench* 

**  Here  I  am, 

Riding  upon  a  Black  Ram  *, 
Like  a  Whore  as  I  am ; 
And  for  my  Crincum  Craucum 
I  have  lost  niy  Bincum  Bancum, 
And  for  my  Tairs  game 
Have  done  this  worldly  shame, 
Therefore  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Steward,  let  me  have  my  land  again." 

Frank  Chase  denotes  liberty  of  Free  Chase,  on  ac- 
count of  which  men,  though  they  have  land  of  their 
own  witliin  the  compass  of  a  Chase,  are  forbidden  to 
cut  down  wood  without  the  view  of  the  Forester  though 
it  be  their  own  demesne.    Crompton,  JurisdicL  f.  187. 

Frank  Fee,  Feudum  Francum,  that  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  King  or  Lord  of  the  Manor  being  ancient 
demesne  of  the  Crown.     Brooke,  n.  32, 

Lands  held  in  Frank  Fee  were  exempted  from  all  ser- 
vices except  homage,  in  contradistinction  to  that  in  the 
Tenants'  hands  which  is  only  ancient  demesne. 

Frank  Ferme,  Firma  Libera,  lands  or  tenemeDti 
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fHvvK.    wherein  the  nature  of  the  Fee  is  changed  by  feoffinent 
-^,/--^  fr«m  Knight's  service  to  a  certain  j^rly  service,  and 
whence  no  service  except  that  contained  in  the  feoffment 
can  be  demanded     Britton,  66.  n.  3. 

Frank  Fold  is  where  the  Lord  hath  the  benefit  of 
folding  his  Tenants*  sheep  within  his  Manor  for 
manuring  his  land. 

Frank  Law,  Franca  Lex,  He  who  for  any  ofience 
loseth  his  Frank  Law  falls  into  many  mischief;  he 
cannot  be  impanelled  upofc  any  jury  or  assise,  or  other- 
wise used  in  testifying  Truth.  He  may  not  approach 
the  King's  Court  in  person,  or  otherwise  than  by  Attor- 
ney. His  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  must  be  seised 
into  the  King's  hands,  and  his  lands  estreated,  his  trees 
rooted  up,  and  his  body  committed  to  prison.  Cromp- 
ton.  Just.  Pac,  f.  156,  b.,  where  are  cited  The  Book  of 
Assises,  f.  59;  Conspiracies  f.  11;  24  Edward  III. 
f.  34. 

Frank  Marriage,  Liherum  Maritagium,  is  a  tenure 
in  tail  special,  whereby  lands  and  tenements  are  held 
to  a  person  and  his  wife  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies, 
free  from  the  performance  of  fealty  to  the  Donor  until 
the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity  between  the  issues 
of  the  Donor  and  Donee,  reckoning  the  Donee  in  tlie 
first  degree,  his  heir  in  the  second,  the  heir  of  him  in 
tlie  third,  and  his  again  in  the  fourth ;  but  aflerwards 
the  same  lands  to  become  subject  to  all  the  former  ser- 
vices, as  being  then  supposed  to  revert  to  the  Lord  for 
want  of  heirs.  Glanville,  vii.  18  ;  Bracton,  ii.  7.  4  ; 
Fleta,  iii.  11. 

Frank  Pledge,  Franci  Plegiumy  called  also  Frt- 
burgh.  Sax.  Frich,  pax,  Borge,  Jld^ussor,  signifies  a 
Pledge  or  surety  for  the  behaviour  of  a  Freeman.     The 
ancient  cuistom  of  England,  borrowed  from  the  Lom- 
bards, for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  was,  that 
every  free-born  man  at  14  years  of  age  (Religious  per- 
sons. Clerks,  Knights,  and  their  eldest  sons  excepted) 
should  find  surety  for  his  truth  towards  the  King  and 
bis  subjects,  or  else  to  be  kept  in  prison.     Accordingly 
a  number  of  neighbours  became  interchangeably  bound 
for  each  other,  to  see  each  man  of  their  Pledge  forth- 
coming at  all  times,  or  to  answer  for  the  offence  com- 
mitted by  any  one  gone  away ;  so  that  whenever  one 
ofiended  it  was  presently  inquired  in  what  Pledge  he 
was,  and  then  those  of  that  Pledge  either  brought  him 
forth  within  31  days  to  his  answer,  or  they  satisfied  for 
bis  ofience.    This  custom  was  called  FrarJc  Pledge,  and 
the  circuit  extended  to,  Decenna,  because  it  usually 
consisted   of  ten  households,   and   every  person   thus 
bound  for  himself  and  neighbour  was  called  a  Decen- 
nier.     The  Sheriffs  at  each  County  Court  used  to  take 
the  oaths  of  persons  when  they  attained  14  years,  and 
see  them  settled  in  some  Decenna  ;  this  branch  of  the 
Sheriffs'  duty  was  called  visas  Franci  Plegii,  mew  of 
Frank  Pledge.     Lambard,  Laws  of  King  Edward,  f, 
143  ;   Fleta,  i.  47,  ii.  52;  Bracton,  iii.  2.  10  3  Powell, 
Treatise  on  Antiquities,  Sfc.  of  the  Ancient  Courts  of, 
Leeiy  or  Franck  Pledges,  1642 ;  Granville  Sharp,  Ac- 
count of  the  Constitutional  English  Polity  of  Congre- 
gational Courts,  more  particularly  of  the  great  Annual 
Court  of  the  People,  called  Frankpledge,  1786. 

Spelman  makes  a  difference  between  Friburg,  libera 
tecuritas^  and  Frithburg,  pacis  securitas. 
Frank,  f.  "I  "  Fr.^a/ic;  a^an^or  stye,  tofeed 
Frank,  adj,  >and  fatten  hogs  in.**  Cotgrave.  A 
FjULNtL-rED.  J  frank  orfranch,  a  place  where  animals 
sse,  freely  led,  liberaliter  saginantur.    To  frank  fowl^ 
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to  stuff  or  cram  fowl ;  fh)m  the  uoun,  frank,  free,  a,  rf. 
birds  freely  fed.     Skinner. 

And  when  they  were  onts /ranke  and  fatte,  they  stode  up  together 
proudelye  agayost  the  Lorde  and  his  worde. 

Bale,    Iwutffe,  part  i.  rig.  Q  2 

I  behelde  in  a  vysion  the  horses, /ronAe,  fatt  and  fearce. 

Id.    lb.  sig  R  4. 

So  that  the  commons  doe  feed  and  /ranke  up,  even  for  the  shambles 
and  butcher's  knife,  the  fauters  and  maintainers  of  their  weale  and 
l»*»^«-  HoUmd.    Z4WM,  fol.  228. 

After  (I  say)  they  had  been  hardened  and  made  more  fell  by  so 
many  travailes  and  dangerous  adventures,  they  were  received  in  ihe 
end  within  such  a  land  as,  through  the  aboundance  of  all  good  Ihinirs, 
might  feed  Mnd/ranke  them  up.  Jd,    /A  fd.  993. 

Swine  will  be  well  fat  «nd  well  larded  in  sixtie  daies;  and  the 
rather,  if  before  you  begin  to  franAe  them  up,  they  be  kept  altoge- 
ther frdm  meat  three  daies.  Id.    Piinie,  vol.  i.  fol.  230. 

It  seemeth  to  Uke  his  juice  from  wood  putrified ;  which  sheweth, 
by  the  way,  that  wood  putrified  vieldeth  9, frank  moisture. 

Bacon.    Naturai  Hittoryf  Cent,  vi.  sec.  551. 

These  guests  of  his  fared  so  highly,  that  a  man  would  have  said 
they  had  beeDe/rafiAe./exf. 

HoUand.    Plinie,  vol.  ii.  fol.  480. 

Whereas  they  that  be  kepi  up  and  crammed  in  coupes^  cages, 
mewes,  and  bartons,  or  otherwise /raiiA-/e<i  and  fatted,  are  in  greater 
danger  to  faU  into  diseases.  Id.    Plutarch,  fol.  574. 

FRANKENIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Hexandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  CaryophyU 
le<B.  Generic  character:  calyx  five-clefl,  funnel-shaped ; 
corolla,  petals  five;  stigma  two  or  three  parted; 
capsule  one-celled,  three-valved. 

Seven  species,  herbs  or  small  shrubs,  natives  ot 
Europe  and  Africa,  and  one  species  of  America.  F. 
ItBvis  is  a  native  of  salt  marshes  on  the  Eastern  coast 
of  England.     Eng.  Bot.  205. 

FRANKFORT  ON  the  Maynb,  the  head  of  the  Free 
Cities  of  Germany,  and  the  permanent  seat  of  the  Ger- 
manic Diet,  is  situated  on  the  river  Mayne  about  20 
miles  above  its  conflux  with  the  Rhine,  and  in  that  part 
of  the  Circle  of  Franconia  called  the  Wetteraw :  it  is 
divided  by  the  river  into  two  parts,  connected  by  three 
stone  bridges ;  that  which  stretches  along  the  Northern 
bank  is  called  Frankfort  Proper,  and  contains  12 
wards ;  that  on  the  South  side  is  called  Saxenhausen, 
containing  two  wards.  Frankfort  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  finest  districts  in  Germany ;  it  was 
foimerly  fortified,  but  the  outworks  are  now  converted 
into  promenades  and  gardens.  Many  of  the  streets 
have,  from  their  antiquity,  a  mouldering  and  crazy  ap- 
pearance, the  houses  being  built  of  wood  and  the  upper 
stories  projecting.  The  modem  part  of  the  City,  how- 
ever, is  elegant  or  even  splendid  ;  the  principal  streets 
are  wide  and  adorned  with  numerous  Palaces;  the 
squares  are  four  in  number.  Frankfort  having  been 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Government,  many  of 
the  Princes  of  the  Empire  had  Palaces  within  it,  which 
are  now  converted  into  Hotels  or  divided  into  private 
dwellings  competent  for  the  reception  of  the  numerous 
Diplomatists  and  the  concourse  they  attract,  who  must  in 
future  take  up  their  residence  in  this  city.  Ambassadors 
from  each  of  the  States  reside  in  Frankfort,  and  the 
other  European  Potentates  have  Envoys  to  transact 
their  afiairs  with  the  general  Representatives  of  the 
country.  Thus  Frankfort  may  now  in  some  measure  be 
considered  the  Metropolis  of  Germany.  The  citizens 
of  Frankfort  were  among  the  first  who  embraced  the  Re- 
formation :  in  1525  they  demanded  the  free  exercise  of 
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FRANKFORT, 


FRANK-    their  Religion,  and  meeting  with  a  refusal  proceeded  to 
FORT,     depose  their  Magistrates  ;  the  sequel  of  the  struggle  was 
^— v-"*^  that  they  embraced  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  in  1530. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Religious  independence  so 
early  acquin^  by  this  City,  haa  been,  till  very  recently, 
guarded  by  a  zealous  intolerance  of  other  sects.     The 
established  Religion  is  the  Lutheran  ;  Calvinists  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  privileges  of  a  Burgess,  and  Catholics 
cannot  hold  the  lowest  office  connected  with  Govern- 
ment.     The   Lutherans  have   seven   Churches;    the 
Calvinists,  who  are  the  most  opulent  of  the  inhabitants, 
were  not  allowed  previous  to  the  year  1787  to  have  a 
place  of  worship  in  the  City,  but  were  obliged  to  go  to 
the  village  of  Brockenheim  at  the  distance  of  six  miles 
from  Frankfort :  they  have  at  present  two  Churches  ; 
the   Catholics   have   three.     The  Jews  were   always 
numerous  in  Frankfort,  where  they  endured  from  time  to 
time  the  most  cruel  persecutions,  as  the  populace  were 
impelled  by  bigotry  or  avarice.     They  were  formerly 
obliged  to  live  crowded  together  in  a  narrow  quarter  of 
the  city,  shut  in  at  both  ends  by  gates  which  were  regu- 
larly closed  at  night.;  since  1797,  however,  they  have  been 
at  liberty  to  settle  in  other  parts  of  the  Town,  and  enjoy 
that  precarious  freedom  which  is  conceded  more  from 
motives  of  interest  than  from  liberality  of  sentiment ; 
they  are  10,000  in  number,  and  have  two  Synagogues. 
The  principal  edifices  of  Frankfort  are  the  Church  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  the  work  of  King  Pepin,  or  more 
probably  of  Louis  the  Pious,  King  of  Germany,  who 
died  at  Frankfort  in  876 ;  in  the  Library  attached  to 
this  Church  is  a  valuable  collection  of  Manuscripts. 
The  Town  House,  or  Romer^  as  it  is  called  from  the 
citizen  to  whom  it  once  belonged,  is  a  huge  Gothic 
pile  divided   into  Public  Offices ;  in   it  is  preserved 
the  celebrated  Golden  Bull  of  Charles  IV.     The  Lu- 
theran Church  of  St.  Catherine  is  a  large  handsome 
building.    To  these  may  be  added  the  Imperial  Palace 
and  the  house  of  Alten  Limburg,  which  gives  its  name 
to  a  Society  of  Nobles,  fi*om  among  whom  some  of  the 
Magistrates  are  always  chosen.     The  commercial  acti- 
vity of  Frankfort  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  navigation 
of  the  two  great   rivers  the  Rhine   and   the  Mayne. 
This  City  was  the  great  mart  of  the  Book  trade  in  Ger- 
many before  Leipsic  was  fixed  on  for  that  purpose  ;  it 
is  still  the  seat  of  a  great  Printing  business.    The  two 
great  annual  Fairs,  which  draw  together  the  merchants 
and  the  productions  of  all  the  Countries  of  Europe,  com- 
mence, one  on  Easter  Tuesday,  the  other  in  the  middle 
of  September ;  each  Fair  lasts  three  weeks.  The  manu- 
factures of  Frankfort,  though  numerous,  are  not  exten- 
sive ;   silk,  velvet  and   cotton  stufis  are  its  principal 
productions ;  but  a  great  many  large  money  transac- 
tions centre  here,  and  it  is  one  of  the  points  from  which 
the  exchangres  of  the  currency  of  many  Countries  are  very 
much  influenced.     The  exports  of  Frankfort  are  wine, 
hemp,  madder,  flax,  seeds  of  all   sorts,  linen,  lace, 
tobacco,  sour-krout,  &c.     The  shops  are  well  stocked, 
and  the  inhabitants  live  in  a  splendid  style.    Education 
is  well  provided  for  by  academies  of  the  higher  order 
within  the  City,  and  parochial  schools  in  every  village. 
The  Government  is  an  Aristocracy  founded  on  the 
amount  of  property.     The  Magistrates  are  divided  into 
three  Benches  :  the  first,  consisting  of  14  Echevins,  is 
elected  from  the  nobility ;   the  second,  or  bench  of 
Councillors,  from  the  opulent  citizens  ;  and  the  third, 
is  composed  of  tradesmen  or  artificers.     The  first  two 
Benches  divide  between  them  all  matters  of  importance 


and  choose  annually  two  Burgomasters ;  to  the  last  frank. 
is  left  the  execution  of  all  matters  of  police.  fort 

The  population  of  the  whole  territory  of  Frankfort  is ' 
about  48,000,  of  which  number,  perhaps,  40,000  are 
inhabitants  of  the  City.  The  revenues  of  the  State  are 
between  70,000  and  J^80,000.  steriing ;  nearly  one-half 
of  this  sum  is  produced  by  the  Customs  and  excise,  the 
rest  is  raised  by  a  Property  Ux.  The  Public  debt 
amounts  to  ^^00,000.,  chiefly  caused  by  the  enormous 
contributions  imposed  by  the  French.  The  military 
force  is  one  battalion  of  300  men.  The  whole  extent  of 
the  territory  is  65,480  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
admirably  cultivated  on  the  garden  principle,  and  pro- 
duces the  best  of  fiiiits  and  culinary  vegetables.  Lati- 
tude bO""  r  4"  North,  longitude  8°  35'  45"  East 

Cogan's  Journey  on  the  Rhine ;  Russel's  Tour  in 
Germany, 

Frankfort  (Grand  Duchy  of)  the  name  of  a  petty 
Sovereignty  of  Germany  created  in  1806,  and  interrupt- 
ing for  a  short  time  the  long  enjoyed  independence  of 
the  City  from  which  it  took  its  name.  This  Principality 
was  formed  by  Buonaparte  in  favour  of  the  Arch-chan- 
cellor or  Elector  of  Mentz,  who  was  named  Prince 
Primate  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  His 
original  dominions  were  increased  by  the  addition  of 
some  neighbouring  territories,  and,  among  others,  of  the 
hitherto  free  City  of  Frankfort.  The  population  and 
extent  of  the  various  possessions  which  were  comprised 
within  the  Grand  Duchy  was,  in  1811,  as  follows: 
Square  miles.       Population. 

Aschaffenburg 880 86,000 

Wetzlar 22 4,983 

Frankfort 66  ...  .    52,000 

Fulda 946 90,000 

Hanau 462 60,000 


Total....    2376  292,983 

In  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  Grand  Duke  was 
deprived  of  his  States,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  secularized  Bishops  of  1803,  receiving  an  annual 
pension  of  100,000  florins  from  the  Sovereigns  who 
shared  his  possessions. 

Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  the  Capital  of  the  Middle 
Mark  of  Brandenburg,  in  Prussia.  It  has  no  walls,  but 
the  bridge  across  the  Oder  is  defended  by  a  Fort  It 
communicates  with  the  Baltic  by  the  M uhlrose  canal, 
and  has  a  considerable  trade,  which  is  chiefly  supported 
by  three  annual  Fairs,  and  by  the  exclusive  right  enjoyed 
by  this  Town  to  the  navigation  up  the  Oder  as  far  as 
Breslau.  The  number  of  boats  and  barges  employed 
on  the  canal  and  the  river  is  said  to  be  nearly  2000. 
Woollens,  silks,  leather,  and  earthenware,  are  the  chief 
manufactures  of  the  place.  The  principal  edifices 
are  the  Cathedral,  the  Bishop's  Palace,  two  Colleges 
and  several  hand.some  Churches ;  the  Bridge  is  s 
clumsy  wooden  structure,  loaded  on  the  parapets  with 
trunks  of  trees  and  huge  blocks  of  stone  to  prevent  i; 
from  being  raised  up  by  the  swelling  of  the  river.  Frank- 
fort formerly  derived  some  consequence  from  its  Uni- 
versity, which  was  founded  in  1506,  and  had  a  good 
Library  and  Medicinal  Garden ;  the  Professors  were 
partly  Lutheran,  partly  Calvinistic ;  but  the  union  of 
this  University  with  that  of  Breslau,  in  1810,  has 
considerably  diminished  the  importance  of  Frankfort. 
A  monument  erected  here  to  Leopold,  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  lost  his  life  in  endeavouring  to  save  some 
persons  during  tlie  inundations  in  1785,  is  deserving  of 
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FRANK-   notice.     Tlie  population  of  Frankfort,  including  the 
FORT,    suburbs,  Lebus,   and  Guleen.   amounts,  perhaps,   to 
-g^   15,000  persons. 
INCENSE      Ru8sePs  Tour  in  Germany. 

i,^  FRANKINCENSE,  Minshew  says,  Franke  in- 
cense^  Free  inceMe,  To  the  same  purport.  Skinner  and 
Junius.     Incemefredy  and  liberally  offered. 

Btgiitines  strowed  til  the  wayea  where  he  should  peise  with 
flowers  &  gftrlsnds,  and  set  suiters  of  siluer  on  both  sides  with  fi^dA- 
entmet  bnnuog  ypon  the  same,  and  all  other  kind  of  sweet  odours. 
Brende.     Qumtu$  Curtius,  )>ook  v.  fol.  103. 

The  tree  which  bcareth  y>«iiAtMc«irce,  hath  a  trunk  orbody  writheo 
about,  and  putteth  forth  boughs  and  branches,  like  for  all  the  world 
to  the  maple  of  Pontus.  ffoUand.    Ptimie,  voL  i.  fol.  366. 

All  sorts  of  trees  their  sev'ral  countries  know, 

Black  EboB  only  will  in  India  grow  ; 

And  od'rotts/rofiimeciije  on  the  Sabcsan  bough. 

Drydm,     HrgiL     Oeorgic  2.  v.  164. 

For  Edgar  ranks  him  first  in  his  high  favour, 
Loads  him  with  honours,  which  the  Earl  receives^ 
As  does  the  golden  cemer /hMniincente^ 
Only  to  spread  a  sacred  gale  of  blessbgs 
Around  on  all. 

Mamm,    Etfrtda, 

Herodotus  has  given  a  romantic  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Frankincense  (Xtpavwrhsi)  is  procured. 
Arabia,  he  says,  is  the  only  country  which  produces  it, 
and  it  is  obtained  by  burning  styrax,  a  gum  imported 
by  the  Phoenicians  into  Greece,  under  the  trees  which 
generate  it,  in  order  to  chase  away  innumerable  flying 
serpents  of  different  colours,  {xotxiXoi  ra  eSUea,  which 
Larcher  has  rendered  faultily,  ctespeces  differenta^) 
wbich  guard  their  boughs  and  yield  only  to  these 
fiimes.  (iii.  107.)  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  42)  very 
briefly  describes  the  tree  which  produces  Frankincense, 
and  in  another  place  (iii.  47)  he  explains  the  nature  of 
the  Serpents  to  which  Herodotus  had  given  wings, 
(vTOTTc/Mi.)  They  haunt,  he  says,  the  more  fragrant 
spots  of  Sabiea  in  vast  multitudes ;  oX  to  ftlv  XP^f^ 
^otiftKOvv  exovaij  fi,iJK09  he  a^iOafiaj^^  i^r^funa  ie  voiovV' 
rat  vaifTe\b)9  dv/aro,  datcvov^i  Be  TpoanjBwprev  xai  aXXo  ■ 
fteyoi  Xp99  tl'^o?. 

"  There  is  no  region  in  the  whole  world,"  says  Pliny, 
according  to  Holland,  (xii.  1 4 ;  Hardouin,  30,)  "  that 
bringeth  forth  Frankincense  but  Arabia,  and  yet  it  is 
not  to  be  found  in  all  parts  thereof;  but  in  that  quarter 
onely  of  the  Atramites.". ..."  The  quarter  wherever 
these  trees  doe  gprow,  is  lull  of  high  hils :  howbeit  goe 
dovntie  into  the  plaines  and  vallie  beneath,  yee  shall 
have  plentie  of  the  same  trees  which  come  up  of  their 
own  accord  and  were  never  planted."  The  neighbour- 
ing' Minaeans,  he  adds,  were  the  first  traffickers  in  this 
gum ;  whence  it  is  called  Minteum,  **  Setting  this 
people  of  the  Sabeans  aside,  there  be  no  Arabians  that 
see  an  Incense  Tree  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  another ; 
neither  are  all  these  permitted  to  have  a  sight  of  these 
Trees.  For  the  common  voice  is,  that  there  be  not 
above  3000  families  which  can  claim  and  challenge  by 
right  of  succession  that  priviledge  to  gather  Incense. 
And  therefore  all  the  race  of  them  is  called  Sacred 
and  Holy :  for  looke  when  they  goe  about  either  cutting 
and  slitting  the  Trees  or  gathering  the  Incense,  they 
must  not  that  day  come  near  a  woman,  nay,  they  must 
not  be  at  any  Funerals,  or  approach  a  dead  corps,  for 
being*  polluted.  By  which  religious  and  ceremonious 
observation,  the  price  is  raised  and  the  Incense  is  the 
dearer.  Some  say  that  these  people  have  equall  libertie 
in  commune,  to  goe  into  these  woods  for  their  commo- 


dities when  they  will :  but  others  aflirme  that  they  be  FRANK- 
divided  into  companies,  and  take  their  tume  by  yeare.  INCBNSE. 
As  concerning  the  Tree,  I  could  never  yet  know  any  ^^v^^ 
perfect  description  of  it."  We  need  not,  therefore, 
transcribe  the  imperfect  accounts  which  he  offers,  but 
we  pass  on  to  the  mode  of  gathering  (if  it  may  so  be 
called)  the  Frankincense.  The  trees  are  tapped  twice 
a  year,  once  at  the  beginning  of  the  dog  days ;  "  then 
they  cut  the  Tree  where  they  see  the  bark  to  be  fullest  of 
liquor,  and  where  they  perceive  it  to  be  thinnest  and 
strut  out  most.  They  make  a  gash  or  slit  onely  to  give 
more  libertie ;  but  nothing  doe  they  pare  or  cut  cleane 
away.  The  wound  or  incision  is  no  sooner  made,  but 
out  there  gusheth  a  fat  fome  or  froth  ;  this  soon  con- 
g^aleth  and  groweth  to  be  hard :  and  where  the  place 
will  give  them  leave,  they  receive  it  in  a  quilt  or  mat 
made  of  date  tree  twigs,  plaited  and  wound  round, 
one  within  another,  wicker  wise.  For  els  where,  the 
floor  all  about  is  paved  smooth  and  rammed  down 
hard.  The  former  way  is  the  better  to  gether  the  purer 
and  clearer  Frankincense  ;  but  that  which  falleth  upon 
the  bare  ground  proveth  the  weightier.  That  which 
remaineth  behind  and  sticketh  to  the  Tree,  is  pared  and 
scraped  off  with  knives,  or  such  like  yron  tooles ;  and 
therefore  no  marvel  if  it  be  full  of  shavings  of  the  barke. 
The  whole  wood  or  Forrest  is  divided  into  certaine 
portions,  and  every  man  knoweth  his  own  part :  nay, 
there  is  not  one  of  them  will  offer  wrong  unto  another 
and  encroach  upon  his  neighbours.  They  need  not  to 
set  any  keepers  for  to  looke  unto  those  Trees  that  be 
cut,  for  no  man  will  rob  from  his  fellow  if  he  might,  so 
just  and  true  they  be  in  Arabia.  But,  believe  me,  at 
Alexandria  where  Frankincense  is  tried,  refined,  and 
made  fbr  sale,  men  cannot  looke  surely  ynough  to  their 
shops  and  workhouses,  but  they  will  be  robbed.  The 
workman  that  is  employed  about  it,  is  all  naked,  save 
that  he  hath  a  pair  of  trouses  or  breeches,  and  these 
are  sewed  up  and  sealed  too,  for  feare  of  thrusting  any 
into  them.  Hood  winked  he  is,  sure  ynough,  for  seeing 
the  way  too  and  fro,  and  hath  a  thicke  coife  or  maske 
about  his  head,  for  doubt  that  he  should  bestow  any 
in  mouth  or  eares.  And  when  these  workmen  bee  let 
forth  againe,  they  bee  stripped  Starke  naked  as  ever 
they  were  borne,  and  sent  away."  A  similar  jea- 
lous watch  is  exercised  in  our  own  days  over  the 
unhappy  slaves  who  toil  in  diamond  mines. 

The  Incense  extracted  in  summer  is  lefl  under  the 
Trees  till  autumn,  this  is  the  most  pure,  clear,  and  white. 
In  winter  the  bark  is  cut  again,  and  allowed  to  run  till 
Spring.  '*  This  cometh  forth  red,  and  is  nothing  com- 
parable to  the  former.  The  better  is  called  Carpheoium, 

the  worse  Dathiathumr **  That  which  is  round  like 

unto  a  drop,  and  so  hangeth,  we  call  the  male  Incense^ 
(masculum^  'VWg,  Ec,  viii.  65,)  whereas  in  other  things 
lightly  we  name  no  male,  but  where  there  is  a  female. 
But  folke  have  a  religious  ceremonie  in  it,  not  to  use 
so  much  as  the  tearme  of  the  other  sexe  in  giving 
denomination  to  Frankincense."  Holland's  next  para- 
graph is  a  specimen  of  that  which  he  considers  expla- 
natory paraphrase.  Pliny  is  concise,  Prtecipua  autem 
gratia  est  mammoso,  cum  hterente  lacrymd  priore  alia 
miscuit  •c.  Not  so  the  translator,  "  In  very  truth, 
that  is  held  for  the  cheefe  and  best  simply  which  is 
fashioned  like  to  the  nipples  or  teats  that  give  milke, 
standing  thicke  one  by  another,  to  wit,  when  the  former 
drop  that  distilled  hath  another  presently  followeth 
after,  and  so  consequently  more  unto  them  and  they 
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FRANK-   all  ieeme  to  hang  together  like  tcigs," "  When  it  is 

INCENSE,  gathered  in  this  sort  the  Greekes  use  to  call  it  Stagonias 
^"'•"v*^^  and  Atomua ;  as  for  the  small  crums  or  fragments 
which  fall  off  by  shaking  we  called  Manna,  (i.  e. 
Thuru.)  And  yet  there  be  found  at  this  day  drops  of 
Incense  that  weigh  the  third  part  of  a  pound,  that  is  to 
say,  about  39  Roman  deniers.'' 

What  remains  in  Pliny,  though  not  connected  with 
the  Natural  History  of  Frankincense,  is  so  curious  an 
illustration  of  ancient  revenue,  that  we  must  cite  it 
entire.  We  may  perceive  from  it  that  much  earlier 
times  than  our  own  have  complained  of  the  burdensome 
restrictions  imposed  on  Trade,  and  have  groaned  under 
the  most  odious  of  all  legal  exactions,  those  collected 
by  Douanien,  "  When  the  Incense  is  gathered  (as  is 
before  said)  conveighed  it  is  to  Sabota,  upon  cammels' 
backs,  and  at  one  gate  (set  open  for  that  purpose)  is  it 
brought  unto  the  citie.  For  by  law  forbidden  it  is 
upon  paine  of  death  to  take  any  other  way,  which  done, 
the  Priests  then  of  the  God  whom  they  call  SahU,  take 
the  disme  or  tenth  part  of  the  Incense  by.  measure  and 
not  by  weight,  and  set  it  apart  for  that  God.  Neither 
is  it  lawful  fof  any  man  to  buy  or  sell  before  that  dutie 
be  paiedy  which  serveth  afterwards  to  support  certain 
public  expenses  of  the  citie.  For  all  strangers  and 
travellers  within  the  compasse  of  certaine  dales  journey, 
if  they  come  to  the  citie,  are  courteously  received  and 
liberally  entertained,  at  the  cost  and  charges  of  the  said 
,  God  Sahis.  Carried  forth  of  this  countrie  it  cannot  be, 
but  through  the  Gebanites,  and  therefore  there  is  a 
custom  paied  unto  their  King.  The  head  citie  of  that 
kingdom,  Thomna,  is  from  Gaza,  (the  next  post-towne 
in  JudsBa,  toward  our  coast)  seven  and  twentie  miles 
fourescore  times  told,  and  this  way  is  divided  into 
threescore  and  two  dales  journies  by  cammels.  More- 
over, besides  the  tythe  before  said,  there  be  certaine 
measures' bestowed  upon  the  Priests  to  their  own  use, 
and  others  likewise  to  the  King's  Secretaries  and  Scribes. 
And  not  only  these  have  a  share,  but  also  the  Keepers, 
Sextons,  and  Wardens  of  the  Temple,  the  Squires  of  the 
body,  the  Guard  and  Pensioners,  the  King's  Officers,  the 
Porters,  Groomes,  and  other  servitours,  pile  and  poll, 
and  every  one  hath  a  snatch."  (Here  again  Holland 
wantons  in  paraphrase;  the  original  words  are,  sed 
prater  hos  et  custudes,  tatdliletque  et  ostiarii,  et  minislri 
populantur.)  "  Moreover  all  the  way  as  they  travel  1, 
in  one  place  they  pay  for  their  water,  in  another  for 
fodder  and  provender,  or  els  for  their  lodging  and  stable- 
roume,  and  every  where  for  one  thjng  or  other  they  pay 
toll :  so  as  the  charge  of  every  camell  from  thence  to 
the  sea  upon  our  coast,  cometh  to  688  deniers ;  and  yet 
we  are  not  come  to  the  end  of  paiments.  For  our 
Publicans  and  Customers  also  belonging  unto  our  Em- 
pire, must  have  a  fleece  for  their  part ;  and  therefore  a 
pound  of  the  best  Incense  will  cost  1 6  deniers,  of  the 
second  15,  and  the  third  14.  With  us  it  is  mingled 
and  sophisticated  with  parcels  of  a  white  kind  of  rusin, 
which  is  very  like  unto  it,  but  the  fraud  is  soone  found, 
by  the  meanes  above  specified,  (edore,  colore,  pondere, 
giistu,  igne,  31.)  The  best  Incense  is  tried  and  known 
by  these  markes,  vtz.  if  it  be  white,  large,  brittle,  and 
easie  to  take  a  flame  when  it  come  neare  a  coale  of  Are ; 
last  of  all,  if  it  will  not  abide  the  dent  of  the  tooth,  but 
flie  in  peeces  and  crumble  sooner  than  suffer  the  teeth 
to  enter  into  it." 

One  use  of  Frankincense  mentioned  by  Pliny  is  as  an 
antidote  to  hemlock,  (xxi.  82.)     It  is  also  medically 


employed  in  the  following  prescription :  "  there  is  not  a  frank* 
more  soveraigne  thing  in  the  world  for  to  remove  the  INCLNsb 
cataract  and  dispatch  the  mists  and  cloudie  film  that  pni7p», 
dim  the  eies,  than  to  bume  and  calcine  a  viper  alive  m  a    y^i^ 
new  earthen  pot  never  occupied  before,  putting  thereto  v^    J. 
of  the  juice  of  fenell  the  measure  of  one  cyath,  and  some 
corns  or  crums  of  olibanum  or  Frankincense,  and  this 
medicine  is  commonly  called  Echion*'  (Holland, xxix.vi. 
Hardouin,  38.) 

The  Frankincense  of  modem  commerce  {olibanum) 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  the  Libanut 
Thurifera,  It  is  chiefly  imported  from  the  mountainous 
parts  of  central  India,  and  the  Levant,  in  brittle  trans- 
parent  masses,  usually  about  the  size  of  a  chestnut,  of  a 
brownish  yellow  colour,  inclining  through  age  to  red, 
and  of  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  used  medicinally  in  various 
fluxes ;  as  a  carminative  ;  in  hysteric  complaints,  and 
externally  as  a  corroborative  plaster.  Contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  Ancients,  so  expressly  mentioned  by  Pliny 
above,  the  modems  designate  the  largest  masses  as 
Thus  fcemininum^  and  this  is  probably  the  pure  gum  of 
the  Pinua  Abies,  or  Norway  Spruce  Fir,  which  is  also  a 
native  of  the  East,  particularly  of  China  and  Japan,  not 
obtained  by  incision,  but  exsuding  spontaneously ;  that 
obtained  by  incision  being  coarser  and  less  fragrant. 

Dr.  F.  Hamilton,  however,  ina  MSS.  Account  of  the 
Shahabad  Country,  thinks  that  the  olibanum  we  import, 
is  not  the  product  of  the  Libanus  Thurifera^  but  of  a 
thorny  bush,  a  species  ofAmyris;  and  the  reason  he 
gives,  is  that  he  was  never  able  to  learn  that  the  Hindus 
used  the  resin  of  the  Libanus  Thurifera  as  an  incense. 

FRANKLANDIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Tetrandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Proteacea. 
Generic  character :  corolla  salver-shaped ;  border  deeply 
four-cleft,  segments  deciduous,  tube  permanent ;  anthers 
adhering  to  the  tube,  nectariferous  glands  united  into  a 
cylinder. 

One  .species,  F,  fucifolia^  a  shmb,  native  of  New 
Holland. 

FRANKLIN,  from  frank,  q.  v.  Skinner  says,  Libertw, 
libertinus,  municeps.  And  Spelman,  Qui  libera  tend, 
libertus,  municeps.  See  the  Quotation  from  Gregor's 
Fortescue, 

Was  mad  an  ojmr  statute,  ^at  noo  erle  do  baroun, 
No  o^er  lorde  stoiite,  ne  fraunkeieyn  of  toun, 
TiJle  holy  kirke  salle  gyue  tenement,  rent  no  lend, 
Fro  ^o  ^at  now  lyue  in  to  ^e  dedis  bond. 
Without  leue  of  ^e  kyngi  or  of  his  consaile. 

R.  Brwme,  p.  239. 

For  shold  DO  clerk  be  crouned.  bote  yf  he  f  come  were 
Of/ranilena  djid  freemen. 

Pien  Phukman,     Fuum,  p.  78. 

Xfranketein  was  io  this  compagnie  ; 
White  was  his  herd,  as  is  the  da^esie. 
Of  his  complexion  he  was  saogum. 

Chaucer.     7%e  Proloffue,  y.  333. 

Where  them  does  meet  tifiranklin  faire  and  free, 
And  entertaines  with  comel^r  courteous  glee 
His  name  was  Zele,  that  him  right  well  bee  ime. 

^         Speauer.     Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  10. 

No/raM^/in  carving  of  a  chine 
At  Christide,  ever  look'd  so  fine. 

Sonurvi/e,     The  Officious  Me§aenger, 

Kneland  is  so  thick  spread  and  filled  with  rich  and  landed  men, 
that  there  is  scarce  a  small  village  io  which  you  may  not  find  i 
knight,  an  esquire,  or  some  substantial  householder,  commoDly  called, 
Kfranklf>yne ;  all  men  of  considerable  estates. 

Forte§cue.     De  Laudihut,  L,  A.  by  Gre^for^  ch.  nix. 

Franc  HiLANus,     Fraunclein     is    explained    by 
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mtfOnu  Da  Cange  Uberi  tenau,  in  opposltloii  to  tenem  in  vUle- 
WfUS.  nagio. 

frL  ^«>™  tlie  passaffe  cited  al)Ove  from  Spenser,  Arch- 
TERNAL.  ^^^^^  Nares  concludes,  that  in  the  days  of  Elisabeth 
v^y^  the  Franklin  was  considered  a  kind  of  waiting  gentle- 
man or  groom  of  the  Chambers.  In  earlier  days,  as  is 
evident  from  Chaucer,  he  was  a  much  greater  man.  He 
is  'described  as  a  rich  and  luxurious  Gentleman,  the 
diief  man  at  the  Sessions,  who  had  been  Sheriff,  and 
frequently  Knight  of  the  Shire. 

FRANSERIA,  in  Botan^^  a  genus  of  the  class 
Monoecia^  order  PeiUandria.  Generic  character :  male 
flower,  common  calyx  one-leav«d,  many-toothed; 
corolla,  one  petal,  tubular,  five-toothed;  receptacle 
naked:  female  flower,  calyx  many-leaved;  corolla 
none  ;  styles  four ;  drupe  di^,  fbur-celled,  bristly.  . 
Two  species,  natives  of  SouUi  America.  Persoon. 
FRANTICK,  see  Frenzy. 

FRAPE,  "1  Heame  says,  Prape^  clutter,  burly 
Fra'pler,  >burly,  aid,  from  the  French  frappSt 
Fra'pling.  J  struck,  knockt,  rapt,  &c.  BuUokar, 
Frapty  a  company,  a  rabble.  Gifibrd,  that  Frapler  is  a 
quarreller,  a  bully,  perhaps  from  the  Fr.  frapper  ;  and 
of  the  Etymology  of  fraper.  Menage  acknowledges  that 
there  exists  a  great  diversity  of  opinions ;  the  A.  S. 
rap^n,  frtmere^  is,  perhaps,  the  true  origin. 

Id  alle  Vismykelle/raftf  wex  a  grete  distance 
Of  BouiSKe  fe  Plipe,  &  Jra  K^g  of  Fnmce. 

/Z.  jBr«RiM^p.  320. 

Two  daj's  }e  pape  withouten  mete  lay, 

ft  ^rid  da}^  com  pttt/nqte^  &  conged  bim  away. 

K  p.  323. 

Amo.  I  say  to  thee  thou  art  rade^  debauch'd^  impudent,  coaive,  uii- 
poliih'd,  ti/h^Ur^wd  base. 

Ben  JoHSon,     Cynthia*s  Reveit,  act  IL  sc  1. 
l¥liat  double  aod  indirect  dealing  is  this  (quotb  tlie  Samaites  7) 
"mixAjrapHng  is  hen  to  no  purpose  ?     {Quid perplex^  agimua) 

BoUand.    Imuu,  fo]::297. 
Idomeneos  in/hqilM^  prompt, 

What  meanest  Uura  thos  to  prate  \ 
This  babling  little  thee  beoomee^ 
Such  clattering  men  do  hate. 

Id.    Pbaamh,  fol  39. 
Why  my  Uttfe/roppe/  yon,  I  heard  thy  uncles  talk  of  thy  riches, 
that  thou  hadst  hundreds  a  year. 

VFukint,    Th^ftforctd  Marriogt^  act  t. 

FRASEBA,  in  BaUmy^  a  genus  of  the  class  Tetrati' 
dria^  order  Manogynia.  Generic  character:  calyx 
four-deft;  corolla  four-cleft,  spreading,  a  bearded 
gland  in  the  centre  of  the  petals ;  capsule  compressed ; 
partly  marginated,  two-celled,  seeds  few,  imbricated. 
.  One  species,  F.  CaroUnengit^  a  biennial,  a  native;  of 
North  America,  producing  the  Columbo  root,  a  fine 
tonic.     Nuttall. 

FRATEOINAL,!  ")     Fr.  frcOemd  ;  It.  fiaierndU , 

Fratb'rnity,         /  Sp.  fraternal ;  Lat.  fratemui  ; 

FnATB^RNizE,         >from  frater^  a  brother ;  of  un- 

Fraterniza'tiok,  I  certain  origin. 

Fbats^rnizbr.  J  To  fraiemize^  is  a  word  re- 
vived, not  created,  during  the  French  Revolution. 
Cotgrave  says, 

••  FraUmizer  ;  to  fiuiemizej  concur  with ;  be  near 
unto,  agree  as  brothers.'' 

Fraternal;  of  or  pertaining  to  brothers  or  brethren, 
to  brotherhood ;  to  those  united  or  conjoined  as  brothers 
or  brethren;  brotherly. 

With  [bim]  were  >e  templen,  St  ywj^aiermi9 
Fals  in  alle  mancrs,  so  teUis  >e  ilorie  me. 

jR.27nome,p.  188. 
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)auh  be  be  founde  lafiratemHe.  of  alle  f^e  onhes.  • 

Pien  PhuAman.     Futon,  p.  165. 
Freres  in  here /refour.  shulle  f^de  )at  tyme 
Bred  w»  oute  beggynge.  Id,    lb,  p.  84. 

Thanne  ferd  Fin  \o  Jrajftoure,  and  fond  there  a  mother. 
An  halle  for  an  hygh  kynge  an  houshold  to  holden. 
With  brode  hordes  abonten,  ybendied  wel  elene, 
With  wyndowes  of  glass,  wronght  as  a  chirche. 

Id.    Ortde^ta%.hA. 
A  webbe,  a  deyer,  and  a  tapiser. 
Were  alle  ydotbed  in  a  livere. 
Of  a  solempne  and  grete /rafenwre. 

Cktmoer.    TJke  Prohgm. 

And  by  (heir  agreable  warres  they  brought  fortunately  the  pnblike 
enemies  to  their  sobiection :  but  alas  tbys/ro/enui//  faith  is  peraerted 
to /hifematf  occasion,  as  Lot  persecuted  Abraha  by  humayne  impiil« 
lion.  HaO.     HmryV.    tke  teeimd  Yere. 

I  would  be  loth  to  be  judged  by  the  only  brethren  and  systen  ol 
the  (tlae  fraUmiiie. 

Sir  Thomat  More.    Wbrket,  fol.  851 .    T%e  Jpohgy, 

Their  impotent  actions  cannot  sustain  themselves  the  least  moment, 
unless  they  would  rouze  us  up  to  a  war  fit  for  Cain  to  be  the  leader  of; 
an  abhorred,  a  cuned,  a/ra/emo/  war. 

MUt€m.    Beformdtiomin  Emgkmd^ 

Thus  from  the  Laureat  fraternity  of  Poets,  riper  years  and  the 
ceaseless  round  of  study  and  reading,  led  me  to  the  shady  spaces  of 
Philosophy ;  but  chiefly  to  the  divine  volumes  of  Plato,  and  his  equal 
Xenophoo.  Jd,-  jipohgy  fir  Smeeh/mmme, 

And  that  M.  Fnrius  snould  ordain  a  guild,  orfratermiie  out  oC 
those  that  dwelt  in  the  hil  of  the  Capitoll,  for  the  celebration  of  fhoae 
pUies.  Holland.    Idvius,{o\.2lU 

■  The  murderer  the  assises  after  was  condemn'd,  and  the  law  eoold 
bat  only  hang  him,  though  he  had  committed  matricide  Kod  firahicidt 

HowelL    Z^/tfr43.bookiv. 

And  to  cloak  this  fiairieide  with  show  of  constraint,  first  to  Ae 
souldiers,  and  then  to  the  senate,  he  accuseth  his  brother  to  haao 
sought  his  deaths  and  that  in  defoice  of  hinaelf  he  was  ibiced  to  day 
the  other. 

Speed,    The  Romam,  book  vi.  ch.  xxv.  sec.  4.  Amio  2 12» 

.  F^atemai  rage,  the  guilty  Thebes,  alarms, 
The  alternate  reign  destroyed  by  unpious  asnis, 
Demand  our  song. 

Pope.    Staimi  his  Thebaii,  book  i. 

It  is  also  worth  our  while  to  consider  with  what  terms  of  respect 
sad  comneadatiott  knaves  and  sou  will  speak  of  their  own  frater* 
miy*  Sotdh.    SenrniUf  vol.  ii.  p.  219. 

F\raiemal  tenderness  arose  in  aU  its  warmA,  and  totally  effaced 
from  his  [Joseph]  geneimia  breast  the  impression  of  their  ancianC 
crueltie.  Biair.    Sermon  13.  vol.  i.  p.  254. 

•Their  first  charter  in  which  they  are  stjled  Peyntours,  was  granted 
in  the  6th  of  Edward  IV.,  but  they  had  existed  as  a  /Maternity  long 
before.  JVaipote.    Jnecdotea  o/Painiinff,  vol.  i.  p.  100. 

I  hope,  that  no  French  /fraternization  which  the  relations  of  peace 
and  amity  with  syateraatised  regidde  would,  assuredly,  sooner  or  later- 
draw  after  them,  even  if  it  should  overturn,  our  ha|^y  Coqstilation 
itself  could  so  change  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  as  to  make  them 
delight  in  representations  aod  processions,  which  have  no  other  merk 
than  that  of  degrading  and  insulting  the  name  of  royalty. 

Bvrhe,    On  a  Reyteide  Peace. 

A  regular  correspondence  for  fratemixing  the  two  nations  had  also 
been  carried  on  by  Societies  in  London  with  a  great  number  of 
Jacobin  Societies  in  France. 

iV.    Obeervationo  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Hinori^m 

Here  again  I  join  issue  with  the  .^m/crmsert,  and  positively  deny 

Jd,     On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

Fr.fraude;  It  fraude,fivde$ 
[Lat  jrauif  of  uncertain  origin. 
See  Dbfbaud. 

Deceit,  guile,  cheating,  trea- 
chery. 

Upon  the  word  fruud^  in  the 

passage    quoted  from    Milton's 

Paradue  Lost,  Richardson  (followed  by  others)   ro- 

marks,  that  "  Milton,  who  so  constantly  makes  Latin 

2t 


FRA. 
TERNAU 

VRAUD. 


the  fact. 
FRAUD. 

Fra'udful, 
Fra^udfullt, 

FaA'UOULENCS, 

Fba'udulenct, 
Fra'udulent, 

.  f^^UnULBNTLT. 
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vikVn,  or  Gfeek  of  Engiifib,  docs  it  bere,  and  extends  the  idea 
to  the  misery,  the  punishment,  consequent  upon  the 
decsit,  as  well  as  ttie  decdt  itself."  The  word  in  Milton 
has  no  other  meaning  than  in  other  writers,  viz.  deceit, 
treachery. 

Also,  OpiliMi  wiA  OaHdeBciM,  ham  MOUtd  bm:  albmti  so  tbat 
the  jttiUoe  regiril  htd  whifenw  fiened  ihmm  both^  to  gone  iaio  cnlo, 
for.btr  tmchMiM  uid/raudt  withoot  uumbcr. 

C»mic«r,    rAe/riri2MA«o/iBoeciM,fol.213. 
And  yf  he  come  hyder  w»  pinrtftttnoe^  or  eevde,  we  yhal  cloie  our 
towne  agaynst  hym,  end  e«diB  you  wofde  Ibeiof ;  and  j(  ye  be 
stiOTgfr  then  he,  wtf-iiiU  abyde  styU  Ynder  you,  for  ye  sbail  fynde  m 
va  no  maatr  of /roawir.  ^  ,  .-    .   «4 

LordBtruen.    Froiuari.    <?iwycfe,  toI.  u.  ch.  liii- 

Yet  Imnng  red  over  ihii  oration  (which  if  thou  faoour  the  tivth, 
and  haie  the  tiiWDie  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  his  deuelish  /rw* 
.dulaU  falsbod,  shaU  douUes  wonderfulUe  content  the)  throw  dovne 
thine  errour,  and  acknowledge  the  truth  now  frely  offered  the  a^ 
length.    JSieyien,  Buhnp  o/mmcketter.  A  Preface  to  D.  Batter. 

For  the  Frenehuenyroddbi/iy  haue  broken  all  couenauntea,  and 
hane  taken  agayne  possessyoa  of  all  the  landes  and  lordesbyppes  that 
were  yclded  and  delyuered  at  the  peace  makyng  to  onr  sayd  K>iW- 
rayod  lorde  and  father,  and  to  our  predecessoun. 

Lord  Bemert,    Trwuari.    Crtmyek^  vol.  ii.  ch,  204. 

Cenr  was  informed  of  aU  their  plots :  he  knew  their  deseignmenti^ 
their  plaoet,  tbeir  open  and  secret  deuises,  and  turned  the  enemuw 
fraMd\a  his  owne  destruction.  Grenematf,    Tacitus,  foL  38. 

At  least  our  envious /oe  hath  faU*d,  wbo  thovgbt 
AU  like  hiMseif  reheUions,  by  whose  aid 
Tbis  uiacceesible  high  strength,  tbe  seat 
Of  Deitie  supream,  us  dtspossest. 
He  trusted  to  hare  sos'd,  and  into^Vaml 
Drew  many,  whom  their  place  knows  here  no  more* 

MiHon.    Paradise  Lost,  book  vii.  y.l42. 

'Fake  heed,  my  lord,  the  welfare  of  us  all 
Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  that^aaMj^  man. 

ShahKpeare,    Memry  FI,     Seamd  Pari,  fol.  131. 

"nieBefore  to  Trj^on  she  afune  doth  haste, 
And  him  dotn  chid 


1  chide  as  false  tnd  fraudtUentf 
That  &yld  the  trast  which  she  in  Um  had  plac% 
To  cure  her  sonae,  as  he  his  faith  had  lent 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queens^  book  ir.  can. 
Some  fearing  yVaiidf^  MmtfrauduUntly  fayning, 
Aseuery  one  Imm  canse  of  good  or  W. 

AC    A. 
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And  now  fierce  traitors,  studious  to  destroy. 
His  enl^  esn,  th«r  mBhmtM/irmtd  eaqildy ; 
Who,  pioaB»  foUowtog  his  greet  fiuber's  fame, 
To  aamd  Pylos  and  to  Sparta  came. 

Pope,    Homer*    Odgssep,  book  r. 

If  he  knowingly  subscHbes  in  any  sense  contrary  to,  or  different 
from,  the  sense  of  the  imposcrs,  he  prevaricates,  and  commits  ^firaud 


Waierkmd,    WoHke,  vol  ii.  p«  8B4.    Tike  Csie  vf  Afkm  SsAeerip* 
nets  CSmmIcpcmI* 

Though  the  Hgyptians  lost  what  they  had  lent  them,  yet  it  was 
without  any  fraudutence  or  injustice  on  their  part,  who  were  the 
bonowf  rfc  South,    Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  324. 

No  man  can  Proteus  cheat,  but,  Proteus,  leave 
T^yfraut{ful  arts^  and  do  not  thou  deceive. 

Drtfden,    FtrgU*    Georgies,  book  iv« 
Many,  who  are  f«ry  just  in  their  dealings  between  man  and  man, 
will  yei  be  very  fransdsdani  or  lapacious  with  regaid  to  the  publiek. 
Clarke,    Sermons,  vol.  ij(.  p.  81. 

H«  [a  holy  mao]  dares  BenM>ra  deal  unjustly  or /reiwfWMJy  with 
his  ndghbooTi  than  he  daces  to  neglect  his  daily  prayers  and  praises 
'  unto  God.  Jaishop  Beveridge,    Sermon  95. 

'  .Though  the  £uth  wn  to  be  propagated  only  by  the  mild  measures 
of  persuasion,  yet  even  this  would  provoke  the  wolfish  disposition  of 
the  powers  of  darkness,  to  put  in  use  all  the  iniquitous  contrivances 
oi/reiid  and  violeoee  for  its  smression. 

fFaftirtm.    Senmm  6.  vsL  is.  p.  125; 

Mn  If  you  glory  In  the  lion's  foree, 
CooM  QoUy  tnwlate  that  lion's  oonree  I 


Ffom  gvasded  herds  he  vindicsleahifpieyy  11100. 

Not  lurks  in/ra«^^  thickeU  from  the  day.  ^ 

Lovibond.    fsJia*^  Printed  Letter  to  Lord         ■■.      FRAUGHr 
EuiTslua  in  Vtigil  wins  the  race  by  downright/rmM&^^Me. 

Hart.    Notes  t^tdn  the  stseth  Booh  o/ Static, 
Or  meanly /WttMfaiftfiir  or  madly  gay, 
AbdaSa,  while^we  waiMBe«ih«  palace. 
With  Uktin'd  atath  paopoa'dtbalMd  of  Vm. 

Johtmm.    4wi)aclT.  acbi. 
Upon  any  ifui^fency  tbny  ovghtte  uUks  who  wew  wMk«aM«k 
to  lend  upon  bad  security,  or  they  whn  frgmtutcmtfu  hiald  oat  a  mse^ 
rity  that  was  not  valid. 

Bmrke,    R^/lettiomom  the  Bnoliition  «•  l¥a»ee» 

FRAUGHT,  V.  \     D.  vrachUn,   vedare,  porUare; 

Feaught,  adj.     f  Ger.  fiOUr,  onerarti  Fr.  frticr. 

Fraught,  n.        r(whidi  Caseneuve  derives    finm 

FaA'yOHTAOE.     )  the  •lai.fretuv},')    Low  lA^Lfidr 

tare.'  Cotgrave  says,  **  to  hire  a  ship  of  burden;  and 

U}' fraught  or  load  her,  hired."     Sec  Fjuuhbt.    The 

edition  of  Chaucer  quoted  bj  Junius  reads  "  Fnt  her 

shippes  new.* 

To  load  or  kde^  to  fill  with  a  load,  to  burthen,  to  fill 
"completely ;  to  charge,  to  surcharge. 

Iliese  marcbants  ban  don/nn^  hir  shippes  neue, 

Chaucer.    The  Mam  of  Lowes  Taie,  ▼•  4591. 
Of  fhese  commodities  there  are  laden  yeereW  ten  or  twelue  great 
Aips  of  Genoa,  besides  flue  or  stxe  that  do  beuMig  to  the  towne  of 
Chio,  which  ships  smfhtnghUd  for  Oenoa,  Messina,  and  Aneont* 
HaUuft.    Feffogm,  Sfc.  vol.  iL  part  i.  UH  X15«    Gaaper  €:a9^nom.' 
A  pen  of  no  anayla,  a  frnltlea  iabonr  eh«, 
.     My  tionhted  bed  with  fansies/roa^Al,  doth  peine  itself  to  seike. 
Fncertain  Auetors.     The  Chat^eabie.  State  sf  Lovers. 
He  thought  the  flatt*ring  face  which  ileafelhftUI^ 
Had  bene  full /muj^A/ with  all  fidelitie, 
And  that  such  wordes  as  courtiers  vae  at.wiU 
Could  not  haue  varied  from  the  veritie. 

Gascoigne.    Hearheo.     Woodnsoisskip. 

■  I  I  Here  did  the  shepheard  seeke 
VHien  he  his  little  boate  might  safely  hide. 
Till  it  WW  fraught  with  what  the  worid  beside 
Could  not  outvalew. 

Bromm*    Btitmmkfs  Pm§uml§,  libok  iL  aocg  5. 
The  firuitfuU  vine ;  whose  Il<]uor  Uoudy  red, 
Hauing  the  minds  of  men  with  (ury  fraught, 
Mote  in  them  stfrre  vp  old  rebellious  though^ 
To  make  new  warre  against  the  gods  againe. 

apmmr.    Fmrie  Queeme,  book  t.  caa.  f . 
From  Uilford  Haven  to  the  mouth  of  Tweed, 

Ships  of  all  burthen  to  Southampton  bronghty 
(For  there  the  king  the  fendenMS  decnid; 
To  bear  abroad  his  most  victorions/WnyJU, 

Dragton.    The  Battie  of  Agmeeurt. 
And  for  that  their  ships  had  their  tyil  fraught  &  cbai)ge  of  pinagr» 
they  sailed  not  farther  forward.  Holland,    Lioius,  fbl.  901. 

In  summer  as  oft  with  the  bird  that  first  rouses,  or  not  mneh 
taidler,  to  read  good  authoie,  ereansethem  to  he  rend,  tUl  the  sMen- 
liiai  he  veary,  er  nenory  have  its  {t^flmtght, 

Milton,    Apologg/hr  Bmaeigmummk 

■  ■  ■    ■  OvLT  frmuts^Of  A, 
1  haue  oonueid  aboard,  and  I  haue  brought 
The  oyle,  the  halsamum,  and  aqusB-vitc. 

Shakspeare.    Gomedg  ^tkrors,  lot  fiS. 
To  Tenedos  Ibey  come^ 

And  the  deepe-drawkn^  baikc  do  them  diifoig^ 
Their  wailike  fmutuM. 

Id.  Prologue  to  TVoglms  msd  Cvwmdm 
Nothing  eould  beOer  serve  this  nepidar  puijMse,  thaa  tbe  way  of 
miscellany  or  common  essay,  in  which  the  most  coofiiaed  heao,  if 
fraught  with  a  little  invention  and  provided  with  common-plac*-book 
learning,  might  exert  itself  to  es  much  advantage,  aa  the  roost  orderly 
and  wA  se^ed  judgment. 

Shaftesbtarg,    MiseeUaneam  B^wHm^  mLSL  fb  4> 
To  me  in  vaia  Hie  beU  MsBsaioii  lyre 
Awakes  the  B«aibtrs>Vaa^  with  Uviaffib«i 

Falconer.    The  A^spreck,eaa.S^ 
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FRAXINUS,  in  Butofiy,  »  gam  af  Ike  class 
Dmda,  order  Diandria^  (some  Botamsts  place  it  in  the 
***'^*  class  Viandria,  order  Monogynia,)  natural  order  JTos- 
flrim«.  Generic  character:  calyx  none*  or  in  ibttr 
deep  ftfgTy^  ;  coroUanone,  or  in  four  deep  segmmta  v 
Cipfide  siqperioc*  twoHWUed»  leaf-like  and  eompvesaed 
at  the  eimiiiiit;  eeeda  aoMlwy,  MadoipH,  ^ntk  ^av^ 
late  wfaigs,  (hermaphrodite  ana  female  flowen  on  dis- 
tinct plants.) 

There  are  fifteen  species,  natives  of  Europe  and 
America.  F.  exceUior^  the  common  Ash  IVee,  is  a  native 
ofEogland  and  most  parts  of  Europe*  and  grows  to 
a  greai  aiae,  especially  in  the  more  8ouUieni  paita. 
The  wood  is  applied  to  many  valuahle  purposes,  espe- 
dally  in  the  manufacture  of  implements  of  husbandry; 
as  ploughs,  harrows,  axle-trees  and  shafts  for  carts,  &c.; 
it  is  weu  adapted  fbr  handspikes*  oars,  &c.  on  account 
of  its  toughness.  It  is  of  quidt  growth ;  Evelyn  says» 
in  twenty  ycais  it  will  be  worth  aa  much  as  the  land  on 
which  ilia  plashed.  The  idnar  bark  was  one  of  the  sub- 
stances used  to  write  nprnt  beibre  theinvention  of  pq>er. 

Pliny  relates,  that  a  serpent  has  so  great  an  anti- 
palby  to  .the  Asb»  that  it  wfll  never  creep  under  its 
shadow,  and  that  if  it  be  enclosed  in  a  cirele  of  ash 
leaves  with  a  five,  it  will  latbar  nut  into  the  fire  than 
pass  over  them.  (xn.  94.) 

F.  omtu,  anative  «f  Italy, is  the  tree  wMch  produces 
the  Manna  of  commence  ;  it  is  collected  fn  Calabria,  by 
making  an  incision  in  the  baik,  of  several  inches  long, 
and  two  wide :  by  degrees  the  If  anna  runs  out^  and  is 
almost  suddenly  thickened  to  its  proper  consistence,  and 
b  found  adhering  to  the  tree. 

FRAT,  «,        T      Pr.  frayer  frayeur^  de  fragor. 

Fbait,  91.  Menage.  Awf ,  Skinner  says,  no6tt 

FaATXNo^  ydkitttrdepanno^quiaiirttuvdcom- 

Frat-buoozd,.    ]^icaiurd  dehucU;  from    the  Fr. 

FRAT-MAKsa.  J  J^aycr,  strictly  to  grate  uponc/rtcore, 
to  rub,  to  raise  or  nJDa  by  |,nil>bing,  firooa  we  Lat. 
firieare. 

To  rub,  to  mfie,  to  pot  out  of  order,  to  disorder,  to 
confuse  or  confound,  to  disturb,  to  harass ;  to  raise  a 
broil  or  quarrel,  to  quarrel.  And  consequently,  (o  alarm, 
to  terrify,  to  raise  apprehensions  of  danger. 

The  passage  from  Seoi  en  fFiUkarafi  (quoted  by 
Mr.  Dndce)  throws  sofieient  light  upon  Bale's  word. 


▲  dwr  in  said  to  firap  hs 
afimft  a  tiee  to  csuse  the 
bomntofidleff;  m4fraym§B. 
mfimyedM    SaeWhribywntftMnthe 
B«  Jensen*. 


Bseane  Asy  eoM  m  ISser  ddMe  iMr  MOtwitie  Vy  hoatst     PBAY. 
eantt,  they  dom  thdr  flndMiooia  to  BnayoUiM  tbtir  tpnim  mink         ^ 
scei^V,  frapMget^  wiles,  tstyace,  thratpingev  ud  wickeS  cod«  FBATNX 


decei^ 
qiinciea. 


Udatt.    JohMi  ^^  X. 


TlMy>)ni^i^9^tlbSwUidM  tbttsdMbrilet  efUidrtMosBnaay* 
cacyoM,  iBltrAiof ywnv  and  thretoned  to  Mt  all  other  nii^yoin  vpoa 


Bate,    EnglUk  PoiaHei,  pert  if.  aig.  Vf  2.     Y9U  ^mmAmmh. 

They  have  ao/hiid  us  with  bnU«bfeiWi^  spintsi  witobes,  nicheni^ 
dves,  bags,  fairies^  &c  &c  aid  oUim  suck  mig$t  that  we  are  afirM 
ofoarewashaUftweL 

Scoi.    Dudwrie  o/  H^dlm^,  (^580.) 
Swiftly  she  ran ;  the  sweet  brreis  te  receive  her 
Slip  their  imbraeements,  and  (as  loath  to  leave  her) 
IHretch'd  theflueiviailo  their  length^;  yet  ea  sIm  gees. 


do  fliHl  Diam  y>^y<tt  a  head  of  foa% 

And  speet* 


speedy  fellowei. 
Browite.  ^  BritaimUfs  PaUoraU,  hook  !i.  song*?. 
Aod  even  so  was  the  other  consul  Lucretius  hurt  in  like  case} 
which  so  discouraged  and  ftuyed  the  Romans,  that  they  aO  took  them 
to  their  legs  arid  Ml  toiMidl  the  city. 

N^rtk,    PMarch.    PtMicoia,  M.  SB. 


The  only  way  and  lenedie  is  to  nuhe  head  dueotly  ai&tetthem^ 
and  to  begm  with  theoa  fiiat,  and  uo  to  terrefie  them,  for  they  are  not 
10  ttrriUe th  a  BMiaihal  thay  uttafrmid  oi him  againe. 

HoUand.    P/ime,  voL  L  foL  263. 


-The  Fayaimlay 


Denoyd  of  outward  tease  and  nadve  strength, 
Couei'd  with  cbaimed  dowd  from  view  of  day, 
And  sight  of  men,  sbce  his  late  luckless /wy. 

gjpmter,    FiteHe  Queen,  Mk  L  can.  6. 
As  for  Hannof  the  other  general!,  he  together  with  them  who  came 
lasCL  and  to  the  verie  end  of  the /hw,  was  Uken  alive. 

ihilmd.    XM«fibL668. 

For  bv  his  slot,  his  entries,  and  his  port, 
His/rejruyt^  fewmets^  be  doth  promise  sporf, 
Aad  staodmg  ^fore  the  dogs^ 

Ben  /omofi.     7%e  Sad  Skepherd,  act  I  sc  2. 

Constables  may  by  the  law,  disarme  and  imprison  peace  breakeiv 
fraf4nakerB,  rioters  aod  others^  to  prevent  bloodshea^  quarrels,  and 
preserve  the  public  peace. 

Piytme,    TSreaeUrn  md  DUUjfoHjf,  ^  part  iv.  p.  2d. 


Aoass  Will  with  his  long  earsyWy 
The  flies,  that  tickle  him,  away. 

BuHef. 


JIditeeiUmeoiii, 


Wele  I  wote  a]lyMe<l  he  w^nt  fro  fit  efte 
l%to  Rene  mA^^mjA  [displeMed]  to  fejep^se. 

As  oft  as  nfght  dolh  doke  witlh  shadowes  datke 
Hie  ewth,  ae  oft  as4lMaio|r  <t<iwes  i 
Tie  tmubled  sheet  of  lay  MkerAm 
So  oft.ia  sUS^^th/^  ae^  and  edane. 

Sirr^.    VwfU.    i&MKr,'hook  iv. 

I  eoe  wnai  egjbl  ter,^ttar«ed  w*  drsfirts  inrai  eeniijalin  U 
MoeUp  of  ideiatears,  be^eause  IbaS  we  liiiint  k  jf  4 
eueU  be  wr^fed  in  *  defiled. 

CMaie,    fhvreGodlge  Sermom,  stan.  T. 

Bat  iaceatyveal  after  dynee,  there  begM-  a  treat /W^  Utweea 
aora  of  the  gromes  iad  pages  of  t^  sfraogem,  and  of  the  archen  of 
Inglnade. 

Ju$nf  B^'Mtftm    ^rWHar^    wrM||RM,  vihL*i.  fll^sv^ 


What  town^  what  sanisons^  ought  yon« 
tTith  hazard  of  thia  bloofl,  subdue, 
Whieh  new  y'are  bent  to  throw  away 
In  vain  untriumphableyVflry. 

AC    AInSmIM',  part  L  can*  2!» 

Foiled,  bleeding,  bueathless,  furious  to  the  last. 

Full  in  the  centre  stands  the  bull  at  bay. 
Mid  wounds^  and  cEnging  darts,  and  laneee  faras^ 

And  foes  £sabled  in  the  bMtal^siaf. 

Syf>9m.    ChUde  Baroid't  PUffrimage,  can.  1.' 

f^RATNE,  A.  S.  frmgurian^  to  ask^  to  inqoir^  to 
seek#  Jb  Tianraghire,  to  fr^ym;  Diiteb  mw§km. 
SesQBMryr  •JnnMHi^  smI  oliiniief'*  ewe  fFAasv  in  •  JaaolBsett* 

Tb^  folke /'rayitttfd'hym  ftkrtt  fho  wennes  he  come. 
frt  Sfaiay  he  saycfe.  tud  ftv  >e  ^epnlcre. 

Pmt  PhnthmoH.     Fuifn^  f«  110S» 
And  ich  /rmptde  h jrm  fursto  bo-  v^nnes  he  coom^ 
VThat  he  hihte^  and  wodet  he  wolde. 

U,    1$.  p.920» 

Tet  wit  I  Ibndea  forth,  and/royiMis  the  Cannes,  rC(irmalytes.y 

Id,    Cmlf,  sljg.C3. 
$he^<y«»f^tAd  she  prayeth  dftousiy 
To  evert  Jew  fhnc  dwwed  ia  nihe  fmeey 
Tw  teNe  h^  if  hmr  dM  wnt  eesik  totthiy. 

Ctowerr.    iSle  Pi  Aw  uem  Takr^,  im% 
Wiilk  that  ahe>y>WPNM  eemymiie.. 

Oower.     Omf,  ..^..boftfi  i.  IbL  liL 

lian  the  loedya  Mwercgyuuige  nukheMg  this  etoiiae  diue  made 
by 'fhis*  noble  man  [Henvy  D.  oiX^ancastre,]  eyther  of  them /hqgwif 
or  otlnerwhat  be  thought,  and  sfter  a  dyabnnce  oi'pidse  of  ^e  the 
8t2 
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7RKAK. 


FRAYNE.  Arcliebysthop  of  Canterbury  Imynge  Boticion  of  the  lordys  myndes, 
^         ftode  Tp  and  askyd,  &c.         Fabtan.    Anno  1388.  vol.  ii  foL  158. 

Wbeune  the  fame  was  aboute  that  they  were  none  enemies,  anooe 
be  caused  y*  ledera  of  theym  to  be  brought  vnto  his  presence, 
fremfngt  o(  them  the  canse  of  theyr  landynge,  and  of  theyr  nacyon 
'  ana  countie.  iV.  part  r.  ch.  Isudi. 

I,  musing, /rotVif  her  meaning;  fho 

Her  meaning  thus  did  telL 

That  flaming  region,  euer  such, 

(Quoth  she)  is  Pluto's  hell. 

Womer.    ABmiCb  England^  book  vii. 

FREAK,  71.      ")      Ger.  frtch^  too  free,  loosed  from 
Fre-akish,  >fear  or  shame.  Wachter,  who  adds, 

Fhe^ikishness.  J  Aiiglo    Saxones    libenim    dicunt, 

Freah,  freoh.     Skinner  calls  it  an  act  insolent,  daring, 

and  unexpected.     And  it  is  applied  to 
A  sudden,   wanton  whim,  or    caprice;    a  flighty 

humour  or  fancy. 

By  Chryst  quod  Fauel]  Drede  ia  soleyne  freke. 

SkeltoH.     The  Bouge  of  Courte. 

"  O,  but  1  fear  the  fickle /reaAt,"  quoth  shee, 
5<  Of  Fortune  false,  and  oddes  of  armes  in  field." 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  4. 

Por  many  of  their  actions  and  opinions  were  very  wild  freakM  of 
(fancy  and  humour,  and  would  gain  men  in  these  days  fas  foolish  and 
bad  as  they  are)  no  better  name,  than  of  lunaticks,  or  oedlams. 

GlanvU.     Euayi,  part  ii.  p.  43. 

Thus,  as  in  giddy  jTreaks  he  bounces, 
Crack  goes  the  twig,  and  in  he  flounces  1 

Gay,     The  Qmdmmet, 

If  h^bly  bom,  intolerably  vain. 
Vapours  and  pride  by  turns  possess  her  brain^ 
Now  gayly  mad,  now  sourly  splenetic, 
FreaAith  when  well,  and  fretful  when  she*s  sick. 
Pope,     The  Wife  of  Bath.    Her  Prologue,  fromChauc er. 
The  forms  of  religion  are  various  and  different;  and  not  to  be 
reduced  to  any  fixed  and  constant  standard;  but  they  commonly 
appear  in  some  one  or  more  of  these  shapes:  1.  An  external  devo- 
tion. 2,  3,  &c.   8th,  Silliness  ox  freakithneu,  and  either  a  pretended 
-or  real  ignorance  in  the  common  affairs  and  concernments  of  human 
life.  TUiotton,    Sernym  150, 

Perhaps  loose  Luxury's  enchanting  smile 

Shall  lure  my  steps  to  some  romantic  dale. 
Where  Mirth's  light  freahg  th*  unheeded  hours  beguile, 
And  airs  of  rapture  warble  on  the  gale. 

Beattie,     Elegy, 
But  'tis  not  easy  with  a  mind  like  ours 
Conscious  of  weakness  in  its  noblest  pow'rs, 
And  in  a  world  where,  other  ills  apart, 
The  roving  eye  misleads  the  careless  hearty 
To  limit  Thought,  by  nature  prone  to  stray 
Wherever /recUiM  Fancy  points  the  way. 

Cowper,    Retirement. 
^  Yon  see,  then^  my  notion  is,  that  Chivalry  was  no  absurd  and 
fireaiiMh  institution,  but  the  natural  and  even  sober  effort  of  the 
feudal  policy ;  whose  turbulent  genius  breathed  nothing  but  war,  and 
was  fierce  and  military  even  in  its  amusements. 
Hurd,     Worki,  vol.  iv.  p.  244.     Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance, 

Frbak,  V.  \      In  Ger.  fleck,  is  macida,  a 

Fre'ckle,  I  spot.     See  Wachter.     InChau- 

Pre'cklbd,  (cer,  frakens,  or  frekens,  (which, 

Pre'ckled-freed,/  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  is  Saxon,)  arc 

spots.     In  the  North  of  England,  flecked  is  spotted^ 

^dflretten,  also,  as  pock  fretten,  t.  e.  apoUed  with  the 

small  pocks.  (See  Grose,  and  Brocket.)     The  Goth. 

frei-an  ;  A.  S.  frai-an,  or  firet-an,  to  eat,  to  prey  upon, 

may  be  the  origin :  thus,  pock-^^^^,  may  be,  eaten  by 

the  small  pocks;   eaten  in  spots,  and  thus,  spotted. 

And  2i  freckle  will  be 

A  spot,  eaten  into  the  skin  ;  and,  generally,  a  spot. 
To  freak;  to  spot,  to  colour  with  various  spots,  to 
varieg^. 


A  fewe  fraknet  in  his  face  yspreiot  FBBAI 

Betwixen  yclwe  and  blake  somdel  ymeint.  -^ 

Chaucer,    The  10uyhte$  Tmle,\.  2171.         FRJC- 

If  there  appeare  in  theyr  fleshe  a  glysterynge  whyte  somewhat       KUL , 

blackisbe,  then  it  is  but  freckeli  groen  vp  in  the  skinne ;  and  he  is 

cleane.  BiUe,  Anno  1551.    LemUem,  ch.  zii. 

So  fiure  was  he  fro  the  geuyng  of  any  diligice  to  erthly  thioges, 
that  he  seemed  somwhat  besprent  wt  the/rvAetf  of  negligence. 
.     Sir  TkomoM  More.     IForAes,  fol.  7.     The  Life  of  John  Picmt. 
The  white  pink  and  the  p^nsjfreaJ^t  with  jet. 

Milton.  LycidoM,}.  la. 
If  women  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  foule  frechies,  spots  and  mor* 
phew  that  doe  injurie  to  their  beautie ;  if  they  would  looke  Voung 
and  have  their  skin  plnmpe  and  void  of  all  nveb,  let  them  take  the 
ashes  of  burrets  and  purple  shells  calcined,  inoorporat  the  aame  with 
honey  into  the  forme  of  a  liniment :  within  one  week's  space  if  they 
pile  It  with  annointing,  they  shall  see  the  effect  thereof. 

Holland.    PJinie,  vol  ii.  fol.  440. 
Now  do  the  farewell-frosts,  and  easterly  winds  prejudice  your 
choicest  tulips,  and  spot  them ;  therefore  cover  such  with  mats  .or 
canvas  io  prevent /rrcA/pr,  and  sometimes  destruction. 

Evelyn,    Ka/endarium  Horteme.    AprtL 
And  near  to  these  our  tricks,  the  wild  and  frightful  herds. 
Not  hearing  other  noise,  but  this  of  chattering  birds. 
Feed  fairly  on  the  lawns ;  both  sorts  of  season 'd  deer  ; 
Here  walk  the  stately  red,  the  freckled  fallow  there. 

Drayton.    Polyolbion,  song  19* 
Should  these  knacks  win  you,  you  will  be 
(Of  all  the  Nymphs  that  with  their  beams 
Gild  sweet  Columbia's  crystal  streames) 
Lost  to  the  world,  yourself,  and  me. 
And  more  despis*d  than  freckled  Lalage. ' 

Cotton,     Old  Tityrui  to  Eugenia., 
PiR.  Oh  he  that's /rwJl/^-/flcVf 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Tufo  Noble  Kmrnien,  act  it.  sc.  % 
Sables,  of  glossy  black ;  and  dark  embrowned. 
Or,  beauteous,  yVtfa^/  with  many  a  mingled  hue. 

Thomaon.  .  WiMtr. 

1^1%  freckled  corpse  before  the  victor  fell. 
His  soul  indignant  Sought  the  shades  of  hell. 

Pamell.     The  Battle  of  the  Froge  and  Moe,  book  ii. 
The  frecklee,  blotches,  and  parch'd  skins. 
The  worms,  which,  like  black-headed  pins, 
Peep  throuffh  the  damask  cheek,  or  rise 
On  noses  bloated  out  of  size, 
Are  things  which  females  ought  to  dread. 

JVhiuhead,    The  (haft  Beard, 
A  serpent  dire,  of  size  minute. 

With  necklace  brown,  and /r^il/ecf  side, 
Then  hastened  from  her  path  to  shoot, 
And  o'er  the  narrow  causey  glide. 

Sir  fV.  Jonet,    Plateey"  Plain. 

Pliny  has  many  more  prescriptions  for  the  remoyal  of 
Freckles,  besides  that  which  we  have  g^ven  above  ; 
at  least  if  his  Translator,  Holland,  always  uses  an  equi- 
valent word  for  his  ori^nal.  As  we  believe  all  of 
these  cosmetics  to  be  harmless,  and  not  all  to  be 
attainable,  we  shall  transcribe  a  few  of  them.  '^  Oatmeal 
sodden  in  vinegre  taketh  away  moles  and  Freckles  of 
the  skin."  (xxii.  25.  §  67.)  In  this  instance  Holland 
plainly  outruns  his  ori^nal,  for  Pliny  guarantees  his 
nostrum  only  against  moles,  ntevi,  '*  Oile  of  almonds* 
applied  with  honey,  taketh  away  Freckles  and  spots 
(varo8)  out  of  the  face."  (xxiii.  4.  §  42.)  "  This  is  the 
modern  Pate  de  Mid.  '*The  oile  of  Ben  doth  mundifie 
Freckles."  (76.  §  45.)  "The  milk  of  wild  figs,  applied 
in  a  liniment  with  the  flower  of  Fenugreeke,  scoureth 
away  Freckles,  and  such  fleckes  as  disfavor  the  face, 
lichenas,  lentigines."  (xviii.  7.  |  64.)  "Bay  leaves 
brought  to  powder,  and  reduced  into  a  liniment  with 
oile,  rid  away  Freckles."  (xxiii.  8.  §  80.)  "  Myrtle 
leaves,  dried  and  brought  into  powder,  scoure  away 
Freckles  and  such  like  spots  of  the  skin."  (xxiii.  9: 
§  81.)     "A  woman's   milk  who  hath  borne  a  maid 
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PRE 

pificKIXcliild,  is  good  In  scouriiig  the  •^nj>f  *«  *^?'/^ 
tokiur  vmj  the  pimples,  spots,  and  Pwcklcs,  which  be 
fllttSi,"  tka  in  fade.  (wviiL  7.  §  21.)  One  other 
presenplkm  we  nusi  extract  at  greater  length.  Phny 
hssbeen  spealdng of  the  amphibious  Crocodile,  andhe 
then  passes  on  to  that  which  is  terrestrial  only.  •*T1ie 
other  Crocodile  rescmbleth  this  in  forme,  but  fiur  lesse 
hee  is,  and  keepeth  onely  upon  the  land,  living  upon 
the  most  sweet  and  redolent  floures.  In  which  regard 
much  seeking  there  is  after  his  guts,  for  the  pleasant 
ieotem  and  odours  wherewith  they  be  stuffed  full : 
this  dung  they  call  Crooodiiea,  a  singular  remedie  for  all 
the  dweases  of  the  eyes,  and  namely,  against  eataracta, 
anlfitsions  and  mistie  films,  if  they  bee  annointed  with 
an  eye-ealre  made  of  it  and  the  juice  of  porret  mixed 
together.  The  saihe  brought  into  a  liniment  with  the 
oile  C^prinm^f  serveth  to  take  away  all  pimples  thai 
rise  in  the  face,  and  cleanaeth  the  skin  from  those  spote 
that  blemish  the  visage.  But  if  it  be  incorporated  with 
water,  it  scoureth  whatsoever  accidents  be  apt  td  run 
oter  the  foce.  and  leduoeth  the  skin  unto  the  native 
colour ;  for  it  riddeth  Fkecklea.  moles,  and  generally  any 
^ts  or  fledces  that  marre  the  beautie  or  fovour."  lenti* 
gimt^  varo9^tnaadaaqueomne$.  (unriii.  8.  §  27.) 

FREE,  V.  T      Qoth.frijai  k.S.freah.Jhoh,frig; 

FBZB,«k(f'.    \  liber,  in^enuue,  qui  mi   generia   ed. 

Fka'BDOV.    ISomner.     Dutdi.  mt.  vrijens  Ger. 

Faa'Bn.ii.    ffrei;   Swc/ry.    Wachter  thinks  the 

Fas'nT,       iThraciane    or    Phrygians  were    first 

Fas^sKBSS.  J  authors  of  the  word.  The  A.  S.  verb 
vifitoldan;  %mt.  frcdio,  liheratt,  \o  free,  io  \jhmU. 

TO  liberate  or  deliver,  ee,  from  bound  or  limit,  from 
eonfioement  or  restraint,  from  custody,  from  slavery ; 
andthua,  to  loose  or  release,  from  the  power  or  pos- 
session of;  to  let  loose,  to  make  clear,  quit  or  rid  o( 
to  clear,  quit  or  exempt 

Free^  the  adj.  frank,  liberal,  generous,  bounteous, 
kmd.  and  it  may  also  be  supplied,  by  certahi  negatives : 

Unbounded,  unlimited,  unconfined,  unconstrained, 
unreserved,  unrestricted,  uncompelled.  uncontrolled. 

Free  is  much  used  in  CompoeUion* 


FRE 


S8B 


bote  o  wty,  oUicr  hs  Bsotte  ittr  be, 
wssiMCttt  that  aid  riito  wu  m/re. 

R,  Okmtfhr,  p.  474. 


Vorlie  Mi  tiicr  rai 
Other  hofiehvchs 


THiM  BUQ  Imfbond  is  fro  the  worid  ynm, 
8em  CristeD  man  ihml  wedden  me  anott. 
For  than  l6e  Apoitle  Mtith,  that  I  ara^ 
To  wedde.  a'  goddct  half,  wher  it  Ukeih  me. 

Ckameer.    7TU  Hy"  o/ BatAet  Prokgui^  y.  b6iU 

They  woldee  that  herhiubondea  ahalden  be 
Haray.  and  wiie^  aad  riche,  and  tbertoy^v. 

Id.    The  Skipmmmm  Tmhj  v.  13106. 


-  Thia  aoBf  ,  I  have  heid  eayi 


Was  ynked  of  our  Ubful  lady  >r, 
Hire  to  aalve^  and  eke  hire  fair  to  piey 
To  bea  ow  heip^  and  locour  wheo  we  dey. 

U     Tkc  Priorema  Tale,  t.  13462. 

A  Mght  ther  wac,  and  that  a  worthy  mta. 
That  ho  the  time  that  he  Snt  began 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  Chivalrie. 
Titmthe  and  Honoar,  F)rtdom  and  Curteste. 

U.    Tk$  Prok§m,  V.  46. 

Thia  Fhebw,  that  waa  Soar  of  baebelerie. 
As  wel  in  frrdom,  aa  in  obivalrie, 
Yor  his  disport,  in  signe  eke  of  victorie 
Of  Pbiton,  so  tellctb  us  the  storie. 
Waa  woot  to  berca  io  his  bond  a  bowe. 

M    7^ifaMvl(eref^T.1707S. 


t%ia  toaSar  irell  come  in  vHm  heart  by  flrmm§  ef  i 
ai  ia  thiiboeie  fhlly  is  shewed. 

Ckmcer.    Tkt  TnUmadof  tAee^  fol.  312. 

And  oner  this  for  his  oouotree. 
Intyme  of  werre,  a  men  is  Awe 
Hymeelfe,  his  boose,  and  eke  his  toade 
Deinde  with  his  owns  honde. 

OMwr.    G>ji/..<An.bookm.feL67. 

And  whereas  oor  soaenigne  lorde  the  king  that  now  is,  irannted 
■to  Ihett  by  their  charter,  that  the  said  ■wrchsaH  sbecdd  be 
■n>ted  sod /hntf  from  all  castooM  aad  tmpesitioB  of  small  dot 


eamted  aod/hntf  from  all  castooM  aad  tmpeeitioB  < 

as  in  pieces  and  in  narfow  dothea  whidi  were  not  of  \ 

such  other  clothes  of  like  eualitie, 

HMa^i,    Fofiy^  4v.  vsL  I.  foL  172.    BmylV.    PmmmAm^ 


Tie,  fie  on  lone,  qaoth  I, 

I  now  perceitte  his  cimft  t 
For  reaaon  hath  dedared  at  Urgs^ 

How  Itee  my  fre^dome  raft, 

7Vr6«rv«fe.    Jmamtr  in  Ditprayit  of  WU, 

PmI  sallh  there  is  no  difllemice,  for  all  bane  sinBed  and  laeke  that 
derie  whiche  beibre  God  is  allowed,  but  they  are  iostiBed/WeiEf  bv 
nis  grace,  through  the  redemption  jr^  is  in  Christ  Jesu.  Rom,  UL 
What  say  yon  now,  shall  tbey  yet  go  into  purgatory. 

P\riih.     Wark$,  foL  10.    Jmtmv  enfe  RauU^tu  Biahgm, 

Than  the  diadples  vndentode  that  he  called  JohnBaptisle  Helias^ 
ibr  the  iikeees  of  lyfo  andiWeaeasr  in  reprouyngof  kyngea. 

VdM.    Jfenriise,  ch.  xvIL 

Frftmmt  of  speech,  Is  when  we  spceke  boldly  sad  without  feare, 
•aen  to  the  proudest  of  them,  whatsoeuer  we  please  or  haue  list  to 
speeke.  Wikm,    Tkt  Aftt  pf  RAHtiqw,  IbL  203. 

In  sU,  I  betieve  him  most,  which  /reesf  from  affection  and  hale 
(causes  of  corruption)  might  best  know,  and  hath  with  most  likdy 
irtion  delhrered  his  leport 

A^syfeff.    Pftfket  Is  JVJg^eseMP. 

Hie  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  son. 

And  toe/We  maides  that  weaue  their  thread  with  bonei^ 

Do  vse  to  chaunt  it :  it  is  silly  sooth, 

And  dallies  with  the  innocence  ef  lone; 

Like  the  dd  age. 

aUkipewte.    TIse^A  M^,  fel.262. 

Bttt  come,  thoa  Qoddesa  Imt  votiflrte^ 
la  heaT'n  ydeiTd  Kuphrosyne, 
Aad  by  asea^heart^Miag  Mirth. 

MiUom.    VJOegro^f.lU 
For  Baochna,  thou  artyWer. 
Of  cares,  aod-ovcrseer 
Of  Imst.  and  meiry  aaeeting. 
And  atUl  begia'st  the  greeting; 

DtJietaim  0/  thtt  Kk^'i  Odkt  «s 


Ah/Vfcdbm/  is  a  noble  tiling  I 
P^rtedom  makes  man  to  have  liking 
Pirttdom  all  solace  to  man  gives ! 
He  lives  at  ease,  ihat yVeeljr  lives  I 
A  noble  heart  may  have  non  eese. 
Na  elys  noncht  that  may  him  ptoesa, 
IE  ^nedom  fail. 
AerAoMT  (booh  L  ▼ .  335)  m  JEflii^  Sjpee,  fd.  L  p.  SSSl 

Thus  he  long  while  in  thraUlome  there  remdaedi 

Of  both  belooed  well,  but  KttU  bended ; 
Vntill  his  owne  true  loue  his  Awrfswr  gayned. 
Which  u  another  canto  will  be  best  contained. 

ajpauer,    Faerie  Qmem,  book  v.  can.  S. 

Bat  in  a  body,  which  doOi  frtfiy  yidd 
His  parts  to  Reason's  rules  obedienl^ 
Aad  lelteth  her  that  ought  the  sceptar  wedd. 


All  happy  peace  aad  goodly  ipuernment 


sure  establishment 

Id.    Ik  book  iL  can.  9t 


Satan  deviseth  against  the  glory  of  God.  by  disparaging  his  grace, 
which  he  dolh  by  detracting  from  the  fulness,  under  pretence  of 
enltlttglbeyV-Miiesfof  it        GiamriL    Dueom-wee.    &niio«  10. 

Wbeiejiberty  and  property  are  destroyed,  there  must  dways  be 
a  state  of  force  and  war,  which  however  pleanng  it  mav  be  unto  the 
invaders,  It  win  be  esteemed  iatoUiable  by  the  iavededi  who  Witt  ■» 
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ki^g^wmMinn^tjhiaU  huiMit  |iwhihirily^dntt  vUUUiaf  nut 
I  as  much  power  to  fnt  tboDMlvea  at  their  advenazies  had'  to 
enalave  thsnu 
5ra/«7Vifl£i;    CkarlalZ.  AmmWO.    Thai  of  Petm  mui  Mead, 

For  powen  are  rdatioa^  lot  agBnla :  and  that  which  has  the 
power,  or  not  the  poww  to  operate,  is  that:  alOM  wbch  b  or  not 
yWvy  and  not  the  power  itael^  for  /Wedm,  or  set  Jireedtm^  can 
beldhf  tOEiiMfafcg,.  bnfe  what  has  or  has  not  a  power  to  act. 

Loeie,    Of  Htmum.  XJmdenUmdmg^  book  ii.  ch.  jjlu 

For  htf  had  oot  yet  learned  »  secra^  diaoovacd  or  at  least  prae* 
tised  swoft  that  tiatt,  of  pnncca  deeUsuig  tbemselfies  free  firem  the 
ohl%itfkaeof  their  tmeCies,.aod  departing  from  them  at  their  pleik 
sure.  Burnet,    Wetmy  9/  BefdrmaHee^  Amm  !£&•. 

N!gh  where  Fleet  ditch  d^acench  in  sable  streams 
To  wash  bis  sooty  Naiads  in  the  Thames ; 
There  stands  a  stracture  mi  n  rising  hill, 
Where  tyros  take  their  ^veiom  out  to  hilL 

GmriiL    The  JOitpemtmy,  can.  3. 

In  this  then  coniists/reedlM%  m.  in  ovbeing  able  to  act  or  not  to 
act,  aoooiding  as  we  shall  choose  or  wifl. 

Hie  flmiptiue  on  the  oontmiy  always  speaks  even  of  the  satisAa!* 
tiott  of  Christ,  not  as  a  prioe  or  equivalent  which  made  our  pardon 
due  by  a  claim  of  right ;  bot  as  a  mesnsy^eefy  appointed  and  ,^wlf 
accepted,  by  tbemeie  mercy  and'compasmon  of  the  Father,  who,  as 
snpteme  gpimwief  ^  all  things,  rsmitsvoiontafily  of  his  own  right,  in 
what  meaawe  and  upon  what  teems  he  plaaaea. 

Cfarke.    Senmem  10.  vol.  iL  p.  133. 

Satire  has  dweya  ahone  among  the  raat, 

And  is  the  boldest  way,  if  not  the  best 

To  cell  men>VBfl/y  of  their  foulest  fiiults, 

To  laugh  st  their  rain  deeds  and  vainer  thoughts. 

Diydem,    Jn  Beam/  tipom  ^Mre* 

He  wo  a  clear  asserter  of  the  sovereign  fleemeee,  nd  infidlihU 
effleaejof  divine  gceoe  in  the  oenversion  of  soub. 
Baiee.     Worke^  vol.  iv,  p.  332.     Mr.  Bickani  Beader'e  Fumerai 
SentoM, 

No  sooner  was  this  war  ended,  than  WXlitiUj  freed  finam  an  enemy, 
which  had  given  himself  and  his  father  so  many  alarma,  renewed  his 
ill  treatment  of  his  brothers,  and  refused  to  abide  by  the  lata  treaty. 
Burke.    Jm  AbridgemeiU  of  BuffHeh  ffieiory,  ch.  iii. 

Hius,  how  much  so  ew  we  aaay  b«  alwidged  or  eonflned  in  onr 
powers,  while  there  b  any  thing  left  that  we  ea&  do,  onr  free  agency 
subsists  entire,  for  thb  rebtes  only  to-  oar  anMr  of  doing  those 
actioaa  we  perfonn,  that  b,  by  willing  them. 
Search.    Light  0/  Nature,  voL  ii.  part  iii,  p.  1?3.  cfa.  xxvi.    jFy«e- 

And  thou,  fair  F\mdtm^  taught  atthe  to  fel 
The  rabble's  raga^  and  tymnta^  >"f7  sisel; 
Tho«  naasitbiy  flow'r,  slike  undone 
By  proud  cootempt  or  favour's  fost*ring  sun ; 
Still  may  thy  blooma  the  changeful  cUmea  endure, 

GoUemUk.    The  J^ravelUr, 

Free,  in  ComponHon. 

For  shold  no  clerk  be  ciomiad.  bote  ^ha  f  ooiBavere 
Of  fraklens  andyina  wai. 

Piere  Pfnukmm,     FUiem,  p.  78. 

Ther  ia  ao  Jew  na  Qrttk,  nv  boonde  man  Be  flwtmm,  ne  mal  ne 
female,  for  all  ghe  ben  ee»  in  Jas»  Crist. 

mOifi,    OdbrAi»,ch.iii. 

But  I  sske  if  there  bnray  Hber^  oifrte-wrilf  in  this  order  of  cauaes, 
y*  deauS  thus  togither  in  hemosHe,  or  eb  I  would  weten  if  thst  the 
deslinail  cfaakie^  eoastnlnelh  the  moutng  of  the  courages  of  men. 

Chmcer,    TkeJ^  Beeke  ofBeeeiut,  fat  235. 

(Bat  in  this  ranke  of  uuheieBt  causes  bane  we  wajfrw^wiii,  or  doth 
the  fiUall  chainc  fiotcn  ab»  the  motioas  of  men's  minds  ? 

M    Thvuetatim  by  J.  T,  1609. 

'Jn  aif-tima  tfana  wss  but  one  house,  and  a  little  chappel  to  say 
maase  in,  in  all  the  island.:  the  side  to  the  landwardes  b  made  by 
■nmea  handes  with  free-eloue  and  granel,  and  b  four  ftdome  dta^e 
dowse  right. 

^Mahiuft.    nyt^c^^cvoLiii.  fol.453^.    Mi  Bobert  TemMH. 

tU  thou  shalt  leana  vowynge,.  it  shal  be  no  fynne  vnto  thee :  but 
jf  whicha  b  Qnce  fona  out  of  th|iUppea,,y«  muste  heepa  sod'  do^ 


wooiidj^Mthoahsstav<m«I  vnto  the  Lord  tlqr  God  of  4,^1^^       PHM 
wbiche  ttou hast  spoken  with  thy  mouOi.  ^    i_^ 


WtotwMw  vow«  erfree-wfO  oftryBrit  be  wlaehalhaw^aftr 

imto  #h^  I.— i^ e^  >  i>— >  -^"^^imipT  Iff  rrneisiii  ihmislniaL  j. 1 

beaaale  withoate  Uesabhaaf  tha  oaea,  Aeopty  m  gosts^^lu Ihstt 
"    na  thyiqea that b deformed,  ior they  shaUffet  no  fiuwnrathea^ 

Id.    lb.    lottf idci,  ch«  zzfi. 


with.. 


Wa  are  in  hopes  that  wa  diaU  mora  cesSy  ohtaia  fitim  yo« 
llajesty,  first,  that  you  will,  as  far  as  in  you  lies^  be  assbtant  to  the 
most  illustrious  Edward  Ptopham,  whom  we  have  made  admiitf  of 
ear  new  €eet,  &r  the  nabduing  thoee  deteated  frvo  Basftssi 

JUiitam.    Lettereqf  State.    1hJakm.ir.MSmfiafPeH^aU 
And  whan  he  goath  afaraad  in  tha  night  in  jlir  iI«iiitM  It  fill 
■arnla]  b hb beatand sniast friend.  "* 

^MMcr.    riewo/iheStaieofB^iamd,^lyvLg. 
And  I  stand  elear  from  aajr  other  ehaioa 
Than  of  imr  love ;  which  >Vec»6oni,  drawa^te  breath.: 
Hie  benefit  thou  gav'st  me,  to  suatain 
My  bumble  life,  I  lost  it  by  thy  deaA. 
Demiel.     Vpenthe  BeatkeftkekOe  Mmittfl^ 
What?  plaiy  I  well  the  frx}» hrmihtd dlsumlenli 

Manlmv    The  Muinemimt,  aet«i.  sa,4> 
Over  and  beaidsa  there  wo  appointed  &r  the  ( 
eifree^eoets  garden  and  walking-plaaaa;of  plau««,  ... 
thmr  tablc^  and. all  provision  ebe  whatsoever,  at  the  rilira  rTTinnaii_ 

ffoUamd.    £ivme,tii.7S2l' 
Only  labour  thou  to  inherit  that  faith  wherein  he  walked;  that 
ihme  shall  frre-denvieu  thee  in  the  best  of  fbnmgiratata^  mnl  shall 
eartartain  thee  in  the  wildest  deserts. 

HaU.     IIMa,  vol.  uL  fid.  50.    Tkifhmjk^^. 
Thus  Junius  was  home  in,  the  mareheftand  ooasUaf  ]|tfbL.ca]]ed 
GfSKue;,  and  togithar  with  tha  towaa  af  that  tract,  was  aada  a 


fiUfmi^.  i^An'e^  voL  ii.  fol.  670. 
QA  times  he  wonld  cast  out  many  woids  betokening  very  aigniii- 
cantlv,  that  he  would  not  spare  the  senators  remaining  behind,  bat 
one  day  utteriy  rase  that  order  and  degree  out  of  the  cSsBoa-wealth, 
and  permit  the  gentlemen  of  Rome  and  hb  fr^eed^mem  (oaly)  lanria 
piavlBBBs  ssd  have  the  oondnct  of  mniea. 

Id,    Suetomut,  fbl.  199.    Jikra  Chudim  Cmm'm. 

Kiao.*'Anna  yea,  1  pnqr  yoor  te.  this  aaaedie  vayaga  ; 
For  we  will  fetters  put  vpen  this  feaie^ 
Yfhidi  now  goes  toofree-frtoted, 

Shakepeare.    Bamiei^  foL  3fO. 
And  how  does  that  henouraUe  compieata  free^keearted  ^ 
of  Athens,  thy  very  boimtifiill  good  lord  and  snater. 

Yet  they,  who  aoma  fond  pciviladge  ta  auinlMn% 
WouM  Uw  refaeU'd  -,  their  best  free-koki,  their  brainy 
Surrendered  there. 
f  MMiugiem,    Csffara; 

And  by  the  articles  of  de|>rivation  agarast  l^diaid  ^  Second, 
charging  this  upon  him  as  an  illegal  encroachifllta^'  Hiat  be  pat  oat 
diven  sherifls  lawfully  elected  (to  wit  by  free^koUere)  and  pot  in 
their  roomea  diners  of  nb  owne  minions^  subverting  the  bw,  ooatrary 
to  hb  oath  and  honour. 

Prtftme,    Treacherjf>  and  DufeyaUf^  past  ii.  p.  4. 

■  ■     ■■■  That  he  should 
Yield  hiBfrfre^iviug  youth  a  captive  lor 
Thefreetbm  of  hb  aged  fhtliar^  ooipas^ 
And  rather  choose  ts  wait  life's  wjcessaiiei^ 
liberty,  hope  of  foHun^  then  it  shoold 
In  deadi  be  kept  from  Ghrisliaa  mumw|. 

Mkeemgtr.    T%e  FaiaiDawrff  act  ii.  ic  1. 

The  tentawith  Uriils,  the  fbUs  wath  I 

The  common  solmea  firee^mem's  t 

With  shouts  snd  Uivbter  all  tha  oamp  doth  nag. 

TkuBmUU^J^memrt. 


AndwheWM  in  fbmer  tfanea  such  generous  frre^mkriied 

lingle  one  the  won 
Wr  Fhsity  ^  ftygmaifeiifi^  ch.  aur. 


» wonder  of  I 


were,  as  the  rare  nswiy  observed  stars,  a  aiuj 

Who  could  be  anm  therafbre,  but  tiiose  that  are  gBnty;.wilh  thcaa 
flre^epohem  and  plain  hearted  men,  that  an  the  sfca  of  tnir  cooatrey^ 
and  the  pruspective  glasses  of  their  prince  ? 

MUton,    BemouitruntifBtfrnoe,^,YcllkL79m 
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_#  craell  wectacle,  which  wai  a  turret  ereotod  with  Aw-iTww  Md'fflnl^ 
•V"*^  in  the  nWht  #h«nof  w«w  plicad  the  heads  of  aU  the  nohilttie  and 
ttf<lh*4Hnnlri<u 

J  law  her  hand,  she  has  a  leatheni  hnd, 

Ailunluwt'  edTuMnwl band.  .    ,    ,,  ^^^ 


Bw.  HeitllsTW  Tight,  my  l«wd,  his «fwii< 

BevesTd^itilrsitoine;  a>0»-«mfiiAf  wonwOf 
And  very  excellent  at  telling  leerets. 


,  M9JL  Cnikelt^riTi 


The  same  belbra  ftn  gmnt's  gate  *e  blew, 

That  itfl  Ifae  castle  qvahed  from  Jhe  givmd/ 
And  euery  doie  t»f  jf^ifr-wilf  open  iow, 

Spmter.    FttBrit  gaww,  bodki  on,  7. 

No  force  {he/Vee-&om  spirit  can  constrain. 

But  charity,  and  graat  *'*"2^|*fK>>B*    ^   ^  ^; . 

Off/dtt^      MtfUtl^KfM  MSMVtw0« 

Hereiii  appears  .the  ttupidness  of  men,  that  they  esteem  those 
tlungs  only  to  be  bought,  Tor  which  they  pay  money;  but  count  snch 
things  of /rM-oM#,  for  which  they  pay  theoaselvM.  Ibmr  iaward 
quiet  and  tranqDilUty,  which  islarmoM  to  ba  vidoidlfaM  teir  «nU 
waid  posessions. 

The  life  of  nature  that  restores 
As  lar  as  tfaae  and  death  devmirs^ 
Vs  whose /rws  ^1^  the  world  does^nat 
Not  only  earth,  but  .heaven  too. 

AMfcn    Mhdiini,U  kit  Lady. 

They  [the  Presbyterian  miniMeis]  w<ere  immediately  censured  and 
condemned,  as  enemies  of  Christ  and  of  /Iteeywog;  and  «8peciaUy 
were  cried  out  against  ^lentty  hy  may  of  the  AnfaaptisU  and 
Independents. 

NeitoH,    Life  of  Dr.  Qtorgt  Bmil,  p.  209. 

Be  mide  <s/iiw  mmt  oC  ^e  lOoaliMat, 
^}V)mm  Nalnra  did  iikc  caplMes  ttei*  befam; 

To  nobler  pmys  ,the  English  lion  sent, 

Andtaiigbt  him  first  m  Belgtan  wslks  to  roar. 

Dry  4m.    AOrtta  JUdmx. 

By  33  Henry  Tin.  all  are  to  be  tried  hj  free^koidertf  and  yet,  in 
qpite  of  that  tear,  te  jmbps  haoro  didaMd  atha     * 
Parhmmmkmji  Bittwfff.  s  l^Mimm  md  Mmry^ 
jimm^MHdUo  mUof  TriaU. 

Firee-qwariert  for  Iba  amy  tO0 

He  did  cspeet  amliiDeoa 
On  Aotestants;  his  lose  1o  show, 

Than  Pspist  w'd  «iem  esona. 

JPritr*    TkeVicen^g, 

RQectii^  most  eonsidenibia  geiitii  nf  some  countries,  for  the 
more  regular  subsisting  a  greater  number  of  soltUers  than  "mrttfree" 
ottarfcmi  upon  them* 

ParUamemtanf  History.  ^  5  WURmm  mtd  Mmy,  1093.    Artio§e$  of 
^npfnehutcni  flwsMff  f^nt  C9iuHffdlnf%  9fc. 

That  gay/^ee'thinker,  a  fine  talker  once. 
What  tmas  him  now  a  Jtwid  silent  dunce  ? 
Sana  Ood  or  spixi^;he  hss  lately  Iwmd ; 
Or  chanc'd  to  meet  a  minister  that  ftown'd. 

Popti,    JSbrai  St9&3/i,    XjpkUe  1. 

.  U  tha  cenaocalion  in  the  year  1548  sve  hme  only  thia  shaii  wwi, 
that  on  the  29th  of  April  the  aBiilh«h^p  taealad  of  thn  iiifiimniii. 
w^m  Urn  Mst  day  on  the  artkle  idfree-wUi, 

Burmtt.    HiMi9rgoftk9BeformaiimtJmmlhii^ 

And  this  (the  use  of  raillery)  I  believe  may  be  observed  in  <he  -ova 
ofwiBByiaalBti,  whehava  taken  apon  'em  to  answer  onr  modern  firef 
wHiert. 

Ska^htkmy,    fFotitf  vol  L  n.  65. 
Hmntmr,  faA  L  sec  3. 

Tha  inhabitanU  of  the  mountains,  deaa  to  which  baimw  lay,  were 
t  teroa,  mataBaed  jaoe  of teiditii,  or/rw  los#>wi,  who  had  never  sub- 
nutlad  to  the  Bnman  power,  but  lived  in pei^ual  defiance nf  it 
Middiei^B.    Lift  o/  Q'cero,  vol  IL  sec.  7. 

O'er  Tales  thait  learn  wBlh  lnuls,Teamniio  hiHs, 
Oh^fksl  nndi  UlbiuUd  a/Wa^AsTM  nuiel 

OMUe  HturokFt  Pilgrimagt,  can.  1.  sU  30. 


Eumy  on  Freedom  of  WU  and 


Mid  MKgWs  chaiitahln  kv^ 

That,  inm'd  by  marcy-aod  benignity^ 
Hie  perseciitiqg  sword  forbids  to  draw. 
And  fret'creaied  souls  with  pensl  tenoots  nwn. 

Wb^.    EduotHim^em.X. 
vompcy  reslofed  it  ^vltylene  j  merwaids  to  Ms  former  benaty  an 
IfttriV  at  the  mqneit  of  his  iwwiritn  >/i  wnffaisn,  STheophann. 

Mddktmu    X^e^X;Saai»,sfle.JLwli.ju6aL 

ffnll  inihe |ffinM<flf  ^panlh^lhadTAd  heir 
Of  numerona  acsai,  a  lyg^frei  Md  Csm^ 
Thyrns  ns'yet  from  beauty  felt  no  pain. 
Had  seen  no  virgin  he  could  wish  to  make 
His  wedded  partaer. 

Vodeieg.    ^^gvdcMltaM^  am.  1«, 

.Magna  Gharli^  which  aeeured  theie  frmckum  to  (he  subjects 
regarded  the  rights  of  fiee-koUect  in  oonntrisa  to  be  aa  much  n 
fundamental  part  of  tha  conatilutioa,  as  the  establishment  of  tha 
phnrch  of  England  wss  thought  either  at  that  time  or  in  the  act  of 
King  Wiillan^  or  in  the  act  of  Qneen  Anne. 

Burke*    Letter  to  Sir  Hefvtdet  Latigfritkef  M.P, 

iden, 
just  re-, 
ceived  the  Jiononr  of  an  election  at  another  place,  at  a  very  great 
distance  from  this.  Id,    Speech  at  hie  arrivai  at  Brttioi. 

Provided  slway  that  the  said  John  Westell  ahall  kepe  qpntinually 
forty /rve-jNosofis  working  upon  the  same. 

Waipate.    jimeedotet  of  PauUit^jf,  vol.  L  .^^gNSidur,  ^g.  T  5. 

He  [Hogarth]  never  was  that  [obsoure],  bnt  in  two  or  tfiree  of  his' 
Ibstfnnls  where  traariaot  national  ioUies,  as  lotteries,  free^muaary^ 
and  the  South  Sea  were  his  topiob 

id,    Jh.  vcd.  iv.  p.  155. 

In  a  word,  hss  not  every  species  of  what  is  ealled  frte^kimkingf 
free-speaking',  and  free-writrng'  bean  carried  on  to  an  extreme. 
Mfard»    #MfwS(  vol.  'Vin*  p^  48.    Jwfvisn  v^^w  tke  uavvt,  wianeHi^p 
30,  178& 

One  day  in  turning  seoM  mMnUnr'd  .gnNUM^ 
(In  hopea  a  fret'^teeu  -quarry  might  be  fonnd^ 
His  mattock  met  reaistana^  and  behold 
A  casket  hurst,  with  diamonds  fill'd  and  gold* 

Harte.    Tke  Ckaritable  Mat&n. 


FREE. 


When  I  was  Invited  by  many  respectable  merchants, /^^e^Ao/di 
and/ree-mcit  of  this  city,  to  offer  them  my  services,  I  had  jnat 


Theflree^thinken,  thsngh  aolo  maatera  af  naaon,  do  not  use  it  for 
tha  infcimstion  of  amntind,  but  only  to  piek  holes  in  the  works  of 
othen^  and,  if  they  can  maka  thwnsaliei  lawgl^  esteem  it<hn  «me 
tt  making  an  adveruiy  anbmit. 

SeardL    Ligki  of^tdma,  vol.  ii.  part  iL  oh.  niU.  p*  14L 

▲  oeatempt  of  Bewlntian  hnring  for  aoasa  time  spread  amongst 
the  people,  we  see  them  now  hacema  annaay  pin|r  lor  fangticism  and 
superstition :  and  the  malhodiat  and  Ike  popiah  priest  ancceed  with 
grot  «■■•  and  aiience,  le  the  libertine  and  the  free-tkinker, 

Warkmrtem,    Tke  JHaime  f^afim,  book  iiL  see.  6. 

It  is  true»/wB  tUmkinf  then  lay  under  grant  dMknMesani  discoo- 
rsgements ;  to  insult  the  reiigMm  of  one's  oonnlry,  which  is  now  thn 
mark  of  learned  dialinollooy  wm  branded,  in  the  ancient  woild,  with 
pufaie  infamy.  JU.    ik,  hook  iii.  sac  6. 

— ^ Or! 

For  bold  contention  oft  on  cnmton  umdiL 


In  fteeAemigvtd  senates  oft  witii  nervons  lawi 
To  circumscribe,  or  conqueri^  to  depasn 
Tnor  aeeptur  d  tyrants. 

Giover.    London^  oi*  ike  Proy^etB  ef  CwOMMror. 

Bnt  necemity  hsing  oonstantly  ofiposed  to  free^wUif  the  change- 
tblenen  of  these  terms,  according  to  the  %hts  wbeaain  yon  nprd 
tiiem,  gives  rise  to  as  notable  disputes  among  us,  aa  thoM  omnrnised 
of  nld  among  the  philosophen  oonceming  the  proper  oolonr  of  iha 
leathers  of  a  cock-pigeon's  neck,  whidi  presents  a  different  aqiect 
i^pon  every  little  motion  of  the  bud. 

Seardk,    X^A/ ^iVolnrv,  vol  ii.  part  lu.  ch.2ZTi« 

Hib  Fribdom  of  a  City,  or  Corporate  Town,  is  the 
i4glit  «f  esercbiiii^  ceitain  tndei  or  eoployaniits 
irHiliiii  its  jtirisdietiOR,  aod  oreerrhig  Uie  offices  thereof. 
It  is  procured  by  Apprenticeship  or  Purchase,  and  is 
ofiea  presentad  ^  the  BVaemen  themselvei^  as  a  com- 
plimeDt.    Jacob's  C%Prtt»£e9a»,  1732. 

fksBHOLD,  in  LoiP,  Ubermm  tmammfam^  that  land 
or  teasmMitidiioh  a  man  bokte  in  Fee-«tmplf,  Fee-tot^, 
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FREE- 
HOLD. 


or  fi>r  term  of  Life,  (Bracton,  ii.  2.)    FMMd  in  deeck 

is  the  real  possession  of  lands,  &c.  in  Fee,  or  for  life. 

Freehold  in  law,  is  the  right  a  person  hath  to  such  lands 

FREIGHT.  ^^  tenemente  hcfore  his  entry,  or  seizure.    The  term 

-  ^^    Freehold  is  also  extended  to  Offices  held  either  in  Fee, 

or  during  life.    Blackstone's  more  precise  definition  of 

fV^ehold  is,  such  an  Estate  in  Lands  as  is  conveyed  by 

Livery  of  Seinn^  or  in  tenements  of  an  incorporate 

nature  by  what  is  equivalent  thereunto. 

FREEZE,!     A.  S.  frysan,  gdare;  D.  vrieaen; 

Fbxe'zino.  J  Ger.  frieren.    The  past  tense  is  frou} 

the  past  participle  froied^  fro/d,  frost.     See  Frost. 

To  bind  a  fluid  or  liquid  substance  into  a  solid  by 
cold ;  to  congeal ;  to  chill. 

be  emperice  it  held,  was  it  fc  w^ter  tide, 
pe  &nowe  Ut  id  >e  feld,  >e  water  frnt  biside. 

■  And  lenle  seedes  alle 

Area  nouht  so  worthy  as  wbete,  ne  so  wel  mowen 

In  ^e  feld  with  ye  font,  and  hhfiree§e  longe. 

Piertf  Plouhnum,    Vin<m^  p.  2U* 

In  wynter  doth  he  nouht  for  colde, 
lu  somer  maie  he  nouht  for  hete, 
So  whether  that  he  frete  or  swete. 
Or  be  he  in,  or  be  he  oat, 
He  woU  ben  ydell  all  about 

Gower.    Con/.  Am,  book  iv.  £oL  69. 

I  bume  and  am  a  colde, 
I  frexe  amids  the  fire, 
I  se  she  doth  withold, 
That  b  mj  most  desire. 
FSwerMie Jmeton,    The  Lontr  r^kted ofhUknt  embraoetk  deaik. 

And  wynter  inerasvng  with  many  great  snowes  und/)reiyng  of  the 
earth,  there  (eUe  on  oim  another  maladie. 

Ooldat  Boke,  ch.  xxzriil 
Soeh  rage  as  winter's  reigneth  in  my  hart 

My  life-bload  frteting  with  unkindly  cold ; 

Such  stormie  stours  do  brsde  my  baleM  smart, 

As  if  my  yeare  were  wast  and  woxen  old. 

Spamr,    The  Shepkeardt  Caiendar,    Jamtary, 
Howsbonld  a  tbongfat  be  nnited  to  a  marble  statue,  or  a  sun-beam 
to  a  lump  of  day  I    The  freexmg  of  the  words  in  the  air  in  the 
ooHbcro  climes^  is  as  conoeiyable,  as  this  strange  union. 

Okotvii.    The  Faniiy  of  Dogmaivdng^  ch.  iil 
The  wand'rtnff  rivals  gaxe  with  cares  oppressed, 
And  chilling  norroarsyheeaie  in  every  breast 

Pope.    Homer,    Odyteey,  book  ii. 
Sharp  blows  the  rigour  of  the  piercing  winds, 
And  the  proud  floods  as  with  a  breast-plate  binds: 
Ev'n  the  proud  seas  forget  in  tides  to  roll 
Beneath  thtfree»wg§  of  the  northern  pole. 

Brome.    The/ortytkird  Chapter  of  Eodematikut, 
Where  polar  skies  congeal  th'  eternal  snow, 
Or  equinoctial  suns  for  ever  glow. 
Smote  by  the  /Greeting  or  the  scorching  blast, 
A  ship-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast 

Falconer.    The  Shipwreel^  can.  1. 


FREIGHT,  or 

Fraight, 

Frbi'ghtagb, 

Fre/ohter. 


See  Fraught,  OTite, 


And  so  he  dispatched  away  the  ships  a  second  time  ftmghi  and  FRSIGflT. 
laden  with  the  spoiles  of  enemies.  . 

BoBand.    Umm^  foL  736,     PRBvcR. 
For  it  fell  out  by  chance  that  in  this  publicke  famine  wofd  ease       1^* 
of  a  ship  of  Alexandria,  how  it  was  arrived  fnUghi  wxlb  s  kind  of  ^^y^^ 
dust  for  the  wrestlen  of  Nero  his  court. 

Id,    Suetonhtt,  foL  209.    Nero  Ckmdiui  Ceemr, 

Your  majesty  has  ordered,  that  what  money  is  owing  to  'em  by  the 
Brasile  Company,  shall  be  carry'd  into  your  treasury,  and  that  no 
more  than  one  half  of  ihe  duty  oi  freighiage  shall  be  expended 
toward  the  payment  of  their  debts. 

'   iUEtfoM.    Proee  Wbrhe,  vol.  iL  fol.  196.    Lettert  of  Skde, 

Tliose  various  squadrons  variously  design'd. 

Each  vessell  frmghied  with  a  several  load; 
Each  squadron  waiting  for  a  several  wind, 

All  find  bat  one,  to  bum  them  in  the  road. 

Dryden,    .tinnuM  MiraUUM^  $L  20&, 


^  Saying  that  they  would  not  again  tempt  Ood  so  much,  who  ^ad 
given  them  so  many  waroings,  and  deliuered  them  from  so  wonderful! 
dangers :  that  they  rather  desired  to  lose  wages,  fraighi,  and  aU^ 
than  continue  and  follow  such  desperate  fortunes. 

Hahiwgt.    Fo5Fa^e, /Jrc.  vol.  iii.  foL  87.    M,  F)rohkher, 
About  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year  1653,  they  freighted  a 
certain  ship  of  Sundeiburg,  called  the  Saviour,  Nicolas  Weinskinks 
master,  with  woolen  cloth,  and  other  commodities,  to  the  value  jof 
above  tliree  thousand  pounds. 

MUton,    Prote  PTorhe,  vol.  ii.  fol.  192.    Leitert  ^f  SttOe. 
rMartiusj]  went  borne  to  his  house,  full  freighted  with  spite  and 
nsiice  against  the  people,  being  accompanied  with  all  the  lustrett 
young  gentlemen.  North.    Piutareh.    Corioiamu,  foL  191. 


•  Yon  sail,  that,  from  the  sky-mixt  wave^ 


Dawns  on  the  sight,  and  wafts  the  royal  youth, 
A  freight  of  future  glory  to  my  shore. 

ThamMvu.    Britamtia. 

Hrrepresented  in  behalf  of  himself  and  other  owners  and  fr^htert 
of  the  London  gaily,  that  the  said  gaily  Sailed  from  Jamaica  the  latter 
end  of  February  last. 

ParHanemie^  Hietor^,    6  Jmie,  1706.     The  Urdi  Aidrem  esis. 
eeming  the  Mteearriage  of  the  Bahg, 

At  the  beginning  of  that  war  (as  in  the  commeQcement  of  every 
war)  traders  were  struck  with  a  sort  of  paaick.  Many  went  out  of 
the  freighting  business. 

Bwrhe,    OboervaHom  omalaie  State  of  the  Neaiem, 

Now  as  I  trod  yon  verdant  side. 
Where  Ladon  rolls  its  silver  tide. 
All  gayly  deck'd  in  gorgeous  state^ 
Sail'd  a  proud  barge  of  richest  freight, 

Vagd.    Areeidim. 

FRENTD,  A.S.  frtmd;  D.  vremd,  forain,  strange. 
A.  S.  fremd'ian  ;  D.  vremden^  to  estrangre,  to  alienate. 
Ray  derives  from  the  preposition  .^m,  from.  See  also 
Jamieson  in  v,  Fremyt  Spenser  writes /rcnne,  which 
his  Glossarist  E.  K.  thinks  is  a  corruption  of forrtne. 

That  chyld  wax  so  wel  &  ^^then,  as  se^e  fremde, 

>at  he  wolde  be  a  noble  mon,  rH  he  moste  lybbe  &  s^bbc. 

A<7ibMMeier,  p.346. 

A  faucon  peregrine,  semed  she 

Of  fremde  fond,  and  ever  as  she  stoop^ 

She  swouned  now  and  now  for  lack  of  blood. 

Chmieer,    The  Sqmeree  Tai^  v.  10743. 
Whilome  on  him  was  all  my  care  and  joye, 
Forcing  wilh  giftes  to  winne  his  wanton  heart. 
But  now  from  me  his  madding  minde  is  start. 
And  wooes  the  widdowcs  daughter  of  the  glenne ; 

So  now  Um  Rosalind  hath  bredde  his  smart; 
So  now  bis  friend  is  cnaunged  for  a  fremu, 

Spemer,     The  Shephxarde  Calendar.    Apri/^r.^S. 

FRE'NCHIFy,  \    To  act,  to  make  any  thing,  after 
Erench-likb.      j  the  manner  of  the  French. 

Before  the  Conquest  they  misliked  nothing  more  in  King  Edward 
the  Confessor,  than  that  he  was  Prenchified,  and  accounted  the  desire 
of  forraine  language  then  to  be  a  foretoken  of  the  bringiog  ia  of 
forraine  powers,  which  indeed  happened. 

Camden.    Remunneo,    Zmtgmngee, 

Can  ve'not  know  a  man  from  a  Marmasett  in  theis  F^^meh^ 
dayesof  ours? 

Sir  Ggiee  Oooteeappe,  act  I.  sc.  I.  (1606.) 


He  is  a  proud  lord. 

And  vou  may  challenge  him :  has  he  familiarly 
Dislik'd  your  yellow  starch,  or  said  your  daUet 
Was  not  txzcUjFyenchifiedt 
Bemanont  andFUtcher.    The  Qneem  ofCortnth^mehLuc,  L 

His  haire,  JVmicA-i&ltf,  stares  on  his  frighted  bead. 

One  lock  Amaxon-like  dischivelled, 

As  if  he  meant  to  wear  a  native  cord. 

If  chaunce  his  fates  should  him  that  bane  affotd. 

Bati.    Atfirer.bQokiii. 
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FRENCH-     Now  if  we  ctn  cook'  up  oar  metios  of  both  vnU  m  socb  JJ^rtw?*- 
IFV       iA^  manner  as  th&t  the  eye  cannot  presently  distinguish  which  is 
_'      which,  our  guests  must  cuU  and  carre  for  themseWes,  and  taste 
VDTM7Y  beibre  they  eat.  , 

.  '^  Searek,    Ughi  <^  Nature,  toI.  ii.  pwt  u.  ch.  xxiiu 


PRE'NZY, 

Fre'netick, 

Fre'netical, 

Fra'ntick, 

Fra'ntickly, 

Faa'nticallt, 

FkB^NZICAL. 


Fr.frenesie;  It.  and  Sp.frenegf; 
Lat.  phrenitu ;  Gr.  ^^ci'iTie,  from 
0/M7V,  the  mind.  It  is,  says  Minshew, 
^a  delirium  of  the  mind^  arising  with 
an  acute  fever  fiom  an  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  or  of  iU  membranes. 
J  And  Vossius,  i«o  tov  0pa^-ov,  hoc 
eUt  mente,  quia  in  ed  semper  mens  kktitur  ;  beoeuise 
in  it  the  mind  is  always  diseased. 

A  disease  of  mind;  delirium;  raving;  a  paiczysm 
approaching  to  raving  madness. 

Bales  and  botches,  and  breonyng  aguwef, 
Frcnt9JC9  and  foule  uveles. 

Pien  Ploukmon.    Finon,  p.  396. 

Wei  art  bow  wjrs  qua]^  hue  to  wit  suche  wtsdoraeshewo 
To  ent  fol  other  flatorere.  ober  to  freniik  pupls. 

jJ.    a,  p.  183. 
— — — —  And  than  in  feare 
Was  PkndaniSi  lest  that  in/irenaeye 
He  should  fall  or  eb  sone  deye. 

Chaucer,     Thtfint  Booke  of  TroHut^  fol.  155. 
And  whan  that  he  it  vnderstode 
Anone  into  melancoUe, 
'  As  though  it  were  a/>*aMie, 

He  fell.  Oower,     Con/.  Am.  book  iii.  foL  48. 

And  in  his  throwes^/Vene/t^r  and  mad^ 
He  cuneth  Juno,  Apollo,  and  eke  Cupide. 

Chaucer,    TheJ^k  Booke  of  TroUui^  fol.  186. 
Thou  swant  alone  that  I 
thy  fancie  did  subdne, 
Why  then  shoald/remte  force  thee  now 
to  shew  thyselfe  vntrue. 
TufhervHe.    7b  hit  Friend  thai  refuted  him  withoui  a  Ctms e,  i[c. 

And  therfore  among  many  foluhe  wordes  of  Luther,  as  foolishe  as 
ener  heretyke  spake,  he  neuer  spake  a  jootz  frantikef  than  in  that  he 
eaith  that  God  hath  oede  of  our  faith. 

Sir  Tkomat  Mere.     Hhrkes,  fol.  270.    Dialogue  amctrmng  Herf 
net,  Sjfc, 
Thus  spake  the  owl,  whose  talk  could  not  be  heard, 
<<  So  little  fools  good  counsel  do  regard," 
But  thinking /reiury  him  his  wits  beguiTd, 
The  honest  bird  despitefoliy  revU'd. 

Draytom,    The  Owl. 
Inphrentie,  wherein  men  are  bestraught  of  their  right  wits,  to  have 
SI  care  of  the  skirts,  fringes,  and  welts  of  their  garmenU,  that  they 
be  in  good  order  $  (is  a  deadly  token.) 

Holland,  PHnie,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 
If  he  (the  ci?il  magistrate)  find  on  his  complexion,  skin,  or  out« 
ward  temperature  the  signs  and  marks,  or  in  his  doings  the  effects  of 
injustice,  rapine,  lust,  crueltie,  or  the  like,  sometimes  he  shuts  up  as 
in  frenetiek  or  infectious  diseases,  or  confines  within  doors,  as  in  eTory 
sickly  estate  Milian.    The  Beaton  of  Church  Oovemmeni. 

Likewise  for  the  French  part,  thither  came  Isabell,  the  French 
Queen,  because  the  King  her  husbands  was  fallen  into  his  old  freneii* 
<aU  disease.  Grajton.    Henry  K    The  teventk  Yeare. 

There  she  hdlf frantick,  hauipg  slaine  her  Sonne, 
Did  shrowd  herselfe,  like  punishment  to  shonne. 

Spenter,    TtrgiTg  Onai,  St.  22. 
This  solemn  sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth ; 

Over  one  shoulder  doth  shebang  her  head| 
Dumly  she  passions, /ran/ic/y  she  doteth, 
She  thinks  he  could  not  die,  he  is  not  dead. 

Skakapeare,     Fenui  and  Jdonii, 
Vfh^ifrenxy,  shepherd,  has  thy  soul  possess'if, 
The  vineyard  lyes  half  pran*d  and  half  undress'd  ? 

DryHm,   .Firyil,    Etiogue2. 
These  fight  like  husbands,  but  like  lovers  those : 

These  fain  would  keep,  and  those  more  fain  enjoy  : 
And  to  such  height  their /roM/ic  passion  grows, 
That  what  both  love,  both  hazard  to  destroy. 

Jd.    jinnueMrabilis,(l660. 
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Fre'quence, 

Fre^quency, 

Freque'ntable, 

Frequenta'tion, 

Freque^mtative, 

Freque^mter, 

Fre'quentlt. 


And  all  amidst  them  lay  the  hoary  sire, 
(Sad  scene  Of  woe  !)  his  lace,  his  wrapt  attire 
Conceal*d  from  sight,  with/rsM/ic  hands  he  spread 
A  shower  of  ashes  o'er  his  neck  and  head. 

Pope.    Homer,    Biad,  book  zziv. 
Hie  narrowness  of  her  pTanessa's]  income,  the  coldness  of  her 
lover,  [Swift,]  the  loss  of  her  reputation,  all  contributed  to  make  her 
miserable,  and  encrease  the  frcnxical  disposition  of  her  mind. 

Orrery.     Bemarke  on  Dr,  Swift,    LtUer  9. 
Kor  do  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world. 
Who  deem  religion /r-Mcv,  and  the  God 
That  made  them,  an  intruder  on  their  joys, 
Start  at  His  awful  name,  or  deem  His  praise 
A  jarring  note.  Coutper,    Tke  Tatk,  book  iv. 

Ohl  sovereign  of  the  willing  soul 
Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  aira, 
Enchanting  shell !  the  sullen  Cares, 
And  frantic  Passions,  hear  thy  soft  controul. 

Qrt^,     Tke  Progreu  of  Poety, 
She  [Medea]  herself  when  opening  to  the  chorus  her  last  horrid 
purpose,  says,  fiercely  indeed,  but  noi  frantically, 

Hurd,     WorkMf  vol.  L  p.  122.    Noiea  on  tke  Art  of  Poetry. 

FREQUE'NT,  v.  1       Fr.  frequenter  ;  It  frequen- 
Fre'quent,  adj,        tare;  Sp,frequentar  ;  Lat/re- 
quentare^  horn  frequent,     Ferre 
gf/em,  (or  frrt  qui)  qua  oportet^ 
>  Isfrequens,   Varro,  lib.  vi.    Vos- 
sius  cannot  coincide.     He  sug- 
gests  that   coens^   from    coease^ 
might  fonnerly  be  used  pro  unH 
esse  ;  and  that  fixim  firi  (pluri- 
mum)  md  coena  might  taise  Jrecoens^  or  frecuena. 

To  come  or  go  to  often,  in  common ;  to  visit  much, 
resort  to  many  times,  in  numbers. 

But  he,  whert>y  he  might  prolonge  his  bedred  father's  dayes : 
Chose  rather  skill  in  power  of  herbes,  and  nhisickes  noUe  praise, 
And  such  like  knowledge  dumb,  denoid  of  honour  to  frequent 
Pkaer,     VirgiL    JSneidoe,  book  xii.  sig.  M  3. 
Lord  God,  howflrtfuenie  and  famyliar  a  thynge  with  euery  estate 
and  degree  thnrnghout  Christendome,  is  this  reuerent  othe  on  the 
Gospelles  of  Christ  ? 

Sir  Thomaa  Elyot,    Tke  Govemourf  book  iii.  ch.  vii. 
Fbi  rem  reeeiui,  after  that  I  had  knowledge  of  the  matter ;  retcio, 
reioie,  retciui,  reoeitum,  and  a  verbe  frequentaiiue  of  the  same : 
retcisco,  UdaiL     The  Fiowere  of  Latine  Speaking,  1 15. 

In  the  excellent  ft  most  noble  emperonr  Octauius  Augustus,  in 
whome  reygned  all  nobilitie,  notbinge  is  more  cSmeoded,  than  that  he 
had  frequentfy  in  his  moutbe  this  worde,  nudum,  do  maturedly. 

Sir  Tkomat  Elyot,     Govemouff  book  i.  ch.  xxiii. 
I,  as  I  undertook,  and  with  the  vote 
Consenting  in  fuliyre^ueiMe  was  impowr'd, 
Hare  found  him,  view'd  him,  tasted  him,  but  find 
Far  other  labour  to  be  uodeigon 
Than  when  I  dealt  with  Adam,  first  of  men. 

Milton,     Paradite  Regained,  book  i.  I.  130. 
'    Looke  into  the  universall  course  of  the  Catholike  life ;  there  shall 
you  finds  the  decalogue  professedly  broken,  besides  the  ordinary 
practise  of  idolatry,  andyre^eiice  of  oathes. 

Bitkop  Hall.     JForkt,  voL  i.  foL  654.  Quo  Fadit,  sec.  20. 
Alon.  O  sir,  I  grant 

These  sins  are  deadly  ones  ;  yet  their  ,^nfyaintejr 
With  wicked  men  makes  them  more  dreadful  to  usu 

Mattinyer,     Tke  Bathful  Lover,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 
The  people  with  great  freauende  brought  gifts  unto  Pslatiumi 
which  they  offred  unto  the  Goddesse,  and  solemnized  a  lectistemium. 

Holland,    liviut,  fol.  719. 
A  subject  often  handled  must  become  trite,  and  Piscatory  Eclogue 
taki  the  advantage  over  Ftatoral  in  displaying  a  field  less  beaten  and 
lemfrequented, 

P,  Fletcher,    Piteatory  Edoguet,    Introduction, 

Accuse  me  thus; 

That  I  have/rcyiieN/  been  with  unknown  ninds,^ 
And  given  to  time  your  own  dear  purchas'd  rifikt; 

That  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds. 
Which  should  transport  jne  furthest  from  your  sight. 

Skaktpeare,    Sonnei  116. 
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.  While  yoath  luted  ia  Him,  iha  vuKwrn  of  thtl  age  and  hii 
QUENT.    hnmouryDOt  y^  fuUy  ditcoTered,  madfi  him  aomewhat  the  more/rr- 

yafeii/aMeandlaudaogeraua.  SidMey. 

*BS6GO        And  bMides,  it  b  moat  evident,  tfamt  one  and  the  tame  verb  goes 
'  throi^haU:the  eenjiigationa  in  thetiebrew,  but  doth  not  so  in  Greek, 
and  accordingly  there  ii  no  such  thing  m4he  Greek  language^  n  the 
▼eriation  6lfre^umitUiv9,  tranaitive,  and  reciprocal. 
Hammmd.    ^arA%  veLiLfaLZO.    ^AnJmnMrU^^hUml^taaaiud^ 
ate.  2. 
The  miserable  apectaionn,  and  frt^/mmUen  of  thcee  infemall 
pleasuiesy — they  loae  their  time,  their  modeatie,  their  honestic^  their 
credit,  and  respect  with  God,  and  all  good  men. 

Frymv .    Hittno^MaHiSf  part  i.  act  ii.  chorus. 
.  Her  [the  Muae**]  BlajeBtiey 

(Like  that  of  Princes)  when  the  vulgar  aee 
Too  ffvqtunify,  respect  and  awe  are  fled, 
Contempt  aud  acorn  remaineth  in  their  atead. 

£rome,    £pulie/rom  a  Friend  to  the  Author, 
11i'«osBenloaB  feer/Vc9Mfii/«  the  Pharian  coast, 
From  whose  Yugh  bed  my  birth  divine  J  boaat. 

JPope,    Momur,     Odyttq/,  book  iv. 
TiMie  »  nothing  more  /i^uemt  among  us,  than  *  sort  of  poems, 
intitled  Pindaric  Odes  ;  pretending  to  be  written  in  imitation  of  the 
manner  and  style  of  Pindar,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  to 
tbia  day  extant  in  our  laqgaage  one  ode  contrived  after  his  modal. 
Gaa^^revf.     JVorJkt,  toL  ii.  p.  253.    I>iicour§e  on  the  Pmdaric  Ode. 
Swift  at  the  word  descending  to  the  shoves. 
They  moor  the  vessel  and  unlade  the  stores: 
Then  moving  from  the  strand,  apart  they  sate^ 
And  full  oxkifit^uent  formed  a  dire  debate. 

JPojw.    Homer,     Odynry,  book  imi. 
Tke  mirades  whieh  they  eaw,  grew  by  their  froqueney  familiar 
unto  them;  the  impreaaions,  which  the  .visible  -power  of  .God  made 
upon  their  minds,  wore  out  Insensibly  by  degrees. 

darke.     Sermont,  vol.  ix.  p.  147. 
These  inhabitants  were  much  more  civilized  than  those  of  the  inland 
country,  by  the  commerce  and  frtquentation  of  other  nations,  espe- 
cially the  Gauls,  who  had  long  before  been  civilized  by  the  Roman 
oolooiea. 
SsrWiUiamTempk,    Am  Jmiroduetiom  Jo  the  Okt^ry  of  Sufftand, 

Though  he  [Mr.  Cowley]  wrote  in  couplets,  where  rhyme  is  freer 
&om  constraint,  he/^yuentdy  affscts  half  versea. 

J}rydm.  Dtdiotitum  to  the  JBmeSe. 
Lewis  Du  Guemier  studied  under  Chatillon  at  Paris,  and  came  to 
England  in  1708,  but  with  very  moderate  talents,  though  he  was 
-Kckoned  to  improve  much  here  by  drawing  in  the  Academy,  vrfaich 
waathen.^nefraiew/ed',  though  established  on^  by  private  contribntieas 
among  the  artists. 

Waiftole,    Amedoteo  qfPamtmgr^  vol.  v.  p.  218. 
He  had  frtfuttmt  meetings  and  conferences  all  this  while  with  his 
old  friends  of  the  opposite  party,  the  late  ministers  of  Cesar's  famer, 
Ftosa,  Hirtius,  Balbiis,  Matins,  frc 

A/iddiotom,  Life  •/  Oieero,  aec.  9.  vol.  Ui.  p.  34. 
Though  he  did  not  perscento  to  death  by  laws,  that  being  directly 
contrary  to  bis  edicto  of  toleration,  which  be  had  with  so  much  osten- 
Ution  find  frequency  repeated;  yet  he  coonived  at  the  fury  of  the 
people,  and  the  brutality  of  governors  of  provinees. 
Warburton.  Juhan*^  Attempt  to  RebuUd  tke  Temple,  vol.  i.  p.  56.  , 
The  verbs  called  deponent,  dcsiderative,  J^ofuemtative,  inceptive, 
4kc.  need  not  be  considered  here,  being  found  in -some  languages  only, 
and  therefore  not  essential  to  speech. 

Beattie,    Jdoml  Science,  part  I  ch.  i.  sec.  3. 
Continual  experience  testifying  that  nature  hath  esUblisbed  <such  a 
connection  between  the  motions  of  matter  and  perceptions  of  mind, 
that  OMfreqmeHtty  begeU  the  other. 

Search.    Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  part  i.  ch.  viii. 

FRESCO,  see  Fbesh,  ir^a. 

Kitre  condenseth  the  spirits  by  cold,  and  by  a  kinde  oifi-etcour  (as 
we  now-a-days  speak)  {quondam  frescuram.^ 

Bacon.     Tke  Hiitory  of  Life  and  Death,  p.  31, 
'Ev'n  the  bare  walls,  whose  breathing  figures  g^ow'd 
With  each  warm  etroke  that  living  Art  bestew'd. 
Or  slow  decay,  or  hostile  time  invades. 
And  all. in  silence  the  hir freico  fades. 

Hart.    An  Eetay  on  Painting. 
On  the  accession  of  Sextns  V.  Zucchoro  was  invited  to  Spain  by 
Philip  11.  to  paint  the  Escuriel,  but  his /retco«  not  pleasing,  he  re- 
ittOted  to  Rome,  and  founded  the  Academy  of  Painting  for  which 


GtegQfyXIIL.'bad^^aa  bimA.Briefj.and^^f  iifcich.he  saw  alMtf  d  MBSSC^ 
the  £ist  Prince.  _ 

Walpaie.  ^necdote§«fPmntmgfyo\.l.p.VU»       FBESR. 

Fresco  Painting  is  executed  in  coloura  mimed  and  ^  ■  v*' 
groQifd  wHh  "water,  upon  a  stucco  sufficiently  ^^letA  and 
wet  to  embody  them  -with  itsdfl  It  is  suppcraed  to  be 
Hie  most  snoient  mode  of  Painfing.  The  Egyptians 
.employed  it,  aad  it  was  well  known  tboth  in  Graeee  and 
JLome.  The  iPafaithigs  found  at  Herculaneom,  and  in 
Ifae  fia&  of  TituB,  are  in  this  style.  Among  tjie-diief 
jnodera  tpB&meaiB  are  the  Sittine  Chapd,  by  Midiael 
Jkngelo;  the  Stamt  4>f  AaffaeUe^  the  Cupola  of  the 
jOtwmo  at  Pbima,  by  Ooireggio ;  and  the  Deeeeni  from 
the  Cross  at  the  TrinitAde"  MonH^  by  Daniel  di  VoltenEa. 
S^nm  rthe  .great  rapidity  demanded  in  execution,  for  it 
must  be  finished  while  the  plaster  is  wet,  and  letooch- 
ing  is  impossible,  it  is  among  the  most  difficult  ibranchea 
of  the  Art,  and  is  now  very  seldom  praotiaed. 


FRE6H,  V. 

Presh,  (xdf, 
Fre'shen, 
Frb^shet, 
Fre'shlt, 

FRfi^SBNEeS, 

Fresh-bleeding, 
Presh-blossobi, 

PREflBoRLOWKt 

Presh-droppeo, 

PreS  H-FLOWBRma, 
(FRBfiH-FUHROWaD, 

Fresh-man, 

Presh-manship, 

Fresh-new, 

Presb-shavbi^ 

Fresh-water, 

Frbsh-watbrbd. 


A.S.fersc;  D.oencA;  Gcr. 
frUch;  Swe.  /«»*;  ft-  frez^ 
/pais  ;  It  and  Sp.  firttoo.  The 
Italian  fresco  is  thus  traced  by 
Menage  from  the  Lat.  fiigus^ 
frigiduM,  fiigidi,  frigiducua ; 
firigdiscus^  fiigdiacus,  freditcus^ 
fresetts,  fraco  t  -Or  else  from 
yrigosjrixi,  fiixum^  frrucum. 
Other  Etymologists  from  virt- 
acens  ;  Ihre  is  not  pleased  with 
ei  ther,but  suggests  nothing  else. 
Wachter  observesythat  the  word 
perhaps  has  reference  to  coid^ 
(adfrigits,)hY  which  the  vigour 
of  natural  things  is  preserved* 
and  thinks  that  the  Oer.yrMeA 
may  be  from  frieaen,  fri^tre^ 
and  properly  signify, ^^^'cfcir, 
cool,  and  thence  transferred  to  reoem,  a  state  in  which 
things  are  preserved  by  coolness.    Cotgrave  says, 

Fr.frez,  m.,  fresche,  f. ;   new,  fresh,  recent,  raw, 

green ;    sound,  lusty,  newly  come,  lately  done ;  also, 

cool ;  also,/refA  or  without  salt  To  which  maybe  added. 

Having  the  bloom  or  vigour  of  any  'thing  new  or 

young ;  and  thus,  blooming,  vigorous,  brisk. 

'^o  fresh,  (now  rc-firesh,)  to  reinvigorate,  to  recruit 
to  renew  the  strength,  the  spirits,  to  brisken. 
^  yoX  frsm  ^e  o\es  est  ]^re  com  at  Uste 
8yre  Hue  >e  gret  erl,  &  Aunsel  de  JUrpcraound 
M^d  an  hondred  kn^jtei^  pur  [quite] /^nse  U^aeamA. 

JR.  Gloueetter,  p.  S&lm 

]»ei  hrak  in  tuo  his schnnkes,  to  mek  >e  teumbe  mete; 
>e blode  was  bo>e  warme  itfreek,  jfelLcX  >e  schaniw  lete. 

R.  B9wme,j^.Z^ 

Bote  hit  he/reottAfleesch  o>er  f^ch.  fried  o¥er  ybeke. 

Piert  Pioukman.     Fmom,  p.  M§. 
Whan  he  was  to  that  wel  yeomen 
That  shadowed  was  with  bcaunches  gvene, 
He  thought  of  thilke  water  sliene 
To  drinl^,  and^sA  him  well  withalL 

Chaucer,     Tke  Bomant  of  tke  Rase,  fol.  123. 
Ful  freahe  and  newn  hir  gcre  ypiked  was. 

Jd.     f%ePruiogue,v.367. 
And  with  «  sigh  he  [Arcite]  sayde  pitously ; 
TheyVciAtf  beaulee  sleCh  me  sodenly 
Of  lure  that  roneth  In  the  yonder  plaee. 

Jd.    The  Knigkies  Tak,  v.  1120. 
And  swore,  and  h«tely  gan  her  hole  [pBOosM] 
JBuer  to  be  stediast  and  treur, 
And  lone  her  aX^ajfimeUy  new, 
And  neuer  other  Udy  haue. 

Tke  Dreamt  of  Ckauoer,  foL  2U. 
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He  makcth  him  c«r>wtfe  tnd  gate.         ,  .  ,  ,  ^« 
Gbavr.    C9fi/.  .An;  book  u  fol.  23. 

•Hm  IM  of  aeptnOitr  beiiig  c«ii#  from  the  pOipUarCt  TT"*?! 
al»il»oar  ahippa,  aad  ictt  ante,  anil  fapt  cwr  ciwne waij  ^wwC 
the  Island  of  Ciprus,  but  al  that  night  St  vm  ealmekanditbe  imn  ttt* 
Trinde  yWeAwr,  and  we  paased  by  Mo«nt  CaameL  ,  ,     ,    . 

i/ai(/«yl.     ro^iy/i^^voLii.pafti.foL107.    JaA»  X#c»e. 

But  yet  remember  good  reader^  that  in  the  cosdnBioft  of  al  the 
tale,  ha  kmtteth  it  vp  with  a  /K»*e  hwty  point,  and  fiiUeth  al  the 
reason  in  this  wysew  ^    _ 

Sir  Thmuu  More.    Workew,  fbU  6Z6-    Titf  Seetmd  Fart^  «« 
Con/uiaiion  of  TgndaiL 

Th«  moat  fombte  wiedee  make  the  greatest  flood-tides,  wHereby 
the/rc«Arff>  when  they  take  their  ordinaric  course  ofebbe,  doe  gxaw 
atfoog  and  swift,  settm^  directly  off  to  sea  against  the  wind. 
Hakfu^U     rttyagfa^  8fc,  voU  iii.  fol.  673^.     Mir.  Latarence  KeymU. 

But  Cato  hym  s^lfe,  so  lyttel  regarded  that  repulse,  that  where 
allwayea  he  wente  veiy  homely,  he  the  nexte  day^^  feDiwynge^  decked 
and  trymmed  hym  selfe  more  freah/ye  than'  h»  was  wonlr. 

Sir  Tkomaa  El^oU    The  GovemouTf  boek  ill  ch.  ziii. 

.  And  thus  apeakiiif  did  ferthermora  alao-dedare  the  histto>/reafAii€f 
&  hertinesse  orsptntc  inibim.  OdaiL    Imke,  ch.  zii. 

I  walkt  afiroad  to  breathe  thefiething  ayre 
Ih  open  fields,  whose  flowring  pride  opprest 
Wifthearly  frosty  bad  baft  their  beauty  fcire.^ 

Sfemnf^    I^aphuiida, 

'  When  that's  gone 

He  ahall  drink  naught  hui  briae,  foe  Tie  mit  shear  hiat 
Where  the  quicke /rft^M  are. 

Shakepeare,     Tempeti,  fol.  12, 

Or  whikt  wa  spend  the/rffsAea/  of  our  thnoi 
The  Bweets  of  youth  in  plotting  in  the  air ; 
Alas  1  how  oft  we  fall^  hoping  to  clime. 

X)a«te/.    Tk^  Complaint  of  Roiamon 


And  that  her  skill  in  hesbs  mi^ht  help  rea 
The /I'ething  of  a  wound  which  he  had  got 
la  her  defence,  by  envie's  poyson'd  shot. 

Browne.     Britannia* a  Peutorala,  book  i.  song  5 

All  fish  from  sea  or  shore,, 


WeU,  wiia>Str  lUL^  tinaayoiirhawpMstiardithite 
Upon  uiy/lvekmm  wMftf  Via  tna  your  aalt^'haad, 
wtat  praeffr  itjaagainet  a  coonter-pbt.. 

Bit»  Jonma.    Tht  ffom^  actir.  sc.  J 


Yet,  for  the  lovf 


Of  this  poor  infant,  this  J)reah-new  sea-farer,, 
I  would,  it  would  be  quiet. 

SShakapeare,    Pericieaf  act  ifi.  sc.  1. 


With,  blade  all  burning  bright 


He  smole  off  hie  left  armo,  which  like  a  bluck 

Did  fall  to  ground,  deprlued  of  natiua  might , 
tai^  stieams  of  blood  out  of  the  tfunked  slock 
Foctbgvsh'd,  Mine  freaA^waier  streame  from  riuen  rock. 
Spenaer.    Faerie  Queene^  book  i.  can.  8^ 

Julian  waa  not  chosen  [Cssarl  to  give  eaaemeot  to  the  distressed 
etateof  Oaule,  but  that  bee  might  by  most  crucll  warres  there  come  to 
his  end,  being  then  (as  it  waa  thought)  but  a  freah-vfaler  souldiour^ 
and  one  that  could  not  endure-  ao  mach.  aa  tlla  claUeraig  nayaa  of 
ameus. 

BoikmA,    Ammiamu,  fol.  68.     QmataaUiua  and  JuHanua. 


Freaketf  or  purling- brook,  of  shell  or  fin. 

Mitton,     Paradise  Regained,  book  ii.  1.  345. 

At  last,  doj  wearinesae  of  former  fight 
Hauing  yrockt  aaleepe  his  irkeaome  sprighi. 
That  troublous  dreama  gan  freahlu  toss  bis  bndnet 
With  bowres,  and  beds,  and  ladies  deere  delight* 

Spenaer.     Faerie  Qtieene,  book  L  can.  1. 
Till,  on  a  day,  as  he  disposed  was 
To  waike  the  woods  with  that  his  idole  faire, 

Hir  to  disport,  and  idle  time  to  pass, 
In  th'  open  freahneaae  of  the  gentb  aire, 
A  knight  that  way  there  chanced  to  repaire. 

Id.    lb.  book  ill.  can.  8. 
The  kite  affecteth  not  so  much  the  grosness  of  the  aire,  aathe  cold 
and  frrahneaa  thereof,  for  being  a  herd  of  prey,  therefom  hot,  she 
delighteth  in  the^fiA  aire. 

Bacon.     Natural  Biaiortfy  Cent,  ix,  sec.  824.\ 
There  on  beds  of  violets  blew, 
And  f^ffhi'blown  rosea  washM  in  dew, 
Pilf  d  her  with  thee  a  daughter  ftur, 
So  buxom,  blithe,  aud  debonair. 

ilfiiVoa.    VMeff%\.72^ 
To  whom  in  perfect  love  and-spotlesse  fiame 
Of  chastitie,  none  living  asay  cempajrae, 
Ne  poisnoua  enuy  iustly  can  einpayre    . 
The  prayse  of  her  freah-flowrimr  maydenhead 

l^enaer.     Faerie  Queene^  book  iii.  can.  5. 
With  thoughts  lower  than  any  beadle  ha  [Biahep  HaH]  beUkes 
him  to  whip  the  aign-postaof  Camlnidge  ale-houaea,  tlie  osdinary  sub- 
jecta  <d  fireakanem^a  talea,  and  in  a  straine  as  pitiful* 

Milton.    An  Apology  for  S/nectymmtm^ 
Wherein  nhe  doth  emulate  the  judicious,  but  prepotterous  bounty  of 
the  times  Grandest :  who  accumulate  all  they  can  upon  the*  paraa^, 
or  yivaft-moii  in  their  friendMhip ;  but  think  on  an  oki  client,  or  boaest 
aecTttit,  bovifld  by  hia  place  to  write,  and  Hrarva. 

Ben  Jbnaon.     Diacoveriea,  fol.  97. 


But  heretofore  'twas  thought  a  aumpUiooa  treat. 
On  birth- days,  festivals^  or  daya  of  sla% 
A  salt,  dry  flitch  of  bacon  to  prepare  : 
If  they  h^d  freak  meat,  'twas  delicious  fare. 
Otngreve,     »^or*i,  vol.  iL  p.  182.     JuvenaL  [Sa/ire  11. 

Obe  reac*d  a  dagger  at  a  captive's  breast. 
One  held  a  living  foe,  tbat/re«A^  bled 
With  new-made  wounds. 

Pope.    Hbmer.    Jliady  book  xviii. 

Who  nursM  in  idleness  and  train*d  in  Courts, 
Paas'd  alV  their  preoioua  hours  in  plays  and  sports. 
Till  death. behind  came  stalking  od,  uaeecn, 
Aaid  withered  (like  the  storm)  theji^eahn^aa  of  their  giceo. 
Drydem,     Tha- Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

Thus  on  a  roe  dte  welt*bieath*d  beagle  flies. 
And  rends  his  side,  freah-hUeding  with  the  dart. 
The  distant  hunter  sent  into  his  heart. 

Pope,     Homer.    lUad,  book  xvi. 

There  the  next  produce  of  a  genial  shower,      . 
The  beans /mA-6/o««om  in  a  speckled  flower; 
Wliose  morning  dews,  when  to  the  sun  resign'd, 
With  uttdttbtOng  aweetaembaka  the  wiad. 

Saaaayft.     TAm  fVmderer. 

like  summei's  day^break,  when  we  see 
The  freah'dmpp'd  stores  of  rosy  dew, 
(Traupveat  beamiea  of  the  dawn) 
^■ead  o'er  the  gcasa  their  cobweb  lawn* 

Aa^a.    To  tka  Memory  rf  Mh  a^hea. 

T\kt  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 

The  ckeraa  e#  the  eaebaatad  groaadi, 
And  all  in  thousand  turns  disclose 

Some/re«Arr  beauty  varying  round. 

Byroau     CkUde  HarokPa  Pilgrimage^  can.  3.  at  4. 

How  eMen  have  I  lad  thy  sportive  ehoir, 
With  tttaeleae  pipe,  besidaa  the  muraMirtng  I^eiie^ 
Where  ahadiag  einia  along  Ike  margin  grew. 
And  /^toktm*d^itm^  Ike  wajire  the  zephyr  flew. 

TheTfaveUer. 


To  night.  Lord  Conrad? 

Ay,  at  set  of  son  : 
The  breeaa  will  frmkem  when  the  day  ia  donck 

Byvom.    The  Cormiir,  oan.  1. 

TeHs  the  mad  crowd  o*r  entrailesyreM/y  torn, 

Nor  shrinks  the  female  eye,  nor  ev'n  ailbcta  to  noam. 

M.     CnUdo  Odroidta  PUjprimay^  can.  1.  st  6& 

IM  Vut  eoa*  new  daaire  give  jp^ay  to  a  qniU  difleraot  aat  of 
organs,  and  the  mind  runa  after  it  with  as  mucb/i'c^fAiMst  and  e»g^ 
lieasi  aa  if  it  had  never  done  any  thing. 

SeeircK     The  tight  of  Nature,  vol.  I  part  I.  ch.  ▼!. 

Once  like  the/rM-^iham  lily  in  the  val» 
In  Suse  fair,  in  radiancy  of  bloom 
Like  summer  glowing,  till  consuming  love 
DefQrm'4  heegmoes. 

Olover.    The  Athenadd,  book  ix. 
2D2 
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To  the  deep  wood  the  cI»noroiu  TtitAet  repair. 
Light  skinu  the  swallow  o*er  the  watiy  tceoe^ 
Aod  from  the  sheep<ootes  uid  firetk-itirrow'd  neld. 
Stout  ploaghmen  meet  to  wreetle  ou  the  green. 
Dr.  fTarton.     To  a  Founlam,  from  Horace^  Ode  13.  book  ia. 
They'd  make,  I  truHt,  a  oew  campaign 
On  HenlyN  hill,  or  Campsfield's  plain : 
DestinM  at  home,  in  peaceful  state, 
By  me/resh-thaved  to  meet  their  fate. 

Wiarion.     The  Outte  Barber's  Soliloquy. 
The  roeky  pile  thou  seest,  that  verdant  lawn, 
Freih-'Water^d  from  the  mountains. 

.jikenside.     Pieaturei  of  Imagination^  book  ii. 

Freshes  in  Sea  language,  as  used  above  by  Hakluyt, 
are  ebb  tides  swollen  by  rains,  which  flowing  out,  some- 
times to  a  considerable  distance,  produce  a  discoloura- 
tion in  the  Sea. 

The  "  quick  Freshes,"  of  which  Caliban  professed  the 
knowledge,  and  which  he  promised  to  reserve  for 
Stephano,  are  the  same  as  the  "  fresh  springs'*  which 
he  before  boasts  to  have  shown  to  Frospero  when  he 
first  came  to  the  Enchanted  Island. 
FRET,r.  *]      Go\h,fietan;  K.^.fratan.fre" 

Fre'tful,  tan;   D.  vreten,  vressen^  fretten ; 

Fre'tfully,  I  Ger./rewen;  to  eat,  to  devour,  to 
Fre'tfulness,  f  prey  upon.  Junius  says,  he  thinks 
Fre'tter,  that  fret  was  formerly  used  for 

FRE'TTiNa.  J  eomedere,   rodere,   manducare,   to 

eat,  to  grnaw,  to  chew  or  chaw,  and  afterwards  was 
transferred  to  those  whose  bitter  cares  corrode  their 
irritated  mind,  mordent  atque  arrodunt,  A  fretful 
man,  like  the  envious  man  in  Ennius,  is  one,  ip^e 
mum  cor  edens.  Frett,  he  adds,  the  English  apply 
ad  antmum  €Bgre  frrentium  aliquid,  quod  minime  pos^ 
sunt  concoquere  ;  to  the  mind  of  those  who  bear  impa- 
tiently any  thing,  which  they  cannot  digest. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown  probably  took  his  fret  or  channel 
immediately  from  the  Lat.  fretum. 

To  eat,  to  gnaw,  to  corrode,  to  wear  or  rub ;  and 
met  to  ruffle,  to  chafe,  to  vex,  to  prey  upon. 

To  ^e  rode  be  sturte,  &  bygan  to/Vv/e  &  goawe 
^e  armes  vaste,  and  ^^es  myd  b^  te^  to  drawe. 

R.  Gioucater,  p.  417. 
And  fasting  dayes  to  frete.  hy  for  noon  an  drynke 
W*  spicerie.  Pien  Plouhman.     Vinon,  p.  29. 

They /re/en  vp  the  finte  froyt  and  falsltche  lybbeth. 

Id.     Crede,  sig.  E  2. 
Hise  disciples  pluckiden  eeris  of  com,  and  i^txfrotynge  with  her 
bondis  eeten.  Wielif,    LukCf  ch.  vi. 

Ther  saw  T  Atleon  an  hart  ymaked, 
For  vengeance  that  he  saw  Diane  all  naked  : 
I  saw  how  that  his  houndis  have  him  caught. 
And /relen  him  for  that  they  knew  him  naught. 

Chauctr,     The  Kmghtea  Tale,  T.  2070. 
Thise  wormes,  ne  thise  mothes,  ne  tbise  roitei 
Upon  my  paraille/re//  hem  never  a  del, 
And  wost  thou  why  ?  for  they  were  used  wel. 

Id.     The  Wxfof  Baihet  Prologue,  v.  6143. 
Who  rubbetb  now,  whoyVio/eM  now  his  lippes 
With  dust,  with  sond,  with  straw,  with  cloth,  with  chippes, 
But  Absoloo  1  Id,     The  MiUeree  Tale,  v.  3745. 

\And  as  the  law,  which  fretMh  thy  conscience,  is  in  thine  hart, 
and  is  none  outward  thing,  euen  so  seeke  within  thy  hart  the  plaister 
of  mercy,  the  promises  of  forgeuenes  in  our  Sauiour  Jesus  Christ. 
T^daU.     Ifbrkes,  fol.  31.     Prolnguee  vpom  the  Prophet  Jonaa, 

For  sometyme  the  fyer  toke  by  itself  in  the  woodes  by  the  moun- 
ta^nes,  through  the  vehemente  confrication,/rea/inye  and  gatberinge 
of  the  trees,  whyche  happened  by  force  of  wynde,  whcrby  arose  a 
greater  fyer  and  name.  Nicollt,    Thucydidet,  fol.  64. 

For  the  more  glory  of  God  that  these  thinges  wer  done,  the  more 
the  Phariseia  Yrtrfret  with  ennye  agaynst  Jesus. 

Vdal/.    Matthew,  ch.  zr. 


Also  if  they  be  not  wellboyled,  they  caose  wyndes^  and  anspye  Che 
ftomake,  and  jnake  sometyme /r^//^oe«.  ^ 

Sir  Thomas  Efyot.   *The  CastU  of  ffelth,  hook  u. 

No  wooU  is  leine  sobiect  to  mothes,  or  to  fretting  in  pieaae.  tbes 
thif ,  atf  the  old  parliament  robes  of  kings,  and  of  many  noble  peeice 
to  be  shewed  may  plainly  testifie. 

OMuyt,     Foy<yref,  ^'c.  vol.  ii.  parti.  foL  161.    JUr.HHakkift. 
He  chanft,  he  griev'd,  hefretted^  and  he  sight. 
And  fared  like  a  furious  wyld  beare, 
Whose  wbelpes  are  itolene  away,  she  being  otherwhere. 
Spenser,     Faerie  Queane,  book  vl  can.  9. 
By  this  salve,  the  sore  rather  festered  and  rankled,  than  healed  up, 
and  the  sedition  thereby /re/ZeJ  more  and  more. 

HollamL    Ztvlat,  fol.  228. 

We  first  advertise,  it  [Euripus]  generally  signifieth  any  strait, /rd; 
•r  channel  of  the  sea,  running  between  two  shores. 

Sir  Thomas  Broum,     Vulgar  Errors,  book  vii.  ch.  xiiL 

T^ofret  or  channel  of  Euripus  not  ebbing  or  flowing  seven  times  a 
day,  according  to  common  report  Id,    A. 

A  woody  hill  there  stood,  at  whose  low  feet* 
Two  goodly  streames  in  one  broad  channel  meet,* 
Whose /re(/W/  waves,  beating  against  the  hill, 
Did  all  the  bottome  with  soft  mutt'rings  filL 

Browne.    Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  ii.  soag  4. 

Cook.  A  hot  day,  a  hot  day,  vengeance,  a  hot  day  boys. 
Give  me  ^me  drink,  this  fire's  a  plaguy  fretter, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     The  Bloodg  Brother^  actii.  K.  2. 

The  kernels  of  the  pine  nuts  quench  thirst ;  they  pacific  ^efirettis^ 
and  gnawiogs  of  the  stomack. 

Holland,     Plime,  vol.  ii.  fol.  1 71. 

Take  your  bow  into  the  fielde,  shoote  in  him,  sincke  him  with 
deade  heavy e  shaftes,  look  where  he  cometh  moste,  provide  for  that 
.place  betimes,  least  it  pinch,  and  sofreate, 

Aseham,     Worhs,  p.  135.     TosBophiUsSm 

Freatts  be  in  a  shaft  as  well  as  in  a  bowe,  and  they  be  ranch  like 
a  canker,  creepinge  and  increasinge  in  those  places  in  a  bowe,  which 
be  weaker  then  other.  Id,    /ft.  p.  139. 

And  if  it  ferment  not  at  all,  it  will  want  that  liUle  fret  which 
makes  it  grateful  to  most  palates. 

Evelyn,     Silva,  part  Ii.   Aphorisms  coneermng  Cider, 

He  thump*d  his  cushion,  fretted,  vext, 
Thump'd  o'er  again  each  useful  text ;  ' 
Rebuk'd,  exhorted,  all  in  vain, 
His  parish  was  the  more,  proftine. 

Somervile,    Poems,     The  Devil  Outwittad, 

Ifeanwhile  the  kindred  soob  of  every  land, 

fHow'er  divided  in  tht  fretful  days 

Of  prejudice  and  errour)  mingled  now. 

In  one  selected  never  jarring  state, 

Where  God  himself  their  only  monarch  reigns. 

Partake  the  joy. 

Thomson.     To  the  Memory  of  Lord  TaOot^ 

Ah,  monarchs !  could  ye  taste  the  mirth  ye  mar. 
Not  in  the  toils  of  glory  would  ye  fret ; 
The  hoarse  dull  drum  would  sleep,  and  man  be  happy  yet. 

Byron,     Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  can.  1.  aec.  47. 

By  indulging  this  fretful  temper  you  both  aggravate  the  uneasiness 
of  age,  and  you  alienate  those  on  whose  affection  much  of  your  com- 
fort depends.  Blair,     Sermon  12.  vol.  i. 

Fret  fulness  of  temper,  too,  will  generally  characterise  thoae  who 
are  negligent  of  order.  The  hurry  in  which  they  live,  and  tlie  en- 
barrassments  with  which  they  arc  surrounded,  keep  their  spirita  in 
perpetual  ferment.  Id,    Sermon  I.  voL  ii. 

But  be  it  winter,  summer,  autumn,  spring : 
To  nurture  fretting  is  a  simple  thing. 
A  weed  so  useless,  to  the  use  of  reason. 
Can,  absolutely,  never  be  in  season. 

Byrom,    An  Epi^le  from  the  Aestkor  to  kis  Ssler. 

Fret,  r.  "^      Junius  thinks  from  A.  S.  ^tfteon. 

Fret,  n.    >omare,  adornare^  exomare^  to  trim,  to 

Fre^tise.  J  deck,  to  adome,  to  garnish.     Skinner. 

From  It,  fratto,  fractus,  as  it  is  a  kind  of  work  distin- 
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nXT.     niBhedbyfircqaentyWiditretaiidiiicisioiifl;  or  by  being 
— V^^  broken  or  cut  into  many  parts.    Fret  (in  Munc)  is  pro- 
imbly  from  this  It  fraUo,  denoting  a  break  or  stop  to 
the  continuity  of  sound. 

To  cut  or  carve  into  many  parts*  which  rise,  jet 
forward  or  project. 

And  on  her  bedd«  she  had  a  crooM 
Her  seined  well  an  high  penoun, 
For  round  eouiron  her  crowoet 
Was  full  of  rich  stones /W/.  ^  .  ,«, 

Chaucer,    Ronumi  o/iha  Rote,  fbl  13l. 

And  she  was  clad  in  roiall  habite  grene, 
A  /M  of  gold  she  had  next  her  heare 
And  vpon  that  wite  croune  she  beare. 
JUL    The  JPrelogue  io  Oecpaira  Queene  of  Sgyia,  fol.  198. 
Small  double  loUes^  all  of  flatte  golde  of  danaskei/re/  with  frysed 
golde.  ffaii.    Henry  VIIL    ThMfirH  Yere, 

— — — ^  Amonnt  the  which  was  leen 

A  goodly  armour,  and  fuU  rich  aray. 
Which  loog*d  to  Angela,  the  Saxon  queene, 
K^  fretted  round  with  gold  and  goodly  wel  beseene. 

Spenser,     Faerie  Qtieene,  book  iii.  can.  3. 

Again,  if  it  be  in  a  mat  hall,  then  (beholding)  of  the  fair  embowed 
or  vawted  roofs,  or  of  the  fretieed  seelings  curiously  wrought,  and 
■nmptiionsly  set  forth. 

Sir  Thomat  North.    Plutarch,  fol.  36.    Ltfcvrgve, 

Roees,  lyon^^ieads,  eacalops  and  other  decorations,  are  allowable 
under  the  corona  with  this  rule,  that  whether  here,  or  under  any  roof 
or  ceiling,  interiaciDg/re//f  be  ever  made  at  right  angles. 
EvelfiL  MtceUameous  Writintft,  OfJrchitecU  and  Jrchitteturtf 
p.  422. 
So  as  when  we  meet  with  the  greatest  industrjr,  and  expensiTe 
carving,  full  of/W/  and  lamentable  imagery,  sparing  neither  pains 
nor  coat^  a  judicious  specUtor  is  distracted  and  quite  confounded. 

Id,    Bf,  p.  365b 

I  did  but  tell  her  she  roiatooke  her /re/t, 

And  bow'd  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering, 

^hen  with  a  most  impatient  deutlish  spirit) 

F^e  call  you  these?  (quoth  she)  Tie  fume  with  them : 

And  with  that  word  she  stroke  me  on  the  head. 

Shakepeare,     Taming  of  the  Shrew,  foL  216. 

■  All  organs  of  sweet  stop^ 

All  sounds  oxk/ret  by  string  or  golden  wire 
Temper'd  soft  tunings,  intermix'd  with  Toice 
Chord  or  unison. 

JUiAoft.    Paradiee  Loit,  book  yU.  I.  397. 

Plashe  serveth  passing  well  to  white  walls  or  seeling ;  slso  for  to 
make  little  images  in  ^etworhe,  to  set  forth  houses;  yea,  and  the 
browea  of  pillars  and  waU,  to  cast  off  rain. 

HoUand.    P/inie,  toL  ii.  fol.  595. 

Heir  [base  and  mezzo  riltero]  or^*^  atj  placing  waa  in  fronts  of 
edifices,  aa  is  ;^et  to  be  seen  in  dvrf's  palaces  at  Rome,  and  espe- 
cially in  their  villaaand  retirements  «if  pleasure,  which  are  frequently 
incrusted  with  them,  but  vilely  imitated  in  our  exposed  /^etumrki 
abont  London,  to  the  reproach  of  sculpture,  especially  where  it 
preteods  to  figures  on  the  outside  of  our  citizen's  nouses. 
£0c/jffi.    Mieeelianeout  Wriiinge.    O/j^rchitecUandj^rchitecturef 
p.  419. 
Yet  then  no  proud  aspiring  piles  were  rais*d, 
Ho /retted  rooCi  with  polished  metals  blaz'd. 

Pope.     T%ebaia  of  Statiut,  book  i. 

'  The  moonbeam  shone 
Through  the  dim  lattice  o*er  the  floor  of  stone, 
And  the  high /W/led  roof,  and  saints,  that  there 
O'er  Gothic  windows  knelt  in  pictured  prayer. 
Reflected  in  fantastic  figures  grew, 
like  life,  but  not  like  mortal  life,  to  view. 

Byron,     Lara,  can.  1.  st.  If. 

*'  A  Fbet,  '  as  Johnson  observes  on  the  passage  cited 
aboTe  from  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  "  is  that  stop  of  a 
musical  instrument  which  causes  or  regulates  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  string.**  This  is  not  very  distinct,  and 
Richardson  on  Sie  passage  from  Paradue  Lost  is 
scarcely  more  clear.     "  On  the  finger-board  of  a  bass- 


violy  for  instance,  are  dividons  athwart  by  which  the 
sound  is  regulated  and  varied^  These  divisions  are 
called  Frets. '  We  much  doubt  whether  either  of  the 
Conmientators  could  have  pointed  out  a  Fret  on  an 
instrument  if  they  had  seen  one. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Busby's  explanation*  Frets 
are  **  certain  short  pieces  of  wire  fixed  on  the  finger- 
board of  guitars,  &c  and  at  right  angles  to  the  strings; 
and  which,  as  the  strings  are  brought  into  contact  with 
them  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  serve  to  vary  and 
determine  the  pitch  of  the  tones.  The  Frets  are  always 
placed  at  such  distances  from  each  other,  that  the  string 
which  touches  any  particular  Fret  is  one  semitone  higher 
than  if  pressed  on  the  next  Fret  towards  the  head  of  the 
instrument,  and  one  semitone  lower  than  when  brought 
into  'contact  with  the  next  Fret  towards  the  bridge. 
Formerly,  these  Frets,  or  stops,  consisted  of  strings  tied 
round  the  neck  of  the  instrument"    Diet  of  Music, 

FREZIERA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Poly- 
aiu^ria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  TemstrtBmiaceeB, 
(Decandolle.)  Generic  character:  calyx  five-leaved, 
with  two  bracteal  leaves ;  corolla,  petals  five,  broad  at 
the  base ;  apex  of  the  style  three  to  five-defl ;  berry 
three  to  five-celled ;  seeds  from  one  to  four  in  each 
cell. 

Five  species,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.     Decandolle. 

FRI'ABLE,!      Fr.  friable;    Lat.  friahilis,  from 

Friabi'lity.  J/riare,  to  separate  or  sunder. 

That  can  or  may  be  separated  or  sundered;  easy 
to  be  sundered  or  reduced  to  small  particles,  easily 
crumbled. 

Nor  do  tbev  become /riA^/Se  or  easily  powderable  by  pbilosophical 
calcination,  tnat  is  from  the  vapour  or  steam  of  water,  but  split  and 
rift  contrary  to  other  boms. 

Sir  Thonuu  Brown,     Vulgar  Erroun,  book  iii.  cb.  zxiii. 

If  needs  you  must  alter  their  station,  let  it  be  done  about  Novem* 
ber^  and  that  into  a  light /rMt6/e  ground,  or  moist  gravel. 

Eve/yn.    Syiva.    Of  the  Chees-nut, 

Sixthly,  in  its  rigidness  and  friabi/it^,  being  not  at  all  flexible, 
but  brittle  like  a  flint :  insomuch  that  with  one  knock  of  a  hammer 
I  broke  off  a  small  piece  of  it,  and  with  the  same  hammer  quickl;^ 
beat  it  to  a  pretty  fine  powder  upon  an  anviL 

Jd,    lb.    Of  the  Age,  jre.  of  Trees, 

For  the  liver,  of  all  the  viscera,  is  the  voMi  friable,  and  easily 
crumbled  or  dissolved.  Arbuthnot.     On  Diet,  ch.  iii. 

The  sharpness  to  which  the  point  of  all  of  them  is  wrought :  the 
temper  and  firmness  of  the  substance  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  the 
strength  of  the  muscles  by  which  it  is  darted  out,  compared  with  the 
smalloess  and  weakness  of  the  insect,  and  with  the  soft  and  friebte 
texture  of  the  rest  of  the  body ;  are  properties  of  the  sting  to  be 
noticed,  and  not  a  little  to  be  admired. 

Patey,    Natural  Thedogy,  ch.  xix. 

FRI'AR,  -j         j^  j^^  ,    j^  ^^  ,    L^^    yy.^^^^  ^ 

15  ai  ARLiKE,       ijrother.     Generally  applied  to 

A  brother  of  a  religious  order  oi 
community. 


Fri'arlt, 

Fri'arlinos, 

Fri'ary. 

Tlie  nexte  zer  ther  after  the  gode  King  Louis 
Of  France  to  the  Holi  Lond  wende,  &  thoru  Paris 
Bareuot  eode,  &  open  heued,  &  then  holi  wey  bigan 
With  procession  oi  freree,  &  of  mani  god  man. 

R.  Gk>ueetter,ip.^O, 

bise  dwze  pers  to  yefreret,  ^am  for  to  schriu^ 
pe  jugement  age^  ^am  went,  to  schorte  ber  line. 

R,  Brumw,  p.  281. 

Ich  wolde  ne'for^er  afot  for  nofrern  prechinge. 

Piers  Phukman.     Fision,  p.  125. 

Afrere  ther  was,  a  wanton  and  a  mery. 

Chaucer,    The  Prologue,  v.  208. 
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FBI 


FBIAB. 

FRI- 
BORGlf. 


And  to  rinvld  the  floipftaw  itnd  tb6  n  as 
•f  ipeelKls»di«ld  alaad  a  bliade>S'«rr. 
Sir  TAonuu  More,    ffarkttj  foL  147.    A  DUUogme  emetrmna 
HernieB* 
And  to  tfie  end  of  time,  the  t^es' shall  tte'er  ba  done, 
Of  Scarlock,  George-a-Green,  and  Much  the  Miner's  son, 
Of  Taek  the  mervy/rMr,  wbtcfa  many  a  aennan  made 
In  praiM  •#  fMoi  Hood,,  hia  oot'laiiwand  their  trade. 

Dvaykm,    Fof^'^UluoMj  song  26. 

Time  and  place  being  to  him  aangned,  hoe  in  the  audience  of  the 
fope  and  of  frier  He  carUiaaU  &c  otbei  docton»  was  atraillie  examined 
of  bis  articles. 

Fox.    SfartjfrSf  fol.  376.    teamed  Men  ogamet  Frian. 

Tlien  Master  Latimer  first  repeating  the /rvr/y  reasons  of  Doctooz 
Buckoeham  whereby  he  would  prooue  it  a  dangerous  thing  for  the 
Tulgar  people,  to  haue  the  Scripture  in  the  volgare  tongue,  so  refuted 
Ae  /Wer,  so  answerpd  to  his  obtections,  so  dallied  with  hie  bald 
nasone  of  the  plooghman  looking  back,  and  of  the  baker  leankig  his 
breade  uDJMuenod,  that  the  vanitie  of  the  /Her  might  to  all  men 


appeare. 
Id,    lb. 


fol.  1574.    Anawer  of  M.  Laiimer  to  Dr,  BatckneAtmu 


Their  yVior  tike  general  would  the  next  day  make  one  holyday  ia 
the  Christian  calendars  in  remembrance  of  30,000  Hnngaiiaa  ma^• 
tyrs  slaiu  of  the  Torks.  KruUles.    Hietory  of  the  Turhe, 

"Witness  the  tilo  o£  Hans  Boobiken,  a  rich  Boor's  son,  who  his 
fiUher  had  sent  abroad  a/Vymsy,  that  is  shroving  in  our  language.. 

Howeli,    Letter  7.  book  iv. 

And  I  haoe  labonved  with  mine  owns  hands,  and  will  labor,  and 
will  that  all  my  frierlingt  shall  labor,  and  live  of  their  labor»whciiabf 
they  may  support  themselues  in  an  honest  meane. 

Fox.    3tartyr9f  fol.  381 .     The  Bute  of  Friar  France, 

St  Michael  in  Ariosto  seeks  out  Discord,  to  send  her  amongst  the 
Pagans,  and  finds  her  in  a  convent  of  friart,  where  Peace  should 
reign,  which  indeed  is  a  fine  satire. 
Dryden,     On  the  Origin  ami  Progreu  of  Satire,  vol.  iii.  p^  101. 

So  the  first  yetr  of  his  coining  over  I  was  in  theyhVfy  at  Armagh  ; 
I  was  an  acquaintance  of  the /Wort,  and  they  invited  me. 

Stale  TViaU,     CharUe  lU  Anno  1681.     Of  OHver  Pbmcket. 

It  was  fashionable  for  persons  of  the  highest  rank  to  bequeath  their 
Bodies  to  be  buried  in  ^e  friary  churches,  which  were  consequently 
filled  with  sumptuous  shrines  and  superb  monuments. 

Warton,    JHetory  of  English  Poetry^  vol.  i.  p.  293. 

FRI'BBLE,  v.\      Corrupted  from  the  Pr. /ri»ofe. 
Fri'bbls,  a^,  I  See  Fuyolous. 
Fri'bble,  n.       I      To    be  weak,   to    act   weakly, 
Fri'bblek.         /  frivolously,  trifliiigly,  idly ;  to  trifle. 

Aud  what  is  worse,  they  speak  but 

"What  they  list  of  it,  \nd  fribble  out  the  rest. 

AMdie^m.     The  Mayor  of  Qmimioroiigk, 

From  flight  of  birds,  or  chickens  pecking. 
Success  of  greatest  attempts  would  reckon  : 
Though  cheats,  yet  more  inUlligible, 
Than  those  that  with  the  stars  dofribhie. 

Butler,    HudibroM,  part  ii.  can.  3. 
They  whom  my  correspondent  calls  male  coquets,  shall  hereafter  bo 
ttllod /nM/«r«.  AfribUer,  is  one  who  professes  rapture  and  admira- 
tion for  the  woman  to  whom  he  addresses,  and  dreads  nothing  so 
much  as  her  consent.  Spectator,  No.  289. 

While  namby-pamby  thus  you  scribble 
Your  manly  genius,  a  men  fribble, 
Pinn*d  down,  and  sickly,  cannot  vapour, 
Nor  dares  to  spring  or  cut  a  caper. 

Lloyd,     On  Rhyme. 

FRIBORGH,  A.  8.  freo^orh,  Jide-jussor,  from 
A.  S.  freOf  Hber,  free,  and  horh,  vets,  a  security.  See 
Borough  ;  and  see  also  Friborga  in  Spelman,  Glots. 

For  its  Legal  meaniug,  see  Frank  Pledge. 

As  touching  the  king*8  peace,  every  hundred  was  divided  info 
niany^ee6oiy«  or  tithings  consisting  of  ten  men,  which  stood  all 
bound  one  for  the  other ;  and  did  amon^^t  themselves  punish  small 
matters  in  their  court  for  that  purpose  called  the  Me. 

ifye^mm.     Of  the  Ancient  Government  of  England. 


AaM»wbacoiiid.aotfindthasscni3iyQfsoBttitfiiag,«arJH6ars^  |n 

for  his  beharioui^  he»  that  was  upon  account  of  this  universal  desei^  i^^gn 

tion  called  fKendtess  man,  was  by  our  aacestbrs  condemned  fib  d\ntb.  _. 
Bairie.    An  .Jhii^fwrnrf  o/EngGak  KbktPy,  dk.  ^ 

FRIBURG,  or  Freyburg,  the  IXth  Canton  of  9wt9- 
sevland,  deriyea  its  xrame  from  its  Capital  Tbwn^  which 
is  also  called  Frihurg  in  Uchland,  ta  distingiiiA  it 
from  a  Town  of  the  nanie  name  in  the  Bn^gamw  Frihurg 
in  Uchland  was  built,  according-  to  some  auAorities,  in 
the  year  1027,  by  Emst»  Duke  o<"  Swabia;  but  the 
greater  nuisber  ef  Hlstoriami  refei  its  origin  to  a  later 
date,  vi2.  1179,  and  ascribe  its  foundation  to  Ber* 
thold  IV.,  Duke  of  Zahiingea.  It  was  hla  uncle,  Ber- 
thold  III.,  who  btnh  Frifaurg  in  the  Brisgau,  and  his 
son,  Berthold  V.,  was  the  founder  of  Berne.  These 
Princes,  who  governed  this  country  as  Vicars  o#  the 
Empire,  were  anxious  to  create  a  counterpoise  to  the 
power  of  the  natiye  Nobility ;  with  this  -new  theynncor- 
porated  their  new  towns  on  the  model  of  the  city  of 
Cologne,  conferring  on  them  by  Charter  a  free  Con- 
stitution; hence  the  name  of  Fribnrg,  or  Free  Town. 
Some  liflM  after  the  extiuAtion  of  t^  House  ef  Zah- 
ringen,  Friburg  passed  into  Ike  hands  of  the  Counta 
of  Hapsburg,  and  thus  became  an  appendage  of  the 
House  of  Austria.  In  1481  it  joined  the  grand  Con- 
federacy, and  with  its  territory  finrmed  a  Canton  of 
Swisserland. 

The  Town  of  Friburg  is  built  in  a  singalarly  wild  Ton  of 
and  romantic  situation ;  part  of  it  stands  on  a  pre-  Friburg. 
cipitoiis  slope,  round  the  foot  of  which  flows  the 
Sane,  and  part  on  the  low  ground  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river;  three  stone  bridges  form  the  comrnu^ 
nication  between  them.  In  the  Upper  Town  the 
houses  are  in  some  places  arranged  in  terraces ;  the 
pavement  of  the  upper  street  resting  on  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  in  those  beneath,  and  the  passage  from  the 
one  to  the  other  being  effected  by  long  nod  difficult 
flights  of  stairs.  The  space  occnpted  by  this  Town  is 
very  eibtensive,  when  considered  in  reference  to  its 
population,  which  does  not  exceed  7000  persons  ;  the 
walls  are  nearly  four  miles  in  circuit,  embracing  within 
this  compass  bare  rocks,  fields,  gardens,  and  ornamen- 
tal plantations.  Although  Friburg,  from  the  nature  of 
its  situation,  on  the  whole,  is  built  irregukriy,  ii 
contains,  nevertheless,  some  large  squares  and  hand- 
some edifices.  The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  built  in 
1283,  and  is  remarkable  fbr  its  tower,  which  is  said  lobe 
the  highest  in  Swisseriand ;  it  is  gilt  on  the  inside,  and 
the  exterior  is  covered  with  images  of  Saints  and  other 
tawdry  decorations;  among  the  numerous  Paintings 
which  adorn  its  walls  is  Holbein's  **  Dance  of  Denth." 
Attached  to  this  Church  is  the  residence  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lausanne.  The  Church  of  the  Augustins,  and  the  d- 
devant  College  of  the  Jesuits,  are  also  handsome  edifices. 
The  principal  square  is  plauted  with  limes ;  in  the  centre 
of  it  is  a  lime-tree  of  remarkable  size,  planted  in  1476 
by  a  soldier  on  his  return  from  the  battle  ot'  Morat. 

The  Canton  of  Friburg,  which  is  bounded  by  the 
Pays  de  Vand,  the  Canton  of  Berne,  and  the  Lake 
of  Neufchatel,  has  an  extent  of  2836  square  mile«,  and 
contains  about  73,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  9000  are 
Calvinists.  The  river  Sane  flows  in  a  Northerly  direction 
through  the  middle  of  the  country,  the  Fastern  portion 
of  which  has  no  tillage,  but  possesses  extensive  and  ex- 
cellent mountain  pastures  ;  the  remainder  is  tolerably 
productive  of  grain  and  fruits.  The  chief  Towns  be- 
sides the  Capital  are  £&tavayer,  Gruyeres,  Romont,  and 
Bulle.     Estavayer  is  a  very  ancient  place,  beantifiifTy  BsUiifW. 
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Hfnnitage. 


Govern- 
nent 


w  Ae  bosdm  of  4lie«aclta«hiQ|r  Uce  of  NfliiS. 

jHJjUfc    cUatel.    The  Lords  of  Eaterayer  were  ow»  able  to  lead 

-       w  amy  inio  tibe  fieU,  JbMt  nofthia^  nomr  seaams  to 

FRICACB.  ^teai ^tiie former ^igaity of  the  placefavi  the caiitelk*Bd 

'-"▼^^  grandeur  of  some  moulderiag^  mins;  in  4iw  iraUcy  ti 

Gniy^res  are  some  {uctiiiesque  Tillages  aad  fijpaeious 

Monasteries  ;  of  these  the  pnaoipal  ape  the  Vol  &a%rde^ 

or  HeiUgiUl,  aa  iasmeowj  and  ^bamy  edifice,  at  present 

occupied  hj  Trappists ;  and  Htguies  Rives,  or  AUenreif^ 

placed  on  an  eminence   overhanging  the  Sane,  and 

surrounded  by  dark  forests.    This  ivas  once  a  rich  and 

powerfiil  Abbey  ;  to  its  early  inmates  tradition  ascribes 

the  first  plantation  of  vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  Vevay,  and  the  celebrated  vineyard  of  Le  Vaux  still 

forms  part  of  its  estate. 

Among  the  curiosities  4)f  Chis  Cantan  ve  iirast  not 
OMBt  io  aieiilioii  the  Hermitage,  cut  in  the  solid  rock 
on  the  bank  of  the  Sane,  about  a  league  below  Fri- 
bui^ ;  it  iH>nta>n«  a  oharch,  refectory,  kitchen,  hall,  two 
chambers,  two  staircases^  and  a  cellar ;  the  steeple  of 
the  43hurch  is  70  feet  high,  and  the  excavation  is  lighted 
by  a  window  cut  through  the  rock  where  it  overhangs 
the  river.  This  Henxutag^  was  coostructed  in  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  last  century  by  Jean  du  Pf€  de  Gruyferes 
and  his  valet;  it  cost  the  assiduous  labour  of  25  years. 
Since  the  death  of  the  original  hermit,  who  was  drowned 
while  crossing  the  river  to  his  newly  finished  habitation, 
the  Hermitage  has  been,  under  the  sanction  of  Govern- 
ment, the  refuge  of  distressed  individuals. 

The  Government  of  Friburg  is  «  limited  Aristo- 
omey ;  the  right  of  holding  all  the  principal  offices  of 
the  State  being  confined  to  71  Patriotaa  fiuntlies.  The 
supreme  authority  and  legislative  power  reside  in  the 
Great  Council  of  200,  upon  which  all  the  other  Coun- 
cils, Consmittees,  and  Tribunals  are  dependent.  So 
jealously  do  these  Patricians  guard  their  Supremacy  in 
the  State,  that  no  Nobleman  is  allowed  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Council  of  -fiO,  unless  he  resigns  at  the  same 
time  all  the  prerogatives  of  his  rank.  The  Roman 
Beligioo^  Catholic  is  the  established  Religion  of  Friburg,  which 
until  the  present  century  did  not  tolerate  any  other. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  Canton  are  industrious  and 
contented ;  they  merit  the  pndse  of  good  husbandmen, 
and  are  snGsfied  witii  it ;  but,  while  they  preserve  the 
WB^Jioitf  and  economy  -ef  fbnmer  times,  their  inve- 
terate attachment  to  ancient  usages  too  often  impedes 
their  progpress  in  the  Arts.  They  have  but  little  trade, 
ibe  famooB  Gniy^  cheeae  and  cattle  being  aU  they 
Language,  Can  export.  The  line  of  demarca^n  between  tiM 
SVench  and  German  languages  passes  througfh  this 
Canton,  the  greater  part  of  which  makes  use  of  a 
Trench  paMa^  while  in  the  rest  is  spoken  a  oormpt 
German ;  i^e  Capital  Town,  placed  in  the  midst,  is 
divided  in  the  same  manner,  and  presents  the  singular 
apectacle  of  a  small  and  ancient  Town,  the  inhabitants 
jof  which,  fiom  diversity  of  language,  aw  often  unin- 
telligible to  one  another;  French  being  ti&e  langiMge 
cf  the  Upper,  and  Gennan  that  of  the  Lower  division. 
The  Town  of  Friburg  lies  in  longitude  7"^  V  B"  East, 
latitude  4(5®  48^  30''  North. 

Burand,  StaiiHiqut  EtSmerUaire  de  la  Steme,  4  YoL 
1796 ;  Coxe's  Travels  in  Swinerland. 

FRICA'CE,Qr]|      Lat.  fricare^  Jrictnm,  to    rub, 
Fai'cA8i£,  I  (which  V ossius   derives  from  the 

FaicA^TioN,       I  Chaldee  and  Syriac)     Sir  Thomas 
Fai'cTioN.        J  Elyot  has  a  chapter^  Oi  frioasiea^ 
or  rabbynges.^    And  Ben  Jonson  appears  to  use  the 


^ord  Jricace  in  «  exaefly  eftntflar  tmnmer,  ihengh  by  JKOCkCR. 
some  supposed  to  apply  it  to  the  medicament  rubbed,      brxday 

I  win  not  hert  speke  of  DyntemABtet  used  in  olde  tynw  unoqfe 
the  BoDiayM  and  QroekM,  in  frJcames  or  ruhbiogi. 

Sir  T^kmot  £fyoL    The  CoiM  of  Hdih^  book  U.  ch.  azxli. 

Mo8. 1  know  not,  «ir, 

'But  somo  on't,  there  they  peur'd  into  bis  eans 
fione  in  bis  nostrils,  and  jecove^d  bim; 
i^pLyuig  but  Ihe  fricaoe, 

Ben  Jotuon,     The  Fox^  act  ii.  sc.  6. 

-  A  lord,  that  is  a  leper; 


A  knight,  that  has  the  bone-ach,  or  a  squire 
T^at  hath  both  these,  you  make  him  amooth,  and  socmd, 
With  a  bare  fricace  of  your  aaedicine.       iA,    The  AtahemmL 
The  like,  saith  Jorden,  we  observe  in  canes  and  woods,  that  are 
unctuous  and  fall  of  oyle,  which  will  yield  "fire  hv  J^rication  or  coUi- 
•ion^  not  by  kiudUng  tbe  air  about  tiiem,  but  the  inflanuible  .o^le  withia 
them.  Sir  Thomat  Brown,     Vulgttr  Erroun,  ch.  iii.  p.  21. 

FrieationM  used  in  the  morning,  serve  especially  to  (his  intention  ; 
but  this  must  evennore  accoro|>any  them,  that  after  the  frieatian^ 
tbe  ^rtbe  lightly  anointed  with  oy\  lest  the  attritian  of  the  eulward 
parts,  make  them  by  perspiration,  drye  and  juyoeleese. 

Bacon.    Hiatory  of  Life  <md  Deaih^  fol.  45. 
Hard  and  vehement  fHetien  doth  constipat  and  Innd  ihe  body. 

HoUand.    Piinie,  voL  ii.  foL  303. 
Fricivnu  make  the  parts  more  fleshie,  and  fuU,  as  we  see  both  in 
men :  and  in  tbe  currying  of  horses,  6cc. 

^aoew.    NatmmlHiMtm^y€mU.VL,uic%77. 

•Hie  inhabitants  [of  Brazil]  do  strange  things,  both  in  presersring 
health  and  in  ensing  dinases,  hf  frioHm  and  unction,  Ming  tbe  ^Mt 
in  cold  and  chronical,  the  latter  in  acute  diseases. 

2foy/e.     VtefiUnetM  of  Natural  FhOonph^,  part  ii.  es.  &. 
Chaadden  has  observed,  that  the  contrivance  of  a  loose  ring  is  prac- 
tised by  mechanics,  where  tbe  /rte/ion  of  the  joints  of  any  of  their 
machines  is  great ;  as  between  the  parts  of  crook-hinges  of  large 
^ates.  or  nnder  the  head  of  a  male  screw  of  large  vices. 

PeOey.  NahiraiTkMbffih^^''^' 
A  late  impravement  in  wbat  are  called  frictkm-uAeeU^  wbick 
oonaiet  of  a  mechanism  so  oidered,  as  to  be  feeuUrly  dropping  oil 
into  a  box  which  endoses  the  aada,  the  nave,  and  certain  balls  upon 
which  the  nave  revolves,  may  be  said  in  some  sort,  to  nepresent  tbe 
contrivance  in  the  animal  joint ;  wifh  thia  superiority,  bowever,  on 
the  part  of  tbe  joint,  ws.  that  beie  tbe  oil  is  not  only  'dwpped  bai 
made.  ^'    ^ 

FRICASSB/E,  f>.\    A  word,  aaya  Skinner.  ii*ely 
Fricasse'e,  n.       jintroduoed    into    oor    eovnlry. 
From  ihe  Fr.  firicaBsee.  from  the  "verb  fiiotumr;  an* 
this  fipom  the  l49Lfrigere,  q,^  dbuB  fnxm,  fiixmm, 
frtoBOtitra, 

To  pawA,  to  ^,  toy^. 

Common  sense  and  truth  win  not  down  with  fliem 'mi1e« -flwy  bt 
bashed  and /Wcomii.  Eehmrd.    OAseriu  (leni.)  p.  «3^ 

Hotter  ib«n  aU  tbe  xoasted  cMks  yonaaft 
To  dress  tbe/rfcosie  of  your  alphabet, 
Which  sometimes  would  be  drawn  dough  anagram. 
Sometimes  acrostic  parched  In  the  Bame. 

Lovelace,    Poethaane  Poeam,    f^  Smaser, 
tJh.  bow  would  Homer  pratae  their  dmickir  doga, 
Hieir  ifinkingehceie,  and /iniewee  of  frogs. 

Kimg,    Jrt  i/ Ooherp. 

When  art  and  aature  }ohi,  the  dTect  will  be 

Some  nice  ragout  or  charmmg  fHeatee. 

Oafik,     CMMmenfa 

No  cook  with  art  increas'd  physicians' fees. 
Nor  lerv'd  up  death  in  soups  or  fricatem,  **  ^• 

FRIDAY.  A.S.  Frige-^g;  D.  Vriid^agh;  Ger. 
Trey-tag;  ^bich  Wachter  thinks  is  so  called  from 
FVfea,  the  wile  of  Woden  and  mother  of  Thor.  from 
whom  Wednesday  and  Thursday  are  respectively  namect. 
See  also  Mareschal  on  the  word  Frige^.  ^^Z^J' 
stegan.  Junius,  (Glosi.  Goth.  409,)  from  a  Deity 
c^ed  Fricco,  whose  province  it  was  to  bestow  peace 
and  pleasure  upon  mortals. 
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FRIDAY  '^^  bt  ^  oi^  >^  P^^t  ^  1^^  ^7  ^^^  Paike. 

'  Pten  Phukman.    Ftsitm,  p.  313. 

FRIEND.  This  should  have  happened  the  7th  of  April,  1615,  being  Good 
Friday,  but  was  deferred  till  Munday  following,  when  early  In  the 
morning  they  sent  word  to  the  Jewes  into  their  streete,  that  trussing 
▼p  their  choicest  goods,  they  should  within  one  houre  depart,  which 
with  much  lamentation  they  did. 

Purehat.    Pilgrimage^  book  ii.  cli.  z.  sec.  6. 

"  Some  days,"  observes  Brand,  (Pop.  Ant,  i.  466,) 
'*  are  commonly  deemed  unlucky.  Among  others,  Friday 
labours  under  that  opprobrium  ;  and  it  is  pretty  gene- 
rally held,  tliat  no  new  work  or  enterprise  should  be 
commenced  on  that  day.  Likewise  respecting  the 
weather  there  is  this  proverb, 

Friday's  moon, 
Come  when  it  will,  it  comes  too  soon. 

A  respectable  merchant  of  the  City  of  London  informed 
me  that  no  person  there  will  begin  any  business,  i,  e. 
open  his  shop  for  the  first  time  on  Friday." 

There  is  yet  another  proverb  which  is  less  easy  of 
interpretation  than  the  above, 

Friday's  hair  and  Sunday's  horn 

Goes  to  the  D*ule  on  Munday  mom. 

Friday,  perhaps,  has  derived  its  ill  fame  from  being 
the  day  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion.  Brand  refers  to  the 
Voyage  en  Eapagne  of  tlie  Marquis  de  Langle  (ii.  36) 
to  prove  that  the  Spaniards  never  undertake  any  thing 
of  consequence  on  a  Friday ;  nevertheless,  the  sagacious 
Aubrey,  who  is  no  slight  authority  on  such  points, 
assures  us  that  "  Friday  was  observed  to  be  very  for- 
tunate to  the  great  renowned  Captain  Gonsalvo,  he 
having  on  that  day  given  the  French  many  memorable 
defeats." 

By  an  extract  from  Eradut  Khan*s  Memoin  of 
the  Mogul  Empire  it  does  not  appear  that  this  evil- 
omened  superstition  extends  to  the  East.  "  On  Friday, 
the  28th  of  Zekand,  his  Majesty  (Aurengzebe)  per- 
fbrmed  his  morning  devotions  in  company  with  his 
attendants ;  after  which,  as  was  firequently  his  custom, 
he  exclaimed^  '  O  that  my  death  may  happen  on  a 
Friday,  for  blessed  is  he  who  dieth  on  that  day.' "  (10.) 

Friday,  Yawm  al  joma^  the  day  of  the  Assembly, 
was  particularly  set  aside  by  Mohammed  for  the 
public  worship  of  God.  More  than  one  reason  has 
been  assigned  for  this  selection:  that  Caab  Ebn 
Lowa,  one  of  the  Prophet's  ancestors,  used  on  that  day 
to  assemble  the  people  before  him ;  that  Mohammed 
on  that  day  made  his  public  entry  into  Medina ;  or 
that  on  it  God  finished  the  work  of  Creation.  Sale's 
Koran,  ch.  Ixii.  note* 

FRinDGE,     \     ''To  fridge  or  frig   about,  from 

Fri'dqing,  n.  JA.  S.fric-an,  to  dance."    Skinner. 

The  little  motes  or  atoms  tbat/nc^e,  and  play  in  the  beams  of 
the  sun.  HotgwtU.    Alelampton,  (1681.)  p.  S. 

is  it  certmin,  that  cogitation  (phancy,  intellection,  and  volition) 
are  not  local  motions ;  nor  the  meer  frUging  up  and  down  of  the 
parts  of  an  extended  substance,  changing  their  place  and  distance; 
but  it  is  unquestionably  an  internal  energie. 

Cudworih.    Jnicitectuai  Sgttemy  book  i.  ch.  t. 

FRIEND,  V.      -        Goth,  frigonds  ;  A.  S.  freond  ; 

Friend,  ti.  D.  vriejtd.     Manifestly  (says  Ju- 

'    Fni'BNDED,  nius)  firom  the  Goth,  frigouy  to 

•    Fri^endless,  love,  whose  participle  i^frigonds^ 

Fri'endlike,       V  loving.  And  Tooke ;  "  Friend,  i.e. 

Fri'enoliness,      friand,  freond,  the  present  parti- 

Fri'bndly,  adj.      ciple  offrian,freony  to  love,  means 

Fri'endly,  adi;.      (subaudi  any    one,   some    one) 

Fri^endship.     J  loving."    Div.  of  Furky,  ii.  51. 


Upon  this  participle  the  verb  to  friend  has  been  formed ;   pUKND. 
befriend  is  now  the  usual  word.  ^^m-   ^ 

To  act  as  ^friend  or  wellwisher,  as  one  who  loves, 
who  wishes  well ;  who  would  benevolently  serve  or 
favour;  support  or  protect. 

>o  \\s  folc  to  gadere  com,  and  Brut  Corineus  fond, 
>o  strengest  mon  &  ^e  meste  >at  h^  forte  in  eny  lond, 
Heo  acoyntede  hym  a  nou,  and  bi  comen  fremda  gode, 
Bo)e  for  here  prowes,  and  for  heo  were  of  on  blode. 

R.  G/oucalar,  p.  IS* 
to  he  was  fleyne  Sc/rendclcM,  mo  fan  fnitty  jer. 

Jd,  p.  343. 
Mid  wuche  bodi  dar  y  come  in  hi  sijt  ene, 
>at  bi  nom  f  e  mjn/rauckipe  for  f  i  sofnesse  al  dene  ? 

Jd.p.35. 
FuUe  to/rendea  he  had,  &  fele  foos  ioowe, 
Unto  f  e  Duke  of  Normundie  be  went  for  to  woawe. 

B,  Bnamef  p.  40. 
And  JhesuB  seide  to  hem,  Jircnd,  whereto  art  thou  come  ? 

WicHf.    Maiike»,cb.xxn, 
And  Jesus  sayde  vnlo  hym :  /rende,  wherfore  arte  thou  come  ? 

Bibie,  jbmo  1551. 
For  o  thing,  sires,  saufly  dare  1  seie, 
Thai  frendes  everich  other  must  obeie^ 
If  they  wol  longe  holden  compagnie, 
Love  wol  not  be  coustreined  by  jnaistrie. 

Chaucer,     The  FrankeleineM  Prologue,  v.  1 1 074. 


-Soth  to  saine 


Of  him  that  loueth  trew  and  well 
Frendthip  is  more  than  is  catell, 
For /rend  in  court  aie  better  is 
Than  peny  in  purse  certis. 

Id,     Bomant  of  ike  Bote,  fol.  141. 
Their  stedfastnes  endureth  but  a  season. 
For  they  faine/riend/ine*  &  worchen  treason. 

Id.     Certain  Baladet,  fol.  345. 

He  semed  frendiy,  to  him  that  knew  him  nouht. 
But  he  was  fendly,  both  in  werk  and  thought. 

Jd,     The  CAanonet  Yemannet  Tale,  v.  16770. 

And  gan  his  loke  on  Pandarus  vp  cast 
Full  soberly,  and  frendty  on  to  see. 

Id.    The  third  Booke  of  Trwba,X^.\^. 
Ix)ue  oi  frendthippe  also  there  is 
Which  roaketh  no  man  don  amis^ 
Of  wil  knitte  betwixt  two 
That  wol  not  breke  for  wele  ne  wo. 

Id,     The  Bomamt  of  the  Boee,  fol.  140. 

A/rende  that  delyteth  in  loue,  dothe  a  man  mort  frendihgpe,  aad 
stycketh  faster  vnto  hym  then  a  brother. 

BiUe,  Anno  1551.    Prouerbet,  ch.  xriii. 

A  faithful /rencfe  is  a  stronge  defece :  whoeo  fyodeth  cache  one, 
fyndeth  a  noUble  treasure.  A  faythfull  frende  hathe  no  peare,  y* 
weight  of  golde  &  sylucr  is  not  to  be  copared  to  the  goodnes  of  hya 
fayth.  Id.     CfJeeuM  Syraeh,  ch.  vi. 

Hee  found  him  a  very  gentle  person  who  intertained  him/rienMg, 
and  shewed  him  many  things,  and  among  other  a  laige  mappe  of  the 
world,  with  certaine  particular  nauigations. 

HakimyL     Foyage,  ifc,  vol.  iii.  fol.  7.    A  Diteoitr^e  of  SehoMiiiM 
Cabot, 

'  The  Frenche  Kyng  sent  the  Brie  of  Uandosme,  greate  master  of  his 
hous,  &  the  Archebishop  of  Reyns,  first  pere  of  Fraunce,  and  diaeise 
other  into  Englande,  which  were  ioyously  received,  and  frttUUg 
entertained. 

HaU.     Henrg  VI.     The  tweniyteamd  Tere. 

The  faithfuU/reAdlrar  fled  andbannyshed  from  my  sight: 
And  such  as  I  haue  held  full  dere  haue  sett  my  frendtkip  light. 

Sittreg,    Pmime  88. 
Lelipa,  your  garland  thus  you  finiah'd  have, 

Then  as  we  have  attended 
Your  leisure,  likewise  let  me  eimve 
I  may  the  like  be  fremded. 

Drayton.    The  Mmaf  Biymm^    I^gmpkal^ 
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FRIEND  The  aatiiraU  ioborne  tounesmeD  and  common  people,  who  favoured 
_  '_^'v  tind  friended  still  the  name  of  Constantins,  put  to  their  helping  handi 
^"^"^^  to  set  forward  this  horrible  and  fearfull  tomuU. 

HoiioMd.    j^mmiwua,t6Ll77.     C»ntianiiui  and  JtUiamu. 

Ood  having  mingled /Wewii^v  with  this  life  of  ours,  hath  made 
all  things  joyous,  sweet,  pleasant,  and  acceptable,  where  a  A*'**  » 
present  and  enjoyeth  his  part  Id.    Piuiarch,  fol.  70. 

True  and  perfectyW«iA*i>  requireth  these  three  things  especially  j 
▼irtuc,  as  being  honest  and  commendable  ;  society,  which  is  pleasant 
and  delectable :  and  profit,  which  is  needfuU  and  necessary. 

Id,    lb.  foL  185. 

Ob,  where  hare  I  been  all  this  time  I  how  friended, 
That  I  should  loose  myself  thus  desperately. 
And  none  for  pity  show  me  how  I  wandered? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Maid'e  Tragedj/,  act  iv. 

In  this  sad  plight, /ri«Mi/fSf,  unfortunate. 

Now  miserable  I  Fidessa  dwell, 
Craving  of  you,  in  pitty  of  my  state, 

To  do  none  ill.  it  please  ye  not  doe  well. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  2. 

That  true  faith,  whereever  it  is;  worketh  and  framelh  the  heart 
to /ri«irf/iAe  dispositions  unto  God,  and  brings  forth /no«W*e  car- 
riage in  the  life  towards  God. 

Goodwin,     mrkt,  vol.  v.  part  ii.  fol.  48.    A  Dttcawne  of  Qotpei 
HoUneu,  book  ii.  ch.  iii. 

SiciH.  Why  eyther  were  you  i^orant  to  see't  ? 
Or,  seeing  it,  of  such  childish /riefiififi««f> 
To  yeeld  your  voycei. 

Shahepeare.    Corioiamig,  foL  13. 

*Tis  a  disposition  quite  unchristian,  that  we  show  in  such  bad 
actions,  being  wholly  contrary  to  that  intermatoal  amity  andyWen^- 
iineu  that  should  be  in  the  world. 

Feltham.    Betohe  52. 

Long  they  thus  trauelled  in  fi-iend/y  wise 
Through  countries  waste,  and  eke  well  edifiede; 

Seeking  adventures  hard  to  exercise 
Their  puissance,  wbylome  full  demly  tryde. 

Spenter.    Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  1. 

So  fires  and  frosts,  to  make  a  perfect  hell 
Meet  in  one  breast,  in  one  house /ri^iu//'y  dwell. 

P.  PXeteher.    Mteeeliametf  Contemnenii. 

Then  those  two  knights,  fast/n«»4ltAi>  for  to  bind. 

And  loue  establish  each  to  other  true, 
Gaue  goodly  gifts,  the  signes  of  grateful!  mind,  ^ 
And  eke,  as  pledges  firme,  right  hands  together  ioyn'd. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  9. 

Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants,  for  the  servant  kooweth  not 
what  his  lord  doth,  but  I  have  called  jon friends  ;  for  all  things  that 
I  have  heard  of  my  father  I  have  made  known  unto  you. 

Bibie.    Modem  Version.    John,  ch.  zr.  v.  15. 

If  we  from  wealth  to  poverty  descend, 

Want  gives  to  know  the  flatterer  from  iht  friend, 

Dryden.     The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 

Have  you  less  pity  for  the  needy  cheat. 

The  poor  andfriendtess  villain^  than  the  great? 

Pope.    Horace.     Dialogue  2. 

Friendlihe,  and  side  by  side,  two  brethren  fought, 
Whom,  at  a  birth,  their  fruitful  mother  brought 

Eowe.     Lucan.    Pharsatia,  book  il. 

There  are  several  texts  of  the  New  Testament  which  interpret  the 
love  of  our  neighbour  to  meau  universal  benevolence,  or  friendliness 
towards  the  whole  kind,  as  opportunities  ma^r  offer. 

Waterltmd.     Worhs,  vol.  ix.  p.  26.    Sermon.2. 

While,  conscious  of  the  deed,  he  glares  around, 
And  hears  the  gathering  multitude  resound. 
Timely  he  flies  the  yet  untasted  food. 
And  gains  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  wood. 

Pope.    Hotner,    Iliad,  book  xvu 

We  have  here  John,  zv.  15  an  aeeonnt  of  Christ's  friendship  to 
his  disciples ;  that  is,  we  have  the  beat  of  things  represented  in  the 
greatest  of  examples.  In  other  men  we  lee  the  excellency,  bat  in 
Christ  the  Divinity  of /rieiufM^i. 

Somth.    Sermosu,  toL  ii.  p.  44. 

TOli.xxn. 
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For  *tis  the  Uiss  of fHendship's  holy  state,  FRIEND. 

To  mix  their  minds,  and  to  communicate ;  

Tliough  bodies  cannot,  souls  can  penetrate.  PRIBS- 

Drpden.  Bleonora.         LAND. 

The  man  who  hails  you  Tom  or  Jack, 
And  proves,  by  thumping  on  your  back, 

His  sense  of  your  great  merit, 
Is  such  a  frimd,  that  one  had  need 
Be  very  much  \k\%  friend  indeed. 

To  pardon  or  to  bear  il. 

Cowper.    On  Friendship,  vol  iii.  p.  64 . 

The  lamb  fourfold  he  likewise  shall  restore. 
To  recompense  the/neft<//M«  and  the  poor : 
Because  his  h%art  no  soft  compassion  felt. 
At  others  woe  unknowing  how  to  melt 

Fawhes.     Nathan*s  Parable. 

Your  extreme  friendliness  hath  even  tempted  you  to  act  a  part 
which  your  true  sense  and  the  very  decorum  of  your  ]profession,  I 
have  observed  through  all  your  disguises,  has  rendered  painful  to  you. 
Hurd.     Worhs,  vol.ii.  p.  150.     On  Retirement. 

I  am  greatly  obliged  to  our  fnend  Trebatius,  for  giving  me  this 
assurance  of  your  sincere  smd  friendlif  regard  forme,  and  for  making 
it  my  duty  to  respect  and  observe  a  man,  whom  I  had  esteemed  always 
before  with  inclination. 

Middleton.    Ltfe  of  Cicero,  vol.  iii.  p.  50. 

FRIESIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Polyan-^ 
dria^  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Elteooarpeee, 
(DecandoUe.)  Generic  character:  calyx  four-parted; 
corolla,  petals  four,  border  three-lobed  ;  anthers  oblong- 
heart-shaped,  acuminate,  bursting  at  the  apex ;  berry 
dry,  two  to  four-celled,  cells  two-seeded. 

One  species,  F.  peduncularis,  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Van  Diemen.     DecandoUe. 

FRIESLAND,  (West,)  formerly  one  of  the  Seren 
United  Provinces,  and  at  present  a  Province  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  is  bounded  on  the  North 
by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  South  by  Overyssel  and 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  on  the  West  by  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and 
on  the  East  by  Ommeland,  Drenthe  and  Overyssel ;  It 
lies  between  52""  45'  and  bB""  SO'  North  latitude,  and 
between  5^  8'  and  6^  5'  East  long^itude,  and  has  an  ex- 
tent of  about  1200  square  miles.  This  was  the  central 
position  of  ancient  Frina ;  a  name  comprehended 
withm  fluctuating  limits,  but  which  extended  at  one 
time  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Weser.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  were  famed  for  their  love  of  Liberty ;  they 
were  subdued  by  Drusus,  but  often  afterwards  expelled 
their  Roman  masters;  towards  the  decline  of  the 
Empire  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  but 
still  maintaining  the  struggle  for  Liberty,  they  were  suc- 
cessively defeated  by  Pepin,  Charles  Martel,  and  Char- 
lemagne, the  last  of  whom  compelled  them  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  SO  pounds  of  silver.  In  1417  Fries- 
land,  exhausted  by  internal  dissensions,  became  subject 
to  Sigismund,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  never  re 
covered  its  freedom  till  the  general  revolt  of  the  Nether- 
lands gave  birth  to  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  of  which 
from  that  period  it  has  always  formed  one.  The  Pro- 
vince of  Friesland  is  a  flat  country,  and  a  considerable 
tract  on  the  North- West  coast  is  even  below  the  level 
of  the  sea.  To  guard  against  irruptions  of  the  ocean» 
strong  dikes  have  been  constructed,  and  are  maintained 
at  a  great  expense ;  the  care  of  preserving  these  dikes 
was  formerly  intrusted  to  the  proprietors  of  the  adjoin- 
ing estates,  but  the  calamitous  inundations  suffered  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  taught  the  necessity 
of  submitting  them  to  public  superintendence.  The 
dikes,  and  a  few  artificial  mounds,  on  which  the 
inhabitants  formerly  raised  their  dwellings  in  order  to 
8x 
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FBIBS-  protect  themselves  from  the  inuptioiis  of  the  sea,  offer 
t-AND.  the  only  relief  the  eye  finds  from  the  monotony  of  tliese 
^"^^W^^  plains ;  a  uniform  dead  level  as  far  as  the  sight  can  reach, 
with  a  few  red  brick  villages,  placed  at  regular  inter- 
vals along  the  horizon,  is  the  general  character  of  the 
Frisian  landsciqie.  Blocks  of  granite,  more  or  less  round 
and  polished,  such  as  are  met  with  along  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  are  also  found  in  Friesland,  and,  mingled 
with  fragments  of  basalt,  form  some  hills  which  reach 
from  Amerfert  to  Hatten,  and  are  met  with  agrain  be- 
tween Zutphen  and  Amheim,  near  whidi  place  a  village 
is  built  entirely  of  these  materials.  These  minerals 
are  the  same  as  are  found  in  the  channel  of  the  Rhine, 
and  their  occurrence  here  seems  to  indicate  the  course 
which  that  river  formerly  held  through  this  country. 

There  are  several  Islands  on  the  coast  of  Friesland, 
which  appear  to  have  been  all  separated  from  the  main 
land  by  g^radual  encroachments  of  the  ocean ;  they  are 
inhabited  by  hardy  fishermen,  who  have  often  to  strug- 
gle against  the  dangers  and  calamities  of  parUal  inun- 
Island  of  dations.  The  largest  of  the  Islands  are  Amdand  and 
AmeUnd.  ScheUing  ;  the  former  of  which  is  about  four  leagues 
in  length  by  one  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  contains 
several  populous  villages ;  it  is  distinguished  also  by 
the  masses  of  amber  which  are  frequently  formed  along 
its  shores. 

The  principal    towns  of   Friesland    are  situated 
on  the  North-West  coast,  and  have  all  a  communica- 
tion with  the  sea,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  canals* 
LeeawudenXenitiMirdm,  the  Capital,  is  a  well   built  town,  con- 
taining about  2000  inhabitants,  25  leagues    North* 
East  from  Amsterdam ;  it  is  intersected  in  all  direc- 
tions by  canals :  among  its  edifices  that  which  is  roost 
worthy  of  attention  is  the  Palace  of  the  Princes  of 
Orange,  the  hereditary  Stadtholden  of  the  Province ; 
the  principal  Church  contains  the  tombs  and  monu- 
Francker.     ments  of  the  same  noble  family.     Francker  is  a  small 
but  handsome  trading  town;  it  is   said  to  be  the 
neatest  town  in  Friesland,  and  contains  a  Provincial 
Academy,  instead  of  the  Univenity  of  which  it  was  for- 
HarliDgen.    merly  the  seat.     Harlingen  is  a  fortified  place,  with  a 
population  of  7300  inhabitants ;  it  owes  its  existence 
to  dikes,  and  is  so  situated  that  by  opening  the  sluices 
the  surrounding  country  can  at  any  time  l^  laid  under 
water ;  the  harbour  is  capacious  and  secure,  but  the 
approach  to  it  is  rendered  so  difficult  by  shifting  sands, 
that  vessels  cannot  with  safety  enter  the  port  laden. 
Dockam.      Dockum  is  an  ancient  and  neat  little  town,  situated  in 
a  fine  com  country,  and  contains  about  SOOO  inhabi- 
SUyeren.     tants.     Staoeren,  an  inconsiderable  place,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  marshes,  is  remarkable  as  having  been  the 
residence  of  the  ancient  Frisian  Kings ;  it  was  founded, 
according  to  its  own  antiquaries,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Christian  era;  many  old  inscriptions  still  remain  to 
attest  its  former  supremacy,  while  the  old  customary 
laws,  pertinaciously  retained  by  its  inhabitants,  serve 
to  prove  the  firmness  with  which  the  Frislanders  always 
resisted  the  innovations  of  conquest     About  one  league 
llolqaeni.    firom  Staveren  is  a  little  town  called  Molquem^  near  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  nearly  inaccessible  from  the  marshy  nature 
of  the  ground  by  which  it  must  be  approached ;  in  this 
town  is  spoken  a  singular  language,  quite  unintelligible 
to  the  ndghbouring  people :  and  the  houses  are  dis- 
posed without  any  order,  so  that  a  stranger  who  enters 
the  place,  soon  finds  himself  involved  in  an  inextricable 
labyrinth.    The  people  of  Molquern  are  supposed  to 
retain  unaltered,  in  consequence  of  the  naturally  seques- 


tered  position  of  their  town,  the  language  and  mannen    TRIES- 
of  the  ancient  Saxon  Tribes.  ^^°- 

"With  respect  to  soil  and  climate,  Friesland  differs  but  ^^T'^T^ 
little  from  Holland  ;  the  country  was  originally  covered  ^\i^^if^ 
with  marshes,  and  many  little  Itdces  are  atill  to  be  found 
in  the  South-Westem  districts ;   while  in  the  South- 
East  are  several  heaths  and  woods ;  the  whole  country 
is  intersected  by  canals,  which  serve  at  the  same  time 
to  drain  off  the  superfluous  waters,  and  to  promote  the 
activity  of  commercial  intercourse.    The  principal  of 
these  runs  across  the  Northern  division  of  the  Province, 
connecting   the    chief    towns,   Harlingen,    Francker, 
Leeuwarden,  and  Dockum,  which  have  by  this  means 
a  communication  with  one  another,  and  with  Uie  sea. 
This  country  abounds  with  pasturages,  which  are  con- 
sidered the  best  to  be  met  with  in  the  United  Provinces. 
The  horses  are  remarkably  large  and  strong,  and  are  Natanl  pw 
reared  in  great  numbers  for  exportation  ;  the  cattle  of  <l"ctioos. 
Friesland  in  general  are  no  less  distinguished  for  the 
excellence  of  their  breed  than  for  their  great  fecundity, 
and  the  quantity  of  cheese  and  butter  produced  from 
them  is  immense.     Although  the  extent  of  arable  land 
in  this  Province  is  not  great,  yet  sudi  is  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  that  the  Frieslanders  are  enabled  to  supply  a 
considerable  quantity  of  corn  to  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries ;  the  ordinary  produce  of  grain  is  100  for  1 ;  and 
the  wheat  is  much  esteemed  for  the  whiteness  of  its 
flour ;  but  these  advantages  are  counterbaiaaced  in  sovne 
measure  by  the  numbers  of  field  mice  which  infest  tins 
country,  and  require  all  the  vigilance  of  the  hosbandmen 
to  guard  against  their  depredations.     The  Frieslanders  Mano^ 
are  famed  for  their  woollen  stufls,  particularly  for  that  tuiw. 
coarse   cloth  which  is  supposed  to  be  named  fit)m 
them.  Frieze ;  their  linen  cloth  is  considered  to  be  the 
finest  and  whitest  in  Europe;   but  notwithstanding 
these  examples  of  successful  manufacturing  industry, 
the  Frieslanders  are  distinguished  from  the  Hollanders 
by  their  want  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  their  greater 
attachment  to  the  primeval  arts  of  fishing  and  agricul- 
ture ;  they  are  particulariy  addicted  to  a  sea-fering  life, 
and  derive    considerable  gains    from  the  numerous 
fisheries  along  their  coasts ;  they  are  a  simple,  brave, 
and  hospitable  people,  and  are  still,  as  of  old,  distin- 
guished for  their  love  of  Liberty ;   they  are  strongly 
attached  to  their  native  soil,  and  retentive  *  of  their 
ancient  customs.     The  majority  of  the  population  is 
Calvinistic,  but  Roman  Catholics  and  Anabaptists  are 
likewise  numerous.    Friesland  was  formcriy  divided  into 
four  districts,  Ostergo,  Westergo,  Zevenwalde,  and  the 
Islands ;  it  has  been  more  recently  divided  into  three, 
Leeuwarden,  Sneek,  and  Heerenveen.     The  whole  Pro- 
vince contains  about  177,000  inhabitants,  and  sends  five 
Representatives  to  the  United  Assembly  of  the  Kingdom. 
Dilioea  des  pays  Bos  ;  Hegeniitu  Itinerarium  Frinm. 
Friesland,  (East,)  a  Principality  which  formed  part 
of  the  Circle  of  Westphalia,  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 
the  German  Ocean,  on  the  East  by  Oldenbnrgh,  on  the 
South  by  the  Bishopric  of  Munster,  and  on  the  West 
by  Groningen.     It  has  an  extent  of  about  1155  square 
miles,  and  contains  several  towns,  with  a  population  of 
120,000  persons.     This  Country  exemplifi^  in  a  strik*  SoiL 
ing  manner  the  physical  character  of  Lower  Germany, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  bed  of  sand,  stretching 
from  the  Harts  to  the  ocean,  and  to  which  an  adven- 
titious fertility  has  been  conveyed  m  several  dinotiMn 
by  the  great  rivers  which  run  through  it.    East  Fries- 
land is  low  and  flat ;  along  the  sea  coast,  and  the 
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yilBS  btnkB  of  the  Ems,  are  fbond  tracts  of  deep  alhrml 
LAND,  goil,  extremely  fertile,  and  aboondin^  in  excdlenl 
^-V-^  paatuMs;  tlieccBtralpartof  the  Country  fc  covered  with 
ibrest8»  marges,  and  sandy  wastes.  The  marshes 
supply  peat,  which  is  the  fuel  of  the  Country ;  the 
woods  and  wastes  abound  with  game,  and  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  territory  is  uncnltiTaited  ;  the  atmo- 
sphere, especially  towards  the  coast,  is  damp  aiid 
foggj ;  the  climate  cold,  and  the  seasons  late ;  the  in- 
habitants, too,  hare  a  stunted  appearance,  short,  corpvK 
lent  figures,  and  ui^iealthy  complexionB ;  but,  boweTeff 
much  the  human  species  may  appear  to  degenerate  in 
ttie  climate  of  fViesland,  the  cattle,  and  particularly  the 
horses,  are  remarkable  for  their  sice  and  strength; 
Gommtnt.  great  numbers  of  these  are  exported  to  Fkvnce^  RnsBia» 
and  Italy ;  there  is  but  little  tiHage  in  this  covnrtry, 
batter  and  cheese  are  its  diief  productions.  Hie  river 
Ems,  whidi  traverses  the  South-West  district  of  this 
Province,  contributes  much  to  promote  the  commerce  of 
the  Country ;  it  encourages  a  considerable  export  trade 
hi  cheese,  linens,  wine«  Ac. ;  but  the  herring  fisheries^ 
whidi  bring  in  great  sums  annually,  are  the  principal 
aoiurce  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants  of  E>uit  Friesland. 
Islands.  There  are  numerous  islands  on  the  coast  of  Fries- 

land,  Juist,  Norderung,  Baltrum,  Ac.  inhabited  by  a 
Towni.        fgj^  hardy  fishermen^     The  chief  towns  of  the  Pro« 
Aaricb.       vince  are  Aurich,  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  sur- 
raunded  by  woods  and  marshes;  it  was  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  native  Princes,  and  contains  about  2000 
NordeD.       inhabitants;    Norden^   a  small  trading  town  on  the 
Hmbdea       coast,  with  a  good  harbour ;  and  Embden^  the  largest 
town  in  FHesland,  containing  a  population  of  11,000 
persons :  this  town  is  placed  on  the  Dollart,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Ems,  and  has  a  good  port  for  vessels 
drawing  13  feet  of  water;  but  ships  c^war  can  anchor 
securely  in  the  roadstead,  two  miles  from  the  town. 
During  the  wars  of  the  last  century,  Embden  derived 
great  advantages  from  the  neutrality  of  the  Prussian 
flag,  and  acquired  a  considerable  share  of  the  fisheries 
in  the  English  seas. 

In  character  and  manners,  the  inhabitants  of  East 
Friesland  do  not  differ  from  the  other  descendants  of 
^e»Ag«.    the  Frisian  Tribe  ;  the  ancient  dialect  is  retained  here 
more  perfectly  than  in  the  Dutch  Provinces ;  but  it  is 
found  still  better  preserved  in  Saterland,  a  district  of 
Osnabruck,  on  the  Southern  borders  of  East  Friesland  : 
this  ancient  language  is  indubitably  the  parent  of  the 
old  English,  and  the  low  Dutch  ;  and,  of  all  tlie  Ger- 
man dialects,  bears  at  the  present  day  the  closest  re- 
Keligion.      semblance  to  our  own  tongfue.   The  prevailing  Religion 
of  East  Friesland  is  the  Lutheran,  but  all  sects  are 
Govern-       freely  tolerated.  This  Principality  was  formerly  governed 
■»"«•  by  its  own  Counts,  but  the  line  of  the  native  Princes  be- 

coming extinct  in  1744,  a  dispute  about  the  succession 
arose  between  the  Electors  of  Hanover  and  Branden- 
burg. George  II.  being  at  that  time  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Fruice,  was  obliged  to  yield  the  Province  to 
Frederick  II.,  who  was  more  at  liberty  to  support  his 
claim  by  force  ;  it  thus  continued  to  form  a  part  of  the 
Prussian  Dominions  till  ld06,  when  Bimaparte  annexed 
it  first  to  the  Kingdom  of  Holland,  and  afterwards  to 
the  French  Empire.  Prussia  recovered  the  Province 
in  1814,  and  ceded  it  shortly  after  to  Hanover;  its 
States  al  present  form  part  of  the  Hanoverian  Diet,  but 
no  unnecessary  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
ancient  Constitution. 

Uoehe,  Ran  durtk  SaUrland,  OtifneOand^  9fc.  1801. 
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FRIEZE,!      D.  ^Bfkt,  JH$e;  Fr.  >Hfe,  tfmp  de 
Frie'zm,  iJHze;  ItfreMone;  Sp,  frua,  perhaps  so 
called  from  the  Frisians.     See  Menage,  and  Skinner. 

Old  TbMMS  tAM  kmpf  \mm,  I  wttnul  baa, 
I  will  asccad  to  the  groom  portor't  iiexV 
Fly  higher  games,  and  make  my  mhtciof  kniglit 
Walk  amsiag  in  their  knotty /nVxe  aktood. 

Cartwrighi,     The  Ortiimarjf,  act  ii.  ic.  & 

The  sladded  caaaoekee  that  aenatoan  and  noblemen  of  Rone  doe 
waare,  beghi  but  now  for  to  be  woven  after  the  manner  of  deep^ 
JHexe  rugges.  Hothutd,    Pfmie,  vol.  i.  M.  127. 

As  for  our  BMntlet,  friexed  deep  both  without  and  within,  Ibey 
were  invented  and  came  to  be  oaed  first,  no  longer  eince  than  in  my 
Auhw^dayea.  Md.    ». 

For  how  hard  a  task  maat  obedience  needs  be  to  a  spirit  acoostemed 
to  rule,  and  to  dominion  !  how  uneasy  must  the  leather  and  theyWese 
rit  open  the  ihoalder  that  and  to  nhine  with  the  pnqple  and  tba 

9tnKsitSf  Tata  wUm  pa  9IM» 


FRIEZE. 


Hence  Ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art, 
FanU  lor  the  vulgar  praiee  wbkk  foola  impart ; 
Hera  Vanity  anaaMO  ber  peK  grimace, 
And  toiaM  ber  rabea  of  /Wm  wiik  ooppet  lace. 

OMtmiih,    Ths  TrwmUsr. 

Wales  was  celebrated  ibr  its  FaisxK,  as  well  as  its 
flannel ;  it  is  one  of  the  national  characteristics  by 
which  Falstaff  distinguishes  Sir  Hngh  Erans,  *' Am  I 
ridden  with  a  Welsh  goat  too  ?  shall  I  have  a  coxcomb 
tlifrizt  P  'tis  time  I  were  cboak'd  with  a  piece  of  toasted 
cheese."  (Merry  FTives  of  Windsor^  v.  5.)  Minshew 
goes  much  farther  than  Friesland  iot  his  derivation. 
Phrixiwn,  (f^v^iov^  scU,  pannus  quia  iste  in  Phrygi& 
plurimum  confiei  sold  $  but  we  dio  not  believtf  that  he 
has  any  sound  aothority  Ibr  such  words,  either  in  Greek 
or  Latin. 

Dtt  Cange  conjectures  that  H  is  pannus  frissatus^ 
drops  frisez,  and  he  cites  from  the  Statutes  Petri  Vene- 
rabilis  pro  Cluniacensibus  (16)  a  permission  for  the 
English  Brethren  to  wear  this  cloth.  Siatutum  est  ut 
nuUiu  frairwm.  nostrorum  pannis  qui  dicuntur  Gala-' 
brum — vestiantur^  nee  iis  qui  vocanlur  Scalfarii^  Fristi, 
exceptis  Anglis  et  Anglim  qfinibus, 

fVieze  is  now  chiefly  manu&ctnred  in  Yorkshire. 

In  the  Collection  at  Strawberry  Hill  is  a  picture  re- 
presenting Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Sufiblk,  and  his 
wife,  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Dowager  Queen 
of  Louis  XII.  of  France.  It  was  once  the  property 
of  the  Earl  of  Granville,  and  Lord  Orford  has  thought 
it  worth  while  to  record  in  his  Catalogue,  that  the 
flrame  was  designed  by  Kent.  On  the  right  hand  of 
the  Duke  is  his  lance,  appendent  to  which  is  a  label 
inscribed  with  the  following  lines,  allusive  to  the  dis* 
parity  of  his  marriage. 

*  Clotb  of  CMi,  do  net  doMnse 

Thougb  tboQ  be  aaatch'd  with  Cloth  of  JWse/ 

Cloth  of  Prize,  be  not  too  bold. 

Though  thott  be  match'd  with  Cloth  of  Gold." 

FniESB,  or")      Ft. /rise  ;  It  fregio  ;  Sp.  /riio,  whidl 

Frizb.        J  Menage  thinks  may  be  from  the  Lat. 

'  Phrygiones^  a  Phrygiis  ;  who  were  the  reputed  inventora 

of  ornaments  in  dress,  architecture,  &c.     See  the  Quo* 

tation  from  Pliny,  in  «.  Embroider. 

In  Archiiedure,  the  flat  member  which  separates  the 

architrave  from  the  cornice. 

In  a  word,  'tia  that  is  the  Doric  architrave  which  cymatiom  h  In 
the  other  order,  and  separates  the  epyntylram  or  architrave  froai  lb* 
/retM€. 

Evefyn.    ASseeUoMsam  WriHag*.    Of  JrckUweU  ami  ArskHmime^ 
p.  394. 
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FRIEZE.       Tlieirpropri«ties  or  ditlmetioiifl  will  best  appear  by  some  reaioiMble 
—         deacriptioD  of  them  together^  witb  their  architraves,  frizet,  and  cor- 
PRIGATB.  Qices^  as  they  are  usnaily  andied.      ReHfuim  JFottonian^,  p.  22. 

The  mines  too  of  some  majestick  piece. 
Boasting;  the  power  of  ancient  Rome  or  Greecei 
Whose  statues, /rea«t,  columns,  broken  He, 
And,  though  defac'd,  the  wonder  of  the  eye. 

Dryden.     To  the  Memory  of  Mn,  A.  KUlegrew. 
I  have  seen  the  figure  of  Thalia,  the  Comic  Muse,  sometimes  with 
an  entire  head-piece  in  her  hand,  [and]  sometimes  with  about  half 
the  head,  and  a  little  frix,  like  a  tower,  [y.  frieze-like  tower]  run» 
oiog  round  the  edges  of  the  face. 
^  Addiion.    Remark*  ou  Italy,    Borne, 

FRIGATE,  Fv.fregate;  iLfregata;  Sp.  fragaia; 
which.  Skinner  thinks,  may  be  from  the  lia,lia.n  fregare^ 
to  rub  or  polish,  or  fregiare^  to  adorn ;  a  ship  much 
rubbed  or  polished,  or  adorned.  Wachter,  from  Goth. 
farjan^  remigrare^  to  move  with  oars;  but  a  name 
so  originating  would,  as  Ferrarius  objects,  apply  to  all 
vessels  moved  with  oars. 

[May,  1590]  we  landed  on  the  Nortb-West  end  of  S.  John,  where 
we  watered  in  a  good  riaer  called  Yaguana,  and  the  same  night  fol- 
lowing we  tooke  %  frigate  of  tenne  tunne,  comming  from  Qwathanelo 
laden  with  hides  and  ginger. 

Hakbtyi,     Voyage,  ^.  vol.  iii.  fol.  289.    Af.  John  White, 
No  more  shall  the  itllfriyate  dance 
For  joy  she  carries  this  victorious  lord, 

Who  to  the  capstan  chain*d  Mischance, 
Commanding  on  her  lofty  board. 

Cotton,     On  the  Death  of  Thomatf  Earl  of  Ouory, 

But  under  those  vcrie  bridges,  he  left  certain  spaces  betweene  from 
whence  the  light  pinnaces  and  frigate  might  make  out  to  charge  and 
recharge  the  enemie,  and  retire  themselves  thither  againe  in  safetie. 

Holland,    Uviue,  foL  745. 
In  stately /i^a/er  most  delight  you  find, 
Where  well-drawn  battles  fire  your  martial  mind. 

Dryden.     To  hie  Sacred  Mt^eety,  on  hie  Coronation, 
On  thethird  day  of  Mav  [1693]  the  admiral  sail'd  from  St  Helen's 
with  the  combined  squadrons  of  England  and  Holland,  amounting 
to  ninety  ships  of  the  line  hesides  frigatee,  fire-ships,  and  tenders. 
Smollet,     History  of  England,     JViUiam  and  Mary,  Anno  1693. 

A  Frigate  is  a  ship  of  war,  for  the  most  part  built, 
with  two  decks,  and  mounting  from  20  to  50  guns.  If, 
as  it  is  said,  the  name  was  originally  applied  to  a  long 
kind  of  vessel,  navigated  in  the  Mediterranean  only,  with 
sails  and  oars,  the  derivation  offered  above  by  Wachter 
is  probably  correct.  The  Frigate  mentioned  by  Hakluyt 
was  plainly  a  Trader.  Evelyn,  in  hisMemoirs,  (ii.  18,) 
has  ascribed  the  invention  of  Frigates  to  Commissioner 
Pett,  whom  he  elsewhere  mentions  as  the  most  skilful 
shipbuilder  in  the  world.  He  probably  means  that 
Pett  first  adopted  fast-sailing  vessels  of  the  size,  build, 
and  make  of  Frigates,  as  ships  of  War  in  the  English 
Navy.  As  the  passage  is  curious,  we  shall  transcribe 
it  entire.  "  March  7, 1690.  I  din'd  with  Mr.  Pepys,  late 
Secretory  to  the  Admiralty,  where  was  that  excellent 
shipwright  and  seaman  (for  so  he  had  ben,  and  also  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Navy.)  Sir  Anthony  Deane. 
Amongst  other  discourse,  and  deploring  the  sad  con- 
dition of  our  Navy,  as  now  govem'd  by  unexperienced 
men  since  the  Revolution,  he  mentioned  what  exceeding 
advantage  we  of  this  nation  had  by  being  the  first  who 
built  Fregats,  the  first  of  which  ever  built  was  that 
vessell  which  was  afterwards  called  the  ConUant  H^ar^ 
wick,  and  was  the  work  of  Pet  of  Chatham,  for  a  trial 
of  making  a  vessell  that  would  sail  swiftly ;  it  was 
built  with  low  decks,  the  guns  lying  neere  the  water, 
and  was  so  light  and  nrnft  of  sailing,  that  in  a  short 
tioif.  he  told  us,  she  had  ere  the  Dutch  war  was  ended, 
taken  as  much  money  from  Privateers  as  would  have 
Ji^denhers  mi  %Ht  more  such  being  built,  did  m  a 
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yeere  or  two  scour  the  Channel  from  those  of  Dunkirk,  FRIGATg. 
and  others  which  had  exceedingly  infested  it.  He  added,  — 
that  it  would  be  the  best  and  ouely  infallible  expedient  ^WGHT. 
to  be  masters  of  the  sea.  and  able  to  destroy  the  ''*^V^ 
greatest  Navy  of  any  enemy,  if,  instead  of  buildiiig 
huge  greate  ships  and  second  and  third  rates,  they 
virould  leave  off  building  such  high  decks,  which  were 
for  nothing  but  to  gratify  Gentlemen  Commanders,  who 
must  have  all  their  effeminate  accommodations,  and  for 
pomp ;  that  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  our  Fleets  if  such 
persons  were  continued  in  command,  they  neither  having 
experience  nor  being  capable  of  learning,  because  they 
would  not  submit  to  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience 
which  those  who  were  bred  seamen  would  undergo,  in 
these  so  otherwise  useful  swift  Fregats.  These  being  to 
encounter  the  greatest  ships,  would  be  able  to  protect, 
set  on  and  bring  off  those  who  should  manage  the  fire, 
sliips  ;  and  the  Prince  who  should  firste  store  himselfe 
with  numbers  of  such  fire-ships  would,  through  the 
help  and  countenance  of  such  Fregats,  be  able  to  ruin 
the  greatest  force  of  such  vast  ships  that  could  be  sent 
to  sea,  by  the  dexterity  of  working  those  light  swiA 
ships,  to  guard  the  fiire-ships.  He  concluded  there 
would  shortly  be  no  other  method  of  sea-fight,  and 
that  great  ships  and  men  of  war,  however  stor'd  with 
guns  and  men,  must  submit  to  those  who  should  en- 
counter with  far  less  number.'' 

A  Frigatoon  is  a  Venetian  vessel  built  with  a  square 
stern,  without  any  foremast. 


FRIGHT,  V. 

Fright,  n, 

Fri'ghten, 

Fri'ghtpul, 

Fri'ohtpully, 

Fri'ghtfulness. 


See  Affright.    Goth,  faurhr 
tan;  A.  S.  frihtan^  terrtre^  to 
Jrighi    or  affright   to  terrifie, 

r-fMtrhfi  '  -       -      - 


frighten  or  make  qffraid.   Som- 
ner.      Dutch,    vruchten;    Ger. 
_  furchtm  ;  Swe.frukta, 
To  feel  or  cause  the  feeling  or  sensation  of  dread  or 
terror ;  to  terrify. 

Fright-ful,  (as  in  Browne,)  full  of  the  sensation  of 
fright  or  terror. 

In  Ford,  full  of  things  or  appearances  which  cause 
the  sensation  affright  or  terror. 

So  Love's  iaflamed  shaft  or  brand, 
May  kill  as  soon  as  Death's  cold  band ; 
Except  Love's  fires  the  vertue  have 
To  fright  the  frost  out  of  the  grave. 

Ben  Joneon.    Sad  Shepherd,  act  i.  sc.  5. 

Tarquinius  thinking  it  good  to  take  the  time,  and  follow  hard  upon 
them  whiles  they  were  frighted,  after  be-  had  sent  to  Rome  the 
bootie  with  the  priseners,  and  burned  on  a  great  heape  together  (as 
he  had  vow'd  to  Vulcane)  the  spoils  of  the  enemies,  marcb'd  on  still 
forward,  and  led  his  armie  into  the  terrilorie  of  the  Sabioca. 

Holland.    JUviut,  (o\.  27. 

The  Mazices  not  able  to  abide  our  hot  charging  so  violently  with 
men  aud  munition  (a  warlike  nation  though  they  were  and  ficrc«> 
thus  beaten  down  in  sundry  slaughters,  in  a  foul  fright  brake  their 
arraies.         Id.     Ammianus,     Falentinianus  and  Valens,  fol.  369. 

The  flowers,  thzt  frighten* d  with  sharp  winter's  dread, 

Retire  into  their  mother  Tellus'  womb, 
Yet  in  the  Spring,  in  troops  new  mustered. 

Peep  oat  again  from  their  unfrozen  tomb. 

P.  Fletcher,    The  Purple  leiand,  can.  6L 

— Heare!  Ohetr«! 

A  hundred  ecchos  striking  every  where ; 

See  how  the  frightful  beards  run  from  the  wood. 

Browne.     Britanma*e  Paetorals,  song  3.  book  ii. 


'  — Yet  then  a  dawning  glimmer'd 

To  some  few  wand'ring  remnants,  promising  day 
When  first  they  ventur'd  on  a/nVA/ZW/ shore. 
At  Milfoni  Haven. 

Fitrd.    PerhiMfFarheeht  9^  r.9C.^. 
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mam      1^<^  ^  honn  that  remtine  ar«  lent  forth  for  diicovery,  they 
find  noihtDg  bat  monumeaU  of  frightfiUneue,  pledgM  of  wcunty.  , 
FRIGID.  ^^^'     CImi/.voI.  i.  fol.  1253.     Samariaei  Fhmime  Releeved. 

N^V^^  Against  his  will,  you  chain  vomfrighitd  klog 

Oa  rapid  Rhine's  dividod  bed ; 
And  moclc  your  hero,  whilst  ye  sing 
The  wounds  for  which  he  never  bled. ' 
Prior,    ImUatim  rf  Horace,  book  iii.  Ode  2.  (1692.) 

Which  Hudibras,  as  if  they'd  been 
BesU>w*d  as  freely  on  his  skhi ; 
Expounding  by  his  inward  light, 
Or  rather  n^ore  prophetic /n^A/, 
To  be  the  wuara,  come  to  search, 
And  take  him  napping  in  the  lurch, 
Tam*d  pale  as  ashes  or  a  clout, 
But  why,  or  wherefore,  is  a  doubt. 

Buiier,    Budibroi,  part  iii.  can.  1. 

Bat,  oh,  the  change  I  the  winds  mw  high  ; 
Impending  trumpets  charge  the  sky ; 
The  lightning  flies,  the  thunder  roars. 
And  big  waves  lash  \htfrigkien*d  shores. 

Prior.     The  Ladjf'9  Lookkuf'siatt. 

Death  was  denounc'd  ;  that /Vijr A/fW  sound, 
Which  ev'n  the  best  can  hardly  bear. 
He  took  the  summons  void  of  fear ; 

And  unconcem'dly  cast  his  eyes  aronnd ; 
As  if  to  find  and  dare  the  grisly  challenger. 

Drydem,    Tkrenodia  AmguatoHi. 
Then  to  her  glass ;  and,  <*  Betty,  pray 
Don't  I  look  /HffMJkUy  to-day." 

Swift.     The  hadn't  Joumai, 

It  is  esteemed  a  piece  of  respect  to  commit  their  bodies  to  the 
grave  with  the  decency  at  least,  if  not  with  the  pomp,  of  a  fiineral; 
and  yet  farther  to  perpetuate  their  memories  by  the  magnificence  of 
monuments,  and  the  eloquence  of  inscriptions,  though  all  this  serveth 
chiefly  to  cover  the  firig^ht/uinete  of  mortality. 

BiehopBuU.     ITor As,  voL  iii.  p.  3.    The  Life  of  Dr,  Butt, 

To  add  servile  dread  to  this  impressed  reverence,  the  Gods,  he 
told  them,  inhabited  that  place,  which  he  found  was  the  repository  of 
those  mormo8,and  panic  terrors,  which  man  was  so  dexterous  at 
feigning,  and  so  ready  to  fright  himself  withall,  while  he  adds  inu- 
ginary  miseries  to  a  life  already  overburthened  with  disasters, 

Warburion,     The  Divine  Legation,  book  iii.  sec  6. 

When,  lo  I  the  doors  burst  open  in  a  trice. 
And  at  their  banquet  terrified  the  mice ; 
Th^  sUrt,  they  tremble,  in  a  deadly /h^A/, 
And  round  the  room  precipiute  their  flight. 

Fmohet,    Horace.    &ifiiv  6.  book  ii. 

Antony  on  the  other  hand  was  desirous  to  have  him  there,  fancying 

that  he  would  either  be  frightened  into  a  compliance,  which  would 

lessen  him  with  his  own  party,  or,  by  opposing  what  was  intended, 

make  himself  odious  to  the  soldiery.  "^       '  ^ 

Mdd/eton.    life  of  acero,  voL  iii  sec.  9.  p.  90. 

One  cannot  conceive  to  frightful  a  state  of  a  nation.  A  maritime 
country  without  a  marine,  and  without  commerce,  a  continental 
country  without  a  frontier,  and  for  a  thousand  miles  surrounded  with 
powerful,  wariike,  and  ambitious  neighbours. 

Burhe.    RemarktonthePotiegofihejUUea. 


Fri'gidly, 

Fri'oidness, 

Frioori'fiok, 

PRl'OEFACTIVE. 


FRI'GID,  adj.  -|      Yr.froid;  It.  and  Sp.  frigido  ; 

FaiGi  DiTY,  Lat./r^irfi«,  from  frig-ere,  which. 

I  Vossius  says,  is  either  from  theGr. 

fph-€iv,  to  stiffen,  or  from  ^/^iiciy, 

I  shuddering^. 

J       Chill   or  cold;    met.  without 

vivacity  or  liveliness,  sensibility  or  spirit ;  dull,  heavy, 
torpid. 

There's  a  whole  map  behind  of  names 
Of  gentle  loves  i'  th*  temperate  zone, 
And  cold  ones  in  the  frigid  one. 

Cbw/tfjr.     Anacreontiquet.    7%e  Aeeoynt,  6. 

ftitty  wgee  I  what  ingenious  comparisons  he  always  makes  us  I 
■ay  y«m  for  ever  be  banished,  whether  you  yourself  condemn  an 


ibsolnU  kingdom  to  be»  that  is,  to  the  frigid  aone,  which  when  yon     FKIGID 
are  there  will  be  doubly  cold  to  what  it  was  before.  — 

MiOom.    A  Defence  of  the  People  of  BngiamL        FRINGE. 

Ice  is  water  congealed  by  Ihofiigiditg  of  the  air. 

Sir  Tkomoi  Brown.     Fm^ar  Errore,  book  i\,  ch.  i. 

Having  begun  loftily  in  heaven's  universal  alphabet,  he  [Bishop 
Hall]  falb  down  to  that  wretched  poorness  and  frigiditg,  as  to  talk 
of  Bridge  street  in  heaven,  and  the  hostler  of  heaven. 

Milton.    An  Apologgfor  Smtcfgmnumt. 

There  is  also  a  great  difference  betwixt  the  degrees  in  coldness  in 
the  air  of  frigid  regions  and  of  England. 

Boyle.     Worhe,  vol.  ii.  p.  509.     Experimental  HUtorgof  Cold. 

Bleak  level  realm,  where  yi^u2  styles  abound. 
Where  never  yet  a  daring  thought  was  found, 
But  counted  feet  is  Poetry  defined ; 
And  starv'd  conceits,  that  chill  the  reader's  mind. 

Pameil,     7b  Lord  Fieeouni  BoRnghroke. 

If  in  the  Platonical  Philosophy  there  are  some  things  directing  to 
it  [«e.  a  communion  with  Ood,]  yet  they  are  hoX  frigidly  expreseed. 
Batea.     The  Harmony  of  the  Divine  AttrUmtet^  ch.  xvii. 

And  when  the /W^(4cA  power  was  arrived  at  the  height,  I  several 
times  found,  that  water  thinly  placed  on  the  outside,  whilst  the  mix- 
ture within  was  nimbly  stirred  up  and  down,  would  freeze  in  a  quai^ 
ter  of  a  minute  by  a  minute  watch. 
Boyle.     IForilt,  vol.  iii.  p.  147.    A  New  FrigorifickExperimenl. 

We  will  no  longer  delay  to  say  something  of  this  matter,  namely, 
in  what  line,  or,  if  you  please,  towards  what  part  the  frigefactive 
virtue  of  cold  bodies  does  operate  the  furthest  and  most  strongly. 

Id.    lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  524.     Experimental  History  of  Cold,  Ut.  5. 

Then,  crush'd  by  rules,  and  weaken'd  as  refin'd, 
For  years  the  pow'r  of  Tragedy  decliu'd ; 
From  Bard  to  Bard  the /Wairf  caution  crept. 
Till  Declamation  roar'd  whilst  Passion  slept 
Johnoon.     Prologue  apohen  by  Oarrich  at  the  Opening  of  Drurg 
Lane,  (1747.) 

FRIM,  Grose  says,  '*  Handsome,  rare,  well-likings, 
in  good  case ;  as,  a  /rtm  tree  or  beast,  a  thriving  tree 
or  beast.  North.**  In  A.  S.freom,  or  freondic^  is  strong, 
stout.     Somner. 

As  still  the  year  grows  on^  that  Ceres  once  doth  load. 
The  full  earth  with  her  store  ;  my  plenteous  bosom  strow'd 
With  all  abundant  sweets ;  mvjhm  and  lusty  flank 
Her  bravery  then  displays,  witn  meadows  hugely  rank. 

Drayton.    Polyotbion,  song  13. 

FRINGE,  r.     \     Fr. /range;   It.  frangia;    Sp. 

Frinqs,  n.  \franja ;  D.  frangie^frengie  ;  Ger. 

Fri'ngy,  iframen^  which  Wachter  would  de- 

Fringe-maker./  rive  from  the  Gr.  rept^eaOat^  cin- 
gere,  circumdare^  inserio  Nf  Others  derive  the  word 
fringe^  from  the  lAUjimbria.     See  Fimbriate, 

**  Fr. /ranger  ;  to  fringe^  to  edge  or  set  with /rtn^e  ; 
also,  to  crumple,  wrimple,  jug  or  snip  on  the  edges.** 
Cotgrave. 

Moreouer  the  place  where  the  king  tooke  his.  rest  was  couered 
with  white  couerlettes  embroydered  with  deoises  of  very  wittie  and 
fine  workemsnship,  and  fringed  round  about  with  ^fringe  dyed  in 
the  colour  of  skarlet. 

Haktnyt.     Voyage,   Spe.  vol  iii.  foL  316.     The  Fira  Voyage  to 
Florida. 


•  Mean  while  murmuring  waters  fall 


Down  the  slope  hills,  dispersM,  or  in  a  lake, 
That  to  Wit  fringed  bank  with  myrtle  crown'd 
Her  crystal  mirror  holds,  unite  their  streams. 

Mitton.    Paradiee  Lo$t,  book  iv.  1.  26S. 

And  as  she  sleeps 

See  how  light  creeps 
Through  the  chinks,  and  beautifies 
The  nyeyfinge  of  her  fairs  eyes. 

Cotton,     Song,  act  by  Air.  Coleman. 

The  root  hath  beards  orfringra  as  it  were  banging  about  it,  and  ie 
b  fashion  shaped  to  a  filberd  nut 

Holland.    PUnie,  vol.  ii.  book  xzv.  ch.  vi.  fol.  333. 
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FRINGILLA. 


FRDfOE. 

FRIN- 
OILLA. 


Itt  4tt  gfad  tMM  ftwB  Ae  lakes  fl 
Where  pore  Niemi'e  finry  meantUBi  me, 
htiiLf4mfd  with  i«Mi  TeaglM  rolk  hb  edeem, 
Tbey  dmr  the  oopiew  fiy. 

\J%ammm,  Wimier. 
Next  wMtcr  e  plwer,  hired  for  the  purpeei^  bv  the  corpontioe  of 
frvuifmakert^  acted  his  pert  10  a  new  comedy  all  covered  with  silver 
frimge,  and  accordieg  to  the  Uudabie  custom  gave  rise  to  that  fashion. 
Swift.  ATaieofaT^^wtc,2. 
All  roaaner  of  woiiu  of  Venice  gold  and  silver,  damask  gold  and 
silver,  and  of  silk,  as  passemain,  /nii^e-ribband,  and  such  other 
work,  &c.  Sirype.    Mew^trialK    Edward  VL  Jtxm  1550. 

She  [Fancy]  bids  the  fringtd  oaien  bow. 
And  rustic  romd  the  lake  beknr. 


Ts  init  the  teooor  of  her  gnrgfing  ngto^ 
And  looCh  bcr  tfavoMimg  bieast  wiHi  1 


Odil. 


And  the/ruiye  of  the  foam  maybe  seen  bdow« 
On  the  line  that  it  left  long  ages  ago : 
A  smooth  short  space  of  yellow  sand 
Betwixt  it  and  the  greener  land, 
^yrwi.     fl^A»,  voL  iii.  p.  192.    Jlu SUge  of  OnwUk^^V^ 

Lord  of  my  time,  my  devioos  path  I  bend, 
Throueb  fringy  woodland,  or  smooth  shaven  lasm  ; 

Or  pensile  grove,  or  airy  diff  ascend. 

And  hail  the  scene  by  Nature's  pendl  dn.wn« 

Shemtme.    JBleyy  U. 


ffm. 


FRINGILLA. 


FRINGILLA,  Lul,  Illig.,  Cur.,  Tem. ;  Grotbeak, 
Sparrow^  Finekt  Pen.,  Lath. ;  ia  Zoology^  a  geDHs  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  &mily  Conirottres,  order 
Pizsxra,  class  Ava, 

Generie  eharacUr.  Beak  short,  thick,  conical ;  upper 
mandible  conrex,  and  without  crest  or  ridge ;  maxillary 
edges  covering  those  of  the  mandibles  ;  nostrils  at  the 
base  of  the  beak,  round,  open,  and  covered  by  the 
feathers  of  the  forehead ;  tarsus  shorter  than  the  middle 
toe ;  hind  toe  as  long  as  the  inner,  and  its  claw  longer 
than  those  in  front,  curved,  and  rarely  straight. 

The  genus  Fringilla  has  been  divided  by  many  Zoo- 
logists into  six  or  seven  distinct  genera,  but  these  run 
together  with  such  trifling  shades  of  difference,  that 
Temminck  thinks  it  hardly  worth  while,  and  even  almost 
impossible,  to  assign  their  generic  characters  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  They  are  closely  connected 
with  Linneus*8  genus  hoxia^  all  of  which  have  been 
included  by  lUiger  among  the  Fringills,  except  L. 
Curviroitra  and  Leueoplera^  the  two  species  which  are 
the  foundation  of  Brisson  s  genus  Loxia.  The  arrange- 
ment of  Temminck  will  be  here  followed,  which  includes 
all  the  subgenera  noted  by  Cuvier,  except  Ploceus,  and 
to  these  will  be  added  some  of  the  Buntings,  Embertza^ 
and  the  Grosbeaks,  which  belong  to  the  Loxia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

The  greater  number  of  species  belong  to  warm 
climates,  but  many  are  found  in  England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  afford  us  tome  of  ourmostfavoiuite 
and  domestic  songsters. 

They  live  on  grain  and  seeds,  which  they  shell  by 
nipping  between  the  mandibles  before  swallowing. 
They  are  excellent  breeders,  laying  their  eggs  many 
times  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and  are  usually  con- 
mdered  great  enemies  to  agriculture ;  but  it  may  be 
doubtful,  whether  the  ravages  which  the  old  birds  com- 
mit on  the  corn  fields  are  not  compensated  by  the  im- 
mense destruction  they  make  among  the  eggs  and  larvs 
of  insects,  in  order  to  support  their  young. 

Many  jspecies,  both  European  and  Foreign,  are  sub- 
ject to  a  double  moult,  in  which  case,  according  to 
Temminck,  the  male  takes,  in  the  winter,  the  plumage 
of  the  female.  The  yearling  birds  difier  from  the  older 
before  the  autumnal  moult,  but  after  that  time  they 
cannot  be  disttnguished. 

The  genus  is  divided  into  three  subgenera,  from  the 
form  of  the  beak. 


Section  I.     Laticones^  Broad-billed  Fincbes. 

Beak  thick  and  large,  more  or  km  expanded  laiendfy. 

F.  CoccoihrauiU$j  Tem. ;  Loxia  CoooUkramU*^  GmeL; 
leGrosbec  Comnttm,  BuC  ;  Groabeak^  Pen. ;  Haurfijick^ 
Willoghby.  About  seven  inches  long  ;  head,  cheeks, 
and  rump  reddish  brown  ;  space  between  the  bill  and 
eyes,  and  the  throat  deep  black ;  irides  pale  and  red ; 
neck  cinereous;  back  and  lesser  wing  coverts  deep 
brown;  chest  and  belly  pale  rufous;  wings  marked 
with  longitudinal  white  stripes;  secondaries  squared 
at  their  tips,  and  hence  considered  by  Edwards  to 
resemble  an  ancient  battle-axe  ;  caudal  quills  white  on 
their  inner,  but  brownish  black  on  their  outer  webs; 
beak  and  legs  greyish  brown.  The  colours  of  the 
female  paler,  and  in  them  the  q>ace  between  the  eyet 
and  bill  grey.  Native  of  Europe  ;  and  viats  England 
occasionally,  but  not  in  great  numbers. 

F.  CMoris,  Tem. ;  Loxia  CMorU^  Gmel. ;  U  Verdiar^ 
Buff! ;  Greenfinch,  Pen.  Rather  smaller  than  the  Haw- 
finch ;  irides  deep  brown ;  general  colour  yellowish 
green;  head,  neck,  back,  and  leaser  wing  coverts 
darker ;  greater  coverts  and  outer  edges  of  the  secon- 
daries ash  ;  rump  yellow  ;  beak  and  legs  flesh-coloured. 
Common  in  England. 

F.  Petronia,  lAn, ;  le  Moineau  des  Bois^  on  Scvleie, 
Buff*.;  Ring/inch,  Lath.  In  colour  very  neariy  re- 
sembles the  Sparrow,  but  differs  from  it  in  a  white 
circlet  around  the  head,  and  a  yellow  badge  on  the 
chest.     Native  of  the  Southern  parts  of  Eurc^. 

To  this  division  belong  the  Spaaaows,  which  fimn 
the  genus  Pyrgita  of  Cuvier ;  their  beak  is  not  quit* 
so  large  as  in  those  birds  already  described,  but  they 
are  included  by  Temminck  among  the  FringiUm^  and 
connect  this  genus  with  that  named  Ploceus. 

F.  Domestica,  Lin. ;  le  Moineau,  Buff*.;  HouMeSpar-^ 
row,  Pen.  Tliis  little  lively  bird  is  the  constant  com- 
panion of  the  human  race,  and  always  found  in  his 
busiest  haunts,  but  never  in  desert  places.  It  is  neariy 
six  inches  in  length ;  the  top  and  b.tck  of  the  bend 
ash  coloured ;  a  dull  reddish  stripe  is  placed  above  each 
eye,  and  expands  on  the  side  of  the  neck  ;  space  around 
the  eyes,  throat,  and  neck  black  in  the  male,  but  not  in 
the  female ;  cheeks  white ;  feathers  on  the  chest  black* 
edged  with  white;  back  and  wings  reddish  brown* 
mingled  with  black ;  a  single  white  band  on  the  wing; 
beak  black  in  the  male,  but  in  the  female  the  lower 
mandible  is  white,  and  she  is  further  distmguished  by  n 
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-^fiiite  line  €»»tndingbgywid<ach  eye  ;  leg«  pale  hrmrwu 
2^ative  of  BuMjpe,  {mmii  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  to  the 
ilidic  drde  ;  but  is  raraly  found  in  Italy.  Sparrows 
iMrild  in  holes  in  the  wall  and  onder  the  eaves  of 
iwaaes;  occasionally  also  they  will  oeciipy  Che  nests  of 
Martins^  which,  according  to  Albeitus  Magnus,  do  not 
noways  patiently  snbnitt  to  this  intrusion,  hot  eoUect 
tlieir  compankms  and  plaster  the  inrader  i]^  in  his 
vsarped  hi^Mtation. 

F.  M&fUanm,  lAn, ;  le  Friquei,  Riiffl ;  Tree  Spmrrom 
«iid  Hamburgh  Groebeakj  Lath.;  Mfoufdidn  Sparrow^ 
Sewick.  Rather  less  than  the  House  Sparrow ;  beak 
black ;  t<^  and  hack  of  the  head  chestnat,  bounded  by 
tt  white  ooUar,  extending  to  the  temples,  which  are  also 
«rhite;  space  between  tli^  beak  and  eyes,  spot  on  the  ear» 
and  the  throat,  black ;  chest  ashy;  belly  dnsty  white; 
dorsal  leathers  and  scapolara  bhlck,  edgfed  with  chest* 
VKit ;  whigs  and  tail  deep  brown,  the  former  roaiked 
iprith  two  white  stripes ;  irides  hasxl ;  legs  pale  yellow. 
Koi  foond  in  Engfland  further  Norththan  Yorkshire, 
XAiioolnshire,  and  Lancashire,  but  namerotis  ki  other 
parts  of  Europe.  It  bnikis  in  boles  of  tree9»  and  not 
eiboot  houses,  as  the  last  species. 

F.  Cruciger^  Tem. ;  Cnm-hearing  Grotbeakor  Spar- 
TOW.  In  form  has  a  general  resemblance  to  the  last 
species ;  upon  each  (£eek  a  white  patch,  tinged  wiHi 
ash,  and  separated  from  the  forehead,  part  of  the  sum- 
mit of  the  head  and  the  sides  of  the  chest,  whidi  are 
of  the  same  colour,  but  not  so  clear,  by  a  black  stripe  ; 
upper  parts,  wing  coverts,  and  sides  greyish  brown,  and 
the  feathers  edged  with  lighter  grey,  which  gives  the 
plumage  a  dull  whitssh  appearance  ;  quills  of  the  wings 
and  tail  brown ;  a  broad  black  stripe  extends  from  £e 
throat  to  the  abdomen,  which  is  crossed  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest  by  another  of  the  same  colour ;  beak 
white ;  legs  yellowish  brown.     Native  of  Bengal. 

jP.  Otoleucus^  Tem. ;  fFhite-^ared  Growbeitk.  Hie 
head,  neck  and  upder  parts  to  the  tail  coverts  black ;  a 
white  patch  on  each  side  of  the  head  in  tiie  auricular 
re^on,  and  another  on  the  back  of  the  neck ;  the  back, 
scapulars,  and  some  of  the  wing  coverts  red  brick-dust 
colour;  wings  and  tail,  whidi  is  slightly  foriced, 
brownish  black,  but  the  external  part  of  the  former 
white;  rump  ash  colour;  beak  vriiite;  legs  brown. 
Native  of  Senegal. 

F.  dsalpina/Tem,;    Cisalpine  Sparrow.    Nearly 

Ksembles  the  House  Sparrow,  except  in  having  the 

snnnntt  and  back  of  the  head  and  upper  part  &[  the 

back  of  a  clear  chestnut  in  summer,  but  tinged  with 

red,  immediately  after  moulting,  in  consequence  of  the 

leathers  being  edged  with  red,  which  by  degrees  wears 

off;  the  whole  of  the  cheek  quite  white.     In  manners 

it  resembles  the  Mountain  Sparrow,  and  is  remaricable 

for  its  peculiar  localities.     *•  This  species,"  say  Tem- 

minc^,  *•  is  seen  but  In  countries  South  of  the  Cottian 

and  Pennine  Alps;   never  on  the  Nor&ern  side  of 

those  mountains.    I  noticed  it  before  arriving  at  Susa, 

in  descending  the  Cottian  Alps,  upon  many  of  the  lower 

Apennines,  along  the  Gulf  of  Liguria,  and  throughout 

Italy  ;   it  is  always  found  in  the  Venetian  plains ;  but, 

having  passed  iSrevisa,  through  the  whole  of  Istria, 

and  further  to  the  East  and  North  it  is  no  longer  met 

with,  but  its  place  supplied  by  our  common  Mouse 

Sparrow :  even  at  Trieste,  and  the  Northern  part  of 

Mmatla,  separated  only  fipom  the  true  country  of  the 

Cifldpine  Sparrow  by  the  Adriatic,  we  merely  find  the 

^des  wlndi  sojourns  with  us.** 


F.  HupamoknMie.  Tan. ;  SpanM  Sptirrmo.  Sum- 
mitand  bade  oftfae  head  bi^t  deep  ehealMit;  feathers 
of  the  back  black,  edged  with  yellow;  thuoat,  front  of 
the  neck  and  narrow  belt  on  the  chest,  which  extends 
m  patches  along  the  sides  of  the  belty,  deep  blaek; 
cheeks  and  middle  of  the  belly  pure  white;  fi#m  the 
femer  extends  above  each  eye  a  white  stripe  to  the 
ocdpot.  It  is  fooad  in  the  Southern  parte  of  Spain, 
SieUy,  and  Egypt  A  siankr  bird  has  also  been  brought 
fiom  Batavia,  and  Temminck  thinks  the  Egyptian 
£^nrrow  of  Savigny  is  the  same  species. 

F.Serintm^  Lin.;  le  Serin  ou  Cini,  BuC;  Serin 
Fhteh,  Lath.  Forehead,  cheeks,  ocular  drdets,  and  a 
stripe  extending  above  each  eye  to  the  back  of  the  head 
greeniah  yelk>w  shaded  with  grey;  an  olive  stripe  from 
the  angle  of  tiie  beak  to  the  back  of  the  seek ;  upper 
parts  olive,  clouded  vriih  ash,  and  spotted  with  black ; 
belly  yelkiwish  white,  narked  kmgitodin^ly  with  black  ; 
romp  and  chest  of  a  jonquil  colour,  the  laftter  waved 
with  ash,  which  is  deq>er  and  longito<final  on  the  sides 
of  the  chest  aad  abdomen;  wings  marked  with  a 
greenish  yellow,  and  a  yellowish  brown  transverse  band, 
very  common  in  Swisserland  and  the  South  of  FVance^ 
and  Germany. 

F.  Canmria,  Un. ;  ie  Serin  da  Ctmariet,  Bud!; 
Canary  FVndk,  Lath.  About  the  size  of  a  Hedge  Spar 
row,  is  in  its  native  state  of  a  grey  edour,  with  some 
yellow  leathers  on  ite  breast,  which  increase  in  number 
as  the  bird  grows  older ;  tail  rather  fbriced ;  bill  whitish. 
Inclining  to  flesh  colour  ;  leg^  pale.  The  effect  which 
domestication  has  upon  animals  is  well  exhibited  in  the 
mtmerous  varieties  of  the  Canary,  the  greatest  differ- 
ence from  the  original  plumage  of  which,  is  presented 
in  the  yellow  colour  of  those  fanrds  of  the  species  which 
we  most  commonly  possess.  The  Canary  F^ch  or 
Bird  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  in  Europe 
in  1555,  when  B^n  wrote  his  Naiural  HMory;  since 
that  time,  however,  it  has  become  very  common,  on 
account  of  its  beautiful  note,  and  the  fi&ctlity  with  which 
it  can  be  bred  in  confinement.  It  inhabite  the  Canary 
Islands,  the  Madeiras,  Cape  Verd,  Fayal,  and  Palma ; 
it  is  found  also  in  the  southernmost  parts  of  Spain,  and 
occasionally  at  Gibraltar.  They  are  extremely  prolific, 
and  instances  have  been  recorded  in  which  a  single  hen 
has  laid  so  many  as  thirty-six  eggs  in  ten  months,  and 
in  another,  twenty-six.  The  Canary  Bird  appears  to 
have  been  first  bred  in  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the 
XVIIth  century,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  it  having 
been  observed  that  some  of  these  birds,  which  on  their 
passsjfe  to  Leghorn  had  been  wrecked,  had  flown  to 
the  Isle  of  Elba,  which  was  the  nearest  land,  and  there 
had  bred  under  ite  favourable  climate  ;  they  were,  how- 
ever, often  token  in  snares,  and  perhaps  also  mixing 
with  other  Finches  of  the  island,  the  breed  was  lost,  so 
that  no  Canaries  are  found  at  this  time  in  Elba. 

Much  difficulty  at  first  attended  the  attempte  to  breed 
Canaries  in  Europe,  probably,  as  Beckmann  thinks.  In 
consequence  of  the  small  number  of  females  brought 
over ;  for  as  these  have  no  song,  and  the  music  of  the 
bird  being  its  greatest  value,  it  was  not  likely  that  im- 
porters would  think  it  worth  while  to  bring  birds  which 
would  fetch  the  lowest  prices.  In  addition  to  this  the 
Spaniards  forbade  the  exportation  of  females,  in  order  to 
keep  in  their  own  hands  what  was  then  considered  a 
lucrative  branch  of  trade;  and  the  bird-caichecs  were 
ordered  either  to  strangle  the  females  they  caugVvt,  of 
to  set  them  at  liberty.    It  was  formerly  consiA«^^^>  ^i«* 
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the  birds  from  the  Canary  Isles  had  the  finest  note,  but 
this  is  now  doubted,  ond  very  many  are  imported  from 
Germany  and  the  Tyrol ;  especially  from  the  latter 
Country,  in  which  at  the  town  of  Ymst  there  is  a  com- 
pany, which  send  out  traders,  after  the  breed infz:  season 
is  over,  to  purchase  the  best  birds  they  can  procure  from 
the  breeders  of  Germany  and  Swisserland.  It  is  stated 
that  about  sixteen  hundred  are  brought  every  year  to 
Eng^land,  which  is  a  plain  proof  that  the  traffic  in  them 
is  of  some  value,  or  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  they 
would  be  transported  so  many  thousand  miles.  Cana- 
ries breed  very  readily  with  other  species  of  this  p^enus, 
aa  the  Siskin  Goldfinch,  Citril  Finch,  Linnet,  and  even 
the  House  Sparrow,  of  which  a  remarkable  instance  is 
mentioned,  that  a  gfrey  hen  Canary,  havinrr  escaped 
from  confinement,  paired  with  a  Sparrow,  and  broup^ht 
up  her  young  in  a  bird  pot,  against  a  house.  This 
readiness  to  pair  with  other  species,  seems  almost  pecu- 
liar to  the  female,  as  the  male  does  not  so  willingly 
consort  with  other  females,  though  this  may  be  effected 
with  gpreat  pains-taking,  and  the  produce  is  very  beau- 
tiful. In  either  case  the  young  ones  are  called  Mule 
Birds. 

The  Canary  feeds  on  Canary  seed,  which  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Canary  Islands ; 
it  was  first  cultivated  in  Spain,  and  the  Southern  parts 
of  France,  but  is  now  grown  in  large  quantities  in  Sicily, 
where  the  plant  is  known  by  the  name  of  Scagliuola. 
In  England  the  greatest  quantity  is  raised  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ramsgate  and 
Margate. 

To  these  may  be  added  many  foreign  species,  and 
some  of  the  Emberizm,  LoxicBy  and  Tring(By  for  which 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Cuvier,  Temminck, 
and  Latham. 

Section  II.  Brevicones^  Short  billed  Finches. 

Of  these  the  beak  is  more  or  less  short,  straight^  and 
cylindrical,  often  completely  conical. 

m 

F,  CoelebSy  Lin. ;  le  Pinion,  Buff. ;  Chaffinch,  Lath. 
Rather  larger  than  the  House  Sparrow;  forehead  black ; 
crown  of  the  head,  back,  and  sides  of  the  neck  bluish 
ash  ;  sides  of  the  head,  throat,  front  of  the  neck,  and 
chest  vinaceous  red  in  the  male ;  back  and  scapulars 
reddish  brown,  tinged  with  olive,  but  inclining  to  green 
on  the  nimp  ;  wings  and  tail  black,  the  former  marked 
with  two  transverse  white  stripes,  by  the  tipping  of  their 
coverts  with  that  colour;  the  latter  with  a  conical  white 
spot  on  each  of  the  two,  and  sometimes  the  third  outer 
quill ;  belly,  thighs,  and  legs  white  tinged  with  red  ; 
legs  brown  ;  sides  hazel ;  beak  blue,  tipped  with  black. 
The  plumage  of  the  female  inclines  to  green  and  has 
no  red  on  the  breast.  The  Chaffinch  is  a  sprightly 
bird,  common  in  England  and  throughout  Europe; 
inclined  to  be  pugnacious,  the  males  frequently  fighting 
with  each  other  till  one  is  fairly  beaten.  It  is  com- 
monly a  bird  of  passage,  but  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance has  been  observed  in  Sweden,  where  the  females 
collect  into  large  flocks*  towards  tlie  latter  part  of 
September,  and  migrate  through  Europe,  leaving  their 
mates,  which  remain  in  that  Country  where  they  are 
rejoined  by  the  females  in  the  Spring.  In  England  they 
remain  throughout  the  year. 

F.  Montifringilla,  Lin. ;  le  Pinron  d^ Ardennes,  BufF.  ; 
Brambling  or  Mountain  Finch,  Pen.     Ratlier  larger 


than  the  Chaffinch  ;  has  the  head,  cheeks,  sides  of  the 
neck,  and  the  back  black ;  throat,  front  of  the  neck,  ^ 
scapulars,  and  lesser  wing  coverts  orange  red,  the  latter 
edged  with  white ;  the  outer  three  primaries  quite 
black ;  under  parts  and  rump  white ;  sides  reddish, 
with  black  spots  ;  tail  forked  and  black,  the  outer  quill 
edged  with  white  at  its  root,  and  the  middle  two  encir- 
cled with  ashy  red ;  beak  bluish  black ;  legs  pale  brown. 
Native  of  Northern  climates,  but  migrates  to  this 
country  in  the  autumn,  and  is  found  in  mountainous 
districts.  The  female  of  this  bird  is  the  Lulean  Finch 
of  Latham. 

F.  Nivalis,  Lin. ;  le  Niverolle,  Buff. ;  Snow  Finch, 
Lath.  About  a  third  larger  than  the  Chaffinch  ;  head 
and  back  of  the  neck  cinereous,  inclining  on  the  back, 
scapulars,  and  rump  to  ashy  brown ;  under  parts  of  the 
body,  wing  coverts,  and  secondaries  snowy  white,  ex- 
cepting the  two  secondaries  next  the  body,  which  are 
brown  ;  bastard  and  primaries  black  ;  the  two  middle 
tail  feathers  black,  the  others  white,  tipped  with  black. 
This  bird  is  found  in  the  highest  mountains  of  Europe* 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  perpetual  snow. 

F.  Cannabina,  Lin.  ;  la  Grande  Linotte  des  Vignes, 
Buff. ;  Greater  Red'Iieaded  Linnet  or  Redpole,  Pen. 
Very  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Mountain  Linnet, 
from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  strong  beak  which 
is  black,  and  its  throat  which  is  whitish,  and  marked  in 
the  middle  with  brown  ;  the  forehead,  the  front  and  sides 
of  the  chest  crimson,  bordered  with  rose  colour;  middle 
of  belly  and  abdomen  white ;  top  of  the  head,  nape 
and  sides  of  the  neck  ash  colour ;  back,  scapulars,  and 
wing  coverts  chestnut ;  some  of  the  primaries  black, 
edged  with  white ;  tail  forked,  black,  the  quills  edged 
with  white  on  the  outer  barb,  but  the  inner  marked  with 
a  broader  white  badge ;  feet  reddish  brown.  The 
Common  Linnet  is  the  same  bird,  of  a  year  old,  in  its 
autumn  plumage.     Common  in  England. 

F.  Montium,  Gmel. ;  la  Linotte  deMoniagne,  Vieil. ; 
Mountain  Linnet,  Lath.  Differs  from  the  last  species 
in  having  the  beak  completely  triangular,  and  the  throat 
perfectly  red,  which  is  also  the  colour  of  the  front  of 
the  neck  and  the  ocular  regions ;  the  top  of  the  head, 
nape,  and  back  black  in  the  middle  and  ed^ed  with 
brown  ;  sides  of  the  neck,  chest,  and  sides  of  the  belly 
light  red,  spotted  with  black ;  middle  of  the  belly 
white ;  the  wings  doubly  banded  in  the  middle  with 
whitish  red  ;  beak  yellowish ;  feet  black.  Found  in 
Northern  climates,  and  during  summer  comoion  in 
Scotland. 

F.  Melanotis,  Tem. ;  Black-eared  Grosbeak.  Head, 
back,  and  sides  of  the  neck  lead  colour,  but  the  ocular 
and  auricular  regions  marked  with  black ;  back  and 
wings  olive  green  ;  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  bright 
vermilion ;  tail  itself  black,  except  the  outer  quill, 
which  is  ash  colour ;  throat  white ;  under  parts  white, 
tinged  with  red,  except  thorax,  which  is  pearly  grey ; 
upper  mandible  and  feet  black,  lower  red.  Native  of 
Africa. 

F.  Sangninolcnta,  Tem.  ;  Sanguinolent  Grosbeak. 
The  male  and  female  of  this  species  differ  very  uiuch  : 
in  the  male,  the  upper  parts,  the  wings,  and  the  two 
middle  quills  of  the  tail  are  of  an  earthy  brown.  The 
other  caudal  quills  black,  except  the  two  outer,  which 
are  tipped  with  yellow  or  white;  a  red  stripe  extends 
on  each  side  of  the  head  from  the  beak  above  the 
orbits ;  the  throat  yellow ;  and  the  middle  of  the  chest, 
belly,  and  tail  coverts,  both  above  and  beneath,   of  a 
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blood-red  colour;  tbn  sides  of  the  body  aih,  striped 
traosYefsely  with  yellow ;  beak  red,  but  its  angles 
marked  with  black;  legs  reddish.  In  the  female,  the 
colours  aie  not  so  vivid ;  the  whole  oi  the  upper  parts, 
including  all  the  tail,  are  brownish  ash,  the  red  stripe 
over  the  eyes  eitbw  entirely  wanting,  or  very  in^stinci ; 
.the  under  parte  white,  and  the  belly  yellowish  marked 
laterally  with  stripes,  as  in  the  male ;  but  no  red,  which 
is  so  prominent  in  the  male.    Native  of  A£rica« 

F.Poly^ona^Tenu;  Many-itriped Groibeak,  Upper 
partSk  wings,  and  tail  ashy  brown,  marked  with  darker 
brown  spots;  tail  square;  forehead,  cheeks,  and  throat 
black ;  thorax  and  sides  marked  alternately  with  white, 
brown  and  black  ;  middle  of  the  belly  reddish,  incli- 
ning to  white,  and  becoming  almost  quite  white  at  the 
unckr  tail  coverts ;  upper  mandible  black,  lower  red ; 
legs  ash  coloured.  In  the  iemale  the  head  and  throat 
are  ash  coloured,  not  black,  with  a  white  patch  on  the 
chin.     Native  of  Africa. 

F.  Amandaoa^  Lath. ;  le  BengaU  Picqudi,  Buff. ; 
Amaduvade^  Edwards.  About  the  size  of  a  Wren  : 
plumage  generally  brown  mixed  with  red,  darker  on 
the  back,  but  darkest  on  the  belly ;  coverts,  breast  and 
sides  tipped  with  white ;  quills  greyish  brown ;  tail 
black ;  beak  dull  red ;  legs  pale  yellowish  white.  In 
the  female  the  throat  is  mixed  with  white  and  the  belly 
is  yellow.    Native  of  the  East  Indies. 

JP.  Lepida^  Gmel. ;  Lepid  Finch^  Lath. 

F.  Niieiu,  Gmel. ;  le  Moineau  du  BresUf  Buff. ; 
CRouy  Finch^  Lath. 

F.  Senegakmu^  Ian, ;  le  Senegali^  Buff. ;  Senegal 
Finch,  Lath. 

F.  GraruUina^  Lin. ;  k  Grenadm^  Buff. ;  Brazilian 
JPVitG&,  Lath. 

R  Bengahu^  Lm. ;  le  BengaK,  Buff. ;  Blue-bellied 
Finoh^  Lath. 

F.  Angoleneis^  Gfnel. ;  le  Vengoline^  Buff. ;  Angola 
Finch,  Lath. 

None  of  these  differ  in  generic  characters  from  the 
I^innets.. ' 

The  following  species,  which  form  the  genus  Vidua 
of  Brissbn  and  Cuvier,  very  nearly  resemble  the 
Liixmets,  but  have-the  beak  rathier  etilaig^  ai  the  babe; 
the  distinguishing  character,  however,  whieh  the  latter 
Zoologist  has  assigned  to  the  male  Viduoi,  viz,  the  very 
great  length  of  the  upper  tail  coverts,  is  considered  by 
Temminck  insufficient,  as  during  the  winter  moult 
these  feathers'  are  shed,  and  the  male  resembles  the 
female.     The  species  are 

.F.Africarta,  Tern. ;  Vidua  Afiioana,  Briss. ;  ¥Vhi^ 
dah  B^niing,  JjBitk. 

F.  Serena^  Tem. ;  Vidua  Minor^  Briss. ;  Dominican 
BunHng,  Lath. 

F.  Vidua,  Tem. ;  Vidua  Mmcr,  Briss. ;  Long-taiUd 
Bunting,  Lath. 

F.  Principalis,  Tem.  -  Vidua  Angolensis,  Briss. ; 
Long-tailed  Sparrow,  Edwards. 

T^is  is  considered  by  Cuvier  to  be  the  same  as  the 
preceding  species,  at  a  different  period  of  plumage. 

F.  Regia,  Tem. ;  Vidua  Ripdria  Afmana,  Briss. ; 
ShqfUtailed  BunUng,  Lath. 

F.  Panayenm,  Tem. ;  la  Veuve  enfiu.  Buff.;  Panof 
yan  Bunting,  Lath. 

F.  Cafraria,  Tem. ;  la  Veuve  d  EpaukUee,  Buff. ; 
Cqff¥arian  Groiheak,  Lath. 

And  to  these  may  be  added  many  species  of  the  genus 
Loxia  of  Linnaeus,  of  which  the  beak  gradually  in- 
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.  creases  in  size  from  the  Red-rumped  or  Javan  Grosbeak 
to  the  Grosbeak  of  Europe. 

'  Section  III.    Longieonee,  Fmches  with  long  beaks. 

Beak  long  and  conical^  etraighl,  and  compressed 
^lateraUy  /  the  point  of  both  mandibles  sharp, 

F.  C^rmeOa,  Lin. ;  k  Veniuron  de  Proveofe,  Buff ; 

Ciiril  Fin^  Lath.    Back,  scapulars,  coverts  of. wings 

and  a  transverse  band  on  them  olive  green,  shaded 

with  grey;   rump  yellowish  green;   wings  and  tail 

.Mack,  the  quills  edged  with  greenish  ash  colour;  bade 

.  of  the  head  and  neck,  sides  of  the  neck  and  body  ash ; 

head,  throat  and  other  parts  yellowish  green.    Found 

.  in  mountainous  districts ;  very  common  in  the  South 

of  Europe. 

F.  SpinuB,  Lin.;  U  Tarin,  Bvtff.;  Siskin  or  AbeT' 
devine.  Pen.  Nearly  as  large  as  the  Goldfinch ;  upper 
•parts  yellowish  olive,  marked  w|th  dusky  streaks  down 
the  middle  of  each  feather ;  under  parts  whitish,  with 
longitudinal  black  streaks  ;  head  and  throat  black; 
yellow  stripe  over  each  eye ;  rump  yellow,  thighs  grey ; 
two  bands  on  each  wing,  one  black,  the  other  yellow- 
ish green ;  quills  of  wings  and  tail  tipped  with  black 
and  edged  with  yellowish  green ;  bill  and  claws  white ; 
leg^  pale  brown.  Native  of  the  Northern  parts  of 
Europe,  but  not  of  Siberia.  Are  migratory,  visiting 
England  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  occasionally, 
in  large  flocks,  occurring,  according  to  Buffon,  only 
every  three  or  four  years.  In  the  South  of  England  it 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Barley  Bird,  from  its 
sppearing  at  that  seed  time.  Breeds  freely  with  the 
Canary. 

F.  Linariat  Lin. ;  U  Sizerin^  Buff. ;  Lesser  RedpoU^ 
Lath. ;  Twite,  Pen.  Top  of  the  head  crimson;  space 
between,  the  eyes  and  beak,  and  badge  on  the  throat 
black ;  sides  of  the  throat,  front  of  neck,  chest  and 
4des  of  the  abdomen  and  rump  light  crimson ;  on  the 
sides  and  under  tail  coverts,  longitudinal  blackish 
stripes;  upper  parts  reddish  ash,  also  streaked  with 
black ;  wings  and  tail  black ;  coverts  of  wings  tipped 
with  white,  forming  two  light  bars ;  beak  very  pointed, 
yellow-;  legs  brown.  Common  in  Europe,  America, 
and  Northern  parts  of  Asia,  They  frequently  breed 
in  the  North  of  England,  where  they  are  called  French 
Linnets. 

F.  CardudiSy  Lin.;  le  Chardonneret,  3uff. ;  Gold 
or  Thistle  FiwA,  Pen.  The  Goldfinch,  though  one  of 
the  most  common,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  birds  of 
Europe ;  the  top  of  the  head  and  nape  of  the  neck 
black,  extending  downwards  and  dividing  the  white 
cheeks  from  the  white  on  the  back  of  the  neck ;  fore- 
head and  throat  scarlet,  separated  by  a  black  stripe, 
which  runs  from  the  base  of  the  beak  across  the  eyes ; 
back  and  rump  cinnamon,  becoming  paler  on  the 
sides  ;  great  wing  coverts  and  quills  black,  the  latter 
marked  in  the  middle  of  eadi  with  yellow,  which  pro- 
duces a  yellow  patch  when  the  wings  are  closed,  their 
tips  white ;  tail  feathers  black,  with  a  white  spot  near 
their  tips ;  belly  white,  as  is  also  the  bill ;  legs  flesh 
coloured.  Are  very  common  in  England,  and  pre- 
fer thistle  seed  for  food,  whence  their  name.  The  Gold- 
finch breeds  readily  with  the  Canary;  the  best  Mules 
are  produced  from  a  cock  Goldfinch  and  a  hen 
Canary. 

F.  Cooeinea,  Lin. ;  Scarlet  Finch^  Lath.  General 
colour   deep  orange  inclining  to  scarlet ;   wings  and 
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FRIN-    tail  dusky  ;    outer  edges  fringed  with  orange ;    pri- 

OILLA.    maries  tipped  with  black.     Native   of  the   Sandwich 

pdTbit     Islands, 

FRife^  F.  Mdba,  Lin. ;  Green  Goldfinch,  Lath.  Head  and 
'**^*''^  throat  bright  red ;  space  between  bill  and  eyes  bluish 
nsh  ;  upper  parts  yellowish  green  ;  wing  coverts  and 
secondaries  greenish,  edged  with  red ;  quills  dusky ; 
under  parts  olive  green,  becoming  white  on  belly  and 
under  taiJ,  and  varied  with  irregular,  dusky,  transverse 
bars ;  nunp  and  tail  bright  red ;  bill  flesh  coloured ; 
legs  brownish.    Native  cf  China. 

F.  PdUaeeOy  Gmel. ;  Parrot  Finchj  Lath.  Head, 
llnx>at,  rump,  and  vent  deep  scarlet ;  nape  of  the  neck 
and  other  parts  Parrot  green,  but  paler  beneath  ;  outer 
edge  of  quills  green,  inner  ashy  brown ;  tail  wedge- 
shaped,  two  middle  quills  witli  brown  shafls,  the  others 
have  the  outer  web  scarlet  and  the  inner  brown. 
Native  of  New  Caledonia. 

^  F.  SphecurOy  Tem. ;  Emberixa  Quadricolor,  Lath. ; 
Java  Sparrow,  Briss,  Forehead,  chedcs,  and  front  of 
the  neck  lilac  blue ;  top  of  the  head,  upper  parts  of 
the  body  and  wings  deep  green  ;  middle  of  the  belly, 


rump,  and  two  middle  tail  feathers  vermilion  red,  tiie 
other  tail  feathers  reddish  brown  ;  sides,  thighs,  abdo- 
men, and  under  tail  coverts  yeHowish  brown  ^  beak 
long  and  black ;  legs  flesh  oolonred.  The  female  has 
no  red  but  on  the  rump  and  the  base  of  the  two 
middle  feathers.     Native  of  Sumatra  and  Java. 

F.  Omeda,  P.  Max. ;  le  Grosbee  Elkgant^  Tem. ; 
Tufted  Finch.  Is  remarkable  for  a  tuft  of  loose  fea- 
thers on  the  head  of  both  sexes,  capable  of  erection. 
It  is  rather  less  than  the  European  Goldfinch ;  top  of 
the  head^  lore,  throat  and  middle  of  the  belly  black ; 
cheeks  white ;  sides  of  chest  and  abdomen  reddish 
yellow;  upper  parts  ashy  grey;  wings  black,  their 
coverts  edged  broadly  with  whitish  ash;  beakblackiah ; 
legs  yellowish.     Native  of  Brazil. 

Besides  these  there  are  many  other  species  inclnded 
in  this  numerous  genus,  for  which  further  reference 
must  be  made  to 

Linnsi  Systema  Naturae,  a  Gmelin ;  Cuvier,  fi^^ne 
Animal;  Teniminck,  Manud  ctOmithologie ;  Latham's 
General  History  of  Birds;  Bewick's  History  of  British 
Birds. 


QUll 


FRITTER,      ")      From    the    Fr.  fripperie;    It. 

Fri'ppery,  71.      >fripperia,  a  shop  for   worn-out 

Fri'ppery,  ff^'.  y  clothes.  Prom  Lat  frivolumt 
worthless,  (see  Frivolous,)  Vossius  deduces  frrvolarii, 
sellers  of  worthless  furniture^  clothes,  &c.  And  hence 
may  the  French  and  Italian  have  sprung.  See  Skin- 
ner, and  the  quotation  from  Bacon. 

A  dealer  in  things  worthless ;  furniture,  clothes  or 
other  articles. 

Which  kind  of  collections  are  like  a  /ripper's  or  broker's  sliop 
that  bath  ends  of  every  thing,  but  nothing  of  worth. 

Bacom,    On  Ltamingf  by  G.  Wois^  book  vi.  ch.  ifi. 

How  you  fool'd  ma  aometineSi  and  set  me  to  pin  pleats  in  your 
rsXS^  two  houn  together,  and  made  a  waiting  frippery  of  me. 

Marmion,  ~  The  Aniipiarjff  act  iii.  iC.  1*^ 

A  world  of  desperate  iindarlakJngs,  pombly. 
Procures  some  hunffiy  mealsi  some  tavern  aurfeitiV 
Some  frippery  to  nide  nakedness. 

Ford.     The  Fanciet  ChoMte  and  Noble,  act  i.  sc.  1.' 

Or  dost  thou  thinke  us  all  Jewes  that  inhabit  there,  yet  ?  If  thou 
dost,  come  over,  and  but  see  our  fripperie  /  change  an  old  shirt,  for 
1  wbole  smock,  with  us. 

Bern  Jottaon.    Every  Man  in  His  Hmnomr^  act  i.  iC.  2> 

Amt.  I,  there  it  goes:  my  masters  bo-peep  with  me, 
With  his  flye  poppmg  in  and  oat  again, 
Argued  a  cause,  a  frippery  cause. 

Beaumoni  and  Fletcher,     The  Chancet,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Rag  fair  is  a  place  near  the  tower  of  London,  where  old  doaths 
and  frippery  are  sold. 

Fope.     The  Dunciad,  book  i.  note  on  v.  29 ' 
If  this  its  fate,  let  all  the  frippery  things 
Be-plac'd,  be-^eaeion'd,  and  be-starr'd  by  kings, 
Frown  on  the  page  and  with  fastidiona  eye, 
Like  old  young  Fannius  call  it  blasphemy. 

Afaaon.    An  Herotc  Pottscript 

")       Skinner  (without  noticing  the  A.S. 

fricc-ian^  saUare)  says  from  It  friz^ 

zare^  alacriier  saUitart ;    and  this 

.  from  the  Fr.  frisque^  alaicer,  vitHduM, 

^  agilis,  Iwtus. 

Fr.  f risque  ;  frisk,  lively,  joHy, 


To  dance  hriskly ;    to  jump,  leap,  skip  or  caper, 
graily,  blithely,  frolicksomely. 

And  so  to  make  him  praunce,  and  plu^ge^ 
to  fritke^  and  gambolls  fetche. 

Drami.    Bsraes,    Satire  1. 


FRFSK,  V. 
Fai^sK,  adj, 
Fai^SK,  n. 
Fai^sKAA, 
Fri^skek, 
Fri'skpul, 
Fai^sKiNO, 
.  Fbi'sjky. 


'  About  them/H«b'«M  play*d 


All  beasts  of  the  earth,  since  wiM,  and  of  afl  cbate 
In  wood  or  wilderness,  forest  or  den. 

MiUon*    Puradiss  Lusi,  book  it.  L  340. 

It  [Death]  comes,  like  an  arrest  of  treason  in  a  joflity  i 
like  a  lightnmg«flash,  and  like  a  rin^  pot  to  our  aot^   "^^ 
the  friih$  and  lavaltoea  of  our  dancmg  bloud. 

Feltham,    JUeotvc  13. 

When,  lest  her  laughter  should  her  eums  bewray. 
Her  hands  must  hide  her  mouth  if  she  but  amird  ; 
F^e  would  she  seem  all  frisfe  and  firolicke  at3!. 

HnlL    AiftmLboAiv. 

Ixion  u  k)os*d  from  hie  wbeela,  and  tam'd  dancer,  does  iwAiag 
but  cut  d^preob,  fetch  yWahi/t,  and  leada  lamdleai,  with  Ike  Laafas. 
Ben  Jonson.    Matquee,  part  UL  vol  ii.  £>L  154.    JUim  la  GUsris 
and  her  Nympht. 

AU  new  fashions  be  pleasant  to  mee, 
I  will  haue  them  whether  I  thriue  or  thee : 
Now  I  am  a  friaker,  all  men  on  me  looke, 
What  I  should  doe  but  set  coeke  on  the  boope  F 
J>r.  Bourd,  ut  Camden'a  Rewutams^  p.  17.  / 

One  delighteth  in  mirth,  and  the  piikinye  of  a«  dry  tonl : 
findeth  something  amiable  in  the  saddest  look  of  mekaciioly. 

Felthawu    Ramht  S9. 


'  Other  oljects  that  aia 


Inserted  'tween  her  mind  and  eye,  become  thefraaks 
And  friiiine  of  her  madaeu. 
Beaumont  and  FJetcher,    The  Tioo  Noble  Kmsmen,  act  iv.  ac.  3. 


-  Whilst  others  /risk 


i>lithe,     brisk,   fine, 
Cotgrave. 


spruce,    gay. 


In  mazy  dance,  or  Cestrian  gambols  show. 
Elate  with  mighty  joy. 

/.  Pkib'ps.     Cereaka,  (ITOS.) 

See !  how  the  younglings /rfsil  aloag  the  meads. 

At  May  cornea  on,  and  wakes  the  balmy  wiad ; 
Rampant  ^-ith  life,  their  joy  all  joy  excalls. 

Thonum,     OuUs  of  Jmdoktmg* 

Around  him  fee<1s  his  many  blaating  floek* 

Of  various  cadence ;  and  nis  sportive  lamba 

This  way  and  that  convolved,  in  fritkftd  glee. 

Their  frolics  plsy.  /l    Sprh^, 
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la  iBMsurN]  motioiii  fluk  tbout 
Till  old  SikoiM  puli  them  ouL 

Grcau    Tkt  Sjflmm 

And  when  the  JHakv  wanton  writes 
In  Rmiti'v  (wM  d^e  caU  >in)— fKglts, 
Th*  intvMi  MMBUM^  riMrt  end  UU, 
Now  rhfviw  tfvic^  now  sot  nt  all, 
In  CQirea  aoa  anglea  twtxla  abottt. 
Like  ChinesQ  raOiog  in  and  out 

Lio^.    Efitlk  to  C.  CkureKm, 

FRITH.  Skinner  s&ya^FritM,  astuarium,  from  the 
lAUfretum  ;  but,  aa  tbo  word  exists  neilhef  in  Italian 
nor  French,  this  is  very  iofnobabla ;  and  Dr.  Jamieson 
remarks,  thatyretoii  itself  may,  with  more  probability, 
be  viewed  as  original^  Gothic.  The  Swe.^/Socrd,  Ihre 
thinks,  may  be  from  ybm,  proMdsci^  teu  tend,  sive 
ifiori^  and  Unis,  navigare.  Friti^  otJirOi^  seems  pro- 
perly applied  to  an  outlet,  or  passage  out ;  from  the 
A.  S.  verb  far-an^  to  go ;,  of  which  fird^  g;.  v*  abo  ia. 
the  past  participle. 

Into  tbis  wild  abyss  the  wane  fiend 
fiload  on  Ilia  taMi  o«  hsO^tMlMiM  smMe 
Fondarin^'his  voysgi^  fiw  no  wwww  flri$k 
He  bad  tacsoM. 

Mittm^   Paradftt«/Mi^b4Miltii.I.919. 
Ha  [SoelQiiiaa  Fkalinaa].  sMhiS'  htja  boati  with  flat  bottoms, 
fliCed  to  the  sballowiL  which  he  expected  in  that  nairow  fiiiA;  his 
foot  so  pasi'd  of«r,  his  hone  waded  or  swam. 
M.    /VMemrilf,voLii.ft)1.24.    rU  iSTwroyy  q^JB^te^  book  11. 
If  dasky  spots  ace  vaiy'd  on  his  brow, 
And,  streakM  with  red,,  a  troubled  colour  tbow-j 
That  sullen  mizture  shall  at  once  declare 
Winds,  rain,  and  stormi,  and  elemental  war ; 
What  dern'rate  madman  then  would  venture  o'er 
The  /h'/A,  or  haul  his  csbles  from  the  shore. 

Stydm.    FirifU,.  aeor^rM  L  ▼•  614. 
Lends  hitersecM'  by  a  nsrrow  ftilh 
Abhor  each  other. 

Oomper,    7^  Thdt^  book  iu 

Fbith,  \  Bia  A.  S.  fiUh-ian  i»  protegere,  tmnnur 
FRif THY.  J  nem  vd  q^ietum  priutarcj  vd  cuttodm; 
to  protect,  to  defend*  to  acquiC  keep  and  save  hapm«> 
lease,  secure.  Somnsy.  And  from  this  verb  the  fi../M<A, 
as  Skinner  tkinkar  wt»  applied  to  a  woodi  because 
among  the  Saxons  t0oodl  and  groves  were  esteemed 
sacnd,  aad  esmidered'  aa  plaoes  of  asylum  or  sane* 


EUes  fowelss  Mdaa  hmn,  in  flytket  yet  >ei  wonsden. 

Pkn  PtMtkmtm,    Fimomf  p.  9B5. 
CelestiaU  Ooddoaee^  HMt  wohlest  i^A  and  wooda, 
llM.wylda  bore  &  beestes,  thou  feryst  by  thy  might 

JFWyaH^  part  I  ch.  11. 
Thus  stoda  I  in  ihm/thMm  IbnsI  of  Galtres. 

Melbn*    The  Orowtte  ofLoftrell, 
l^-^FlHnv  that  about  the  neirhbouring:  woods  did  dwell. 
Both  m  the  tukj.  JHihwmi  in  the  messy  m, 
FoiBook  thaiegfoaai^bQw'iB  and  wand'Kd  te  riiroad. 
ExpeU'd  their  qnial  seal%  asd  pkoe  of  their  lAwde. 

Drmf0H$,    Poljf'otbUm,  song  17. 

FRITILLARfA,  fin  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Hexandria,  order  Monogynia,  naturd  order  LiiuB» 
Generic  character^:  calyx  none ;  coroiUa»  petdb  six,  a 
nedteifiirQiw  oarity  near  the  base  of  each  petal;  sta- 
mens the  length  of  aie.amaUa ;  seeds  fist; 

Six  species,  natives  of  Ehvope  and  the  East ;  the 
most  remarkable  are  F.  imperialh,  tile  Crown  Imperial 
of  -flie  gardens,  of  which  there  ate  two  varieties*  red 
and  yellow.  Jf.  mdeagm^  th&  common  S!rjiiUary,  b  a 
native  of  England. 

FRITINANCY,  Lat*  fntmnire;  fcrmed  irom  the 


acmnd*  Spobea^  of  flwailoim  and  odier  mail  biidi. 
VoesiiiB.  la  sMM  edidaBs  of  BrowM  this  woid  is 
used;  in  otheri»  the  Lat/tAlMntat. 

l%e  fHHmUm,  or  proper  note  thareof,  (onr  grasriiopper,)  is  fcr  \ 
lot  the  looust. 


NANCY*. 

nuaiL 


Vml^mt  Error*,  book  v.  oh.  iiL 
i.T     Yufrikemi  frUmre,  a  frying  ;-^ 
Jfiti^   fried.     From  yWrt,  to  fry. 


aia«s.almU  than  that  i 

4tr  Thoma$  Bntam, 

FRI^TTEB,  t;.l 

SseFav. 

^  AfriUer;  «iy  thing  small--^^/nei2.    lo  fitter. 

To  prepare  in  samll  portfiona  for  frying  i  and,  gwe«- 
nlly,  to  reduoe  to  small  partioles. 

Moreooer,  even  in  our  time  wherein  we  live,  the  saored  and  ease*- 
amnions  feasta- which  we  observe  in  memorial  of  onrbinb*daySy  and 
nativitie,  standeth  much  upon  furmentii^  gruell,  /h'/leiw.  and 
pancakes.  HoUtmd,    Plinie,  vol.  i.  foL  503. 

FaI.  Seese  and  Putter  ?  Haue  I  IIu*d  to  stand  at  the  taani  of 
oae  that  makes  yVtiffert  of  English  > 

Skakfptart*    Merry  ffimt  of  Hfirtdnr^  foU  GD. 
Hare  to  her  chosen  all  her  woriis  she  shows  }— 
Haw  Fnlogims  into  PMhaes  daeay, 
And  these  to  Notes  are  frUtm^d  quite  away. 

Pope.    JDuaoodfj  book  i.  v.  278^ 
Keep  U  from  pasty  bak'd  or  flyiag, 
From  broiling  steak,  or  fritter*  fnriag. 

iSk^i^.     Tq  Dr,  Sheridnn*    On  hU  Art  ofPumdmg, 

Soma  pluck  out  the  black  haiia,  soma  the  groy ;  one  point  ntest 
be  given  up  to  one;  another  point  mast  bo  yielded  to  aoolher ;  ao* 
thing  is  sonefad  to  pnvail  upon  its  own  principle ;  the  whole  is  sa 
frittered  down  and  disjointed,  that  scarcely  a  tnuie  of  the  original 
remains.  Burke,    Q»  EcomnniaU  Reform* 

What  pretty  things  imagiaation 
Will  fritter  out  in  adulation. 

fihyd.    Tk^  AmUtI  Profeemre, 

FRIULI,  the  fbro-JWMfitarPmimei0  of  the  Ancients, 
is  a  Province  of  Italy  bounded  on  the  Bast  by  Carniola, 
on  the  South  by  the  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  West  by  the. 
Trevisan,  and  on  the  North  bv  part  of  the  Tyrol  and 
Cynthia.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  the  Austrlaa. 
imd  Venetian  Provincas*  and  the  division  ia  sUll  ralainad 
UttdflB  difiereni  namea^  The  flnt^  whieh  is  the  Eastern 
and  smaller  divisioB  of  l^e  Province;  has  Trieste  for 
its  Capital.  It  is  computed  to  have  an  extent  of  2500 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  120,000 ;  the  people 
are  a  mixed  race  of  Germans,  Italians,  and  Sclavo^ 
nians.  The  moat  fertile  part  of  this  district  is  the 
extensive  valley  of  the  Isonao ;  eoni,  silk,  and  wtaa 
(Pfoeo^  are  the  chief  products  of  the  country. 
Venetian  Friuli,  which  lies  to  the  West  of  the  above 
mentioned  district,  is  a  much  more  fertile  and  populous 
Country,  containing  370JD00  inbabitante*  and  pioducing 
annually  1000  cwt*  of  the  best  silk  ia  Italy ;  it  breeds 
also  great  quantities  of  eattle.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Tagliameneoi  Meduna,  8eiina»  and  Natisone. 
The  Northern  part  of  the  Province  of  Friuli  is  an 
Alpine  country,  intersected  by  niggied  mountains 
covered  with,  wood;  the  roads  and  passes  are  so 
narrow  as  to  be  daagfaurous  to  travaUaiaon horaebadc ; 
only  three  of  thsmi  vis.  Chiasa  di  Veaaoaei  Toliono^ 
aad  liidiieaa  aae  praetieaUe  for  waggeiis  or  artillery. 
The  iDhaMtants,  who  are  called  Ftaiami,  apeak  neither 
Italian  nor  German,  but  a  corrupt,  or  rather  an  anti* 
quated,  idiom  of  French,  wbich  still  Imgiers  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  FwUm  aie  consi* 
dered  to  be  the  mast  paasionale,  indoleBt,  and  uncivi- 
lized of  the  Italian  Tribe8>  and  thehr  Couaftry  is-  prcK 
veilMlythe  school*  of  robbers  and  banditti. 

This  Oountry  fai  the  thne  of  the  Lombards  formed 
a  Duchy,  and  was  not  acquired  by  the  Venetians  till 
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FRI- 
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FRIVOLOUS, 

Fal'vOLOUSLY, 

Fri'yolousness, 
Frivc/lity. 


}i 


FBIUU.  1430 ;  in  the  following  oentory  part  of  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Aostrians,  and  it  remained  divided  in  that 
manner,  until  the  Peace  of  Campo  Forrnio  in  1797 
gave  it  all  to  Austria;  the  Peace  of  Presburgin  1806 
took  it  from  that  Power,  and  annexed  it  to  &e  King- 
dom of  Italy.  In  1814  Friuli  fell  once  more  into  the 
hands  of  Austria,  and  has  been  since  divided  into  the 
Circle  of  Goritz  and  the  Legation  of  Udina ;  the  former 
in  the  Illyrian,  the  latter  in  the  Lombard  part  of  the 
Austrian  Dominions.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  still 
bears  the  title  of  Duke  of  Friuli,  although  the  name  is 
no  longer  retained  in  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  Country. 

'  '       Fr.  frivole ;  It.  and  S^.JHvolo ; 

Lat.    frivolus.     Vossius  adopts 
the  Etymology  of  Budieus,  friare^ 
u  e.  conterere^  to  bruise,  to  cmm* 
ble ;  fiivolum^  being  equivalent  to  friabiU^  that  may 
be  bruised,   broken,  or  crumbled  ;   and  thus,  infirm, 
weak,  of  no  value.     See  Fribble,  and  Fripper. 
Weak,  trifling,  idle,  of  no  value,  no  stability. 
Finally,  at  all  tymes  as  much  as  may  be,  eschew  all  Tayney^WiM- 
/owt,  aod  vofruitfuU  thoaghtes,  that  cumber  and  distufbe  the  mlnde 
from  the  beholdynge  of  wose  heauenly  contemplations. 

fiiher.     On  Prayer.    A  Oodhf  lYeatise,  sig.  f. 
This  Juan  Vaatlowicb  vpon  certaine  friuoiou*  reasons  callelh  him- 
selfe  the  naturall  Lord  of  Liuonta. 

HaJUHyt.    Voyage^   ifc.  toI.  i.  foL  224.    The  Generai  of  the  !>• 
of  Afoteouy, 
CoLAX.  You,  sir,  are  far  above  sucb^vi^ioiit  thoughts ; 

You  fear  not  death. 
Apbo.    Not  T. 

Randoiph.     1%e  Mitmft  Lookinff-^ait,  act  il  sc.  3. 
For  bow  can  it  be  that  othets  should  be  thought  fnvolout  and 
absurd,  in  praysing  any  such  things,  and  himself  not  worthy  to  be 
mocked  and  laughed  at  for  taking  ioy  and  pleasing  himself  in  such 
ridiculous  toys  as  thesis?  Holland.     Plutarch,  fol.  871. 

If  you  require  a  further  answer,  it  will  not  misbecome  a  Christian 
to  be  either  more  magnanimous,  or  more  devout  than  Scipio  was ; 
who  instead  of  other  answer  to  the  /rivoioug  accusations  of  Petilins, 
the  Tribune,  **  This  day,  Romans,"  saith  be,  "  I  foogbt  with  Hanni- 
bal prosperously ;  let  us  all  go,  and  thank  the  Oods  that  gave  us  so 
great  a  victory." 

Afilian,    ^nimadverthnt  vpon  lUmontirant^  Defence^  sec  4. 

Only  before  I  leave  it,  I  shall  first  mind  him  of  one  fallacy  (oft 
before  discemable)  in  accusing  the  Jrivolousneu  of  my  digression, 
to  prove  that  kings  may  remove  patriarchs,  when,  saith  he,  the  papal 
it  greater  than  patriarchal  power. 

Hammond.     fForkt,  vol.  ii.  fol.  132.    jin  Jmwtr  t»  SchiimDif 
armed,  cb.  vi.  sec.  1. 

His  wisdom  did  his  happiness  destroy, 
Aiming  to  know  the  wodd  he  should  enjoy : 
And  wit  was  his  vain  /rivoioui  pretence 
Of  pleasing  others  at  his  own  expence. 

Rochetfer,    A  Satire  ayaimei  Mankind, 
The  closing  sounds  of  all  the  vain  device. 
Select  by  trouble,  frivolomly  nice. 
Resound  through  verse,  and  with  a  false  pretence 
Support  the  dialogne,  and  pass  for  sense. 

PamelL  To  Henry  Urd  Vueovni  BoSngbroke. 
r^  Never  did  the  maacoline  spirit  of  England  display  itself  with  more 
«a«rgy*  ^^  ^^  ^^  '<>  genius  soar  with  a  prouder  preeminence 
over  France,  than  at  the  time  when  /HvoHiy  and  effeminacy  had 
been  at  least  tacitly  acknowledged  as  their  national  character  by  the 
good  people  of  this  kingdom. 

Burke.    On  a  Regicide  Peace, 
Around  him  some  mysterious  circle  thrown 
Repell'd  approach,  and  show*d  him  still  alone ; 
Upon  his  eye  sale  something  of  nproof, 
That  k^t  at  least  frivo&tu  aloof. 

Byron,     Worh,  voL  iii.  p.  1 1 0.    lata,  can*  1 . 
n  IS  the  characteristic  of  little  and  frivohue  minds,  to  be  wholly 
occupied  with  the  vulgar  objecU  of  life. 

Blair,    Sermon  9.  vol.  i, 


.  By  following  this  prtetice  often  he  wfll  beoone  acqw^nted  m/k     TBI- 
the  degrees  of  evidence  so  as  to  measare  them  ahnost  upon  inapco-  VOLOUS. 
tion,  and  judge  of  the  weight  or  /rivohmtnem  of  objections.  — 

r  Search.    I4fht  o/Natmre,y€^,lfuil  FBO. 

FRIZZ,  -N  Ft.  friier ;  Sp.  fiuar ;  D.fiiteren.  '-^v^ 
Fri^kkle,  v.  i  From  the  noun/neze,  (q.  v.)  Fr.^Hie, 
Fai'zzLE,  n.  f  Menage  thinka  the  verb  is  formed. 
Frizzling,  ?"•'  Fr.  frizer;  to  friztle^  crisp,  curl, 
Frizeu'r,  or  V  (as  water)  blown  on  by  a  gentle  wind. 
Fai^sEua.  J  ruflSe,  braid."  Cotgrave. 
Mecenas,  if  I  meete  with  thee 

without  myfrialed  top, 
Not  notted  fyne,  and  fashion  lyke, 

thy  mannour  la  to  stop, 
And  ieste  at  me. 

Drant*    Horace*    Epiaile  lo  Mmrtmn 

Trembling  as  when  Apollo's  solden  haifs 

Are  fann'd  and  frizzled  in  the  wanton  airs 

Of  his  own  breath.  Craehaw.    MuauJft  DueL 

Ant,  The  peremptory  analysis  that  you  call  it,  I  believe  will  be 
•0  hardv  as  once  more  to  unpin  your  spruce  fastidious  oratory,  to 
mmple  her  laces,  her  frixxUt,  and  her  bobins,  tho*  she  wince^  and 


r  so  peevishly. 
^MiUon.    Ammadeermme  upom  Ramttnettanti  Defettee,  lec.  1. 

Upon  meretricious  paintings,  frUKngt,  pouldrings,  attyrina,  and 
the  like,  many  squander  away  their  veiy  choicest  mornrag  noarei^ 
•nore  fit  for  study  and  deuotion  tiian  such  vnchristian  practices. 

\Prynne,    Hiatrio-MuHs,  part  i«  act  vi.  ic.  I. 

Who  there  frequents  at  these  unmodish  hours, 
But  ancient  matrons  with  their  friMxled  towea> 
And  gray  religious  maids  ? 

Gay.    Beioyuei,    The  T^UHH, 
It's  not  enough  yon  read  Voltaire, 
While  sneenng  valets  frizz  your  haiTy 
And  half  asleep  with  half  an  eye 
Steal  in  dear  infidelity  ? 

Whitehead.     The  Goaf  9  Beard, 

Just  then  a  council  of  the  hares 

Had  met  on  national  affairs. 

The  chiefs  were  set ;  while  o*er  their  head 

The  fune  itsfriteled  covering  spread. 

BeatHe.    The  Haree.    A  FMe, 

Writings  which  make  part  of  the  furniture  of  every  circulating 
library  through  Great  Britain,  from  whence  they  pass  into  the  bands 
of  onr  idle  young  people  of  ftuhion,  while  under  the  discipline  of 
the  frieeuTf  in  the  metropolis,  or  at  the  watering  places. 

Biihop  Home.     IVorht,  vol.  vi.  p.  526.  let  17. 

FRO,  see  From.  Fro,  in  old  Writers,  and  ptiH  in 
common  speech,  is  used  as  a  preposition.  It  is  of 
constant  use  adverbially,  in  opposition  to  to, 

fVo  ye  by  gynnyng  of  ^t  worid,  to  yt  tyme  ^t  now  is, 
Sene  ages  ^er  Mbbe]^  y  he,  as  sene  tyme  y  wys. 

jS     ^» ■» —     -^    A 

J*.  UHIWXJSCV,  p.  w» 

After  Vat  bataile  Egbriht,  >us  herd  I  say, 
Seizea  Kent  &  Estsez,  Southsez  &  Snrray^ 
&  alle  )e  grete  loud,  fro  Doner  to  Grfmsb^ 

JL  Brmmef  p.  15. 
This  world  n'is  but  a  tburgkfiue  ful  of  wo, 
And  we  ben  pilgrimes,  passing  to  and  firof 
Dcth  is  an  end  of  ervry  worldes  soie. 

Chaucer,     The  Kmyhtee  Taie,  v.  28S0. 
Bv  Ood,  right  by  the  hopper  wool  I  stand, 
(Quod  John)  and  seen  how  that  the  com  gas  in. 
Yet  saw  I  neuer  by  my  fader  kin, 
How  that  the  hopper  wagges  til  and  fra. 

Id,    TheRewe»7hk,r*4997» 
Thus  was  it  spoken  to  and  fro 
Of  them,  that  were  with  him,  tho' 
AU  prirely  behinde  his  badce. 

Gower,    Ontf,  Am,  foL  19. 
Chael.    Aod  for  my  selfe,  most  part  of  all  this  nighty 
.  Within  her  quarter,  and  mine  own  precinct, 
I  was  imploy'd  in  passing  to  and  fto 
About  relieuing  of  the  centinela. 

Shah^re.    Henry  n.     Flrei Pmrt.ULVXL 
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Or  bath  mto«  Vbkle  BMuifonl*  tid  mj  uXhf 

With  all  the  learned  counsell  of  the  lealmey , 
Studied  so  long,  sat  in  the  conncell  house^ 
Early  and  late,  debating  to  and  >^ 
How  Fiance  and  FreiMAmeamigfht  be  kept  In  awtt. 


By  which  [bridgel  the  i|>mta  pervene 
pass  toandyW 


With 

To  tempt  or  punish  mortals,  except  whom 

God  and  good  angels  guard  by  special  grace. 

Miittm.    Paradite  Loil,  book  iL  1. 1031.   • 

When  tost  to  and  firo,  hy  the  huge  swelling  wave, 
They  rise  up  to  heav'n,  or  sink  down  to  the  grave. 

Bynm.    A  ThimkMgimng  Hfpm.  • 

FROCK.  Menage,  from  the  Jj&t  Jiaccia;  Vosaius 
(more  probably  in  Skinner's  Qpinion)  from  Qcr.  rock  ; 
Imt  whenee,  he  adds,  is  rock  ?  from  the  A.  S.  wreorif 
Ugere^  to  cover,  q.  d.  unwc^  tegumentuim^  a  covering. 
Vossius  (de  VUiit^  c.  6)  calls  ft  vedia  monachaUi. 
(See  Rock,  Rocket.)  Spelman  also  has  said.  Idem 
forte  quod  Roccus.  The  London  labouring  people  at 
this  day  call  the  garment,  which  they  draw  on  over 
their  other  clothing,  nfroc,     Spelman»  Glou,  Arch., 

An  upper  garment  or  vesture,  «c.  to  cover  the  whole 
body,  or  Uie  rest  of  the  clothing. 

And  in  freres  froeJU.  he  was  yfounde  ones. 

Pien  Pbmkman,     Fuiom,  p.  283. 

Hie  Saddncees,  the!  crie :  behold,  here  he  is.    The  Bbeoniles,  thai 
crie :  behbid,  he  is  here,  and  other  poincteth  to  some  one  of  the 
PhaFanicaU  sort,  clad  in  a  blacke  flveke  or  cope,  and  saith :  loke 
this  waie,  here  is  Christ.                             Wail    Luke,  ch.  six. 
And  on  her  loins  a  fivck,  with  many  a  swelling  plait 
Bffiboss'd  with  well-spread  horse,  large  sheep,  and  full  fed  neat. 
Draytom.    Po/jf^oitiorty  song  18, 
Encumber'd  with  his  ft'oekf  without  defence, 
An  easy  prise,  they  led  the  prisoner  thence, 
And,  as  commanded,  hronght  before  the  prince. 
Dryden,     ^ 

As  the  frock  of  no  reKgioas  order  ever  was  green,  this  cannot  be 
meant- for  a  Friar. 

ffaipoie.    Aneedota  ofPamHng^  vol.  L  p.  87.  ' 

FROE.  From  the  Dutch  OTiofc;  Ger.yS-ai<,awoman. 
Applied  in  the  passages  below  to 

A  Bacchanalian  woman.  Mr.  Brocket  says, — A  slat- 
tern, a  Ittsty  female.     Grose, — ^An  idle,  dirty  woman. 

Thro'  the  thick  hair,  that  thatch'd  their  browes, 

Their  eyes  upon  me  stared, 
like  to  those  raging  frantic  /Voav, 
For  Bacchus  feast's  prepared- 

Draytm,     The  Mutetf  Efytimnj  Nympkai  4. 
WfTTT.  Tis  thus  then, 

I  have  had  late  intelligence,  they  are  now 
Buckaom  as  Bacchus  >Voe«,  revelling,  dancing, 
Telling  the  musick's  numhers  with  uieir  feet. 
StammoMi  tmd  PTetcker,     ffti  ai  aeveral  Weapons,  act  v.  sc.  I 

FRGBLICHIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Tetrandria^  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character: 
calyx  superior,  four-toothed;  corolla  tubular;  berry 
dry,  one-seeded ;  seeds  arillate. 

One  species,  F.  panicuUUa,  native  of  the  Island  of 
Trinidad. 

FROG.  n.     y     A.  S.  fiocca,  frocs;  D.  vortck; 

Frog-rood,     >  Ger./brfcA ;  so  called.  Skinner  thinks, 

Fboo-spawn.  J  from  the  hoarse  sound  they  utter;  a 
raiuo  quern  edunt  $ono. 

And  elepnde  yt  court  Laterane^  aftnr  ^  f^ge  J  wit, 
For  in  )e  laagage  of  Borne,  Rane  frogge  ys. 

JL  OimMiitr,  p.  69. 

And  I  s^h  three  nnclcane  spiritis  hi  the  maaer  oi  firoggit  go  ont 
of  the  mouth  of  the  dragoon,  and  of  the  heaste,  and  of  the  mouth  of 
the  fiUs  prophete.  WioHf,    Jpoeai^,  ch.  xvl 


And  I  aaw  thre  aatkiae  apirits  lyke  fiaggU,  came  oat  of  y     PROO. ' 
month  ef  the  dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  heaste,  and  out  of         «.- 
tha  moath  of  the  feise  prophet.  Bibie,  Jbmo  1551.      FBOUCK. 

In  places  saw  I  wellea  there,  ^^m^^J 

In  which  there  no  froggee  were 
And  feire  in  shadowe  was  enery  wdl. 

ChoMcer.     The  Romani  of  the  Boie,  foL  123. 
Oaely  these  marishes  and  myrie  bogs 

In  which  the  fearefull  ewnes  de  bifild  their  bowrety 
Yield  me  an  hostry  mongst  the  crokiug  /htge. 
And  harbour  here  in  safety  from  those  ravenous  dogs. 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queens,  book  v.  can.  10. 

^  P)rogs  have  their  tongues  in  the  fore  part  fast  to  the  mouth :  the 
hinder  part  within  towaid  their  throat,  is  free  and  at  libertie,  whereby 
iheykeep  the  croking  which  we  hear  at  one  season  of  the  year, 
namely,  when  the  males  call  unto  the  females  for  to  engender. 

HoUand.    Ptinie,  fol  SdS. 
Y*ave  seen  a  cluster  of  frog-spawns  in  ApriL 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Passionate  Madman,  act  iii.  so.  1» 

Even  slime  begets  the  frvgs  loquacious  race : 
Short  of  their  feet  at  first,  in  little  space 
With  arms  and  legs  endued,  long  leaps  they  take, 
Rais'd  on  their  hinder  part,  and  swim  the  lake. 
And  waves  repel :  for  nature  gives  their  kind, 
To  that  inten^  a  length  of  legs  behind. 

Dryden.    Ovid,    Metamorphoses,  hooYxf, 

The  mouse,  averse  to  be  o*erpower'd. 

Gave  him  the  lie,  and  call'd  him  coward ; 

Too  hard  for  wajftng's  digestion, ' 

To  have  his  fr^ghood  called  in  question. 

FaUed,    The  VitetUst. 


FROISE,  Frotsb,  more  modemly  fraize,  fiixwra^ 
either  from  the  Lat  frixare,  frigere,  or  from  the  Fr« 
jrotMMer^  to  bruise,  crush,  break  or  crumble ;  because 
in  the  preparation  of  this  kind  of  food  eggs  are  beaten 
up,  and  mixed  with  meal  softened  with  water.  Skinner. 

Mr.  Moore  {Suffolk  words)  .calls  it  a  pancake. 

Whan  he  ia  fulle  in  snche  a  dreme, '  > 

Right  as  a  ship  against  the  streme 
He  routeth  with  a  sleepie  nojne. 
And  broustleth  as  a  monkes  frogse, 
When  it  is  thrown  into  the  pwsne, 

Oosser,    Qmf.  Am,  book  iv.  kL  7a 


FROOilCK,  V. 
Fro'lick,  n. 
Fbo'lick,  tidj. 

Fro'lickly, 
Fro'lickness, 
Fro'licksomb, 
Fro^licksomelt, 
Fro'licksomeness.  ^ 


D.  vroUdk;  Ger.  frolick. 
Ger.  froloken,  prmgaudio  exi- 
lire,  to  leap  through  joy ;  from 
fro,  Itetui,  and  l€eken,  exidtare. 
^  Wachter.  The  Qer.fiv,  from 
the  A.  S.  fiw,  free,  and  leeken, 
from  A.  S.  lic-an,  gdik-an, 
to  like,  to  please. 
To  leap  through  joy ;  to  bound,  to  spring  with  joy- 
fulness  or  gaiety ;  to  be  sportively  gay  or  joyful,  to 
play  gay  or  sportive  tricks. 

I  set  aside  to  tell  the  restlesse  toyle, 

The  mangled  corps,  the  lamed  limbs  at  last. 

The  shortened  yeares  by  fret  of  feoer's  foyle, 

The  smoothest  skinae  with  skabbes  and  skarres  disgrast, 

TheyMicike  fiuiour  frounst  and  foule  defast. 

Ottsooigne.    The  Frmtss  of  ffarre. 
The  shag-hair'd  Satyres,  and  the  tripping  Fawnea ; 
With  all  the  troope  ihaifroiiche  on  the  lawnes, 
Would  come  and  gaae  on  him,  as  who  should  say 
They  had  not  seen  his  like  this  many  a  day. 

Broome,    Britanma*s  Pastorats,book  i.  song  2^ 

Xnro*  These  words,  these  deeds,  become  thy  person  well, 
But  now,  knight  marshal, /ni/iei  with  thy  king, 
For  *tis  thy  son  that  wins  this  batUe's  prise. 

Anongmous.     I^^anish  T)raget^,  act  i. 
Now  shepherds  lay  their  winter  weeds  away, 

And  in  neat  jacaets  mtnsen  on  the  plains, 
And  at  the  rivers  fishing  day  by  day. 
Mow  who  ae  frotie  as  the  shepherd  swuaea. 

Dragton,    Pastorals.    EehgweT. 
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These  now  shall  be  refreih*! ;  while  the  bold  dnnune 
Strikes  up  hi8/h»/i>ik,  throofh  the  hall  they  come. 

Corbei.     To  the  lard  Mordcmi, 


Two  as  noble  swains 


i^s  ever  kept  on  the  Elysian  plains, 
First  by  their  signs  attention  having  won, 
Thus  they  the  revels  froticlif  begnn. 

Drayton.     The  Mu9ti  Bljfnum,  NymphalZ, 
Coming  to  see  you,  I  was  set  upon ; 
I  aod  my  men,  as  we  were  singing /iro/jcA/y, 
Not  dreaming  of  an  ambush  of  base  rogues. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Lover' »  ProgreUf  act  ii.  sc  1. 

Mirth,  jollity, /ro/icibifff  of  youth,  as  you  call  them. 
Goodwin.     Works,  vol  v.  fol.  199.     A  Discourse  of  the  Severmi  Jgei 
of  Christians, 

Now,  as  fame  does  report,  a  young  duVc  keeps  a  court, 
One  that  pleases  his  fancy  vf\\h  froUeksome  sport 
Percy.    Jletiques,  vol.  i.  p.  255.     The  Frolicksome  Duke. 
Thus  whilst  Delshaizar  was  gulping  down  hh  frolick  cups  and 
taking  his  fill  of  earthly  pleasures,  there  appears  but  an  l»nd  writing 
upon  the  wall,  and  the  man  presently  falls  a  trembling. 

Bishop  Beveridge.    Sermon  137. 

Make  'em  an  appointment  'twixt  jest  and  earnest;  UwiUlook  like 
ifrolich,  and  that  you  know  'sa  very  good  thing  to  save  a  woman's 
blushes.  Vanbrugh.     The  Provok'd  ffi/e,  act  iii. 

See  how  the  world  its  veterans  rewards ; 
A  youth  oi/rolicSf  an  old  age  of  cards. 

Pope.    Moral  Essays,  Epistle  2,     To  a  Lady. 
There  is  another  affection  nearly  related  to  this,  which  is,  a  gay 
/roiicksome  delight  in  what  is  injurious  to  others ;  a  sort  of  wanton 
niischievousness  and  pleasure  in  what  is  defective ;  a  passion  which 
instead  of  being  restrained,  is  usually  encouraged  in  children. 
Shafleslnpy,    An  Enquiry  concerning  Virtue^  book  ii  part  ii«  see.  3« 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 
'  The  young  contending  as  the  old  surrey'd ; 
Aod  many  a  gambol /ro/icA'</  o'er  the  ground; 
And  slights  of  art,  and  feats  of  strength  went  round. 

Goidsmith.     The  Deserted  VUiage, 
Now  may  each  nymph,  and  frolick  swain, 
O'er  mountain  steep,  or  level  plain. 
Court  buxom  health,  while  jocund  hoin 
Bids  echo  wake  the  sluggard  morn. 

Lhyd.     Arcadia,  sc.  2. 
We  may  be  led  by  our  own  curiosity,  or  inclined  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  others,  in  seeing  how  far  the  capriciousoess  of  wanton 
wit  can  go  in  its  frolics  towards  perplexing  the  plainest  aad  most 
evident  of  usefull  truths. 

Warburton,     Of  Julianas  Attempt  to  Rebuild  the  Temple,  book  ii. 
ch.  i. 

As  they  say  the  first  Brutus,  suspected  of  treason, 
With  madness  disguis'd  the  bright  lustre  of  reason ; 
So  she,  with  the  frolicsome  shows  she  puts  on, 
Would  cover  the  wisdom  must  one  day  be  shown. 

Boyse.     To  Hilaria^ 

F^OM,\     A.  ^.framyfra  :  a,  abs,  ex,  de.  Somner. 

Fro.  J  In  Ger,  fram,  the  sig^nifications  of  which 
Wachter  undertakes  to  settle ;  and  he  says  that  from 
signifies,  1st.  Motum  de  loco,  motion  from  a  place ; 
whence  the  A.  S.  fram-fleon^  aujugere^  procul  fugere, 
to  fly  from,  to  fly  far.  2d.  AbUnUam  a  loco,  absence 
from  a  place ;  whence  the  A.  S.  Jrctm^tandan,  ahstare, 
to  stand  from.  3d.  Fram  is  an  adverb  of  order,  signi- 
fying pr^  ;  whence,  he  observes,  the  Goth,  and  A.  S. 
fnima,  prindpium,  beginning. 

Harris  says,  that  from  denotes  the  detached  relation 
of  body,  as  when  we  say,  "  These  figs  came  from 
Turkey.  So  as  to  motion  and  re»^  only  with  this 
differetice,  that  here  the  preposition  varies  its  character 
with  the  verb.  Thus,  if  we  say,  *  That  lamp  hangs 
from  the  ceiling ;'  the  preposition  from  assumes  the 
character  of  quiescence.  But  if  we  say,  '  That  lamp  is 
failing  from  the  ceiling  ;*  the  preposition  in  such 
case  assumes  a  character  of  motion,"  Hermes,  book  ii. 
ch.  iii« 


Tooke  denies'  that  from  (or  indeed  any  otiier  word) 
can  have  so  versatile  a  character,  as  that  ascribed  to  it  ^ 
by  Wachter  and  Harris ;  and  asserts  this  preposition  to 
be  that  same  Gothic  and  A«  S.  noun  /ncfit  or  fruma^ 
which  Waehter  couceiyea  to  be  itsett  derived  from 
the  prepoMtion ;  and  he  considers  tha  word,  (though 
used  as  a  preposition,)  to  have  one  dear,  uniform,  and 
unequivocal  meaning,  taz.  beginning,  origin,  source^ 
fountain,  author.  He  further  proceeds  to  show,  that 
the  characters  of  quiescence  and  motion,  attributed  to 
the  preposition,  belong  to  the  respective  verbs  hang 
and  faU,  Johnson,  he  observes,  gives  70  different 
instances  of  the  use  of  from^  and  20  different  mean- 
ings; a  few  of  these  instances  it  will  be  proper  to  ex* 
plain,  whence  it  will  appear,  that  Johnson  haa  trana- 
ferred  to  the  preposition  the  meaning  of  some  other 
word  in  the  sentence. 

Thus,  •*  to  take  from  your  power,  to  take /rom  yont 
dde^  to  draw  from  a  case  ;"  privation  (ascribed  to  the 
preposition)  is  expressed  by  die  verbs  take  and  draw*   < 

'*  From  steel  receives ;"  reception^  by  the  verb  receUoeM. 

"  From  his  secret  doud  uttered ;  emimon,  by  the 
Ycrb  utter. 

**  To  start  from  the  goal,  to  firee  from  jealousy ;" 
separation  and  exemption^  by  the  verbs  start  and  free^ 

From  refers  to  time  as  wdl  as  motion. 

From  Sou]>  to  Noi]^  be  ya  loDg  ei^te  hundred  m^ 

ii.  Gksic€st€r^  pu  L 
Pro  ]?e  by  g^tmyog  of  ^e  world,  to  "pt  tyme  )mt  now  i% 
Sene  ages  per  habbeth  y  be,  as  sene  tyme  y  wra, 
>e  firste  age  and  tyme  vfBfrom  our  firste  faoer  Adam 
To  Noe.  Id.  p.  91. 

To  sauy  vs  synneuol  men /ram  )>e  Deaele't  peer. 

/d  p.  173. 
&  Sir  Low^s  )»erfore  bad  him  Ulle  logland  go, . 
To  praye  Henry  restore  ^  tounea  he  tok  himyh>. 

JL  Bnume,  p.  99. 
Tf  we  knowlechen  oure  synnes,  he  is  feithful  and  iuA  that  ha  fiot» 
gyue  to  us  oure  syanes,  aod  dense  us/ro  d  wickidnesse. 

fficlif.    I  Jhn,  du  L 
He  knew  wel  alle  the  havens,  as  they  were. 
Fro  Gotland  to  the  Cape  de  Finistere/ 
And  every  creko  in  Bretagne  aid  in  Spaine. 

Chaucer.     The  Prologue,  v.  410. 

Ever /ro  the  higher  degree  that  man  falleth,  the  more  is  he  thral, 
and  more  to  God  and  to  the  world  vile  and  abhomioabie. 

Id*     The  Persones  Tale,  voL  ii.  p.  287. 

The  chaffe  is  take  from  the  come. 

Gimrer.     Conf.Jm,£ol.S. 

For  I  was  further  fro  my  loue 
Than  erthe  in  from  the  heauen  abooe. 

JUL    A.foK.6. 

And  when  the  seas  waxe  calme  againe. 

To  chase /rom  me  annoye. 
My  doubtful  hope  doth  cause  mo  plaioe : 
So  drede  cuts  off  my  ioye. 

Surrey.     Complaint  of  the  Absence  of  her  Loner,  4r^ 
In  silence  then,  yshrouding  him /rom  sight 

But  dayes  twisevfinehe  whisted,  and  refused 
To  death  by  spectre  to  further  any  wight. 

Id.     Second  Bohe  of  JlryiU's  Mmem. 
He. that  endures  for  what  his  couaeience  knows 

Not  to  be  ill,  doth /rom  a  patieaco  high 
Look  only  on  the  cause  wberto  he  owes 
Those  sufferings,  not  on  his  misery: 
The  more  h*endures,  the  more  his  glory  grows: 
Which  never  grows  y>\Mn  imbecility. 

DamieL    7b  Uasry  Wriotketljf^ 
— — — ^—  So /rom  the  root 
Springs  lighter  the  gieen  stalk, /rooi  thonoe  tho  \mwm 
More  aerie,  last  the  bright  coBiummalc  floore 
SptriU  odorous  breatbos. 

iWAoM.    /"ormfifeJLotr,  book  ¥. 
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And  high  disdwB,yVo»  aencc  of  injured  tamiif 

TW  whh  th.  «ighti«.  rdjdmj^to  ^»^^  ^  ^ 

.  To  iKwr  «iid-«ie  for  igT«« 


Id.  n. 


Withaappliant  knee,  anddeifie  hU-powM'. 
Who/rom  the  terrour  of  thU  arm  loltte 
Doubted  his  empire^  thit  were  low  indeed. 

Fofhea^nlyimndeayhwnrodidbtempers  fettle 

Are  ever  deer.  ^•-   ^-  "«*  "^• 

Some  few,  whoie  Ump  ehone  bn^iter,  hM  beea  led 
/y-jwn  cM»e  to  CMMe,  to  Naturfi  lewet  hewi  J 
And  found,  that  one  ftrtt^aaciiiU  ami  bex 
B«twhat,orwko^thrt«imvejtialifc/ 

Bat  em  not  Katve/««  this  pvLcious  end, 
I'VioiN  'burning  suns  when  livid  deaths  descend, 
When  eaHhqtiakea  vwallow^  w  when  tempests  sweep, 
Towoa  to  «fte  g«rre,  whole  imtions  to  the  deep  f 

Pope.    Emaif  em  JTon,  ess.  1. 

Thug  then  to  mau  the  Yoioe  of  Njttupe  ^ke— 
**Bo,fiom  the  creattires  thy  instructions  take : 
Learn  /hm  Ae  birds  what  food  tlic  thickets  vield^ 
Learn  ./torn  the  beasts  the  physic  of  the  field; 
Thy  arts  of  building  jfVvm  the  bee  receive ; 
Imn  &i  the  mole  to  pbugh,  the  worme  to  weav^' 

m:  Jk.  en.  3. 

God  loves>HHi  whole  to  parte;  but  fanmaii  soifl 
Host  riseAvM  individnal  to  the  whole. 

Id,  Jb,  ess.  4« 
I  cannot  truckle  to  a  fool  of  state, 
Nor  take  a  favour /y-oiit  the  "man  I  hate. 

Ckurchitt.    BpitUe  to  WiUuim  Bogwrik, 
Fntm  labour. health, /row  health  contentment  ipdoga  ^ 

Contentment  opes  the  source  of  every  joy. 
He  ewied  eel,  he  never  Hiought  of,  kings ; 
Nmt/Imi  those  vppetitet  nstain'd  annoy, 
thiX  chnee  ocy  frustcate^  er  indulgenoedey 

Antfte.     Th^Mmairelt  book  i. 

■ — . Retreat 

Cannot  indeed  to  guilty  man  restore 
Lost  innocence,  or  .cancel  follies  past ; 
But  it  has  peace,  and  much  secures  themiad 
Fnm  all  assaults  of  evil. 

Cowper.    TTu  Tcuk,  book  iii. 

FRONDATION,  Ft.  fitmiti  Lot.  from^  JrandU, 
a  lea^  wfaich  Vossivs  derives  fron  the  Gr.  fipv^€af,pul' 
hdare^  to  put  fbrtfa^  to  bud. 

The  Example  explains  the  usage. 

Xa8d7,^iM<a«iM«rtlie  taking  off  some  of  the  limiimt  brinches 
and  eprayes  «f  such  trees,  eipea^  whose  leaves  are  j»rofitable  for 
cattle,  is  a  kind  of  pruning. 

Bo^,    AIHtetmneiif  Fbrett  7Veev,foL  77. 

FRONT,  Du 
Front,  n. 

Fro'ntbd, 
Fao^imBft,  91. 
PRo^'NTrEii,  ad^. 

FaO^NTliRBD, 

Fr</nti.bs% 
Pho'ntlet, 

Front-ravk, 
Front-wards. 


Fr.  front  i  lU  fnmU;  Sp. 
frtnUi  LaL  Jroi^  perhaps, 
says  Voasias,  from  0/>oyTi9,  quia 
fivias  ^jofiMiORiiiii  txervrumqwe 
inda.  But  Tarro  (he  adds)  ab 
oculorum  foraminibus  noottao- 
iam  aU,  Froni  is  equivalent  to 
the  English 

Fore;  the/>fe*part;  thetee« 
AmdiofrciUtV.iiirt^ffiimi,  (q.v.) 
to  be,  to  stand  with  the  front 
J  or  j^»re-part  to  or  towards,  or 
opposed  to ;  to  be  or  stand  in  the  front  or  fore-^art ; 
to  oppose,  to  &Ge« 

Vor  >e  Kyng  Arture  ajen  ^B/hnrnt  he  smot  atte  laatiii 

A  CUmtMtery  p.  196, 
Thus  was  the  hon  in  sorie  plight 
And  for  all  that  a  stefre  wfaito 
Amiddes  in  Ma  front  she  had. 

Gw/.^«M.bookhr.fi>].n. 


He  seeth  bir/innil  k  lwg«  luid  phyHe;  UtOKT 

Without  frouBoe  of  aay  ^fimyae. 

eomw.    CMf^..^.  beokvLfol.l33. 

In  her  fiuled  nothing,  that  1  could  gesse 

One  wise  nor  other,  prime  nor  perto  | 
A  gtrrlSDn  she  was,  of  all  goodlinesia 

Tb  Mte  ayi^ewMei*  Isr  a  kwsr'a  hmto 
ttght^ng  aM  fiKsh. 

fie  liMnvd  more  the  Ftemyngief  than  any  other ;  and  sent  the  Ixsrd 
of  Beauiewe  toMortayn,  to  keoe  theyWwi#«r#  agayndt  Heynalt;  and 
he  sent  many  one  of  war  to  S^nt  Omets,to  Ayte,  and  to  Saynt 
Venaunt,  and  purueyed  sufiydesrty  fiir  all  the  fortresses /n»i/y»v  of 
Flanders.  LordB9m«r$.    Fnimart,    Owtjro/e,  vei  i.  ch.  Ii« 

The  water  was  depe,  and  round  about  full  of  marysshes,  so  that 
no  man  coude  passe  but  by  a  lytcU  way,  so  narowe,  that  two  horsea 
coude  nat  passe  a  front.  Id,    lb,  vol.  i.  ch .  IviL 

When  they  take  thei^  houses  6om^  the  cartes,  the pnncipal wife 
plaeeth  her  couit  on  the  west  fromiier,  and  soail  the  lert  w  their 
Older:  jo  that  the  tart  wi«e  dwettath  upon  the  East  frontier:  and 
one  of  the  said  ladies  courts  is  distant  from  another  about  a  stone  a 
cast  HaUu^.    Toy/^,  4rc.  vol.  i.  foL  95.    I%eTar(ar9. 

Then  ka^wrote  to  Sir  Bertnun  of  Clesquy,  desyring  him  and  hk 
Bretus  to  keoefrvnter  warr  with  the  Kyag  of  Nau^,  premywyag  to 
serti-hna  people  ynowe  to  Mt  sgaynst  the  power  of  the  Kyng  of 
Nauer.         LordBemon.    FroimaH.    C3rw|ro^,  voL  i.  oh.  219. 

Such  as  stode  in  y  binder  partes  of  the  battailles,  were  ordered 
to  turn  their  Icces  from  the  fromiwardt,  because,  that  bqmge  in  a 
raadynes  ewye  waye,  the  battailes  hi  eueiy  plaoe  should  be  of  lyka 
fygeL  Brende.     gaimtef  CWrhw,  book  ly.  foL  90. 

On  blgh  bills  top  I  saw  a  stately  fhmie, 

An  httiidred  cubits  high  by  just  aarite. 
With  hundreth  pillours /roimm  faire  the  same, 

AILwrnefat  with  aamond  after  Dorick  wise. 

Sponaer,    The  Kteiem  of  Beilay. 

Pint,  Richmond  Vang'd  his  fights,  on  Oxibrd  and  bwtows 
The  leadhig,  with  a  band  of  strong  and  sinewy  bows 
Oat  of  imarmy  pkk'd?  the/Vwif  of  all  the  field. 

Ott^itm,    PoSp'Odlrieny»oug2l2, 

But  if  it  be  an  old  and  iareteral  peine  of  the  head,  then  would 
there  Kfhmiak  be  made  of  the  saide  juice,  tempered  with  barley 
floure  and  vuegie.  Boihnd,    /¥mie,  vol.  ii.  foL  57. 

'As  touching  the  earden  sorrell,  there  is  a  linament  made  thereof, 
which  being  applied  in  k  manner  of  a/Vwi/atf  to  the-forehead  cuieth 

the  distillation  of  the  waterie  bumooTs  to  the  eyes.  

Id,    B,  fol.73. 

Part  curb  thir'fierie  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 
With  rapid  wheels  or  fronted  brigads  form.. 

Mmon,    />tera<fite  £os#,  book  it.  L  532. 

Gin.  Where  Spain  and  Portugal  do  iointly  knit, 
Their /ron/ierr,  leaning  on  each  others  bound. 
There  meteur  armies  in  their  proud  array. 

Anonymous,    Spanish  TVa^et^,  act  i. 

And  so  with  readie  minds  and  active  bodies  they  breake  through 
«e  fivniier  bankes  over  against  them,  whiles  the  enemies  were 
1  OB  the  fires  that  our  men  made. 

,«oll06.    Omiitmiim  mid  Jafaaw, 


VeivBwtfmtitU  an  mart  a  border,  nor /rmi^wtf  with  eaemies, 
why  should  such  pdvilad^  bee  aay  nere  centibued  P 
^/leaser.     ITorAf,  toL  viiL  p.  334.    r%ew  of  the  Stoie  of  Ireland, 

Hee  is  a  nairow-minded  man,  that  afiecU  a  triemph  in  aay  glorious 
study:  but  to  triumph  in  alye^aad  aiye  themselveo  haRre forged,  is 
'      -  BemJoneon,    Dieeovenet, 

-  But  thee,  thou /hMlfest  man. 


Wa  follow,  and  thy  triumphs  make,  with  bonnres  of  our  bane. 
Ckapmem.    Homer,    i7iai^  book  i.  fol.  4. 

And  It  shalbe  as  a  token  upon  thine  hande^  and  as  ftontUte  be- 
tweene  thine  eyes,  that  the  Lord  brought  us  out  of  the  knd  of 
Egypt  by  a  mightie  hand. 

Ba»k,Jnm\Wi,    £Mkf,  cb.  liil.  ▼.  16. 

Thalaft  wiag  of  the  king's  fleet,  flanked  with  the  maine  sea,  was 
oommaunded  by  Annibal :  and  Apollonius  one  of  his  gallants  and 
courtiers  led  the  right :  so  as  now  tbev  had  rauoged  their  ships 
broad  in  ^front'nuike,  UoUand,    Liviut,  fd.  957. 
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FRONT.  Here,  twfol  Newton,  the  diteolTiiig  doude 

—  TonDf/nniing  on  the  sun,  thy  showeiy  priiiDi 

FRONT!-  And  to  the  sa^instructed  eye  unfold 

SPIECB.  The  venous  twine  of  light,  by  thee  disclos'd 

From  the  white  mingling  mue. 

7%om90H,    Spring, 
When  JBnets  and  Tonins  stood  fronting  eieh  ether  before  the 
altar,  Tumus  looked  dejected,  and  his  eolow  &ded  in  his  fitce,  as  if 
he  desponded  of  the  victoiy  befom  the  figlit. 
Dryden,    Pron  Worka,  voL  iiL  p.  515.    A  Dimanne  on  Eme 
Poetry. 

Her  sparkling  eyes  she  still  retains. 
And  teeth  in  good  repair ; 
.   And  her  we]l-fumish'd,^ii/  disdains 
To  grace  with  borrow'd  hair. 

Congrtve,    Dom, 
And  all  the  raging  regiments  restrain 
In  stated  limits,  that  the  swelling  main 
May  not  in  triumph  o*er  iht  frontier  ride 
And  through  the  land  licentious  spread  its  tide. 

Biaekmore,    The  Creation,  book  L 
But  to  return  to  the  charge  of  Popery  made  against  the  church  of 
England,  it  is  certainly  the  most  frontleu,  bare-fac'd  lie,  and  the 
most  senseless  calumny,  that  ever  was  dictated  by  the  father  of  lies, 
or  uttered  by  any  of  his  sons. 

Somtk.    Sermcne,  vol.  vi.  p.  9. 
In  vain  poor  Nymph,  to  please  our  youthful  sight 
You  sleep  in  cream  andyh>M//^#ali  the  nigh^ 
Your  face  with  patchei  soil,  with  paint  repair, 
Dress  your  gay  gowns,  and  shsde  your  foreign  Yuan 

Pamell,    7h  an  Old  Beattig, 
Thb  room  was  erected  about  the  middle  of  White-Hall,  running 
across  from  the  Thames  towards  the  BanqueUing  House,  and /hM/tiM 
westward  to  the  Pmy  Garden.  ^       "«  ^        -^ 

Walpole,    Aneedole$  of  Painiing,  vol  ii.  p.  80, 

Here,  there  he  points  his  threatnine/ron/,  to  suit 

His  first  attack,  wide  waving  to  and  fro 

His  angry  Uil ;  red  rolls  his  eye*s  dilated  glow. 

Bgron,     CkUde  Haroid't  Pilgrimage^  can.  1,  st  75. 
Faith  in  the  utmost  .^•oM/ier  stands. 
And  Reason  puts  us  in  her  bands. 
But  not  till  her  commission  giv*n 
Is  found  authentic,  and  from  heaven. 

WiiMe.     The  Rake  and  the  Hermit. 
The  Athenian's  [Socrates]  modest  irony  was  of  another  taste, 
and  better  suited  to  the  deeorum  of  conversation,  than  the  Syrian's 
[Lucanj/hoM/Zen  buffoonery. 

HUrd,     Worhty  voL  ui.  p.  29.    Preface,  On  the  Manner  of  Writing 
Dialogue. 

But  hills  of  milder  air,  that  gentlv  rise 
O'er  dewy  dales,  a  fairer  species  boast, 
Of  shorter  limb,  vid  frontlet  more  ornate, 
Such  the  Silurian. 

Dger.    The  Fteeee,  book  i. 

TRONTISPIECE,  Fr.  fronti-ipice,  the  froniispice 
or  fore-front  of  a  house.  Cotgrave.  It.  and  Sp./iwi- 
tispicio;  Mid.  Lat.  frontispicium^  frcmiiM  inapectio^ 
from  from,  the  froiU  or  fore  part,  ^nd  apecercj  to  see. 

A  view,  sig^ht,inspection  of  the  front ;  ^eyron^-yiew ; 
any  thing  viewed  or  se<».n  in  or  at  i\it  front 
Thou'lt  bear  abouv  \  quire  of  wicked  paper, 
Defiled  with  sanctified  rhimes, 
And  idols  in  the/rM/ifptece. 

Cartwright.    The  Ordinary,  act  iii.  sc.  5. 
But  the  greatest  difficultie  in  this  kind  of  worke,  was  abont  the 
vene  frontiipiece  and  maine  lintle-tree  which  lay  over  the  jambes  or 
cheeks  of  the  great  door,  of  the  said  temple. 

Holland,    PA'm>,  vol.  ii.  fol  580. 
When  humbly  on  the  rojral  babe  we  gaze. 
The  manly  lines  of  a  majestic  face 
Give  awful  joy:  *tis  parMise  to  look 
On  the  (9sr  frontitpiece  of  Nature's  bock. 

Dryden,    Britannia  Redhnta, 

tlie  ev*ning  on  \\i^  fronti»piece  ot  heav'n 
His  mantle  spreads  with  many  colours  gay. 

Glover,    On  Sir  baac  Newton* 


FRO 

™RE,^     Mr.  Todd,  in  his  Spenser,  vol.  L  p.  45. 

^o'RT,  Vcalls  frome,  a  passive  participle  of  the 
^  *ROiiNE.  J  verb  to  freeze,  Frore  (whence  frome) 
18  more  probably  inunediaUly  from  the  Dutch  oroor: 
oevrooren,  to  freeze. 

Frosted;  frozen. 


-  The  parching  air 


Bans  frore,  and  cold  performes  th*  effect  of  fire. 

Aiaton,    Paradise  Lott,  book  iiL  L  595. 
Her  up  betwixt  his  rugged  hands  he  reard, 
And  with  hh  frory  lips  full  softly  kist, 
Whiles  the  cold  ysicles  from  his  rough  beard 
Dropped  adowne  ypon  her  yuory  brest. 

Spemer.     Faerie  Queene,  book  IiL  can.  8. 
My  heart  blood  is  weU  nigh  frome  I  feele. 

Id.    ShepheartTe  Calendar.    Fdhrmrg. 
While  she  was  young,  she  us'd  with  tender  hand 

The  foaming  steed  m^froary  bit  to  steaxe. 
To  tilt  and  tnmey,  wrestle  in  the  sand. 
To  leaue  with  speed  Atlanta  in  arreaie.      . 

Fairfax.    Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  ho6k  n.  tL  4». 

' —  When  th*  aged  year 

Inclioes,  and  Boreas'  spirit  blusters /rore, 
Beware  th'  inclement  heavens. 

J.Philipe.    Offer,  book  i. 
His  beard,  all  white  as  spangles /lore 
That  clothe  Plinlimmon's  forests  hoar, 
Down  to  his  harp  descending  flow'd. 

Warton.    Ode  13.     The  Grave  of  Kbtg  Artknr. 


1 


FROST, 

Fro'sted, 

Fro'sty, 

Fro'stily, 

Fro^stiness, 

Fro'zen, 

Frost-bittem, 

Frost-bound, 

Frost-concocted, 

Frost-nail,  v. 

Frost-work, 

Frosty-spirited. 

And  so  gniforst  in  wynter  fere  com  al  so  god, 

>at  ]>er  nas  non  so  heii^  charge  of  wajrn,  ne  of  o^  Yt^ 

(at  me  ne  my^te  ouer  grete  wateres  bo]»e  lode  &  brynge. 

B.Gloueetter,p.4l^ 
•  And  lente  seedes  alle 


A.  S.froa;  D.wnt;  Ger. 
frost.  ''Frod  (Tooke)  b  the 
ipast  participle  of  yryt^^m,  to 
freese^  formed  thus,  froBed, 
fro8%froa."  SeetoFBSEU, 
ante. 


Aren  nouht  so  worthy  as  whete.  ne  so  wel  i 

In  ]>e  feld  with  theybrs#.  and  hit  freeee  loage. 

Piers  Phuhman.     Fkim,  p.  211. 

As  colde  as  myfroete  now  waxeth  she. 

Chaucer,     Of  HypermeHre,  VL  210. 
And  this  was,  as  the  bookes  me  remember* 
The  eoldyViM/y  season  of  December. 

Id,    TheFhinhelmnetT^k^^.W^SI^ 
No  flower  is  so  fireshe,  haHfroot  can  it  deface ; 
No  man  so  sure  in  any  seate,  but  he  may  leese  his  plaM. 

Oaaooigne,    Fhwtn 
RidiDff  this  daye  size  lesgues  to  the  Northwardea  of  Cape  fiaes^ 
the  winde  at  North-North- West,  with  mist  and  froa,  at  noone  the 
sunne  appeared  through  the  misti  so  *that  I  bad  the  latitude  in  67 
degrees  29  minutes. 

Hakluyt,    Foyages,  ^c,  tol.  i.  hi.  292.    Stepkgm  Bmremgh. 

The  owle  with  feble  sight 

Lyes  lurking  in  the  leaues. 
The  sparrow  in  the  yVof/y  night 
May  shroude  her  in  the  eaues: 
Fneertaine  Aucton.    That  all  things  some  time  fed  ease,  ^c  une 
only  the  Lauer, 
Or  finally  for  the  great  store  of  waters  engendred  in  thnt  fnn^ 
and  colde  climate,  that  the  bankes  are  not  able  to  holde  (hem. 
Hahluyt.    Foyage,  ^rc.  vol.  iii.  fol.  27.    North^West  Psmage. 

I  sawe  no  sooner,  how  delight  dyd  dwell 
Betweene  those  litle  infiutes  eyes  and  thine^ 
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But  Straight  a  sptrkKng  cole  of  cpilcke  desire, 
,  Dyd  kindle  flime  wHhin  my /n>«e«h«art. 

'  ^  Ga$eoiffne.    Dan  Barikalmew  of  BaOe, 

A  fieiie /roi/,  a  flame 

that  fivzen  is  with  ise, 
A  beavie  burthen  light  to  beare, 

a  vertne  fraught  with  vice.  . .  ^    „     . 

7\trbervi/e,    The  Louft  to  Otpidfir  Mercte, 

Uj  Soul,  Time  posU  away 

And  thou,  yet  in  that/roi/ 

Which  flow'r  and  fruit  hath  lost, 
As  if  all  here  immortal  were,  dost  stay, 

Drutnmond.     FJower*  of  Sum. 

Courtling,  1  rather  thou  shouldst  utterly 
Dispraise  my  work,  than  praise  MfrotiUys 
When  I  am  read,  thou  fam'sl  a  weak  applause. 

BenJonmm..  Epigranu,     Ta  Cemortoua  Conrlhnff. 

like  as  fond  mothers  use  to  send  forth  their  daughters  on /rowing, 
mAj  in  oold  momiogs,  (though  into  the  midst  of  a  vworous  and  foggy 
avre,^  and  whiles  they  striue  for  a  colour  loose  their  health. 

haU.     »^rA#,vol.  i,foL640.     A  Centureof  Traveil,BKe,9. 

By  that  tlie  welked  Phoebus  gan  availe 

His  wearie  waine ;  and  now  the/rM/i>  Night 
Her  mantle  black  through  heaven  gan  overhaile. 

Sfouer.    SAephenTt  Calendar.    February. 

The  more  sbe  fiie$eth  in  her  wilful  pryde ; 
What  then  remaines  but  I  to  asbes  burne. 
And  she  lo  stones  at  length  all /wfwturae. 

Jd,    Sonnet  32. 
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lie  evil  consequence,  which  s^knetlnes  arises  fvoin  the  vaat  of    FEOST. 
t  timely  intimation  of  danger,  which  pain  gives,  is  known  to  the*         — 


Dal.  • 


•  tody,  I  return 


But  barren  crops  of  early  protestations, 
Froot^iien  in  the  Spring  of  fruitless  hopes. 

Ard,    PerJtin  Warbeck,  act  Iv.  sc.  5. 

In  such  slippery  yce-pavemcnts  men  had  need 
To  be/roff-*i«yW  well :  they  break  their  necks  else. 

fVebeter.     The  Duicheue  of  Malfy. 

An  excellent  pk>t,  very  goods  friends.  What  o.fro$iy-»pirited  rogue 
I  this  I  Shaktpeare.  .  ffenrff  JF,    Firtt  Fari^  fol  65. 

O,  roving  Muse!  recal  that  won'droos  year. 
When  Winter  reign*d  in  bleak  Britannia's  air ; 
When  hoary  Thames,  With /rotted  osiers  crown'd. 
Was  three  long  moons  in  icy  fetters  bound. 

Gay.     Trivia,  book  ii.  v.  359. 

And  helpless  Age  with  hxMtjf/hMted  head. 

Pameii.  -  The  Gift  of  Poetry. 

What  art  thou,  Frott  t  and  whence  are  thy  keen  storea 
Deriv'd,  thou  secret,  all-invading  power, 
Wbom'ev'n  the  illusive  fluid  cannot  fly? 

Thomaon.    ffhUer. 

Restless,  with  these,  through /ro»/y  nigftt  she  goes, 
Nor  fears  the  cutting  winds,  nor  heeds  the  snows.. 

Mainwaring.     Ovid,    Afetamorpfiotea,  book  T. 

But  when  the  tedious  twilight  wears  away. 
And  stars  grow  paler  at  th'  approach  of  day. 
The  longing  crowds  to  frozm  mountains  run, 
Happy  who  first  can  see  the  glimmering  sun. 

Dryden.    Prohyue,  No.  14.     To  hit  Boyai  Highnea, 

-  The  /ro9t-concocted  glebe 


Draws  in  abundant  vegetable  soul. 
And  gathers  vigour  for  the  coming  year. 

Thmnoon. 


ffmter. 


'  The /root'Worh  fair. 

Where  transient  hues  and  fisncy'd  figures  rise. 


Jd.    lb 


How  calm  is  my  recess ;  and  how  the,^vs/, 
Raging  abroad,  and  the  rough  wind  endear 
Tka  silence  and  the  warmth  eojoy'd  within. 

Cowper,    The  Tatk,  book  ir. 

-  Is  ought  so  fair 

In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  Spring, 
The  summer's  noontide  groves,  the  purple  Ofe 
At  harvest-home,  or  in  the  /iw/y  moon 
Glittering  on  some  smooth  sea,  is  aught  so  fair 
As  virtuous  friendship. 

Ahenmde.    The  Piemtreoof  JmaginationfOTW.) 

▼0L«  XXIX, 


The< 
Aatt       ^ 

inhabitants  of  cold  eountries  by  the  example  of  froet^bitten  limbs.       FROUNCB 
Foley.    Natural  Theology,  ch.  xzvu 
So  stood  the  brittle  prodigy ;  though  smooth 
And  slipp'ry  the  materials,  jd,  froet-bound, 
Firm  as  a  rock.  Cowper,     The  Tai*,  book  v. 

FROTH,  t7.  ^  Sw.yra|[^a;Danish,/ra€ufe.  Ihre, 
Froth,  n.  I  Juniuii,  and  Skinner  content  them* 
Fro'thy,  .  J  selves  with  the  Etymology  proposed 
Fro'thiness.-^  by  Mer.  Casaubon;  the  Gr.  i0/>o», 
9puma. 

To  throw  or  issue  forth,  yro^A  or  foam. 
^Frothy,  met  insubstantial,  vapid. 

So  that  they  march  bumbast  with  buttred  beere, 
like  soppes  of  browesse  pufied  vp  with  frothy 
Where  inwardly  they  be  but  hollowe  geere. 
As  weake  as  wioiie,  which  with  one  poiTe  vp  goeth. 

Gtttcoigne.    Voyi^e  to  HoUande,  Anno  1572. 
For  that  whiche  is  light«8t  in  poyse  or  weight  is  best,  also  that, 
wherof  cometh  leeSt  skymme  or/^o/Ae,  whaa  it  doth  boyle. 

Sir  Thomae  Elytd.     The  Caslel  of  Helth,  book  iU 
By  reason  of  this  tenuity  and  continuity,  when  oyle  doth  /roth  or 
ioame,  it  suffereth  no  wind  or  spirit  to  enter  in. 

Holland.    Plutarch,  (ol  607. 

£no.  Give  me  some  drink. 

1  Kssp.  O,  there's  the  Englishman. 

Eng.  Fill  rae  a  thousand  pots,and//»/A'em,/roM  'em. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Pilgrim,  act  Ul,  sc.  6. 
But  drunke  witl)/re/Atf«  of  pleasure. 
Thirsts  for  praise  above  measure. 
Imaginary  treasure. 
Which  slowly  comes,  and  flyes  at  every  fit 

SttrUng.  Chonuea  to  the  Tragedy  of  Darim. 
Wl»en  hee  had  done  the  dog  in  all  parts  to  the  contentment  of  his 
owne  mind  (and  that  ywis  was  a  verie  hard  and  rare  matter  with  him^ 
he  could  net  satisfie  and  please  himself  in  expressing  tho  froth  which 
fell  from  his  mouth  as  hee  panted  and  blowed  almost  windtesse  with 
running.  Holland.    Plinie,  vol.  il  fol.  542. 

Ultssbs.  ■■        Much  like  to  one 

Who  in  a  shipwrecke  being  cast  upon 
Thefroathy  shores,  and  safe  beholdes  his  mates 
Equally  cross'd  by  Neptune  and  the  Fates. 

Browne.     The  Inner  Temple  Masque. 
If  we  suniey  the  stile,  or  snbiect  matUr  of  all  our  popular  entei^ 
ludes  we  shall  discover  them  to  bee  either  scurrilous,  &c.  or  at  the 
best  hut  frothy,  vaine,  and  friuolous. 

Prynne.    HiMtrio-Uaatix,  part  i.  act  iii.  ic.  1. 
If  the  mind  be  full  and  embittered,  it  will  assuredly  have  its  vent, 
and  like  unsettled  liquors,  work  over  into /ro/A  and  foulness. 

South.     Sermon  9.  vol.  viii.  p.  185. 
Should  I  testify  to  such  a  one*s  face  of  the  vanity  of  his  conversa- 
tion, and  the  profaneness  and  frothineu  of  his  discourse,  I  should 
disoblige  him  for  ever.    I  dare  not  do  it    Dare  not  do  it  U 

Id.    Jb.  p.28. 

He  swims  luxuriant  in  the  liquid  plain, 
And  o'er  bis  shoulder  flows  the  waving  maoe ; 
He  neiehs,  he  snorts,  he  bears  his  hand  on  high ; 
Before  bis  ample  chest  the  frothy  waters  fly.     . 

Dryden.    Fdrgil,    .£!mit,  book  xL 
She  naser  knew  the  eity  damsel's  art, 
Whose/ro/Ay  pertness  charms  the  vacant  heart 

Falconer,    The  Shipwrech,  can.  I. 

The  wild  gas,  the  flaed  air  is  plainly  broke  loose,  but  we  ought  to 
suspend  our  judgment  until  the  first  eflervesceoce  is  a  little  subsided, 
till  the  liquor  is  cleared  and  until  we  see  something  deeper  than  the 
agitation  of  a  troubled  ond  frothy  surface. 

Burhe.    tUflectione  on  the  Revolutione  in  France. 

FROUNCE,  «.*)      Ft.  fnmcer,  i.  e.  plmer  et  rider, 

Fbouncb,  n.       >to    plait,   to    wrinkle.      Menage. 

Frou'nceless.  j  Salmasius  says,  Frontiam  vulgo 
rvgam  out  plicam  appellamuSj  a  fronte,  qua  ntgi$ 
maximi  cofnirtUii  soUt  et  tstipfrari. 

To  wrinkle,  to  contract  or  draw  together  as  wrin- 
kles, to  rvffie  up,  to  plait  or  twist,  or  Ibid ;  io  froum,  q.  v. 
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mOUWCK  '^^  httBfnmte&d  and  forpUwii» 

...  And  both  her  hondes  loma  foidwioad. 

Cktmcer,    Tke  Rmmmii  of  ike  Bm^  iot  11&\ 
Hiese  words  said  she,  and  with  the  Uppe  of  her  gmrment,  yplited 
in  a  fuMMct^  she  dried  mine  eren  Chat  weren  fnl  of  the  wawes  of 
nj  wf piogs.  Id,    TheJMt  Booke  of  Boeckm,  foL  212. 

— Her  flesh  90  tender 

That  with  a  brere  sasall  aod  tender 
Hen  might  it  dene,  I  dare  well  aaio 
Her  ibrhedde^VoiMee^f  all  pUie. 

Id.     The  Romant  of  the  Rate,  fol.  12P. 
Haue  here  rain  honde,  I  shall  thee  wedde : 
And  thus  his  troath  he  leytb  to  wedde. 
With  that  %\Mfirotmeeth  vp  the  browo. 

Cfower,    CM(/:^nkbooki.fbL17. 

Some/inoamce  their  carled  hair  in  conrtlv  guise ; 

Some  pranke  their  niifes,  and  others  timely  digbt 
Theyr  gay  attke, 

Spenaer,    Faerie  Qyeeme,  book  i.  Qatt.4.  st  14. 
— — — ^—  Why  this  is  brave ; 
What  Nymph  can  choicer  presents  have, 
With  dressioff,  braiding,  frouncing^  iiow'ring, 
All  your  jewels  on  me  pouring. 

Urayttm.     The  Mmei  Ei^9km.    A^n^pM  f . 

On  the  other  side,  the'Comroons/ivttiitf<^  and  stormed  in  these  end 
each  lilce  tearmes.  What  should  we  live  any  longer?  and  wbv  are 
we  accounted  cittiiens  ?  HoUtuul,    liwitf,  fol.  261. 

•The  obscene  studies  of  singing  and  dancing  (pray  mark  his[Seneca's] 
epithite)  doe  possesse  the  effeminate:  and  Xo  frounce  and  curie  the 
haire,  to  become  efieminate  in  speech  and  body,  is  the  very  patterne 
of  our  youth.  Prytme.    Hiftno-MtuH*^  part  i.  act  v.  sc.  7. . 

Seb.  Never  perswad^  me,  I  will  marry  again  ; 

What  should  I  leave  my  state  to^  pins  and  poakiog  sticks,' 
To  farthingals,  and  frouncu  f 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

Frounce,  a  disease  among  Hawks ;  when  a  dirty 
white  foam  gathers  in  forinklea  about  the  mouth  and 
palate. 

Prom  the  Pr.  frontier,  ru^arCy  complicare.  See 
Frounce,  ante,  and  Falconrt. 

The  hawke  had  no  lyst 

To  come  to  his  fyst, 

She  loked  as  she  bad  tbe/ronce. 

Skelton.     Ware  the  Hawke, 

FROIJZy,!      The    Glossarist    to    Spenser   says, 

Fro'wy.        j  "Mustie  or  mossie.*'      Perhaps  from 

the  D.  /rotr.  a  woman  ;  in  the  North,  frow  is  applied 

to  an  idle,  dirty  woman.     Grose.     Dr.  Jamieson  says, 

A  lusty  woman. 

But  if  they  with  thy  gotes  should  yede^ 

they  soone  might  be  corrupted : 
Or  like  not  of  the  frowie  fede, 
or  with  the  weeds  be  glutted. 

Spenser,     Shepherd'e  Calendar,    Jftitf, 
Here  pettycoats  in  frowzy  heaps. 

Swift,    The  Lady't  Drettin^-room, 
Here /roMsy  housewives  clear  their  loaded  reins. 

Pitt.    Imitation  of  Spenaer 

A  boor  hugging  a  frightfnl  frow  ia  a  frequent  incident  even  in  the 
works  of  Teniers. 

Waipole,    Jaecdotee  of  Painting ^  vol.  iv.  p.  149. 

FROWARD,  "^      FromA.S./rtffw.TOorrf,(arcrw«, 
Fro'wardly,      >morosm^)   averse  or  averted,  and 
Fao'wARDNEss.  J  therefore  morose ;  opposed  to  to- 
ward, iowardly.     Skinner. 
Averse  or  perverse ;  morosew 
Whan  I  begaa  my  prinitie 
To  Bialacoil  all  fpr  to  tell. 
Whom  I  ne  founde/roworJ  refell 
But  toke  agree  all  whole  my  plaie. 

CAmwr.     The  Brnnani  of  iJie  Roee,  9fiL  \^^. 
So  [yonthe]  Uf^vward  from  sadnesse. 

U,    A.  ibl.  1S8^ 


Owe  kngwega  it  10  ruatyi 
So  caakoed  and  so  ful 
Of  fiywardet  and  so  do]. 
That  if  I  wold  apply 
To  write  ordinstely, 
I  wot  not  where  to  fiode 
Termes  to  serue  my  mlnde. 

Skeltom,     The  Bohe  of  PkUip  Sparow. 
Mine  old  dere  enemy,  myfroward  maister| 
Afore  that  queue  I  csusde  to  be  acited. 
Which  holdeth  the  diuine  part  of  our  nature ; 
That  like  as  golde  in  fire  he  mought  be  tryed. 

Wyat,     Complaint  upon  Lome. 
And  albeit  they  frowardly  maynUyne  that  the  laitee  ourht  to 
receue  both  kyndea. 

Sir  ThomoM  More.     ITories,  fol.  1383.   A  TVeatice  vpon  the  Pasnon. 
And  [Clytus]  goyng  further  &  further,  not  only  tbroughe  dronken- 
nesse,  but  euen  by  nfrowardnette  of  a  contencious  mynde,  at  length 
sayed,  If  wee  must  dye  through  thee,  Clytus  is  y«  firstel 

Brende.     QMUfus  OirHme,  kL  tl9.  ' 
Yet  shall  he  long  time  warre  with  happy  speed. 
And  with  great  honour  many  battles  tty : 
But  at  the  last,  to  th'  importunity 
Of  f reward  fortune  shall  be  forct  to  yeeld. 

Speneer.    Faerie  Qtteene,  book  iiL  ean.  3. 
This  force  left  off  that  doth  to  us  belong. 

Will  in  opinion  lessen  our  oflfence: 
Men  are  not  ever  incident  to  loss, 
When  Fortune  seems  them  frowardfy  to  ci«». 

Drayton.     The  Boroni  ffare,  book  L 
To  whom  (halfe  weeping)  sbee  thus  answered  ; 

That  she  her  dearest  sonne  Cupido  sought 
Who  in  his/rovardfiet  from  her  was  fled ; 
That  she  repented  sore,  to  haue  him  angered. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene^  book  iiL  can.  4. 
Thus  mv  Patrodus  in  his  grief  appears; 
Thus,  like  hfroward  girl,  profuse  of  tears. 

Yalden.    Pairoebu^e  BefueeL 
How  many  frowardnestes  of  ours  does  be  smother,  how  many  in- 
dignities does  he  pass  by,  and  how  many  affronU  does  be  put  at  o«r 
hands :  because  his  love  is  invincible,  and  his  friendship  luchange- 
Able.  South.     Sermons,  voL  ii.  p.  58. 

It  is  nothing  but  a  little  sally  of  anger,  like  the  frowardneu  of 
peevish  children,  who,  when  they  cannot  get  all  they  would  have,  are 
resolved  to  take  nothing. 

Burke.     On  ComeUiatiem  ipM  Ampica. 

Yt.  froncer^  to  contract  or  wrin- 
kle the  Jhrtkeady  from  the  Lat 
i^frons.     See  Frounce. 

To  contract  or  draw  together, 
Bc.  ihidforeheady  the  brow. 
And  eke  whan  I  say  ya,  ye  say  not  nay, 
Neither  b^  word  nefrown'ng  countenance: 
Swere  this,  and  here  I  swere  our  alliance. 

Chaucer.     The  aerket  Takg  v.  8232. 
Your  grene  tytn  J\rowmng  and  not  glad. 

Id.    J7a/iuf<rfjfoL345. 
For  all  to  true  it  is  that  prouerbe  sayth: 
Weere  hedge  is  lowe,  there  euery  man  treads  downe, 
'  And  friendship  failes  when  fortune  list  to  froume. 

Gascoigne.     Weedes,     The  Fruite  of  FettefK 
What  needes  this/rottrnm^  face  ? 

what  means  your  looke  so  coye  ? 
Is  all  this  for  a  ring, 
a  trifle  and  a  toye  ? 
Turkervile.     To  a  Gentlewoman  from  whome  he  tooke  a  Bang. 
That  is  to  wete,  entier  loue  instede  of  hatrvd  :  for  bitttr/rewiiuy, 
godly  ioye  &  lightnes  of  hearte,  for  discords^  peace. 

VdtJL    l«£r,ch.iu. 
Ptoroerting  crimes  he  checks  with  angry yVomiet, 
Straight  leueUM  vertoes  he  rewards  with  erowMs. 

Beaumont,    Autonim,Idgi\t, 
For  now  again  upon  them/rvirmj^iW 

Stands  Pow'r  with  Fortune,  trampling  on  th«irSutefl, 
And  brands  them  with  the  marlcs  of  inlaaiy, 
Rebellioos,  treasons,  and  assassinates. 

J^amei.    MieiOry  of  the  CimiWm,  hook  m. 
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FROWN,  V. 
Frown,  n. 

Fro'wnpul, 
Fro'wnino,  «. 
Fro'wningly. 
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But  w  iofclher  in  a  bad  they  lay/ 
Tha  youoger  bad  a  dream  at  break  of  day. 
A  man  he  thought  stood  frummng  at  bb  eida 
Who  wani'd  him  for  bit  safety  to  provide. 
Nor  put  to  lea,  but  safe  oa  shore  abide.  •   • 

Drtfden,    The  Cock  and  the  1^.     , 

The  Almigbtv  Hiunderer  with  a/rewM  TCfplias» 
That  douds  Um  world  and  blackaas  half  the  skies. 

Pope,    Homer,    JIM,  book  yiii.. 

As  long  as  be  stays,  t  will  seem  to  whisper  with  you  and  took' 
frownmxfy  upon  you. 

Siute  frial9.    Ckandti  II,    TrUU  of  Lord  Orojf  and  oiknt. 

Boy !  let  your  liquid  ruby  flow. 
And  bid  thy  pensive  heart  be  glad 
Whate'er  the  ftwmimg  zealots  ssy. 

Jane;    Arcadia,    A  Peru<m  Song  of  Bofiu- 

Meanwhile  beneath  theyhMm  of  aagry  bttv'n, 
Unworthj  ev'ry  boon  its  sinile  had  given, 
Involved  in  error's  cloudy  and  scum*d  of  light^ 
Tlie  guilty  empire  sank. 

Mason,    FrttaM%ft  Art  of  Ptunting, 

Observe  His  mild,  but  penetrating  look  ; 

Those  bearded  Sa^es  poring  o*er  their  book  ; 

That  meek  old  Pnest,  with  placid  face  of  joy. 

Tliat  Pharisaic  yVwcwer  at  the  Boy. 

Terteo  written  under  a  Print,    CKritt  among  tke  I}oetof9% 

like  thy  fsirofispringi  misapplv'dy 

Par  other  puruose  they  supply ; 
Tbe  murderer's  burning  cheek  to  hide. 

And  on  his  frwonfal  temples  die. 

hanghame,    Tha  Laurel  nnd  the  Reed, 

FRUBBISH,  see  Fitrbish,  infra. 


Sgffnn, 


— — —  Haag  roar  bread  and  water^ 
I*le  make  you  yoong  sgain,  believe  that,  lady, 
IwiUso/^Ms*yott. 
Beaumont  and  Fietcher,     The  Cuttom  of  the  Counhjf  act  HI.  K.  1. 


PRU'CTIFV,      1 

Fructifica'tion, 
Fau'cTiPYiNQ,  n. 

Fjtu'CTUARY, 

Pructua'tion, 

Pnu'CTIFBROUS, 

Vvu'crvova, 


Ft,  fructifler  ;  It.  fruUart  ; 
Sp,  fiudjicar  ;  huLfrudus^  from 
fnii ;  and  firui  is  a  word  quod 
yfertind  ad  orfi/nia^  unde  vUH'- 
totem  capere  est:  from  the  Gr. . 
^po9,  usefal,  and  this,  from 
J  <p4petv^  to  bear.  Yossius. 
To  bear  or  canse  to  bear,  or  bring  forth  or  produce ; 
to  fertilize,  to  make  or  render  productive,  profitable^ 
useful. 

Fruetf/Sed  oliue  of  foUes  [learea]  faira  and  tbiek^ 
And  redolent  Cedre  asoot  dare  worthy  digued, 

Chaucer.  ,  A  Satade  qfmr  Lmdk,  fol.  330, 
Telleth,  quod  be,  jcm  meditallom. 
But  hasteth  youi  thaseane  wol  adooa, 
Beth  fruetuom,  and  that  in  lilel  sfMce^ 
And  to  do  wel  God  sende  yoa  bis  grace. 
Id.    The  Pi 


r,  173S9, 

VWraiMb,  thai  been  tho  that  with  themes,  and  prickings  of  talentes 
of  affectious,  which  that  bean  oothyag  fruehum  nor  prefltabtOy  dis- 
troico  the  come,  plentuous  oifrmeit  iA  reason. 

hL    The/rot  Boohe  of  Boecius,io\.  211, 
For  these  be  thay,  wbicb  with  tba  frmtieme  thonies  of  sffections 
doe  kill  the  fnutfui  crop  of  reason,  and  doe  accslaaia  asm  Co  sick- 
■ease,  and  not  free  tbeos. 

iSeeftni.    Phiiomffueai  Comfort,  book  I  p.  3. 
•   And  in  the  sixt  of  Saiact  Joba  sayalb  bia  woide  is  spirita  aad  lyfe, 
so  as  by  theUaching  of  Christ,  spirito  and  lyiie  iMiye  fA  vpoo  io^btj 
iben,  although  for  tbcire  malica  it  tarieth  Dot  nor  fHtU^/kih  Bot  ia 
them. 

Stephen,  Bi»hop  of  Winchetter,    Thai  £uil  Men  tmam  otftf  Bodg 
of  Chriet. 

Rain  water  appearing  pure  and  empty,  is  fciU  of  seminal  principles, 
and  carrieth  viul  atoms  of  plaints  and  animals  ia  it,  which  have  not 
periabed  in  the  great  circulation  of  nature  \  as  may  be  discovered 
Dom  several  losecls  generated  in  rain  water,  from  the  prevalent  Awc- 
ai0BMisi»  of  plants  therelrr. 

&r  Themue  Broom,     Ttdgar  Erroro,  book  iii.  ch.  zxl. 


'  Bh^tftUkathatbOetpoeeadAmiiiilbglbigayai^ 
Or  Heav*D  horn  neigbbonrbood  lacraaw  allmfi, 
Aaniai,  aad  tha  mumen /htciijieof 

Or  they  tre  got  by  clossa  axcbangliig  vow^ 

Daponmni,    <?!oiiiMffr/j  book  iL  can.  7. 

Yon  have  (hen,  Ood's  calling  for  his  frniti  in  the  tin*  of  harvest, 
lending  his  mowers  into  tba  field,  his  strict  recpiiring  and  earnest  ex- 
pecting the  plentiful!  ismias  of  all  his  care,  tha  growtfaa  and  frueti/y^ 
ing$  of  his  griMO. 

Hammond,    Worht,  vol.  iv.  fol.  471.    Sermon  I. 

.  Ia  sum,  at  lest  we  onght  to  determine  that  kings  are  not  pnmrii- 
tors^  nor  fruchuuriot,  but  ooely  admiaistratonrs ;  aad  since  it  is  so^ 


and  iMftla  of  avaiy  naa'a  private  estate,  or  of  the 


nrY. 

mBQMm 


tbaf  verily  they  can  much  lesse  attribute  to  themselves  the  propriety^ 
.  .  ,  puUieito  wealth 

which  belong  to  evwy  town. 


Prgnne,    TWacAery  aisi  Z>iAogaUg,  S^  put  W,  M,  170* 

If  water  Wtra  of  the  urn  nature /Wfe/aoMt,  It  mast  needs  folt0W|' 
that  it  self  alone,  aud  at  all  times,  shottld  be  aUato  pradoea  Ihtit. 

Hoiiand.    P/utaroh,  M.B\2.' 

Some  experiments  may  be  fitly  enough  called  luoiferousgaadotbiis 
fhtdtferoui. 

Bogle,    fforho,  vol.  iii.  p.  423.     Uoeftbieto  of  Experimental  PhU^ 
oophg, 

AUho'  it  be  the  heat  and  influence  of  the  sun,  which  by  Qod's 
blessing  upon  it,  causeth  the  earth  to  fructify;  yet  it  is  tha  aardi  it 
self  that  bringeth  forth  herba  meet  for  them  by  wnom  it  is  dressed* 
Biohop  Beperidge,     Sermon  103« 

^  Knowing  with  what  superabundant  population  the  first  fructua* 
tion  of  an  advandng  society  is  loaded. 

PoumaU,     On  Aniiguitg,  (1783.)  p.  60. 

'■    ■  So  rich  the  soil, 

So  much  does/hfc/ttotit  moisture  o'ei-aboand. 

/.  Philips,    Cider,  book  \* 
That  part  of  the  caae  which  shoots  up  into  the  fmcHJhaiiem^  it 
cattid  by  planters  its  arrow,  having  been  probably  used  for  thatpor- 
paee  by  tbe  Indians. 

Grainger,    The  Sugar  Cane,  book  i.  (note  v.  170.) 

FEU 'GAL,  "^      Fr.  frugalite  ;  It  Jrugalitit;    Bp. 

Fei/oally,    >frvgalidtid,  from  fhigi,  (see  JFaoc- 

Fruoa'lity.  J  Ti»Y.)  Frugi  is  proprie,  unde  ftm- 
gem  pomia  habere,  nve  quo  fnii  queas,  Vossius.  Aito 
applied  to  one,  vho  waa  fruitful  or  serviceable  to  Um- 
self  or  others,  by  his  thrifl ;  and  thus. 

Thrifty,  husbauding*,  or  careful  of,  his  stores^  tem- 
perate in  the  use  of  them,  economical. 

.The  father  was  more  giueu  to  frugaUige,  and  tha  soana  nape  to 
ryotousnesse.  Arthur  Ootdgng,     Juetine,  fol.  49.' 

CapUine  Timotheus  (having  for  a  time  been  at  a  sober  and /hyoiir 
scholar's  supper,  m  the  Academy  with  Plato)  said  that  tbey  who  sup* 
ped  with  Plato  were  merry,  and  well  appaled  the  next  day  after. 

UoUand.    Plutarch,  fol  &QS. 

He  that  cleaicth  hj  degraef,  Indneetb  a  habft  at /VugaHtg,  and 
gaineth  as  well  upon  his  minde,  as  open  bb  estate. 

Bmoon.    Eaoag2S.    OfEspenee. 
.  New  aiaa  wbicii  ^mrt  often  tnkaa  oat  of  fr«e  fowaes,  eoTenfes,  cod 
proiance^  and  aboaan  to  be  saaators,  brought  in  with  tbem  tbe  fruga* 
litie  which  they  had  vsed  before  in  their  own  bouses. 
'  Grenemag,     raci]tet,feL8l 

But  PIsto  seemed  too  firugallg  politick,  who  allowed  no  larger 
monument  then  would  contain  four  neroick  verses,  and  designed  tho 
most  barren  ground  for  sepulture. 

Sir  Thomae  Brown,     Vm  Burial,  ch.  iii.  p.  14. 
Yet,  Isbouring  well  his  little  spot  of  ground, 
Some  scattering  pot-heariis  here  and  there  he  found  ; 
Which  cultivated  with  his  daily  care 
And  bruu*d  with  vervain  were  h\%^)rugal  fare. 

Drfden.     Ttrgii,     Georgiet,  hook  if . 
lU  nadneos  wiifhigaKtg,  prepares 
A  vast  eicess  of  wealth  for  sqosnd'ring  heirs. 

IRng,    imitation  of  Horace,  Eputle  5.  book  i* 
Tba*  nart  of  the  Shows  [yesiH  Ptoegyrics]  being  fiugaUg  abo» 
lished,  the  employment  of  City  Poet  ceased;  so  that  upon  SattWa 
demise  there  was  no  succeasor  «a  tbM  places 

Pope.    Tke  Dtmdadfhetku 
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FRUGAL.      She  [Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomas]  anerts,  that  Udj  EUtabedi  Dryden, 
— -   '      ifter  her  busbaod't  death,  took  a  small  boose  to  Sherrard-streety  and 
jnurr.     that  she  had  where  withsl  to  Wvt/rtiffaU^  genteel:  which/ according 
to  her  accoant,  was  eighty  pounds  a  year. 

Makme.    The  Life  of  Dryden,  voll  ^,  443. 
SaT«  what  is  now  th*  ambition  of  the  great  P 
Is  It  to  raise  their  Countrv's  sinking  state ; 
Her  load  of  debt  to  ease  by  frugal  care^ 
Her  trade  to  guard|  her  harass*d  poor  to  S))ai«. 

LitiU^n.    To  Mr^  Ghvef. 
I  call  it  her  ill  policy,  for  unless  it  were  rather  owing  to  berexces* 
sive  firHgaiittj  one  can  hardly  help  thinking  she  designed  to  perpe* 
tuatethe  Irish  distractions. 

Uwd.     WorkMy  Tol.  iii.  p.  232.     On,  the  Age  of  ESxabeik* 

FRUGIFEROUS,  loit  frugifer,  from  frux,  frugU, 
firuit,  and  yirre,  to  bear  ;  (see  Fedctify,  ojiU.) 
Bearing  or  bringing  forth,  fntU, 

And  God  said,  behold  I  give  you  evtry  frvgiferoue  herb  which  is 
upon  the  hiot  of  the  earth. 

More,     The  Literal  O^tntia,  cb.  I  fol.  9. 


Fr.  fruict;  It.  frutta;  Sp, 
fruito,  from  the  Lat.  frucius^ 
from  frui.    See  Fbuctipy,  ante. 

To  bear  or  bring  forth  or  pro- 
duce. 

The  noun;  that  which  is 
V  borne  or  produced;  and  thus, 
an  effect  or  consequence,  whether 
a  benefit  or  the  reverse. 

Fruition ;  the  possession,  use 
or  enjoyment,  of  the  fruit;  and, 
generally,  enjoyment. 

Fruiiestere,  (in  Chaucer,)  a 
female  seller  of  fruit   Tyrwhitt. 


FRUIT,  r. 

FeUIT,  71. 
FRt/lTEB, 

Fru'itaoe, 

Fru'iterer, 

Pru'itbby, 

Fnu'lTPUL, 

Pri/itpully, 
Fru'itfulness, 
Frx/ition, 
•  Feu'itive, 
Fru'itless, 
Fru'itlessly, 
Fru'itlbssness, 
Fri/itbe^rer, 

FauflTBEARINO, 

F^ui't-di3h, 

Fruit-garden, 

Fruit-orovb, 

Fruit-invested, 

Fruit-shop, 

Fruit-time, 

Fruit-tree. 

Jo  he  ssjr  Jat  feldcs  were  fol  of  come  echon, 

Al  ye  contreye  fol  of  f rut  whan  he  m^-jt  mest  harm  do, 

He  let  gadeiy  hjs  knyjtes  &  hjs  squyers  al  so. 

/?.  Gtoueetter,  p.  380. 

— — — — •  And  here  with  ich  kcpo 
The/r»/  of  >is  faire  tree. 

Piert  Plouhman,     Fision,  p.  305. 
But  whanne  the  ciba  wu  growid  and  maad^yf,  thaone  the  taris 
apperiden.  ff^iciif    JlfaZ/Aw,  ch.  xiii. 

When  the  blade  was  sproog  vp  and  had  brought  forth  frute,  then 
appeared  the  tares  also.  Bib/e,  Amw  156U 

And  with  hire  finger  a  signe  made  she. 
That  Damian  shuld  climbe  up  on  a  tre 
That  charged  was  with /ruiV,  and  up  he  went. 

Chaucer,     The  Marchantee  TaUy  v.  10085. 
And  right  anon  in  comen  tombesteres 
'  Folis  and  smale,  and  yonge  fruitetteree, 
Singers  with  harpes. 

Id.    TheP«rdoHereeTaie,y,\24l2. 

And  this  nfrmtfiti  penance  ayenst  tho  three  thiriges,  in  which  we 
wnthen  ovr  Lord  Jesu  Christ 

U.    The  Per»ne$  TeUe,  vol.  ii.  p.  284. 

Of  whome  such  iropes  did  springy 

snch  fhdte  began  to  grow. 
Such  issue  did  proceede  as  we 

tbem  by  their  biaonches  know. 
Turhervtle.     l^  the  Death  of  Etixebeth  JrhmuUe, 


And  they  wanne  theyr  stronge  cytits,  and  a  fat  Undc,  and  toke  poa- 
session  of  houses  that  wer  full  of  all  maner  goodes,  welles  dygged  outeu  i 
vyneyardesy  oylegardens,  snd  maoy/hri/yW  trees. 

Bible,  Anno  IS51.    NehenUak. 
This  conntrey  beinge  fhtitefuU  and  aboundante  of  all  thinges  was 
taken  by  the  Scithians,  which  possessinge  parte  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
be  troublous  neighbours  to  them  bothe. 

Brende.    QuintuM  Curtiut,  book  vi.  fol.  140. 
By  welles,  floudes^  ryuers,  and  springes,  are  vnderstande,  the 
belpes,  consolacions,  and  cofortes  of  God,  and  the  fertilitie  and /hitf* 
fulnet  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Esay,  Ixii.  a. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.    Pta/m  36.  note  c 

But  the  place  is  not  so  jonuche  to  be  wondered  at  for  the  frwUf^ 
netie,  as  for  the  colenesse  thereof. 

Arthur  Ooldyng.    Juttine,  foL  138. 
Then  in  this  wreatched  Tale  our  lyef  I  lothed  playoe. 
When  I  beheld  onrfrmtlee  paynes  to  eompasse  pleasare's  vayiie. 

Surrey.     Eccieeiaetee,  ch  ii. 
He  praieth  God  to  giue  him  j*frmtio  of  y*  thing  coiinusliy  which 
he  had  taken  fro  him  but  for  a  certaine  space. 

Caluine.  Foure  Godiye  Sermone,  term.9* 
We  departed  herehence  the  8th  of  June,  and  followed  our  course 
between  West  and  North- West,  vntill  the  4th  of  July :  all  which 
time  we  had  no  night,  but  that  easily,  and  without  any  impediment 
we  bad  when  we  were  so  disposed,  toe  fruition  of  our  boolLes,  and 
other  pleasures  to  passe  away  the  time. 

Hahluyt.     Foyage^it^c.  vol  uutohZS,    M,  Frobither. 
So  we  have  scene  the  kernel  of  a  well  fruited  pUntdegeveraie  into 
that  crab,  or  willow,  which  gave  the  originall  to  his  stock. 

Bati,     Gm/.  vol.  i.  fol.  1300.    Afoiaisa, 
For  that,  which  others  hardly  could  acquire, 

With  loss  of  thousand  liues  and  endlesse  pains;, 
Is  heap'd  on  him  euen  by  their  owne  desire. 
That  thirst  t'  enioy  the/nn/es  of  his  blest  raigoe. 
Stirling,     Written  to  hie  Majesty  at  the  time  of  hi*  Firti  Emtry  into 


TRUIT. 


There  are  sundry  other  ornaments  likewise  belonging  to  the  freew, 
snch  as  encarpa,  festoons,  vad  frutages. 

Evelyn.     Of  Architecta  and  Architecture,  MieceUaneoua  ffritingw, 
p.  396. 

(He  may  as  well  ask)  why  thoa  usest  the  influencies  of  hearen  to 
fruiten  the  earth. 

HaU.    Cont,  vol.  ii.  fol.  280.     The  Beturreetim. 

In  Naples  a  common  fruiterer  hath  raised  such  an  insonectioiv 
that  they  say  above  sixty  men  have  been  slain  already  upon  the  streets 
of  that  city  alone.  Howell.,    Letter  1.  book  iii. 

We  have  forgot  the  artichoke. 
Child.  -^— ^— ^— ^—  No,  sir. 

1  have  ufruicterer,  with  a  cold,  red  nose. 
Like  a  blue  fig,  performs  it. 
Ben  Jomon.    Mcufues,  fol.  3.    Neptune*t  TrimnpL 

But  th*  earth  herself,  of  her  owne  motion, 
Ont  of  her  fruiifuU  bosome  made  to  growe 

Most  daintie  trees,  that,  shooting  up  anon. 
Did  seeme  to  bow  their  bloosming  heads  full  lowe 
For  homage  unto  her,  and  like  a  throne  did  show. 

J^tenter.     Faerie  Queene.    Of  MutabiUlie^  ean.  7» 
.  You  haue  manie  opportunities  to  cut  him  off;  if  yon  will  want  not, 
time  and  place  will  he  fruitfully  offered. 

Shahtpeare.    Lear^  foL  305. 

.    The  ioyes  whereof  and  happy /Hiil^jric/MesSy 

Such  as  ne  saw,  she  gan  him  lay  before. 

And  all,  though  pleasaunt,  yet  she  made  much  more. 

Spenter.     Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  6. 

This  ambassadour  was  sent  for  home  in  post  haste,  before  he  had 
receiued  half  the  noble  entertainment  that  was  prepared  for  bini| 
so  that  bee  bad  but  the /htittoH  of  the  first  banketting  house. 
Fox.    Martyr*,  foL  1134.     TaUk  between  the  Kiny  and  the  FhneA 
AmboMtador,  (1546.) 

Whose  happy  and  heaven-making  company 
Might  I  enjoy  to  Libia's  continent. 
Were  hieetfruithn,9,nd  not  banishment. 

Browne.    Britannia* t  PoMterata^  book  iL  song  5. 

Contemplation,  is  a  fruitive  possession  of  verities,  which  floweim 
the  minde  doth  no  longer  gather  or  collect,  but  rather  bold  in  her 
haiid  ready  made  up  in  nosegays  that  she  is  smelling  to. 

Mfuntayue.    Dfvoute  Euaiee,  Tireat.  21.  voL  L  see.  4» 
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fBUrr.       I  p««»w  the  ioul  f p^ted  wifli  th*  l«i*  d««Dct,  wjwmto  it  [poiw 
p^  gatorie]  an  indulgent  grace,  as  T  have  said,  not  making  (in  some  re- 
spect) any  reckonning  of  it  compared  with  the  impedemental  stein, 
which  intercepU  her /rwViM  love- 

'     JUinmtmgue.    Dtwmit  EtMkt,  Tnat  7.  part  lu  lec.  3. 

Here  also  sprong  thai  goodly  golden /nrif, 
With  which  Acootiua  got  his  louer  trew, 
Whom  he  had  long  time  sought  with/Wii/feaic  aoit. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  hook  ii.  can.  7. 

Since  therefore  after  thls/mi/,  curiosity /rtfiV/et/y  enqnireth,  and 
eonfidence  blindly  determineth,  we  shall  surcease  our  inquisition.^ 
Sir  Thomat  Brown.     Vulgar  Errourt,  book  rii.  ch.  i, 

^t  if  no  marvill  if  those  that  mocke  at  goodnesse^  be  plagued  with 
continualiyV'ioV/fsiiitfSje.  .    .       ._^ 

ffalL     Cont.  vol.  I.  fol.  1D96.  MepMho^eth  and  ZSku 

W«  had  bat  two  [pwwyna]  In  the  hooae^  which  at  that  very  dia- 
tant  time  atood,  as  it  were  in  m/hiii'^ttk, 

Skakqteare.    Metuttre/or  Meatmtf  fol.  65. 

Upott  the  act  of  parilament  that  granted  the  king  the  first  /htH$ 
and  tenths  of  all  apirilnal  prefenaenta,  oommiasiotters  (aa  wM  said) 
wwn  appointed  and  seat  forth  to  ail  parts,  throughout  all  the  dioceaf9» 
to  laka  a  jost  aceonnt  of  ail  the  trae  yeariv  values  of  them. 
.     ,      ,  Sirype.    AfenwriaU.    Henry  Fill.  AnnolS^^ 

Above,  beneath,  aronnd  his  [Tantalus]  hapless  head, 
'  TiAea'olall  kinds  delicious /rut/a^f  spread. 

Pope,    Homer„    Odytsey,  book  xU, 

.  Oft  notwithstanding  all  thy  earn 

1^  help  thy  plants,  when  the  amall/Mirrjr  seems 
Exempt  from  ilU^  aa  oriental  hlaat 
DisaatKua  flies. 

J.  Phi/ipt.     Cider,  book  ii 

These  /irmifui  seeds  within  yoor  mind  they  sow'd ; 
Twas  yoiua  f  improve  the  talent  they  bestow'd. 

JOryden.     Cymon  and  IpMgenia, 

And  these  are  the  words,  which  if  God  wiH  graciously  afford  us  his 
help  and  presence,  we  may  frmtfuliy  entertain  ourselves  with,  upon 
this  sad  eccasioQ  at  this  time.    You  will  find  them  in  John  zi.  16. 
Hwoe,    Fumerai  Sermom  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Batm» 

The  Goddess,  present  at  the  match  she  made. 
So  blens'd  the  bed,  iuch /ntU/uiness  conrey'd, 
That  ere  ten  moons  had  sbarp'ned  either  horn, 
To  crown  their  bliss,  a  lovely  boy  was  bom. 

Dryden,     Ovid.    MetamorpkoBetf}xiokx, 

Tlie  prayer  for  departed  souls  was  changed  frum  what  it  had  been 
It  was  formerly  in  these  words :  ye  shall  pray  for  the  souls  that  be 
departed,  abiding  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God,  that  it  may  please  him, 
the  rather  at  the  contemplation  of  our  prayers  to  grant  them  the 
fhtition  of  hia  preaciencoL 

Bumei.    Hiti&ry  of  the  Refin  motion,  ( 1 547.) 

He  drew  his  mighty  fregates  all  before, 

On  which  the  foe  his/VanV/car  force  employes : 
His  weak  ones  deep  into  his  reer  he  bore. 
Remote  from  guns,  as  sick  men  are  from  noise. 

Dryden.    4nntu  Afirabilu,  at.  91, 
Walking  they  talk*d,  ^nd  frtUtiesoiy  divin'd 
What  friend  the  Priestess,  by  those  words*  deaign'd. 

Id,     Firyii.    JEneU,  book  vi« 

Bid  Dolius  quick  attend^  the  faithful  slave 
Whom  to  my  nuptial  train  Icarins  gave, 
To  tend  the.^>Mlr-yrovet. 

PopK    Homer*    Odyeoey,  book  iv. 

We  heartily  wish  you  well ;  wish  to  see  you  reap  the/HnV  of  your 
virtue,  and  to  live  in  a  republic,  that  may  give  you  the  opportunity 
Dot  only  to  revive,  bat  to  increase  the  honor  and  memory  of  the  two 
Boble  fiuniliea  from  which  you  descend. 

Middttton,    lifo  of  CVcero,  vol.  iii.  p.  ft.  sec  9. 

Now  loaded  trees  resign  their  annual  store, ' 
And  on  the  ground  the  mellow /nit/4^tf  pour. 

Beattie.    PastortU  7. 

We  cnrse  not  vrine ;  the  vile  excess  we  blame, 
lion/htH/^  than  th*  accumnlated  board. 
Of  pain  and  misery. 

Amutrony,    The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  book  il 

•    Sandrart.aMa,  that  it  ia  ineredible  what  a  quantity  of  drawings  of 
ihis  ouister  Lord  Arundel  had  collected',  and  surprizing,  tbe/rui^/W/- 


neto  dt  Holbein's  inveation,  his  quickness  of  execution  and.  industry 
in  performing  so  much. 

Wvdpote.    Aneedotea  ofPakttiny,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

Besire  then  gave  the  glugs  [of  the  bottle]  their  sweetness,  for 
Sganarelte  was  in  a  atate  of  de»re,  not  otfirmtion,  when  he  solaced  ^ 
hUnaelf  with  their  music,  the  liquor  having  not  yet  entred  his  lipa. 
Search,    light  of  Naiure^  vol.  L  paK  i.  ch«  vi« 

Revolving  aaasoas,>Vtii//s«  asthey  pai^ 
See  it  an  uniuform'd  and  idle  mass ; 
Without  a  soil  (*  invite  the  tiller's  care, 
Or  blade,  that  might  redeem  it  from  despair. 

Onopef.    Heron9m% 

One  can  scarcely  read  such  accounts,  as  these,  without  oondemn- 
iag  the  vain  efforts  of  dying  Patriotism,  which  laboured  u^  fntUletaly^ 
may  one  not  almost  say,  so  weakly  ?  to  protract  the  liberty  of  such 
People. 
Hurd.     Worhi  vol.  i.  p.  331.    Notes  to  the  Epistle  to  Augustus. 

The  similar  instances,  proposed  for  their  [men's]  examinatbn,  show 
as  well  the  absurdity  of  their  complaints  against  order,  as  the  fruit'^ 
lessness  of  their  enquiriea  into  the  arcana  of  the  Oodheul. 

IFarUirton,    A  Commentary  on  Mr,  Popt^s  Ess&y  on  Mam, 

For  Sir  William  [Temple]  it  is  just  to  obaerve,  that  h'ta  ideas  cen- 
tred io  tLfhttt-garden. 

WalpoU.    Antedotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  p.  272. 

..    .   I  ■  ■  While  every  bird 

Of  tuneful  note  his  gay  or  plaintive  song 
Blends  with  the  warble  of  meandring  streams. 
Which  o'er  tlieir  pebbled  channels  murm*ring  lave 
The  fruit'invested  hills  that  rise  around. 

Glover.     The  Progress  ofCommerce, 

In  the  moral,  as  in  the  natural  world,  many  trees,  afler  all  posst* 
hie  pains  have  been  taken  about  them,  fail  in  AtoZ-ftme. 

Home,     fVorks,  vol.  i.  p.  370.    Essays  and  Thoughts. 

Stout  Talbot  there  shall  ply  with  hackney  chair, 
Aad  patriot  Betty  fix  her>^i^-fAo|>  there. 

Mason.    An  Heroic  Epistle, 

A  parent  bird,  in  plaintive  mood, 

On  yonder /rMi/-/rcesuag, 
And  still  the  pendant  nest  she  view'd. 

That  held  her  callow  young. 

Ommngham.    DeHa.    A  PastoraL 

PRUIklENT,")      Minshew  says,  Fnimentie^  pottage 
Fru'mentry.  J  made  of  wheat     Fr.  frmmentee; 

Sp.fnimentada;  LvLtfirumentrnm,  2Lfrumenio,oi ^\ch 

it  is  made. 

An  honourable  fecst  in  the  great  halle  of  Westmynster  waa  kepte, 
where  the  kyiige  syttynge  in  his  estate,  was  aerayd  with  iii.  coarsya, 
as  herevnder  ensuyth.    Fnment  with  venysoo,  &c. 

Fahyan,  vol.  ii.  Atmo  1530. 

In  Fraunce  and  Spatne,  broers  steep  their  whea^  or  fhmeni  m 
water,  and  mash  it  for  their  drinke  of  divers  sorts. 

Holland.    P/im>,  voL  i.  foU  560. 

And  say  that  the  ground  be  not  altogether  so  fat,  yet  it  may  be 
ordered  ao,  that  it  be  ever  bearing  by  turns  in  this  sort,  that  after  the 
frumentie  or  spike  com  be  taken  off,  there  be  pulse  sowed  threO 
times,  one  after  another.  M.    i*.  foL  682. 

The  fifth  book  is  of  pease-porridge ;  under  which  are  included 
Jftrumetary,  water  gruel,  &c  '        .      « 

•^  King.    Art  of  Cookery,  Ut  9. 

Pliny  has  a  few  ternaries  respecting  Frumbntib,  arf 
Holland  translates -^foco,  which  appears  to  be  indif- 
ferently taken  for  flour  of  zea.  Spelt,  and  the  same 
mixture  which  we  name  Furmetry.  In  xviii.  11  (§  29, 
^ardouin)  it  is  the  first  of  these.  In  xxii.  25  (61) 
it  is  the  second.  In  this  last  named  passage,  Pliny 
says  it  is  of  Roman  invention,  and  not  long  since 
devised;  taken  up,  probably,  in  the  days  ofPompey* 
"  That  it  is  a  soveraigne  and  most  holesome  thing  no 
man  verely  maketh  doubt  or  question :  whether  it  be 
washed  and  so  given  in  honied  water,  or  whether  it 
bee  sodden  and  so  used  in  a  thin  supping,  or  boiled 
higher  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  gruell  or  pottage. 


FRUIT. 

FRU- 
MENTIE. 
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Notwithstanding  this  high  character  he  appears  a  little 
after  to  prefer  a  similar  Greek  remedy.   "  Hippocrates^ 
the  fiunous  Physician,  hath  made  one  entire  Booke  in 
the  praise  of  P/iaana,  which  is  a  groat  made  of  Barley; 
but  an  the  vertues  and  properties  thereof  are  now  attri*' 
buted  unto  our  Fmmentie  Alieat  and  that  goeth  away 
with  all  the  cammendation.     And  yet  a  man  may  see 
how  much  more  harmeless  it  is  than  Alica?*  (66.) 
The  receipt  for  it  is  as  follows :  "  Take  three  cyaths  of 
the  said  Fromentie,  (i.  e,  of  the  flour,)  seeth  it  in  a 
sextar  of  fiiire  water  over  a  soft  fire  gently,  until  by 
Ihtie  ami  little  all  the  water  bee  consumed :   now  after 
this  imbibition,  when  that  the  Frumentie  hath  thus 
drunke  up  all  the  water,  there  must  be  added  thereto 
a  sextar  of  Ewe's  milk,  or  Goat's  milk,  and  in  the  end 
a  Utile  honey.     This  the  patient  is  to  take  for  certain 
daies  together.     And,  In  truth,  such  a  broth  or  supping 
is  this,  as  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  more  soveraigne 
Mstorativelorall  coUiquattons  and  consumptions  what- 
soever, nor  that  will  sooner  set  upon  their  feet  againe 
those  who  be  farre  gone  and  spent  that  way." 

Furmetry  was  known  in  the  middle  Ages  as  Fromen^ria. 
In  the  account  of  Archbi^op  Warham's  Inthronization, 
(Lelands  Co/?ccteiMJfl,  vi.)  20  Henry  VII.  a.  d.  1504, 
the  first  dish  served  at  the  primus  cursus  of  my  Lord's 
table  in  the  Great  Hall  was  "Frumentie  ryall  and 
Mammosie  to  potage." 

In  the  Northern  Counties  of  England  Furmetry 
used  to  be,  and  perhaps  may  be  still,  a  stated  dish  on 
Christmas  Eve  and  Mothering  Sunday,  i.  e.  Midlent 
Sunday,  so  called  from  the  Epistle  appointed  for  it  in 
our  Church  Service,  Gal.  iv.  21,  Jerusalem  Mater 
omnium;  or,  as  Bailey  has  explained  it  in  his  Diction- 
ary,  because  on  that  Sunday  persons  were  accustomed 
to  visit  their  Mother  Church,  and  make  offerings  on  its 
High  altar.  This  dish  was  made  of  wheat  kreed,  u  e. 
boiled  plump  and  soft;  these  grains  were  afterwards 
boiled  in  milk,  spiced,  and  sweetened* 

From  the  Preface  to  Dr.  King^s  Burlesque  Poem 
TheFurmetary,  we  learn  that  in  Charles  II.'s  time  Fur- 
metry was  sold  for  breakfast,  much  as  Saloop  is  now, 
in  the  streets  of  London.  *'  There  have  not  been 
wanting  persons  in  all  Ages  that  have  shown  a  true 
love  for  their  Country,  and  the  proper  diet  of  it,  as 
Water  Grnel,  Milk  Porridge,  Rice  Milk,  and  ei^ecially 
Furmetry  both  with  Plums  and  Without  To  this  end 
several  worthy  persons  have  encouraged  the  eating 
such  wholesome  diet  in  a  morning :  and  that  the  Poor 
may  be  provided,  they  have  desired  several  matrons  to 
stand  at  Smithfield  Bars,  LeadenhalUmarket,  Stocks- 
market,  and  divers  other  noted  places  in  the  City, 
especially  at  Fleet  ditch,  there  to  dispense  Furmetry  to 
labouring  people  and  the  Poor  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
three  balance  and  twopence  a  dish,  which  is  not 
dear,  the  plums  being  considered.  The  places  are 
generally  stiled  Furmetaries,  because  that  food  has  got 
the  general  esteem  ;  but  that  at  Fleet  ditch  I  take  to 
be  one  of  the  most  remarkable.*' 

FRUMP,  ik\  The  Etymology  of  this  word,  so 
FauMP,  TL  J  common  among  our  elder  Writers, 
must  be  considered  as  uncertain.  Skinner  transcribes 
fipom  Minshew,  who  derives  from  the  Ger.  krumb^ 
crooked ;  or  firom  crumpeUn  or  runipelenj  to  turn  up 
the  nose,  as  those  use  who  scoff  or  deride.  In  his 
8d  edition,  Minshew  decides  for  the  latter.  The  Ger. 
knmmh  crooked ;  krumpen^  to  crook,  to  contract,  to 
wrinkle,  is  cognate  with  the  English  crumple.    Frump^ 


whatever  may  have  been  Its  origin,  and/nmmoM,  me 
probably  connected.  ^^ 

To  mock,  to  jibe,  io  flout,  to  scoff. 

U  appearetk  ib«t  they  which  vtterly  can  b*  pleanaoL  and  when 
time  serueth  can  giue  a  merie  answere,  or  vse  a  nipping  Uunt,  shaU 
be  able  to  abashe  a  right  worthic  man,  and  make  him  at  hia  wittea 
cndc,  thwagh  the  aodaine  quiche,  and  vnlooked/riwipe  giaeo. 

mison,  TAeArtec/Ilhetonque,{o{,}37. 
'  They  are  all  bogolera  in  coparison  of  you,  &  I  think  the  best  of 
them  may  thank  you  for  all  that  he  hath  :  but  yet,  air,  your  ounliur 
was  such  that  you  brought  a  shiUing  to  ninepence,  nay  to  sixepencS 
and  a  groat  to  twopence,— and  so  gaue  him  a  /rumpe  eaen  to  h» 
face,  because  he  sawc  him  so  foolish.  Jd,    i».  fol.  186. 

Cassiua  Ch»t«a,  Tribune  of  the  Pretorian  Cohort,  took  upon  Mm 
to  play  the  first  part  of  this  action  :  even  hee,  who  being  now  farre 
slept  in  yeeres,  Caios  was  wont  to  frump  and  float  m  krioitf  <ip»ro> 
brious  termes  as  a  wanton  and  effsmtnate  peison. 

H^Utmd.     SuetomkUf  foL  149.     Caha  Cmar  CaHg^im. 

Th©se  n»«7«»]  1  mewie,  who  baring  broken  loose  oner  ootne 
from  the  grammer  schoole,  run  to  and  fro  in  all  oomers  stndying  far 
sooffes^  and/rMMgMffg-  flouts,  not  ibr  meet  pleas  tn  heipe  nny  onws^ 
Id,    AmmUttuu,  fol.  386.    raleHiitwmm  amd  r^km 

Whereat  aH  about  the  King  were  mightily  offended,  and  thought 
it  was  too  broad  t  jest  and  fhmpe  intollerabla 

UU    iVitteroA,ibL103. 

Re  [Fabins  Maximus]  nothing  at  all  regarding  such  words,  per- 
sisted stin  continually  in  his  designes  and  eouneels  partkular  to 
himself,  saying  thus  to  his  friends,  that  he  who  wodd  not  abide  a 
scoffe,  but  feared  frumpa  and  reviling  wordi^  was  n  gieatcr  coward 
then,  he  who  fled  before  his  enemy.  JdL    A.  foL  3S3. 

And  from  the  most  of  them  the  Embassadors  were  dismissed  and 
sent  away,  with  this  yVimipe  and  demand,  whether  they  iud  set  np  a 
sanctaarie  or  lawlesse  place  for  women  to?  For  that  were  alone, 
and  a  fit  marri^e  indeed  to  sort  together.         Id,    Uvim,  foL  8. 

By  how  much  I  saw  them  taking  little  thought  of  their  own  ia- 
juricB,  I  must  confess  I  took  it  as  my  part  the  less  to  endue  that  mf 


lump. 

FRUS- 
TRATE 


respected  friends,   through  their  own  unnecessary  petieoee,  eh 
lie  thus  at  the  mercy  of  a  coy  flurting  stile ;  to  be  giroed  with/nan^ 
and  curtail  gibes,  by  one  who  makes  sentences  by  the  statute,  as  if 
all  above  three  inches  long  were  confiscate. 
Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smectymmau.    Prote  Workt,  vol.  i.  p.  105. 

FRUSH.  As  the  "  Fr.  frotster  ;  to  crash,  burst  or 
break  in  pieces ;  also,  to  crush,  quash,  bruise ;  also,  \o 
dash,  knock  or  clatter  together."  Cotgnnre.  See 
PaoiSE.  The  Fr.  froisser  is  by  Caseneore  derived 
from  freasus^  the  past  part,  of frenderey  to  bruise;  and 
by  Menage,  with  less  plausibility,  from  frttngere,  to 
break. 

And  consequently  all  those,  that  they  encoutred,  at  that  the  fdrsCe 
charge,  they  firnwhed  or  sonke  them,  witli  anche  stfcqgthe,  that  they 
gaue  not  the  ennemys  leasure  to  byne  themselfe  agayne  togither. 

AtoAk.    Thmef^dvt.UA.eiS. 

He  shewed  also  to  the  abouenamed  Albertus,  and  many  other 
credible  persones,  that  the  Quene  of  Heaoen  eame  to  bym  that  night 
with  a  maruelouse  fragrant  odour,  refreshing  all  his  mebrrs  that  were 
braised  and  fituked  with  that  feoer,  and  promised  hym,  that  be  sboald 
not  vlterly  dye. 

Sir  Thomat  Afore.     Worker,  foL  d.     The  Zjife  ofJokm  Fkn. 

Who,  lying  all  to  frmukfd  tbu^ 
The  Sonne  of  Jevc  did  bring 
His  cruell  iades,  that  soone  deuoure 
Their  more  than  cruell  king. 

Warner,    Alhiotit  Enj^land,  book  ti.ch.siL 
I  like  thy  I 


He  frmk  it,  and  vnlocke  the  riaels  ally 
But  He  be  naister  of  it. 

Shakepecare.     Troyfiu  and  Cremda,  fol.  104 


PRU'STRATE,  v. 

Fru'strate,  adj, 
Frusta^nbous, 
Fau'sTRi^TiNo,  n. 
Frustra'tion, 
Fri/stratort. 
grave. 


Fr.frustrer;  hsLLfruslrare^ 
from  fruUra^  which  Vossius 
thinks  is  from  frcmdare^  gviff 
quod  frustm  mt^  fraodat  (2e»« 
derium  (fm^  qui  id  faoii. — 
FrmtrvOory  it  nwd  b^  Oot- 
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fRDS*       To  Asappoint,  to  raider  fipttitiew,  to  aToid  or  annuls 
TRATEi  to  deceive^  defraud,  balk  or  beguile,— the  hopes  or  ex.- 
^•v*^  pfctations. 

And  for  a  counterfayte  and  a  falie  glory ;  tIttT  fimtrate  and  d^ 
trntik  theMMliMs  of  that  bloMod  rewardo,  wfaicha  God  «o«ld  kau« 
ftuen  them,  yf  they  had  offered  in  hia  sight  the  pure  and  sincere 
oblacioa  of  their  prayers.  UdaU,    Matthew,  ch.  xxvi. 

And  the  peynes  before  taken  with  the  time  therein  spent*,  is 
^Unij /rmtraie, 

Sir  Thomm  E/yoL    The  Qovenwur,  book  iii.  ch.  z. 

It  is  manifestly  prouided,  that  the  merchant:*  of  the  Hans  towns, 
Tnder  the  colour  of  their  priuQedges  in  England,  shall  not  vpon 
paine  of  the  perpetuall  /ntUrainm  and  revocation  of  the  fbresayd 
prtoiledges  reoeina  any  atnager  of  my  other  towne  in  their  libcrtice, 
ij  whom  the  King'a  cwetsm  may  in  toy  soK  be  wilhholden  or 
diminished. 
HaUuyt.  Voyage, 
AnAoMUuior, 


Sfc.  ToL  i.  p.  175.     Benry  IK     Prumon 


For  which  attempt,  (though  it  were  Jirmtrated 

By  their  recorW  who  were  got  again) 
Anmarie  (now  Dnke  of  York)  is  challenged 

By  hii  own  sister  to  have  bud  that  tr»ui. 

Darnel.    BiUerg  of  ike  Civil  Wan,  book  iv, 

-  But  some  God  hath  filPd 


Our  fruUroie  sayles ;  defeating  what  we  wiU'd. 

CAapjfum.    ifymi  to  J  folk. 


>  Tis  your  rare  temper 

So  wins  upon  me,  that  I  would  not  live 

(If  that  by  honest  arts  I  can  prevent  it) 

To  see  your  hopes  made  fhairafe, 

Mauingtr,    The  Orted  Vmko  of  Fhmtw&i  net  iii.  sc.  1. 

It  was  Ood's  great  design  to  advance  grace,  and  therefore  he  calls 
their  stepping  aside  from  the  doctrine  thereof,  a  frtutrating  of  the 
gn^^  of  God.  Gal.  ii.  ult.  which  men  do  by  mingling  any  thing  with 
it;  it  is  a  fhntratiHg  of  the  grace  of  God,  because  it  fruetrateth 
tb«  great  design  of  God,  far  to  fruttrute  is  to  mske  roid  a  design. 
GoodWm.     Works,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  foK  205. 

Tliou^h  at  first  the  eye  preconceiv'd  the  way  (over  a  plain)  shorter, 
because  it  was  undivided,  vet  if  upon  this  supposition,  an  opmion 
possesse  the  imagination  of  a  farre  shorter  space  of  ground  than  it 
proves  to  be,  the  frmirmtiMg^  of  that  vaine  conceit  makes  it  seem 
l«Bg«r  than  the  truth. 

Bacon.    Oi  Z<amM0r»  ^  G. /fSilt,  book  vi.  foL  298. 

He  breaks  off  the  whoTe  session,  and  dismisses  them  and  thetr 
grievances  with  scorn  and  ftuslrmtion, 

Milton.    Ah  Antwer  to  Eikcn  BoMtlihi, 

Besides,  the  fruitless,  yrtfWaneoict  vanity  of  such  an  essay  f  for 
bring  all  the  force  of  rhcforick  in  the  world  ;  yet  vice  never  can  be 
praised  into  virtue,  a  roUen  thbg  cannot  be  painted  sound. 

South.    Sermom,  voL  viii.  p.  190« 

Bat  If  subscribers  may  take  the  liberty  of  afifixing  their  own  ^. 
to  the  public  forms,  in  contradiction  to  the  known  sense  of  the  _ 
posers,  an  those  ends  are  liable  to  be  miserably  defeated  and  fm- 

IVtUertamd.    IToryb,  vol.  u.  p.  889. 
.  iion  Considered, 

The  Trojan  warrior,  toucb'd  with  timely  fear, 
On  the  rais'd  orb  to  distance  bore  the  spear : 
The  Greek,  retrcatino^,  mourn'd  \i\%fruatrate  blow, 
And  cnm'd  the  tfeacheious  lance  that  spar'd  a  foe: 

Pope.    Homer.    JHad,  book  xSL 

As  exhortation  is  not  fruttraie,  if  a  man  be  but  able  to  come  up 
to  it  partiaHy,  though  not  entirely  and  perfectly. 

Smuh,    Senmmt,  vol.  viu  p.  98. 

Surely  the  fmttration  of  their  hopes,  and  the  huge  contrariety 
of  tnese  things  to  their  beloved  pre-convinced  notions,  could  not  hut 
enrage  them  to  the  greatest  disdain  and  rejection  of  bis  person  and 
docdiM  Imaginabb.  Id,    Jb.  vol.  iii.  p.  317. 

In  short  aU./h»«ra/iMS  in  the  fnit  mays  of  a  vkmns  cornn.  is 
a  Daulk  to  the  confidence  of  the  bold  undertaker. 

Id.    /}.  ToL  iv,  p.  149. 

And  if  0ed  ghe*  not  wpeeting  gmee,  there  wHI  be  an  hard 
beer^and  a  Cry  ey^  maugre  all  thepoor  frmtametmo  endeavours  of 
""•  U.    ill  voL  in  p.  190. 


The  Cote  of  Aritm  Subter^ 


The  eonstnint  which  their  pretence  [the  u»d]  will  impose,  and 
the  aversion  which  their  manners  will  create,  it  the  one  be  constantly 
awful,  and  the  other  severe^  tend  to  fnutraie  the  efiect  of  all  their 
«iadom.  Blair.    Strmwa,  vol.  I  p.  240. 

la  it  to  be  inppoaed,  that  he  should  disappoint  hia  ereatures,  and 
frustraie  these  very  desires  [of  inmortality]  which  he  himself 
implanted. 

BeaiHe.    Ifofo/ JSelMor,  tdL  i.  p.  319.    Appendir. 

By  asking,  '*  How  long,  Lord?  wilt  thou  be  angiy  for  ever?^ 
'she  tacitly  pteadeth  his  promise  not  to  be  so  ;  she  nrgeth  the  short* 
iiess  of  man's  life  here  below,  the  universality  of  the  faUl  sentence, 
the  impossibility  of  avoiding  death,  and,  if  nothing  farUier  was  to 
happen,  the  fmttration  of  the  divine  counsels  concerning  man. 

Home.     Worit,  vol.  iii.  p.  126.    Poahn  39. 

FRUnCANT,  JjBLt.fruticani,  from  Jhihx,frutici$, 
fruit. 
Beariog  fruity  fruiting. 

These  we  shall  divide  into  the  greater  or  more  cedoons,  fmtieanif 
or  ahmbby.  Evelyn.    Introduction,  sec  3. 

FRY,  V.        ^     Fr.frire;  Ii.  fiiggere;  S^.freyer; 

Fry,  S-Lat.  frig-ere^  from  the  Gr.  0/iv7-€«v, 

Fry'ino-pan.  J  which  Vossius  considers  to  be  formed 
from  the  sound. 

To  dry,  to  parch,  to  heat ;— ^ipplied  to  a  particular 
mode  of  dressing  or  cooking  victuals. 

Bote  hit  be  freesch  fleesch  o>r  fi^sch.  fried  o>r  ^bake. 

Piers  Plouhman,     Vision,  p.  145» 

But  certainly  I  made  folk  awiche  chere  ; 
That  in  his  owen  grese  I  made  him/rie 
For  anger,  and  for  very  jelousie. 

Chaucer.    The  Wif  of  BaAu  Prohfm,  v.  6069. 

tie  that  wyll  nodes  eat  (hem  [gourdes]  must  boyle  them,  roste 
them^  or  frye  them. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.     The  Castel  $fHelth,  book  ii. 

And  Mathathiah  one  of  the  Leuites,  the  eldest  sone  of  Selnni :  the 
'Corathite,  had  the  ouersight  of  the  thinges  that  were  baken  in  the 
f)rying^pan.  Bible,  Anno  1551.     1  Chronicles,  ch.  ix. 

For  stin  I  spurred  up  his  untam'd  desire. 
Then  sitting  in  the  charriot  of  the  sun  ; 
■Mv  blandishments  were  fewel  to  that  fire 
Wherein  he /ryV. 

Drayton.    The  Lef^end  of  Pierce  Gaioeaon. 
His  stoutness  hid  such  torments  longi 

As  els  could  none  abyde, 
Yea  till  the  baine  his  bowels  and 
H!a  very  marrow  fryde. 

Warner.    AMotfa  Xnytand,  book  liL  eh.  xiii. 
Sals.  Hiis  came  from 

The  Indies,  and  eats  five  crowns  a  day  in  fry, 
Ox-liveis,  and  brown  paate. 

Jlt^ne.    The  CUy  Match,  act  iii.  ee^  1. 

Continaal  burning  yet  no  fire  or  fiiel, 
Chill  icy  frosts  in  midst  of  summers y^iVy^ 

A  hell  most  pleasing,  and  a  heaven  most  cruel, 
A  death  still  living,  and  a  life  still  dying. 

P.  Fletcher.    Miscellaneous.     Contemnenli, 

.-    Bay.  What's  he  that  looks  so  smirkly, 

A  flounder  in  a  frying-pan,  still  skipping. 

Ford.     The  Swi*s  Darlis^,  suA  ii.  sc.  1. 

Perhaps  no  salt  is  thrown  about  the  dish, 
Or  no  fried  parsley  scattered  on  the  fish. 
Shall  f  in  passion  from  my  dinner  flv, 
Aad  hepes  of  pardon  to  my  eook  deny. 

Xing'.     The  Art  of  Cookery. 

Our  gudgeons,  taking  opportnvtv  of  jmnpiog  after  they  are  ilow- 
.  ered,  give  occasion  to  the  admirable  remark  of  some  fMrsons'  foliy^ 
when^  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  frying-pan,  they  leap  into  the  firf . 

Id.    lb. 
At  the  top  a  fried  liver  and  bacon  was  seen. 
At  the  bottom  was  tripe  in  a  swinging  tureen. 

(Mdemith.    The  Basusch  of  Venison, 

Pry,  Pr.  fray,  the  spami  of  fish ;  fraytr,  to  rub ; 
"also,  to  spawn  as  fishes.    Menage,  from  fricbu,  tguia 
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pUce$  affiictu  coeunt     Skinner,  from  the  Dan.  JraadCf 
9pufna^  froth.    Applied  to 

A  numerous  progeny  or  race,  or  offspring ;  a  swaim 
(particularly  of  small  young  fishes.) 

From  which  attenpU  a  flood  of  mi«chieie  flowes. 
An  heape  of  hurtes,  a/rie  of  foule  decaies, 
A  flocka  of  foarfet,  and  tbnUt  a  thousand  waies. 

Mirrour  for  Magistratet,  ibl.  56. 
For  the  Romanes  had  ever  the  commons  of  Rome ;  they  had  al- 

*  waves  the  youth  of  Latium  readie  at  hand ;  who  stUl  increas'd  more 
[  and  more  the  new  /tie,  and  daily  grew  in  number  to  make  suppliei 

*  ft  to  repair  and  furnish  out  so  many  armies  that  were  defeated. 

HoUand,    jAviiu,fol7lh 

What  a/y  of  fools  is  here  ?    I  see  'tis  tretiOD  to  understand  in 
this  honse. 

BeoHmoni  and  PMdker,    The  Coronation,  act  L  sc.  1. 

I  am  Text,  vext  to  the  soul,  will  rid  my  house  of  this  unehristen*d 
JlTjf,  and  never  ope  my  doors  again. 

Jd,    The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  act  iii.  sc  1. 
Be  still  in  gravest  company :  and  flye 
The  wanton  rabble  of  the  youngest  /rytf. ' 
F.  Beanmont.     The  Remedk  of  Looe,     The  Concituimu 
So  close  behind  some  promontory  lie 

The  huge  Leviathans  t*  attend' their  prey 
And  give  no  chase,  but  swallow  in  the/ne, 
Which  through  their  gaping  jaws  mistake  the  way. 

Dryden.    Annus  MiraJbiiia,  st  203. 
What  their  [the  herrings]  food  is  near  the  pole,  we  are  not  yet 
inSnrmed,  but  in  our  seas  they  feed  much  on  the  ooiscus  marinus,  a 
crustaceous  insect,  and  sometimes  on  their  own,^. 

Pennani,    Zoology.     The  CMnmon  Herring, 
His  [Johnson]  the  true  fire,  where  creep  the  wilting /ry 
To  warm  themselves,  and  light  their  rush-lights  by. 

JJogd.    EpieiU  to  C.  ChurckUL 

FUB,  V,    '\      See  to  Fob,  anU,     A  fuh  orfubsj  is, 
FuB,  n.       >  perhaps,  one  fuhhed  or  fobbed,  cheated 
Fi/bbsrt.  j  or  gulled ;  and  thus  applied  to  a  fat, 
diub-headed  person. 

Mkb.  You  should  not  make  a  laughing  stock,  good  brother, 
Of  one  that  wrongs  you  not ;  I  do  profess 
1  won*t  be  fybh'd,  ensure  yoursclt. 

Cartwright.    The  Ordinarg,  act  iv.  sc.  4. 
Taoi  Why  doll,  why  doll,  I  say :  my  letter /«&'</  too, 
An«l  no  access  without  I  mend  my  manners. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,    Moneiewr  Thomat,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 
That  same  foule  deformed  /ule. 

Rob  and  a  Great  Cad,  (16 14.)  ep.  44. 
Kal.  O  bo;  but  dream  the  most  fantastical, 
O  heaven !  0/ubhery,  fuhberg, 

Martton.     The  Matcontent,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

FU'CATE,!      Lat.  fucare,  fuaOum,   to  stain  or 
Fi/cufl.       J  tinge  with  a  colour  or  dye. 

For  in  vertue  may  be  nothing  fucate  or  counterfayte. 

^•>  Thomat  E/yot.     ^e  Govemonr,  book  lii..  ch.  iv, 

How  do  llooke  to-day? 

EuB.  Excellent,  cleer,  beleeve  it.    This  same  /ncact 


Was  weU  lay'd  on. 


BenJonaon. 

She,  and  I  now. 


S^anuif  act  it. 


F.  coccinea,  the  elegant  scarlet  Fuchsia,  is  a  native  of  FUCHSIA. 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  :  it  is       — 
sufficiently  hardy  to  resist  the  frosts  of  Inland,  with  ^^'"^ 
very  slight  protection.  ^"^'V*^ 

fUCUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Crypiogar 
fnia^  natural  order  Alga,  Generic  character :  seeds 
produced  in  clustered  tubercles,  which  burst  at  their 
summits. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  greater  number  of 
those  plants  called  Seaweeds,  growing  always  under 
water;  nearly  one  hundred  species  have  been  dis- 
covered on  the  shores  of  England ;  their  forms  are 
exceedingly  various  ;  they  probably  afibrd  food  and 
shelter  to  fishes  and  other  marine  animals;  some 
species  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea  coast* 
especially  in  Ireland  and  Scotland;  they  all  afibrd 
excellent  manure;  when  burnt,  they  produce  those 
ashes  containing  alkali,  called  Kelp. 

FUDDLE.  StilL  a  common  word  in  the  Northern 
parts  of  England.  Skinner  observes,  that  the  Scotch 
use  full,  and  the  Ger.  voU,  pro  ^nio,  for  dnmk ;  and 
that  hence  Judle  may  be  formed  by  the  inseition  of  the 
letter  d;  and  tlms  mean, 

To  fill,  sc,  with  strong  drink,  to  intoxicate. 


Are  on  a  proiect,  for  the  fact,  and  venting 
Of  a  new  kinde  of  faeut  (paint,  for  ladies) 
To  serve  the  kiogdome. 

Id,     The  Devii  it  an  Am,  act  liL  sc.  4. 
Tliey  make  fukee  to  paint  and  embellish  the  eye-browes. 

Holland.     Plinie,  vol.  ii.  p.  163. 

FUCHSIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Octan- 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  OnagrtB,  Generic 
'character:  calyx  funnel-shaped,  coloured,  superior, 
deciduous ;  corolla,  petals  four,  seated  in  the  mouth  of 
the  calyx,  and  alternating  with  its  segments  ;  nectaries 
glandiilar^  eight-furrowed;  stigma  four-angled,  four- 
celled,  cells  many-seeded,  fiowers  pendulous. 

Twelve  species,  all  natives  of  South  America.— 


Host.  That  note's  enough,  he's  roine^  Y\i  fuddle  him 
Or  lye  *ith  the  suda. 
Beawmnd  and  Fletcher. 


4. 


The  Captain,  act  ilk.  se< 

Full  brimmers  to  their  fkddled  noses  thrast. 

Dryden.    Juvenal.    Satire  6, 

Warm*d  by  two  Oods  at  once,  they  drink  and  write 
Rhyme  all  the  day,  and  fuddle  all  the  night 

Pitt.    Horace,  book  iL  epis.  19. 

Bat  earnest  brimming  bowls 

Lave  every  soul,  the  table  floating  round. 
And  pavement,  faithless  to  the  fuddled  foot 

ThotMon.    Autumn, 
FUDGE.    Perhaps  from  fovgh  or  faugh,  q.  v.  and 
used  as  equivalent  to — ^bamboozle,  humbug. 

But  previously  I  should  have  mentioned  the  very  impolite  beha* 
vbur  of  Mr.  Burchell,  who,  during  this  discourse,  sate  with  his  fuea 
.turned  to  the  fire,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  every  sentence  would  cry 
out  fudge,  an  expression  which  displeased  us  all,  and  in  some  meam* 
damped  the  rising  spirit  of  the  conversation. 

Goldemith.     TheriearafWakefkiL 

FUEL,  see  Fewel. 
FUELLEMORTE,  see  FsutLLEUOET. 
FU'GITIVE,n.  -\     Yx.fugiUf;  It  and  Sp./^^ 
Fi/GiTrvE,  adj.       \tivo  ;  Lat.  fugitivus,  from  fug- 
Fu^GiTivENESS,      fcTc;  Gr.  ^ci/^-eii',  to  fly.     The 
Fi/oACY,  >noun  is, 

Fuoa'cious,  i      One  who  can  or  may  fly :  ap- 

Fuga'ciousness,    1  plied  to   one  who  does  fly; 


Fuga'city. 


i      One  wl 
s,    I  plied  to 
^runaway. 


The  adjective,  able  to  fly ;  volatile,  fleeting. 

But  when  Alexander  was  come  to  Taba,  wbiche  is  thn  ehiefe  citin 
of  Paratacen,  it  was  there  shewed  hym  by  fugitiuee  that  came  out 
of  Darius  cape,  how  he  was  fled  with  al  spede  into  Bactria. 

Brende,     Quintna  Cur  tins,  book  t.  foL  133. 

Notwithstanding  any  disposition  made  or  to  be  made  by  virtno  or 
colour  of  any  attainder,  outlawry, /vyacy,  or  other  forfeitore. 
Ml/on.     On  the  Articlea  of  Peace  between  Lord  Ormond  and  ike 
Iriah, 

Well  therefore  did  the  experienc'd  Columella  pnt  his  gard^acr  ia 
the  mind  of  \\ie  fugacioum€s$  of  the  seasons,  and  the  necessity  of 
being  industrious.  Evelyn,    ikfroductton  to  the  KaSesndar^ 

Had  I  Hippomenea*  bright  fruit,  which  stay'd 
The  swifter  speed  of  the  SchGpneian  maid, 
Tbey  would  not  profit  me;  the  worfd't  fwani  ball 
Could  not  my  cruel  fugitive  recall. 
Sherburne.    The  dietamorphoeee  ofLyrum  and  Sj^ibku 
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itGinVE  Arioharsanis  dyi^g  hj  nusfiortune,  .the  AmenisM  would  endnn 
^  Done  of 'his  race ;  but  tried  the  reg:imeot  of  a  woman  called  Eratufy 
FUGUS.  whom  they  expalsed  io  a  short  time :  and  led  an  vncertaine  and  loose 
i_  ^i  kinde  of  life,  rather  without  a  lord,  than  ih  libertie :  and  in  the 
^  ^^^    ende  receiaed  the  fygitme  Vonones  againe. 

Greneway.    Taeii^tt^  fol  34. 

The  fickleaeis  aod/a^'lieeiieit  of  serrantijiiitlj  addeth  araluatloii 
to  their  constancy  who  are  standards  in  a  lainily. 

Fuller.     WorlAies,     General  Worthiet,  ch.  xi. 

By  this  means  the  volatile  salt  being  loosened  or  disentangled  from 
the  rest,  and  being  of  a  verv/u^arioitf  nature,  flies  easily  away  itself 
without  staying  long  enough  to  take  up  any  other  salt  with  it. 
Boyle.     Worka^  vol.  iv.  p.  300.     Of  the  Mechanical  Origin  and 
Production  of  FolatiHfy, 

By  our  experiment,  its  fkgadty  is  so  restraioed,  that  not  only  the 
et^mi  wtortunm,  newly  mentioned,  endured  a  good  fire  in  the  retort, 
before  it  was  reduced  to  that  pitchy  substaoce  we  were  lately  menp 
tioning';  but,  &e. 

Id,     Worhe,  vol.  iii.  p.  78.     Contiderationi,  ij^c,  T^mehtntf  the  Origin 
of  QuoHiiee  ind  Forme, 

It  so  happened,  that  this  year  one  Stafford  had  gone  into  France 
sad  gathered  some  of  the  Etk^iet /itgitivee  together,  and  with  money 
and  ships,  thai  were  secietly  given  him  by  that  court,  had  come  and 
seized  on  the  castle  of  Scarborough. 

Burnet,    ffietory  of  the  Be/brmation,  Anno  1557. 

In  youth  alone,  unhappy  mortals  live ; 
But,  ah !  the  mighty  bliss  \Afitgiiive! 
Discolour'd  sickness,  anxious  labours  come^ 
And  age,  and  death's  inexorable  doom. 

Dryden,    Firyil,     Georgia^  book  iii* 

And  even  the  spirit  and  salt  of  sheep's  blood  itself  did,  by  their 
penetrancy  of  taste,  wad  fmyitioenete  in  gentle  heats,  promise  little  lest 
eflBicacy  than  those  other  so  much  celebrated  medicines. 
Boyle.     Worki,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.    AppauUx  to  thejirst  Section  of  the 
Second  Part. 

Bot  I,  who  substantial  nutrition  require, 
Would  rather  the  Muses  should  feed  than  in^ire. 
And  whilst  lofty  Pindus  roy  fancy  explores, 
To  earth,  the  wWd^gitive,  hunger  restores. 

Blaekloch.     To  a  Portend. 

FUGOSIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Mono* 
d^phia,  order  Dodfcandria,  natural  order  Malvacea. 
Oeneric  character :  calyx  doable,  the  exteriors  twelve- 
leaved,  leaflets  bristled  ;  corolla,  petals  five ;  style  fili- 
form ;  stigma  club-shaped  ;  capsule  three-celled,  three- 
seeded. 

One  species,  F.  digUata,  native  of  Senegal.  Pcr- 
soon. 

FUGUE,  Skinner  ht^fitgue,  which,  he  says,  he  had 
nowhere  seen,  except  in  the  English  Didumary  ;  and 
which  he  explains,  "  A  certain  harmony  or  consent  in 
tnusick.**  Cotgrave  has  the  same  word,  and  calls  it, 
**  A  chace  or  report  of  musick,  like  two  or  more  parts  in 
one.'*     In  lUjvga^  firom  the  ljai.fuga,  flight. 

The  reports,  aod/»^er,  have  an  agreeaeot  with  the  figans  hi  rii«- 
torick^  of  repetition^  and  traduction. 

Bacon.    Natural  Biitary,  Cent,  il  sec.  113. 

.    ?i?*'  ^^^  *^  ^^^^  organist  plies  his  grate  and  fancied  descant 

an  loftyyi^r^Mt,  or  the  whole  symphony  with  artful  and  unimaginable 

NKbes  adorn  and  grace  the  well-studied  chords  of  some  choice  com- 

MUlon.    Of  Education. 

'  His  volant  touch 

Intact  throngh  all  proportions  low  and  high 
Fled  and  pnrsn'd  transverse  the  resonant /ayvr. 

Id.    Paradiu  Loot,  hock  xLhSeS.' 
ApoDo  ceas'd— the  Muses  take  the  sound, 
From  voice  to  voice  th'  harmonious  notes  rebound, 
And  echoing  lyres  transmit  the  volant  fuyue  around. 

ffmyhcs.     The  Court  of  NepUma, 
Thecverture  of  Alexander  ought  to  be  great  and  noble;  instead  of 
'which,  I  find  only  a  hurry  of  the  ustrumeots  not  praper,  in  nay  poor 
opinion,  and  without  any  desiga  otfugme. 

Id.    Letter  io  Sleek. 

VOL.  XXII. 


FULDA. 


Sir  John  Hawkins,  (iii.  9,  10)  who  gives  abundant  .F0GUE. 
examples,  defines  a  Ftigue  to  be  a  species  of  sympho- 
nical  composition  in  which  a  certain  air,  point,  or  sub- 
ject is  propounded  by  one  part,  and  prosecuted  by ' 
another.  Zerlino,  he  says,  resembles  it  to  an  echo  f 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  accidental  reverbera^ 
tion  of  some  passage  or  particle  of  a  musical  tune 
might  have  originally  suggested  it.  He  dates  its  intro-' 
duction  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVI th  century. 

Dr.  Busby  (fiict.  ofMusic^  ad  ©.)  describes  a  Pugue 
to  be  a  composition  either  vocal  or  instrumental,  or 
both,  in  which  one  part  leads  off  some  determined  sue* 
cession  of  notes  called  the  tiuJbjeot^  which  afUr  being 
answered,  in  the^y^A  and  eighty  by  the  other  parts,  is 
interspersed  through  the  movement,  and  distributed 
amid  all  the  parts  in  a  desultory  manner  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  composer.  Sometimes  it  is  accompanied  oy  other 
adventitious  matter,  and  sometimes  by  itself.  All  its 
parts  Jhf  or  nm  after  one  another.  A  simple  Fugue 
contains  only  one  subject.  A  double  Fugue  contains 
two  subjects,  occasionally  intermingled  and  moving 
together.  In  a  counier  Fugue  the  subjects  move  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  each  other. 

FUIRENA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Tri- 
andria^  order  Monogynia^  natural  order  Graminea. 
Generic  character :  spikelets  composed  of  mucronate 
scales,  imbricated  on  all  sides ;  corolla  none ;  seminal 
involucelium  broad,  chaffy,  scales  cordate ;  stigmas  two 
or  three,  seed  U*iangular. 

F.  squarrosa,  native  of  North  America ;  F,  umbd' 
lata,  native  of  India ;  F.  obiusiflora,  of  the  West  Indies ; 
and  F.  canescens,  Afi'ica. 

FU'LCIMENT,!      Lat.  fulcimen,  from  fidcire ; 

Fu^LcauM.  J  "  Fr.  fulcir  ;   to  underset,  under- 

prop, support,  sustain,  uphold."     Cotgrave. 

That  which  underprops,  supports,  sustains  or  up- 
holds :  applied  to  the  centrical  prop,  upon  which  any 
thing  may  turn. 

When  we  shall  have  eveiy  thought,  word,  &c  of  our  whole  lives 
laid  open  and  made  known  tiefore  all  the  world,  (as  at  that  day  they 
iball  be,)  our  hearts  will  need  a  moat  special  strong /nfcnavi,  support 
and  sustainer  (as  the  word  imports,)  to  establish,  or  bear  up  tneir 
hearts,  before  the  great  Cod,  and  all  the  saints. 

Goodwin,    fforke,  vol.  ii.  part  iv.  (oL  335.    Of  Siection, 

It  is  certain,  though  there  should  be  the  greatest  imaginable  weight 
and  the  least  imaginable  power,  (suppose  the  whole  world,  and  the 
strength  of  one  man  or  infant ;)  yet  if  we  conceive  the  same  dispro- 
portion betwixt  their  several  distances  in  the  former  (acuities,  from 
^fuldment,  or  centre  of  gravity,  they  would  both  equipoedeiate. 
WUhine.    ArehmedfCt,  on  Mechanicai  PomerOf  cb.  ziL 

When  the  balance  hangs  on  a  stable  fulcrum,  yon  have  both  yov 
hands  to  help  you,  and  need  not  be  tempted  by  weariness  to  desist 
before  the  balance  be  brought  to  rest  in  a  perfect  equilibrium. 

BoyU.    ffbrhe,  voL  v.  p.  469.    Medicina,  ch.  iz. 

The  same  spine  was  also  to  serve  another  use  not  leas  wanted  than 
the  preceding,  vix.  to  afford  a  fulemm,  aUy,  or  basis  (or  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  series  of  these,)  for  the  insertion  oi  the  muscles 
which  are  spread  over  the  trunk  of  the  body. 

Pa/ey.    Natural  Theology,  cb.  vtii. 

FULDA«  a  Province  or  District  of  Germany,  situated 
in  Hesse  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Circle  of  the  Upper 
Rhine ;  it  is  at  present  included  in  the  Territories  of 
Hesae  Cassel.  Tliis  Province  had  its  origin  in  volun- 
tary grants  of  land  made  by  the  neighbouring  Lords 
to  a  Benedictine  Abbey,  founded  by  St.  Boniface 
in  744,  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Fulda.  The 
Abbey  afterwards  amassed  great  wealth,  and  became 
the  chief  Ecclenastical  Seminary  of  Germany ;  it  was 
3a 
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TOLDA.  held  immediately  of  the  Holy  See,  and  none  were  ad- 
mitted into  it  as  members  who  could  not  ^ive  proofs 
of  their  NoWlity ;  the  Abbot  h€ld  the  ranlt  of  Prince^ 
«nd  the  title  of  Arch-chancellor  of  the  Empress.  Bene- 
dict XIV.  in  1752  erected  the  Abbey  of  Fulda  into  a 
Bishopric,  and  exempted  it.  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Uie 
Ordinary.  In  1802  this  territory  was  secularized  and 
given  to  the  Prince  of  Nassau  Orange,  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  losses  which  he  had  sustained  in  the 
Netherlands.  It  was  resumed  again  by  Bonaparte  in 
1810.  In  1814  it  was  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of 
which  was  given  to  Saxe  Weimar,  and  the  other  (neariy 
two-thirds  of  the  whole)  to  Prussia;  this  Power  sub- 
sequently ceded  her  share  to  Hesse  Cassel,  by  which 
Government  the  impaired  estates  of  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  have  been  distinguished  from  the  other  Hessian 
dominions,  by  the  style  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Fulda, 
This  Country,  which  is  everywhere  bleak  and  moun- 
tainous, is  ill  adapted  to  tillage;  but  potatoes  and 
garden  vegetables  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  the 
pasturage  is  productive ;  the  inhabitants  are  in  general 
poor  and  simple,  without  any  manufectures  except  that 
of  linen,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  cottages.  The  dis- 
trict of  Fulda  has  an  extent  of  about  650  square  miles, 
-containing  eight  towns  and  60  parish  Churches,  15  of 
which  are  Lutheran;  the  population  is  about  80,000. 

Fulda,  the  Capital  of  the  above  mentioned  Province, 
is  a  small  but  well  built  Town,  situated  on  the  River 
Fulda,  and  containing  about  7500  inhabitants.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  Episcopal  Palace,  three 
ancient  Churches,  a  College  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  a  Lyceum  or  Academy,  which,  before 
Fulda  became  a  secular  dependency,  was  a  University  ; 
it  has  a  good  Library  containing  some  rare  Manuscripts. 
In  tlie  Town  of  Fulda  are  cprricd  on  some  trifling 
manufactures  of  linens,  woollen  cloth,  and  earthemware, 

Bowes,  AnUquUates  FuidetiKs. 

FU'LFIL,     T      See  to  Fill,  ante,  and  Pull,  tn- 

Fu'lfiljler,     [fra. 

Fu'lfillino,   f     To  JIU  fidl,   to   eomplete,    and 

Fu'ltilmbnt.J  thus,  to  accomplish,  to  perfonn /?<% 

or  completely,  to  supply. 

■hae  wUkedaes  wti/M^ibtfyVeDgedbehoued  it  be. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  65. 

For  Cy vjl  &  K  selve.  sclde  fvifitteth 

That  God  woWe  wer  ydo  w*oute  sora  dcceitc. 

Pirrt  Plouhman.     Vision,  p.  30. 

But  that  the  Scripture  lie  fuffiUed^  he*  that  etith  my  bred,  schal 
1  eise  his  heele  agena  me.  Wiclif.    John,  ch.  xiii. 

'Therfore  loae  ia  i\MfutfyWng  ofthe  lawe. 

U.    Romasu,  ch.  xiii. 

This  Alia  king  bath  twiche  coiDpasnoan, 
As  genUl  herte  is  fuifiUed  of  pitee 
That  fro  his  eyen  ran  the  water  doun. 

Chaucer.     The  Man  of  Lawei  Tale^  v.  5080. 

The  kynge  hym  graunted  tofulfiUe 
His  askynge  at  his  owne  wille. 

Gower.     Con/.  Am.  book  iv.  fol.  75. 

For  God  confirmpg  the  lawe  of  nature,  comaSded  earnestly  that 
•nery  nft  should  honovr  &  succoar  his  father  &  mother,  promising 
loog  lyfe  and  felidtie  of  thys  lyfe  Ynto  the  doer  htptyuier  thereof: 
tJueaioniR  death  to  hym  that  doeth  the  contrary. 

VdalL    iWa/Meip,  ch.  XV. 

And  80  the  lawe  muit  bee  content  to  admitta  all  these  men  to  bee 
fidfiUen  &  doers  of  y«  law. 

Sama.     ffi>rkes,i6L2iO.    Faith  onljf  justified  before  God, 

And  here  ve  offer  and  present  into  thee^  O  Lord,  ourselves,  onr 
soules  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  liuely  sacrifice  unto 
Ihee^  humbly  beseeching  thee,  that  all  we  which  be  partakers  of  this 


holy 
diction. 


niy  be/njCtftftf  witfa^lhy  «raee  and  hewwilybtne*  TULRL 

7%eBwtk«0/Comm»nPfmfer.    The  Ckmmumm,      FULGOBA 

You,  who  of  God  the  will  reveal'4  neglec^  ^^V^^ 

And  do  his  law  not  labour  to  fiMl, 
Hark  how  the  Ethnicks  idols  did  affect, 

In  dangoffouf  tknea  depeadiag  on  their  wilL 

JBtirimgr.    Doomn^daif.    Tkeffik 


It  [the  Christian  religion]  rectifies  aodconfirmi  the  law  of  natore; 
and  purging  man  from  corrupdon  by  fiuth,  mMnts  him  jvafified,  and 
9kfidJUler  of  the  law,  which  nature  cannot  do. 

FeUkam.    Retohe  3.  part  it 

When  wickednesses  are  such  as  hinder  justice,  they  seldom  yeeld 
a  fruit  that  is  commendable :  as  if  vengeance  followed  the  bestower 
for  an  injury  to  equity,  or  for  not  suffering  the  divine  edicts  to  faavo 
ihtar  due  fis/JliHnffs.  U,    jaetoAw  74.  part  L 

He  invited  them,  after  they  htd/ulJUied  their  prince's  ord«i%  aad 
aetUed  their  own  private  affairs,  to  come  again,  ana  see  bin. 

Shype.    Memoriak,    Memy  FUlAmm^l^SH. 

The  Spirit  dtctktes  all  sneh  petitions,  and  God  Uaaelf  siint  the 
Author,  and  then  the  fvdfiUn  of  them. 

firrvMNf,  voL  iL  p.  102. 


Let  us  carry  on  our  preparation  for  heaven,  not  by  abstracting  our- 
selves from  the  concerns  of  this  worid,  but  hy/^fiUing  the  dntics 
and  offices  of  every  station  in  life. 

itfatV.     Sermnm  4.  vol.  L 

Thus  we  see,  from  the  nature,  end,  and  condition  of  this  political, 
ceremonial,  and  moral  economy,  that  Jesus  was  the  fidJUier  of  the 
law  \  and,  from  his  domg  this  in  the  very  manner  the  inspired  men  of 
old  predicted,  that  he  was  likewise  the/«^«rof  the  praplwtB. 

If^tfte-Aw.    Siermm  5.  fok  is. 

'  With  what  entire  confidence  ought  we  to  -wait  for  the  pOfimmi 
of  all  bis  other  promises  in  their  due  time;  even  when  events  are 
most  embroiled,  and  the  prospect  is  most  discouraging. 

BhuTn    Sermtm  5.  vol  l 

FUliGENT,     "]      Lat.  fulgens,  present  participle 
Fu'loour,  I  of fidgere^  Gr.  (f>>U*^^^v,  ardere,  to 

Fo'iiQUBANT,       >burn. 

Fu'lg  URATE,       I      Flaming,  flashing  ltgbt»  bright, 
FuIiGURa'tion.  J  shining,  splendid. 

At  last,  as  from  a  cloud,  his  fidgemt  head 
And  shape  starr-bright  appeared,  or  brighter;  chd 
With  what  permissive  glorie  since  his  fall 
Was  left  him,  or  fake  glitter. 

MiUon.    ParadUe  Lott,  book  z.  1.  449. 

Though  pitchy  bluts  from  Hell  upboip 

Stop  the  outgoings  of  the  mom, 

And  Nature  play  her  fiery  games, 

In  this  forc'd  night,  with  futgurant  flimei. 

More.    PhUotopMcta  Poems,  (IM7.)^.S\L 

If  enclosed  in  a  glass  veesel  well  stopped,  it  somatimes  wonld^W- 
gurdie,  or  throw  out  little  flashes  of  light,  and  aomatunes  fill  Ike 
whole  vial  with  waves  of  flames. 

Phiiotophical  TrmaaeiiotUf  No.  134. 

TTie  shine  gave  such  a  lightning  from  one  to  another,  ao  as  yoa 
ahould  be  forced  to  turn  them  [the  eyes]  elsewhere,  or  not  too  sted- 
fastly  to  behold  their/ii/^ra/ion. 

•     nomtc.    liiaory€fihe  SephtagiMi,(ie83.^^,^. 


But  other  Thracians,  who  their  former  i 
ReUin'd  in  Amz, /itlgeni  morions  wore. 
With  horns  of  bulls  in  imiutiog  brass 
Gurv'd  o'er  the  crested  ridge. 

Gfover.    i>MiMiBr,  book  ir. 

FULGORA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Hampierout 
msects,  established  by  Linnaeus,  and  divided  by  Fabri- 
cius  and  Latreille,  belonging  to  the  family  Cieadidm. 

Generic  character.  Elytra  of  the  same  consistence; 
tarn  of  three  joints ;  anlennte  placed  under  the  eyes, 
of  two  or  three  joints,  the  last  joint  laicgeaW  nflvly 
globular,  ending  in  a  bristle ;  beak  long,  of  two  or 
three  joints ;  head  acute ;  head  prolonged  into  s  v»- 
riously  formed  beak ;  ocelli  three. 
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FULGOBA.  These  insects  are  lemarkaUe  for  the  beutilul 
ootour  of  tbeif  inngft  and  form*  The  protuberance  of 
their  head^  givea  out  an  ivtenae  pbosphoreeeent*  Hght. 
,  Thejrdiflfer'from  the  Cicadm  in  being  destitute  of  the 
IXtle  drum.  All  the  species  are  exotic,  and  they  are 
found  In  the  waimparta  of  America  and  the  Old  World. 
The  type  ia  F.  IxmUfnainat  of  the  East  Indies  ; 
figured  by  Stoll  in*  hia  Biaiary,  of  (^oadm^  pi.  i,  fig*  1, 
and  ^Reaumur,  pi.  xx.'  fig«  d  awl  7*  attd  especially  by 
Meriam,  pi.  xlix. 

FULICA^Brisson;  (?oe#,Ffeii.;  in  Zbofogy,  a  genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  fkmily  MacrodactylU  order 
ChraUtBy  class  Axim, 

Generic  character.  Beak  a4caigllt»  shorty  thickish,  and 
comprassed  laterally ;  of  greater  depth  than  breadth 
at  its  base ;  the  upper  edge  of  the  upper  mandible 
dilated'  into  a  broad,  callous  plate  upon  the  forehead, 
and  die  lateral  edges  grooved  towards  the  base; 
th«.upper  mandible  sligfaUy  arched*  the  lower  angular; 
nostrils  lateral  and  longitudinal,  placed  in  the  middle 
of  tfie  beak,  and  partly  covered  by  membrane ;  legs 
long  and  sl^sder,  bare,  below  the  knee ;  toes  very  long, 
connected  at  their  base,  and  covered  with  a  broad  fin- 
shaped  scolloped  membiane;  naila  shorter  than  thetoe» 
and  hooked. 

This  geDii»{»admiittbl7  adapted  for  the  water,  on 
wbich  it  contmually  lives,  very  rarely  coming  ashore, 
by  the  close,  thick,  feathery  covering  Yrhich  in  common 
with  most  other  walei^biids*  it  possesses,  and  also  by 
the  form  of  the  membrane  enveloping  ihe  toes,  which 
answers  the  pmpose  of  a  webbed  foot  of  laige  size, 
and  is-  particulady  suited  for  quick  swimming;  the 
lateral  membrane,  when  expanded  to  make  the  stroke, 
covering  a  large  extent,  but  foiling  together  when  the 
foot  is  drawn  forwaid  to  prepare  for  it.  The  narrow 
forsiof  th»  feve  part  of  their  body  also  facilitates  much 
their  powers  of  divhig.  And-  accordingly  they  are 
found  to  be  both  excellent  swimmers  and  divers;  They 
live  principally  on  aquatic  vegetables. 

F.  Atra^  Lin. ;  le  FotUque  ouu  Mordkf.  Buff. ;  Cooi 
or  Bald  Coot^  Bewick.  The  upper  part  of  the  plumage 
greyish  black,  except  the  outer  edgea  of  the  wings  and 
a  spot  under  each,  which  are  wirite ;  under  parts  ashy 
blue,  with  a  hoary  tinge  ;  beak  white,  with  a  greenish 
tinge ;  the  callous  frontal  membrane  white,  which  in- 
clines to  red  in  the  breeding  season ;  legs  ashy,  but 
yellawnh  above  the  knee«  In  the  young  bird  the  fron- 
tal membrane  is  hardly  seen,  it  is  then  known  as  F. 
JEihiopi,  Sometimes  the  wings  are  white,  but  the  rest 
of  the  plumage  as  usual ;  this  has  been  then  called  F. 
LeucorLc;  but  in  both  instances  it  is  the  same  bird. 
The  Coot  is  found  in  lakes  and  marshes ;  it  lives  con- 
tinually in  the  water,  and  can  rarely  be  driven  to  take 
flight,  for  which  it  is  ill  suited. 

Cuvier,  Regne  AhinuU  ;  Pennant,  British  Zoology. 
FULrGINOUS,!  Lat. /w/i^o,  (perhaps /Mmi/igro, 
Fuli'ginously*  Jfrom.  jumue^  smoke,)  nigrum 
illudi  qu^d  er.  pingui-  ustorum  fiimo  eondmeaitar^  et 
candno,  vel  pmieiiSiu  adhanL  Vbssius.  That  Uack 
sobstanoe,  which  is  condensed  from  the  fat  smoke  of 
things  bnnit,  and  which  adheres  to  the  flue  or  walls. 

And  the  nsiul  periphrasis  of  hell  torments,  fire  and  brimstone,  is 

wonderfully  appticable  to  the  place  we  have  been  describing ;  since 

it  aboands  ynm /itHgmotu  flames,  and  sulphurous  stench  and  vapour, 

GtwwiL    PrmesUtence.  of  SouU,  ch.  uv. 

T|ia.letf  of  bois^  batk  an  evocUeat  spirit  to  repreaa  the  /M^*- 

itOKff  vapour  of  dusky  melancholy,  and  so  to  cure  madness. 

Natural  Hittorf,  Ceni.  i.  sec,  18. 


These  few  particulm  I  have  but  n«Dtiooed  to  animate  imptoTeowots 
and  ingenious  attempts  of  detecting  more  cheap  and  useful  processes 
ibr  ways  of  charking  coals,  peat,  and  the  like/iiA^tMOM  materials. 
Eveiyn.    A  DitiGtmrw  on  Forest  T)rees,  fol.  99. 
Is  the  fits  of  the  strange  distemper  he  laboured  under,  he  divers 
times  observed*  that  that  part  of  hu  piUaw  vvhich  his  breath  passed 
alon^  would  by  the  strange  fyiiginam  steams,  wbich  that  carried  off 
with  i^  be  blacked  over,  aa  if  it  bad  been  heU  in  some  seoty  aauike 
or  ofther. 
Bo^k,    ITorAt,  YoL  ii.  p.  82.    TheVtefuinm  of  Natural  PhUomphy. 

1-.  I.  TTie lungs  abhor 

To  drink  the  dun/>/ywiov«  abyss. 

ArmMtromg,    The  Art  of  Freaervmg  Hoalth^  bookL 
Her  impuke  nothing  may  restrain ; 
Or  whence  the  joy  'mid  columns,  towen^ 

'Midst  all  the  city's  artful  trim. 
To  rear  some  breathless  vapid  flowen. 
Or  shrubs /n/iytiioitf/y  grim. 

Skautfrnn.    RuraJEUgwMe. 


FUUd- 
NOL£. 

FUUL 


FULL,  adj. 
Full,  n. 
Full,  adv, 
Fu'lly, 
Fu'llness. 


GoUi.  fiiU;  A.  S*  jUU;  D.  vcl; 
Ger.  voU ;  Swe.  fitU^  past  tense  and 
'participle  of  A.  S.fyUan^  to  fill,  g.  t?. 

Full  is  much  used  in  Compositioiu 


An  i^le  god  &  riche  ynowe,  )e  se  goth  al  a  boute : 

Wnle  )«t  lond  was  ffuJded  with  geandes  strong  &  proude. 

A.  Gioueetter,  p.  15. 
yo  )is  schippes  yjt  were^  and/at/  of  ruche  gode. 

Jd,  p.  18. 

He  dude  hem  scbame  ynew  &  temprede  bem/MAM/, 
And  made  hem  aone  milde  ynow  }o  heo  were  rebeL 

Id,  p.  72. 

^kyng  aikede,.w«d  heo  wece?  )iei  weveadndyb/soffe^ 

M  p.30. 
Ac  }f%  Hardekneal  nas  k^ng  ns^fbitfok^'^fite^tasK 

Jd.  p.  326. 

{an  blewe  >e  trumpes  fkUk  lead  &yuir  eehille^ 
e  kj^ng  coos  is  to  ^  ballei  ^  hard^  was  of  will*. 

R.  BnHme,p.30. 
A  wreth  of  gold  arm-^ret,  of  huge  weight. 
Upon  his  hea  sate/tt/of  stones  bright, 
of  £ne  rubins  and  of  diameats. 

Chaucer.     The  ICmghtee  Taie^  v.  2149. 

■  ■ Thus  spake  the  huU 

The  which  tbey  ban  pubtishad  al  xJtxofuit. 

Id.     The  Oerkes  Taie,  v.  8625. 
When  the  oriao&was  don  of  Palamon, 
His  sacrifice  he  did,  and  that  anon, 
Artf  pltoosly,  with  alle  drcamstanoes, 
All  tdl  1  not  as  now  his  obsenFaoeca. 

Id.     The  Kmghiee  Tale,  v.  2265. 
And  with  diatwofd  thif  riaen  aodmly, 
And  besi  asaented  Ai/lys,  that  heafaaldB 
Be  wedded  whan  hiaa  list  and  wher  he  wolde. 

Id.     The  AJtarchaiUee  Taie^  ▼.  9449. 

Thtti  hath  sbe/M/ioAt  oaeroome 
Myii  idlenesse  till  I  sterue^ 
3o  that  I  mot  hir  nodes  secue. 

Gower.    Cm^.  An.  book  iv.  foU  70» 

And  now  when  his  [Tyndall]  aiyument  is  ail  made  vp^  ye  shal  find 
it  asy^  of  reason  as  an  egge^/  of  mustarde. 
iSir  nooses  Aftre.     IFhrAca,  ioL  682.    The  Second  Part  of  the  Con^ 
futatwm  of  T^udaii. 

Christ /u//  lowly  and  meekely  washed  his  disciples  feet' 
mik.   WMkeOjM.  98.  AnJMtitheeie  betweem  CAHit  and  tkePtpe. 

It  may  be  here  demanded,  why  a  matter  of  so  great  moment 
should  be  so  slenderly  regarded,  as  that  the  genersll  should  march 
with  such  an  army  against  such  an  enemj,  before  he  knew  either 
the /WAvMse  of  his  owne  strength,  or  certame  meanes  how  be  should 
abide  the  place  when  he  should  eome  to  it. 
Hahtayt.    rof«^<,  *c.  vol.  ii.  part  u.  fol.  146.   The  Portugai  Vofoge. 

.___i.^ Come,  come,  disclose 

The  state  of  your  affeetion,  for  yonrpassmns 
Haue  to  thpe/Wtf  appeach'd. 

Shahspeare.    Alts  WeitihedEnie  m^  fol.  234. 
3jl2 
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FULL.         WiH.  '  You  hav6  dischtrg'd 

^M^^^a^  The  trae  part  of  tn  honest  man ;  I  cannot 


Request  %fidkr  satisfaction 
Than  you  have  freely  granted. 

Ford,    Tkf.  WUeh  of  EdmonUm^  act  i.  ac.  1. 

'And  they  themselves  made  qDaml1,and  charged  the  Romanes  with 
wrongs  ofred  first :  and  neverthelesse  they  justified  themselves  for 
any  &ing  by  them  done,  and  answered  all  objections  that  were  laid 
against  them/»i/  stoutly.  HoUand*    Livius,  foL  297. 

Jehovah  here  fully  accomplish'd  hath 
His  indignation,  and  pour'd  forth  bis  wrath  ; 
Kindled  a  fire  in  Sion,  which  hath  pow'r 
To  eat,  and  her  foundations  to  devour. 

Donne,    Poftm,    Jerenuf,  ch.  iv. 

^ittce  he  had  received  the  Cardinars  letters,  he  seem'd  to  taste  and 
feel  a  reformation  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of  England, 
more  full  and  exact,  than  he  could  before  in  that  age  have  divioed| 
much  less  hoped  for. 

[Strype.    Menwriait,    Henry  VIIL  Jnm  1523. 

All  hail,  Patrodus !  let  thy  vengeful  ghost 
Hear,  and  exult,  on  Pluto'a  dreary  coast. 
Behold  Achilles'  promise /vi/y  paid, 
Twelve  Trojan  heroes  offerM  to  thy  shade. 

Pope.    Homer.    Iliad^  book  xxiii* 
Agd  as  his  health  round  the  glad  board  did  pass, 
Each  honest  fellow  cry' d,  Jill  full  my  glass ; 
And  show'd  ihefUUneu  of  his  mind. 

Oiway.     The  PoeVt  Complaint, 
A  short  sentence  may  be  oftentimes  a  large  and  a  mighty  prayer. 
Devotion,  so  managed,  being  like  water  in  a  well,  where  yoa  have 
fulnewt  in  a  little  compass.  South.    Sermons ^  vol.  ii.  p.  144. 

There  is  however  a  circumstance  attending  those  colonies,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  fully  counterbalances  this  difference,  and  makes  the 
spirit  of  liberty  itill  more  high  and  haughty  than  in  those  to  the 
northward.  Burhe,    On  Conciliation  with  America, 

But  long  ere  scarce  a  third  of  his  passM  by. 

Worse  than  adversity  the  Chllde  befell ; 
He  felt  \iitfulneM  of  satietjr : 

Then  loathed  he  in  his  native  land  to  dwell. 
Which  seem'd  to  him  more  lone  than  eremite's  sad  cell. 
,  Byron,     Chitde  Harolttt  Pi^rimaye,  can.  1. 

Full,  in  Compontion, 

This  wide  werld,  which  that  men  sayn  is  round. 
I  would  it  yeve,  if  I  were  lord  of  it. 

This  bargaine  is  full-drive,  [i.  e./islly'drhen,']  for  we  ben  knit. 
Chaucer.     The  Frankelemet  Tale,  v.  1 1 542. 

He  was  of  visage  full-fated  &  lonely,  of  body  mightie,  strong 
and  clene  made.  Hall.    Edward  V.  fol.  3. 

And  like  as  when  acloud/bZ-yWiif^A/  with  hayle  to  ground  doth  fall. 
The  ploughmen  do  from  out  the  fields  with  speede  conuey  them  all. 
Phaer.     Virgil.     uEneidoi,  book  x. 

And  he  brought  the  other  ram  that  was  X\iefttl-offringre,  Se  Aaron 
&  his  sonnes  put  theyr  handes  vppon  the  head  of  the  ram. 

BiblCf  Anno  1551.    Leuiiicut,  ch.  viii. 

Perchance  he  spoke  not,  but 

Like  9Ljull-acom*d  boar,  a  Jarmen  on,  [Oerroan'one,] 
Cryde  oh  !  and  mountea. 

Shakipeare,     Cymbeline,  fol.  380. 
Till  then  the  name  of  Ouse,  thou  art  not  known  to  owe, 
A  term  in  former  times  the  ancients  did  bestow 
On  many  %  full-bank*  d  flood. 

Drayton.    Poly-olbion,  song  28. 
Pra.  Do  ladies  of  this  country  use  to  give  no  more  respect  to 
men  of  my  full-being  t 

Qat.  Full-beiny!  I  understand  you  not  unless  your  Grace  meanf 
growing  to  fatness. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.    PhiUuter^  act  ii.  sc  I, 
ho  I  a  mouth,  vthosefull-bloom'd  lips 

At  too  dear  a  rate  are  roses. 
Lo  !  a  blood-shot  eye  1  that  weeps 
And  many  a  cruel  tear  discloses. 

Crathaw.    Slept  to  the  Temple, 

' ^  I  stood  i'  the  leuell 

Of  Afu/l-charfd  confederacie,  and  giue  thanks 
Tp  you  thftt  choak'd  it. 

^hal^speare.     Henry  FHl  fol.  207. 


They' are  of  reasonable  stature,  beardlease,  in  conditions  Uke  to 
those  which  Sir  Matthew  Frobisher  disconvered  broad-faeed,y«ll-  v 
eyed^  coloured  on  ther  faces  and  apparell  with  red  oakei. 

Purehai,    Pilgrimage,  booU  viii.  ch.  iv. 
And  ,[^At]  were  as  if  a  herald  in  the  atchievement  of  a  king, 
ihould  commit  the  indecorum  to  set  his  helmet  sideways  and  close, 
not  fyi^faufd  and  open  in  the  posture  of  direction  and  command. 
aUtom.    €f  NuUitiee  im  Mmriage. 
Rboan.  lady,  I  am  not  well,  else  I  ahoolde  tnawere 
From  ^fuU'flMKmg  atomach. 

Shaitpeare,    Lear^  foL  307. 
And  thus  thy  fhll  hath  left  a  kinde  of  blot, 
To  marke  i\it%  fuU-fraught  man,  and  best  endued 
With  some  suspition.  Id.    Henry  V.  foL  75. 

■  Not  th*  imperious  shew 

Of  the /Wtf./oniM'tf  Caesar  euer  shall 
Bee  brooch'd  with  me,  if  knife,  drugges,  serpents,  haiM 
Edge,  sting,  or  operation,  I  am  safe. 

Id.    Antony  and  Cleopatra^  IbL  3^ 

'  ■    ■ And  as  a  faire  steed,  proud 

Wtth/U/-^'iwii  mangers,  long  tied  up,  and  now  (his  headsUU  bnke) 
He  breakes  from  stable,  runnes  the  field,  and  with  an  ample  stroke 
Measures  the  center. 

Chapman.    Homer,    Jlidd,  book  vL  fol.  94. 
My  faulcon  now  is  sharpe,  and  passing  emptie, 
And  til  she  stoope,  she  must  not  he  fvll'gorg*d^ 
For  then  she  neuer  lookes  vpon  her  lure. 

ShakMpeare.     Taming  the  Shrew,  fol.  222. 

■  But  now 

Full-grown  to  man,  acknowledged  as  I  heare, 
By  John  the  Baptist,  and  in  public  shown, 
Son  own'd  from  heaven  by  His  Father's  voice  ; 
I  look'd  for  some  great  change. 

liUton.    Paradite  RegtMwd^  book  ii.  L  83. 

■  All  flying 
Through  a  strait  lane,  the  enemy  full-hearted, 
Lolling  the  tongue  with  slaught'ring. 

Shahtpeare,     Cymbeline,  fol.  3Mi 
Who  forthwith  from  the  glittering  staff  unfurl'd 
Th.'  imperial  ensign,  which  full-high  advanct 
Shon  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind. 

Milton,    ParaditeUat,  hook  uhbAl,  . 

■  Anger  is  Uke 
KfuU'hot  horse,  who  being  allow'd  bis  way 
Selfe-mettle  tyres  him. 

Shahtpeare,    Henry  riH.  io\.90S. 
.Ulus.  With  full-leav*d  lilies  I  will  stick 
Thy  braded  hair  all  o'er  so  thick, 
That  from  it  a  light  shall  show 
Like  the  sons  upon  the  snow. 

Drayton,     The  Mute^  Elytium,    Nywtpktil 
Ant,  Our  ouer-plus  of  shipping  we  will  burne. 

And  with  tlie  rtfiX  fuU-mann^d,  from  th'head  of  action: 
Beate  th'  approaching  Camar.- 

Shakspeare,     Antony  and  Cleopatrm,  IbL  356. 
At  length, 

In  many  a  sweet  rise,  many  as  sweet  a  fall 
A  fult-mouth'd  diapa^  swallows  all. 

Crathaw.    Mutick*»  DuiL 
And  lead  ye  where  ye  may  more  near  behold 
What  shallow-searching  Fame  hath  left  untold; 
Which  \fuUjoft  amidst  these  shades  alone 
Have  sat  to  wonder  at,  and  gaze  upon. 

Milton.    ^reMfei,l.42. 

— ^ Now  reignes 

Full-orb^d  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  light 
Shadowie  sets  off  the  face  of  things,  in  vain. 
If  none  regard.  Id.    Paradite  Lott,  book  it.  L  49. 

Seis'd  Iceland  for  his  own,  and  Gothland  to  each  shore 
Where  Arthur's /tt//-iai/</  fleet  had  never  tonch'd  before. 

Drayton.     Pofy-olbion,  tong  18. 
Such  is  my  full^taiTd  confidence  in  her  virtue, 
Though  in  my  absence  she  were  now  besieged 
By  a  strong  army  of  lascivious  wooers. 
And  every  one  more  expert  in  his  art 
Than  those  that  tempted  chaste  Penelope  ; 
Hare,  here  is  my  assurance  she  holds  out,  [kisses  the  pictore] 
And  is  impregnable. 

Matsinger,     Tke  Pictwt,  act  H«  ec.  8. 
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When  'twUt  tfacir  bnrly  itadu  aod/wlUf^  btmi  they  stand. 
Drujftom.    Pokf  oifc'oii,  loog  14. 

And  betr  tbrooffb  hifhtk  or  dapth  of  Mlaro'i  bonodf 
Witb  pntsperoui  rnxn^fuU-^frnmrnid^  to  teU  of  dotda 
Above  bcfoiC|  though  ia  loemt  done. 

MUm,    ParadueJU^mmid,\ioAll\4. 

And  often,  to  oor  comlbrt,  ihall  we  finde 
Hm  •hafiled4Metle,  io  a  tafer  hold 
Tbca  is  the  /It/i'whig'd  cegle. 

dwMi^peewa    c^fMoeAM^  Hi*  9tM» 

WbiliC  we,  like  nilon  tacking  for  the  wind, 
Mount  on  the  deck  at  Uit,  wUhfiiil-hhwrn  laib 
Drive  onward  to  our  port,  and  proudly  ride 
On  daadag  billowe  down  the  foaming  tide. 

Bmiktme.     Tkt  LoftU  Brother,  act  iiL  K.  1. 

Th'  impatient  steel  yinth/miktU$eendutff  sway 
Foffd  through  his  braien  helm  its  furious  way. 

Pope.    IfoaMr.    Jtiad^  book  n. 
Till  the  long  lioee  of  /^U-^rteiuied  war 
In  bleeding  sight  commii'd,  the  sanguine  6ood 
Rolls  a  broad  slaughter  o'er  the  plains  of  heaven. 

Tkowuom. 


Fat  aad/d/./M;  and  with  abundance  doy'd. 

But  now  and  then  these  tyrants  feed ; 
Bot  were,  alas !  this  pamper'd  brood  destroy'd, 

The  lean  and  bnngiy  would  succeed. 
Smenik.    Faileg.     TJu  ffommded  Mmn  mnd  tJU  Swarm  of  FUm. 
Delidous  is  your  shelter  Io  the  soul. 
As  to  the  hunted  hart  the  sallying  spring, 
Or  ^xtamfiM'Jlamnmgf  that  his  swelling  sides 
Laves  as  be  floats  along  the  herbag'd  brink. 


fmfledg'd  with  wings ykir-fwipii,  and  bold  to  rise. 

Hugka*    The  £cif Myt 

Mean  tioM,  with  sudden  interruptioo,  loud. 
Hi'  impatient  catch  bursts  from  the  joyous  heart  { 
That  moment  touch 'd  is  everv  kindreU  soul ; 
And,  opening  io  ayW/-moii/A'<f  cry  of  joy, 
The  laagh,  the  slapi  the  jocund  curse,  go  round. 

The  pack  /WfPe^wiiiy,  various ;  the  shrill  horn 
Bcsouadcd  from  the  htlb ;  the  neighing  steed. 
Wild  for  the  chase :  and  the  loud  hunter's  shout. 


Jd.    i». 

Not  always  vernal  flowers  their  pride  retain^ 

And /tiii'or6*d  moons  are  sure  to  wane : 

Why  tire  wc  then  the  narrow  mind, 

For  cares  eCenial  too  confin*d. 

Dmrnomhe.    Horace.    Ofe  11.  book  II. 
As  if  upon  u/mU'prtpertim'd  dome. 
On  swelling  columns  heav*d,  the  pride  of  Art  t 
A  critic  fly,  whose  feeble  ray  scarce  spreads 
An  inch  around,  wiih  blind  presumption  bold. 
Should  dare  to  tax  the  structure  of  the  whole. 


How  easy  *tio  when  Destiny  proves  kind, 
With/Ur-^prMrf  sails  to  run  before  the  wind ! 
AJrjfdeH* 
Kialled  Io  bis  noon  the  fervent  son 
FuU-hlazimg  o*er  the  blue  immense,  burns  out 
With  fierce  efiulgence.  Maliei.    The  / 

These  might  ye  see  the  piony  spread  wide, 
The/u/tbiotPH  rose,  the  shepherd  and  his  lass* 
Lap-dog  and  lambkin  with  black  staring  eyes, 
And  parrots  with  twin  cherries  in  their  beak. 

Omper.     The  Jheh,hotkl 
ImBst  had  euggerated  the  curb  of  fitO-Uttemed  wigs. 

9FmJ^.    .^imeedoleeo/ Pmmimf,riA,iw,p,2, 
'  PM/me'd  the  i 


Extends  the  shadows  of  a  thousand  masts 

Across  the  mirror  of  cerulean  floods. 

Which  feel  no  ruifling  wind. 

Ciaver.    The  Aihemad,  book  T. 
Well  mays*!  (hou  mourn  thy  Patriot's  timeless  end. 
Thy  VtwHC^s  pe^roo;  and  thy  mcrchanlV  friend. 


What  heart  shall  pity  ih  j^i-JhwiMg  grief  ? 
What  hand  now  deign  to  give  thy  poor  relied  . 

Pakoner,    To  Predehehj  Prince  of  Watee, 

The  Spring  is  the  pleasantest  of  the  seasons ;  and  the  young  of 
most  animals,  though  for  from  being  ;coroplelely  fashioned,  afford  a 
iDore  apeeable  sensation  than  the  fM^gn^m  /  because  the  imagi- 
nation IS  entertained  with  the  promise  of  something  more,  and  docs 
•ot  acquiesce  in  the  present  object  of  the  sense. 

Bmrht.    On  the  SMime  amd  BetntHfiU, 

Although  Longinus'^il-moiflA'cf  prose 
V^th  aU  the  force  of  genius  glows. 

Lh^d,    Efi9iktoJ.B. 

Vain  is  the  hope  by  colouring  to  display 
The  bright  efl'ulgence  of  the  noontide  oay, 
Or  paint  the  fuU-orh*d  ruler  of  the  skies 
With  pencils  dipt  in  dull  terrestrial  dies. 

Maem.     F^emo^$  Art  of  PoMutg. 

And  In  th'  extended  keel  a  lof^  mast 
Uprats'd,  and  ma\m  fiUi-'eweUing  ;  to  the  chieb 
Unwoatml  objects. 

Dfer.    The  PTeece,  bookiL. 

In  her  eorich*d  accootrsments  of  war 
ThefuU-wrnt^ht  buckler,  and  high-crested  hda« 
In  Caria  first  devised,  across  the  beach 
Her  tow 'ring  form  advances. 

Ghver,  Leomdat,  book  ir. 

Full,  o.  "i  A.  S.  fuUian^  fuUart^  polire  vedet^  to 
Fu'ller.  jfull  a  piece  of  cloth.  Somner.  Dutch, 
toUaif  tdam  laneam  tudcm  tubigere  pedibuM^  mbsal" 
tando  identidenit  fullvnio  $aUu  vaiimenia  calcare^  pre^ 
tiure,  ei  denmrt.  Kilian ;  (to  trample  upon,  press, 
and  thicken  cloths.)  Fr.  fouUer^  to  tread  or  trample 
on  ;  from  the  Lat  JuUo^  from  the  Gr.  v(Xf  v,  or  rather, 
Yossius  thinks.  /9vXXey,  of  the  same  signification,  vit, 
to  thicken. 

To  tread  or  trample  down»  beat  or  press  down,  and 
thus,  to  thicken. 

And  bise  dothb  weren  naad  ful  schynyng  &  whight  as  snowe, 
whiche  manor  whighta  clothis  a/W/er  may  not  make  on  erthe. 

Widif,     Marhf  ch.  xiz. 
And  his  rayment  dyd  shyne,  and  was  msde  very  whyte,  euen  as 
now  I  so  white  nuo/mUer  can  make  vpon  the  erth. 

Bihle,  Anno  1551. 

Also  a  wayoer  otfiUier,  shuld  be  an  Tnnete  capitaiae  of  an  army, 
or  fai  say  other  ofiee  of  a jronemour. 

<Sfr  Taomos  Eijfoi,    Qoweruowr,  book  l  ch.  i. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  foure  miles  to  the  northward  of  Dogsnose  there 
grovre  no  trees  on  the  bank  by  the  water  side:  end  the  bankes  con- 
sist of  fkUler't'enrth, 

Ahinft.     Pognffe,  ^v.  vol.  i.  foU  291.     Stephnn  Burroughs 

Onlv  this  foithful  country  case  "scapM  flst  free ;  and;  be  it  spoken 
in  gooa  honr,  was  never  beaten  yet  since  it  came  from  fulling, 

Thmhis.    Alhimaxnr,  act  v.  sc.  8. 

To  come  then  to  the  myiterie  of  fnlier's  craft ;  first  they  wash 
and  scoore  a  niece  of  cloth  with  the  earthj  of  Sardinia,  then  they 
perfume  it  witn  the  smoke  of  brimstone,  which  done  they  fall  anone 
to  burling  it  with  Cimolia.  hUland,    Plinia,  vol.  ii.  fol.  6 1 2. 

This  fuller' e-^nrth,  Cimolia,  is  of  a  cooling  nature,  and  being  used 
In  the  forme  of  a  liniment,  it  staieth  immoderat  sweau.  The  same 
taken  inwardly  with  wine  in  the  baine  or  bote  house,  restraioeth  the 
linakinf  foortn  of  pimples.  Jd,    /5. 

A  Durchase  granted  to  the  Lady  Johan  Denny  for  the  sum  o^ 
£320i.  7s.  0%d,  of  the  fordsbtps  and  manors  ef  Waltham  and  Nasing, 
with  the  appurtenances,  with  Kfuttlns-mitt  and  two  watoMnills,  late 
paicell  of  the  dissolved  abbey  of  Waltham  Cross. 

Sttype.    Memorialt,    Edwnrd  Vl  Anno  l^b3, 

I  Tliy  oiUimbibtng  earth 

Thefnitero  skill  assisting,  safe  defies 
All  foreign  rivals  in  the  clothier's  art. 

Dodeief,    AgrienHmre,  can.  3. 

They  [our  fair  countryvromen]  are  surely,  if  I  may  say  so,  mncb 
jBoie  valuable  commodities  than  wool  or/ki/fr*ff«mr/A,  the  eiportation 
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of  which  u  10  strictly  prohibited  by  our  lawiy  lest  forcigtMn  should 
learn  the  manufutunng  of  them. 

Chetiafield.    MUceilaneottt  Piecu,  19.  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 

The  Ancients^  says  Beckmaiui,(iii.  244,)  usedFuLLBn's 
Earth  much  oftener  than  we  do  at  present  Their 
€Vetf0  FuUanuB  derived  their  names  from  the  Countries 
wluch  furnished  them,  as  Terra  Cimolia^  Chia,  Lemnia^ 


Sarda,  Umbtia,  SamOr  TprnphvO,  and  odien.    PW-  PUtLEits 
lets'  Earth  19  bow  sdentifically  known  as  CimoUa^  or    BARTH. 
Sicandro*    It  is  a  variety  of  Lithomai^  or  Stone        "* 
Mari.    The  most  yalaable  kind  is  found  in  England.  JSi^r 
chiefly  in  Bedfordshire,  Berkshire,   Hampshire,    and     pow- 
Surry,  and  its  exportation  is  subject  to  very  heavy  penal-     DBB& 
ties.    Another  kind  is  found  in  Saxony.  ^^^^^ 


F  U  L  M  I  N  E. 


PU'LMINE,  ")      Lat  fulmen,  ab  eo,  quod  ignis 

Fu'lminatb,      >propter  tplendorem  fii]get;   fulgor, 

Fulmisa'tio^.  J  Jklmenque  et  fulgur.     Varro,  lib.  iv. 

To  throw  forth  light  or  lightning;  to  act  with  the 

effect  of  lightning,  (or  thunder,  the  accompaniment  of 

lightning ;)  to  menace  or  denounce  with  the  noise  or 

loudness,  the  awfolness  of  thunder. 

And  ever  and  anon  the  rosy  red 

Flaaht  through  her  face,  as  it  had  been  a  flake 
Of  lightning  through  bright  heaven /w^iin^i;. 

Sferutr,    Faerie  Queene^  book  iii.  can.  2. 

Water  and  wind-gnns  aiRMd  no  fkhdmaing  report,  and  depend 
OB  single  principles. 

Sir  Thomm  Brawn,    Vnlgar  Emr9,  book  u.  cfa.  v. 

He  [King  Charles  was]  cttrst  and  devoted  to  perdition  worse 
than  any  Abab,  or  Antiochua,  with  exhorUtion  to  cnrse  all  those 
m  the  name  of  God,  that  made  not  war  against  him  as  bitterly  as 
Meroz  was  to  be  curs'd,  that  went  not  out  against  a  Caoaaniteish 
King,  almost  in  dl  the  sermons,  prayers,  and  fuhninaiUmg,  thai 
have  bin  nttat'd  then  seren  years  past  by  these  cloren  tongues  of 
^shood  and  dissension,  who  now,  to  the  stirrioff  up  of  new  diseerd* 
acquit  h^      .  o    r  I 

Mihom,    The  Tenure  of  Kmgt  and  Ma^tttratet.. 
Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair, 
Tftbse  artcient.  whose  reststless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratie 
Shook  the  Arsenal  wadfuimin*d  over  Greece 
T»  Macedon,  and  Artaxerkefl*  thix>ne. 

Md.    Paradim  Regidned^hQfkvfA,^!, 
Another,  who  was  a  professour  of  the  Reformed  Religion,  they  at 
present  wickedly  prosecuted  l^  force  of  arms  and  with  l^^XX  curses 
zndfuim\natioH9,  Camden*    BU^ubeth,  Amno  159a 

And  it  is  very  probable^  thai  if  the  Pope  had  not,  with  that  violent 
passion,  that  Italians  have  for  the  advancing  their  families,  ran  intothe 
proposition  for  marrying  his  niece  to  the  Duke  of  Oxleans;^  he  would 
\a:^t  fulminated  upon  this  occasion. 

Bwm^.  MietBryof  the  BeformaHon,  Anno  \S3\. 
.  When  the  King's  [Charles]  ablest  servant  bad,  in  the  great  wants 
of  the  treasury,  encouraged  his  master  to  break  his  faith,  so  oftea 
pledged  to  his  Parliament,  never  more  to  exert  any  of  those  branches 
of  baleful  prerogative,  which  they  had  so  often  fulminated;  he 
little  sumected  that  he  was  opening  his  way  to  his  own  ruin,  by  habi- 
tuating his  royal  master  to  think  slightly  of  his  promises,  in  the 
nnmber  of  which  was  protection  to  himself. 

Warburton,     Sermon  10.  vol.  x.  p.  37. 

FuLMTNATiNa  PowDERs.  Under  this  name  are  com- 
prehended a  variety  of  Cliemical  combinations,  which, 
by  having  one  or  more  of  their  principles  suddenly  dis- 
engaged in  the  elastic  form,  the  stroke  thus  occasioned 
against  the  displaced  air  produces  a  loud  noise.  These 
preparations  form  some  of  the  most  curious  and  inte- 
resting compounds  which  Chemistry  aflbrds,  and  the 
advancement  of  that  Science  has  gradually  increased 
their  number. 

The  most  formidable  have  for  their  base  those  metals 
having  the  weakest  afRnity  for  oxygen  ;  the  agency  of 
nitrogen  also  appears  requisite  to  the  formation  of 
the  most  violent  kind,  as  in  all  these  it  is  found  to 


constitute  one  of  the  principal  component  parts.  We 
shall  proceed  to  give  the  best  directions  for  preparing 
these  Powders,  beginning  with  those  which  possess  the 
Fulminating  property  in  the  most  remaricable  degree. 

Fulminating  Silver  was  discovered  by  Berthollet, 
and  is  best  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  Dis- 
solve 2  drams  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  one  ounce  of 
distilled  water ;  to  this  solution  add  lime  water,  whidi 
will  immediately  occasion  a  precipitate  of  l3ie  oxide 
of  silver  of  an  olive  colour.  Continue  the  additioo 
of  lime  water,  until  the  precipitate  ceases  to  form, 
which  must  be  well  washed  with  repeated  portions 
of  distilled  water,  and  laid  on  blotting  paper  to 
dry.  When  perfectly  dry»  put  a  small  qaantity  into  a 
capsule  of  glass,  and  pour  on  it  some  of  the  purest 
liquid  ammonia.  Let  it  reamin  ondistarbed  ftv  about 
13  hours,  when  a  black  powder  will  be  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  Uaek  powder,  wfaieh  is  an 
ammoniate  of  silver,  is  the  Fnlmmating  substance  to  be 
obtained.  The  supernatant  liquid  must  be  decanted 
off,  and  the  powder  carefully  collected*  and  laid  on 
separate  bits  of  blotting  paper  to  dry.  The  greatest 
circumspection  is  required  in  removing  it  out  of  the 
vessel  in  which  it  was  prepared,  as  it  smnetimes  ex- 
plodes when  wet,  if  too  much  frietton  be  used.  Those 
unacquainted  with  it  should  begin  with  very  small 
quantities,  as  serious  accidents  have  happened  from 
indiscretion  in  its  use.  When  dry,  the  gentlest  heat  or 
slightest  friction  causes  it  to  produce  a  violent  explo- 
sion. A  drop  of  water  falling  upon  it  has  been  known 
to  make  it  explode.  The  liquid  portion  which  was 
decanted,  will  be  found  to  contain  a  solution  of  the 
same  substance ;  if  it  be  gently  heated,  a  slight  eifervea- 
cence  from  diseng^agement  of  nitrogen  gas  is  occa- 
sioaed»  and  as  it  cools,  small  brilliant  crystals  iqipear. 
These  possess  a  still  more  formidable  Fuliiiinattng 
power,  and  Will  sometimes  explode  though  under  a 
liquid,  on  being  scarcely  touched  with  any  hard  sub* 
stance.  The  same  compound  may  be  more  quickly 
prepared,  by  boiling  for  about  three  minutes  a  lew 
grains  of  the  oxide  of  silver,  in  a  mixture  of  caastic 
ammonia,  and  solution  of  pure  potash.  A  poition  of 
the  oxide  will  be  dissolved,  whilst  what  remaina  wiU  b« 
converted  into  a  black  powder,  possesaiog  properties 
similar  to  the  one  last  mentioned.  This  substance  is 
most  probably  a  compound  ofotideofsilvw  andMBOio 
nia,  the  detonation  being  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
extrication  of  nitrogen  gas  and  aqueous  vapour,  both  ia 
a  highly  elastic  state ;  the  latter  having  been  formed 
from  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  silver  and  hydrogen  of 
the  ammonia. 

Hoioard's  Fulminating  Silver,     Another  ooBB^uad 
of  silver  possessing  properties  similar  to  the  laal»  only 
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miff-  m  B  less  Solent  degree^  was  disooveied  by  Mr.  Howard, 
NATINQ  uiii  bas  been  described  by  DesooUls  in  Nicholson's 
^"  iwmal.  It  is  prepared  by  adding  40  grains  of  pure 
,^2j  "^v®""  *®  *  ^'  ^^  strong  nitric  acid,  and  applying  a 
^^^  sUgbt  heat ;  as  soon  as  the  silver  bc^ns  to  dissolTe, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  evolution  of  nnmerous 
small  bubbles,  the  heat  is  to  be  withdrawn^  and  2  oiz. 
of  alcoh0l  added.  The  mixture  of  the  two  liquors  occa- 
sions an  extrication  of  heat,  the  effervescence  quickly 
reeoimmences,  and  gradually  increases,  eniitting  at  the 
same  time  a  strong  smell  of  nitric  ether.  AAer  a  short 
interval  the  liquor  grows  turbid,  and  a  heavy,  white, 
crystalline  powder  falls  down.  As  soon  as  the  efibrves- 
cenee  begins  to  subside,  a  quantity  of  distilled  water 
must  be  added,  to  suspend  any  further  action:  the 
powder  is  to  be  immediately  coUejCted  on  a  filter,  and 
well  washed,  and  dried  on  blotting  paper,  always  keep* 
ing  H  secluded  as  much  as  possible  from  the  action  of 
li^ht.  The  same  substance  may  be  prepared,  by 
putting  2  drams  of  powdered  nitmte  of  silver  into  2  oz. 
of  alcohol,  heating  the  mixture  slightly,  and  then  adding 
6  drams  of  strong  nitric  aeid,  which  will  occasion  an 
effervescence ;  this  must  afterwards  be  treated  as  the 
former.  It  is  not  prudent  to  make  any  large  quantity 
of  this  substance  at  a  time,  as  -the  mixture  of  hot  nitric 
acid  with  alcohol  is  liable  to  occasion  accidents.  This 
powder  has  a  strong  metallic  taste :  slight  beat,  a  blow, 
or  long  continued  friction,  cause  it  to  detonate  loudly, 
a  sudckn  flash  of  light  appearing  at  the  same  moment. 
A  single  grain  held  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  makes  a 
deafening  report.  The  electric  spark  likewise  makes  it 
detonate ;  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  causes  it  to  in- 
flame witb  an  explosion.  This  powder  has  been  formed 
into  various  toys,  known  under  the  name  of  Fulminating 
Balls,  Detonating  Spiders,  &c.  To  prepare  the  Fulmi- 
I  nating  Balls,  mix  together  equal  quantities  of  powdered 

glass  and  sand,  and  having  collected  a  small  quantity 
into  a  heap,  on  a  bit  of  tmy  kind  of  thin  paper,  take  a 
I  portion  of  the  Fulminating  Powder,  equal  in  size  to  a 

I  pin's  head,  and  pl'aoe  it  in  the  middle  of  the  small  heap  ; 

I  over  the  whole  put  a  large  sound  pea,  and  cautiously 

I  fold  up  the  paper,  twisting  round  &e  corners.     This, 

I  >vhen  thrown  upon  the  ground^  or  trod  upon,  detonates 

!  witli  a  sharp  report,  owing  to  the  friction  Uie  Fulmi- 

nating Powder  undergoes  between  the  particles  of 
glass  and  sand  and  the  pea.  Several  other  similar 
toys  are  made,  but  as  they  are  only  varied  in  form,  £he 
principle  nemaining  the  same,,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
describe  them. 

Fulminating  Gold  has  been  long  known  to  Che- 
mists. Beckmann,  in  his  History  of  Inventions^  states 
it  to  have  been  most  probably  discovered  by  a  Glerman 
Benedictine  Monk,  as  &r  back  as  the  year  1418. 
To  prepare  it,  dissolve  as  much  gold  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  made  by  mixing  together  two  parts  muriatic  and 
one  nitric,  as  will  be  suffident  to  make  a  saturated 
solution ;  mix  this  with  two  parts  of  distilled  water, 
and  add  by  degrees  liquid  ammonia,  which  will  pre- 
cipitate a  brownish  yellow  powder.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  add  too  much  ammonia,  otherwise  the 
precipitate  will  be  redissolved.  Collect  the  powder  on 
a  filter,  and  after  having  well  washed  it  with  warm 
water,  let  it  be  dried  on  blotting  paper :  this  is  the 
Fulminating  compound,  and  will  exceed  the  weight  of 
the  gold  employed  by  one-fourth.  If  half  a  grain  be 
held  over  a  candle  in  a  spoon,  or  on  the  blade  of  a  pen- 
knife, when  heated  to  the  temperature  of  about  300^ 


it  will  ocplode  with  a  sharp,  disagreeable  report.  Befin^ 
it  explodes  the  yellow  colour  is  changed  to  blade,  and 
at  the  moment  of  its  decomposition  a  faint  flash  of 
light  may  be  perceived.  The  principal  part  of  its  force 
is  apparently  directed  downwards,  as  a  thin  sheet  of 
copper  will  be  found  perforated,  after  having  had  two 
or  three  grains  exploded  on  it.  This  salt  cannot  be 
ignitedi  either  by  flint  and  steel,  or  by  the  electric  ipark : 
friction  causes  it  to  explode  v^emently,  hence  it  should 
never  be  kept  in  a  bottle  with  a  glass  stopper ;  a  bit  of 
cotton  is  the  best  thing  to  plug  up  the  mouth  of  a  bottle 
containing  any  of  these  dangerous  compounds.  The 
facility  of  its  explosion  is  very  much  increased  by  high 
drying;  so  that  if  heated  till  it  becomes  black,  and  then 
removed  from  the  fire,  it  will  frequently  go  off  by  a  mere 
touch.  If  mixed  with  chalk,  or  any  substance  neither 
fusible  nor  decomposable  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  ez^ 
posed  gradually  to  a  low  temperature,  it  will  be  decom- 
posed, leaving  merely  the  purple  oxide  of  gold.  The 
same  effect  may  be  produced  by  very  cautiously  heating 
it  without  any  addition,  removing  it  from  the  fire  when 
it  has  changed  colour,  and  when  cooled  heating  it 
again,  proceeding  in  this  way  till  the  powder  becomes 
purple,  in  which  state  it  will  have  entirely  lost  its  eK- 
plosive  property.  Bergman  first  showed  it  to  consist 
of  about  five  parts  peroxide  of  gold  and  one  ammonia* 
Berthollet  afterwards,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
its  Fulminating  property,  exposed  it  cautiously  to  a  very 
gentle  heat  in  a  copper  tube,  one  end  of  which  was  in- 
serted under  a  jar  resting  in  a  mercurial  trough  ;  the 
gold  was  reduced  to  a  purple  oxide,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  ammoniacal  gas  disengaged.  The  same  Philoso- 
pher caused  it  to  explode  in  copper  vessels :  nitrogen 
gas  was  disengaged,  a  few  drops  of  water  appeared,  and 
&e  gold  was  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  In  this  ex- 
periment, he  infers,  that  the  ammonia  was  decomposed  ; 
its  nitrogen  suddenly  assuming  the  elastic  state  caused 
the  explosion,  whilst  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  united 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  alkali,  and  formed  water. 
This  satisfactory  theory  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid,  fat  oils  and  ether, 
deprive  it  of  its  Fulminating  property,  by  combining 
with  the  ammonia. 

Fulminating  Platinum  has  been  lately  discovered 
by  Mr.  £.  Davy.  To  prepare  it,  dissolve  sulphate 
of  platinum  in  distilled  water^  and  add  liquid  am- 
monia, which  will  throw  down  a  precipitate.  The 
precipitate,  afler  having  been  well  washed,  is  to  be 
boiled  for  some  time  in  a  Florence  flask  or  other  con- 
venient glass  vessel,  with  a  solution  of  pure  potash ; 
a  brown  powder  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  to  be  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  well  washed,  and  dried.  This  is 
the  Fulminating  compound,  it  has  different  shades 
of  colour,  from  a  light  brown  to  a  dark  chocolate.  A 
single  grain  laid  on  a  sheet  of  copper,  and  heated  to 
the  temperature  of  400^  produces  a  report  as  loud  as 
that  of  a  pistol.  It  is  lighter  than  Fulminating  gold,  but, 
otherwise,  analogous  to  it  in  its  properties  and  com- 
position. 

Fulminating  Merairy  was  discovered  by  Mr.  E. 
Howard,  whilst  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  com- 
position of  muriatic  acid.  It  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving 100  grains  of  mercury,  in  a  measured  ounce 
and  a  half  of  nitric  acid.  This  solution  being  poured 
cold  into  two  measured  ounces  of  alcohol,  previously 
introduced  into  any  convenient  glass  vessel,  a  mo- 
derate  heat  is  to  be  applied  till  an  effervescence  is 
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excited.  A  !ai^  quantity  of  vaponr  of  nitric  ether, 
loaded  with  a  white  powder,  is  disengfaged.  A  quantity 
of  the  same  powder  also  precipitates  to  the  hottom  of 
the  vessel,  which  is  to  be  immediately  collected  on  a 
filter,  well  washed  and  dried  on  a  water-bath.  The 
immediate  edulcoration  is  material,  otherwise  the  pow* 
der  is  liable  to  be  reacted  on  by  the  nitric  acid.  It  is 
also  to  be  remembered,  that  the  nitric  acid  is  not  to 
be  poured  on  the  alcohol,  as  this  will  not  only  occasion 
a  gfreat  deal  of  the  powder  to  be  dissipated  by  the 
ensuing  effervescence,  but  also  be  detrimental  to  its 
Fulminating  property ;  for  the  same  reason  care  is  to  be 
taken  on  applying  the  heat,  that  a  speedy  and  not  a 
violent  action  be  effected.  The  more  capacious  the 
vessel  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  obtained ;  as 
by  this  means  a  larger  surface  is  exposed  for  the  con- 
densation of  the  nitric  ether  and  consequent  deposit 
of  the  powder  mixed  with  it  The  above  quantity  of 
mercury  will  give  from  120  to  ^80  grains,  the  variation 
depending  on  very  minute  circumstances.  It  is  not 
proper  to  operate  on  more  than  500  grains  of  mercury 
at  a  time,  as  the  heat  occasioned  by  the  mixture  of  pro- 
portional quantities  of  nitric  acid  and  alcohol,  will  not 
allow  the  powder  to  acquire  its  greatest  Fulminating 
power.  The  oxides  of  mercury  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  pure  metal ;  but  as  these  are  more  expensive,  and 
the  resulting  compound  the  same,  no  advantage  is 
gained.  The  salt  when  properly  prepared  is  of  a  white 
crystalline  appearance  :  it  explodes  at  the  temperature  of 
368^,  with  a  vivid  flash,  resembling  that  produced  by 
gunpowder,  but  differing  from  it,  in  occasioning  more 
noise,  firing  with  more  rapidity,  and  not  being  followed 
by  any  smoke.  If  3  grains  be  laid  on  an  anvil,  and 
struck  with  a  hammer,  a  stunning  disagreeable  report 
will  be  the  consequence,  and  the  faces  of  both  hammer 
and  anvil  will  most  likely  be  found  indented.  The 
same  explosion  takes  place  by  flint  and  steel,  by  an 
electric  spark,  or  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid ; 
it  is  also  inflammable  when  under  the  exhausted  receiver 
of  an  air-pump.  The  surface  of  the  body  on  which  it 
is  exploded,  becomes  covered  with  a  white  film  of  re- 
duced mercury.  As  this  salt  appeared  to  possess  pro- 
perties analogous  to  those  of  gunpowder,  Mr.  Howard 
performed  several  experiments,  in  order  to  compare  its 
strength  with  that  of  the  latter  compound.  These  ex- 
periments are  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Tramac- 
iions  for  the  year  1800,  and  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  judge  of  their  different  effects,  we  shall  here  insert 
one  or  two,  which  will  tend  to  prove  its  inferiority  for 
the  purposes  to  which  this  latter  article  is  applied. 

A  common  gunpowder  proof,  capable  of  containing 
1 1  grains  of  gunpowder,  was  filled  with  the  mercurial 
powder,  and  fired  in  the  usual  way ;  the  report  was 
sharp,  but  not  loud.  The  person  who  held  the  instru- 
ment in  his  hand  felt  no  recoil ;  but  the  explosion  laid 
open  the  upper  part  of  the  barrel,  nearly  from  the  touch- 
hole  to  the  muzzle,  and  struck  off  the  hand  of  the 
register,  the  surface  of  which  was  evenly  indented,  as  if 
it  had  received  the  impression  of  a  punch. 

A  gun  was  next  charged  with  17  grains  of  the  mercu- 
rial powder  and  a  leaden  bullet.  A  block  of  wood  was 
placed  at  about  eight  yards  from  the  muzzle,  to  receive 
the  ball,  and  the  gun  was  fired  by  a  fusee.  No  recoil 
seemed  to  have  taken  place,  as  the  barrel  was  not  moved 
from  its  position,  though  it  was  in  no  ways  confined. 
The  report  was  feeble,  the  bullet,  as  appeared  from  the 
Impression  made  on  the  wood,  had  been  projected  with 


half  the  force  it  would  have  been  by  an  ordinary  charge 
of  68  grains  of  the  best  gunpowder.  The  gun  waa 
therefore  recharged  with  84  grains  of  the  mercurial 
powder ;  and  as  the  great  strength  of  the  piece  rtt-  , 
moved  any  apprehension  of  danger,  a  gentleman  fired 
it  ivom  his  shoulder,  aiming  at  the  same  block  of  wood. 
The  report  was  like  the  first,  but  not  louder  than  might 
have  beeo  expected  from  a  charge  of  gunpowder. 
Fortunately  the  gentleman  was  not  hurt,  but  the  gun 
was  burst  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The  breedi 
was  what  is  called  a  patent  one,  of  the  best  fotged 
iron ;  it  was  torn  open  and  flawed  in  many  directions, 
and  the  gold  touch-hole  driven  out.  The  barrel  into 
which  the  breech  was  screwed,  was  split  by  a  single 
crack  three  inches  long.  The  ball  missed  the  block  of 
wood,  and  struck  against  a  wall,  which  had  already 
been  the  receptacle  of  so  many  bullets,  that  the  im» 
pression  made  by  this  last  could  not  be  recognised. 

As  it  was  plain  that  no  gun  could  confine  a  quan- 
tity of  the  mercurial  powder  sufficient  to  project  & 
bullet  with  a  greater  force  than  an  ordinary  charge 
of  gfunpowder,  its  comparative  strength  was  tried  in 
another  way.  Two  blocks  of  wood  were  procured  very 
nearly  of  the  same  size  and  strength,  and  bored  with 
the  same  instrument  to  the  same  depth.  Hie  one  was 
charged  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  best  Dartford  gun- 
powder, and  the  other  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  mercu- 
rial powder ;  both  were  alike  buried  in  sand,  and  fired 
by  a  train  communicating  with  the  powders  by  a  small 
touch-hole.  The  block  containing  the  gunpowder  was 
simply  split  into  three  pieces ;  that  charged  with  the 
mercurial  powder  was  burst  in  every  direction^  and 
the  parts  immediately  contiguous  to  the  powder  were 
absolutely  pounded,  yet  the  whole  hung  together, 
whereas  the  block  split  by  the  gunpowder  had  its  parts 
fairly  separated.  The  sand  surrounding  the  gunpowder 
was  undoubtedly  most  disturbed ;  in  short,  the  mercu- 
rial powder  appeared  to  have  acted  with  the  greatest 
energy,  but  only  within  certain  limits. 

From  the  effects  of  the  mercurial  powder  in  the  last 
experiment,  Mr.  Howard  thought  that  it  might  be  con- 
fined during  its  explosion  in  the  centre  of  a  hollow  glass 
globe.  Such  a  vessel  being  provided,  7  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  10  grains  of  the 
powder  were  placed  in  its  centre,  and  fired  by  the 
charge  of  an  electrical  battery.  The  glass  globe  with- 
stood the  explosion,  and  of  course  retained  whatever 
gases  were  generated,  which  being  collected  amounted 
in  bulk  to  four  cubical  inches ;  the  interior  of  the  globe 
was  thinly  coated  with  quicksilver  in  a  very  divided 
state. 

From  these  experiments  it  is  sufficiently  plain,  that 
the  force  of  the  mercurial  powder  is  restrained  to  nar- 
row limits,  both  because  the  block  of  wood  chained 
with  it  was  more  shattered  than  that  charged  with  the 
gunpowder ;  while  the  sand  surrounding  it  was  least 
disturbed,  and  also  because  the  glass  globe  withstood 
the  explosion  of  10  grains  fixed  in  its  centre,  a  charge 
which  Mr.  Howard  has  twice  found  sufficient  to  destroy 
old  pistol  barrels,  which  were  not  injured  by  being 
fired  when  full  of  the  best  gunpowder.  Hence  it 
seems,  that  the  Fulminating  Mercury,  from  the  limita* 
tion  of  its  sphere  of  action,  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be 
applied  to  mining ;  and  from  the  Immensity  of  its  initial 
force,  cannot  be  used  in  fire-arms. 

This  salt  has  been  analysed  by  Mr.  Howard,  and  is 
found  to  consist  of  nitrous  etherized  gas,  and  of  oxa- 
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late  of  mercury  united  with  excess  of  oxygen.  Re  has 
also  giren  us  the  following  theory  of  its  combustion : 
the  hydrogen  of  the  oxalic  acid  and  of  the  etherized 
gas  is  first  united  to  the  oxygen  of  the  oxalate  forming 
water ;  the  carbon  is  saturated  with  oxygen,  forming 
carbonic  acid  gas>  and  a  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  etherized  gas  is  separated  in  the  state 
of  nitrogen  gas ;  the  sudden  evolution  of  the  carbonic 
acid  and  nitrogen  gases,  as  well  as  sudden  vaporization 
of  part  of  the  mercury  producing  the  explosion. 

Bayen's  Fulminating  Mercury,  The  Fulminating 
property  of  the  oxides  of  mercury  with  sulphur  was 
first  discovered  by  Bayen,  hence  mixtures  of  this  kind 
have  had  his  name  applied  to  designate  them.  The 
most  powerfiil  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner : 
dissolve  one  ounce  of  mercury  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  to  the  solution  add  a  pint  of 
distilled  water;  if  on  the  addition  of  the  distilled 
water  a  yellow  precipitate  fidls  down,  a  little  more 
nitric  acid  must  be  added,  which  will  immediately  take 
it  up.  To  the  solution  thus  made,  add  lime  water ; 
the  oxide  of  mercury,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder, 
will  immediately  be  precipitated.  Collect  the  precipi- 
tate on  a  filter,  and  after  having  washed  it  with  re- 
peated portions  of  distilled  water,  lay  it  between  two 
folds  of  blotting  paper  to  dry.  When  perfectly  dry, 
collect  it  into  a  capsule  of  glass,  and  apply  the  heat  of 
a  water  bath,  until  fiimes  of  nitrous  acid  cease  to  arise. 
This  done,  take  30  grains  of  the  powder  and  4  grains 
of  pure  flower  of  sidphur,  and  rub  them  both  together 
in  a  dry  and  warm  mortar^  until  they  are  accurately 
mixed.  The  above  quantity  laid  in  a  spoon,  and  placed 
oyer  the  fire,  will  explode  with  a  report  as  loud  as  a 
pistol.  The  explosive  force  of  this  powder  seems  to 
depend  on  the  sudden  deoxygenation  of  the  oxide  of 
mercury,  and  combustion  of  part  of  the  sulphur  j  if  the 
experiment  be  performed  in  a  close  vessel  a  reddish, 
▼iolet-coloured  sulphuret  is  obtained. 

Fulrninating  Iodine  was  first  discovered  by  Mr. 
Courtois ;  it  is  made  by  powdering  a  small  quantity  of 
iodine,  and .  pouring  on  it  a  solution  of  ammonia  in 
water.  The  iodine  is  gradually  converted  into  a  brown- 
ish black  substance,  which  is  an  iodine  of  nitrogen. 
This  is  to  be  collected  and  dried  at  a  very  gentle  heat 
on  blotting  paper.  This  compound  detonates  fi-om 
the  smallest  shock,  or  firom  heat,  emitting  a  violet- 
coloured  vapour.  When  properly  made,  it  frequently 
detonates  spontaneously,  and  therefore  ought  never  to 
"be  removed  fi'Om  the  vessel  in  which  it  tfas  been  made. 
"When  exposed  to  the  air  it  gradually  evaporates.  Its 
constituents  are  nitrogen  and  iodine,  which,  at  the 
moment  of  explosion,  are  suddenly  extricated  in  the 
elastic  form. 

Fulminating  Powder  is  made  by  triturating  in  a 
warm  mortar  three  parts  by  weight  of  nitre,  two  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  one  of  flour  of  sulphur. 
The  effects  of  this  mixture  are  exhibited  by  placing 
20  grains  in  an  iron  ladle  over  a  slow  fire,  or  a 
candle;  it  will  first  acquire  a  brown  colour,  and 
begin  to  melt ;  a  blue  lambent  flame  will  then  appear 
on  its  surface,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  whole 
oomposition  will  explode  with  a  loud  noise.    The  mass 


being  removed  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  it  is  fused,  may 
be  kept  in  a  dry,  well-closed  phial ;  and  will  at  any  time 
be  exploded  by  a  spark,  and  bum  like  gunpowder,  but 
more  rapidly,  and  with  greater  detonation.  A  particle 
of  ignited  charcoal  thrown  into  the  mixture  when  fused, 
but  not  sufficiently  heated  to  produce  the  blue  flame, 
will  immediately  occasion  the  explosion  to  take  place. 
The  Fulminating  property  of  this  powder  is  occasioned 
by  the  sudden  disengagement  of  nitrogen  and  carbonic 
acid  gases,— the  sulphur  having  united  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  nitric  acid  and  the  potash,  and  formed  sulphate 
of  potash. 

This  powder  may  be  kept  in  a  glass  bottle,  furnished 
with  a  stopper,  for  any  length  of  time,  without  fear  of 
an  explosion  taking  place. 

Several  explosive  compositions  are  formed  by  means 
of  the  chlorate  of  potash,  a  salt  which,  as  Fourcroy  re- 
marks, seems  to  include  the  elements  of  thunder  in  its 
particles.  Rub  two  grains  into  a  powder  in  a  mortar, 
and  add  one  grain  of  sulphur ;  mix  them  accurately 
together,  using  the  gentlest  triture ;  and,  having  wrap- 
ped the  whole  in  a  bit  of  strong  paper,  let  it  be  for- 
cibly struck  with  a  hammer,  a  loud  report  will  be  pro- 
duced, accompanied  with  beautiful  streaks  of  white 
light.  A  similar  quantity  of  the  ingredients  rubbed  in 
a  mortar  produces  a  series  of  detonations^  resembling 
the  cracks  of  a  whip.  One  grain  of  the  same  salt 
rubbed  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  mortar,  and  half  a  grain' 
of  phosphorus  added,  on  the  gentlest  triture,  produce 
a  loud  report 

It  is  the  chlorate  of  potash  that  forms  the  base  of 
the  Percussion  powder,  which  has  lately  been  so  much 
used  as  a  means  of  communicating  fire  to  the  charge 
of  guns,  &c.  Different  manufacturers  employ  different 
proportions  of  the  ingredients.  We  have  found  the 
following  to  answer  as  well  as  any  other:  5  parts 
chlorate  of  potash,  2  charcoal,  1^  sulphur;  or  equal 
parts  chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

The  above  ingredients  should  not  be  rubbed  toge- 
ther in  a  mortar,  or  an  explosion  will  infallibly  occur. 
Several  very  serious  accidents  have  already  happened 
from  this  cause ;  nor  can  too  much  caution  be  used  in 
mixing  any  combustible  substance  with  this  salt.  The 
best  way  is  to  reduce  each  ingredient  separately  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  mix  them  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  on 
a  bit  of  paper,  using  for  this  purpose  some  soft  sub- 
stance. Neither  should  any  quantity  of  the  ingredients 
be  kept  ready  mixed,  as  an  explosion  has  been  known 
to  take  place  more  than  once  without  any  apparent 
cause. 

The  Fulminating  Mercury  has  also  been  used  as  a 
Percussion  powder,  but  we  should  think  the  danger 
arising  from  the  ready  explosion  of  this  compound,  on 
the  slightest  friction,  will  ever  prevent  its  coming  into 
general  use. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  compounds 
having  similar  properties  to  those  of  Fulminating 
silver,  gold,  &c.  by  operating  in  like  manner  on  the 
other  metals ;  but  as  yet  these  attempts  have  proved 
unsuccessful,  doubtiess,  owing  to  the  other  metals 
having  a  stronger  affinity  for  oxygen. 
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FUIiSOME, .  "^  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  inierpreU  Fulmm^ 
Ftj'i«soMEi«Y,  >nesM,  satiety;  and  Junius  says^ 
Fi/lsomev£8S.  j  Nauseous,  whatever  from  too  great 
abundance  provokes  namea;  icomftdlt  pkmu.  Skin- 
ner adds  to  this,  or,  q.  d.  foul-^ome. 
Foul,  gross,  rank,  and  ^us,  nauseous. 

The  knotte,  why  that  evtry  tale  is  toldtj 
If  it  be  taried  til  the  lust  be  cold 
Of  hem,  that  ban  H  herkened  after  yore. 
The  savour  passeth  ever  lenger  the  more. 
Tor  fulaomnesse  of  the  prolixitee. 

Chaucer,     The  SqmercB  Tale,  ▼.  10719. 

Wberefore  leste  in  repettng  a  thing  so  frequent  and  commune,  my 
Mce  shoolde  be  as  fasddioes  or  fvhome  to  the  reders^  as  ssche 
marchaant  preachers  be  nowe  to  their  customers,  I  wylle  reuerente^ 
take  my  leaue  of  diuines. 

Sir  Thoma*  Eiyfxt,     The  Govemour,  book  i.  eh.  zii. 

A  thousand  silken  puppets  sbould  have  died 
And  in  their  /uitome  coffins  putrified, 
Ere  in  my  lines  you  of  their  names  sbould  hear 
To  tell  the  world  that  such  there  ever  were. 
Unay^Pfi.     To  the  Nobie  Lady.     The  Lady  IS,  of  woHdiy  enttef. 

Tliirdly,  God  was  sorely  displeased  with  his  people^  because  they 
baildedy  decked  and  trimmed  up  their  own  houses,  and  sufibred 
God*s  house  to  be  in  roine  and  decay,  to  lie  uncomely,  and  yW- 
Momeiy, 

Homilies,    Sermon  for  Repairing  and  Keeping  clean  Churchei, 

It  is  not  emptyness  only,  hyX  fuUomneu ;  for  though  a  man  is  not 
aourish'd  by  them,  and  so  satisfied,  yet  he  is  cloyed  and  daubed  with 
diera ;  and  then  loathing  comes,  which  is  joyned  with  sorrow. 

Goodwin,     Worhs,  voL  iii.  fol.  339. 

Tliat  more  sluggish  dulcor  of  the  blood  will  be  sometime  so  quick- 
ened and  actuated  by  the  fiercenesse  and  sharpncsse  of  the  mdaah 
choly  humour  (as  the  fuUomenen  of  sugar  is  by  the  acrimony  of 
lemon)  that  it  will  afford  farre  more  sensible  pleasure. 
Henry  More.  A  Brief  Ditcourse  of  Enthutieum,  sec.  20.  part  li, 
fol.  14. 

Could  yon  but  see  the  fuUcme  hero  led. 
By  loathing  vassals  to  his  noble  bed. 

Drydem,    Smum  Cmyme. 
And  the  act  of  Gonsnmroation  fahomely  dcwribed  in  the  wiy 
worda  of  the  most  modest  among  all  poets. 

Id,    Dedication  to  JuvemtU, 

Mortals  whose  pleasures  are  their  only  care^ 
Pint  wish  to  be  impos'd  on  and  then  are : 
And,  lest  the  fultome  artifice  should  fail, 
Themselves  will  hide  its  coarseness  with  a  veil. 

Cowper,    Progrett  of  Error,  • 

PULVID,  Lat.  fulvidus  ;  Julvus  from  fulgere.    See 
FtJLGBNT,  ante. 
Tawny,  yellow. 

And  in  right  colours  to  the  life  depaint 
Tht/ulvid  eagle  with  her  sun-bright  eye. 

More.     Psycho  zoia,  book  i.  St.  3- 

FUMAGE,  from  the  Lat.  fumus,  smoke. 

As  early  as  the  Conquest  mention  is  made  in  J)ome»day  Book  of 
Atmage  or  /Uage,  vulgarly  called  imoke  far  things;  which  were  paid 
oy  custom  to  the  king  for  every  chimney  in  the  house. 

BlaehMttme.    Commentarieiy  book  i.  ch.  viii. 

FUMARIA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Dia- 
ddphia,  order  Hexandria^  natural  order  Fumaria, 
Generic  character :  calyx  two-leaved,  deciduous ; 
corolla  irregular,  spurred  at  the  base  ;  filaments  two, 
each  bearing  three  anthers;  capsule  valveless,  one 
celled,  one-seeded. 

Eight  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere ; 
dx  are  natives  of  England.     Eng.  Bot, 

FU'MBLE,  \  D.fomTnelen}  SweJanUa,  Ma- 
Fu'mbler,  inibtu  vitro  citroque  perteniare  ut 
Tv'nuLisQ,  isolentf  qui  in  tenebris  obambukmi. 
Fo'mblingly.  J  Ihre,  who  think*  the  Lat.  palmui 


to  be  of  the  same  family.    Skiuier's  interpretation  is,  FUHBLE. 
Inepte  tradare  seu  rem  aggrtdi ;  to  handle,  manage  or       -- 
attempt  any  thing  foolishly  or  inaptly.  ^^^ 

To  do  any  thing,  to  act,  inefficiently,  inaptly,  bung-  '^■^"-^ 
lingly,  weakly : — to  act  with  imbecile  cffiurt  or  exertion, 
where   the  thing    aimed  at    is  scarcely   touched  or 
reached. 

Echo  of  them  calleth  other  false /«wii%e  Heretikes. 
Sir  Thomas  More*     Worheo,  foL  279.     The  Second  Confutation  of 
TyndaU, 

If  barreyn  soyle,  why  then  it  chaungetk  bewe, 
It  fadeth  faste,  it  fiits  to  fumbling  yeares. 

Gascoigne,     Oarwungeo, 

But  being  taken  up  in  a  trip  &  found  fumbling  in  their  answere, 
they  were  commaunded  to  Told  out  of  the  counsel-chamber. 

Holland.    Livius,  fol.  1130. 

In  phrensie,  wherein  men  are  bestraught  of  their  right  wits,  to 
have  a  care  of  the  skirts,  fringes  and  welts  of  their  garments,  that 
they  be  in  good  order;  to  keepe  ^/ktmbUng  and  plettiog  of  tbe  bed- 
cloths,  &c,  prognosticate  death.  Id,    Ptime,  voL  i.  foL  183. 

He  heard  his  wife  Calpumia,  being  fast  asleep,  weep  and  sigb,  a&d 
pot  forth  many  fumbiing  lamentable  speeches. 

Sir  Thomas  North,    Plutarch,  foL  613.    Jm/ms  Cmsar, 

Imagine  then  your  Highlander 
Over  a  can  of  muddy  beer. 
Playing  at  passage  wit  i  a  pair 
Of  drunken  yi^m6/rr#  for  liis  fare. 

Cotton,  (Charles.)    Epistle  to  the  Earl  of^'^^. 

For  that  is  the  reason,  why  many  good  schoUars  speake  bat  /mm- 
blinglyj   like  a  rich  man  that  for  want  of  particular  note  and  dif- 
ference, can  bring  you  no  certaine  ware  readily  out  of  his  shop. 
Ben  Jonson.    Discoveries,  fbl.  124. 

For  tbe  atheist's  pretence  to  wit  and  natural  reason,  (thoueh  the 

foulness  of  his  mind  makes  him  fumble  very  dotingly  to  the  ose 

thereof,)  makes  the  enthusiast  secure  that  reason  is  no  gnide  to 

God. 

More,    A  Brirf  Discourse  of  Enthusiasm,  part  ii.  fol.  2.  sec.  I. 

Disabled  wasting  whore-masters  are  not 
Prouder  to  own  the  brats  they  never  got. 
Than  fumbling-,  itching  rhymers  of  the  town 
T'adopt  some  base-born  song  that's  not  their  own. 
Otufay,    Prologue  to  N.  Lee^s  Conslanline  the  Great, 

My  hand  trembles  to  that  degree  that  I  can  hardly  hold  my  pen» 
my  understanding  flatters,  and  my  memory  fitmhles. 

CUsterfdd,    £eMer71.VttI.ir.  p.3301 

FUME,  r.  T       Ft.  Jumer;  lUfumare;  Sp.  te 

Fume,  w.  mear^  ahumar^    By  similar  meta- 

Fu'mid,  phor,  says  Junius,  the  English  use 

Ftj'MiGATE,  the  verb  to  vapour;  he  Jvmeih  and 

Fumiga'tion,  vapoureth ;  from  the  Lat.yumitf, 

Fu'ming,  I  smoke,  exhalation.     Skinner  pre- 

Fu'mingly,  T  fers  the  Ger.  faum»  foam  ;  Xofoam 

Fu'mish,  through  passion.     In  A.  S.  fam- 

Fu'mous/  an,  spumare,  to  foam^ 

Fdmo'sity,  To  smoke,  to  vapour,  to  cvapo- 

Fu'mously.  rate,  to  exhale ;  and  met.  to  effcr- 

Fu'my.  J   vesce  with  any  ebullition  of  passion, 

to  swell  or  glow  with  any  idle  fancy  or  vain  conceit 

Hir  dremes  shul  not  now  be  told  for  me ; 

Ful  were  hir  hedes  of  fumositie. 

That  causeth  dreme,  of  which  ther  is  no  chaiye. 

Chaucer,     The  Squieres  Tale,  r.  16671. 

Of  which  iha  riseth  swiehe/tanoti/ee 
That  whan  a  man  hath  dronken  draughtes  threc^ 
And  weneth  that  he  be  at  home  in  Chepe 
He  is  in  Spaigne. 

Id,     The  Pardaneres  Tale,  v.  12501. 

But  eucn  yet  sty  11  thei  stand  without  the  doores  ftnmng  and 
freatyng,  for  that  the  churche  reioyeth  for  the  Gentiles  receiued  to 
the  saluacion  of  the  GhospelL  Udall.    Udke,  ch,  zv. 
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FOMS.        U  ta^  [^bm]  Ve  ftMlMrde,  tK»y  be  of  yll  aenrishiMiK,  and  do 
_^-m^  make  stynkynge/oner  in  the  stomake,  and  do  corrupt  other  neatet 
wylh  whome  they  be  minirled. 

aierktmmJBiftt.    7«e  €K»omioHr,  book  ii. 

The  aaid  house  wbiche  Solomon  builte  in  Hierusalem,  was  a  busie 
thing,  with  slaughter  of  beastes,  with  fiimigaaieiu,  wyth  waabytigei^ 
aad  vene  troablooua  with  perfunes. 

VdaU.    iMMe,  ch.  zziv. 

As  touchiag  the  reproche  in  naming  him  a  Samaritane,  although 
it  were  comraonly  taken  for  great  rebuke  and  slaundre,  yet  because 
it  was  naught  eiles  but  A/itmUhe  checke  spoken  in  a  fune,  he  made 
no  answere  at  al  therevnto,  as  thongh  they  had  but  called  hvm  a 
mnshrome,  or  an  oynion.  W.    John,  ch,  viU, 

This  Pope  was  noC  profftable  for  them,  nor  dM  to  the  ckoidi  u 
they  said,  for  he  was  %fimu»lke  man  and  ■Mliacolyoos. 

Lord  Bemen,     Fh>iaiart.     Ovnjfeiv,  vol  i.  eh.  946. 

And  if  in  the  mornynge  he  fele  any  fltmontieM  rtsynge,  than  to. 
drinke  inlep  of  violettes,  or  for  lacke  thereof,  a  good  dniught  of  verio 
smalle  ale  or  biere,  somewhat  warmed,  without  eatynge  any  thpge 
after  it  Sir  Thomat  Elyot,     The  CtMd  of  Heiih,  book  li. 

And  heaping  wordes  vpon  wordes,  wonid  gladly  belike  that  the 
partie  should  hane  caried  them  away,  and  well  remembred  them|  and 
therdbre  saied  ykaiew/y  vnto  him,  dost  thou  heare  me  ? 

WiUom.     Th€  Arte  o/JUetorique,  foL  151. 

Eren  such  is  all  their  Taunted  vanitie, 

Naoght  else  but  smoke  that/iMu>M  soone  «wty. 

CWm  Chyti  oome  eiif  Hfuutep 
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So  oorrosiye  is  this  sroeike  abont  the  city,  that  if  ooewonld  hang 
up  gammoiis  of  baeoo,  btefis,  or  other  fleshe  to  fkme,  aad  prepare  it 
in  the  chimnies,  as  the  good  howe-wiies  do  in  the  country,  «hero 
thev  make  use  of  sweeter  Aiell,  it  will  so  mummifie,  drie  up,  waste 
mml  bume  it,  that  it  suddenly  crumbles  away,  consumes  and  comes 
to  nothing.  Etefym.    F^tmifk^htm,  part  L 

Seeing  that  the  one  of  them  when  the  wine  had  a  little  fumed  up 
into  the  head  began  both  to  speak  and  do  foolishly,  and  contrariwise 
that  the  other  held  his  own  and  dranke  warily;  he  pardoned  and  let 
go  the  one,  but  the  other  he  pot  to  deatli. 

HoUtmd,    PiHt9rek,h\.33b. 

She,  out  of  love,  desires  me  not  to  go  to 
My  father,  because  something  hath  put  him 
In  a  fmne  against  me. 

Shirley,     7^  Merehanfi  Wife,  act  ir.  sc.  5. 

Then  there  is  a  repulsion  of  the  fume,  by  some  higher  hill  or 
fabrick  that  shall  overtop  the  chimney. 

Re/iquicB  ffhtiomien^e,  p.  38. 

Thus  iron  in  aquafortis  urill  fail  into  ebullition,  with  noise  and 
cnaication,  as  also  a  crass  and  fumid  exhalation. 

Sir  7%omaM  Brown,     Vulgar  Emrnn,  book  U. 

Two  or  three  of  these  fumid  vortices  are  able  to  whirle  it  abont 
tb«  whole  city,  rendering  it  in  a  few  minutes  tike  the  picture  of  Troy 
■ackod  by  the  Greeks,  or  the  approches  of  If  onnt  Hecla. 

Evelyn.     Fumifiigium,  part  i. 

Sri.  ^— — ^— ^—  O,  good  sir  ! 

There  must  be  a  world  of  ceremonies  passe. 
You  must  be  bath'd  and  fumigated  6rst. 

Sen  Joneon,     The  jtichymiet,  act  L  sc.  2. 

Tbcy  [deuotion  and  knowledge]  savonr  togither  farre  more  sweetly 
than  any  fumigation  either  uf  juniper,  incense,  or  whatsoeuer  eke, 
be  they  neuer  so  pleasant,  doth  sauour  in  any  man*s  nose. 
Fhx,     Martyre,  fol.  1017.    The  Antwer  of  John  Lambert  io  iht 
Biehop'i  Articlee. 

Ofaneie  fond,  thy/naiH^f  hath  mo  fed. 

The  stinking  stench  of  thine  incUn'd  host. 
Hath  poysened  all  the  virtnes  in  my  brest 

Mirrour  for  Magiatraiee^  foL  250. 

One  loues  soft  musick  and  sweet  melodic^ 
Another  k  periwps  melancholike. 
Another  finniwk  is  and  cholerikeb 

id.    A.  foL  158. 
Hiat  which  wc  moova  for  our  better  leamtng  and  instruction  sake, 
tnroetb  to  anger  and  choler  in  them :   they  mw  altogether  ont  of 
mietnesoe  with  it ;  they  answer  fmmingly,  that  they  are  ashamed  to 
Oifile  their  paoaos  with  making  answem  to  such  idle  questions. 

Beakers    Eceiemmttieali  JPaiiiie,  book  v.aec.g2. 


And  if  he  had  not  in  the  fkont  of  his  bouka  intitnlad  bimseUe  to 
be  an  Englishman,  by  his  writing  I  woulda  hana  lodged  him  rather 
some  wilde  Irishman  latelie  crept  out  of  6.  Piatriekai  pwgatorie, 
so  wilfle  he  writeth,  so  fimniMie  he  fareth. 

SSaSB.    Manyre^  fot  634.    The  De/enee  of  the  Latd  CMAum. 

Whemfiore  if  it  be  true,  that  M.  More  njih  in  the  aequell  of  hit 
booke,  that  grace  and  charity  fncreaseth  in  them  that  lye  in  the 
papes  of  purgatory,  than  is  it  not  agreeable,  that  such  soules  lying 
•o  long  in  purgatory  should  so  soone  forget  their  cbarity,  and  fall  a 
railing  in  their  supplication  so  fumiehly: 

Id,    lb,  fol.  927.    ^  Sup^UmHm  /Vr  Am/s  m  Pmfoiopy. 

Nowcastle  was  besieg'd  and  blocked  up  in  our  late  wan,  so  aa 
through  the  great  dearth  and  scarcity  of  cinles,  those  fkmoue  woikt 
many  of  them  were  either  .left  off,  or  spent  but  few  ooales  in  com- 
parison to  what  they  now  use* 

Evelyn,    Fumifufium,  part  ••   . 

Ellen  afWr  OMate  when  a  man  is  drunken  indeed,  it  riddethawi^ 
the  /mnotities  in  the  biaine,  and  bringeth  him  to  be  sober. 

Holland.    PUnie,  voL  ii.  lol  40. 

I  bear  them  hence  (so  Jove  my  soul  inspires) 
From  the  poUution  of  the  finning  firet. 

Pope,    Homer,    O^rssty,  book  Kvl. 

Bat,  least  of  all.  Philosophy  prMomes 

Of  truth  ia  dreaotf ,  from  melancholy  fumeo. 

Dry  den.     The  Hind  and  ike  PeaUktt. 

But  if  a  pinching  winter  thou  foresee 

And  would'st  preserve  thy  famish'd  family ; 

Vfith  fragrant  thyme  the  city/Wmiyo/e. 

Jd.     Piryit.     Georgke,  bodt  in 

■  1  shall  only  subjoin  this  secret,  which  a  friend  of  mine  practises,  i^ 

5 reserving  the  ywn^afei/ juices  of  herbs. 
^oyle,     fTorAt,  vol  ii.  p.  144.     Of  the  Uk^mm  ^f  Naiured  Pki^ 
loeophy. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  aaciMils  to  fotea  boot  ont  of  thair  bivesbf 

JFoaMki .     The  Aryonaulia,  book  ii.  note  on  t.  16S» 
Tyriangarbi, 


Neptunian  Albion's  high  taitaceous  food, 
And  flavour*d  Chian  wines  with  incence/um'tf 
To  slake  patrician  thirst. 

Dyer.    RuimofRtme. 

And  fum'd  with  frankiocence  on  ev*ry  side 
>le  begs  their  flatt'ry  with  his  latest  breath. 
And  smotfaar'd  in't  at  last,  is  prais'd  to  death. 

Cowper, 


fhf/A. 


•  Great  pity  too 


That  having  wielded  th'  elements  and  built 
A  thousand  systems,  each  in  bis  own  way. 
They  should  go  ont  in  fkme,  and  be  forgot 

Jd.     Tike  7bi«,  boob  iiu 

OppressM  with  slero,  and  drown'd  in  fimiy  wine. 
The  prostrate  guards  their  ri^  charge  resign. 


FUMETTE.  Skinner  thinks  from  the  Lat.  Jlmm. 
Menage.  **  Fr.  Jumies ;  the  dung  or  excrements  ot 
Deer,  called  by  Woodmen  fewmets  or  fewmishing.'* 
Cotgrave.  FumSes  de  Cerf,  Cervorvm  Mterau ;  fiom 
Jbnata,  Jumata,  fwntkt. 

For  by  his  dot,  his  entries,  and  his  port, 
His  frayings,/«i0Mete,  he  doth  promise  aport, 
And  fltanding  'fore  the  dngt. 

Ben  Jonoon.    The  Sad  Shepherd,  act  t 

FUN,    \     Not  in  our  old  Lexicographers,  Sknioar^ 

Fu'nmy.  J  Junius,  or  Minshew.  Perhaps  from  fain, 
A.  S.  foBgeHt  UUut^  hilarii ;  aad  thus,  jocosm^  joeoBe» 
jesting. 

Sportire,  mirthful  droUery. 

Funny t  adj.  common  in  speech. 

Here  Whitofoord  iccKnee,  and  deny  it  who  can, 
Tbough  he  merrily  liv*d,  be  is  now  a  grave  nans 
Rare  compound  of  oddity,  frolic,  and  /mk. 
Who  relisii'd  a  joke,  and  rejoicM  in  a  pun. 
Ooldmdth, 


8b3 
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Siieb  wit  liad  earrent  pMi'd  alone, 
Tho*  Sclwyn't  /bii  bad  oe*er  been  knowp, 
And  miut  for  e\'er  stand  the  test, 
y/hen  each  bon  mot  is  gone  to  rest 
Venn,  addrem*d  to  Mr,  Cambridff€,from  Georye  Birek^  Etq. 

FUNAMBULATORY,^      Lat.  JunamhulvM,  from 
FuNA^UBULo,  ffiinU^   a  rope,  and   am- 

Funa'mrulus.  J  hulare^  to  walk,  to  move 

about    Funambulo  ; — 

A  walker  or  dancer  upon  a  rope. 

We  see  tbe  indnstry  and  practice  of  tomblen  and  fimamimht^ 
wbat  effects  of  great  wonder  it  bringeth  the  body  of  a  man  unta 

Baeon'a  Letter*.    Temp.  Jac.     To  Sir  ffemy  SaoiUe. 

You  have  so  represented onto  me  as  methinks  I  see  him 

walking  not  like  a  Jkmambuba  upon  a  cord,  but  upon  the  edge  of  a 
razor.  BeHqmrn  Wottamianm^  p.  367. 

Tread  sofUy  and  circnmtpectly  in  this  fltnambulatory  track  and 
narrow  path  of  goodness.  Brotat,     Chr,  Mor.  i.  1. 

FU'NCTION.l      Ft.  fiinction;  It.  funtione;  Sp, 

Fu'nctionary. /yttncton ;  LiBtfitnciio,  from  fungi, 
irufl  in  hoc  voce  notio^  (says  Vossius,)  ptrficiendif  ae 
perduccndi  ad  iinem;  a  notion  of  performing  and 
bringing^  to  an  end.  And  he  derives  it  from  Jinis^  the 
end. 

Performance  of  an  objed,  of  an  office  or  duty  ;  an 
office,  faculty  or  power. 

For  examples  of  the  usage  of  Function  in  Analysis, 
see  Calculus  op  Functions,  &c. 

Neyther  had  God's  open  veryte  condempned  them,  for  preferynge 
vyrgynyie  as  the  better  or  more  comodyouse  gyfte,  or  as  S.  Paule 
aotelh  It,  more  free  to  all  godly /miectoiv. 

Ba/e.     Apology,  fol.  106. 

Yea,  Peter  and  Andrewe  both  were  fishers,  therfore  temporaU. 
men  may  bee  called,  if  they  bee  worth! ,  and  desire  this  spiritually 
/Whc/ioh.  Wilmm,     The  ^rte  of  Logike,  foL  56. 

Thus  for  certaine  daies,  the  king  being  dead,  and  his  death  con- 
aealed,  he  under  colour  of  executing  thejinetiom  of  another,  gathereth. 
strength  to  himseUe.  HoUand,    Livitu,  fol.  30. 

What  I  have  looeelr  or  profanely  writ, 
Let  them  to  fires,  tneir  due  desert,  commit : 
Nor  when  accus'd  by  me  let  them  complain  : 
Their  faults^  and  not  their /imcf <oft,  I  arraign.- 

Dryden.    EpUtU  12. 

So  slow  th'  unprofitable  moments  roll, 
That  lock  up  all  theyimc/WMt  of  my  soul  $ 
That  keep  me  from  myself ;  and  still  delay 
Ufe's  instant  business  to  a  future  day. 

Pope,    Xwutatum  of  Horace,  book  i.  ep.  1 . 

All  human  bodies,  for  example,  though  each  of  them  consists  of 
almost  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  are  perfectly  uniform  in  their 
structure  and/imc/toiu;  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  all  the 
animals  and  plants  of  any  particular  species. 

Beaitie,     Moral  Science,  part  it  ch.  1. 

We  ought  to  fall  in  with  the  ideas  of  Mons.  Montmorio*s  circular 
manifesto ;  and  to  do  business  of  course  with  the  ftmctionariee, 
who  act  under  the  new  power,  by  which  that  king,  to  whom  his 
majesty's  minister  has  been  sent  to  reside,  has  been  deposed  and 
imprisoned.  Burke,     7%otr^Aft  om  French  Affairt.    • 

Their  republick  is  to  have  a  first  fimdionary,  (as  they  call  him)' 
imdcr  the  naose  of  king,  or  not,  as  they  think  fit. 

FUND,  t.       '\      The  Lat.  funda,  a  sling,  a  net. 
Fund,  n.  >was  also  applied  to  a  hag  or  purse. 

Fund-holder.  J  formed  like  a  net,  (a  reticule.)  Cot- 
iprave  says.  The  tax  or  aide  which  in  the  year  1412 
should  have  been  imposed  on  every  arpent  (acre)  was 
called  fond  de  terre.  Fond^  he  says,  is  also,  A  mer- 
chant's stock,  whether  it  be  money  or  money's  worth. 
It  is  now  applied  to 


Any  stock ;  and  to  fUnd,  to  place  or  inveal  money 
in  the  public  stocks. 

It  has  beeo  sakl,  that  ear  /Imding  tyatem  hu  eoBtriboted  to  pee- 
aenre  the  effects  of  our  revdutioa,  to  prasenre  the  inlowts,  and  keep  v, 
up  the  spirit  of  the  conntiy,  to  enable  us  to  thwart  the  ambitioua 
▼lews  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
Fox.    Speeches,  vol.  vi.  p.  335.    Attated  Tas  BUi,  Dee,  14, 179r. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1697,  the  pnblick  debts  of  Great  Britain 
funded  and  unfunded  amounted  to  £21,615,742. 13t.  tM. 

Smth.     Weedth  of  Nations,  book  ▼.  eh.  tit 

In*  1697,  by  the  8th  of  William  HI.  c.  20,  the  deficiendes  of 
iereral  taxes  were  charged  upon  what  was  then  called  the  first 
general  mortgage  or  fund,  eonsuling  of  a  prolongation  to  the  first  of 
August  1706,  of  several  different  taxes  which  would  have  expired 
within  a  ahorter  term,  and  of  which  the  produce  was  accumulated 
into  one  generaiyioitf.  id.    lb. 

In  Great  Britain,  from  the  time  that  we  bad  first  recourse  to  the 
ruinous  expedient  of  perpetual /touCn^,  the  reduction  of  the  publick 
debt,  in  time  of  peace,  has  never  borne  any  proportion  to  its  aocup 
mulation  in  the  time  of  war.  Id,    Jb, 

Would  you  tax  the  land  proprietor  by  a  direct  impost  ?  "So,  it  is 
not  attempted.  Would  you  tax  the  property  of  the  fund-holder  f 
No,  no  minister  has  yet  oeen  either  blind  or  abandoned  enough  t» 
attempt  it. 

Fox,     Speech  on  the  Jmeaoed  Tax  Biil,  Dee.  14, 1797. 

FU'NDAMENT,  ^  Fr.  fvndamenUl ;  Sp.fiin^ 
FuNOAME^NTAL,  n.  {damental ;  li. Jondamentale ; 
Fundamb'mtal,  adj.  ^Lat.  fundamentaUi^  from  fim- 
Funoame'ntally.  3  damentum,  from  fundare,  to 
lay  deeply.     See  Foundation. 

The  bottom,  ground  or  basis,  t.  e.  that  upon  which 
any  thing  may  stand  or  rest,  be  set,  raised  or  esta- 
bhshed,  from  which  any  thing  may  rise  or  spring. 
And  yet,  God  wot,  uneth  the  fundament 
Parfounned  is,  ne  of  our  pavement 
N'is  not  a  tile  within  our  wones: 
By  God  we  owen  iburty  pound  for  stones. 

Chaucer,    The  Son^nomre  Thie,  x,  7685. 
The  stone  was  hard  of  adamannt 
Wherof  they  made  thefoundemaunt 
The  tour  was  round  made  incompas. 

Id,     The  Bomant  of  the  Bote,  fol  !9ft. 

The  which  thinge  is  sustayned,bv  as  stnngtfoundemente  of  reason* 
that  is  to  sain,  that  more  unselie  ben  thei,  that  dou  wronp  to  other 
folke,  then  thei  that  wrong  suffren. 

Id,     TTke  fourth  Boohe  of  Boeciu§,kL  239^ 

Her  cercles  more  or  less  bee 
Made  after  the  proporcion 
Of  the  erthe  whose  condicion 
Is  set  to  he  fundament 
To  suataine  vp  tbe  firmament, 

Gower,  Conf  Am.  book  vii.  k\,  145. 
Now  suppose  that  Heraclitus  or  Eriostratus  the  phvsicians;  nay 
JEsculapius  himself  whilst  he  was  a  mortall  man,  should  come  to  an 
house  furnished  with  drugs,  medicines  and  inslrumenU  requisite  for 
the  cure  of  diseases,  and  ask  whether  any  man  there  had  a  fistula  in 
ano,  that  is,  an  hollow  and  hidden  ulcer  within  his  fundautenf, 

Holiand.     Phaarek,  fol.  114. 
And  surely  I  am  perswaded  that  this  hath  bin  a  great  cause  why 
the  happy  progression  of  learning  hitherto  halh  bin  retarded  ;  becaose 
these  JUndamentaOi  have  bin    studied  but    only  in  passage    and 
deeper  draughts  have  not  bin  taken  thereof. 
Bacon,    On  Learning,  by  G,  Wat;  book  ii.  foL  71.     The  Proem. 

For  as  Philippe  de  TOrme  observeth,  the  breaking  or  yielding  of  a 
stone  b  this  part  [substruction,]  but  the  breadth  of  the  back  of  a 
knife,  will  make  a  cleft  of  more  than  half  a  foot  in  the  fobrick  aloft: 
so  important  wet  fkndamentai  enon. 

BeHqmm  Wottomanm,  p.  19. 

The  law  of  nature  is  Che  only  law  of  laws  truly  and  properiy  to 
all  mankind  fundamental,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  gojern* 
ment ;  to  which  no  parlament  or  people  that  will  thoroughly  refocaiy 
but  may  snd  must  have  recourse. 
Mlton,    A  Beady  and  Eaey  Wa^  to  EttabUeh  a  Free  CommmweattK 

It  [is]  thus  manifest  that  the  power  of  kinga  and  nagistratce  to 
nothing  else,  but  what  is  only  derivative,  transfoirM  and  committed 


ran?. 
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VITNDA*   ^  ^*°^  ^  ^"^  ^''^  ^*  P*^  ^  ^*  conoMNi  good  of  tfacm  ilL  is 

MENT.     ''^°'"  **••  power  yet  rcmaiM  /undamemialiy,  and  cannot  be  takeu 


FONERAL 


from  them,  without  a  ▼iolation  of  their  natural  birthright 

MUHm.     TkeTmirerfKingtQitdMagiilrmiet. 

The  tngry  beaat  did  itnlght  reseat 
The  wiODp  done  to  hiM/ymdameiU, 

BuUfT,    Hudibrag,  part  I  can.  2. 
Lord  Vemhun,  at  the  heginntBg  of  the  last  centui^,  ezpreased  his 
jndgraent  of  the  great  importance  of  dUstinguishin^  rightly  betweea 
points  fkndammidi  wdA  ymnts  of  further  perfection;  sone  worded 
the  distinction,  though  I  think  not  accurately. 

maerimtd.    #ForAf,  vol  vtu.  p.  87.    Of  RmdmunUdt, 
And  this  enminut  further  saith,  that  the  fmdtmeniaii  in  this 
examinant's  last  examinatioQ  mentioned  to  be  prepared  by  Mr.  Wade, 
CoL  Bomxey  and  this  examinant,  were  only  rough  drawn  up  by  the 
said  Mr.  Wade'a  own  hand. 

8taie  TrkOt.     Charles  U.  Jnno  1683.    IMroducHon  f  the  Triab 
for  the  H^Houee  PM, 

fiut  I  am  able  to  prore,  from  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  and  the  prin* 
ciples  of  Buchanan,  that  they  set  the  people  above  the  magistrate; 
which,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  your  own  fimdamemttJ^  and  which  carries 
your  loyalty  no  farther  than  your  liking. 

Dryden,     Epietk  to  the  Whigt. 

When  we  apply  the  epithet  fimdamental  either  to  religion  in 
general  or  to  Christianity  In  particular,  we  are  supposed  to  mean 
aomelhiog  essential  to  religion  or  Christianity ;  so  necessary  to  its 
being,  or  at  least  to  its  w^-being,  that  it  could  not  aubaisti  or  not 
naintain  itself  tolerably  without  it 

Water  land.    Wofks,  vol.  viu.  p.  88.     Of  FundamentaU* 

This  notion  shows  the  extreme  folly  and  absurdity  of  all  those 
who  (JkndamentaUy  erring  from  the  truth  and  nature  of  things,) 
found  their  religion  here,  and  their  expectation  of  happiness  her^ 
alter,  in  any  thing  else  (what  soever  it  be)  distinct  from  virtue,  and 
righteousness,  and  charityi  and  true  holiness. 

Ciarke,     Sermon  15.  vol  il 

He  did  not  reflect,  that  a  fimdameniai  truth  (which  he  will  not 
venture  to  dispute  any  more  than  the  believer)  stands  very  much  in 
the  way  of  his  conclusion  ;  namely,  that  God,  in  tlie  moral  govern* 
ment  or  the  world,  never  does  that  in  an  extraordinary  way,  which  can 
be  equally  well  effected  in  an  ordinary. 

Warkmrtom.    The  Divme  Legation^  book  iv.  sec.  & 


One,  brad  op  in  the  srUof  Hgyptfan  legishitioii»  oeuld  nMr«r,oii    ^J^^j^;(^ 
his  own  head,  have  thought  of  reducing  an  unruly  people  to^  go»enH     MENl. 
ment  on  maxims  of  raligton  and  policy  fimdamentaUff  opposite  to  all  ^..^^^^^ 
the  principles  of  Egyptian  wisdom.  ru«KBiH# 

WaHmrUM.    WorJk$,  voL  ii.  p.  29L    Remarka  on  Several  Oceaeionai 
Rejlectiotu, 

FUNEN,  a  Danish  Island  in  the  Baltic,  situated 
between  Jutland  and  Zealand;  it  is  separated  from 
the  latter  by  the  Great  Belt*  and  from  the  former  by 
the  narrow  passage  called  the  Little  Belt.  It  ranks 
next  afler  Zealand  in  extent  as  well  as  in  political  im- 
portance, being  48  miles  long  by  33  broad»  with  a  sur- 
&ce  of  1376  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  130,000. 
Funen  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  grain  of  all  kinds 
and  vegetables  far  beyond  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants ; 
it  is  famed  for  the  excellence  of  its  orchards  and  the 
abundance  of  its  honey ;  great  numbers  of  horses  and 
black  cattle  also  are  bred  in  it  Thus  the  inhabitants, 
from  their  own  industry  and  the  richness  of  the  soil, 
have  the  means  of  a  brisk  export  trade  to  Norway  and 
Sweden.  There  are  several  lakes  and  rivers  in  the 
Island  abounding  with  fish,  but  not  navigable ;  and 
great  quantities  of  herrings,  turbot,  &c.  are  caught  in 
the  bays  along  the  coast.  The  principal  fuel  is  peat 
turf.  The  Capital  of  the  Island  is  Odenaee^  which  has 
a  population  of  about  6000,  and  is  the  residence  of  the 
Bishop  ;  it  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  river  and 
a  canal,  and  employs  between  30  and  40  vessels  in  its 
commerce ;  woollen  stuffs  and  dressed  skins  are  its  only 
manufactures.  Nyborg^  in  the  Great  Belt,  is  a  fortified 
place,  where  a  duty  is  paid  by  all  vessels  passing  the 
channel ;  it  has  a  good  port,  to  which  40  or  50  single- 
masted  vessels  belong.  Funen  is  not  destitute  of  rural 
beauties ;  some  hills  with  forests  of  oak  and  beech 
diversify  its  surface,  and  it  is  adorned  with  numerous 
chateaux  of  the  Danish  Nobility. 


FUNERAL. 


FUTOERAL,  n.^  Written  by  our  old  Writers. 
Fu'neral,  adj.  ifuneralls.  Ft.  funerailles ;  Lat. 
Fo  'nerally,  f /uni«.  Either  from  funis,  a  torch ; 
Fune'real,  £  because  funeraU  were  performed 

Fu^NEBRiAL^  %  by  torch  light ;  or  more  probably 
Fu'nest.  y  from  4>evo9^  ctedes,  slaughter,  be- 

cause properly  it  is— of  a  man  slain.    Vossius.     It  is 
applied  to 

The  performance  of  the  rite  or  ceremony  of  burial  or 
sepulture  of  the  dead ;  the  burial,  sepulture  or  inter* 
ment. 

Funeri  seems  a  favourite  word  with  Evelyn. 
And  after  that  came  woful  Emeiie, 
With  fire  in  hond,  as  was  that  time  the  gise 
To  don  the  office  of  /Wnera/ service. 

Chancer.    The  KnighteeTale^y.^lA. 
After  that  he  had  thrust  forth  from  the/«fiera/#the  monmyngmul* 
titnde,  he  taking  the  father  and  mother  of  the  mayden,  entred  inte 
the  parlour,  where  the  corps  of  the  mayden  dyd  lye. 

Uda/l.    Matthew,  ch.  ix. 

Tor  before  be  came  to  his  campe,  bee  was  aduertised  of  the  death 
of   Erigius,  one  of  his  most  notable  capitaynes ;  whose  funeraile 
were  bothe  celebrated  wyth  greate  pompe  and  ceremonies  of  honour. 
Brende,     Qutntue  Curtatif  book  viii. 

This  noble  prince  [Edward  IV.]  deceased  at  bis  palice  of  West- 
asinater,  and  with  gireate /imero//  honours  and  beauynesae  of  his 
people  from  tbence  coaneyde,  was  entered  at  Windesor. 
.    Sir  7%oma$  More.    ITorAM,  Ibl.  3&    Bitter^  of  Mkhard  JH 


Nowe  put  me  hereunto  the  trumpettes  that  sounde  vnto  the  deafib 
the  singing  menne  that  sing  vayne  Jknerall  songes  vnto  y*  dead 
bodie^  which  hearath  them  not  Udall.    Marhe,  ch.  t. 

Yet  was  I  with  such  bloodshed  bought  full  dere. 
And  priz'd  with  slaughter  of  their  generall : 
The  moniment  of  whose  ud/uneraiUy 
For  wonder  of  the  world,  long  in  me  lasted. 

Spetuer.    The  Rumee  of  TVme,  st  17. 

It  was  agreed,  that  Siccius  (brthwith  should  be  convaied  to  Rome^ 
had  not  the  Decemvers  made  haste  to  solemnise  hts  /aoieraliaouldioaii* 
like«  at  the  poblilte  charges  of  the  common  treasurie. 

HoUmul.  .ZiwW,fol.n6. 

rrboagh]  he  cannot  raise  thee  a  poor  monument, 
Such  as  a  flatterer  or  a  usurer  hath ; 
Thy  worth,  in  every  honest  breast,  builds  one^ 
Making  their  friendly  hearts  thy /^nfro/ stone. 

Maeeinger.    The  Fatal  Dowry,  act  ti.  sc.  1. 


Even  crows  yren  fimeraily  burnt 

Sir  Thomae  Brown, 


Vrn  Burial,  ch.  i. 


Thns  we  see  them  walk  aad  converse  in  London,  pursu'd  and 
haunted  by  that  infernal  smoake,  and  the  fyneat  acciaents  which 
accompany  it  wheresoever  they  retire. 

Evelyn.    Fmmfug^tm,     To  the  Reader. 

fiushrooms  are]  generally  reported  to  have  something  malignant 
noxious  in  them :  nor  without  cause,  from  the  many  sad  ex- 
amples, frequent  mischiefs,  voAfuneei  accidents  they  have  produc'<^ 
not  only  to  particular  pecsons  but  to  whole  families. 

ii.    jieetana,aeG.39. 
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FUNERAL      One  of  Aien  flimrai  or  guiuidf  is  immC  trtifMBliy  wrovght  in 
RITES.     iniiigrM  iroi4[  irith  gold  mad  silver  wire,  in  resemblance  of  myrtle 
(with  whicb  pints  iiefimekriai  gtriands  of  the  ancients  were  com- 


posed,) 

flirr  TnOwuu  Btowh. 


SeleeHom  fimn 


TraeUt  p.  29. 
the  OaUleman*s  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  135. 
The  worii  once  ended,  all  the  vast  resort 
Of  mourning  people  went  to  Priam's  court ; 
There  they  refresoM  their  weary  limbs  with  rest. 
Ending  theyWn^o/with  a  solemn  feast 

Cmfte^fe.    HelenU 

From  the  red  field  their  scatter'd  bodies  bear; 
And  nigh  the  fleet  t.fimertU  stmctane  tear ; 
So  decent  «ms  their  snowy  bones  may  keep. 
And  pioiu  children  o*er  their  ashes  weep. 

Pope.    Homer.    Wad,  book  vii.  1. 400. 

Unless  with  filial  rage  Orestes  glow, 
And  swift  prevent  (he  meditated  blow ; 
You  timely  will  return  a  welcome  gnest, 
With  him  to  rfare  the  sad  fitmenat  feast. 

Jd.    Odfttey,  book  iv. 
Nor  is  a  vote  tnbline  or  mem  elegant  /kntnU-poem  to  be  foond 
in  the  whole  compass  of  English  literature. 

Johwm.     The  Life  of  TieheU. 

Near  the  end  of  two  years,  at  the  anniversary  of  his  mother'a 
fkmerai,  who  had  died  but  a  few  years  before,  having  lived  long  mad, 
be  [Charles  V.]  took  a  conceit  that  he  would  see  an  obit  made  for 
himself,  and  wmdd  have  his  own  /amera/-n7ef  perfurmed,  to  which 
ho  eame  bimaolf,  with  the  rest  of  the  nmnks,  and  pray'd  most  devoutly 
ht  the  rest  of  hie  own  soul,  which  set  all  the  company  on  weeping. 
JBumet.     Hitiorjf  ^f  Reformation,  Anno  1556. 

Its  [aabeetos]  principal  usoi  acoordiag  to  Pliny,  was  for  the  making 
of  shrouds  for  royal  funeralt^  to  wrap  up  the  corps  so  as  the  ashes 
might  be  preserved  distinct  from  that  of  the  wood  whereof  the 
fimermUpUe  was  composed. 

CamMdfft.    The  SeribieriaJj  book  iv. 

We  are  not  to  imagine,  bowever,  as  it  is  commonly  believed  that 
these  violencBS  were  owing  to  the  general  indignation  of  the  citiiens 
•gainst  the  muiderers  of  ttsssar,  excited  either  by  the  spectacle  of 
his  body,  or  the  eloquence  of  Antony,  who  made  the /iwrra/ oration. 
Mtddkton.    ZAfe  of  Cicero,  vol.  iii.  p.  16. 

Sighs  from  a  breaking  heart  my  voice  confound. 

With  trembling  steps  to  join  yon  weeping  train, 
I  haste,  where  gleams  the /Wiierii/ glare  around, 
And  miz'd  with  shrieks  of  woe  the  knells  of  death  resovnd. 
Beaitie.     The  Minsirelt  book  ii. 

Sir  William  Dethick,  Garter  King  at  Arms,  who 
conducted  the  Funeral  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  (of 
which  an  account  is  printed  in  the  Archwologia^  i.  155.) 
in  a  short  Paper  written  in  1599,  Of  the  Antiquity  of 
Ceremoniei  uud  at  Funerals,  (printed  by  Hearne  in  his 
Collection  1.  No.  Ixiv.)  contends,  that  as  the  curse 
passed  on  Adam  was,  thou  art  dust  of  earth,  and  to 
earth  thou  shalt  return,  therefore  that  it  is  "  the  best 
kind  and  manner  of  Sepulture  for  all  men,  after  theyre 
eitales  and  degrees  considered,  to  be  honourably  and 
decently  put  into  their  grares  and  covered  with  earth." 
He  illustrates  this  position  by  the  custom  of  the  Jews, 
from  the  time  ef  Abraham  downwards  ;  adding,  with 
much  candotur,  "  but  yet  I  would  not  omit  some  of  the 
vanities  and  varieties  of  other  people  and  nations  differ- 
ing from  each  other  in  manners  as  well  as  in  matters 
of  estate,  government,  religion,  and  policies.  I  find 
that  antiently  jnost  people  have  consumed  their  dead 
bodies  in  fire ;  though  some  did  eate  them,  esteeming 
theyre  bellies  <o  be  the  most  precious  place  for  the 
burial  of  their  parents,  and  so  opinioned  were  they, 
that  they  would  not  be  diswaded  firom  it,  no  less  than 
others  could  be  perswaded  thereunto.  Some  people 
used  immoderate  laughter  at  the  Funeral  of  theyre 
friends,  and»  on  the  contrary,  the  Irish  nation  e&ceed 
all  others  in  their  bowlings  and  iamentaiions." 

According  to  ihc  arrangement  of  this  ^ingenious 


Kmght,  we  shdl  commence  onr  remarks  on  Funeral  PCNKRiu, 
Rites  with  a  brief  view  of  those  practised  among  the     Hnis. 
Jews;  and  then  proceed  to  some  of  (he  most  remark-  ^"y  ^'^ 
able  ceremonies  which  have  been  adopted  in  other 
nations,  ancient  and  modem :  not  attempliag  to  include 
in  our  list  such  methods  of  expressing  grief  for  the 
loss,  or  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  dead,  as  appear^ 
from   their   universal   prevalence,  to  be  the  common 
property  of  all  mankind. 

The  Egyptians,  doubtless,  claim  a  higlier  antiquity  for  Egrptiaia. 
their  Ceremoniahi  than  any  other  People;  that  ia,  we 
have  authentic  accounts  of  the  Ceremonies  which  tlMf 
practised  firom  an  earlier  date  than  that  to  which  we 
can  trace  similar  Rites  in  other  Countries.  But  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  treat  so  fully  of  tlieir  mode  of 
Sepulture  when  we  describe  their  Mummibs,  that  we 
postpone  all  notice  of  it  till  we  come  to  that  head. 

Among  the  Jews  it  was  the  oflioe  of  the  nest  of  kin  Jem. 
to  close  the  eyes  of  the  deceased.  (Oen.  xlvi.  4 ;  1. 1.) 
The  corpse  was  then  washed  (Acts,  ix.  37.)  and  em- 
balmed, a  process  most  probably  derived  from  the  Egyp- 
tians during  the  Captivity.  The  remains  of  Jaoob 
were  treated  strictly  after  the  manner  of  that  People  ; 
he  was  "  mourned  for"  during  "  threescore  and  ten 
days,'*  «  forty  days*"  of  which  "  were  fulfilled  for  him,  for 
so  are  fulfilled  the  days  of  them  which  are  embalmed,** 
{Gen.},  3.)  i.  e.  he  lay  thirty  days  in  nitre,  and  for  the 
remaining  forty  he  was  anointed  with  gums  and  spices. 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  embalming  recorded  in 
Holy  Writ.  The  process  was  both  tedious  and  expen- 
sive, and  in  later  times .  the  Jews  were  oontent  with 
wrapping  round  the  body  a  quantity  of  aromatics. 
Thus,  when  the  woman  poured  the  alabaster  box  of 
very  precious  ointment  on  our  Saviour*s  head.  Ha 
observed  upon  the  pious  act,  **  for  in  that  she  hath 
poured  this  ointment  on  my  body  she  did  it  for  my 
burial,*'  as  following  Erasmus  we  render  the  words 
Tpov  70  ima(t>iairai  /le ;  (Matt.  xxvi.  12.)  Ivraf/ual^eiy,  as 
Beza  and  IVetstein  have  sufficiently  shown,  is  rather 
funerare,  corpus  ad  funus  componere.  After  this  em- 
balment  the  corpse  was  swathed  in  linen  bandages ;  as 
we  read  of  Lazarus,  that  he  was  "bound  hand  and  foot 
in  grave  clothes,"  ^cSc/acVov  iceipiais,  (John,  xi.  44.)  and 
of  our  Saviour,  that  afler  Nicodemus  had  brought  the 
mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  100  lb.  weight,  the 
body  was  **  wrapt  in  linen  clothes  (o^owoiv)  with  the 
spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury.*  (John, 
xix.  40.)  The  head  was  folded  in  a  separate  napkin, 
aovhaptov,  (John,  xi.  44 ;  xx.  7.) 

The  Mourning  for  Jacob  is  fully  described  in  the  **'J*5 
Lth  Chapter  of  Genesis,  It  was  celebrated  with  extra-  **  •'***■ 
ordinary  solemnity,  and  gives  a  lively  picture  of  Ihe 
high  estimation  in  which  his  son  was  held  by  the 
Egyptians.  "  All  the  servants  of  Pharaoh,  the  elders 
of  his  house,  and  all  the  elders  of  the  land  of  E^'pt, 
and  all  the  house  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  and  his 
Father's  house  went  up."  The  children  and  flocks  and 
herds,  as  impediments  to  the  due  manifestation  of  grid^ 
were  left  behind,  but  Chariots  and  Horsemen  escorted 
the  mourners,  so  that  "  it  was  a  very  great  company." 
During  seven  days  they  mourned  with  a  great  and  sore 
lamentation,  so  that  the  attention  of  the  Canaanites  was 
strongly  excited,  and  the  place  in  which  the  corpse  of 
the  Putriait^  lay,  was  ever  afterwards  distinguishied  by 
an  appropriate  name  AM  murum^  The  MoumiBg  «€ 
the  Egyptians.  The  body  was  finallydeposiled  in  tlie  Bfi»» 
riid  phtce  whidi  Abraham  had  purdiased  fxr  iris  hnSij* 
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fCmtKL  Jft«4i  ynonam  pwmgw  ift  tiit  Pnipheto  we  oelleet 
BITES,  odier  Monrning  enstosM  of  the  Jews.  They  went 
bareheaded,  probably  that  they  might  east  dust  and 
ashes  on  their  heads ;  and  barefooted,  for  humiliation ; 
they  covered  their  lips,  (Micah,  ili.  7.)  t.  c.  muffled  them 
closely,  and  kept  strict  silence  ;  and  partook  of  some 
Funeral  banquet,  termed  *<  the  bread  of  men,''  *'  the  cup 
of  consolation,"  (Jeremiah,  xvi.  7.)  and  ''the  bread  of 
mourners,"  (Hosea,  ix.  4.)  a  custom  to  which  Tobit 
alludes  in  his  parting  instmctions  to  his  son  Tobias, 
*'  Pour  out  thy  bread  on  the  Burial  of  the  Just"  (It.  17.) 
Such  are  the  rites  from  which  Ezekiel  was  commanded 
to  abstain,  when  the  desire  of  his  eyes  was  taken  from 
him  at  a  stroke,  (xxir.)  They  made  their  heads  bald, 
clipped  their  beards,  put  on  sackcloth,  gashed  their 
hands,  and  perliaps  other  parts  of  their  bodies,  (a  fero- 
dons  testimony  of  sorrow  which  they  had  learned  from 
the  Priests  of  Baal,  and  which  was  expressly  forbidden 
in  Leoitiau,  (xix.  28.)  and  again  in  Deuteronotm^j  xir. 
1.)  and  employed  momniul  music.  These  are  amongst 
the  denunciations  of  Mourning  whieh  Jeremiah  was 
instructed  to  convey  against  Moab.  (xlviii*  37.)  Their 
Funeral  songs  and  dirges  were  performed  by  hired 
musicians,  who  are  mentioned  as  '^  singing  men"  and 
**  singing  women'*  at  the  obsequies  of  Josiah,  (2  Chrth 
mdttj  XXXV.  25.)  as  '*  mourning  men"  and  '*  cunning 
women"  by  Jeremiah,  (ix.  17.)  and  as  ^  minstrels, ' 
«AXipck,  (pipers,)  by  St.  Matthew  in  his  narrative  of 
tile  raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairas,  (ix.  23.)  /cXacovrev 
eal  AX^aJfovrav  voXXa,  as  St.  Mark  expresses  himseHJ 
(▼.  98.)  These  personages  were  also  employed  to  lament 
the  supposed  death  of  Josephus,  when  it  was  believed 
that  he  had  perished  in  tiie  calamity  of  Jotapata,  {dt 
BeU.Jud,  ill  15.) 

Burning  was  sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  for  the 
final  disposal  of  the  body.  The  bodies  of  Saul  and 
his  sons  were  removed  by  the  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead 
finm  their  ignominious  exposure  on  the  wall  of  Beth- 
fllian,  and  were  Burned  ;  the  bones  being  afterwards  col- 
lected were  buried  under  a  twe.  (1  Samud^  xxxi.  12.) 
The  Chaldee  Version  renders  tiiis  passage,  that  they 
lighted  a  lamp  over  them,  such  as  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  Bimi  over  Kings ;  and  a  Rabbinical  Commen- 
tator has  observed,  that  it  refers  to  an  ancient  custom 
of  Burning  the  beds  and  personal  utensils  of  the  deceased 
on  their  graves,  or  Burning  sptces  over  them.  In  the 
Funeral  of  Asa  there  appears  to  have  been  more  than 
one  ceremony :  "  they  buried  him  in  his  own  sepulchre 
which  he  had  made  for  himself  in  the  City  of  David, 
and  laid  him  in  the  bed  which  was  filled  with  sweet 
odours  and  divers  kinds  of  spices  prepared  by  the 
Apothecaries  art ;  and  they  made  a  very  great  Burning 
Ibr  him."  (2  Chromdet,  xvi.  14.)  It  is  plain  from  this 
statement,  that  the  entire  body  itself  could  not  be  con- 
sumed, for  it  is  explicitly  described  as  embalmed  and 
Buried.  So  one  of  the  consolations  promised  to  Zede^ 
kiah  is,  that  notwithstanding  his  captivity  he  shall 
partake  all  the  customary  rites  of  Royal  sepulture, 
**  thou  shalt  die  in  peace  and  with  the  Burnings  of  thy 
lathers,  the  former  Kings  which  were  before  thee,  so 
rfiall  they  Bunt  [odours]  for  thee  r^  (Jeremiah,  xxxiv.  5.) 
a  privilege  which  was  denied  to  the  wicked  Jehoram, 
*•  the  people  made  no  Burning  for  him  like  the  Burning 
of  his  Fathers  j  howbelt  they  Buried  hhn  in  the  City 
of  David,  but  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  Kings. 
<2  ChronicUa^  xxi.  20.)  The  Ptophet  Amos  speaks 
expressly  of  a  particular  person  to  whom  this  duty  was 


Bsnui^i 


assigned ;  "a  man's  nnde  shall  take  him  up^  and  Ac  PUNBHAL 
thai  Burndk  him  to  bring  out  the  bones  out  of  the    ^l^ES*  ^ 
house.''  (vi.  10.)    The  Rabbinical  CooHnentators,  for  "-"^^^ 
the  most  part,imder8tand  this  Burning  not  of  the  Body 
itself,  but,  as  we  have  just  stated  in  the  case  of  Sanl,  of 
precious  stufis  and  personal  furniture  and  ornaments, 
which  it  was  thought  should  not  be  used  by  any  inferior 
person  after  they  had  been  employed  by  a  King.    Tlie 
notes  of  David  Chimchi  and  Isaac  Abamavellus  thus 
explain  the  above  passages. 

But  Burial  in  a  sepulchre  was  the  more  general  latemMst 
iashion.  *'That  carnal  interment  or  burying  was  of 
the  rider  date,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  his  Hydrio- 
iapkia^  '*  the  old  examplesof  Abraham  and  the  Patriarchs 
are  sufficient  to  illustrate ;  and  were  without  competi- 
tion, if  it  could  be  made  out  that  Adam  was  buried 
near  Damascus  on  Mount  Calvary,  according  to  some 
Tradition,  Qod  himself,  who  buriedlrat  one,  was  pleased 
to  make  choice  of  this  way,  collectable  from  Scripture 
expression  and  the  hot  contest  between  Satan  and  the 
Ansh  Angel  about  discovering  the  body  of  Moses.*' 

**  I  am  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner  with  you,*'  said 
Abraham  to  the  children  of  Heth,  after  the  death  of 
Sarah ;  "  give  me  a  possession  of  a  Burying  place  wi^ 
you,  that  I  may  bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight,**  (Gen. 
xxiii.  4.)  and  his  consequent  pnrehase  of  the  cave  of 
Macphelah  established  a  Vkz  custom  among  his  pos- 
terity. The  bargain,  from  the  length  at  iriiich  it  is 
detailed,  appears  to  have  been  considered  a  matter  of 
no  slight  importance.  The  Talmud  {BabaKamwr^  vi.  8.) 
has  described  the  generid  nature  of  this  kind  of  Sepulchre.  Sepulchres. 
It  was  a  vault,  (afip  or  rro^D,)  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
six  cubits  in  length  and  four  in  breadth,  containing  from  » 

eight  to  thirteen^niches.  (C3*>0 ;)  As  each  nich  l^ame 
filled,  its  entrance  was  stoj^d  up  by  a  huge  stone  (S^J) 
rolled  to  its  mouth.  These  particulars  clearly  illustrate 
the  account  of  our  Saviour's  entombment  as  related  by  St. 
Matthew,  (xxvii.  60.)  The  entrances  of  these  Sepulchres 
were  kept  clean  with  extraordinary  care,  and  painted  or 
whitewashed ;  a  mode  of  ornament  which  a&rded  our 
Lord  materials  for  one  of  his  bitterest  reproofs  of  the 
Pharisees.  (Matt,  xxiii.  27.)  But  perhaps  the  fear  of 
pollution  from  the  dead  was  more  connected  with  tliis 
custom  than  any  piety  to  their  ancestors.  The  great 
object  was  to  avoid  contact  with  the  Tombs,  whidi  in 
public  Burial  grounds  were  whitened  annually  on  the 
15th  of  the  month  Adar.  The  family  Tombs  were 
frequently  contiguous  to  their  houses;  that  which 
Abraham  bought  from  Ephron  was  '*  at  the  end  of  his 
field,''  and  that  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  deposited 
our  Saviour  was  in  his  garden.  The  more  general 
receptacles  were  in  fields,  or  among  the  mountains  in 
nnfVequented  spots.  Such  was  the  haunt  of  the  Dsmo- 
niac,  (Mark,  v.  2.  Luke,  viii.  27.)  and  such  Josephus 
states  to  have  abounded  with  robbers  and  assassinij. 
Even  in  these,  particular  portions  were  set  apart  for 
separate  families,  and  occasionally  splen^d  Monuments 
were  erected  within  them. 

Josephus,  (xx.  2.)  after  giving  the  history  of  Helen  Monumeiitfc 
Queen  of  Adiabena,  and  her  son  Izates,  who  were  con- 
verted to  Judaism,  mentions  that  they  were  both  buried 
In  Jerusalem,  in  the  Pyramids  which   she  had  built 
there,  being  three  in  number,  about  three  fiiriongs  out 
of  the  city.     Piusanias  (viii.   16.)  relates  a  curious  Of  Helen 
legend  conceringthe  Mausoleum  of  this  Queen.     It  was  ?2?*JI  ^ 
built,  he  says,  of  marble,  and  had  a  door  constructed  of '*^*°*'^. 
the  same  materid.    This  door,  once  every  yeari  on  a 
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TUNERAL  certain  day  and  hour,  opened  of  Hs  own  accord,  by  some 
RITES,  secrect  mechanism,  and,  afler  remaining  so  for  a  short 
time,  closed  again.  AH  attempts  to  force  it  open  at  any 
other  time  were  wholly  unavailing,  and  it  must  be 
broken  to  pieces  before  it  would  yield  entrance.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  keepers  of  this  Tomb  practised  some 
trick  either  to  extort  money  or  to  give  the  spot  a  re- 
putation for  superior  sanctity.  Many  Eastern  travellers, 
and  among  them  Maundrell,  have  described  the  sin- 
gular construction  of  the  doors  in  the  Burial  place 
called  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Kings^  near  Jerusalem. 
*'  The  roost  surprising  thing  belonging  to  the^e  subter* 
ranean  chambers  was  their  doors,  of  which  there  is 
only  one  that  remains  hanging,  being  left  as  it  were  on 
purpose  to  puzzle  the  beholders.  It  consisted  of  a 
.plank  of  stone  of  about  six  inches  in  thickness ;  and  in 
its  other  dimensions  equalling  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
door,  or  somewhat  less.  It  was  carved  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  resemble  a  piece  of  wainscot;  the  stone  of 
which  it  was  made  was  visibly  of  the  same  kind  with 
the  whole  rock  ;  and  it  turned  upon  two  hinges  in  the 
nature  of  axles.  These  hinges  were  of  the  same  entire 
piece  of  stone  with  the  door,  and  were  contained  in  two 
holes  of  the  immovable  rock,  one  at  the  top,  the  other 
at  the  bottom,"  (60.  Ed.  1823.)  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  secret  of  opening  a  portal  thus  nicely  adjnsted 
in  its  framework  might  be  concealed  and  employed  at 
proper  seasons  to  astonish  the  ignorant. 
OfiheMic-  Pyramids  appear  to  have  been  favourite  sepulchral 
cabees.  Monuments  among  this  People.  The  bones  of  Jonathan 
Macchabeus  were  removed  by  his  brother  Simon  to  his 
ancestral  Tomb  in  Modin.  He  celebrated  their  trans- 
lation with  a  public  Mourning,  and  erected  a  splendid 
Monument  of  white  polished  marble  in  that  city  in 
honour  of  his  family.  It  was  raised  upon  an  eminence 
commanding  the  neighbouring  country,  encompassed 
with  arched  walks,  supported  by  monolithal  columns. 
He  erected  also  seven  Pyramids  for  his  father,  mother, 
four  brothers,  and  himself,  one  for  each.  A  work,  says 
Josephus,  {AfU.  xiii.  11.)  so  wonderful  both  for  iU  state 
and  beauty,  '*  that  it  is  yet  to  be  seen,  and  hath  the 
reputation  of  a  celebrated  piece  even  to  this  day." 
Of  Daniel.  A  building  is  described  by  the  same  author  as  raised 
by  Daniel^  when  in  the  height  of  favour,  at  Ecbatana. 
Josephus  does  not  state  whether  the  Prophet  intended 
it  for  a  Sepulchre,  but  it  was  converted  to  that  purpose 
by  the  Royal  House  of  Persia,  for  its  own  members. 
The  building  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Josephus.  It 
is,  he  says,  a  stately  fabric,  a  work  every  way  wonder- 
ful, as  well  for  the  structure  and  strength  of  it,  as  for  the 
beauty.  The  building  "  looks  as  fresh  and  as  firm  at 
this  instant  as  if  it  had  been  finished  but  the  day  you 
*rst  saw  it."  It  was  a  Tower,  and  the  Persians,  out  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  its  founder,  intrusted  the 
custody  of  it  to  a  Jewish  Priest,  {Ant.  x.  12.) 
t)ther  The  Tomb  of  the  Prophet  himself,  a  small  and  appar 

Jewish  rently  modern,  square,  brick  building,  is  still  shown  near 
Monameott.  ghug  ^^^  ancient  Susa)  in  Kuzistan.  (Sir  W.  Ouseley 
in  Walpole's  Memoin  of  the  East^  i.  422.  Malcolm's 
Hutory  of  Per$ia,  i.  7.  Kinneir,  Geog,  Memoir  of 
Perna^  100.)  That  of  Aaron  crowns  die  summit  of 
Mount  Hor.  (Macmichel,  Journey  to  Constantinople^ 
230.)  Absalom  and  Rachel  are  each  said  to  repose 
under  their  separate  Pillan^  the  one  about  two  fiirlongs 
from  Jerusalem,  the  other  not  far  from  Ephrath.  The 
Tombs  of  Esther  and  Mordecai,  which  have  undisputed 
claims  to  very  opreat  antiquity,  are  still  vbited  by  numer- 


ous pilgrims.    They  stand  near  the  centre  of  die  dty  PIINBRAL 
of  Hamadan,  two  days  journey  fit>m  Ispahan.    The     ^^^^ 
present  structure  is  ascribed  to  the  times  which  succeeded  ^•v^' 
the  ravages  of  Timour,  by  whom  the  original  building 
was  destroyed.     The  Jews  regard  the  spot  with  mudi 
reverence,  and  still  celebrate  at  it  their  feast  of  Piirtm. 
A  very  particular  account  of  it  may  be  found  in  Sir 
R.  Ker  Porter's  Travds  in  Persia,  (ii.  106.)     Bethany 
contains  the  tomb  of  Lazarus;  (Tumer^s  Tour  in  the 
Levant^  ii.  254.)  and  the  remains  of  Zechariah  are 
covered  by  a  mass  of  rock  hewn  into  a  square  form, 
and  surmounted  by  a  Pyramid,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Moriah.     But  to  enumerate  all  the  reputed  Sepulchres 
of  Hebrew  worthies  would  be  equally  endless  and  un** 
profitable. 

Treasure  was  sometimes  deposited  in  the  Royal  T^emrem 
Sepulchres  of  the  Jews.  The  Burial  of  David  was  tb«Jfwiili 
conducted  with  unusual  magnificence,  and  Solomon  ^*^"'^"* 
enclosed  much  wealth  in  his  Monument  at  Jerusalem. 
1300  years  after  his  decease,  when  Hyrcanus,  the  High 
Priest,  was  besieged  by  Antiochus  Pius,  the  son  of 
Demetrius,  he  succeeded  in  purchasing  a  Peace.  In 
order  to  make  up  the  sum  required  by  his  enemies,  he 
opened  the  Tomb  of  David,  and  took  from  it  3000 
talents.  It  was  once  again  plundered  by  Herod  to  a 
"  prodigious**  amount ;  but  neither  of  these  marauders 
discovered  the  king^s  remains,  '*  that  privacy  being  so  ar« 
tificially  contrived,  and  so  far  under  ground,"  (Josephu^ 
Ant.  vii.  12.)  In  another  place  (ibid.  xvi.  11,)  Josephus 
represents  Herod's  attempt  very  differently:  that  his 
wit  to  the  Tomb  was  made  by  night,  and  with  extreme 
secrecy ;  that  he  did  not  find  any  money,  but  vast  heaps 
of  gold  and  silver  vessels  ;  that  continuing  his  search 
more  strictly,  he  penetrated  to  the  very  sarcophagi  of 
David  and  Solomon,  whence  a  flash  of  fire  burst  forth 
and  killed  two  of  his  followers.  Herod  fled  from  the 
spot  in  great  terror,  and  in  order  to  expiate  his  sacri* 
lege,  raised  a  sumptuous  Monument  of  marble  to  bar  up 
the  entrance  of  the  Sepulchre.  From  the  manner  in 
which  Josephus  recounts  this  legend,  it  is  almost  plain 
that  he  did  not  attach  entire  credence  to  it.  He  states 
that  Nicolaus,  a  Historian  contemporary  with  Herod, 
speaks  of  the  Monument,  but  omits  this  adventure. 
This  suppression,  however,  he  attributes  to  the  unwil- 
lingrness  of  the  Historian  to  record  a  matter  so  disgrace- 
ful  to  the  Prince  under  whom  he  lived. 

The  modem  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  Leo  of  Modena*  Jf*jjj^ 
(8,)  a  Jewish  Rabbi  who  wrote  in  1637,  first  lay  the  g"^ 
corpse  upon  the  ground  with  the  feet  towards  the  door,  j^^  ^ 
wrapping  it  in  a  sheet,  and  covering  the  face ;  at  the  lehbed  by 
head  is  placed  a  wax  light  in  an  earthen  pitcher  or  a  Jf^^^ 
vessel  full  of  ashes.     It  is  then  washed  in  warm  water  M«i«b». 
with  chamomile  and  dried  roses,  and  dressed  in  clean 
linen ;  to  assist  in  which  office  is  considered  a  work  of 
charity ;  a  white  nightcap  is  put  on  the  head,  and  over 
the  body  is  thrown  the  TaUth,  a  square  vestment  with 
four  pendants  annexed  to  it.     For  men  of  note  the 
coffin  is  made  sharp-pointed ;  for  a  Rabbi  it  is  covered 
with  books;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  carried  out  of  door^ 
one  of  the  servants  carefully  sweeps  every  part  of  the 
house.     As  attendance  upon  a  Funeral,  and  assisting 
to  bear  a  corpse  are  believed  to  be  very  meritorious 
works,  the  procession  is  generally  much  thronged,  and 
every  person,  by  turns,  endeavours  to  place  hia  shoulder 
under  the  bier.      Sometimes  torches  are  carried,  and 
hymns  chaunted.    The  kindred  follow  the  hearse.    At 
the  Burial  place  an  oration  is  spoken,  and  a  prayer 
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FUNBRAL  (pn  pmij)jvst  judgment,  is  delivered,  commencing  with 
RITES,  a  verse  from  Deut,  xxxii.  4.  A  little  bag  of  earth  is 
^^v^"'  placed  under  the  head,  and  the  coffin,  which  hitherto 
has  been  lefi  open,  is  nailed  up  and  committed  to  the 
grave.  In  some  places  they  have  a  custom,  that  as 
soon  as  the  coffin  is  set  down  near  the  edge  of  the 
grave,  if  it  be  a  man,  ten  persons  go  round  it  seven 
times,  saying  a  prayer  for  his  Soul.  The  nearest  kins- 
man then  slightly  rends  his  clothes,  and  the  coffin  being 
let  down,  every  one  present  assists  in  covering  it  with 
earth.  On  their  return,  each  person  twice  or  thrice 
plucks  a  tiirf  from  the  ground,  and  casts  it  over  his 
head^  behind  him,  repeating  at  the  same  time  the  16th 
verse  of  the  XCIL  PstUm  ;  after  this  they  wash  their 
hands,  and  sit  down  and  rise  up  nine  times,  repeating 
the  XCI.  Psabn,  This,  says  the  Rabbi  Leo,  who,  pro* 
bably,  was  most  conversant  with  the  manners  of  his 
Italian  countrymen,  is  the  usual  manner  of  Burying  the 
dead  in  most  places,  although  there  may  be  here  and 
there  some  little  diversity  found,  as  the  custom  of  the 
several  Countries  and  places  are.  On  the  ir  return  home, 
the  nearest  relations  sit  down  together  on  the  ground 
without  their  shoes,  and  partake  of  a  meal  of  wine, 
bread,  and  hard  eggs.  Sometimes,  says  Leo,  in  the 
Eastern  parts,  and  many  other  places,  their  kindred  and 
friends  use  to  send  to  the  mourners,  every  evening  and 
morning  during  the  whole  seven  days  of  Mourning, 
dishes  of  meat  and  good  cheer,  and  go  in  and  feast 
with  them,  and  comfort  them  up.  The  bed  on  which 
the  sick  man  died  is  rolled  up  together  with  its  cover- 
lids, immediately  afler  the  corpse  is  carried  out,  and 
lefl  on  its  bedstead.  .  By  the  bed's  head  they  set  up  a 
lamp,  which  is  to  bum  continually  during  the  seven 
days  of  Mourning,  a  basin  of  water  and  a  clean  towel. 
During  the  seven  days  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Sabbath)  the  mourners  remain  in  doors  sitting  on  the 
ground,  and  receive  visits  of  condolence.  Ten  persona 
attend  twice  every  morning  and  evening  to  join  in 
prayers.  Their  Mourning  colour  is  black,  not  from 
precept  but  according  to  Uie  custom  of  the  Country.  At 
the  close  of  the  seven  days,  many  set  up  lights,  and  have 
speeches  made,  and  promise  alms  for  the  deceased ;  and 
this  also  is  repeated  at  the  expiration  of  a  month  and  of 
a  year.  A  son,  for  eleven  months  together,  every  morn- 
ing and  evening,  repeats  a  prayer,  Caduch,  for  the 
Soul  of  his  parents,  and  some  keep  an  anniversary 
Fast  on  the  day  of  their  death. 
BfBnzltiir.  Buxtorf  (de  Synagogd  Judaicd)  states  some  parti- 
culars differently.  He  is  relating  German  customs. 
He  says  that  when  a  Jew  is  sick  to  death,  he  is  visited 
and  earnestly  questioned  by  a  Rabbi  as  to  his  belief 
whether  the  Messiah  has  already  appeared.  He  then 
proceeds  to  Confesnon.  The  form  which  Buxtorf  gives 
is  very  general.  As  soon  as  the  last  breath  has  been 
expired,  all  around,  whether  relations  or  not,  rend  their 
clothes,  with  most  characteristic  attention  to  thrifliness  : 
id  in  und  vestium  certd  quddam  parte  faciunt,  ubi  illu 
detrimentum  non  admodum  magnum  laceratio  talit 
afferrt  potat :  quippe  qua  mm  phuquemi  manum  unam 
lata  sit.  All  the  water  in  the  house  is  immediately 
thrown  into  tlie  street.  This  is  done  as  a  sign  that 
there  is  a  dead  person  within  doors,  and  also  with  a 
mystical  allusion  to  the  burial  of  Miriam,  just  before 
the  drought  in  the  Wilderness  of  Cades,  (Numbers^ 
XX.  1 ;)  but  not  content  with  this  symbol,  the  Talmudists 
add  that  it  is  to  prevent  the  Angel  of  death  from  poison- 
ing the  water  by  washing  his  sword  in  it.    This  Angel 
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stands  at  the  bed  head,  and  three  drops  hang  from  his  FDNBRAL 
drawn  sword.     The  sick  man  no  sooner  sees  them,    RITBS. 
than,  as  if  under  fascination,  he  opens  his  mouth ;  the  ^••v^' 
first  drop  kills  him,  the  second  turns  his  colour  pale 
and  livid,   the  third .  occasions   putrefaction.     Imme- 
diately afler  these  drops  have  fallen,  the  Angel  looka 
for  water  to  wash  the  blade,  and  inevitably  poisons  it 
The  face  of  the  corpse  is  careflilly  covered  from  any 
ones  view.     They  then  bend  the  dead  man's  thumb 
inwards,  so  as  to  represent  the  form  of  the  Hebrew 
^m?.  the  Omnipotent;  a  process  which  is  not  explained, 

and  which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  understand.  It 
is,  however,  considered  an  especial  charm  against  the 
attacks  of  Satan ;  and  to  keep  the  thumb  in  this  position, 
they  tie  it  with  threads,  pulled  from  the  tassels  (zizii) 
of  his  own  doke  of  prayer,  (the  TaUth  of  Leo.)  Next 
he  is  washed  in  warm  water,  and  an  egg  having  been 
broken,  the  yolk  is  mixed  with  wine  and  thrown  upon 
his  head.  He  is  then  clothed  in  the  white  stole  which 
he  was  used  to  wear  on  the  Day  of  Reconciliation,  (the 
tenth  day  afUr  the  Feast  of  the  New  Year,)  and  placed 
in  a  coffin.  When  he  is  borne  out  of  the  house,  a  tile 
is  thrown  after  him,  which  implies  that  all  sorrow  also 
is  then  thrown  out  and  shattered.  The  prayers  at  the 
grave  are  very  long ;  the  nearest  in  blood  throws  the 
first  earth  into  it,  afler  the  coffin  is  lowered  ;  and  the 
procession  returns  home,  magno  cum  uluUUu,  after 
plucking  the  turfs  of  grass,  as  before  described.  The 
Talmud  inculcates  a  Purgatory,  and  therefore  much 
attention  is  paid  to  prayers  for  the  Soul.  There  is  a 
belief  among  some  of  the  Rabbin,  (mentioned  by  Elias 
Grammaticus,  ad  o.  Chabat,)  that  a  Jew  is  no  sooner 
buried  than  the  Angel  of  death  places  his  body  in  a  sit- 
ting posture  on  his  tomb,  and  that  the  Soul  immediately 
returns  into  it.  The  Angel  then  strikes  him  with  an  iron 
chain,  half  hot,  half  cold.  At  the  first  blow  the  limbs 
are  all  separated  from  each  other ;  at  the  second  the  ' 
bones  are  scattered ;  and  at  the  third  the  whole  body  is 
reduced  to  dust  and  ashes,  which  are  afterwards  buried 
by  good  Angels.  Against  this  punishment  many  prayen 
are  directed,  and  it  may  be  avoided  by  much  almsgiving. 
Those  also  who  die  in  the  land  of  Canaan  are  free  from 
it.  Resurrection  on  the  last  day  can  be  compassed 
only  by  such  Jews  as  penetrate  to  that  land,  and  their 
boc^es  therefore,  while  in  the  intermediate  state,  are 
supposed  to  be  laboriously  employed  in  working  their 
way  to  it. 

The  Funeral  Rites  of  Classical  Antiquity  have  occu-  Poiienl 
pied  more  than  one  pen,  and  little  can  be  added  to  the  Ritea  of  the 
great  mass  of  Learning  on  the  subject  collected  by  Oreek». 
Guichard,  in  his  FuneraiUes  et  divenes  maniera  ctensevelir 
dei  Rommains,  Grecs  d  autret  natums,  tant  andenna 
quemodemcs,  Lyon,  1581 ;  by  Gutherius,  deJurt  Ma" 
nium,  1613  ;  and  by  Eirchmannus,  de  Funeribus  Ro- 
mania, 1672.  In  the  Religious  creed  of  both  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  Sepulture  was  peculiarly  an  act  of  piety  to 
the  dead ;  for  without  it  there  was  no  repose  for  the 
departed  Spirit,  till  it  had  concluded  its  hundred  pain- 
ful years  of  wandering  on  the  inhospitable  banks  of 
Styx.  To  wish  an  enemy  to  die  without  a  Tomb  was  the 
bitterest  of  imprecations,  and  what  language  but  Greek 
can  express  that  fearful  destiny  with  equal  plenitude  of 
words?  Jta^ov  eKVivreii^  -xOovov.  Hence  shipwreck 
was  more  dreaded  than  any  other  similar  calamity ;  and  ' 
no  one,  without  imputation  of  the  uttermost  inhumanity, 
would  neglect  to  Bury  a  corpse  which  accident  might 
expose  before  him.  For  those  who  could  not  absolutely 
3c 
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To  ithom 
deoied. 


nmSRAL  beeommiUMl  to  Che  Tomb,  some  allerfiaUon  was  supposed 
BITB8.  to  be  procured  by  the  ereedon  of  a  Monument  in  theif 
boDour,  (jt€Virfi/ptiov,  tM¥fipt9¥,)  and  of  these,  the  Spirits, 
we  know  not  with  what  eflRN»t,  were  solemnly  invoked 
to  take  possession.  In  proportion  as  total  want  of 
Sepulture  was  deemed  the  lot  of  the  miserable,  so  that 
Spirit  waa  happiest  whidi  reoeired  its  rites  with  the 
greatest  solemnity,  performed  in  its  native  Country,  by 
its  own  family,  in  its  hereditary  Burying  place ;  and 
inattention  to  the  ties  of  kinsmansftiip,  and  neglect  in 
administering  these  offices  to  the  deceased,  excluded  a 
candidate  in  Athens  from  the  honours  of  Magistraey. 
On  this  Boeount  also,  aa  a  mark  of  abhorreuoe,  certain 
persons  were  denied  all  Funeral  celebration.  It  was 
the  intention  of  Achilles,  if  the  tears  of  Priam  had  not 
prevailed,  to  subject  the  remains  of  Hector  to  this  un- 
happy and  ignominious  destitution ;  and  by  so  doing, 
he  considered  himself  not  as  g^tifying  an  unmanly 
vengeance,  but  only  as  satisfying  the  just  demands  of 
his  lost  Patrodus,  to  whom  indeed  the  Trojan  hero  had 
denounced  a  like  punishment.  Traitors  and  oonspira* 
tors,  the  sacrilegious,  suicides,  tyrants  who  suffered  under 
popular  resentment,  and  many  who  endured  certain  Cfr> 
pital  punishments,  were  left  unburied;  as  in  later  times, 
among  ourselves,  the  pirate  and  the  more  ferocious  high- 
wayman used  to  moulder  on  the  gibbet,  the  murderer  is 
still  delivered  to  the  knife  of  the  anatomist,  and  the 
Pdo  de  m  is  committed  to  the  ground  without  the  custo- 
mary Ritual.  But  besides  these,  the  remains  of  Athenian 
debtors,  till  they  were  redeemed,  were  the  property  of 
their  creditors ;  and,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  that  fickle 
and  ungrateful  Government,  Miltiades  must  have  moul- 
dered, dishonoured  and  untombed,  if  the  piety  of  Ciroon 
had  not  prompted  him  to  become  surety  for  his  departed 
parent. 

There  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  a  similar  power  is 
given  by  the  English  Law  to  creditors ;  upon  which 
belief  Mr.  Tate  has  written  as  follows,  (Hearne's  Cot'- 
lection^  i.  No.  69.)  ••  Some  say  that  the  creditors  may 
stay  the  body  of  their  dettor  from  Burial  til  they  be 
fully  satisfied  thier  debt,  and  the  glosse  upon  Linwoode 
alledgeth  this  to  be  a  law  in  England,  but  I  thinke  no 
man  ever  heard  any  such  thing  practised  in  Englande. 
I  have  read  that  William  the  Conqueror's  body  could 
not  be  committed  to  the  ground  in  Caen  in  Normandy, 
till  the  executors  had  agreed  wi&  one  that  claimed  to 
be  Lord  of  the  soile  where  the.  church  stood,  but  never 
of  any  other  interruption  of  Funerals." 

Over  the  doors  of  the  sick  were  suspended  branches 
of  acanthus  and  laurel,  (avnji^oi.)  The  first  possessed 
exorcistic  powers,  the  second  was  consecrated  to  the 
God  of  Medicine.  As  death  approached,  the  attendants 
round  the  couch  addressed  their  prayers  (efi7i//><oi 
evxai)  to  Mercury,  the  conductor  of  Spirits  to  Hades  ; 
and  the  last  breath  notunfrequently  was  caught  by  some 
attached  relative,  who  openeid  his  mouth  to  receive  it ; 
the  eyes  were  closed,  the  limbs  composed,  the  body 
washed,  (as  if  the  waters  of  Styx,  says  Lucian,  (xcpi 
T€v9ovi)  were  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose,)  peifiimed, 
and  dressed  in  rich  clothing,  (that  Cerberus  may  not  see 
them  naked,  continues  the  Satirist ;)  a  chaplet  of  flowers 
was  wreathed  round  the  head,  and  green  boughs  were 
scattered  over  the  bier ;  a  cake  of  flour  and  honey  (jUKt^ 
Toin-o,)  which  Godwin  tliinks  was  too  good  for  a  dog,  as 
a  sop  for  Cerberus,  was  placed  in  its  hand,  and  in  the 
mouth  an  ohoha,  as  a  fee  for  Charon  {lavdmi ;)  a  custom 
which  has  given  Lucian  a  handle  for  another  caustic 


Preparation 
of  the 
corpse. 


observation,  that  they  never  inquire  what  ooin  is  curretit  FUKEBAL 
in  Hades,  whether  it  be  Attic,  or  Macedonian,  or  £gt-  ^^1^- 
nensian.  This  vio^icicfni  it  is  said,  was  omitted  in  ^•v"*' 
certain  places,  (as  Hermione  in  Argolis,)  finom  which 
the  descent  to  the  Infenial  Regions  was  considered 
more  than  usually  direct.  Thus  arrayed  the  corpse  was 
exhibited,  with  the  feet  tamed  towards  the  gate,  (hmi 
one  day  to  three,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  house ;  a  pre- 
caution deemed  neoesnuy,  as  the  lying  in  state  of 
modem  times,  to  ascertain  the  reality  and  the  fiiimesB 
of  decease.  A  vessel  of  lustra]  water  {itpU9»v^  ^^^spa^ 
ItpaKoii)  stood  before  the  door  to  purify  those  who 
might  touch  the  corpse.  The  time  which  elapsed  be-  Canyb^  to 
tween  death  and  the  Funeral  procession  (ecro^u^,  the  gnve. 
hctpopa)  varied  on  difierent  occasions,  and  the  hour  of 
the  commencement  of  the  last  was  not  the  same  in  all 
the  States  of  Cheece.  In  Athens  an  especial  law,  which 
Demosthenes  (in  MacariJ)  attributes  to  Solon  and 
Cicero,  (de  Lc^.  ii.)  to  Demetrius  Fhalereus,  enjoined 
that  it  should  taJce  place  before  sunrise.  The  body  was 
either  carried  by  bearers,  or  placed  upon  a  car;  the 
mourners  either  rode  or  walked ;  to  do  the  latter  was 
con^dered  most  respectfiil.  Sometimes  the  men  pre- 
ceded, and  the  women  followed  the  bier,  both  with  their 
faces  muCHed  ;  sometimes  the  body  led  die  whole  pro- 
cession. It  was  usual  to  accompany  it  with  muac 
The  mouming  was  of  dark  colour  and  coarae  stuff 
jewels  and  ornaments  were  laid  aside,  Uie  hair  was  cut 
close  or  shaved,  and  finequentlv  reserved  to  be  cast  into 
the  grave,  or  upon  the  pile  of  the  deceased ;  for  Inter- 
ment and  Burning  were  practised  indifferently.  The 
former  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  more 
ancient  custom  of  the  two.  In  Intemient  the  body  IntoBeat. 
was  placed  with  the  face  upward,  and  the  head  to- 
wards the  West,  that  it  might  finont  the  rismg  sun.  In  Bttiubg. 
Burning,  the  pile  varied  in  form  and  materials,  it  was 
lighted  by  the  nearest  relative,  perfumes  and  wine  vrere 
poured  into  it  while  flaming,  and  the  richest  clothes 
and  other  personals  of  the  dead  were  consumed  together 
with  him.  The  numberless  vessels  of  forra  cotta,  lamps, 
lacrymatories,  patera^  &c  still  found  in  Grecian  Sepul- 
chres, are  believed  by  Dr.  Clarke  (Travds,  iii.  666)  to 
belong  to  the  complimentary  tokens  (Koaftot)  to  the  de- 
ceased, which  were  brought  as  maiiu  of  respect  by  the 
attendants  at  the  Funeral ;  or  perhaps  to  the  repiipmp 
&yoX/iOTo,  a  phrase  never  yet  clearly  explained.  But 
we  need  not  enlarge  upon  this  part  of  the  solemittty. 
The  Funeral  honours  of  Patroclus  must  be  fioniliar  to 
every  reader^  and  Homer  has  therein  presented  a  Ilv^ 
picture  of  a  public  Grecian  Sepulture,  celebrated  with 
its  utmost  possible  magnificence-  In  conclusion,  the  ^^^^= 
ashes  of  the  deceased  were  selected  by  the  relations  ftom  «  »« ***^*' 
the  surrounding  mass ;  (a  process  of  which  we  have 
never  met  with  a  satisiactory  explanation,  and  which 
must  always  have  been  attended  with  more  or  less  uneer- 
tainty,)  and  deposited  in  an  Urn^  firequently  constructed 
of  very  costly  materials,  (coXsroi,  0*«fXa«,  K^traoi,  \a^ 
vaK€9f%6so0^Kai^  oroSexcto.) 

The  place  of  Burial  vsried  :  in  Sparta  it  was  within 
the  walls,  in  other  States,  for  the  most  part,  without ; 
unless  in  cases  of  extraordinary  distinction,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  in  very  early  times.  Of  the  Baerows  (x^futra) 
of  the  ruder  Ages,  we  have  already  spoken.  Pillars  llooonM 
(r^Xot)  were  among  the  most  ancient  Monuments,  and 
these  were  ornamented  with  inscriptions  or  emblema- 
tical decorations.  With  the  increase  of  Iwx"^  ^^^ 
simple  memorials  gave  place  to  more  expensive  Tombs; 
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and  cnreB  as  soon  as  the  days  of  Solon  it  became  neces- 
cuyry  to  restralD  extravBcance  on  this  point  by  a  sunip- 
tnary  Iaw»  which  forbade  vaulted  roofs  and  statues  of 
Vercury,  and  would  nol  allow  more  labour  to  be 
l)estowed  upon  a  Sepulchre  than  ten  men  could  give  in 
three  days.  Demetrius  Phalereus  larther  enjoined  that 
only  one  pillar,  and  thai  not  exceeding  three  cubits  in 
fieight^  should  be  placed  on  each  Monument 

A  Panegyric  was  sometimes  pronounced  over  the  re- 
sifkins  even  of  a  private  person  at  his  Burial.  On  Public 
Piaerals,  especially  of  those  who  had  died  in  war*  an 
Oration  was  always  delivered  by  a  speaker  appointed  to 
that  office.  Games,  for  which  again  we  refer  to  Homer, 
cSstiDguiahed  the  obsequies  of  individuals  remarkable 
jfi>r  tl^  achievements,  sometimes,  perhaps,  only  for 
tJheir  wealth.  Mikiades,  Bcasidas,  and  Timoleon,  may 
l>e  esHmeEaled  among  die  former.  At  the  close  of  the 
JiHineral  procession  Che  mourners  assembled  at  the 
bouse  of  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased,  where  aa 
entertainment  («^/<56<vvov,  ycjcpoiSc^mrov,  rJ^t)  was 
provided^  the  fragments  erf*  which  were  carried  to  the 
"jtomb.  The  conversation  at  this  banquet  of  sorrow  was 
usnally  directed  to  the  good  qualities  of  the  deceased. 
Xiamps  were  often  pla^  in  the  Tomb.  Uerba  or 
flowers^  nuNre  especially  parsley,  were  scattered  m  them ; 
iiaguents^  and  libations  of  blood,  honey,  milk,  wine  and 
water,  were  poured  over  them.  The  ninth  and  thirtieth 
days  after  Burial  were  held  particularly  saered  to  tha 
departed,  and  best  adapted  to  any  ceremonial  in  their 
honour;  and  a  part  of  the  montb  AniAiiUnon.  was 
assigned,  ftur  their  annual  renewal* 

We  learn  from  Herodotus  (vL  58)  a  few  paiticulara 

of  tiie  honours  paid  by  the  Spartaas  to  their  departed 

Kings.    The  Royal  demise  was  immediately  annouaced 

throughout  lAcoaia  by  honemen  despat^ed  for  the 

purpose^  and  the  women  of  the  Capital  paraded  the 

staeets,  beating  braaeB  vessels.     At  this  signal  two 

Aom  persons  in  each  houses  oae  mala  and  one  ^emaley 

ymmn  obliged  to  put  on  mousning  garU  (tcwrofuaipsaOmt  ;> 

a  failure  in  tiiis  mark  of  respect  midd  have  been  visited 

with  heavy  punishment.     The  lemaioing  ceremonies 

were  similar  ta  thaaa  of  the  Aaatics.    A  deputation 

fieam  eaeh  district  of  Laeoain  was  compelled  to  attend 

tha  Funeralr  and  the  assembly  amounted  to  many 

thousands.    At  the  time  af  Sepulture,  both  men  and 

woman  beat  their  lereheads  lustily,  uttered  lamentable 

criea,  aadfoigetting  that  the  best  of  Kings  is  always  he 

who  reigns  Unr  the  time  being,  bestowed  that  title  upon 

him  who  was  just  dead.   If  the  Ring  died  on  the  field  of 

battle,  hia  eflSgy  was  harm  to  the  place  of  Burial  on  a 

gorgeous  eoueh.    All  Publie  buMoesa  was  suspended 

&r  ten  days»  darii^  which  period  Che  Moumingwaa 

genera]. 

Besidea  the  very  detailed,  and^  notwithstanding  its 

^  Poetical  form,  we  doubt  not,  very  emareet  accoimi  of 

the  obsequies  of  Patvoekm  whidi  Hoaiar  has  left  us, 

(for  Homer  wa»  bo  less  trve  a  Paintei  of  Maaneia  than 

our  own  Shakspeave,)  Thaoydides  has  gvren  a  short 

aairative  (iL  84^)  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  borrow 

say  thing  from  Imeginaftion^  of  the  oeremonies  ehserved 

ia  thePttbyc  Foattal  of  the  AtfieMaaafikvt  slain  in  the 

P^ponneeian  war.    Their  bodies,  itseem^  had  been 

Baiaed  on  the  field  of  baltla^  and  their  hoaea  wcM 

jftsrwuda^  collected  mm!  brought  home,    ^hreedaye 

^><fe(B  tha  paoeessien-  they  wcreplteed  under  a  tent^ 

«ad  tlie  relatives  of  eaeh  Inooght  any  ofisring.  they 

^mmd  to  those  of  then  own'  kiiMnen*     The 


of  each  Tribe  were  deposited  in  a  separate  cypress  FUNBRAi; 
coffin,  and  borne  on  a  ear;  an  empty  car  was  also    WTES. 
paraded  for  those  who  from  aoddent  might  be  missing.  ^*^"V^*^ 
All  who  chose,  whether  Citizens,  strangers,  or  women, 
attended,and  the  interment  took  place  in  tlie  CerameicuBt 
the  depository  of  all  fallen  warriors^  except  those  who 
were  slain,  and  as  a  mark  of  greater  distinction,  still 
lay>  at  Marathon.     To  the  Oration  which  Pericles  pro- 
nounced over  their  remains,  we  need  scarcely  call  any 
reader's  remembrance. 

At  a  later  period  of  Grecian  History,  the  Funeral  of  Funeral  of 
Hephflestion  was  celebrated  by  Alexander  with  extravai.  Uephsstioii. 
gant  magnificenee  at  Ecbataaa.    All  the  Asiatics  were 
ordered  to  extinguish  the  sacred  fire ;  a  solemnity  whicb» 
according  to  the  Persian  custom,  was  practised  only 
on  the  demise  of  Kings.    The  splendour  of  ^e  Funeral 
pile  is  minutely  described  by  Diodorus  Sieulus^  (xvii. 
115,)  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  with  particular 
deamess.    We  learn  that  a  portion  of  the  city  wall, 
eight  stadia  in  length,  was  demolished  to  furnish  bricks 
for  its  basement  The  pile  itself  was  quadranguhMT,  each 
side  measuring  a  ttotium.  It  was  divided  into  separate 
stories,  the  lowest  of  which  was  ornamented  with  the 
gUdsd  prows  of  240  guin^uercmei.     On  each  of  these 
were  placed  two  images  of  archers  with  one  knee  ben^ 
four  cubits  in  height,  and  other  armed  statues  exoeediBg 
them  by  a  cubit.   Purple  veils  filled  up  the  intermediate 
^>acesw    On  the  next  story  stood  tinrehes  15  cubits 
Iiigh»  their  basear  supported  by  Dragon V'  looking  up- 
wards to  Eaglesy  which  crowned  their  summits  with 
outHspread  wings  and  drooping  heads.    The  handles 
of  these  torches  were  decorated  with  crowns  of  gold* 
The  third  story  was  ornamented  with  a  representation 
of  a  grand  hunt  of  all  manner  of  wild  beasts.    On  the 
fourth  was  sculptured  in  gold  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs. 
On  the  fifth  golden  lioas  and  Bulls  were  disposed 
alternately,  and  the  upper  part  bore  huge  heaps  of 
Macedonian  and  Barbaric  aannour.     On  the  summit 
were  hollowed  images  of  Shrens  to  receive  the  Mourning 
singers,  (tiIv  iBotrrat  •««ffi^5«oi«  0ft^¥O¥  ttf  rerreXevrtfKort^y 
for  whose  escape  fiNMn  the  flames  we  do  not  hear  of  any 
provision,  i^though  the  pile  towered  more  than  130 
cubits  from  the  ground    Images  of  gold,  ivory,  and 
other  costly  materials,  were-  profusely  scattered  over  it, 
and  the  whole  expeaae  of  the  Funeral  was  estinttited  at 
13,000  talents.    Among  the  other  marks  of  Mourning  Cropping 
displayed  at  this  Flmenil,  Alexaader  ordered  that  the  the  manes 
manes  of  his  horses  should  be  cropped.  This,  probably,  ^^  H<>"^ 
was  a  Persian  custoas,fbr  we  read  in  Herodotus  (ix.  24) 
that  the  same  was  done  by  the  aiwy  of  Mavdoniua  for 
the  loss  of  MasMtiue.    Bui  it  had  been  practiaed  by  a 
Greek  dso  ranch  earlier;  Admetus  issued  a  general 
conunand  to  that  effect  throughout  a^  Thessaly  on  the 
death  of  his  consort  (Eurip,.  ^^Cflte.  429.) 

Bui  ^is  magnificence  was  exceeded,  as  may  be  sup-  Fufi«nl 
pdsed,  in  the  obsequies  of  Alexander  himself,  when  of  i^ 
Arrhidmos  tnmsUted  his  remaina   from  Babylon  to  ^^u 
Egypt     la  this  oeremanlal  ahw  we  have  Diodorus  aa 
a  guide.    The  coffin  waa  made  of  beaten  gold,*  and 
hidf  filled  with  aromatica  ;   ^us  \\^  ^^^^  of  gold,  and 
over  it  waa  timwn  a  purple  pal\^  si^ot  with  threada  of 

usually  supplied,  wheicon  Ui«so  epitheumiiv  depend.    Dr.  C\j«nA; 


however^  loterprets  it  a  cha$c 
of  jl/eaeander,  b\.)    '*  "      ^ 


XtowJL 


acWioor^fitUngclielytolbeikiii-  ^Jj^ 
If  so,  how  wwiia  it  be  said  of  thii  eto**'^  J^t^ 


U a)nBure,«id  Dr.  CUcU  s  nHerprcUn^  i^al I^^vtiy  ^^^^ 
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FUNERAL  the  same  metal.    Upon  this  was  placed  the  armour  of 
RITES,    thg  deceased.     The  Funeral  chariot  was  surmounted 
^^~*"^  by  a  golden  canopy  (studded  with   scales  of  precious 
stones)  eight  cubits  broad  and  twelve  long.  Beneath  it 
was  a  square,  golden  throne,  adorned  with  urabesque 
heads,  (ex**"*  rparffXaipwu  Trporoftai  ixTWrtii^)  from  which 
were  suspended  thick  rings  of  gold  supporting  varie- 
gated chaplets.     On  its  roof  was  a  net-work  fringe 
bearing  very  large  bells,  the  sound  of  which  was  heard 
at  a  considerable  distance.    At  each  comer  of  this 
canopy  stood  a  figure  of  Victory  supporting  a  trophy, 
and  the  whole  rested  on  a  golden   Ionic  peristyle. 
Within  this  peristyle  a  golden  net-work,  of  the  breadth 
of  a  finger,  bore  four  bas-riliefi.     On  the  first  was 
represented  Alexander  sitting  in  a  chariot,  holding  a 
sceptre,  and  surrounded  by  armed  satellites,  on  one  side 
Macedonian,  on  the  other  Persian  melophori,  (Herod. 
'  vii.  41,)  and  before  each  their  armour-bearers.     On  the 
second  were  seen  war  elephants  completely  harnessed, 
managed  by  Indians,  and  bearing  armed  Macedonians. 
On   the  third    appeared    cavalry   executing  military 
manoeuvres.    On  the  fourth,  ships  in  battle  array.    The 
entrance  to  the  canopy  was  guarded  by  golden  Lions. 
A  golden  acanthus  sprang  from  the  centre  of  each  of 
the  Ionic  columns,  and  spread  to  its  capital.     Over  the 
middle  of  the  summit  of  the  canopy  was  thrown  a  rich 
cloth  of  gold,  on  the  top  of  which  was  worked  in  gold 
a  crown  of  olive  branches,  of  great  size,  and  glittering 
like  the  lightning.    The  chariot  rested  on  two  axletrees 
and  four  Persian  wheels,  of  which  the  spokes  and  boxes 
were  of  gold.     The  ends  of  the  axletrees  were  also 
golden,  figured  into  the  heads  of  Lions  biting  a  spear. 
The  whole  car  was  on  springs ;  a  luxury  which  it  has 
cost  the  Chronicler  a  long  periphrasis  to  express,  jcora 
^6  fK<rov  no  ft,rJK09  eJ^ov  iroXou  evripfioafUvov  fmjyapiiciS^ 
iv  fi^ffff  fij  KAfitlpa,  ware  BvvturOat  Sta  rovrou  r^v  Kafuipav 
aaaXevTov  e7vat  kutcL  rov9  treitffBSv  icai  avivfictKef  roxtiv. 
It  was  drawn  by  four  yokes,  each  containing  16  mules 
in  four  ranks,  so  that  the  whole  number  employed  was 
64,  and  these  were  especially  selected  on  account  of  their 
strength  and  size.     Each  was  dressed  with  a  golden 
crown,  with  golden  bells   on  either  cheek,  and  with 
jewelled  necklaces.    Two  years  were  consumed  in  these 
gorgeous  preparations.     Pioneers  were  sent  before  to 
level  the  roads,  which  were  thronged  with  multitudes 
as  the  spectacle  passed  on  to  its  resting  place,  first 
in  Memphis,  and  then  in  Alexandria,  whence  it  was 
intended  to  transfer  the  body  to  the  Temple  of  Ammon. 
At  Alexandria,  however,  it  remained ;  a  Temple  was 
erected  over  it,  sacrifices  and  Funeral  Games  were 
celebrated  by  Ptolemy,  and  the  Sarcophagus  in  which 
he  deposited  it  is  now  (as  may  reasonably  be  believed) 
transferred  to  the  National  Museum  of  our  own  Country, 
as  one  of  the  trophies  of  our  Egyptian  victories. 
Roman  The  Funeral  Rites  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  in 

Funerals,  many  points  identical.  At  Rome  the  reception  of  the 
last  breath,  and  the  closing  of  the  eyes  were  offices  of 
the  nearest  relative.  Varro,  however,  cites  a  Law  (^Lex 
Meoia^  others  read  Manlia^  Mania^  Minia^  or  Mcenia^) 
by  which  a  son  was  forbidden  to  close  his  father's  eyes 
in  open  day-light.  See  on  this  point  Nonius  Marcel- 
linus^  ad  v,  Sugillare.  Afler  the  eyes  were  closed,  the 
bystanders  called  repeatedly  by  name  on  the  deceased, 
(condamabanii)  whom,  it  is  affirmed,  they  sometimes 
succeeded  in  aw^ening ;  the  corpse  (depositum)  was 
then  placed  on  the  ground,  washed,  and  perfumed  by 
poUingtore$  ipeflis  jmct^fs,)  the  slaves  of  th?  Libiti- 


narii,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  Temple  of  Venu»  PUNEHAL 
LibitinOy  the  general  mart  of  Undertakers*  ware.  It  BITES. 
was  then  dressed  in  the  toga^  and  often  fn  richer  clothes^  v^»v^ 
crowned  with  a  chaplet,  and  laid  on  a  couch  in  the 
vestibule,  {componebatur^  cottocobtUur,}  with  a  triem  in 
the  mouth,  and  the  feet  towards  the  entrance.  A  branch 
of  cypress  or  fir  was  suspended  over  the  door,  as  a 
warning  to  the  Pontifex  Maximtu^  who  was  supposed 
to  be  polluted  even  by  the  sight  of  the  dead.  Inhuma- 
tion was  the  original  practice  of  the  Romans,  nor  did 
Burning  become  common  till  the  end  of  the  Republic ;  Bonto;. 
nevertheless,  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Numa,  states,  that 
that  Prince  expressly  forbade  his  body  from  being  Bumed» 
which  seems  as  if  the  rite  of  Buryhig  was  prevalent 
even  in  his  time.  Under  the  Imperial  Government 
Burning  was  almost  universal ;  yet  in  one  remarkable 
instance,  that  of  Poppeea,  the  Empress  of  Nero,  Inter 
ment  was  preferred.  Corpus  non  igni  aboUtumy  vt 
Romanus  {Romania?)  mos ;  ted  R^wn  externomm 
conxuetudiney  difftrium  pdoribus  condUuTt  ttifmUoque 
Juliorum  infertur,  (Tac.j^nn.  xvi.  6,)  or  as  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  (Jlydriotaphid)  quaintly  says,  ^hen  speaking 
of  the  Roman  Burning,  "  Not  totally  pursued  in  the 
highest  run  of  Cremation ;  for  when  even  Crows  were 
Funerally  burnt,  Poppsa  the  wife  of  Nero  found  a 
peculiarly  grave  Interment."  Some  Burning,  however, 
must  have  taken  place  op  this  occasion,  probably  such 
(whatever  it  was)  as  we  have  already  seen  was  used 
vrith  the  Jewish  Kings ;  for  Pliny  (xii.  41)  says,  that  it 
was  a  common  belief  that  Arabia  did  not  fiimish  as^ 
much  perfiune  in  its  yearly  crop  as  Nero  Burned  (pon- 
cremaverit)  on  the  single  day  of  Poppsa's  death. 

Burning  was  not  disused  till  the  close  of  the  IVth 
century.  When  Macrobius  wrote  he  speaks  of  it  as 
already  antiquated,  (vii.  7.)  The  persons  excluded 
from  this  Rite  appear  to  have  been  children  yet  tooth- 
less, who  were  Buried  in  a  spot  called  mggrundarium^ 
and  those  stricken  by  lightning,  who  were  interred 
wherever  they  fell,  (without  any  Funeral  solemnities, 
which  were  prohibited  by  a  law  of  Numa,  Festus,  ad  v. 
Occisum,)  and  the  spot  having  been  consecrated  by  the 
sacrifice  of  sheep,  and  enclosed  with  a  wall,  was  called 
BidentaL  In  Public  Funerals,  (indictiva,  opposed  to 
Private,  tacita)  which  were  named  according  to  the 
dignity  of  the  party,  Consularia,  Censorial  &c.,  the 
people  were  invited  by  criers  (prmcones)  in  a  set  form, 
which  Terence  with  great  Comic  force  has  adopted  in 
his  Phormio.  (v.  8.)  On  these  occasions  the  Body  way 
kept  for  eight  days,  and  then  carried  {ejfathatur^  with 
the  feet  foremost,  on  a  couch  (lectica^  (the  poorer  class 
had  a  common  bier,  sandapila,)  by  the  relations.  Some- 
times, before  the  Funeral  pomp  began,  a  finger  was  cut 
from  the  corpse,  and  reserved  for  a  separate  Burial, 
after  which  certain  purifying  ceremonies  wereperfbrmed- 
{Feria  Denicales,) 

In  early  times  the  datio  always  took  place  by  night,  Tht  Proas- 
(whence  Funus^  a  funaHbw,  and  VeapUUnuM  (bearere)  «on. 
a  veapercit)  and  such  appears  to  have  remained  the  cus- 
tom in  the  common  Burials,  (tacita,  tranalaHtia.)  For 
others,  it  is  believed,  an  early  hour  was  fixed,  and  in 
all,  even  in  full  day,  torches  were  carried.  Ttie  proces- 
sion was  marshalled  by  a  deaignator  and  his  lietorea. 
It  began  with  musicians,  (Hticinea  and  Hbidnea,)  next 
followed  women  hired  to  lament  and  chant  the 
nmnia  {prtBjicm,)  then,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  bar- 
barous levity,  went  buffoons,  one  of  whom,  the 
urchimimua^  personated  the  deceased ;  after  theee  the 
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rUNEIUL  Fi«edmen  in  their  caps.  (pUeatL)   Immediately  before 
KITES.  .  Ujg  corpse  were  carried  waxen  Images  of  the  different 

''-•"v**^'  members  of  the  Family,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  had  dishonoured  it ;  and.  if  the  dead  person  had 
gained  military  rewards,  these,  with  the  spoils  and 
trophies  which  he  had  won,  and  pictures  representing 
liis  chief  actions,  were  here  introduced.  The  relations 
followed  the  corpse,  the  face  of  which,  unless  painfully 
distorted,  was  for  the  most  part  exposed ;  the  sons 
were  veiled,  the  daughters  bareheaded.  The  women, 
till  forbidden  by  Law,  sometimes  exhibited  extravagant 
tokens  of  grief,  and  inflicted  violence  on  their  own 
persons.  In  passing  the  Fcrum  the  procession  stopped 
before  Uie  Rostra,  where  a  Funeral  Oration  was  pro* 
nounced ;  a  privilege,  participation  in  which  was  granted 
by  the  Senate  to  married  women,  in  return  for  their 
having  contributed  Iheir  golden  ornaments  to  complete 
the  sum  demanded  by  the  Ghtuls  (LtD.v.  bO ;)  a  sacrifice 
which  in  our  own  times  has  fbund  an  exact  parallel 
in  Prussia.  The  plaae  of  Burning  or  Burial  was 
without  the  City,  either  pubKc  or  private,  and  usually 
adjoining  the  highway.  The  Vestals  enjoyed  and 
usied  the  right  of  Bui^  within  the  City,  wbidi  apper- 
tained also  to  certain  Noble  families,  by  whom  it  was 
never  practically  claimed ;  but  in  order  to  evince  their 
privilege,  they  placed  a  burning  torch  ^nder  the  bier 
while  in  the  Forum,  and  immediately  withdrew  it. 
When  the  couch  was  placed  with  the  corpse  on  the 
Funeral  pile  (rogvi,)  which  by  a  law  of  the  XII.  Tables 
was  to  be  of  rough-hewn  wood,  the  eyes  were  again 
opened,  and  the  relations  with  averted  faces  set  fire  to 
It  Perfumes,  oils,  clothes,  ornaments,  food,  any  thing 
which  might  be  thought  agreeable  to  the  taste  or  appro- 
priate to  the  qualities  of  the  departed,  were  thrown 
into  the  flames.  Various  animals  were  slaughtered 
and  ofiered,  and  the  ferocious  combats  of  gladiators 
(Imduarii)  were  supposed  to  add  dignity  to  the  cere- 
mony. If  the  deceased  were  of  military  celebrity,  the 
soldiers  and  other  attendants  on  the  Funeral  marched 
thrice  round  the  pile,  (jdecurrebatU ;)  their  movement 
was  to  the  left,  with  inverted  arms,  which  sometimes  they 
threw  into  the  fire.  The  flames  whUe  subsiding  were 
quenched  with  wine,  and  the  ocn^'uoi  then  took  place. 
(Tibttllus,  iii.  2.)  Into  the  Urn  which  contained  the 
gathered  ashes  was  frequently  inserted  a  small  glass 
vial  containing  tears,  (tocrymoforrtim.)  The  bones  were 
usually  collected  by  the  relatives.  Those  of  Augustus, 
as  a  special  mark  of  respect,  according  to  a  decree  of 
the  Senate,  were  gathered  by  the  Priests  of  the  highest 
Order.  (Suet.  Octaviut^  100.) 

The  Urn  (of  gold  or  other  precious  material)  or  the 
coffin  (commonly  of  stone,)  if  the  body  was  not  Burned, 
was  laid  in  a  Tomb,  and  Uie  mourners  having  been 
thrice  sprinkled  by  a  Priest  with  lustral  water  firom  a 
branch  of  olive  or  laurel,  were  dismissed  by  the  word 
Ukdy  pronouncing  in  a  mournful  tone  vale  or  talve^ 
and  wishing  repose  and  a  light  turf  to  their  lost  friend. 
On  Urns  and  Coffins  the  XXIst  Chapter  of  the  Roma 
^  Fabricius  may  be  consulted. 

The  common  Burial  ground  of  Rome  (puHcuUd) 
wnM  not  far  from  the  Porta  EtquUina;  and  a  fear 
of  malaria,  from  the  nsmains  which  overcharged  it, 
induced  Augustus  to  grant  a  portion  of  its  site  to 
Maecenas,  ^rbereon  he  planted  Gardens.  The  Campus 
Jiartiua  was  reserved  for  Tombs  of  greatest  honour. 
Ajiice  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  Buitum 
and    Uitrina:   tbfi  Jut  is  consid^r^  the  place  of 


I'lni. 


Tombc 


Burning  simply;  the  first,  that  place  if  it  be  adjoining 
the  Tomb.  Both  the  Tombs  themselves,  and  the  remains 
deposited  in  them,  were  protected  firom  violation  by 
Law.  The  boundaries,  whether  the  Burying  ground  was 
public  or  private,  were  marked  by  a  stone  announcing 
them  (cippuM,)  and  various  inscriptions  notified  the 
fiunily  to  which  the  Tomb  belonged,  or  the  individnals 
who  reposed  in  it. 

The  attendants  on  a  Funeral,  after  their  return  from 
the  ceremony,  were  sprinkled  with  lustral  water,  and 
fkrther  purified  by  stepping  over  a  fire,  (si^ffltio,)  and 
there  was  another  purgation  in  which  the  house  was 
swept,  (eroerrtf.)  Certain  other  ceremonies,  for  a  like 
purpose,  were  performed  during  the  eight  following 
days,  and  on  the  ninth  they  were  concluded  with  a 
sacrifice  called  Novemdiale,  At  various  times  afier- 
wards,  sacrifices  were  ofiered  to  the  deceased,  (JnfsrU^ 
^  ParentaUa;)  and  a  Feast  was  held  both  for  the  dead 
and  living,  {Silicemiumj  firalii  ccena^)  in  which  great 
care  was  taken  to  provide  certain  viands  which  it  was 
believed  were  particularly  agreeable  to  the  departed 
Spirits;  among  these  were  Eggs,  Beans,  Parsley, 
Bread,  Salt,  Pulse,  and  Lettuce.  The  month  of 
February  was  particulariy  dedicated  to  these  gloomy 
rites.  After  Public  Funerals  there  was  sometimes  a 
distribution  of  raw  meat  to  the  People  at  large,  (^Fu- 
eeratio^)  and  Shows  and  Games  were  continued  for 
many  days,  and  even  repeated  annually. 

From  the  Epitome  of  the  lost  XVIth  Book  of  Livy, 
we  learn  that  D.  Junius  Bmtus  was  the  first  who  exhi- 
bited Gladiators  at  his  Father's  Funeral.  The  same  His- 
torian (xiviii.  21)  has  given  an  account  of  some  remark- 
able Ludi  Fumbres  celebrated  at  Carthage  by  Sciplo, 
(u.  G.  546,)  in  honour  of  his  Father  and  Uncle.  The 
Gladiators  on  this  occasion  were  neither  slaves  nor 
hirelings.  All  were  volunteers  ;  some  commissioned  by 
the  neighbouring  petty  Princes  to  exhibit  specimens  of 
national  valour ;  others  anxious  to  distinguish  them- 
selves in  the  eyes  of  so  celebrated  a  Commander ;  and 
others,  again,  seeking,  in  this  manner,  to  terminate 
private  feuds.  Among  the  last  class  are  mentioned 
two  distinguished  individuals,  Corbis  and  Ossua,  cou- 
sins, and  the  leading  men  of  their  State,  Ibis:  for  the 
government  of  which  they  resolved  on  this  occasion  to 
contend  in  single  combat.  Scipio  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  them  from  the  battle  d  i'ouirance.  They 
fought  publicly  before  the  army,  and  Corbis  triumphed. 
A  little  more  than  twenty  years  (u.  c.  568)  afterwards 
we  read  (id.  xxxix.  46,)  in  honour  of  P.  Licinius,  of  a 
viaeeraiio;  of  an  exhibition  of  120  Gladiators ;  of  Ludi 
Fimebrea  continuing  during  three  days ;  and  of  a  Ban- 
quet (epulum)  in  which  the  whole  Forum  was  spread 
with  couches.  This  Feast  was  most  unseasonably 
broken  up  by  a  heavy  storm.  At  the  Ludi  Funebres  of 
L.  iEmilius  Paulus  (u.  c.  595)  was  produced  for  the  first 
time  the  Addphi  of  Terence.  Its  representation  at  that 
season,  and  its  being  similarly  performed  by  the  West- 
minster Collegians,  in  its  routine,  on  the  Christmas 
after  the  death  of  General  Wolfe,  gave  rise  to  one  of 
the  happiest  allusions  which  Modem  Latin  Poetry 
affords,  in  the  Prologue  written  for  the  last  occasion  by 
Robert  Lloyd. 

The  period  of  Mourning  was  confined  within  certain 
bounds  by  Numa,  and  g^radually  became  contracted  to 
a  few  days.  That  of  a  woman  for  her  husband  ex- 
tended to  ten  months,  the  Romulean  year.  A  Public 
MoumiPg  was  a  season  during  which  all  business  waa 
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PCJNBRAL  sittpended^  Cjvgtiiium^)  and  the  M ag^trates  laid  aside 
Errss.  ttie  insignia  of  their  offices.  In  all  Mournings,  whether 
pubtic  or  private,  the  ornaments  of  dress  were  disused ; 
aometiinee  iron  rings  wane  substituted  for  those  d 
gM.  (Suet.  Octaviui,  100.)  Black  was  the  usual 
colour*  but  under  the  Imperial  Government  women 
mourned  in  white.  The  occurrence  of  many  public 
Festivals,  as  the  Megcdensiat  the  SatumaUa^  and  others^ 
interrupted  the  course  of  the  Mourning.  Of  the  im- 
moderate  expoise  occasionally  attendant  upon  Funerals, 
some  estimate  may  be  formed  from  a  statement  by  Pliny, 
(xxxiii.  47,)  that  C.  Cecilius  Claudius  Isidorus  left  by 
Will  undedet  sederiium^  somewhat  more  than  «£9000» 
for  this  purpose ;  and  he  was  a  private  individual. 

One  posthumous  Ceremony  remains  to  be  mentioned, 
the  CowecraHo,  by  which  the  departed  were  canon- 
ised. This  enrolment  among  the  Gods  was  sometimes 
adopted  as  a  solace  for  private  grief;  but  it  more  com- 
monly arose  from  the  baseness  of  puUic  adulation  to 
Princes.  A  decree  of  the  Senate  conferred  the  title 
Divus;  and  Herodian  (iv.)  has  vividly  described  the 
strange  mixture  of  real  festivity  and  a^ted  sorrow  by 
which  the  Apotheosis  was  afterwards  completed.  A 
waxen  image  of  the  already  buried  corpse,  dad  in  gor- 
geous robes,  was  placed  on  an  ivory  coudi,  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  Palace;  and,  as  if  in  ridicule  of  the  mock 
immcMrtality  about  to  be  conferred  on  it,  pains  were 
t^ken  to  give  this  puppet  the  paleness  and  the  lan- 
guor of  disease.  Around  the  couch  were  disposed, 
on  the  left  the  Senators,  in  <Wep,  black,  mourning  g^rb ; 
on  the  rig^t  the  most  illustrious  matrons,  in  thin 
garments  of  white  colour,  without  jewels  or  other  deco- 
rations. Seven  days  were  thus  passed,  during  which 
the  physician  continually  inspected  the  patient,  and 
pronounced,  from  hour  to  hour,  that  the  symptoms  of 
his  malady  became  more  alarming.  On  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death,  certain  noble  youths  of  Senatorial  or 
Equestrian  origin  bore  the  coudi  on  their  shoulders 
through  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  Forum.  Here,  on  dther 
side,  on  seats  rising  above  each  other,  a  band  of  high- 
bom  youths  and  noble  damsels  chanted  mouri^l 
hynms  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  Hence  the  effigy 
was  borne  into  the  Camput  Maritus,  in  which  a  huge 
and  lofty  quadrangular  pile,  like  that  of  Heph&estion 
already  described,  of  many  stories,  gradually  diminish- 
ing to  the  summit,  (the  Historian  compares  it  to  a 
PAarof,)  ridily  decorated  with  tapestry,  gilding,  and 
painting,  had  been  erected  for  its  reception.  The 
effigy  was  placed  on  the  second  story ;  and  all  hands, 
even  the  very  noblest,  were  hastily  and  busily  employed 
in  heaping  over  it  fragrant  gums,  perfumes,  and  flowers. 
Then  the  Eipiitea  rode  round  the  pile  in  a  kind  of 
dandng  movement  Chariots  guided  by  drivers  dad 
in  purple,  and  bearing  Images  of  the  worthies  of  Rome, 
solemnly  coursed  round  ;  and,  in  conduston,  the  reign- 
ing Emperor  fired  the  pile.  As  it  blazed  up,  an  Eagle 
was  loosed  from  the  highest  story,  on  whose  wings  the 
Spirit  of  the  Sainted  Prince  was  supposed  to  soar  to 
Heaven.  Nor  were  there  wanting  those  who  had  the 
boldness  to  affirm  that  their  eyes  pursued  the  Imperial 
bird  into  the  depths  of  the  Empyrean,  and  beheld  the 
reception  of  his  rider  among  the  assembled  Godsw  Dio 
(lix.)  has  recorded  the  name  and  the  infamy  of  a 
Senator,  Livius  Gemintus,  who  received  decks  Msfer^ 
ihtwi,  more  than  j^SOOO.,  fbr  calling  all  the  Deities,  and 
the  Sainted  Drusilla  herself  among  the  number,  to  bring 
perdition  nqpon  himadf  and  his  children^  if  he  had  not 


with  his  very  eyes  witnessed  the  paiticolan  df  kcr'FCllOUl 
Apotheosis.  ••  wnia 

The  Satire  of  Julian,  who  probdbly  entertmned  as  ^|T\T^ 
little  respect  for  the  Polytheism  which  he  aominyiy  tZi^ 
embraced  as  fbr  the  true  Religion  from  which  he  apoa- 
tadzed,  may  be  accepted  as  conveying  the  opinioas  of 
the  wiser  Romans  concerning  these  profane  follies.  In 
the  Csfort  of  that  Emperor,  Romulus  is  vepieaented 
as  preparing  a  Feast  for  the  Immortals  with  whom  he 
was  now  associated,  and  to  this  banquet  he  invites  the 
Princes  who  had  preceded  Julian  on  the  Imperial 
Throne.  Silenus  is  the  licenced  jester  of  the  party; 
and  each  of  the  Cassan,  as  he  is  introduced,  aflfoids  a 
subject  for  his  wit  The  diaracter  of  the  aewly  ea- 
rolled  Gods  is  scarcely  sueh,  in  any  instance^  as  would 
qualify  them  for  a  very  pure  state  eif  Immortality ;  and 
when  the  host  of  short-lived  Emperors— Vindex,  Galba, 
Otho,  Vitellius — ^approaches,  the  padenee  0f  the  old 
Bttfibon  is  exhausted  by  the  rapid  soocession  of  finsrii 
Ddties,  and  he  pettishly  exclaims,  rttrup  rCSp  ppiti^x^mp 
Toy  ^^oM  9O0€V  iftvpare^  £  Qmti\  tv^flgOu  ^vminf  W 
jrairv^. 

We  have  purposely  been  sparing  in  dting^  Authorities 
for  the  Greek  and  -Roman  fVmml  Cerefloooies,  upoa 
which  we  have  touched  above.  Most  of  then  will  be 
familiar  to  readers  of  the  Classics.  To  others,  dis- 
jointed references  would  only  interrupt  the  course  of 
description  with  a  useless  parade  of  Leamiag.  Hie 
Tracts  of  Guichard  and  Kurchmannus,'to  whidi  we  have 
already  referred,  will  amply  guide  any  one  who  seeks 
fiirther,  to  the  original  sources  from  whieh  our  maftcriab 
have  been  dmwn.  Alexander  ab  AlexandzD  has  a 
chapter  (iii.  7)  on  ancient  Burials,  but  he  is  iaoorrett 
in  many  particulars. 

To  collect  all  the  extravagances  of  which  the  Barfaa-  Fincnlsor 
rians  of  Antiquity  were  guilty  in  thdr  Wsneral  Ccremo-  ^^tas. 
nies  would  tend  as  litde  to  amusement  as  to  instmelaon. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  fow  brief  aotiees  of 
such  as  appear  the  most  extraordinary.  Herodolas 
(iv.  71)  has  detailed  the  Royal  obsequies  of  the  Scy- 
thians. The  Tombs  in  whkfa  the  Rings  of  that  People 
were  deposited,  lay  in  the  Country  of  the  Genrhi,  near 
the  spot  at  which  the  Borysthencs  beeoows  navigable^ 
in  the  remotest  part  of  Scythia.  Here,  oa  each  Royal  Scythiw 
deadi,  they  dug  a  large  square  pit  The  corpse  was  ^^^ 
wrapped  in  cere  doth  and  embowelled,  and  the  belly 
stuffed  with  aromatics  and  sewed  up  again.  It  was 
then  placed  on  a  car  and  paraded  through  all  the  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Monarchy,  amid  the  mosl  savage  testi- 
monies of  grief;  in  one  place  the  moumers^  aficr  the 
manner  of  the  Royal  Tribe,  cut  off  a  piece  of  thdr 
ears,  shaved  their  heads,  gashed  their  arms,  foreheads 
and  noses,  and  transfixed  their  left  hands  with  aarows. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  corpse  at  the  place  of  Sepulture  it 
was  laid  on  a  bed  of  turf  and  leaves ;  and  lound  it  w«e 
fixed  upright  spears  supporting  bcaoM,  which  wsfe 
thatched  with  a  roof  of  hurdles.  Then  oae  ci  the 
concubines  of  the  deceased,  bis  cup-^bearer^  hia  eoak, 
his  g^oom,  his  valet  (^^ovo^,)  and  his  messeagei^ 
having  been  previously  strangled,  were  placed  ia  the 
pit ;  to  these  were  added  some  horses,  and,  in  a  wofiii 
some  one  thing  of  every  kind  which  aif^  ^P*^  ■'P^ 
suitable  to  his  personal  convenience;  amoag  "^^  "^ 
were  cups  of  gold,  silver  and  brass  behoig 
metals.  The  pit  was  then  filled  up,  eadi  ni 
ing  with  all  his  might  to  raise  the  Bafiow  to  tha 
greatest  possible  hdght.     At  the  exphratiaa  af  a 
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PSmRKL  fifty  slaves  (who  were  natire  Scythians,  fi)r  the  Kkig^ 
«1TES«  employed  no  others)  selected  ibr  their  )iai«ieular  excel- 
^■■v^^  lenee,  together  with  an  equal  number  of  tiieir  best 
horses,  were  strang^led  on  the  grave,  embowelied,  and 
flislfed  wkh  straw.  The  horses  were  raised  around  the 
Barrow,  on  a  firame^work  of  hoops  and  trestles,  (a  pole 
being  passed  through  the  whole  Iraigth  of  their  car* 
oases,)  and  their  beads  were  &stened  by  bridles  to 
iipnght  stakes.  Upon  ea«h  horse  was  mounted  one 
of  the  strangled  slaves,  his  corpse  being  supported  by 
It  stidLe  which  empaled  bim,  and  passed  into  a  bole 
bored  in  the  pole  which  transflied  the  horse.  The 
contents  of  the  Barrows  between  the  Wolga  and  the 
Oby  described  by  Mr.  Tooke,  {Arahtgoiogia,  vn.  8S2,) 
fally  confirm  this  narrative  of  Herodotus ;  altlwugb 
Mr.  Tooke  is  not  inclined  to  attribute  a  higber  anti> 
qnity  to  those  remains  than  belenga  to  the  time  of 
Jinghts  Khan.  Major  Rennell  iOeog.  of  Herod.  109) 
wishes  to  refer  them  to  the  Scythtans  of  the  Esther  oi 
History.  In  their  Private  Fonerals,  theteiadves  canied 
the  body  of  the  deceased  on  a  car  from  boose  to  house 
among  their  friends,  by  each  of  whom  a  bsaiquet  was 
prepared,  the  dishes  of  which  were  ofibred  with  as 
ranch  ceremony  to  the  dead  as  to  the  living  guests. 
After  thus  tniversii^  the  country  for  forty  days,  the 
corpse  was  interred.  Some  tribes,  however,  aecordiBg 
to  Plutaich,  (m  VUUmiUm  md  infdiataUm  n^gkioL) 
and  Silius  Itelicus,  (xiii.  46&)  suspended  tlmir  dead 
from  trees  and  there  left  them  to  rot. 

Among  the  labysn  Nammdef  (Herod*  iv.  IM)  the 
dead  were  interred  after  the  fashion  of  the  Greeks,  witb 
'one  exception,  that  of  tiie  Nasamonians,  who  baried  the 
corpse  in  a  sitting  attitude,  taking  especial  care  that 
sudi  should  be  the  position  in  which  the  last  breath 
was  yielded. 

Of  the  Persian  FVmeral  sdemnitiea  Herodotus  (i.  140) 
informs  us,  that  little  winch  is  certain  can  be  leamad, 
for  they  are  asaduously  concealed ;  but  that  it  is  pva- 
tended  that  no  Persian  is  interred  before  the  corpse 
has  been  torn  by  a  dog,  or  a  bird  of  prey.  Tliat  aaicsk, 
he  says,  is  the  case  with  the  Magi  cannot  be  doubted, 
fbr  the  practice  is  open.  Before  interment  all  bodies 
are  covered  with  wax.  The  latter  part  of  this  state- 
ment relative  to  inceration  is  oonfitmed  by  Cicero 
(2V»c.  Quest,  i.  45.)  and  by  Strabo,  (xv.)  who  adds 
tiiat  the  bodies  of  the  Magi  are  never  buried,  but  left 
entirely  to  birds  of  prey.  Sudi  also  is  their  modem 
custom  in  part.  Chardin  (ii.  160.)  describes  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  Gud>res,  about  a  mile  imd  a  half  from  Ispa- 
han, to  be  a  massive  round  tower,  about  35  feet  high, 
and  90  in  diameter,  without  any  door  or  window.  It 
is  ascended  by  a  ladder.  In  the  midst  of  it  is  a  pit 
into  whidi  the  bones  are  thrown  after  they  have  been 
denuded,  and  towards  which  the  surrounding  platlbrm 
indines,  that  the  corruption  may  drain  away.  The 
bodies  are  ranged  along  ^e  wails,  dressed  and  lying  on 
a  condi,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  birds  to  hasten  their 
destruction. 

A  few  more  particulars  of  this  custom  may  be  found 
in  Hyde's  Tract  de  Rdigione  veUrum  Ptnarum^  which, 
however,  on  this  point,  is  not  altogether  very  clear  in  the 
expressions.  The  Persians,  he  says,  neither  Bum  nor 
Bury,  as  unwilling  to  pollute  the  elements.  For  this 
reason  their  biers  are  of  iron,  not  of  wood,  which  is  the 
nutriment  of  Fire.  They  believe  that  the  Spirit  hoveis 
ibrce  days  round  the  bo^;  and  they  therefore  furnish  it 
with  provision  for  that  time,  which  always  disappears. 


Their  repositories  of  the  dead  ate  of  difsrent  ccdimrB,  FDNBAL 
wiiite  and  Uaek,  and  ocoordiag  as  a  Biid  of  prey  first    ^^^^"^^ 
attacks  the  right  or  left  eye,  they  judge  of  the  Spiritual  ^*"v**^ 
condition  of  die  deceased,  and  convey  him  to  the  good 
or  ill-omened  Sepnkdire.    The  Plate  ghren  by  Hyde  of 
tfaase  Saioopfaagi,  fbr  they  are  Uiaralfy  such,  and  the 
description  whidi  aeeompanies  it  frrom  Ovington,  is 
suffidently  disguattilg.     Befara  the  body  is   placed 
in  that  to  which  it  ia  deslned^  the  bearers  tempt  a 
Dog  to  the  carcase.    If  he  comes  readily,  it  is  a  good 
sign;  iftavdily,  evil;  if  he  refuses  altogedier,  the  con- 
dition of  the  deceased  is  desperate.    After  the  Dog  has 
played  his  part,  two  Priests,  standing  a  fiirloag  oft 
gabble  as  qukkly  as  they  ean  a  vaery  long  prayer, 
scarody  allowing  themselves  time  to  draw  brrath* 

Axrion  (vL  ad  ^em)  has  described  the  Tomb  of  Tomb  of 
Cyras  at  Pasargada,  (either  Ghiras  or  Darab^erd  of  OynM. 
the  Moderns,)  and  the  disappointment  of  Alexander 
Ae  Groat  upon  opening  it.  In  the  Royal  Gardens, 
amid  the  freshness  of  wood,  greensward,  and  water, 
stood  a  quadrangular  Sepulchre.  The  basement  was 
of  hewn  stone,  and  above  this  was  built  a  shrine  widi 
a  vaulted  roof  of  the  same  material.  The  jeatrance 
wae  so  small  that  scaredy  one  person,  and  that  not  of 
frill  growth,  conld  aqueeae  through  it  Here  was  said 
to  be  deposited  the  body  of  Cyrus  in  a  golden  coffha* 
(rvvXot,)  resting  on  a  coudi,  the  feet  of  which  were  of 
solid  gold.  Bidiylenian  tapestries,  purple  vests,  Ihe 
Penaan  robes  of  RojNiity,  the  Median  trowsers,  hyacinth- 
inedoaks,  chains,  scimitars,  and  earrings  glittering  with 
gold  and  gems,  were  placed  on  a  table  bemde.  Within 
tfaecirottit  of  the  waUs  was  adwelling  place  for  certain 
Magi,  to  whom  the  custody  of  these  treasures  was  com- 
mitted. Their  allowance  was  on  a  sumptuous  scde; 
a  dieqi,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  wine  and  flour,, 
daily,  and*  once  a  month  a  horse  as  a  sacrifice  to  Cyrua. 
When  Alexander  examined  the  Tomb  nothing  remained 
but  the  couch  and  the  coflfin;  even  these  had  been 
broken,  in  a  firuitless  endeavour  to  cairy  them  oi^  and 
tibe  body  itsdf  had  been  tlurown  upon  the  ground. 
Alexander,  whose  object  was  byno  means  p]iaader,but 
curiosity,  gave  onkn  for  the  restoration  of  the  Tomb 
and  its  furniture ;  carefiiUy  replaced  such  firagments  of 
the  body  as  could  be  collected ;  and,  inctignant  at  ih» 
violation  of  the  remains  of  so  great  a  Hero,  sul^ected 
the  Magi,  who  ought  to  have  protected  them,  to  the 
tortnre,  but  without  discovering  the  offenders.  Quintus 
Curtius(x.  1.)  relates  this  story  somewhat  differently,  as 
if  tiie  reported  magnificence  of  the  SqMilchre  belonged 
to  Eastern  Fable.  Nothing,  he  says,  was  found  in  it 
but  the  dead  man's  shield,  his  cloak,  two  Scythian 
bows,  a  Persian  dart  and  sword,  and  a  golden  crown, 
all  which  Alexander,  having  expressed  surprise  at  their 
meanness,  covered  up  again. 

From  this  account,  and  from  some  other  instances 
which  have  been  collected  by  Hyde,  it  is  plain  that  not 
all  the  bodies  of  the  Persians  were  committed  to  Birds 
of  Prey.  A  reservation  of  them,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  rare  and  e^>edal  mark  of  Royal  favour. 

A  singular  Funeral  custom  is  represented  in  a  Plate  Troglod7t«b 
(xiii.  Tavda  S^pokraU  de'  TtogiodiiU)  in  the  Funerali 
AnOcki  of  Thomaso  Porcaocbi,  Venetia,  1591,  on  which 
the  excellent  author  very  justly  remarks,  qucMtd  e  bene 
una  deUe  bediaU  et  ridicole  taanze  ch*  io  credo  poterm 
inienderej  if  the  reader  wishes  to  learn  more  respecting 
it,  he  nmy  turn  to  the  not  very  easily  interpreted  old 
fVench  of  Guichard,  in  the  obscurity  of  which  it  may  be 
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FUNERAL  as  well  to  leave  the  ceremonial  involved:  inoontineni 
.BITES,    q^  quelcun  eUoit  dectdS  iU  enlevoyeiU  U  corps^  et 

^■*V^  r.a/yanM poHk  en  U  aunpagmwr  qtuique  petii  iaire^  le 
garroUoyent  avec  une  hart  de  nom  de  paUure  ou 
d'aub^n^  luy  aUcuham  la  tede  aua  cutnet,  et  en  cet 
edat  potoyeni  la  charogne  en  Ueu  qiidU  panui  beau  ; 
puis  la  vouM  chargeoyeni  A  grandt  ooupB  de  pierre  d 
Venvi  et  d  qui  tnieux^  $e  rian$  et  gaiudmam  kt  uns  da 
auires  jusqu'd  ce  qiiiU  Veuaaent  perdu  de  veue.  En  Jin 
fay  ana  convert  diin  grand  monceau  de  cailloux^  ila 
plantoyent  a  la  cyme  une  come  de  chevre  pourtrofSe^  el 
apres  ce  beau  deapicke^  Ven  retoumoyent  aan$  mondrer 
un  seui  brin  de  trutene  pour  la  perte  de  Uur  parent  ou 
amy*  This  strange  account  is  authorized  by  Diodorus 
Siculus  (iv.)  and  by  Strabo  (xvi.)  and  the  carelessness, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  which  the  Troglodytes  showed  as 
to  the  remains  of  their  dead  is  imputed  more  or  less  to 
all  the  other  Ethiopians.  The  Slndians  buried  with 
each  of  their  dead  warriors  as  many  fishes  as  he  had 
slain  enemies,  (Stobeeus,  de  SepuUura,)  The  BacCrians 
gave  their  dead  to  Dogs  kept  for  the  purpose, 
(Strabo,  ii.)  The  Calatians  eat  them  themselves, 
(Herod,  iii.  38.)  The  Pontines  dried  the  heads  of  their 
relations,  (Sil.  Ital.  xiii.)  The  Colchians  wrapped 
their  bodies  in  fresh  hides  and  hung  them  upon  wil- 
lows, (ApoUon.  Rhod.  111.)  The  Lycians  put  on 
women's  clothes  for  Mourning,  (Val.  Max.  i.  1.)  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  Islands  chopped  up  their 
dead  and  then  potted  them,  (Diod.  vi.)  The  Coans 
pulverized  their  ashes  in  a  mortar,  and  scattered  tiiem 

Gauls.  through  a  sieve  into  the  sea,  (Stoboeus,  ut  ntpJ)  The 
Gauls  (Caesar,  de  Bell,  GalL  vi.  19.)  celebrated  Fuuerals 
with  all  the  magnificence  which  their  means  afibrded. 
They  Burned  their  dead,  and  threw  upon  the  pile  every 
article  which  they  believed  the  deceased  most  particu- 
larly* to  affect.  Even  in  the  time  of  Cssar^s'lnvasion, 
animals  were  thus  Burned;  and,  in  the  memory  of  man 
while  he  wrote,  favourite  Slaves  and  Clients  had  been 
so  consumed.  Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  2.)  adds  a  par- 
cular  which  we  present  as  we  find  it,  without  attempting 
explanation;  Negotiorum  ratio  et  exactio  deferdiatur 
ad  inferos :  whether  this  means  that  their  debts  died 
with  them,  or,  as  it  is  somewhere  translated  in  a  most 
commercial  spirit,  "  their  books  of  accompts  and  notes 
for  sums  of  money  were  buried  with  their  ashes,"  we 
do  not  pretend  to  decide.  One  of  the  commentators 
inclines  strongly  to  the  latter  opinion,  for  he  maintains 
that  the  Gauls  believed  that  money  transactions  were 

Germans,  settled  in  a  future  state.  The  Germans,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  very  frugal  in  these  rites.  Those  distin- 
guished among  them  were  burned  with  some  particular 
wood,  (certU  UgnU,)  it  were  idle  to  inquire  of  what  kind. 
They  neither  threw  clothes  nor  perfumes  on  the  pile  ; 
but  sometimes  the  arms  and  horse  of  a  warrior.  Their 
Monuments  were  Barrows,  and  their  Mourning  was 
sincere  and  lasting.  Then  follows  in  Tacitus,  who 
gives  these  particulars,  that  palmary  sentence,  so  im- 
pregnated with  the  peculiar  character  of  his  style, 
Fceminis  lugere  honeUum  eat  $  Viria  menUniaae,  (Germ. 
27.) 

Primitive         The  Primitive   Christians  paid   strict  attention   to 

Christians.  Funeral  Rites,  many  of  which  they  were  naturally  in- 
clined to  adopt  firom  the  Pagans.  How  slowly  these 
were  shaken  off,  even  when  strongly  savouring  of  su- 
perstition, and  bitterly  inveighed  against  by  the  Church, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Hid  Book  of  Gretser,  de  Funere 
Chriatiano  ;  wherein  he  points  to  the  prevalent  usage. 


in  the  first  Centuries,  of  Sepulchral  lamps  and  Ban*  FUNERAL 
quets,  and  the  absurd  praetice  of  depositing  food  in  the  RTES. 
Tombs  The  closing  of  the  eyes  (which  were  not  again  ^■v^^ 
opened,)  the  decent  composing  of  the  limbs,  and  the 
washing,  were  ceremonies  which  could  admit  of  little 
variation.  Costly  ointments  were  used  for  unction,  and 
odoriferous  spices  for  embalment,  whenever  the  wealth 
of  the  parties  would  allow  such  expensive  processes; 
and  .a  reproach  was  thrown  upon  the  Faithful,  that  they 
bestowed  more  perfumes  upon  the  dead  than  upon  the 
living,  (Min.  Pel.  p.  107.  Ed.  1762.)  The  rich  were 
gorgeously  dressed,  and  even  for  the  meaner  corpses 
clean  linen  cloths  were  sedulously  provided.  The  Jews 
at  that  time  did  not  use  coffins,  and  this,  probably,  was 
one  reason  why  the  early  Christians  carefully  adopted 
them.  The  body  having  been  placed  in  the  coffin, 
adorned  according  to  the  means  of  the  family,  and 
covered  with  a  pall,  was  watched,  either  in  its  own 
house  or  in  the  Church,  till  the  time  of  Interment 
During  this  period.  Psalms  were  sung  by  the  attendants. 
The  ceremonies  of  the  Funeral  were  committed  to  the 
superintendence  of  officers  termed  Parabolani^  who 
employed  under  them  others,  named  Coptatm^  Labo» 
rantea^  Foaaarii^  Lecticariij  and  SandapUarU^  titles 
which  sufficiently  bespeak  their  several  duties.  The 
Corpse  was  accompanied  to  the  grave  with  Psalmody, 
but  not  with  Music.  No  ehaplets  were  used;  but 
torches  were  carried  even  by  daylight,  a  season  which 
was  always  preferred.  At  the  place  df  Burial  an  Oia> 
tion  was  delivered  in  praise  of  the  deceased,  many 
specimens  of  which  have  desoended  to  us :  among  them 
that  of  Eusebius  on  Constantine ;  of  St  Ambrose  on 
Theodosius,  on  Valentinian,  and  on  bis  own  Brother 
Satyrus ;  of  Gregory  Nasianzeu  on  his  Father,  on  his 
Brother  Caesarius,  on  his  Sister  Gorgonia,  and  on 
Basil ;  and  of  Gregory  Nyssen  on  Melitus,  Bishop  of 
Antioch.  In  the  Work  which  passes  under  the 
name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (c.  7.)  the  Service 
is  detailed  at  large.  .  It  consisted  of  Hymns  and 
Prayers  of  Thanl^ving  for  the  victorious  end  and 
perseverance  of  the  departed.  Next,  the  Deacons  The  S«n .:« 
read  portions  of  Scripture  concerning  the  Resurrec- 
tion, and  a  Hymn  on  the  same  subject  The  Catechu* 
mens  then  being  dismissed,  the  Chief  Deacon  made  a 
Commemoration  of  departed  Saints,  and  the  Bishop 
prayed  in  hope  of  God's  mercy  upon  the  deceased.  In 
this  Ritual  a  kiss  of  peace  and  an  anointing  with  holy 
oil  before  committal  to  the  grave  are  mentioned.  In 
others  the  first  ceremony  is  expressly  forbidden. 
Occasionally,  if  the  Funeral  was  in  the  morning,  the 
Eucharist  was  administered,  and  hence  a  corrupt  cus- 
tom crept  into  the  African  Church,  in  the  time  of 
St  Austin,  (against  which  he  earnestly  protested)  of 
giving  the  elements  to  the  dead  man  also,  and  inter- 
ring them  in  the  coffin  with  him.  Against  this  absoid 
practise,  and  that  one  yet  more  disgusUng,  of  kissing 
the  corpse,  (which,  as  we  shall  presently  shoWy  is  still 
retained  by  the  Eastern  Church,)  the  Council  of 
Auxerre  issued  a  peremptory  decree. 

.   Alms  were  distributed  at  Funerals,  and  repealed  by  CastoirA 
some  on  their  anniversaries,  when  Feasts  also  were  after  I'^u- 
occasionully  made ;  a  custom  which,  beginning  in  cha*  °^^* 
rity,  was  often  in  the  end  abused  for  purposes  of  disso- 
lute revelry.     These  scenes  of  debauchery  are  not  less 
reprobated  by  St.  Austin,  than  the  mockery  of  grie( 
which  the  early  Christians  retained  firom  the  Pagans,  by 
the  employment  of  hired  mourners,  {Prmficai)  is  conr 
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fUirgRALdMnoed  by  SL  ClnrysoBtoin.    The  Fathers  objeeied 
RITES,    also  to  the  visits  to  the  grave  on  the  8d,  7th»  and  9th 

s^0F^^^^m0^  days,  to  which  were  sometimes  added  the  20th,  SOth, 
and  40th,  besides  an  anniversary  of  Commemoration, 
Against  the  adornment  of  the  grave  with  flowers,  a 
practicie  innocent  in  itself,  and  which  appears  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  lower  classes,  no  reproof  was 
directed,  and  a  Mom-ning  habit  lor  a  reasonable  period 
was  allowed. 

The  Chrbtian  Burying  places  (jroi/ftiyTi^pia,  crypUB^ 
artm  tepulttirarum^  arenaria)  for  the  first  three  Cen- 
turies, appear  to  have  been  constructed  similarly  to 
those  of  the  Romans,  near  to  public  roads,  and  in 
vaults  and  catacombs  under  ground.  Baronius  (ann. 
226,  9.)  mentions  no  less  than  43  of  these  vaults  near 
Rome.  The  pestilent  habit  of  burying  within  Cities 
and  Churches  was  long  prohibited  by  the  Christian 
Emperors ;  and  their  laws  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
violated  till  the  commencement  of  the  Vlth  century. 
Hie  innovation  began  not  by  interment  within  Churches, 
but  by  the  erection  of  Churches  (ilfarfyrus,  PropkeUiOt 
Apoitolica)  over  the  remains  of  penons  held  in  honour, 
or  by  the  translation  of  such  remains  into  Churches 
already  built,  a  practice  much  adopted  in  the  IVth 
century.  After  this,  an  especial  privilege  was  allowed 
to  Princes,  that  they  might  be  buried  in  the  Church 
Porch  (airium)  or  some  of  the  outer  buildings, 
(exedra  ;)  a  favour  conceded  at  Rome  to  ConBtai|tine» 
and,  as  is  believed,  in  the  Eastern  Capital  to  Area* 
dius  and  the  two  Theodosii ;  till,  by  degrees,  in  the 
YIth  century,  it  became  the  common  right  of  the 
great  mass  of  People.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
steps  by  which  the  Church  itself,  when  once  opened 
to  any^  would  in  the  end  become  the  property  of  all. 
Hereditary  Sepulchres  were  claimed  in  certain  French 
Churches,  about  the  middle  of  the  IXth  century,  but 
the  claim  was  strenuously  resisted,  and  permission  for 
such  Burial  was  left  wholly  to  Ecclesiastical  discretion. 
In  England,  even  so  late  as  1076,  Lanfranc,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  issued  a  general  decree  in  Ecde^ 
siU  corpora  defunctorum  nan  tqxlianhtr.  (Cone.  Win- 
ton,  is.  Cone.  X.  852.)  But  the  license  once  partially 
granted  could  not  be  stopped  firom  becoming  general, 
and,  after  the  Xllth  century,  little  farther  opposition  to 
it  was  attempted.  Tbe  Consecration  of  Burial  grounds 
appears  to  have  been  first  practised  in  the  Vlth  cen- 
tury. They  had  long  before  been  protected  by  Law, 
and  the  demolition  or  violation  of  Sepulchres  was  pur 
nished  with  great  severity ;  in  some  instances  with  death. 
These  penalties  are  investigated  at  large  by  Bingham, 
(Ortg.  Ecd.  xxiii.  4.)  the  whole  of  whose  XXlIId 
Book  is  devoted  to  the  rites  of  Sepulture  in  the  Pri- 
mitive Church,  whose  statement  we  have  adoptedabove, 
and  to  whom  we  therefore  refer  for  authorities. 

^  Durand,  who  wrote  his  Raiionale  Dwinorum  Offi* 
chrum  in  the  Xllth  century,  has  an  express  Chapter 
(i.  5.)  de  Cimiierio  et  aliis  locis  utcru,  A  spot,  he 
says,  is  holy  in  which  the  entire  body  or  even  the  head 
of  a  Christian  is  buried,  not  that  however  which  con- 
tains the  body  without  the  head.  He  then  proceeds 
to  explain  the  etymologies  of  the  various  words  which 
equally  designate  a  Burying  place,  viz.  cimiUriunh 
poliantrtan^  igndropolis^  Hptdcrum^  mautoleum^  turnu^ 
itw,  monvmefi/um,  ergattulum^  MarcophaguSt  piramit^ 
urna^  tpdunca.  The  reader,  probably,  will  be  content 
with  two  specimens  of  the  learned  Chaplain's  skill  in 
derivation:  Cimdaiufn  dicUvr  a  cymen  quod  ut  dulce, 
VOL.  xxiu 


c<  sterion  fuodmi  statio,  ibi  €nm  daldter  defunctorum  PtWBRAL 
oua  quiescoat  M  Sahaiorit  adoenium  expeetani  ;  vel,  ^  RITES, 
and  the  alias  is  somewhat  remarkable  fn>m  its  express  ^^^'">r"«>^ 
contradiction  of  the  reason  already  given,-^^jf«ius  ibi  mnt 
dmites,  t.  e.  oermer  ultra  modiun  fceCentes ;  agaitt^  iepui" 
arum  dieOur  qwui  pulsu,  quod  qui  ibi  MpSour  pulsu 
caret.  He  then  objects  to  the  Burial  of  any  person^  Burying 
within  the  Church  save  those  holy  men  who  are  called  ^^i^  the 
Po/roRf,  (quimmiii  aui$  tatam  defenderant  paMam,}  Church. 
Bishops,  Abbots,  worthy  Presbyters,  and  Laymen  of 
very  superior  sanctity;  and  he  endeavours  to  terrify 
all  others  from  attempting  an  invasion  of  the  forbidden 
limits^  by  citing  two  legpoids  from  that  storehouse  of 
the  wild  and  wonderfbl,  the  IHahgua  of  St.  Gregory. 
One  of  these  relates  to  a  man  of  condition.  Valerian, 
who,  notwithstanding  he  had  passed  through  life  levi$ 
ft  lubricuM^  was  admitted  to  Burial  in  the  Church  at 
Brescia,  by  bribing  the  Bishop.  St  Faustinus,  who 
deservedly  reposed  in  the  same  place,  appeared  by 
night  to  the  Sexton,  and  instructed  him  to  denounce  to 
the  Bishop,  that  unless  he  expelled  the  stinking  oar- 
case,  (faetentes  comet,)  he  should  die  in  80  days.  The 
Bishop  disregarded  the  admonition,  and  accordingly  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  SOth  morning,  (iv.  5X.) 
The  second  narrative  tells  of  an  equally  slippery  person, 
Valentine,  who  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Syrus 
at  Genoa.  At  midnight,  voices  were  heard  in  the 
Church,  and  the  Sextons,  being  awakened,  saw  two  very 
Evil  Spirits  dragging  the  carcase,  which  screamed  lus- 
tily, out  of  the  saoed  doon.  They  ran  back  to  bed 
extremely  terrified.  In  the  morning,  the  tomb  was 
found  empty,  and  the  body  of  Valentine  in  another 
place,  with  the  very  strap  about  its  legs  by  which  it  had 
been  so  ignominiously  removed.  (t6. 53.)  Durand  might 
have  added  a  third  similar  tale  from  the  same  source  of 
veritable  histories,  of  a  very  distinguished  Dyer,  who  had 
been  buried  by  his  wife  near  the  gate  of  St.  Lawrence, 
in  the  Church  of  St  Januarius,  in  kdc  urhe,  says  the 
Pope,  which  would  imply  Rome,  but  we  do  not  recol* 
lect  any  such  Church  at  present  in  the  Eternal  City. 
On  the  fust  night  after  his  interment  his  Spirit  was 
heardfrequently  to  utter,  in  a  lamentable  tone,  the  words^ 
**  I  bum,  I  bum !"  When  this  was  reported  to  the 
wife,  incontinently,  she  sent  a  number  of  other  Dyers 
to  look  afler  the  Body  of  their  deceased  partner.  They 
found  the  grave-clothes  untouched,  but  the  corpse  had 
disappeued.  (ib.  54.) 

Some  curious  particulars  follow  in  Durand.  He  PartieuUr 
objects  to  the  Burial  of  others  than  the  persons  above  RaguUtiont 
uamed  as  qualified,  in  the  body  of  the  Church ;  all  else 
may  lie  in  the  atrium^  the  porif  ciw,  the  txedrm^  the  vo/te, 
or  the  ctme^en'ttfn,  which  last  ought  to  embrace  either 
the  entire  circuit  which  the  Bishop  makes  in  dedicaUng 
the  Church,  or  thirty  feet  beyond  it  on  every  side.  Of 
old,  people  were  Buried  in  their  own  houses ;  a  custom 
which  was  put  an  end  to,  (we  wonder  that  it  ever  com- 
menced,) in  consequence  of  the  ill  savour  which  it 
occasioned.  The  Rich  were  afterwards  interred  in  their 
own  grounds,  at  the  summit,  the  middle,  or  the  feet  of 
hills.  A  man  killed  in  a  siege  might  be  Buried  where- 
ever  he  could  be  so ;  a  merchant  or  a  foreigner  who 
died  at  sea  was  to  be  carried  to  the  nearest  land ;  or,  if 
this  was  not  attainable,  was  enclosed  in  a  wooden  shell 
{fiat  ei  domuneula  de  ligni$)  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Nunc  but  Christians  should  be  Buried  in  a  Christian 
Burying  ground ;  and,  even  if  they  profess  the  Faith, 
not  such  as  have  been  killed  in  adultery  or  robbery,  or 
8o 
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MMBRAL  m  w«Mly  4»orti»  wdiflt  «l  a  Toaaaaenl ;  «>  thai  if  a 
Man*    dead  body  i»  ionoA  it  should  be  Boned  qb  the  same 

^■•^^''  spd  OB  which  il  Ues*  beeanse  the  ooeaaien  of  its  death 
is  doubtfid.  ▲  man  killed  while  playiB^  al  mquets  (tn 
jnfe>nmy  be  Buried  IB  OQBseentedgnMmd,  beesaiaslus 
amusemeiit  was  not  tojanoua  to  others ;  sevcrthekeas^ 
aaii  was  woridly*  some  say  no  Service  sboidd  be  per- 
Jbnncd  over  him.  No  one  kflled  in  a  duel,  or  a  sad- 
den broils  nBCOofcoscd,  and  no  suicide  can  obtain 
ChiistiaB  BurieL  £TeB  such  as  fidl  in  batUe,  thoo^ 
entitled  to  Ecclesiastical  riles»  must  not  be  carried  into 
a  Church  lest  the  parement  be  poUntcd  with  blood. 
For  the  same  reason  Women  dyiBf^  in  Childbed  are 
^imilariy  excluded.  No  one  killed  while  engaged  hi 
an  illicit  amour  may  repose  in  the  common  Cemetery. 

Offieium  Durand  has  another  Chapter  (35.)  in  his  Vllth  Book, 

Mfrhionm.  ds  Q^Ectu  JIf or^uonmi.  This  is  a  Service  which  is  to 
eemtinae  for  three  days,  commencmg  after  the  Feast  of 
All  Saints :  and  each  day  embraces  a  separate  mys- 
tery I  the  first  is  a  day  of  FasUng,  in  mnembranoe  of 
the  miaeries  of  life  ;  the  second  a  day  of  liianksgiving, 
br  the  Beatitude  of  the  Saints ;  the  third  a  day  of 
Prayer,  for  Souls  in  Purgatory :  amd  manifold  mystical 
reasons  are  assigned  for  the  edefaration  itself  for  the 
number  of  days  which  it  occupies,  and  for  the  mode  of 
•bserviag  it.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Chapter  the 
following^  inatmetioiia  are  given  respecting  the  Rite  of 
Burial.  When  the  aide  man  is  in  eastremu^  he  ought  to 
be  placed  oo  the  ground  on  ashes,  or  at  least  on  straw, 
after  the  example  of  St.  Martin,  and  («t  lUerahts  tU) 
the  narrative  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  should  be  read 
to  him.  A  crucifix  should  be  placed  fidl  in  his  sight ; 
and  he  should  lie  on  his  back  (again,  like  St.  Martin) 
m  order  that  he  may  keep  Heaven  perpetually  in  view. 
!Fhe  tolling  of  a  bell  should  announce  his  departure. 
He  should  then  bo  washed.  His  bearers  to  the  grave 
should  be  of  like  degree  with  hioMelf,  Moepting  that 
Women  are  not  to  perform  this  office  on  any  account, 
ne  coganiur  corpora  mut  laschriam  ineitantia  denu- 
dare^  quod  faeile  conHngere  pomeL  Three  pauses 
should  be  tnade  in  the  procession  fi-on  the  house  to  the 
Church ;  because  in  this  lifo  we  ought  chiefly  to  exer* 
cise  ourselves  ia  three  virtues,  the  love  of  Go(i  Charity, 
and  Self-control;  or  to  show  that  the  deceased  be- 
lieved in  the  Trinity ;  or  because  our  Saviour  remained 
Ihree  days  in  the  tomb ;  or,  for  a  stRl  better  reason 
than  any  yet  alleged,  to  give  an  opportunity  of  singing 
three  Psalms.  In  the  vault  in  which  he  is  laid  should 
be  placed  Holy  Water  and  Incense;  the  first  ne 
Dmmones^  qui  niuUum  earn  iiment^  ad  corpus  accedant. 
Ivy,  and  Laurel,  and  other  evergreens  should  also  be 
scattered  in  it.  The  head  should  be  Westward,  the  feet 
Eastward ;  and  wherever  a  Christian  is  Buried  without 
a  Churchyard,  a  Cross  should  mark  the  place  of  sepul- 
ture. A  iu4>kin  {mdarhm)  should  always  be  used  for 
the  Faithfiil ;  some,  as  a  mark  of  penitence,  are  dressed 
in  hair  cloth ;  no  one  ought  to  be  clad  in  his  common 
clothing,  and  there  are  those  who  say  that  the  dead 
ought  to  be  gaitered  and  shoed,  that  they  may  be  more 
ready  for  Judgment ;  (ut  quidam  dicuni,  dcbent  habere 
€aliga»  circa  Ubias  est  9otuiarei  in  pedibue^  viper  hoc  ipsot 
mseparaioB  ad  Judicium  representent)  Priests  should  be 
interred  in  their  prop»  Sacerdotal  robes ;  and  then  fol- 
lows a  question,  which  Durand  wisely  leaves  unresolved, 
QumrOur  etiam  utrum  homine$  eruni  nudi  post  diem 
Judidi  an  vesHH  ?  Finally,  the  Pope  is  not  allowed  to 
nnter  any  house  in  which  a  dead  body  is  lying. 


nmae  sesn  to  be  the  gencnd  praeepta  of  the  Unman  FOXBUi 
Catholic  Church  respecting  Burial,  we  come  next  to    ^^''^• 
some  particular  instances. '  ^"^v"^^ 

Of  the  Funerak  of  the  Bfood  Royal  oC  Frnnoe  Royal 
many  curious  particnlars  may  be  found  in  Le  Cermu^  Fuiieialiiii 
nud  de  France^  S^.  TeeueHlff  dm  Memairm  de  piudeun  ^'^'^ 
SecreUnref  du  Boy,  HerauU  d^armu  et  ouiret  par 
TheodcMre  Godefit>y,  Ad^otat  on  ParUfmiai  de  Porn^ 
1619.  This  Volume  contains  the  following  Ordrm  Chaiies 
totvet  a  tEnUrrtmenU,  namely,  that  of  Charks  YIII.  VIIL 
in  1498,  by  Mesaire  Pierre  d'Uri^  gramd  EMuyer  de 
France,  On  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at  Notre 
Dame,  an  E^gy  of  the  deceased  King  was  exhibited  on 
a  platform  of  State,  decorated  with  much  splendour. 
We  shall  extract  the  description  of  this  part  of  the  cere* 
mony  entire,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  similar  observ- 
ances in  other  Royal  Funerals.  Premier  au  did  lid  w 
aura  tm  lodier.  Sur  le  did  fodier  ut%  iinceaii  de  teik 
de  HoUande^  trainatU  de  toute$pairi8.  Sur  le  did  UneeMil 
ung  grand  drop  de  vdoux  noir^  coniemmi  emquatUe 
aulnes  de  veUmx  ndr.  Et  mr  le  did  drop  de  vdaum 
ung  gran  drop  d*or^  auily  aura  vingt  d  cmque  mUnee 
de  drop  dor  du  plus  ncAe  quil  sera  peerible  de  finir. 
Lequel  drop  d'or  sera  borde  d'un  bort  de  ia  largewr 
du  ffeloux,  bien  seme  de  Jkurs  de  lis  de  broderie,  Bt 
sur  le  did  drop  d^or  y  avra  deux  oreUiers  de  drap'ffer^ 
fun  soubs  la  teste,  d  Vautre  aux  puds  de  la  Siatuedu 
Hoy,  qui  sera  conck6e  sur  le  diet  lid,  d  omie  comjito- 
cy  apres  est  dedarh.  Premierement  le  visage  du  did 
Seigneur^  field  au  vif,  aura  le  bonnet  abtdu  d  la  Cow 
Tonne  en  la  teste.  Bt  sera  ehaussh  d^unee  sendales  de 
satin  bleu,  semSes  dejleurs  de  lisy  d  une  robe  de  tafeim 
pourprS,  lezerSe  de  ruban  d'or.  Et  sur  la  dide  robe  une 
tunicque  de  satin  bleu,  semSe  de  fieurs  de  lis,  de  bro- 
deurefrangie  defranges  dtor,  d  par  dessurun  manieam 
de  vehux  bleu :  semi  de  fleurs  de  lis,  aussi  de  brodeure^ 
yburrS  d^ ermines,  fendu  au  codk  droid,  d  un  firmHttA 
cPor  de  Florence  au  dessus  de  la  fsnie.  Tenant  en  set 
mains  en  le  deastre  le  sceptre  Royale,  d  &  le  senedre  la 
main  de  Justice,  d  son  Ordre  au  col,  d  aura  see  maim 
ganthes,  et  en  la  droide  aura  un  armeau  ^or^  en  la 
portani  plus  haut  sur  la  poidrine  que  la  senedre. 

Of  the  huge  throng  which  attended  this  solemnity, 
some  notion  may  be  formed  by  the  part  which  was 
allotted  to  the  University  of  Paris.  All  the  Graduates 
in  all  the  Faculties,  clad  in  their  gowns  and  hoo<ls,  and 
preceded  by  the  Bedels  of  their  several  Nations,  accom- 
panied the  procession.  The  Rector,  in  the  zeal  of  his 
loyal  attachment,  offered  to  bring  with  him  the  whole 
body  of  Students,  who,  it  seems,  were  estimated  at 
more  than  25,000 ;  mais,  pour  eviter  la  ,presse.  Von 
s^arresta  a  tC avoir  que  les  diets  Graduex,  qui  estoyentde 
quatre  a  cinque  mille  hommes, 

Guichard  informs  us,  that  les  Hanoueers  de  Paris^  qui  Beirers. 
sont  porteurs  de  sel^  claim,  by  prescription,  the  privilege  of 
being  the  bearers  of  the  Royal  Coffin.  On  the  Funeral 
of  Charles  VIII.  this  right  was  contested  with  them  by 
twenty  Gentlemen  of  the  Court.  If  the  Frendi  King 
dies  in  Paris,  his  body  lies  till  the  day  of  interment 
wherever  he  deceased ;  if  he  dies  elsewhere,  it  is  con- 
veyed (according  as  the  road  lies)  to  Nostre  Dame 
des  Champs,  or  ^S.  Antoine  des  Champs,  in  its  passage 
to  St.  Denys. 

The  next  ceremonial   described  is  the  Funeral  of^^ 
Pierre  II.,  Due  de  Bourbon,  in  1603,  by  Jacques  deg^j4^,^ 
Bigue,  Escuytr  des  Rois  Charles  VIII,  d  Louys  XIIL 
After  an  account  of  the  happy  devotional  end  of  this 
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rcKEICAL  Mnce  wad  hh  embahnetit,  his  effigy  «hd  lying  in 
RITES.    9ii^te  are  deseribed.   The  Body  remained  ahorve  ground 

^•V^  fifteen  days,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  most 
almndant  acts  of  charity  were  performed ;  and  fktm  the 
fellowhig  account  it  is  plun  there  was  no  cessation  of 
Religious  Services.     Prefnierement  feat  ord<mni  que 
deptdn  Itjowr  de  ton  trespas  y  auroU  treizt  dautmnef  de 
Prebatref  tant  mendiana  que  autra;  pour  cdntinuer 
jour  et  nuteif  juftqt^h  tenierrement,  a  dire  U  Paaultitr  <l 
bane  voix  iea  una  aprea  tea  mttrea^  douze  aprea  dotite. 
Avec  guet  et  gardea  pour  aaaiater  avee  eulr,  et  lea  /aire 
enauivre  leur  Ordonftanee,    Affin  qiion  ne  feUtt  defauH 
une  aeule  minute  ikeurey  que  qucmd  lea  una  auroient 
achevS  lea  autrea  commenctaaaent   We  know  not  whether 
the  allowance  of  Priests  in  this  instance  was  measured 
by  any  superior  sanctity  in  the  defunct,  but  elsewhere, 
even  lor  the  crowned  heads  whose  Funerals  are  des- 
cribed, we   do  not  read  of  more  than  48  Religious 
employed  in  these  preliminary  Services.     Besides  those 
who  surrounded  the  body,  the  Canons  of  our  Lady  of 
Moulins  were  instructed  to  say  three  Grand  Masses 
every  |day;  the  last  of  which,  to  be  Baid  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Prince's  Chateau,  was  to  be  attended  by  all  the 
relatives  and  household  of  the  deceased.     In  the  same 
Chapel  were  to  be  said  also  thirty  petitea  Maaaea  hasaea. 
Moreover,  Masses,  Grand  Services,  andllianksgivings, 
were  to  be  offered  in  all  Churches  and  Foundations 
belonging  to  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  throughout 
their  dependencies.     As  a  D\ore  substantial  good,  every 
poor  person  who  apph'ed  at  the  Chateau  during  those 
fHleen  days  was  to  receive  three  deniera  toumoia^  and 
money  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  good  citizens 
of  Moulines  and  their  wives,  to  bestow  secretly  upon 
the    distresses  of  the  needy,  and  in  like  manner  to 
portion  out  deserving  young  women  in  marriage.  Fbur 
hundred  poor  persons,  each  bearing  a  torch,  attended 
the  remains  of  their  benefactor  to  the  tomb.     These 
were  fbllowed  by  100  others,  clad  in  mourning,  and 
bearing  large  flambeaux,  each  of  four  pounds  in  weight. 
The  Burial  took  place  in  the  Cathedral  of  Souvigny. 
The  Royal  Escuyer  concludes  his  narration  much  after 
the  same  manner  as  a  Christmas  Bellman.    Parquoy 
noua  prierona — a  tout  le  Royaume  de  France  bonne 
ptiix  et  tranquillitt,  et  en  ce  cltmat  et  paya  Bourhonnoia 
noua  ponrvoye  de  ai  bon  Due  et  Paateur  que,  A  Vexemple 
de  aon  predeceaaeur,  noua  puiaae  en  bon  paix  et  aeureti 
gotivemer  et  regir,     Et  d  mea  Dame  et  Demoiaelle^  noa 
Durheaaea  et  Maiatreaaea,  trea-bonne  vie  et  tongue^  et  le 
pai^ict  de  leura  noblea  deaira, 

Auoede  xhe  third  narration  contains  the  obsequies  of  La 

Brttwgne.  Boyne,  Anne  Ditcheaae  de  Bretaigne,  Femme  dea  Roya 
Charles  VIII.  e^Louys  XII.,  in  1533 ;  and  we  think  even 
Pope's  Narcissa  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  poH 
mortem  gallantry  by  which  the  narrator,  Bretaigne  Roy 
dArmen^  seems  animated.  After  describing  the  bed  of 
state  on  which  the  body  was  deposited,  and  the  robes 
in  which  it  was  arrayed,  he  continues,  et  pour  revenir 
d  parler  de  la  face  de  la  dicte  Dame,  pendant  qu*eUe 
feut  deacoitverte,  depute  le  Lundy  Juaquea  au  Mardy 
enauivant,  de  memoire  d^homme  nefiut  veue  ai  belle  face. 
Car  il  aembloit  qu*elle  ne  feuat  que  parnnie  ou  endormiem 
When  the  members  of  the  Blood  Royal  came  to  see 
the  lying  in  state,  the  King  at  Arms  observed  that 
Madame  de  Bourbon  had  a  longer  train  than  the  other 
Princesses.  This  was  too  important  a  distinction  to  be 
overlooked,  accordingly,  Je  m*enquia  pourquoy.  Von 
me  diet  qiu  fatoU  pourtani  qdMeetail  fik  de  Ray,  ef 


prefhf>ii  1ma4»eaarmqm  Ut^ahyeni premdea ;  et umU  VDKBRAL 
ea  dicte  queue  treia  endnea  de  long.  On  tha  day  aAme  ItlTBB. 
the  body  had  been  carried  to  the  Chareh  of  S.  Sanhvur  ^"^^^ 
ftt  Blois,  a  solemn  Service  was  perfimoed  therein.  Hie 
King's  Conf^sor,  Sc^eur  Rirvy  preadied  theSermoa,  rautnl' 
which  we  may  describe  as  a  specimen  of  the  fVeneh  flmwm  \ 
Funeral  Orations  in  those  days.  Son  theme  fhtt  Dtfedt 
gaudium  cordis  nostri.  En  aen  Sermon  it  decUtra  irenie 
et  aept  epithetea  vertuewe  appartenir  d  la  feUe  noHe 
Royne,  par  rtaiaem,  ainai  qeCeUe  aeoit  veaeu  irente  et  aepi 
ana,  Puia  luy  compose  tm  okafioi  dtkenneut,  ttrnt 
tnvironnS  de  fferiua,  pour  porter  la  dit^e  Dume  tant  vef- 
tueu9ejuaque  en  Paradia  decant  Dieu,  iaqueUe  moyennani 
ta  grace  aicehty  Vaeoit  deaaerey.  Puia  oommentea  A  lo 
^leneahgie,  ce  qtfU  abregera  pour  tant  que  le  tempa  eatM 
brief.  This  unlucky  necessity  was  amply  made  op  lor 
at  the  last  acts  of  the  Funeral,  Muk  bien  y  reeeint  d 
Parte  et  6  Sainct  Denya,  cemmie  pountx  ottyr  quand 
viendra  A  iceluy  endroict.  The  progress  was  condocted 
with  great  pomp,  but  we  must  omit  it,  In  order  tiiat  We 
may  do  full  justice  to  the  Preacher,  by  giving  his  pei^ 
ration,  on  arriving  at  Notre  Dame.  liy  eu  beau  8^- 
mon  eduy  four  did  par  Monaieur  Parvy.  Ei  aon  theme 
feut  Conversus  est  in  luctum  chorus  noster.  II  diviea  te 
CfueuT  de  Paria  en  quaire  partiea  ;  tfeat  d  afovoir  L*ElgH^ 
qui  eat  vera  Vavtel;  La  Juaiiee  en  la  porte;  Wnh^tM 
mi  dextre  ;  Le  peupk  de  Paria  <l  la  eeneatre.  Et  con* 
vertit  toua  lea  quatrea  membrea  dteeChetnt  Umt  en  larmee 
et  pleura,  a  ettuae  de  lamort  de  la  noble  Royne  tant  vet^ 
tueuae,  Remonatrantque  aeavertm  prefhoient  phtneute 
preujp  et  Empereur  de  quoy  on  fataott  gravde  memovrem 
Et  comme  die  avoitfaiet  dmx  Roynea,  time  de  IHongrie^ 
f autre  efArragon.  Nourry  et  aoudenu  PEgHae,  NoUeaie, 
et  labeur,  innocena,  orphdtna,  pauvrea  veufuea.  St, 
que  plua  edoit,  aprea  avoir  ede  oecaeion  de  faire  t^aaaer 
lea  Juifij  en  faire  baptiaer,  lea  nourrir  et  leur  downer  pen-- 
don.  Et  autrea  pluaieura  bdlea  d  notabka  parolee  qui 
aeroyent  longuea  d  racompter.  Aind  ifadieva  le  aervice, 
d  ckaacun  alia  dianer  bien  triste  d  dolent ;  the  highest 
compliment  which  under  such  circumstances  the  IKvine 
could  have  received.  Finally,  in  St.  Denys,  he  com- 
pleted his  great  work,  by  taking  up  the  gnenealogical 
thread  which  he  had  before  been  compelled  to  shorten. 
Monaieur  Parvy  commencea  le  Sermon^  d  aon  theme 
feut  Gecidit  corona  capitis  nostri.  Lit  feit  tarhre  de 
(xenealogie  de  la  Royne^  et  commencea  d  mdt  pour 
aouehe  Brutua,  dvqud  it  feut  proeeder  aix  dona^produi^ 
aana  pluneura  erminea,  d  aix  Jieura  de  lya,  Aueay  re- 
monatra  le  grand  nombre  de  Saineta  qui  eatayerU  aortia  de 
Bretaigne.  Puia  vdnt  d,  parler  comme  la  noble  Royne 
d  Ducheaae  edant  yaeui  de  leur  aatng  d  lignaige.  Et 
comme  die  avoit  bien  augments  aon  lignaige  et  non  di- 
minui.  Et  que  chaacun  noble  Prince  d  Princeeae  prdnt 
exemple  d  la  bonne  Princeaae,  Puia  porta  qu'elle  avoU 
bien  eneuivy  lea  Saineta  d  Sainctea  de  aon  lignaige.  Et 
comme  d*eUe  meame^  d  de  aon  mouvement  avoit  demandS 
aea  Sacremena,  d  jura  aind  quCU  croyoU  en  Dieu  ;  pour^ 
tant  qu^U  avoit  adminiatrSe^  confeaak  d  bailli  toua  aea 
Sacremena,  qu'elle  eatoit  morte  aanapechi  mortd.  Aind 
Jinit  le  Sermon. 

The  heart  of  this  Lady  was  Imried  in  the  Chartreux 
at  Nantes,  in  the  Tomb  of  her  father  and  mother  Due 
Francois  and  Duchesse  Marguerite  de  Bretagne.  It 
was  enclosed  in  a  golden  vase  richly  enamelled^  and 
inscribed  with  two  sets  of  very  bad  French  verses. 

Next  is  an  anonymous  account  of  the  Burial  du  FVaadsL 
Roy  Francois  I.  in  154t,  raoorded  by  dMnmand  df  his 
Snd 
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FUNERAL  successor,  Henry  11.  The  Royal  eflSgy  is  described 
.  RITKS.  much  as  before.  It  lay  eleven  days  at  Pont  Sainct 
*  Cloud,  in  the  house  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  the  following  singular  ceremonies 
Table  ser-  Continued  to  be  performed.  Et  esi  H  enlendre  ei  scavoir 
vice  to  the  que  tani  durarU  U  temps  que  le  corps  feut  en  la  chambre 
Dead.  prochoine  de  la  diet  $alle,  el  depuU  en  effigie  en  icdle^ 
que  aux  heures  de  dianer  et  soupper  les  formes  et  fa^omjs 
de  service  feurent  observies  et  gard^es^  tout  aiTisi  que 
Von  avoit  accoustumi  de  faire  du  vivant  du  diet  Sei- 
gneur.  Estant  la  table  dressSe  par  les  Offiders  de  four- 
riere^  le  service  apportS  par  les  GeniUshommes  servans^ 
Paneii^r^  Eschanfon^  et  Escuyer  trenchant,  I'Huissier 
marchant  decant  eulx,  suivis  par  les  Officiers  de  retraict 
de  gobelet^  qui  couvroyeni.  la  dicte  table,  avec  les  reve* 
rences  et  essais  que  ton  a  accoustumi  faire.  Puis  apres 
le  pain  dejffhict  et  prepari,  la  viande  et  services  conduict 
par  un  Huissier^  Maistre  tT Hostel,  Panetier,  Paiges  de 
la  chambre,  Esaiyer  de  cuisine,  et  GardeoaisseUe,  La 
aerviete  presentie  par  le  diet  Maistre  ct Hostel  au  plus 
digne  personnaige  qiti  se  trouvast  l&  present,  pour  es^ 
suyer  les  mains  du  diet  Seigneur.  La  table  beneiste  par 
un  Cardinal,  les  baissins  a  eaue  d  lover  preseniez  d  la 
chaize  du  diet  Seigneur,  comme  s*il  east  ea£k  vif  et  assis 
dedans,  Les  trois  services  de  la  dicte  table  continuez 
avec  les  mesmes  formes,  ceremonies  et  essais  comme  its  se 
.  souloyent  faire  en  la  vie  du  diet  Seigneur,  sans  ovhlier 
ceuLf  du  vin,  avec  la  presentation  de  la  coupe  aux  en- 
droicis  et  heures,  que  la  diet  Seigneur  avoit  aceoustume 
de  boire  deuxfois  a  chascun  de  ses  repas.  La  fin  du 
diet  repa^  eontinuke  par  le  donner  d  laoer,  et  les  graces 
dictespar  un  Cardinal,  en  lafirme  et  maniere  accous- 
tumee,  sinon  que  ton  y  adjoustoit  De  Profundis  et 
VOrcason  de  Incllna  Domine  aurem  tuam.  Assistans  d 
chascun  des  diet  repas  les  mesmes  personnaiges  qui  avoyent 
aceoustumkes  de  parler  ou  respondre  au  diet  Seigneur 
durant  sa  vte,  et  autres  aussi  qui  souloyent  estre  presens. 
No  bitterer  mockery  of  human  greatness  than  this 
Banquet  of  the  Tomb,  which,  we  believe,  was  bestowed 
alike  on  all  the  French  Kings,  it  might  be  supposed, 
could  be  offered  to  a  departed  Monarch ;  yet  it  was  paid 
in  honour  both  of  dead  and  living  Royalty.  After 
eleven  days  of  this  aceoustrement  triomphant,  the  apart- 
ment was  changed  into  a  forme  lugubre  et  de  deuil. 
Every  thing  became  black,  and  the  coffin  was  placed 
on  trestles.  After  this  it  was  carried  to  Notre  Dame, 
.  in  company  with  the  remains  of  two  of  the  Royal 
children,  formerly  deceased,  which  were  disinterred  for 
the  purpose.  Saint  Denys,  as  usual,  was  the  ultimate 
receptacle. 
Heniy  IL  Henry  II.  himself  comes  next  in  order.  His  Funeral 
took  place  in  1559,  and  is  recorded  by  Francois  de 
Signac,  Seigneur  de  la  Borde,  Roy  d^Armes  de  Dan- 
phine.  This  narrative  is  divided  with  much  particu- 
larity into  separate  heads,  from  which  the  reader  will 
obtain  a  distinct  insight  into  the  different  parts  of  the 
.  ceremonial.  The  body  was  first  committed  to  forty- 
eight  Religious  and  six  and  twenty  attendants,  who 
kept  watch  over  it ;  on  the  following  morning  it  was 
embalmed,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  public  view,  the 
face  being  uncovered;  it  was  then  enclosed  in  a  double 
.coffin  of  lead  and  wood,  and  placed  upon  the  lict  mor- 
iuaire.  Here  is  described  tEUat  et  Ordre  de  la  Chambre 
du  trexpoM,  in  which,  amid  wax  lights,  tapestry,  and  altars, 
the  corpse  lay  during  eighteen  days,  receiving  visits 
irom  personages  of  dignity,  who  came  to  sprinlde  holy 
water  upon  it ;  a  libation  performed  on  all  these  occa« 


sSons  with  very  great  solemnity.  The  Coffin  was  then  PDNWAL 
brought  down  into  La  Salle  ^Honneur^  a  ridily  oni»-  RITBS. 
mented  and  lighted  chamber ;  here  it  was  plaeed  on  ^^v^^ 
le  lict  dhonneur,  with  t effigie  at  fiill  length  upon  it. 
Masses  and  Services  having  been  performed  during 
several  days,  the  Chamber  of  Honour  was  hung  with 
black,  and  transformed  into  Tente  de  la  SaUe  en  deuil, 
wherein  lay  le  Corps  en  deuil  sus  les  ireteaux,  Tha 
King  himself  now  visited  the  remains  of  his  Father; 
and  we  are  presented  with  UOrdre  tent  par  U  Roy  d 
donner  teaHe  beniste  au  corps  du  feu  Roy  son  pere. 
He  was  accompanied,  in  great  state,  by  his  whole  Court* 
and  awaited  by  a  brilliant  assembly  in  the  chamber, 
arranged  according  to  testat  et  ordre  de  tous  les  assis^ 
tans  qui  estoyent  en  la  sallefiinebre  attendans  la  venue  du 
Roy,  The  ceremonies  above  described  occupied  the 
period  from  the  30th  of  June,  on  which  day  Henry  died, 
till  the  11th  of  August,  on  which  began  from  Tour- 
nelles  t ordre  du  Convoy  a  nostre  Dame  de  Paris,  On 
the  following  morning  the  body  was  conveyed  to  St. 
Denys,  where,  however,  it  was  not  admitted  by  the 
Prior  until  he  had  received  the  following  certificate 
from  the  Bishop  of  Paris. 

L'Oraison  de  Mojisieur  tEvesque  de  Paris  au  Prieur  de  CertiEcau^ 
Sainct  Denys,  Monsieur  le  Prieur,  je  vous  certi/ie  comme  of  the 
Evesque  du  Paris,  indigne,  que  le  corjpfs  defiu  d'heureuse  ^'*^°P  °*' 
memoire  Henry  par  la  grace  de  Dieu  Roy  de  France    *^ 
Tres-ehrestien,  deuxiesme  de  ce  nom,  lequd  est  gisant  en 
ce  cereueU,  &  rendu  son  esprit  d  Dieu  en  man  Diocese^ 
comme  Prince  Jidele,  autant  eatholiquement  et  rdigieusc" 
m^ent,  avec  V  administration  de  tous  les  Saincts  Sacramens 
de  nostre  Mere  Sainete  Eglise^  qui  Prince  Chrestien  pour^ 
roit  Jamais  faire  ;  et  pouree  quit  a  esleu  sa  sepulture  en 
vostre  Eglise  Sainct  Denys,  aupres  des  Roys  ses  predeces- 
seurs,je  tay  conduict  jusques  en  ce  Ueu,pour  vous  certifier 
les  chases  susdietes :  vous  asseurent  derechef,  en  foy  de 
Prdat  au  Diocese  duquel  U  est  mort,  que  vous  ne  debues 
faire  difficulte  de  la  reeevoir  de  mes  mains,  pour  le  con* 
duire  et  honnorer  au  lieu  de  sa  sepulture,  et  luy  fixirt 
administrer  les  Services  Divins  aceoustumez  aux  Princes 
fideles  et  Rois  Tres-chrestiens,  de  sa  quality,  'qui  meurent 
fidelement  en  nostre  Sauveur  Jesus  Christ, 

To  which  the  Prior  replied  in  the  following  terms.  Reply  ©f 
VOraison  responsive  du  diet  Prieur,  Monseigneur,  estant  **  ^  ^ 
certain  tant  du  vostre  preud'hommee  et  vertus  aecoustU" 
m^es,  dont  vous  usez  en  vostre  dignite  Episoopale^  je  ne 
double  point  quHl  soil  autrement  de  la  tres-chresUenne 
fin  et  tres-eatholique  trespas  defeu  bien  heureuse  memoire 
le  Roy  Henry,  deuxiesme  de  ce  nom^  que  Dieu  absolve* 
Pourtant  ne  feray  aucune  difficfulie  de  le  receooir  sous 
vostre  parole^  vous  asseurant  que  de  ma  part  et  de  tout 
le  corps  des  Religieux  de  Sainct  Denys,  luy  serafcact  td 
devoir,  tant  en  Service  Divin,  Ceremonies  EcdesiaHiqueSf 
et  reverences  deues  a  son  enterrement,  que  sou  corps  ne 
sera  en  rienfrustri  de  sa  Sainete  intention  de  testat  et 
lieu  de  sa  sepulture,  A  tant  je  vous  supplie  vous  en 
tenir  bien  deschargh,  et  en  m*en  chargeant  vous  asseurer 
que  de  tout  ce  queje  vous  promeets  n'en  sera  rien  oublie. 

After  these  mutual  assurances,  the  Body  and  Effigy 
were  placed  under  a  Chapelle  ardente^  and  the  Service 
proceeded.  At  its  close,  the  different  great  Officers  of 
State  were  called  up,  separately,  by  name,  by  the  King 
at  Arms,  to  deliver  the  insignia  of  honour,  of  which 
each  had  charge,  at  the  Grave.  The  staves  of  Office 
were  broken  and  cast  into  the  Grave.  The  Constable 
of  France,  rising  from  his^  seat,  pronounced  in  a  low 
YQice»  J^  Roy  est  mori^  and  the  King  at  Arms  stepping 
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niNBRAL  three  ptcesforwaid  into  the  middle  of  the  dale,  repeated 
RITBS.  loudly  Le  Roy  eU  mmi,  Le  Roy  eat  MorU  Le  Roy  ui 
^^v^^  Mort,  Priex  toui  Dieu  pour  9on  ante.  At  which  words 
the  whole  aasembly  fell  on  their  knees  with  tears, 
prayers,  and  iamentations.  This  lasted  during  three 
Paternosters,  when  the  Constable  ag<ain  rose,  and 
taking  his  staff  from  the  grave,  cried  Five  le  Roy,  The 
King  at  Anns  repeated  loudly,  Vive  le  Roy^  Vive  le  Roy% 
Vive  le  Roy  Franooi9:  deuxieame  de  ce  nom^  par  le  grace 
de  Dieu  Roy  de  France  Tres-ChreMtien^  nostre  Tru^ 
eouveraiti  Seigneur  et  bon  maistre :  auqud  Dieu  doini 
Um-heureuie  ei  tres-longue  vie.  Vive  leRoy  Francois. 
Another  King  at  Arms  repeated  the  same  rorm  from  a 
pulpit,  and  at  its  dose  the  trumpets,  drums,  and  fifea 
sounded  a  flourish.  The  Grand  Chamberlain  then 
raised  the  Banner,  and  the  Grand  Esquire  the  Sword  of 
France,  and  the  Ofilcers  of  State,  tog^er  with  the  Con- 
stable, adjourned  to  dinner*  After  this  repast  the  Consta- 
ble addressed  the  whole  Household  briefly,  and  breaking 
his  staff  in  two  pieces,  acquainted  them  that  their  services 
were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  death  of  their  late  master. 
Francis,  Due  d'Anjou,  only  brother  of  {lenry  III.,  was 
buried  in  1584,  and  the  Ceremonial  is  written  by  M. 
Henry  deMarle^  Maistrt  de  son  Hoatel»  by  command  of 
the  King.  It  resembles  the  last  in  many  points,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  honours,  which  necessarily  ap- 
pertained only  to  crowned  heads.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned,  that  the  Maiiire  ctHostd  upon  dismissing 
the  Household  does  not  break  the  staff  of  office,  comme 
4  fenierrement  des  Roys.  The  narrative  concludes  with 
the  ceremonial  of  the  reception  of  the  Ambassadors 
who  came  to  offer  condolence  to  the  King. 

The  Royal  Funerals  of  France  have  likewise  been 
described  by  Tillet ;  and  Le  Long,  in  his  Bibliotheque  de 
France^  gives  aCatalogueof  more  than  80  Works  relative 
to  these  Cenemonials.  The  Ceremonial  of  the  Burial  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  which  took  place  in  1 558,  was 
splendidly  engraved  by  command  of  Philip  II.,  and 
published  at  Augsburg,  and  an  account  of  the  Funeral 
is  given  by  Guichard.  Among  other  similar  publications 
there  is  a  series  of  Engravings  of  the  obsequies  of 
Louisa,  Margrravine  and  Electress  of  Brandenburg, 
.  who  died  in  1667.  The  men  who  walk  as  mourners  in 
this  procession  are  all  veiled,  and  the  women  are  closely 
muffled  in  huge,  hooded  cloaks,  which  cover  and  deform 
the  whole  figure.  Picart,  in  his  Ceremonies  Religieuses, 
and  Guichard  (iii.  12.)  have  related  the  ceremonies  at 
the  Funeral  of  a  Pope.  They  have  little  which  demand 
notice,  unless  it  be  that,  as  the  last-named  author  states, 
in  laying  out  the  Corpse,  the  Barber  of  his  Holiness  luy 
rase  la  barbe  avec  du  bon  vinblanc  aromaiisS^  et  chaud 
pour  Veau  qu'on  y  meUe. 
Remarkable  Perhaps,  in  comparatively  modem  times,  stranger 
DoD*J*h"^  f  ^®*^*  ^*^*  never  been  performed  to  any  Corpse  than 
AttrtriL  °  °  ^8^  to  which  the  remains  of  avery  illustrious  personage, 
Don  John  of  Austria,  Governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  was  subjected.  He 
died  in  his  camp  at  Buge»near  Namur,  in  1578;  and 
Strada,  from  whom  we  borrow  the  particulars,  {de  Bell. 
Belg.  X.  ad  Juu)  sUOes  that  on  the  first  day  afler  his 
decease  there  was  a  dispute  between  the  Spaniards^  the 
Germans,  and  the  Belgians,  which  should  take  the  lead 
at  the  Funeral.  The  Prince  of  Parma  seUled  the  de- 
bate by  appointing  distinct  offices  of  equal  honour  to 
each  of  tbem.  The  body  and  the  bowels  were  conveyed, 
in  the  first  instance,  with  great  military  Funeral  pomp 
to  the  mother  Church  in  J^amur^  there  to  wait  the 
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fittther  instractiOQS  of  the  King  of  Spain ;  fiir  it  had  FUNERAL 
been  one  of  the  dying  requests  of  the  late  Prince  that  HITES 
he  might  be  buried  with  his  Father.  Accordingly  the  ^■'v^'^ 
King  of  Spain  issued  his  orders  to  Nignius,  the  Master 
of  the  Horse  of  the  deceased,  to  translate  the  body  to 
Spain  by  way  of  France.  For  this  purpose  a  singular- 
expedient  was  adopted,  in  order  to  avoid  the  great  ex- 
penses of  a  public  Funeral,  and  the  troublesome  throngs 
of  Priests,  Magistrates,  and  Courtiers,  who  would  have 
thought  it  their  duty  to  attend  in  every  town  through 
which  it  passed.  A  safe-conduct  was  obtained  from 
the  King  of  France  for  certain  of  the  Household  of  tha 
late  Prince,  and  the  Body  was  then  jointed,  cut  up,  and 
packed  in  saddlebags.  Quo  rei  suspicio  averteretur^  corpus 
omnct  soluiis  arluum  commissuris^  distrahi  placuU; 
ossibusque  brachiorum  ei  femomm  et  tibiarumt  ad  heea 
ihorace  et  capite  (exempto  prius  cerebro)  et  alOs  partibus 
seorsim  posUis^  implevere  bulgas  tres^  quas  viatorict 
supellectiU  refertas^  atque  uti  assolet^  ante  qfhippium 
convoliUaSy  Nignius  et  preecipui  quique  ex  eo  comUaim 
(erant  circiter  octogifUd)  in  Hispaniam  detulere.  On 
Uieir  arrival  in  Spain,  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  were 
connected  by  brass  wires,. and  the  figure,  having  been 
stufied  with  wool,  completely  armed,  and  richly  clothed, 
was  presented  to  the  King,  standing  upright,  and  leaning, 
upon  a  General's  staff,  so  that  it  had  all  the  appearance 
of  reality  and  life.  The  sight,  says  the  Historian,  re-< 
newed  the  mourning,  (Philip^s  was  not  a  heart  capable 
of  feeling  much  grief  for  such  a  loss*  nor  does  the  per« 
mission  which  he  granted  for  this  disgusting  puppetry 
induce  us  to  believe  that  he  even  affected  it,)  and  the 
remains  in  the  end,  as  Don  John  had  desired,  were 
deposited  by  those  of  his  Father  in  the  Escurial. 

Picart,  in  the  work  just  cited  (ii.)  has  thus  described  Private 
a  private  Roman  Catholic  Funeral.  He  wrote  in  the  5°!?*?. 
beginning  of  the  XVIIth  century.  Immediately  after  pnncrJii, 
death  the  body  is  washed,  a  crucifix  is  placed  in  its 
hands,  and  a  vessel  of  holy  water  at  the  feet,  with  which 
all  visitants  sprinkle  it.  Until  the  interment,  certain 
Ecclesiastics  remain  with  it  offering  up  prayers.  If  the 
deceased  be  a  Priest,  he  is  dressed  according  to  his  Order, 
and  the  body  is  carried  by  Priests  only  ;  so  if  a  layman 
by  laics.  Priests  do  not  wear  mourning  for  their  rela- 
tives, and  they  join  in  their  Funeral  processions  with  the 
other  Clergy,  not  in  their  private  capacity.  The  period 
which  the  body  is  kept  varies  much  ;  sometimes  it  does 
not  exceed  four  and  twenty  hours.  The  rites  of  Eccle- 
siastical Burial  are  denied  to  Jews,  apostates,  infidels, 
heretics,  schismatics,  the  excommunicated  or  interdicted, 
those  who  have  struck  an*  Ecclesiastic  without  making 
satisfaction  before  their  death,  suicides,  duellists,  blas- 
phemersj  those  who  have  lived  in  open  mortal  sin,  or  who 
have  died  unconfessed.  The  coffin  is  placed  in  the  hall 
of  the  house,  or  in  some  adjoining  apartment,  surrounded 
with  wax  lights,  and  with  the  feet  to  the  door.  When 
the  Priests  arrive  to  form  the  procession,  he  who  bears 
the  crucifix  stands  at  thje  head,  the  officiating  Minister 
at  the  foot,  facing  him,  the  bearer  of  the  holy  water  on 
the  right  of  the  Mimster,  a  little  behind  him,  and  the 
others  arrange  themselves  aroimd.  Then  the  Minister 
sprinkles  the  coffin  thrice  with  holy  water,  and  the  D^ 
profundis  and  Miserere  having  been  chanted,  the  pro- 
cession moves  to  the  Church.  Thobe  who  bear  ihe 
lights  go  first,  then  such  seculars  as  may'  be  in  atten- 
dance, next  the  Clergy,  two' and  two,  headed  by  the" 
bearers  of  the  crucito,  and  of  the  h61y  water.  The* 
Minister  comes  last,  immediately  before  the  body.     All* 
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FUNBRAL  are  covered.  Psalms  are  chanted,  espeeiall^  the  Mi§ereref 
lUTSS.  im^  g(  ^^Q  qIqs^  of  each  a  JR«gieitfm.  The  body  is  sup- 
ported on  each  side  by  children,  (en/bRt^nmv^t,)  bearing 
wax  tapers  or  flambeaux.  The  relatives  and  mourners 
MIow  in  long:,  black  cloaks.  At  the  church  porch  an 
anthem  begins,  ExttUabunt  Domino  ona  humiliata.  The 
body,  if  that  of  an  Ecclesiastic,  is  carried  into  the  choir, 
if  of  a  layman,  into  the  nave ;  and  in  some  Rituals  it  is 
laid  down,  that  the  &ce  of  an  Ecclesiastic  should  be 
turned  towards  the  people,  that  of  a  laic  towards  the 
altar.  The  OflBce  of  the  dead  is  performed ;  and  after 
it,  if  time  permit,  Mass  is  celebrated.  In  many  lesser 
ceremonies  there  appears  to  be  great  variety  in  different 
Rituals ;  but,  in  conclusion,  the  body  is  always  -thrice 
censed  and  sprinkled  with  holy  water.  An  oration  is  then 
pronounced  by  the  Priest,  commending  the  Soul  of  the 
departed  to  God.  The  body  is  then  carried  to  the 
grave,  in  the  same  order  of  procession,  accompanied 
with  chanting.  At  the  grave  all  uncover  themselves, 
and  the  body  is  placed  with  the  feet  towards  the  East 
The  officiating  Minister  pronounces  a  prayer  and  bene- 
diction, and  thrice  censes  and  sprinkles  with  holy  water 
both  the  body  and  the  grave.  Then  the  anthem.  Ego 
9um  Remrredio^  commences,  after  which  the  body  is 
again  thrice  sprinkled  without  censing.  A  prayer 
followed  by  an  anthem,  i9i  iniquittUeg,  «ad  De  projundia 
succeeds,  and  the  body  is  then  lowered  into  the  grave, 
and,  before  it  is  covered  with  earth,  the  mourners,  each 
in  turn,  sprinkle  it.  Picart  concludes  with  enjoining  a 
piece  of  civility  which  could  scarcely  have  been  remem- 
bered by  any  but  a  Frenchman,  aprh  quoi  Von  fait  un 
complement  mutt  aux  partns  du  mort^en  repa»$ant  devant 
eitr,  comme  oda  se  voit  dans  la  taille  douce.  In  the 
illustrative  engraving  we  are  accordingly  presented  with 
some  figures  bowing  to  the  relations  most  ceremoniously 
■and  lugubriously.  The  Ritud  d^AUt  expressly  forbids 
the  attendant  Clergy  from  joining  the  dinner  given  after 
the  Funeral,  and  assigns  a  reason  not  very  creditable  to 
the  sincerity  oi^o\xm\u%\parcequ*U8epaMt  ordinaire- 
ment  d  cet  repa»  des  choses  contrairet  d  la  modestie  que 
let  Ecdinoitiques  doivent  garder  dans  leur  conversation. 
The  dead  are  usually  commemorated  on  the  3d,  7th, 
and  20th  day  after  interment,  besides  on  their  anniver- 
sary. The  posthumous  Services  used  in  England  before 
the  Reformation  were,  chiefly,  theMinnyng  Days,  (Mind- 
ing Days,  Sax.  Eemynbe,)  t. «.  the  Month's  Mind,  Year's 
Mindt  &c.  ObitSt  Requiems^  Dirges,  (Diriges)  and 
Placdpos,  deriving  their  names  from  the  words  of  several 
Aniiphones  used  in  each  ;  a  Trenial  {Trente)  was  a  ser- 
vice of  thirty  Masses.  A  Mortuary  was  a  gifl  to  the  Eccle- 
siastics under  whose  spiritual  jurisdiction  the  deceased 
might  have  been  while  living,  for  any  dues  or  tythes  which 
he  might  have  omitted  to  pay.  For  this  purpose  ahorse 
or  cow  was  usually  led  before  the  oorpse.  In  Funerals 
of  distinction*  at  present,  the  horse  of  the  deceased  is 
still  led  to  increase  the  pomp,  lo&ff  after  the  purpose 
for  which  the  custom  was  introduced  has  passed  away. 

The  rapacity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Priesthood, 
while  praying  around  the  deathbed,  is  vividly  described 
by  Erasmus  in  his  Punus,  wherein  many  of  the  customs 
which  we  have  noticed  are  mentioned ;  and  the  jealousy 
with  which  they  guarded  their  peculiar  Rites  of  Burial 
from  Heretics,  is  often  very  forcibly  expressed  by  other 
writers.  Jjt  SUeur  Muret,  in  his  Ceremoniet  Funebres  de 
tontes  les  NaUonM.  1677,  has  an  ei^iecial  Chapter  (xviii.) 
on  the'Foaerals  of  Heretics.  In  this  he  expresses  very 
great  astonishment  that  the  Heresiarchs,  who  have  ex- 
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Mcised  such  horrible  sacrilege  on  fiie  Tomba  of  Catho-  FUNRlut 
lies,  by  defacing  their  monuments,  overttiraing  this  BITES, 
altars  of  Samts,  and  disinterring  the  bodies  of  the  oom-  ^*«*'V"^ 
monality,  should  so  strongly  recommend  the  Rites  of 
Sepulture  to  their  followers;  nevertheless  that  nothing 
can  be  more  pious  than  the  writings  of  the  impious 
Calvin  on  this  subject;  that  Luther  is,  if  possible,  still 
more  so;  and  that  these  are  followed  by  Zuiaglius  and 
Peter  Martyr ;  so  that  the  sin  of  the  Heraties  in  violat. 
ing  the  remains  of  the  dead,  becomes  g^reatly  heightened 
by  its  being  so  plainly  contrary  to  knowledge.  He 
concludes  by  proving,  very  logically,  that  Heretics  cannot 
need  such  Funeral  ceremonies  ss  the  Romish  Chunk 
enjoins.  Lights  are  not  for  those  who  live  and  die  in 
darkness.  The  Cross  belongs  not  to  those  who  abas* 
don  it  by  renouncing  the  true  Religion^  of  which  it  is  the 
emblem.  Prayers  are  useless  for  those  who  have  not 
any  intercessor  with  God.  It  is  mockery  to  sing  hymns 
over  bodies  which  will  rise  only  to  weeping  and  gnash* 
ing  of  teeth  through  all  eternity ;  and  lastly,  those  may 
be  very  weH  content  to  be  Buried  like  bmtes,  who  ont 
vecu  en  betes,  vhlant  Umies  sories  loiat,  et  se  vemmfemni 
eomme  des  pourceaur  dans  Unites  sorks  dordufes. 

Muret,  however,  has  been  far  outdone  in  his  estimate 
of  the  Protestants  by  a  zealous  writer  who  preceded 
him  by  neariy  a  century.  Henry  de  Sponde,  Coifse^ler  De  Sposde 
el  Maitre  des  Requestes  du  Roy  en  Nawrre,  published, 
in  1598,  Les  Cwtatierea  SacrsM,  De  Sponde  was  a  con- 
vert from  Protestantism ;  accordingly  his  pen  is  deeply 
dipped  in  the  gall  of  apostacy,  and  his  object  is  to  show 
that  none  of  the  Refonned  ought  to  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  Funeral  Rites.  We  can  transcribe  only  a 
few  of  his  choicest  flowers  of  vituperation.  The  Protes- 
tants, he  tells  us,  are  vrais  monstres — mjdions  de  Chem, 
perfide  Jils  de  Noe — nouveaur  Palephates — tragiques 
Tkeoaines — Borborolaraxes — hups  ravissanis — iygres 
furieux — serpents  enpenimez — plus  detestabies  que  let 
Parens  ou  les  Turcs — singes  de  la  Chrestiemte — Criminds 
de  lete  majestS  divine — towjours  extcrables  devant  Dieu, 
tousjours  suyvis  de  malediction,  tonsfours  aecomptsignh 
du  Diable — crocodiles — stentors — hydres-^vfuserahln 
souris — impudents  geans — que  font  les  Margetfas  ei  7V«- 
pinambants  la  douceur  et  la  cottrtoysie  mane.  After 
this  Flonlegium  the  reader  will  probably  dispense  with 
any  abstract  of  De  Sponde's  argument. 

Busbequius,  who  wrote  his  heiien  LegaOonisTttreiem  Rites  afife 
about  the  middle  of  the  XVIth  century,  was  present  at  a  ^''^ 
Funeral  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Communion,  ^^^ 
In  the  Servian  town  Jagodna.  The  corpse  was  placed  in 
the  Church  with  the  face  uncovered;  bread,  meat,  and 
a  pitcher  of  wine  were  set  near  it.  The  widow  and 
daughter  stood  by  the  bier  in  their  best  clothes,  the  latter 
in  a  head-dress  adorned  with  peacock's  feathers ;  and 
the  last  offering  which  the  widow  made  to  her  departed 
husband  was  a  little  purple  cap,  such  as  is  worn  by  the 
unmarried  girls  of  good  condition.  A  mourning  chant, 
like  the  Irish  caoirum,  was  addressed  to  the  deceased. 
«'  What  had  they  done,  in  what  duty,  in  what  point  of 
obedience  had  they  failed,  that  he  should  leave  them? 
why  did  he  desert  them  thus  lonely  and  wretched  1^ 
The  Burial  ground  was  decorated  with  several  upright, 
carved,  wooden  figures  of  deer  and  fawns,  and  similar 
animals,  which  were  erected  by  the  fathers  and  hits- 
bands^  as  symbols  of  the  good  housewifory  of  their  mves 
and  daughters.  Large  bimches  of  hair  also  hung  from 
many  of  the  Tombs,  which  had  been  deposited  there  by 
the  women  as  asign  of  mourning.  {Ep,  i.  p.  IT.  Bd,  I06O.> 
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f  DRERAL     B.7«n^  ^v1m>  was  ConMd  at  Smyrna,  and  whose 
KITES,    aocount  of  77^  pretent  SiaU  of  the  Greek  and  Armmian 
\^^-sr^mf  Ckurdkee  refers  to  1078,  states  that  the  lamentations 
t]rciat.       nuMlB  on  the  death  of  any  one  of  the  first-named  per- 
suasion  aie  truly  harbaroas.    The  corpse,  after  the  eyes 
are  closed,  is  dressed  in  its  best  af^arel,  and  stretched 
on  the  floor,  with  one  taper  at  its  head,  and  another  at 
the  ieet.    Then  the  family  and  friends  enter  *'with 
their  hair  disheTelled»  ihetr  garments  loose  and  tom« 
pulUn^  their   locks  and  beating   their  breasts,   and 
scratching  their  faces  with  their  imh,faedanie$  unguu 
hue  era,  and  make  such  deep  sighs  and  sad  cries  as 
might  justly  incur  the  reprehension  of  the  Apostle,  who 
gave  them  that  reasonable  counsel  of  '  Mourn  not  like 
those  without  hope.' "    The  body,  with  a  crucifix  on  the 
breast,  attended  by  the  Priests  and  Deaccms,  praying 
and  censing,  is  then  carried  to  Burial.  The  wife  follows, 
displaying  the  utmost  extravagance  of  grief,  and  oflen 
women  (like  the  Roman  Pne/icai)  *'  who  are  perfect 
tragedShns,  are  hired  to  follow  the  corpse  of  the  dead, 
and  to  act,  in  behalf  of  the  rdations,  all  the  distracted 
motions  of  real  grief  and  confused  sorrow.    The  corpse 
being  placed  in  the  Church,  and  the  Office  for  the  dead 
being  ended,  the  friends  which  accompany  it  first  kiss 
the  emcifiz  on  the  breast,  and  then  the  mouth  and 
fi>rdiead  of  the  deceased,  and  afterwards  every  one  eats 
a  piece  of  bread,  and  drinks  a  glass  of  whie  in  the 
Church,  wishing  rest  to  the  Soul  departed,  and  consola- 
tion to  the  afflicted  relatives,  which  done,  they  attend 
them-home,  and  so  end  the  Ceremonies  of  Burial.'' 
Conottno*       After  eight  days  the  friends  pay  a  visit  of  condolence, 
ntiosfc        and  accompany  the  near  relations  to  Church,  where 
prayers  are  ofiered  for  the  quiet  and  rest  of  the  departed 
Soul ;  the  men  again  eat  and  drink,  and  the  women, 
either  by  themselves  or  by  proxy,  renew  their  lamenta- 
tions ;  *'  such  as  can  pay  others  to  act  this  part  of 
passion,  force  not  themsdves  with  that  violence,  but 
send  them  to  lament  and  mourn  over  the  Sepulchre,  for 
the  space  of  eight  days ;  the  third  day  after  which  they 
call  tA  rp^fttffM^  (rptripBpa)  on  which  prayers  are  said  for 
the  Soul  departeid :  in  Hke  manner,  at  the  end  of  nine 
days,  of  foity  days,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  year,  prayers  and  Masses  are  said  for 
the  repose  of  the  Soul,  whidi  bdng  ended,  those  then 
present  are  entertained  with  boiled  wheat  and  rice, 
wine  and  dryed  fruits,  and  this  is  called  ruavipya^  which 
is  a  custom  esteemed  by  the  Greeks  of  gpreat  antiquity, 
which  they  more  devoutly  solemnize  on  the  Friday  before 
their  entrance  mto  the  Lent  of  Advent,  Good  Friday, 
and  the  Friday  before  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  which  are 
special  days  observed  for  Commemoration  of  the  dead, 
as  well  such  as  died  of  violent  or  of  natural  death," 
(c  xiv.) 
ling.  Many  of  the  usages  practised  in  Russia,  says  Dr.' 

King,  who  published  his  account  in  1772,  as  they  are 
not  enjoined  by  the  Greek  Church,  must  be  regarded 
only  as  Civil  customs ;  and,  like  some  Rites  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  they  are  almost  transcripts  from 
Judaism  or  Paganism.  The  Church  enjoins  a  Priest 
to  cense  the  body  immediately  after  death,  and  to  say  a 
short  Service  over  it,  prescribed  in  their  Rubric.  With 
the  wealthy  this  Office  is  very  largely  extended;  and, 
after  the  body  has  been  put  in  the  coffin,  a  succession 
of  Priests  and  Clerks  attend  in  the  chamber  wherein  it 
lies,  and  read  day  and  night,  alternately,  the  Priests 
the  Gospel,  the  Clerks  the  Psalter,  till  the  interment. 
The   Russians  always  bury  in   the  tnoming.    Two 


Priests  head  the  procession,  one  with  a  taper,  the  other  funbral 
with  a  censer.  It  is  accompanied  with  Psalmody,  of  BITES, 
which  the  chief  part  of  the  Service  consists.  At  the  ^*y^^ 
dose,  the  Priests  and  mourners  take  their  farewell  of 
the  deceased  by  the  a^vcftf/M^r,  or  kiss ;  the  Priest  easts 
earth  crosswise  on  the  coffin,  and  pours  some  oil  from 
a  lamp  or  scatters  incense  upon  it.  The  third,  the  ninth 
and  the  fortieth  day  after  Burial  are  distingiushed  by 
Services ;  and  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  and  death  of 
the  deceased  are  kept  in  some  instances  through  the 
lapse  of  centuries.  For  the  choice  of  the  three  first- 
named  days  the  following  extravagant  reasons  are  as- 
signed by  the  Patriarch  Nicephorus ;  that  on  the  third 
day  the  countenance  is  wholly  changed,  so  that  the 
person  cannot  be  recognised ;  on  the  ninth  the  whole 
body,  with  the  exception  of  the  heart,  is  putrefied;  and 
that  on  the  fortieth  the  heart  also  is  corrupted.  We 
need  not  point  out  the  falsehood  of  these  positions^ 
and  the  infinite  nnmber  of  circumstances  which  nuist 
vary  the  process  of  dissolution  in  every  separate  case. 
Accordingly,  other  reasons,  equally  fiitile,  have  been 
sought  for,  and  the  Apo^Ucal  CaiuHtuiionM  have  been 
referred  to,  to  show  that  the  third  day  commemorates 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ;  that  on  the  ninth  they  pray 
(we  know  not  why  on  that  day  more  than  on  any  other,) 
Uiat  the  deceased  may  be  joined  to  the  choir  of  Angels ; 
and  that  the  fortieth  is  observed  in  imitation  of  the 
forty  days  of  Mourning  kept  by  the  Jews  for  Abraham. 
Thei^ogians  who  argue  thus  must  be  hard  pushed: 
they  might,  with  much  less  trouble,  if  it  were  equally 
convenient  to  their  purpose,  travel  upward  to  the  true 
source,  the  Heathen  PareniaHa,  The  Order  for  the 
Burial  of  the  Dead  varies  a  little  for  the  different 
grades  of  Priesthood.  There  is  also  some  difierenoe 
between  those  used  for  a  secular,  a  layman,  a  woman,  or 
a  child ;  and  some  minor  dianges  occur  when  it  is  used 
in  the  great  Fast  before  Easter.  The  Service  for  a 
Layman,  which  is  of  very  unreasonable  length,  will  be 
found  in  King's  RUea  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  jRiusna,  (341.)  fit)m  which  we  borrow  the 
sbove  particulars.  All  Orders  of  the  Greek  Church 
below  a  Bishop  are  permitted  lo  marry.  When  a 
PapoM  dies  in  Pera,  if  his  wife  will  vow  a  perpetual 
widowhood,  he  is  borne  to  the  grave  sitting  upright,  as 
a  mark  of  distinction.  Dallaway  (CoTutajUinopU,  879) 
mentions  that  a  Papas,  whose  beautiful  young  wife  had 
declined  to  make  this  renunciation,  came  unexpectedly 
to  life  while  on  the  way  to  Interment.  He  greeted  his 
unwidowed  bride  with  a  severe  beating. 

Rycaut  says  little  of  the  Armenians,  except  that  they  ArmeniftDt 
anoint  the  body  of  a  Priest  with  consecrated  oil,  and 
simply  wash  that  of  a  Layman.  Also  that  Easter 
Monday  is  a  day  of  annual  Commemoration ;  in  which, 
after  barbarous  bowlings  and  screeches,  a  scene  of 
dissolute  festivity  succeeds.  Picart  states,  from  Cor- 
neille  le  Brun,  that  on  the  26th  of  August  (Holy  Cross) 
the  Armenian  women  of  Julfa  assemble  some  hours 
before  dawn  in  the  Christian  Burial  ground,  bearing 
with  them  wood,  charcoal,  tapers,  and  incense.  With 
these  they  Hg^t  up  and  perfume  the  Tombs  of  their  re* 
latives  and  (Hends,  throwing  themselves  upon  them  with 
loud  cries  and  lamentations.  The  men,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  Priests  hired  to  ofler  prayers,  remain 
at  home  during  this  solemnity.  Heart  has  given  a 
very  striking  engraving  of  this  Commemoration  of  the 
Dead.  {Cer.  Rd.  iii.  £32.)  See  also  Dallaway^s  Con- 
Haniinopk,  «87. 
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FUNERAL  Among  our  own  Oerman  and  Scandinavian  ancestors 
RUES,  the  several  periods  of  their  History  were  named  after  the 
several  rites  of' Sepulture  employed  in  them.  To  the 
Bumc  Ottd^  or  Age  of  Burning,  succeeded  the  Hangs 
CX/d,  or  Age  of  Hillocks ;  and  Interment  without  Burning 
had  most  probably  been  generally  adopted  by  the  Danes 
and  Saxons  before  the  arrival  of  either  in  England. 
Dr.  Borlase  {ObiervatixyM  on  the  Antiquities  of  €om^ 
foaXf)  has  noticed  a  Barrow  raised  to  the  memory  of  a 
Danish  Chieftain,  Hubba,  as  early  as  a.  d.  878 ;  the 
spot,  which  lies  on  the  seashore  near  Appledore  in 
-Devonshire,  although  the  mound  has  been  levelled  by 
the  tide,  is  still  known  as  fFhibbtestow,  a  corruption  of 
Huhbadow^  or  the  Place  of  Hubba.  The  Anglo-Saxons, 
«ven  when  they  Buried  in  Churches,  laid  their  bodies 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  covered  them  with 
earth  and  stone ;  so  that  in  many  instances  the  holy 
edifices  were  abandoned  as  unfit  for  the  celebration  of 
Divine  Service.  ( Wilkins,  Con.  i.  268.)  The  Funeral 
Peasts,  which  continued  from  the  day  of  decease  till 
that  of  Interment,  were  conducted  with  the  most  profuse 
expense,  and  the  most  rude  and  boisterous  revelry ;  so 
that  in  many  instances  the  whole  wealth  of  the  family 
was  exhausted  in  supporting  this  uncivilized  and  mis- 
placed festivity.  (Johnson's  Canon^  a.  d.  957.  c.  9.) 
Strutt,  in  his  Horda^  (i.  67.)  and  Turner  in  his  History 
of,  the  Anglo-Siupons,  (viii.  15.)  have  each  collected  a 
few  particulars  which  are  in  some  respects  contradictory 
respecting  these  sepulchral  rites.  The  common  coffins 
were  of  wood,  the  more  costly  of  stone.  The  bodies 
were  washed  and  buried  in  linen,  and  those  of  Priests 
in  their  vestments.  From  Strutt's  account  he  probably 
refers  to  an  earlier  period  than  Turner;  for,  neither  in 
bis  text  nor  in  the  illustrative  engraving,  do  we  perceive 
any  thing  of  a  coflKn.  The  lamentations  were  loud  and 
unmeasured,  and  the  Interment,  sometimes,  was  very 
speedy.  A  short  and  not  very  precise  account  of  the 
Funeral  of  Archbishop  Wlfired,  in  the  Vlllth  century, 
is  given  by  Turner,  and  also  by  Henry  (ii.)  from 
Eddius ;  it  is  not  of  sufficient  interest  for  transcription. 
Matthew  Paris,  in  his  Vitas  23  S.  Alhani  Abbatunh 
under  that  of  Johannes  vigesimus  tertius^  has  left  an 
account  of  the  Burial  of  his  predecessor  William,  (a.  d. 
1235,)  which  may  be  accepted  as  the  general  form  of 
An  Abbot's  Funeral  in  the  Xlllth  century.  The  body 
was  stripped,  washed,  and  shaved :  it  was  then  care- 
fully embowelled,  the  Sa.crist  performing  the  operation 
in  the  presence  only  of  a  few  aged  and  discreet  brethren. 
The  bowels  were  buried  in  the  Cemetery  not  far  from 
St.  Stephen's  Altar,  with  Thanksgiving  and  Psalmody, 
and  a  marble  monument  was  erected  over  them.  The 
KotXJa  was  then  washed  with  vihegar,  sprinkled  with 
salt,  and  sewed  up  again,  so  that  the  body  kept  with- 
out ofience  for  three  days ;  and,  in  justice  to  the  pro- 
verbial sleekness  and  rosiness  of  the  monastic  life,  it 
should  be  added,  eratjam  adeo  mundum  et  lave  ipsum 
corpus,  et  fades  rubicunda  (non  sine  tnuUorum  admi- 
ratione)  et  inexhaustc^  ut  muUis  videretur  jucundum  et 
optabiie  illud  corpus  oontrectare,  et  tanquam  sanctum 
humeris  supportare.  The  Monks  meanwhile  wrung 
their  hands,  wept,  lamented,  and  kissed  the  face  with 
wonderful  love  and  devotion,  till  the  corpse  was  borne 
from  the  chamber  in  which  it  expired  into  the  Infirmary, 
and  there  clad  in  its  robes.  On  the  head  was  placed  a 
mitre,  gloves  and  a  ring  on  the  hands,  under  the  right  arm 
bis  stair,  the  hands  wore  crossed,  and  sandals  were  fitted 
on  the  feet.    Then  the  coffin,  being  laid  on  a  bier,  was 
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placed  before  the  door  of  the  Infirmary,  where  the  usual  PUNERal 
prelfminarv  Services  were  performed.  Hence  it  was  car-  BITES, 
ried  into  the  Church,  all  the  brethren  chanting  as  they  ^— ^^^ 
followed.  Then,  on  one  of  the  stone  steps  of  the  high 
altar,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  Convent  and  other  spec- 
tators, the  Abbot's  Seal  was  broken  and  defticed  with  ai 
hammer.  Psalms  were  smig  day  and  night,  a  Mass 
was  daily  performed,  innumerable  wax  tapers  were 
bnmed,  every  one  who  chose  was  admitted  to  see  the 
body ;  and  amid  general  sorrow  for  the  great  privation, 
and  general  joy  and  wonder  at  the  freshness  of  the 
body,  which  was  accepted  as  a  clear  proof  of  the  beati- 
tude of  the  Spirit,  alms  were  lavishly  distributed.  The 
Abbot  of  Waltham,  who  was  summoned  for  the  pur* 
pose,  committed  the  corpse  to  the  grave.  All  fitthig 
Services  were  performed  for  it ;  an  Inceptum  annwde^ 
a  Conradium  (corredium,  a  feast,)  eotidtanum  per 
annum,  ut  moris  est  proAbbatibtts  dejunctis,  and,  besides 
these,  an  Anniversary. 

Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  died  in 
858,  eleventh  in  succession  from  Augustin,  was  the 
first  Prelate  v/ho  was  Buried  in  England  within  the 
walls  of  his  own  Cathedral.  All  his  predecessors  in 
the  same  See,  and  eight  Kings  of  Kent  fVom  £thelbert, 
repose  in  St.  Austin  without  the  city.  (Hen.  Hunting, 
fol.  325 ;  Oervasius  Dorobomensis  de  comb,  et.  rep^ 
EccL  Cant  apud  X  Script) 

'  After  the  Norman  Conquest  we  meet  vnth  frequent  Englidi 
and  copious  details  of  our  Royal  Funerals.  Henry  I.  IU>7tl 
died  at  St.  Denys.  The  body  was  conveyed  to  Roane,  ^'*"**f 
"Where,"  says  Speed,  (ix.  4.)  on  the  authority  of  "•^'• 
Matthew  Paris  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  "  his  bowels, 
eyes,  and  braines  were  taken  out  and  buried ;  the  body 
also  sliced  and  powdred  with  much  salt,  was  wrapped 
in  a  bull's  hide,  to  avoide  the  stinch,  being  so  intole- 
rable (a  point  fitting  for  such  gpreat  Princes  to  thinke 
on,  and  in  their  great  glory  and  pleasure  to  remember 
their  fi^ile  and  humane  conditione)  that  the  physician 
who  tooke  out  his  braines  was  poysoned  therewith,  and 
presently  died.  Whereupon  some  observed  that  other 
Kings  killed  men  in  their  life,  but  hee  also  after  hee  was 
dead ;  thence  was  his  corps  carried  into  England,  and 
honourably  buried,  upon  the  day  of  Christ's  Nativitie,  at 
Reading  in  Barkshire,  in  the  Abbey  that  himselfe  had 
there  founded  and  endowed  with  large  possessions." 
The  passage  to  which  Speed  refera  in  Matthew  Paris 
is  so  much  more  vigorous  and  striking  than  the  words 
in  which  he  has  represented  it,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  the  citation :  Medicus  iik,  qui  magno  preiio  con- 
ductus  et  caput  eQUs  securi  diffidaret,  ut  cerebrum  extra- 
hereto  nimio  jam  faetore  corruptum,  quamvis  Uniheand' 
nibus  multis  involutum  esset  caput  efus,  cawsd  iamen 
f ceteris  exiinctus  est,  pretio  sibi  pacta  malS  gavixuM. 
Hie  auiem  vltimus  fait  ex  multis  quos  Bex  Henrieus 
occidit  Inde  quoque  corpus  Regium  deportatum  est 
apud  Cadomum,  ubi  Pater  efus  requiesciL  Cum  auian 
esset  in  Ecdesid  positum  ante  Patris  Tumbam,  ecepit 
continuo  humor  niger  et  korribilis  coria  tauri  penetrare^ 
qui  in  vasis  sub  feretro  H  ministris  susceptus  magnum 
iniuentibus  inculcavit  horrorem.  Such  a  proof  of  the 
worse  than  nothingness  of  mortality  might  have  pre- 
vented any  further  display  of  idle  and  offensive  pride ; 
but,  as  if  this  was  not  enough,  the  Pomp  was  continued. 
Tandem  cadaver  Regium,  in  Angliam  alUUum^  in  diebus 
Natalitiis,  apud  Radingum^  in  Eoclesi&  quam  ipsefitn^ 
daverat  regaUter  est  sepuUum,  prasentibus  Arehiepit* 
copis  et  Magnalibus  Regni,  (sub.  ann,  1135.) 
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FUNERAL      John  was  btuied  in  a  cowl*  upon  which  Holmshed 
KITES,    observes,  **  For  the  manner  was  at  that  time  in  such 
^— v"^^  sort  to  burfe  their  Nobles  and  great  men,  who  were  in- 
Jobn*     duced  bj  the  imaginations  of  Moonks  and  fond  fansies 
€^  Fr^rs  to  bel«Seve  that  the  said  cowle  was  an  amulet 
or  defensitive  to  their  soules  from  Hell  and  Hellish 
hags ;   how  or  in  wbat  sort  soever  they  died,  either  in 
sorrow  and  repentance  for  sinne,'or  in  blasphemous 
outrage,   impatiencie,  or  desperation.    This  Ibrme  of 
Funerals  was  frequented  in  Wales  having  beene  first 
brewed  and  broched  in  England,  from  whence  (if  we 
may  give  credit  to  our  late  Chronographers)  as  from  a 
poisoned  spring  it  spred  it  selfe  into  Wales.'* 
Hfuy  v.       From  Speed  (iz.  1 6.)  we  obtain  the  following  account 
of  the  Funeral  of  Henry  V.,  which  evidently  was  cele- 
brated with  great  magni6cenoe.     **  His  bowels  were 
interred  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mauro  de  Fosses,  and  his 
embalmed  corps  was  closed  in  lead,  and,  attended  upon 
by  the  Lords  of  England,  France,  Normandy,  and 
Picardy,  was  brought  unto  Paris,  (where  in  the  Church 
of  our  Lady  solemn  exequies  were  performed,)  and 
thence  to  Roane,  where  it  rested  till  all  things  were 
ready  to  set  forward  to  England  ;  though  the  cities  of 
Paris  and  Roane  strove  and  offered  great  summes  of 
gold  to  have  Henry's  Royall  remains  enterred  amongst 
them.     His  picture  artificially  was  moulded  of  bo^ed 
hides,  and    countenance    painted   according  to   life. 
Upon  whose  head  an  Iroperiall  diadem  of  gold  and 
precious  stones  was  set,  the  body  cloathed  with   a 
purple  roabe,  furred  with  ermine.     In  his  right  hand  it 
held  a  scepter  Royall,  and  in  the  lefl  a  ball  of  gold ; 
in  which  manner  it  was  carried  in  a  chariot  of  state, 
•covered  with  red  velvet,  embroidered  vrith  gold,  and 
over  it  a  rich  canopy  borne  by  men  of  great  place. 
Thus  accompanied  by  James  King  of  Scotland,  many 
Princes,  Lords,  and  Knights  of  England  and  France, 
he  was  convaied  from  Roane  to  Abbevile,  to  Hesdin, 
to  Menstruill,  Bologne,  and  Callis;  the  chariot  all  the 
way  compaswd  with  men  all  about  in  white  garments, 
bearing  burning  torches  in  their  hands  ;    next  unto 
whom  followed  his  household  servants  th  in  blacky, 
and  after  them  the  Princes,  Lords,  and  Estates  in 
vestures  of  mourning  adorned;  then  two  miles  distant 
from  the  corps  followed  the  still  lamenting  Queene, 
attended  with    Princely  mourners,  her    tender    and 
pierced  heart  more  inly  mourning,  then  her  outward 
sad  weeds  could  in  any  sort  expresse." 

**  And  thus,  by  sea  and  land,  the  dead  King  was  brought 
unto  London,  where  through  the  streets  the  chariot 
was  drawne  with  foure  horses,  whose  caparisons  were 
richly  embroidered  and  embossed  with  the  Royid 
armes.  The  first  vrith  England's  armes  alone,  the 
second  with  the  armes  of  France  and  England  in  a 
field  quartered,  the  third  bare  the  armes  of  France 
alone»  and  the  fourth  three  crowns  Or  in  a  field  azure, 
the  ancient  armes  of  King  Arthur,  now  well  beseeming 
him  who  had  victoriously  united  three  Kingdoms  in  one. 
The  Body,  with  all  pompous  celebrity,  was  interred  in 
the  Church  in  Westminster,  (for  so  Henry  had  by  his 
last  Will  commanded,)  next  beneath  King  Edward 
the  Confessor ;  upon  whose  Tombe  Queene  Katherine 
caused  a  Royadl  picture  to  be  laid,  covered  all  over  with 
silver  plate  gilt,  but  the  head  thereof  altogether  of 
massy  stiver.  All  which  at  that  Abbey's  suppression 
(when  the  battering  hammers  of  destruction  dul  sound 
almost  in  every  Church)  were  sacrilegiously  broken  o^ 
and  by  purloyning,  transferred  to  far  prophaner  uses, 
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where  at  this  day,  the  headlesse  monument  (worthy  to  FUNERAL 
be  restored  by  some  more  Princely  and  sacred  hand)  ^  MTES. 
is  to  be  seen."  ^^•^v^*^ 

In  the  Arch^Bologia^  u  348,  from  a  MS.  relative  to  Edwud  IV. 
the  Burial  of  Edward  IV.  we  obtain  the  following  cere* 
monial :  "  What  shall  be  don  on  the  demyse  of  a  King 
annoynted.  When  that  a  King  annoynted  is  decessed, 
all'  his  body  is  sp'ged,  it  must  be  washed  and 
clensed  by  a  Bishop'  for  his  holy  annoyntemS  than 
the  body  must  be  bamed,  wrapped  in  laun,  or  reynez  yf 
it  may  be  gotyn,  than  hozyn  cherte,  and  a  perer  of 
shone  of  rede  lether,  and  do  on  his  surcote  of  cloth, 
his  cap  of  estate  ou  his  bed,  and  then  ley  hym  on  a 
fair  borde  cov'ed  with  cloth  of  gold,  his  on  hande  on 
his  bely,  and  a  sepV  in  the  toder  hande,  and  oon  his 
face  a  kerchief,  and  so  shewed  to  his  noblez  by  the 
space  of  II  dayez  and  more^  yef  the  weder  will  it  sufire. 
And  when  he  may  not  godely  longer  endur,  take  hym 
away  and  bowel  hym,  and  then  clones  bame  hym, 
wrappe  hym  in  raynez  wele  trameled  in  cords  of  silke> 
than  in  tarseryn  trammelled^  and  than  in  velvet,  and 
so  in  clothe  of  gold  well  trammelled,  and  than  led  hym 
and  cofre  hym,  and  in  his  leed  w*  hym  a  plate  of  bis 
stile,  name,  and  the  date  of  our  Lord  gravyu,  and  yef  ye 
cary  hym,  make  an  ymage  like  hym  cloUied  in  a  sur- 
cote w^  a  mantell  of  estate,  the  laces  goodly  lying  on 
his  bely,  his  sept'r  in  his  hande,  and  a  crown  on  his 
bed,  and  so  cary  hym  in  a  chare  open  w^  lightes  and 
banersj  accompanyed  with  lordes  and  estates  as  the 
eounseill  can  best  div'se,  having  the  hors  of  that  chare 
trapped  with  devyse  trappers  or  elles  with  blake  trap- 
pers of  blake  with  scochons  richly  betyn,  and  his  officers 
of  armes  aboute  hym  in  his  cotes  of  armez,  and  then  a 
lorde  or  a  knyght  w^  a  courser  trapped  of  his  armez, 
his  hemeysz  upon  hym,  his  salet  (helmet)  or  basenet 
on  his  bed  crowned,  a  shylde  and  a  spere  till  he  come 
to  the  place  of  his  entr'ing.  And  at  the  masse  the 
same  to  be  offired  by  noble  dues." 

Whether  to  avoid  any  suspicion  of  foul  play  in  this 
particular  instance,  or  whether  such  was  the  general 
custom,  we  have  no  means  of  discovering,  but  the 
body  of  the  King  appears  to  have  been  subjected  to  a 
▼ery'unseemly  exposure.  *'  First  the  corps'  was  leyde 
upon  a  borde  all  naked  save  he  was  cov'ed  fi-om  the 
navell  to  the  knees,  and  so  lay  openly  x  or  xii  hourez, 
that  all  the  Lordes  both  spirituell  and  temp'ell  then 
beying  in  London,  or  nere  theraboutes,  and  the  meyer 
of  London  w^  his  bredre  sawe  hym  so  lying.'' 

Similar  Formularies  may  be  found  in  the  jiniiqtui'  PomnUry 
rian  Repertory  (i.  30S.  10.  14)  printed  from  a  MS.  JJ»<^« 
Book  of  Ceremonies  and  Services  at  Court  in  the  reign     •"^ 
of  Henry  VII.  once  in  the  possession  of  Peter  Le  Neve» 
Norroy  King  at  Arms.     The  first  form  is  "  As  fibr  the 
Beryinge  of  a  Prince  right  nere  of  the  Blod  Rialle.*' 
The  coffin  b  to  be  cx>vered  with  white  damask  with  a 
cross  of  red  velvet,  and  an  "  ymage  as  lik  the  person 
as  eny  man  can  devis"  is  to  be  placed  upon  it.     The 
Herse  is  to  be  accompanied  with  12  or  21  or  24  torches, 
"  and  a  cart  goinge  with  torches,  that  when  ani   is 
wastid  to  take  another."   At  the  towns  in  which  it  rests 
in  its  progress  Lords  are  to  bear  the  image  into  the 
Church,  and  Lords  "  that  is  to  say  erles  and  barons'* 
are  to  go  about  the  corpse.     It  is  to  be  watched  every 
night,  with  12  knights  and  esquires  at  the  least.    At 
the  lying  in  state  *'  if  he  be  a  great  duke  xlviii  torches 
b  litelle  enough,  born  with  pour  men  clad  in  blacke."     ^ 
The  preparations  for  a  ELing^s  Burial  are  given  in 
3n 
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FUNERAL  Latin,  and  difler  but  little  from  those  which  we  hare 
RITES,  already  cited.  Subsequently,  there  is  one  particular  di- 
rection for  the  hearse,  which  we  have  not  seen  elsewhere, 
•*  Item,  above  the  cors  and  under  the  hers  there  must 
be  a  magister  with  a  figure  of  our  Lord  sittings  in  his 
juggement,  with  valance  there  about  ;*'  and  then  fol- 
lows also  a  note  on  the  Burial  of  Henry  V.  "  As  ffor 
the  TrapcTS.  Item  in  conveyinge  over  of  King  Henry 
the  Vth  out  of  France  into  England,  his  coursers  were 
trappid  with  trappers  of  party  coloures :  one  sid  was 
blewe  velvet  embroidered  with  antelopes  drawenge  iij 
juillis :  the  toyther  sid  was  grene  velwet  embrowdered 
with  antelopes  sittinge  on  stires  with  long  floures 
ispringinge  betwene  the  homes :  the  trapers  aftur  by 
the  comandement  of  Kinge  Henry  the  Vlth  were  sent 
to  the  Vestry  of  Westminster ;  and  of  every  coloure 
was  mad  a  cope,  a  chesabille,  and  ij  tenacles,  and  the 
gefereys  of  one  coknire  was  of  the  dothe  of  oyther 
coloure.*' 

M.  Jorevin  de  Rocheford,  who  visited  England  about 
1€70,  gives  the  following  description  of  a  Funeral  at 
which  he  was  present  at  Schrosbery,  (Shrewsbury.) 
*'  I  met  with  nothing  more  pleasing  to  me  than  the 
Funeral  ceremonies  at  the  interment  of  a  my  Lord 
which  mine  host  procured  me  the  sight  of.  The  rela- 
tions and  friends  being  assembled  in  the  house  of  the 
tlefnnct,  the  Minister  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the 
chamber,  where,  before  the  company,  he  made  a  Fune- 
ral tnration,  representing  the  great  actions  of  the  de- 
ceased, his  virtues,  his  qualities,  his  titles  of  Nobility, 
luid  those  of  the  whole  fkmily ;  so  that  nothing  more 
could  be  said  towards  consoling  every  one  of  the 
company  for  the  great  loss  they  had  sustained  in  this 
man,  and  principally  the  relations  who  were  seated 
round  the  dead  body ;  and  whom  be  assured  that  he  was 
gone  to  heaven,  the  seat  of  all  sorts  of  happiness, 
whereas  the  world  that  he  had  just  left  was  replete  with 
misery.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  during  this  oration 
there  stood  upon  the  coffin  a  large  pot  of  wine,  out  of 
which  every  one  drank  to  the  healdi  of  the  deceased, 
hoping  that  he  might  surmount  tfte  difficulties  be  had 
to  encounter  in  his  road  to  Paracfise,  where,  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  he  was  about  to  enter ;  on  which  mercy 
they  founded  all  their  hope,  without  considering  their 
evil  life,  their  wicked  religion,  and  that  God  is  just. 
This  being  finii^ed,  six  men  took  up  the  corpse  and 
carried  it  on  their  shoulders  to  the  Church ;  it  was 
covered  with  a  large  cloth,  which  the  four  nearest  rela- 
tions held  each  by  a  comer  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  carried  a  bough.  The  other  relatives  and  friends 
had  in  one  hand  a  flambeau,  and  in  the  other  a  bough, 
marching  thus  through  the  street,  without  singing  or 
saying  any  prayer  tiH  they  came  to  the  Church,  where 
having  placed  the  body  on  trestles,  and  taken  off  the 
cloth  from  the  coffin  (which  is  ordinarily  made  of  fine 
walnut-tree  handsomely  worked  and  ornamented  with 
iron  bandage  chased  in  the  manner  of  a  buffet)  the 
'Minister  then  ascended  his  pulpit,  and  every  one  being 
seated  round  the  coffin  whfch  is  placed  in  a  kind  of 
parade  m  the  middle  of  the  Church,  he  read  a  portion 
ctf  Hioly  Scripture  concemmg  the  R«urrection  of  the 
dead,  and  afterwards  sung  some  Psalms  to  which  all  the 
company  answered.  After  this  he  descended,  having 
Ills  bough  in  bis  band  like  the  rest  of  the  congre- 
gation ;  this  be  threw  on  the  dead  body  when  it  was 
p«t  into  the  grave,  as  did  all  the  relations,  extinguish- 
ifig  their  flambeaux  in  the  earth  with  whidi  the  corpse 


was  to  be  covered.     This  finished,  every  one  retired  PUKERii 
to  his  home  without  farther  ceremony."    The  enter-    RITES, 
taining  account  given  of  our  English  habite  by  this  ^^^-^v^ 
French  Traveller,  is  translated  in  the  IVth  Volume  of 
the  Antdquarian  Repertory.    The  bough  carried  bytiie 
Mourners  was  Rosemary,  for  the  use  of  which  Brand 
(ii.  160)  has  given  numerous  authorities.   One  of  them 
is  to  be  found  in  Ho  arth's  representation  of  the  I^inend 
in  his  HarloVa  Progret&,     Even  now  in  the  Northern 
Counties,  each  of  tlie  mourners  take  a  sprig  of  box-wood 
fix>m  a  basin  near  the  door  of  the  House,  and  casts  it 
on  the  Coffin.    (Wordsworth,  Lyriaxl  BaUads,  ii.  147.) 

Brand  has  collected  very  largely  on  the  Popular  Origin  of 
English  Customs  relative  to  the  Dead  (ii.  139.)  He  Vi^U  W 
begins  with  the  watching,  or  Lake  Wake.  (A.  S.  /hc,  a  ^^«  ^^*^- 
corpse,  and  fVteoce,  a  Watching.)  Before  we  fall  into 
his  track  we  shall  extract  from  tiie  Chronicle  cC  John 
Bromton  a  romantic  origin  for  this,  which  appears  to 
be  a  very  obvious  and  natural,  and  certainly  is  a  veiy 
general  custom.  He  is  speaking  of  Richard,  the  grantC- 
son  of  RoUo  first  Duke  of  Normandy.  Jrfe  Dtfjr  Ri 
carduB  dictus  est  Ricardus  sine  timore,  cuiftnUta  tnirmtda 
coniigerunt.  Consitevit  namque  in  gn&libet  Eoeiend 
ubi  trannret  crare,  ei  ealiim  preces  deforii  fimdere  ei 
ei  adUus  non  paterd  ;  unde  nocte  qt&dam  Eodmam 
eolus  iniroM,  funui  in  feretro  reperit;  ciroipcaemum, 
dum  orartU  mper  ledtnTnan  poauit;  «€  ecce  defimduM^ 
cum  magno  etrepiiUj  ante  hostimn  Endenee,  braekas 
extentfSf  dnd  ee  oppondi ;  quern  dnx  in  duae  partm 
gladio  secuit ;  et  post  regreemm,  reminiscem  quod  ciro- 
iecaa  8U€U  dimiserat,  regregms  eae  meporiavU;  ejmde 
etatuit  per  totam  terram  circa  fanera  vigUiae  ceidpran. 
{Hist.  Anglic,  Script  x.  fol.  aS6.  Ed.  1652.) 

Pennant  has  described  the  Wake  as  celehraited  in  the  Scotd 
Scotch  Highlands ;  a  Piper  is  in  attendance,  and  though  ^^'^^ 
the  nearest  relation  opens  a  melancholy  Ball  with  loud 
tokens  of  sorrow,  the  dancing  is  continued  al!  nigfit  by 
others  with  little  regard  to  the  solemnity  of  tlie  oeca- 
eion  which  has  drawn  them  together.  (Ibar  in  Scot- 
land,  17«9,  p.  112.)  In  North  Wales  the  JfF^  n^is  Webb. 
kept  with  greater  decency.  The  friends  bring  a  pic-nic 
supper,  and  especially  candles,  and  pass  the  night  bdbre 
the  Funeral  in  singing  Psalms  and  reading  portions  of 
Scripture.  In  Ireland,  and  among  Irish  settlers  in  Irish. 
other  Countries,  the  Wake  of  the  lower  dasses  is  a 
scene  of  the  'grossest  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 
See  Sir  H.  Piers's  Description  of  ¥Fe&tmeaih,  16«2, 
in  Vallancey's  CoUectanea,  i.  124.  In  later  daiys  it  is 
well  described  by  Miss  Edgeworth  in  the  Glossary  to 
Ceutle  Radtrent.  HoHnshed  has  alluded  very  poiatediy 
to  the  vociferous  grief  employed  on  these  oecaaaoBS. 
••  They  follow  the  deceased  corpse  to  the  grave  with 
howles  and  barbarous  outcries,  pitiftd  in  «ppcu'aiiee, 
whereof  grew,  as  I  suppose,  the  proveriw  io  weepe 
Iri^y  iDescription  of  Irekmd,  8.)  The  XJimkUion  is 
described  at  large  in  the  IVth  Volume  ef  Uie  Tranm 
netions  of  the  Roytd  Irish  Acudtmy  ;  and  Dr.  Clarite 
met  a  remaricable  parallel  to  it  during  Ws  stay  atCrrand 
Cairo.  (TVowfo,  part  ii.  sec.  «.  ch.  ni.)  Tbeen^om  is 
so  natural,  that  it  has  prevuled  almost  uMversaUy. 
Among  other  Travellers,  Hobbouse  has  recewied  tiie 
**  Why  did  you  die?  WhydidyoudtePof  the  Alhawiw,^* 
(522 ;)  and  Sah,  the  "  Why  did  you  leave  m?  had  yam 
not  bouses  and  lands,  had  you  not  a  Wife  HmA  loved 
you?"  of  the  Abyssmians.  <42«.)  The  Wafce  is  still 
partially  observed  in  some  of  the  Nwlhem  Eagtish 
Comities.  It  ismentioned  by  Wakinm  in  his  Detcr^tMm  IiU  of  Sb 
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jnHVMA^iktTdt  f^UoM,  and  it israkained  in  Sw«lflii  under  On 


JUTBS. 


Anib. 


WiMu^fh  v>ak^  to  ivBtdi,  i^a.  a  oottags. 

In  some  parts  of  Northumberiand»  a  peifter  pUtei 
containing  a  little  salt,  is  Mt  upon  the  boaj«  tometimef 
alao  a  caudle.  Salt  and  earth  in  a  wooden  platter  are 
80  used  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  wl^ther  for 
mystical  or  physical  reasons,  or  for  both,  is  a  waiter  of 
dispote ;  probably  for  both.  The  Egyptians  and  the 
Druids  have  been  cited  as  authorities.  Burial  Feastsb 
or  Arvals  (Br.  arrddeUp^  to  avouch)  are  still  given  in 
the  North  of  E^ghind  on  the  day  of  Interment.  In 
remote  districts  where  attendants  are  collected,  in  some 
instances  from  distant  spots,  to  pay  the  last  offices  of 
friendship,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  person  to  whom 
they  do  honour  should  be  their  host.  The  custom  origi* 
nally,  as  the  name  declares,  was  instituted  in  order  that 
the  Heir,  hy  a  public  exhibition  of  the  corpse,  might 
avouch  that  his  hands  were  clean  as  to  the  deceased. 
The  expenses  of  these  entertainments  used  to  be  most 
extravagant,  especially  in  Scotland ;  and  in  an  account 
given  to  the  Society  of  Antiquarians  in  I72d,  it  was 
stated  as  by  no  means  uncommon  to  slaughter  100  black 
cattle  and  200  or  300  sheep^  on  the  Burial  of  a  Highland 
Laird.  While  we  write,  the  Newspapers  announce  that 
at  the  Funeral  of  Mac  Mhic  Allister,  Glengarry,  Chief 
of  (he  Macdonnels,  just  celebrated  (Feb.  1,  1828,)  at 
Kiltianan,  150  gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  1500 
other  attendants  were  plentifolly  regaled  with  bread  and 
cheese,  and  whisky. 
Sio-ettcn.  Aubrey,  in  a  MS.  now  in  the  British  Museum  (XAttds, 
296.  f.  116,)  notices  a  custom  which  he  declares  was 
vned  in  his  own  day  (1686)  in  North  Wales,  and  not 
long  before  it  in  Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  and  other 
n^jacent  Counties.  "  In  the  County  of  Hereford  was 
an  old  Custome  at  Funeralls  to  hire  poor  People  who 
were  to  take  upon  them  the  sinoes  of  the  Party  deceased. 
One  of  them,  he  was  a  long,  leane,  ugly,  lamentable, 
poor  raskal"  (and  who  can  wonder  thereat?)  '*!  r^ 
member  lived  in  a  cottage  on  Rosse  high*way.  The 
manner  was  that  when  the  Corpse  was  brought  out 
of  the  house,  and  layd  on  the  Biere,  a  loefi»  of  breade 
was  brought  out  and  delivered  to  the  Sinne*Eakr  over 
the  Corpse,  as  also  amaxer  bowl  of  maple  full  of  beer,'' 
(in  Waks  milk  was  substituted,)  ^  which  he  was  to 
drink  iq>,  and  sixpence  in  money :  in  consideration 
whereof  he  took  upon  him,  iptofaoto^  ell  the  einnes  of 
the  defunct,  and  freed  him  or  her  from  walking  after 
Ihey  were  dead*'' 

Sermons  at  Funersls  eocoeeded  the  Orations  of  the 
Primitive  Cheistaaos  over  the  bier,  and  a  fee  was  either 
left  or  given  to  the  Minister  in  eetam  for  ihem«  The 
casiom  was  never  reoognised  hjf  the  Angiican  Church, 
and  has  very  wisely  hein  allowed  to  hwome  obsolete* 
On  occasions  of  Public  Movsming  or  the  death  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Parish,  or  on  some  e^aally  striking 
avent»  the  dwooucse  >of  the  ietiowiog  Sunday  is  stttl 
aometiraes  dimeted^  with  advaiKi^^  to  the  tapk  which 
has  strcogly  engrossed  atlentioa;  but  Fnneml  Ser- 
mons ^  «in^  we  trust;  mtt  not  likely  to  be  revived. 
No  other  species  of  eompositioa  etfn  lu>pe  to  rival  theas 
in  £dse  and  fulsome  adybtion,  and  in  desecration  of 
that  oratory  which  o«^tio  be  ikdicatod  aokiy  to  the 
exposition  of  Seriptuial  Tnith. 

The  most  attecbed  friends  need  to  bear  the  Coiin  by 
turns;  they  now  sqpport  the  PalL  Pennant  says  die 
old  custom  is  still  retained  in  North  Wales.  The 
Minieter,  he  adds,  thiow^B  the  fiivt  spaddiil  of  emih  into 
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the  grave.  This  was  a  practice  whereat*  as  Pioari  (Uf. 
100)  informs  us,  the  Puritans  were  always  grievously 
scandalised,  holding  it  to  be  much  below  the  dignity 
of  the  Sacerdotal  Ofiice;  in  England  it  i^  now  eom- 
mitted  to  the  Clei^. 

A  prejudice  long  existed  (and  within  our  own  knowr 
ledge  still  exists  even  in  suburban  (Aunties,)  in  Eng^ 
land  against  the  Noiih  side  of  the  Churoh*'VwL  which 
was  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  Suicides,  A  ridieulooa 
supposition  at  a  time  in  which  the  Law  denied  them 
r^^ose  in  consecrated  ground*  The  olgection  is  nf 
mat  antiquity,  and  it  has  been  raUonally  traced  to  the 
Popish  custom  of  praying  for  the  dead.  The  f^ipraaob 
to  most  Churches  is  from  the  South  and  West,  an^ 
those  who  were  going  to  Divine  Service  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  reminded  of  their  friends  if  they  saw  their 
graves  and  monuments  in  their  way.  The  positien  of 
toe  Body  in  the  grave  is  East  and  West,  (o^e  mi 
oooideniempoHto  peds^  dirigat  od  arumkmn  Duraad,  vli. 
35,)  and  it  is  mentioned  of  Thomas  Hearae,  that  hn 
was  so  precise  in  his  directions  on  this  point,  that  his 
gravestone  having  bemi  laid  with  strict  regard  to  the 
compass,  is  not  parallel  vrith  those  of  any  of  iUi  neii^- 
bours ;  an  instance  has  been  given  of  a  monument  (that 
of  Henrietta  Maria  ComwalUs,  who  died  in  1707)  in  the 
Church-yard  of  Famham  All  Saints  in  Sttffi)lk,  placed 
North  and  South  i  Tradition  says,  as  a  mari(  of  peni- 
tence and  hnmtiiation.  In  Persia  it  would  be  Uie  line 
of  orthodoxy. 

The  GarlMids  which  Brand  mentions  as  carried  ait 
the  Funerals  of  Maidens,  and  hung  up  in  Churches,  and 
which  are  described  with  so  much  aceoraey  in  the  AnU- 
quarian  Repertory ^  (iv.  239,)  are  fiuailiar  to  us,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Metropolis.  Yet  we  believe 
they  are  now  of  rare  oeeurrence,  even  in  more  remote 
districts,  in  which  the  huntsr  of  Antiquities  usually 
meets  with  his  richest  harvest.  In  Wales  it  is  common 
to  plant  the  Graves  with  flowera,  and  of  this  practice 
the  Church-yard  of  Penshurst  in  Kent  also  affords  a 
very  pleasing  instance.  A  few  other  particulars  relative 
to  English  Funerals  which  appear  less  prominent  than 
those  which  we  have  noticed  above,  and  some  illustrar 
tions  also  of  such  as  we  have  mentioned,  may  be  found 
in  Gouf^'s  Sepulaknd  MtmumenU^  especially  in  the 
Introduction. 

By  Uie  Common  Law,  no  person  in  England  can  be 
Buried  in  any  Church  without  the  consent  of  the  In- 
cnmhent ;  and  this  not  only  respecting  his  Freehold,  but 
beeanse  he  is  tlie  sole  competent  judge  of  the  worthi- 
nces  of  the  party  requeetiiig  this,  which,  in  old  times, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  was  a  very  honourable  die- 
tincdoa.  One  exoeplion  is  allowed ;  if  a  Burying  place 
has  been  attadied,  by  prescription,  to  a  Manor  house, 
it  becomee  a  Freehold.  The  Fee  given  to  the  Parish 
is  for  repairing  the  Floor.  For  the  encouragement  of 
^  Woollco  manufactories  it  was  enacted  80  Charles  XL 
e.  1,  that  no  corpse  shouki  be  Buried  in  any  stuff 
mingled  w^th  flax,  hemp,  sUk,  hair,  gold,  or  eUver,  or 
other  than  what  is  made  of  sheeps'  wool  only,  or  in  anv 
Coffin  otherwise  lined,  under  a  penalty  of  £b. ;  of  which 
^Bdavit  was  to  be  made  by  one  of  the  releaons  of  the 
deceased  to  the  Minister,  within  eighit  days  after  inter- 
meat,  whidi  affidaviU  were  to  be  entered  in  aBegteter. 
Tine  mpmssive,  coospuleory  Act  was  repealed  64 
Geoige  III.  c.  108.  In  the  London  Parishes  included 
within  the  BiUs  of  Mortality,  before  Bnrial  aCerUfteate 
is  deliverad  by  certain  officers*  Smrehen,  in  the  form 
3e2 
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FUNERAL  following.   **  These  are  to  certify  whom  it  may*  concern, 

RITES,    that  our  Searchers  have  viewed  the  Body  of , 

'  late  of  this  Parish,  and  report  that died  of ^ 

aged ."    This  Certificate  is  signed  by  the  Sexton. 

It  is  probable  that  these  Officers  were  appointed  during 
■ome  of  the  ravages  of  the  Plague.  They  are  recog- 
nised in  the  Directions  of  Physiciam  Jor  the  Plague 
%et  forth  hy  hia  Majesties  command^  1665 ;  in  which 
instructions  are  given  them  for  the  discovery  of  that 
disease.  In  the  Preface  to  the  Collection  of  Billa  of 
Mortality  from  1657  to  1759,  it  is  said  that  every 
Parish  appoints  a  Searcher ;  and  in  Graunt's  Natural 
and  Political  observations  on  the  BUls  of  Mortality^  we 
are  told  that  when  a  Person  is  dead  the  Searchers  (who 
are  ancient  matrons  sworn  to  their  office)  repair  to  the 
place  where  the  dead  corpse  lies,  and  examine  what  it 
died  of.  The  office  is  still  filled  by  *'  ancient  matrons,^ 
who  are  not  now  sworn,  and  who,  we  believe,  exer- 
cise their  duty  among  the  poor  only.  The  appointment, 
perhaps,  is  continued  simply  as  it  swells  the  amount  of 
petty  Parochial  patronage,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  believe 
that  the  old  Women  Uius  employed  are  competent 
judges  of  Nosology ;  and,  in  cases  of  suspicion^  if  they 
were  permitted  to  form  a  kind  of  Grand  Jury,  to  lay  a 
Bill  before  the  Coroner,  the  system  would  be  pregnant 
with  very  great  danger. 

The  Services  used  by  the  Mohammedans  for  the  dead 
and  dying  were  probably  very  simple  at  first,  as  scarcely 
any  thing  is  said  respecting  them  in  the  Cordn,  and  the 
formularies  now  observed  are  all  derived  from  the 
Hadith^  or  traditional  Sayings  of  the  Prophet^  from 
which  the  Sunnah,  or  Oral  Law  of  the  Musulm&ns,  is 
taken.  With  respect  to  many  of  the  ceremonies  and 
minor  points,  there  are  differences  among  the  orthodox 
sects ;  the  Shdfiites,  particularly,  allow  of  a  greater 
latitude  than  the  Hanifites,  but  as  the  doctrine  of  Abd 
Hanifah  is  the  most  prevalent^  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
notice  the  Ritual  prescribed  by  him. 

On  the  approach  of  death,  the  sick  person  is  to  be 
laid  on  his  back  with  his  right  side  turned  towards 
Mekkah,  and  all  present  repeat  the  S6th  Chapter  of  the 
Cordn  {Suraii  Yd-sint)  and  whisper  the  telkin^  or  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  into  his  ear.  Care  is  taken  not  to  dis- 
turb or  irritate  him,  lest  his  impatience  should  make 
him  forget  the  calmness  and  resignation  required  from 
every  true  Moslim.  His  chamber  is  at  the  same  time 
fumigated  with  fragrant  odours,  his  legs  are  stretched 
out,  a  sword  is  laid  on  his  body,  and  his  mouth  and 
eyes  are  closed  at  the  moment  of  death.  His  interment 
follows  as  soon  as  possible  ;  in  obedience  to  an  injunc- 
tion of  the  Prophet,  who  said,  **  Make  haste  to  bury 
your  dead ;  that  if  the  deceased  have  done  well,  he 
may  go  forthwith  into  blessedness ;  but  if  he  have 
done  evil,  let  him  depart  far  firom  you  to  the  children 
of  Hell-fire  r 
^  The  Funeral  Service  requires  four  things:  1.  Ablu- 
tion of  the  corpse ;  2.  Winding-sheets ;  d.  Prayer ;  and 
4.  Interment.  1.  The  whole  body  must  be  washed. 
This  is  one  of  the  duties  of  universal  obligation  ifarz 
kifdyets)  binding  on  the  whole  body  of  Musulm&ns, 
each  of  whom  incurs  a  part  of  the  penalty  in  case  of 
neglect.  The  body  is  stripped,  except  from  the  navel 
to  the  knees,  and  washed,  men  by  men,  and  women  by 
women,  either  on  a  flat  stone  near  the  Mosque,  called 
the  MosaUd  tdahU  (>'.  e.  Stone  of  the  House  of  Prayer,) 
or  at  home.  The  rich  use  on  such  occasions  a  decoe* 
tiQn  of  A^grant  herbs;  the  poor,  Fpring  water.    The 
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corpse  is  then  carefiiUy  dried,  the  head  and  breaat  ^^^^^ 
covered  with  aromatic  herbs  (hunUtt')  and  the  dght  *v^^|^ 
parts  of  the  body  used  in  prayer  arc  rubbed  with  cam-  ^"V""^ 
phor.    Those  parts  are  the  forehead,  nose,  hands,  feet, 
and  knees ;  which  are  all  sanctified  by  touching  the 
earth  in  the  prostrations  required  at  the  time  of  prayer. 
The  tdtfin  or  wrapping  of  the  body  in  the  winding- 
sheet  next  follows.     The  poor  have  only  the  kifdyd^ 
fcefitj  or  necessary  grave  clothes ;  the  rich  make  an  ad- 
dition to  these,  and  have  the  Sunnet-kefht  or  customary 
grave  clothes.     The  first  are  the  lifdfeh,  or  under,  and 
the  izSr,  or  upper  winding-sheet ;  to  which  the  rich 
add  a  camls,  or  shirt.     The  women  of  the  poor  have 
only  the  khimdr^  or  veil,  beside  the  two  winding-sheets, 
those  of  the  rich  have  also  a  shift  or  derl^  and  khzrc^ 
or  mantle,  laid  over  their  bosom.    The  winding-sheets 
must  be  white,  and  are  tied  in  a  knot  at  each  extremity. 
They  as  well  as  the  bier  must  be  perfumed  an  uneven 
number  of  times,  for  unity  is  an  odd  number,  such 
numbers  therefore  are  to  be  used  in  sacred  things.     As 
soon  as  the  body  is  laid  on  the  bier,  the  Burial  service 
{saldtu^l  jendzefh)  is  performed.     The  Im&m  of  the  dis- 
trict (JmdmuH  haiy)  or  natural  guardian  of  the  de- 
ceased, if  he  so  chooses,  standing  near  his  breast,  (the 
seat  of  the  heart,)  recites  four  tMirs^  (t.  e,  repeats  the 
Allahu  akbar  four  times,)  with  the  Send  after  the  first, 
the  salawdt  after  the  second,  and  the  proper  Burial 
prayer  after  the  third.     The  fourth  is  followed  by  the 
ordinary  salutation  to  the  right  and  left,  with  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  head. 

These  prayers  are  as  follow : 

1.  The  Tekbir.  God  is  most  high !  (AUaku  akbar  I) 
God  is  most  high !  There  is  no  God  but  God !  God 
is  most  high  !  God  is  most  high !  Praise  belongeth 
unto  God!  (flUdhVUhamdl) 

2.  The  Send,  or  Thend^  (i.  e.  Thanksgiving.)  Glory 
and  praise  to  thee,  O  God !  Blessed  be  thy  name ; 
exalted  be  thy  greatness,  and  magnified  be  thy  praise ! 
There  is  no  other  God  beside  Thee ! 

3.  The  Salawdt^  (or  Intercessions.)  O  Gtod,  be 
gracious  unto  Mohammed  and  the  family  of  Moham- 
med, as  thou  wast  gracious  unto  Abraham  and  the 
family  of  Abraham  !  Bless  and  show  mercy  nnto  Mo- 
hammed and  the  family  of  Mohammed,  as  thou  didst 
bless  and  show  mercy  unto  Abraham  and  the  family  of 
Abraham.  Thou  only,  O  Lord !  art  laudable  and  glo- 
rious ! 

4.  The  Saldtul  jendzeh,  (or  Prayer  over  the  Bier.) 
O  God,  have  mercy  on  the  living  and  the  dead ;  the 
present  and  the  absent ;  the  great  and  the  little  ;  the 
men  and  the  women  amongst  us!  O  God,  make 
those  to  whom  thou  hast  given  life,  live ;  and  Uiose  to 
whom  thou  hast  given  death,  die  in  the  faith  of  Islam. 
Give  the  grace  of  rest  and  peace ;  give  the  grace  of  thy 
mercy  and  good  pleasure  to  this  thy  departed  servant 
Increase  his  righteousness,  if  he  be  in  the  number  of. 
the  righteous ;  and  pardon  his  sin,  if  he  be  in  the  num- 
ber of  sinners.  Give  him  peace,  and  salvation ;  let  him 
approach  and  dwell  near  thine  everlasting  throne :  pre- 
serve him  from  the  pains  of  the  g^ve  and  firom  ever- 
lasting fire :  grant  that  his  habitation  may  be  in  Para* 
disc,  in  the  company  of  the  blessed  Spirits.  Make  his 
grave,  O  God !  a  place  of  delight  equal  to  the  joys  of 
Paradise,  not  a  pit  of  torments  equal  to  the  pains  of 
Hell !  Have  mercy  upon  him,  O  Thou  most  merciful 
of  the  merciful ! 

5.  The  Salutation,  which  closes  the  service,  is  ad- 
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FUNERAL  dreated  io  the  reeordinfff  Angris  and  is  nearly  the  same 
RITSS.    g3  the  ordinary  address  Al  aeidmun  M&kuan  wa  rahnutu 

^'^'V*"^  *Uah,    Peace  be  unto  you  with  the  mercy  of  God ! 

iBiermeiit.  The  corpse  is  then  carried  to  the  grave*  never  into  a 
Mosque,  which  is  designed,  say  the  Musulm^  Divines, 
>*  for  the  living,  and  not  for  the  dead  !''*  There  must  be 
at  least  four  j^sarers,  each  of  whom  mnst  support  the 
four  comers  of  the  Bier  soccesavely.  Fcwty  steps  thus 
made  at  each  side  will  expiate  forty  sins ;  no  act  there- 
fore is  considered  as  more  meritorious  than  thb ;  and 
Chardin  says  (vi.  487,)  that  he  has  several  times  seen 
persons  of  disUnction  dismount  from  their  horses,  on 
meeting  a  Funeral,  in  order  to  take  a  part  in  this  last 
duty.  The  Procession  moves  at  a  quick  pace :  for  **  if 
he  is  good,"  said  the  Prophet,  ^  hasten  on,  that  he 
may  the  sooner  enter  into  Paradise;  if  evil,  deliver 
yoiurselves  from  your  burden  as  soon  as  possible."  No 
signs  of  eicessive  grief;  no  tears  or  lamentations  are 
allowed,  for  the  Musulm&n  must  acquiesce  without  a 
murmur  in  the  will  of  God«  On  reaching  the  Burial 
place,  the  body  is  immediately  committed  to  the  ground, 
its  fiioe  turned  towards  Mekkah,  while  the  Imfoi  says 
aloud,  '*  In  the  name  of  God,  and  according  to  the 
Religion  of  the  Prophet  of  God."  The  assembly  then 
disperses.  This  is  the  ceremonial  authorized  by  the 
Law,  but  other  prayers  and  ceremonies  have  been  at 
times  superadded,  as  may  be  seen  in  Bobovski's 
TracU;  and  the  Persians  who  are  Shiites,  or  followers  of 
All,  differ  in  many  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies  from 
the  Turks  who  are  Sunnies.  For  the  Persian  Ritual; 
the  reader  must  be  referred  to  Chaidin,  iVoyaee$^ 
vi.  423,  48L) 

Monuments. '  Monuments  are  forbidden  by  the  Law,  but  ate  never- 
theless constantly  erected.  In  general  they  are  nothing 
more  than  four  low  walls  enclosing  the  heap  of  earth 
over  ;the  grave,  which  must  be  raised  to  prevent  its 
being  trodden  upon ;  and  at  the  head  and  foot  are  two 
upright  stabs,  the  former  of  which  bears  a  turban  hidi- 
cative  of  the  rank  of  the  deceased  if  it  be  a  roan's 
tomb,  and  an  inscription  recording  his  age,  birth-place, 
&e.  &c.  requesting  the  passenger  to  say  a  Fdtihkah  for 
his  Soul.  Some  of  these  epitaphs  are  in  verse,  and 
many,  like  those  in  our  own  church-yards,  are  of  fre- 
quent  recurrence.  The  rich  blazon  them  in  gold  letters 
on  a  blue  ground;  for  the  poor  they  are  either 
painted  in  diflf^rent  colours  or  not  painted  at  all.  The 
Sult&n  and  members  of  the  Imperial  family  have,  gene- 
rally. Sepulchral  Chapels  over  their  Tombs,  where 
Sheikhs,  or  Dervishes,  maintained  for  that  purpose,  are 
employed  day  and  night  in  praying  for  the  release  of 
their  Souls ;  for  the  Sunnites  believe  in  Pui^atory  as 
firmly  as  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  bier  is  usually 
covered  with  an  embroidered  cloth,  and  those  who  are 
rich  enough  to  afford  it,  purchase  a  part  of  the  coverino- 
of  the  Kdbth,  or  Holy  House,  at  Mekkah  (which  is 
changed  every  year)  for  that  purpose.  It  is  black  with 
passages  of  the  Cordn  embroidered  on  it  in  gold  letters. 


•  This  is  from  the  Multec^,  and  therefore  of  undoubted  au* 
thonty,  yet  Albert  BoboTski  (Alf  Beg)  says,  Jntequam  ad  teput- 
Imvm  pervemant,  eorpnt  in  Atrium  Motvhea  referuni  et  lapidi 
mMoMat  dMhi  (i.  •.  oraiorii  iapidi,)  impommi  et  meifyit  namdzf,  (i.  e. 
morem>nmpreee9  mm  Qfieium  pro  de/kneiia)  Hondo  mper  eoAwomht 
<w/fcaiw«  ......  redtant.    (Hyde,  S^i^ma,  I  280.)     If  is  pfcuA 

pal  JO  neither  case  was  the  Corpse  carried  into  the  Mosque;  and  it 
IS  possible  that  the  practice  comR>on  in  the  XVIIth  had  ceased  to  be 
•e  in  the  X Vlllth  century.  The  Im&m  Shifif,  it  should  be  observed, 
aliovrsd  lh»  Service  to  be  pnformed  in  the  Mosqus, 


In  the  22d,  23d,  and  24th  Rates  of  the  TaJbkau  de  FUNERAL 
^Empire  Ottoman  there  are  very  faithful  representa^     RITES, 
tions  of  the  Funeral  procession  and  Burial  places  of  the  ^'"v^'' 
Turks. 

For  Martyrs  (^Sh^ld)  a  somewhat  diflferent  Service  Service  for 
is  used,  because  they  are  believed  to  pass  instao-  Martyrs. 
taneously  into  Paradise.  The  blood  with  which  they 
are  bathed,  and  the  clothes  which  they  wear  at  the 
time  of  their  death,  serve  as  a  purification  and  a  wind- 
ing sheet  for  them ;  their  pelisses,  cotton  garments, 
boots  and  aims,  must  however  be  removed.  But  any 
one  who  is  miudered,  and  those  who  die  of  the  plague, 
or  by  a  sudden  or  accidental  death,  are  also  considered 
as  Martyrs,  though  of  an  inferior  Order.  No  u»> 
believer  is  allowed  to  be  present  at  a  Funeral,  nor  am. 
any  infidel  be  buried  in  a  Musulm^  cemetery  ezcqpt  it 
be  a  wife  pregnant  by  a  Musulm&n  husband ;  and  in 
that  case  she  roust  be  interred  in  a  comer  apart  from,  • 
the  Faithfiil,  with  her  back  towards  Mekkah,  that  her 
unborn  child  may  have  its  face  turned  towards  that 
Holy  place. 

See  Mouradgea  D'Ohsson's  TahUau  de  TEmpwe 
OUoman.  Code  ReUgieuie,  Parik  RUudle,  Irr.  if. 
ch.  xviii.  tom.  ii.  p.  296,  8vo  edit. ;  Hyde's  Syrdtigma^ 
DisserkU.  Oxon.  1707,  i.  278 ;  Chardin,  Foyagea  en 
Perte,  vi.  423,  481 ;  viii.  807,  878. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  Funeral  Rites  of  China  ;  Hindil 
and  we  shall  at  present  conclude  with  a  short  sketch  of  ^*^' 
those  of  Hindustan.     A  very  curious  and  most  minute 
account  of  the  Funeral  Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus  is 
given  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  in  Vol.  VII.  of  the  AntUie 
Rmarchu,  (239,  4to  ed.)    The  Rites  are  most  labo>. 
nous  and  burdensome.     A  Sikdra  in  his  last  agonies 
may  be  laid  either  upon  a  bed  of  cum  grass  in  the 
house  or  out  of  it ;  a  person  of  any  other  Tribe  must  be 
taken  into  the  open  air.     Alms  should  be  given  in  his 
name ;  his  head  should  be  sprinkled  with  water,  and 
smeared  with  clay  brought  from  the  Ganges ;  a  Said- 
grdma  stone  should  be  placed  near  him;   passages 
irom  the  Vedas  should  be  repeated  to  him  ;  and  leaves 
of    basil  scattered    over   his  head.     The  Corpse  is 
washed,  perfimied,  and  decked  with  wreaths  of  flowers ;  jf  ^^ 
a  bit  of  tutanajg,  another  of  gold,  a  gem  of  any  sort,  and    °'^'*' 
a  piece  of  coral  are  put  in  its  mouth ;  and  bits  of  gold 
in  both  nostrils,  eyes,  and  ears.     A  cloth  perfumed 
with  firagrant  oil  must  in  all  cases  be  thrown  over  the 
body,  however  poor  the  relations  may  be;   for  it  is 
the  perquisite  of  the  officiating  Priest,  a  person  who, 
strange  to  say,  is  not  held  in  esteem.     Preceded  by 
fire,  and  food  carried  in  an  unbaked  earthen  vessel,  and 
sometimes  by  music,  it  is  ^en  borne  by  the  nearest  re- 
lations to  some  holy  spot,  either  in  the  woods  or  near 
water.     A  Sddra  is  carried  through  the  Southern  gate 
of  his  town,  a  Brahm&na  through  the  Western,  a  per- 
son of  military  class  through  the  Northern,  and  of  a 
mercantile  Tribe  through  the  Eastern.     All  inhabited 
places  in  tiie  road  are  avoided,  and  the  Corpse,  when 
arrived  at  the  pile,  is  placed  with  the  head  towards  the 
South.    The  pile  is  prepared  by  the  relatives,  after 
bathing  in  their  clothes  and  marking  lines  on  a  clean 
spot  of  ground  that  it  may  be  consecrated.  The  ceremo- 
nies of  consecration  are  long,  and  are  the  same  as  those 
used  in  all  cases  of  oblation  bjr  fire.     A  man  is  placed  Bamin;. 
on  the  pile  supine,  with  his  head  towards  the  North  ; 
a  woman  resupine,  both  having  been  previously  washed 
and  perfumed.     A  cloth  is  thrown  over  the  body,  and 
a  relation  walking  thrice  round  the  pile,  with  his  right 
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hand  towards  it,  repeating  a  benediction,  *'  May  the  Gods 
with  ilaniing  mouths  burn  this  Corpse,*  and  shifting 
the  sacrificial  cord  to  his  right  shoulder*  looking  to* 
wards  the  South,  and  dropping  his  lefl  knee  to  the 
ground,  applies  fire  near  the  head  saying,  "  Namd 
namah ;"  the  Pnest  at  the  same  time  reciting, ''  Fire^ 
thou  wast  lighted  by  him»  may  he  therefore  be  repro- 
duced from  thee,  that  he  may  attain  the  region  of  celes- 
tial bliss/'  If  the  deceased  were  a  Priest  who  kept  up 
a  consecrated  fire  the  torch  must  be  Ut  from  this ;  in 
other  cases  any  unpolluted  fire  may  be  used,  provided 
it  be  not  taken  from  another  Funeral  pile,  from  the  abode 
of  an  outcast,  from  a  man  belonging  to  the  Tribe  of  exe- 
cutioners, from  a  woman  who  has  lately  borne  a  child,  or 
from  any  person  who  is  unclean.  While  the  pile  is  bum* 
ing,  the  relations  take  up  seven  pieces  of  wood  each  a 
span  long,  and  cut  them  severally  with  an  axe  over  the 
firebrands.  Each  walks  thrice  round  the  pile,  and  then 
throws  the  pieces  of  wood  over  his  shoulders  on  the  fire, 
saying,  "  Salutation  to  thee  who  dost  consume  flesh." 

A  child  under  two  years  roust  be  buried  not  burned. 
It  is  decked  with  flowers  and  carried  by  the  relations 
to  a  dean  spot,  saying  Namo  namah,  while  the  Priests 
chant  the  song  of  Yatna^  "  The  offspring  of  the  Sun, 
day  after  day  fetching  cows,  horses,  human  beings, 
and  cattle,  is  no  more  satiated  therewith  than  a  drun- 
kard with  wine."  A  person  who  dies  abroad,  or  whose 
bones  cannot  be  found,  is  Burned  in  efiigy,  and  even  in 
the  construction  of  this  image  recourse  is  had  to  the 
most  elaborate  folly.  A  figure  is  made  with  360 
leaves  of  the  Butea^  or  as  many  woollen  threads,  dis- 
tributed so  as  to  represent  the  several  parts  of -the 
human  body,  according  to  a  fancied  analogy  of  num- 
ber :  over  the  whole  is  tied  a  thong  of  leather  from  the 
hide  of  a  black  antelope,  and  over  that  a  woollen 
thread.  It  is  then  smeared  with  bariey  meal  mixed 
with  water,  and  Burned. 

Afler  the  body  is  Burned  all  who  have  touched  or 
followed  the  Corpse  walk  round  the  pile,  keeping  their 
left  hands  towards  it,  and  carefully  forbearing  fit>m 
looking  at  the  fire.  According  to  seniority  they  walk 
to  and  bathe  in  a  river.  Then,  putting  on  their  clothes 
again,  they  once  more  enter  the  stream,  and  ask  one  of 
the  relations,  *'  Shall  we  present  water?"  If  the  de- 
ceased were  an  hundred  years  old,  the  answer  is  '*  Do 
so  ;"*  if  he  were  not  so  aged,  ^'  Do  so,  but  do  not  repeat 
the  oblation."  Upon  this  they  all  shift  the  sacerdotal 
string  to  the  right  shoulder,  and  looking  towards  the 
South,  and  being  clad  in  a  single  garment  without  a 
mantle,  they  stir  the  water  with  the  ring-finger  of  the 
left  hand,  saying,  "  Waters,  purify  us,*'  With  the  same 
finger  of  the  right  hand  they  throw  up  some  water 
towards  the  South,  and  after  plunging  once  under  the 
surface  of  the  river,  they  rub  themselves  with  their 
hands.  An  oblation  of  water  is  then  presented  for  the 
dead  in  their  joined  palms ;  if  particular  honour  is 
intended  this  is  thrice  repeated.  Then  they  quit  the 
river,  shift  their  clothes,  sip  water  without  swallowing 
it,  and,  sitting  down  on  the  turf,  without  tears  or  lamen- 
tations, repeat  certain  moral  verses  on  the  firagile 
nature  of  Man. 

At  night,  if  the  Corpse  be  burned  by  day,  and  vice 
versa  if  the  ceremony  be  not  completed  till  night,  the 
nearest  relation,  accompanied  by  other  mourners  at  the 
door  of  his  own  house,  or  at  a  place  of  worship,  or  near 
a  river,  raises  an  altar  of  earth,  and  offers  upon  it  to  the 
deceased  a  cake  made  of  rice,  Ula  (H9amum,)  fruits. 


honey,  milk,  butter,  sugar,  roots,  &c. ;  he  then  silently  mXEBAl 
puts  flowers,  resin,  a  lighted  lamp,  and  betel  leaves  on    A>TES. 
tlie  cake,  and  presents  a  woollen  yam,  and  an  earthen  ^^v^^ 
vessel  fiill  of  tUa  and  water.     Some  food  is  set  apart 
on  a  leaf  for  the  crows,  and  the  cake  and  other  ofiermgs 
are  thrown  into  the  water.    In  the  evening,  water  and 
milk  are  suspended  before  the  door,  in  earthen  Ttaertir, 
for  the  deceased ;  who  is  invited  to  bathe  and  drink,  and 
this  rite  must  be  repeated  every  evening  during  the 
period  of  Mourning. 

On  returning  home,  before  the  suspension  of  the  Parlheati  i 
water  and  milk,  but  after  the  other  rites,  each  person  *^  ^^^^'^• 
bites  three  leaves  of  Nimba,  (mdia  aaadiradUa^)  sips 
water,  and  touches  a  branch  of  8ami  (adauintkau 
acuieata)  with  his  right  hand,  while  the  Priest  says, 
''  May  the  Sami  tree  atone  for  sins  !**  Each  then  touches 
fire,  while  the  Priest  says,  **  May  Fire  grant  ua  happi- 
ness r  then  each  standing  between  a  Bull  and  a  GMt, 
touches  both,  while  the  Priest  recites  an  appropriate 
prayer.  Then  after  touching  the  tip  of  a  bbde  of 
Durvd  grass,  a  piece  of  coral,  some  clarified  butter, 
water,  cow-dung,  and  white  mustard  seed,  each  stands 
on  a  stone,  while  the  Priest  says  for  him,  *'  May  I  be 
firm  as  this  stone.'*    They  then  may  enter  the  house. 

During  ten  days.  Funeral  cakes  continue  to  beofiiered  Ceremctivi 
to  the  deceased,  one,  on  the  first,  two,  on  the  second,  and  ^'^^°^ 
so  on,  with  a  separate  dedication  to  separate  parts  of  '^'^' 
the  l>ody.  They  are  offered  to  a  pebble,  wrapped  in  a 
fragment  of  the  deceased *s  shroud,  (a  type  of  the  dead 
person,)  and  worn  round  his  heir's  neck.  One  single 
vessel  only  is  used  for  these  oblations  during  the  whole 
period,  and  this  also  is  wrapped  in  another  portion  of 
the  shroud.  Should  either  the  vessel  or  the  pebUe  be 
lost,  the  offerings  must  be  reconunenced.  If  the  Mourn- 
ing lasts  no  more  than  one  day,  the  ten  oblations  most 
be  paid  at  once.  All  the  kinsmen  to  the  sixth  dc^giee 
of  consanguinity  should  fast,  one  day  and  one  night  at 
least ;  and  as  long  as  the  Mourning  lasts  the  nearest 
relations  must  not  exceed  a  single  daily  meal,  and  that 
not  of  flesh,  nor  of  any  food  seasoned  with  iactitioua 
salt.  They  must  use  a  plantain  leaf  as  a  platen  and  re- 
ceive their  food  from  the  hands  of  another.  They  must 
not  handle  any  instrument  made  of  iron,  nor  sleep  npoA 
a  bedstead,  nor  dress  nor  perfume  themselvesi  but 
remain  (as  ihey  may  very  easily  do)  squalid.  On 
the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth  days  U&ekinansen 
assemble,  bathe  in  the  open  air,  ofier  iila  and  water  to 
the  deceased,  and  take  a  repast  together.  They  piece 
lamps  at  cross  roads  and  in  their  own  houses,  and  on 
the  way  to  the  cemetery,  and  they  observe  vigils. 

The  gathering  of  the  ashes  is  performed  on  the  lait  Gatberingo 
day  of  Mourning.  It  is  preceded  by  a  very  soleflMs  ^"  "^^ 
oblation  of  food  to  the  departed,  accompanied  with 
various  ceremonies,  much  too  long  for  tranacriptkNU 
The  nearest  relation  is  the  chief  actor,  and  it  is  his  duty 
to  feed  the  Brahroinas  whom  he  has  assembled,  either 
silently  distributing  food  among  them,  or  addreswng 
a  respectful  invitation  to  them  to  eat.  When  he  has 
given  them  water  to  rince  their  mouths,  he  may  consider 
the  deceased  as  fed  through  their  intervention.  After 
these  preparatory  rites,  accompanied  by  his  kinsmen, 
and  clothed  in  dean  apparel,  he  goes  to  the  pile^  bnni^ 
ing  eight  vessels  filled  with  vmrions  Howera  and  iwata. 
Advancing  to  the  Northern  end  of  the  pile,  he  sets  down 
and  presents  two  vessels  as  an  oblation  to  Spirits,  with 
this  Prayer,  **  May  the  adorable  and  eternal  Oods  who 
are  present  in  this  cemetery,  aecqit  firom  as  tiiiaeigbtibld 
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FTSRRAL  vnperkhable  oblation,  nay  ^ey  convey  the  deeeaied  to 
RITES,  pl^ttsin^  and  eternal  abodes,  and  grant  to  us  life,  heateli* 
^^'V^^  and  perfect  ease!  This  eight£>ld  oblation  10  oftred 
to  Slra  and  other  I>eHie&  SalntatioB  vnto  then."  The 
■ame  fbtm  is  repeated  at  the  three  other  sides  of  the 
pile,  round  whidi  he  walks,  keqnng'  his  right  side 
towaids  it  He  then  spraiklea  the  ol&rings  with  miUc, 
and  adda^  '*  May  Siva  and  the  other  Deities  depart  to 
their  respective  abodes  f  Afier  shifting  the  sacerdotal 
flferhig  to  his  right  shoulder,  he  turns  b^  face  towards 
the  South,  silently  sprinkling  the  bones  and  ashen  with 
cows*  milk  ;  and,  using  a  branch  of  SamU  nnd  another 
ofPakua  (Buieafrondasa)  as  tongs,  he  first  draws  out 
the  bones  of  the  head,  and  then  the  remainder ;  ^ninkles 
them  with  perfumed  liquors  and  clarified  butter,  said 
pots  them  into  a  cadcet  made  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Poldao,  which  he  places  in  a  new  earthen  vessel,  covers 
with  a  lid,  and  ties  with  a  thread.  This  vessel  is  then  de- 
posited in  a  deep  hole,  spread  at  the  bottom  with  eim 
grass  and  a  piece  of  yellow  doth,  and  covered  up  witfi 
tiioma,  moss,  and  mud.  The  mourners  then  bathe  in 
their  clothes.  A  tree,  a  mound  of  masoniy,  a  pond, 
or  an  upright  stake,  marks  both  the  spot  of  Burial  and 
dso  that  of  the  Funeral  pile.*  This  last,  at  some  sub* 
sequent  time,  is  carefully  cleaned  wiUi  oow-dnng  and 
water,  its  ashes  are  cast  into  the  river,  while  Siva  and 
the  other  Deities  are  dismissed  after  having  been  pro* 
pitiatedwith  oblations.  This  Burial  is  not  the  con*- 
eluding  ceremony,  the  bones  are  afterwards  ^interred 
and  carried  to  the  Ganges.  The  nearest  relation  bathei 
there,  rubs  the  vessel'  which  contains  the  ashes  with 
the  five  productions  of  kine,  pots  gold,  honey,  darificd 
butter.  Mid  iUa  on  it*  and  looking  towards  the  South, 
and  advancmg  into  the  river  with  these  words,  *'  Be 
there  salutation  unto  Justice,"  throws  it  into  the  water^ 
eaying,  <«  may  he  [the  deoeaeed]  be  pleased  with  me/* 
Again  bathing,  he  stands  upright,  and  contemplates 
the  Sun ;  then  sipping  water,  and  taking  up  eiaa  grassy 
Afto,  and  water,  paps  th^  PrieUa  ikeirfees. 

The  chief  mourner  then  purifies  himaelC  by  shaving, 
euttmg  his  nails,  giving  the  barbers  the  clothes  worn 
at  the  Funeral,  auointii^  himself  all  over  with  oil  of 
ectomifm,  rubbing  bis  limbs  with  meal  of  setomon,  and 
his  head  with  ground  pods  of  white  mustard,  bathing, 
npping  water,  touching  and  blessing  stones,  clarified 
butter,  leaves  ofNimha,  white  mustiud,  Ihirvd  grass, 
coral,  a  cow,  gold,  curds,  honey,  a  mirror,  a  couch, 
nnd  a  bamboo  stafil  Thus  tormUiate  the  first  obse* 
quies. 

The  second  series  of  obsequies^  commendliig  on  the 
day  afler  the  period  of  mourning  has  closed,  is  <^ened 
with  a  lustration  by  water.  The  Brahmins  then  receive 
sundry  presents^  if  it  be  a  rich  maki's  Funeral,  viz.  a 
eow,  in  order  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  deceaaed  over 
the  river  of  Hell,  (f^oitordnt,)  a  bed  with  its  furniture, 
fBoney,  a  golden  image  of  the  deceased^  or  a  golden 
idol^  or  both»  cloth,  various  aorta  of  fruit,  perhaps  a 
donation  of  land>  or  other  ooatly  gifts  at  the  ptoasnre 
<»f  the  parties.  A  bull  is  aaerwards  consecrated,  and 
dismembered  in  honour  of  the  deceased,  and  o&ringa 
i^e4d^had)  are  contumally  presented. 
ativ  .  e.  '^^  ^^^  ®^  ^®  ^^  obsequies  is  to  reimbody  the 
» 'e  ntes.    Spirit,  of  the  second  to  exalt  it  to  Heaven.    For  tlu« 
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*  Thiscusloni  ia  not  unlfersil,  but  some  mMiorial  Is  always 
tilled  00  tfie  spot  on  wMcli  «  widow  bte  Imraed  hendf,  op  ob  which 
•ay  one  bsi  bsea  buned  who  hu  died  a  legal  vehatery  death* 


end  a  tedtkPha  dnmld  regulariy  be  oflbred  oh  the  day 
after  the  Mourning  eipores,  one  in  eadi  of  the  twelve 
eneceeding  mcmthsv  and  at  the  end  of  the  3d  fortnight, 
in  the  6th,  and  in  the  Idth  months  and  a  $apindana 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  hia  decease.  Afterwards  a 
wMUtha  is  ollfared  aanqally  on  that  day.  In  Bsost 
Provincee  the  seasons  for  these  sixteen  ceremonies,  and 
ibr  the  Japindana,  are  anticipated,  and  the  necessary 
ritea  are  eonducted  00  the  Sd  or  Bd  day ;  after  which, 
tewever,  these  ceremonies  are  again  pttformed,  at  the 
fwoper  tiraes^  in  honoour  of  the  whole  stock  of  ancestry* 
The  particnlara  of  the  sedMha.  are  minutely  described 
bj  Mr.  C!olebroohe. 

The  voluntary  immolation  of  a  widow  on  the  pile  of 
her  deceased  husband  is  not  a  superstitioQ  of  niodem 
origin,  nor  peculiar  to  the  Hindiis.  Herodotus  (v.  5.) 
mentions  this  custom  as  existing  among  a  Tribe  g^ 
Xhradans  beyond  the  Crestonians,  among  whom  poly- 
gamy was  permitted.  On  the  death  of  a  married  man, 
a  riiarp  contest  arose  among  his  relicts,  in  which  the 
fiioKiB  of  tfie  parties  took  great  interest,  respecting  that 
one  who  was  most  attached  to  her  lost  husband.  She 
in  whose  favour  this  dispute  was  ac^ndged  was  sace^ 
ficed  by  her  nearest  relations,  on  her  hu&and's  Tomb^ 
amid  &i»  loudest  testimonies  of  apphmse.  She  was 
then  Buried  together  with  him.  Stephanus  of  Bysan«- 
tium  attributes  a  like  custom  to  the  Okm^  {ad  e.  Per^) 

The  narrative  oi  Diodorus  Sicnlus,  (xix.  83.  4  )  of 
the  sacrifice  of  an  Indian  widow,  in  many  partioulais  is 
<he  very  counterpart  of  similar  relations  in  the  praaant 
day.    The  Saii  which  he  rdates  occurred  825  years 
B.  o.     Gete\i%  an  Indian  wanrior,  had  been  killed  in  the 
great,  final  battle  between  Antigonus  and  Eumenes,  in 
the  Median  Gabiena.    Ha  two  wives,  to  one  of  whom 
he  was  but  recently  manried,  to  the  other  a  £ew  years 
before,  had  accompanied  him  to  the  field,  and  both  cf 
them  tenderly  loved  him.     The  Indian  marriages  were 
contracted  by  the  parties  themselves,  without  conauita« 
tion  of  their  parents :  many  of  them  took  place  befioce 
the  judgment   of  the  young  women  was  suffidently 
ripened  to  justify  their  choice,  and  a  troublesome  bus* 
band  was  often  removed,  afUr  a  few  years'  penaqee^  by 
some  one  of  the  various  modes  of  poisoniog  for  which 
the  deadly  products  of  the  Country  afibrded  more  than 
common  facilities.    In  order  to  check  these  incrcaring 
atrocities,  a  law  was  passed,  by  which  a  widow,  unleit 
the  were  pregnant  or  had  ehildren^  was  to  be  burned 
together  with  the  coipse  of  her  husband.     If  she  pre- 
ferred life,  she  was  excommunicated^  and  considered 
sacrilegious ;  r^f  ii  ft/^  povKw/kivr^p  t^  ho^^fuvn  w^Oapm 
X«<i',  xip^^  f^^  ^^"'^  ^<^  rikw9p  jrcu  OvaUoM  xai  i^p  iXXw 
9f9fAifiM¥  cljofycff^ai,  Bia  iratno^^  thf  daefiotway,     LiOSS  of 
coite  cannot  be  more  plainly  expressed.     On  the  con^ 
trary,  the  sacrifice  itaelf  was  productive  of  the  greatest 
possible  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  victim.    Each  of 
the  wives  of  Ceteus  anxiously  struggled  for  the  pre* 
ference  of  death.     The  younger  prevailed,  because  the 
other  was  proved  to  be  pregnant  by  a  jury  of  matrons, 
6l  ^'  ovM  spuTfiriol  iia  run  fuusvaOai  bvpapivwv  rfpivns  r^y 
mpe^fivrdpav  SffKvw  ov^ap,-— The  rejected  candidate  tore 
her  hair  and  head-dress,  and  manifested  signs  of  the 
deepest  regret  and  disappointment.    The  successful 
yictim  approached  the  pile  triumphantly,  clad  in  her 
richest  clothes,  and  glitteriog  with  jewels,  (which  are 
minutely  described)  which  she  distributed  at  its  foot  to 
her  friends  who  accompanied  her,   chantii^  hyvmsu 
as  at  a  Nuptial  festivity.   Her  brother  placed  her  oi  the 
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FUNERAL  pile,  where,  tumiBgto  the  body  of  her  husband,  she  ex- 

^RITBS.     pired  amid  the  flames  without  a  angle  cry  or  struggle. 

^*V"^  The  Greeks  appear  to  have  regarded  this  sad  spectacle 

with  as  much  commiseration  and  horror,  as  the  Satis  of 

the  present  day  continue  to  excite  among  European 

residents  in  Hindustan,  ei  ftihtf  iXK*  iwioi  t&v  'EXX^ireiv 

In  the  lYth  Volume  of  The  Ariatic  Raearcha  will  be 
£ound  a  paper  by  Mr.  U.  Colebrooke  "  on  the  Duties  of 
a  faithful  Hindh  lH^dow,"  in  which  some  of  the  formur 
laries  observed  on  these  mdancholy  occasions  are  given 
from  Sanscrit  writings.  The  following  is  firom  the 
Rigvida.  "  Having  first  bathed,  the  widow  dressed  in 
two  clean  garments,  and  holding  some  cusa  grass, 
sips  water  from  the  palm  of  her  hand.  Bearing  cHua 
and  tila  in  her  hand,  she  looks  towards  the  East 
or  North,  while  the  Brahmfina  utters  the  mystic  word 
Om.  Bowing  to  Nerayanu^  she  next  declares,''  (the 
declaration  which  follows  is  called  the  Sancalpa,)  *'  on 
this  month,  so  named  in  such  a  Paahia,  on  such  a 
athU  I  (naming  herself  and  her  family)  that  I  may 
meet  Arundhati,  (the  wife  of  Vasishrha,)  and  reside  in 
Swarga^  that  the  years  of  my  stay  may  be  numerous 
Bs  the  hairs  on  the  human  body ;  that  I  may  enjoy  with 
my  husband  the  felicity  of  Heaven^  and  sanctify  my 
paternal  and  maternal  progenitors,  and  the  ancestry 
of  my  husband's  family,  that  landed  by  the  Apsareuc8, 
I  may  be  happy  with  my  lord  through  the  reigns  of 
fourteen  Indrat^  that  expiation  may  be  made  for  my 
husband's  ofiences,  whether  he  has  killed  a  Brahmdna,* 
broken  the  ties  of  gratitude,  or  murdered  his  friend, 
thus  I  ascend  my  husband's  burning  pile.  I  call  on 
you,  ye  guardian  of  the  eight  regions  of  the  world !  Sun 
and  Moon!  Air,  Fire,  ^ther,  (AcAsa,)  Earth  and 
Water,  my  own  Soul,  Yama,  Day,  Night  and  Twilight. 
And  thou.  Conscience,  bear  witness,  I  follow  my  hus- 
Jwnd's  corpse  on  the  Funeral  pile." 

Having  repeated  this  Sancalpth  she  walks  thrice 
round  the  pile,  and  the  Brahm&na  utters  the  following 
Mantrtu.  **  Omf  Let  these  women,  not-to-be-widowed 
good  wives,  adorned  with  collyriums,  holding  clarified 
butter,  consign  themselves  to  the  fire.  Immortal,  not 
childless,  not  husbandless,  excellent,  let  them  pass  into 
fire,  whose  original  element  is  water.  Om  !  Let  these 
wives,  pure,  beautiful,  commit  themselves  to  the  fire 
with  their  husband's  corpse."  With  this  benediction, 
and  uttering  the  mystical  Namb  namaht  she  ascends 
Uie  flaming  pile. 

Here  she  performs  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  and  the 
son  or  some  near  kinsman  of  the  deceased  applies  the 
torch  with  such  forms  as  are  directed  by  the  Grihya 
(the  Ritual)  of  his  Tribe.  Many  practices  have  been 
introduced  not  sanctioned  by  any  Ritual.  It  is  acknow* 
ledged,  and  a  horrible  instance  printed  in  the  ParUa- 
meniary  PaptrSf  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Poynder, 
{Speech  at  India  jEToiwc,  122,)  sufficiently  proves  the 
fiict,  that  any  woman  who  recedes  afler  the  ceremony 
has  commenced  would  be  compelled  by  her  relations  to 
complete  it.  *'The  bystanders  throw  on  butter  and 
wood,  for  this,*'  continues  Mr.  Colebrooke,  ".  they  are 
taught,  that  they  acquire  merit  exceeding  ten  million- 
fold  the  merit  of  an  Aswamidha^  or  other  great  sacrifice. 
Even  those  who  join  the  procession  fh)m  the  house  of 

*  The  commentators  are  at  the  pains  of  showing  that  this  expiation 
must  refer  to  a  crime  committed  in  a  former  existence,  since  Funeral 
Bites  tre  refused  to  the  mordeier  of  a  Brahmina. 


the  deceased  to  the  Funeral  pile,  for  every  step  are  FUNBRAL 
rewarded  as  for  an  Anoamidha,    Such  indulgences  are    AITES, 
promised  by  grave  authors ;  they  are  quoted  in  this  ^^••V^^ 
place  only  as  they  seem  to  authorize  an  inference,  that 
happily  the  martyrs  of  this  superstition  have  never  been 
numerous.  It  u  certain  that  the  inUancee  cfihe  -midowi 
eacrifieee  are  now  rare  :  on  this  it  is  only  necessary  to 
appeal  to  the  recollection  of  every  person  residing  in 
India,  how  few  instances  have  actually  occurred  within 
his  knowledge.     And,  had  they  ever  been  frequent, 
superstition  would  hardly  have  promised  its  indulgences 
to  spectators.'' 

We  have  cited  the  last  paragraph  entire,  in  order  to  Horrible 
show  how  egregiously  even  an  intelligent  man,  residing  ^.^'  ^ 
on  the  spot,  may  be  deceived  as  to  local  customs.  ^j^P^*^' 
Who,  on  reading  Mr.  Colebrooke's  reasoning  on  these 
'*  rare  sacrifices,"  would  suppose  that  the  appalling 
number  of  5997  had  occurred  in  the  single  Presidency 
of  Bengal,  in  the  ten  years  between  1815  and  1824!  i 

Yet  such  is  the  return  made  officially  to  Parliament.  I 

The  minimum  (in  1814)  was  S78  ;  the  maximum  (in  | 

1818)  839 ! 

How  far  with  security  to  itself,  and  therefore  with  BcitriciiooA.  | 
ultimate  advantage  to  the  great  Empire  which  it  admi- 
nisters in  the  East,  the  British  Government  in  India  i 
may  openly  exert  itself  to  prevent  these  cruelties,  is  a 
delicate  and  doubtfiil  question,  which  we  are  not  here 
called  upon  to  resolve.  The  utmost  step  upon  which 
it  has  hitherto  ventured  has  been  to  firame  some  circular 
instructions  for  the  regulation  of  these  sacrifices,  and  to 
forbid  them  under  nine  particular  cases,  in  which,  in  fact, 
they  are  not  permitted  by  the  Hindiis  themselves ;  but 
to  which  prohibition,  it  seems,  attention  has  never  been 
sufficiently  directed.  1st.  If  the  widow  has  not  com- 
pleted her  15th  year;  2d.  pregnancy^  or  presumption 
of  it ;  dd.  impurity ;  4th.  if  she  have  a  child  under  fiur 
years  of  age  ;  5th.  or  bettoeenfour  and  seven^  toith  no  one 
responsibfefor  its  maintenance  ;  6th.  if  being  the  widow 
of  a  Brahmin  she  proposes  to  bum  otherwise  than  with 
his  corpse ;  7th.  if  belonging  to  any  other  Tribe,  and 
being  absent  she  do  not  bum  immediately  on  hearing 
of  his  death;  8th.  if  being  present,  she  do  not  bura 
immediately ;  9th.  if  her  marriage  was  illegal,  or  if  she 
has  been  unfaithful.  Two  of  these  objections,  it  will 
be  remembered,  were  considered  as  such  when  Diodoms 
wrote  his  History.  But  even  these  instructions  have 
been  thought  to  trench  too  much  on  the  sensitive  spirit 
with  which  the  people  of  India  regard  their  National 
Religion;  they  have  never,  therefore,  been  promul- 
gated as  a  legislative  enactment,  and  they  are  allowed 
to  slumber  as  a  dead  letter. 

Accounts  of  these  sacrifices  are  of  very  frequent  oc-  Taveraier* 
currence.     Tavernier,  Voyages  des  Indes^  (Hi.  9,)  men- 
tions three  which  himself  had  witnessed  in  different 
parts  of  India, — ^in  Guzerat,  Bengal,  and  Coromandd. 
In  each  there  was  some  variation  of  ceremony.     In  the 
last  district  a  similar  revolting  custom  occurs,  that  of 
Interring  the  widow  alive  with  her  husband.  Its  cAomt-  ^^JJJf 
sent  d'ordinaire  un  lieu  sablonneux^  et  quand  its  o^^^i^^ 
devali  Vhomme  et  la  fsmme  dam  ce  trou^  chacun  de 
ceux  que  les  ont  accompagnei  ayant  empli  un  panier 
de  sable^  le  jettent  sur  ces  deux  corps,  jusqu*A  ce  que  le 
trou  soiiplein,  et  un  demipied  plus  haul  que  le  sol^  aprts 
quoy  ils  sauient  et  dansent  dessus,  jusqu'd  ce  qu^Hs 
jugent  que  le  femme  soil  etoUfee,  . 

Bernier,  in  his  joumey  from  Amed-abad  to  Agra  in  Bermer. 
1668,  was  present  at  a  Sati.    The  sacrifice  of  th^ 
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FUNERAL  widow,  in  this  instance^  was  not  the.iuU  eataslBoplie 
RITES,  fjic  cette  i^fernak  tragidie.  Five  female  slaves,  after 
their  mistress  had  been  burned,  danced  and  sang 
awhile  round  the  pile,  and  then  soecessiYely,  one  by 
one,  threw  themselves  into  the  flames ;  they  had  volun- 
tarily promised  not  to  survive  their^mistress.  Thevenot 
appears  to  have  witnessed  many  other  sacrifices  of 
the  same  kind.  He  attributes  them  in  general  to  a 
misdirected  sense  of  honour  carefully  implanted  by 
early  prejudice;  but  he  cites  one  singular  instance, 
in  which  a  woman,  after  poisoning  her  husband  in  order 
to  marry  another  man,  (and  that  a  tailor,)  who,  however, 
reftised  to  advance  her  from  the  place  of  mistress  to 
that  of  wife.  Burned  herself  with  her  dead  husband  out 
of  pique  ;  and,  while  pretending  to  take  leave  of  her 
lover,  dragged  him  into  the  flames,  so  that  he  perished 
together  with  her.  (i.  117.  ed.  1709.)  In  some  of  the 
horrors  at  which  he  was  present,  the  victims  exhibited 
great  fear  and  reluctance ;  one,  a  child  of  twdve  years 
of  age,  was  ftistened  to  the  pile,  another  was  prevented 
from  leaving  it  by  the  clubs  of  the  Brahmins.  The  Mo- 
hammedans, he  adds,  discourage  this  practice  as  much 
as  they  can ;  no  woman  can  Bum  without  leave  of  the 
Governor,  and  he  never  grants  permission  until  he  has  di^ 
tinctly  ascertained  that  she  is  not  to  be  turned  aside  from 
her  purpose.  In  one  instance  Bemier  himself  succeeded 
in  dissuading  a  widow  from  this  frantic  act.  His  argru- 
ment  was  by  appealing  to  her  affection  for  her  children. 
Bernier  speaks  of  Burning  as  the  common  mode  of 
disposing  of  the  dead  in  India,  but  he  has  seen  the 
body,  after  having  been  scorched  with  stubble,  thrown 
into  the  Ganges ;  and  he  has  also  seen  a  person  at  the 
point  of  death  immersed  first  to  the  neck,  and,  at  the 
last  gasp,  entirely,  in  a  river,  in  which  he  has  been  left, 
amid  loud  shouts  and  clapping  of  hands.  The  purifi- 
cation of  the  Soul  was  the  avowed  object  of  this  rite. 


In  thft  IJCXlild  No.  of  tne  QuofUriy  Bjonm  will  FUNERAL 
be  found  an  esiract*  ftom  an  unpublished  narrative^     BITES, 
most  vividly  portraying  the  horrors  of  a  HaiU    We     vmri. 
must  not  mangle  this  account  by  abridgement,  and  it  CUUNA. 
is  so  easy  of  access  that  we  need  do  no  more  than  *,_^    ^j 
name  it.    Among  the  many  deeply  impressive  parti-  Recent 
culars  which  it  relates,  that,  perhaps,  which  chilled  us  account  of  a 
with  most  awe  was  the  apparent  quietism  and  indif-  ^^* 
ferencc,  (so  widely  removed  firom  the  ifUripiditk  6e»- 
tiaie  et  gaiete  firooe  described  by  Bemier,  tt  iauleB  hi 
galanierieM^  the  words  so  misapplied  by  Thevenot,)  not 
only  of  the  spectators,  but  of  the  victim.     She  scarcely 
exceeded  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  was  in  the  fbll 
glow  of  youth  and  health,  yet    she  performed  the 
various  acts  of  her  sad  tragedy,  with  a  coldness  and 
deadness  to  her  own  fate  and  to  all  around  her,  which 
we  should  have  looked  for  only  in  a  spirit  broken  by 
grief  and  calamity,  galled  with  the  heavy  lading  of  the 
world,  and  weary  of  the  toils  of  existence.    In  this 
instance  it  was  plain  that  no  force  was  employed,  and 
that  the  woman  was  in  all  points  in  possession  of  her 
underetanding,  and  free  mistress  of  her  actions. 

The  sketdi  which  we  have  above  attempted  of  the 
Funeral  Rites  of  diflerant  Nations,  is,  of  necessity,  very 
imperfect ,  and  it  would  still  be  so  if  we  extended  it  to 
ten  times  the  length  which  our  just  limits  pennit  Our 
object  on  this,  as  on  other  like  subjects,  has  been  rather 
to  awaken  curiosity,  and  to  point  to  the  sources  at 
which  it  may  be  satisfied,  than  to  attempt  the  vun  task 
of  givine  this  satisfiiction  in  our  own  pages.  We  have 
not  toucSed  in  this  place  upon  the  rites  of  the  Savages 
of  America  and  Polynesia.  These,  and  others  which 
we  may  have  here  omitted,  will,  for  the  most  part,  find  ^ 

a  fitter  opportunity  for  notice,  whenevw  we  enter  upon 
a  general  account  of  the  several  people  themselves. 


PUNGE,  -x  Fr.  funge  ;  Lat.  fungui,  from  fund^ 
Fu^Nous,  [ere,  (in  the  opinion  of  Scheidius,) 
FcNQo'siTT,  itfRindens  scj  etiate  crescens  ;  pouring 
Fu'noous.    J  itself   forth,   and    spreading  widely. 

Funge  is  applied  by  Burton  to 

One  who  has  no  more  brains  than  a  toadstool  has 

substance ;  an  empty  headed  fellow. 

When  as  indeed,  m  all  wise  men'i  judgment!,  quibm  ear  mfiii 
they  are  mad^  empty  ve88els,yWiye«. 

Burton.    ^^M/OMy  o/ i/e/<me^y,  fol.  113. 
Touching  thoic  excieisencet  in  manner  of  mushromes^  which  be 
named  fitngi,  they  are  by  nature  more  dull  and  slow. 

HoUand,    P/tei>,  vol.  ii.  foL  132. 
We  may  be  sure  of  ndne,  in  ease  we  see  a  fttngoua  substance  or 
•oot  gathend  about  lamps  and  candle  snu  ft. 

Id.  i&.vol.i.fid.6l3. 
Thou,  late  exulting  in  thy  golden  hair, 
As  bright  as  Phsbus,  or  as  Cynthia  fair, 
Now  TieVst.  alas !  thy  forehead  smooth  and  plain 
As  the  nmoa  fitmgm  daughter  of  the  rain. 

Eggs  cast  into  the  matrix  of  the  earth,  or  certain  little  pustulm^ 
or  fut^otitieM  on  its  surface. 

BibUoik.  Bibi,  (Or.  1720.)  L  292. 

The  chief  sign  of  life  she  [the  Church  of  England]  now  gives  is 
the  exsuding  from  her  sickly  trunk  a  number  of  deformed /Mii^iM«t/ 
which  call  themselves  of  her,  because  they  stick  upon  her  surface, 
and  suck  out  the  little  remains  of  her  sap  and 'spirit. 

JFarhmrton,    Iniroductiom  to  Julian, 

FUNGIA,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  Stony  Corals 

YOL.  XXIX. 


belonging  to  the  family  Madreporidm,  established  by 
Lamarck,  who  separated  it  from  the  genus  Madrepora 
of  Linneus. 

Generic  character.  Coral  stony,  unbranched,  orbi« 
cnlar  or  oblong ;  above  convex  and  lamellar,  with  an 
oblong  impression  in  the  centre,  beneath  concave  and 
rough  ;  star  solitary,  or  rarely  proliferous  by  the  adhe- 
sion of  two  or  more  together ;  the  plates  are  toothed 
or  rough  on  the  edges. 

Lamarck  considered  them  as  free  Corals ;  but  from 
the  examination  of  several  thousand  specimens  re- 
cently imported  from  the  South  Seas,  they  seem  when 
young  to  be  conical  and  attached  to  some  marine  body, 
often  their  parent,  by  the  base,  which  is  contracted  into 
a  kind  of  stem.  When  they  become  larger  they  sepa- 
rate from  the  base  or  pedicel,  by  a  kind  of  natural 
ulceration  ;  similar  to  the  process  by  which  tieet 
lose  their  antlers,  leaving  a  rough  place  or  burr  on 
the  centre  of  the  lower  surface,  which,  as  the  animal 
grows,  becomes  more  or  less  completely  abolished. 
When  young  the  Coral  has  much  the  appiearance  of  a 
solitary  species  of  the  genus  Caryopf^Ueea ;  in  this 
state  the  animal  only  occupies  the  upper  surface,  but 
when  it  is  full  gprown  and  firee  it  completely  encloses 
the  Coral.  The  species  are  found  on  the  shores  of  both 
Hemispheres  in  the  warm  climates. 

PUNICULINA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Free  or 
Floating  Corah,  belonging  to  the  family  FemiatuladtB. 
3f 
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Generic  eharader.  Body  free»  filifbnn,  quite  simple, 
rtfj  long*,  fleshy,  furnished  with  polype-bearings  wuts^ 
placed  in  longitudinal  series ;  axis  central,  very  slender, 
homy,  or  rather  stony;  polypes  one  in  each  wart. 

Lamarck  first  separated  this  genus  from  Pemnahda; 
It  is  separated  irom  ForHeeOa  by  being  destitute  of  crests 
or  fins.    The  animals  have  the  habits  and  maimers 
of  the  l^emuttuUe,    The  genus  contains  scTeral  species, 
which  are  scattered  in  the  seas  of  very  different  climates. 
The  type  of  the  genus  is  Pemtaiuia  mirabUis  of  Lin^ 
nsras,  figured  in  Lin.  Mu9.  Reg.  pi.  xix.  fig.  4. 
FUNK,  v.\     A  word  (says  Lye)  familiar  in  the 
Funk,  n.   J  Umrersity  at  Oxford :  to  be  in  a  Jnnk. 
In  old  Flemish,  he  adds,  fonck,  is,  ttirba^  perturboHo, 
Skinner  thinks  frma  the    Ger.  fitrtk,  sciniilla,    q.  d. 
nidor  aeu  odor^  e  lignie  seu  carbonibug  exkalans.    In 
R.  Brunne,  Be  beten  all  Jbnka^  be  beat  all  to  funks,  or 
till  they  stink  again.    Heame.     Perhaps  from  the  A.  S. 
fynig-ean^  to  corrupt,  to  spoil  in  any  manner;  past 
participle  fynig-ed,  fyn^d  cft  fimgd,  furik,  corrupted, 
spoiled,  and  consequently. 
Stinking ; — stewing,  fuming. 
Now  of  }ts  olde  &  )is  new  k^ng, 
^at  was  not  worth  ^fink^  don  u  his  etidyng. 

R,  Bnmm,  p.  172* 
&  of  ^  foarteio  monkes^  wbers  mm  not  fua  fLodt, 
Be  bclca  alio  Anlet  or  'vt  priaoo  ham  binde. 

Jd.  ^.211. 
The  best  part  of  the  veal,  aed  the  Graek  for  Aunc, 
Is  the  name  of  a  man  that  makes  us  fimk. 

Epigram  on  J,  Burton,  when  a  Prodor  at  (hfbnL 
In  the  mean  time,  tobacco  stiiyes  to  vex 
A  nnmerous  squadron  of  the  tender  sex. 
What  with  strong  smoke,  and  with  bis  stronger  breath 
He  fimit  Baaketia  and  her  son  to  death. 

iOmg.    The  F^rumetaryf  cdJi.3. 

FUNNEL,  quctai^  fundell.  Junius.  Contracted  from 
Lat.  injundibvlum,  (Skinner,)  from  in^  and  Jundere,  to 
pour  in. 

That  through  which  any  tning  pours,  or  is  poured, 
usually,  into  other  vessels : — and  shaped  suitably  to  its 
purpose. 

If  you  poure  a  ^ut  of  water  upon  a  bottle,  it  receives  little  of  it ; 
but  with  a  fimmett,  and  by  degrees,  you  may  fill  many  of  them,  and 
spill  little  of  your  own;  to  their  capacity  they  will  all  receive  and 
be  full  Ben  Jomon.    Ditcoverietf  foL  116. 

Nature  has  various  tender  muscles  plac'd. 
By  which  the  artful  gullet  is  embrac'd ; 
Some  the  long  funneVt  curious  mouth  extend. 
Through  which  ingested  meats  with  ease  descends 

Bhekmore.     TTko  Creation^  book  vi. 
The  gullet  [the  passage  for  food]  opens  into  the  mouth  like  the 
cone  or  upper  part  of  a  fmmeU^  the  capacity  of  which  forms  indeed 
the  bottom  of  the  mouth.  PcUey.  Natural  Theology,  ch.  x. 

FUR,©.  1       Ft. fourrer;  It. foderare;  Sp. 

Fur,  ».  ajbrrar  ;  D.  voederen  ;  Gcr.  fut- 

Fu'rrxsr^  tern.     In  A.  S.  fodder,  and  Goth. 

Fi/riiery,  Vfodr,  is  theca,  vagina  ;  and  Junius 

Fu^RRiNO,  f  says,  Noium  eel  thecas  lino  land- 

Fu^aay,  que  dupHcari,  instar  vedium  levi» 

FuR-QowNED,         dtnsa    peUibuaque    iuffkUuram^ 

FuR-WROUQHT.  J  atqut  indc   nomen    hoc  vagina 

inditum.   Goth.  Gloss,  p.  164.    In  Low  LaX^fodraiura, 

or  fordatura*     See  Spelmaa.     I  see  (says  Wachter) 

the  tree  and  branches,  but  not  the  root.    Applied  to 

Skins  with  soft,  downy  hair ;  also,  to  a  coating  or 
covering  formed  upon  the  tongue,  from  the  exhalations 
of  the  stomach  ;  within  a  kettle  or  other  Tcssel,  from 
the  ebullition  of  water. 


>  Ten  dafie  Mgge  ttjfn  eres 


)at  9^rk  ihiiUiisybiTeafo  bodes  fbr  has  Me  snlle  [sen.] 

JHef9J^ukmum.    Fmmy^.liX 
Am!  bwe  robis  iek  longt.  ^/vrede  goaM& 

Id.    Ap.2S3w 
Hem  layletb  no  fmrymg^  mm  detheselte  UU. 

Id.    Qredct  ai&  D  iiii. 
Thus  u  I  stode  musing  Inl  busily 
I  thought  to  take  good  hede  of  ner  arayj 
Her  gowae  was  blewe,  this  wote  I  verify. 
Of  good  fashion,  and  Jkrrtd  with  gray. 

Ckameer.    TAg  jdnrmhHt  tf  i  aHm,  JA  t». 
A  bumeftle  oote  boogtbeicmtlHil 
Htured  with  no  Beniuere, 
But  with  a  fiare  rough  of  here^ 
Of  lambe  skinnes  heauy  and  blacke. 

Id.    r%e  AwMmfe/MeAMf,  IbLllT. 
And  he  ware  scarlet  gownes,  fkrred  with  myneoer.  lykc  as  the 
Dmke  of  Brabant,  or  Brie  of  Haynak  ^ 

\UrdBermen.    fMtmrt,    awiyefe,votick4tS. 
All  the  world  eeeth,  that  tbeb  whole  fife  is  spent  is  nolhiap  eise 
then  in  eating  and  drinking,  in  idle  walking  mid  p**'— ^,  lad  in 
providing  for  furring  of  their  backs  and  fattening  their  beUie%  and 
in  gorgeously  decked  chambers  and  soft  sleeping. 

Martin,    Book  of  Prieiti*  MarriageM. 
Also  at  the  going  vp  of  the  maister  chanceHor  into  the  LoUardae 
teiwer :  wee  hmie  good  proof  thai  they  lay  ov  the  sloekes  a  gowne 
neither  of  nnirrey  or  crinosio  ia  giaine>lirrrd;  with  shaakes. 
FodK.    3&ir/jfr«,  foL  740.     TSw  Vnniin  t/fftf  fafliirif  imnmimg  th 
Murdering  of  It,  Bun, 
And  man,  the  painter,  now  presents  to  view; 

Haughtv  witnout,  and  busie  stiH  within ; 
Whom,  when  his  furred  and  homed  snbjecd  knew. 
Their  spoct  is  ended,  and  their  kmn  begin. 

J>memmt.     OoMiilerf ,  book  S.  caa.  61 
Their  anrow*heads  are  sfaerpned  stones,  or  fiiMwe%  wUek  Inttff 
serve  them  also  for  needles ;  their  tliread  being  the  sinews  of  eeitain 
small  beasts,  wherewith  tbey  sow  their  yi<rs  which  clothe  them ;  the 
ftirry  side  in  summer  outward,  in  winter  inwart!^ 

Milton.    A  Brief  Hittory  ofMoeeatia. 
•With  home  it  (a  gargarism  of  milke)  cureth  the  roughness  k  furring 
of  the  tongue.  Holland.     Ptinie,  voL  ii.  foL  59. 

Underneath  is  the  picture  of  Sir  William  Cecil,  after  Lord  Burieigh, 
in  his  gown  and  y»r«,  and  holding  in  bis  left  hand  a  Hebrew  psalter. 
WaierlatuL     Works,  vol  x.  p.  320.    Letter  ta  Mr.  Lewie. 
Winter  \  thorn  hoary,  venerable  sire, 

All  richly  in  thy  furrtf  mantle  clad ; 
What  thoughts  of  mirth  can  feeble  age  inspire 
To  make  thy  careful  wrinkled  brow  so  glad. 

Rowe.     Ode  for  tke  IVetP  Tear,  1717. 

From  Volga's  banks,  th*  imperious  Czar 
Leads  forth  his  furry  troops  to  war. 

OdetaMmLtwdi 


fCk 


Let  me,  less  cruel,  cast  the  feathered  hook 
With  pliant  rod  athwart  the  pebbled  brook. 
Silent  along  the  silent  margin  stray, 
And  with  the  J^r'wroufht  fly  delude  the  prsy» 

Gay.    Rural  Sports,  can.  I. 
The  original  painted  by  htmielf  [Cleeve]  with  a  bladi  cap  and 
furred  gown,  upon  a  greenish  greend^and  a  portcait  of  hie  will, 
were  purchased  by  King  Charles  L 

I  fa/pole.    Anecdotee  afPainling^  vol.  L  p.  916. 

The  fur  of  the  ermine,  in  every  country,  chaDges  by  time ;  for  as 
much  of  its  beautiful  whiteness  is  given  it  by  certain  arta  known  to 
the  furriers,  so  its  natural  colour  retume  and  ile  iaoMe  whiteness 
can  never  be  restored  again. 

GoUUmUlL    Animated  Ndlure,  boek  Lv.  dk  iii. 
No  labour  can  ever  be  turned  to  so  good  aoeoual  ae  whet  is  ea^ 
ployed  upon  their  furrieries. 

Cook,     yayage,  vol.  vii.  book  vL  ch.  vL 
Horace,  mild  sage,  refin*d  with  ease» 
Whose  precepts,  whilst  they  counsel,  please ; 
Without  the  jargon  of  the  schools, 
And  fur-gowned  pedants'  bookish  mles, 
Here  keeps  his  lov'd  academy 

Cooper,     iMe  Apaisgy  ^^AnsHpfSH. 
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DAR-FUR.  Dae-^ook,  or,  according  to  the  system  of  orthpgra- 
>  j^-^>  pliy  lunially  followed  in  this  Work,  Ddr-Fur^  is  the  name 
Position  and  of  a  small  State  in  Tropical  Africa,  which  has  nearly  an 
ooondiriet.  oral  form,  and  is  situate  between  the  12th  and  16lh 
parallels  of  Noorthem  latitude.  It  lies  at  the  loot  of  the 
great  central  range  of  Mountains  whence  the  Nile  and 
its  confluent  streams  spring,  and  is  separated  on  the 
Nortfi-West  from  the  Great  Oasis  iEl  JF&h  d  Khdrijeh) 
by  an  extensive  desert ;  on  the  East  it  is  bounded  by 
iLordof&n;  on  the  South  by  Dongah,  (Doncah  or 
Dincah,)  Uie  mountainous  region  which  contains  the 
sources  of  the  Bahhr-d-dbycu^  (White  River,)  or  True 
Nile ;  and  on  the  West  by  Bergd,  Bagirmt  and  D&r 
Cullah.  The  only  European  who  has  yet  visited  this 
country  is  the  late  Mr.  William  George  Browne,  and 
from  his  work  therefore  the  account  here  given  is  al- 
most exclusively  derived.  Though  well  qualified  for 
observing  correctly,  he  was  so  much  impeded  by  ill 
health  and  ill  usage  while  in  that  Country,  that  the 
range  of  his  inquiries  was  nmch  restricted,  and  a  laige 
part  of  what  he  recorded  on  the  spot  was  lost  to  the 
world  through  the  wredc  of  a  vessel  which  contained 
one  copy  of  his  papers,  and  the  negligence  of  Mr. 
Baldwin,  British  Consul  at  Alexandria,  who  delayed 
forwarding  the  duplicates  to  England  till  he  was  driven 
from  his  post  by  the  French.  Except,  indeed,  as  being 
one  of  the  routes  into  the  'Central  regious  of  Africi^ 
D&r-Fdr  is  little  deserving  of  notice. 
Geology.  PlaCed  on  the  Southern  limit  of  the  Sahri^  or  Great 

African  Desert,  its  soil  seems  to  partake  of  the  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  the  unproductive  plains  and 
rugged  mountains  which  form  its  North-Eastem  boun- 
dary. The  part  of  which  we  have  an  accurate  account 
coni^sts  of  undulating  ground,  broken  here  and  there 
by  isolated  rocks,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and 
presenting  a  face  of  grey  and  naked  granite,  except 
where  earth  enough  has  collected  in  the  hollows  and 
fissures  for  vegetables  to  take  root ;  and  such  is  the 
genial  effect  of  the  climate,  that  from  those  crevices 
large  trees  are  sometimes  seen  springing  out  in  all  the 
richness  and  luxuriance  of  an  intra-tropical  vegetation. 
Their  shoots  and  foliage,  together  with  the  coarse  grass 
which  grows  among  them,  aflford  sustenance  for  nume- 
rous herds  of  camels.  The  lock,  of  which  these  hills 
are  the  most  prominent  parts,  forms  the  ba»s  of  this 
whole  tract  of  country,  as  is  manifested  by  the  thin- 
ness of  the  vegetable  earth  in  most  places,  and  its 
entire  disappearance  in  many.  Clay  Is  sometimes, 
though  rarely  found,  but  sand  abounds ;  it  wants,  how- 
ever, nothing  but  moisture,  and  a  small  admixture  of 
other  materials,  to  turn  it  into  a  productive  compost. 
**  For  the  vegetation  in  the  sands,"  says  Mr.  Browne, 
(388,)  "  is  inconceivably  quick  in  the  Hatif,  [the  rainy 
season,]  and  they  are  regarded  as  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  production  of  the  maize,  Holcui  Dochna," 
l^rghum  tacchartUum.^ 
Mlnenls.  Though  few  valuable  minerals  are  found  in  the  lower 
districts,  the  higher  tracts  of  country  are  said  to  abound 
in  them.  Copper,  of  the  finest  quality,  mixed,  pro- 
bably, with  a  little  zinc,  is  brought  from  tlie  mountains 
to  the  South  South-West.  Iron  is  procured  in  large 
quantities  from  the  same  quarter.  Gold  is  found  both 
to  the  East  and  West,  but  little  is  imported  into  D&r- 


Fur.  Alabaster  and  various  kinds  of  marble  occur  DAR>FUtt. 
within  its  own  territory ;  but  coarser  sorts  of  calcareous  ^  ^  y*^"^ 
stone,  if  they  exist,  are  overlooked  by  the  natives,  who 
have  no  better  materials  for  building  Uian  clay  ;  the 
want  of  harder  and  stronger  tools,  however,  may  be 
the  cause  of  their  never  using  stone.  Culinary  salt 
(muriate  of  soda,)  nitre,  natron  (carbonate  of  soda,) 
and  sulphur  are  the  only  remaining  minerals  collected 
and  used  in  D4r-Fur. 

The  seasons,  as  in  all  tropical  countries,  are  only  Climate* 
two,  the  rainy  and  the  dry.  The  periodical  rains 
[Hartf)  continue  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  September;  and,  as  in  the  Karrds  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  convert  almost  instanta- 
neously a  desert  into  a  richly  varied .  garden.  The 
rain  usually  continues  from  3  p.  u.  till  midDighL  The 
winds  are  not  periodical,  but  change  almost  instan- 
taneously. The  Southerly  winds  are  hot  and  oppres- 
sive, and  blow  most  frequently  and  longest;  those 
from  the  North  and  North- West  are  most  refreshing* 
but  generally  of  short  duration.  The  South-East 
winds  are  those  that  bring  much  rain.  The  whole 
quantity  which  &lls  in  the  year  varies  much  in  different 
seasons ;  but  when  once  it  has  set  in  it  comes  often,  and 
with  great  violence,  so  that  the  whole  country  is  soon 
intersected  by  toirents,  which  push  forward  with  sur- 
prising rapidity  every  kind  of  vegetation.  This,  there- 
fore, is  the  period  at  which  the  native  commences  his 
agricultural  labours.  The  vegetables  principally  culti- 
vated are  different  kinds  of  grain  and  pulse,  a  few 
gourds  and  tobacco  in  the  Southern  Provinces ;  but 
agriculture,  as  well  as  all  other  branches  of  industry,  \& 
in  a  very  low  atate  in  this  Country,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  indolence  of  the  natives,  and  partly 
through  the  rapacity  and  instability  of  the  Govern- 
ments» 

Mr.  Browne's  list  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  punti;. 
D&r-Fur  is,  doubtless,  far  from  complete;  it  gives, 
however,  some  idea  of  the  Flora  of  that  country,  and 
shows  how  closely.it  resembles  that  of  Senegal.  The 
vegetables  which  he  observed  there  may  be  classed  as 
follows : 

i.  Grains  :  1.  Mahrdk^  t.  e.  the  two  varieties  of  the 
Sorghum  vulgare^  (common  or  German  millet)  called 
dunrah  by  the  Arabs,  and  noticed  by  Forskkl;  the 
red  and  the  white  Tadm  skeeir  ahhmar^  and  Tadm 
9keeir  abyad^  (i.  e.  red  bread-corn  and  white  bread-corn.) 
3.  Dokiif  (tdokhn  of  the  Arabs  and  dugujiu  of  the 
Negroes,)  Sorghum  saocharaium^  sugar  millet ;  these 
grains  are  universally  cultivated  throughout  Negro- 
land.  3.  Oryze  saUva^  Oruzz^  rice  gathered  wild,  na 
cultivated,  and  of  little  value. 

ii.  Pulse  of  various  kinds,  as,  1.  DoUchos  Nubiensi$^ 
(Delille,)  Lubicahj  or  Kidney-beans.  2.  HibkcuB  escw 
lentua^  Bdmiyah^  in  great  abundance.  This  is  the  Okro 
or  Ocra  of  the  West  Indies,  cultivated  universally  in 
the  Levant.*  8.  Simsim^  Sesamum  Indicum,  served 
up  at  table  when  bruised,  and  given  to  horses.  Its 
oil  is  also  much  in  use.  3.  Ful^  or  bean,  more  used 
as  a  bead,  or  weight,  than  for  food.     4.  Shtuhf  Abrus 


*  It  teeoM  to  be  confctanded  by  Cotooel  Deiifaain  (p.  316)  mik  tho 
Mthkkhiwjfoh  [Corchorut  OiUorius]  a  very  difiWeat  plant. 
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DAR-FUR.  preeaioriuSt  also  used  as  an  oraamental  bead  by  the 
women ;  these  are  the  scarlet  beans  with  black  spots 
so  common  in  the  West  Indies. 

iii.  Bulbous  roots,  as,  1.  Allium  ioHvum^  Tdm^ 
gttrWc,  2.  Allium  cepe  Basalt  the  common  onion» 
inferior  to  those  cultivated  in  Egypt 

iv.  Various  cucurbitaceous  plants :  1.  Common 
Melon,  Cuaimit  mdo,  Cdwin,  but  rarely  brought  to  per- 
fection. 2.  Water  Melon,  Cucurbita  Citrullusj  Battikh, 
when  wild  it  is  small,  and  has  little  flavour ;  in  that 
state  it  is  used  for  feeding  cattle.  Its  seeds  are  used 
ibr  making  a  kind  of  tar,  (catrdn.)  3.  Bottle  Gourd, 
Cucurbita  Lagenaria^  Card^  the  pulp  is  used  for  food, 
the  rind,  dried  and  hardened,  for  domestic  utensils, 
powder-flasks,  &c.  4.  Cucumbers,  Cucumit  sativtu^ 
Fakk^t  intn^iuced,  as  well  as  melons,  by  the  mer- 
chants from  Egypt 

V.  Other  esculent  vegetables:  1,  Cayenne  pepper, 
{Capsicum  fruiescent?)  Chettl,  very  common  in  one  dis- 
trict, and  generally  used.  2.  Mdukhiyah^  Corchorua 
olitorius.  3.  Tobacco,  in  D&r  Fertit  and  D4r  Pun- 
garo.  This  is  remarkable,  as  those  Countries  are  more 
remote  from  Egypt,  and  therefore  the  less  likely  to 
have  acquired  any  foreigpi  additions  to  their  indigenous 
vegetables.  4.  Solanum  Melongena^  Bedinjdn,  the 
Egg-plant.  5.  Hemp,  Cannabia  saliva^  Hashish.  It  is 
chewed,  smoked,  or  formed  into  an  electuary  {mdjtim^) 
and  much  valued  as  an  aphrodisiac,  a  class  of  medica- 
ments in  great  request  among  the  Mohammedans. 

vi.  Plants  which  are  not  esculent:  1.  the  Coloquin- 
tida,  Cucumis  Colocyrdhis^  Hhandal^  found  almost 
every  where.  2.  Momordica  daietia^  Squirting  Cu- 
cumber, Ajur,  3.  Asdepicu  gigantea,  Ushdr^  a  figure 
of  which  is  given  in  Norden's  Egypt,  pi.  lix.  5.  Sola- 
tium nigrum,  J.  Hirsutum^  Enneb-d-dib^  (t.  e.  Wolf- 
gvapes,)  Black  Nightshade. 

vii.Trees:  1.  the  Tamarind,7amann(2ti«  Jndica,  Tamer 
Hindlj  (i.  e.  Indian  Date,)  or  Arddb,  not  very  com- 
mon, but  growing  to  a  large  size,  and  very  productive. 
2.  The  Oriental  Plane,  Plaianus  Orientalis,  Doletb, 
probably  introduced  from  Egypt  3.  Ficus  Sycomorus, 
Jummeiz,  said  to  be  common  in  the  Southern  districts. 
4.  Zizyphus  Spina'Christi,  Nebec,  the  fruit  of  which 
IS  called  Nabcah,  a  kind  of  Jujub ;  and  5.  Zizyphus 
Saliva,  called  Annab  in  Egypt,  Nebec-el-drab  (i.  e. 
Arabian  Nebec)  in  D&r-Fur.  The  fruit  of  these  trees 
is  formed  into  a  paste,  which  is  very  useful  as  a  provi- 
sion on  journeys,  and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste. 
The  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  Lotus  of  the  Ancients,  found 
by  Parke  in  Nigritia,  and  by  Des  Fontaines  in  Barbary ; 
if  so  it  is  the  Zizyphus  Lotus  of  modern  Botanists.  6. 
Heglig,  or  HejUj,  the  Al  lobeh  of  the  Dongolans,  and, 
probably,  the  Lobdkh  of  the  Arabian  writers,  a  small 
tree  described  by  M.  Delille  in  his  Flora,  under  the 
name  of  Balanites  ^gyptiaca.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Persea  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Ancients.  (Theophrast 
p.  286.  Ed»  Brodosi.)  7.  Ceratonia  siliqua,  Kharrul, 
the  Locust  or  St  John's  Bread-tree.  8.  Mimosa  tor- 
tilis,  Harres  of  Forskttl.  Acacia,  or  Mimosa  Niloteca, 
Sant,  one  of  the  Gum-Arabic  trees.  10,  1 1,  12.  The 
Acacia  Seiy&l,  and  the  Erget  d  curUn,  Mimosa  Habbds, 
and  Erget  dimmo  of  Bruce.  13.  Bauhinia  acumina- 
ta, Fdric,  14.  Cassia  Sophera,  Sofetr,  15.  El  hinnd, 
Lawsonia  inermis,  the  Cyprus  of  the  Greeks  and 
Kopher  of  the  Hebrews. 

vii.  The  following  Mr.  Browne  had  not  observed  in 
any  other  Country ;  1.  Enneb,  a  small  tree  which  has 


light  green  leaves  and  an  astringent  purple  fruit,  of  the  DAR*FnL 
size  of  a  grape.  2.  Shaw,  a  shrub  of  the  size  of  an  v^i^v^w^ 
Arbuius,  with  pale  green,  ovate,  coriaceous  leaves,  hot 
and  pungent  tc  the  tongue.  Its  twigs  are  used  as  a 
dentrifice  by  the  natives.  It  is  perhaps  the  Rdk  of 
Bruce,  (Avicennia  Tc^nentosa.)  3.  Kaud^  or  Katod^ 
a  dark  green  herb  of  the  same  size  as  the  Corchorus 
oUtorius,  having  a  strong  smell  and  taste.  It  is  much 
used  by  the  Natives  as  an  article  of  food.  (p.  321.) 

The  quadrupeds  are  similar  to  those  in  the  neighbouring  Amiaals. 
Countries.  The  horses  are  neither  numerous  nor  good; 
but  a  few  of  the  fine  Dongola  breed,  so  justly  praised  by 
Bruce,  are  imported  from  Senn&r.  Goats  are  more  plen- 
tiful than  sheep,  and  both  are  sometimes  castrated. 
The  asses  are  not  better  than  our  own  ;  those  brought 
from  Egypt  are  sometimes  sold  for  the  value  of  three 
slaves,  but  they  degenerate.  Homed  cattle  are  fed  in 
large  numbers  near  the  rivers,  and  the  beef  is  good, 
though  the  bulls  are  seldom  castrated.  The  milk 
is  but  indifferent  and  cheese  or  butter  are  scarcely 
known ;  but  a  sort  of  ydghurt,  or  acescent  milk,  is  pre- 
pared, which  will  keep  for  a  few  days,  and  is  neither 
disagreeable  nor  unwholesome.  The  camels  in  F&r 
vary  much :  those  from  the  West  and  South  are  li^t^ 
coloured  and  smooth  ;  those  firom  the  East  black  and 
restive.  The  females  are  oflen  fattened  for  the  shambles. 
Their  flesh  has  little  flavour,  but  is  easily  digested. 
Their  milk  also  is  much  esteemed.  The  Fezzin  and 
Arabian  camels  are  the  strongest  and  most  valuable. 
The  best  dromedaries  (hejjin)  are  those  bred  in  Senn^. 
Some  of  them,  it  is  said,  will  travel  at  the  rate  of  10 
miles  an  hour,  for  24  hours  without  stopping.  Cats 
are  scarce,  and  imported  from  Egypt  lions,  leopards, 
wild  buffaloes,  hyaenas,  wolves,  and  jackals  are  found 
in  the  woods ;  and  the  three  last  come  into  the  villages 
by  night  and  carry  off  whatever  they  can  master.  The 
elephant  rhinoceros,  cameleopard,  hippopotamus,  and 
crocodile,  abound  in  or  near  the  Bahhr-d-ddd,  on  the 
Southern  confines  of  Dir-Fiir.  Wild  hogs  are  occar 
sionally  found,  and  considered  as  lawful  food  by  the 
wandering  Arabs.  The  civet-cat  is  common  in  the 
Southern  Provinces ;  the  ostrich  and  antelope  every 
where.  If  the  Arabic  name  of  this  country  be  derived 
firom  fur,  "  deer,"  it  is  probable  that  fallow  deer  are 
found  there,  though  none  were  seen  by  Mr.  Browne  ; 
but/ttr,  "excessive  heat**  furnishes  a  better  etymology  ; 
*  and,  after  all,  Fur  may  be  a  native  name,  which  has 
only  an  accidental  resemblance  to  an  Arabic  word* 

The  inhabitonts  of  D4r-Fdr  consist  of  a  very  mixed  lohibitifttt 
assemblage  of  people ;  for,  independently  of  the  traders 
from  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  Countries,  there  are 
several  Arab  Tribes  either  settled  or  migratory,  dispersed 
through  the  Country,  especially  on  its  borders.  Zagh&- 
wah,  Beg6,  or  Ddjau,  B^rti,  Kordof&n,  and  Rilnga» 
have  been  conquered  by  Fdr,  and  now  form  a  part  of 
its  territory.  Its  natives  are  indolent  pusillanimous* 
and  dirty ;  but  lively  and  cheerfiil,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Negro  race.  They  rarely  assume  the  solemn  austerity 
affected  by  Mahommedan  devotees,  so  congenial  to  the 
saturnine  temper  of  the  Egyptians.  Dancing  and  Amme- 
revelry  are  their  favourite  occupations ;  and,  as  they  aeni*. 
are  much  given  to  excess,  the  one  is  ollen  lascivious,  the 
other  usually  ends  in  drunkenness.  Their  games  of 
chance  are  borrowed  from  the  Arabs ;  a  curious  cir« 
cumstance,  when  we  recollect  how  rigidly  such  games 
are  forbidden  by  Mohammed.  Dans  eth-iheldlhah  (the 
three   throws   of  the  die)  and  Tab  wa  dukk,    games 
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DAR-FUB.  tomeUiing  like  backgammon  and  draughts,  are  those 

s^'V^  most  in  vogue.*  Men  and  women  dance  together,  and 
slaves  even  in  fetters  caper  about,  so  fond  are  tlie 
Negroes  of  that  amusement.  Secanddri  is  the  favourite 
dance  of  the  people  of  Fdr ;  Bendak^  that  of  the 
Bucar&  (Herdsmen)  Tribe.  Almost  the  only  ceremony 
peculiar  to  Fdr  is  the  annual  Festival  **  The  Leathering 
of  the  Kettle-drum,"  (Jded-^nuhhda.)  It  appears  to 
be  kept  in  the  4th  Month,  {RabiH  Idkhiu)  and  lasts  for 
eight  days  j  during  which  there  are  great  rejoidugs,  a 
grand  review  of  the  troops,  open  house  at  Uie  palace, 
and  every  one  of  the  Sult&n*s  liege  subjects  is  expected 
to  make  as  rich  a  present  to  lus  Majesty  as  he  can 
afford. 

WomcD.  The  women,  as  is  usual  among  savages,  are  con- 
demned to  do  all  the  drudgery,  so  that  the  Harems  of 
the  King  and  his  Grandees  are  filled  with  crowds  of 
menial  servants  rather  than  mistresses;  though  each  in 
her  turn  may  be  occasionally  honoured  with  her  master's 
attentions.  The  Law  of  Mohammed  in  this,  as  in 
other  parts,  is  negligently  observed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Sdd&n,  and  all  who  can  afford  it  take  as  many  wives 
and  concubines  as  they  please.  Women,  even  when 
free,  approach  their  husbands  on  their  knees,  as  the 
Ministers  of  State  do  to  the  Sult&n ;  and  the  slipper 
which  distinguishes  the  firee  women  from  the  slave,  must 
be  taken  (off  whenever  any  great  man  passes  by.  It 
has  been  observed,  that  in  proportion  as  the  sex  is  re- 
spected, rational  and  lasting  affection  increases,  and 
licentiousness  is  checked.  In  no  country  is  this  more 
completely  exemplified  than  in  D&r-Fur ;  for  while  the 
women  are  held  there  in  a  state  of  humiliating  degra- 
dation, sensual  indulgence  is  carried  to  the  grossest 
excess ;  and  it  often  happens  that  no  tie  of  blood  proves 
a  bar  to  the  gratification  of  a  guilty  passion.  This 
license,  however,  does  not  countenance  one  hateful 
vice,  which  is,  almost  without  exception,  the  disgrace 
of  other  Mohammedan  States.  The  women,  it  should 
be  remarked,  seldom  appear  veiled,  and  have  much 
more  freedom  than  in  Egypt,  Barbary,  or  Asia. 

Dishonesty.  Thieving,  lying,  and  overreaching,  are  almost  con- 
sidered as  virtues,  and  are  more  frequently  subjects  of 
self-approbation  and  applause,  than  causes  of  contempt 
or  infamy;  for  those  vices  are  condemned  by  the  Cordn 
in  such  vague  and  general  terms,  that  its  prohibitions 
make  little  impression  even  on  stricter  Musulm^ns  than 
the  natives  of  Fdr. 

In  their  personal  appearance  the  natives  differ  from 
the  Western  and  Southern  Negroes.  Their  hair,  which 
is  generally  short  and  woolly,  is  sometimes  eight  or  ten 
inches  long;  and  it  is  then  much  admired.  Their  com- 
plexion is  usually  a  deep  black ;  but  none,  except  the 
slaves  from  Ddr  Fertit,  who  speak  a  different  language, 
periectly  resemble  the  Negroes  from  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  A  loose  blue  or  white  cotton  shirt  hanging  down 
below  the  knee,  and  a  small  cotton  cap,  is  the  common 
.dress  of  the  men.  The  rich  wear  sandals ;  and  the 
Hdjis^  or  Pilgrims,  white  muslin  turbans.  A  straight, 
two-edged  knife  is  fastened  by  a  loop  of  leather  to  the 
wrist  or  elbow  of  the  left  arm.  It  is  made  of  iron  fi-om 
Fertit,  and  cased  in  a  sheet  of  crocodile's  skin.  This, 
and  the  harhak^  a  light  spear,  are  all  their  offensive 
weapons.     The  women  adorn  their  heads,  among  other 


Physio- 
gnomy. 


Dress. 


*  These  game*  are  described  by  Niebuhr  (Reisebnchf  i.  172) 
and  Hyde  in  his  Trad  on  CAett,  {Synfcffmata,  ii.  or  Df  LtuUt  Oneit- 
iaUbutf  lib.  ii.) 


ornaments,  with  a  very  elegant  one  of  silver,  not  unlike  DAR-FUB. 
some  of  those  which  we  see  represented  on  gems ;  to  ^^  v^*^ 
this  is  fastened  a  silver  chain  hanging  down  to  the 
shoulders  on  each  side.  Large  rings  of  silver  or 
copper  (hojid)  are  worn  on  the  legs,  and  sometimes 
weigh  as  much  as  four  or  five  pounds.  But  these  are 
the  decorations  only  of  the  rich  and  luxurious ;  the  poor  i 

are  contented  with  a  cotton  cloth  folded  round  the 
waist,  and  another  occasionally  thrown  loosely  over  the 
shoulders.  Women  of  rank  ride  on  horseback,  sitting 
astride  like  men,  a  practice  which  appears  peculiarly 
indecorous  and  ridiculous  to  the  Egyptians,  who  are  so 
unused  to  witness  imy  public  exposition  of  the  person 
in  women  of  respectable  character. 

The  style  and  dress  of  the  Sultto  are  thus  described  Court  of  the 
by  Mr.  Browne,  (p.  233.)  "The  first  time  I  got  ad-  Sultin. 
mission  to  him,  he  was  holding  a  Diwan  (a  Court  or 
Council)  in  the  outer  Court.  He  was  then  mounted 
on  a  white  mule,  clothed  with  a  scarlet  haiUh  (gown,) 
and  had  on  his  head  a  white  turban ;  which  however, 
together  with  part  of  his  face,  was  covered  with  a  thick 
muslin.*  On  his  feet  were  yellow  boots,  and  the  saddle 
on  which  he  was  seated  was  of  crimson  velvet,  without 
any  ornament  of  gold  or  silver.  His  sword,  which  was 
broad  and  straight,  and  adorned  with  an  hilt  of  massy 
gold,  was  held  horizontally  in  liis  right  hand.  A  small 
canopy  of  muslin  was  supported  over  his  head."  The 
noise  and  hurry  of  above  a  thousand  persons  who  were 
there  assembled,  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  exces- 
sive, yet  almost  all  present  were  either  the  military  or 
officers  of  the  Court.  On  another,  and  less  public 
occasion,  the  Sult&n  "  was  seated  on  a  kwnl^  or  chair 
covered  with  a  Turkey  carpet,  and  wore  a  red  silk 
turban ;  his  fiice  wa^  then  uncovered :  the  Imperial 
aword  was  placed  across  his  knees,  and  his  hands  were 
engaged  with  a  chaplet  of  red  coral.  He  appeared  to 
be  raither  under  the  middle  size ;  of  a  dry  complexion, 
with  eyes  full  of  fire,  and  features  abounding  in  expres- 
sion. His  beard  was  short  but  full,  and  his  coun- 
tenance, though  perfectly  blacky  materially  differed 
from  the  Negroes."  Though  firom  50  to  55  years  of 
age,  he  seemed  still  possesBcd  of  great  activity.  At 
a  gpreat  public  audience  he  appeitfed  seated  on  hia 
throne  (Jcwrd)  under  a  lofty  canopy  composed  of  various 
Syriac  and  Indian  manu&ctures,  no  two  pieces  being  of 
the  same  pattern,  hung  loosely  on  a  light  frame  of  wood. 
**The  place  on  which  he  sat  was  spread  with  small 
Turkey  carpets,'*  those  brilliant  and  brightly-finished 
carpets,  no  doubt,  which  are  called  sejijddeh  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, because  used  for  their  prostration  when  at 
prayers.  **The  Meliks  (Princes)  were  seated  in  the 
posture  of  reflect ;  and  bending  down  their  heads,  "hi 
some  distance  on  the  right  and  lefl,  and  behind  them, 
a  line  of  guards^  with  caps  ornamented  in  front  with  a 
small  piece  of  copper  and  a  black  ostrich  feather. 
Each  bore  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  a  target  of  the 
hide  of  the  hippopotamus  on  the  opposite  arm.  Their 
dress  consisted  only  of  a  cotton  shirt,  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  Country.  Behind  the  throne  were  14  or  15 
eunuchs,  clothed  indeed  splendidly  in  habiliments  of 
doth  or  silk,  but  clumsily  adjusted,  without  any  regard 
to  size  and  colour.  The  space  in  front  was  filled  with 
suitors  and  spectators  to  the  number  of  more  than 
1500.  A  kind  of  hired  encomiast  stood  on  the  Monarch's 

*  See  the  Plate  of  the  Audience  at  the  Coart  of  Bora(i  la  Colooel 
I)enham*s  TY-aveli,  p.  79. 
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DAS-FUR.  Wft  hand,  crying  out  d  pleine  garge^  dunng  the  -mbok^ 

^■■y  — '  oeremony,  *'  See  die  buiUo  (jdmut,)  the  o&priBfi^  of  m 
buffiilo,  a  bull  of  balls,  the  ekphMt  of  superior  stnngth, 
the  poiveHiil  Snltsn  Abd-elrdiimito-el-ruhid i  May 
God  prolong  thy  Ufe !  O  Master  *  May  Ood  assist  thee 
and  render  thee  victorious!** 

Popdaiion.  The  population  of  the  ^ole  Kingdom,  Mr.  Browne 
thought,  could  not  eseeed  800,000 ;  but  this  appears  by 
his  own  statement  to  be  too  high  an  estimate,  and 
probably  half  that  nuniber  would  be  nearer  to  the  truth. 
Besides  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  €ountry,  there 
are  many  settlers  from  the  Nubas  and  Kenzies  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  especially  from  Mahhis  and  the 
other  Provinces  of  Dongolah ;  driven  Westwards,  it 
seems,  by  the  violence  and  encroachments  of  the 
Shaikiyeh  Arabs,  who  till  within  these  few  years  were 
masters  of  the  Southern  part  of  Nubia.  Hence,  it  nlay 
be  supposed,  arose  that  intermixture  of  the  Dongolah* 
and  FViri  languages,  which  is  perceived  on  comparing 
vocabularies  of  them  together,  for  Uiey  do  not  appear 
to  be  derived  from  the  same  source.  The  languages  of 
Zogfa&wah,  D&r  Rdnga,  and  Bergd  are  also  distinct 
from  that  of  Fur! 

HouMi  ^  ^^  ^^^^^®  covering  is  wanted  for  the  body,  so  is 

very  little  required  as  a  protection  ag^ainst  the  dianges 
in  the  atmosphere,  where  the  climate  is  generally  so 
warm  and  invariable.  Hence  the  small  progress  of 
the  commonest  Arts  in  Tropical  Africa.  The  huts, 
frimitnre,  and  utensils  of  the  Negroes  are  the  same  now 
as  in  the  days  of  Idrisi,  and  are  found  almost  without 
a  shade  of  difference  from  Dir>Fdr  to  Cafraria.  In  the 
former,  indeed,  square  or  oblong  buildings  are  met  with, 
which  rarely,  if  ever,  occur  in  the  latter.  A  thick,  dry, 
leafless  fence  of  acacia,  balanites,  or  oUier  thorny  wood, 
is  the  secure,  but  dreary,  enclosure  which  surrounds 
every  habitation  in  Mr-Fdr.  Within  this  there  is  a 
smaller  space,  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall ;  but  that  is 
of  considerable  extent  if  the  possessor  be  a  wealthy  per- 
son, for  it  then  contains  no  l^ss  Uian  two  mAr%ya/w,  two 
Mmaks,  and  two  don^ot,  besides  a  rukkubak,  in  a  pro* 
per  situation  for  the  convenience  of  his  company.  '[Diese 
seven  edifices  are  not  very  costly  and  are  easily  con- 
structed ;  the  walls  being  made  of  clay,  plastered  over, 
and  painted  white,  red,  or  black  ;  and  the  roof,  except- 
ing that  of  the  Donga,  or  store-room,  being  merely  a 
thatch  of  coMob,  the  straw  of  maize  or  sorghim^  laid  over 
light  raflers.  llie  first  of  these  buildings  (jriiktiyyakf)  is 
a  cylindrical  hut  with  a  conical  roof  from  15  to  20  feet 
in  diameter,  and  7  or  8  feet  high.  This  is  the  kitchen 
and  female  apartment.  The  kumak,  in  which  the  master 
of  the  house  sleeps  and  eats,  and  sees  company,  is  about 
22  feet  square,  and  12  or  18  high,  and  differs  from  the 
Donga  in  having  no  door.  The  store-room,  or  Donga^ 
is  his  strong-hold,  and  is  therefore  guarded  by  a  door 
made  out  of  a  single  plank,  secured  by  a  padlock.  It 
is  likewise  protected  from  rain  and  rc^bers  by  a  roof, 
which  is  the  ne  plw  nltra  of  Fdrian  architecture.  Slight 
beams  are  laid  from  side  to  side,  with  a  small  inclination 


*  By  the  Dongoiah  (Doncoiak)  language  is  here  meant  the  Bard- 
herah  or  Berber ^  as  it  is  called  br  the  Egyptians ;  bat  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  afBnity  with  the  Berber  of  Mount  Atlas.  The 
Berber  is  an  Arvbic  word,  applied  to  AfricsBS  of  various  races.  The 
Kenxi  and  N^bah  are  dialects  of  the  same  language.  T\ktAbMdah 
Arabs,  as  they  are  called,  speak  the  Bardberah  tongue,  according  to 
Bruce ;  a  fact  which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  M.  Baibi,  who  ranks 
them  with  the  BiihdcAyeht. 

t  Perhaps  this  is  the  Arabic  word  Heti^fah,  <'aade  of  clods.*' 


to  the  horifon,  Ikeik  oovend  with  cosne  awte,  or  a  DAlUfci. 
layer  of  light  wood,  such  as  Hthdr  (AscUpku;)  on  this  ^^v^ 
a  quantity  of  dried  camel  or  faorse-dong  is  laid,  aad  the 
whole  is  bound  together  by  a  strung,  smooth  coating  of 
clay.  A  spout  to  carry  off  the  lain  completes  the  boild- 
ing,  and  makes  its  proprietor  the  envy  of  all  his  poorsr 
neigfabomrs.  The  Rukkiibah  is  a  lean-to  on  the  North 
side  of  the  house,  covered  with  a  li^t,  slopiog  roof  of 
coiob, 

AM^di  (Al-naM?)  t.  e.  enkes  of  durrah  meal;  a  Food, 
hasty  pudding  of  durrah  flower,  miied  with  sweet  or 
sour  milk ;  dried  meat,  pounded  and  boiled  withoniom, 
and  a  seasoning  of  k<mel  or  kawek  an  ackl  and  bitter 
herb,  peculiar  to  this  country,  are  the  common  dishes 
of  the  Furiwies.  Thin  cakes  of  dttrrak  meal,  called 
ki8r{f  (broken,)  something  like  the  wafers  served  up  in 
deserts,  are  a  substitute  for  bi%ad.  Milk  or  water  is  the 
beverage  used  at  meals ;  and  the  rich  always  have  the 
grain  fermented  before  it  is  ground,  which  greatly  fan* 
proves  its  taste.  It  is  also  oden  used  as  food,  when 
merely  moistened  in  water.  Beef,  their  best  butcfaeraf 
meat,  is  much  eaten.  A  light  puff  called  Uumat^ 
cddit  (the  Judges'  tit-bit)  made  of  flour  and  honey, 
rice-pi/^,  game,  and  poultry,  form  a  part  of  the  luxu- 
ries which  appear  on  the  tables  of  the  Great ;  and  aa 
they  have  now  more  intercourse  with  Egypt,  many  re- 
finements have  doubtless  been  introduced  which  were 
unknown  when  Mr.  Browne  was  resident  in  Sultia 
Abd-cr-rahhm&n's  dominions. 

That  Chief  was  the  third  son  of  a  preceding  Sul-  Histoiy. 
t&n  named  Bokar,  (Abu-Bekr  ?)  whose  eldest  son  and 
immediate  successor,  Mohammed  Turib,*  slam  in  a 
war  with  Cordof&n,  was  succeeded  by  his  next  brother, 
who,  under  the  title  of  Khalifeh^  or  Viceroy,  supplanted 
the  legitimate  heirs.  He  was,  in  his  tuni,  dispossessed 
by  his  younger  brother  Abd-er-rshhmAn^  an  ambidcnis 
and  crafly  Prince,  who,  abandoning  the  habit  of  a/ii^r, 
or  devotee,  which  he  had  previously  assumed,  and  avail- 
ing himself  of  his  brother's  unpopularity,  collected  a 
body  of  malcontents,  and  attacked  him  on  his  return 
fh>m  the  war  in  Cordoftn.  The  Khalifeh  and  one  of 
his  sons,  who  gallantly  defended  him,  (ell  covered  with 
wounds ;  and  the  victor  contented  himself  with  sacri- 
ficing the  life  of  one  only  of  the  children  of  Turfeb,  the 
legitimate  heirs  to  the  Throne.  At  first  he  showed  great 
hypocrisy,  refusing  to  look  at  his  brother's  treasures,  or 
to  increase  his  harem  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  Law ;  but  when  all  danger  of  revolt  was  over,  he 
threw  aside  the  veil,  and  mdulged  his  avarice  and  in- 
continence without  restraint.  Of  their  early  History 
the  people  of  Fiir  know  little,  having  no  written  docu- 
ments to  consult ;  but  it  appeared  from  the  current 
traditions,  that  Pdr  had  formerly  been  a  Province  of 
DdjaA,  (probably  the  T&jawah  of  Idrisl,)  and  that 
under  a  Prince  of  that  Country  named  Suleim&n,  their 
ancestors  had  embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith,  an 
event,  which  Mr.  Browne  concluded  fiom  various  cir- 
cumstances, could  not  have  taken  place  earli^  than 
the  middle  of  the  XVIIth  century.  The  T&jawah  of 
Idrisi,  {Annals  of  Oriental  Literaiwre,  p.  829,)  which 
ray  to  the  West  of  Nubia,  and  Sonth-YFcst  of  the  South- 
ern Oasis,  corresponds  in  position  with  Dar-F6r,  and 

• 
*  That  is,  "  Dust:**  a  name  occasioned,  says  Mr.  Browne,  (p. 315,) 
by  his  habits  of  roUing  ia  the  dust  when  a  chdd ;  bat  as  AU,  Mohtoi- 
ncd's  son.in  law,  was  caUed  Ab(&.tttiib,  U  it  piobsbls  that  tke  aafln 
was  given  ia  allusion  to  him. 
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PAR-FOR.  CMi  hMdly  be  any  other  than  the  D&]a4*of  theFirJiwiw. 

N«»v<^^  It  WW  there^e  known  to  the  Arabe  in  the  Xllth  cen- 
tory,  but  at  that  time  was  a  Pagan  State,  fi)r  I<W«i  rays, 
••its  people  are  Magicians  who  believe  in  nothing.** 

GoTenmot  Here,  a?  in  roost  Mohammedan  Coontries,  the  poww 
of  the  Suh&n  is  subject  to  Kttie  control.  In  cases  of 
gloss  injustice  the  Fukakd^f  or  Doctors  of  the  Law, 
sonetinM  remonstrate;  but,  unless tbeM  is  reason  to 
dread  the  disjdeasure  of  the  soldiery,  the  Prince  pays 
searc^y  any  attention  to  sudi  remonstrances.  The 
Provinces  are  governed  either  by  Vicefoys  styled  MeUk$ 
(Kings,)  or,  if  lately  eonquefed,  by  their  former  Sul- 
tths,  as  tributaries  to  their  conqueror.  The  Monarchy 
Is  hereditary  according  to  the  Mohammedan  Law  of 
saecession,  which  is  often  violated,  as  there  is  no  Cor- 
porate Body  in  the  State  which  has  a  right  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  it  The  SuT(6ii  who  sat  on  the 
tfirone  when  Dte-F6r  was  threatened  with  invasion 
1^  the  Eg)'ptian  army  in  the  year  18M,  was  Moham- 
med-el FadI,  probaWy  a  son  of  Abd-er-rahhm&n. 
The  cruelties,  however,  inflicted  on  the  neighbouring 
Countries  1^  Meihammed  Beg,  in  retaliation  for  the 
innrder  of  his  brother-in-law,  Ismftil  P&shi,  occanoned 
such  a  general  inswneetion  as  was  not  quelled  without 
great  difficulty,  and  tile  invading  force  was  thus  pre 
▼ented  from  advancing  the  limits  oi  Cordoftn. 

Rerenae.  As  nothing  like  coin  is  current  except  tin  rings  at  £f 

Pd9h€r,  (the  Sultan's  Court,)  all  trade  is  carried  on  by 
barter,  and  all  the  revenues,  the  amount  of  which  can- 
not easily  be  estimated,  are  received  in  kind.  They 
arise:  1.  from  duties  on  imported  goods,  sometimes 
as  high  as  ten  per  cent.  2.  Similar  charges  on  slaves 
exported,  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  a  head ;  but 
this  duty  is  levied  under  the  colour  of  a  voluntary 
gift.  3.  Penalties  for  crimes  and  misdemeanours  ;  as 
the  amount  of  these  depends  upon  the  King's  plea«iure 
they  are  a  source  of  great  oppression  to  the  subject,  as 
weft  as  of  emolument  to  him.  This  pemictous  mode 
of  repressing  crimes  is  prevalent  in  most,  if  not  all, 
Mohammedan  countries.  4.  Presents,  proportionate 
to  their  rank,  from  all  suitors  for  justice  or  favonr, 
5.  The  legal  tithe  of  all  merchandise,  especially  slaves, 
excepting  what  is  brought  from  Egypt.  6.  Presents 
Blade  at  The  Leathering  of  the  KetUe-drmn.  7.  Tribute 
paid  by  the  Arab  Tribes,  in  horses,  oxen,  butter,  ftc. 
8.  Duty  paid  in  grain  by  every  township.  9.  Pro- 
duce of  the  Royal  demesnes :  for  though  the  land  is 
eonndered  as  all  belonging  to  the  Sult&n,  and  is  every 
where  held  by  grants  firom  him,  some  districts,  as 
Jebel  Marrah  to  the  West,  are  exclusively  appropriated 
to  his  nse.  10.  His  pmflts  in  trade ;  for,  like  Moham- 
nsed  AH,  the  present  Pash^  of  Egypt,  he  is  the  greatest 
teader  in  his  dominions. 
Commerce-  The  goods  carried  thither  from  Egypt,  the  only 
Country  with  which  D&r-Ft&r  has  a  direct  commerce, 
are  sword-blades,  sulphur,  cloves,  glass-wares,  9pig€^ 
ciUiea  {Faieriana  Celtiea,)  Makteb  {Prunus  Mahaleb,) 
Sdftcths  (Indian  cottons,)  coarse  woollens,  common 
eahcoes  (perkaleg,}  lead,  coffbe,  tin,  brass-wire,  looking- 


*  "  Dsgpoa,"  » this  uMie  is  ipdl  by  Mr.  Brawne,  migftt  be  teo* 
lMttiiesd4n  Tartous  wajs,  bat  Iw  pronoiiBcad  it  Ahttst/f,  a*  it  is  bare 
written,  Dl-jaa ;  it  is  tbcrefare,  omiuing  the  feminine  termiDetio% 
precisely  the  same  word  as  Idrfsf's  Tl-jaw-ah. 

'  f  Fiteard,  or  Beclesiasties,  aceonfaag  to  Mr.  Browne ;  bat  bow- 
wmr  Mterenced  the  Fakirs  may  be.  it  is  probable  that  tbe  /akiki, 
«r  Liwyersy  were  the  persons  of  whom  be  here  meaaat  to  speak. 


glaases,  soap,  rasors,  hardware,  copper  head-armour  DAR-Vint 
for  horses,  kokhl^ or  jft'Musii,  for  the  eyes,  fff^  {Lichen  ^^y^'' 
pruntutri)  used  to  give  a  flavour  to  bread,  Shiyahh, 
{AHemiiia  Ahsyntkium,}  Dufr,  a  riiell  from  the  Red 
Sea  used  in  perfomes,  Barbery  caps,  and  red  slippers. 

For  these  the  merchants  receive  in  exchange,  gmn 
ArabiCf  ivory,  rhinoceros  horns,  ostrich  foathers,  gold 
dust,  water  skins  (jerbah»^)  shishm  seed,*  musk,  par- 
rots, and  parroquettes,  kurbdjet  (scourge,  of  ox  lildes,) 
tamarinds,  tkebi  (alum,)  and  9Mi^on  (native  carbonate  of 
soda.) 

The  Umn  best  known,  and  perhaps  the  most  consider*  Towns. 
able,  in  Dftr-F&r  is  Cobbeh  in  14''  1 1'  North,  88^  ^  East.  Cobb^. 
it  oonsista  of  a  single  stueet,  two  miles  long,  situated  in 
a  nearly  level  eouatry,  and  surrounded  by  a  Wddi^  or  bed 
of  a  torrent,  dry  in  the  hot,  and  full  of  water  in  the 
rainy  season.     Its  bowses  stand  apart,  and  are  shaded 
by  DMibt  (Planes,)  Be^Ugs  (Baiamtet,)  and  Nebecs 
(Zisi^pkm.j    To  the  Bast  it  has  chains  of  low  hills 
nuuiing  from  North  to  South  for  several  miles.     In  the 
dry  season  iadiflSsrent  water  is  obtained  fiom  wells;  but 
they  scmelimes  fiul  and  thus  occasion  mudi  distress ; 
the  water  is  not  unwholesome,  but  unpleasant  to  the 
taste.     To  the  West    and  South- West  the  plain  is 
bounded  by  the  rocky  hills  of  Gkerdah  [Apes]  and 
Malha  [M6lihidi,  salt?]  twenty  miles  distant.    On  the 
South  is  Jebel  Cdsa,  distant  about  twelve  miles ;  on 
the  East  South-East  and  South-East  Jebel  W&na,  and 
a  torrent  of  the  same  name,  are  its  boundaries.    These 
hills  are  also  a  continuation  of  the  chasii  called  T^a, 
noentioned  above,  whidi  extends  from  SweTn^,  North, 
to  Jedid,  South.    Jebel  Cobbeh  (the  Cupola)  is  an 
insulated  hill  standing  between  the  Eastern  chain  and 
the  town,  which  probably  owes  its  name  to  it.    Cobbeh 
is  almost  exdtisively  inhabited  by  foreign  merchants 
and  settlers.     A  market,  well  supplied  with  the  articles 
conamonly  in  demand,  is  held  twice  a  week  (Monday 
and  Friday)  in  an  open  space  South-East  of  the  town. 
There  are  four  or  five  schools  (nukM^s}  where  poor 
children   are  taught  gratuitously  to  read  and  write : 
those  of  the  rich  pay  the  Fakihy  or  Doctor,  who  teaches 
them.    Two  Mosques  of  very  hinnble  architecture  and 
dimensions,  one  unfinished,  were  the  only  places  of 
worship.    The  Ctfcil,  or  Judge,  is  appointed  by  the 
Snhin. 

Sudni,  two  long  days  (between  60  and  70  miles)  Swainee. 
North  of  Cobbeh,  is  the  next  village  and  very  near  to 
tbe  W&di  Masn&c,  the  first  place  where  springs  are 
found  on  the  Northern  side  of  Ddr-FAr.  It  is  the  resi* 
dence  of  a  Mdik^  or  Viceroy,  who  stopa  all  strangers 
and  requires  them  to  remain  there  till  the  Solt&n*s  plesr 
sure,  as  te  their  further  progpress,  is  known.  On  that 
account  the  principal  merchants  have  houses  there. 
The  pooror  inhabitants  are  either  Zeghiures  or  Arabs. 
SwelB^  is  the  key  to  the  Noithem  entrance  into  Dke- 

K^rwmhy  anotiier  town,  is  almost  entirely  occupied  Koonnah. 
by  meicfaants  from  the  Upper  Egypt,  who  are  called 
Jei^rd.    It  is  sitoate  about  five  hours  (15  miles)  West 
by  South  from  Cobbeh. 

Cubcal^ak  \9  the  key  to  the  Western  road,  and  its  Kubcab6a. 
pofralaUon  is  considerabie.     It  is  famed  for  its  manu- 

*  Seed  of  the  Ouma  Ahsm$  called  Ckcsm,  or  Cketkmek-z^ 
(Sinitfr«ye)  in  Persian,  and  thence  Shiahm  by  the  Egyptians.  It  is 
much  valued  in  the  East  as  a  roedictoe  for  the  eyes.  See  CastelHs 
jLiar.  Htpiaghtt.  in  Chethm;  and  ForskKl's  Fhra  j&Mea  p.  U 
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DAR-FIiA.  facture  of  foJbMW,  jerdh$t  and  rSyahs^  The  first  are 
cotton  cloths  (rom  five  to  eight  yurds  long  and  eighteen 
to  twenty-two  inches  broad,  and  the  others  lc»theni 
sacks  and  bags  for  grain,  water,  &c.  The  inhabitants 
are  natives  of  Fdr  {Furdwies,)  Berg&  (Bereft)  and  the 
neighbouring  Countries,  besides  .A^bs;  and  *'  there 
are  also,"  says  Mr.  Browne,  (p.  269.)  **  some  of  the  race 
called  FeUttia,"  The  Fel&tiyyahs  are  the  same  race  as 
is  denominated  Fuld,  Fid,  PtU  and  Peule^  in  Senegam- 
bia,  and  near  the  Western  coast.  Vocabularies  of 
their  language  are  given  by  Lyon,  Barbot,  SeetztP  (in 
Vater's  Pro6en)  and  Mollien.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
first  notice  of  that  enterprising  People  which  has 
occurred  to  any  European  on  the  Eastern  side  of 
Africa.  CiStrv,  North-West  by  West,  six  hours  from 
Cobbeh,  is  inhabited  by  Fucard  (t.e.  Fakirs,)  who 
afiect  a  peculiar  sanctity,  and  are  consequently  highly 
intolerant.  Rll,  which  is  the  key  to  the  Southern  roads 
and  was  once  the  Royal  residence,  is  two  long  days 
(60  miles)  South  South-East  from  Cobbeh ;  it  is  the  sta 
tion  of  a  MeUk  and  a  place  of  some  trade.  It  has  an  i 
abundant  supply  of  water  from  a  small  lake,  and  its 
soil  is  a  productive  though  tenacious  clay,  well  suited 
for  brick^making.  Shohaht  another  Royal  residence  in 
Tur&b's  reign,  poi^sesses  plenty  of  water  and  quarries  of 
chalk  or  gypsum,  Jedid  (the  New  Town)  lies  between 
Cobbeh  and  Ril,  about  30  miles  South-East  of  the 
former.  It  has  a  good  supply  of  water,  but  the  Fucard, 
who  inhabit  it,  are  notorious  for  their  inhospitality 
Jelleh,  nine  or  ten  miles  South  of  Cubcabiyah,  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  CorobdHa,  or  Fddtiyyalu.  It  was,  in 
Mr.  Browne's  time,  much  reduced  by  the  cruelty  and 
extortion  of  the  Fakih  Ser&j,  a  native  of  it,  and  one  ot 
the  Sult&n's  principal  Imdms  (Priests,)  whose  intrigue 
and  hypocrisy  had  enabled  him  to  gain  a  complete 
ascendency  over  his  master. 

On  the  Countries  near  D&r-Fdr,  Mr.  Browne  could 
not  obtain  much  information,  and  much  of  the  little 
that  he  was  able  to  collect  was  lost,  as  before  stated. 

Kordofln.  Of  Kordofdn^  the  largest  State  in  the  West,  considerable 
accounts  may  be  expected  soon  from  Messrs.  R&ppell, 
Kunig,  Hey,  and  other  European  Travellers  who  have 
lately  been  there,  under  the  protection  of  the  Turkish 
Commanders.  The  Kings  of  Kordofiin  were  appointed 
by  the  Mek  of  Senn4r,  till  between  forty  and  fifty  years 
ago,  when  the  weakness  and  dissensions  prevalent  in 
that  Country  gave  the  Sult&n  of  Fdr  an  opportunity  of 
taking  possession  of  the  intermediate  territory.  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  continual  hostility  between  the  two  Coun- 
tries, (p.  331.)  Kordofiin  is  now  (in  1827)  probably 
subject  to  Mohammed  All,  P&sh&  of  Egypt ;  though  its 
distance  from  his  Capital,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  above  all,  the  wanton  cruelty  of  some  of  his 
Commanders,  had  in  1622  and  1823  provoked  an  in- 
surrection so  universal  as  nearly  to  have  driven  the 
Egyptian  troops  out  of  the  Country.  But,  notwith- 
standing their  superiority  of  numbers,  the  natives  were 
unable  to  cope  with  the  more  disciplined  and  well- 
armed  forces  of  the  P&shd,  and  it  appears  from  the 
accounts  of  some  French  travellers,  that  he  was  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  Kordof&n  and  Senn&r  in  the 
early  part  of  1825,  ^Bulletin  de  la  Socihti  de  Geogra- 
phies iv.  109.)  He  had,  at  that  period,  taken  measures 
for  rendering  the  Nile  navigable  between  Egypt  and 
Senn&r,  a  design  which,  if  well  executed,  would  secure 
the  permanency  of  his  Empire  over  those  distant  con- 
quests.   To  the  South-West  of  D&r-F&r,  and  from  6^ 


Adjoining 
States. 


.to  &^  North  and  24?  to  27*  East,  Mr.  Browne  supposed  DAB-Fl  R 
the  sources  of  Bahhr-d^abyad,  or  the  true  Nile,  to  lie.  ^^-^v^^ 
It  was  stated  to  be  in  a  mountainous  region  called  Bahar-A- 
Dongah  (Doncah.)  This  is  evidently  the  Province  of  ^J^"' 
Difika  mentioned  to  M.  CaiUiaud  (iii.  95 ;)  thhrty  days  ^^^ 
from  the  Shillilc,  according  to  Browne,  (578,)  and  the 
next  province  above  El-a!z  {Hdkt  AllaU  of  Browne, 
559.)  «'  If  the  natives  of  that  place  are  to  be  be- 
lieved,*' continues  M.  CaiUiaud,  (p.  96,)  "  at  the  dis- 
tance  of  a  few  days  journey  above  Dinka,  the  river 
turns  much  to  the  West  It  is  found  again  at  a  place 
called  Fertit,  inhabited  by  Pagan  Negroes,  and  forty 
days'  journey  South-West  of  D&r-Fdr."  This  agrees 
surprinngly  well  with  its  place  on  Mr.  Browne's  map ; 
and  the  Natives  living  near  its  source,  as  he  also  was 
told,  are  naked  and  ferocious  idolaters.  *'  It  is  sur- 
rounded," he  adds,  '*  by  forty  distinct  hUki  which  are 
called  cumri/^  (p.  578.)  '*  This  is  remarkable,  as  Mr. 
Browne  was  not  aware  that  the  true  name  of  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  is  not  Jebel-el-oamar,  as  com- 
monly supposed,  but  Jebel-el-oomr,  or  cumr,  CAbd-ai* 
laiifs  par  De  Sacy,  p.  7.)  The  people  of  Kordoftn 
are  represented  as  gprossly  licentious  and  regaxdless 
of  decency:  they  have,  however,  one  custom  wUt^ 
is  not  discreditdi>le  to  them ;  a  man  convicted  of  a 
fraudulent  insolvency  is  paraded  round  the  town  with 
his  face  turned  towards  the  tail  of  the  ass  on  which  he 
is  mounted,  and  his  wife's  konfus,  or  petticoat,  tied 
round  his  neck.  The  executioner  of  the  place  aceom- 
panies  him,  proclaiming  his  delinquency  aloud.  The  Afiuw. 
people  oiAjnu  to  the  West  of  Bomd,  were  said  to  be 
clad  in  coats  of  mail,  and  to  arm  their  horses  with  head 
and  breast-pieces  of  silver.  That  armour,  sinular  in 
pattern,  if  not  in  materials,  is  really  worn  in  Bomfi,  is 
now  well  known ;  but  Afnii  appears  to  signify  properly 
that  region  whith  lies  between  EL&nim  and  SdkatA. 
Bergu  (or  more  properly  Berkd)  is  the  most  powerful  Bot^ 
State  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  D&r-F&r,  whidi  it 
joins,  according  to  Mr.  Browne's  information,  on  the 
West  and  North-Westem.  It  seems  to  have  been 
bounded  on  the  North-East  by  D&jau  (Tdjawah.)  Its 
inhabitants,  between  whom  and  the  Fitr&wies  there  are 
continual  broils,  seem  to  be  more  warlike  than  the 
latter.  They  invade  in  larger  bodies,  and  carry  their 
devastations  further.  Their  Country  is  called  Mobba 
by  themselves,  and  Dar  Seleihh  by  the  Arabs,  (Seetzen 
in  Von  Zach*s  MonaUiche  Correspondenx,  xxi.  197, 
and  Burckhardt's  Nubitt,  480.  484 ;)  Berkd  (Bergd) 
by  their  Eastern  and  W&d&l  by  their  Northern  and 
Western  neighbours.  Their  soil  is  well  cultivated,  and 
their  country  populous.  They  are  principally  Moslims. 
and  have  mtJiyfdkihs  (men  of  learning)  and  schools. 
It  is,  as  Burckhardt  observes  (p.  481,)  worthy  of  remark, 
that  they  are  the  Westernmost  Africans  who  use  the 
Niskhi,  or  Asiatic  hand,  ui  writing  Arabic.  Next  to 
Bomii  and  D&r-Filr,  this  is  the  most  powerful  Kingdom 
in  Sdddn.  Ite  Provinces,  as  Burckhardt  wa.s  informed, 
are  WArah,  the  Royal  residence ;  Silah,  probably  a  con- 
quered Kingdom,  as  its  Governor  has  the  titie  of  King ; 
Riinga  and  T&ma,  which  have  peculiar  languages,^ 
Mojd,  Abasa,  Mankari,  Gimmir  or  Gimur,  Jer,  so  named 
from  a  large  river  also  called  Abti  or  Omm  Tcimlm, 
(the  father  or  mother  of  Tei'm&m.)  It  may  possibly  be 
the  Gir  of  Ptolemy.    This  and  all  the  other  streams 

•  Browne  haa  given  ft  short  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  tbe  fint 
of  these  Proviocea. 
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D4R-FUR.  OB  this  flidd  of  D&r-Fdr  run  towards  the  West  The 
Wv*^  eooDtry  is  flat  and  dry  except  in  the  rainy  season,  when 
It  is  much  innndated.  Some  parts,  however*  are 
billy;  as  the  itatai,  a  kind  of  chamois,  is  fonnd  there. 
A  wild  ox,  called  AH  Srf.  and  the  jalad,  another 
homed  animal,  seem  peculiar  to  this  Country.  The  tree 
named  HtgUl  is  probably  the  Hgllj  or  Eglit  iBala- 
nUea  JEfi^^tUica^)  which  bears  a  sweet  fruit  some- 
thing like  a  date.  The  power  and  influence  of  Borkd 
was  owing  to  the  worth  and  talents  of  Abd-el-kerim, 
SOB  of  S&lihh,  son  of  Jddeh,  who  was  on  the  throne 
in  1808.  In  1804.  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
'  Soltin  of  Bom&,  (Seetsen,  p.  158  ;  Burekhardt,  485 ; 

Denham,  150,)  be  attacked  Bftgtimeh,  because  its 
King  had,  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  in  the 
Cordn^  married  his  own  sister.  This  incestuous  in- 
teroouse  was  mentioned  to  Mr.  Browne  when  in  l^hX' 
Fdr,  ten  years  before.  Sibdn  (for  so  Abd-eUkerim 
was  commonly  called)  completely  vanquished  this  un* 
principled  Chieftain,  but  instead  of  annexing  B^firmeh 
to  the  territories  of  his  liege-lord,  the  Sult&n  of  Bomii, 
he  kept  it  for  himself.  Hence,  doubtless,  the  inveterate 
wars  between  those  two  Countries,  which  had  been  long 
raging  when  Messrs.  Clapperton  and  Denham  Were  at 
Kuki,  (in  18S8.)  S4bdn,  though  excessively  rigorous  in 
exacting  the  Civil  and  Religious  obedience  of  his  subjects, 
was  renowned  for  his  Justice,  and  seems  to  have  been 
iiDiversaily  respected  throughout  a  long  reign.  He 
died  in  1815,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  T&su( 
under  whom  the  people  of  W&di!  lost  all  reputo  for  the 
few  good  qualities  they  had  ever  possessed.  They  are 
represented,  and  it  appeared  not  untruly,  as  the  most 
&ithless  murderers  and  banditti  on  the  foce  of  the  earth, 
and  Col.  Denham's  ofler  of  a  very  ample  reward  was 
not  sufiicient  to  tempt  any  of  the  Arabs  in  Bomu  to 
IiM«  nndertake  a  Journey  thither.  K4nem,  which  lies  be- 
tween Borg6  and  Bomi!i,  is  the  bone  of  contention  for 
which  these  Stales  are  always  fighting ;  and  BAgirmeh, 
in  the  meantime,  has  recover^  its  independence,  for 
we  find  that  in  1823  it  was  at  war  with  Bomd  as  well 
as  W4dii.  From  the  latter  Country  it  appears  to  be 
separated  by  a  large  and  deep  valley,  once  watered  by  a 
considerable  stream,  and  therefore  called  the  Bahhr-d^ 
ghazdl^  (Antelope's  River.)  (Seetsen,  p.  140 ;  Burck- 
haidt,  478,  479.) 
Btgiennj «  Bdgirmeh,  or  Bdgarmekj  of  which  Mr.  Browne  heard 
Beg&anni.  Uule  more  than  the  name,  lies  to  the  East  of  the 
Bahhr-el-ghax4l,  and  is  probably  separated  fit>m  D4r- 
fVir  by  a  part  of  Bergir,  against  which,  as  be  under- 
stood, (p.  573,)  it  was  not  able  to  contend ;  and,  in 
hd^  in  less  than  twenty  years  afterwards  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  King  of  that  Country,  (Burckhardt,  479, 
4^.)  Its  inhabitants  are  all  Musulmins,  and  are 
celebrated  for  their  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths,  which 
they  dye  there  with  native  indigo,  (nilL)  The  Bfigir- 
mawies  speak  a  peculiar  language,  not  bearing  any 
apparent  affinity  to  that  of  their  neighbours;  vocabula- 
ries of  it  may  be  found  in  Vater^s  Proben^  p.  848,  and 
I>enham's  Tracei$,  p.  179,  No.  xviii.  Besides  its  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  it  is  the  abode  of  several  Tribes  of 
wandering  Arabs,  such  as  the  Salimah,  A&I&d  AbdDd&, 
Fuliitem.  (Fullatahs?)  AdUd  Ahhmad,  Adlid  All. 
The  Bahfar-el-gliazil  is  said  to  be  five  days'  journey 
firom  the  Bigirmeh,  probably  from  the  Capital,  Kemak  ;* 
amd  between  the  Bahhr-el-ghazil  and  the  Southern 

•  Macnia,  KcordiDf  to  M.  Kowig,  Bu/Min  tU  la  SocUU  tU  G4o» 
f^fapJkie,  vi.  170. 
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part  of  Bomd  lies  the  D&r  Katdkd,  through  which  the  DAR-FUIL 
ohdri  flows.  Katdkd,  once  a  part  of  Bdgirmeh,  is  now 
subject  to  Bomd.  Afou,  or  Hads4,  is  said  to  be  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  days^  journey  from  Bdgirmeh, 
(Burckhardt,  479,)  and  as  the  ShdH  and  Lake  Ch^ 
are  between  them,  the  confines  of  Bftgirmeh  cannot  be 
more  than  four  or  five  firom  those  of  Bomu.  Hie 
Sultdn  of  Bdgirmeh,  when  Col.  Denham  was  travelling 
in  the  adjacent  country,  was  named  Borgomanda^  and 
his  son  has  the  title  of  CAeronuiA,  or  heir  apparent.  The 
people  of  Bigirmeh  are  represented  by  their  enemies  as 
most  forocious ;  but  such  reports  can  be  little  trasted,  and 
the  resolution  of  the  B6girm&wies  in  resisting  the  incur- 
sions of  their  powerfiil  Mohammedan  neighbours,  shows 
a  firmness  of  character  which  speaks  strongly  in  their 
fitvour,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  to  be  lamented  that 
they  are  so  entirely  cut  ofl"  firom  all  intercourse  with 
civilized  and  Christian  nations. 

The  Eastern  and  Southem  boundaries  of  Bdgirmeh 
seem  to  be  quite  undetermined,  but  near,  if  not  bordering 
on  them  and  Ddr-Fdr,  is  the  Country  called  Ddr  CuiiahJ*  oar  Kulla, 
It  is  one  of  the  Southem  or  South-Eastero  Countries  or  Koollah. 
firequented  by  the  Fdrdwies  in  quest  of  slaves.  Salt  is  the 
article  they  bold  in  the  greatest  request,  glass-beads  snd 
tin  have  the  next  place  in  their  esteem,  and  a  boy  of  six- 
teen may  be  purchased  for  twelve,  a  giri  for  fifteen  pounds 
of  salt ;  three  pounds  being  added,  because  they  allow, 
according  to  their  pleasant  way  of  reckoning,  one  for 
her  eyes,  another  for  her  nose,  snd  a  third  for  her  ears, 
(Browne,  354.)  The  natives  of  Cullah  are  sakl  to  be 
partly  Negroes,  partly  copper-coloured ;  they  speak  a 
simple  and  easy  language,  are  peculiarly  honest  and 
cleanly,  and  have  ferries  on  the  Great  River,  which  rans 
through  their  Country;  they  therefore  are  probably  more 
civilized,  and  are  certainly  more  estimable  than  many 
of  their  Northern  neighbours ;  but  they  either  are,  or 
are  accused  of  being  idokUen^  and  therefore  are  deemed 
by  the  true  believers  in  Ddr-Fdr  fit  obJecU  for  9ddiiy» 
yah  (the  ghaxiyeha  of  the  Moghreblns,)  t.  e.  plunder- 
ing incursions  for  the  sake  of  catching  slaves ;  but  their 
own  institutions,  like  those  of  most  Negro  States,  tend 
to  rivet  these  shackles  upon  them ;  for  almost  ever  delin- 
quency, however  trifling,  is  punished  by  slavery,  not 
only  the  oflender  but  his  whole  family  being  included 
in  one  sweeping  sentence :  and  in  all  doubtful  cases 
recourse  is  had  to  an  ordeal  like  the  Red  Water,  used 
near  Sierra  Leone,  by  which  the  susfiected  person  is 
almost  sure  of  being  condemned.  The  soil  is  a  deep 
clay,  producing  a  luxurious  vegetation,  and  abounding 
in  the  Cambah^  the  iBthiopic  pepper  of  our  older 
Botanists,  and  the  Uvaria  arcmaiica  of  Lamarck,  a  spice 
much  esteemed  and  used  throughout  Africa.  One  por- 
tion of  Cullah  is  governed  by  a  King,  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  divided  into  petty  States,  ruled  by  any  Chief 
who  happens  to  obtain  popularity.  The  Bahhr  Cullah, 
or  River  of  Cullah,  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which,  called  Ambirkel,  is  said  to  make  a  bend  near 
Ddr  Rdnga,  and  then  flow  through  Dancah  (Dincah 
or  Dongah)  till  it  falls  into,  or  receives  the  name  of,  the 
Bahhr-el-abyad.  This  account  was  received  by  M. 
Kfenig  fitNU  a  native  of  B^irmeh,  {Bulletin  de  la  Soc, 
de  GScigr,  vi.  171.)  Another  Bdgirmdwi  gave  a  some- 
what similar  account,  but  plac^  the  division  of  the 
stream  into  two  branches  near  the   Gabal   Goumri, 


•  Or  OulUh,  e^  betogprtmounccd  like  a  bard  0  by  the  Moghrebia 
r  Western  Arabs. 
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IMluroa.  (Jeb41  Cumri.)    Theta  two  accounts,  as  M.  Jomaid 

—       observes^  (Joe.  eU.  p.  174,)  do  not  accord  wdl  with 

FURBISH,  each  other:  they  may,  like  all  the  Negro  and  Arab 

^^y^^  reports  which  derive  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile  from 

die  Westy  be  explained  by  the  supposition,  that  these 

Ignorant  and  careless  observers  conclude  that  all  the 

lacge  streams  they  meet  with  come  in  some  way  or 

other  from  the  same  source.    They  know  that  there  are 

mieh  rivers,  but  respecting  (heir  course  and  origin  they 

have  never  made  any  inquiries  and  are  wholly  ignorant ; 

being,  however,  unwilling  to  acknowledge  this  igno- 

xaaee,  and  desirous    of  satisfying  the  inquirer,  they 

supply  the  delect  in  their  knowledge  by  inveatiag  such 

circumstances  as  they  think  probable. 

Gnam-  "  There  is  a  remote  part  of  the  Pagan  Country,*'  says 

gnuin,Yem-  Mr.  Browne,  (p.  356,)  '*  from  which  slaves  are  brought, 

yem,  Lem-   ^hieh  the  Arabs  distinguish  by  the  term  Gnum-gnum^ 

^^'  whose  inhabitants  eat  the  flesb  of  the  prisoners  they  take 

in  war.     I  have  conversed  with  slaves  who  came  finom 

thence,  and  they  admit  the  fact.     These  people  are  also 

in  the  habit  of  stripping  off  the  skin  of  the  hands  and 

hces  of  tlieir  slaughtered  foes,  which  afterwards  un- 

deigo  some  preparation,  and  are  worn  as  a  mark  of 

triumph.     Their  arms,  a  spear  or  javelin,  are  of  iron 

wrought  by  themselves;"  and  Uie  wounds  inflicted  by 

them  are  generally  mortal,  in  consequence  of  the  poison 


TURCO- 
CERCA. 


in  whidi  the  metal  has  been  steeped.  It  is  probabla  DAE-PI&  | 
that  Mr.  Browne  gave  to  the  gn  in  this  name  the  sound 
which  that  combination  of  letters  haa  in  French  and 
Italian,  and  then  it  will  become  N-yum-n-yum ;  much 
resembling  the  Yem-yem*  mentioned  by  Uomemann, 
(p.  172,)  Lyon,  (p.  142.)  and  ClapperUm,  (p.  28.) 
On  comparing  their  different  accounts  together,  link 
doubt  can  remain  that  the  Tem-yems  are  cannihali^ 
(Browne  and  Captain  Lyon  are  very  decisive  as  to 
that  point;)  and  that  their  Country  Hes  in  or  near 
Bushi,  between  Adamiwa  and  YadU>a,  from  8^  to  9° 
North  and  12''  to  13^  East.  Of  these  Tribes  we  ^afl 
probably  have  more  information  if  we  have  the  happi- 
ness  of  seeing  Captain  Clappertoa  again  return*  idler 
braving  the  perils  of  S4ddn. 

Browne's  Tracdi  in  Africa^  2d  Ed.  London,  1806 ; 
Homemann's  Voyages,  Traductum  De  Langles,  Parii^ 
An.  xi.  (1603;)  fiurckhardt's  Nubia,  London,  1819; 
Lyon's  Fezzan^  London,  1821 ;  Denham  and  Clapper- 
ton's  Boniout  London,  1826;  Adelung's  Mithridaia; 
Vater's  Proben  Volksmundarten,  (containing  most  of 
Seetzen's  Voeabuiariea ;)  ForskSl's  Flora  JEgyptMaca$ 
Delille*s  Aigyptiaca  ;  Cailliaud's  Voyage  d  Meroe^  Paris^ 
1826;  Von  Zach's  MonaUiche  Correapandenz,  1810; 
BuUdin  de  la  Sodete  de  Geograpbu^  Paris,  1626,  vi. 


FU'RBELOW,  v,l      Sp.  farfala  or  falbala  ;  It. 
Fu'rbelow,  n.       ffalbalOj  which  Duchal   derives 
from  the  Ger.  fold-plat. 

To  plait  or  fold,  in  many  folds ;  to  supply,  to  overlay 
with  plaits  or  foldings  ;  met.  to  overlay  with  ornaments. 
When  arguments  too  fiercely  glare, 
You  calm  them  with  a  miMer  air : 
To  break  their  pointf,  yoii  turn  tboir  torctf 
KoAfitrbeUtw  the  plaia  diacourse. 

Prior.    Atmoy  cao.  2. 
But  thou,  yaia  man !  begtiird  by  Popish  sbowsy 
Doatest  oa  ribbands^  flounces, /tfr6f/otr«. 

Gay,     The  Espoutai. 
A  /urhebw  of  precioas  stones,  a  hat  buttoned  with  a  diamond,  a 
%roeade  waistcoat  or  petticoat,  are  standing  topicks. 

Spedaior,  No.  15. 
Her  k«ys  he  takes ;  her  doors  nnloeks  ; 

Through  wardrobe  and  through  ckset  boaoees  j 
Peeps  into  every  chest  and  box  ; 
Turns  all  her/urbeloeM  and  flounces. 

Pfwr.  TheDvte. 
FURBISH,  variously  written  Frohish,  fnthhish,  fur- 
huMk.  FT,fourbir;  It  forbire,  detergere,  polire,  nitorem 
conciliart,  to  wipe  or  nib,  to  polish,  to  i^ive  brightness  to. 
Skinner  derives  from  Ger.  farb,  colour :  Menage  traces 
it  from  the  Lat.  purns. 

To  rub,  to  polish,  to  give  brightness  or  polish  to,  to 
rub  till  bright ;  to  rub  up. 

The  2d  day  he  commanded  them  to  scour  Kud/urbish  their  har- 
aesse  and  weapons  before  their  tents. 

Holkmd.    Livim,  foL  624. 
Certes,  not  by  filing  and  sharpening  the  edge  of  his  sword  ;  not  by 
};nnding  and  wheting  the  point  of  his  speares  head ;  not  with  scour- 
ing Mdforbithutg  his  head-piece  or  morion. 

Id.    P/tf/arcA,  fol.  809. 
Him  he  cashered  presently  and  chased  from  among  the  other 
Mods,  as  being  a  naughty  souldier,  and  not  worthy  to  have  place  in 
any  company,  who  would  be  wafrobUhing  and  trimming  his  weapons 
at  the  very  instant  when  there  was  more  need  to  use  them. 

Id.    i6.  fol.  339. 


The  teeond  day,  there  was  carried  upon  a  onnber  of  carts,  all  the 
fkirest  and  richest  armour  of  the  Macedonians,  as  well  of  copper  as  aba 
of  iron  and  steel,  all  glistcriog  bright,  being  iMmXj  fmrhmaktd^  aid 

artificially  laid  in  order. 

Sir  ThomM  North.     Plutarch,  fol.  219.    PauluM . 


Hang  yonr  bread  and  watar. 


rie  make  }X)u  young  again,  believe  that,  lady^ 
I  will  so  frubbiih  you. 
Beaam$nt  and  Fletcher,     The  CkHom  of  the  Cotmiry,  act  i.  K.  9. 

Again  ihej/ttrhiMh  op  their  holy  trumpery 
Relics,  and  wooden  working  Saints, 
Whole  loads  of  lumber  and  religious  rabbtah. 

Bowe.    Ladg  Jane  Ority,  aot  iiJ* 

Their  ancient  houses  running  to  decay, 
Aie/urbish^d  up,  and  cemented  with  clay, 

Dryden.     The  Hind  ami  the  Ptmtker, 

Which  being  Juriithed  up,  patched  and  Tarnished,  serves  well 
enough  for  those  who,  being  unacquainted  with  the  conflict  «»hich 
has  always  been  maintained  between  the  sense  and  the  nonsense  of 
mankind,  know  nothing  of  the  formar  existence  and  the  aacieiit  refii* 
tation  of  the  same  follies. 

Burke.    Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whig$^ 

FURCATION,  Lat.  jurca,  a  fork,  g.  v. 
Division  like  a  fork. 

But  when  they  grow  old,  they  grew  less  branched,  and  first  do  lose 
their  brow  antlers,  or  lowest /airca/ibiit  next  the  head. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.     Fuigar  Errort,  book  iiL  ch.  ix. 

FURCOCERCA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Infmoriai 
animals,  established  by  Lamarck. 

Generic  character.  Body  oval,  oblong,  slightly 
compressed,  not  jointed,  naked,  not  sheathed,  ending 
in  a  forked  tail. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  Vorticella  fitreata  c^VluWer^ 
figared  in  the  Ency.  Method,  pi.  xxii.  fig.  24—27  ; 
found  in  the  infusion  of  hay.  It  is  the  ^^ro/l^tria 
furcaia  of  Lamarck. 

*  A  nasal  n  or  m  is  commonly  prefixed  as  a  sort  of  article  m  a 

great  variety  of  African  languages. 
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KJRCU-      FURCULARTA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Infuiorial, 
LiRliV.    Rotorial  animals,  formed  by  Lamarck,  and  placed  by 

swikUMG  ^*™  ^**  ^  CUiaUd  Polypet. 

tviwAw^      Q^^^^^  charader.     Body  free,  contractile  into  an 
^^    oblong  sheath,  ending'  in  an  articniated  tail. 

These  animals  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Ureeoiarite^ 
bnt  are  distinguished  by  their  jointed  tail. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  VorticeUa  Larva  of  Muller, 
Infits.  pi.  xl.  fig.  U  3 ;  copied  into  the  Eiiey.  MSihod. 
Fcrti  pi.  xxi.  fig.  d»  11 ;  which  is  ibund  in  sea  water,  and 
lescmbles  a  small  Caterpillar.  Bory  St  Vinceai  refers 
to  this  genus  some  of  the  Tricocarcm  of  Lamarck. 
FU'RDLE,  \  To  fardle,  (g.  v.)  t.  e.  to  bundle  or 
Fu'rdlino,  91.3  pack  up. 

Nor  to  arfe  the  thwart  endoittre  nd  fwrdHng  of  flowers,  and 
blossomes,  before  explication,  as  in  the  multiplied  leaves  of  pionie. 
Sir  Tkomm  Brown.     Cyrm  Gardm^  «li.  iii. 

Tbe  rase  ef  Jerieo^  being  ■  dry  and  ligneous  plant,  is  j>reserved 
many  years,  and  though  cnunplea  and  furdkd  up,  yet  if  infused  in 
water^  will  swell  and  display  its  parts. 

K    Jliwelf.  p.  34. 

FURIA,  in  Zoologff^  a  genus  of  animals  formed  by 
Linnsus,  and  placed  by  him  between  Gordku  and 
LumbrkuM,  He  gives  as  the  gemertc  character  body 
filiform,  equal,  having  on  eadi  side  a  aeries  of  reflexed 
and  depressed  hairs. 

He  names  the  species  F.  infemalis,  and  says,  that 
it  lives  on  trees  and  plants  in  marshes;  that  it  springs 
on  men  and  animals,  penetrates  their  flesh,  &^id  causes 
dreadiiil  pains  which  usually  end  in  death.  It  is  now 
generally  believed  that  the  great  Naturalist  was  misled 
by  a  popular  superstition,  and  that  no  such  animal  exists. 

FURL,  vdum  conirahere  sen  complicare,  to  draw 
together  or  fold  the  sail.  Lye  says.  He  knows  not 
whether  from  the  verb  to  curL  It  is  probably  a  con- 
traction of  furdle  or  fardle^  (q-.v.)  It  is  written 
Farle  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Fearle^  noun,  in  the 
Mirror  for  MagiatraUt^  may  mean,  the  flag,  q,  d.  the 
flag  of  triumph ;  the  palm. 

To  bundle  or  pack,  to  roll,  fold  or  wrap  up. 

Promising  that  what  victuals  were  io  his  ships,  or  other  things  that 
nii^ht  doe  vs  pleasure  vntill  the  end,  we  should  haue  the  one  halfe 
ol  It,  offering  vs  if  we  would  to  fitrle  his  flags  and  to  bee  at  our  com- 
maundment  in  all  things. 

Uakiuyt.     Voyage t  S^c,  vol.  ii.  part  Ji.  fol.  $7.    M.  fViU.  TWrson. 
My  father  higbt  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer, 

True  Earle  of  March,  whence  I  was  after  Barle, 
By  just  descent  these  two  my  ps rents  were, 

Of  which  the  one  of  knighthood  baie  tbe/aor/e, 
Of  womanhood  tlie  other  was  the  pearle. 

Aft'rr«r/er  BSagi^trmita,  fol.  273.     Roger  Mortinur, 
Down  with  the  main  mast,  lay  her  at  hull, 
Farie  op  her  linnens,  and  let  her  ride  it  out. 
Beammmi  wni  Fkicher.     The  Sea  Voyttge,  act  i.  ae.  1. 
Disdaining,  Jkrii  his  mane  and  tears  the  ground. 
His  eyes  enflaming  all  the  desert  round. 

Drydem.    Ah$mlom  and  MAitopkeL 
Along  the  coast  he  shoots  with  swelling  gales, 
Then  lowers  the  lofty  mast,  and  furia  the  sails. 

TickeiL     i/MM^hookL 
For,  while  aloft  the  order  those  attend 
To  /ktrl  the  mainsail,  or  on  deck  descend  ; 
A  sea,  up-suiiging  with  stupendous  roll, 
To  instant  ruin  seems  to  doom  the  whole. 

Falconer,     Tke  Shipwreck^  can.  2. 

FURLONG,  A.  S.  furlang ;  Low  Lat.  fiirlongus, 
quasi,  (says  Spelinan,)  a  furrow  long,  that  is,  bounded 
or  terminated  by  the  length  of  a  furrow  ;  i.  e.  id  quod 
tino  progreMsu  aratrum  describit  antequam  regredilur  ; 
and  this,  he  adds,  equals  40  perches,  (or  poles,  each  = 
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217^  feet,)  or  the  eighth  part  of  a  mile.     And  see  the  FURLONG 
Quotation  firom  Bale. 

It  is  likewise^  as  Minshew  says,  the  eighth  part  of  an 
acTO. 

Ac  ieh  en  fynde  in  a  feMe.  and  in  mfoHeng  mo  hare. 

Piero  Phrnkman,     Vimm^  p.  111. 

Whan  they  were  come  almost  to  that  ctteei 
But  if  it  were  a  two  furlong  or  three, 
A  yonge  clerke  romlng  by  himself  they  netfv, 
Which  that  m  Latine  thriHtly  hem  gntle. 

C/Mncer?    7AeFraia«Mii€tr«fe,T.  11483. 
The  small  pathe,  the  large  strele, 
He  fnrtonge^  and  t^e  lonee  mile, 
AU  is  but  one  for  thilke  wnile. 

Gewer.     Cmf.  Am,  book  r.  foL  95. 

A  furhng  is  the  cyghte  parte  ef  a  myte  aad  ceali^neth  a  hun^ 
dreth  and  zzv.  pawaiy  which  is  in  le^th  vi.  bundrecli  and  xxv.  fote. 
Baie.    JImnyWf  part  tii.  sig.  M.  m.  8. 


This  said,  they  both  tifiirhng^t  nounteoasee 
Retir'd  their  steeds,  to  ronne  In  even  raee : 

But  Braggadocfato  with  his  Moody  lavnee 
Once  having^  tem*d,  no  more  retuni'd  his  face, 
Bnt  fefte  hb  love  to  losse,  and  fled  htmsdfe  a  pace. 

S^etuer.    Faerie  Qmene^  ha^  iii.  can.  8. 

Hee  affinnefh  thai  Saturn  gave  warning  to  Sisuthnu  of  this  deluge, 
and  willed  him  to  prepare  a  great  vessel  or  ship^  wherein  to  put 
conuenient  food  and  to  saue  himselfe  and  his  kindred  and  acquaia- 
tance,  which  he  builded  of  length  Bve/vr/oj^s,  of  breadth  two. 

Pmrekae.     Pilgrimage^  book  L  ch.  viii. 

Pliny  and  Herodotus  say,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  [Hel- 
lespont] is  about  seven  stadia,  wfmrtonge, 

FawkeM,    Mere  and  LeandeTf  note  ea  ▼.  83, 

FURLOUGH,  Dutch,  ver^of  leave  or  permission 
to  go  forth,  out,  or  away. 
Leave  of  absence. 

Captain  Irwin,  whom  I  believe  you  know,  son  to  the  old  Geaersl, 
goes  by  the  next  packet-boat  to  Holland,  he  has  got  a/«rA>e  from  bis 
lather  for  a  year,  during  which  time  he  intends  to  see  as  mach  as  he 
can  abroad. 

CheeterfUld,    JMitcellaneout  Worke,  voL  iv.  p.  70.    Letter  42. 

FURMENTY,  see  Fkumsntv,  atUe ;  and  the  first 
Quotation  from  Pliny. 

When  oialtemen  make  vs  drink  nofirmeniie. 

Oateoigne.     Tke  Steele  Glam. 

And  ye  shall  eate  neither  bread,  oor  parched  corn,  nor/mrmentg  of 
newe  come :  vntill  the  seUSe  same  day*  that  ye  haue  broughte  an 
offrioge  vnto  year  God. 

Bihlcy  Anno  1551.     Leuitiau^  ch.  zziii. 

And  (o  speake  generaUy  of  aU  graine,  there  are  two  priocipaU 
kinds  thereof,  to  wit,  first  Jbarmeni,  containing  under  it  wheat  and 
barley,  and  such  Uke :  eeooodly,  pulse,  comprising  beanes,  pease, 
Chiches,  Stc.  Holland,    Plinte,  vol.  i.  foL  557. 

Some  there  bee  who  take  of  ■pring-oome,  millet,  panicke,  leatUiy 
oich  pease,  and  the  graine  whereof  /onrmenlie  is  made* 

Jd.    lb. 


•  He'll  find  you  out  a  food 


That  needs  no  teeth,  nor  stomach  ;  a  strange /icrmiiy. 

Beaumom  and  Fhtehtr,     Bondnca,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

I  can't  endure  to  have  a  perfumed  sir 
Stand  cringing  in  the  hams,  licking  his  lips 
Like  a  spaniel  over  a  /umtentg-^,  and  yet 
Has  not  the  boldness  to  come  on,  or  offer 
What  they  know  we  expect, 

Mauinger,    The  Bondman,  act  i.  so.  3« 

FU'RNACE,  v.\     Fr.  fournaise ;  It.  fornace  ;  Sp. 

Fu'rnace,  n.  fhornaza;  Lat.  fbrnax,  from  the 
ancient  formua^  ctUidus;  Gr.  Oepft-o?,  from  Odptw^  to 
heat. 

That  which  heateth ;  usually  applied  to  an  enclosed 
fire,  burning  on  that  account  with  greater  force. 
3q2 
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FURNACE 
FURNISa 


To  which  imag[e  bothe  young  and  old 
Commanded  he  (o  loute,  and  have  in  drede. 
Or  in  a/oamteif,  ful  of  flames  rede, 
He  should  be  brent,  that  wolde  not  obeye. 

Chaucer.    The  Monktt  Tale,  ▼.  14169. 

And  the  Lofd  said  vnU)  Moses  and  Aaron  :  take  joure  hande  fuU 
of  ashes  oute  of  the/onioce  &  let  Moses  sprynkel  it  td  into  the 
mt  in  the  sight  of  Pharao,  and  it  shal  tarne  to  duste  in  all  the  Unde 
01  Bgypte.  B&le,  Anno  \b^\,    ExodM»,c\k,ii» 


The  thicke  sighes  from  htm ;  whiles  the  ioUy  Britainei 
(Your  Lord  I  meane)  laughes  from's  free  lungs. 

ShakepetMre,     Cymbeline,  fol.  375. 
Hierein  an  hundred  raunges  weren  plight. 
An  hundred /oimcacff  all  burning  bright; 
By  euery /ountoce  many  fiends  did  bTde, 

Deformed  creatureS|  horrible  in  signt, 
And  euery  feend  his  busy  paines  applyde 
To  melt  the  golden  metall,  ready  to  be  tryde. 

Spemer.     Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can,  7. 
Earth  kindling  inward,  melts  in  all  her  caves. 
And  hissing  floats  with  fierce  metallic  waves. 
As  iron  fusile  from  th^  furnace  flows, 
Or  molten  ore  with  keen  effulgence  glows. 

Broome,    The  Battle  of  the  Godt  and  7T/<Diff. 
■  Whence  convey'd 

To  the  fierce ykmace,  its  intenser  heat 
Melts  the  hard  mass ;  which  flows  an  iron  stream, 
On  sandy  beds  below. 

Dodtiey,    Agrieulturey  can.  3. 


FU'RNISH,  V.   -) 

Fu'rnish,  n. 

Fu'rnishedness, 

Fu'rnishinq, 

Fu'rniture, 

Fu'rniment. 


Ft.  foumir ;  It.  fomirt ;  Sp. 
Jbrnir,  Menace  derives  the 
^French  from  the  Italian,  and  the 
Italian  from  the  Lat,  omare; 
omatam  armis,  furnished  with 
arms. 

To  supply,  to  administer,  to  accoutre,  to  provide,  to 
fit,  suit,  equip  or  accommodate  with,  sc.  certain  articles 
of  usefulness,  convenience  or  ornament. 

Neyther  the  men  nor  the  horse  glistered  so  with  golde  nor  precious 
fumamenieSf  but  only  with  tlie  brightnesse  of  their  hamesse. 

Brende.     Quintue  Curtius,  book  iii.  fol.  24. 

And  beyng  in  a  heate  entered  naked  into  the  water  in  euery  man's 
syght,  thiukinge  it  should  be  a  contentacion  to  hys  souldyers,  to  se 
that  the  /umamcntu  about  hys  bodye  were  none  other  but  suche  as 
they  commonlye  vsed  to  weare.  Id,    Jb,  book  iii.  fol.  27. 

Like  when  Apollo  leaueth  Lycia 
His  wintring  place,  and  Xanthus  floods  likewise, 
To  visit  Delos  his  mother's  mansion, 
Repairing  oft  Ukd/itmithing  her  quire. 

Surrey,     Virgii,    JEneit,  book  iv. 
Than  all  these  went  to  a  strong  castell  standynge  on  a  hyghe 
mountayne,  called  Chastocoaulx :  ther  was  thentre  of  Bretayne  }  it 
was/WwyMAr<f  with  men  of  warre. 

Lord  Bemeru     Froiuart,     Cronycie,  vol.  i,  ch.  Ixxi. 

Therle  of  Neuers  laye  thus  styll  at  Venyce,  for  his  entist  was  nat 
to  departe  thens  tyll  euery  thynge  was  payed  and  discharged  :  for  the 
furnyuhing  of  this  fpaunce  Sir  Dyne  of  Responde  toke  great  payne. 

Jd,    J6.  Tol.  ii.  ch.  224. 
Lo,  where  they  spide  with  speedy  whirling  pase, 
One  in  a  charet  of  strange  fumiment, 
Towards  them  driuing  like  a  storme  out  sent. 

Sf^auer,     Faerie  Queene,  book  iv,  can.  3. 

Next  these,  Newcastle /MrnitAe/A  the  fleet 
With  nine  good  hoyes,  of  necessary  use. 

Drayton,     The  Battle  of  Agincowt. 
In  such  a  sense  it  was  rattributed]  to  the  ternary  in  respect  of  the 
lillness  and  wf}\  fumithednets  of  the  earth. 

3kre,     An  Appendix  to  the  Defence,  ch.  iv. 

— — What  hath  bin  seene, 

Either  in  ^nuflfes  and  packings  of  the  Duke's, 
Or  the  hard  reine  which  bothe  of  Ibcm  hath  borne 
Against  the  old  kinde  King;  or  something  deeper, 
Whereof  (perchance)  these  are  hM\  fumiehinye, 

Skaiitpeare.    Lear,  fol.  296, 


D.3. 


When  all  men  had  with  fuU  latiette 

Of  meates  and  drinkes  their  appetites  suflSs'd, 

To  deedes  of  armes  and  proof  of  chivalrie 

They  gan  themselues  addrcsse,  full  rich  aguix'd, 
As  each  one  had  \iMfitmiiuret  devis'd. 

^peneer.    Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  ca 

Heieapon  he  [Romnlos]  commanded  to  proclame  these 
over  the  country  adjoining ;  and  with  as  great  preparation  and/Wnu- 
ture,  as  in  those  dales  either  their  skill  or  abilitie  might  afibrd,  thej 
celebrate  the  same,  and  all  to  make  the  show  more  goodly  and  wordue 
of  great  expectation.  Holland,    Livius,  fol.  8. 

Not  content  with  the  simplicity  and  plainness  of  the  Gospel,  whick 
coold  possibly  fumith  no  materials  for  strife  and  contentioo,  vais 
men  soon  be^n  to  mix  their  own  uncertain  opinions  with  the  doc* 
trines  of  Chrut  South.    Sermon  14.  voL  iii.  p.  197. 

And  some  gave  oot  the  Dutchess  of  Lauderdale  as  a  resetter  ol 
Aigyle  since  his  forfeiture,  and  afkamither  of  him  with  money. 
Slate  TViab.     Charlet  U,  Anno  1677.     TriaiofJ,  JiieeieL 

It  [the  Gospel]  does  not  dwell  in  the  mind  like  furniture,  only 
for  omamenty  but  for  use,  and  the  great  concernments  of  life. 

South.     Sermone,  voL  Til.  p.  90. 

Soon  after,  viz,  Feb.  12,  the  King  sealed  his  [Wolsey's]  pardon» 
and  three  days  after  restored  him  to  his  bishoprick  of  York,  and  sent 
him  money,  plate,  and /MrmVure  for  his  house  and  chapel. 

Strype,     MemoriaU,    Henry  FUL  Anno  1580. 


FURNISB 
TURROW 


The  palaces  erected  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  tbe  memorable 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  Elizabeth  of  Hardwicke,  are  exactly  in  thie 
style.  The  apartments  are  lofty  and  enormous,  and  they  knew  not 
how  Xofiamieh  them. 

fValpole,    Anecdotet  ofPaintiny,  toL  ii.  p.  2. 

The  Protector  was  magnificent,  and  had  he  lived  to  complete 
Somerset-house,  would  probably  have  called  in  the  assistance  of  tnose 
artists,  whose  works  are  the  noblest /iirfii/ure. 

Id.    Ih.  Tol.  i.  p.  204. 

FUTIROW,  V.  ^     Dutch,  voren;  Ger.  Jurchen ; 

Fi/rrow,  n.  /  A.  S.  fyrian^  proicindere^  ntl^ 

Fu'rrow-paced,       >care,  to  cleave  or  cut  asunder. 
Fu'rrow- FRONTED,  I      To  cut  or  clcavc  asunder; 
Fi/rrow-webd.       j  to  cut  or  mark  out  in  hollowed 
lines ;  to  hollow  out,  to  indent  lineally. 
A  long  exile  thou  art  assigned  to  here ; 
Long  to  furrow  large  space  of  stormy  seas. 

Surrey,     Firgil.-  JSiieiS^  book  ii. 
O  that  the  raging  surges  great  that  lecher's  bane  had  wrought 
When  first  with  ship  heforowed  seas,  and  Lacedcmon  sought. 

Fncertaine  Aucton*    Penelope  to  Uliuee, 
How  can  she  weepe  for  her  sinne,  that  must  bare  her  skin  there- 
with, and  yWrrottw  her  face  ? 

Fives.     7%tf  ^traction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  stg.  F4. 

She  learnM  the  churlish  az  and  twybill  to  prepare, 
To  steel  the  coulter's  edge,  and  sharp  the  furrowing  share. 
Drayton,    Poly-olbion,  song  18. 

Though  his  attire  were  miserably  base, 
And  time  had  worn  deep  furrowe  in  his  face, 
Yet,  though  cold  age  had  frosted  his  fair  hairesj. 
It  rather  seem'd  with  sorrow  than  with  years. 

Id.     The  Legend  of  Robert  Duhe  of  Normandy. 

When  they  have  traced  out  all  the  said  place  where  the  walk 
should  stand,  they  measure  out  as  much  ground  as  will  serve  for  the 
gates,  but  take  out  the  plough-share,  and  so  pass  over  that  space 
with  the  bare  plough,  as  if  they  meant  thereby,  that  all  the  fharmo 
which  they  cast  up  and  eared  should  be  sacred  and  inviolable. 

Holland.    Plutarch,  foL  703. 

— — ^^—  p]  expose  no  ships 
To  threatnings  of  the /tfrrotc-/aeecf  sea. 

Ben  Jonaon.     The  Foat,  act  I  ac.  L 

Ray.  See  my  Philippi,  her  rich  colours  fled,  and  like  that  sonk 
T^9  furrow-fronted  Pates  have  made  an  anvill 
To  forge  diseases  on  ;  she's  lost  herself 
With  her  fled  beauty. 

Rawlins.     The  Rebellion,  act  u.  se.  I. 

Why  he  was  met  euen  now 

As  mad  as  the  vext  sea,  singing  alowd, 
Crown'd  with,  ranke  fenitar,  and /irrratr-ifWils. 

Shahspeare.    Lear,  foL  30U 
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FURROW. 
P17BTHBR 


Hit  hmp,  b»  bow  aiid  quiver,  laid  »iid«, 
A  rustic  wtljet  o*er  his  shoulders  (y*d, 
Sly  Cupid,  always  on  new  mischief  bent, 
To  the  rich  field  and  furrQw'd  tillage  went. 

Prior,     Cupid  turned  Phugkman. 

Joyous  the  impatient  husbandman  perceives 
Relenting  Nature,  and  his  lusty  steers 
Drives  from  their  stalls  to  where  the  well-us'd  plough 
Des  in  the  furrow,  loosen'd  from  the  frost 

Thomson.    Seaaom.    Spriug» 

That  brow  ynfkrrow'd  lines  had  fix'd  at  last 
And  spake  of  passions,  bnt  of  passions  past. 

Byrou, 

And  fame  reports. 


Lara,  can.  1. 


While  he  broke  op  new  ground,  and  tir*d  bis  plough 
In  grassy  yifnvtMv,  the  torn  earth  disclosed 
Helmets  and  swords,  (bright  furniture  of  war 
Sleeping  in  rust)  and  heaps  of  mighty  bones. 

Wait9.    Zyric  Poema,  book  ii.     Ftciory  of  the  Poie$. 

FURSTENBERG,  a  District  in  Swabia,  which  at 
one  time  formed  an  independent  Principality;  it. is 
about  100  miles  in  length,  stretching  from  the  Margra- 
vate  of  Baden  to  the  Imperial  City  of  Ulm ;  it  com- 
prises a  surface  of  860  square  miles,  with  about  83,000 
inhabitants.  This  Country  is  in  general  mountainous 
and  woody,  offering  some  good  pasturages  but  very 
little  tillage ;  it  has,  however,  some  mines  of  iron  and 
copper.  The  chief  manufactures  are  straw  hats  and 
time-pieces  of  all  kinds.  The  inhabitants  are  generally 
Catholics.  The  Princes  of  Furstenberig  are  among 
the  most  ancient  of  the  German  Nobility :  their  resi- 
dence is  at  Donau  Eschingen.  The  ancient  family  Town 
of  Funtenberg  is  a  small  place  with  a  castle,  situated 
in  the  Schwartzwald,  or  Black  Forest  In  1806,  when 
the  old  German  Constitution  was  broken  to  pieces, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  obtained  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  this  Principality ;  the  rest  was  divided 
between  Wirtemberg  and  the  House  of  Hohenzollem 
Sigmaringen. 


FURTHER,  V. 

Fu'aTHBa,  adj\ 
Fu'RTHEa,  adv. 
Fu'rtherance, 

Fu^RTRERER, 

Fu'rtherino, 
Fu'rthermorBv 
Fu'rthbrover, 
Fu'rthest. 


A.  S.  forth-ian^    ge-forthian^ 

promovere^  juvare^   to    promote, 

further,   advance,  assist  or  help, 

D.  voorderen;  Ger.  hefaerdem ; 

>ftom  forthy  q.  v.     See  also  Far. 

Further^  or  farther^  (impro- 
perly written  Farther^)  is  the  re- 
gular comparative  of  Jbrlh  ;  and 
the  English  verb  is  formed  upon 


this  comparative. 

To  move  or  cause  to  move  forthy  on  the  way,  away, 
to  a  greater  distance ;  to  remove ;  to  promote,  to  prefer, 
to  advance,  and  thus,  to  aid,  assist  or  help. 

And  tbet  camen  nygh  the  castet  whidir  the!  wenten :  and  be 
made  couotenannce  that  he  wolde  go/er/Afr. 

meUf.    Luk,  ch.  xziY.  > 

'Boiferther  (hei  schnlen  not  profile,  for  the  nnwisdom  of  hem  schal 
be  knowen  to  alle  men  as  hern  was.  id,    2  7yno#Ay,  ch.  iii. 

Bnt  natheles  it  is  my  will  (qd.  she) 
To  fortkren  yon,  so  that  yeshal  nat  die 
Bnt  tnmen  sound  home  to  your  Thessalie. 

Chaucer,     Of  Hyptiphile  and  Medea,  fol.  205, 
la  thy  study  so  thon  writest 
And  euermore  of  lone  enditest 
In  honour  of  hem  and  praisings 
And  in  his  foIkes,/^/Aenfc^«. 

Jd.    The  aeeond  Booke  of  Fame,  fol.  278. 
____  And  furthermore  wot  I, 
llier  spelcf  th  many  a  man  of  mariage, 
That  wot  no  more  of  it  than  wot  my  page, 
For  which  causes  a  man  should  take  a  wif. 

Id.     The  Marchauiet  Taie,  v.  931Gi 


And  fiwthemver^  ther  as  the  lawe  sayth,  that  (emporall  goddes  of  FURTHER 
bofldfolk  ben  the  goddes  of  htr  lord. 

Chaucer.     The  Peraonei  Ta/e,  vol.  ii.  p.  351. 

Receiue  and  take  a  new  feith, 

Whiche  shall  be  forthrynge  of  thy  life. 

And  eke  so  worsbipfuU  a  wife. 

The  daughter  of  an  emperour 

To  wedde^  it  shall  be  great  honour. 

Gower.    Conf.  Am,  book  ii.  foL  31. 

Next  vnto  this  planete  of  loue 
The  bright  sonne  stont  ahoue 
Which  is  the  hinderer  of  the  night, 
Aad/ortherer  of  the  dales  light. 

Jd.    lb.  book  Til.  fol.  146. 

And  ferthermore  with  good  courage 
He  saith,  be  so  be  maie  hir  haue, 
Thai  Christ,  that  came  this  worlde  to  saue, 
He  woU  beleue,  and  thus  recorded 
Thei  ben  on  either  side  accorded. 

Id,    lb.  book  ii.  foL  3L 

For  wban  I  weode  next  haue  bee 
(As  I  by  my  wenyng  caste) 
Than  was  I  fortheste  at  laste. 

LL    Jb.  book  i.  fol.  19. 

Here  that  thpg  hiodred  the  matter  of  the  Ghospel,  which  ought 
to  haue  furthered  it  UdalL    Matthew,  ch.  xiii. 

And  bad  made  him  to  beleeoe  that  ne  should  tdce  the  towne  in 
fifteene  dayes,  or  a  moneth  at  \Yi^  furthett, 
Hahhtyt.     Fwfaget,  i^e.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  fol  85.     The  hum  ofRhodet, 

What  thinkest  thou  that  if  I  wold  require  it  of  hym,  I  coulde  not 
bane  more  than  twelue  legions  of  Aungelles  ?  and  that  oute  of  hand 
by  and  by  withonte  anye  further  delaye  ? 

Sir  ThomoM  More,     Wbrhet,  fol.  1393.     Vpon  the  Paenon, 

When  I  gave  it  my  commanndment,  makinge  dores  and  barres  for 
it,  savinge :  hither  to  shalt  thou  come^  but  no  forther,  and  here  shalt 
thou  laye  downe  thy  proude  and  bye  wanes. 

Bibie,  Anno  1551.    Job,  ch.  xxxviii. 

For  though  that  man's  law,  and  ordinaiice  make  not  a  man  good 
before  God,  neither  iustifie  him  in  the  hart,  yet  are  they  ordeined  for 
the  f^urtheraunee  of  the  comon  wealth,  to  mainteine  peace,  to  punish 
the  enill,  and  to  defend  the  good. 

Tyndatl.     Worhes,  foL  49.     Prologue  to  Romaynet, 

In  this  nyghtes  passe  tyme,  for  the  fortheraunce  of  this  purpose, 
the  Lorde  of  Bressy  with  a  chosen  company  of  knyghtes,  lodgvd  hym 
in  busshement  nere  vnto  the  towne,  towarde  the  gate  or  Seynt 
Andrewe.  Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  Anno  1548. 

Tbere  were  also  u  fortheren  of  the  matyer,  the  cardynall  of 
Cyt>ri8,  &c.  Jd.  Anno  1535. 

Misguided  haue  I  beene 

and  trayned  all  by  trust. 
And  loue  was  forger  of  the  fraude, 

and  furthertr  of  my  lust 

Turbervile,     The  Penitent  Louer, 

Whom  when  I  saw  assembled  in  such  wiae^ 
So  desperatly  the  battail  to  desire : 
Hien  furthermore  thus  sayd  I  vnto  them. 

Surrey,     FtryU*    JBneie,  book  ii. 

They  ran  vp  and  downe  the  citie,  went  about  to  wrest  open  the 
pttes  of  the  temples :  the  night  furthered  their  credolousnes,  and 
la  the  dark  every  man  more  readie  to  affirme. 

Qreneway.    Tkteitua,  foL60. 

Tbvoc.  Yon  gripe  it  too  hard,  sir. 

llA2.Br.  Indeed  I  do,  but  have  no  farther  end  in  it 

But  love  and  tenderness,  such  as  I  may  challenge, 

And  you  must  grant. 

Mamnger,     The  Unnatural  Combat,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

llierefore  God,  to  the  intent  of  further  healing  man's  deprav'd 
mind,  to  this  power  of  the  magistrate,  which  contents  itself  with  the 
restraint  of  evil  doing  in  the  external  man,  added  that  which  we  call 
censure  to  purge  it,  and  remove  it  clean  out  of  the  inmost  soul. 

MUton.    The  Beaton  qf  Church  Qovemmeni, 

I  still  to  prompt  his  power  with  roe  to  act 

Into  those  secreu  got  so  deep  a  sight. 
That  nothing  lastly  to  hia  furtheranee  lacked. 

Drayton,     The  Legend  of  Thomat  CromrndL 
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FURTHER      For  next  Ood's  providence,  surety  that  day  was,  by  that  good 
...         father's  meanes,  die*  naiali$  to  me  for  the  whole  founciation  of  the 
FURY,     poore  leamyng  I  hare,  and  of  all  the  fmrderuTtce  that  hitherto  else- 
where I  have  obteyned. 

jUckam.     Workc*.    Sekoie-Maaier,  book  ii.  fol.  316. 

i— Be  resolute,  thy  foot 

la  guided  by  a  power,  that,  though  uuseene, 
Is  still  a  fitriAerer  of  good  attempts. 

RawUna,     The'Rebeliiony  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

And,  in  middes  of  outward  injuries,  and  inward  cares,  to  encrease 
them  withall,  good  Sir  Richard  Sackville  dieth,  that  worthie  gentle- 
man i  that  earnest  favourer  %'n^furtkerer  of  Ood*s  true  religion. 
Atcham,     Worke;     SoMe-MoHer,  book  i.  fol.  196. 

k\\\  furthfrmortj  the  leaves,  body,  and  boughs,  of  this  tree,  by  so 
much  exceed  other  plants  as  the  greatest  men  of  power  and  worldly 
ability  surpass  the  meanest. 

Sir  muter  Ral^h,     Hintmy  o/iAe  Warid,  book  i.  ch.  iv.  sec.  3. 
Thev  are  hwfitrlhest  reaching  instrument, 

Yet  they  no  beams  unto  their  objects  send ; 
But  an  the  rays  are  from  their  objects  sent, 
And  in  the  eyes  with  pointed  angles  end. 

Davie$.     The  Inunurtaliiy  of  the  Somt^  sec.  14. 

Nature  gave  him  a  child,  what  men  in  vain 
Oft  strive,  by  art  though /ur/Arr'J,  to  obtain. 

JOrydau  The  Death  of  Lard  Outktga. 
As  the  last  year  appeared  abroad  a  declaration  of  the  mass,  so 
•bout  this  time,  still  for  the  further  humiliation  of  that  Popish  ser- 
vice, came  forth  an  examination  of  the  mass  mad«  by  Dr.  WiUiana 
TWner,  a  pbysiciao,  about  this  tins  living  in  the  Duke  of  Sonsenslfs 
family,  afterwards  Dean  of  Wells,  a  witty  as  well  as  learned  man. 
Strype.    Memorialt.    Edward  FT.  Anno  1548. 

He  further  said,  he  did  not  say,  "  The  King  bad  shed  the  blood  of 
the  saints  at  Charing  Cross  this  time  twelve  month." 
State  TriaU.     Charlet  II     Anno  1661.     Trial  of  John  James, 

.Our  Sanour  in  these  words  suggests  to  us,  that  it  is  more  difficuU 
for  a  rich  man  Chan  for  a  poor  man  to  get  to  heaven ;  and  by  coih 
seouence  that  his  riches  are  no  furtherance^  but  rather  an  hindrance, 
i^  his  way  thither.  Bithop  Beveridt/e.    Sermon  137, 

The  first  [end]  was  to  represent  his  lordship's  acceptance  of  that 
employ  as  an  argument  that  he  had  undergone  a  political  regenera* 
tioo,  and  that  he  was  not  only  satisfied  with  his  Majesty's  measuies, 
but  ready  to  further  them  to  the  utmost  in  bis  power. 

Chegterjleid.    Memoir»j  by  Maty,     fVorhs,  vol.  i.  p.  238. 

In  the  short  account  that  is  given  of  the  other  Apostles  in  t^ 
ibrmer  part  of  the  history,  and  within  the  short  period  which  that 
account  consprises,  we  find,  first,  two  of  them  seized,  imprisoned, 
brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  threatened  with  further  punish- 
ment. Paiey.     Evideneeiy  vol.  i.  ch.  v.  p.  91. 

FURTIVE,  Fr.furtif;   It  and  Sp.  furiivo;  Lat. 
furtirms,  from  fiir,  a  thief. 
Obtained  by  theft,  stolen. 

Or  do  they  (as  your  schemes,  I  think,  have  shown) 
D^irt  furtive  beams  and  glory  not  their  own, 
All  servanU  to  that  source  o\  light,  the  Sun. 

Prior,     Sohmouy  book  i.     Ktowkdyr. 


FU'RY,  V. 

Fu'rY,  71. 

Pu'rious, 
Fu'riously, 


!Pr.  furie;  It.  and  Sp.  furia; 
from  the  hsit  furor;  for  which  Vos- 
sius  proposes  four  different  etymo- 
logies. It  is  probably  from  the 
Gr.  4^'p€a0at,  ferri,  impetu  qiiodam 
ferri  et  abripi,  whence  (as  Vossins 
remarks)  eeotfyopoi,  qui  nvnUne 
afflantur^  qtudes  dicuntur  furere. 
Fury  is  applied  to 

A  violent  act,  energy  or  exertion  of  malevolent 
feeling,  of  anger,  of  rage,  of  madness,  of  raving  passion, 
of  lervid  enthuaiasm ;  ^so,  to  persons.  See  Euhani das, 
ante. 

or  swiche  matere  made  he  mony  layes, 
Songe^  cooiplaiiites,  rooadeb,^  virelayes: 
How  that  he  dorstc  not  his  aorwe  telle. 
But  languisheth,  as  doth  a/iinV  in  heUe 

Chamoer.     The  FramheieSnet  Ta/e,  v.  11262. 


138. 
so  I  wtmldmt 


What  is  the  cause,  if  it  be  for  to  tell, 
That  ye  ben  in  this  furial  peine  of  hell  1 

C^cer.     The  Sjmeree  Taie,  v.  10762. 

All  faith  and  lone,  I  promitted  to  thee, 

Was  in  thy  selfe  fekeel  znd  furiout, 

O  false  Creseide^  and  true  knight  Troilos. 

Id.     The  Complaint  of  Cremde,  UA.  197. 

For  two  thousande  whom  the  fiiry  of  the  slaughter  bad  left  o 
ly^  were  afcerwardes  hanged  vpon  crosses,  along  the  sea  coast 
Brende,     QuiHtus  Curtiue^  book  iv.  SA.  63. 

When  with  such  words  she  gan  my  hart  remoue : 
What  helps  to  yeld  vnto  such  furious  rage, 
Swete  spouse,  quod  she,  without  wll  of  the  Gods 
TbM  cbaoneed  not 

Surrey,     FiryU,     ACueis,  book  ii. 
So  sUies  the  streame,  when/ifrtovs/i>  it  flouth. 
And  fitles  tlie  dikes  where  it  had  wont  to  swuame, 
Vntill  by  force  it  brealces  aboue  the  brimme. 

Oascoiyne.    Van  Barihotmew  of  Butht, 
But  malicioas  enute  gotte  the  vpper  hand  of  this  their  decree  o 
cooDsaylc,  nAd  fttriomnests  in  them,  shooke  of  all  fearc. 

UdaU,    Afies^A,r. 
l^um  shalt  stretche  forth  thyne  hande  vpo  the 
•amiyes,  and  thy  right  hande  shall  saue  me. 

Bibk.    Anno  1551. 

As  I  wonld  not  neglect  a  sodain  good  opportonity 
An^  myself  in  th«seareb.  ^ 

FeUham,     Besohes.     Of  Fioleme  and 

O  !  fly  from  wrath  ;  fly,  O  my  lif^fest  lord ! 

Sad  be  the  sights,  and  bitter  fruito  of  warro. 
And  thousand  furies  wait  on  wrathful  sword. 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  bookii.  can.  2. 

Aris.  Plato,  what  dost  thou  tliink  of  Diogenes? 
Pla..    To  be  Socrates, /ttn'ouff,  let  us  go. 

lely.    Alexander  and  Campaspe,  act  i.  sc  3b 

I  do  not  find  yet  that  aught  for  ihe  furious  incitementa  whidi  have 
been  us'd,  haih  issu'd  by  your  appointment,  that  uight  give  theJesst 
interruption,  or  disrepute,  either  to  the  author,  or  to  the  book. 

Milton,     Of  Nullities  in  Marriage^ 

With  that  so  furiously  at  him  he  flew, 

As  if  he  would  have  ouerrun  bim  streigfat; 

And  with  bis  huge  great  yron  axe  gan  hew 
So  hideously  uppon  his  armour  bright, 
As  he  to  pieces  would  haue  chopt  it  quight. 

Spenser,     Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  cu.  11* 

I'll  rend  the  miscreant  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
And  giiash  his  trembling  members  'twixt  my  I 
Drinking  bis  live-warm  blood  to  satisfy 
The  boiling  thirst  of  pain  And  furiousnest 
That  thus  exasperates  great  Poiypbeme. 

Brewer,     Unyum,  act  t.  sc.  B» 

Forthwith  began  these  fury-nunnny  sounds, 

Tlie  notes  of  wrath,  the  music  brought  from  heU ; 

The  rattling  drums  (which  trumpet's  voice  coofouads) 
The  cries,  th'  encouragements,  the  shouting  shrill. 

That  all  about  the  beaten  air  rebounds. 

Daniel,    History  of  the  Civil  fFar,  book  ir. 

Oppot'd  in  arms  not  long  they  idly  stood. 

But  thrice  they  clos'd,  and  thrice  the  charge  reaew'd, 

A  furious  pass  the  spear  of  Ajax  made. 

Through  the  broad  shield,  but  at  the  corselet  stay*d. 

Pope,     Homer,    Biad,  book  xxiU.  ▼.  96S. 

The  clergy  must  be  brought  out  of  their  ignoraiiCA  liy  degieo^ 
and  then  the  people  to  be  better  instructed;  but  to  drive  fkriousty, 
and  do  all  at  once,  might  have  spoil'd  the  whole  design,  and  totslly 
alienated  those  who  were  to  be  drawn  by  degrees. 

Burnet,     History  of  Be/brmaiiom,Am»  1536, 

Come,  gentle  God  of  soft  desire, 

Come,  and  possess  my  happy  breast ; 

Notyfury-lihe,  in  flames  and  firr. 
In  rapture,  rage,  aad  nonsense^  drest 

TUsssssn,    Sssi^ 


FUET. 
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mrm         Wben  AlezttidOTh«lmMi>rf  inliiMMa^lMtelMMd  meof  his 
\^  '     b«t  friends  tad  bnveil  capUins;  on  the  return  of  lessoa  he  began 
ffimrniT^  to  conceire  an  horrour  suitable  to  the  geilt  of  neh  a  oBuider. 
P^^'  Bmrkt.    A  rindicmHm^fNatimiai  Society. 

You  have,  indeed,  winged  ministers  of  vengeance,  who  ctny 
your  bolts  in  their  pounces  to  the  remotest  verge  of  the  sea.  But 
then  a  power  steps  io  that  Hmits  the  arrogance  of  raging  passions 
and  fitrmit  elements,  and  savs,  "  So  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
farther.*'  io*    On  ComciHation  wUH  America. 

Tnat  i9»  Julian  never  sttempted  to  rebuild  the  Temple;  an  infer- 
ence so  J^rumsly  sceptical,  as  would  overturn  the  whole  body  of 
civil  history.  ,     .   . 

JVarimrton.  CfJuiiam*9  Aitempi  f  RebmUd  ihe  Ttmpky  book  i. 
eh.v. 

Pwr  out  on  erery  side  the/WribMii«i  of  thy  wralb. 
Jjowih,    Le9i»irea^Gregorjf,yQl'u^.Z6S.    From  Job,  th.  iL 


FURZE, 

Fu'rzbn, 

Fu'»2Y, 

FuaZE-BTJSH, 

Furze-clad, 


A.  S.  fyr9j  genida  tpino^Oy  rus- 
ais,    furz,    goTHj    whinne^    ftmen 
y  hushes^     thome     broom^     bvtckers' 
broom.     Somner.      Perhaps    (says 
Skinner)    from  Jirt,    because  this 
plant,  firom   a  dryness  peculiar  to  itself,  is  especially 
fitted  for  Jires. 

QoNz.  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furliMigs  of  sesy  for  an  acre 
of  barren  ground,  long  heath,  browne/rrs,  any  thing. 

Shakspeare,     Tempett,  foL  1. 

For  we  moit  net  alwaies  eboos^  that  which  is  easie  to  be  bad  and 
willing  to  be  gotten ;  for  we  put  by  gorse  and  fitrxem  bushes :  we 
tread  underfoot  briers^  and  brambles,  though  they  catch  hold  of  us. 

Hottamd,    Plutarch,  foL  186. 

No>W«y  tuft,  thieka  wood,  nor  breahe  of  thomes 
Shall  harbour  wolfe,  nor  in  this  isle  shall  breed. 
Nor  Uve  one  of  that  kind :  if  what's  decreed 
You  lieape  inviolate. 

Browne.    BrUannia'o  Paatorab,  book  U.  song  5. 

— — — ^— ~  Then  to  the  copse. 
Thick  with  entangling  grass,  or  prickly /«rre, 
With  silence  lead  thy  naany-colour'd  bounds, 
In  all  their  beauty's  pride. 

SomervUe.    The  Chate. 

Wide  throueh  the/iirxy  field  their  route  they  take, 
Tbeir  Meediog  bosons  force  tbe  thorny  brake. 

Qay.    Burai  SporU,  can.  !• 

Hiese  thomy,/brry  hills  should  ne*er  be  trod 
With  legs  unguarded,  and  by  feet  unshod. 

Fawkeo.    Tkeocrittie.    lAfl.  4. 

Damned  meal  shmb,  quoth  be,  whom  hedge-etaket  icon» 
Beneath  aywrt-^MsA,  or  the  scoundrel  thorn. 

YaUen.    The  Fox  amd  Brambie,  Fable  6L 

While  round  them  stubborn  thoma  wad/krte  increase. 
And  creeping  briarSk 

Dyer.    Tke  Fleece,  book  r. 

0*er  the  fields  of  waving  broom 
Slowly  shoots  the  golden  bloom ; 
And,  bat  by  fits,  Xht/hrxe^clad  dale 
Tinctures  the  transitory  gal& 

T.  WartoH.     Ode  10. 

FUSANUS,  in  Botany^  a  g^nus  of  the  class  Tetran-- 
dria,  order  Monrgynia.  Generic  chaxacter :  calyx  sa- 
perior,  four-cleft;  corolla  none;  style  almost  obso- 
'  lete ;  stigmas  four ;  drupe  one-seeded. 

One  species,  F.  compressus,  native  of  the  South  of 
Africa,  a  tree  with  compressed  branches. 

FUSCOUS,  Fr.  fusque;  lA9,i.  fiucu*  s  »«P^  ''^  <t>^^- 
s:c<y,  u$tularty  to  scorch. 

Having  the  appearance  of  any  thing  scorched, 
browned,  or  burnt. 

In  buildings,  when  the  highest  degree  of  the  lublime  is  intended, 
ihe  materials  and  ornaments  ought  neither  to  be  white,  nor  green, 
aor  yellow,  nor  blue,  nor  of  a  psle  red,  nor  violet,  nor  spotted,  but  of 
sad  and  /Wcont  colours,  as  black,  or  brown,  or  deep  puiple,  and  tha 
iike.  Bmrke.    On  tkt  Subime  and  BeoMti/ml,  sec.  16. 


FUSE,«. 

Fu'siBLE, 

Fubibi'litt, 
Fu'siLX,  adj. 
Pulsion. 


Lat  Jkndere^  Jitsum,  io  pour. 
1      To  mek,  to  reduce  to  a  liquid  or 
f  fluent  state;   to  liqntfy«      See  the 
Quotation  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 


FUSB. 
PUSBL. 


And  slso  of  hir  induration, 

Oiles,  ablutions,  metal  ,/VfiB/Sf, 

To  tetten  alle,  wold  passen  any  bible^ 

That  o  whcr  i& 

Ckamcer.    The  Chamme  Yemamea  Tmkj  v.  16335. 
Tlie  ancients,  observing  in  that  materia!  [flint]  a  kind  of  raetaKeal 
nature,  or  at  least  a  fittibility,  seem  to  have  rssolved  it  into  nobler 
use.  Reliquim  fFoitomian^^  p.  20. 


—————  From  which  [liquid  ore]  be  forra'd. 
First,  his  own  tools,  theu,  what  might  else  be  wrought 
Ftuil  or  grav'n  io  metal. 

JkfUim.    ParmdueLott,hoAr\.t573. 

Common  futiony  in  metals,  is  also  made  by  a  violent  heat,  acting 
upon  the  volatile  and  fixed,  the  ^rit  snd  the  humid  parts  of  those 
bodiesL  Sir  Thomae  Bromm.     Fulgar  Erron,  book  ii.  ch.  i. 

Tbe  consistent  phosphorus  h/kHble  enough. 
Boyle.     HWko,  vol.  iv.  p.  47&.    New  Pk<aume]»m,  by  an  Icy  Noa* 
tUwia. 

By  PaUas  taught,  he  Irames  the  wondrous  moiild, 
And  o'er  the  silfer  poors  the/«fi/r  gold. 

Pope,    Homer.    Odyatey,  book  vL 

The  chemists  define  salt,  from  some  of  its  properties,  to  be  a  body 
fiuible  in  the  fire,  congealabie  again  by  cold  into  brittle  globes,  or 
crystals. 

Arbaihnoi.    Of  ARmente,  p.  25.    The  Espbmation  of  CAemical 
Termo. 

The  ground  he  builds  upon  is  not  his  own ; 
I  know  the  quarry  whence  he  had  the  stone : 
The  forest,  too,  where  all  the  timber  grew'd, 
Tlie  forge  wherein  h\»  fined  metak  flowed. 
Syrom»     Ferees  intended  to  Aaoe  been  i^oben  at  ike  Rree  School  m 
Mancheeter, 

Philosophers  have  tanght,  that  the  planets  were  originall j  mssses 
of  matter,  struck  off  in  a  state  of  ftsion  from  the  body  of  the  sun,  by 
the  percussion  of  a  comet,  or  by  a  shock  from  some  other  cause  with 
which  we  are  not  acquainted. 

Paley.    Natural  Theoloyy,  ch.  zxii.    Attromomy, 

FU'SEE,  ^  From  the  haJLjuius,  a  spindle, 
Fu'sE-wBEEL,  vthat  around  which  any  thing  is 
Pu'srL.  J  spun,  winded,  or  wound. 

Furil,  in  Heraldry,  Ft.  fuseau,  a  charge  either  re- 
sembling a  spindle,  or  somewhat  long^  than  a  lozenge. 

For  instance,  it  is  indeed  a  very  great  evidence  of  an  artist  that 
ean  make  a  wlieel  of  a  watch,  or  the  spring,  or  the  ballance ;  but 
tite  destination  of  the  spring  to  the  string,  and  the  string  to  the/auer, 
Ac  is  so  mat  an  evidence  of  an  intellectual  being,  that  works  by 
inteetion,  by  election,  by  design,  and  appropriation,  that  nothing  can 
be  opposed  against  it.      Hale.     Oriyin  of  Mankind,  sec.  4.  ch.  iv. 

Thinking  men  considered  how  it  [a  clock]  might  be  made  portable^ 
by  some  means,  answerable  to  a  weight ;  and  so  instead  of  that,  put 
the  spring  nudfute-wkeelf  which  make  a  watch. 

Grew.     Coemohyia  Sacra,  book  ii.  ch,  vL  sec.  86. 

Heralds  have  not  omitted  this  order  or  imitation  thereof,  whiles 
they  symbollically  adorn  their  scuebiona  with  mascles,  *fimU  and 
.saltyrs,  and  while  they  disposed  the  figures  of  ermins,  and  varied 
coals  in  this  quincuncial  method. 

Sir  T%omaM  Brown.     Cyrta  Garden,  ch.  ii. 

Thns  referring  the  spring  to  the  wheels>  be  (an  observer)  sees  in  it 
that  which  originates  and  upholds  their  motion ;  in  the  chain,  that 
which  transmits  the  motion  to  the  futee;  in  the  /use*,  that  ^hich 
communicates  it  to  the  wheels;  in  the  conical  figure  of  the/Mtee,  if 
be  refer  back  again  to  the  spring,  ha  sees  that  which  comets  the 
inequaUty  of  iU  force.  PaUp.    Natural  Theology,  ^xv. 

FU'SEL,    "h     Pr.  jutU;    It.  fodU,  fiuile,  tgni- 

Fu'siL,         Vontufi.      CascneuTe,   from  fodUtis,  a 

Fi/siLEER.  J  diminutive  of  focut.     Menage,  focus, 

fociffocUe$t  JbcUe,  ^xAfunUc.     Cotgrave  calls  it,  a  fire- 
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F  U  S 


PUS 


FUSS. 


FUSEL,    steel  for  a  tinder-box.     Menagej  igniarium;  or  any 
thing  easily  fired  or  ignited. 

They  have  seized  the  artillery  at  Ipiwich,  and  have  made  procla- 
mation for  King  James.  The  regiment  of  fiuUeera  is  at  Harwich ; 
they  say,  they  will  declare  with  them. 

ParHameniary  Histoiy,     WUiiam  and  Mary.    1688-9.     Debate  on 
a  MSuimff  m  ike  Army, 

A  small  anonymous  Military  Treatise^  printed  in  the  year  1680, 
says  the  fusU  or  firelock  was  then  in  use  in  our  army,  especially 
among  th^ /utUeer*  and  grenadiers;  in  all  likelihood  the  appellation 
otfiuiUert  was  given  to  those  troops  who  were  armed  withyifti/Ir. 
Grote,    MUitary  AntiquUietf  i.  159. 

A  FvsY^JusSe^  Fr.  is  a  wooden  tube  (generally  made 
of  very  dry  beech-wood,)  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
its  inner  diameter ;  not  perforated  at  both  ends,  and 
concave  at  that  end  which  is  open.  The  tube  is  filled 
with  a  composition  of  three  parts  saltpetre,  one  sulphur, 
and  three,  four,  or  five  of  mealed  gunpowder.  The 
whole  is  carefully  driven  into  it,  the  last  shovelful  being 
entirely  of  mealed  gunpowder:  two  strands  of  quick- 
match  are  then  laid  across  each  other,  and  driven  in, 
the  ends  being  folded  up  into  the  concave  top,  and 
covered  with  a  cap  of  parchment  till  the  Fuse  is  wanted. 
When  about  to  be  used,  it  is  driven  into  a  loaded  shell, 
the  lower  end  having  been  previously  sloped  off.  Its 
time  of  burning  must  be  so  calculated,  which  is  readily 
done  by  its  length,  that  the  powder  in  the  shell  may  be 
ignited  at  the  very  moment  at  which  it  touches  the 
ground,  so  as  to  produce  an  instantaneous  explosion. 

A  Fusil  is  a  short  light  musket.  In  the  English 
service  are  three  Fusileer  regiments :  the  7th,  or  lG)yal 
Fusileers,  raised  in  1685;  the  21st,  or  Royal  North 
British  Fusileers,  raised  in  1678;  and  the  23d,  or 
Royal  Welsh  Fusileers,  raised  in  1688.  These  regiments 
always  ranked  high  in  the  service,  and  are  distinguished 
by  some  peculiar  privileges.  At  the  time  in  which  other 
battalion  officers  carried  spontoons,  the  officers  of 
Fusileers,  like  those  of  light  companies,  carried  Fusils. 
They  have  no  ensigns  ;  but  their  lowest  officers  rank  as 
second  Lieutenants,  and  in  the  7th,  as  Lieutenants :  all 
tlie  officers  wear  two  epaulets.  Grose,  in  addition  to  the 
passage  cited  above,  says,  that  originally  their  especial 
duty  was  considered  to  be  the  protection  of  the  ar- 
tillery ;  in  James  II.'s  camp  at  Hounslow,  as  we  learn 
from  a  draught  of  it  printed  in  the  Antiquarian  Reper- 
tory^  (iv.  232,)  the  Fusileers  were  encamped  in  the 
rear  of  the  line,  and  in  several  parties  about  the  store- 
carriages.  The  guns  were  planted  about  100  paces 
before  the  line,  guarded  by  a  party  of  Fusileers.  They 
were  in  all  600  men,  and  their  uniform  is  described  as 
red  lined  with  yellow,  grey  breeches,  and  grey  stock-, 
ing^.  They  carried  wiOi  them  turnpikes  (chevaux  de 
/rises,)  which  in  a  camp  were  placed  in  front  of  the 
battalion,  and  on  a  march  eacli  soldier  carried  one  short 
pike,  and  two,  by  turns,  the  spar  through  which  it  was 
to  be  thrust. 

FUSS,  A.  S.  Jiis,  promptus,  ready,  very  prompt, 
ready,  quick  and  nimble.  Somner.  Fys-an,  agere, 
abigere,  fugare,  fesHnare,  to  hasten,  to  hurry,  to  drive 
hastily  away. 

A  hurry ;  an  unnecessary  haste  or  bustle,  undue  im- 
portance. Fussy  is  a  common  word  in  the  North: 
K  fussy  fellow ;  a  busy,  self-sufficient  fellow. 

With  your  humanity  you  keep  9i/u$M; 
But  are  in  truth  worse  brutes  than  all  of  us, 
We  prey  not  on  our  kind,  but  you,  dear  brother, 
Most  beastly  of  all  beasts,  devour  each  other. 

iMtudown,    The  Wild  Boars*  De/emse, 


From  those  conceited  gentlemen,  pcrcbaaee, 
That  rush  to  hail  him  with  such  complaisances 
Ay— that's  the  reason  of  this  fawning/Mss ; 
I  like  him  not — ^he  never  stole  from  us. 
Byrom.    Vertes  intended  to  be  Spoken  ai  the  School  in  Mamckeaitf. 

FUST,  n.  see  Foist. 

Meeting  them  at  the  Cape  of  Negrais,  the  Admirall  of  Ammm, 

Marucha,  was  with  his  fust,  taken  and  slaine. 

PurckoM,    Pilgrimage^  ch.  vi.  book  v. 
Fust,  v.  ">      Fr.  fustt ;  fusty,  tasting  of  the 

Fu'sTED,  i  cask,  smelling  of  the  vessel  wherein 

Fu'sTY,  >it  hath  been  kept.    Cotgrave.    The 

Fu'sTiLARiAN,    I  Fr.  fustc,  a  cask,  Skinner  thinks, 
Fu'sTiLUOs.      J  may  be  from  the  A.  S,fasst,Jlrmvs, 

q,  d,  vasjirmum.     See  Foisty,  Foistinebs. 
To  taste  or  smell  of  a  foul  or  mouldy  cask ;  to  be  or 

become  mouldy  or  musty. 
Fustilugs  may  be  found  in  Sherwood  and  Cotgrave: 

the  former  explains  it  Coche,femme  hien  grasse;  and 

the  latter  explains  Coche^  a  fusiilygSf  a  woman  grown 

fat  by  ease,  and  laziness. 

Sure,  he,  that  made  us  with  such  large  disconnei 
Looking  before,  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  Reason 
To/uei  in  us  unus'd. 

Shaktpeare.    Hamlet,  act  ir.  ic  S. 
But  Nummius  eas'd  the  needy  gallant's  care 
With  a  base  bargain  of  his  blowen  ware 
Of/utted  hopsj  now  lost  for  loss  of  sale. 

Hall,    Satire  5.  book  iv. 
At  last,  and  in  good  hoar,  we  are  come  to  his  farewel,  which  ii  to 
be  a  concluding  tast  of  his  jabberment  in  law,  the  flashiest  and  the 
fustiest  that  ever  corrupted  in  such  an  unswill'd  honhead. 

Milton,    Doctrine,  tfe,  of  IHooroe, 
Too.  Hang  him,/Kf/ie  Satire,  he  smells  all  goat. 

Ben  Jomon,    Poetatter,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 
Pag  I.  Away  you  scullion,  you  rampallian,  yoo  futtillerian, 

Skakspeare,    Henry  IF,    Second  Part,  foL  79. 
For  if  I  suy,  *till  I  grow  grey. 
They'll  call  me  old  maid,  and/ift#y  old  jade; 
So  I'll  no  longer  tarry. 
Fanbrugh,    Song  by  Mr,  Carey,  in  the  Fourth  Act  of  the  Preisoked 
Husband, 
You  may  daily  see  snch  fustilugs  walking  in  the  streets,  like  so 
many  tuns,'  each  moving  upon  two  pottle  pots. 

Junius,     Sin  Stigmatized,  (1639.}  p.  39. 

FUSTET,  or  young  Fustic,  the  wood  of  the  Rhus 

cotinus,  or  Venus* s  sumach;  a  shrub  growing  in  Italy 

and  the  South  of  France :  it  yields  a  fine,  but  by  no 

means  durable,  orange  colour. 

FU'STIANn.       \      Ft.  fustaine;    It,  fustagno; 

Fu'sTiAN,  adj,        I  Sp.  fustan ;    Low   Lat.  fiuia- 

Fu'sTiANiST,  ^num;  which,  Bochart  thinks,  is 

FusTiAN-wEATER. )  SO  Called  firom  Fustat^  a  city  of 

Egypt,   whence   the   cloth,   called  fustian^  was    first 

introduced  into  Europe.     Applied  met  to 

A  style  of  speaking  or  writing  affectedly  fine,  or 
inflated  ;  mere  stuff,  bombast. 

Harde  to  make  ought  of  that  is  naked  nought 
This  fketian  maistres  and  this  giggishe  gase. 

Skelton,     The  Crowne  of  La»eU, 

This  was  it  which  had  dampt  the  glory  of  Italian  wiU;  tint 
nothing  had  been  there  written  now  these  many  years  but  flattery 
and/iMriafi.  MiUon,    Of  Unlicensed  Printtng* 


FUSS. 
FUSTIAN 


Milton, 
>  He  does  not  mean 


To  rub  your  galls  with  a  satiric  scene ; 
Nor  toil  your  brains,  to  find  the  fustian  sence 
Of  those  poor  lines  that  cannot  recompense 
The  pains  of  study.  May,     The  Heir,  Probgue, 

Pra.    Poh !  any  fustian  invocations,  captain,  will  eerre  ae  wrf 
as  the  best,  so  you  rant  them  out  well. 

Anonymous,    The  Pmritastf  act  iii.  M.  4.. 
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mjlAN.     In  t^^ir  ehoica  praferriag  A*  gay  ttiiHe«  of  Apttletnt,  Anobiofj 

^        or  uy  modern/toiAMUl,  before  the  natite  Letiniemi  of  Cicero. 
jUXiLE.  illi»««.    -<#»  Afohgyfitt  Smedfrnrnmu. 

^1     ^/  Aod  what  are  those  that  do  contend  with  him? 

^  ^  ~       X4T,    Marry,  my  noble  lord,  ajutiian'veaver,  Bee. 

MUUeimt.     Tha  Mayor  0/  Qmnbonuyh,  act  ill  IC  2. 
A  warrant  was  sent  to  Humphrey  Orme^  keeper  of  the  standtng 
waedrobe  of  the  Tower  of  London,  to  deliver  to  Tliomas  Chappel,  the 
king's  bed-maker,  one  bed  and  a  bolster  of  /ktiioH,  filled  with 
down :  which,  I  sopposc,  was  the  king's  travelling  bed. 

Strype.    Memoriait.    EdwmrdFl  Jmo  1552. 
hti/uth'm  poets,  with  their  stuff  be  gone. 
And  suck  the  mists  that  hang  o'er  Helicon; 
When  Progne  or  Thyestes'  feast  they  write ; 
And  for  the  mouthing  actors  verse  indite. 

Dryden,    Pertius.    SaOre  5. 
Let  dull,  unfeeling  pedants  talk  by  rote 

Of  Cato*s  soul  which  could  itself  subdue  ; 
Or  idle  scraps  of  Stoic /ktlioM  quotej 
And  bvavely  bear  the  pangs  they  never  kn€w.  • 

WMekemdn     Om  Ike  Demth  of  a  Bdaiim. 

But  if  she  irown,  why  farewell  she 
With  all  her  medley  trumpery, 
With  all  heryWt/iofi,  forced  conceit, 
And  limping  rhimes,  and  would*be  wit. 
Venn  Addrmed  to  Mr,  Cambndfftf  by  Htmy  Beriiey. 

Fustian  is  a  cotton  manufacture  ribbed  on  one  side. 
It  is  very  largely  made  at  Manchester,  and  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  commonest  sort  is  called 
pillow  Fustian.  Besides  this  are  corduroy,  jean«  vel- 
Terets,  Telveteen,  and  thicksett. 

FUSTIC,  old  Fustic,  baU  jaune,  the  wood  of  the 
morua  tinctoria^  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and 
American  Continent;  it  yields  a  permanent  yeUow 
colour. 

FU'STIGATE,  \    Fr.  JiMguer,  to   cudgel,  firom 

Fustiga'tion.     J  Lat  /uMtia^  a  cudgel  or  stick. 

Falliog  out  with  his  steward  Rivaldus  de  Modena  an  Italiao«  and 
fiuiigating  him  for  h'ls  faults,  the  angry  Italian  poysoned  'him. 
[Cardinal  Bambridge.]  FkUer.     Worthiet.     Wettmertand. 

That  is  to  say,  Ax  fmiigaium*  or  displings  about  the  parish  church 
of  Aldborough  aforesaidj  before  a  aolemne  procession,  sixe  seuend 
Sundaies,  &c. 

Fox,    Martyn^  foL  609.    The  Ditpimgi  of  Tkomat  Pye  tmd  Jokm 
Mmdkam. 

FUSUS,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  Spiral^  UnhxUve 
shells,  belonging  to  the  family  Muriddm^  and  allied  to 
Pyruhit  FascMaria^  and  some  species  to  Buccinum ; 
first  named  by  Lamarck,  but  long  before  indicated  by 
Lister  and  Gualtier. 

Gtnenc  character.  Shell  spiral,  fusiform,  channelled 
In  firont,  middle  spread  out,  spire  long,  lanceolate ;  aper- 
ture OYate,  outer  lip  thin,  without  any  notch  at  the  hinder 
angle,  or  thickened  external  edge ;  columella  smooth ; 
operculum  homy. 

This  shell  is  distinguished  from  the  Pleurotamm  by 
wanting  the  slit  of  the  outer  lip  ;  firom  the  FatciolaruB 
by  the  smooth  columella ;  and  from  the  Buccina  by  the 
long,  front  channel. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  F,  colut,  the  Murex  oolut  of 
Linnaeus,  figured  in  Lister,  Cotich,  pi.  918. 

FU'TILE,  ^      Fr.  fuiUiti;   ItJutUUd;  Sp.fiiH 

FuTi^Li'ry,     >lidad;  Lat.  futUiB^  that  can  or  may 

Fi/tilous.  )  pour  forth,  n-om  obsolete  fuUrCj  to 
pour  forth ;  and  thus,  to  pour  forth  nonsense*  to  talk 
overmuch,  to  blab,  talk  sillily. 

Silly,  trifling,  nonsensicfd;  talking  overmuch,  .lo« 
quacious. 

'    As  for  talkers  and  fktUe  persona^  they  are  eommenly  vain  and 
credulous  withal. 

Amom.    Bmuf  of  SimmlaHim  md  DimmuUdiom, 
VOL.  ZXII. 


^  The  paiabk  (Pirov.  xxit.^  (it  aeemi)  especially  eorreds,  not  the    FDHLB. 

Jkliliiy  of  vaine  persons,  which  easily  utter,  as  well  what  may  be  

spoken,  as  what  should  be  secreted:  not  the  bold  rovemg  language   FUTCJRB. 
of  such  as  without  all  discretion  and  jodgmem  flie  upon  all  men  and 
matters;  not  garrulity,  whereby  they  fill  others  even. to  a  surfeit: 
but  another  vioe,  more  dose  and  retired;  namely  the  government  of 
speech,  of  all  adventures  the  least  prudent  and  politique. 

Bacon,    Om  Learmutg,  2y  O.  fFaia,  book  viii.  ch.  iL 

I  received  your  answer  to  ihtfkHbm  pamphlet,  with  your  desire 
of  my  opinion  touching  it. 

BMoeU.    tetter 4B,hookn. 

Mankind  hath  an  appetite  of  posthumous  memory,  which  would  be 
lenseless,  and  to  no  purpose  if  there  be  no  life  but  this :  now  God 
implants  no  instincts  in  his  creatures  that  ntfvHhue  and  in  vain; 
and  therefore  hence  also  we  may  conclude,  that  there  is  a  future 
being.  Giamnl    Sermon  6.  p.  287.- 

.  He  was  prrpared  to  shew  the  madness  of  Aeir  declaration  of  the 
pretended  rights  of  man,  the  childish  /utility  of  some  of  thsir 
maxims;  the  gross  and  stupid  absurdity,  and  the  palpable  fiilsityof 
others.  Burke,    Appeaifrom  Ike  New  to  tke  Old  Wkiya, 

Contrary  qualities  can  never  subsist  together  in  the  same  substance^ 
without  one  destroying  the  other.  Hence  we  understand  thtfiuiiify 
of  Mr.  Locke's  snperinduction  of  the  faculty  of  thinking  to  a  system 
of  matter;  conceived,  by  that  excellent  wnter,  in  the  modest  lear  of 
circumscribing  Omnipotence. 

fFarburton,    Tke  Divine  Legation,  (notes  on  book  ix.)    ' 

PUTTY-POOR,  Fateh-puk,  (the  City  of  Victory) 
in  latitude  26P  &  North  and  longitude  77^  34'  East,  is 
a  village  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  which  encloses  a 
great  extent  of  ground.  It  is  situated  in  the  Province 
and  district  of  hgrk^  and  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  Tomb 
of  ShiUi  Selim  Chisti,  a  Musuim&n  Saint,  to  whose 
prayers  Akber  ascribed  the  birth  of  a  son,  after  the 
favourite  who  bore  him  had  been  for  many  years  barren. 
The  child  was  named  after  the  Sunt  Selim,  but,  on 
coming  to  the  throne,  he  took  the  title  of  Jeh&n-gir, 
(World-subduer.)     Hamilton's  HindoUan^  i.  367. 

FUTURE,  n.  -)      Fr.  futur;  It.  and  Sp.  fiituro; 

Fu'TuaE,  adj,        ljai,futuru9,  from  the  ancient  yiio; 

Fu'turhly,  >Gr.  0i/-eiy,  nam^Jieri,  ewe. 

Futuri'tion,  That  which  is  to  come,  which  is 

FuTu'aiTT.  J  to  be,  or  to  happen  in  time  to 
come,  hereafter. 

That  but  afome  her  she  may  see 

In  the/M/»rc  some  socour 

To  leggen  her  of  her  dolour, 

To  graunt  her  time  of  repeataunce, 

For  her  siones  to  do  penaunce. 

Ckaueer,     Tke  Bomant  of  Ike  Boee,  foL  139. 

Swiche  supposing  and  hope  is  sharp  and  hard. 
I  wame  you  wei  it  is  te  seken  every 
Th$t  future  tempe  hath  made  men  dissever, 
In  trust  therof,  from  all  that  ever  they  had. 

Id,    Tke  Ckanonea  Yemannei  Taie,  T.  16343. 

And  hee  reigneth  in  so  great  peace  and  tranquilitie,  that  if  his 
successors  follow  the  same  course  of  gouemment,  there  is  no  like- 
lihood €i future  sedition  or  perturbation  in  any  of  the  kingdoms. 

Hakluyt,     Foyagoj  8fc,  vol  iu.  fol.  860.     Siaie  of  Coray. 

Him  God  beholding  from  his  prospect  high, 
Wherin  past,  present,  fkture  he  beholds^ 
Thus  to  ikis  onely  Son  foreseeing  spake. 

Milton,    Paradite  Loot,  book  iii.  L  78. 

But  if  we  shall  suffer  the  trifling  doubts  and  jealousies  of  future 
sects  to  overcloud  the  fair  beginnings  of  purposed  reformation,  let  us 
rather  fear  that  another  proverb  of  the  same  wise  man  be  not  up* 
braided  to  us,  that  the  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness,  they  stumUe 
at  they  know  not  what. 

Jd,    Tke  Beaton  cfCkurck  Government,  S^e. 

•^-*— -»————  It  more  imports  me 
Than  all  the  actions  that  I  have  foregone^ 
Or  futurtly  can  cope. 
Beaumont  and  Fteteker,    Tke  Two  Nob/e  Kintmen,  act  I  sc  1. 
3h 
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f im ;  thtn  naiv  clioiM  wrtucf.  ticdlMt  bmnchM  oC  Ibt  dkMM  lii» 
had  never  baw  cmicW^  «r  iadrnd  haw  brnm  at  lU.  Suck  am 
pOlenca,  lUtb.  aai  hflv*;,  lU  Qt^cdi of  wkkh  tt% cvUl,  fi^mkfp 
and ttBoeOMOty*  .,     „  ^„   .     .  __ 


tlnl  each  MBf  fill  the  circle  markM  bj  hearen. 

Pope.    Eany  M  itfktf » 

As  for  DfXDcombe's  argument  of  building  ihipa  fiUmt^  wemmf^oaa^ 
be  had  ;  lh#  East  India  Coofany  had  it  at  4  per  cent,  for  the  prizes. 
J>artiameniary  Hittory,     CAariet  11  1673.    The  Commtmt  rtfuu  a 

nefiaure  use  I  shall  make  of  It  is  to  come  direcdy  to  th«  peiftt 
in  qu^tToa;  for  when  it  is  certably  known  what  the  drift,  <iesign,  and 
meaning  o(  an  author  is^  much  pains  may  be  spared,  and  a  diapoto 
shortened. 
WhdtvUukL    WMk»,  tol.  i.  part  ik  p.  160.    jt  Ar^Me  ef  mme 

Is  it  imagtsaMc^  that  the  great  means  of  the  wortd*^s  redemption^ 
shoaUi  rest  only  m  the  number  of  possibiTities,  and  hang  so  loose  in 
respeixt  to  iU  /tt/Mn/n'oii,  as  to  leave  the  event  in  an  ecyiaL  poise, 
V^hether  ever  there  ahould  be  such  a  thing  or  oo». 

SotUA,    Stnmm$t  vet  u  ^  824. 

TUa  sseatttD  mn  to  be  Ikegvaat  artof  Drfiae  Providence,  so  to  ad- 
just the  two  worlds,  human  and  natural,  matennl  and  intellectuaf,  as 
seeing  ttanmgh  the  pessihttilics  9n4 /keuritrant  of  each,  according  to 
the  first  state  and  circumstances  he  puts  them  under,  llicy  sheuM  all 
along  cenespond  and  fit  one  another,  and  especially  in  their  great 
crises  and  periods. 

Sunui^    JSacfedTkMrytoftk€£^arA,hm^liik.w.iMi,l9.\32, 
Ed.  1759. 

And  thouy  O  sacred  maid  (  intpm'd  to  set 
Th'  event  of  things  in  dark/y/ur^ 
Give  me,  what  Heaven  haa  promised  to  my  fats^ 
To  conquer  and  command  the  Latiao  State: 
To  fix  mywandcriDg  Gods,  and  find  a  place 
For  thn  long  exiles  oC  the  Trejan  lacsk 

DrgdnL,    Firgii,    jBhetM,  bock  nk. 

Gentlcacn  who  tn,  with  mc,  vcrgMg  toward  the  decline  of  life, 
nnd  are  apt  to  form  their  idets  of  kings  from  kings  of  fi>rmer  times, 
might  dread  the  anger  of  a  rejguing  prince  s  they  whoare  more  provi- 
dent of  the.^tfMrr,  or  by  being  young  are  moce  interested  in  it,  might 
tremble  at  the  leaentnent  of  the  successors  they  might  see  a  long, 
dBU»dreaiy,nBfnnMl  visto  o£  despaur  and  exclusion,  for  half  a  century 
More  thcnu  Bt$rke.    OnMe  EconomiGai B^/b^m. 


Sn  vAcaieswIn  Mvil^  is 

Bafosc  the  keen  inqniry  of  her  thcngh^. 

A  tarrtbW  sagacity  informs 

The  Poet's  heart;  he  Locks  to  distant sterms s 

He  heara  the  thnnder  cic  the  tempest  low'm; 

And  aim'd  with  strength  snq^asamg  humnn  psw'n, 

Seizes  events  as  yet  unknown  to  man^ 

And  darts  his  soul  into  the  dawn'ug  plan.  

Cowper.    Table  TaOL 


■^  SloBBer  wys,  Fmbaii^  qutmfM  or 
yfdst  balls,  a  species  of  fundus  ;  ^whence 
J  fu2 "' 


FUZZ, 

Pt/ZZY,  .        . 

Fuzz-ball.  J  fuzzy  is  applied  to  ai&y  thing  fungous 
and  light.     See  Fixcokx* 

As  touching  all  the  sorts  of  mnshroraes,  toadstooles,  pttffea,>te6aA 
txtfkzztt.  these  particulars  following  are  observed.         .  ^  .  .  . 
•^         '  HoUnd.    i>»we,vo!.a.foL7. 

I  enquire,  whether  it  be  the  thin  menhrancy  or  thn  inward  and 
something  soft  andyksey  pulfM  it  eoclains,  thnk  raioes  and  represents 
to  itadf  these  asbitcaDcas  figmeuU  and  chimeras. 
Dr.  Henry  More,    Appendix  to  the  Antidote  agamet  Jtheiem,  ch.  x. 

FUZZLE,  is  probably  a  comiption  oVJuddU^  q.  v. 

The  first  night,  hnving  libeiaUy  taken  his  ttqnor  (ns  in  that  coontry 
they  do)  my  Sat  schoUcr  was  ao/Mkd,  that  he  aeseoner  was  laid  in 
bed,  but  he  fell  fast  asleep,  never  waked  till  moroing^andlhec  mnch 
abashed.  Burton,    Anatomy  of  MetancAoij^  kL^QO^- 

FY,  see  Foh.    The  imperative  of  the  Gotlu  and 
A.  S.  Yerb,/ia»,  to  hate. 
Hate  this,  abhor  this,  diame  upon  thig* 

He  esste,  wat  hii  costenede  ?  fre  ssyllyng,  >€  ojer  scfdc, 
Fy  a  debles,  qoaf  fe  kyng,  wo  sey  so  \f\  dede, 
Kvng  to  werre  eny  dok  Itotn  y t  eostencdn  morel 

R.  GtoMcetter,  p.  »0l 

Ofallswrehe  cursed  stories  I  say  A. 

CkttMeer.    The  Atan  of  lattet  Proioyme,  t.  4SM. 

What  kyndc  of  disease  did  he  ciie^  vpon  or  tnme  his  Amc  fran  ^ 
notlepre&  UdaU,    Z^c>  ch.  zziv. 

F^e,  my  lord,  /ie,  a  souldier,  and  affeaPd  ?  what  need  we  fcnss  "^ 
knowes  it,  when  none  can  call  our  power  to  account. 

Shahipeare,    MatAetk^toHAAlL 


G. 


f^  Is  of  double  force  in  our  tongue»  and  is  sounded 
^^  with  an  impression  made  on  the  midst  of  the  palate. 
Before  a,  o»  andu  strong  or  hard,  or  before  the  aspirate 
h%  or  the  liquids  /  and  r;  or  in  the  ends  of  words^  ex- 
cept the  qualifying  e  follow  it ;  and  then  the  sound  is 
weak  (or  soft.)  Before  u  the  force  is  double,  (or  two- 
Md;)  as  in  guile,  and  lan-guisk.  Before  e  and  i  tha 
powers  are  confused;  and  uttered^  now  strong,  (or 
hard,)  now  weak,  (or  soft.)  See  Ben  Jouson!a.Engli8h 
Grammar,  ch.  iv. 
GA,  i.  e,  go,  q.  V. 


GAB,  V,         '\     A.  S..^a56«n,  deridere^  ludere^  Ulu 
Gab,  71.  idere,  to  scoflfe,  to  mock,  to  deUide,  to 

Ga'bber,         f  flout,  to  gibe  or  jest     Henee»  per- 
Ga'sbino,        Vhaps,  the  French  gaher,  (It.  gal^rt,) 
Ga'bble,  V      I  Dutdi,  gabberen,   our    own    gabbe^ 
Ga'bble,  n.     \gabber,  nugarU  Jocari,     Hence  also, 
Ga'bblino,7k.  yl  take   it,   our  gibberish^     Sonner. 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  ••  Gabbe,  Pr.  to  talk  idly,  to  lye. 
gabbe  I  of  this?  book  ii.  p.  5.  Num  id  mentior^     Gab^ 
the  noun,  is  still  in  vulgar  use :  •*  to  have  the  gift  of  the 
gab,''  i,  e.  the  gift  of  speaking  plausibly,  and  fluently ;  of 
making  the  best  of  a  bad  cause.     Hence,  tafaMB» 
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CAB. 

GABAIU 
DmE. 


To  talk  quicMy,  rapidly,  noiafly,  and  dienca,  sense- 
lessly;  to  make  a  confused  noise ;  aimilar  to  rapid,  in- 
distinct  utterance.     See  to  Jabbbil 

Holland  translates,  exterti  (».  denies,)  gabbing  Ueik 
and  gabbed  tusks,  standing  forth  or  out  of  tbe  mouth. 
It  is  ^Bfficult  to  say  what  he  meant 

VTel  )oa  wost  vitly.  bote  f(  fon  wolle  gdUe 
Tli«ii  hast  hanged  on  mine  hah. 

Piera  Phmiamm.    nrio«,feL49. 


With  gtestog«s  «n*  ^*^  yAbjingu  be  gylej  >y«'P^ 

Tbat  fdwoth  faHidie  the  feith,  and  nea  other  &blea 
Witbeutcp  jfiiftyy e  of  ^Mt, «  tiie  CoJapettea  tattetk 

And  certet  ia  the  aame  book  I  red^ 
Rij^  iu  the  oexte  chapUra  after  this, 
(I  galAe  not,  ao  have  I  jojre  and  blis.) 

Clumcer.    1%e  Ifomt^  Preedtt  Ihlr,  v.  \W% 
I  swete  toe,  air,  U  it  fftMrng. 

U.    TbeBmmdtfiheBm.ttA.iau 


That  I  ahall  aake,  ^  aen^ty 
But  teU|  Ac. 

GImpcr.    C^/.  Am.  book  H.  fo1«  38. 

For,  as  Seint  Isidor  laSth,  he  ia  a  japer  and  a  gahher^  and  not  veny 
repentant,  that  eft  doth  thing  for  which  him  owetb  to  repent 

Ckameer.    Tikff  ^«rM»ws  TUie^  vol.  n.  p.  288. 

Stre  Edrich,  setde  the  kyng, 

Tboe  ae  ffobheti  nothing, 

With  gUe  and  wyth  auyke 

Thou  letteat  tiie  loid  to  detbo 

That  the  dude  mucbe  honoufi 

Ant  thon  were  his  traitonr. 

Ckronidf  of  Bngieltmd,  m  BUtatt,  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

Of  teeth  there  be  three  aorts :  for  either  they  be  framed  like  sawesj 
«r  else  set  flat,  even  and  levell,  or  last  of  all  stand  ^abbm^  oat  of  the 
Booth.  HoUamd.    PUne,vo\A.folS31. 

None  have  foUed  tuda  atniding  Ibrtb  of  the  ao«lh|  whose  teeth 
ere  laahiened  like  a  saw.  Id,    Jb, 

He  doth  not  peroeine  what  is  fittnig  or  decent  for  enecie  teajMi,  or 
gabbeth  more  than  he  hath  eommission  to  doo. 

Holinthed,     Dncriptionof  Ireland^  ch.  i.  toI.  vi.  p.  7 
Choughes  language,  gahbie  enough,  and  good  enough. 

Shahpeare.    Altt  Well  that  EndM  Welt,  foL  24& 

Forthwith  a  hideous  ^a6&/e  rises  loud 
Among  the  buildem ;  each  to  other  calls 
Not  understood;  till  hoarse,  and  all  in  rage^ 
As  mockt  they  storm. 

Milton,    ParadUo  Lutt^  book  xii.  1.  66b 


fiom  Fr.  oabant ;  Sp.  oeAtmna,  a  eafrm»  a  cot,  q.  d.  m.  GABAR 
o^tag«i^8  garment;  perhaps  (he  also  says), from  the     DINK 
Ger.  ^oic,  a  gift,  4.  <L  n  garment  given  annually  hy  qabbLLB 
masters  to  servants  and  dependants;  by  us  called  n  . 
Uoergy  fiom  the  CV.  livrerj  to  deliver. 

An  upper  garment ;  a  loose  coat  or  frodc ;  throwm  , 
over  the  other  clotiiing. 

■  '  ■■     '    ■-■■  My  cote  is  bare, 

my  gmokerdgtu  amis, 
Then  testes  at  me :  I  mamaile  mnche 
what  ^pQCt  thon  fyndes  at  this. 

Dranl.    Horace,     I^pUtlet  to  M^emat, 
You  call  me  misbeleeoer.  cutthroate  dog, 
And  spet  vpon  mv  Jewish  gaberdine, 
And  ah  for  Tse  df  that  which  is  nine  owne. 

JBIoA^MOfv.    Jl€rthuMi<ifrmie9,M.l9S. 

They  bad  use  abont  this  time  a  kmd  ef  gowne  called  a  git,  aloosa 
ladtet  like  an  berald*s  coate  of  araMS,  aalled m  teiwid,  a diortydtfcer 
dim,  called  a  courtppie. 

Camden.    JUaudmei.    Jf^mreO^iBL  234^ 


The  ahot,  let  fly 


The  talkativeness  of  those  who  love  the  iltnature  of  conversation 
made  them  turn  into  assemblies  of  geese,  their  lips  hardened  to  bills 
by  eternal  usiag^  ihey  gabbled  for  Aversion,  they  hissed  in  scandal. 

Guardian^  No.  56. 
Barbarians,  who  are  m  every  renect  acaice  one  degree  above 
bnites,  having  no  language  among  them,  but  a  confused  gobbling 
which  is  neither  well  understood  by  themselves  or  other; 

Spectator  J  No.  389. 

Where'er  she  trod  grimalkin  pnrr'd  around. 
The  squeaking  pigs  her  bounty  own'd  ; 
Nor  to  the  waddling  duck  or  gabbling  goose 
Did  she  glad  sustenance  refase. 

Smollett.    Bmieeqiu  Ode. 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool 

Go/damith.     The  Deecrted  yUlage, 
Whether  the  Muse  the  stvie  of  Cambria's  aon% 
Or  the  rude  gabble  of  the  Hun% 
Or  the  broader  dialect 
Of  Caledonia  she  affect, 
Or  take,  Hibemia,  thy  still  ranker  brogue. 

Uoyd.     Ode  1. 

GABARDINE,  Fr.  galleverdine,  galvardine;  It. 
gavardina;  ^j[i.  gabardina ;  Fr.  gaban;  It.  gabbano  ; 
Sp,  gaban,  Gaban  is  derived,  by  Menage,  from  cappa  ; 
cappanvm^  gappanum^  gaban^  (see  Cape.)    By  Skinner, 


At  random  'mong  the  enem|^ 
fiercM  Telgol's  gabardme. 

Bittler,    JfndUrae,  paK  1.  can .  3. 

GABEL,  Low  I<at  **  gabdla^  gaheOmm^gabhim; 
vectigcd^  portorium^  tribuium^  eamcUo,  cen<u«»  ^m  the 
Sax.  gaf-cl  or  gaf^**  Spelman.  See  also  Vossiua, 
de  VUm,  lib.  ii.  c  6.  "  Gaf-el^  tribute,  tol,  customer 
a  subsidy  ;  yearly  rent,  payment  or  revenew."  Somnee. 
"  Fr.  gahbeUr ;  to  pay  custom  for ;  also,  to  hnposa  a 
cnstome,  lay  an  impost,  on.''  Cotgrave.  German, 
gabdi  firom  gabCy  donum^  (says  Wachter,)  and  this 
from  the  A.  S.  gefe^  gyfcy  a  gift.  Skinner  also  derives 
the  A.  S,  gaf-d^  (t.  c  gaf-d^)  from  the  A.  S.  verb 
gi/'Otij  dam,  to  give. 

A  portion  given:  and  hence,  a  tax  raised  or  levied; 
(in  England)  with  common  consent  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. And  such  taxes  were  commonly  called,  giflf^ 
and  benevolences. 

The  thre  estates  ordenkt  that  the  gab^l  of  salt  ahulde  ion  thioi^h 
iberealme. 

Lord  Bemert.     Frcmarf,     Crongde,  vol.  1.  ch.  cTv. 

They  wolde  that  these  imposycions,  subsedyes,  and  gables  shulde 
he  layde  downe  in  all  Parys.  id,     lb,  oh*  388. 

'  Whispering  in  his  ear, 

If  he  wonld  have  their  fear,  no  man  should  dare 
To  bring  a  salad  from  bb  country  garden, 
Without  the  paying  gMtel. 

Afamnger.     The  Emperor  of  the  Matt,  act  1 .  sc  2. 

To  their  tumultuous  bumieg  tbe  gabellere  goods  I  think  I  mafi 
not  unaptly,  connpare  our  burning  the  Pope. 

Wright.     Flew  of  the  late  Troublee,  (1685.)  Pre/. 

Which  thev  conld  not  levy  upon  meai  and  drink,  as  they  were 
wont,  there  oeing  already  so  many  new  imposts  and  gablet^  beside 
ti^e  ordinary  excise^  as  the  poor  conomons  were  not  able,  and  worM 
wiiiing,  to  bear  H. 

Slrfpt.    Memoriale.    Edward  FL  Am»  1^2. 

The  Gabelle,  or  Duty  on  Salt,  was  so  detested  in 
France,  that  the  Etymologists  gladly  traced  the  word 
itself  to  a  Hebrew  root  Cet  impost,  says  Mczeray, 
with  more  than  customary  warmth,  ^i  fait  vendre  u 
Cher  Vemt  ei  le  SoleU,  est  de  Pirwention  des  Jmfs,  en- 
nemis  moHds  du  mm  Chrestien.  Accordingly,  some 
have  found  a  derivation  in  *?3p  to  receive,  and  in  other 
words  of  a  still  less  agreeable  meaning.  Be  this  as  It 
may,  Gabdla,  in  the  sense  of  a  Tax,  generally,  is  found 
in  a  Charter  of  Roger,  King  of  Sicily,  (a.  d.  1129,)  and 
Gablum  9iii^  Gavlum  are  similarly  used  by  the  medlaral 
writers.  The  French  appear  to  have  paid  a  Gabdle 
on  Wines,  on  Cloth,  on  Drugs,   on  Spices,  and  one 
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GABELLB.  de  Tonttieu,  or  TonlmL,  on  tfte  sale  of  Cattle.  It  is 
said  that  their  GaheUe  on  Salt  was  first  imposed  by 
,  FMip  le  Bd  in  1286.  Pkilip  h  Long  in  1318  issued 
an  Edict  which  shows  that  it  then  existed  as  an  extras 
ordinary  aid ;  Philip  de  Vahii  in  1^44  renewed  the 
tax ;  and  from  an  anecdote  told  by  Mezeray,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  last-named  King  was  considered  the 
first  who  had  fixed  this  odious  impost  on  an  established 
basis.  He  built  magazines  for  salt,  and  appointed 
Commissioners  for  the  receipt  of  duties  upon  it ;  so  as 
to  provoke  a  sarcasm  from .  Edward  III.,  who,  with 
much  humour,  called  him  VAuteur  de  la  Loy  Salique. 
Within  a  year,  however,  so  loud  was  the  popular  out- 
cry, that  Philip  was  compelled  to  promise  by  an  Edict 
(February  15, 1345)  that,  as  soon  as  his  apprehensions 
of  war  were  removed,  he  would  repeal  this  Tax.  It 
amounted  at  that  time  to  four  deniera  per  livre.  It  ap- 
pears afler  this  to  have  been  suspended  till  1356,  when 
John  was  empowered  to  levy  it  for  the  expenses  of  bis 
war;  and,  during  his  captivity,  afler  the  battle  of 
Poictiers,  the  Parisians  granted  it  as  one  of  the  funds 
by  which  his  ransom  might  be  raised.  The  Dauphin 
Charles  was  permitted  to  collect  it  for  one  year  (1358) 
within  the  district  of  Paris.  Two  edicts  were  issued 
in  that  year,  by  the  first  of  which  60  crowns  of  gold, 
by  the  second  100,  were  imposed  upon  every  bushel 
within  these  limits  ;  and  this  duty  was  increased 
during  the  year  following.  So  rigidly  was  this  contri- 
bution levied,  till  the  ransom  was  discharged,  (la  vex'-' 
ation  Jilt  n  korribU,  are  the  strong  words  of  the  His- 
torian,) that  many  families  emigrated  from  France  in 
order  to  escape  its  tyranny. 

It  was  continued  by  Charles  V.  in  1366,  suppressed 
afler  his  decease,  and  revived  by  Charles  VI.  in  1381 ; 
from  which  time,  with  certain  exemptions,  it  may  be 
considered  as  a  fixed  branch  (the  second)  of  the 
Revenue  of  the  French  Monarchy.  Louis  XI.  raised 
it  to  12  deniers  per  livre,  Francis  I.,  in  1542,  to  24 
Uvret  per  muid.  Henry  II.,  in  1553,  found  so  much 
difficulty  and  expense  in  levying  it  in  Guyenne,  that  he 
abandoned  it  there,  though  not  without  compelling  the 
unhappy  people  of  that  Province  to  pay  1,200^000 
crowns  in  commutation.  (Mezeray.) 

This  duty  was  farmed  in  three  divisions :  one  em« 
bracing  Lyonn9is  and  Languedoc,  another  Dauphin^ 
and  Provence,  and  a  third  the  remainder  of  the  King- 
dom. Its  produce  was  computed  to  afford  a  fourth 
of  the  whole  Revenue ;  and  latterly  the  duty  was  so 
exorbitant  that  a  minot  of  salt  paid  52  livres^  8  «o2», 
6  deniers.  Fortescue  (de  laudibus  LL,  AnglitB,  35.) 
has  well  expressed  the  gprievousness  of  this  exaction : 
Prtelerea  non  patUur  Rex  (Franciai)  quenquam  Regni 
9ui  Salem  edere  quern  non  emat  ah  ipso  Rege^  pretio  efus 
tolutn  arhitrio  OMuno ;  et  n  iMoUum  pauper  quivia 
maxmU  edere^  quam  talem  excemoo  pretio  comparare^mox 
compeUUur  ille  tantum  de  Sale  Regis  ad  tjut  pretium 
emere  quantum  congruet  tot  penonia  quot  in  sud  doma 
foyet.  In  the  Teaiamenl  Politique  of  Richelieu  a  con- 
viction is  expressed,  founded  upon  the  assurances  of 
the  Surintendam,  that  this  tax,  if  levied  at  the  Pits, 
would  produce  a  revenue  equal  to  that  which  the  King 
of  Spain  derives  from  the  Indies.  It  was  abolished  by 
the  National  Convention  in  1790.  Napoleon  revived 
it  in  1802 ;  and  in  1807  its  produce  was  stated  to 
amount  to  40,551,333  francs.  The  History  of  this 
impost  before  the  Revolution  is  detailed  at  much  length 
10  the  Eng^  Mith^  finance$t  ^oK  ii^  ad  v. 


Gbbel  in  English  is  frequently  used  synonimotiBly  QABBUa 
with  Tribute.     Gablatorea  occurs  in  Domesday  Bodk    ^  r: 
for  payers  of  Rent ;  and  Cassan  (de  Conauet,  Burgundy  y     ^. 
p.  119.)  distinguishes  it  from  Tribute,  making  the  latter 
apply  to  immovables,  the  former  to  movables. 

It  may  be  added,  that  such  a  Tribute  on  Salt  waa 
not  unknown  to  Classical  Antiquity.  Athenieua  (iii.  1.) 
has  stated  that  Lysimachus,  King  of  Thrace,  whom  he 
elsewhere  (vi.  12.)  describes  as  a  veryavaricioils  Prince, 
imposed  a  duty  upon  the  Tragasean  Salt  made  in  the 
Troad.  The  Salt  disappeared,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
King,  as  long  as  the  Custom  was  levied ;  Uie  cause  of 
his  surprise  was,  most  probably,  rendered  plain  enough 
when  he  found  that  as  soon  as  he  remitted  the  tax  the 
product  was  aa  plentiful  as  ever.  Among  the  Romans 
we  read  of  Salt-works  (Salina)  formdd  at  Ostia  in  the 
reign  of  Ancus  Martins ;  (Liv,  i.  33.)  of  the  monopoly 
of  Salt  being  taken  into  public  administration  out  of 
private  hands,  in  consequence  of  abuses,  during  the 
second  year  afler  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  (id, 
ii.  9.)  During  the  second  Punic  War  (u.  c.  548)  iu 
the  Censorship  of  M.  Livius  and  C.  Claudius,  an  addi- 
tional tax  was  imposed  upon  Salt,  (vedigal  novum  ex 
aalarid  annond.)  Livius  sometime  before  had  suffered 
under  an  unjust  popular  sentence ;  and  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  revenged  himself  by  this  measure  more 
especially  upon  the  Tribes  which  had  condemned  him. 
He  did  not  escape  such  retaliation  as  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  offer,  by  the  cheap  and  ready  affixture 
of  a  characteristic  aoubriquet;  and  he  has  come  down 
to  posterity  as  M.  Livius  Salinator.  (id,  xxix.  87.) 

GABION,  t?.")      Fr.   gabion;   It.  gabbione;    Sp. 

Ga'bion,  n.  J  gabion,  corbia  terra  oppletua,  a  basket 
filled  with  earth,  from  the  It.  gahbia,  which  Menage 
derives  from  the  Lat.  cavea,  a  cave ;  for  (Skinner  adds) 
it  is  like  a  large  cave  ;  but  see  Cage. 

Baskets  filled  with  earth  for  the  defence  of  canno- 
niers,  (Minshew  and  Cotgrave.) 

The  other  side  which  wm  toward  the  riner  was  inclosed  with  a 
pallUado  of  plankes  of  timber  after  the  maner  that  gabimu  are  made. 
HaUuyt.     Voyage,  t(c.     M.  Rene  Loudonniere,  voL  iii.  fol.  335. 

The  fourth  day  were  planted  vnder  the  gard  of  the  cloister  two 
demy-canons,  and  two  coluerings  against  the  towne,  defended  or 
gobbioned  with  a  crosse  wall,  thorow  the  which  oar  battery  lay. 

Id,    lb.    The  Portugal  Forage,  voL  iL  part  ii.  fol.  140. 

GABLE,  i,  e.  cable,  q,  v. 

But  the  reason  of  their  foolishnes  in  striking  np  their  drams  befiire 
they  were  come  neere  them,  the  Cassalu  diicoueriDg  the  boeto,  cut 
their  g^abie*  and  put  out  to  sea. 

HakiiiyL     Foyage,  l^,    Oefirey  Duekei,  ytll,  ioL  W. 

For  that  they  had  neither  oares,  mastes,  sailes,  gnhlea,  or  lay 
thbg  else  ready  of  any  gaily.  ,,   ^ ,  ,^ . 

^  Id.    B.    JoAji  iJhre,  Tol,  ii.  foL  134. 

Ga'ble,        \     Ger.  gibd;  D.  gevel;  Sw.  gaftoel; 

Ga'ble-end.J  Low  Lat.  gabvlum  :    aummitaa  vd 

frontiapicium  domda.     Of  which  (says  Wachter)  three 

origins  have  been  proposed :  one  German,  by  Kilian. 

from  heben,  to  raise  upwards,  as  if  properly  written  ge- 

hevel;  a  second,  the  Gr.  ict,0q^,  the  head,  by  Junius  ; 

and  a  third,  Hebrew,  by  Helvigius.     The  Goth.  giWfl, 

Junius  explains,  aumma  atructurm  totiua  extremiiaa  / 

the  highest  extremity  of  the  whole  building. 

Glase  >e  gab/e.  and  grave  >»  joure  name. 

'  PienFUmknum,     rMM«,ibL40. 


•  That  we  may  go, 


And  breke  an  hole  on  high  upon  tbe^a62B 
Unto  the  gardin  ward,  over  the  stable. 

Chaucer,     The  MiUerea  Tale,  ▼.  3571. 
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The  hoiMM  slud  ndewaiw  1»ekwMtl  into  their  'yard%  and  onety 
endwaies  with  Uietr  gtAkt  towards  the  ttreet 

fUiier,     Worthed    Exeter, 

I  affect  not  these  high  gahle-endt,  these  Tuscan  tops,  nor  your 
coronets,  nor  your  arches,  nor  your  pyramids.  ...        , 

Ben  J<m9on,    Poetoiter,  act  ui.  sc  I. 

All  the  seid  fynyshing  and  performing  of  the  seid  towre  with  fyny- 
tAh,  rysaat  gubbieiie,  hatelments,  orhis,  or  crosse  Quarters,  and  every 
other  thynge  bebngyng  to  the  same  to  be  well  and  workmanly 
wrousbt* 

fTaipole,    Anecdotes  of  Painting^,  vol.  ii.    Appendix, 

GABON,  or  Gaboon,  is  the  name  of  a  River  on  the 
South- Western  coast  of  Africa,  probably  called  Gab^ 
by  the  Natives,  to  which  the  Portuffuese  added  a  nasal 
termination,  and  formed  Gabam  and  Gabao;*  changed 
into  Gab6n  by  the  Spaniards  and  other  European 
nations.     It  is  an  estuary  formed  by  the  streams  of  two 
rivers  of  some  magnitude,  which  unite  about  forty-five 
miles  from  its  mouth,  the  Northern  point  of  which  is 
Cape  Santa  Clara,  in  S(/  North  and  8^  42'  East  of 
Greenwich.     That  Cape  is  a  moderately  high  and  level 
point  of  land,  about  25  miles  in  an  oblique  line  firom 
Cape  St.  John,  (San  Joao,  called  Sandy  Point  by  our 
seamen  ;)  but  the  mouth  of  the  River,  at  its  entrance 
into    the  sea»   cannot  be  more  than  18  miles,   says 
Bowdich,  (p.  422,)  and  his  estimate  agrees  very  nearly 
with  that  of  Dapper,  (ii.  140,)  who   makes  it  four 
German,  equal  to  16  geographical  miles.      About  25 
miles  further  up  the  stream,  there  are  two  islands  called 
King's  (Koning*s)  and  Pairot's  Island,  the  first  named 
Dambl,  the  other  Embini  by  the  Natives.     A  large 
bight  on  each  side  here  gives  the  River  a  width  of  nearly 
thirty  miles,  but  it  narrows  to  about  eight  just  below, 
and  forms  an  inner  basin  of  12  miles  in  diameter  just 
above.     There  are  some  large  creeks,  such  as  Giin- 
griv^  and  Gdmbina,  and  some  points  of  considerable 
extent,  as  Owlndo  and  Egirigi,    in  this  part  of  the 
River,  which  abounds,  according  to  Dapper,  in  croco- 
diles and  hippopotamuses.     The  two  streams  forming 
the  Gab6n  come  from  the  North-East  and  South-East ; 
one  being  about  four,  the  other  about  two  miles  broad. 
At  Ndngo,  or  George  Town,  on  the  Creek  of  Ab&ga, 
only  a  few  miles  from  Parrot  Island,  Mr.  Bowdich  ob- 
tained much  information  from  the  Headman,  an  intel- 
ligent Negro  who  had  been  a  great  traveller.     This 
Kingdom,  which   is    called  Empdngwa,   extends   no 
further  than  the  fork,  about  40  miles  firom  the  sea,  and 
comprehends  15  miles  on  each  side  of  the  River,  which 
the  Natives  call  Ahingo.     Oh  the  Eastern  side  of  the 
North-Eastern  arm  live  the  Shikans,  called  Bdlas,  i,  e. 
strangers,  by  the  people  of  Empdngwa,  and  beyond 
them  a  cognate  Tribe  called  Jom^.     For  40  or  50  miles 
up  the  River,  and  considerably  to  the  North  of  it,  is 
the  Country  of  Kell,  or  KeW,  a  people  apparently  more 
civilized  than  those  on  the  coast,  as  they  smelt  the  iron 
ore  which  abounds  in  this  country,  and  make  knives, 
arrow-heads,  &c.,  which,  with    neat    manufacture  ox 
bambd  cane,  they  barter  for  European  goods  brought 
from  the  coasts.    They  are  represented  as  tremendous 
cannibals,  but  the  account  given  to  Bowdich  is  too 
much  overdone  to  be  true,  (p.  427.)     Salt  is  extremely 
scarce    in  this  cotmtry,   which  is   mountainous  and 
woody.    About  30  miles  North  of  Keli  is  Imbiki  on 
the  Miinda,  or  Danger  River,  (Rio  da  Angra  or  D'Angra 
Creek  River.)     In  the  same  direction  (t.  e.  North  or 
North-East)  are  the  States  of  fiadiihi  and  Ungumo,  of 

^  0«bao  tigDifies  a  gnbardine^  or  smock-frock,  in  Portuguese. 
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which  last  Matadi  is  the  Capital.  These  are  mentioned  GABON* 
as  a  month's  journey,  (about  350  miles,)  but  in  such ' 
distances  Negro  itineraries  cannot  be  trusted.  Six 
journeys  further  North  they  come  to  P&mw^  and  Sh^bi, 
to  the  North  of  which  is  B^hi,  through  which  the 
mighty  flood  of  the  W61a  runs  to  the  East.  All  the 
Tribes  mentioned  above  are  said  to  be  cannibals^  but  the 
P&mw^s  least  so,  because  they  have  a  fine  breed  oi 
dogs,  the  flesh  of  which  is  in  as  great  repute  as  that  of 
men.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  respecting  the  canni- 
balism of  these  Negroes,  there  is  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing of  their  taste  for  dog's  flesh,  as  that  is  a  favourite 
dainty  in  Africa.*  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  Tribes  speak 
dialects  of  the  same  language,  as  appears  from  their 
numerals  given  by  Bowdich,  (p.  506 ;)  which  also  shoyr 
its  affinity  to  that  of  the  Ibos,  M okkos,  and  Kalabaris, 
whom  Oldendorp  (p.  344)  supposed  to  live  near  the 
River  Kalabar.  The  Ibos,  he  was  told,  are  continually 
at  war  with  the  Igans,  a  name  not  entirely  unlike  that 
of  the  Shikans,  and  the  Bibis,  a  race  of  cannibals. 

The  South-East  arm  of  the  Ardngo  or  Gab6n,  is  South-East 
formed  by  the  junction  of  several  small  streams,  about  arm. 
60  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  North-East  branch* 
At  rather  more  than  half  that  distance  from  the  same 
point  it  is  about  40  miles  North-West  of  the  Ogdaw^, 
a  River  as  wide  and  deeper  than  the  Gab6n ;  the  inter* 
mediate  country  is  an  open  savannah,  called  Wdnga- 
wdnga.  Ten  or  fifteen  miles  up  the  Ogdaw^  is  a  small 
territory  called  Ajdmba ;  and  ten  miles  to  the  North- 
East  of  it  a  Kingdom  called  G^lwa,  or  G&elwa,  ex- 
tends over  a  space  of  40  or  50  miles.  Adjoining  to  it 
is  the  populous  State  of  Eninga,  and  throughout  all 
this  country  the  Empdngwa  language  is  used.  Twenty 
journeys  (200  miles)  from  the  frontiers  of  Eninga 
is  the  Kingdom  of  Ashir^ ;  between  them  lies  Okota, 
a  small  State  ;  and  ten  journeys  beyond  Ashir&  is 
Okandl,  the  largest  Kingdom  known  by  the  Negroes  on 
the  coast.  None  of  these  nations  are  said  to  be  canni- 
bals. In  Okandi  cleanliness  prevails,  and  no  man  can 
be  sold  as  a  slave.  On  the  confines  of  this  Kingdom 
the  Oguawe  is  said  to  join  or  issue  from  the  W61a« 
Between  the  Empungwa  and  Mdnda,  near  the  Sea,  are 
the  Tribes  called  N6ko,  Apdk,  and  K6mhi ;  and  be- 
tween the  Mdnda  (Rio  da  Angra)  and  Ogdaw4  are  the 
States  named  Sappalah,  Kumak^malong,  and  Oktlk^ ; 
all  an  extensive  savannah.  Diha  is.  a  large  Kingdom 
near  the  W6Ia.  Moors  and  Mohammedans  are  un- 
known. In  the  territory  of  Ajdmba  the  Og^daw^  divides ; 
and  the  Asaze,  one  of  its  branches,  passing  through  the 
Kingdom  of  Ordngu,  runs  into  the  sea  near  Cape 
Lopez.  Between  the  State  last  named  and  Ajdmba  is 
Ungobi^ ;  the  langfuage  of  which  appears  firom  its 
numerals  to  have  a  remote  affinity  with  that  of  Shikan, 
&c.t  The  larger  branch  of  the  River  Ogdaw6  takes 
a  South-Westem  course;  and,  passing  through  the 
country  called  Tawyan,  flows  into  the  Zair6,  or  Congro, 
between  150  and  200  miles  above  its  mouth.    Anarchy 

*  It  is  especially  meuUoned  by  Dee  Marchais  in  bit  account  of 
'Whidab,  and  was  one  of  the  indulgences  which  the  converts  of  the 
late  worthy  Mr.  Johnson,  at  Sierra  Leone,  used  to  stickle  for  most 
resolutely.  Surely  this  good  man  would  have  done  better  in  conniving 
at  a  taste  which  is  neither  immoral  nor  irreligious, 
t     Vn0ob4.     Skikan.      Keli,       Unffmmo,  Karabari.  Iho,  Mokka, 

1.  rap-ik.      il-wfcto.    w6to.        wutta.        otii.        otd.      ky6. 

2.  ram-bw4s.  ibba.         ibba.         Mba. 

3.  mittasf.      bitukh.      battakh.     bittakh. 

4.  binn^        binn^.        binn^.       binn6. 
6.  bitun.        bitta.        bittan        bitten. 


abolam.  aboa,    iba«' 
aUd.        attd.     itt% 
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GABON. 


GABON,  now  preTftils  on  the  banks  of  the  Gab6n.  Every 
Tillage  Chief  calls  himself  a  King,  but  the  Headman 
i^  Ningo  seems  to  have  a  sort  of  acknowledged  supre- 
macy. The  brother  succeeds  as  heir  in  preference  to 
the  son.  Murder  is  punished  by  the  death  of  the 
offender,  except  In  the  case  of  a  wife  or  a  slave,  when 
a  fine  Is  imposed,  or  the  criminal  escapes  punishment. 
Any  thing  like  incest  is  treated  with  great  severity,  and 
adultery  subjects  the  culprit  to  the  loss  of  all  his  goods^ 
but  the  mutual  loan  of  wives  is  a  common  accommoda^ 
tion.  They  believe  themselves  peculiarly  in  danger  of 
••  the  evil  eye"  while  drinking,  and  therefore  turn  their 
backs  on  the  company.  The  house  is  shut  up  for  seven 
days  after  the  death  of  its  master.  Braided  locks  and 
brass  anklets  are  the  favourite  decorations  of  the  women, 
and  in  fix>nt  their  hair  is  made  to  project  like  horns. 
With  respect  to  Religion  their  notions  seem  to  be  veiy 
vague  and  confused.  No  distinct  ideas  of  creation  or 
a  ftiture  life  can  be  traced.  Their  superstitions  appear 
to  resemble  those  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Zair^ ; 
each  family  has  its  peculiar  object  of  adoration,  (fntifo, 
ftUsh^)  and  its  peculiar  observances.  One  article  of 
food  is  prohibited  to  one  person,  and  another  to  another. 
Sappalah,  a  territory  near  the  upper  part  of  the  Munda, 
is  the  Country  firom  whence  the  most  esteemed  Fetish- 
men,  or  Priests,  come.  Tbey  delude  this  ignorant  and 
superstitious  people  in  various  ways,  professing  to  be 
invulnerable  themselves,  and  to  have  the  power  of  so 
rendering  others. 

Dapper,  whose  account  if  taken  fromBlomert's  papers, 
{Anden  Lexer,  p.  2,)  was  borrowed  by  the  latter  from 
Artus,  (De  Bey's  Ind.  Orient,  ii.  6,)  lepresents  the 
character  of  the  natives  in  a  less  favourable  light  than 
Mr.  Bowdich.  "They  are  wonderfully  inclined,"  he 
says,  {Befchryvinge  der  Afrikaaruche  Geiseaten,  ii.  140,) 
"  to  fraud  and  thefl,  but  more  towards  strangers  than 
towards  their  own  countrymen.  They  are  in  disposi- 
tion extremely  blood-thirsty,  wild,  savage,  and  uncour- 
teous,  especially  to  strangers  ;  but  their  women,  on  the 
contrary,  are  soft-spoken  and  loving  to  foreigners,  and 
think  it  an  honour  to  be  known  by  them.  They  pay  no 
regard  to  consanguinity  in  their  marriage,  for  a  mother 
may  marry  her  son,  and  a  father  his  daughter."  Their 
drunkenness  is  mentioned  by  Bosman  (p.  403,  40b)  as 
excessive,  and  when  drunk  their  disposition  to  quarrel 
immediately  shows  itself.  Of  their  treachery,  the 
Spaniards  and  Dutch  had  fatal  experience  in  1601, 
when  they  seized  one  Spanish  and  two  Dutch  vessels, 
and  murdered  their  crews ;  and  it  was  by  such  means 
that  they  fortified  one  of  the  islands  in  the  river,*  strong 
both  by  nature  and  by  the  quantity  of  guns  upon  it, 
brought  out  of  ships  taken  from  the  Dutch,  French,  and 
Portuguese.  "  At  their  meals,"  says  Dapper,  (ii.  140,) 
••they  lie  stretched  out  upon  the  ground;  and  the 
common  people  use  earthen  jugs,  but  persons  of  dis- 
tinction tin  pots.  Their  common  food  is  batatas,  yams 
iinyames,)  roast  or  boiled,  other  roots,  sugar  and  ba- 
nanas, together  with  fish  and  flesh,  smoked  or  dried  in 
the  sun,  all  mixed  together  in  the  same  dish.  They  do 
not  drink  at  their  meals,  but  afterwards  swill  large 
draughts  of  water,  palm-wine,  or  mead,  which  they  call 
melaffb.  Their  cbthing  is  a  kind  of  matting  made  of 
the  bark  of  the  matombe-tree,   or  skins  of  monkeys, 


fishes,  or  wild  beasts,  round  their  waists,  with  a  Httle 
belt  in  the  middle.  Their  hair  is  strangely  twisted  and  ' 
braided ;  some  wear  hats  made  of  bark  or  the  rind  o< 
cocoa-nuts ;  others,  plumes  of  feathers  bound  round  the" 
head  with  iron  wire.  Some  stick  a  piece  of  ivory  in  a 
hole  in  their  upper  lip,  others  perforate  the  lower  lip, 
and  think  It  very  graceful  to  thrust  their  tongue  throi^ 
it.  Large  silver  rings,  or  pieces  of  wood,  ivory,  or 
horn,  are  worn  in  the  nose  and  ears.  They  p^nt  tiicir 
bodies  red,  with  decoration  of  taki!il-wood ;  make  two 
or  three  streaks  on  their  face,  colour  one  eye  i«d,  and 
the  other  white  or  yellow ;  and  wear  a  girdle  of  buflUo 
hide,  to  which  a  knife,  hanging  by  an  iron  chain,  ia 
appended  in  front.  Tbey  score  their  bodies  in  varions 
fkdiions,  staining  the  place  with  certain  dyes;  and 
many  have  little  boxes  or  cases  hanging  about  their 
necks,  which  they  never  will  open,  no  doulH  because  they 
contain  amulets.  The  men  never  go  out  unarmed  ;  and 
the  women  wear  aprons  made  of  flags,  and  are  adorned 
with  iron,  copper,  or  tin  rings  on  their  legs  and  arms. 

The  Dutch  used  formerly  to  carry  sUves  fix>m  the 
Rio  dos  Camaraor  and  the  Terra  alta  dos  Amboses  to 
Gabdn,  where  each  slave  would  fetch  four  d^hants' 
teeth,  or  about  500  lbs.  of  ivory.  Elephants'  tails  also 
and  skate-skins  were  obtained  there,  and  sold  with 
great  advantage  on  the  Gold  Coast.  The  poverty  and 
wretchedness  of  this  people  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  was  very  striking.  King's  and  Parrot's 
Islands  were  then  uninhabited ;  so  little  appearance  of 
cultivation  was  there  at  that  time,  that  Bosman  (fieidkr. 
van  Guinjea,  p.  401 -—405)  supposed  the  inhabitants 
depended  on  hunting  for  their  subsistence. 

The  intense  heat  and  moist  atmosphere  of  Emp&ngwa 
renders  N&ngo,  its  Capital,  an  unhealthy  abode,  not- 
withstanding the  width  and  cleanliness  of  the  single 
street  of  which  it  consists.  Bambd  houses  with  spa- 
cious and  lofly  rooms,  and  beds  protected  by  bambu 
mosquito-curtains,  are  luxuries  hardly  to  be  expected  in 
a  Negro  town ;  and,  in  spite  of  these,  agriculture  and 
manufactures  are  scarcely  known.  The  natives  depend 
upon  their  trade  for  every  thing,  and  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  tropical  Africa,  civilisation  is  at  a  much  lower  ebb  on 
the  coast  than  further  in  the  interior.  The  language  of 
Empung^a  is  peculiarly  soil.  The  numerals  are  as 
follows : 


OABCML 


1.  Himtidi. 

2.  Mban. 

3.  Ncharu. 

4.  Nahl. 


5.  NchanC.  8.  Enanakf. 

6.  Oruba.  9.  Inogum. 

7.  Ragindmu.    10:  Higdrn. 


•  Not  ^ting's,  or  Pongo,  Island,  mccording  to  Dapper,  (p.  141.) 
though  Bowdich  speaks  (p.  422)  as  if  the  ruin  of  a  Portuguese 
fort,  the  fortification  probably  meant  by  Dapper,  were  there. 


They  do  not  appear  to  have  any  affinity  with  any  other 
African  language  yet  known. 

The  iiiMgOy  or  orang-utan^  (JPUhecuM  TroglodyUi,)  Anifflsls 
and  the  injina,  a  much  larger  animal  of  the  monkey  pl^^i  ^ 
tribe,  are  the  most  remarkable  quadrupeds ;  and  peK- 
cans  the  largest  birds  found  near  the  Gabdn.  Chame- 
leons are  extremely  common ;  their  colour  varies  ftom 
a  dark  green  to  a  bright  yellow,  nor  do  they  ever  acquire 
a  red  or  blue  tint.  Mr.  Bowdich  does  not  say  whether 
their  skin  is  smooth  or  rough,*  and  from  his  alence 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  they  never  change  to  a  dark 
olive,  with  black  spots,  like  the  species  common  in  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  and  Barbary,  (Chammleo  fmlgam.) 
Among  the  trees  indigenous  about  N&ngo,  the  wine- 
palm  {SaguB^  or  RAaphia  vinifera)  and  the  IfUmga^  or 

*  But  in  his  Appeodix,  No.  iv*  there  is  a  deamptionof  tiw  CAa- 
nutleo  Dilepity  which  is  probably  the  species  here  mestioaed 
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GABON,  iron-wood,  which  girowi  in  the  water,  are  aome  of  the 
V.ipy— ^  most  remarkable.  **  The  woods  are  so  covered  beneath 
with  flhmbs  and  plants,  that  they  seem  impenetrable. 
Immense  ninners,  twisting  together,  <drop  from  the 
branches  like  large  cables,  they  are  generally  corered 
with  parasites,  but  sometimes  shooting  across  to  the 
branches  of  neighboaring  trees,  seem  to  connect  the 
forest  in  a  general  link.  The  climbing  plants,  inter- 
lacing their  tendrils  among  the  trees,  euwreathe  them 
with  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  or  dropping  in  festoons, 
form  a  splendid  drapery  to  the  sober  green  of  the 
canopy  ;*'  among  these,  the  Cakhine  Convolvulus  (C. 
Cairiau}  is  conspicuous  from  the  Yariety  of  its  colours, 
paasiBg  from  a  dark  brown  throngh  shades  of  blue,  pink, 
lilac,  buff,  yellow,  and  white.  (Bowdich,  p.  443.)  The 
Cfwi  CoiOy  apparently  an  orchideous  plant,  forms  a  tree 
ten  feet  high  ;  the  juice  of  which  is  used  as  a  cure  for 
inflammations  in  the  eyes.  The  Enddgu  (Cypenu  arli- 
culaius;)  OwaUifa,  with  prickly  leaves,  Ejamba^  (a 
apedes  of  Urtica  ;)  Eninda  AMniy  (Leca  Sambucina ;) 
UkulanAoH^  {Andlema  bracUolata ;)  Econda  Bumba^ 
(a  species  of  Bidau ;}  SkiwawonOt  ^(yvlih  pinnate 
leaves,)  used  to  cure  rheumatism ;  and  tobacco,  probably 
introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  are  some  of  the  medi- 
cinal plants  noticed  by  Mr.  Bowdich.  Among  those 
supposed  to  possess  supematnral  powers  are  the  EweUir 
mlH^  (called  Atenanndru  by  the  people  of  Ashanti,)  a 
species  of  pepper  resenibling  the  Piper  mnbeUatumj 
and  a  fungus  called  Mga^  which  grows  on  the  Okambu 
tree.  Niundu,  the  nut  of  a  large  leguminous  tree, 
(possibly  a  Stercuiia^)  is  used  as  a  successful  remedy 
for  the  gravel,  and  is  one  of  their  roost  esteemed  medi- 
cines. Inkwa-inju^  (a  kind  of  Arum^  and  the  berries 
of  the  Igwan-agwan  afford  a  milky  juice,  which  is 
highly  deleterious.  The  fibres  of  the  Pine-apple,  Ezuni^ 
{Triumfetta  elliptical)  and  Ndngu,  (a  kind  of  Urtica,) 
supply  them  with  thread.  The  leavea  of  the  Egugu 
(&  kind  of  fig-tree,)  are  as  rough  as  emery-paper,  and 
used  for  similar  purposes;  and  those  of  the  Abrus 
precatoriuiy  (wild  liquorice  of  the  West  Indians,)  are 
chewed  by  the  natives.  The  Entundo  has  a  beautiful 
red  pod  and  small  black  seeds,  tasting  like  cardamoms. 
The  juice  of  the  Olambu  forms  excellent  India 
zubber.  It  is  ^read  in  ita  fluid  state  like  a  plaster 
over  the  arms  and  breast,  (previously  shorn,)  and  pealed 
off  when  hardened.  Ofu-wood  fhmiahea  torehes,  ami 
Odika  chocolate.  The  On^ngd^  (one  of  the  Sapotea) 
affords  vegetable  butter.  Its  nuts  are  boiled  and  then 
pressed,  and  the  matter  thus  obtained  has  an  excellent 
flavour.  The  JTolo,  or  Guru-nut,  (SiercuUa  acuminaia,} 
is  extremely  common.  The  Inchima  has  an  orange- 
coloured  fruit,  eoataining  a  sweet  and  very  delicious 
pulp.  Red  and  yellow  ochres  are  found  at  the  distance 
of  three  days' journey  to  the  South-East ;  and,  about  as* 
fiur  due  East,  there  is  a  high  mountain,  which  the  natives 
believe  to  be  composed  of  diamonds.  A  sort  of  man- 
doline, or  guitar,  called  EnchambU  is  the  only  musical 
instrument  peculiar  to  the  people  of  Empungwa.  Its 
tones  are  sweet,  but  have  little  variety.  Long  ballads 
me  sung  to  it»  especially  on  moon-light  nights ;  and  the 


•  Plants  of  this  family  (^Sapoiea)  producing  a  butyraceous  sub- 
ateaice  are  aot  uncommoii  in  the  warmtr  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  Ba$mm  Ailjrrac«g, which  grows  in  the  Akm6rah  hilb,  (to  2SP  North 
and  79^  East,)  aeeiM  to  bear  a  elose  resefflblance  to  the  Skiak-tHm 
of  Paric,  pronounced  Gu-Mhia  in  some  Mandingo  dialects,  aad  called 
""  "      \wXMd0mwm, ia EMhaak and Bomu. 


history  of  the  stratagems  by  which  the  Suu  gamed  the    GABON^ 
victory  over  the  Moon  is  a  favourite  subject.  — 

See  Dapper,  Modem  Univerud  History;  Bowdich«  Q^®*^^ 
&c  ""^^ 

GABRIEL,  hmro^  compounded  either  of  -oa,  man, 
or  n-VU,  strength,  and  Stt,  God,  the  ministering  Spirit 
employed  to  exhibit  visions,  typical  of  future  events,  to 
the  Prophet  Daniel,  and  to  expound  them  to  him.  He 
was  sent  also  to  Zachary  to  announce  the  future  birt|| 
of  John  the  Baptist,  (Luke,  i.  II.)  and  still  later  for  a 
like  purpose  to  the  Virgin  Mary  on  her  conception  of 
our  Saviour,  (/i.  iv.  26.) 

The  Cabalists  say  that  Gabriel  was  Prec^tor  to  the 
Patriarch  Joseph ;  and  the  Mohammedans  assign  him 
a  large  connection  with  their  Prophet.  As  the  Old 
Testament  has  described  him  especially  to  be  the  Angel 
of  Revelation,  (Daniel,  viii.  16 ;  ix.  21.)  it  is  pretended 
that  through  his  ministry  the  Impostor  received  the 
Cordn,  (e.  2.)  When  the  Jews  inquired  by  whom  the 
revelations  of  Mohammed  were  delivered,  and  were  in- 
formed by  Gabriel,  they  answered  that  he  was  their 
enemy,  and  the  messenger  of  wrath  and  punishment ; 
but  that,  if  it  had  been  Michael,  they  wouid  have 
believed,  for  he  was  their  friend,  and  the  messenger  of 
plenty  and  peace. 

Gabriel  miraculously  assisted  Mohammed  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Hejra,  in  a  victory  which  he  woa 
over  the  idolatrous  Meccans,  headed  by  Abu  Saii&n,  in 
the  valley  of  Bedr.  It  was  his  first  successful  battle, 
and  one  against  great  odds,  1000  to  819;  so  iaconsider^ 
able  were  the  forces  upon  which  the  failmaor  establish- 
ment of  a  Religion  depended  which  waa  to  sway  so 
large  a  portion  of  mankind.  This  victory  is  more  than 
once  boasted  of  in  the  Cwrdn,  In  order  to  obtain  it, 
Mohammed,  by  the  direction  of  Gabriel,  took  a  hand* 
iul  of  gravel,  and  threw  it  towards  the  enemy,  saying, 
"May  their  fooas  be  confounded,"  upon  which  they 
instantly  fled.  This  action  was  aj^arently  performed 
by  the  Prophet,  but  in  truth,  as  we  are  informed  in  the 
Vlllth  Chapter  of  the  Cbr^Tt,  by  God  himself;  who 
first'sent  1000  and  then  3000  Angels  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Faithful,  headed  by  Gabriel  on  his  horse  Hiazum. 
These  alhea  gained  the  battle,  which  the  followers  of 
the  Prophet  ^l  the  time  imagined  was  the  fruit  of  their 
own  valour. 

On  another  occasion.  Gabriel  destroyed  five  noble 
Koreish,  inveterate  enemies  of  Mohammed,  who  were 
continually  persecuthig  and  insulting  him.  The  Angel 
made  a  sign  towards  each  of  them  in  anccessiou  :  and 
first,  as  Al  Walid  £ba  al  Mogheiva  passed  by  a  bundle 
of  arrows,  one  of  them  caught  in  his  trowsers,  and  he, 
out  of  pride,  not  stooping  to  take  it  out,  but  walking 
on,  the  head  cut  his  heel,  so  that  he  died  of  hemorrhage. 
Next,  Al  As  £bn  Wayel  was  killed  by  a  thorn  which 
stuck  in  the  sole  of  his  foot,  and  caused  his  leg  to  swell 
to  a  monstrous  size.  Oda  Ebn  Kais  died  of  violent 
sneezing ;  Al  Aswad  Ebn  Abd  Yaguth  ran  his  head 
against  a  thorny  tree ;  and  lastly,  Al  Aawad  £ba  Al 
Motallebwas  struck  bKnd. 

Again,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Jews  of  the  Tribe 
of  Koreidha,  the  forces  of  Mohammed,  finding  that 
their  enemnes  had  retreated,  returned  to  Medina,  and 
laid  down  their  arms.  Upon  this  the  Angel  Gabriel 
upbraided  him,  for  permitting  his  troops  .to  lay  aside 
their  arms  when  the  Angels  hhd  not  done  so;  and,  or- 
dering him  immediately  to  march,  promised  that  him- 
self would  lead  the  way.    Mohammed  obeyed,  and  jnst 
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GAD 


GAD 


GABRIEL,  before  he  reached  the  settlement  of  the  Roreidhites  he 
GAD      *^^®^  some  of  his  men,  whether  any  body  had  passed 

L '  J  them.     They  answered  that  Dohya  Ebn  Kholeifa,  the 

~  ^  Calbite,  had  just  gone  by,  mounted  on  a  white  mule 
with  housings  of  satin.  **  That  person/'  replied  the 
dekterous  Impostor,  "  was  the  Angel  Gabriel,  who  is 
sent  to  the  sons  of  Koreidha  to  shake  their  castles  and 
to  strike  their  hearts  with  fear  and  consternation."  The 
Koreidhites  soon  after  were  put  to  the  sword. 

Gabriel,  however,  was  very  chary  of  his  appearance 
in  person ;  for  such  a  vision,  although  Mohammed  was 
a  Prophet,  could  not  have  been  frequently  supported  by 
the  powers  of  man.  Twice  only  did  he  see  the  Spirit 
in  his  natural  form,  as  God  created  him,  and  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  sky.  Once,  when  he  received  the 
first  revelation  of  the  Cordn,  (ch.  liii.)  and  a  second 
time  in  his  night  journey  to  Heaven.  '*  by  the  lote  tree 
beyond  which  there  is  no  passing^."  (Ibid,) 

GAD,  \  A.  S.  gady  cwpis^  »tiga,  MtimuluSt  the 
Gad-flt.J  point  of  a  weapon,  a  spear  or  arrow- 
head, a  stin^,  prick  or  gocui.  Gad,  gcuid,  gade,  t.  e. 
goad.  Hence  (happily)  our  gad  of  Steele  or  iron,  t. 
numa  chalyhU  vd  Jerri.  Somner.  And  gad-fly ,  q.  d. 
goad'fly,  quia  imtar  stimuli  pungU  ;  because  it  pricks, 
like  a  goad.  See  Skinner  and  Lye  (in  Junius :)  Min- 
ahew,  because  she  makes  the  cattle  gctdde  up  and  downe 
with  stitaging*  them.     See  Gad,  the  verb^  and  Goad. 

Before  tbeif  were  fastened  altogether  within  the  gronnde  scatter- 
inglye  enerye  where  wvth  a  littell  space  betwyxt  them,  stakes  of  a 
foot  loa|  stick!  fall  of  iron  hookes^  and  tbeis  thei  called  gaddet^ 
\jimi  stimnlos  nommabomi^ 

Artkmr  OoU^.    Cmtar,     Commentariet,  book  viii.  ch.  Uvii.  foL 
226. 

Yoa  are  a  young  huntsman.  Marcus,  let  it  alone: 
And  come,  I  will  goe  get  a  leafe  of  brasse; 
And  with  a  gad  of  Steele  will  write  these  words 
And  lay  it  by. 

Skaktpmre.    TUus  Amdroniau,  fol.  44. 
Glo.  Kent  banish'd  thus  ?  and  France  in  choUer  parted  ? 
And  the  King  gone  to  night  ?    Prescrib'd  his  powr^ 
Confin'd  to  exhibition  ?  all  this  done 
Vpon  the  gad  f 

Id.    Zear,foL286.   , 

All  the  'medicines  before-named  which  are  to  be  taken  waime; 
onght  to  bee  heat  with  a  gad  of  Steele,  quenched  in  the  liquor. 

HoUoHd.    iV«ii>,ToLii.fol.250. 

To  fawning  dogs  sometimes  I  gaue  a  bone, 
And  flung  some  scraps  to  such  as  nothing  had : 
But  in  my  hands,  stul  kept  a  golden  ^ad. 

Mmrjbr  Magitirai€$^  foL  517* 

—————  like  some  young 
Heifer,  (which  by  a  furious  gad-fy  stung,) 
Quitting  the  fields,  in  shady  forests  strays. 

Sherhum.     The  Rape  of  Helen. 

Liffht  fly  his  slumbers,  if  perchance  a  flight 
Of  angry  gad-fliet  fasten  on  the  herd ; 
That  sUrtling  scatters  from  the  shallow  brook, 
In  search  of  lavish  streams. 

TilOJMOfl. 


Ac  Yft  luber  gadeigmg,  >at  fft  nde  kyng  so  sloa 
To  Kyng  Knout  wende  anon  glade  ynou. 


GAD. 


In  the  tntrum,  or  gad'fy,  the  wimble  draws  out  like  the  pieces  of 
a  spy-gUn ;  the  last  piece  is  armed  with  three  hooks,  and  is  able  to 
bore  throoeh  the  hide  of  an  oz.  Can  any  thing  more  be  necessary 
to  display  the  mechanism,  than  to  relate  the  fact. 

Paieg,    Natural  Theologg,  ch.  ziz. 


Gad,  V, 
Ga^ddbr, 

GA'DDINO,n. 

Ga'doinolt, 

Ga'dXiINO. 


Probably  formed  upon  the  past 
participle  of  the  Terb  to  go  or  go, 
ygo-ed,  godty  or  ga-ed,  gade. 

To  go,  to  go  about,  in  and  out,  up 
and  down,   to  be    frequently,  con- 


■tautly  going ;  to  stray,  wander,  rove  or  ramble  about. 


P.31U 

That  obc  gates  ben'gete  for  gadelgneB  aren  holde 
And  faU  folke  and  foundel^ges.  faitours  and  l^ers. 

Piert  Pkmkman.    Vmom^  p.  181. 

This  likede  lyf.  and  fortune  bus  lemman 
And  geten  in  hire  glorie.  a  f^adelgng  atte  laste 
On  }at  muche  woruhte.  sleutbe  was  bus  name. 

u.  n.  fol.  400. 

These  bowes  two  held  Swete  Loking 
That  semed  like  no  gadiing. 

CAamcer.    The  Romtmt  ef  the  Rom,  fol.  120. 
)f  they  were  widowes,  yet  was  the  sight  Tncomely  and  the  example 
▼ngpdly,  specially  amoqg  the  Gentyles  to  gmdde  aflier  nea  ia  so  loag 
aioumeyc,  m  is  Corinth  from  Hiemsalem. 

Bale.    Apoiogg,  p.  131. 
It  was  about  Easter  at  what  time  maldes  gadded  abroad^  after 
they  had  taken  their  Maker,  as  they  call  iL 

WUtm.    TAeArteo/Lcgike,§o\.U. 

Oaddert,  pylgrymes  and  ydoU  seken. 

Bale.    Apologg,ffA.98. 
The  supersticious  idolatrours  of  al  generations  the  most  execrable*! 
M    masse  mongers,   bede  babblers,  salt  seekers,  image  lyghlen^ 
gaddert  to  Compostel,  Rome,  &c 

U.    Jb^e,partiiLp.l97. 

Gapynges,  gaddgnget,  ydoll  sensynges,  8t  waiter  cSinrynges,  wylh 
many  other  fine  toyes,  wbych  all  came  from  Borne. 

Jd.    Apohgg^  p.  109« 
He  that  dothe  belch  out  pui&nge  fjwm^ 

and  gaddinglg  doth  straye^ 
Is  like  tlie  fowler,  who  to  catche 

his  birdes,  as  olde  men  say, 
Gaue  backe  for  nonce,  into  a  trenehe,  &e. 

Dram,    Horaee.    TkeArieaf  Po€irgt^7l» 
The  waiidering  gadiing  in  the  somraer  tide, 

That  finds  the  adder  with  his  rechlesse  foote, 
Startes  not  dismayde  so  sodeinly  aside 

As  iealouse  despite  did,  though  there  were  no  boote : 
When  that  he  saw  me  sitting  by  her  side, 
That  of  my  health  is  very  crop  and  roote. 

Wgai.    0/ ike  Jetam  Mam,  ^e, 
A  quiet  mind,  a  patient  mood. 

And  not  disdaining  any : 
Not  gybiog,  padding,  gawdie ;  and 
Her  faculties  were  many. 

Warner.    jUbUn't  England^  book  It.  ch.  nc 

Whereas  on  the  shores  stoode  closely  together  great  anmben  of 
Brytaines,  and  among  them  womroen  gliding  Tppe  and  downe 
frantickly  in  mourning  weedes,  theyr  hayre  banging  aboot  their 
eareS|  and  shaking  firebrandes. 

Slew.    TheRmnagnea.   AnmSk 

Thee,  shepherd,  thee  the  woods  and  dcaert  caves 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o*ergn>wn, 
And  all  their  echoes  mourn. 

iTtUm.    Zgcidoi,  1 40. 

In  the  mean  while  the  priestes  within  England  had  pronided  them 
a  false  and  counterfbated  prophet  called  Ptoter  Wakefielde^  a  York« 
ahireman,  who  was  a  hermite,  an  idle  gadder  about,  and  a  pmtlyng 
marchant.  Grafton.    King  John.    7%e  tAirUentk  Yere.] 

Finally  thus  he  concludeth,  saiyng :  that  in  case  in  this  his  request 
he  be  not  heard,  he  will  so  prouide  by  the  seas,  that  there  diall  ha 
no  such  gadding  nor  coursing  ouer  any  more  to  Rome,  sufTering  the 
riches  of  the  lande  anye  more  to  be  exported  ouer,  whereby  he  should 
himself  be  the  lesse  able  to  withstand  his  enemies. 

Id.    n.    TkBtemkrere. 

One  would  be  apt  to  think,  that,  as  some  have  conjectured,  their 
keeping  up  their  fondness  for  this  fiuhion  were  a  strmtagem  of  the 
nien*s,  to  keep  them  from  gadding  and  gossiping  about,  and  to  con- 
fine them  at  home.  Dampier.     Pogagee,  Anno  1687. 

Whilst  we  are  environed  with  numerous  outward  objects,  wliAf 
smiling  on  us,  give  our  gaddingt  to  them,  the  temptation  of  an  la* 
viting  welcome;  how  inclined  are  we  to  forget,  and  wnader  from  oar 
great  Master  ? 

Bogle,    Ocenahnai  ReJhtHmm^  we.  3.  fit  !• 
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Hie  Am,  poor  pilgrim,  to  yoo  nwghb'riiig  bow'r» 

O'er  which  an  old  oak  spreads  his  awful  arm, 

'Mantled  in  brownest  foliage,  and  beneath 

The  ivy,  gadding  from  th'  untwisted  stem, 

Ommins  Mch  Terdantstde.  Mtwm.    Bifridu. 


Could  any  cwtain  lectures  bring  GAD. 

To  decency  so  fine  a  thing  ?  ^ 

In  short,  by  night,  'twas  fits  or  fretting ;  GADUS, 

By  day,  'twas  ^a^<lif^  or  coquetting. 

Qtkkmii/k,    The  DoMe  TrantftrmoHmt, 


GADUS. 


GADUS,  Lim;  Cod.  WUlughby.  Pen.;  mZoohgyf 
a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Gadoidett 
eiSer  Malaooptarygii  SubbraMh  class  Puca. 

Generic  character.  Scales  and  fins  soft ;  seven  round 
lays  to  the  gills,  which  are  large  j  yentral  fins  attached 
fader  the  throat,  pointed. 

This  important  genus  has  the  lM>dy  tapering,  and 
slightly  compressed;  the  head  smooth  and  not  scaly; 
the  jaws  are  furnished  with  rows  of  teeth,  and  besides 
these  a  pair  of  processes  on  the  firont  of  the  vomer  are 
covered  with  numerous  sharp-pointed  teeth,  with  their 
points  directed  backwards,  and  very  much  resembling  the 
card  employed  in  manu&cturing  wool ;  the  dorsal  fins  are 
generally  dther  two  or  threes  but  sometimes  running 
into  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  single  fin.  These  fish  are 
furnished  with  a  large  air-bladder,  which  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Sound.  The  structure  of  their  teeth  in- 
dicates their  predatory  habits,  and  they  are  accordingly 
found  living  upon  worms  or  small  fish  of  their  own  or 
other  kinds.  They  form  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce, more  especially  when  dried.  They  are  divided 
into  subgenera,  from  die  number  of  their  dorsal  fins. 

«  Cod$. 

Three  distinct  dorsal,  and  two  anal  fins,  the  lower 
jaw  bearing  a  single  barb,  or  little  process  of  the  com- 
mon covering  of  the  body. 

G.  MorrhtLo^  Lin. ;  h  Moriie^  Daub. ;  Common  CodJUh^ 
)?en.  Is  fi-om  two  to  four  feet  in  length,  and  weighs 
from  14  to  40  pounds ;  the  largest  ever  taken  on  the 
English  coast  was  caught  at  Scarborough,  it  measured 
five  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  five  feet  round 
the  shoulders ;  its  weight  was  78  pounds.  The  larger 
fish  are  generally  coarse,  and  those  of  moderate  size  are 
most  esteemed  for  the  table.  As  to  colour,  the  back 
and  fins  are  ashy,  spotted  with  yellow,  and  the  belly 
white ;  the  lateral  line  straight,  broad,  and  white  to 
the  vent,  but  becoming  curved  as  it  approaches  the  tail. 
Cod  are  most  remarkably  prolific  ;  according  to  Lewen- 
hoeck's  patient  examination,  a  middling-sized  fish 
contains  nint  millions,  three  hundred  and  eighty-four 
thousand  eggs :  one  among  the  many  proofs  we  possess 
of  the  kindness  of  Nature,  in  amply  supplying  us  with 
those  animals  which  are  of  the  greatest  use  to  us. 
The  Cod  is  found  only  in  the  Northern  Seas ;  it  is  most 
numerous  off  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  England ;  it  is  also  common  on  the  Nor- 
way coast,  about  the  Orkneys  and  the  Irish  Seas,  parti- 
cularly about  Nymph  Bank  on  the  Southern  coast  of 
Ireland,  as  also  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  England,  about 
Scarborough,  Yarmouth,  &c.  Its  numbers  decrease 
towards  the  South,  and  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
it  is  not  found. 

As  Cod  is  a  very  important  staple  in  Commerce,  and 
the  men  employed  in  the  Fisheries  afibrd  no  inconsidera- 

VOL.  XXII. 


ble  number  of  sailors  to  our  Navy,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  speak  of 

The  Cod  Fisheries. 

The  period  at  which  the  Cod  Fisheries,  more  especially  BtrliestCod 
fi>r  salting,  first  commenced,  is,  like  that  of  oth^r  cured  Fisheries. 
fish,  involved  in  much  obscurity ;  it  seems,  however, 
probable  that  before  the  year  1290  the  Scottish  Fisheries 
had  acquured  considerable  importance,  more  especially 
with  'reference  ^to  Salmon.  That  Cod  or  Ling  also 
afforded  employment  to  the  fishers  and  curers,  may  be 
fairly  inferred  fitnn  the  memoranda  given  by  Rymer, 
{ChU»  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  287,)  of  the  provisions  with 
which  a  ship  sent  from  Yarmouth  to  Norway,  to  fetch 
the  infant  Queen  of  Scotland,  was  victualled ;  among 
which  are  mentioned  200  Stockfish,  valued  at  rather  less 
than  a  penny  apiece. 

In  earlier  times  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  Ice-  Coasts  of 
land,  and  other  of  the  Danish  Isles,  were  resorted  Western 
to  for  the  purpose  of  taking  Cod.  With  regard  to  the  ['jf^^d''*' 
latter  islands  it  appears,  that  the  English  became  in-  Danish  Islet 
volved  in  disputes  with  the  natives  to  such  extent,  that  fixst  fished« 
in  1415  our  Henry  V.,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  King  of 
Denmark,  issued  a  Proclamation  forbidding  his  subjecta 
to  resort  to  the  Isles  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  especially 
Iceland,  This  appears  to  have  been  insufiicieat ;  for  ii^  . 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  subject  again  came  under 
consideration,  and  the  English  were  excluded  by  Treaty 
firom  those  dbtricts,  under  pain  of  death  and  confisca* 
tion  of  property.  Edward,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  stood  closely  to  his  eng^ements,  as  he 
licensed  a  ship  from  Hull  to  Iceland  for  the  express 
purpose  of  taking  in  fish.  Subsequently,  in  1465^  the 
jDanish  King  made  it  a  capital  offence  for  any  English- 
man to  trade  in  the  ports  of  Iceland,  and  their  exclu* 
sion  was  complete,  except  when  driven  in  by  stress  of 
weather.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  Danish  right  to 
these  Fisheries  was  generally  allowed,  as  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ^condescended  to  ask  leave  of  Christian  IV.  of 
Denmark,  for  her  subjects  to  fish;  though  she  after- 
wards repented  her  request,  and  insisted  on  her  own 
right  to  that  which  she  had  previously  sought  as  favour. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  however,  the  English  Fishery 
on  the  Danish  coasts  was  very  active,  as  many  as  150 
ships  being  employed  in  the  Iceland  Seas,  except  in  the 
Port  of  Westmony,  which  was  reserved  for  the  especial 
supply  of  the  Danish  Court  Whether  this  tolerance 
depended  on  the  submission  of  the  English  to  the  re- 
gulations of  the  King  of  Denmark,  or  on  favour,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  marriage  of  James  with  the  King's 
sister  Anne,  fs  not  certain,  but  perhaps  it  may  have 
originated  in  both. 

But  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  the  Fisheries 
of  Denmark  were  to  be  set  aside  for  the  more  lucrative 
employment  afforded  by  the  coasts  of  Newfoimdiand.  * 
8  I 
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Newfound- 
land Fish- 
ery. 


GADUS.       The  Island  of  Newfoundland  was  discovered  by  John 
Cabot,  a  Venetian,  and  his  sons,  in  the  pay  of  Henry 
VII.,  on  the  14th  of  Jane,  1497,  during  the  Mayoralty  of 
John  Tate,  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  continent  of 
America  was  discovered  by  Columbus.     It   is,  how- 
ever,  insisted,   that    Newfoundland,   or   at  least  the 
Cod  Fishery  on    its  bank,  had  been   known   to   the 
Biscayan  Whale  fishers  at  least  a  century  previous  to 
the  visit  of  Cabot.     It  does  not  seem  clear,  that  the 
English  made   any  great  use   of  this   discovery,  but 
the  advantages  it  afforded  were  soon  participated  in  by 
the  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  French ;  of  these  the 
French  were  the  most  enterprising,  as  in  the  year  1 577 
they  employed  150  vessels,  the  Spaniards  100,  the  Por- 
tuguese 50,  whilst  the  English  bad  no  more  than  15. 
However,  according  to  Hackluyt,  the  English  had  the 
best  ships,  and  notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  their 
numbers,  managed  to  give  law  to,  and  to  protect  the 
rest ;  in  acknowledgment  of  which  it  was  customary  to 
make  them  presents,  such  as  a  boat-load  of  salt :   he 
also  states,  that  the  small  number  of  English  vessels 
employed,   depended  ou   the  extent  of   the    Iceland 
Fishery. 
English  Co.      In  1583,  1610,  and   1615,  English  colonies   were 
Ibnies  set-     settled  on  Newfoundland,  bnt  the  sterile  nature  of  the 
soil  precluded  its  being  used  other  than  a  fishing  station. 
In  the  beginning  of  Charles  I.'s  reign,  1626,  the  New- 
foundland trade  was  very  brisk ;  it  occupied  about  8000 
persons  on  the  island,  and  n<any  thousand  more  at  home 
in  preparing  ships   and   equipments  for  the  voyage. 
Wood,  in  his  Essay  on  Trade,  1718,  believes  that  above 
200  English  ships  were  annually  employed  in  the  trade 
between  that  time  and  1618 ;  and  that  our  fishers  sup- 
French  per-  plied  the  European  market.     In  the  15th  of  Charles  I., 
mittedtofish  1635,  the  French  were  allowed  to  cure  fish  on  the 
on  payment  Island  by  payment  of  an  annual  duty  of  5  per  cent ;  and 
®    "'^'       the  settlements  they  then  made  led  them,  early  after 
Charles  II.'s  restoration,  to  invade  Newfoundland,  where 
they  fortified  themselves  in  Placentia,  and  gradually 
increased  their  territories  in  the  reigns  of  William  and 
Anne:    from  which    circumstance    may  probably  be 
dated  the  decline  of  the  British  Fishery  to  80  ships  in 
the  year  1670,  although  the  duties  charged  upon  the 
fish  caught  had  been  taken  off   seven  years  before. 
The  enterprising  spirit  of  our  merchants,  however,  rose 
superior  to  the  shameful  favoritism  exhibited  by  Charles 
II.,  in  regard  to  the  French ;  for  in  1676,  Anderson 
mentions,   that    102    ships,  each   carrying   20   gfuns, 
18  boats,  and  90  men,  sailed  from  England  to   the 
Newfoundland  t'ishery,  convoyed  by  two  ships  of  war, 
and  the  value  of  the  fish  and  oil  which  they  procured 
Act  of  Par-  was   estimated  at   ^£386,400.     In   the  eleventh   year 
liament  2     of  William  III.,  1699,  Government  appears  to  have 
t^re'Tate    ^^^^  ^^^  interest  in   this  important  trade,  and  an 
Newfound-  ^^\  ^'^  passed  regulating  the  Newfoundland  Fishery, 
!tnd  Fish-    which  was  then  freely  thrown  open  to  all  British  sub- 
ery.  jects,  and  directing  that  the  three  first  vessels  which 

arrived  in  the  creeks  or  harbours  of  that  Island,  should 
be  considered  as  admiral,  vice-admiral,  and  rear-admiral, 
with  power  to  settle  all  disputes  occurring  on  the  fishing 

f rounds.  It  was  also  enacted,  that  every  bye-boat 
ecper  should  carry  two  fresh  men  in  every  six  with 
him,  one  of  which  had  never  been  at  sea  before,  and 
the  other  who  had  made  but  a  single  voyage ;  that  every 
inhabitant  of  the  Island  should  employ  two  such  men 
for  each  of  his  boats,  and  that  each  fishing  ship  should 
take  out  one  fresh  man,  who  had  not  been   previously 


at   sea,   for  every  five  men  in  het  company.     The    GADUS. 
war  between  England  and  France  being  concluded,  the  ^^-•'v*** 
whole  of  Newfoundland  was  ceded  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  in  1713,  to  the  English*  who  were  fidrly  out- 
witted by  the  French ;  they  having  stipulated,  not  only 
for  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  completely  inter- 
rupted the  Fisheries,  and  the  communication  between 
Newfoundland  and  our  North  American  colonies,  but 
also  liberty  to  fish  from  Cape  Bonavista  to  the  most 
Northern  point  of  the  Island,  and  thence  running  South 
to  Point  Riche,  and  permission  to  build  huts  and  drying; 
stages  for  the  season.     In  the  same  year,  the  King  of 
Spain  laid  claim  to  the  right  of  fishing  on  certain 
gfrounds,  said  to  belong  to  the  Guiposeans,  his  subjects  ; 
these  were  allowed,  but  the  claims  have  not  since  been 
made  out.     The  shortsightedness  of  the  policy  which 
allowed  the  French  Fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Newfismul- 
land,  soon  became  apparent ;  for  in  1721  they  employed 
annually    about   400    ships    in  that  trade,    and   not 
only  supplied  themselves,  but  became  our  rivals  ii» 
the  Spanish  and  Italian  markets.     In  the  early  part  of  Capture  of 
George  III.'s  reign,  (June  1762,)  Newfoundland  was  Net»^o.irhi. 
taken  by  the  French  ;  but  in  the  September  followmg'  p^^jj^^J.'*^ 
they  were  again  driven  fi-om  it.     And  in  the  following  ^^  \1^ 
year,  by  the  Treaty  of  peace,  they  gave  np  all  claim  to  maat  yetr. 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and  their  dependencies,  and  Cape 
Breton,  with  the  Islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, on  condition  of  having  the  Islands  of  St.  Pfcrrc, 
and  Miquelon,  for  shelter  to  their  fishermen,  (but  without 
fortifications  or  military  possession)  and  with  liberty  to 
fish,  and  cure  their  fish  at  Newfoundland,  as  in  the 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.     But  this  did  not 
settle  the  disputes  which  continually  arose  between  the 
fishers  of  the  two  nations;  for  in  1764,  on  the  represen- 
tation of  the  French  Ambassador,  stricter  orders  were 
sent  out  to  the  Governor  of  Newfoundland,  directing  him 
to  protect  the  French,  and  settle  any  disputes  which 
might  arise.     In  1775,  Parliament,  in  order  to  encour-      ^rrs. 
age  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries,  offered  premiums  of  Bouattes uf- 
£^0.  to  the  first  25  vessels,  of  £20.  to  the  next  100  ^^^  ^T  . 
vessels,  and  of  i^lO.  to  the  next  100,  which  should  on  P*^'-*^"*'- 
or  before  the  15th  of  July  land  on  the  coasts  of  New- 
foundland, between  Cape  Ray  and  Cape  de  Gat,   a 
cargo  of  at  least  10,000  fish,  and  proceed  to  the  banks 
for  a  second  cargo  :  the  vessels  to  be  British  built,  and 
of  50  tons  or  upwards.     At  the  peace  with  France  and 
Spain,  in  17B3,  it  was  agreed  that  the  French  should 
enjoy  a  distinct  Fishery  fi*om   Cape  St  John  to  the 
North  point  of  the  Island,  and  thence  along  the  West 
to  Cape  Ray.     In  the   year  1786  the  bounty  already 
mentioned  expired,  and  it  was  then  enacted,  that  for  teo 
years,  each  of  the  first  200  vessels  lauding  10,000  fish, 
caught  entirely  by  their  own  crew,  before  the  15th  of 
July,  and  proceeding  again  to  the  Fishery  banks,  and 
returning  to  the  Island  with  a  second  cargo,  should 
receive 

Each  of  the  first  100  vesseb  carrying 


Twelve  or  more  men 


On  wages. 

i£40. 


WholeW  on  shwcs. 


Seven  or  more  men  •P25.  •ES5. 

Each  of  the  second  100  vessels  carrying 


Twelve  or  more  men 


Ob  wagw. 
£25. 


Wh«lclf«m 
i£l8. 


Seven  or  more  men     |     £Zb.  £21, 

And  nets  of  less  meshes  than  four  inches  were  prohibited. 
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BU)US.  i|*«A>i'  a  pcnalfty  of  £100.,  ift  orier  to  tava  the  0aiallflr 
fUh,  Ihe  tonnage  of  these  TeeseU  was  unliaiiiedi 
Yarioue  other  enactments  were  nnde  to  noeet  the  necei 
nities  of  the  Island*  which  seems  to  have  gone  4NI  wdl 
till  the  French  BevoUitionarj  war,  when  in  17M  the 
Piearh  attacked  it»  burnt  the  drying  stages,  and  did 
eonsiderahle  mischiefl  The  hountj,  on  its  CKpisatiei^ 
was  contim*M*  as  before  till  1802. 

Notwithstanding  the  bounties*  however*  the  New* 
fi>undiand  Fisheries  appear  of  late  jears  to  have  been 
frlling  off.  In  1805  &A  American  vessels  employed 
in  the  Fiaheiy  on  the  coast  of  New  England  amounted 
to  1500*  and  carrying  about  10,000  men,  who  took  fioa 
800,000  to  OOOjOOO  quintals  of  fish,  whilst  the  whole 
produce  of  the  Newfoundland  Fishery  did  not  exceed 
500,000  quintak,  and  the  vessels  and  men  not  half  the 
number  employed  Inr  the  Americans.  The  causes  of 
this  fidluTO  are  said  to  be,  1st,  the  psohibition  against 
makii^  suitable  local  laws.  2ndly.  The  restriction 
i^^ainst  building  permanent  dwellings,  which  had  ex- 
isted for  many  years,  and  being  still  continued,  deprived 
the  inhabitants  of  comfortable  and  even  necessary  veai* 
deuces  in  a  most  inhospitable  climate.  Srdly.  13ie  re- 
■triflUon  against  endosure  and  cultivation  of  the  land. 
4thly.  Tlie  disallowance  of  importing  firom  the  United 
States  of  America  any  other  provisions  thssi  faieadL 
flour,  Indian  com,  and  live  stodt;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  inhabitants  are  restricted  from  benefitting  by 
the  neareetand  most  convenient  markets.  '*  From  such 
a  system  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  inhabitants  of  New- 
foundland are  not  able  to  maintain  a  oompetition 
againat  the  American  fiskomen.''  iConrideraHom  on 
&  E^pedisacjf  of  adopting  certain  Meanurm  for  the 
Eneouragement  or  ExUntimi  of  the  Newfoundland 
TiMbery^  1805.) 

Having  Oius  given  a  general  History  of  the  New- 
ibuodland  Fishery,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
notice  the 

Ifode  tft  toAick  ihe  Fuhery  ii  condudtd* 

The  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland  lies  on  tiie  SouAem 
and  Wealcm  aides  c^  the  Island,  extends  about  200 
leagues  from  Norih-East  to  South-West ;  and  besides 
this  there  are  other  smaller  hanks.  Sailors  know  when 
they  are  approaching  the  Great  Bank  by  the  heavy 
swell  and  the  log  wUeh  hangs  over  it  The  depth  of 
the  water  ia  tern  22  to  &0  thorns. 

IS  of  Miiiig ;  te  Shore  JMin§t 
about  the  20tli  of  April,  and  ends 
an  the  10th  of  Oetaher;  during  this  time  the  boats 
Ml  in  fiMs  4  to  20  fiithom  water.  The  other,  and 
moat  ksportant,  is  the  Bank  ftMng^  which  begins  on 
the  lOii  of  May,  and  terminates  on  the  last  day  of  Sep- 
Ismfaar;  it  is  oansed  on  in  80  or  40  fathoms  water. 
In  winter  there  is  no  fishing,  on  acoonnt  of  the  severity 
of  the  weather. 

At  frit  pork  or  hisds  are  used  as  balK  bat  ofler 
having  caa^  fish,  they  are  fiunishcd  with  a  sheH-firii 
catted  a  amn,wtaeh  is  found  in  the  Cod's  belly ;  next 
to  thns  they  nae  Lobsters,  then  ihe  Herring  and  Sand- 
Laimce,  which  laals  till  June,  when  Ihe  Capehm,  <or 
Psor,)theheat  bait,  cornea  on  theeoast ;  in  August  the 
8<|nid  is  marie  nee  at  and  afterwards  the  Herring  again. 

The  boats  empbyed  are  40  ieet  ia  the  keel,  worked 

by  three  pairs  of  oars,  and  a  single  one,  which  (he 

skulla  over  the  stcra^  and  fanuahed  with  a 


Beau, 


lore  and  msinmast,  and  lug  aails.    Each  man  is  pro-   <2AI>D& 
vided  with  a  pair  of  liaes,  one  of  wliich  he  throws  out  v^i^v**^ 
on  each  side  of  the  boat.    Fhmi  five  to  ten  quaitala 
(a  quintal  is  112  pounds)  are  consideaed  a  good  day*a 
work,  but  oocasionally  they  will  bring  in  thirty. 

When  taken  ashore,  the  fish  are  carried  to  the  wta^  Mode  of 
which  is  built  with  one  end  over  the  water,  for  the  cuisff* 
greater  convenienoe  of  discharging  the  boats,  and  fur 
throwing  the  o&l  into  the  sea.  A  boy  hands  the  fish 
to  the  Aesder,  who  cuU  off  iu  head,  and  guU  it,  by  pres- 
sing the  back  of  the  head  against  the  edge  of  a  table 
made  purposely  sharp,  whence  it  and  the  guts  £iH 
throu|^  a  hole  in  the  floor  into  the  water,  but  the  liver 
and  sound  aie  saved.  It  is  next  handed  to  the  tpft^cr, 
who  splits  the  fish,  first  making  au  incision  from  the 
head  to  the  tail,  and  then  with  another,  taking  out  the 
back  bone,  which  lalls  through  the  floor;  having  done 
this,  he  pushes  it  off  the  table  into  a  hand  banow, 
which  when  full  is  conveyed  to  the  salt  pile.  On  the 
salt  pile  the  fish  are  ranged  upon  each  other,  a  layer  of 
salt  being  interposed,  and  having  been  lefl  there  soft* 
dently  long  to  take  the  salt,  they  are  removed,  and 
washed  by  throwing  them  off  shore  into  a  kind  of  float, 
which  is  odled  the  Pound.  They  are  next  dried  by  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  on  a  slight  wattle,  supported  on  poles  of 
10  or  20  feet  high  from  the  grround,  and  at  night,  if  the 
weather  be  bad,  are  piled  in  heaps  of  five  or  six,  with 
a  large  one  to  cover,  and  shoot  the  rain  off  them.  They 
remain  till  dryish  on  the  wattles,  if  the  weather  be  fine 
in  about  a  week,  and  are  then  caUeded  into  round 
piles  of  eight  or  ten  quintids,  covered  at  the  top  with 
bark,  to  sweat  for  three  or  fi»ur  days,  afkr  wliich  they 
are  spread  again,  and  when  perfectly  dry  ooUeoled  into 
larger  heaps,  and  covered  with  canvass  till  takcw 
aboard. 

Such  is  the  nsanner  of  preparing  them  fiir  the  Ma* 
diterranean  market,  where  they  are  much  fstsemed, 
but  they  do  not  suU  the  £n|^  pidate;  fbr  which 
they  are  cured  in  a  different  way.  They  are  only  split 
opoi  as  fiur  aa  the  vent,  and  then  put  in  aah,  as  the 
others,  but  after  washing  are  barrelled  in  a  sah  pickle. . 
From  the  liver  is  obtained  tram  oil,  to  distin* 
guidi  it  from  the  fat-oil  of  the  Whale  and  Seal,  than 
which  it  is  more  valuable.  It  is  chiefly  used  by  cur- 
riers. It  is  made  by  placing  the  livers  in  a  half-tidi 
with  a  hole  in  its  bottom,  into  whidi  a  layer  of  spruea 
boughs  is  thrust  The  barrel  is  put  in  as  sunny  a 
place  as  possible,  and  as  the  livers  rot  the  oil  dn^na 
through  the  boughs,  and,  paasiag  out  at  the  hole>  is 
received  into  a  vessel  beneath. 

The  iound^  or  air-bladder,  of  Che  Cod  is  also  made  Munfac* 
use  of^  either  fbr  tiie  table,  in  wtiich  case  it  is  salted,  ture  of  Itii^ 
and  sent  home  in  barrels,  or  it  is  converted  into  %}^  ^^^^ 
isiuglass.    An  account  of  this  manu&cturs  has  been  (^So^"'^ 
given  by  Mr.  Humphrey  Jackson,  in  the  PkiUmpkioal 
TranmctumM  for  the  year  1778.    The  sound  is  care- 
fully removed  from  the  backbone,  either  by  cutting, 
or  beating  the  bones  on  a  block  with  a  stick,  tiU  the 
portions  placed  between  the  ribs,  (which  are   called 
by  the  fishermen  the  PocMi^)  come  out    It  ia  then  laid 
on  a  block,  or  table,  to  one  end  of  which  is  attached  a 
small  hair-bnish,  for  the  purpose  of  eleaasiag  a  saw<- 
knife,  with  which  the  aDembianes  oa  the  aides  of  the 
sound  are  scn4>ed  off.    The  pockets  are  next  out  open» 
and  their  interior  cleaned  of  the  mueas  adherent  to 
them  with  a  coarse  cloth,  after  which  they  are  thrown 
into  Umo-water,  to  get  rid  of  the  oil :  aad  lastly,  they 
3i2 
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GADUS.  are  laid  on  the  nets  to  dry  in  the  wr.     Cod-sounds  can 
w^v^-«i^  only  be  manufactured  into  book  Uinglau^  but  those  of 
the  Ling  into  either  that  or  the  usual  shape.    The 
thicker  the  sounds  the  better  the  isinglass,  with  the 
exception  of  colour,  which,  however,  matters  little  to 
the  brewer,  by  whom  they  are  principally  used. 
Scotch  Fish      In  the  Scotch  White-Fishery,  Cod,  Ling,  Whitings, 
eries.  and  Haddocks,-  which  all  belong  to  this  genus,  are 

caught,  besides  Herrings,  and  other  fish.  The  Eastern 
Coast  Fishery  extends  between  Berwick  and  the  Pent- 
land  Firth,  upon  the  banks  called  the  Long  Fortys. 
The  North-East  Fishery,  at  the  Shetlands,  and  the 
North-West  at  the  Hebrides,  of  which  the  principal  is 
at  the  Mother  Bank,  between  Mull  on  the  East  and 
Barra  and  South  Uist  on  the  West.  The  Shetlanders 
fish  either  in  boats,  alone,  of  two  tons  each,  manned 
with  six  persons,  and  at  the  distance  of  seven  to  15 
leagues  from  land,  in  the  summer  season,  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July ;  the  larger  boats  carry  about 
a  hundred  lines,  each  of  50  or  60  fathoms  length, 
and  furnished  with  hooks  at  20  feet  distance ;  but  in 
winter  they  use  hand-lines.  Or  decked  vessels,  with 
boats,  are  sent  beyond  sight  of  land,  into  water  of  90, 
100,  or  120  fathoms,  where  the  lines  are  joined  to- 
gether, till  from  600  to  1200  hooks  are  on  a  single 
course. 
Irish  Fish-  The  Irish  Fisheries  might  be  made  extremely  pro- 
eries.  ductive,  as  all  the  bays  and  creeks  of  the  Irish  coast 

teem  with  fish ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  much  ne- 
glected, or,  to  say  the  least,  not  prosecuted  as  they 
ought  to  be.  The  principal  station  is  on  the  Nymph 
Bank,  on  the  Southern  coast.  They  fish  with  hand- 
lines,  in  boats  which  are  called  Hookers,  and  served  by 
lour  men  and  a  boy.  A  proposition  was  made  some 
years  since  to  the  Irish  fishers,  strongly  recommending 
the  use  of  a  kind  of  trammel-net,  which  would  take 
more  fish  in  two  hours  than  the  hookers  could  catch  in 
a  night,  and  which  had  the  further  advantage  of  costing 
but  little  money,  even  including  the  boat  itself;  whereas 
the  hookers  cost  from  ^120.  to  .^150.  each.  The  fisher- 
men, however,  could  not  be  persuaded  that  any  ad- 
vantage was  to  be  gained,  and  combined  to  destroy  all 
the  trammel-nets  they  could  find. 

It  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  fisher- 
ies are  not  better  encouraged,  as  they  would  fijid  a 
ready  market  on  our  Western  coast,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  they  became  a  source  of  great  profit  to  Ire- 
land, would  also  provide  a  supply  of  sailors,  who  might 
be  easily  obtained  for  the  Navy  on  any  emergency. 
Indeed  it  is  doubtful,  whether  the  observations  of  Sir 
John  Boroughs,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  might  not 
now  be  justly  applied  to  the  Irish  Fisheries,  if  not  to 
our  own.  "  It  maketh  much  to  the  ignominie  and 
shame  of  our  English  nation,  that  God  and  nature, 
ofiering  us  so  gfreat  a  treasure^  even  at  our  own  doores, 
wee  doe,  notwithstanding,  neglect  the  benefit  thereof, 
and,  by  paying  money  to  strangers  for  the  fish  of  our 
owu  seas,  impoverish  ourselves  to  make  them  rich." 

G.  MgUfinus^  Lin.;  le  Gade  JEglefin,  Lacep.; 
Haddock^  Pen.  About  a  foot  in  length,  and  from  two 
to  three  pounds  in  weight,  generally ;  but  occasionally 
have  been  taken  of  fourteen  pounds :  body  long,  and 
more  taper  than  the  Cod ;  upper  jaw  longer  than  the 
lower ;  behind  the  first  dorsal  fin  Uie  back  is  ridged ; 
back  brownish,  lateral  line  black ;  belly  silvery  white ; 
a  large  black  spot  on  «a9h  sH^  behiiid  th^  gills,  is  the 


traditionary  mark  produced  by  St.  Peter's  finger  and  GADCS. 
thumb,  when  our  Saviour  desired  him  to  take  a  fish  for  V^p^.^ 
the  tribute-money.*  Tliey  are  in  season  from  June  to 
February,  but  after  that  time,  at  which  they  cast  their 
spawn,  are  poor  and  unfit  for  the  table.  Tliey  are  bred 
and  live  in  the  North  Seas,  whence  about  December  they 
migrate  Southward,  in  immense  shoals,  occasionally 
three  miles  in  breadth,  and  reaching  from  Flamborough- 
head  to  Tinmouth  Castle,  according  to  Pennant :  who 
has  made  the  interesting  observation,  that  all  kinds  of 
fish,  except  Mackerel,  visiting  the  Yorkshire  coast,  ap- 
proach the  shore  when  in  high  season,  and  after  tl^at 
period  immediately  quit  it.  They  are  taken  in  lame  quao- 
titles,  and  often  salted  and  dried :  Dutch-dried  Haddocks 
are  considered  the  best.  During  summer  they  live  on 
small  fish,  but  in  winter  on  a  peculiar  kind  of  sea 
worm,  which  is  commonly  called  HaddocU  meat, 

G,  CaUariaSf  Lin. ;  Dorsch  of  the  Baltic  Sea ;  Done^ 
Shaw.  Resembles  the  Cod,  but  is  of  smaller  size ; 
body  spotted,  lateral  line  broad,  curved,  and  spotted ; 
fins  unspotted ;  scales  very  small.  Is  the  best  species 
of  the  genus  for  eating  when  fresh.  Found  in  the 
Baltic  and  North  Seas. 

(7.  MinutUMj  Lin.;  U  Capdan^  Daubenton;  Foor^ 
Pen.  Not  more  than  six  inches  in  length ;  back  light 
brown,  belly  dirty  white.  Its  flesh  is  poor,  but  the 
fishers  search  after  it,  knowing  it  to  be  pursued  by 
shoals  of  Cod,  Haddock,  and  Dorse.  It  is  remarkable 
for  being  the  only  species  of  this  subgenus  taken  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  known  among  the  Venetiana  by 
the  name  MoUo,     It  is  common  in  the  North  Seas. 

G.  Barhatus^  GmeL  ;  It  Tacand^  Lacep. ;  fFMimg 
Pout^  Ray;  Pout^  Pen.  Rarely  exceecLs  a  foot  in 
length,  but  is  of  great  depth ;  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  six  or  seven  punctures,  and  the  mouth  is 
small;  body  much  arched,  and  keel-shaped;  colour 
generally  white,  but  inclining  to  brown,  tinged  with 
yellow  on  the  back,  lateral  line  black,  arched  at  its 
origin ;  edges  of  the  fins  tipped  with  black.  Common 
in  Uie  North  Seas,  and  migrates  to  us.  At  Scarborou^ 
is  called  a  Kleg. 

(7.  AfacrocepAo/i/f,  Tilesius ;  WacJma.  Belongs  to 
this  division. 

P  Whitingh. 

Fins  as  in  the  Cods,  but  the  chin  witiiout  beards. 

G.  Merlangus^  Lin.;  le  Merlan^  Daub.;  fVkUitigt 
Ray,  Pen.  Generally  about  a  foot  long,  but  sometimes 
attaining  twenty  inches ;  of  elegant  form ;  head  and 
back  brownish,  belly  and  sides  silvery,  the  latter  streaked 
longitudinally  with  yellow ;  lateral  line  white.  Native 
of  the  European  Seas ;  are  found  in  large  numbers  in 
Spring  time  about  half  a  mile  from  our  coasts,  and 
extend  about  two  miles  beyond ;  are  caught  with  a  line 
and  afford  good  sport. 

G,  Carbonaritu^  Lin. ;  le  Colin^  Daub. ;  Coal  FiA^ 
Pen.  About  twice  the  size  of  the  Whiting ;  the  under 
jaw  longer  than  the  upper,  and  the  head  small ;  they 
differ  much  in  colour,  some  are  dusky,  others  brown* 
and  the  older  fish  blackish  on  the  nose,  back,  dorsal 
and  tail  fins ;  the  lateral  line  and  the  belly  white.  The 
fry  are  known  at  Scarborough  by  the  name  of  Parr^ 
and  those  of  a  year  old  as  BiUets,    They  appear  on  the 

•  Unfortunately,  however,  for  this  \egen6,  HtddocVs  are  not  to  b« 
found  ID  th«  Mediten«QeaD|  luid,  probably,  not  in  the  Lakes  or  Scu 

of  Judea. 
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Torkshire  coast  in  July,  and,  althongh  coarse,  are  often 
salted  and  dried. 

G.  PoUaMui,  Lin.;  k  Lien,  Daub.;  U  Maian 
Jaune,  Cuv.;  fFhitirig  Pollack,  Ray;  Fdlack,  Pen. 
Rarely  exceed  six  or  eight  pounds  in  weight;  under 
jaw  longest;  back  dusky,  inclining  to  green;  belly 
white,  striped  with  ydlow ;  lateral  Ime  black ;  are  often 
aeen  sporting  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  during  summer, 
and  easily  taken  with  a  Goose  feather ;  are  good  eating. 
Ai  Searborough  are  called  LedM.  Found  in  the  Baltic 
and  British  Seas. 

G.  Viracem,  Gmel.;  le  flfcy.  Daub.;  the  8ey.  Re- 
sembles  the  Pollack,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  equal 
length  of  its  jaws ;  the  back  and  dorsal  fins  greenish  ; 
lateral  line  straight,  white.  Very  common  on  the  coasts 
of  Norway. 

7  Hakes. 

.Dorsal  fins  two ;  anals  single ;  no  beards. 

G,  Merluccius,  Lin. ;  fe  Grand  Merlus,  Daub. ;  Hake, 
Ray,  Pen.  From  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  in  length ; 
of.  a  slender  shape,  the  back  pale  ash,  and  the  belly 
dirty  white ;  lateral  line  straight,  broad,  and  near  the 
rid^  of  the  back;  head  broad,  teeth  large,  mouth 
wide.  It  is  caught  in  abundance  on  our  coasts,  espe- 
cially about  Galway  Bay  in  Ireland,  which  is  often  called 
Hake  Bay,  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  the 
North  Seas,  where  it  is  salted  and  dried ;  it  is  then 
known  by  the  name  of  Stok  Juch.  In  England  it  is 
often  called  Poor  John.  Its  fiesh  is  coarse  and  little 
valued 

B  Lings. 

Have  the  same  fins  as  the  Hakes,  but  the  chin  is 
bearded. 

The  fish  of  this  subgenus  have  been  formed  by 
Schndder  into  a  distinct  genus,  by  the  name  Enchdyo* 
pus,  fit)m  the  rounded  shape  of  their  bodies  resembling 
that  of  an  Eel.  ' 

Cr.  Mofofl,  Lin. ;  le  Lingue,  Dwxh. ;  Ziti^,  Willughby, 
Pen.  Is  the  longest  in  comparison  with  its  breadth  of 
all  this  genus,  and,  according  to  Pennant^  its  name  has 
originated  fi'om  the  corruption  of  the  word  ."long." 
The  head  is  fiat,  and  the  upper  jaw  longest,  in  which 
the  teeth  are  small  and  numerous,  whilst  in  the  lower 
they  are  few  and  strong;  in  spme  instances  the  back  is 
olive«  in  others  ashy,  with  a  white  belly;  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  edged  with  white,  asis  also  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  which  itself  is  barred  transversely  with  black.  Is 
very  common  in  the  English  Seas,  and  in  perfection  on 
the  Yorkshire  coast  firom  February  till  the  latter  end  of 
May.  When  in  season  the  liver  is  white  and  very  oily, 
but  at  other  times  red  and  not  affording  any  oiL  This 
IS  also  salted,  but  unless  it  measure  26  inches  firom  the 
shoulder  to  the  tail,  no  bounty  is  received  for  its  expor- 
tation, and  sneh  fish  is  called  a  Drizile. 

Q.  Lota,  Lin.;  la  LoUe,  Daub.;  Burbot,  Pen. 
Rmff  in  England  ?I^Q6cds  two  or  three  pounds ;  head 


flattish,  and  toad^shaped,  with  two  barbs  on  the  nose,  GADUS. 
and  one  on  the  chin ;  body  resembling  an  Eel,  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  length ,  colour  dusky  or  green,  and 
spotted  with  black  or  yellow;  lateral  line  straight; 
belly  whitish.  A  fresh- water  fish  found  in  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  in  the  Lago  Maggiore  and  Lugano,  and  in 
■England  in  the  Witham  and  the  East  Fen  in  Lin- 
colnshire. It  is  very  voracious,  preying  on  the  fiy  of 
other  fish ;  is  considered  good  eating,  especially  the 
liver,  which  is  very  large. 

RoMings. 

First  dorsal  fin  very  small,  almost  imperceptible. 

G.  Mustela,  Lin. ;  la  MustdUj  Daub. ;  Ftve-bearded 
Cod,  Pen. ;  Five^hearded  Rodding,  Jago.  Very  similar 
to  the  Burbot  in  the  slender  form  of  its  body,  and  the 
small  size  of  its  scales ;  yellowish  brown  above,  spotted 
with  black,  whitish  beneath,  and  silvery  violet  on  the 
head;  jugfular  and  pectoral  fins  reddish,  the  others 
brown,  marked  with  oblong  spots,  except  the  tail,  in 
which  the  spots  are  round ;  the  upper  jaw  has  four  barbst 
and  the  lower,  one.    Native  of  the  European  Seas. 

G.  Mediterraneus,  Lin. ;  Three-bearded  Cod,  Pen. ; 
Mediterranean  Rockling,  Jago.  This  fish  is  considered 
by  Lacepede  to  be  the  same  as  the  last  species,  varying 
however  in  the  number  of  the  barbs ;  body  dusky  and 
spotted ;  two  barbs  to  the  upper,  and  one  to  the  lower 
jaw ;  lateral  line  curved.  Found  on  the  rocky  shores 
of  the  British  and  Mediterranean  Seas.  In  Cornwall 
it  is  known  as  the  Whistle  Fish, 

G.  Cimbricus,  Lin. ;  le  Cimbre,  Lacep. ;  Jutland 
Rodding.  About  a  foot  long;  nearly  resembles  the 
last  species,  but  distin^ished  from  it  by  the  first  or 
second  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin  terminating  in  two  filaments, 
which  extend  laterally  like  the  branches  of  the  letter  T. 
Found  in  the  Atlantic,  and  especially  on  the  coasts  of 
Sweden  and  Jutland. 

Torsks. 

Distinguished  by  the  two  dorsal  fins  running  into  a 
single  long  fin,  which  reaches  near. to  the  tail. 

G.  Brosme,  Gmel. ;  le  Brosme,  Lacep. ;  Torsk,  Pen. 
About  twenty  inches  in  length ;  head  small,  upper  jaw 
longer  than  the  lower,  but  both  furnished  with  numerous 
small  teeth ;  a  deep  fiirrow  extending  firom  the  head  to 
the  dorsal  fin  ;  belly  from  the  throat  very  prominent  to 
the  anal  fin,  which  reaches  close  to  the  tail ;  head  dusky, 
back  and  sides  yellow,  belly  white ;  pectoral  fins  brown, 
the  edges  of  the  others  whitish.  Native  of  the  Orkneys. 
In  Shetland  it  is  called  the  Tusk  or  Brismark;  when 
dried  and  barrelled  it  forms  a  great  article  of  commerce. 

G.  Lub,  New  Mem.  of  Stockholm.  Is  very  similar 
to  the  last  fish,  but  larger. 

See  Linneei  Systema  NaJturm  &  Gmelin ;  Lacepede, 
Histoire  NatureUe  des  Poissons  ;  Bloch,  Ichihyologia,  d 
Schneider ;  Pennant,  British  Zoology  and  Introduction 
to  Arctic  Zoology ;  and  Macpherson,  Annals  of  Com- 
merce. 
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GiBRTNEBA,  in  BiOanf^  a  genus  of  the  daoB 
Decandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character: 
calyx  five-parted;  corolla,  petals  five,  border  torn; 
filaments  slighU  j  cdierhog  at  the  base,  one  longer  than 
Ihe  othera ;  keys  one-seeded,  four-winged,  wings  un- 
equal. 

One  species,  G,  racemom^  native  of  the  £ast  Indies. 
Roxb.  Coram. 

GAFFER,  "A.  S.  ge-fader,  oompaUr,  mmceptor^ 
a  God-father.  Hence  happily,  our  Gaffbr.^*  Soniner^ 
See  Gammer.  Junius  thinks  it  may  be  corrupted 
from  the  A.  S.  gefere ;  "  a  fellow,  a  companion,  a 
mate."  See  Fere.  Lye  (in  Junius)  a  conruption  of 
good-father. 

Tlity'll  break  up  school  to  bour  thee  company, 
Thou  wilt  beauch  a  pastime,  and  wfaoot  at  thee. 
And  call  Chee  bloody  bones,  and  spade,  and  spit-fice^ 
And  gaffer  madman. 

Beaumont  arsd  Fletcher.    The  Captain^  act  Ui.  sc  5. 

And  soon  the  loving  pair  agreed 

By  this  same  system  to  proceed ; 

And  through  the  parish,  with  their  how  d'ye, 

Go  to  each  gaffer  and  each  goody. 

Fawkei,    On  a  OomUrg  Viear, 

GAFPLE,  Minshew  says,  A  gaffkU  for  a  cross- 
bow. Sp.  gafd,  from  the  Dutch  gaffH^  a  fork ;  (in 
A  S.  gttJUu.)  Delpino  calls  gafas^  the  bender  of  n 
cross-bow.  The  gaff^U  Mr.  Wares  asserts,  is  the 
lever  by  which  the  bow  was  drawn.  Cotgrave  renders, 
Bandage,  the  gaffU  of  a  crosse-bow. 

My  cross-bow  in  my  hand,  my  gaJfU  on  my  rack, 
To  bend  it  when  I  please,  or  if  I  list  to  slaclc. 

Drayton.    Afuset*  Eiytium.    Nymphal  6. 

GAG,  v»  "I      From  the   A.  S.   cteg^an^  obaerar^ 
Gag,  n.     WTooke)  to  shut  fiist  or  lode 
GA'oaER.J     To  shut  up,  block  up,  («o.  from  speak* 
ing,)  to  confine  from  speaking. 

Musicians  in  England  have  Tsed  to  put  gagget  in  children's 
mouthes,  that  they  might  pronounce  distinctly,  but  now  with  the 
losse  and  lacke  of  musick,  the  loue  also  is  gone  of  bringing  up  diil- 
dren  to  speak  plainly. 

WUmn.    The  Arte  of  Rhetorique^  fol  223. 

Who  being  moTed  at  the  strange  report. 
That  one  alone  the  monster  should  assaiie. 

And  gag  him  with  an  anker  in  such  sort 
To  n»ke  his  strength,  and  itfii,  and  all  to  frile^ 

Then  draw  him  to  the  shore  as  ship  to  port 
Is  tow'd  with  ropes,  without  or  oares  or  saile. 

Harrington,    Orlando,  book  zi.  St.  48. 

Procuring  a  command  from  him  ^his  Majesty)  to  prohibite  all  wri* 
fmg  or  preaching  about  those  points,  having  thereby  gagged  their 
advenaries,  did  let  the  press  and  the  pulpit  loose  more  than  ever  to 
propagate  their  own  doctrince . 

Uarvell,    Warhe^  toI.  iii.  p.  7^.    Mr.  Smirhe,  or  the  IHmm  in 
Mode. 


-Tigelfine 


But  touch,  thou  shaft  in  that  taper  shine 

Wherehi  they  stand  and  burn ;  whose  own  foul  imoke. 

And  a  sharp  gag  under  their  throats  half-choke. 

Holiday.    Juvenal.    Satire  1. 

When  I  first  nndertooke  to  answer  that  very  worthless  author,  the 
gagger  of  all  Protestants'  mouthes  for  ever,  I  did  it  with  a  firmed 
purpose  to  leave  all  private  opinions,  and  particular  positions  or 
oppositions  whatsoever,  unto  their  owne  authors  or  abettors,  eyther 
to  stand  or  fall  of  themselves. 

Mountague.    Appeale  to  Ceeior,  Epit,  Ded. 

Is  it  peace,  because  the  man  is  gagged  and  cannot,  or  overawed 
and  dares  not,  cry  out  of  oppression  ) 

South.    SemuuUf  vol.  z.  p.  169. 


Under  the  professed  des^  of  confuting  and  decrying  the  vnf^  Qxd, 

patioDS  of  a  Popish  hierarchy,  they  virtually  deprived  the  church  of  «. 

every  power  and  privilege,  whicl^  as  a  simple  society,  she  bid  a  OAO* 

claim  to ;  and  on  the  matter,  deUvered  ber  up  ge^gmi  aad  boond,  u  NEBINA. 
the  Tebei-crcKtun  of  the  sUte. 

Warburion,    Divine  Legation^  book  if.    Dedioeitim. 

GAGS,  «.  \     Ft.  gager,  grngt;  It.  gaggia;  bU. 

CUoB,  n.  jTSidnner  asserts,  fifom  tiw  IiaL  vos,  va^ 
du*  TooiLe,  fom  the  A.  S.  oiBgg-caa,  ohmrwrt^  (ta  riaift 
np,  to  confine,)  and  he  defines  gage,  ^  liist  by  vhicba 
niMi  is  bound  to  certain  fiilftfanflnts,"  iL  a7&.  See  III 
Engage. 

To  bind  io  certain  peribrmanoes  «r  fiilfifanents;  to 
pledge,  to  stake. 

And  if  there  be  aay  nan  wyll  stye  (except  ymir  pcrMse)  Aat  t 
wold  any  tbinge  otbenriie  thaa  well  to  yoa  or  to  yew  p«oplc^  ban 
is  my  yMo^e  to  the  cotrarie. 

Lord  Bemert.    Froinart.     Cronyele^  vol.  iL  ch.  zr. 

Num  ille  oppignerare  filimn  memn  mi  invito  potuit  t  Myght  h% 
lay  my  daughter  in  pledge,  or  to  gage  whether  I  would  or  not  ? 

Vdall.    thmer$  of  Latine  Speoktng,  p.  ITS. 

Considering  also  with  howe  many  beneiites  and  q»eciall  ^c^et  of 
love  we  are  bound  both  to  Ood  and  Christ 

M    Hmnaimut  dfc  viii. 


Agarast  the  which,  a  moity  competent 
Was  gaged  by  our  King. 

Shakepeare.    Hamlet,  floL  153. 

■'  But  my  chede care^ 

Is  to  come  fairely  ofiT  from  the  great  debts 
'Wheroin  my  time  something  too  prodigall 
Hath  left  me  gag'd. 

Id.    Merehaniefreniee,tBl.WL 

6ir  John  Philpot,  cittSzcs  of  London  deserues  great  < 
who  w*  his  own  money  released  the  armour  which  the  i 
had  gaged  for  their  victualls,  more  than  a  thousand  in  number. 

Stow.    Jnno  1380.    Hickard  IL 

There  take  my  gage,  behold  I  offer  it 
To  him  that  first  accused  him  in  this  cause. 
Or  any  else  that  dare,  and  will  maintaine 
That  for  his  pride  the  Prince  was  justly  slaine. 

Faifaaf.    OotffreyofBoui9gmefhoiQkw.m.§B» 

in  any  tnitfi  that  gets  sot  posKnon  of  onr  niadi  by  die  i 
Jlcligl      .      .      - 


sistible  fight  of  self-evidence,  or  by  the  force  of  < 

arguments  that  gain  it  assent  are  the  Youcbers  and  gtige  of  its  fro; 

bability  to  ui. 

Locke.    On  Human  Vnderttanding,  book  ir.  eh.  ziz. 

The  sheriff  is  commanded  to  attach  him,  by  takbg  gage,  that  il 
certain  of  his  goods,  which  he  shall  forfeit  if  he  doth  not  ippear;  or 
by  making  him  find  safe«pledges  or  safeties  who  Jhall  be  iniTed  ia 
case  of  his  noii*a{^aiance» 

Blacketoue.     Commentariet,  voL  iii.  p.  280.  book  iii.  ch.  xiz. 

<^A'GGL£,  v.\    D.  gagken^  gaghdm^  Ocr.  f0* 

Ga'golino,  n.}gen. 

To  gttggle  like  a  goose,  from  the  ammd  or  Boifla^ 
(says  Minshew)  -which  they  make,  gag^  gag» 

But  when  the  priest  is  at  ientiee  no  man  eittetb,  bvt  gtgh  md 
ducke  like  so  many  geCM, 

HaAktyt.    Foyagee,^    JStcAonf  a«K«far,  toL  i.  fioLadU 

And  land  birds,  also,  (many  of  them)  defigbt  in  bettiig,  aai 
moist  aire,  for  the  eune  icaaon  riso^  maoy  birds  doe  pfoinBtbeir  isa- 
thers ;  and  geese  doe  goggle;  and  caowcs  seem  to  call  upon  mians 
all  which  is  but  the  comfort  they  seem  to  receive  in  the  rekntiBg  of 
the  aire. 

Baton,    troturtd  Htetory,  Otnt.  rx.  eec*  vsv« 


Once  they  were  like  to  haue  surprised  it  by  night,  but  being  d^ 
^  ^  ""  ly  of  geese,  M.  Manltus  did 
them  from  entrance. 


scried  by  the  gagling  of  geese,  M.  Manltus  did  awaken,  and  keep 


Ralegh.    Hietory  of  the  World,  book  iv.  ch.  yii.  sec  1« 

If  I  have  company  they  are  a  parcel  of  chattering  magpies;  if 
abroad,  I  am  a  gagling  goose.  Ouardum,  No.  132. 

GAGNEBINA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  dass 
Diaddvhia,  order  Decandria,  natural  order  Legumi^ 
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GAG-     nota.    Generic  character :  calyx  five-toothed ;  corolla, 

If£BINA.  petals  five,  oblong,  linear;  style  lon&  fiUfiirm,  deci- 

-       dua»  J  pod  flat,  ratfgin  of  both  sutures  winged,  cells 

OAUT    oiiMeeded.  ..    «     .   . 

^"^^^      Tiro  speeiea,  clegamt  diniba,  Badves  of  the  South  of 

AMea.    Deeandolle. 

OAHNIA,  in  Botoiy,  a  genus  of  the  class  Hexan* 
dria,  order  Monogynta^  natural  order  GraminetB, 
Generic  character:  calyx,  glume  one-vahrcd,  two  to 
five-fiowered;  corolla,  glume  two- valved,  two  to  five- 
flowered  ;  style  dichoioDioaa ;  one  seed. 
Two  specwsi  natiws  of  dw  Soiilh  Sea  Istoads. 


GAIN,  V. 

SillN,  ft. 

GA^xmea, 

Ga'infuu.v, 

Ga'inlbss, 

Ga'inlessly, 

Ga'inly. 


T  Skinner  says,  from  the  Pr.  ge^ 
gner ;  Menage  and  Junius  derive 
the  FV.  gaigjier;  Sp.  ganar;  It. 
guadagnare^  fi^m  the  Ger.  gfl- 
^  winnen,  htcrari,  (See  also  fFinnerh 
in  Wachter.)  AndTooke:  "  Gain^ 
i,  e.  any  thing  ocgutred,  is  the  past 
participle  gewan  of  the  verb  Ge- 
winnan^  acquirere^**  to  acquire,  that 
is,  to  seek  for,  to  labour  to  obtain ;  and,  consequen- 
tiaBy,  to^  obtrai. 

The  A,  S.  ge-winful^  (gainful,)  is,  sixiving,  labour- 
ing  or  contending  for;  and  thus,  in  Beaumont  and 
iletcher,  may  signify,  full  of  strife,  contention  or  re- 
alstanoe:  and  gain,  used  adjectively,  is  consequen- 
«iaU7»  dUigent,  active,  expert,  ai3t»  fit»  siuiable,  conve* 
nient,  ready. 

See  Ray,  Grose,  Brocket,  Moore,  and  Nares,  and 
afao  6btft  in  Jamieeon.  All  the  provincial  usages 
noted  by  the  four  former  come  easily  within  this  con- 
sequential application.     To  gain  is 

lo  acquire;  and  tins,  to  aiuon  or  obtaiiv  to  reach, 
to  get»  to  procure,  to  win. 

I  tM>w«  the  jfaywayeof  the  gnniad^  in'S  gret  •byM^ 
Nol4  apwailc  that  place,  oo  peynt  tyl  other  ende. 

Piin  Piomimmn,    d^rnkf  ^  B.  3. 

Bui  for  all  dua,  whaa  that  ka  aealh  his  time 
He  held  his  pees,  non  other  bote  him  gained, 

Chaucer,    Tkefint  Book  of  Trmbtf,  foil  154. 

Ood  loved  ha  beste  with  aUe  hia  herta 
At  alle  tHiies,  ware  it^«ui  orsmerte, 
And  than  his  neighbour  right  as  himselve. 

They  passed  thorow  Pole  and  ChmwDpayn, 
Even  speryng^  th«r  gafya  gone 
Unto  the  cyte  of  Rome. 

Le  Bone  Fhrenee  of  Bom*  (m  I^hom,}  t.  149. 

The  Emperowre  calde  Syr  EgraTayne^ 
And  Syr  SnanpsoOy  that  waa  hyrn  sojfm, 
Aimed  well  and  ryght.  jU.    lb,  y.  491. 

Yea,  though  he  gmue  and  cam  his  purse  with  crownesi 
And  therewith  scaoe  the  foeman's  foroa  in  fielde, 
Hb  nongitt  foreieetti  wfaaltreaaons  dwells  in  townes, 
Ne  what  mishappea  hia  yll  got  goods  may  yeelde. 

Gatomgm.    TU  Jf)nmie9  ef  ffmrt. 
Bui  waie,  I  say,  so  gold  tkae  helpe  and  spedc^ 
That  in  this  case  thou  be  not  so  unwise^ 
As  Pandar  was  Fn  such  a  like  dvAe^ 
For  he  the  feoto  of  conscience  waa  so  nice, 
That  he  no  game  would  haue  ias  all  hia  peine. 

Wjfoi^    Ham  tovtetht  Comrt  and  himteife  tJurem. 
Emoogest  so  many  good  chauncefli  sane  enell  aie  accnstamcd  to 
fall  and  b^pan,  ot  elaa  the  jpeyttra  will  not  knowe  theimselfes. 

Htdi.    Henry  VL     The  heelflh  Yere. 
We  haue  thia  saWng,  the  force  of  England  hath  and  doth,  sur« 
mount  the  force  of  France :  but  the  engenious  witta  of  the  Frenche* 
men  ezcell  the  dull  braynes  of  Englislunen ;  for  in  al  baUailes  you 
bane  bean  the  gamertt  but  in  leainies  ai  '         ' 


But  to  do  good  to  them  tbat  haue  little  or  notbing  that  is  worth      QAIN. 
thanks,  therefore  pay  they  the  last  [legtcyl  before  the  first,  for  that 
there  Intent  seemeth  rather  to  be  rertnoos  than  gameftUL 

Hahbmft,    Foyage,  4re.    Reportt  of  China,  part  ii.  fbl.  74. 

And  theidbie^  wheieas  men  Kned  bntfiahly  in  open  fieldes,  hauing 
neither  house  to  shrouda  them  in,  ner  attire  to  clothe  their  backes, 
nor  yet  any  regard  to  seeke  their  best  auaile :  these  appointed  of 
God  called  them  together  by  vtteraunce  of  speche,  and  perswaded 
with  them  what  was  good,  what  was  bad,  aed  what  was  gmnfui  for 
mankind.  WUton.    The  Arte  of  Bhetorique.    Pre/ace. 

God  which  countetb  that  to  be  doone  vnto  hym,  whiche  ia  fiar  hya 
loue  bestowed  upon  saintet,  ia  sufficiently  able,  albeit  ye  receyue 
no  recompence  of  menne,  to  make  your  almes  dedes  gaynfutiy  (o 
ratome  Toto  pa.  Udettt,    Oninthiam^  ch.  ix. 

So,  Udie^  now  to  you  I  doo  complaioa 
Against  your  ales,  thatiustice  I  mmygaine. 

Renter.    Somui  12< 

For  so  the  wise  man  sayth,  he  which  showeth  mercy  to  the  poore, 
doth  lay  his  money  in  benke  to  the  Lord,  for  a  large  tnterest,  and 
ffoine :  the  gaine  being  chieflv  the  possession  of  the  life  eaetlasting, 
through  the  merits  of  our  Senear  Jesus  Christ 
Hmmtim.  Ihmiiy  of  jawwdtedt,  Sjfe,  iowardM  the  Poor,  ifc,  part  i. 
p.  154. 

Here  is  the  triall  of  a  loyal  heart  to  God,  to  prefer  virtae  before 
Tice  then,  when  in  humane  reason  vertae  shall  be  the  looser^  vice  th. 
gainer, 

Mede,    WorkB*    On  Tadf  of  Scripture,  ZXeeourte  35.  book  b 

And  yet  Cull  few,  which  follow  them  I  see 
For  vertue's  bare  regard  advaunced  bee, 
But  either  for  some  gainJUU  benefit, 
Or  that  they  may  br  their  ewne  tnmes  befit.r 

Spemer.    A/oihir  HMenf§  Tal^» 

Now  conoeramg  Daarid,  it  ia  not  unlikely,  but  that  those  captivts 
which  were  not  employed  in  husbandry,  were  many  of  themuMdhf 
him  tn  aU  aortr  of  gamfni  pntfesaion,  as  the  ancient  Romans  in  like 
nuuiner  used  their  slaves. 

Bategh,    HtMtmy  of  the  Jfbrld,  book  n.  ch.  xvii.  sec.  9. 

Jul.      He  will  be  very  zough. 
Vast.  We  are  usM  to  that.  Sir, 

And  we  as  rough  as  he,  if  he  give  occasion. 
Jul.      You  will  find  him  gaiitful, — but  be  sure  ye  coeb  him. 

And  get  him,  if  ye  can  fairly,  to  his  lodging. 
Beamnont  and  Fletcher,     The  Pilgrim,  act  iv.  sc  3.  foL  5^8. 

He  was  inflexible  to  any  mercy*  unsatiable  in  his  gaimttg^,  equally 
anatohing  at  small  and  great  tniogs,  so  much  that  he  went  shares 
with  the  thieves. 

tMer,    AnnaU.    Mmo  MnAdi  AQ^, 


gamertf 
made  you  loscn. 


Id. 


leagues  and  treaties,  our  wittes  haue 
Edward  JK    The  thirteenth  Yere. 


Dear,  tell  me  where  thy  purchase  lies,  and  show. 
What  thy  advantage  is  above,  below; 
But  if  thv  gainmgs  do  surmount  expression, 
Why  doth  the  foolish  world  scorn  that  profession^ 
Whoso  joys  pass  apeodi  P 
JbATUn 


TUnum  after  he  had  taJkm  Orden. 

Why  has  he  four  knees,  and  his  hinder  legs  bending  inwards,  as 
also  a  prohibemncy  under  iris  breast  to  lean  on,  but  that,  being  a 
taU  cieeture,  he  might  with  ease  kneel  down,  and  so  might  the  nmre 
gaiu^  be  leaden .' 

Hemy  Mare,    Jn  JtOidote  agaimti  Jikeiam^  book  ii.  di.  z.- 

Let  llaestricht's  siege  enlarge  your  name; 

And  your  retreat  at  Charleroy  ; 
Warriors  by  flying  may  gam  fame. 

And,  PudusB-Uke^  their  fees  destroy. 

fVaiitr,    To  the  Prinoe  of  Orange, 

Luxurious  Cesar  shamefully  supine, 
Foaegoes  hia  gai$Uf  and  for  a  kiss  or  smile 
Setts  the  dear  purchase  of  his  martial  toil. 

iktghei.    Lneam.-   /^larvoAia,  book  x. 

Besides  the  Lord  Saint-John,  and  Colonel  Essex,  the  names  of  tba 
rest  of  that  party  were  so  obscure,  that  neither  the  one  side  seemed 
to  5e  gainere,  by  having  taken  or  kill'd  them,  nor  the  other  side  to 
be  kMCfs  by  being  wtthont  them. 

Clarendon,    Htrtorg  of  the  BebeHion,  vol.  ir.  part  L  book  vi. 

No  gainful  office  givea  him  the  pietenoe 
To  grind  the  subject  or  defraud  the  Prince 

Drgden,     The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
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GAIN.         A  geatlomaD  who  ftniu  4  part  of  his  own  etUte,  after  paying  the 
—        expense  of  cultivation^  should  gain  both  the  rent  of  the  landlord  and 
GAINSAY,  the  profit  of  the  farmer.    He  is  apt  to  denominate,  however,  his 
'  whole  gam,  profit,  and  thus  confounds  rent  with  profit,  at  least  ia 
common  language 

iSmVA.    WeaUh  of  NoHoiUy  book  I  ch.  vL 
Many  important  advantages  have  incidently  arisen  from  the  agi- 
tation of  the  question,  [Slave-trade,]  and  the  cause  of  humanity  has 
upon  the  whole  been  a  considerable  gainer  by  the  conflict 

Partem,    Sermon  17.  vol.  L    Jppenduc. 

This  wefikness  in  human  nature  gave  occasion  to  a  party  of  men  to 
make  such  gainful  markets  as  they  have  done  of  our  credulity. 

OoldtmUh,    T%e  Bee,  No.  8. 
The  sauing  of  so  very  small  a  sum,  or  even  the  gaining  of  another^ 
which  could  not  well  be  much  larger,  are  objects  too  inconsiderable. 
It  may  be  thought,  to  deserve  the  serious  attention  of  government. 
Smith.     Wealth  of  Natiom,  book  iv.  ch.  vi. 

GAINCOM E,  coming  again  ;  return. 

But  whan  he  saw  passed  both  day  and  hour 
Of  her  gaineome,  in  sorow  can  oppresse, 
His  woful  hart,  in  care  and  heauioess. 

Chaucer.     The  Testament  of  Creteide,  fol.  195. 
Soon  ther  tresowre  up  they  drowe. 
And  ther  stedys  strong  ynowe, 

And  made  ther  schyppys  tome ;  [teem] 
They  lefte  a  burges  feyre  and  wheme, 
All  ihir  schyppys  for  to  yeme,  [take  care  oQ 
Unto  thir  gayne'Come. 
La  Bone    Florence  ^  Rome,    in    Ritsom,   Metrical   Romaneeg, 
vol.  iii.  p.  7. 

GAINGIVING,   a  giving   against;    giving    way 
agaimts  misgriving. 

Ham.    It  is  but  foolery ;  but  it  is  such  a  kinde  of  gaingiuing  as 
wpuld  perhaps  trouble  a  woman. 

Shaktpeare.    Hamlet,  M.2eO. 

GAINSAY,  tj.  "I      'Gainst,  and  sai/,  contra,  and 

Ga'insayeh,        ydicere. 

Ga'insayino,  n.J     To  contradict,  to  deny,  to  op- 
pose, to  object. 

If  he  it  gtjntajy  I  wille  proue  it  on  him. 

R,  Bneme,  p.  154. 
His  broher  Henr^  is  he^  of  all  his  tenement. 
Of  alle  Normandie,  withouten  geynsagng. 

Id.  p.  104. 
Haf  alle  fat  je  wan  withouten  gantajing, 

id.  p.  184. 
Yet  I  nill  gainsaie  matrimonie. 
But  metiuM  ett  nubere  quam  vri. 

Chaucer.    The  Remedie  ofLoue,  fol.  324. 
That  is,  ye  determine  sodenly  in  hard  thyngs  of  grauitie^  as  if  ye 
had  studied  for  it  a  thousand  yeres :  and  if  any  gaymay  you,  ye 
take  him  as  a  morUl  enemy.    .  ^  ^  *      *  /     u 

Golden  Boke.  Letter  14.  sig.  U,  iii. 
Tliey  after  a  few  dayes  tariaunce,  brought  in  a  great  masse  of 
grayne  out  of  the  country  of  the  Cadurks,  who  partly  were  wyllyng 
to  help  them  therwith,  and  partly  dui^t  not  gaintaye  theyr  Ukinge 
of  it,  bycause  they  were  not  able  to  make  their  part  good  against 
them* 

Jrthur  Goldyng,     Careor,     Commentariet,  book  viii.  p.  261. 
The  fearfull  chorl  durst  not  gainetg  nor  dooe. 
But  trembling  stood,  and  yielded  him  the  pray. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  8. 
If  St.  Paul  had  not  foreseene  that  there  should  be  gaintagers,  he 
had  not  neede  to  haue  appointed  the  confutation  of  gtmmying  ;  was 
there  ever  yet  preachers,  but  there  were  gaintayert  that  spumed, 
that  winst,  that  whimpered  against  him,  that  blasphemed,  that  A-ome- 
muged  it. 

Latimer.     The  Third  Sermon  preached  before  King  Edward, 
Sithence  which  time  God's  people  hath  alwaies  in  all  ages,  with« 
out  any  gainsaying,  used  to  come  together  upon  the  Sunday,  to  cele- 
brate, and  honour  the  Lord's  blessed  name,  and  carefully  to  keep 
that  day  in  holy  rest,  and  qnietnesse. 

Homilies,  vol.  ii,  p.  125.    Of  the  Place  and  Time  of  Prayer. 


Ihlriim^^  °^'  "****^"*8:  mcntfooed  in  the  text,  may  either  tignify  GAINSAY 


the  bare  acts  of  gainsaying  or  resisting,  or  the  success  and  previ 
lence  of  the  said  acta  against  the  persons  so  gainsaid  or  resisteiL 
South. 


voLT.p.487. 
Itis  most  probable,  that  Ood  (to  prevent  controversies,  occasions 
or  doubt,  and  excuses  for  orrour  about  so  grand  a  matter)  would  not 
have  failed  to  have  declared  it  so  plainly,  as  might  serve  to  ntiifie  ant 
reasonable  man,  and  to  convince  any  froward  gainsayer, 

Barrow.     Treatise  of  the  Pop&s  Supremacy,  tup.  1. 
When  self-esteem,  or  others  adulation. 
Would  cunningly  persuade  us  we  are  something 
Above  the  common  level  of  our  kind ; 
The  Grave  ^iiuoyt the  smooth-complexkm'd  flttteryi 
And  with  blunt  truth  acquaints  us  what  we  are. 

Blair.  7%e  Qrsne* 
You  wiU  carefully  observe,  my  reverend  brethren,  that  whoa  I 
compare  tlie  effect  and  fruit  of  study  with  the  gift  and  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  I  speak  of  that  operation  only  which  produeed  a 
miraculous  information  of  the  understanding  of  the  first  preacheis. 
and  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  controversy  with  gainsayen. 

HorH^    Chargttf  di«  iL 
GAINST,  for  against,  q.  v. 

They  marched  fayrely  forth  of  nought  ydredi 
Both  firmely  arm'd  for  every  hard  assay, 
With  constancy  and  care,  gtdnst  daunger  and  dismay. 

Spenser.     Faerie  (^ttene,  book  ii.  oaiu  18. 

GAINSTAND,  gainst,  and  ftenrf. 

To  stand  against,  to  resist,  to  oppose,  to  withstand. 

Durynge  which  Parliamet,  dissecio  fell  atwene  f*  Kyng  and 
Titomas,  Archebysshop  of  Caaterbury,  for  dyuerse  actis  &  ordynaucis 
yt  the  Kyng  there  procured  to  passe  agayn  the  lyberties  of  holy 
churche,  ye  which  Thomu  gt^nttodc  &l  deoyed. 

Fal^an,  vol  i.  ch.  237. 

This  wise  aduice  notwithstanding,  destiny  so  driuing  him,  he  gaii^ 
itood,  imputing  it  a  part  of  dishonour,  and  not  befitting  a  aouldier, 
(as  hee  alwaies  had  beene,)  to  leaue  the  field  coward-like,  when 
greatest  glory  was  to  be  wonne. 

Speed,  book  viii.  ch.  vii.  sec.  33.    Harold,  Anno  1063. 

And  why  ?  because  none  was  found  so  faitbfnll  to  God,  that  he 
durst  enterprise  to  resist,  nor  gamstand  the  manifest  impietie  of  their 
princes.  The  Apellation  of  John  Knaac^  foL  21. 

GAINSTRIVE,  'gainst,  and  strive. 

To  strive,  struggle,  or  contend  against,  to  resist. 

In  case  yet  all  the  Fates  gainstrive  us  not. 
Neither  shall  we,  perchance,  die  unreveng'd. 
Now  have  I  liv*d,  O  Rome,  enough  for  me. 
Nicholas  Grimvald,    M.  T.  Cicero's  Death,  in  Elite,  vol  ii.p.  79. 

For  on  the  spoyle  of  women  he  doth.  Hue, 
Whose  bodies  chaste,  when  euer  in  his  powrSy 

He  may  them  catch,  vnable  to  gaine-strhte. 
He  with  his  shameful  lust  doth  firste  defloure. 
And  afterwards  themselves  doth  cruelly  deuoure. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  7. 

GAIT,   \     Also  written  Gate.    Skinner  says,  Gate^ 
Ga'ited.  jvia,  (t.  e.  the  way  gone,)  a  common  word 

in  Lincolnshire;  q.  d.  iter,  transitus.     D.  gat;   Ger. 

gasse,  from  the  A.  S.  gan,  to  go.    It  is  not  only  applied 

to  the 

Way  gone;  but  to  the  going,  the  motion  in  going f 

the  manner  of,  the  gesture  in  going,  whether  nmning, 

walking,  flying  or  swimming, — on  earth,  in  air  or  water; 

also,  to  the  state  or  condition  for  motion  or  action. 

Peter  J>e  Apostel  parce^vede  hus  gate, 

And  as  he  wente  upon  ^e  water  wel  h^  knewe  aadseyde 

Domine  jube  me  venire  ad  te. 

Piers  Phuhman.    Piskm^  fol  353. 

Wherein  was  conteynyd  y*  he  shulde  beware  h  bane  hym  adfe  in 
good  gayte,  for  the  vnyte  &  peace  whiche  lately  was  stablysshed 
atwene  the  Kynge  and  Cbarlys  his  brother,  was  pryncypallye  to  dere 
&  wane  vpo  hym,  &  to  brynge  hym  in  subieccyon. 

Fabyan,  vol.  it.    Anno  1458L 
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I^or  well  I  weene,  tbov  canit  not  but  envte 
My  wealth,  compar't)  to  thine  owne  miseiyi 
Thou  art  so  leaoe  and  meu re  waien  late, 
That  Marce  thy  lees  vphold  thy  feeble  gate. 

Spenser,    MoiAer  iMherirt  Taie,  (o\A0. 

With  as  nnwearied  wiDgs,  and  in  as  high  a  gait 
As  wlien  we  first  set  forth^  observing  every  state. 
The  Muse  from  Cambria  comes,  with  pinions  summM  and  souod. 
Draytom.    Poig-oiUm,  song  11. 

Iff  verse  with  wingi  of  skill  may  fly  a  lofty  aaiL 
^  j1    Ib.umgl. 

Alb.  llethoogfat  thy  very  ^«/<  did  prophesie 
A  royall  ooblenesse. 

Shaiapeare,    Lear,  foL  308. 

■  Du.i  of  tongue,  and  dwarfish  1 

What  maiestie  is  in  her  gate  ?  remember 
If  ere  thou  lookMst  on  majestie.    Mass.  She  creepes  ; 
Her  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one. 

Jd.    AHionyaHdCieopairtiftoLSSI^M 
She  had  a  mind  as  calmt  as  she  was  faife ; 
Not  lost  or  troubled  with  light  lady-ayre. 
But  kept  an  even  gaite  ;  as  some  straight  tree 
Mov'd  oy  the  wind,  so  comely  moved  she. 

Ben  Jmmm.    Underwoodt,    Eiegie  on  my  ilAitf . 

-^— ^— — ^—  For  1  descne 
From  yonder  blazing  cloud  that  veils  the  hill| 
One  of  the  beaVnly  host,  and  by  bia^e 
None  of  the  meancit. 

AfilioH,    Paradise  L^ti,  book  zL 

'       Part  hi^  of  bulk 
Wallowing  uowieldie^  enormous  in  their  gate 
Tempest  the  ocean. 

li.    ift.  bookvii. 

BoT.  Marrie,  sir,  you  musC  send  the  ease  upon  the  hone,  for  he  is 
▼erie  slow  gaiied. 

Shaktpeare.    Lfw^a  LtAout  Loti,  tiA.  l^ 

Bat  let  thy  spiden,  that  sack  vp  thy  veaome, 
And  beanie^aJM^  toadca  lye  in  their  way, 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  trecherous  feete 
Which  with  vsorping  steps  doe  trample  thee. 

Id.    Richard  IL  foL34. 

Gay  Bacchus  little  Cupid  stung 

By  reckoning  his  deceits ; 
And  Cupid  mock'd  hts  stammering  tongue 
With  all  hia  staggering  gaits, 

Pameil,    Jnmertontie, 
He  had  very  narrow  ahonlden,  and  no  calf;  and  his  gait  might  be 
more  property  called  hroping  than  walking. 

FieUinff,    Joseph  Andrews,  book  iv.  ch.  is. 

GAI'TER,  n.\     The  Fr.  pieiiret,  Cotgrave  calls 

Gai'ter,  v.  J  **  startups,  high  shooes,  or  gamashes 
for  counlrey  folks  ;*'  and  "  GueHri,  having  startups  on." 
Menage  derives  firom  Gamache;  thus,  "  Gamacha^  go- 
mattra^  ga»tra,  uaistre^  guetireJ*  His  Editor  is  con- 
scious of  the  harshness  of  this  Etymology,  but  pretends 
to  none  better.  The  word  is  of  no  great  antiquity  in 
English,  but  it  would  now,  probably,  l^  found  of  regular 
occurrence  among  the  items  of  our  Military  expenditure. 

GALACTIA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Dio- 
ddphia^  order  Decandria,  natural  order  Leguminoaa* 
Generic  character:  calyx  four-toothed;  bracteas  two, 
all  the  petals  oblong,  standard  broad,  incumbent; 
stigma  obtuse  ;  pod  round ;  seeds  almost  round. 

Five  species,  natives  of  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies. 

GALACTITES,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  dass 
Syngetuna,  order  Frustranea,  Generic  character: 
calyx  imbricated  with  squarrose  spiny  scales;  recep- 
tacle favosa ;  down  plumose,  deciduous. 

A  genus  allied  to  CaUaurea,  one  species,  G.  tomat" 
iosa,  native  of  Barbary  and  the  South  of  Europe. 

GALANGAL,  the  root  of  the  Maranta  Galanga,  a 
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native  of  China  and  the  Eaat  Indies.    The  dried  roote   GALAN-. 
are  imported  in  pieces  about  an  inch  thick,  branched,      <^AL. 
fill]  of  knobs  and  joints,  with  many  circular  rings,  of  a  qatTxia. 
reddish  brown  colour  on  the  outside,  and  of  a  pale  red  k  _^  _^l^ 
within.     Of  the  two  kinds,  the  mqfor  and  minor,  the 
major  {Acori  radix,)  which  is  chiefly  the  produce  of 
Java  and  Malabar,  is  little  regarded.     Its  taste  is  more 
unpleasant  than  that  of  the  other,  and  its  virtues  are  con- 
siderably less  powerful.     In  the  East  the  minor  is  used 
as  a  spice.     It  is  bitter,  hot  and  pungent,  and  its  smell 
is  aromatic     It  is  not  much  employed  in  Medicine  at 
present ;  once  it  was  largely  administered  as  a  warm  sto- 
machic bitter,  in  cases  of  palsy  and  all  sorts  of  debility. 

GALANTHUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Hejtandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Narciin. 
Generic  character :  corolla,  petals  three,  concave ;  nec- 
taries, three  small  petals,  emarginate ;  stigma  simple. 

Only  one  species  known,  G,  nivaliM,  the  Snowdrop, 
native  of  England  and  the  South  of  Europe. 

GALARDIA,  in  Boidny^  a  genus  of  the  dass  Syn- 
genaia,  order  Frutiranea.  Generic  character:^  calyx 
imbricated,  many-leaved,  flat;  corolla,  radii  three- 
partedl;  receptacle  chaffy,  hemispherical,  down  chafly, 
many-leaved. 

Two  spedes,  natives  of  Carolina.    Persoon. 

GALATHEA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Long-TtdUi^ 
Ttn^Fwttd  Crtuiaoea. 

Generie  dkarader.  Two  hinder  feet  much  smaller 
than  the  others,  filiform,  bent;  tail,  ending  in  fin-like 
leaves,  connivent,  simply  curved  at  the  end;  lateral 
aniemuB  long,  setaceous,  without  a  scale  at  thdr  base; 
the  outer  feet  Uke  jaws,  not  dilated  at  the  base ;  thorax 
ovoid  or  oblong*  rugose ;  eyes  large,  placed  on  each 
side  of  an  acute  beak ;  the  two  front  pair  of  feet  mtich 
larger  than  the  others. 

This  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Cray-JUh;  their 
manners  are  little  known.  By  some  they  are  said  to 
leave  the  water  during  the  night.  Tliey  strike  thdr 
tails  with  great  violence  against  their  chest  when  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  water ;  and  Bosc  says,  that  they 
change  their  shell  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  but  this  account 
is  very  dubious. 

The  spedes  are  found  in  the  European  Seas,  and  the 
following  in  England : 

1.  G,  rugoio.  Fab.,  Leach,  Malac,  Podoph.  Brit, 
pi.  xxix. ;   the  Lion  of  Rondditus. 

2.  G.  tquammifera.  Leach,  Briiish  Crabi,  pi.  xxviii. 
and  the  young  G.  Fabridi,  Leach. 

3.  G.  tpiniftra.  Leach,  British  Crabs,  pi.  xxviii. 
which  has  been  confounded  with  Cancer  ttrigonus  of 
Linnsus. 

Lamarck  has  given  the  above  name  to  a  gfenus  of 
fresh-water,  bivalve  shells  found  in  Africa,  which  had 
been  indicated  by  Bruguiere.  Roiseys  proposed  to 
replace  it,  as  it  is  used  by  Fabridus,  by  the  name  of 
Egeria,  a  name  which  had  also  been  used  by  the  Ento- 
mologists ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Bowdich  proposed  the 
name  of  Megadesma,  which  has  been  adopted. 

GALATIA,  originally  a  part  of  Phrygia,  received  its 
name  from  the  Gauls,  (fialiUm  or  Cdite,  as  the  Gdl 
(Gad)  or  GaUi  at  different  times  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,)  who  were  established  there  as 
allies  and  tributaries  by  Nicomedes,  King  of  Bithynia, 
about  270  b.  c.  From  their  subsequent  intermixture 
with  the  Greek  Colonists  already  settled  in  that  country, 
they  also  received  the  appellation  of  GallogrtBci,  and 
their  territory  was  named  GaUdia  or  Galtogrmaa 
3k 
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cyujnu.  iiidifierafttly*  (Livy,  nviii.  16;  MtnMioii.  tfp.  Pik0<ticm.) 

v^ii-«^^-^  It  was  likewise  in  after  times  called  CraUUia  Minora  oc 
HeUenicm^  to  dntingoish  it  finom  Mn^or^  or  GnUia, 
(Socrat.  Hti<.  Ecdn,  vi.  Id ;  Tbemist.  OruL  23.)  It 
was  bounded  on  the  East  by  P<miu9;  on  the  North  and 
North- West  by  PapAiagonia  and  Bitkynia;  on  the 
South*West  and  South  by  Phrfgia;  on  the  South-East 
by  Ceppadoeim,  The  Gauis,  established  in  it,  were 
divided  into  three  distinct  Tribes,  headed  by  three 
difierent  Chiefs;  the  Trocmi,  TolitMogii,  and  Tectora^et 
or  TectoBocm.  (Livy.xuviii.  16;  Strabo^  xii.  5.)  Pliny 
(y.  12.)  mentions  the  nanes  of  some  more  Tribes*  or 
families^  but  they  were  only  subdivisions  of  these  three. 
Ptolemy  makes  Pttpklagonia  also  a  part  of  GalaHa^ 
and  represents  the  Gralatiana  as  extending  to  the  sea* 
in  that  direction.  Perhaps,  retaininf^  their  migratory 
habits,  some  of  their  Tribes  had  in  his  days  ovemin 
that  Country;  but  there  are  no  traces  of  such  a  migra- 
tion in  any  eariier  writers. 

Tfldoiages.  I.  The  Ttdoaagei^  Ttcios&gU  or  Tecto$ao^  whose  pa- 
rent stock  was  settled  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  occupied  the 
Northern  and  Central  parts  of  CkUaHa^  and  were  the 
moat  considerable  of  the  three  principal  Tribes.  Ancfrm, 
(now  called  Angora  by  most  European  nations,  and 
Encur^h  by  the  Arabs,  and  Enguri*  by  the  Turks,)  was 
their  lietropoln,  and  that  of  all  Gokttia.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  Midas,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Hakjf9^  (Tzetces,  ChUiad.  i.  182  ;)  but  it  was,  in  fact,  at 
the  distance  of  several  miles  to  the  West  of  that  River* 
Augustus  adorned  and  enlarged  it  so  much  that  he 
was  considered  as  its  second  founder ;  under  the  sub- 
sequent Emperors  it  still  retained  its  rank,  and  became 
the  residence  of  a  Metropolitan,  when  the  Christian 
Hiemrehy  was  established  in  Ana  Minor^  The  modem 
Town  of  Angora  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ancyra, 
(as  its  celebrated  inscri|»tion  t  shows,)  and  lies  in  40^ 
30'  North,  39^  27'  Eaat.^  The  Ttdosagea  had  sdso 
another  town  of  some  note,  Mtniiw  (Mnizns^  Mnyzuif 
Mni9u$  and  Rege-mnezut,^  for  so  the  name  is  spelled 
by  different  writers.)  It  was  for  a  short  time  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  as  appears  by  some  of 
his  Laws  dated  there ;  {Cod.  Theodos^  1.  16,  33,  57.) 
and  the  Bishop  of  Mnizua  was  one  of  the  360  who 
assisted  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  (a.  d.  451.)  It 
Was,  according  to  D'Anville,  either  on  or  near  the  site 
of  the  Turkish  Town  of  Ay&sh^  18  or  20  geographi- 
cal miles  from  Angora.  The  other  Towns  of  the 
Teciosages  were  Corbeus^  ManegorduSj  Sarmalia, 
(Menus,  Agrizala,  Vinzela,  RhosolgiOt  Dictis,  Carima, 
and  Ltmdosia, 

Tolistoboii.  II-  The  next  Tribe  was  that  of  the  TolisiobogiU  or 
Tolutoboti,  of  the  same  race,  probably,  as  tlie  Boii  in 
GauU   They  possessed  the  Western  and  Southern  parts 

*  EQgV(ir  CEyyitv/i)  accordiog  to  Meletius,  (iii.  205.  Bvo  Ed.  Veo. 
1807J 

t  Publiihed  by  Ortitcr,  in  the  T^eMwnit  Amifuitatmn^  Logd.  Bat. 
1697,  and  by  James  Gronovius,  as  an  Appendix  to  his  Life  of  Daniel 
Cosson,  Mcmoria  Comomana,  Lugd.  Bat  1695.  The  History  of  its  Arst 
Transcription,  by  Anthony  Verantius,  Annbassador  from  the  Emperor 
to  the  Porte,  may  be  seen  in  Toumefort,  (^Foyages,  il.  448.) 

{  From  the  position  ef  Angora,  as  determined  by  Major  Mac- 
donaaid  Klaneir,  {Jtmmey  in  Mia  Minor,  p.  598,)  it  appears,  that  it 
was  previously  placed  in  our  Maps  26  geographical  miles  too  far 
South,  and  nearly  7  too  far  West 

§  Rege  is  probably  an  epithet ,  and  the  difference  between  MnitM, 
MnyVMa,  Jlfitecia,  and  Mfrizug,  is  apparent,  not  real ;  for  t  between 
two  vowels  is  sounded  like  r,  and  in  the  times  of  the  Latter  Empire 
Ji^  b,  and  V  had  tho  saoie  sound. 


of  the  country,  or  the  eoofines  of  BUhpma  and  OidJG\k 
Phrygia  EpicLehu,  (Strabo,  xii.  5.)  Their  Capital  was  ' 
Pesnnw,  a  place  of  much  resort  on  account  of  its 
celebrated  image  of  Cybele,  "  which  fell  down  from 
Jupiter/'  (to  ct^aX^M  Aiot6T69,)  (Herod,  i.  11.)  '*  The 
•  Mother  of  the  Gods '  was  called  CybeU,'*  says  Strabo, 
(xii.  5.)  **  from  Mount  Cybela^  (ta  Kv/3cXs,)  as  she  is 
named  Dindymene  from  Dmdymum^  a  mountain  over- 
hanging this  city."  The  sacred  enclosure  (Tc^€i/fr«) 
was  splendidly  adorned,  by  the  Kings  of  PergamuM, 
with  a  sanctuary  and  porticoes  of  white  marble.  The 
celebrity  of  the  Temple  was  also  much  increased  in 
consequence  of  fhe  Romans  having,  in  the  Second  Pimic 
War,  in  obedience  to  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  sent  for  the 
statue  of  the  Goddess  Irom  thence.  She  was  also  called 
Agidistis,  a  name  given  to  the  mountain  itself  by  Pau- 
sanias,  (i.  iv.  4 ;  Liv.  xxo.  10.)  who  adds,  that  Atys 
was  buried  there.  It  was  near  the  River  Sangarim. 
The  Priests  of  Cybele  were  anciently  (he  masters  of  the 
surrotmding  territory,  but  in  Strabo's  time  their  power 
and  honours  had  greatly  diminished.  Pewtnttf,  situated 
on  the  confluence  of  the  Gcdlut*  and  Sanganciu, 
at  the  Ferry  called  Cbiangi&re  [Kh'iang^]  by  the 
Torks^  is  said  by  Meletius  (ii.  sec.  1.  c.  150  to  be 
next  to  Ancyra  in  magnitude,  and  also  a  Metropolitsa 
See.  Germa,  a  Roman  colony,  probably  established  in 
the  Age  of  the  Antonines,  was  for  a  idiort  time  the 
metropolis,  instead  of  Pemnus,  as  appears  from  Ptole- 
my. Meletius  says,  (/.  c.)  it  is  now  called  Girmast^, 
and  is  16  miles  East  of  Pesnnua,  It  is,  in  fact»  called 
Germah,  and  is  26  miles  South-East  of  Sivrl  Hisir, 
(Kinneir,  Journey^  p.  48.)  Strabo  (xii.  5.)  mentions 
two  strong  posts  belonging  to  the  ToUsiob^gUt  Blucium 
and  Peium,  the  first  of  which  was  the  Piilace,  the  other 
the  Treasury  of  Deiotarus. 

IIL  The  Trocmi  occupied  the  South-Eastern  part  of  Trxoi. 
Galaiia,  and  were  separated  from  the  other  Tribes  by 
the  Halys,  Tavium  (in  latter  Ages  called  Tabium) 
was  their  principal  place.  It  possessed  a  brazen  colossal 
statue  of  Jupiter,  and  a  sacred  encJoatire,  which  was 
an  asylum  for  criminals.  After  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  it  became  an  Episcopal  See,  subject  to  the 
Metropolitan  of  Angora,  and  *'  is  vulgarly  named 
Tabi,"  says  Meletius,  (iii.  p.  206.)  "  whence  a  kind  of 
silk,  first  manufactured  there,  is  called  Tabby.'*  Atpmna 
or  Aspona,  near  the  borders  of  Cappmdocia^  seems  also 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Trocmu  It  is  menti— ed,  hy 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  (xxv.)  as  a  small  towK  in  the 
liuie  of  Jovian,  but  it  was  either  then  or  afterwards  an 
Episcopal  See,  {Notitia  Ecdea,^  and  Socrates,  HiM, 
EcclcM,  vii.  36.)  Several  other  places  and  Tribes  ei« 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  as  belonging  to 
Galatia;  but,  as  scarcely  any  thing  more  than  their 
name  is  known,  their  relative  poeitions  can  hardly  be 
determined,  and  some  of  these  belong  to  Phrygia  or 
Cappadocia  rather  than  to  Gakdia:  it  is,  therefora; 
unnecessary  to  notice  them  further  here.  What  was 
anciently  Galatia  is  now  a  part  of  Karamin  Hi,  (CVir«- 
mania,)  and  An&toli,  {AnaioUa,) 

See  Livy;  Plinii  Nat.  HisL ;  Strabo;  Ptolemni 
Geogr,;  Ammianus  Marcellinus;  Pausanias;  Socratis 
Hist.  JEcclea, ;  Meletii  Gtogr. }  Jih&n-numii ;  D^Asp 
ville's  Ancient  Geography, 

*  If  Bey-B4z&r  (Beg-B&xar)  be,  as  svppoted  by  Vr.  Kinaeir,  oe 
the  site  of  Pestinua,  the  River  Oa/lm  is  now  called  Germi,  or  Grrnfr 

(Jibaa-Bam^  p.  C44.) 
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OAL/ur.  GAIiAX,iii  B^ian^f  a  fenus  of  the  class  Penian^na, 
—  order  M<mogy7da^  natural  order  Saxifrage.  Generic 
GALBUlA^ji,„^^glg,.  guiyx  tea-leaved;  corolla  salver-shaped; 
^^•V^'  ciqMule  one-celled,  two-valved,  elastic. 

One  species,  G,  aphylla,  native  of  Vii^i^tnia. 

GALAXAURA,  in  Zoologyi  a  genus  of  Corals,  ox 
Sea-plants,  belonging  to  the  family  CoraUinidm,  es* 
tablished  by  Lamaroux,  who  separated  it  from  the 
Cornttmef  of  Ellis. 

Generic  character.  Coral  plant-like,  forked.  Jointed, 
sometimes  only  obscurely  jointed;  axis  corneous,  co- 
verod  with  a  calcareous  crust,  without  any  visible 
pores. 

Gmelin  and  Esper  placed  this  genus  with  the 
Tubularia,  but  it  has  no  lenity  to  them :  Lamardc 
united  it  to  the  Liagora,  under  the  name  of  DidiO' 
tomaria.  When  fresh  the  animals  are  pale  green,  larely 
violet,  but  they  soon  become  bleached. 

The  type  is  €r.  umbelUUa, 

GALAXEA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Corah,  estab- 
lished by  Ocken  ibr  some  of  the  TurbmaU  Madrqiorm 
of  Linnaeus,  which  Lamardc  has  called  CwryophyUmtB^ 

GALAXIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Tri-^ 
cmdria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Iride»,  Generic 
character:  spathe  (subradical)  one-valved;  corolla 
funnel-shaped^  Cube  long ;  filaments  connected ;  stig- 
mas three,  fringed  ;  seeds  compressed,  scabrous. 

Three  species,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

GALAXY,  Gr.  7aX«f<W  KvxXtn,  laeteiu  oirculuM, 
from  741X0,  ^aXarrov,  milk.  See  the  Quotation  from 
Derham,  and  Physical  Astronomy,  508. 

Lo  <qd.  he)  CMt  up  thiiM  «ye 
Se  yonder  lo,  the  goiaxie, 
The  which  men  clepe  the  milky  way 
For  it  is  white. 

CHuumtr,    Th»  tecond  Bmtke  of  Fame,  IbL  279. 

His  spotless  soul  did  from  his  body  flj, 
And  hover  in  the  heav'oly  gakutff, 
Whence  he  looks  down,  and  lets  the  Tmng  see. 
What  he  was  once  aod  what  we  ought  to  be. 

Brome,    A  Fkneral  Ehgy  on  Air,  Auhr§if. 

A  broad  and  ample  rode,  whose  dust  is  gold, 
And  pavement  stars,  as  stars  to  thee  appear, 
Seen  in  the  Oalaxie,  that  milkie  way. 
Which  nightly  as  a  cifcUng  aone  thou  teeit 
Pouder*d  with  stars. 


GALEOB. 
DOLON. 


Paradim  Loot,  book  viL  1.  579. 

He  Gateucy  being  well  known  to  be  the  fertile  place  of  new  stan^ 
the  region  in  which  they  commonly  appear,  I  am  mnch  inclined  to  be 
of  opinion,  that  the  whiteness  there  is  not  caused  by  the  bare  light  of 
the  great  number  of  fizt  stars  in  that  place,  as  hath  commonly 
been  thought,  but  partly  by  their  light,  and  partly  fif  not  chiefly,)  by 
tiM  reflections  of  their  Flaneli. 

Durham,    jtotro-Theology,     Olnervatumi  on  the  Qabajf, 

But  the  relation  and  connexion  between  the  12th  and  13th  verses 

iJobfXzvi.l  not  being  observed,  several  eminent  oornmentaton,  both 
ews  and  Christians,  were  inclined  to  understand  the  crooked  sei^ 
pent  as  signifying  the  great  constellation  so  named,  situate  near  the 
arctic  pole ;  or,  at  least,  that  enormous  trail  of  light  called  the 
€Mmxfff  ft  via  lactea. 

ffMurtm.     The  Divine  Legation^hook  vL  sec.  2 

GALBULA,  Driss. ;  Jacamar,  Lath. ;  in  Zoology, 
a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  order  Scansores, 
dass  Af>es, 

Generic  character.  Beak  slender,  long,  straight,  or 
slightly  bent  at  the  pointy  and  four-sided;  nostrils 
lateral,  close  to  the  base  of  the  beak,  and  partially 
covered  by  menibmne;  legs  short,  toes  in  pairs,  the 
anterior  pair  closely  connected  by  membrane ;  the  ex- 
iemal  hind  toe  shorter  than  the  inner ;  claws  arched ; 


wiags  moderate  sised,  the  time  fint  quAi  shorter  than  QAIBULA 
the  fourth  and  fifth. 

This  genus  is  connected  with  tiie  Kingfishers  (AioedOy) 
by  the  length  and  form  of  its  bill,  and  ihe  shortness  of 
its  legs ;  it  frequents  moist  woods,  and  lives  entirely 
on  insects. 

In  some,  which  are  oatiTes  of  America,  the  beak  is 
quite  straight :  such  are 

G,  Longicauda,  Briss. ;  le  Jaccunar  d  tongue  Queue, 
Buff. ;  Paradm  Jacamar,  Lath. 

G.  Firidii,  Lath. ;  te  Jaeamar^  Buff. ;  Grem  Jaea» 
mar. 

G.  Ru/tcauda,  Lath. ;  Rufims^taUed  Jaoamar. 

G.  Atbirodris,  Lath.;  le  Fenton;  fFhite-Jnlted 
Jacamar. 

Among  the  Indian  apedes  some  have  the  beak 
shorter,  laiger.  and  a  little  curved ;  thus  connecting 
the  genus  with  the  Bee-£at«r8,  (Merops;)  their  front 
toes  also  are  m<H*e  distinct  Such  are  G.  GrandU, 
Xiath. ;  leJaeamiciri;  Great  Jacamar,  Lath. 

See  Cuvier,  Rigne  Animal  ^  Latham's  Gmietal  Hm» 
toryofBirdM. 

GALE,  v.*)      Probably   from  the    A.  8.  gyUm, 

Galb,  n.  ygidtan,  gakm,  to  ydl;  fremere,  etri^ 
dere,  canere.    Applied  to 

The  sound  of  a  singing,  faowUng  wind ;  to  sudi  wind 
itself;  also,  to  winds  less  violent. 

In  the  two  first  passages  from  Chaucer,  Gale,  9. 
seems  (Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,)  to  be  used  metaphoricaUy: 
in  the  third,  it  is  used  literally. 

And  when  the  sompnonr  herd  the  frere  gtUe, 

Ckmteer,    The  Wi/of  Betthee  Pndetgm,  v.  64t4.  s 
Now  telleth  ilDrtb,  and  let  the  sompnonr  gmk. 

Id.    The  Freree  Tide,  ▼.  6918. 
To  ma  tens  went  the  losty  nightingale 
Within  a  temple  shapen  hauthom  wise, 
He  might  not  sleepe  in  all  the  nizhtertale 
But  Domine  labia  gan  he  cry  and  yo£f. 

M.     Tke  Oouri  o/Loue,  ▼.  1957. 

Freend  Palionre,  lo  how  the  tydes  themselnes  conueys  the  fleeter 
This  gaie  by  measure  blowes :  an  honre  of  rest,  to  take  is  meelt. 

Phaer,     Firyii,    jEmeidoe,  book  v.  sig.  0. 4 
We  sailed  00  Mnnday  and  Tewsday  til  noon  with  contrary  wind 
in  sight  of  the  Island,  and  at  uoone  we  had  a  fresh  gale  in  the  poupt^ 
vhich  brought  vs  ouer  against  the  cottages  of  the  Indians. 

Bahimyi,     Foyage,  i^e.  vol.  lii.  foL  424.     Famando  Marekim. 
Both  shores  were  lost  to  sight,  when  at  the  close 
Of  day  a  stiffer  gale  at  Bast  arose : 
The  sea  grew  white,  the  rolling  wiTes  from  for, 
^Jke  henldS|  first  dmonnce  the  watery  war. 

Drydeiu     Ovid.    Meiamorphoaet,  book  z» 

I  feel  the  ga/etf  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 
My  weary  sooi  they  seem  to  soothy 
And,  redolent  of  joy  end  youth, 

To  breaihe  a  second  Spring. 

Grag.     Ode  on  a  Distant  Fiew  0/  Eton  Cei/egei 

GALEGA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Diadet" 
phia,  order  Decandria,  natural  order  Legumino9m» 
Generic  character:  calyx  toothed,  subulate,  nearly 
equal ;  pod  roundish,  smooth,  (leaves  pinnate.) 

Twelve  species,  natives  of  both  Hemispheres. 

GALENIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Octan- 
dria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  AtripUcei.  Generic 
character  :  calyx  four-deft ;  no  corolla ;  capsule  naarlj 
round,  two-seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Africa. 

GALEOBDOLON.  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  Didynamia,  order  Gymnoepermia,  oatiual  order 
3k2 
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OALBO-   Ldbiatm.    Generic  character :  calyx  fbar-cleft,  unequal, 
DBS.      aristate;  corolla,  superior  lip  arched,  entire;  inferior 
GALEOPI-  ^^P  ^'^^>  segments  acute ;  anthers  smooth. 
THECUsf      One  species,  G,  luteum,  the  Yellow   Dead-Nettie, 
s«^>^<«»/  native  of  England.     Eng,  Bot, 

GALEODES,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Spiders,  es- 
tablished by  Olivier,  who  separated  it  from  Phalarigium 
of  Fabricius. 

Generic  character.  Body  oblong,  ringed,  front  seg- 
ment the  largest ;  jaws  very  strong,  projecting,  com- 
pressed, ending  in  denticulated  claws;  eyes  two,  smooth, 
dorsal,  placed  on  a  common  tubercle ;  two  large  palpi, 
filiform,  not  forked  at  the  end ;  first  pair  of  legs  fili- 
form, palpi-shaped ;  legs  six,  filiform,  each  ending  in  a 
two-jointed  tarsus. 

These  animals  live  in  warm  and  sandy  parts  of  the 
Old  Continent,  being  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Southern  Europe.  They  do  not  spin,  and  live  in 
holes  and  dark  places,  running  very  quickly.  They  are 
usually  regarded  as  poisonous,  but  the  belief  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  proved. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  Phalangium  Araneoides^ 
Pallas ;  the  G.  Araneoides  of  Olivier ;  and  the  Solpvga 
Arachnoidea  of  Herbst,  Monog.  Solpug.  pL  i.  fig.  2. 

Lichtenstein  has  proposed  to  replace  the  name  of 
Galeodes  by  that  of  Solpuga^  believing  it  to  be  the 
insect  which  Pliny  indicated  by  that  name.  Tlie  names 
of  Tetragnathus  and  hucifugo  were  also  given  to  these 
animals  by  the  older  Writers. 

GALEOLA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Gy- 
nandria,  order  Monandria^  natural  order  Orchideee. 
Generic  character:  no  calyx,  except  some  small  acute 
scales ;  corolla,  petals  five,  ovate,  spreading ;  nectary 
large,  subglobose,  helmet-shaped,  entire ;  anthers  ob- 
long, two-celled,  incumbent. 

One  species,  G,  nudifblia,  native  of  the  woods  of 
Cochin-China.     Loureiro. 

GALEOPITHECUS,  from  ^aXiri,  a  Cat,  and  t/^^- 
ro9,  a  Monkey,  Pallas ;  Colvgo  ;  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of 
the  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Cheiroptera^  order 
Sarcophaga,  class  Mamnudia, 

Generic  character.  Upper  incisive  teeth  four,  dis- 
tant from  each  other ;  lower  incisives  four  also,  de- 
clining, their  crowns  pectinated;  cuspid  teeth  very 
small,  resembling  the  molars,  the  lower  largest ;  an- 
terior molar  teeth  triangular,  crown  very  sharply 
pointed  on  a  broad  base,  posterior  bearing  several 
points ;  ears  small ;  neck,  limbs,  and  toes  enveloped 
in  a  broad,  expanded  membrane  j  fingers  of  fore  feet 
shorter  than  fore  arm ;  nails  much  hooked,  and  rather 
compressed ;  mamnuB  pectoral. 

The  animals  composing  this  genus  have  some  ge- 
neral resemblance  to  the  Bats  and  Lemures:  from  the 
latter  of  which,  however,  they  differ,  in  tlie  elongation 
of  the  head,  and  the  smallness  of  the  eyes,  and,  from  the 
former,  in  the  shortness  of  the  fingers  of  the  fore  feet, 
which  prevents  the  membrane,  expanded  from  the  an- 
terior to  the  posterior  extremities,  from  being  used  for 
flying,  as  by  the  Bats.  The  Colugos  are  found  in  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  live  among  trees,  and 
feed  upon  insects;  perhaps  also  on  fruit  and  birds. 

G.  Rufiis,  Pall, ;  Lemur  Volans,  Lin. ;  le  Galeopi- 
iheque  Roux,  Geoff. ;  Red  Colugo.  About  a  foot  long ; 
upper  part  of  the  body  bright  chestnut  red;  under 
light  red;  insides  of  the  legs  and  the  neck  white. 
Native  of  the  Pelew  Islands :  is  capable  of  running  on 
^e  gtound  but  climbs  trees  like  a  Cat,  and,  in  drop- 


ping from  branch  to  branch,  spreads  out  the  lateral  OALEOPI^ 
membranes  attached  to  the  limbs.  THECUS. 

G,  Variegatus,  Cuv. ;  le  Galkopitheque  Varii.  Geoff ;  qj^|]^j^ 
Mottled  Colugo,  About  half  the  size  of  the  last  animal ;  v^  ^> 
upper  parts  ashy  brown,  with  occasional  deeper  shades* 
and  spotted  with  white  on  the  membranes  and  limbs  ; 
under  parts  greyish  brown.  This  animal  is  considered 
by  Audebert  as  the  young  of  the  G.  Rvfus.  It  is 
noted  by  Mr.  Finlayson,  in  his  account  of  The  Mission 
to  Siam  and  Hue,  as  one  of  the  animals  found  at 
Penang.     It  is  also  found  in  the  Moluccas. 

G,  Tematensis,  Desm. ;  Felis  Volans  Tematta^ 
Seba ;  Flying  Maucaueo,  Pen.     Is  a  doubtful  species. 

See  Pallas,  Acta  Acad.  Petrop.  1780;  Geoffipoy, 
Ann.  du  MusSe  ;  Cuvier,  Regne  Animal. 

GALEOPSIS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia,  order  Gymnospermia,  natural  order  XrO- 
biattg.  Generic  character:  corolla,  superior  lip  sub- 
crenate,  arched ;  lower  lip  two-toothed. 

Seven  species;  G.  ladanum,  villosa,  Tetrahit,  and 
versicolor,  are  natives  of  England.    Eng.  Bot. 

GALERITA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Pentamerow^ 
Coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Carabidx, 
established  by  Fabricius,  but  restricted  by  Latreille, 
who  gives  the  following 

Generic  character.  Last  joint  of  the  outer  palpi 
trangular^  compressed ;  tongrue  three-lobed,  middle  lobe 
acute;  antennte  bristle-like,  first  joint  long;  head 
ovoid,  exposed;  fAorax  short,  truncated,  cordate ;  body 
thick ;  elytra  truncated ;  fore  legs  cut  in  on  the  inner 
side. 

All  the  species  of  this  genus  are  confined  to  America. 
The  type  is  Carabus  Americanus,  Fabricius,  which  is 
about  nine  lines  long ;  black,  with  the  first  joint  of  the 
antenntBj  the  thoraxt  aud  the  legs  fulvous.  Fouwl  in 
the  United  States. 

GALERUCA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Tetramerous, 
Coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Chrysome- 
lida,  established  by  Geofiroy. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  filiform,  formed  of  ob- 
conic  joints  half  as  long  as  the  body,  the  second  joint 
the  shortest ;  the  two  last  joints  of  the  palpi  of  different 
lengths,  the  last  conical ;  mandibules  short,  thick ; 
jaws  bifid. 

The  Galeruca  are  at  once  distinguished  from  the 
ChrysomeUe,  by  the  antennm  being  inserted  dose  to- 
gether between  the  eyes. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  G.  Tanaceti  of  Fabricius. 

GALGULUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  HemipterouM 
insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Nepida,  established  by 
Latreille. 

Generic  character.  The  fore  legs  with  pincew;  all 
the  tarsi  similar,  cylindrical,  of  two  very  distinct 
joints,  each  ending  in  two  forks ;  antenna  placed  under 
the  eyes,  of  three  joints,  the  last  joint  largest,  ovoid. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  G.  oculatua,  Latreille,  the 
Naucoris  oculata  of  Fabricius ;  found  in  Carolina. 

GALICIA,  a  Province  of  Spain,  situated  in  the  ^^"" 
North-West  angle  of  that  Kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  ■~*^ 
North  and  West  by  the  Ocean,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay; 
on  the  East  by  Aalurias,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Leon ; 
and  on  the  South  by  Portugal,  firom  which  it  is  se 
parated  by  the  Minho.  It  has  about  50  leagues  in 
length  from  North  to  South,  with  about  40  in  breadth  ; 
and  lies  between  latitude  41°  50^  and  43^  Aff  North» 
and  between  longitude  6°  lO'  and  9°  10'  West.  It 
appears  to  have  had  formerly  a  much  greater  extent, 
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OAUCIA«  and  to  hare  even  reached  the  limits  of  Old  Castile, 
^^v^^  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country,  called  CaUaici^ 
were  a  nation  of  Celts,  comprehending  the  AmphUochi 
of  Justin,  the  Tamarici  and  Lucenni  of  Ptolemy,  and 
the  Lueenteg  of  Pliny;  by  Strabo  and  Pomponius 
Mela  they  are  simply  denominated  Cdta  and  Celtici, 
History.  When  the  Sum  entered  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Yth  century,  they  established  themselves  in  Galicia 
under  their  King  Hermeric,  but  were  in  turn  obliged  to 
give  way  to  the  Visigoths,  who  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  that  part  of  the  Peninsula  about  the  year  585. 
The  Kingdom  of  the  AHsigoths  was  destroyed  by  the 
Moors,  in  713,  and  Galicia  in  consequence  fell  into 
their  hands ;  but  that  Country,  which,  in  its  rugged 
mountains  and  numerous  defiles,  afforded  a  refuge  to 
the  original  CeltiberiaH  and  Gothic  population,  appears 
never  to  have  been  thoroughly  subdued  by  the  Saracens. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Xlth  century  it  was  united 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Castile,  and  was  held  as  an  ap- 
panage by  the  heir  to  that  throne,  with  the  title  of 
Count.  The  Nobility  of  Galicia,  however,  continued 
to  maintain  a  lawless  independence  within  their  own 
districts,  and  to  exercise  an  oppressive  dominion  over 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  until  the  time  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  who  checked,  by  the  vigour  of  his  Govern- 
ment, the  abuses  of  Feudal  power,  and  exacted  from  the 
Galicians  of  every  rank  a  respectful  submission  to  the 
IXef^l  authority. 

Snrface.  Galicia  is  throughout  a  mountainous  and  uneven 

country,  with  but  few  plains,  and  those  of  veiy  limited 
extent.  A  chain  of  mountains  crosses  the  Province 
from  East  to  West,  branching  from  the  Pyrenneea 
towards  Cape  Ilnisterre.  On  entering  Galicia  from 
the  elevated  plain  of  the  Castiles,  we  first  meet  with 
deep  and  verdant  vales,  bounded  by  hills  of  no  great 
elevation ;  but,  as  we  advance  towards  the  North,  the 
mountains  rite  gradually  with  a  bolder  outline^  primi- 
tive formations  begin  to  appear,  and  near  Corunna 
lofly  granitic  ridges  stretch  as  far  as  Cape  Ortegal. 
These  granites,  which  are  thought  by  Geologists  to  be 
a  continuation  of  those  of  Cornwall,  contain  in  abun* 
dance  the  common  tm  ore,  the  working  of  which  is  a 
laborious  and  not  very  profitable  employment  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Galicia.  This  Province  appears  to  have 
been  visited  at  a  very  early  Age  by  the  Phflenicians,  who 
drew  tin  from  it,  as  well  as  from  the  CastUerides.  Gold 
and  silver,  also,  were  reckoned  among  its  mineral  pro- 
ducts in  former  times;  hut. at  present,  tin,  lead,  and 
copper,  which  are  chiefly  found  on  the  Northern  poast, 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Minho,  are  the  only  riches 
of  which  the  mines  of  Galicia  can  boast. 

Cluntte.  The  atmosphere  of  Galicia  is  genei^dly  humid,  and 

Uie  temperature  moderate ;  the  cold  and  moisture  con- 
tinually increasing,  as  we  advance  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Mioho,  on  its  Southern,  to  that  of  the  Miranda,  on 
its  North-Eastem  boundary.  More  rain&lls  in  this 
than  in  any  other  Province  of  Spain ;  and  vegeUtion 

Frodactioas.  ^  proportionally  vigorous  and  luxuriant.  The  deep 
valleys  of  Galicia  resemble  the  most  picturesque  spots 
of  Swisserland,  or  the  Tyrol ;  the  daiiu  loaded  with 
flowers,  and  arborescent  heaths  clothe,  every  rock ;  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  foresU  of  chestnut,  oak,  and 
other  valuable  timber ;  while  towards  the  sea  coast  are 
found  the  orange,  the  lemon,  and  pomegranate,  ex- 
tensive vineyards,  and  plantations  of  the  mulberry. 
Hie  soil  of  Galicia  is  not  remarkably  fertile,  but  it  is 
cultivated  with  much  industry  and  cate,  if  not  with 


tfioenk. 


skill;  and  yields  abundantly  maizcr  millet,  wheat,  GAUGIA. 
flax,  &c.  together  with  excellent  culmary  vegetables :  ' 
fat  cattle  form  an  article  of  exportation  to  the  adjoining 
Provinces,  and  the  mountain  ridges  afibrd  wholesome 
and  extensive  pasturage  for  sheep;  the  mountain 
forests  abound  in  roebucks,  hinds,  boars,  and  every 
species  of  game. 

This  Province  is  watered  by  innumerable  mountain  ^^r«n- 
torrents,  of  which  no  fewer  than  70  are  entitled  Rivers; 
the  principal  of  these  are  the  Eo,  or  Miranda,  the  Sil, 
the  Ulla,  the  Tembra,  the  Mandeo,  and  the  MinhOr 
The  Miranda  separates  Galicia  from  Asturias,  and, 
after  a  course  of  about  24  leagues,  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  a  little  below  Ribadeo.  The  Mandeo' rises  in 
the  centre  of  the  Province,  and,  passing  by  Betanzos, 
fidls  into  the  sea  opposite  to  the  port  of  Corunna. 
The  Minho,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Minium 
found  along  its  banks,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Mondonedo, 
and,  after  a  course  of  50  leagues  in  a  South- West 
direction,  meets  the  ocean  near  the  port  of  Guardia ; 
it  is  navigable  by  large  vessels,  12  leagues  from  its 
mouth,  but,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  can 
only  be. ascended  with  a  flood  tide. 

The  coast  of  Galicia  is  everywhere  bold,  and  may  be  ^^^^  ^^ 
safely  approached  by  mariners ;  it  is  also  much  more  '^^'1'^"''* 
broken  than  the  coasts  of  Asturias  and  Biscay,  as  it  is 
more  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  strong  Atlantic 
currents,  which  run  in  these  latitudes  at  the  rate  of  half 
a  mile  an  hour;  and  accordingly  its  lofly  promontories 
and  deep  inlets  afibrd  many  secure  havens.  Ribadeo, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Miranda,  has  a  safe  and  capa- 
cious harbour  with  three  fathoms  water.  The  Bay  of 
Vivero  is  one  mile  wide  and  three  deep,  afibrd ing  good 
anchorage  throughout,  in  from  six  to  eight  fathoms. 
Still  farther  to  Uie  Westward,  the  Bay  of  Stanques  la 
Verre,  or  inlet  of  Barquero,  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the 
Punta  de  la  Estaca,  is  an  excellent  harbour,  three  miles 
wide,  and  six  in  depth,  with  anchorage  in  six  &thoms. 
The  harbour  of  Ferrol  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  Europe ;  P«no 
it  is  ten  miles  in  length,  and  from  half  to  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  wim  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  the 
largest  vessels  to  approach  the  town,  which  is  five  miles 
from  the  entrance,  and  for  frigates  two  miles  farther. 
The  narrow  and  tortuous  passage  by  which  this  harbour 
is  entered,  appears  to  have  been  opened,  either  by  an 
irruption  of  the  ocean,  or  by  the  reiterated  shocks  of  a 
violent  earthquake.  The  shores  on  both  sides  are  lofly, 
and  lined  with  forts ;  and  the  entrance  to  the  haven, 
which  is  formed  by  piers,  may  be  closed  by  a  boom. 
Here  are  docks,  arsenals,  and  magazines,  necessary  for 
the  equipment  of  a  large  fieet,  together  with  marine 
schools,  and  barracks  for  6000  artificers.  The  town  of 
Ferrol  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants,  but  it  is  with* 
out  any  trade,  except  that  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  the  fleet,  as  foreign  goods  are  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  port.  A  long  and  narrow  peninsula  sepa^ 
rates  the  bays  of  Betanzos  and  of  Ayres  from  the  har- 
bour of  Ferrol,  opposite  to  which  is  the  port  of  Corunna; 
ihe  great  bay  which  forms  the  common  entrance  to  all 
these  inlets  is  the  Magntu  Portua  of  the  Ancients. 
Corunna  has  already  been. described. 

About  one  mile  to  the  North  of  Corunna  is  situated 
the  famous  light-house  called  the  Tower  of  Hercules. 
This  edifice,  called  also  the  Iron  Tower,  was  repaired 
in  1788 ;  it  is  ninety-two  feet  high,  with  walls  four  fbei 
and  a  half  thick:  and  the  manner  of  its  constraction 
clearly  proves  that  it  was  built  by  the  Romans ;  an 
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OAUCIA*  inscription   also,  discovered  near  its  foundation,  in- 

CAiTxvR  *^'™®  **'  *^*^  ■*  ^"^  ^'"^^  ^y  C^"*  Sevius  Lupus, 
_    _   *  architect  to  the  town  of  Aqua  Flavia,  or  Chaves,  and 
^^-^V^*^  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Mars.     On  the  Western  coast 
of  Galicia  the  principal  harbour  is  the  deep  and  capa- 
cious bay  of  Vigo,  in  which  the  largest  vessels  may  ride 
securely  one  league  above  the  town.     The  rivers  and 
indented  shores  of  this  Province  abound  in  fish,  particu- 
larly in  trout,  salmon,  tunny,  anchovies,  lampreys,  and 
the  be2ugo§,  or  hog-fish,  a  singular  species  which  has 
no  bones,  and  resembles  the  lamprey  in  the  richness  of 
its  flavour. 
Compostelk      Oalicia  contains  six  Cities,  70  Towns,  and  upwards 
of  3000  Villages  ;  the  Capital  of  the  Province  is  San 
Jago  de  CoMPOSTELLA,  already  noticed  in  its  alphabe- 
tical order.     I/ugo^  Mondonedo,  Orente^  and  Tuy,  are 
each  the  residence  of  a  Bishop,  and  places  of  some  im- 
portance. 
Population.      The  population  of  tbis  Province  is  denser  than  thai 
of  any  other  part  of  Spain,  and  is  supposed  to  amount 
to  nearly  one  million  and  a  half.     The  people  retain 
the  simple  and  active  habits  of  mountaineei^  but  are 
more  disposed  to  fishing  and  agriculture  than  to  Com- 
merce and  the  Arts.    T^eir  manufactures  consist  of  sail 
cloth,  woollen  stufls,   hosiery,  soap,  leather,  and  silk 
goods,  of  these  the  last  alone  produces  considerable 
revenue,  silk  stockings  forming  a  principal  article  of 
export  to  the  West  Indies.    The  Galicians,  or  Galegos 
as  the' Spaniards  call  them,  are  a  grave  and  sober 
people,  reserved  in  manners,  honest  and  courageous ; 
they  pique  themselves  on  the  purity  of  their  descent, 
never  having  intermarried  with  their  Moorish  invaders, 
or  with  converted  Jews.     Although  attached  to  their 
native  soil,  yet,  like  the  mountaineers  of  the  Southern 
Alps,  they  are  not  averse  to  emigration,  and  many 
thousands  leave  the  Province,  annually,  for  the  Spanish 
colonies ;  they  are  also  dispersed  through  every  part  of 
Spain,  where,  like  the  Auvergnais  in  France,  they  are 
contented  to  fill  the  humblest  menial  offices,  and  are 
generally  preferred  for  their  honesty  and  submissive- 
ness  ;  in  the  seasons  of  vintage  and  harvest  they  are 
spread  over  the  adjoining  countries,  the  produce  of 
which  would  be  in  a  great  measure  lost,  bnt  for  their 
careful  habits  and  patient  industry.     The  Christians, 
who  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Oalicia  firom  the 
word  of  the  Moors,  carried  with  them  some  of  that 
cultivation  which  distinguished  their  conquerors ;  and 
being  animated  with  the  spirit  of  Liberty,   produced 
the  earliest  specimens  which  are  known  of  Poetry  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.     But  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
made  Galicia  the  nursery  of  modem  Literature,  have 
long  since  ceased  to  operate ;  tyranny  and  superstition 
have  extinguished  all  save  the  physical  energies  of  a 
hardy  race,  and  the  Galicians  of  the  present  day,  though 
not  so  inert,  are  quite  as  ignorant  as  the  rest  of  their 
fellow  subjects. 

Molina,  Descripcion  dd  Key  no  di  Galizia  ;  Colmenar, 
Delicti  de  tEspagne  ;  Bramsen,  Remarks  on  the  North 
of  Spain  ;  Humboldt^s  Personal  Narrative. 

GALILEE,  in  Crothic  Architecture^  a  name  given  to 
the  Western  Portico  sometimes  annexed  to  Cathedral 
churches.  Of  these  there  is  a  very  magnificent  speci- 
men at  Durham,  and  another  of  much  beauty,  though 
not  of  equally  large  dimensions,  at  Ely. 

'*  Many  improbable  conjectures, '*  says  a  recent  com- 
piler, "  have  been  formed  concerning  the  derivation  of 
this  name.    The  real  occasion  of  it  seems  to  be  this. 


When  any  female  applied,  ai  the  Abbey  gale,  (or  leave  OAIMr 
to  see  her  relative,  who  was  a  Monk  there,  she  was  J^ 
directed  to  the  Western  porch  of  the  Church;  and  told  OAULK 
in  the  terms  which  so  frequently  occur  in  the  service  of  ''^'v**^ 
the  Pascal  time,  alluding  to  Mat.  xxviii.  10.  and  Mark, 
xvii.  7.  '*  that  she  ^ould  see  him  in  Galilee."  Even 
if  this  account,  for  which  no  authority  is  cited,  be  cor- 
rect, it  does  not  assign  any  reason  for  giving  the  name; 
it  oply  states  that  such  was  the  name  given^  which  we 
knew  before.  But  farther  we  are  told,  ''  this  explana- 
tion is  confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Oervasius,  the  Monk 
of  Canterbury,  De  Combust,  d  Repar.  Dorob,  Ece. 
Twysden,  X  Scripts*  The  only  passage  in  this  History 
of  Oervasius,  wherein  GaUlma  occurs,  is  that  which  we 
have  transcribed  below.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Canterbury  by  fire,  a.  d.  1174,  when  the 
new  Choir  had  been  rebuilt,  the  remains  of  Saints  Dun- 
Btan  and  Elphege,  and  of  Queen  Ediva,  were  translated 
into  it  with  great  pomp.  The  Archbishop  himself  was 
the  chief  actor  in  this  pageant,  and  we  thus  read  of 
him  in  one  part  of  it,  Veniem  auUm  ad  hostium  Ec- 
dericB  qui  praest  Martyrio  SancU  Thomm,  suacepU  a 
Monacho  quodam  pixidem  cum  Eucharislid  qu^  desuper 
fnqpu  altare  pendere  Molebal ;  quamArehiepiscopusreM" 
renter  eusoipienM,  usque  ad  magnum  aUare  novi  Chori 
deportavit  Sic  Dominus  ftoster  Jheaus  Chrietus  prm^ 
cessU  nos  in  Galileam,  id  est^  in  nov€B  Eccksi€B  trantmi" 
gralionem^  Ed.  1652,  f.  1300.  We  need  not  add,  that 
these  words  do  not  affiird  the  least  illustralioa  of  the 
point  in  question. 

Mr.  Miller  in  his  admirable  little  handbook,  A  Des- 
cription  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely.  which  is  worth 
having  were  it  only  for  the  beauty  of  its  plates,  and 
which,  besides  these,  contains  much  useful  information 
on  Gothic  architecture,  offers  a  far  happier  conjecture* 
He  is  describing  the  Western  porch  at  Ely.  **  Below 
the  arches,  on  &e  sides,  are  stone  benches.  Here  the 
Penitents  used  to  sit  while  they  waited  their  readmis- 
sion  into  the  church.  This  may  account  for  the  name 
by  which  this  vestibule  was  anciently  called,  the  Galilee. 
As  Galilee,  bordering  on  the  Gentiles,  was  the  most 
remote  part  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  holy  City  Jem* 
salem,  so  was  this  part  of  the  building  (most  distant 
from  the  Sanctuary,)  occupied  by  these  unhappy  persons, 
who,  during  their  exclusion  from  the  mysteries,  were 
reputed  scarcely,  if  at  all,  better  than  Heathens,*'  (43.) 
Ducange  ad  v.  says,  that  in  the  Greek  Church  Feria 
tertia  Paschatis  is  termed  GaUlea.  Spelman  ad  v. 
states,  that  the  period  between  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Ascension  is  so  called,  (we  suppose  he  means  in  the 
Latin  Church,)  because  during  that  period  our  Saviour 
abode  in  Galilee. 

GALINSOGA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  ^^n- 
genesia,  order  Svperftua.  Generic  chancter:  calyx 
imbricated;  receptacle  conical,  chaffy;  down  many- 
leaved,  chafly,  serrated ;  seeds  obconicaL 

Two  species,  natives  of  South  America ;  G.  pard^ 
flora  is  much  valued  for  its  antiscorbutic  properties. 

GALIPEA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Diandria, 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  RutaeeiB,  Generie 
character:  calyx,  four  or  five-angled,  four  or  fiv^ 
toothed ;  corolla  salver-shaped,  deeply  four orfivedcft  ; 
stamens  four,  two  of  which  are  sterile. 

One  species.  6.  trifoUata,  native  of  the  banks  of 
Rivers  in  Guiana.     Aublet. 

GALIUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Tdran* 
dria,    order    Monogynia^    natural    order    Rubiaeem, 
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GALITTM.  Generic  character:  i»lyx  four-toothed;  corolla  of  one 
—       petal,  four-cleft,  flat ;  seeds  two. 
GALL.         There  are  more  than  seventy  species  known,  mostly 

^'  v^'"  natives  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  O.  cruciatum, 
fHduMire^  Witheringih  ioxaiUe,  vliginomrn^  erection^ 
income,  pusHlum^  verum,  moUvgo^  Artgiicum^  horeak 
and  aparine,  are  natives  of  England;  this  genns  is 
allied  to  Rubia^  the  Madder  plant,  and  some  of  the 
species  possess  the  same  properties.  Pennant  says,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Jura  use  the  roots  of 
G.  verum,  for  dyeing  a  very  fine  red. 


GALL,  V. 
Gall,  n. 
Oa'llsss, 
Oa'lling, 


T  A.  S.  gealla  ;  D.  and  Ger.  gaUe  ; 
Sw.  galUij  which  Junius  thinks 
are  not  far  removed  from  the  Gr. 
Xo\7it  Iniu.    Becan  (he  adds)  con- 


Gall-bladdcr,  Tsiders  galie  so  called  as  if  geale  or 

Gall-ins  ectb,      geelcy  on  account  of  its  jfeUow  colour. 

Gall-wet,  The  A.  S.  ge-tdarif  accenderej  to 

Ga'lled-back.  J  kindle,  is  given  by  Tooke  as  the 
origin  of  the  English  yellow:  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  A.  S.  geaUa,  the  gaU,  may  have  sprung  from 
this  same  verb;  being,  as  Gower  expresses  it,  the 
proper  seat  '<  of  the  drie  coler  with  his  Ae«rfe."  See 
also  the  Quotation  from  Pliny. 

Alid  the  English  verb  to  gaU,  Fr.  gaUer. 

To  heat,  to  irritate,  to  exasperate,  to  chafe,  to  fret,  to 
Tex,  to  corrode,  eat  or  wear  into,  to  harass. 

Gallt  the  noun,  (from  its  taste,)  met.  bitterness,  aa- 
griness,  rancour,  malignity,  ill  will. 

And  who  that  is  ielous,  &  aye  in  a  drede 
b  foil  of  nielaocolie  and  gaUie  ire. 
His  wiue's  nose  if  the  misse  trede 
He  woU  cuttc  off,  yea  and  conspire 
His  death  who  that  woU  her  desire^ 
Which  she  perceluing  brastetb  his  gall 
And  anon  his  great  woodnesse  doth  fall. 

Chaucer.     The  jRemedie  of  LoiUf  foL  324* 

The  drie  coler  with  his  heate. 

By  weie  of  kynde,  his  propre  sate 

Hath  in  the  ga/le,  where  he  dwellith. 

Gower.     Con/.  Am,  book  Tii.  fol.  144. 

And  the  Oabriell  riding  asteme  the  Michael,  had  her  cable  gautd 
asunder  in  the  hawse  with  a  piece  of  driuing  yce. 

Hakluyi,     F&tfoge,  ^,  vol.  iii.  fol.  66.   M,  Probither, 

Snch  proofes  bifore  the  just,  to  canse  the  harts  to  waver 
Be  sett,  lyke  cupps  anyngled  with  gmlly  of  bitter  last  and  saver. 

Sftrr^    PmUm  73, 
—  The  Scot,  on  Us  virfamiaht  kingdomCy 
Came  pouring  like  the  tyde  into  a  breach. 
With  ample  and  brimlulnesse  of  bis  force, 
Gaiiing  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  assayes. 

SAaktpeare.    Henry  F,  foi  70. 
The  neclcs  of  mortal  men  having  been  never  before  yaOed  with  the 
yoke  of  foreign  dominion,  nor  having  had  experience  of  that  most 
Juiserable  and  detested  condition  of  living  in  slavery. 

Ralegh,    History  of  th§  fVorid,  book  il  eh.  i.  sec  12. 
Letsly  then  conraiaoded  three  hundred  horse  to  advance  into  the 
riuer,  whom  the  mnsqneteers  from  behind  the  works  so  ffaUed,  as 
they  were  enforced  to  retire. 

Baker.     Charlet  L  Anno  1640. 
But  of  all  those  things  which  are  generally  to  be  found  in  every 
living  creature,  the  gali  is  that  which  is  of  greatest  efficacie  in  opera- 
iioD:  for  power  it  hath  naturally  to  heat,  bite,  draw,  discusse,  and 
«»l^e-  HoUand,    P/imV,  voL  il  fol.  321. 

The  outs  called  gtdif  doe  ever  breake  o«t  aU  at  onoe  ia  a  nigbt, 
ud  namely  about  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  sunne  is  out  of 
the  signe  Gemini  Jd,    Jb,  vol.  i.  fol.  4G0. 

And  where  the  goodly  herds  of  high-palmM  harts  did  gaze  ^ 
Upon  the  passer  by,  thereby  now  doth  only  graze 
The  guifd-back  carrion  jade,  and  hurtful  swine  do  spoU 
Oace  to  the  nlvan  powers  our  ooosecrated  soil 

Drt^yUm,    JPo/yolhian,  song  7« 


Or  do  the  relic  ashes  of  his  grave 
Revive  and  rise  from  their  forsaken  cave  ? 
That  so  with  gail-wet  words  and  speeches  rode^ 
Controul  the  manners  of  the  multitude. 

Hall,    Saiirei,  book  ii. 
A  nan  that  is  in  slavery  may  submit  to  the  will  of  his  master,  ba» 
caese  he  cannot  help  it;  and  that  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  fret  at  hii 
chains  and  fetters,  which  will  but  gatt  him  the  more. 

SiiUingJIeeL    Sermon  3.  vol.  iif. 
Forbad  at  any  time  or  anyplace, 
To  name  the  person,  or  describe  the  &ee. 
The  Stage  its  ancient  fury  thus  let  lall, 
And  Comedy  diverted  wiUiout  ga/l. 

Dry  den.    The  Art  of  Poetry. 

As  I  never  found  that  people  discontented  with  their  own  churcl^' 
government  (the  gaUmgneu  of  whose  yoke  is  the  grand  scare-crow 
that  frights  us  here)  so  could  I  never  observe  in  it  any  such  transcen- 
dent excellency,  as  could  oblige  me  to  bolt  heaven  against,  or  open 
Newgate  for^  all  those^  that  believe  they  may  be  saved  under  another. 
Boyk.     Wwriuy  vol  I  p.  39.    Life. 

We  must  eamcftly  pray  to  him  to  work  it  Sn  m,  te  tend  his  Holy 
Spirit,  which  once  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  dove^  a  meek  ana 
gatteee  creature,  to  frame  our  hearts  to  the  same  temper,  and  enable 
us  rightly  to  perform  this  duty. 

Whole  Duty  of  Man,    Sunday  17,  sec.  19. 
He  had  at  divers  times  found  worms  in  the  yatt-hladder  in  penoas 
he  bad  opened  at  Duseldorp. 

Derham,    Phyrieo^Theoiogy,  book  viis.  ch.  vi.  note  13. 
Fig.  72.  exhibits  well  enough  some  others  of  the  gaii-mtette, 

U    i».  note  24. 

My  opinion  still  is,  that  a  Inge  demand  at  once,  with  a  prospect  of 
being  thereby  rdieved  from  certain  gaiting  taxes,  would  be  more 
willingly  submitted  to  than  the  present  mode  of  fluctuating  and  iari- 
tating  taxation. 

Anecdoteeofthe  LifeofBithop  JTaiaon,  vol  U.  p.  183. 

Tis  ever  thus 

With  noble  minds,  if  chance  they  slide  to  folly : 
Remorse  stings  deeper,  and  relentlesa  coascienca 
Pours  more  fSgail  into  the  bitter  cup 
Of  their  severe  repentance. 

Mason,    Rlfrida, 

Galls,  GaUee,  the  nature  of  which  are  expounded  by 
Pliny,  (xvi.  9.)  and  their  virtues,  (zxiv.  5.)  are  morbid 
excrescences,  produced  on  several  plants,  chiefly  on 
oaks,  by  the  perforation  of  insects,  for  the  most  part  of 
the  genus  tynips^  for  the  deposition  of  their  eggs. 
This  nest  increases  in  size,  together  with  the  larva  en- 
closed in  it ;  which,  on  arriving  at  its  perfect  state,  eats 
its  way  out,  and  the  Gall  dries  and  hardens.  On  the 
two  British  species  of  oak  two  separate  Galls  are  found, 
one  vulgariy  loiown  as  the  oak  apple^  a  light,  spongy 
body,  growing  from  the  stalk  of  the  leaf  or  flower,  or 
from  the  yoimg  twigs ;  the  other  a  red,  juicy,  berry-like 
excrescence  on  the  leaves  of  willows,  poplars,  dog*roaea, 
&c.  Some  of  the  shrubby  hawkweeds  also  produce  Galls 
in  England.  In  the  South  of  Europe  they  are  fotmd 
besides  on  these,  on  the  mastic  tree.  But  those  most 
valued  in  commerce  are  imported  from  Aleppo,  where 
they  are  gathered  from  a  species  of  pak,  the  Natural 
History  of  which  is  recounted  in  Oliviei^s  Travels,  The 
Aleppo  Galls  are  round,  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg, 
with  numerous  small  tubercles  on  their  surfaces,  solid, 
hard,  heavy,  compact,  and  resinous ;  in  colour  whitish, 
pale  brown,  bluish,  or  blackish.  The  European  Galls 
are  perfectly  smooth,  light,  easily  broken,  and  often 
hollow ;  in  colour  pale  white  or  brownish.  Their  pro- 
perties, though  the  same  in  kind,  are  in  all  respects  less 
in  degree  than  those  of  the  Eastern  Galls.  In  Medicine, 
Galls  are  very  powerful  astringents ;  and  they  are  largely 
used  in  dyedng,  and  in  the  composition  of  ink. 

Each  species  of  insect  which  forms  Galls,  not  only 
selects  n  particular  plant  for  its.  operations,  but  even  a 
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GALLS,  particular  part  of  that  plant,  as  the  peduncle,  the  upper 
^       or  lower  side  of  the  leaf.    Thus,  there  are  not  le^  than 

GALL,  ST.  i^gjj^y    distinct  species  which    prey  upon  the   oak. 

^■"^v**^  Toumefort  describes  esculent  Galls  the  produce  of  the 
Salvia  Pomifera^  which  he  frequently  saw  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  markets.  For  farther  particulars  see  the 
works  of  Reaumur,  Bosc,  Kirby,  and  Spence,  &c. 

BoundiiieB       GALL,  St.,  or  St.  Gallen,  a  Canton  of  Swisserland, 

And  extent,  formed  principally  from  the  estates  of  the  ancient  Bene- 
dictine Abbey  of  the  same  name,  is  bounded  by  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  and  by  the  Cantons  of  the  Grisons, 

The  Abbey.  Glarus,  Schwcitz  and  Zurich.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Gall 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  considerable  that  ever 
existed,  and  whatever  can  be  said  in  favour  of  these 
Monastic  institutions,  can  be  justly  applied  to  it.  St. 
Gallus  was,  according  to  tradition,  an  Irish  Monk,  and 
one  of  the  first  Apostles  of  Christianity  in  Upper  Ger- 
many, where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  the  Vllth 
century ;  after  his  death  the  cells  of  his  imitators  multi- 
plied round  the  place  of  his  hermitage,  and,  about  the 
year  720,  Count  Waldram  obtained  permission  from 
Pepin  to  erect  on  the  spot  a  regular  Monastery  of  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict.  In  these  times  of  turbulence 
and  anarchy,  the  privileged  retreat  of  the  Monks  of  St. 
Oallen  served  as  an  asylum  for  those  whom  tyranny  or 
invasion  had  driven  from  their  homes,  and  cultivation 
was  seen  to  extend  in  the  peaceful  neighbourhood  of  the 
Monastery.  Legacies  and  pious  donations  gradually 
increased  the  wealth  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Gall,  and  it 
was  already  in  possession  of  considerable  estates,  when 
in  1204  the  Abbot  obtained  the  title  of  Prince  of  the 
Empire,  and  shortly  after  the  Episcopal  dignity.  These 
acquisitions,  however,  served  only  to  develope  the  germ 
of  ambition,  and  the  dependents  of  the  Abb.ey  were  fre- 
quently driven  to  revolt  by  the  insolence  and  avidity  of 
their  masters.  Towards  the  commencement  of  the  XVth 
century  the  people  of  Appenzel,  afler  a  violent  struggle 
of  some  continuance,  succeeded  in  making  themselves 
independent,  and  the  town  of  St.  Grail  was  at  the  same 
time  engaged  in  continual  disputes  with  the  Abbey.  In 
•order  to  compensate,  in  some  measure,  ibr  the  loss  of 
Appenzel,  the  Prince  Abbot  purchased  in  1486  the 
County  of  Toggenburg,  the  rich  and  extensive  valley  of 
the  Upper  Thurgan.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  from  the  per- 
petual struggle  in  which  the  town  of  St.  Gall  was  en- 
gaged with  its  ecclesiastical  neighbours,  that  the  Re- 
formers would  find  the  citizens  favourably  disposed ' 
towards  the  new  doctrines,  and,  accordingly,  they  were 
among  the  first  to  embrace  the  Reformation. 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Gall,  as  well  as  the  Town,  had  at 
an  early  period  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Swiss 
Cantons,  but  when  the  French  entered  Swisserland  in 
1798,  they  abolished  the  spiritual  sovereignty  of  the 
Prince  Abbot,  and  from.his  estates,  united  to  those  of  the 
Town,  they  formed  a  new  Canton,  as  a  member  of  the 
Helvetic  confederacy.  The  whole  extent  of  the  Canton 
is  1 120  square  miles,  and  the  population  about  135,000. 
The  Country  is  for   the  most  part  mountainous,  and 

VouDtuDs.  abounds  more  in  pasturage  than  in  tillage.  The  prin- 
cipal mountains  are  the  Kammer,  and  the  Sentis ;  these 
are  situated  in  the  Toggenburg,  and  rise  to  the  hi^ight 

Riven.  of  7000  or  8000  feet.  The  rivers  are  the  Saar,  Sitter, 
Tamin,  andThur.  Towards  the  Lake  of  Constance,  in 
the  Northern  portion  of  the  Canton,  there  are  numerous 
fertile  valleys  and  hills  of  moderate  height,  the  former 

Fioductions  producing  maize,  corn,  and  flax ;  the  latter  covered 
with  vines  and  fruit  trees.     Iron  is  the  chief  mineral 


Formation 
of  the  Can- 
ton by  the 
French. 


product  of  this  Country ;  the  breed  of  cattle  here  is  OALI^  8t 
much  esteemed,  but  the  chief  riches  are  derived  fitmi       -- 
the  industry  of  the  inhabiUnts,  who  are  all  engaged  ^^^^ 
in  the  manufacture  of  fine   linens  and  embroidery.  ^*V^^ 
About   three-fifUis    of   the    population    are    Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  remainder  Calvinists ;  the  Govern-  <9oven« 
ment  is  aristo-democratic,  the  members  of  the  executive  """^ 
Council,  (nine  in  number)  being  elected  from  the  class 
of  Nobles ;  the  great  Council  consists  of  66  Roman 
Catholics  and  66  Protestants. 

St.  Gall,  the  Capital  of  the  Canton,  owes  its  foun-  Town  of 
dation  to  the  establishment  of  the  Benedictine  Mo-  8:«  Gall 
nastery.  Afler  the  invasion  of  the  Huns  in  the  Xth 
century,  the  inhabitants  built  a  strong  wall  round  the 
Town  to  secure  themselves  fi-om  fresh  attacks,  so 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  enclosed 
Town  in  Swisserland  or  Upper  Germany.  It  is  bnilt  in 
a  narrow  valley  on  the  Steinach ;  the  mountains  rise  in 
an  amphitheatre  behind  it,  while,  on  the  other  side, 
hills  clothed  with  a  variegated  culture  gradually  descend 
towards  the  Lake  of  Constance.  The  Town  is  hand- 
some, adorned  with  steeples  and  towers,  and  the  bouses 
being  fancifully  painted  outside,  give  it  a  neat  and 
lively  appearance.  It  contains  an  Academy  or  Gymna- 
sium with  nine  classes.  Cabinets  of  Natural  History 
and  of  coins,  with  a  Public  Library.  The  Church  of  St 
Lawrence,  the  Stadt-house,  the  Arsenal,  and  the  Hos- 
pital, are  its  principal  edifices.  The  old  Benedictine 
Abbey  is  separated  from  the  town  by  a  wall ;  it  is  a 
great  pile  of  building,  composed  of  the  Palace  and  the 
Convent  united  by  galleries  ;  the  regular  inmates  of  the 
Convent  were  generally  from  70  to  80.  The  Library  of 
the  Abbey  was  extremely  rich  in  valuable  MSS.  In 
1413  were  taken  from  it  the  MSS.  of  Petronius,  Silias 
Italicus,  and  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  before  the  French 
Revolution  it  still  contained  above  1000  of  these  pre- 
cious relics,  for  the  most  part  written  on  parchment. 

St.  Gall,  with  a  population  of9000  persons,  is  one  of  Ib^^* 
the  richest  and  most  active  Towns  in  Swisserland ;  it 
was  early  distinguished  by  its  industry  and .  commerce, 
and  its  environs  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
town,  so  thickly  are  they  strewed  with  bleach  greens, 
gardens,  shrubberies,  and  ornamental  villas.  The  well- 
clad  peasants  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  good  horses,  and 
good  harness,  are  calculated  to  inspire  the  stranger  who 
approaches  Uie  town  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  its 
opulence.  The  Government  has  aided  the  linen  manu- 
facture by  the  construction  of  aqueducts  and  reservoirs'; 
fine  muslins  and  other  stuffs  are  exported  to  a  large 
amount ;  and  the  spinning  machinery  is  said  to  rival 
that  of  England.  The  spirit  of  trade  has  not,  however, 
expelled  that  of  Literature,  and  this  little  Town  may 
boast  of  a  large  share  of  enlightenment  and  learning 
among  its  citizens.  St.  Gall  is  situate  in  longitude 
90  21^37''  East,  latitude  47°  25'  41*^  North. 

Laborde,  Tableau  de  la  Suisse;  Coxe's  Travds 
in  Swisserland;  Meurer,  Kleiner  Reise  dureh  die 
Schweilz, 

GALLA,  a  numerous  People  who  occupy  the  coun- 
try to  the  West,  South,  and  East  of  Abyssinia,  and  who 
have,  by  degprees,  overrun  the  greatest  part  of  that  ill- 
fated  Kingdom.  Their  history  and  origin  are  very  ob- 
scure ;  but,  according  to  the  most  probable  accounts, 
they  migrated  from  the  Eastern  coast,  and,  invited  by 
slaves  who  had  fled  from  their  roasters^  invaded  Bali 
on  the  South-Eastem  confines  of  Habbtth  (Abyssinia) 
in  A.  D.  1537.     The  Abyssiuians  were  at  that  time  too 
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OALLA.  much  occupied  by  Uie  war  with  Gr&nye,  King  of  Adel, 
N^y^^  to  repress  the  incursion  of  these  Barbarians;  who, 
when  once  estaUished,  multiplied  too  fast  to  be  again 
driven  out,  and  soon  carried  desolation  over  the  whole 
Country.  Their  features  and  complexions  distinguish 
them  from  the  genuine  Negroes ;  their  habits  and  insti- 
tutions rank  them  among  the  most  barbarous  nations 
of  that  benighted  continent.  Small  in  stature,  of  a 
dark  olive  hue.  with  long  hair,  they  bear  a  resemblance 
in  their  make  and  colour  to  the  Cafre*  race ;  but  their 
character  and  customs  approach  nearer  to  those  of  the 
Jigas,  while  their  name  bears  a  resemblance,  probably 
accidental,  to  that  of  a  Negro  race  formerly  inhabiting 
a  part  of  the  Gold  Coast.  The  practice  of  circum- 
cision is  another  point  of  resemblance  between  them 
and  the  Cafres.  They  have  no  Religious  rites,  but 
believe  the  sky  {wdk)  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Creator, 
if  not  the  Creator  himself;  and  worship  the  heavenly 
bodies.  An  unlimited  polygamy  is  allowed.  Their 
youths  are  not  allowed  to  cut  their  hair,  till  they 
have  killed  an  enemy  in  battle.  Every  warrior  is  ex- 
pected, after  an  engagement,  to  give  an  ocular  demon- 
stration of  the  size  and  persons  of  the  men  whom  he  has 
killed,  by  a  barbarous  exhibition ;  the  antiquity  of  which 
is  attested  by  a  bas-relief  at  Thebes,  {Description  de 
fEgypie  Aiit.  ii.  pi.*  12,)  while  its  actual  present  exis- 
tence was  witnessed  by  Mr.  Salt,  at  the  Ras's  Court  in 
Tigre.  (Travels  in  Abyssinia.)  The  spoil  taken  in  war 
is  equally  divided  among  the  victors^  so  that  each  has 
an  equal  interest  in  the  result  of  the  contest.  Hence 
they  are  most  obstinate  combatants ;  and,  though  the 
Abyssinians  are  by  no  means  a  dastardly  people,  they 
have  rarely  been  a  match  for  the  Gdllds.  The  latter 
are  still  in  the  pastoral  state,  and  are  shepherds  in  the 
lowest  degree  of  civilisation ;  raw  meats  and  milk  form 
almost  their  whole  diet ;  and,  excepting  vessels  for  the 
latter,  they  have  scarcely  any  thing  like  utensils.  To 
men  so  free  from  the  wants  and  business  of  civilized 
life,  war  is  a  necessary  occupation,  and  is  almost  an 
amusement.  They  are  therefore  most  dangerous  neigh- 
bours, having  nothing  to  impede  their  flight,  and 
being  sure  to  rally  and  renew  the  attack  unless  watched 
with  unremitting  vigilance.  This  spirit  of  perseve- 
rance and  resolution  seems  to  indicate  a  capability  of 
improvement.  In  understanding  and  docility  the 
Gdllds  are  not  inferior  to  any  of  their  neighbours; 
respect  for  their  parents,  observance  of  the  obligation 
of  marriage,  and  a  regard  for  each  othei^s  rights, 
plainly  show  that  they  would  improve  under  instruction, 
and  render  it  probable  that  the  report  of  the  Mission- 
aries, as  to  the  numbers  (Telloz,  Hist,  i.  24)  whom  they 
converted  to  the  Christian  Faith,  is  not  greatly  exagge- 
rated. They  are  divided  into  two  distinct  branches, 
the  Western,  or  Bertuma,  and  the  Eastern,  or  BdrtSn 
Gdll&.t  The  Sovereign  of  the  former  is  called  Lubo 
or  Luva^  that  of  the  latter  Muti ;  and  if  Lobo  (i.  p.  26) 
can  be  trusted,  an  audience  in  the  Court  of  these 
Monarchs  is  no  very  enviable  distinction ;  for  the 
gtiards  in  the  ante-room  are  directed  to  belabour  the 
stranger  in  good  earnest,  and  not  to  suffer  him  to  pass, 


*  This  word  must  be  considered  merely  u  a  conventional  terrA 
used  to  denote  the  race  spread,  as  their  languages  show,  over  the 
.whole  Baitem  coast  of  Africa  from  the  confines  of  Abyssinia  to  U19 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

t  So  Lttdolph  (&!«/.  ^th.  i.  16.  46^  says ;  but  modem  writers 
reverse  these  appellations,  on  the  authority  of  Bruce,  iii.  p.  216. 

VOL.  xzir. 


unless  he  is  willing  fairly  to  fight  his  way  through  GALLa. 
them.  The  G&ll&s  who  poured  into  Abyssinia  from  B^i,  q  * ,  Tant 
on  their  first  irruption,  had  already  in  the  course  of  the  ^^^ 
XVIth  century  overrun  the  Provinces  of  Gedm,  Angot, 
Dew&ro,  Wedj,  (Ogge  of  the  Portuguese,)  Feteg&r, 
Iftt,  Gur&g^^  Genz,  K6nch,  D&m6t,  Weleki^  Biz&m6, 
and  a  part  of  Sheis^,  (Shoa  of  Bruce,  and  Xoa  of  the 
Portuguese.)  They  have  since  that  period  gradually 
made  further  encroachments;  and  the  Edjau,  or 
Western  G&llds,  are  those  who  have  been,  during  the 
last  century,  most  formidable  to  Abyssinia.  They  are 
at  present  divided  into  at  least  twenty  Tribes,  each  com- 
manded by  an  independent  Chief.  M.  Balbi  (Inirod, 
a  VAUaSy  i.  5.  p.  224)  considers  the  Gdll&s  as  belonging 
to  the  same  family  as  the  Muzimbos  ;  and  conse- 
quently as  spread  over  the  whole  region  comprehended 
between  Habbesh  (Abyssinia)  and  Mozambique.  It  is 
clear  from  his  Vocabularies  that  their  language  ap- 
proaches nearly  to  that  of  the  Som&li6s,  a  trading 
people  who  occupy  the  Country  between  ZeTl&  and 
Ghiardafui.  It  is  dso  related  to  the  Shiko,  Dankali, 
and  Ad&yil,  spoken  by  the  People  inhabiting  the  coast 
of  Adtdis  (still  called  Addli)  and  the  Troglodytica  of 
the  Ancients.  ^ 

Ludolphi  Hist.  JEthiopica,  Francofurti,  1681,  folio, 
i.  16 ;  Bruce's  Travels^  iii.  216—245;  Relation  Histori- 
que  de  VAbyssinie,  par  Jerome  Lobo,  Traduite  du 
Portugais^  par  Joachim  le  Grand,  Paris,  1728,  4to, 
i.  26,  &c. ;  Salt's  Travels,  p.  378,  Append,  vi.  For  the 
Language,  see  Adelung's  MithridateSy  iii.  247,  456 ; 
Vater's  Proben,  p.  304 ;  Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnographique, 
Tab.  XX.  xxi.  Introd,  p.  204,  218. 

GAXiLANT,  r.  •]       Fr.galant;   It  galanie;   Sp. 

Ga'llant,  n.  galanie.    The  Spanish  have  also 

Ga'llant,  adj,        galauy  and  gala ;  the  latter  of 

Ga'llantlt,        >  which  has  obtained  very  common 

Ga'llantness,        usage  in  England.     G.  Douglas 

Ga'llantrt,  (as  Dr.  Jamieson  has  noted)  ren- 

Ga'la.  J  ders  Juvenes   {Mn,  i.  631,  and 

ix.   163)  galandis;   (possibly  (he  thinks)  the  modem 

Scotch  callaji  or  caUant,)     Skinner  thinks  it  not  wholly 

absurd  to  take  the  etymon  of  this  word  from  the  nation 

of  the  GaidSy  who,  both  now  and  from  all  times  past, 

affected  splendid  dress  {splendidum  vestUum)  beyond 

other  nations.     Oalant  and  galliard  have  the  same 

origin  ;  and  the  latter,  Cssar  Scaliger  and  Vossius 

derive  ab  ardore  et  alccritaie  Gallics  gentiy  pra  aliis 

omnibus  EuroptBy  insitd.    The  Gr.  70X71/0*,  s^renus,  is 

resorted  to  by  other  Etymologists.    The  A.  S.  gyl,  Ger. 

gallf  splendor,  brightness  or  brilliancy,  (perhaps  from 

the  A.  S.  gc-eelany  accendcrey  to  kindle,)  may  supply  the 

true  origin.     Gallant,  adj.  is 

Splendid,  brilliant,  magnificent ;  and  (met.)  magna- 
nimous, or  noble-minded,  high-minded,  of  lofly  spirit, 
high  courage : — daring,  brave,  frank.  Applied  also — ^to 
the  generous  spirit,  which  protects  the  female  sex  ;  the 
courtesy  and  courtship,  which  is  shown  or  offered  to  it ; 
and  further,  to  such  courtship  carried  to  excess. 

Thus  these  four  rode  night  and  day,  lyke  youg  lusty  gatSies. 

Lord  Bemn-9.    Froimart,   Crontfcle,  vol.  ii.  ch.  105, 

No  teeth  of  shining  pevle,  no  ga&ani  rosie  biew, 

No  dimpled  chinne,  no  pit  in  cheeke,  presented  to  my  view. 

Gtucoigne,     The  ComplUint  of  the  Otteme  Knighi* 

The  wayes  echwhere  are  galantiy  paued  with  foure  square  stone, 
except  it  be  where  for  want  of  stone  they  use  to  lay  bricke. 
Hahtutft.     Voyage,  8fc,     Reporte  of  China,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  {cL  69. 
3  L 
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GALLANT.  Then  wbo  woukl  not  gM^ 

*  J     -TM  -*  Live  in  this  brare  town, 

''  Which  flooriihw  gai/miui. 

With  high  renown  1 
•  i?iVMii.    indent  Songi.    SkrewAury  for  me,  p.  303. 

Paos.  Clown^  «if !  he  u  tnuisform'i!. 

And  grown  t  galktni  of  the  tftst  edition ; 
More  rich  thflrn  gaudy  in  his  habit. 

Maamiigtr.    The  Gtj  Mtklam,  act  i.  tc.  &. 

That  brave  French  tfaffrntti,  wheft  the  ilgbt  begSD, 
Whose  lease  of  lackies  ambled  by  his  side. 

Himself  a  lackey  now  most  basely  ran, 

Whilst  a  ragged  soldier  on  his  horse  doth  ride. 

DrayiQH,    The  Barona'  Wart,  book  1. 

These  sprightly  gallaHt$  iov*d  a  lasi^ 

CairU  Siropc  the  bright, 
In  the  whole  woHd  there  scarcely  was 

So  iMicate  a  wight. 

Id,     The  Mmt^  Blytiiim.    Nymphal2. 

What  might  have  been,  if  fRomta-like  and  free]) 
These  jNt/Kanf  sph-iu  had  nobler  ends  pufiu'd. 
And  stratn*d  to  points  of  glorv  and  renown, 
For  good  of  the  republic,  and  their  own  ? 

DanieL    ti'uiory  of  the  CM  War,  book  viii. 

Between  two  hills,  the  highest  Pboebiis  sees, 
OaHantfy  crown'd  with  laige  skie-ktssiog  trees, 
Under  whose  shade  the  humble  vallyes  lay. 

Bnmm.    Briimma'M  PaHorak,  book  i  aoftg  4 

That  which  gives  to  hiraisii  actions  the  relish  of  justice,  is  a  certain 
nobleness  or  galUmineu  of  courage  (rarely  found,)  by  which  a  man 
scorns  to  be  beholding  for  the  contentmeat  of  his  life,  to  fraud  of 
breach  of  promise. 

Hohbea.    Of  Man,  part  L  ch.  xv.  foL  160. 

When  Suffolk,  procurator  for  the  king. 

Is  shipped  for  France  t'  espouse  the  beauteous  bride, 

And  fitted  to  the  full  of  every  thing, 

Followed  with  England's  gahniry  and  pride. 

Drayton,     The  Mioeriia  of  Queen  MargareL 

Who  nade  thee  a  bloudy  minister. 

When  gaUaga^pringing  braoe  Plantaganet, 

That  Princely  nouice  was  struck  dead  by  thee  ? 

Shakspeare.    Richard  III,  fol.  181. 

I  rather  hop*d  I  should  no  more 

Hear  from  you  o*  W  gallanting  score.  ' 

Butler.    Nudibras,  part  ii.  can.  1. 

They  cannot  demean  themselves  toward  Ood  as  miserable  sinners, 
who  fansie  themselves  as  admirable  worthies,  and  galhmto  in  vertue. 

Borrow,    Sermon  19.  voL  ill. 

He  [Lesley]  told  them,  by  lyin?  there  all  was  sure ;  but  that  by 
engaging  in  action  with  gaUaui  and  desperate  men  all  might  be  lost ; 
yet  they  still  ciiled  on  him  to  fall  on. 

Burnet,     Own  Timet,  book  i. 

The  foot  behaved  themselves  very  gailant/g,  and  had  not  only  the 
better  of  the  other  foot,  but  bore  two  or  three  charges  from  the  horse 
with  notable  courage,  and  without  being  broken. 

Ciarendon,    Hittory  of  the  Rebetiion,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  474 

As  these  [the  fair  sex]  compose  half  the  woild,  and  are  by  the  just 
complaisance  and  gaiiantry  of  our  nation  the  more  powerful  part  of 
our  people,  I  shall  dedicate  a  considerable  share  of  these  my  specu- 
lations to  their  service,  and  shall  lead  the  young  through  all  the 
becoming  doties  of  virginity,  marriage,  and  widowhood. 

Spectator,  No.  4. 

OvLfgaliante  now  to  town  repair; 
What  endless  pleasures  wait  *em  there ; 
One  half  the  day  in  sleep  is  past, 
They  study  how  the  rest  to  waste. 

Camhridge,    Learning,    A  Dialogue. 

As  to  Theodora,  they  who  had  been  her  gailante  when  she  was 
an  actress,  related  that  dseno08,or  nocturnal  spirits,  had  often  driven 
them  away  to  lie  with  her  themselves. 

Jortin*    Remarht  on  Ecctetiattieal  Hiitorg,  vol.  iii.  p.  147. 

Fair  laughs  the  Mom,  and  soft  the  Zephyr  blows, 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  asure  realm, 
la  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes. 

Gray,    The  Bard, 


AyiMBtoi 


As  friend  to  friend,  now,  AtbelweM,  i  csU  then 
Suaigbt  le  defend  lliy  life  with  thy  good  iwoed. 
Nay,  answer  not;  defend  it gnUanilg.  Va 

MamuL    SyHda, 

As  a  friend  to  the  House  of  Broniwickv  I  cannot  bat  v^^ioiot  ia  the 
personal  safety,  and  in  the  personal  galluntrg  too,  of  so  distingaidied 
a  blanch  of  it  [the  Duke  of  Yoric.] 

Aneedeiea  tftke  Life  of  Bi§hop  Wdlmn,  lol.  i  pu  389. 

He  [Sir  Paul  Pindar]  bronght  over  with  him  a  diamond  vdaed 
at  £30,000. ;  the  king  whhed  to  buy  it  on  credh ;  this  the  sensible 
merchant  declined ;  but  (hvoored  bit  aia|eaty  wMi  tbe  loan  ea  gek, 
days :  his  unfMtwiate  ion  beeaose  the  purehaaer. 

PetmmmL    Lomdan^  p.  613. 

My  lonis,  it  soeois  bit  [Lord  Audkl«nd*s]  giawe  aad  weighty  eoco* 
pations  as  a  Public  Minister  at  fioreign  Coorto  have  kept  him  fitiNd 
like  us  from  scenes  of  gayety  and  dissipation  $  and  be  m  destitute  of 
all  that  ability  for  the  present  discussion  which  is  not  to  be  acquired 
without  much  experience  in  the  arts  of  practical  gattaniry. 

nofoiey,     SpeeohMf  p.S69. 

GALLATURE,  Sp.  gaUadura;  from  gaUut,  a 
cock.     The  cock's  tread. 

Whether  it  be  not  made  ont  of  the  gmndoy  gaUaimrm,  gem  sr 
tread  of  the  egg,  as  Aouapendente  aad  stricter  eoquiery  iaforaielk 
us,  seemeth  to  many  oi  doubt. 

Sir  7%oma9  Brown,    Vulgmr  Errore,  hook  lit.  ch.  xxriOi 

Whether  it  be  not  more  rational  epicnrisme  to  contrive  whols 
dishes  out  of  the  nubbes  and  spirited  piarticlcs  of  plants,  tbaa  froa 
the  gaUntmret  and  treddles  of  eggee. 

Jd,    CjFrwOcr^ck.iiL 

GALLERIA,  in  Zoohgy,  a  genus  of  LepidopUrtm 
insects,  established  by  Fabridns,  belonpng*  to  the 
family  Tineadm, 

Generic  charader.  Wings  much  inclined,  close  to 
the  sides  of  the  body,  and  elevated  at  the  end  like  a 
cock's  tail,  spiral ;  trunk  very  short ;  upper  ptipi 
hidden,  lower pa/jpi  produced,  scaly  ;  forehead  hooded; 
antenna:  simple. 

These  insects  appear  to  exist  in  their  perfect  state 
only  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  their  species. 
They  live  in  the  nests  of  Bees  and  Wasps,  in  which 
their  larvm  are  very  destructive ;  they  fly  very  badly, 
and  very  seldom,  but  they  run  with  amazing  velocity. 

The  larva  of  the  insects  of  this  genus  pass  the  whole 
of  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  the  honeycombs ;  yet  in 
spite  of  the  stings  of  the  Bees  tliey  continue  their  depre- 
dations unmolested,  sheltering  themselves  in  tubes  made 
of  wax,  and  lined  with  silken  tapestry,  spun  and  woven 
by  themselves,  which  the  Bees  are  unable  to  penetrate. 
They  do  great  mischief  to  the  hive  by  devouring  the 
wax,  which  is  indigestible  to  most  other  animals.  These 
larva  are  sometimes  so  numerous  in  a  hive,  and  commit 
such  ravages  as  to  oblige  the  Bees  to  desert  it,  and  sedc 
another  habitation.   ' 

Two  species  are  found  in  this  country,  T.  oereana 
and  T,  melaneUa  of  Fabricius. 

GA'LLERY,         V     Pr.  gctUrie;  It.  gaUeria;  D. 

Ga'llery-keepek.  J  go^ie.  Nicot  and  others  (see 
Menage)  suppose  it  said,  quasi  alUrie^  from  aUer^  to 
go.  Menage  himself  from  the  Fr.  galartt  a  galley; 
it  cause  de  la  resemblance  qu*a  une  galerie.  Waditer, 
that  both  aller  and  galleri^  are  from  the  Ger.  wetOen, 
ire,  to  go.  It  may  be  from  the  A.  S.  ge^tfdflR,  dmeere^ 
to  lead. 

Cotgrave  calls  GaUerg  ;  "  a  long  room  to  walk  in ;" 
it  IS  a  name  also  given  to  certain  portions  of  a  Onnch 
or  Theatre,  erected  along  the  sides  or  end. 

But  loe  Polites,  one  of  Priam's  so«M| 
Escaped  from  tbe  slaughter  of  PyrriinS; 
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GALLERY.  Comes  feeing  through  the  wepons  of  his  foes 

—  6mnMmg  all  wouMJkd  the  Uog  gaUtriet  / 

OALLBT.  hgA  th«  i«sid  fOMtea. 

IwMbrw^  «lNC«7>oHbCaidiiiiU  into  his  ^NWdry,  «b4  dwie 


hM  iBMie  all  mm*  wtt 
Dr.  Aim««. 


ArtiUf  i»ndemMed  fwr  Hetat^^  loL  201. 


Thutf  i^Wida^M  t»  tha  jptfory-ieefpcra  at  8t  MaiciMfs 
church.  IF%WaA)dL    A/onmo/i.    Gftar/r« /.  ^Ima  l&i&. 

Ill9i«d|f  Mliia^MBprf  h4o«,  bat  abaat,  apoo  the  aeaffolds,  I 
tried,  and  found  that  a  whisper  would  be  carried  over  oae'a  bead 
round  the  top  of  the  arch,  aotwiihstandiag  there  is  a  large  optniog 
in  the  middle  ef  it  unto  the  upper  part  of  the  dome. 

lUrkmm,    Fkytico'Tkeohgif^  book  ir.  ch.  iii.  note  9. 

Tlie  ffoikrigg  would  certainly  lose  much  of  their  veneration  for  the 
theiiwcal  kings,  qaeeoi,  md  nobles,  if  ih^  were  to  see  them  behind 
tho  aoaae^  anbediieBedL 

KJHtm.    The  Spirk  •fPttptiim,  lec  23. 

GA'LLEY, 

GA^LVT-FieHT, 

Ga'llzy-foist, 
Ga  *llbt-prio  atb, 

Ga'l&BT'HOUSE, 

Ga'llby-slatb, 
Ga'lleas, 
Ga^llbon, 
Ga'x.lbot. 


Fr.  gMtt  gaUere;  It.  and 
Sp.  gaUa,  gaiera;  D.  gaieye. 
Fr.  gaieaae;  It  galeeaia;  Sp. 
galeaza.  Fr.  gailion  ;  It  and 
^Sp.  gakon.  In  Low  Lat 
gaka  ;  end  also  gaUomvm  and 
galiasm,  a  larger  soil  of  gaUin 
(Spelman.)  Some  (says  Voa- 
sins,  de  ViHU,  lib.  i.  c.  1) 
think  tiHil  galea  (a  pilley)  is  from  the  Lat  gaUa,  q-  d. 
nmriM  gaie^.  After  quoting  the  two  first  lines  of 
Ovid's  TritiMf  i.  9,  he  adds,  In  puppi  erat  Minerva ; 
in  prwr4  aukm  cassis ;  undt  ei  Gales,  vet  CasHdU  oo- 
men.  And  Joseph  Sealiger,  quoting  the  same  lines, 
ohsenres,  that  H  was  usual  to  gire  names  to  ships  Sixi 
tI  wapaaiffu§,  from  an  ensign  displayed,  or  rather  painted 
upon  them.     See  also  Menage,  in  Oakre. 

The  City  barge  used  on  Lord  Mayor^s  day  was 
ea))ed  a  gaXLey-jtM^  (Whalley,)  and  so  were  other 
vessels  of  a  similar  description,  or  used  for  similar 
purposes,  (t.  e.)  for  gtdoM^  as  some  have  imagined. 
See  Foist. 

Herfor  Kyng  Bichard  wrathea  him  &c  sais 
Dight  vs  ^ider  ward  our  busses  &  gaiaitf 
Me  sister  I  witte  out  w^  or  1  ferrer  go. 

i?.  Bfmme^  p.  149l 

■  ■'  He  take  owMr  Ivrenty, 

&  buasea  that  west  yode  o  handreth  of  be  nittst, 
Tofaie  opon  be  flodej  to  watte  wqU  by  »at  coste. 

Id.  p.  164 
Hiat  sodeoliche  in  a  gitat  gaUit 
Tto  Rome  londe  thei  went  their  weie, 
And  londed  vpon  that  other  side. 

Gsver.     Cbj^.  jtm,  book  il.  foi.  42. 
The  Tiriaas  durst  not  aduentsre  the  sea  fygbt  although  they  had  a 
great  wipf%  bm  sat  all  their  gaieiM  in  a  front  before  the  wallee  of 
tbaircitie.  Brtmda.    ^intet  Cmriim^  bank  iv.  &L  56. 

Wa  Bewhaoe  bad  enerieoce  of  a  guttm-fyhii  wherein  I  can 
•Hare  you,  that  oaely  these  of  her  maiesties  ahipa  will  nake  no 
acGompt  of205KiA'6iWif  theymaybeai^QC^  and  not  baaifd  l»  gwi4 
others.  • 

Hakhtgt,    Foyoge,  4*e.    Sir  Firat^  Drake,  vol  ii.  part  U.  foL  122. 

As  before  I  bane  said,  the  choice  being  nada  Car  tbt  place  to  bniU 
the  gaUjf'-frigai^  ashore  it  was  brought. 

H    75.  BSr,  JamtB  Lomcoaiery  vol  iii.  fol.  709. 
The  peasant,  and  the  post,  that  semes  at  all  aasayes^ 
The  sbip-b(^,  and  the  gatlg-attney  have  time  to  take  their  ease, 
ff^  ^mffyw  Imter  thehrtd  bg  Am  Paim,  8fe. 
A  gatfy-wlave  I  seeme 

unto  my  selfe  to  bee  : 
The  maister  that  dolh  fude  the  ship 
hath  neare  an  eie  to  see. 

Turbtrvile,    Ail  Tkinga  Aattc  refeaae«  ij^c 


.    And  while  they  wore  proceeding  on  ia  this  auner,  one  of  their  (lALLKY. 
great  gaiiiatsei  was  so  furiously  battered  with  shot,  that  the  whole         ». 
navy  was  faioe  to  come  vp  roander  together  for  the  safegard  thereof.  GALBON6 
MbJkhigt.    rogage,S^e.    Tke  S^misk  Armadmy  xcLi.  foli97. 
!%«  second  of  April,  158S,  I  departed  with  tU  Edward  Bonanea- 
ture  from  BbckwaU,  and  the  lIHk  ef  the  same  aniued  in  Nettla  fode 
at  Hampton,  where  I  louad.  ridiag  the  galUam  Leicester. 

M    Jb.  Mr,  Edward  Fentm,  vol*  iii.  fol.  757. 
Finding  the  same  deep  enough  to  harbour  therein  ga/liet  and 
gaBiot*  in  good  number,  proceeding  further,  he  found  a  very  open  place. 
id.    lb.     The  fim  Fogage  to  Florida,  voL  iii.  foL  313. 
And  for  those  boats,  hi^  funm,  or  gaffieo,  Pliny  saidi,  that 
Mpmm  aacribelh  the  device  to  JE^sralas :   and  PbUostephanna  to 
Jason  :  Ctesias  to  Samyras;  and  Saphawis  to  Scopwramia:  Arcldma^ 
chus  to  iEJ^eoo. 

Raiegh.    ffistory  of  the  World,  book  i.  ch.  vUi.  sec.  3. 
Out  of  my  doorcfl,  you  sons  of  ooise  and  tumult,  begot  on  an  ill 
May  day,  or  when  the  gaUg'/biet  is  afloate  to  Westminster. 

Ben  Jbmoom,    Tke  SSient  fFoHum,  act  iv.  ae.  2. 
They  within  Hunflew  perceiving  thia,  made  out  their  great  gaUiaaee 
with  50  marriBers  and  sonUiara,  who  cocniog  vpou  tlM  gaJHaue  of 
JMewbaucB,  put  bar  in  great  danger  of  taking. 

Stow.    Qiteen  E&zaAetk,  Ammo  1563* 

One  of  these  was  a  great  gaUiom,  the  vice-admiral  of  Oillica 
commanded  by  Don  Antonio  &  Caatro,  which  had  52  braw  pieces 
cf  ordnance.  Baker.     Ckarlee  L  Amw  1639. 

These  gaiteg-hoMoee  are  50  or  60  paces  (rom  the  riVer  aide ;  and 
when  they  bring  the  gaffegu  into  them,  there  is  a  strong  rope  brovght 
round  the  stern  of  the  Tessel,  aad  both  ends  stretched  along,  one  on 
each  side.  Dmmpier,    Fogaget.    Anmo  1688. 

The  Ibrta  here  eouM  not  aeone  the  Spanish  gml/eom  from  Admiial 
Bbdie,  tho*  thay  haU*d  in  ckwe  uad^r  the  main  fecL 

U.    i».  ^neleSO. 
With  four  full  banks  of  oars  advancing  high. 
On  either  wing  the  larger  vessels  ply. 
While  in  the  centre  sam  the  lesser  gtdiiott  lie. 

iZbiee.    Laean.    PkartaUm,  book  iiL 
Thus  gaileg'olaoei  tug  wiUiag  at  the  ear, 
Content  to  woik,  in  prospect  of  th^shore; 
But  wouU  not  work  at  all  if  not  cooatrain*d  hefeic 

Drgden.    7%€  Cock  and  tMF^. 
Tlie  Dromonei^  or  light  gaUiet,  of  the  Byzaatiae  empii^  wwe 
content  vicith  two  tiers  ol  oars ;  each  tier  was  compeaed  of  Ave  and 
twenty  benches ;  and  two  towers  were  seated  on  each  bench^  who 
plycd  their  oars  en  either  side  of  the  vessel. 

Oibkom.    BedineamdFka^ tie MmmmMmpire, eh.mu 
Liberty  bluah'd)  and  hung  her  drooping  head, 
jfeheld  Iheir  pregiam  wgah  the  deepest  dcead ; 


Blttsh*d«  that  effeob  like  thas^  she  shaold  produce, 
W^orse  than  the  deeds  of  gai^-akneo  broke  loose. 

Cowper,    Table  TaH, 

But  the  molestation,  whichher  ^a/feons  may  suffer  from  our  statiea 
in  Fensacola  gives  os  advantages,  for  which  we  were  not  allowed  ta 
oredlt  the  nation  Ibr  the  Hatvanoah  itself. 

ArAc    QbterHi0imtt  emakde  Stmie  of  the  Naiiom^ 

IKe  noeUed  a  fiifther  eoRobomtkm  of  the  facts,  from  the  gentle* 
men  of  the  SogUah  CmIoit  (at  CaeCon)  who  told  va  that  a  peiaon 
had  aravcd  there  in  a  Anasiaa  gaUiot,  who  said  ha  came  from 
Kamlschadia. 

Cbod.    third  Fogage  romd  the  World,  book  vi.  ch.  i. 

The  Commerce  of  Spain  with  its  Colonies  in  Ame- 
rica* used  to  be  carried  on  by  Fleets  which  sailed  under 
strong  convoys,  both  for  security  and  in  order  to  pre^ 
vent  fraud.  Two  squadrons,  the  Galeons  and  the 
FloiOt  were  annually  equipped  for  this  purpose.  Seville 
was  the  port  from  which  they  sailed  at  first;  but,  since 
the  year  1720,  CadiE  was  foimd  more  convenient.  The 
Galeons  were  destined  for  the  supply  of  Tierra  Firm^  Gsleona* 
Peru,  and  Chili ;  they  touched  fint  at  Carthagena,  and 
then  at  Porto  Bello,  to  which  port,  at  the  Ume  of  their 
arrival,  all  the  product  of  the  mines  and  the  other 
valuable  commodities  of  tiioae  Kingdoms  were  trans- 
ported. During  forty  days  the  richest  traffic  in  the 
world  was  carried  on  in  this*  at  other  time%  obscure  and 
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GALEONS  always  unhealthy  village.  Robertson  has  given  a 
striking  example  of  the  high  and  honourable  spirit  in 
I  which  this  commerce  was  conducted :  "  No  bale  of 
goods  is  ever  opened,  no  chest  of  treasure  is  examined. 
Both  are  received  on  the  credit  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  belong,  and  only  one  instance  of  fraud  is  recorded 
during  the  long  period  in  which  trade  was  carried  on 
with  Uiis  liberal  confidence.  All  the  coined  silver  which 
was  brought  from  Peru  to  Porto  Bello,  in  the  year  1654, 
was  found  to  be  adulterated,  and  to  be  mingled  with  a 
fifth  part  of  base  metal.  The  Spanish  merchants, 
with  sentiments  suitable  to  their  usual  integrity,  sus- 
tained the  whole  loss ;  and  indemnified  the  foreigners 
by  whom  they  were  employed.  The  fraud  was  detected, 
and  the  Treasurer  of  Uie  Revenue  in  Peru,  the  author 
of  it,  was  publicly  burned.*'  (Hist  of  America,  Note  64, 
vol.  iii.  from  B.  Ulloa,  Retablia,  de  Manuf,  1.  ii.  102.) 

The  Flota  proceeded  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  a  similar 
traffic  took  place ;  both  fleets  then  rendezvoused  at  the 
Havannah,  and  returned  in  company  to  Europe,  bring- 
ing with  them  the  treasure  from  which  they  were  known 
as  the  Plate  ships.  This  periodical  mode  of  supply 
became  so  incommensurate  to  the  increasing  wants  of 
the  Colonies,  (for  the  burden  of  the  two  fleets  in  their 
most  flourishing  State  did  not  exceed  27,500  tons,)  that, 
in  1748,  the  Galeons,  after  having  been  employed  up- 
ward of  two  centuries,  were  finally  laid  aside ;  and 
single  ships  were  despatched  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
seemed  likely  to  find  a  market ;  sailing  round  Cape 
Horn,  directly  to  the  various  ports  of  the  South  Sea. 
Thus  the  monopoly  of  Porto  Bello  and  Vera  Cruz  was 
terminated ;  but,  by  a  strange  oversight,  that  of  Cadiz 
was  still  permitted  to  remain. 

Other  Galeons,  familiar  to  the  English  reader  from 
the  interest  so  profoundly  excited  by  Lord  Anson's 
narrative,  conducted  the  trade  between  Manilla,  the 
Capital  of  the  Philippine  Island  Luconia,  and  Aca- 
pulco  on  the  coast  of  New  Spain.  From  Acapulco 
silver  to  a  very  great  amount  was  carried  out  by  one 
or  two  of  these  ships  annually.  The  leg^l  limit  of 
burden  was  very  much  exceeded.  Instead  of  600  tons, 
it  generally  measured  1200  or  2000 ;  and  the  500,000 
pesos,  which  were  permitted  by  law,  were  swelled  in 
the  vessel  captured  by  Lord  Anson  to  no  less  than 
1,313,843,  beside  uncoined  silver  equal  in  value  to 
43,611  more.  Few  more  gallant  achievements  in  our 
Naval  History  are  on  record  than  the  successful  combat 
of  the  Centurion,  and  in  none  do  we  more  cordially 
sympathize,  both  from  the  gallantry  of  the  Commander 
and  his  Crew,  and  the  disappointments  and  disasters  to 
which  they  had  been  so  repeatedly  exposed  'before- 
hand. We  abstain  from  citing  at  length  from  a  Work 
of  such  common  occurrence.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
point  to  Book  ii.  10.  11.  and  Book  iii.  8.  as  containing 
ample  particulars  of  the  Manilla  trade.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  these  Galeons  were  not  merely 
trading  vessels  but  ships  of  war.  The  Nostra  Sefihora 
de  Cabadonga,  to  which  we  have  referred  above, 
mounted  36  heavy  guns,  and  28  four-poUnders, 
(pedreroes,)  and  her  crew  amounted  to  550  men. 

The  maritime  Powers  on  the  Mediterranean  have 
employed  Galleys  in  their  Naval  service  more  frequently 
than  other  nations,  but  they  are  not  unknown  in  the 
Baltic  to  the  Swedes  and  Russians.  The  largest  were 
OaUeasses.  the  Galeazze,  Galleasses,  of  the  Venetians ;  but  these 
were  few  in  number  ;   for  out  of  the  209  Christian 


Manilla 
Galeons. 


vessels  engaged  in  the  great  Battle  of  Lepanto,  Conta-  GALLEYS, 
rinf s  return  presents  n^  more  than  seven'  GalSe  grosse.  ^"^v^^ 
These  vessels  had  three  masts  always  fixed ;  ihey  were 
commonly  162  feet  long  on  the  deck,  and  32  wide ;  they 
were  rowed  by  32  banks  of  oars,  each  bank  containing 
two.     Their  complement  of  men  sometimes  exceeded 
1000.    The  GaUotte,  quarter  galleys,  the  smaliest-Bized  GakoCi. 
vessels  of  the  kind,  carried  from  12  to  16  banks  of 
oars,  and  were  proportionally  less  than  the  others  in 
all  respects. 

The  Galee,  sometimes  called  half  Galleys,  but  more  Gillcfi. 
commonly  known,  xa-^  ^S^XV^9  &s  the  Galleys,  were  long, 
flat,  one-decked  vessels,  with  two  masts.  Our  descrip- 
tion of  them  is  principally  applicable  to  those  of 
France,  but  there  was  little  variation  in  the  similar 
barks  employed  by  other  Countries.  Along  the  middle, 
between  the  banks,  ran  a  gangway  called  the  coursier; 
at  the  end  of  which,  at  Uie  head  of  the  vessel,  was 
placed  a  36  lb.  gun,  known  by  the  same  name ;  be- 
sides which  there  were  four  other  guns  of  much  smaller 
calibre,  4,  6,  or  8-pounders.  There  was  a  cabin  pro 
jecting  from  the  stem,  like  a  cradle,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  captain ;  and  the  officers  also  found  some 
cover  during  the  night.  All  else,  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
slaves,  lay  above  deck.  An  awning  was  suspended 
from  stem  to  stem ;  but  such  was  the  delicate  trim  of 
the  vessel,  that  on  the  approach  of  the  slightest  breeze 
or  foul  weather,  it  was  necessary  to  strike  this  covering 
immediately.  The  dimensions  on  deck  were  generally 
66  feet  by  35.  Below  deck  were  six  small  rooms  for 
ammunition  and  provisions,  le  Gavon,  le  Scanddat, 
la  CampagTie,  le  Paillet,  la  Taveme^  la  Chambre  de 
proue. 

The  King  of  France  generally  maintained  30  Galleys,  TbeFrceck 
24  at  the  Arsenal  of  Marseilles,  6  elsewhere.  They  were  0*^ 
often  magnificently  gilt  and  decorated  ;  and  the  splen- 
dour of  their  equipment  strikingly  contrasted  with  the 
squalid  misery  of  the  unhappy  wretches  who  were 
doomed  to  navigate  them.  The  crew  consisted  of  a 
captain,  a  chaplain,  150  men  distributed  as  petty  offi- 
cers, soldiers,  seamen,  and  servants,  and  300  slaves. 
Of  these  last,  five  were  attached  to  each  oar ;  four  of 
them  who  were  chained  to  it  were  Forcats,  coQvicts ; 
the  fifih,  a  Turk,  who  was  commonly  purchased,  and 
who  being  selected  as  more  athletic  and  in  better  con- 
dition than  the  rest,  sate  at  the  upper  end  of  tlie  oar, 
which  was  the  most  laborious  post,  and  held  the  unen- 
viable dignity  of  presiding  at  it 

The  wretchedness  of  a  Galley-slave  is  proverbial, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  human  being  re- 
duced to  a  lower  state  of  degradation  or  destitution* 
The  sentence  of  the  French  Courts  of  Justice  was 
either  for  a  g^ven  period,  or  for  life ;  which  last,  as  it 
was  an  extinction  of  all  hope  to  the  individual,  so  was 
it  an  extinction  of  his  very  existence  in  Law.  He  wis 
deprived  of  all  property,  dl  Civil  and  municipal  rights, 
and  considered  as  one  actually  dead.  After  the  Revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  such  Protestants  as  had 
neither  abjured  nor  emigrated,  were  sent  to  the  Galleys. 
Of  the  hardships  to  which  these  martyrs,  for  such  in 
truth  they  may  be  considered,  were  exposed,  numerous 
accounts  have  been  published.  Among  them  there  is  one 
relating  the  misfortunes  of  M.  Jjouis  deMaroUes,  another 
of  M.  Isaac  le  Fevre,  and  a  third  of  M.  Elie  Neau.  We 
shall  borrow  a  few  particulars  from  a  fourth,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  must  be  free  fix)m  all  suspicion,  owing  to 
the   peculiar  circumstances  of  its  Author,   himself  a 
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GALLEYS.  Roman  Catholic  Priest.  It  has  been  translated  into 
^*— V— ^  English.  An  Account  ofiheTonnenUu>kidi  the  French 
Protettants  endured  on  board  the  Gallia^  by  John  Blon, 
iomeiime  Curate  of  the  Parish  of  Urry^  in  the  Province 
of  Burgundy,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Superbe  Galley  in 
the  French  Service,  1712. 

He  begins  by  describing  the  dress  of  the  slaves : 
Their  whole  yearly  allowance  for  clothes  is  two  shirts 
made  of  the  coarsest  canyass,  and  a  little  jerkin  of  red 

ProteirtayDL.  ^^"^^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^  ^^®  "P  ^  ^^^  ann-holes.  The 
sleeves  are  also  open,  and  come  not  down  so  low  as 
their  elbows ;  and  every  three  years  a  kind  of  a  coarse 
fiock,  and  a  little  cap  to  cover  their  heads,  which  they 
are  obliged  to  keep  close  shaved,  as  a  mark  of  infamy. 
Instead  of  a  bed,  they  are  allowed,  sick  or  well,  only  a 
board  a  foot  and  a  half  broad  ;  and  those  who  have  the 
unfortunate  honour  of  lying  near  the  officers,  dare  not 
presume,  though  tormented  with  vermin,  to  stir  so 
much  as  a  hand  for  theur  ease,  for  fear  their  chains 
should  rattle,  and  awaken  any  of  them.  The  fatigue 
of  tugging  at  the  oar  is  extraordinary ;  they  must  rise 
to  draw  their  stroke,  and  fall  back  again.  On  the 
coursier  are  posted  three  Comites,  (boatswains,)  who, 
whenever  they  find,  or  think  an  oar  does  not  keep 
touch  with  the  rest,  without  ever  examining  whether  it 
proceeds  from  weakness  or  laziness,  unmercifully  exer- 
cise on  the  man  they  suspect  a  thick  cudgel ;  which, 
being  long,  is  often  felt  by  two  or  three  of  their  inno- 
cent neighbours.  The  food  is  bad  and  scanty,  princi- 
pally a  soup  (as  it  is  called)  of  oil  and  beans ;  and 
much  fraud  respecting  it  is  practised  by  the  officers. 
When  the  badness  of  the  weather  hinders  the  Cralleys 
from  putting  to  sea  such  as  have  trades  work,  such 
as  have  none  learn  to  knit  coarse  stockings.  The 
^ComOe,  for  whose  profit  they  work,  gives  them  yarn, 
and  pays  them  about  one-fourth  the  usual  price,  not  in 
money  but  in  victuals  or  wine  out  of  his  own  stores. 
In  sickness  they  are  placed  in  the  hold,  a  filthy  dun- 
geon, close,  dark,  and  loathsome  to  excess,  the  air 
being  admitted  only  by  a  small  scuttle  about  two  feet 
8<iu^»  and  every  possible  impurity  being  accumulated 
within  it,  without  means  of  removal.  At  each  end  is 
a  scaffi^ld  (taular)  on  which  the  miserable  wretches  are 
laid  promiscuously,  without  beds  or  any  thing  under 
them.  In  1703,  during  winter,  there  were  more  than 
three-score  sick  thus  deposited  on  board  M.  Bion  s 
vessel.  Twice  a  day  he  administered  to  their  spiri- 
tual wants;'  and  the  space  between  the  taular  and 
the  ceiling  not  exceeding  three  feet,  he  was  obliged,  in 
order  to  hear  their  confessions,  to  stretch  himself  along 
side  the  dying ;  and  often  while  confessing  one,  another 
expired  by  his  side.  He  was  compelled  to  change  his 
clothes  after  each  descent,  in  order  to  free  himself  from 
vermin.  The  Turks,  who  are  purchased  to  manage 
each  oar,  are  called  Vogueavanta  ;  they  are  not  chained 
like  the  others,  but  only  wear  a  ring  on  their  foot  as  a 
badge  of  slavery.  In  port  they  have  liberty  to  trade, 
and  often  enrich  themselves.  The  slaves  in  the  Superbe 
were  composed  of  Fausaoniers,  t.  c.  those  who,  by  pur- 
chasing salt  illegally,  seek  to  evade  the  Gabelle;  de- 
serters,  who,  formeriy,  had  their  noses  and  ears  cut  off, 
which  in  Bion*s  time  (not  from  humanity,  but  to  pre- 
vent the  infection  created  by  their  stench)  only  had  them 
slit ;  mixed  criminals  for  all  offences,  the  most  wicked 
tod  desiderate  of  mankind ;  and,  lastly,  Huguenots. 
In  1703  there  were  no  less  than  20  of  these  sufferers 
.  for  conscience  sake  on  board  the  Superbe,  upon  18  of 


whom  M.  Bion  witnessed  the  bastinado  most  cruelly  OALLBY& 
inflicted,  because  they  refused  to  kneel  at  the  elevation  ^**v^^ 
of  the  Host  Four  Turks  held  each  sufferer  upon  the 
courtier,  so  that  he  could  not  move ;  and  a  fifth  beat 
him  with  a  knotted  stick.  After  this  execution  their 
wounds  were  dressed  with  salt  and  vineg^,  and  they 
were  thrown  into  the  hold  which  we  have  already 
described. 

The  chief  use  of  Galleys  in  regular  engagements  was 
to  keep  off  fire-ships  by  their  guns,  and  to  tow  away 
disabled  vessels.  In  calms  ti^ey  might  be  of  much 
service ;  but  even  in  a  moderate  wind,  five  or  six  of 
them  were  easily  mastered  by  a  very  small  ship.  They 
were  abolished  in  France  before  the  Revolution. 

In  the  Vllth  volume  of  Churchiirs  Voyaga  may  be  Davies*s  tc- 
found  A  True  Relation  of  the  TraveU  and  most  miserable  count  of  the 
captivity  o/William  Davies,  Barber  Surgeon  of  London,  F'ljjren^oe 
under  the  Duke  of  Florence.  In  the  year  1597  he  was  8^'*^ 
captured  by  the  Florentine  Galleys  in  an  English 
vessel,  with  which  he  had  been  trading  to  Tunis.  She 
was  fireighted  with  Turkish  goods,  and  partly  manned 
by  Turkish  seamen,  so  that  the  whole  crew  were  con* 
demned  as  slaves.  They  were  immediately  shaved 
both  head  and  beard,  and  dressed  in  red  coats  and  red 
caps.  During  three  years,  Davies  worked  on  land  at 
Leghorn  "  from  sunrising  to  sunset,  chained  to  a  cart, 
like  a  horse ;  receiving  more  blows  than  any  cart  horse 
in  England ;  our  diet  being  bread  and  vrater,  and  not 
so  much  bread  in  three  days  as  we  might  have  eaten 
at  once.  Thus  we  used  to  go  40  or  50  carts  together, 
being  all  slaves ;  our  lading  would  be  sand,  or  lime,  or 
brick,  or  some  such  like,  and  to  draw  it  whither  the 
officers  appointed  us  for  their  buildings.  Three  years 
being  spent  in  this  manner,  all  we  Englishmen  .were 
called,  as  many  as  were  left  aJive,  making  choice  of  the 
ablest  of  us  to  go  into  the  Galleys,  of  which  I  was  one 
chosen  ;  then  did  my  misery  increase  manifold,  for  then 
I  was  made  a  Galley-slave  to  row  at  an  oar,  where  our 
former  diet  lessened,  but  blows  increased,  to  the  loss 
of  many  of  our  lives.  We  were  shaven,  head  and  beard, 
every  eighth  or  tenth  day,  being  always  naked,  except 
only  a  pair  of  linen  breeches  and  chains  continually. 
....  The  misery  of  the  Galleys  doth  surpass  any 
man's  judgment  or  imagination ;  neither  would  any  man 
think  that  such  torture  or  torment  was  used  in  the 
world,  but  only  they  that  feel  it.  The  extremity  of 
misery,  causeth  many  a  slave  to  kill  themselves,  or  else 
seek  to  kill  their  officers ;  but  we  were  not  suffered  to 
have  so  much  as  a  knife  about  us,  yea,  if  we  had  gotten 
one  by  any  extraordinary  means,  and  oflered  any  vio- 
lence to  any  officer,  we  should  presently  have  lost  our 
nose  and  ears,  and  received  a  hundred  blows  on  our 
bare  back,  and  a  hundred  on  our  belly,  continuing  a 
slave  still :  but  I  entreated  the 'Almighty  God  to  grant 
me  grace  that  I  might  endure  it  patiently,  that  feeling 
that  extremity  in  b^y  in  this  world,  how  far  would  the 
torments  of  Hell  have  surpassed  and  exceeded  it,  if  I 
had  in  this  my  earthly  torture,  being  accessary  to  my 
own  death,  as  many  were."  After  six  years  of  this  most 
piteous  affliction  he  was  delivered  through  the  inter- 
cession of  an  English  oQicer,  whom  the  Grand  Duke 
had  appointed  Commander  of  a  vessel  to  be  despatched 
to  the  West  Indies.  This  Captain  requested  Davies 
for  his  surgeon.  The  Duke's  reply  is  worth  noticing: 
that  he  doubted  his  usage  had  been  so  hard,  that  he 
would  give  him  the  slip  as  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty ; 
and  he  therefore  demanded  500  crowns  security  for  his 
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CrALLBYS.  perfomuag  the  voyage.  I>avics  was  fortunate  enougii 
to  procure  thia  surety,  and  ia  tiie  end  he  had  no  reaaoa 
to  coraplala  of  the  Dike's  liberality,  who  preaented  him 
with  100  crowas.  Evan  after  thia  ddiverf  Davies  had 
another  escape  from  the  clutches  of  the  Inquisitkai; 
hoi  this  adrenture  does  not  belong  to  the  auhject 
before  U&. 

GALLIA,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  name  given  by 
the  Romans  to  the  whole  extent  of  oonntry  eampre- 
hended,  between  the  Rhine,  the  Ocean,  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Eastern  Alps ;  it  included 
together  with  Modem  France,  a  portion  of  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  Swisserland,  and  Savoy,  GaUia^  in- 
deed in  its  earliest  and  widest  acceptation,  included 
allBo  that  portion  of  Italy  which  is  North  of  the  Appen- 
nines,  and  was  Uien  divided  into  Gallia  Citerior  or 
Ctm^jrina,  and  UUerior  or  Transaipina.  The  ibrmer  of 
these  divisions  or  GcUha  CiUrior  comprehended  iht 
modem  Pitoont  and  Lombardy.  After  the  Social  war, 
when  the  inhabitants  obtakied  the  rig;ht  of  Citicenahtp, 
it  also  received  the  name  of  Gallia  iogata ;  and  by 
.Cioeio  it  is  frequently  called  Gallia  without  the  addi- 
tion of  any  qnthet  When  Augustus  made  the  divi- 
sion of  Italy  into  XI.  Regions,  he  took  away  from  this 
portion  the  name  of  CkUUa,  which  aoceondingly  is  met 
with  bttt  rarely  among  later  writers,  although  usual 
before.  The  most  Southern  boundary  of  GiOlia  Cual- 
fina  was,  according  to  Livy,  the  River  Mob  (Edno ;) 
Cicero  fixes  it  ai  the  Rubicon  (Fiumicnio,)  between 
Ravenna  and  Rimini,  while  Pliny,  like  the  Historian, 
seems  to  extend  its  limits  as  far  as  Ancona ;  these  appa- 
rent contradictions  are  resolved  by  Strabo,  (tib.  v.)  who 
teUs  us  that  the  Ihie  of  demarcation  between  GaJ^  and 
Ancient  Italy  was  first  at  the  Miis  and  afterwards  at 
the  Rubicon  ;  the  country  South  of  this  river,  however, 
appears  to  have  retained  for  a  long  time  its  ancient 
appellation,  and  is  called  by  Cicero,  the  A^  Gallicus, 
or  GaUicanm.  The  Eastern  boundary  of  Gallia  dsal- 
pina,  within  which  was  included  also  the  Country  of  the 
Carni  and  Veneii^  was  at  first  the  Formio,  afterwards 
the  Pola,  and  finally  the  Arsia,  which  divided  it  from 
lUyricum.  The  branch  (jf  the  Appennines  wiiich 
stretches  from  Fesole  towards  the  Gulf  of  Genoa 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Gauls  and  Etrurians; 
but  further  to  the  Westward  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
precise  line  which  separated  the  lignrians  fi'om  the 
Gain  togati^  or  these,  again,  from  the  Galli  oonutti  who 
inhabited  the  Maritime  Alps. 

Gallia  UUerior  was  also  called  Comata,  fvcm  the 
Traiisalpina.  custom  which  the  inhabitants  had  of  wearing  their  ban: 
long.  The  Southern  portion  of  it,  which  had  been  early 
reduced  under  fhe  power  of  the  Romans  with  the  de- 
sigoation  of  Romana  Profdncia^  had  also  received  the 
name  of  hraccaia^  from  the  bracctBj  or  breeches  which 
formed  the  characteristic  part  of  the  national  costume. 
By  the  Greeks  Gaul  was  called  FaXaTia,  and  the  Cbtuls 
TaXarai  and  FoX tai ;  but  these  words  were  af  a  later 
age  abbreviated  ioTaXKlu  andFaXXcM;  Plutarah,  in  his 
1&  of  Caraar,  uses  Celim  and  Galli  indiscriminately, 
although  Cesar  distinguishes  the  Ceft«  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  particular  region ;  this  unsteadiness  in  the 
application  of  the  terms  arose  probably  fitmi  the  words 
having  originally  the  same  signification. 

The  interior  of  Gallia  was  unknown  to  the  Romans 
before  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar ;  they  were  masters 
indeed  of  the  Proviacej  or  that  tract  of  country  which 
stretched  along  the  sea-coast  contiguous  to  Italy ;  but 


Gallia 


of  the  numerous  Tribes  which  occupied  the  whole  es«  0AIJJ4, 
tent  of  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Ocean  they  v,«^>^^*«»/ 
were  utterly  ignorant  When  Cesar  arrived  in  Gallim  ludinttoo^ 
he  ibund  it  divided  between  three  pcineipal  nationiy 
the  Celim,  Btlg€B,  and  Aquitam;  the  first  of  iheaa  ha 
denominated  Gallic  observing  that  th^  nude  Me  ot 
the  Celtic  tongue,  and  differed  from  the  other  nations 
ia  manners  as  well  as  language:  the  Belgm resemUed 
the  Germans  from  whom  they  were  derived,  while  the 
Aqaitam  were  obviously  related  to  the  Iberians  of  the 
atljoining  part  of  ^ain.  The  Cdtm^  or  GaUi^  appeand 
to  him  to  be  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Coh»- 
try,  and  the  extent  of  their  possessions  he  asorrtains 
distinctly,  GaUoa  ah  Aquii€uud  Garumna  Jiumen^  a 
Belgia  Matrona-et  Sequana  diddil ;  and  he  afterwards 
adds,  Una  par»  quam  GoUom  obHnere  dieium  at,  inHiMm 
eapii  a  flumine  RAodam) ;  conUuelmr  Gmnmmd  JU'^ 
nUne.  (keano^  finibuM  Edgamm;  aiUiv^  eUarn  m 
Sequani0  ei  HelvetiiM /lumen  Rbenum.  (De  Beli.  GalL  q„  j^^i^^ 
lib.  i.)  It  appears  also  that  they  reached  the  shores  of  Cbsv. 
the  Mediterranean,  ibr  the  names  of  the  Trihes  whidi 
inhabited  the  Roman  Pravinoe  am  evidently  thoae  of 
the  Celtic  race.  Cssar  amle  no  change  in  tAie  divkton 
which  he  found  established  in  Gallia :  for  it  was  not  an 
arbitrary  distribution  of  territory,  made  siibosdiaate  to  the 
dictates  of  Economy  and  Police ;  bnt  it  existed  fiwm  the 
interposition  of  obvious  natural  boundaries  between 
nations  originally  distinct  For  fuller  details  of  the 
History  and  manners  of  ike  Galli  hdbre  their  snl^ectkm 
by  Julius  Cesar,  see  Uistojct,  ch.  xxiL 

Augustus  having  passed  into  Gallia  fir  the  purpme  By  Aogu. 
of  studying  the  Government  and  manners  of  the  people,  tus. 
convoked  Uie  Chiefs  about  the  year  27  befoee  the  CMs- 
tian  era ;  he  had  a  census  made  of  the  pepotottoB,  and 
endeavoured  to  equalixe  in  some  meaaaf*  the  exindag 
divisions ;  for  this  purpose  be  extended  the  bomidaries 
of  Aquitania  as  far  as  the  Iioive ;  and  to  Belgia  he 
added  the  Helvetians  and  several  Tribes  between  the 
Arar  and  the  Rhine;  the  oentval  or  Celtie  Psovinee* 
thus  reduced,  received  the  name  of  Go^in  Lugdunamt 
from  Lugdunutn  or  Lyons,  its  Capita]  town.  The  Alps 
also  were  divided  by  him  into  four  IVovinoea,  nts. 
Alpe$  Pennin{B,  GraitB^  CoMieB^  ami  ManHnut;  these 
remained,  however,  ia  the  depmtment  of  Italy  until  fiie 
time  of  Diocletian>  aflar  which  they  fonnod  a  part  ef 
Gaul.  At  the  same  time  the  Province^  or  GaUia  frroo- 
cata^  took  the  name  of  Galha  Narbanemis  from  its 
chief  town,  Narbo  or  Narbonne ;  this  Country  appeals 
to  have  soon  derived  great  benefit  from  its  connectkm 
with  Rome ;  the  kumanHat  Prcmneimj  or  superior  dvi- 
lisotion  of  the  Praoinctj  is  frequently  alluded  to  by 
Cesar;  and  Pliny  tells  us,  that  from  its  wealth  and  cul* 
tivation  it  appeared  not  so  mnch  a  Province  as  a  part 
of  Italy.  In  the  reign  of  Probus,  about  the  year  878,  tn  the 
the  Northern  portion  of  the  Narbonnese  division,  con>  Notttim 
sisting  of  Savoy  and  part  of  Dauphiny,  was  fbrmod  into  l^^- 
a  distinct  Province  with  the  name  of  GatHa  Fiennenm; 
Belgia  was  at  the  same  time  subdivided,  so  as  to  form 
three  Provinces,  viz.  Belgia^  next  to  the  Ocean ;  Gef> 
fnajda  prima^  bordering  on  the  Rhine ;  and  Genmmda 
wecunda  lying  between  the  two  former.  Thns  the  Pw>- 
vinces  of  Gaul  were  at  that  time  seven  in  number. 

This  division,  however,  did  not  last  long;  aboot  the  ^^'^ 
year  892,  Diocletian  having  divided  the  Empire  be-  "^ 
tween    four  Princes,  viz.  two  Augustuses   and  two 
Cesars      separated   the   Hdoetii  and   SequoHi   fiom 
Belgia,  and  formed  of  them  a  new  Provhice  with  the « 
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>^v^^  divided  into  prima  and  iecunda^  as  well  as  GalUa  Lmg^ 
dvntndiy  which  homewt  voowved  some  small  additions 
of  territory  on  its  Ncrthem  aad  Soulheffn  frontiers ; 
the  four  Provinces  of  the  Alps  were  reduced  to  two, 
and  added  to  GaUia^  which  was  thus,  in  consequence  of 
all  ^ese  chan^^es,  made  to  consist  of  twelve  Provinces. 

ioiin .  Under  Valentiuian  the  division  of  Aquitania  into  FrtmOt 
SecundOf  and  Naeem-populaniot  completed  the  sum  of 
fourteen  Provinces;  Bourges  was  at  the  same  time 
taken  from  the  Lyonnese  and  restored  to  AqtdUmia. 

Graiian.  The  iasl  ^visioa  of  whick  we  shall  take  notice  is 

supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Gratian,  foridl  Uie  altera- 
tions winch  succeeded  were,  in  truth,  dismemberments 
of  the  Empire.  The  two  Lyonnese  Provinces  were  at 
that  time  divided  into  four,  and  GaUia  Narbonentis  into 
two,  so  that  GaUia  was  finally  divided  into  17  Provinces. 
ThMe  were  as  follows :  Narbonemia,  Prima  ei  Secunda  ; 
Viamenm;  Aquitania^  Prima  ei  Secunda;  Noctm- 
populania;  Lugdunauu^  Prima^  Secunda^  IkrUa^  ei 
Quarta ;  Belgia,  Prima  et  Secunda  ;  Germania,  Prima 
ei  Sectmda ;  Maxima  Sequanorvm ;  Alpes  MarUima 
eiJlpaGraia. 

G(nerameflt  Althoagh  the  Celtic  Tribes  in  GaUia  all  spake  the 
same  laagno^  had  the  same  usages,  and  the  same  laws, 
yet  they  were  subject  to  different  forms  of  Government ; 
some  were  Monarchical,  some  Aristocratical,  and  some 
Free  or  Republican ;  in  the  first  of  these  the  Kings 
were  elective,  not  hereditary,  and  it  was  usual  in  ail 
the  States  to  convene  annaally  a  General  Council  of  the 
people.  When  Julius  Cfesar  conquered  Gallia^  he  pre- 
served to  the  cities  their  laws.  Magistrates,  and  admi- 
nistration ;  he  favoured  the  popular  form  of  Government, 
and  the  little  Republics  of  Gaul  studiously  imitated  the 
forms  and  ouwncrs  of  the  Capitol  City  of  the  Empire. 
Augustus  confirmed  to  the  cities  their  municipal  rights, 
encouraged  a  mutual  correspondence  between  them, 
and  held  at  Naibonne  a  General  Assembly,  at  which, 
apparently,  were  present  Deputies  or  Representatives 
from  all  the  principal  towns.  (Liv.  EpiL  lib.  zxxiv.) 
Till  the  fidl  of  the  Empire  and  the  establishment  of  new 
Kingdoms  from  its  ruins,  the  cities  of  Gaul  retained 
this  internal  freedom;  they  elected  tbcifr  own  Magi- 
strates, delibenited  on  their  internal  Government  and 
their  relations  towards  one  another,  and  assembled  by 
representatives  in  the  chief  towns  to  treat  of  the  genersd 
afi^irs  of  the  Country.  The  numerous  colonies  which 
Augustus  planted  in  Gaul,  difRised  among  the  people  a 
taste  for  the  language  of  the  Romans.  The  Emperor 
Claudius,  to  the  right  of  Citizenship  added  a  permission 
to  the  principal  fiEimilies  to  hold  the  first  Offices  of  the 
Empire ;  and  under  Vespasian  the  Gauls  were  on  an 
equality  in  Political  rights  with  those  who  were  bom  in 
the  Capitol  of  the  World.  Under  Caracalla  the  Roman 
Law  was  universally  adopted  in  Gaul,  and  the  old  Celtic 
Codes  fell  into  oblivion* 

The  Praetorian  Prsfect  of  Gallia,  whose  authority  ex- 
tended also  to  Spain  and  Britain,  had  for  a  long  time 
his  residence  at  Treves,  and  it  was  not  until  about  50 
yean  before  the  fall  of  the  Empire  that  he  removed  to 
Aries.  He  had  under  him  two  Vicarii  or  Lieutenants. 
The  first  of  these  is  called  in  the  NotUia  Imperii^  Ftco- 
riuaPrcmneiarumXFTI.  But  each  Province  had  also 
its  particular  Governor ;  sax  of  them  were  governed  by 
Proconsuls,  viz.  the  two  German  and  two  Belgic  Pro- 
Tfaices,  the  Vienneneia  and  the  Lugdunenria ;  the  rest 
were  under  Presidents.    All  these  officers  possessed  a 


plenary  jnrisdictioB,  exercising  in  the  name  of  the  Em-  GALLIA, 
peror  the  administration  of  Police  and  of  the  Finances. 
In  the  cities  of  Lyons,  Niames,  Aries,  and  Treves,  were 
Provincial  Treasurers,  or  FrtepoeiH  TkeBourorum  ;  over 
these  was  the  Treasurer-General,  who  bore  the  tiOe  of 
Comet  eacrarum  largUionum,  This  diaige  constitatedf 
one  of  the  first  Offices  of  the  Empire. 

Cellarii  Creographia  Aniiqua;  D'Anville,  NoOoe  de 
VAncienne  Gaule, 

We  will  subjoin  a  brief  statement  of  the  Tribes  which 
occupied  Ancient  Gaul,  and  of  the  territories  which  they 
separately  possessed ;  a  reference  to  the  Map  of  modem 
France  will  show  that  each  of  these  Tribes  has  left  in 
loeal  names  a  testimony  of  ito  existence,  surviving  the 
changes  c^  Empire  and  of  Language. 


Na  Nbibm  of  Uia  Tribct. 

fAracomick 
VolcB  <Tectonfes. 
Narbonensis^  IXoloMtct. 

Prima.     JCoMorwiiii* 
SardooM. 
rTricorii. 
IVulgicBlM. 
J,  I  Memini. 

Ozybii. 

•CoininMii. 

'AUobragM. 

SegaUanL 

Hrivii. 

Tricastioi. 

Vocontii. 

CawML 

Anatilii. 

Avatict. 
YBitttrigei. 

Lemovicca. 

Arverni. 

VeUaVi. 

Gabali. 

Rttteni. 
^Gadutci. 

Pictones. 

Agesinates.  ^^ 

Santones. 

Medali. 

BtUirign. 

Viviici,  , 

Petrocorii 
^Nitiobrigei. 

BoiL 

Vassates. 

Sotiates. 

Elusates  aod  Ansci. 

Lactorates. 

Tornates. 


Coontry  wliich  tlMj 


IIL 
Vienneiitis. 


IV. 

Aquitania  ' 
i  rima. 


V. 

Aquitania 
Secunda. 


vi; 

Novem- 
popoJaoia. 


Convens. 


Consoranu 
Bigerronaa. 
CocosatM. 
TarbeUi. 
^arusatea. 

MUngonei. 
iEdui. 
Seguiiani. 
Ambani 
JCaletL 
Veliocasses, 
Aolerd-Ebniovioea^ 
Loaorii, 
Sail. 
'^        •        Viducassea. 
Bajocassea. 
VeneUi. 
.Abrincat^i, 


>tanguadoc» 


Compt6  de  Foiz. 
RouuiUoo. 


'ProTonce. 


Savoy  and  Daupbioy. 

Danphiny. 

languedoc. 

JDauphiny. 

>Compt£  Venaiiiio  aod  Praveece. 

Berri. 

La  Marche,  Llmoain. 

BourboQDois  and  Aavergne. 

Le  Velat. 

La  Qevaudaa 

Rouerguew 

Quercy. 

1  Poitott  and  Aqgonnoia  on  the 
3         coast 

Angoumois  and  Saintooge 

iBordelais. 

Pterigord. 

Agenois. 

Les  LandM. 

Bazadois. 

Condomqia. 

Armagnac 

Lomagne. 

Tarbet. 

Comings. 

Le  Conseran. 

Bigorrc. 
lOascony,  Les  Lsndcs  and  Basse 
I         Nararre. 
^Champagne  and  Fmche  Compt^ 

Burgundy,  Nivemois,  and  Beau- 
jolak 

JLe  Forez  and  Lyonnoit. 


I 


Normandy. 
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GALUA. 

OAL. 
LLARD. 


Ko, 


IX. 

Lugdunensisi 

Tenia. 


>Bretagne. 


X. 

Lugdnnensts' 
Quarta. 


GAL 

Names  of  (he  Tribes.  Conntry  which  thej  possessed. 

''Redones. 
CuriosoUtes. 
Osismii. 
Corisopiti. 
Veseti. 
Namnetes. 
Arvii. 
Diablintes. 
Andes,  or  Andecavi. 
Aulei^i-CeDomani. 
^Tu  rones. 
'fCarnutes^ 
Parisii. 
Meldi. 
Tricass«s 
SenoDes. 


XI. 

Belgia 
Prima. 


XII. 

Belgia 

Secanda. 


^11. 

Cermania 

Prima. 


XIV. 
Oermania  J 
Secunda. 


Aureliaiii. 

Treveri. 

Caeresi. 

Mediomatricu 

Veroduneoses. 

;Leuci. 

Nervii. 

Morini. 

Atrebates. 

Ambiani. 

Bellovaci. 

Silvanectes. 

Vadicasset. 

Soetsionea. 

Vermandiiu 
I  Rami. 
vCatalaunu 

Treveri. 

Caracates. 

Vaugiooes. 

Nemetes. 

Triboci. 

Rauraci. 
^Batavi. 

Gagerni. 

Menapii. 

Tozandri. 

Betasii. 

Eburooes. 

Tiingri. 

Aduatici. 

CondrusL 

Signi. 

HflBmani. 
^Ubii. 
XV.      f- 
Maxima   ^2^f"?^ 

'Caturigea. 


Sequaoorum  I 


XVI. 

Alpes 
Mantimie. 


XVII. 

Alpes 
Oirais. 


Avantici. 
Bodiotici. 
Sentii. 
Suetri. 
Nenul. 
Vediandu 
rViberi. 
Sedoni. 
Veragii. 
Nantuantei. 
Centrones, 
MeduUi. 


Anjou. 

Le  Maine. 

Tourraine. 

Pays  Cliarlrain. 

Isle  of  France. 

Brie. 

Champagne. 

Cbampagoe,   Burguodfi    Oati* 
iiois,  Niveroois. 

Orleannois. 
iGueldres,  Treves,  and  Luxem* 
/        burg. 

Lorraine,  Pays  Messin. 

Verdun  and  Toulois. 

Borrois  and  Lorraine 

Flanders,  Heioault  &Cambraisis. 

VPicardy,  Artois,  and  Flanders. 

Beauvaisis. 
jvalois. 

(champagne,    Picardy,    Isle    of 
j         Franco,  Pays  Messin. 

Cologne  and  Treves. 

Mayence. 

Worms. 

Spires  and  Palatinate  of  tbeRhine. 

Alsace. 

Alsace,  Swisseriand,  and  Suabia. 

Holland,  Utrecht,  and  Clcves. 

}Gueldres,  Holland,  Clevas,  and 
Brabant. 


Wege,  Juliers,  and  Brabant. 


In  the  Ardennes. 
Cologne  and  Juliers. 

Burgundy  and  Franche  Compt6. 
Swis&erland. 


Dauphiny,  Provence,  and  Pi6- 
mont. 


-Savoy  add  the  Vallaifl. 


GAliLIARD,  n.")      Fr.  gailcard ;   It.  gagliardof 

GhlhLiKKD^adj,     VSp.    gaUardo,      See    Gallant. 

Ga'lliardise.  J  Besoldus  (see  Gal,  in  Wachter) 
refers  the  Fr.  gaillard  to  an  alliance  with  the  Ger.  geil; 
D.  gheyl;  A.  S.  gal,  libidinoms,  luxurioms  ;  and  this  is 
adopted  by  Dr.  Jamieson.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  Brisk, 
^y.     Cotg^ve  strongly  expresses  the  usage : 

"Lusty,  lively;    frolick,   buxom,    cheerful,  blithe, 

'jocund,  pleasant,  gamesom;   brave,  gallant;  valiant; 

also  rash,  or  somewhat  indiscreet,  by  too  much  jollity." 


GAL 

GaUiard  is  also  the  name  of  a  Dance.     See  Dan- 
GiNa. 

In  all  the  toon  n'as  brewhous  ne  taverae. 
That  be  ne  visited  with  his  solas, 
Ther  aa  that  any  gailiard  Upstere  was. 

Chaucer.     The  Milereg  Tak,  v.  3336. 

And  what  enormitie  shoulde  hit  nowe  be  thought  a  thing  to  laugh 
at  to  se  a  iuge  or  sergelt  at  the  lawe  in  a  short  co9tc  garded  and 
pounced  after  the  gabfarde  faction,  [i.  e.  fashion  of  guiardM^ 
^  Sir  Thonuu  E/yot.    The  Gwemour,  book  i.  A.  iii. 

But  let  them  be  such  as  they  were  I  by  chance. 
Our  banquet  done,  we  had  our  music  by, 
And  then,  you  know,the  youth  must  needs  go  dance. 
First,  gaiiiatb, 

Nichotat  Breton,  in  E/Wi  Spedment,  voL  u.  p.  275, 
In  answer  of  which  claime  the  Prince  our  master 
Sayes,  that  you  sauor  too  much  of  your  youth, 
And  bids  you  be  aduis*d  :  there's  nought  in  France, 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  gaUiard  wonne. 

Shakipeart,    Henry  K  fol.  73. 
The  tripla's,  and  changing  of  times,  have  an  agreement  with  the 
changes  of  motions  ;  as  when  gailiard  time,  and  measure  time  are 
in  the  medley  of  one  dance. 

Bacon,    Natural  Hitter^,  Cent.  iU  sec.  U  3. 

I  am  no  way  facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth  and  gaUimrdixe 
of  company ;  yet  in  one  dream  I  can  compose  a  whole  Comedy,  be- 
hold the  action,  apprehend  the  jests,  and  laugh  myself  awake  at  the 
conceits  thereof.  Brown.    Religio-Medid. 

Your  May-pole  deck  with  flow'ry  eoronal ; 

Sprinkle  the  flowVy  coronal  with  wine  ; 
And  in  the  nimble-footed  gaiUard,  all, 

Shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  lively,  join. 

Thonqtmm,    An  Hymn,  to  Mag, 

GA'LLICK,\     Lat.  gallicui,   French.    Gallicim, 
Ga'llicism.  J      An  expression  or  idiom,  peculiar  to 
or  borrowed  from  the  French. 

It  is  a  mere  GaiUeitm,  but  perhaps  may  be  excused ;  for  I  know 
not  that  our  language  affords  any  precise  equivalent  to  it. 

Af a/one,    Ufe  of  Dryden,  note. 

She  [Go\emment]  will  be  buffeted  and  beat  forward  and  back- 
ward by  the  conflifct  of  those  billows;  until  at  length,  tumbling  from 
the  Ga/iick  coast,  the  victorious  tenth  wave  shall  ride,  like  the  bore, 
over  all  the  rest,  and  poop  the  shattered,  weather-beaten,  leaky, 
water-logged  vessel,  and  sink  her  to  the  bottom  of  the  abysi. 

Burke.     On  a  Begieide  Peace,  1^4. 

GALLIGASKINS ;  gaUigcukins,  or  wide  hose  or 
slops,  q,  d.  caliga  Gallo-vcuconictB,  so  called  because 
the  Fatcones  (i.  e,  Gascons)  used  them. 

Jul.  This  is  the  Devil-thief,  and  if  he  takes  me, 
Woe  be  to  my  gallygatkina. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.    The  Piigrim,  ac*  iii  sc.  3. 

My  galligaskint,  that  have  long  withstood 
The  winter's  fury,  and  encroaching  frosts, 
By  time  subdued  (what  will  not  time  subdue  I) 
An  horrid  chasm  disclos'd  with  orifice 
Wide,  discontinuous. 

J.Phiiift,    J%e  Splendid  ShiUh^. 

GALLIMATIA,  Fr.  '«  GaUimatuis;  jargon  de  Gal, 
gibberish,  fustian  language,  Pedlers*  French."  Cot* 
grave. 

She  became  by  this  desire  quite  ridicnlousy  and  ran  into  absurdi- 
ties and  a  galltmatiag  scarce  ciVdible. 

Fieiding,    ^meHa,  book  vii.  eh.  in 
And  now  Tacitus,  so  long  famed  for  bis  political  sagadty,  win  b« 
made  to  pronounce  this  gallimatias  from  his  oracular  tripod,  **  The 
Jews  were  not  convicted  so  properly  for  the  crime  of  setting  fire  to 
Rome,  as  for  the  crime  of  being  hated  by  all  mankind. 

Warburton.     Divine  Legation,  book  iv.    Preface, 

GALLIMAUFRY,  Fr.  galimajre.  Menage  8ay% 
that  galimatias  and  galimafre  are  cousins  german ;  bu^ 


GAU 
UARD. 

GALLI- 
MAUFAY. 
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CAiu-    knows  Dotyng  of  their  origin.     He  ealls  it,  A  haah 

MAlFRV.  of  various  sorts  of  Yiands.     Cockeranit  *' A  confused 

-;  ^    heape  of  things  together."    Pistol  applies  the  word  to 

X  Ford*,  wife. 

^ ^     Whiles  a  coowdy  of  Pfamlat  ii  pl^Bf  ,  aad  Clw  vile  boadsMa 

^^  ^  laeaof  and  triflioy  among  tbomtdTcs,  if  yoa  iboald  mddenlv  oomo 
QpM  the  tCage  in  a  philosopher*!  appard,  and  rehearse  ovt  of  Octa- 
na  the  place  wherein  Seneca  disputeth  with  Nero,  had  it  not  been 
h«tter  for  you  to  have  played  the  dvmb  penon,  than  by  rehearsing 
that,  whicB  Mrred  neither  for  the  time  nor  place,  to  have  made  sach 
a  tnjpcal  comedy  or  gaUimalfif  f 

Mar9,     Uicpia,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 
Tbev  hane  a  dance,  which  the  wenchee  lay  is  a  gailff  mmr/Viy  of 
gamhclsy  becanse  they  are  not  in*t. 

Sknkifmre.     mmttr't  Tide,  Ibl.  294. 
Pour.. One  of  then  there,  the  lower,  k  a  good,  foolish,  knavish, 
sociable  galiimamfry  of  a  man,  and  has  much  caught  my  lord  with 
siaging.  Mmumgtr,    The  Fatal  Dotwry,  act  ii.  ic.  2. 

Deligliting  is  hodge-podge,  $aUim«mfiri€tf  forced  meats,  Ac 

Kmg.    Art  of  Cookery,  UL  9. 

On  Yew  words  have  Etymologists  eihibited  them- 
selves ^ore  grotesquely  than  on  Galimatias  and  Gal* 
UJCAUFET.  To  begin  with  the  French ;  Cetmot^amon 
arii^  dit  M,  Huel,  a  kteformk  datti  la  plaidoyen  qui  te 
fuoieni  mUnjoii  en  LaHn.  It  i^agmoU  dun  coq  appar- 
tenant  d  une  detparlieaqui t'apdloU  Matthias :  Vavocatf 
d  force  de  rkpeUr  eouvent  let  mote  de  Gallus  et  de 
Matthias,  »e  hriuiUa  ;  et  au  lieu  de  dirt  Gallus  Matthiae, 
dit  Galli  Matthias.  Ce  qui  JU  ainri  nommer  dant  la 
tuite  lea  diecoun  embrouiUSi.  (Menage.) 

Minsheu  is  equally  admirable:  ** Gattomafiie^  or 
Galiimafrie^  may  come  of  some  meate  made  or  fried 
in  GalUee^  or  among  GaUie-daoea^  which  use  to  chop 
livers,  entrailes  of  beasts,  guts,  or  such  like,  for  their 
sustenance  in  the  Galliee,  and  sometimes  killed  cats, 
ftc.,  as  I  my  selfe  have  seene  at  sundry  places  beyond 
seas,  where  I  have  travelled.  Or,  the  meat  of  the 
Gauiee^  which  use  much  chopped  livers,**  &c. 

Mr.  Lemon,  as  cited  by  Archdeacon  Nares,  is  yet 
more  grave.  He  adopts  SUnnei^s  hint,  "  aUmdit 
ciiXoy,  inteaUnum  et  fM-nva,  which,  he  adds,  comes 
from  /Mrrw,  or  pAaaw ;  *'  but  this,*  continues  Mr.  Nares, 
with  far  higher  claims  upon  attention,  '*  is  mere  stuff." 

GALLINACEOUS,  Lat.  gaUina,  a  hen. 

Of  or  belonging  to  GaUinm^  the  fifth  Order  of  Birds 
in  the  Lioncan  system. 

Spallaniant  has  rmnarfced  a  cticomstaatisl  reienblaaee  betweea 
the  stomachs  of  gmtUHaceem  fowls  and  the  stnicture  of  corn-mills. 
Paief.    Naiwai  Theotogjf,  ch.  rr. 

GALUNULA,  Aldrov.;  GaUinule,  Lath.;  in  Zoo^ 
logy^  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Ma- 
crodactyliy  order  Cfrallm^  class  Avea. 

Generic  character.  Beak  shorter  than  the  head, 
compreased,  conical ;  deeper  than  its  width  at  the  base ; 
the  ridge  of  the  beak  sometimes  expanding  into  a  naked 
plate  on  the  forehead  ;  mandibles  of  equal  length,  much 
compressed  at  the  tip,  the  upper  slightly  curved,  the 
lower  angular ;  nasal  piu  very  laige,  nostrils  lateral, 
ongitudinal,  partly  covered  by  membrane ;  legs  long, 
KiBked  above  the  kqees ;  toes  very  long,  three  before 
and  one  behind,  those  in  front  edged  with  n  narrow 
membrane ;  wings  moderate-sised,  first  primary  shorter 
than  the  second  and  third,  which  are  the  longest 

This  genus,  originally  formed  hj  Aldrovandi  in  his 
Omithehgy^  was  broken  up  by  Linnsus,  and  distri- 
boted  between  his  Ralhta  and  FuUca^  to  which  some 
species  of  it  bear  a  general  resemUance  in  the  form  of 
the  beak  and  frontal  plate,  the  length  of  the  legs,  and 
the  membranous  edging  of  the  toes.    Brisson,  Latham, 
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and  Temminck  have,  however,  reestablished  them  as  a 
genus  under  the  old  name. 

niey  differ  from  the  Rails  in  having  the  beak  shorter  * 
than  the  head,  whilst  those  have  it  longer ;  from  the 
Ck)ots,  .too,  they  are  distinctly  separated  by  the  narrow 
membrane  which  edges  their  toes,  whilst  those  have  the 
membrane  very  bnMd  and  scalloped.  Hie  Gallinulm 
have  their  bodies  much  compressed ;  they  stoop  much 
forwards,  which  enables  them  to  run  with  considerable 
speed,  not  only  on  shore,  but  also  along  the  leaves  and 
weeds  spread  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  and  even 
among  rushes,  for  which  the  great  expansion  of  their 
toes  is  admirably  adapted.  'Diey  live  in  marshy  dis- 
tricts, and  are  excellent  divers ;  their  food  is  vegetables, 
and  frequently  also  insects.  The  only  disUnction  of 
sex  is  in  the  brighter  colours  of  the  male. 

In  some  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  extends 
among  the  frontal  feathers  without  forming  any  plate ; 
such  are 

G.  Crex.  Lath. ;  Raliua  Crex,  Gmel. ;  U  Rale  da 
Geneta^  ou  Roi  dea  Caillea^  Buff  ;  la  Poule  deau  de 
Genets  Tem. ;  Land  Rail^  or  Com  Crake,  Bew. ;  Crake 
GaUinuIet  Lath.  About  nine  inches  in  length;  bill 
light  brown ;  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  blackish  brown 
in  the  middle,  edged  with  ash  and  tipped  with  pale  rust ; 
under  parts  white,  except  the  chest,  which  is  olive  with 
an  ashy  tinge  ;  sides  red,  radiated  with  white ;  wing- 
coverts  and  quills  deep  chestnut ;  an  ashy  streak  ex- 
tends firom  the  gape^  over  each  eye  to  the  side  of  the 
neck ;  eyelids  flesh-coloured ;  feet  brownish  red.  The 
Crake  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  visits  Great  Britain 
during  the  Spring  and  Summer  months,  but  leaves  it 
before  Winter ;  it  is  very  common  in  the  Isle  of  An- 
glesea  and  in  Ireland.  It  lives  among  the  brushwood 
and  high  grass  near  the  water,  or  in  the  marshes,*  and 
foeds  principally  upon  Slugs,  Beetles,  Worms,  and  also 
seeds.  It  runs  extremely  &st,  rarely  takes  wing  except 
when  pushed  to  the  last  extremity,  when  it  flies  but 
for  a  short  distance,  and  then  dropping,  takes  again  to 
hinning ;  and  if  overtaken  by  the  dogs,  will  some- 
times squat  and  be  passed  over  by  them  in  the  eagerness 
of  pursuit  It  has  a  peculiar  cry,  criib  crtil;  whence  its 
name  Cam  Crake^  by  which  it  is  commonly  known  in 
England,  and  that  given  by  Aristotle,  rpef,  is  from  the 
same  cause.  In  those  districtrwhere  Quails  are  found 
it  appears  about  the  same  time  with  them,  and  has 
thence  been  called  the  King  of  the  Quails. 

G.  Ponanat  Lath. ;  to  Manmette  ou  petite  Rale 
iaehetee^ Buff. ;  laPoule deau  JforoneM^Tem. ;  Spotted 
GalUnule,  Bew.  Rather  less  than  the  Crake;  biU 
greenish  yellow ;  but  red  at  the  base;  forehead,  eye- 
brows, and  throat  leaden  grey ;  sides  of  the  head  ash 
tinged  with  black ;  upper  parts  olive  brown,  but  each 
feather  black  in  the  nuddle,  and  variegated  vrith  little 
spots  and  streaks  of  white;  chest  and  under  parts 
olive,  marked  ou  the  chest  with  little  round  white  spots, 
and  on  the  sides  with  transparent  streaks  of  the  same 
colour ;  middle  tail-quilk  edged  with  white ;  under  tail- 
coverts  pure  white ;  legs  yeUowish  g^en.  Native  of 
Europe,  and  not  uncommon  in  England ;  it  lives  among 
the  rushes  by  the  side  of  ponds  and  streams,  upon  the 
same  kind  of  food  as  the  last  species,  and  very  rarely 
flies.    Its  nest  consists  of  rushes  or  other  light  sub- 

*  Such  is  Temminck's  sccount,  which  any  Sportsman  will  at  once 
pereeWe  is  incorrect.    Pennant  is  more  to  be  trusted.    The  Com 
Crake,  he  says,  "  never  frequents  watery  places,  bat  is  always  fooad 
;  coroi  grass,  broom  or  forxe." 
Sh 
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ttanoes  wdVen  together,  so  ss  io  ibnn  «  little  boat, 
which  is  moored  to  the  pexukni  staUc  of  a  reed,  mid 
Tiaes  or  falls  with  the  water. 

The  G.  Nmma  is  considered  by  Temnmick  as  not 
eaisting.  but  merely  to  be  a  jumble  of  the  O.  Crex, 
CMoropuit  and  Ponsana. 

G.  PwiUOt  Bedistein ;  G.  Fo^ambei,  Monlaga ;  la 
PoiUe  ittau  Poutsm^  Tern. ;  OUvaeeom  GaUimdc,  Bew. 
fietween  six  and  seven  inches  in  length,  rarely  seven  ; 
beak  green,  red  at  its  base ;  eyebrows,  sides  of  the 
head,  ^roat,  chest  and  belly  bluish  grey,  and  unspotted ; 
upper  parts  olive  ash,  but  all  the  feadiers  black  in  the 
middle  ;  on  the  tops  of- the  back  a  large  black  apace, 
marked  with  a  very  few  traces  of  white ;  abdomen  and 
sides  banded  distinctly  with  brown  and  white;  wings 
reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  under  tail-coverts  black, 
striped  with  white ;  l^^s  bluish  grey.  The  female  has 
the  eyebrows  and  sides  of  the  head  light  osh-colowred ; 
throat  whitish;  front  of  the  neck,  chest  and  belly 
veddish  ash ;  under  tatl-coverts  tipped  with  white ; 
wing-coverts  ashy  olive ;  the  black  space  on  the  top 
of  &e  back  masked  with  very  few  white  spots.  Very 
eomraon  in  the  Eastern  puts  of  Europt,  in  Germany, 
and  the  Southern  French  Provinces,  but  rare  in  the 
Northern ;  common  in  Italy ;  very  rare  in  Holland  and 
England. 

G,  BttiUoniU  VieiUot ;  G,  Minwta^  Montagu  ;  LiiUe 
ChUlmuU,  Bew.  About  sn  inches  and  a  half  in  length ; 
beak  deep  green ;  eyebrows,  sides  of  the  neck,  throat, 
chest  and  belly  bluish  grey,  clouded  on  the  sides  of  the 
body  with  olive,  and  mailed  with  innumerable  white 
spots ;  upper  parts  olive  red,  streaked  on  the  top  of 
the  head  with  black ;  wings  reaching  about  half  the 
length  of  the  tail ;  back  and  wing-coverts  marked  with 
numerous  white  spots  edged  with  black ;  sides  of  the 
body,  abdomen,  sund  under  tail-coverts  striped  trans- 
versely with  broad  black  and  narrow  white  streaks ; 
l^s  flesh  coloured.  Colours  of  the  female  same,  but 
lighter  and  less  distinctly  marked.  Common  in  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  parts  of  Europe ;  very  rave  in 
England. 

The  other  species  of  this  genus  have  the  ridge  of  the 
upper  mandible  eztendiag  on  the  ferehead  in  form  of  a 
naked  plate  of  soft  horn  or  thick  skin,  similar  to  that  of 
the  FulicdB, 

G,  Chloroputy  Aid. ;  la  Pouk  d*eau,  Buff. ;  Comnum 
Water  Hm^ot  Moor  Hen,  Ray;  Common  Gallinule, 
lAth.  From  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  long;  bill 
greeni^  yellow  at  the  tip,  reddish  at  the  base ;  head, 
neck,  throat,  and  under  parts  hoary  lead  colour,  and 
the  long  loose  feathers  on  the  sides  hangmg  over  the 
thighs  black  streaked  with  white;  upper  parts  deep 
olive  brown ;  the  outer  edges  of  the  wings  and  under 
tail-covevts  white ;  the  three  or  four  middle  feathers  of 
the  taiUcoverts  black ;  legs  yellowish  green,  and  on 
the  tibia  a  naked  cirde  of  red.  Common  in  England, 
and  livies  among  the  reeds  and  flags  by  the  side  of 
rivers  and  pools ;  it  runs  very  fast,  flicking  its  tail  up  and 
down,  and  flies  with  its  legs  down ;  it  dives  very  well. 
It  is  said,  that  the  Hen  never  leaves  her  nest  without 
covering  the  eggs  vrith  leaves.  The  first-year's  birds 
haere  been  described  by  Latham  under  the  names  G, 
Mactdataj  Flaoipes,  and  Fistulamy  or  Speckled,  YeUotD- 
leggedy  and  Piping  Gallinule :  those  after  the  second 
autumnal  moult,  as  G.  Fusca^  or  Brown  CraUinuU, 

See    Ray,    Synopsis  Methodioa  Avium;    Latham, 


Omend  Hidory  of  BMk;  TemniiQek,  Manudd^Or- 
nUhologie^  Bewick,  British  BMm. 

GA^LLIPOT,!      Peihaps  a  day-pot  and  eiay-tUe. 

Ga'llitile.  /  Skinner  derives  gallipot  irom  the  D. 
g^cye.  (also  written  Ideye,  in  Eng.  day.) 

A  shining  or  glittering  Potters'  earth,  and  ^poL  It 
has  been  supposed  that  gaUi  is  a  corruption  of  gala^ 
and  that  thus  gallipot  was  a  -fine  painted  pot.  It  ia 
evident  thatgo/^tiife  was  a  compoidtion,  into  the  nature 
of  which  Bacon  deemed  it  necessary  fuither  to  inquire. 
But  this  is  not  any  objection  to  the  Etymology  siig- 
gested  above. 

>  Who -ever  lires  to  see  me  dead. 
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Gentlemen,  shall  find  me  aU  munmie,  good  (o  ftU  gaHijm§k 
JSetmmoni  and  Fletcher,     7%f  Pamoeuiie  Mudrntm^  act  iti*  ic  I. 

Then  distil!  it. 

And  keep  it  to  year  gmUa^pot  well  glidder'd. 

£en  Jomton,    The  Divili  it  an  Aete,  act  iii.  se.  4* 

It  is  to  be  known  of  what  ttaif  goUeh^  is  iBMie,  and  how  the 
colours  in  it  are  varied. , 

Ba€9n,    Phjfthlogical  Remams. 
Inquire  of  the  substance  of  ^paiUlgie,  hU    Jlk 

Observe  this  small  phial  and  this  liItU  gaUipoif  in  this  am  nagiuat, 
in  the  other  a  liquor.  Speciuiw,  Ns.  4^6. 

He  is  usually  drawn  at  the  lop  of  his  own  bilkyaitti^g  in  Mum* 
chair,  holding  a  little  bottle  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  fli^> 
rounded  with  rotten  teeth,  nippers,  pills,  pacquets,  and  ^foUm-poiu 
Go/dtmith,     Citizen  of  the  Wbrid^  let  67. 

The  other  side  is  divided  into  wards,  each  of  which  b  just  big 
enough  to  contain  a  bed,  and  neatly  lined  with  gaUy-tiies, 

Cooh.    Fim  Fagugty  book  l.  eh.  i. 

GALLOGLASS,  Spenser  speaks  of  them  as  foot 
soldiers ;  Camden,  {Anrwis  of  Ireland^  as  horse. 

I  BEN.  No  not  as  it  is  vsed  in  warr^  for  it  is  wane  tban  likawise  of 
footmen  under  their  shirts  of  ,mayle,  the  which  fsotmen  they  cili 
gotio-glasteSf  the  which  name  dotn  discover  them  to  be  anndeat 
English :  for  Oatt-ogia  siniifies  an  English  servitour  or  yoenm. 
S^natr.     Works,  v^.  viti.     Fiew  of  the  State  ^f  /fsted;  p.  398. 

— — — —  The  mcrctleese  Maodonwtld 

(Worthie  to  be  a  rebell,  lor  tothat 

The  multipl^'ing  villanies  of  nature 

Doe  swarm  vpon  him)  from  the  Western  Isles 

Of  kernes  and  galiowgrotes  is  supply'd. 

&^tpeart,    itfaeftcM,  f>l.  131. 

The  fotirth  degree  is  a  gallogltusey  using  a  kind  of  poUar  for  his 
weapon.  Holinthed,    Description  of  brkati, 

w  GALLON,   of  unknown  Etymology.      The  Mid* 
Lat.  galo  is  in  Du  Cange  and  Spelman;  Lacombe 
has  the  word  Galon  in  his  Supplement^  and  calk  ii  an 
English  measure  containing  deux  Pots, 
A  measure  of  four  quarts  or  eight  pints. 
-ileboiifat/>r  after 


A  ga/on  for  a.grote. 


Tiers  Pleuhmn*     Fism, 


And  who  repent^  rarest,  shold  aryse  i 
And  grete  S^  Gloton«  whit  tjgatom  e 


after 
lof  ole. 

VL    /&.p.l07. 

And  he  sendith  tweyne  of  hise  disciplis  and  seieth  to  hem  go  ye 
into  the  citcc  and  a  man  berynge  a  gahun  of  wntir  sehal  meete  joii» 
SUB  ye  him.  Wieftf.   JIMIy-clLzm 

N'ot  I  nat  why,  that  me  werelever  to  stepe. 

Than  the  best  gaUen  wine  that  is  in  «hepe.  

Ckmner,    The  Bbme^lm'nht'w.imfn. 

Tiberius  called  oneTricongius,  forcatowsing^ireeg'aaMwof  wimu 
Camden,    Bssmmss.    ANiumoi^  p.  US. 


I  called  many  cf  bis  nobles  and  o^tsns  tethH 
most,  was  one  Prpmachat,  vfao  Araak  off  kmm 


And  when  he  had  < 
feast,  he  that  dsank  most,  ^ 

aalioM  and  one  pottle,  and  having  taoeived  tus  (slcat  fer  hia  pri^ 
lived  three  days  after,  and  then  died. 

Vsher,    Annab,  Anno  Jffiimdi  3679. 
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GALLON.       Bj  the  ^ea,  on  the  Muth  side  of  that  high  hUl,  there^s  frath  wftter 
^        comes  out  of  the  rocks,  Imt  so  slowly,  that  it  yields  not  above  4(X 
^GALLOP.  gaUimt  in  24  hours.  Dampier,     Fo^agei,  Anno  1682. 

*^^^  '  I  otdifsd  tffee  ttfB  t6  b*  kept  at  ^vnrk,  Atmi  sfat  oMdek  in  tbe^ 
morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon ;  during  which  tine  we  procured 
froBi  thirteen  to  sixteen  gaiiotu  of  fresh  water*  ^ 

Cook.    T/Urd  Fbjfage,  hook  ii.  eh.  iu. 

GA/LLOON,    >     Pr.  gtOon,  grnknmm';  to  edg«  or 
GA^Lrooir-LACs.  J  lace  with  galloon.    Skinner  thinks' 

it  may  be  Gallic  Imt^  or  ham  the  It.  and  Sp.  gala, 

vetUs  TiUida^  onMUtet  ipeeiosa. 

Whom  kirtle  red  will  much  amaze, 
Whilst  clown  his  ma&  m  signes  d^es  |;aie. 
In  livry  short,  gaihone  on  cape, 
With  clonk-hag' mounttBg*  high  as  nape. 

DaoaiaBi.    The  Long  Faealum  im  London. 

rie  have  hira«nCto  th«  kell,  then  down  the  tenmet,  oh  for  a  whip 
to  mtkik  him  yifibew  /4isfS|  V\»  bawe  a  coach-whip. 

Beaumont  and  FMoker,    PkiUntefy  act  vi  sc  l» 

In  »  wori,  inee  and  ribbon^  sSver  nnd  gold  gatt&one,  with  the  lik*' 
glitteriap  mr-gaiwt,  arf  se  many  intea- 1»  women  of  weak  minde-  or 
tenredaenSens.  ^McTaler,  No.  1». 

Galloon  is  narrow,  thick  Ferret  or  Lace  used  as 
edging,  somethnes  made  of  wool,  thread,  ^Id  and 
silver,  but  most  commonly  of  mohair  or  silk.  It  is 
largely  employed  in  binding  hats.  Coventry  supplies 
much  of  the  finer  kind,  and  the  coarser  is  made  in 
Spitalfields. 

GA'LLOP,  vr\     Fr.  gallopper;  It.  gahppart.  Pro- 
Ga'lloper,       >-bably  no  other  than  the  geMeapaih 
Ga^llopino    J  ge-hlopeuy  salire^  saltare,  to  leap  or 
jump. 

To  move  by  leaps ;  to  move,  to  run,  fast,  vrith  speed, 
with  swiflness. 

Styll  he  ffoloped  forth  right,  tyU  he  came  into  Arthoycs,  and  ther 
he  was  in  suritie :  and  so  then  ne  rode  into  France  to  Kyng  l^ifip, 
and  aheved  hioi  aU  his  ndaenture^ 

JUmi  Btrmro,    Ffmteart,    Cronyr le,  voL  i.  ch.  140l 

IWy  through  the  thoniie  dewnes  wher  neerest  way  no  compas  naket 
In  aoBonr  ioinliy  ryde,  hae  shontes  vprise  -and  clnstnng  strakaa. 
They  gaiinps  and  vnder  theic  tnaspKog  feeta  the  ground  with  bwakr 

ing  quakes. 

Phaer.     Firgii,    JEneidos,  book  viii. 

I  doubte  not  but  where  you  now  atandft  still  musyng  yon  wouMn 
runne  furth  a  galhppty  and  where  you  runne  on  your  fete,  you  wonlde^ 
if  yov  had  wynges,  flie  as  Ihste,  as  euer  did  hawke  to  hys  praie. 
BoU,    HemfFI,    Tke  third  Yere. 

Know,  Bsgasus  has  got  a  bridle, 
A  bH  and  curb  of  ciustad  water, 
Or  if  I  «aU.H  plnin  ic«^  an  nmtter. 
With  which  he  now  is  se  cemmandm^ 
Bis  days  of  galbping  are  ended, 
tJnIesse  I  with  the  spur  do  prick  him. 

CbttOH,     Upon  the  ^k^af  'Ffott. 

When  the  time  came  of  her  out  riding  none  saw  her,  bnt  her 
hnsbande  and  such  as  were  p/esent  with  him,  and  she  and  hec 
0Ball«wa«en  tOt  wayt»  rpen  her  gmloped  tkroogh  the  towne^  wher« 
tb^tptoj^  might  here*  th*  tmading  vi  their  horsM,  but  they  saw  h«r 
not.  (irqflon,    Bdwatdihe.  Cottfomd^,  Jam  UMd^ 

Idid 


And  led  his  troops  with  foriou»^ii/6if)i^ 
To  charge  whole  regiments  of  scallops. 

BuUer,    HttdibrtUf  part  ii.  can.  3. 

U  I  have  company  they  are  a  parcel  of  chalteriog  magpies  (  if 
sftroad  I  am  agagling  goose  ;  when  I  retum,you  are  a  fine  gaUoperi 
women^  Uke  cats^  should  keep  the  house. 

Guardian,  No.  132. 
Master  Blifil  now,  with  his  Uood  nianing  frmn  bis  nose,  and  the 
tears  gaUoping  after  front  his  eyes,  nj^ared  before  bia  uncle  and 
the  tremendous  Thwackum. 

AeUay.    JSTtsfory  •/ a  Jte«N£Rm^,  book  iii.  eh.  ir. 

GALLOW,  Warburton  says^  it  is  a  West  Country 
word,  and  Mr.  Grose  has  "  GaUkiunt^  a  great  fright. 
And  GaUied,  frightened.  Emn."  It  is  the  A.  S. 
A-^duHxns  to  astony,  abash;  greatly  affiight.  And  see 
CroUy,  in  Junius. 
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Thm  gaUog^g^oiYiaa^    Who  waa^  came  by? 

Shoktpeare,    Macbeth,  fol.  145. 

He  that  rides  post  through  a  coundrcj,  may  be  able^  from  tba. 
transient  view,  to  tell  how  in  i^neral  the  parts  lie,  and  may. be  .ahle 
t»  gtre  aome  loose  description:  of  h«re  «  nrountain,  there  a  plain, 
liimaiBeiattyaiid.tteiwn.'ri(vnf;  woedlaodin4me>pari,aMl«avnflas 
in  nnatber.  Snok  saperfieinl  icNn  tad  dbMiiiifwni  ar tfaM«  kn.  mnyt 
coUnct  i»^«tfp|ii^,aver  it;, 

Locke,    On  the  Condmst  (/the  UnderUamding. 

Et^*d  his  {PuhtionU'a]  le^DoaiA  fiere*lMnC|es». 
With  p^iwinUes^^cawnc^  and  muscles, 


'  The  wrathfnll  skies 

Gallow  the  very  wanderers-  of  the  darke 
And  make  them  kepe  their  caues. 

Shnk\ipeare.    Lear,  fol.  299. 

GALLOWAY,  Dr.  Jamieson  thinks  this  word  may 
be  the  Sw.  and  Ger.  wallach,  which  Wachter  refers  to 
Gall,  sterilis,  castratus^  and  Ihre  to  the  JVallachianM. 
But  see  the  Quotation  irom  Berenger. 

And  on  bis  match  as  much  the  western  horseman  lays 
As  the  rank  riding  Scots  upon  their  ^a//oi0oyjL 

Drayton,     Po/g-oibion,  song  3. 

Tradition  reports  that  this  kind  [grallowag$]  of  horaes  ara  sprung 
fiem  some  Spanish  stallions,  which  swam  on  shore  from  some  of  the 
ships  of  the  famous  Spanish  armada,  which  were  wrecked  on  the 
coast,  and  coupling  with  the  mares  of  the  country,  peopled  the 
kingdom  with  their  posterity.  They  were  much  esteemed,  and  of  a 
middling  size,  strong,  active,  nervous,  and  hardy,  and  were  called 
QaOowagM,  inm  being  first  knewn  in  the  cwntrey  which  beats  that 
name.  Berenger,    On  Hortemanthip^  vol.  L  p.  205. 

Galloway^  GidUmidu^  Gaidia,.  the  Soath^WcBtera 
district  of  Scotland,  bounded  by  the  hills,  the  sea,  and 
the  River  Nith ;  it  ooMprebeads  the  Counties  of  Kir- 
eudbiiglit  and  Wigton,  aad  ia  divided  iato  Upper  and 
Lower  Galloway,  the  int  inekidiiig*  the  NorAcni  paite 
ef:  Kirdendbn^bl  ibmI  Wiftoa;  and  the  saeotid  th* 
Soiitlieni  poittoB  of  tkr  same  CoitalieB,  together  with 
iht  peniwiida  in  Wigton,  calkd  the  Rnma  of  Galloway. 
Ibe.  BiaaU  but  hai%  horaes  nMntioaedMa  tfa«  Citation 
abiKra*  have  aearly  disappeared  fma  intemixtiira  with 
the  bteeda  of  Engbiid  aoid  frebnd.  The  breed  of 
cattle  kBOwa  also  by  the  same  name  ia  ^ery  exeellent. 
The  Cows  ^Humble  Caws)  are  all .  hondeesL  In  andent 
titntaGoUoway^  apfware  to  bare  iaehidBd.  almost  the 
wfaoie  of  Aytrihiici  withm  its  laoHadarieSk  it  had  it» 
own  Pmoea-aad  Lawa  in  a  fcudateiy^  dependence  on 
Seoijapi^  in  the  general  fbrtime  of  which  it  became 
iMiged  aboot'the  miiUk  of  the  XlVtb  centary. 

GA'LLOWS,         V     A.  S.  galga;  D.  galghe,  which 

GA'tfLOweiWtt»       f  latter,  VosshwthiBltt,  approaches 

GAUdAW-mny.      Ctery  near  to  the  Latin  gabatH&, 

Cft^']Xow»4tA&aa*  /  a  oroa.     Gtdhm  is  anciently 

wxitien  gakg^  and*  probab)y>  firom  the  A.  S.  a-gelw^n, 

to  aiiighl<;  faeiag  raised  ia  pubhc  view  to  inspire 

tefftor;. 

Itis seoH^  fomed  Itke^the Greek  n.  TB(e word 
ia  also  applied  tocaedesamngtbegiallotai;  deeerrtng 
tuber 


Oalmto  do  je  reisr,  and  nyng  ^is  oheitefe. 

Jti  Bimmt^f  p.  IfSL 

Ffrat  was  he^drawen  fbr  hfs  fdonie, 

And  as  »  Me  ta  dttmon,  on  yaJWet  hmgnd  hie. 

j&pw24r. 

3m2 
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But  to  beware  no  grace  yet  he  htdde, 
Til  fortune  on  the  gaiwet  made  him  gape. 

Chaucer.     The  Monkei  Tale,  v.  1468& 

He  that  setteth  a  foole  in  hve  dignite,  that  is  euen  as  yf  a  man  dyd 
caste  a  precyous  atone  upon  the^o/oKi. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.    Prouerbei,  ch.  xxvi. 

The  more  buxum  wyll  he  bee, 
That  he  were  borowyd  (ro  the  gahw  tree, 
I  hope  be  hevyn  kyng. 
Le  Bmu  Ttorwoe  ofRmne,  mi  Biitm,  Mei,  Bom,  vol.  ill.  p.  73. 

Had  y  not  byght  to  holde  counsayle, 
Thou  shouldest  be  honged,  wythowt  fayle 

Upon  a  ^aA»ioe4ree. 
The  Erie  of  Touhut^  m  RUeon,  Met.  Rom.  toL  I  p.  120. 

Then  went  he  to  the  market  place, 
^   As  fast  as  he  coulde  bye, 
A  payre  of  new  gaUotu  there  did  he  yp  set, 
Besyde  the  pyUory. 
l^dam  Bel,  Ritetm,  Pieeea  o/Jneiemt  Popular  Poeirjf,  p.  11.  v.  167. 

A  lyde  boy  stod  them  amonge 
And  asked  what  meaned  ih»i  ffollow^re  i 

They  aayde,  to  bang  a  good  yeoman. 
Called  WyUyam  of  Cloudeale. 

Id.    A.y.  170. 


The  viii.  of  ApriH  there  was  a  cat  hanged  vpon  a  galloea  at  the  qaL* 

Crosse  in  Cheap,  apparaled  like  a  priest  ready  to  say  masM,  with  a  LOWS, 

sbauen  crowne.  . 

fbx.    ifar(yr«,  foL  1335.    ji  Cat  kauged  teiik  a  Mkaum  armm  vpou  OALLUS. 

a  OaUowet.  X^m^/^/ 

Clo.  What  is  he  that  builds  stronger  than  either  the  masoo,  the 
shipwright,  or  the  carpenter  f 

Onia.  The^oHMMMnaArr;  for  that  frame  out-lines  a  tbouaand 
tenants.  Shaitpeare.    HamUi,  foL  277. 

At  length  him  nayled  on  mgaUouhtrte 
And  slew  the  iust  by  most  uninst  decree. 

^femer.    HymueZ.    Of  Heaneaiff  lame* 

No  Indian  prince  has  to  his  palace 

More  followers  than  a  thief  to  the  gaUowe. 

Butler.    Hudihraa,  part  iL  can.  1. 

Let  him  be  galUnot-free  by  my  consent 
And  nothing  suffer,  since  be  nothing  meaat. 
.  Urgden.    Ahmiam  aad 

What  honour  a  man  wins,  or  saTes,  by  that  which  gires  him  aa 
0|>portanity  of  being  hanged,  is  hard  to  be  understood;  but  be  that 
mistakes  tne  cart  for  a  triumphal  chariot,  or  the  gaUmo'tree  for  a 
triumphal  arch,  may  apply  himself  to  the  obtaining  such  victories^ 
as  these.  South.    Sermofu,  vol.  x.  p.  231. 

Hold  him  fast,  (he  dog ;  he  has  the  gailuwt  in  his  face. 

Goldmith.     The  Good-Natured  Man,  act  v» 


G  A  L  L  U  S. 


GALLUS,  Gesner,  Ray,  Klig.,  Tem..  Cuv. ;  Cock 
and  Hen^  Lath. ;  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  &niily  GaUinacida,  order  OalUnacea, 
class  AveB. 

Generic  character.  Beak  moderate-sized,  conical, 
and  aiched ;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  and  expanded,  but 
half  closed  with  membrane;  forehead  generally  fur- 
nished with  a  fleshy  crest  or  comb,  extending  to  the 
nose;  cheeks  wattled,  a  single  fleshy  process  descending 
on  each  side  below  the  mandibles ;  legs  provided  with 
arched  spurs ;  four  toes,  three  before  and  one  behind, 
a  membrane  extending  as  far  as  the  first  joint  of  each ; 
claws  hooked,  but  broad  and  blunt,  fit  for  scratching ; 
the  first  three  primary  quills  shorter  than  the  others, 
the  first  diortest  of  aU. 

The  Cock  difiers  remarkably  firom  the  Pheasant,  in 
which  genus  it  has  been  placed  by  Linneus,  notwith- 
standing that  a  distinct  station  had  been  assigned  it  in 
the  Animal  Kingdom  by  Gesner  and  Ray.  The  head 
of  the  Cock  is  always  partially  denuded  of  feathers,  and 
covered  with  a  smooth  skin,  which  is  generally,  but 
not  always,  elongated  into  a  fleshy  crest  or  comb,  and 
one  or  two  wattles;  when  these  are  deficient^  the 
cheeks  alone  are  covered  with  naked  skin;  it  thus 
difiers  from  the  Pheasant  kind,  which  have  the  cheeks 
covered  with  very  short,  velvet-like  feathers.  In  the 
Cock,  the  caudal  quills  are  very  broad,  and  generally 
disposed  in  two  vertical  planes ;  two  of  these  quills  are 
pendant,  and  arched  on  each  plane,  whilst  in  the 
Pheasant  the  caudal  quills  are  long  and  narrow,  and 
the  two  middle  longer  than  the  others.  The  Cock  also 
carries  his  neck  remarkably  straight  and  upright,  whilst 
the  Pheasant  projects  his  much  forward,  so  as  to  give 
a  gpreater  appearance  of  length  to  the  body.  The 
Cock  is  hardy,  is  easily  domesticated,  and  breeds  with- 


out difficulty;  but  the  Pheasant  is  extremely  sensible 
to  changes  of  atmosphere,  and  is  not  easily  bred  in 
confinement. 

The  Cock  and  Hen  may  be  properly  characterised  aa 
g^ranivorous  birds,  for  which  their  internal  structure 
adapts  them ;  but  they  are  voracious,  and  not  indifiereot 
to  almost  any  kind  of  food  which  they  can  procure. 
They  are  very  prolific,  and  from  them  our  tables  are 
supplied  principally  with  eggs  and  poultry. 

With  regard  to  the  diff*erent  species  of  Cocks,  Tem- 
minck  imagines  them  to  be  derived  from  more  than 
a  single  stock,  and  that  their  diflerence  in  form  and 
plumage  is  independent  of  climate  or  accident. 

G.  Giganteus^  Tem. ;  Jago  Cock,  Marsd.  Of  this 
bird  we  know  but  little ;  it  has  been  noted  by  Dampier, 
in  his  VoyagcM,  and  Marsden  has  mentioned^  in  bis 
History  of  Sumatra,  that  it  is  so  tall  as  to  be  capable 
of  picking  its  food  off  a  common  dining-table,  and, 
when  fatigued,  rests  its  body  on  the  hind  part  of  its 
leg,  at  which  time  it  is  taller  than  our  comnon  Fowl. 
The  leg  of  one  of  these  birds,  sent  fixim  Batavia  to  M. 
Temminck,  was  of  great  size,  and  the  spur  on  it  two 
inches  long.  It  is  fi>und  in  a  wild  state  among  the 
forests  and  Southern  parts  of  Sumatra,  and  on  the 
Western  coast  of  Java. 

G.  Patavinus,  Briss.  Is  about  twice  the  size  of  our 
Fowls,  weighs  from  ten  to  twelve  poimds,  and  is  very 
similar  to  the  Jago  Cock. 

G.Barddva,  Tem. ;  Ay  am  Bankiva  of  Java;  Jaxtaa 
Cock,  Lath.  This  bird,  in  many  points,  resembles  our 
Bantam  and  Turkish  Cocks,  in  size,  form,  and  colour, 
but  is  distinguished  fix>m  them  by  the  planes  of  the  tail- 
feathers  being  less  vertical,  or  rather  almost  horizontal ; 
the  neck  feathers,  which  extend  on  the  back,  are  long, 
and  their  barbs  distinct,  the  top  of  each  being  also  a 
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OALLUS.  Httle  expanded  and  rounded ;  head,  nedc,  and  all  the 
^—yi^  long  dorsal  feathers,  which  extend  over  the  rump,  of  a 
bright  orange  colour ;  the  top  of  the  back,  the  lesser 
and  middle  wing-coverts  purplish  chestnut;  greater 
coverts  black,  shaded  with  green ;  primary  and  second- 
ary quills,  of  a  rust-red  on  their  outer,  and  black  on 
their  inner  webs;  diest,  belly,  thighjB,  and  tail  black, 
with  a  light  tinge  of  golden  green;  crest,  watUes, 
throat,  and  cheeks  bright  red ;  feet  greyish,  armed  with 
long  q;>urs.  The  Hen  is  smaller  than  the  Cock ;  its 
comb  and  wattles  short,  the  circlet  around  the  eyes 
bare,  as  also  the  throat,  which  last  has  a  few  small 
feathers  sprinkled  on  it,  but  not  sufficient  to  hide  the 
red  skiu  beneath;  under  parts  dun  coloured,  and  each 
feather  having  a  lighter  streak  along  its  shaft ;  feathers 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  elongated,  black  in  the 
centre,  and  edged  with  yellow;  upper  parts,  wings, 
rump,  and  tail  greyish,  spotted  with  black  zigzags ; 
primaries  ashy  grey. 

It  is  from  this  species  principally  that  Temminck 
thinks  our  Domestic  Fowl  has  been  obtained,  and,  per- 
haps, from  a  cross  of  both  it  and  the  Jago  Cock.  The 
same  bird  is  said,  by  Dr.  Horsefield,  in  his  Arrange- 
ment and  Description  of  the  Birds  of  Java,  {Lin. 
TroTU,  zill.)  to  be  called  by  the  natives  Bengkitoo^  or 
Bekikko  ;  and  in  Sir  S.  Raffles's  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  a  Zoological  Collection  made  in  Sumatra,  (Lt'n. 
Tram,  xiii.)  Ayam  Uian,  or  Brooga. 

G.  JavanicuSy  Horsef. ;  Fhanatim  Varius^  Shaw ; 
Character  PitU  JFomno  of  Java;  Variegated  Cock,  The  comb 
ortbeCk>ck.  flattened  laterally,  not  toothed;  the  wattles  very  large; 
under  parts  black ;  neck-feathers  long,  narrow,  loose, 
of  a  dark  green  colour,  with  pale  edges  ;  those  of  the 
shoulders  black,  edged  with  chestnut ;  rump  furnished 
with  long  black  feathers,  having  pale  edges,  hanging 
down  on  each  side  of  a  glossy  dark  green  tail ;  quills 
brown;  spurs  single.    Native  of  Java. 

G.  Dometticua,  Briss. ;  G.  Gallinaceiu^  Ray ;  fe  Coq 
Vvlgaire  a  cr^Uy  ou  Coq  VUlageois,  Tem. ;   Domestic 
Codt,  Bew.     The  head  of  the  Cock  is  furnished  with  a 
comb,  consisting  of  a  bright  red,  fleshy  substance,  either 
disposed  in  festoons,  or  assuming  the  form  of  a  crown ; 
and  fl-om  the  under  part  of  his  beak  depend  a  pair  of 
long  wattles,  of  the  same  structure  and  colour ;  upon 
the  throat  and  around  the  eyes  is  a  reddish  skin,  en- 
tirely void  of  feathers,  and  this  is  always  largest  in 
those  species  which  are  wild ;  his  irides  are  red ;  his  ears 
are  white ;  his  thighs  fleshy ;  and  his  feet,  which  are  either 
black,  ash-coloured  or  yellow,  are  armed  with  long  spurs ; 
his  plumage  very  variable ;  his  tail  vertical,  and  consist- 
ing of  fourteen  large  and  beautiful  quills,  of  which  two, 
much  longer  than  the  rest,  assume  an  arched  form. 
His  voice,  called  orowing,  is  very  shrill,  and  when 
strained  to  its  utmost  pitch,  very  loud.   But  it  assumes 
a  diflerent  tone  in  calling  his  Hens  about  him.    The 
Cock  is  remarkable  for  the  stateliness  of  his  gait,  his 
courage,   and  vigilance,   and    his    attentions   to  his 
feathered  mistresses,  which  commence  when  he  is  about 
eight  or  nine  months  old.   He  is  extremely  jealous,  and 
very  irascible,  and,  so  long  as  he  has  strength,  will  not 
permit  the  intrusion  of  any  stranger  into  his  domestic 
circle ;  hence  originate  the  frtequent  combato  which  an 
ill-managed  poultry  yard  presents.    This  disposition  to 
figh^  is  shown  more  especially  among  Cocks  which  have 
not  iivied  together  in  the  same  yard,  as  if  to  tiv  their 
strength.    But  their  courage  is  often  exerted  in  defence 
of  t^eir  Ufm  l^^nst  other  birds,  pf  which  the  follow^ 


His  car* 
riig«  and, 
conduct ' 


ing  is  a  good  example.    "  I  have  just  witnessed,**  says  GALLUS. 
Bufibn,  "  a  curious  scene.    A  Sparrow  Hawk  alighted  v^y^^ 
in  a  populous  court-yard  :  a  young  Cock,  of  this  year's  Hiaoouace. 
hatching,  instantly  darted  at  him,  and  threw  him  on 
his  back.     In  this  situation  the  Hawk  defended  himself 
with  his  talons  and  his  bill,  intimidating  the  Hens  and 
Turkeys,  which  screamed  tumultuously  around  him. 
After  he  had  a  littfe  recovered  himself,  he  rose,  and 
was  taking  wing ;  when  the  Cock  rushed  upon  him  a 
second  time,  overturned  him,  and  held  him  down  so 
long  that  he  was  caught." 

Dr.  Percival,  in  his  Diuertatiom^  has  given  the  fol*  Hiajea- 
lowing  curious  instance  of  the  jealousy  which  the  Cock  lo<»y» 
exhibits,  when  he  suspects  his  mate  of  infidelity.  *'  My 
mowers,''  says  the  Doctor,  '*  cut  a  Partridge  on  her 
nest:  and  immediately  brought  the  eggs  (fourteen  in 
number)  to  the  house.  I  ordered  them  to  be  put 
under  a  very  large  and  beautiful  Hen,  and  her  own  to 
be  taken  away.  They  were  hatched  in  two  days,  and 
the  Hen  brought  them  up  perfectly  well  till  they  were 
five  or  six  weeks  old.  During  that  time  they  were 
kept  constantly  in  an  outhouse,  without  being  seen  by 
any  of  the  other  poultry.  The  door  happening  to  be 
left  open,  the  Cock  got  in.  My  housekeeper,  hearing 
the  £len  in  distress,  ran  to  her  assistance ;  but  did  not 
arrive  in  time  to  save  her  life.  The  Cock,  observing 
her  with  the  brood  of  Partridges,  had  fallen  upon  her 
with  the  utmost  fury,  and  killed  her.  The  housekeeper 
fbund  him  tearing  the  Hen  with  his  beak  and  spurs ; 
although  she  was  then  fluttering  in  the  last  agony,  and 
incapable  of  any  resistance.  This  Hen  had  formerly 
been  the  Cock's  greatest  favourite.'' 

The  Cock  generally  becomes  old  and  useless  in  the 
course  of  three  years,  but  those  which  are  of  lai^r  size 
last  much  longer,  as  they  do  not  come  so  early  to 
maturity.  In  his  habits  he  is  particularly  clean,  being 
continually  occupied  in  trimming  and  ordering  his 
feathers  with  his  bill.  And  although  his  crowing  is  not 
the  most  melodious  music,  he  takes  especial. care  to  be 
the  loudest,  and  outcrow,  if  possible,  any  neighbouring 
Cock;  for  which  purpose  he  may  be  seen  listening 
with  attention,  and  if  he  be  answered,  replying  in  a 
shriller  and  louder  note  of  defiance  than  before ;  this 
is  repeated  many  times,  till  one  or  other  is  tired,  or 
fairly  beaten. 

Tlie  Hen,  like  the  Cock,  is  furnished  with  a  comb  Chancterol 
and  wattles,  but  of  less  size,  and  less  brilliant  hue  than  the  Heo. 
his.     She  is,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  birds,  smaller 
than  the  Cock,  and  her  plumage  more  sombre:  her 
tail,  although  vertical,  is  not  ornamented  with  the  long 
feathers  which  peculiarly  distinguish  him :  neither  does 
she  crow,  nor  make  any  noise,  but  that  known  as 
duckings  which  is  generally  indicative  of  her  having 
laid  an  egg,  except  a  harsh  scream,  which  is  common 
to  both   Cock   and   Hen  when  they  are    frightened. 
Amongst  themselves  Hens  are  extremely  quarrelsome 
and  violent,  and  if  they  find  one  which  is  either  weak 
or  maimed,  attack  her  in  a  body,  and  frequently  de« 
stroy  her.     Her  fecundity  is  very  great,  and  she  will  Feenndity. 
commonly  lay  two  eggs  within  every  three  days  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  year,  except  moulting  time, 
which  occupies  two  months.     After  having  laid  about 
twelve  eggs  she  prepares  for  sitting,  ajperiod  which  may 
be  distinguished  by  her  cries  and  great  uneasiness,  and, 
firom  the  time  it  commences,  occupies  twenty-one  days, 
during  which  time  she  rarely  leaves  the  nest ;  and,  after 
the  eggs  are  hatched,  attends  her  little  progeny  with 
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OALLUS.  the  utmost  case  and  attention,  leading  them  about, 
finding  food  for  them,  and  collecting  Uiem  under  her 
wings  on  the  slightest  appearance  <^  danger.     During 
this  time  she  l^omes  exceedingly  eourageoos,  and 
will  face  almost  any  animal  who  molests  her,  in  defence 
of  her  young.     It  has.  been  considered  that  the  Cock 
takes  little  interest  in  the  process  of  mcubation ;  this, 
however^  can  hardly  be  the  case  in  the  wild  state, 
because  the  Hen,  being  unable  to  leave  her  nest,  most 
either  have  food  brought  by  her  nuite  or  be  starved;  it 
is  therefore  probable  that  he  does  assist  iier,  aff  other 
birds  do.     Under  domestication,  however,  where  his 
attentions  are  divided  amongst  so  many  females,  he 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  attentive.     But  it  has  been 
observed  among  Domestic  Fowls,  that  the  Cock  will 
often  entice  a  Hen  to  a  corner,  where  he  will  arrange 
the  straw  in  form  of  a  nest,  as  it  were  to  induce  her  to 
lay,  and  that  he  will  often  perch  by  the  nest  where  his 
favourite  Hen  is  sitting,  as  if  to  offer  his  assistance,  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  birds  having  but  a  single  Hen. 
It  has  been  frequently  disputed  whence  arise  the 
breed  of  our  Domestic  Fowls.     Temminck,   as  we 
have   stated   above,  considers  them   as  derived  from 
the   Cock  of  Jago,  and    from  the  Ayam   Utajiy  or 
Ayam  Bankiva.  of  Sumatra.     And  he   grounds  this 
opinion,  first,  on  the  resemblance  of  their  Hens  to  ours ; 
secondly,  from  the  size  of  our  Cock,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  two  species  he  has  named ;  thirdly,  from  the 
nature  of  the  feaihers,  the  form  and  disposition  of  the 
wattles  the  same  as  otirs;    and,  fourthly,  because   in 
them   alone,  as  in  ours,  the  females  have  the  small 
wattles.    That  domestication  has  considerably  altered 
the  whole  figure  of  the  body  and  wattles,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  and  hence  arises  the  difficulty  in  deciding 
the    stock  from  which  particular  races  have  sprung. 
The  Fowls  of  Sancevarre  more  nearly  resemble  the 
Cock  of  Jago,  whilst  those  which  are  known  as  Turkish 
Fowjs  are  more  allied  to  the  Ayam  of  Sumatra. 

fVom  the  authorities  quoted  by  Temminck  there 
seems  little  doubt  thai  America,  as  well  as  India,  fur- 
nishes Fowls  in  a  wild  state.  Acosta,  who  was  the 
Provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  Peru  and  Hispaniola, 
notices  their  existence  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Spa- 
niards in  those  Countries ;  and  that  in  the  aboriginal 
language  Fowls  were  called  Talpa,  and  their  eggs 
PotUo,  Sonnini»  during  his  travels  in  French  Guiana, 
often  heard  them  crowing  in  the  woods,  though  not  in 
so  loud  and  sonorous  a  note  as  ours  employ ;  and  he 
further  mentions,  that  he  himself  saw  *'  on  a  mountain  a 
bird  about  the  size  of  a  Pigeon,  with  brown  plumage» 
with  a  fleshy  crest  or  comb  upon  its  head,  short  wings, 
and  a  tail  disposed  like  that  of  Fowls^  which  it  re- 
sembles in  its  carriage  and  gaif  Stedman,  also,  in 
his  Voyage  to  Guiana^  (Dutch  Guiana,)  states,  *'  the 
common  Fowls  are  here  as  good  and  plenty  as  in  our 
own  Country,  but  smaller ;  and  their  eggs  difier  in 
shape,  being  more  sharp-pointed.  A  smaller  species 
of  the  dunghill  kind,  with  rumpled,  inverted  feathers, 
seems  natural  at  Guiana ;  being  reared  in  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country  by  the  Indians  or  natives.*^ 

It  is  observed  that  Fowls  breed  more  freely  in  warm 
than  in  cold  climates,  although  even  in  the  latter  they 
live  and  thrive ;  they  are  not  found  in  the  Northern^ 
parts  of  Siberia,  and  are  kept  in  Greenland  only  as 
rarities. 

As  Fowls  afford  not  only  amusement,  but  profit  to 
those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  keeping  them,  the 


Authorities. 


following  dfgest  of  the  plan  proposed  by  M.  PHrmentien  OALLCS. 
in  the  N<ntveau  Diotiormaire  cTHiHoire  IMurdki  1808,  v.-v^' 
is  worthy  observatimr,  as  pmntlng  out  the  btslniode  of 
managing'  them. 

jR^JSTenrAotMcv 

As  the  exposure  to  too  great  Iteat  or  coM  either 
weakens  or  disindines-  Poidtry  to  lity^  so  does  the  wsost 
of  good  water  cause  the  pip,  ccNBRitipatioR,  and  otter 
inflammatory  diseases.  It  becomes,  tberefore,  absolutaly" 
necessary  to  gnard  agamst  great  changeaof  tempera^ 
tnre,  if  we  be  anxious  that  our  pocdtry  shoidd  thrnrei 
Tn  the  words  of  M.  Parmentier,  If  faid  que  hs  poakt 
puissent  /y  pMre,  et  ne  soientpat  tenUe»  d'aOer  etrndKr 
et  poTidre  d  Paventure. 

The  Hen-house  should  always  be  proportioned'  iit' 
size  to  the  namber  of  Poultry  kept,  and  ought  to  br 
rather  smaller  than  too  large ;  because  in  the  Winter' 
time  Fowls  are  disposed  to  crowd  together,  and  keep 
themselves  warm,  by  which  means  they  are  more  likely 
to  lay  even  in  cold  weather.  It  should  be  built  towards 
the  East,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Fann-hoaae, 
and  elevated  about  afoot  from  the  ground;  its  size 
about  12  f^t  in  length  by  10  feet  in  faeighth  and' 
breadth;  the  walls  rough  cast,  whitened  within  and 
without,  and  perfectly  free  from  gaps  or  botes,  throogli' 
which  either  R&ts,  Mice»  or  Weasels,  or  even  insects 
might  enter ;  the  roof  much  sloped  in  order  to  throar 
off  the  water  speedily,  and  thus  keep  the  interior  dryaa 
possible ;  a  small  door  is  required,  above  wiridh  should 
be  an  opening  for  the  Poultry  to  enter  from  wHhont 
by  means  of  a  ladder,  and  at  the  top  of  this  opening 
should  be  placed  the  roosting  perch,  as  also  two  cir* 
cular  windows,  provided  with  a  close  wire  treRis  and 
shutters,  one  facing  East,  and  the  other  Westward; 
during  Summer  time  these  windows  should  be  con* 
stantly  open  in  order  to  cool  the  air,)mt  in  Winter  rinxt 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  house  warm. 

Hie  roosting  perches  should  be  fastened  in  the  cor- 
ners, at  10  or  12  inches  apart»  on  brackets ;  they  should 
be  square,  as  Fowls  cannot  so  conveniently  perch  upon 
cylindrical  rails.  In  the  intermediate  spaces  Ac  egg- 
chambers  should  be  placed,  covered  with  a  plank,  to 
protect  the  Hen,  whilst  laying,  from  disturbance  by  die 
muting  of  the  other  Fowls.  The  nests  in  these  should 
be  mt^  of  osier  baskets  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  well 
lined  with  rye  straw,  which  should  be  frequently  changed, 
and  so  placed  as  to  prevent  the  Hen  from  accidentally 
breaking  the  eggs  ahready  there.  Fresh  water  should 
also  be  supplied  in  open  dishes  as  in  aviaries. 

As  soon  as  the  Fowls  have  left  the  Hen-b^wsc,  it 
should  be  aired  by  opening  the  doora  and  window^ 
and  by  scraping  and  washing  the  floor,  perches,  and 
nesis  with  hot  water,  and  occasionally,  with  vinegar. 
No  aUempts  should  be  made  at  keeping  other  Poultiy  in 
the  same  house  with  Fowls ;  for  although  they  have  fed 
with  them  during  the  day,  they  are  considered  intradera 
at  night,  and  not  less  so  Capons^  although  of  the  same 
species  as  themselves. 

In  addition  to  the  Hen-house,  it  is  necessary  to  Have 
a  very  warm  room  for  the  Hens  to  sit  in,  and  also  ^r 
keeping  the  Chicks  and  their  mothers  in  separate  cages 
during  seven  or  eight  days  after  hatching ;  they  may 
then  be  turned  loose  without  danger  of  incapacity  to 
provide  for  themselves.  f^^T^ 

Great  advantage  is  also  found  from  the  Pbultry  yard  ^•Vr'^"^ 
being  provided  with,  I.  a  tray  fiHed  with  dust  and  J 
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OALLTO.  ashes,  in  which  the  Fowls  may  roll  to  free  thetnsehres 
^^V^^m/  from  the  Fleas  and  other  vermin  with  which  they  ore 
tormented.  2.  A  tray  containing  horse-dung,  which 
should  be  frequently  changed,  in  order  to  afford  them 
amusement  during  the  cold  weathef  in  grubbing  after 
seeds  and  worms.  3.  Two  squares  of  turfyibr  their 
repose  after  eating  or  other  amusement.  4.  Some  thick 
boshes,  or,  what  is  still  better,  trees  which  by  their 
shadow  afford  shelter  from  the  sun,  and  shroud  tiiem 
from  the  piercing  eyes  of  the  Kite ;  and  if  there  be 
dther  mulberry  or  cherry  trees  so  much  the  more 
advantageous,  as  affording  fruit  of  which  Poultry  are 
extremely  fond.  5.  A  shed,  to  which  they  may  retire 
during  the  rain.  6.  Some  covered  wooden  or  earthen 
vessels  containing  water,  with  holes  in  them,  through 
which  the  Fowls  may  put  their  heads  to  drink  fresh 
water,  instead  of  hunting  after  that  which  is  bad  and 
likely  to  breed  distempers  among  ihem.  7.  Lastly,  the 
Poultry  yard  itself  should  be  large,  spacious,  and  as 
well  suited  to  the  purpose  as  possible ;  there  should 
be  sufficient  drains  to  carry  off*  the  water,  and  the 
dunghills  should  be  careflilly  kept  together. 

As,  liowever,  all  the  preparations  which  have  been 
hitherto  noted,  are  but  useless  without  considerable 
attention  and  care,  our  amusing  Author  proceeds  to 
describe  the  qualifications  of  a  Fille  de  Bassecour^  or 
Poultry  attendant,  who,  he  very  prqperly  states,  should 
be  "  a  decent,  careful,  gentle,  patient,  clever,  attentive, 
and  watchful  peisonage,"  and  finishes  his  account  with 
an  observation  applicaJsle  to  every  good  servant,  quand 
ette  rhunit  ioutea  ces  condUiorUt  c*est  un  vrai  trhor,  U 
fatU  ioiU/aire  pour  la  conserver.  Her  first  care  should 
be  to  attach  her  charge  to  her,  by  appeasing  their  dis- 
putes, by  •distinguishing  their  characters,  and  petting 
the  most  dodle  with  litfle  attentions,  such  as  caress- 
ing and  feeding  from  her  hands,  which  they  under- 
stand. Without  her,  so  well  known  to  her  feathery 
charge,  no  person  should  enter  the  Poultry  yard,  to 
frighten,  and  least  of  all,  to  disturb  those  Hens  which 
either  are  laying  or  sitting.  She  should  be  carefld  in 
feeding  and  watering  the  Poultry  at  stated  hours,  should 
shut  them  up  in  the  Hen-house  at  night,  and  let  them 
out  early  in  the  morning;  should  proportion  their 
number  to  Uie  means  of  existence,  which  do  not  require 
much  expense;  she  should  frequently  count  them  to 
aee  if  they  be  right ;  notice  how  they  feed,  mark  such 
ats  fatten  or  loseflesht-and  observe  such  as  are  disposed 
to  lay  or  sit  If  a  new  Cock  be  introduced,  in  order 
to  replace  those  becoming  useless,  she  should,  after 
^ying  his  l^ga,  bring  him  to  the  Fowls,  and  protect 
him  frtmvthe  attacks  of  the  other  Cocks;  treatment 
of  this  kind  fiir  » faw  times  wiU  make  them  familiar  to 
him  and  allow  his  admission,  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  do.  She  should  also  from  time  to  time  visit 
the  Hen-hcmse,  rearrange  the  nests,  remove  the  newly 
^d  ^g%  and  put  tbem  in  a  dxy^  dark  and  fi?esh  place  ; 
ahouki  separate  those  to  .be  sold  from  those  intended 
for  hatching,  and  never  put  them  under  the  Hen  without 
egsfmimng  them  by  a  caadle,  to  see  whether  they  be  fit 
for  the  purpose,  and  what  sex  the  Chick  will  be;  ahe 
should  note  when  the  Hen  first  sits,  in  order  that  sImb 
mi^  know  when  the  thatching  will  take  place ;  and  as  it 
Qften  happens  thataaittiog  Hen  wiU  not  leave  ihtd 
ttest  for  two  d^w,  and  of  CDiirse.«uffiir<mvoh  from  hunger 
mad  thirst,  she  should  be^cuieful  to  pnuvide  against  this 
hy  putting  food  and  vater  m  near  the  Hen  as  con- 
venient.    But  her  cares  will  be  much  increased  when 


•the  Chicks  escape  from  the  egg,  for  whilst  under -tfie  6AU.ITS. 
tutelage  of  the  motfier  they  require  great  attention ;  she ' 
-should  know  how  to  distinguidi  heating  from  cooling 
ibod,  such  as  aJibrds  most  profH  with  least  expense ; 
^he  should  separate  each  Chide  from  the  rest,  so  soon 
as  its  plumage  becomes  rough  and  disordered,  and  its 
wings  loose  and  dropping ;  and  she  should  understand 
their  diseases  and  apply  the  necessary  means  for  thdr 
relief.  She  should  take  care  that  during  the  time  of 
laying,  the  stones  of  grapes  should  not  be  eaten,  as  they 
tend  to  stop  ft,  (an  observation  this  which  in  England 
is  of  little  value,  as  grapes  are  not  here  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  be  employed  in  feedmg  Poultry,)  but  that 
food  lightly  salted  which  favours  it  should  be  given. 
"Sometimes  there  is  difficulty  in  dropping  the  egg ;  in 
this  case  a  few  grains  of  salt  or  a  little  garlic  may  be 
Introduced  into  the  vent,  which  will  facilitate  the  pro 
cess.  She  should  be  aware  that  the  pip  shows  the 
Fowls  have  either  had  an  insufficient  supply  of  water, 
or  that  the  water  has  been  bad ;  and  afrer  performing 
the  operation  required  for  this  disease,  she  should  be 
careful  to  supply  plenty  of  water,  which  in  Winter 
should  be  warm.  If  the  Poultry  be  scoured,  she  should 
give  dry  and  slightly  astringent  food ;  but  if  constipated, 
laxatives  should  be  used,  such  as  heet-root,  lettuce^  &c. 
IVhen  the  skin  is  affiscted  with  the  itch  or  any  other 
complaint,  it  is  advisable  to  refresh  it  with  some  kitchen 
plants  chopped  up  and  mixed  with  fine  bran. 

She  will  observe  that  when  the  shell  of  the  egg  is 
Bofl,  the  Hen  is  inclined  to  get  fiit ;  she  will  therefore 
diminish  the  quantity  of  food,  put  some  chalk  in  the 
water,  and  bride  dust  in  the  food  as  correctives  ;  and, 
lastly,  she  will  be  careful  not  to  give  them  any  paste 
made  of  bitter  almonds,  which  to  Poultry  is  rank 
poison. 

In  the  management  of  Fowls  considerable  importance 
attaches  also  to  the  choice  of  them,  if  we  be  anxious 
for  success. 

The  Cock  (one  wiU  be  sufficient  for  at  least  six  Best  Cocks 
Hens)  should  be  of  good,  though  not  immoderate  size ;  fo'^f^w^Jn? 
his  beak  thick  and  short,  his  crest  and  wattles  large, 
and  of  a  bright,  shining  red ;  the  chest  broad,  wings 
strong,  thighs  muscular,  legs  strong,  and  armed  with 
large  sharp  spurs ;  his  daws  curved  and  very  sharp ; 
he  should  crow  loud  and  clear,  should  be  attentive 
to  his  mates  in  seeking  food  for  them,  in  keeping  them 
together  during  the  day,  collecting  them  at  night,  and 
protecting  them  from  annoyance ;  the  best  coloured 
plumage  is  black  or  very  dark  red. 

The  Hens  should  be  of  moderate  size,  black  or  Best  Hens 
brown,  the  comb  pendant,  head  large,  eyes  bright,  and  ^'  ^^  •*"*' 
feet  bluish  ;  they  should  be  of  strong  constitution ;  but  P^T*^*** 
we  should  never  choose  those  which  are  disposed  to 
have  the  note  of  the  Cock,  nor  those  which  have  spurs, 
because  they  lay  rarely,  and  when  they  have  laid,  either 
break  or  eat  their  eggs,  and  if  neither  of  these  accidents 
happen,  they  are  bad  sitters.     Neither  should  fat  or  old 
Hens  be  chosen :  the  former,  on  account  of  their  dispoa- 
tion  to  make  fat,  lay  few  egg^,  and  the  latter  none  at  all ; 
these  last  may  be  distinguished  by  the  roughness  of 
their  comb  and  feet,  and  oftentimes  they  assume  the 
plumage  of  the  Cock. 

Psmf. 

Fowls  are  easily  provided  with  nourishment,  as  they 
are  good  examples  of  omnivorous  birds ;  animal  or 
vegetable  food  is  indifferently  taken  by  them  with  avidity ; 
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OALLUS.  and  ihey  are  seen  uncensinglj  scratchingf  the  loose 
^^y^^  earth  or  heaps  of  dung  for  seeds,  wonns,  insects,  or 
any  thing  else  they  can  procure;  but  as  this  kind 
of  food  can  only  be  obtained  in  Spring  and  Summer,  or 
at  least  but  very  sparingly,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
somewhat  additional,  which  should  be  distributed  at 
sunrise,  and  in  the  evening  immediately  before  the 
Fowls  retire  to  the  Hen-house.  Vegetables  in  season 
should  be  boiled  over  night  in  pot  liquor,  mixed  with 
bran,  and  strained ;  in  the  morning  it  should  be  again 
warmed,  before  it  is  g^ven  to  the  Fowls,  as  Hkely  to  keep 
them  in  health,  fatten  them,  and  render  them  more 
prolific;  after  feeding,  chaff,  rye,  barley,  chick  peas, 
vetches,  fresh  or  spoiled  fhiit,  potatoes,  bread,  crumbs, 
the  refuse  of  the  table  or  kitchen,  &c.  should  be  thrown 
about,  according  as  the  place  affords  more  or  less  suste- 
nance ;  all  of  these  are  better  if  boiled  and  broken  to 
pieces,  than  uncooked  and  whole.  Bread  steeped  in 
the  liquor  of  boiled  meat  is  also  extremely  nutritive. 
Particular  periods,  such  as  those  of  laying  and  sitting, 
and  during  disease,  require  especial  attention  to  the 
kinds  of  food  to  be  ^ven. 

M.  Parmentier  has  proposed  to  satisfy  the  fondness 
which  Fowls  exhibit  for  maggots,  by  mixing  barley- 
meal  bran  and  dung  in  a  dish ;  in  two  or  three  days, 
if  the  weather  be  warm,  numerous  maggots  are  bred  in 
this  compost  Another  and  more  complete  method  of 
obtaining  this  kind  of  food,  consists  in  enclosing  a 
part  of  the  Poultry  yard  with  a  wall  12  feet  square  and 
four  feet  high  ;  at  the  bottom  of  this  is  placed  a  layer 
of  straw,  cut  chaff,  horse  dung  and  loose  earth 
Meeped  in  the  blood  of  cattle  or  any  other  kind  of 
animals,  with  a  mixture  of  refuse  oats  and  bran  ;  upon 
this  are  to  be  spread  the  intestines  of  animals  cut  into 
pieces,  and  over  this  a  layer  of  straw,  &c.  as  before  men- 
tioned, till  the  enclosure  is  filled;  it  is  then  to  be 
covered  with  stones  to  preserve  it  from  the  Fowls,  and 
soon  becomes  converted  into  a  heap  of  worms,  which 
may  be  opened  to  them  when  the  frost  precludes  their 
usual  occupation  in  search  of  them. 

On  the  Managemerd  of  FowU  with  reference  to  Eggs. 

As  of  course  profit  is  expected  from  a  Poultry  yard, 
and  it  is  very  advantageous  to  observe  which  Hens 
lay  most  eggs,  which    sit  best,  and   which  manage 
their  broods  with   most  care ;   observation  on  these 
points  may  be  made  throughout    the   twelvemonth, 
and  then  they  may  be  selected  with  a  view  to  one  or 
other  of  these  purposes  for  future  use.     We  should 
also  notice  which  ftitten  best,  and  whether  a  greater 
number  of  smaller  eggs  are  equivalent  to  a  less  number 
of  larger ;  and  whether  in  both  these  points  the  pro- 
duce compensates  the  expense  of  the  keep ;  bearing, 
however,  always  in  mind,  that  although  when  Poultry 
are  very  fat  they  lay  but  few  eggs,  still,  if  they  are  ill- 
fed,  the  same  effect  is  produced, 
liens  lay         Under  natural  drcumstances,  the  time  at  which  Hens 
usually        commence  laying  is  about  the  month   of  February, 
^raary     "^^  ^?^  *'*  '**^  generally  one  in  two  or  three  days, 
^'     sometimes  one  in  every  two  days,  and  occasionally, 
though  very  rarely,  two  in  the  same  day ;  and  alter 
eighteen  or  twenty  are  laid,  the  Hen  has  usually  a  dis- 
position to  sit.    With  some  short  intervals,  however, 
the  laying  is  continued  through  the  summer,  till  the 
Moulting  ia  moulting  season,  which  occurs  early  in  the  Autumn,  and 
Autumn.      is  characterised  by  the  dull,  weakly  appearance  of  the 
bird,  the  ruffling  of  its  plumage,  and  change  of  colour. 


and  it  is  not  concluded  till  the  S^ng,  in  consequence  GALLUS. 
of  the  cold  weather  retarding  the  process.  They  leave  ««^-n^^«^ 
off  laying  about  the  fourth  year. 

A  constant  supply  of  eggs  being  very  material,  it  is  Mode  of 
necessary  that  the  Poultry-keeper  should  hasten  or  obuiaing 
retard  the  period  of  laying,  according  to  circumstances ;  ^^  . 
for  the  latter  purpose,  it  is  common  to  give  more  or  less  ^^|^^ 
stimulating  food.  But  the  most  efficacious,  though 
cruel  method,  is  that  recommended  by  Reaumur,  viz. 
to  pluck  the  Hens  by  degrees,  either  in  the  Spring  or 
beginning  of  Summer,  and  thus  to  hinder  the  moult, 
which,  taking  place  at  the  end  of  the  Summer,  would 
prevent  their  laying.  To  facilitate  laying,  the  Fowls 
are  confined  in  a  light  and  warm  room,  kept  carefully 
clean,  fed  with  abundance  of  stimulating  food,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  young  and  lusty  Cock  ;  the  best  food  at 
this  season  is  hemp  seed,  and  the  usual  supply  of 
barley,  buck  wheat,  or  millet  seed  should  not  be  sus- 
pended. This  plan  was  also  proposed  by  Reaumur, 
and  he  observed,  that  under  these  circumstances  the 
eggs  were  of  much  less  weight,  and  frequently  had 
only  a  membraneous  covering,  forming  that  kind  of 
egg  which  is  conunonly  designated  a  eoft  egg^  and 
similar  to  those  firequently  laid  by  fat  Poultry. 

It  is  a  very  curious  fact  with  reference  to  Poultry,  Hem  oeca- 
that  Hens  will  often  lay  eggs  without  having  con-  lioiMllyUv 
sorted  with  a  male ;  such  arc  generally  considered  un-  «f 6»  ^'^" 
wholesome,  but  this  is  not  the  case;  and  they  have  j^^|^e 
the  advantage  of  keeping  sweet  and  good  more  easily  cocL 
and   for  a  much  longer  period.     An  instance  has 
been  recorded  in  which  a  Hen  confined  in  a  cage,  has 
for  two  years  produced  an  egg  every  two  days  between 
the  months  of  February  and  November,  without  how- 
ever showing  any  disposition  to  sit. 

Hens,  as  well  as  other  birds,  are  generally  inclined  to 
sit  as  soon  as  their  full  number  of  eggs  is  completed, 
but  this  period  is  protracted  by  removing  them  as  soon 
as  laid,  leaving  either  one  egg^  or  a  chalk  egg,  to  induce 
the  Hen  to  return  to  her  own  nest.  The  continued 
disposition  to  lay,  has  been  by  some  considered  a  proof 
of  the  stupidity  of  Fowis;  but  this  must  be  esteemed  a 
very  unfiur  imputation.  The  Hen  is  instinctively  con- 
scious that  the  number  of  eggs  whidi  she  can  cover  is 
incomplete,  and  therefore  strives  to  make  it  up.  Hie 
same  fact  is  observed  with  respect  to  the  Hens  of  other 
birds;  if  a  nest  be  taken  before  the  eggs  are  hatdied, 
the  whole  process  of  building  and  laying  is  again  resorted 
to,  in  order  that  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  bird* s 
life  may  not  be  lost,  viz.  the  propagation  of  its  species. 
And  with  this  view  it  is  that  the  Hen  continues  to  lay, 
knowing  that  her  nest  is  not  furnished  with  the  proper 
number  of  eggs.  ^   , 

Having  obtained  a  number  of  eggSi  »*  w  necessary 
that  they  should  be  selected  previous  to  bang  placed 
under  the  Hen  for  hatching.  Such  only  should  be 
used  for  this  purpose  as  are  produced  by  the  most 
vigorous  birds;  and  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
sex  which  is  required  for  the  different  purposes  of  the 
Poultry  yard.  ,     , 

It  is  said  (and  the  belief,  which  is  as  old  as  the  days  iietbed  <4 
of  Horace,  has  been  adopted  by  modem  Naturalists)  j"^'*^ 
that  the  eggs  which  will  produce  Cocks  arc  of  a  more  JJJ^^J^g 
pointed  form,  and,  if  held  up  to  the  light  of  a  candle, 
have  the  air-bubble  under  the  shell  at  the  large  end,  at 
right  angles  with  the  long  axis  of  the  egg ;  whilst  those 
from  which  Hens  are  hatched,  have  a  more  rounded 
form,  and  the  bubble  at  the  same  end,  but  placed  some- 
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GALLUS.  what  obliquely  to  the  long  axis.  In  neither  instance 
v^-'Y^i^  should  the  eggs  have  been  laid  above  three  weeks,  as 
after  that  time  evaporation  has  gone  on  so  far  as  fre- 
quently to  make  them  unproductive ;  and  even  if  they 
are  hatched,  the  chickens  are  weakly,  and  reared  with 
difficulty. 

Hens  ace  most  inclined  to  sit  in  Spring  and  Autumn. 
The  eggs  are  then  more  numerous  and  strong,  and  the 
temperature  is  better  adapted  to  hatch  them  than  at 
other  seasons. 

The  Natural  Mode  ofHaUMng. 

EggneKs.  Hie  eggs  having  been  chosen,  should  be  put  into 
straw  nests  of  sufficient  size,  lined  with  feathers,  and 
placed  in  wicker  baskets,  of  which  there  should  be 
as  many  as  it  is  proposed  that  Hens  should  sit;  it 
is  advisable  always  to  make  several  sit  at  the  same 
time,  in  order  to  supply  any  deficiency  by  breakage 
or  unproductivenesis.  The  nests  should  be  placed 
in  a  wann  room,  with  a  south  aspect,  dry,  and  quiet, 
to  prevent  the  sitting  Hens  being  disturbed  by  the 
noise  or  intrusion  of  the  other  Poultry.  The  num- 
ber of  eggpi  deposited  in  each  must  vary  according  to 
the  season  at  which  they  are  to  be  hatched ;  in  February, 
ten  or  twelve  are  sufficient  for  a  single  Hen,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  in  March,  and  in  April  as  many  as  twenty  may 
be  set ;  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  the  reason  for  this 
Tariation,  as,  of  course,  in  cold  weather  the  Hen  cannot 
supply  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  for  the  lai^r  number. 
Prooer  kind  The  Hens  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  should  have 
«f  Hens  for  the  bodies  broad,  the  wings  large  and  well  feathered, 
*'^-  and  the  claws  and  spurs  blunted.  It  is  also  well  worth 
while  to  place  them  for  a  few  days  on  some  old  eggs,  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  they  intend  to  sit ;  if  they  con- 
tinue close  on  the  nest,  after  this  period  has  elapsed^ 
they  may  be  placed  on  the  eggs  which  are  intended  for 
^  hatching,  and  a  linen  cloth  should  be  thrown  over  the 
Hen,  to  be  removed  only  in  the  morning  when  her  food 
is  brought,  which  should  be  placed  near  the  nest,  so 
that  she  should  be  off  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
E^gs  not  to  The  eggs  having  been  once  placed  under  the  Hen 
U  touched,  should  not  be  again  touched,  but  left  entirely  to  her 
own  management,  and  she  will  take  care  to  move  them 
about  from  the  middle  to  the  edge  of  the  nest,  or  from 
the  edge  to  the  middle,  in  order  that  all  may  have  the 
due  proportion  of  heat ;  and  this  she  manages  much 
better  without  assistance  than  with  it.  Usually  on  the 
twenty-first  day  from  the  commencement  of  sitting,  the 
eggs  are  broken,  and  the  Chickens  make  their  appear- 
ance. 

Some  persons  take  the  eggs  out  of  the  nest  on  the 
eleventh  day,  and  place  them  on  a  drum-head  in  the 
sun,  side  by  side ;  if  their  shadow  do  not  move,  they 
are  thrown  awav  as  useless,  but  if  it  shake,  by  the 
motions  of  the  Chick  within  the  shell,  that  is  accounted 
a  proof  of  matters  going  on  well,  and  such  eggs  are  re- 
turned to  the  nest.  Sometimes  the  eggs  are  dipped  in 
warm  water  on  the  eighteenth  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
cracking  the  shell  \  this,  however,  is  a  bad  plan,  it  has  no 
advantage,  and  c^en  destroys  the  young  animal  within. 
Cure  for  Occasionally  a  Hen  becomes  very  impatient  of  the 

Hens  necessary  confinement  during  incubation,  and  frequently 

eating  their  leaves  the  nest ;  it  is  then  advisable  to  feed  her  by  hand 
*^^*  on  the  nest.     Sometimes  also  thoy  g^t  a  trick  of  break- 

ing and  eating  their  eggs,  the  best  prevention  for  which 
is  to  boil  an  egg  ha^,  and  wlulst  hot  give  it  to  the 
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Hen,  she  pecks  it  as  usual,  and  burning  herself,  will  GALLUS. 
not  again  venture  a  similar  experiment.  'Wy*^^ 

When  large  broods  of  Chickens  are  desired,  or  the  Guinea 
Hen  sitting  on  eggs  will  not  sit  till  they  are  hatched,  pJ^J^*^' 
Guinea  Hens  are  ftequently  employed  as  substitutes,  sutetitutL 
for  which  they  are  well  adapted  by  the  greater  size  and  for  common 
warmth  of  their  bodies,  which  will  cover  a  much  larger  Hem. 
number  of  eggs.     When  intended  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  they  are  to  be  fed  with  stimulating  food,  and 
enveloped  in  a  cloth,  which  should  cover  all  but  the 
head  and  tail ;  thus  muffled  they  are  placed  for  a  few 
days  on  some  old  eggs,  and  may  afterwards  be  removed 
to  the  nest,  where  they  will  quietly  sit  till  the  brood  is 
hatched. 

For  an  account  of  the  changes  which  the  egg  under- 
goes during  the  period  of  sitting,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  EssAT  ON  CoMPARATivs  Anatomy  ;  but  it  will  be 
as  well  to  notice  here  the  escape  of  the  Chick  from  the 

©re- 

About  the  seventeenth  day  after  incubation  has  been  Horny  pro* 
commenced,  a  perforation  in  the  shell  may  firequently  jection  on 
be  noticed,  which  is  made  by  the  Chick  itself.    This  is  ^^^^ 
effected  by  means  oi  a  small  and  nearly  circular  homy  ^^^ing 
scale,  with  a  hard  and  sharp  projecting  point  on  its  centre,  the  shell, 
which  is  placed  upon  the  curved  part  of  the  upper  mandi- 
ble, just  above  the  pointy  and  whidi  comes  in  contact  with 
the  shdl.     It  was  first  noticed  and  described  by  Mr.  Yar- 
rell,  in  the  Zoological  Journal^  vol.  ii.  p.  433.     By  the 
change  in  the  position  of  the  egg^  effected  by  the  Hen, 
and  by  the  Chick   itself,  this  point  is  applied  around 
the  interior  circumference  of  Uie  egg,  about  one-third 
below  its  larger  extremity ;  and  thus  a  series  of  perfora- 
tions are  produced,  which  in  addition  to  the  brittleness 
of  the  i^eU  by  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  part  of  its 
oonlentst  render  the  last  efforts  of  the  Chick  to  escape 
from  its  confinement  much  less  difficult  than  they  would 
otherwise  be ;  and  this  is  efiecied  on  the  twenty-&rst  day, 
when  the  egg  opens  as  if  bv  a  hinge,  and  the  smaller 
portion  is  frequently  cupped,  or   inserted  wtthin  the 
larger. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  natural  mode,  it  will  not  be 
uninteresting  to  consider  the 

Art\ficial  Modes  of  Hatching, 

which  have  been  adopted  at  different  periods.  The 
great  object  during  incubation,  appears  to  be  that  of 
keeping  the  eggs  at  a  regular  temperature  of  98°  or 
100°  of  FahrenSieit's  scale ;  for  afier  the  process  has  been 
once  commenced,  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 'heat  will 
destroy  the  young  animal.  It  does  not  seem  of  conse- 
quence in  what  mode  this  heat  be  applied.  Pliny  (x.  55) 
relates,  that  the  Empress  Livia  Augusta,  wife  of  Nero, 
at  tiie  time  she  was  pregnant  with  Tiberius  Caesar,  being 
anxious  to  ascertain  what  sex  her  child  should  be  ol^ 
carried  a  Hen's  egg  continually  in  her  bosom,  and 
when  necessity  required  its  removal,  placed  it  in  that  of 
her  nurse,  till  she  could  return  it  to  its  original  situa- 
tion. "  And  verily,"  says  he,  "  this  presage  became 
true,  for  the.  egg  became  a  Cock  Chicken,  and  die  was 
delivered  of  a  son.'' 

A  female  who  was  bedridden  has  been  known  to 
amuse  herself  by  hatching  eggs,  placed  under  her  ann- 
pits  for  three  weeks ;  and  Blumenbach  mentions,  that 
himself  knew  an  egg  hatched  by  a  Poodle  Dog,  which  Egg 
sat  on  it  for  the  necessary  period,  and  when  the  Chicken  ^^^^^  ^ 
was  hatched,  tended  it  with  as  much  care  as  a  Hen  ^^^^ 
would  have  bestowed, 

Sn 


Dog. 
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C^IXtS.       Tb«  Efnrptians  appear  to  have  been  the  fim  w»m 

v^- ,— '  employed  artificial  heat  for  hatching  Poultry,  aiul  di«» 

t^viiM.    b^e  continiMd  it  for  many  centuries.     Aristotle  »  .ae 

f."»«<l  irti-  *"*  ■'•*"»  who  notices  it,  he  says.  -  That  althour*  ^ 

fte  »;  h«t    f^*^!®"  ***  '*'*  common  method  employed  by  Nature  -j^ 

tot  ta»t„in^bnnging  oat  egi^a,  still  it  is  not  exclnsire:  for  we  xc 

«£S»-  that  in  E^pt  tgfra  will  be  hatched  of  themseJ^es  « 

the  earth,  if  covered  and  heated  with  dung."    And  else^ 

where  he  notices,  that  "  if  heated  in  vessels,  wherein 

they  are  placed,  epirs  will  haicli  of  themselves."    It 

aeems  probable,  thervfore,  that  the  process  of  artificial 

incubation  waa  by  no  means  new  in  Esjpt  in  his  time, 

but  how  lonp  prior  to  that  period  is  uncertain. 

Mention  Pliny  (x.  54)  refers  to  the  snm.'  subject.    "  In  addition 

bv  piinl"  [**  *''''^"  '"y  *^'  "  <''«'•*  «■*  »<""^  «??»  which  will 
y-  become  birds  without  beinjr  placed  under  a  Hen,  but 
merely  by  the  operation  of  nature,  as  mav  be  seen  by 
"  T'"!?  '**•  dunshills  of  Kffvpt."  And  ajrain,  that 
probably  hence  arose  a  new  method,  which  was 
Mopted  a  short  time  since,  of  plarin|r  ei^  in  some 
J»ann  place,  and  makini;  a  {fcntle  Are  of  straw  or  chaff 
Beneath,  to  keep  up  a  moderate  dejrree  of  heat ;  taking 
care  at  the  same  time  to  turn  them  bv  hand  both  day 
Md  night,  and  thus  at  the  projwr  Ume  Chickens  were 
expKted  to  be  hatched,  and  were  obtained." 

ihis  practice  of  oren-hatching  has  been  employed 
withm  the  last  three  or  four  hundred  years  in  Europe, 
mit  not  with  sufficient  success  to  displace  the  natural 
inethod.  Alphonso  II.  of  Naples,  in  the  XVih  century, 
n*d  an  oven  which  would  hatch  1000  eggs.  Francis  I. 
afFnmce,  in  the  following  century,  made  experiments 
terZT  •""?  "VMontTrichard,  and  subsequently 
instlrrr  ""'^  ^e'"  ""'^''  "'"»"»'  "ttempts.^In  no 
t^S  ;,Jn?'"'K'"  "r'*'""'"'  '"«"»'<»li,.«  bUn  carried 

In  the  account  given  by  Niebuhr,  of  tlio 

Egyptian  Method  of  Hatching  hy  Oirns. 

K^liri^/'fl''.";''""!^'  •■•"  t'""  I"'n'«>N.'  bring  rectan- 
£an"d  or  hK  °-  f^^'  """  ""^  »"  ««^  «'  Cairo 

• '  -U    with  each  other  am  hi-  "''"■"'"•    <^""""<«'>icatiiig 

*'■""'•  die,  on  either  side  of  ihTI^  "  ''"'*""'^"  '''"*"  •'"^'  '"'«•■ 
five'  to  ciffhuof mo«  in  whl^hT""'  "'"""•'"'^  '""»'" 
•  bed  of  straw   Xch  T.  *'"*=•',""»  *»««  "re  laUl  upon 

the  floor  rfTCeJstoTawhr.r''""^  '"'"^  "'"" 
»r*  used.     By  some  h-S,   •  ^    """■"  *''"  chnmbors 

l-Hl,  .tones,  for  three  or  four  houw  It  ,1.W  ""*'.'"*'' 

M.  aUcwIuMl.  rr.akc  use  of  no  apparatus,  but  mereW 
ru«t  to  ihiiir  own  <i.c.li„^«  for  keeping  the  heat  «[£ 
;;;;;-    proper  Manclurd.  About  the  eighth  or  tenth  day  the  e« 

• ".' "jii^^^rr*  '"^'^'  r  'n^'  ""^  ^^'^^^  whichVye  Tt 

i.M.i.  .\,,y.    ^'^•"<'»  i*'^"  removed,  whilst  the  rest  are  taken  into  tho 

;w!;ri::T  ^'"^f  ^^  ^t^'"  •^^  hatched ric  T^i 

iwunty-nrnt  day.     Dunng  the  whole  ot  thin  period  thev 
"-'  nuvhdiy  turned,  twice  every  day.  an7fo^r  £ 


v^idb  s  «f 


caci  Bur^t ;  a  part  of  the 
Bii.7Drtance;  and  may  not  on  tmj  *i»**»--»r  b« 
TV  Kiznber  o(  Mamals  in  Egfrpt,  aboKt 
«<  th«  Last  century,  is  stated  by  ^obtI  lo  ka¥« 
aad  as  the  number  of  eggs  hatcfaeii 
Eiicd  at  from  40,000  to  80,000,  a  fair 
ike  aot^uired  of  the  &ciHty  with  wfaiek  eke  ^scje«A 
is  ui«re  carried  on.  But  there  t8»  probftMr;  soone  little 
prj«cs9ioaal  craft  attached  to  it,  es  tke  inhabittBto  of 
Bemie,  a  to^rn  on  the  Delta,  are  almost  tihe  oaky  per- 
sons consiilered  to  understand  the  process,  and,  at  the 
proper  seasons,  they  travel  over  Egypt  mhh  the  view 
of  taking  charge  of  the  ovens. 

The  following*  account  is  given  by  Dr.  Oarlsc;  iii  his 
Travds  in  Greece,  E^ypt,  and  the  Hofy  Lmai,  of  the 

Hatching  in  Ocens,  as  practised  in  E^ypi,  in  1991. 
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**  Before  dayligbt  in  Ae  morning,  Septanber  the  Hate  r^^ 
5th,  we  went  to  the  village  of  Berinhai,  to  eee  the  BeriibiL 
manner  of  hatching  Ponhry,  by  placing  their  eggs  in 
ovens,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  anthon,  and  so  well 
described  by  one  of  our  oldest  travellera,  George  Seadys. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  whole  oontrivance,  and  the 
trade  connected  with  it,  are  acoompaaied  by  snch  ex- 
traordinary circnmstances,  that  it  required  M  the  evi- 
dence of  one's  senses  to  give  them  credtbilitj.     We 
were  conducted  to  one  of  Sie  principal  buildinge  ooor 
structed  for  this  purpose;  and  entered  by  a  namMr 
passage,  on  each  side  of  which  were  two  rows  of  cham- 
bers, in  two  tiers,  one  above  the  other,  with  cyliadrical 
holes,  as  passages,  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  tier. 
The  floor  of  the  upper  tier  is  grated,  and  oomed  with 
mats,  on  which  is  laid  cam^'  dung;  somewhat  re> 
sembling  the  manner  of  placing  hops,  lor  diyii^,  in 
English  oast-honses.    We  counted  twenty  chsiibers, 
and  in  each  chamber  had  been  placed  3000  eggs  ;  so 
that  the  aggregate  of  the  eggs  then  hatchmg  amooated 
to  the  astonishing  number  of  60,000.     Of  these,  above 
half  ore  destroyed  in  the  process.    The  time  of  hatdnng 
continues  from  Autumn  until  Spring.     At  first  all  the 
eggs  are  put  in  the  lower  tier.    The  most  important 
part  of  the  business  consists,  of  course,  in  the  precise 
attention  to  the  requisite  temperature :  this  we  would 
willingly  have  ascertained  by  the    thermometer,  but 
could  not  adjust  it  to  the  nice  test  adopted  by  the  Arab 
superintendant  of  the  ovens.     His  manner  of  aacertain- 
ing  it  is  very  curious.     Having  closed  one  of  his  eyes^ 
he  applies  an  egg  to  the  outside  of  his  ^elid  ;  and  if 
the  heat  be  not  great  enough  to  cause  aay  naeaay  sen* 
sation,  all  is  safe  ;  but  if  he  cannot  bear  the  heat  thus 
applied  to  his  eye,  the  temperature  of  \bz  ovena  must 
be  quickly  diminished,  or  the  whole  batch  will  be  de- 
stroyed.    During  the  first  eight  days  of  hatching,  the 
eggs  are  kept  carefiiUy  turned.    At  the  end  of  that  time* 
the  culling  begins.     Every  egg  w  then  examined,  being 
held  between  a  lanip  and  the  eye;  and  thus  the  good 
are  distinguished  from  the  bad,  which  are  cast  away. 
Two  days  afler  this  culling,  the  fire  is  extingaiahed ; 
then  half  the  eggs  upon  the  lower  are  conveyed  to  the 
upper  tier,  through  the  cylindrical  passages  in  the  floor, 
and  Uie  ovens  are  closed.     In  about  ten  days  more,  and 
sometimes  twelve,  the  Chickens  are  hatched.     At  this 
time  a  very  singular  ceremony  ensacs.     An  Arab  entns 
the  oven,  stooping  and  treading  upon  stones,  placed  so 
that  he  may  walk  among  the  eggs  without  injuring 
them,  and  begins  clucking  like  a  Hen  ;  oontinningr  this 
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^idAXS,  eurioHt  minicjy  unlfl  tbc  whole  are  diiic1«ied.  We 
^^V"-^  heard  this  noise,  and  weie  equalhr  suiprlscd  and  amused 
by  the  singular  adroitness  of  the  imitatian*  The 
Chickeos  thus  hatebed  aie  than  sold  to  peraaos  env' 
plojed  in  rearing  then ;  many  are  strangely  daformedp 
and  great  nuoMrs  die»  not  only  in  rearing,  but  even 
duxing  the  sale;  for,  k>  add  to  the  exiraordinary  nature 
of  the  whole  undertdung,  the  proprietors  of  these  ovens 
do  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  counting  the  live 
Chickens,  in  order  to  sell  them  by  number,  but  dispose 
of  them»  as  we  should  say,  by  the  gallon ;  heaping  them 
]Dl0  a  meaaure  containinjpp  a  certain  quantity,  for  which 
they  aak  tiiMe  low  price  of  a  para ;  rather  more  than  a 
fitfthing  of  our  money."  Clarke's  Travch,  vol.  iau 
p.  329.  4ta 

With  regard  to  eggs  thus  oven-hatohed  in  Egypt, 
Bluraenhadi  mentions  a  i»ery  curious  hcU  that  those 
Hens,  whose  grand  and  great-grandmothers  have  bees 
reared  fram  eggs  hatched  in  the  aaa«  way,  lose  the 
instinct  of  broodiiag. 

Reammmf^t  Me&kod$  of  ArUJtdai  fncttfto^n. 

In  the  year  1749«  Beaumar  jmblisked  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  Art  defairt  idort  €t  aeUver  en  toute  SatMon  dm 
Omtmx  Damiftiiqunt  two  methods  of  arUfictal  inewba- 
tion :  the  first  if  means  of  dung;  the  second  by  the 
heat  of  a  common  five.  In  the  fiinner,  he  aaade  use 
of  vessels  lined  with  plastec,  within  which  the  <gga 
were  suspended  m  basket^  and  the  whole  pimped  into 
a  heating  duqg  hei^.  Or»  he  surroonded  the  dung 
with  a  wooden  enclosure,  pitched  on  the  outside,  and 
lined  with  lead  within ;  one  end  of  this  was  fiwtened 
to  a  wall,  separating  the  dung  heap  from  a  chamber* 
wUch  communicated  imth  it  by  means  of  a  little  wicket; 
through  this  the  c^ggs  were  introduced  on  little  wheeled 
carriages;  and  in  order  to  judge  of  the  teoDperatuxe  he 
invented  some  thermometers^  which  were  placed  eiikher 
vertica%  or  horizontally,  in  order  to  raiie  or  depress 
as  necessary.  The  other  noode  consisted  in  making  a 
hothouse  of  the  top  of  a  bakeFs  or  pastrycook's  oven, 
divided  into  chambers,  the  heat  of  which  was  rd|gulated 
by  a  thennometei,  and  kept  up  to  the  proper  standard 
during  the  whole  period  of  incubation.  This  latter 
plan  much  resembles  the  Egyptian  method ;  but  ho 
many  diffiniltips  occurred  in  it  that  it  has  been  given  up. 

The  dmew  Method  of  Battling 

Consists  in  placing  the  eggs  in  little  wooden  boxes 
filled  with  sand»  which  are  pUced  on  iron  plates  kept 
moderately  warm ;  and  this  process  is  carried  on  aboard 
(be  vessels  which,  isi  many  instances,  form  the  perma- 
nent residences  of  the  poorer  Chinese. 

MtiBlkod  reeommended  by  Bhtmenbaeh. 

Professor Blumenbach  in  his  Leciure$  has  been  accus- 
tomed for  many  y«ars  past  to  describe  a  method  of 
hatching,  simply  by  appucatlon  «f  the  artificial  heat  of 
warm  water.  Por  this  purpose  he  had  a  tin  vessel  double 
lined,  between  the  two  portions  of  which  water  ia 
placed,  on  the  same  principle  os  a  water  bath;  the 
water  thus  oontained  is  warmed  Vy  the  application  of  a 
lamp  beneath,  and  the  heat  kept  up  to  about  100^  Fah- 
renheit's scale.  In  the  interior  of  the  vessel  the  eggs  me 
placed,  and  turned  occasionally,  so  that  eadi  part  may 
receive  its  due  proportion  of  warmth.  In  this  manner 
beobtained  Chickens,  and  recommends  it  as  the  mostcoiu 
venient  in  experiments  made  with  the  view  to  ascertain 


the  daily  changes  which  oceur  in  the  sgg  daring  the  pALUJ& 
process  of  incubation.  ^^y^ 

Much  on  the  same  plan  as  that  mentioned  by 
Blumenbach,  is  ths  method  proposed  by  the  author 
of  the  Ornithotrophu  Arti/icieUe.  The  maobine  theiciv 
described  is  a  cylinder  twenty  inches  high,  and 
twenty-four  in  diameter ;  but  the  warm  water,  instead 
of  paasing  round  between  the  sides  of  the  egg  chamiier, 
is  contained  in  a  cylinder,  which  passca  fi^  the  top  io 
the  bottom  in  the  midst  of  the  vessel,  whiob  itself  is  of 
a  cylindrical  form,  and  rests  upon  a  atove  placed  bdow. 
Around  the  interior  of  the  graater  cylinder  are  plaeed 
shelves  for  the  egg^  which  may  be  introduced  to  the 
number  of  300.  In  the  sides  of  the  outer  cylinder, 
just  below  the  arch  which  forms  its  top,  ai«  lour  hale% 
two  inches  in  diameter,  as  ventilatoia,  opposite  each 
other;  four  other  holes  are  alio  placed  near  the  bottom* 
two  entering  obliquely  and  the  other  two  horisontal^r* 
and  all  furnished  with  ctrk  stoppers,  which  may  be  put 
in  or  removed  by  the  introduction  of  the  hand  throagh 
a  door  six  or  seven  inches  square,  plaeed  abovt  the 
middle  of  the  cyliaden  In  this  way  the  tempeniuee 
can  be  easily  commanded. 

Steam  was  firit  employed  for  hatching  ^ggs  by 
M.  Copineau,  who  gava  an  acoouat  of  hw  pnacaw 
in  1795,  in  a  pam^let  entitled  Hamme  rivmi  de  im 
Naiure. 

JC  Copinrni^M  Mdk^ 

He  had  a  low,  round  building,  the  entrance  of  wfdch 
waa  closed  by  two  glass  doors,  the  one  within  the  other, 
and  lined  with  lamb-skin,  and  the  roof  provided  witii  four 
triangular  traps,  capable  of  elevation  or  depression  by 
meana  of  a  cord  and  pidley.  The  interior  of  the  diam- 
ber  was  lined  with  sheep-skin  to  within  a  fourth  of  its 
height,  and  the  external  air  was  admitted  by  means  of  four 
pipes  placed  opposite  each  other,  which,  however,  cooUL 
be  cut  off  or  admitted  by  eoelcs  outside  of  the  building. 
Within,  smaQ  tables  were  so  arranged  as  to  admit  8000 
^ggB  being  distributed  wpom  them.  Beneath  diis  chamber 
was  built  a  fimiace,  into  which  a  copper  tube  filled  with 
water  passed,  and  this  opening  in  the  floor,  the  steam 
proceeding  from  H  perraded  the  diamber,  and  escaped 
tiirough  the  roof;  at  the  same  time  that  the  tempera- 
t«re  was  regulated  by  opening  the  tmps  and  tubes  as 
occasion  might  require.  And  hi  order  to  prevent  the 
eggs  from  becoming  dry,  a  bashi  of  water  was  olaced 
within  the  chamber,  the  vapour  of  which  tenaed  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  damp. 

Other  persons  have  proposed  cMferent  schemes,  but 
tfie  latest  is  that  of  Mr.  Walthew,  of  Chertsey  in  Surry, 
whidi,  within  the  last  five  years,  has  been  exhibited  at 
the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  and  of  which  the  follow- 
ing aeconat  has  been  extracted  fitmi  a  pamphlet  pub- 
Bshed  by  him  in  1824. 

Mr.  fFalthew'i  Meihod  of  Hatching  hy  SUam. 
The  Incubatmg  Machine  nay  be  made  of  tin,  coppeif^  incubating 
iron,  or  lead,  of  any  form  or  ahape  whieh  is  moat  «nv  Machio«. 
venient ;  it  conrista  of  a  double,  hollow  eaas,  aommttni- 
eating  with  a  chaaaber  or  rsaerroir,  into  whaeh  tha 
steam  is  reosived  by  a  mssn  from  the  boilar«  and  ftom 
which  resenroir  the  steam  is  conveyed  by  pipes  placed 
vertically  and  horizontally  into  otiier  pipes  perfaratad 
with  small  holes,  which  open  into  all  parts  of  the  cavity 
between  the  two  plates  of  the  machine^  io  tirder  that 
the  steam  may  be  equally  dtatrtbuted.     At  the  top  of  the 
machine  is  a  pipe,  with  a  key  cock,  communicating  with 
3n2 
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OALLUS.  the  interior,  by  which  any  superfluous  'steam  may  be 
discharged,  and  at  the  bottom,  connected  with  the 
steam  reservoir,  is  another,  by  which  the  refuse  water 
produced  by  the  cooling  of  the  steam  is  withdrawn. 
The  interior  of  the  machine  has  ledges  on  each  side  to 
support  the  nests,  which  are  made  of  wood,  with  canvass 
or  twine-net  bottoms,  on  which  coarse  wool  and 
feathers  are  spread,  upon  them  the  eggs  are  laid,  and 
covered  lightly  with  the  same  materials.  To  this  chamber 
are  folding  doors,  furnished  with  four  brass  ventilators, 
having  holes  in  them,  through  which  thermometers 
may  be  introduced  horizontally  into  the  nests  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  temperature. 

Attached  to  the  Incubating  Machine  and  its  steam 
apparatus  should  be 

The  Rearing  Hoiise,  which,  by  being  so  placed,  has 
the  advantage  of  warmth ;  and  this  is  particularly 
advisable  when  the  hatching  is  commenced  in  cold 
weather.  A  room  about  fourteen  feet  square  will  be 
sufficient  for  fifleen  hundred  Chickens  or  Ducks;  it 
may  be  either  fixed  or  movable ;  the  latter,  of  course,  if, 
as  the  inventor  has  proposed,  the  Incubating  Machine 
and  Rearing  House  be  placed  on  wheels,  for  the  facility 
of  moving  it  to  difiPerent  parts  of  an  estate.  It  is  not 
of  much  consequence  what  the  materials  of  the  build- 
ingfs  be ;  it  should  be  fitted  up  with  nests  lined  with 
Lambs'  or  short  wooled  Sheep's  skin,  pegged  in  so  as 
easily  to  be  removed  when  soiled  ;  and  into  the  bottom 
scraps  of  the  skin  should  be  put,  which  are  generally 
the  only  parts  of  the  nest  that  become  soiled.  Over 
the  top  of  each,  another  piece  of  skin  is  stretched  on  a 
little  frame  with  four  legs,  which  drop  into  hollow  tubes ; 
this  is  easily  raised  by  the  birds  beneath  it,  as  they  in- 
crease in  strength ;  and  they  are  thus  kept  as  warm  as 
If  under  a  Hen.  Above  the  nests  a  sloping  board  is 
placed,  which  shoots  off  the  dirt  made  by  the  older 
Chickens,  which  roost  on  perches  ranged  above  it.  In 
the  centre  of  the  House  should  be  an  iron  plate  or  trap, 
for  the  convenience  of  washing  down  the  floor ;  and 
two  doors  in  slides  placed  opposite  each  other,  to  allow 
the  exit  of  the  Chickens  into  a  space  around  the  build- 
ing enclosed  on  three  sides  with  wire  or  close  wooden 
railing,  in  which  they  may  be  allowed  to  run  in  fine 
weather,  and  to  scratch  and  peck  among  horse-dung  or 
other  offid  introduced  for  that  purpose. 
,  The  heat  of  the  steam  should  be  kept  up  to  98^ 
Fahrenheit.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  with  refe- 
rence to  affording  the  Chicken  assistance  in  fireeing 
itself  from  its  original  habitation  by  breaking  the 
shell,  that  Mr.  Walthew  found  "  several  of  them  died 
in  consequence  of  the  operation  ;  and  many  of  them, 
although  they  lived  three  or  four  days,  and  one  or 
two,  a  week,  were  all  the  time  delicate."  He  there- 
fore strongly  recommends  "  never  to  assist  the  Chick 
beyond  that  of  removing,  with  the  point  of  a  stocking 
needle,  or  some  other  fine  instrument,  a  very  small  piece 
of  the  shell ;  and  only  then  just  opposite  the  beak, 
where  it  has  been  cracked  some  hours,  and  no  progress 
made,  and  that  without  disturbing  the  skin  that  enve- 
lopes the  Chick."  Artificial  Incubation,  being  the  Prac^ 
tical  Account  of  the  Art  and  Science  of  Mr.  Walthew, 
for  Hatching  all  kinds  of  Poultry  and  Game  Birds  by 
Steamy  London,  1824. 

Management  of  Chickens  after  Hatching. 
During  the  first  day  after  their  exclusion  from  the 


Heat  of  the 
steam. 


egg,  the  Chickens  do  not  need  feeding,  bat  should  be  lefl  Q ALLUS. 
quietly  in  the  nest,  in  order  that  the  down  with  which  v-»v^^ 
their  body  is  covered  should  dry,  and  their  beaks  may  Cbickcai 
harden  by  the  warmth  of  the  Hen.  On  the  next  day  they  ^^  ^ 
should  be  removed  firom  it  and  placed  in  a  warm  room,  ^    ^ 
should  be  fed  with  soft  food,  such  as  bread,  or  barley  « 
steeped  in  water,  and  be  plentifully  supplied  with  freah 
water.    After  six  days  they  may  be  taken  into  the  open 
air,  whilst  the  sun  is  out  and  the  atmosphere  warm ; 
and  the  Hen  should  be  confined  in  the  same  situation 
under  a  coop,  which  will  tend  to  keep  the  brood  to- 
gether, and  prevent  them  straying  far  from  her.     She 
may,  however,  be  freed  firom  her  seclusion  in  fifleen  or 
dghteen  days  afler  the  hatching  is  concluded,  and  will 
then  be  observed  leading  her  Chickens  about  with  great 
care,  and  teaching  them  how  to  provide  for  their  o^a 
wants ;  and  when  she  thinks  they  are  tired,  will  call 
them  to  her  and  nestle  them  under  her  wings.     At  this 
time  she  is  extremely  courageous,  and  will  fly  at  any 
animal  which  attempts  to  disturb  her  feathery  charge. 
As  she  is  able  to  protect  and  manage  twenty  or  thirty 
Chickens,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  put  two  broods  under 
the  care  of  one  Hen,  which  takes  chaise  of  them  in* 
discriminately. 

When  Chickens  have  been  hatched  by  artificial  Cluckai 
means  they  require  more  attention.  In  Egypt,  so  soon  ^^^  "* 
as  the  Chickens  have  come  out  of  the  eggs,  the  business  ^^^^  ^ 
of  the  oven  attendant  ceases,  and  they  are  then  distri- 
buted, in  broods  of  four  or  five  hundred,  to  females  who 
place  them  on  the  open  roofs  of  the  houses,  which  in 
that  Country  are  flat,  and  surrounded  by  walls  four  or 
five  feet  in  height ;  and  here  they  are  fed  upon  millet 
seed  and  bruised  rice.  In  the  evening  they  are  col- 
lected into  cages,  formed  of  palm  branches  lined  with 
wool ;  and  carried  into  covered  rooms.  In  Europe,  la  Bonpt. 
however,  where  the  temperature  is  so  variable,  this 
immediate  exposure  to  the  open  air  would  destroy 
them ;  and  they  are  therefore  placed  for  the  first  four 
or  five  days  in  cages,  lined  thickly,  but  loosely,  with 
wool,  so  as  to  form  a  nestling  place  similar  to  the  body 
and  wings  of  a  Hen.  Afler  which  they  are  removed, 
together  with  their  cages,  into  a  room  having  a  south 
aspect,  and  heated  with  a  stove,  or  by  pipes  contain- 
ing warm  water  and  covered  with  flannel,  to  18**  or  2(^ 
of  Reaumur's  scale.  Fresh  air  also  being  of  great 
importance,  a  chimney  should  carry  off  that  which  is 
foul,  and  the  fresh  air  should  enter  the  room  by  coming 
up  through  the  floor,  and  passing  off,  when  warmed,  by 
the  sides  of  the  grate,  as  in  a  German  stove.  The  floor 
should  be  sprinkled  with  sand,  and  the  dirt  removed 
every  morning :  the  skins  lining  the  cages  should  be 
beaten  and  combed,  and  the  Chickens  which  are  dirty 
washed  in  warm  water  daily.  A  small  enclosure  should 
also  be  attached  to  the  chamber,  in  which  the  Pb^s 
may  run,  and  gradually  become  accustomed  to  the 
open  air,  by  staying  out  for  a  short  period.  Their  food 
must  also  be  attended  to  particulariy;  at  first,  bread 
soaked  in  water,  and  mixed  with  eggs  boiled  hard  and 
chopped  up ;  afterwards,  barley-meal  paste,  pieces  of 
potatoe,  and  pears  or  apples  boiled  and  mashed :  water 
must  also  be  supplied,  but  in  such  vessels  that  the 
Chickens  can  only  introduce  their  heads,  otherwise  they 
will  be  apt  to  get  into  it,  and  either  drown  themselves 
or  catch  cold.  After  the  lapse  of  a  month,  the  heat  of 
the  chamber  may  be  diminished,  the  cages  taken  away, 
and  the  brood  allowed  to  be  out  for  a  longer  time  m 
the  air.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  third  month  they 
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GALLUS.  may  be  looked  over,  the  largest  set  aside  for  fattening^, 
^— y^  *  and  the  strongest  for  breeding. 

Employment  of  Capons  in  tending  Broods, 
Although  Capons  in  England  are  used  for  no  other 
purpose  than  the  table,  on  the  Continent  they  are  em- 
ployed in  bringing  up  broods  of  Chickens,  which  have 
been  either  desert^  by  their  own  mother  or  hatched  arti- 
ficially. With  this  view  a  large  and  vigorous  Capon  is 
chosen,  the  feathers  are  plucked  from  his  belly,  which  is 
•  afterwards  rubbed  with  nettles ;  he  is  then  stupified  by 
being  drenched  with  wine ;  and  this  operation  is  repeated 
for  two  or  three  days,  shutting  him  up  at  the  same  time 
In  a  narrow  cage  with  two  or  three  Chickens,  which  con- 
tinually running  under  him,  as  they  would  under  a  Hen, 
soothe  the  irritation  of  his  skin,  and,  in  return,  he 
becomes  attached  to  them,  and  from  day  to  day  more 
Chickens  are  added,  till  he  has  as  many  as  he  can  cover 
with  his  body  and  wings.  After  two  days  have  elapsed 
from  the  time  at  which  the  last  Chipkens  were  put  to  him, 
he  may  be  released  from  his  confinement,  and  will  tend 
his  charge  as  carefully  as  a  Hen.  This  cruel  treatment 
well  accords  with  the  feelings  of  those  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  sew  up  the  vent  of  Poultry  and  half  grill 
them  when  alive  in  a  hot  oven,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  growth  of  the  liver,  which  is  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  such  plans  will 
never  be  introduced  into  England,  more  especially  as 
Reaumur  has  shown,  that  the  Capon  may  be  taught 
to  take  care  of  a  brood  without  either  being  plucked 
or  made  drunk.  This  plan  consists  in  putting 
the  Capon  into  a  deep,  narrow  basket,  and  covering 
him  up  so  as  to  exclude  the  light ;  he  is  to  be  taken 
twiee  or  three  times  a  day  from  his  confinement,  and 
fed  in  a  cage  with  two  or  three  Chickens,  and  as  he 
becomes  accustomed  to  these,  more  may  be  added,  till 
they  amount  to  forty  or  fifty;  to  these  he  soon  becomes 
attached,  and  he  may  then  be  turned  loose  into  the  Poul- 
try yard.  Proud  of  his  charge,  his  manners  become 
changed,  he  is  no  longer  an  outcast  from  the  feathered 
community,  who  had  previously  driven  him  away,  but 
stmts  about  with  an  air  of  conscious  importance ;  and 
thou^  at  first  awkward  in  his  attempts  to  provide  for 
his  little  family,  and  often  treading  upon  them  in  con- 
sequence of  carrying  his  head  so  stiffly  that  he  cannot 
see  them,  he  soon  overcomes  all  accidents,  and  tends 
them  with  the  affection  of  a  Hen.  It  is  common  also 
to  pnC  a  bell  round  his  neck,  which  serves  to  collect 
the  brood ;  his  voice  not  being  sufficiently  loud,  as  the 
Hen's  is,  for  that  purpose.  After  having  been  thus  once 
taught  to  bring  up  a  brood,  the  Capon  does  not  forget 
his  education,  but  may  always  be  brought  to  it  again, 
merely  by  muffling  him  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
employed  with  Guinea  Hens  for  the  same  purpose. 

Diseases  of  Fowls. 

Fowls  are  subject  to  several  diseases,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal. 

Soouring.  Under  this  complaint  Fowls  become  dull 
and  jnoping;  their  wings  draggle,  their  feathers  are 
ruffled,  and  their  muting  is  loose.  These  symptoms  are 
.  eoasequent  on  cold,  damp,  and  scouring  or  too  aqueous 
food.  Th^i  disease  must  be  remedied  by  keeping  them 
warmer*  by  giving  chalybeate  water,  or  an  infusion  of 
nettles ;  and  for  teod,  boiled  bariey  mixed  with  chopped 
quince. 

jposUvenen  o^qm  4e(}uent]y  after  a  cootUiu^  drought 


or  too  heating  food.  The  French  treat  this  disease  OALLUS. 
by  pulling  out  some  of  the  feathers  around  the  vent» 
and  rubbing  the  part  with  oil,  or  even  introducing  it 
into  the  intestine;  Uie  food  should  be  laxative,  consisting 
of  a  paste  made  with  barley  meal,  to  which  may  be 
added  lettuce  leaves  and  quince  cut  into  pieces. 

Pip  is  caused  oftentimes  by  the  water  given  to  Fowls 
being  stale  and  stinking ;  it  consists  of  a  thin,  semi- 
transparent  membrane  g^wing  over  the  tongue,  which 
is  to  be  removed,  and  the  bird  not  to  be  allowed  to 
feed  for  at  least  an  hour  after  the  operation. 

Ulcers  often  attack  the  comers  of  the  beak  of  Hens. 
and  the  palate,  root  of  the  tongue,  and  interior  of  the 
nostrils  of  Cocks ;  they  arise  fix>m  a  gross  habit  of 
body,  and  are  highly  contagious.  Fowls  so  affected 
should  be  separated  from  the  rest,  the  ulcers  touched 
with  a  brush  dipped  in  vinegar  frequently  during  the 
day,  and  their  food  should  be  cooling. 

There  is  also  another  disease  which  occurs  on  the 
rump ;  it  at  tirst  appears  as  a  hard,  reddish,  oblong 
tumor,  which  becomes  soft,  and  then  white  and  fluc- 
tuating :  so  soon  as  fluid  can  be  felt  it  is  advisable  to 
open  the  swelling  with  a  pointed  instrument,  and  the 
diet  should  be  cooling. 

There  are  other  diseases,  such  as,  cough,  convulsions^ 
and  epilepsy,  to  which  Poultry  are  subject,  and  these 
must  be  treated  by  attention  to  the  diet. 


G.  Cristatus,  Briss. ;  le  Coq  Vtdgaire  Huppe^  Tem. ; 
Crested^  or  Poland  Cock.  Is  distinguished  from  the 
Domestic  Cock  by  a  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  top  of  tlie 
head ;  they  are  very  various  in  colour,  and  more  valiv 
able  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  colour,  or  the 
contrast  which  the  tuft  presents  to  the  rest  pf  the 
plumage ;  some  are  golden,  some  black,  with  a  whitetuft ; 
others  white,  with  a  black  or  golden  tuft ;  some  greyish* 
witi)  white  spots,  and  there  are  many  other  varieties. 
Whatever  be  the  colours,  however,  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  they  are  all  derived  from  the  same  stocky 
but,  notwithstanding,  the  particular  variety  is  k^t  up 
by  attention  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  curious  in 
breeding  Fowls.  These  Crested  Fowls  are  very  common 
in  Egypt,  where  they  are  sold  for  about  sixpence 
apiece,  and  are  much  esteemed  for  the  goodness  of  their 
flesh.  They  are  also  common  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  they  are  much  laiiger  than  European  poultry. 

The  Hamburgh  Cockt  or  Velvet  Breeches^  differs  littlje 
from  this  species,  except  in  having  a  feathery  circlet 
about  the  eyes,  and  others  which  resemble  them,  but 
are  straight,  and  cover  the  ears,  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  sometimes  the  throat.  They  are  called  Vdnet 
Breeches  from  having  the  thighs  and  belly  of  a  soft 
black. 

G.  Turdcus,  Briss. ;  le  Coq  Vulgaire  dU  de  Turqide  et 
Coq  de  Bantamy  Tem.;  Bantam^  or  Dwarf  Code,  Bew. 
The  Turkish  and  Bantam  Cocks  difler  but  little  from  each 
other ;  they  are  very  spirited,  and  will  fighta  much  larger 
bird.  The  Bantam  has  the  legs  clad  in  long  feathers, 
which  trail  on  the  ground  behind,  in  which  respect  i* 
differs  from  the  Tiu-kish  Cock;  this  appendage,  how- 
ever, is  probably  only  the  product  of  good  feeding,  as  is 
observed  in  many  kinds  of  domestic  Pigeons-  They 
resemble  the  AyamBankiva  in  size,  and  in  not  carry- 
ing the  tail  so  high  as  our  common  Village  Cock. 
Temminck  considers  them  as  originating  from  the 
Bankiva  more  directly  than  the  Village  Cock.  The 
plumage  of  these  birds  is  very  bright,  and  often  golden. 
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CALLUS,  G,  Piimilio,  Briss. ;  le  Coq  Vtdgavre  Naiju  Tern. ; 
Creeper  Cocky  Ray.  These  are  remarkable  for  the 
fehortness  of  their  legs,  and  their  diminutive  size,  some 
being  about  the  size  of  a  Grow,  and  others  not  larger 
than  a  Pigeon;  the  greater  number  have  the  toes 
feathered;  some  hare  a  double,  some  only  a  single 
comb,  whilst  the  wings  of  others  are  so  long  that  they 
trail  on  the  ground.  The  colour  of  the  plumage  is 
very  various. 

G.  Sonneratiiy  Tem. ;  SonneraVs  Cock  and  Hen. 
About  two  feet  four  inches  in  length,  firom  the  tip  of 
the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail ;  it  is  ther^ore 
about  a  third  larger  than  our  Domestic  Cock ;  it  has 
the  beak  horn  coloured,  the  comb  notched,  and  the 
Wattles  similar  to  ours,  in  colour  of  a  lighter  or  deeper 
red,  but  the  bare  space  about  the  eyes,  and  on  the 
throat,  is  larger  in  this  species ;  the  feathers  on  the 
head  and  neck  become  longer  as  they  approach  the 
body.  They  are  remarkably  distinguished  from  every 
other  species  of  Cock,  in  the  size  and  flatness  of  die 
quill  of  these  feathers,  forming  a  white  stripe  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  feather  to  the  tip,  where  it 
becomes  expanded  into  a  round  film  of  a  cartilaginous 
structure,  very  delicate,  and  highly  polished  ;  the  fea- 
thers of  the  back  of  the  tail -coverts  are  long,  narrow, 
of  a  brownish  black,  marked  wfth  lighter  spots  of  the 
same  colour,  and  a  broad  white  stripe  in  the  course  of 
the  stem ;  the  under  parts  and  thighs  blackish,  with  a 
greenish  hue ;  the  primaries  dull  black ;  the  secondaries 
black,  with  a  greenish  hue ;  the  lesser  and  middle  wing- 
coverts  have  their  stems  flattened,  and  expanded  at 
the  tip,  like  the  neck-feathers,  but  more  thick  and  solid ; 
these  films  are  of  a  bright  red  colour ;  the  tail-coverts 
are  deep  violet,  are  very  long,  and  arched  on  each 
plane  of  the  tail,  which  consists  of  fourteen  quills^ 
black,  glistening  with  green  ;  the  feet  grey. 

The  female,  always  smaller  than  the  male,  has  neither 
comb  nor  wattles,  and  the  throat  is  covered  with  fea- 
thers, in  both  which  points  it  differs  strikingly  from 
our  Hens ;  the  plumage  of  the  under  parts  resembles 
that  of  the  Cock,  but  the  colours  are  duller ;  the  neck- 
feathers  are  not  elongated,  neither  are  they  nor  the 
wing-coverts  furnished  with  the  cartilaginous  film  ob- 
served in  the  male ;  the  upper  parts  are  greyish,  and 
more  or  less  inclining  to  black,  virith  a  streak  of  white 
extending  along  the  stem  of  each  feather.  These  birds 
are  found  wild  in  the  woody  plains  of  Hindustan ;  they 
strut  along  boldly,  and  fight  with  great  fury. 

From  this  species  it  is  that  Sonnerat  has  asserted  all 
the  species  of  our  Domestic  Fowls  originate ;  but  the 
points  of  difference  are  very  distinct,  and  Temminck 
unhesitatingly  denies  the  probability  or  possibility  of 
such  an  origin. 

G.  Morio,  Tem. ;  U  Coq  Negre,  Tem. ;  Indicm  Cock. 
This  bird  is  remarkable  for  the  colour  of  his  comb  and 
wattles,  being  a  violet  black,  the  former  toothed,  as  in 
our  own  domestic  poultry;  the  beak  is  a  deep  blue, 
and  the  feet  blackish  blue ;  the  plumage  is  also  black, 
with  shades  of  bronze ;  but  this  varies  under  domestica- 
tion. These  fiiwls  are  very  peculiar  in  having  the  skin, 
and  also  the  periosteum,  of  a  coal-black  colour.  They 
are  common  in  India,  but  not  firequent  inhabitants  of 
the  poultry  yard,  as  they  lay  but  few  eggs,  and  the 
blackness  of  ihcw  skin  excites  disgust. 

G,  Lanatm,  Tem. ;  h  Coq  &  Duvet,  Tem. ;  Downy 
Cock  The  colour  of  the  skin  and  periosteum  similar 
to  the  last  species,  but  the  flesh  is  very  white  and  high 


flavoured.  The  comb  and  wattles  are  black;  the  beak  GALLUS. 
transparent  blue  ;  irides  red,  encircled  with  black ;  the  N^-y^ 
plumage  is  entirely  white,  with  the  webs  distinct  and 
silky,  and  the  down  at  the  roots  of  the  feathers  ex- 
tremely fine ;  the  legs  are  strong,  and  of  a  deep  blue, 
the  naked  parts  violet.  The  Hen  resembles  ike  male, 
except  in  having  the  comb  and  wattles  smaller.  These 
birds  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  more  es- 
pecially in  Japan  and  China,  where  they  are  kept  ia 
cages  for  sale. 

G.  CrUpm^  Briss. ;  le  Coq  H  Plumet  FruSet,  Tem. ; 
Frizzled  Cocky  Bew.  The  feathers  of  this  fowl,  which 
is  less  than  our  common  poultry,  are  fiiszled  up,  aad 
stand  in  different  directions ;  the  original  stoek  has  the 
plumage  white,  and  the  feet  smooth,  but  in  the  vanaties 
the  colours  differ  much,  and  the  feet  are  often  coveved 
with  feathers.  They  are  natives  of  Asia,  but  it  is  not 
known  in  what  part  of  it  they  are  wild ;  they  ave  do- 
mesticated in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Philippine  Isks, 
but  cannot  bear  cold ;  their  flesh  is  much^esteamed. 

G.  Furcatuiy  Tem.;  Ay  am  AUu  of  Java;  J^oi*- 
taUed  Cock,  The  Javan  name  of  this  bird  signifies 
Cock  of  the  Woods,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  natives 
from  the  Ayan  Bankiva,  and  the  Ayarn^  or  Domestic 
Cock.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  horizontal  forked  tail ; 
its  smooth  comb;  a  membranous  appendage, -or  mttle, 
which,  arising  from  the  lower  mandible,  is  contiAned 
along  the  throat  down  the  front  of  the  neck,  fmrnng 
several  folds ;  and  for  the  rounded  form  of  the  tethers 
on  the  neck,  and  top  of  the  back,  of  whidi  the  vrebs 
are  extremely  close,  and  give  the  appearance  of  iwclvety 
scales.  The  male  measures  about  two  feit  frsm  the 
tip  of  the  beak  to  that  of  the  tail;  the  sides  of  the 
head,  throat,  front  of  the  neck,  crest,  and  wattle 
violet  red ;  the  occiput,  back,  and  sides  of  the  back 
have  the  middle  of  their  feathers  blue,  with  a  ^violet 
tinge,  beyond  it  green  tinged  with  gold,  and  tkc  tip 
black  ;  their  roots  are  set  in  a  light  brown  dowa;  the 
feathers  of  the  back  and  rump  long  and  narrow,  their 
middle  black  tinged  with  gold;  the  lesser  and  iniddle 
wing-coverts  similar  to  those  of  the  back ;  the  jprinnuies 
blackish  brown  ;  secondaries  black  tinged  wilh  gold ; 
under  parts  black;  tail  consisting  of  twdve  quills 
slightly  forked ;  upper  tail-coverts  describing  parabolas, 
more  or  less  curved  according  to  the  length  of  the 
feathers;  tail  and  coverts  golden  green;  spn»  very 
sharp,  and  yellowish  brown,  as  is  also  the  beak.  The 
Hen  is  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  Cook,  and  has 
neither  comb  nor  wattle;  the  skin  BurroundJiy  the 
eye  is  naked ;  top  of  head  and  back  of  neck  geajish 
brown;  front  of  neck  white;  chest  and  belly. greyiah 
dun ;  back  and  wing-coverts  deep  green  tmgad  with 
gold;  wing-coverts  and  secondaries  of  the  same  ec^onrp 
waved  transversely  with  yellow ;  primaries  light  hrtJWii ; 
tail-quills  brown  tinged  with  green;  feet  and  legs 
brown.  These  birds  are  notives  of  the  forests  of  Java; 
very  shy,  and  attentive  to  the  least  indication  of  dmgcr. 
They  will  breed  with  domestic  poultry,  and  the  crowing 
of  the  produce  resembles  in  part  that  of  the  OMSmon 
Cock,  in  part  that  of  the  bird  just  describwi ;  Ite  diDte 
may  be  designated  as  co-crick. 

G,  Ecaudaiusy  Tem.;  le  Coq  momikaiy  Tbh.  ; 
Rumpkinsy  Ray;  Persian  Cocky  Lath.  ''''*' ^511*^2!^" 
sures  about  thirteen  inches  in  length,  and  itanoa  ntteen 
in  height ;  the  comb  is  smooth  and  without  notches ; 
the  cheeks  as  far  as  the  back  of  the  ears,  and  part  of 
the  throat,  arc  bare  of  feathers;  the  wattles  lesemble 
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CALLUS,  tliase  6t  th«  IKunestic  Goefc;  thm  tetiiers  em  Hm  back 
of  the  head  are  long^  and  slendev,  their  welM  difltniet  and 
silky,  axe  mnkcd  with  a  loDgitudinal  bbiek  stripe,  en- 
dxcfcd  wkh  orange  yettofv;  iimedittely  belo«r  the 
bare  space  on  the  neck  the  feaichess  are  ^ofat  iviHk  a 
pisple  tinge ;  the  rest  of  the  nedc;  tiie  cheat;  and  be^ 
am  bright  oraage,^  a  stripe  of  d«^  brawn  paseinr  aiaa 
down  the  middle  of  each  ftatber ;  the  middle  and  lesser 
wingi^vcrts  orange  red;  the  primary  qnilb  beown, 
the  auDodarica  of  a  violet  hue;  but  the  most  reoMik- 
able  ofaaiacter  of  this  species  consists  hi  the^  ^Meiency 
srf  the  last  piece  of  the  tPortebrK,  w4iich  bears  the  iatty 
aobakanoe  called  the  ramp,  and  the  consequent  absence 
of  the  caudal  quills,  as  well  as  the  tsil-coTerts  properly 
ao  called,  and  hawe  the  name  of  Rumpkiiw;  thoee 
feathers  v^ch  answer  to  the  lesser  upper  tail-coverts 
am  arched,  and  those  depending  to  cover  the  rmnp  are  of 
«  beautiful  violet^  wkh  shades  of  bronase ;  the  spurs  am 
very  strongs  pointed,  and,  as  well  as  the  feet  and  beak, 
of  a  greyish  brown.  This  bird  is  originally  from  Cey^ 
Ion,  where  the  natives  caM  it  Wallikikiii,  which  in  their 
language  means  Cock  of  the  Woods.  In  the  PAi7o- 
sophic^  TransacHoTtsfor  1693,  the  Virginian  Cocks  are 
said  not  to  have  a  rump,  and  that  common  Fowls 
imported  to  that  State  soon  lose  it;  this  ridiculous 
story  has  of  course  been  completely  disproved,  akhough 
it  was  believed  by  Bufibn,  who  imagined  that  this 
species  was  originally  from  Virginia,  which  has  also 
been  disproved. 

G.  Macarineyi^  Tern. ;  leHoupifere  Macartney^  Tem.; 


JV|M-ftadMMeai0fif,Iiath.;  Jibop^fSrottf  About  OAIXUS. 

fws  leef  iQsg^  oeaK  yettew ;*  use  neMi  is  ofnanseiitecl  ^^..TZI..^* 
with  a  tuft*  of  i^a^ers  dieprived  of  their  bariSs,  except  p^^^^ 
at  the*  tipy  whence  arise  numefous  small  barbs,  which  ' 
ass  dbtiMt,  and  eaqmad  like  n  ftat^  a  naftied,  thibk, 
violet-coloured  soembrane,  which  ibfms  the  prolongs- 
fisii  ^  the  nostrils,  estends  overlbe  sides  of  the  head, 
and  eneireles  the  eyes;  it  rises  up  aromd  the  root  of 
the  beak>  and  Ibrms  a  loose  membrane,  inhich  passes 
towards  the  occiput,  and  below  ea^  eye  prodoees  » 
little  process  or  beard ;  ike  wpper  and  nnder  parts 
Madt,  with  shades  of  violet ;  the  fathers  on  the  sides 
edged  with  bright  red ;  wing-ooverts  blaek,  edged  with 
golden  green ;  the  broad  feathers  of  the  ramp  are  of 
a  golden  red,  or  colour  of  the,  they  are  shaded  wHh 
coppery  rose  oolour,  and  clouded  with  purple  and 
violet,  whidi  also  oolour  the  upper  tait-covetts ;  the 
four  middle  qoill-leathers  are  ^  a  bright  red,  and 
arehed,  the  others  blaok;  legs  grey,  nails  and  spurs 
brown.  The  males  generally  carry  the  tail  in  a  hori- 
ssnCal  position,  but  they  often  raise  it ;  its  two  planes  are 
not  so  vertical  as  in  the  common  Cock.  •  This  beau- 
tifttl  bird  was  first  mentioned  by  Sir  deorge  Staunton, 
in  his  aocouat  of  the  Embassy  of  Lord  Macartney  to- 
China;  it  was  met  wkh  at  Bataria,  in  a  menagerie, 
but  is  ihund  wild  in  the  ibresls  of  the  Isle  of  Sumatra. 

See  Ctfrier,  Eigne  Animal;  Temminck,  Huioire 
NiUm»eB»  Ohtkrtd»  dea  Oaliinae^i;  Ray,  Hynopm 
Avium;  Latham,  Generai  Miitory  cfBirda. 


GAliOCHE,  >  Skinner  says,  GaUhshoea,  ertpidm 
Ga'lloshobs.  fUgnetB^  wooden  shoes,  from  the  Fr. 
gaihche9y  galoches;  Sp.  and  It.  gatoeha,  caleew  aUwr 
mwHcm,  GaUiceBy  a  kind  of  shoes,  a  word  noticed  by 
Autus  Qellius,  as  introduced  not  \xm^  before  the  Age 
of  Cicero,  who  uses  it  FhiL  II.  30 ;  and  hence  the  FV. 
and  It  are  by  Menage  derived.    See  also  Spdman,  in  v. 


•>  And  sprakliche  he  lokede 


As  is  (e  k^nd  oF  s  knight  ^ad  come^  tabe  doubed 
To  gcCea  huftgiUs  i|>om  aod  ^«iB«Aet  ytopecL 

Ptert  Plwhtrnm,    Fmom,  p.  339. 

Nt  wart  wordier  to  nnbode  biis^afcdk. 

Ckmeer.    Tht  Sftkret  fM,  v.  10869. 

Nay,  an  tbiogs  yet  icnmm  so  cnnty, 
That  w«R  I  WW  bvtkalf  so  lusty 
As  when  wa  kiss'd  four  moatbs  agoo^ 
And  had  but  Dutch  ffaOothoet  on, 

At  one  run  I  would  slide  to  Lon . 

Cotton.    J^ptm  the  Great  f^owt. 

GALOPINA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Te- 
irandria,  order  TetragynM^  natural  order  Rubiacea, 
Generic  character:  no  calyx;  corolla  superior*  ibur<- 
clefl ;  seeds  two,  covered  with  sharp  points. 

One  spedes,  G.  cireaoidesy  native  of  the  South  of 
Africa.    Thunberg. 

6ALPHIMIA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class 
Becandriay  order  Trigynicty  natural  order  Malpighiacea. 
Generic  character:  calyx  five-parted;  corolla,  petals 
'five,  clawed;  stamens  slightly  connected  at  the  base; 
Iruit  three-celled,  three-berried,  bursting  at  the  back, 
one-seeded. 

five  species,  shrubs,  natives  of  Mexico. 


6ALVESIA,  in  Botauj/y  a  genus  of  tlie  class  Di- 
dynamiOf  order  AagiospermiOf  natural  order  ScropAu- 
larim*  Generic  character:  calyx  inferior,  five-eieil;. 
porolla  tubular,  two-lipped,  upper  lip  two-Iobed,  lower 
lip  three-clefl ;  a4>sul«  globular. 

One  species,  a  shrub,  native  of  Peru. 

GALWAY,  GalUvia,  a  County  of  Ireland,  in  the  Extent. 
PtoDvince  of  Connaught,  and  within  the  Archbishopric 
of  Tuam,  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Mayo,  on  the 
East  by  the  River  Shannon,  which  separates  it  from 
Tipperary  and  the  King's  County,  on  the  South  by 
ClarCf  and  on  the  West  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is 
the  largest  County  in  Ireland,  excepting  Cork;  con- 
taining 2593  English  square  miles,  or  1,659,520  aeres^ 
and  ftivided  into  17  Baronies  and  92  Parishes*  or^ 
including  the  Isles  of  Arran  at  the  entrance  of  Galwaj 
Bay,  into  116  Parishes. 

Ibis  extensive  County  presents  a  great  varie^  of  Saf^c% 
surface ;  more  than  a  third  of  it  is  bare  rock  or  mown* 
tain,  or  irreclaimable  bog,  and  a  laige  portion  also  it 
covered  by  water ;  this  rugged  country  is  for  the  MMal 
part  along  the  sea  coast,  or  between  Lough  Comb  awl 
the  Ocean.  The  shores  are  lined  by  a  chain  ef  pfiT*'*^ 
dicular  rocks,  wiiich  in  some  places  ri^  t«>  a  ipwai 
elevation;  at  Oughterard«  Mounl  Usmm  M«ien  to  m 
great  height  above  the  lake. 

Towards  the  East  and  S^wih  the  <>Mitn  is  WtH 
and  productive;  the  ml  «(  «M«Y>s«Na  iftd  fertU** 
resting  on  a  subeFtrstwrn  *y*  "^vn^^^mmk  TSc  b«4  Uwd 
is  between  Momm  T^^^  ^^Jl  IVv^^mmv  »«h\  aiv^iw:  Vj* 
Ballynwa  a»J  k.V>«»i»i«rVrtto*^^,;  ;>rf  ti^vt  in  ^^-^  5 
is  torn  A-Jk««>    v  iU>*^Xx     T^  ^iwiaii'A  ot  C^* 
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IMuducrd  in  this  County  is  not  great;  the  soil  is  rich 
I'liou^h,  but  the  climate  is  too  moist,  changeable,  and 
iiiiipviituous  to  ripen  wheat,  or  to  allow  crops  of  corn  to 
be  reaped  undamaged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  constant 
liumidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  lime-stone  bottom^ 
produce  a  sweet  and  never-failing  herbage. 

The  long- homed  cattle  of  Gal  way  are  of  an  excellent 
description,  and  not  surpassed  by  any  in  England.  The 
breeding  of  sheep  has  for  a  long  time  engaged  the 
attention  of  cultivators ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Wake- 
field, ''  some  of  the  finest  flocks  in  the  world  are  to  be 
found  in  this  County."  The  market  for  their  live  stock 
is  at  Ballinasloe,  a  well-built,  thriving  town,  agreeably 
situated  on  the  Western  bank  of  the  River  Suck ;  it  is 
here  that  the  greatest  fairs  in  Ireland  for  sheep,  cattle, 
and  wool,  are  held,  in  July  and  October.  The  fences 
throughout  this  County  are  formed  of  dry  stone  walls, 
without  trees  or  hedge-rows,  which  gives  to  the  land- 
scape a  dreary  and  monotonous  aspect.  There  are 
more  gentlemen's  seats,  nevertheless,  in  the  cultivated 
part  of  Galway,  than  in  any  other  district  of  the  same 
extent  in  Ireland. 

At  the  foot  of  every  mountain  ridge  in  Galway  are 
formed  lakes  or  copious  springy,  which  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Shannon  or  the  Ocean;  of  the 
Lakes  the  largest  is  Lough  Corrib,  which  is  20  miles  in 
length,  and  11  wide  at  the  broadest  part,  covering  a 
surface  of  31,000  acres :  it  is  surrounded  by  mountains, 
and  its  Western  shore  is  formed  by  a  perpendicular 
ledge  of  black  lime-stone.  Lough  Reagh  and  Lough 
Coutra  are  inferior  in  size,  but  more  celebrated  for 
their  picturesque  scenery ;  the  latter^  in  particular,  is 
said  to  unite  all  the  beauties  that  hills,  woods,  and 
islands  can  impart  to  water.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Shanno7i,  which  bounds  the  County,  the  Black- 
water,  Suck,  Clare,  Moyne,  and  Dunmore.  Many  of 
these  rivers  are  subterraneous  in  part  of  their  course  ; 
the  Black  River  dips  for  three  miles  near  the  village  of 
Shrule,  and  near  Gort  every  rivulet  and  brook  is  alter- 
nately ingulfed  and  restored  to  the  light.  The  Clare 
and  Moyne  unite  under  ground,  and  emerge  in  the 
plain  of  the  Turlachmore,  which  in  winter  forms  a  lake, 
and  in  summer  a  beautiful  and  sound  sheep-walk,  six 
miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth. 

The  black  marble  of  Galway  has  long  been  celebrated ; 
but  it  has  not  as  yet  entered  largely  into  the  profitable 
commerce  of  the  country ;  ores  of  lead  and  manga- 
nese are  found  near  the  shores  of  Lough  Corrib. 

There  are  several  large  estates  in  Galway,  producing 
incomes  of  from  ^5000.  to  ^10,000.  a  year,  and  up- 
wards ;  the  rent-roll  of  Absentees  amounted  a  few  years 
ago,  it  was  said,  to  .^50,000.  per  annum.  The  chief 
proprietors  are  Lords  Clanrickarde,  Clancarty,  and 
French,  Mr.  Eyre,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr. 
Doneyland  ;  the  estate  of  Mr.  Martin  is,  in  extent,  the 
greatest  in  the  United  Kingdom,  extending  70  miles 
along  the  coast  of  the  Western  or  Cunnemara  district, 
but  it  embraces  a  wild  and  barren  country.  The  per- 
nicious practice  of  letting  lands  on  partnership  leases 
prevailed  in  this  County  to  a  great  extent;  but  the 
late  efforts  of  the  Legislature  to  correct  those  evils  will 
not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  fail  to  produce  a  salutary  effect. 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  introduce 
the  Linen  manufacture  into  Galway ;  and  numerous 
bleach-greens  are  seen  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the 
smaller  lakes,  but  the  difficulties  with  which  that 
branch  of  industry  has  recently  been  obliged  to  contend 


will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  endanger  its  existence  wherever  OALWaT. 
it  is  not  already  firmly  established.  ^^v^^ 

The  Fisheries  of  this  County  are  an  increasing  source  Fisheries. 
of  revenue;  there  are  salmon-weirs  in  many  of  the 
rivers;  crabs,  lobsters,  and  oysters  abound  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bay;  and  in  Lough  Corrib  there  is  a 
fresh-water  muscle  that  produces  pearls,  '*  of  which," 
says  Beaufort,  "  I  have  seen  some  very  fine  specimens.** 
The  Bay  of  Galway  is  a  safe  and  capacious  harbour, 
sheltered  by  the  Isles  of  Arran ;  the  indented  coast  of 
Cunnemara,  or  the  Barony  of  Ballynahinch,  abounds  in 
excellent  havens;  yet  until  within  these  few  years  there 
was  little  capital  invested  in  Fisheries,  and  Commerce 
had  almost  disappeared  from  these  shores.  In  1819  a 
patriotic  Society  in  London  subscribed  a  fund  in  aid  of 
the  fishermen  of  the  West  of  Ireland,  to  be  expended  in 
the  fitting  out  and  repair  of  boats ;  at  the  same  time  a 
small  Bounty  on  the  curing  of  herrings  was  granted  by 
Government ;  in  consequence  of  these  encouragements 
there  were  cured  for  Bounty, 

Years.  Barrels. 

In  1820 15  of  herrings. 

1821 165J 

1822 2195 

The  number  of  boats  and  fishermen  employed  have  in- 
creased in  like  manner ;  these  were  as  follows : 
Years.  Boats.  Men. 

In  1821 1290 5624 

1822 1442 6228 

1823 1702 6975, 

exhibiting  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  great  stimulus 
that  may  be  afforded  by  a  very  small  expenditure 
judiciously  applied. 

In  the  year  1798  the  l>opulation  of  Galway  was  Pop«i»^"^ 
estimated  at  142,000,  and  the  number  of  houses  at 
28,212,  of  which  number  more  than  two-thirds  were 
exempted  from  the  hearth  tax :  since  that  period  accu- 
rate Parliamentary  Returns  exhibit  a  great  increase. 
The  houses  in  Galway  (the  town  not  included)  were. 
Years.  Houses.  Inhabitants. 

In  1813 21,122 140,995 

1820 51,484 286,921 

1821 54,180 309,599 

The  population  of  the  County  has  been  since  estimated 
at  313,000 ;  of  these,  one-half  are  under  20  years  of 
age,  2483  are  above  80,  117  above  90,  and  36  above 
100  years  old.  The  Catholics  outnumber  the  Protes- 
tants in  the  proportion  of  50  to  1 ;  the  resident  Clergy 
are  46  Protestant  and  115  Catholic;  education  is  in- 
creasing, and  there  are  at  present  in  the  County  280 
schoolmasters,  with  about  11,000  scholars. 

Galway,  the  Capital  Town,  is  situated  on  the  Gal^iy. 
broad  and  strong  river  by  which  Lough  Corrib  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  sea.  It  was  formerly  a  place 
of  great  commerce,  but  vorious  circumstances,  and  par- 
ticularly the  rise  of  Westport,  in  Mayo,  have  lessened 
its  activity.  It  was  a  walled  town,  built  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  flanked  with  towers  and 
bastions ;  defended  on  one  side  by  the  river,  and  on 
the  other  three  by  ramparts :  the  old  houses  of  Gal- 
way resemble  those  of  Spain,  being  large  edifices, 
enclosing  a  court  in  the  interior,  and  entered  by  a 
gateway.  Tlie  Collegiate  Church  of  St  Nicholas  is  a 
large  Gothic  building ;  the  Exchange,  Charter  School, 
and  Gaol,  are,  likewise,  handsome  edifices.  Galway  also 
contains  three  Nunneries,  three  Friaries,  Barracks  for 
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GALWAY.  two  or  three  regiments,  two  Coart-honiee,  and  an  In* 
finnary.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  coarse  c1oth»  on 
a  small  scale,  and  some  trade  in  kelp,  which  is  burnt 
,  in  great  quantities  along  the  coast.  According  to  the 
^^'^  returns  of  1821,  this  Town  contains  3957  houses,  and  a 
population  of  87,775  souls:  the  resident  Clergy  are 
two  Protestant  and  19  Catholic.  Galway  is  a  Borough, 
sending  one  Member  to  Parliament;  96  miles  West 
firom  Dublin,  and  in  longitude  B^  !/  9f  West  and  lati- 
tude 5S<' 15' North. 
AniB  Uml  The  Arran  liieB  are  of  considerable  eitent,  with  a 
Tery  rugged  and  precipitous  coast  of  rock,  much  fre- 
quented by  sea-fbwl,  which  are  caught  by  the  hardy 
islander  in  the  same  bold  and  adventurous  manner 
as  that  which,  under  Bian-CATCHiNO,  we  hsye  already 
described  to  be  practised  in  the  Feroe  Islands.  Dun 
Ang^s,  a  circle  of  vast  stones  on  a  high  cliff  in  Arran* 
more,  is  said  to  be  the  remains  of  an  Abbey  burned  in 
the  Xlth  century.  These  Islands,  so  remote  and  ob- 
scure that  little  has  ever  been  recorded  of  them,  were 
again  burned  and  pillaged  in  1313,  by  Sir  John  IXArcy, 
Lord  Justice  of  Ireland.  They  are  distinguished  as 
the  Souih  Arran  Islands,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
confounded  with  an  Arran  on  the  coast  of  Donegal. 
They  gave  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  family  of  Butler,  from 
whidi,  on  its  extinction,  it  passed  to  that  of  Gore. 

Beaufort's  Memoir  of  Roberiaovln  Map  of  Ireland; 
Wakefield's  SkUuUeal  Acamnt  of  Ireland;  Parka^ 
tnentar^  RepcrU  on  Fuherie»^  Sfc, 

OA^BAULD,  )      Fr.  gambader,  gambiiUr;  It 

OAMBAu'Diiro,      {agambHtare^  which  Menage  de- 

Oa'mbol,  o.  I  rives  from  the  It  gamba;   Fr. 

Ga'mbol,  n.  J  jamhe;  Low  Lat  eampOt  a  \tg, 
and  this  from  the  Or.  <r«^Hn),  a  joint. 

'*  Ft,  gamXnlUr  ;  to  wag  the  legs  in  sitting,  as  children 
me  to  do.  GamAader;  to  turn  heels  over  head,  make 
many  gamhoU^  fetch  many  frisks,  show  tumbling 
tricks."  Cotgrave.     So,  in  English,  to  gambol  is 

To  fetch  many  frisks  or  fo>lics;  to  skip,  to  caper, 
to  play  wantonly  with  the  legs,  to  run  about,  jump 
about,  playfully  and  nimbly ;  to  jump  or  start  aside. 

Qmdetipmd  tiegniiit  Wb«t  it  the  mtttsr  that  70a  Itspe  tad 
•kjppe  M  ?  Cor  that  TOO  fel  9whgmmkmide§, 

Uioff.    Tkt  FifHftn  rf  Ln^m  Sj^eaku^,  p.  72. 
WtXihgmmiamdu^  thrifUea. 

Skeiitm,    Why  tmttef/enuli^  Co/mi  f 

Om  of  (ham  aa  loooa  aa  haa  lawa  tha  boatc,  baganna  Co  leapa 
ffsrward  aod  baekaward  wilh  la  fraal  Dimblaoaste,  that  doobdeaa  Da 
•aaoad  Co  ali  of  ?8  a  man  of  great  aginUa,  aad  wa  took  no  Mnall 
plaaaora  whila  wa  baheld  tham  fetehiof  thate  gmMt, 

BmUmyi.     roft^m,  Sfe,    JPhmemn  de  Uiloa,  vol.  iil  feL  41X 

Soma  to  diapoK  them  aalft  their  londry  maiatriea  triad  oa  fraate, 
Aad  aoma  their  ftmkoUn  plaid,  aod  tome  00  tand  their  wrattling  waa. 
Phaer,    Firgii.    ^meiioi,  book  ri. 

TiTA.  Be  kiada  and  corteona  to  thia  geatleman. 
Hop  in  hia  walket,  and  gambote  in  hit  eiet; 
Peed  him  wtth  apricockt,  aad  dew-berriei, 
With  purple  %nam, 

'  Sights  Dnam,  IbL  151. 
•  It  it  Bot  madnette 


Baart,  tygert,  onaeai^  psfdt, 


th  parple  grap 


That  1  haoa  vttered;  bring  me  to  the  teat 
Aad  I  the  matter  will  rawoid ;  which  madoeiae 
WooMffamftaf/liom. 

JUL    AmiHfeLS71. 


OtamMd  before  them. 
Miitm. 
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P€attdi9e  Lui,  book  !▼.  L  84&  ^ 


Aod  neither  good  chearc^ 
Mirth,  fooling,  nor  wit. 
Nor  any  leatt  fit 
Of  gmmM^  or  aport 
Will  oome  at  the  couK. 
BemJontm,    The  Fkder»wood,  to  Mr,  John  Burget, 


AH  kind  of  frtedom  in  apeech  was   then  [in  their  Saturnalia] 
allowed  Co  slaves,  even  against  their  matters ;  aod  we  are  not  with- 
of  it  in  our  Cbristmat  gmmUk, 

Drgikm.    Dedicaiiom  to  /mmmoA 


Dam«taa  deftly  00  the  lute  eoold  play, 

And  Dapbnia  iweetlr  pip*d,  and  caroll'd  to  hia  Is 

Their  heifers  gamhoTd  on  the  grtaa^reen  llelda ; 


In  atnging  neither  conquers,  neither  yields. 
Fkmkeg,    Ti 


^ktoerUm,    Ugi9. 


Yet  lairy  dvea  (to  aoeient  enatonna  will) 
The  grcen^wo*d  ftiry  elvei,  by  alany  ahceo. 

May  fwaito/or  in  \  alley  or  on  hill, 
And  leaTO  their  footttepa  00  the  circled  greeo. 

MmtOtpOOtt,      Jt^  MMjfWM  to  SoUg* 


I  waa  in  a  manner  atupifted  hj  the  deaperata  boldneaa  of  a  few 
obacnre  young  men,  who  bavinff  obtained,  by  ways  which  they  could 
not  comprahend,  a  power  of  which  ther  saw  neither  the  purposet  nor 
the  limitt,  tosted  aboot,  tobTeiled,  and  tore  Co  piecea,  aa  if  it  were  in 
the  Mm^elt  of  a  boyiah  unlnckinaaa  and  malice,  the  moat  catablithad 


boyiah  1 

rightt,  and  the  swat  aadaat  tad  moal  reverad  iattttotioBt^  of  agaa 
sad  natloBtk 

Bmtke.    OmMr.fka^oEMeJmAaBUL 

OAMBOGIA,  more  properly,  Cambooia,  Gamboge, 
a  gtmimy  resinous  concrete,  brought  from  a  Province 
(Cambodia)  of  the  same  name  in  the  East  Indies.  It 
is  generally  believed  to  be  the  concrete  Juice  of  the 
Cambogia  gvtta,  (Linn.  8p.  PI,  729,)  and  is  probably 
obtained  from  a  shrub  or  the  Eaula  or  TUkjfnuUtie 
kind,  referred  by  Kcenig  to  his  genus  Sialagmiiee.  It 
is  solid,  brittle,  smooth,  opaque,  of  a  deep  reddish-yel- 
low colour,  of  slight  acrimonious  taste,  and  no  smell. 
Medicinally  it  is  a  strong  drastic  purgative ;  and  it  is 
used  as  a  yellow  pigment  by  painters  in  water  ooloors. 
It  is  usually  imported  in  orbicular  or  cylindrical 
masses. 

OAMBONE,  t.  e.  garotaion,  q,  v. 

To  tie  or  bind  by  the  legs. 

And  thao  caata  hakyaga  Joss 
Aod  brought  a  gmmmmo 
Of  bakoo  that  wat  raattye. 

Sktitm, 

OAldBRELt  V.  1     From  It.  gamba^  a  leg. 
OA^MBaBL,  n.      J  Gambauld.) 
To  bind  up  the  legs. 

Q%,  Lay  by  your  tcora  and  pride,  they're  tcurrey  qnalitiei^ 
And  meet  me,  or  I'll  box  yon  n^ile  I  have  yon. 
And  carry  you  gmmkntd  thither  Uka  a  mnttoo. 
Btmmmtmt  mmd  Fkieker.    Tha  Nia  Fmhmr,  or  PmtttmMt  M 
act  IT.  ac  1. 

Aa  appeara  it  hath,  by  the  weight  which  the  tendon  lying  on  a 
boiae't  ^mn^ftfWdoth  then comouodi  when  ha  rasra  up  with  smsa 
apoa  hia  back. 

Orem    Comto  JMray  book  i.  ch.  t,    0/  ComfmmdB, 
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QAM£.         GAME.  V. 
Game,  n. 
Ga'mesohe, 
Ga'mbster, 
Ga'mino, 
Gamk-bear, 
Game-breed, 
Game-cock, 
Game-consumer, 
Game-oall, 

GAME-KSSPBKt 

Game-laws, 
Ga'mino-board, 

Ga'mINO- MOUSE, 
GA'MINe-TABLE, 

Ga'mblb, 

Ga'mbler, 

Ga'mblino-table. 


A.  S.  gamian^  ludere,  Ulu- 
dere^  to  sport,  to  play,  to  make 
a  sport  of. 

To  play;  (mtbJ)  for  money 
staked  or  pledged,  or  betted. 

To  make  game  or  sport  of, 
is,  consequentially,  to  laugh  at  or 
deride,  to  mock. 
■  Game^  the  noun,  is,  any  sport 
or  amusement,  active  or  sedent- 
ary, among  different  persons, 
(usually)  as  a  match  for  trial 
of  skill  or  luck. 

Game  is  also  applied  to  the 
object  played  for  or  pursued ;  es- 
pecially *'  to  those  species  of 
wild  animals  which  the  arbi- 
_  trary  constitutions  of  positive 
Law  have  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  well* 
known  appdladon  of  Game,**     Blackstone,  ii.  1 . 

Gameatert  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Shakspeare, 
**  does  not  signify  a  man  viciously  addicted  to  games  of 
chance,  but  a  frolicksome  persoaJ'  Steevens.  (t.  e.  a 
gamesome  person.) 

Vpe  Ve  alurs  of  ^e  castles  yt  laydes  ]»aniie  stode, 

And  by  holde  ^ys  noble  t^amet  and  wyche  kny^  wen  god. 

/Z.  Olouoctler,  p.  192. 
Tostos  tok  hig  leue  aryued  in  Norweie, 
&  how  ^  gamen  jede  lithe  I  aaUe  ^w  uie. 

/Z.  Anmite,  p.67. 

Aid  if  we  grotche  of  h^  ^oin^.  be  wol  greve  oua  garrer. 
To  hua  dees  dawen  us.  and  in  hys  doches  holde. 

Pien  Plouhman,     yition,  p.  9. 

And  yet  ia  this  the  beste  orome  of  alle. 
That  she,  for  whom  they  nave  this  jolite, 
Con  hem  therfore  as  mochel  thattk  as  me. 

Ckmtcer,     1%e  Kmghiet  Taie,  ▼.  1810.  ' 

Thereto  she  coade  skip,  and  make  a  ffomey 
As  any  kid  or  calf  folowiog  his  dame. 

Id,    TkeMiifr€»TaJe,Y,92&9, 

And  thus  was  all  the  game  shent. 

Gnwer,     Qmf.  Am,  book  v.  fol.  115. 
A  citizen,  in  secret  wyse 

thy  fame  thou  dost  desyer : 
A  farmer,  thou  the  townish  game* 
doste  burne  for,  bote  as  fyer. 

"Drant,     Horace.     Epistle  to  kk  Baiie  in  the  Onmire, 
The  more  parte  Tainquys^hed  with  tediousnesse  eyther  do  abandone 
the  lawes,  and  vn wares  to  lh*vr  frendes,  do  gyuc  them  to  gamyng, 
and  other  (as  I  nought  say)  idle  businesse,  no  we  called  pastimes. 
Sir  Tkonuu  Eigot.     Gavemovr^  book  i.  ch.  xi\. 
Although  al  bis  gyles  aad  dtsceals  tre  none  other  thing,  but  certain 
fsliah  visers  A  raewes   triflyng   and  couaterfute    pageants   aiid 
iigUngs  oi  game-piaierM, 

Caluine,    Povre  Chdlie  SermotUf  serm.  4.  sig.  K4. 


-  Their  reasons,  like  those  toys 


— — And  as  yon  say, 

There  was  he  gaming^  there  o'retocke  in's  rouse 
There  falling  out  at  tennis. 

Skahpeare,    Handa^  foL  259. 
And  therefore  Johannes  Sarisburiensis  allows  of  every  game,  if  it 
can  ease  our  griefs,  or  ateviate  our  burdens  without  the  loss  of  our 
innocence.  Taghr,    Ruie  ofOmteience,  book  iv.  ch.  i. 

Lycaon  bath  the  renort  of  setting  our  first  publicke  gantet,  and 
prgving  of  maistriea  and  feats  of  strength  and  activitee,  in  Arcadia. 
HoUantL    Plinie,  vol  i.  fol.  189. 

4$6 


Of  glas^  bubbles,  which  some  gatnesame  boya 

Stretch  to  so  nice  a  thinness  thnmgh  a  lyuiu, 

That  they  themselaes  break,  and  do  tkenaelnca  apilL 

Donne.     The  Pntgreu  •/  the  SaA 
So  may  we  oft  a  veni'rous  father  aee^ 
To  please  his  wonton  son,  hia  only  joy, 

Coast  all  about,  to  catch  the  roving  bee, 
And,  stung  himself,  his  bnsy  hands  employ 
To  saive  the  honey  for  his  gmmemmu  boy. 

P,  fUicker.    Chnai't  TVitm^k  woer  DmA, 
Siria,  yeuBg  ^ammier,  your  Cither  were  a  focle, 
To  giue  thee  all,  and  on  hia  wayning  age 
Set  foot  vnder  thy  table. 

Shaktpeare.     Tammg  of  the  Shrew,  SoL  218. 
Said  S.  Cyprian,  a  common  gametier,  or  dice  player,  may  csH 
himself  Christian,  but  indeed  he  is  not :  and  S.  Clemens  Alexandrians 
aays,  idleness  and  wontonoess  provides  these  garnet  for  the  laxv  and 
neloBS  people  of  the  world.  ^ 

TagUr.  JImA?  ^  GMMtAmee,  book  k.  dk  L 
Iloger  Askam  born  in  Yorkshire,  notably  akilfid  in  fte  Onak  tad 
Latin  tongues,  who  had  some  times  been  school  master  to  Qwon 
Elizabeth,  and  her  secretary  for  the  Latin  tongue;  but  taking  too 
great  delight  in  gaming  and  cock-fighting,  he  both  lived  and  died  in 
mean  estate,  yet  loft  behind  him  sundry  monmnents  of  wh  and 
"»"»^-  Baker,  Amm  \Wn. 

.Rut.  Do  you  hear,  lady^ 

Do  not  make  a  game-bear  of  me,  to  play  me  koariy, 
And  fling  on  all  your  whelps. 
Beaumomi  and  Fletcher,     The  Custom  of  the  Cotmtrg,  act  iv.  ac  1. 

Shortlie  after  this  quipping  game-gaU,  the  lord  iustice  and  the 
oouncdl  rode  to  Drogheda. 

mUmahed.  ItcAmnI,  ^imo  1532. 
Bat  in  the  dvil  law  the  punishmenta  of  the  gameaten^  and  es- 
pecially the  keepers  of  the  gaming-houses,  by  the  ooiifi!«catba  of  tto 
house,  nay,  the  destruction  of  it,  that  bo  man  may  dwell  in  it  for  ever 
in  that  place  where  God  hath  been  so  many  times  dtshoDoared  and 
blasphemed,  are  sufficient  indication  of  that  just  detestation  in  which 
the  lawes  had  there. 

Tag/or.     Rule  of  Comdenee,  book  iv.  di.  i. 
Could  ibols  to  keep  their  own  contrive, 
On  what,  on  whom,  coM gamesters  thrive? 
Is  it  in  charity  you  game^ 
To  save  your  worthy  gang  from  ahane? 

Gag.     Fables,  part  ii.  £d>le  12. 
From  Lord  Sunderland's  returning  to  his  post  all  men  concluded, 
that  his  declaring  as  he  did  for  the  exdusion  was  certainly  done  by 
direction  from  the  King,  who  naturally  loved  craft  and  a  doubla 
yawe,  Burnet.     History  of  his  own  Time,  Anmo  \G6SL 

As  when  the  shepherd,  on  the  mountain  brow. 
Sits  piping  to  his  fiocks  and  gamesome  kids. 

Thomson.    IJbertg,  part  iii. 
The  losing  gamester  shakes  the  box  in  vain. 
And  bleeds,  and  loses  on,  in  hopes  to  gain. 

DryfUn.     Ovid.    Art  af  Love. 
Mr.  Hyde  going  to  a  place  cdled   Pickadilly,  (which  was  a  fair 
house  for  entertainment,  and  gaming,  with  handsome  gmvd-wdks 
with  shade,  &c.) 

Clarendon.    History  of  the  Rebellion^  vol  L  part  i.  p.  24L 
Poetry  and  gaming,  which  usually  go  together,  are  alike  in  this 
too,  that  they  seldom  bring  any  advantage  but  to  those  who  have 
nothing  else  to  live  on. 

Locke.     Om  Edueaiiom. 

The  boldest  they,  who  least  partake  the  light. 
As  game-cocks  in  the  dark  are  train 'd  to  fight. 

Fenion.    Epislie  to  Mr,  Lambmrd. 
Whene'er  the  gaming-board  is  set 
Two  classes  of  mankind  are  met : 
But,  if  we  count  the  greedy  race, 
The  knaves  fill  up  the  greater  space. 

Gity.    Fables,  part  ii.  XiUe  ISL 
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Aftrioe  itielf  do«i  not  cdcuUti  itricUy  whe«  it  gtam,  Ont 
thisff  is  ceruin,  thai  in  thU  political  g«m»^  the  grwt  lotUry  of  power 
is  that,  intD  wbich  mra  win  purchase  with  millioiis  of  chances  against 


ft 't 


es 


BmAe.    CmSkonmmfHe 


•fPmiiwmfmh 


It  b  for  fear 

BtO 


>  of  looein;  the  toestinablo  treasure  we  hare,  that  T  <lo 
^Mitf  it  out  of  my  hawis  for  the  van  hope  of  improfinf 


U,     Om  ike  Befinmo/iitftmminHmt  im  rte Kwnt  •/ 

The  meny  tabor^s  gmmrtame  sound 
ProeokM  the  sprightly  dance  around. 

beattie.    The  Wo// amd  SkepUrdi. 

Shall  tell  the  story  o'er  and  o'er, 
H'  has  told  a  thousand  times  before : 
like  fftametterty  who,  with  ea^er  xeal, 
Talk  the  mum  o'er  between  the  deaL 

Lhfd.    AFamiUrEpitik,ift. 

Gammg  m  a  pimciple  inherent  in  hunan  nature    It  belongs  to  ui 
^L  Bttrke.     Om  the  {Emmtmieai  Rt/orm. 

The  fowb  an  chiefly  of  iM  f  «w  hrewd,  and  large;  but  the  eggs 
are  fcaiarkably  saall. 

Cook,    Fird  Fcfogt^  book  iL  ch,  is. 

No  anther  eicr  apar'd  a  brother; 
VTom  are^awecocif  to  one  another. 

Lkfd,     Tke  CtmdU  md  Stmfferu 

Little  Jones  went  one  day  a  sheeting  with  the  gmme-kteptr  s  when, 
to  spring  a  covey  of  partridges  near  the  border  of  that 


r  orer  which  Fortune,  to  fulfil  the  wise  purposes  of  Nature,  had 
planted  ene  of  the  ^mm  iommmifTB,  the  birds  flew  into  It. 

JFMdiMf.    ifti*iryo/«Fs«Ml&y,  book  It.  ch.il. 

As  to  the  ^enifi  Jwwm,  be  never  scrnpled  to  declare  his  opinion,  that 
thev  are  a  species  of  the  forest4aws ;  that  the^  are  oppressive  to  thn 
subject;  and  that  the  spirit  of  them  is  ineompatibU  with  legal  liberty. 

Letter$,  book  ir. 


AH  disorderly  inns  or  ale-houses,  bawdv-honscs,  gmmim^  km§t9^ 
sla^  pl*7*  unlicensed,  booths  and  stages  for  rope  dancers,  mounte* 
banks,  and  the  like,  are  public  nuisances,  and  may  upon  indictment 
be  auppicHed  and  fined. 

CbamienAerMe,  book  ir.  ch.  liiL 


At  the  vpper  end  of  the  Hay-market  was  a  square  building  called 
PeccadtlU-hall;  at  the  end  of  Coveotrymtreet,  a  gamn^  httm^ 
afterwards  the  mansion  and  garden  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Coventry. 

fFaipok.     Cmtaiogne  </ JEhyrancrs,  vol.  v.  p.  S7. 

1  bought  a  lottery-ticket,  resolving  to  throw  myself  inte  Pertune'^ 
lap,  and  try  if  she  would  make  me  amends  for  the  injuries  she  had 
done  mn  at  the  gaming^ahh, 

Fiddimg.    JbMpA^AiAvK«,bookiU.ch.ia. 

Some  sneaking  virtue  lies  in  him,  no  doubt. 
Where  neither  strumpets*  charms,  nor  driuking-bout, 
Nor  gmmymg  psnetieca^  can  find  it  out. 

Cbtinm    TVncMfons. 

It  «  ngYremntkabk  that  the  people  of  these  islands  am  great 
gmmUen.   Tliey  have  afmne  very  much  like  our  draughts. 

Cook.    Tkird  Foy^o,  book  v.  ch.  vii. 

A  lady,  who  has  pined  whole  years  amidst  cooing  doves,  and 
complaimng  nightingales,  in  rural  retirement,  shall  resume  aU  her 
vfvncity  in  one  night  at  a  c\tj  gamhUng^abie, 

GoUnmkh,     CiHtm  ^tke  Wbrld,  let  89. 

The  hypothesis  upon  which  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone 
has  rested  the  establishment  of  the  Gamb  Laws,  has 
been  a  very  faTourite  object  of  attack  with  more  than 
one  subsequent  writer,  by  whom  we  think  the  learned 
Judge  has  not»  altogether,  been  very  fairly  usecL  As 
we  read  the  passages  in  the  Commeniaria  againat 
which  objections  have  been  raised,  they  rather  show 
the  manner  in  which  these  Laws  may  be  supposed  to 
have  originated,  than  defend  their  policy,  or  advocate 
their  retention ;  and  yet  Blackstone  has  been  atigma- 
tized  as  finding  excuses  for  arbitrary  power,  and  fram* 
ins^  invidious  arguments  against  the  liberty  of  the  sub« 
ject.  On  a  review  of  his  reasoning,  we  believe,  on  the 
crontrmry,  that  he  fully  saw  and  condemned  the  alniaea 


whidi  these  Lawa  teter;  aad,  indeed,  thai  he  so  ex.    OAMt 
pressed  himself.     But  that  he  directed  his  reaewehesi     LAWS, 
aa  from  the  nalwre  of  his  great  work  he  waa  hound  to  ^^v^^ 
direct  them,  to  mm  investigatioa  of  the  poaeiplea  tipoa 
which  the  monopoly  of  Game  beeaae  piotectod  by 
Law ;  and  that  thus  his  amerHom  of  the  Law  baa  been 
mistaken  for  an  apprmnd  of  it. 

The  following  is  an  abridgement  of  his  raasotting.  Qun«  uic 
Ferm  Naturm^  while  not  absolutely  in  the  possession  ef  property  of 
an  individual,  belong  to  the  common  stock  of  all  man-  the  Sove- 
kind  ;  nevertheless,  as  disputes  might  arise  respecting  "^'^ 
the  right  of  first  occupancy,  the  property  of  that  which 
**  the  arbitrary  constitutions  of  positive  Law*'  have  dia- 
tingnished  as  Game,  is  vested  in  the  Sovereign  of  the 
State,  or  in  representatives  appointed  and  authorized  by 
him,  usually  being  the  Lords  of  Manors,  (fioo^  H.  c  1. 
0dJU.) 

The  reasons  assigned  for  these  restraining  oonstitu-  Reasons  &c 
tiona  are,  1.  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  by  giving  restraining 
•very  man  an  exclusive  dominion  over  his  own  soil ;  La^> 
8.  the  preservation  of  certain  species  lyf  animals  which 
should  otherwise  be  extirpated  ;  3.  the  prevention  of 
idleness  among  the  lower  ranks ;  4.  the  preventaoo  of 
popular  insurrection  and  resistance  to  the  Government, 
by  disarming  the  bulk  of  the  people.  The  two  latter 
arguments  are  borrowed  from  Warbtirtoo,  {AlHmnee  cf 
Church  and  Stale^  book  iii.)  who  himself  moat  pro- 
bably derived  them  from  the  preamble  to  the  Act 
13  Richard  II.  13,  wherein  it  is  sUted,  that  "divers 
artificers,  labourers,  servanta,  and  groovM,  keep  gvey- 
hounds  and  dogs,  and  in  the  holydays,  when  good 
Christian  people  be  at  church,  hearing  Divine  Service^ 
they  go  a  hunting  in  Pa^  and  Waiveiis,  and  Connie 
greea  of  Lords  and  others,  to  the  very  great  deatmciion 
of  the  aame ;  and  sometimes  under  such  colour,  they  make 
their  aasemblies,  conferences,  and  eonspiracies,  for  to 
rise  and  disobey  their  allegiance."  Blackstone  pereeivcd 
that  the  last  of  these  arguments  waa  unpalatable; 
for  he  proceeds  to  say,  that  it  **  is  a  reason  oftcner  aseaat 
than  avowed  by  the  makers  of  Forest  and  Game  Laws.* 
We  are  surprised  that  he  did  not  aee  that  it  was  inappll* 
cable ;  for  although  the  bulk  of  the  people  Is  piwented 
from  employing  arms  for  the  deatraetion  of  Game,  arms 
IhemaeWea  are  not  taken  from  them  by  the  Game  Lawai 

The  justice  of  such  restrainta  is  defended  on  the 
authority  of  Fdfendorf ;  because  thereby,  the  Law  doee 
not  take  from  any  man  his  present  property,  but  barely 
abridges  him  of  a  chance  of  acquiring  a  foture  property 
by  occupancy. 

**  Yet,"  continuea  Blackstone,  and  the  admissHHi,  as  pMdal 
it  aflects  oor  judgment  of  hia  opinion,  is  worth  noting,  origin* 
*'  however  defensible  these  provisions  in  general  may 
be,  on  the  footing  of  Reason,  or  Justke,  or  Civil  Policy, 
we  might,  notwithstanding,  acknowledge  that,  In  th^ 
present  ^ape,  they  owe  their  immediate  original  to 
slavery."  He  then  traces  their  origin,  as  they  are 
handed  down  to  us,  to  Feodalism,  under  which  system 
the  victorious  General,  when  settling  a  newly  conquered 
Country,  both  in  order  to  retain  the  allections  of  his 
military  followers,  and  also  to  subdue  the  spirit  of  the 
nativea,  prohibited  these  last  from  carrying  arms,  or 
employing  any  engines  for  the  destruction  of  Gamo. 
Thus,  wherever  the  Feodal  institutiona  remain  moat  un^ 
changed,  the  Game  Lawa  continue  moat  severe.  Before 
the  Revolution,  all  Game  in  FhdMe  was  the  peoperty 
of  the  King— when  Bladistone  wrote ;  peihaps  it  nuiy 
bosoaiiU:  in  aone  ports  of  Gcrmnay  H  vme  death  for 
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a  peasant  to  be  found  hnnting  in  the  woods  of  the 
Nobility. 

We  have  elsewhere  given  the  History  of  the  Forest 
Laws  in  England.  Blackstone  procee<u  to  show  how 
immunities  were  gradaally  wrung  by  the  subjects  from 
reluctant  Princes,  till  at  length  the  Laws  have  ceased  to 
be  a  grievance.  As  the  Kings  from  time  to  time  granted 
Chases,  Parks,  or  rights  of  Free  Warren,  the  persons 
to  whom  the  grants  were  made,  obtained  liberty  to  kill 
Game,  provided  they  hindered  others  from  doing  so ; 
**  and  no  man,  but  he  who  has  a  Chase,  (Park)  or  Free 
Warren,  by  grant  from  tlie  Crown,  or  prescription,  which 
supposes  we  can  justify  hunting  or  sporting  upon 
another  man's  soil,  nor  indeed  in  thorough  strictness 
of  Common  Law,  either  hunting  or  sporting  at  all." 

The  Game  Laws,  therefore^  according  to  this  doc- 
trine, do  not  qualify  any  one,  except  in  the  instance  of 
a  Gamekeeper,  and  that  by  a  special  enactment.  They 
only  inflict  additional  penalties  upon  inferior  persons, 
if  they  violate  the  privilege  of  Royalty ;  but  they  do  not 
authorize  those  who  are  exempt  from  these  penalties  to 
kill  Game.  The  only  qualification^  strialy  speaking, 
as  stated  above,  is  a  particular  grant  from  the  Crown, 
or  authority  under  Act  of  Parliament.  (^Book  ii.  c.  27.) 

Such  is  Blackstone's  reasonings  his  opinion  may  be 
collected  from  the  following  passage  ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  for  any  one  to  affirm  that  it  was  not  decidedly 
adverse  to  the  spirit  of  the  Game  Laws.  He  has  pre- 
viously been  speaking  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Forest 
Code,  and  he  thus  continues:  ** Though  the  Forest 
Laws  are  now  mitigated,  and  by  degrees  grown  entirely 
obsolete,  yet  from  this  root  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Game  Law,  now  arrived  to 
and  wantoning  in  its  highest  vigour:  both  founded 
upon  the  same  unreasonable  notion  of  permanent  pro- 
perty in  wild  creatures,  and  both  productive  of  the  same 
tyranny  to  the  Commons :  but  with  this  difierence,  that 
the  Forest  Laws  established  only  one  mighty  hunter 
throughout  the  land ;  the  Game  Laws  have  raised  a 
little  Nimrod  in  every  manor.  And  in  one  respect  the 
ancient  Law  was  much  less  unreasonable  than  the 
modern :  for  the  King's  grantee  of  a  Chase,  or  Free 
Warren,  might  kill  Game  on  every  part  of  his  franchise ; 
but  now,  tlraugh  a  fireeholder  of  J^IOO.  a  year  is  for- 
bidden to  kill  a  partridge  on  his  own  estate,  yet  nobody 
else  (not  even  the  Lord  of  the  Manor*  unless  he  hath  a 
grant  of  Free  Warren)  can  do  it  without  committing  a 
trespass,  and  subjecting  himself  to  an  action."  {Book  iv. 
c.33.) 

This  is  not  the  portion  of  our  Work  in  which  the 
Philosophy  of  Law  is  to  be  explained.  We  have  made, 
in  passing,  these  brief  observations  upon  a  great  name, 
which  we  think  has  been  undeservedly,  not  to  say 
somewhat  harshly,  called  in  question  on  this  point; 
and  we  now  proceed  to  a  rapid  summary  of  the  leading 
provisions  of  the  Game  Laws,  in  which  we  shall  neces- 
sarily follow  the  common  authorities.  The  arguments 
against  Blackstone's  hypothesis  may  be  found  in  Mr. 
Justice  Christian's  notes  to  the  passages  in  the  Com- 
meniarief  to  which  we  have  refeired. 

By  18  Richard  IL,  no  layman  which  hath  not  lands  or 
tenements  of  40«.  a  year,  nor  cleigyman,  if  he  be  not 
advanced  to  £\0,^  shall  have  or  keep  any  grey-hound, 
honnd,  nor  other  dog,  to  hunt;  nor  shall  use  ferrets, 
hays,  nets,  hare-pipes,  nor  cords,  nor  other  engines^  for 
to  take  or  destroy  hares,  nor  conies,  nor  other  gentle- 
men's game^  on  pain  of  a  yearns  imprisonment.    By 


1  James  I.  27,  the  qualification  is  circumscribed  in 
narrower  limits,  vis.  the  party  killing  Game  must  be 
seised  in  his  own  right,  or  that  of  his  wife,  of  landed  ^ 
property  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  i^lO. ;  or  in  his  own 
right,  or  that  of  his  wife,  for  term  of  life  or  lives,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  ^£30. ;  or  goods  of  the  value  of  JG^OO. 
to  his  own  use ;  or  be  the  son  of  a  Knight,  or  of  a  Baron 
of  Parliament,  or  of  some  person  of  higher  degree,  or 
the  son  and  heir  apparent  of  any  Esquire.  The  penal^ 
is  three  months'  imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of  40«.,  for  the 
use  of  the  Poor  of  the  parish  in  which  the  offence  is 
committed.  Two  witnesses  are  requisite  for  conviction. 
By  3  James  L  13,  the  qualification  required  for  killing 
deer  and  conies  is  a  landed  estate  of  .^40.  a  year,  or 
£200,  in  g^ods ;  and  any  engines  for  destroying  them 
may  be  tsicen  from  the  offender,  for  his  own  use  for 
ever,  by  any  person  possessing  landed  property  of  the 
value  of  J^IOO.  a  year,  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  or  for  life^ 
in  his  own  light,  or  that  of  his  wife.  By  7  James  L 
11,  landed  property  of  ^40.  a  year,  or  for  life  only,  of 
J^80.  a  year,  or  goods  to  the  amount  of  ^^400.,  are  re- 
quisite to  entitle  a  man,  or  his  servants,  duly  authorized 
by  him,  to  take  pheasants  and  partridges,  in  the  day 
time  only,  on  his  own  ground,  between  Michaelmas  and 
Christmas. 

The  latest  general  qualification,  and  that  now  ap- 
pealed to,  is  in  22  and  23  Charles  II.  25,  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  **  Every  person  not  having  lands  and  tene- 
ments, or  some  other  estate  of  inheritance,  in  his  own, 
or  his  wife's  right,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  iPlOO. 
per  annum ;  or  for  term  of  life,  or  having  lease  or  leases 
of  99  years,  or  for  any  longer  term,  of  the  also  yeariy 
value  of  j£l50.  (other  than  the  son  and  heir  ^parent 
of  an  Esquire,  or  other  person  of  higher  degree,  and  the 
owners  and  keepers  of  Forests,  Parks,  Chases,  or 
Warrens,  being  stocked  with  deer  or  conies^  for  their 
necessary  use,  in  respect  of  the  said  Forests,  Parks, 
Chases,  or  Warrens,)  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  person 
by  the  Laws  of  the  Realm,  not  allowed  to  have  or  keep 
for  himself,  or  any  other  person,  any  guns,  bows,  grey- 
hounds, setting  dog^,  ferrets,  coney-dogs,  lurchers,  hays» 
nets,  lowbels,  hare-pipes,  gins,  nets,  snares,  or  other 
engines  aforesaid,  but  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  prohi- 
bited to  have,  keep,  or  use,  the  same,*'  These  several 
qualifications  all  appear  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to 
the  existing  value  of  money. 

From  this  Statute  it  has  been  adjudged  that  an 
Ecclesiastical  living  of  £150.  a  year  is  a  qualification. 
An  Esquire,  according  to  Selden,  {TU.  of  Honour^  374. 
462.  687.)  is  a  name  above  a  Gentleman,  and  below  a 
Knight.  Heralds  arrange  in  the  order  of  precedence 
next  below  Knights  and  their  sons,  and  above  Esquires. 
1.  Colonels.  2.  Serjeants  at  Law.  3.  Doctors  in  the 
three  learned  professions.  For  the  last  it  was  ruled 
by  Lord  Mansfield,  (Jones  v.  StnaH,  1.  T.  R.  44.)  that 
the  degree  must  have  been  conferred  by  one  of  the  two 
English  Universities ;  also  that  the  words  son  and  heir 
of  must  be  understood  before  other  persons  of  hightr 
degree^  notwithstanding  the  absurdity  to  which  this 
interpretation  may  sometimes  lead,  by  qualifying  the 
son  when  the  father  may  not  be  qualified. 

Blackstone  sums  up  these  qualifications  in  a  few 
words,  not  very  friendly  to  them.  "  The  SUtutes  for 
preserving  Game  are  many  and  various^  and  not  a  little 
obscure  and  intricate;  it  being  remarked  that  in  one 
Statute  only,  5  Ann  14,  there  is  false  grammar  in  no 
fewer  than  six  places,  besides  other  mistakes.  •  •  •  The 
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GAME     quaUJieaiumi  for  killiiu^  Gkme,  or  more  properly  the 
^^^'     exemptionM  from  the  penalties  inflicted  by  the  Statute 
^**^^**^  Law,  are  1.  the  having:  ■  Freehold  estate  of  i^lOO.  per 
aimum,  there  being  fifty  tii^ea  the  property  required  to 
enable  a  man  to  kill  a  partridge  as  to  vote  for  a  Knight 
of  the  shire;  2.  a  leasehold  for  99  years  of  £\bO.  per 
annum ;   8.  being  the  son  and  heir  apparent  of  an 
Esquire,  (a  very  loose  and  vague  description,)  or  persons 
of  superior  degree ;  5.  being  the  owner  or  keeper  of  a 
Forest,  Park,  Chase,  or  Warren."  (Book  iv.  c.  13.  adjin.) 
Right  of  By  the  Statute  of  Charles  II.,  cited  above.  Game.* 

swrch  and  keepers,  within  the  precincts  of  their  respective  manors, 
Kunn*  may  take  and  seize  the  dogpi  and  sporting  engines  of 
unqualified  persons,  and  in  the  day  time  may  search 
suspected  houses  for  them.  Unqualified  persons  having 
in  Uieir  possession  dog^  or  eng^ines  for  the  destruction 
of  Game,  and  not  being  able,  before  a  Justice,  to  give 
a  good  account  how  he  came  by  the  same,  or  in  a  con* 
venient  time,  set  by  the  Justice,  to  produce  the  party 
of  whom  he  bought  them,  or  some  credible  person  to 
depose  on  oath  to  the  sale,  shall  forfeit  for  every  offence 
not  under  &«.  nor  above  20«.,  half  to  the  informer,  and 
half  to  the  Poor  of  the  parish  wherein  the  offence  was 
committed,  to  be  levied  by  distress ;  in  de&ult  of  which, 
he  is  to.  be  committed  to  the  House  of  Correction,  for 
not  more  than  one  month,  nor  less  than  ten  days, 
there  to  be  whipped  and  kept  to  hard  labour.  By 
5  Ann,  14,  the  penalty  is  raised  to  .£5.,  the  term  of 
imprisonment  for  the  first  offence  to  three  months,  for 
subsequent  offences  to  four  months ;  only  one  witness, 
or  the  confession  of  the  offender  himself,  is  required  for 
conviction.  It  is  ruled,  however,  that  an  unqualified 
person  may  course  in  company  with  a  qualified  person, 
provided  the  dogs  belong  to  the  latter.  If  several  un- 
qualified persons  course  together,  the  penalty  can  be 
recovered  only  from  one,  at  the  election  of  the  prose- 
cutor. Each  particular  qualification  must  be  negatived 
in  the  conviction ;  so  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  aver 
generally  that  a  person  is  unqualified,  on  the  contrary, 
in  a  qui  tarn  action,  a  general  assertion  of  non-qualifi- 
cation is  all  that  is  necessary.  It  must  be  proved,  not 
only  that  the  forbidden  g^n  was  kept^  but  also  med  for 
the  destruction  of  Game ;  for  a  g^n  may  be  employed 
for  innocent  purposes ;  not  so  snares  and  nets.  How- 
ever many  hares  are  killed,  on  any  one  day,  by  an 
unqualified  person,  only  one  penalty  can  be  recovered. 
Search  may  be  made  for  Game  in  suspected  houses, 
and  upon  good  account  not  being  given  of  it,  a  penalW 
may  be  levied  a»  before,  by  the  Statute  of  Charles  II. 
respecting  dogs  and  engines^  (4  and  5  William,  23.) 
Canytne  ^1  higler,  chapman,  carrier,  innkeeper,  victualler,  or 
and  Mliuig  alehouse-keeper,  who  shall  have  in  his  possession,  shall 
Game.  buy,  sell,  or  offer  to  sell,  any  hare,  pheasant,  partridge, 

moor,  heath-game,  or  grouse,  on  the  oath  of  one  witness, 
within  three  months  after  the  offence,  shall  forfeit  for 
each  head  of  Game  i£5.,  half  to  the  informer  and  half  to 
the  poor  of  the  parish ;  three  months'  imprisonment  for 
the  first,  four  for  every  subsequent  offence,  in  default  of 
distress.  If  the  carrier  can  show  that  the  Game  in  his 
hands  has  been  sent  by  some  qualified  person,  he  is 
exempt  fiym  the  penalty,  (5  Ann,  14.)  So  if  any  Game 
be  found  in  the  possession  of  any  poulterer,  salesman, 
fishmonger,  or  pastry-cook,  it  is  deemed  an  exposure 
for  sale,  within  the  act,  (28  George  II.  12.)  and  it  may 
be  seized,  as  in  the  former  case,  by  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  within  his  County,  or  a  Lord  within  his  manor. 
The  actual  destroyer  of  the  Game,  who  fiirnbhes  the 


seller,  if  he  gives  information,  is  exempt  from  punish- 
ment, and  may  recover  the  penalty,  (5  Ann,  14.)  By 
58  Geoige  III.  75,  £b,  penalty  is  imposed  on  buyers 
of  Game,  unless  qualified  to  kill.  Offenders  informing 
are  indemnified,  and  (he  time  is  limited  to  six  months. 

By  the  annual  Military  Acts,  if  any  Officer  destroys 
Game  without  leave,  on  the  oath  of  one  witness,  he 
forfeits  £b,  to  the  Poor,  and  the  Commanding  Officer 
at  the  place  forfeits  20«.  for  every  similar  offence  of 
every  soldier  under  his  orders.  If  this  be  not  paid  in 
two  days  afier  demand,  he  forfeits  his  Commission. 

To  use  any  dog  or  engine  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing Game  in  the  night,  (t.  e.  from  February  12  to 
October  12,  between  nine  in  the  evening  and  four  in  the 
morning,  and  from  October  12  to  February  12,  between 
seven  in  the  evening  and  six  in  the  morning,)  or  in  the 
day,  on  Sunday  or  Christmas-day,  first  offence  a  fine 
not  less  than  J^IO.  nor  exceeding  £2^. ;  second  from  ^^20. 
to^O. ;  third,  and  afterwards,  £bO, ;  in  case  of  a  third 
offence,  the  party  may  be  bound  to  take  his  trial  at  the 
Sessions,  and  on  default  of  payment  he  is  liable  to  impri- 
sonment, from  twelve  to  six  months,  and  to  be  once  pub- 
licly whipped.  Penalty  half  to  the  informer,  half  to 
the  Poor.  Information  within  one  month.  (18  Geoige 
III.  80.) 

Killing,  carrying,  selling,  buying,  or  having  in  posses- 
sion a  partridge,  between  February  1  and  September 
1,  or  a  pheasant,  between  February  I  and  October  1, 
£b.  (39  George  III.  34.)  Hawking  between  July  1 
and  August  31,  40j.  for  the  offence  itself,  20t.  for 
each  partridge  killed,  (7  James  II.  11.)  Tracking  a 
hare  in  snow  by  a  person  qualified  or  unqualified,  6«.  8c{. 
(14  and  15  Henry  VIII.  10,)  three  months'  imprison- 
ment, or  20«.  fine,  (1  James  I.  27.)  Using  snares  for 
hares,  {ibid.)  one  month  imprisonment,  or  lOi.  fine, 
(22  and  23  Charies  II.  25,)  destroying  Game  with 
engines,  20«.  for  each  head,  (1  James  I.  27.) 

The  Act  57  George  III.  90  inflicts  penalties  of  a  liir 
severer  description  than  those  hitherto  noticed.  Persons 
having  entered  into  any  Forest,  Chase,  Park,  Wood, 
Plantation,  Close,  or  other  open  or  enclosed  ground, 
with  intent  illegally  to  destroy,  take,  or  kill  Game  or 
rabbits,  who  shiedl  be  found  at  night,  (i.  e.  between  six 
in  the  evening  and  seven  in  the  morning,  firom  Octo- 
ber 1  to  February  1,  and  between  seven  in  the  evening 
and  five  in  the  morning,  finom  February  1  to  April  1, 
and  between  nine  and  four  in  any  other  part  of  the 
year)  armed  with  any  g^n,  crossbow,  firearm,  bludgeon, 
or  oUier  offensive  weapon,  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour, 
punishable  by  seven  years'  transportation. 

Every  person  using  any  dog,  g^,  or  engine,  for 
taking  Game,  (except  Gamekeepers,  as  will  be  hereafter 
shown,)  shall  take  out  an  annual  certificate  or  licence, 
for  which  he  shall  pay  the  Qerk  of  the  Peace  £^.  A». 
Sucli  certificate,  however,  does  not  confer  a  qualification, 
(48  Geoige  III.  55.)  Penalty  for  not  taking  out  such 
certificate,  £20.  Penalty  for  not  showing  it  on  demand, 
while  found  in  pursuit  of  Game,  to  any  person  produc- 
ing his  own  certificate,  or  not  permitting  him  to  read 
and  copy  it,  or  in  default  of  producing  it,  refusing  to 
g^ve  name  and  residence,  or  producing  false  certificate, 
or  giving  false  name  and  residence,  £bO. 

All  Lfords  of  Manors,  or  other  Royalties  not  under  the 
degree  of  Esquire,  may  by  writing,  under  their  hands 
and  seal,  authorize  not  more  than  one  Gamekeeper  to 
each  respective  manor,  and  impower  him  to  kill  Game 
upon  such  manor.     His  name  must  be  entered  with  tho 
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Clerk  of  the  Peace  where  the  manor  lies,  (48  George 
IFI.  93.)  Lords  of  extensive  manors,  and  stewards  of 
Croivn  manors  in  Wales,  may  appoint  several  Game- 
keepers for  such  manors,  confining  them  to  their  sepa- 
rate districts,  (59  George  III.  102.)  Such  Game-^ 
keeper  must  take  out  an  annual  certificate,  which  does 
not  authorize  him  to  kill  Game  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  manor  over  which  he  is  deputed.  Gamekeepers 
may  search  for  and  seize  dogs  and  engines,  though  it  is 
considered  safe  that  for  so  doing  they  should  have  a 
warrant  from  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

For  the  recovery  of  penalties  under  the  Game  Laws, 
the  prosecutor  may  either  proceed  to  conviction  before 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  he  may  sue,  before  the  end  of 
the  second  Term  afler  commission  of  the  offence,  by 
action  of  debt,  or  on  the  case,  bill,  plaint,  or  informa- 
tion, in  any  Court  of  record  at  Westminster. 

The  ancient  Laws  protecting  Deer  were  of  a  highly 
penal  nature.  By  3  Edward  I.  20,  trespassers  in  Parks, 
I.  e.  persons  chasing  or  endeavouring  to  destroy  Deer 
therein,  were  liable  to  three  years'  imprisonment,  and,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  term,  a  fine  at  the  King's  pleasure, 
together  with  a  surety  for  foture  good  behaviour.  If 
they  cannot  find  such  surety,  they  must  abjure  the 
realm.  By  21  Edward  I.  2,  Foresters.  Parkers,  and 
their  assistants,  shall  not  be  troubled  if  trespassers  are 
killed  by  them  within  their  liberty  in  cases  of  resistance. 
At  present,  by  42  George  III.  107,  coursing,  taking, 
killing,  or  shooting  at  Deer,  in  enclosed  ground,  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner,  is  felony,  subject  to  transpor- 
tation for  seven  years  ;  to  the  same  offence  in  unenclosed 
ground,  is  attached  a  penalty  of  ^50. ;  to  a  second 
similar  offence,  transportation  for  seven  years.  Guns, 
dogs,  and  engines,  may  be  seized  within  the  enclosed 
ground  by  the  rangers  or  keepers,  beating  or  wounding 
whom,  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  or  attempting  to 
rescue  any  person  from  their  custody,  is  felony,  punish- 
able with  seven  years'  transportation. 

Trespassers  in  Rabbit  Warrens  may  be  resisted  like 
those  in  Forests  and  Parks,  and  Warreners  are  equally 
exculpated  for  killing  them  in  case  of  resistance,  by 
21  Edward  I.  2.  Hunting  by  night  in  enclosed  Warrens 
exposes  the  offender  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  to 
payment  of  treble  damages  and  costs,  and  to  find  sure- 
ties for  seven  years,  or  continue  that  further  period  in 
prison,  (3  Jan>es  I.  13.)  By  23  Charles  II.  25,  killing 
Rabbits  by  day  or  night,  in  places  enclosed  orunenclosed, 
against  the  will  of  the  owner,  upon  conviction,  within 
one  month  af\er  the  offence,  either  by  confession,  or  on 
the  oath  of  one  witness,  is  punishable  with  imprison- 
ment for  three  months,  and  farther  till  sureties  be  found. 
By  5  George  III.  14,  transportation  for  seven  years  is 
awarded  to  the  offence  by  night.  By  48  George  III. 
55,  Rabbits  cannot  be  killed  lawfully,  unless  by  a  person 
who  has  taken  out  a  certificate. 

Of  the  Game  Laws  respecting  Falconry  we  have 
already  spoken  something,  one  further  provision  may  be 
added.  By  23  Elizabeth,  10,  any  person  Hawking  on 
another  man's  com,  af^er  it  is  raised,  and  whilst  grow- 
ing, before  it  is  shocked,  shall  forfeit  40*.  or  be  impri- 
soned for  one  month. 

By  22  Edward  IV.  6,  a  qualification  of  freehold  lands 
to  the  value  of  five  marks  a  year,  is  required  for  keeping 
Swans;  and  any  one  so  keeping  them  (except  the 
King's  son)  shall  forfeit  half  the  Swans  to  the  King,  half 
to  any  qualified  person  who  seizes  them.  It  is  felony 
to  steal  marked  Swans,  and  unmarked  also  within  a 


mans  manor.     By  11  Henry  VII.  17,  taking  Swans'     GAM 
eggs  on  another  man's  ground  is  punishable  with  im-     LAWai 
prisonment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  a  fine  at  the  King^s  ^  ■  y^^ 
pleasure,   half  to  the  King,  half  to  the  owner.     By 
1  James  I.  27,  taking  or    spoiling  their  eggs,  on  con- 
fession, or  conviction  by  the  oath  of  two  witnesses,  sub- 
jects the  offender  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  or  a 
fine,  for  the  use  of  the  Poor,  of  20*.  for  each  egg,  and 
one  month's  imprisonment,  and  two  suretfea  for  good 
behaviour,  in  ^20.  apiece. 

Domestic  Pigeons  are  protected  by  1  James  I.  27 :  Pigeom. 
destroying,  or  attempting  to  destroy  them,  subjects  the 
off*ender  on  confession,  or  conviction  on  the  oath  of  two 
witnesses,  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  or  209,  fine 
for  each  Pigeon,  to  the  Poor,  or  one  month's  hnprison- 
ment,  and  two  sureties  in  ^20.  each.  By  3  George  III. 
29,  the  owners  are  exempted  from  these  penalties,  who 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  under  the  former  Act. 
One  witness  only  is  required  ;  the  fine  is  given  to  the 
prosecutor,  and  hard  labour  is  added  to  imprisonment. 

Wild  Fowl  are  noticed  in  Statutes  of  Henry  VIII.  and  WildFofi 
James  I.  25  Henry  VIII.  11  protects  these  eggs; 
taking  or  destroying  them  is  punishable  by  a  years  im- 
prisonment, and  one  penny  fine  for  each  egg,  half  to 
the  King,  half  to  the  prosecutor.  By  10  George  II.  32, 
driving  and  taking  Wild  Fowl  in  any  place  of  resort 
during  the  moulting  season,  fi'om  June  1  to  October  1, 
incurs  a  forfeit  of  5*.  for  each  Fowl,  half  to  the  informer, 
half  to  the  Poor,  or  one  month's  imprisonment,  with 
whipping  and  hard  labour. 

Destroying  Grouse,  Heath  Cock,  or  Moor  Game,  Moor 
three  months*  imprisonment,  or  20*.  for  each  bird,  or  ^^'' 
one  month's  imprisonment,  and  two  sureties  in  J^20. 

I  James  I.  27.  By  13  George  III.  25,  destroying, 
carrying,  buying,  selling,  or  having  in  possession. 
Black  Game,  between  December  10  and  August  20, 
Red  Game,  (Grouse,)  between  December  10  and 
August  12,  Bustard,  between  March  1  and  September  I, 
for  the  first  offence  not  less  than  iPlO.  nor  exceeding 
^0.,  for  the  second,  and  every  subsequent  offence,  not 
less  than  £20.  nor  exceeding  ^0.,  half  to  the  King, 
half  to  the  informer.  By  50  George  III.  67,  Black 
Game  in  Somerset  and  Devon  must  not  be  killed  be- 
tween December  10  and  September  1,  and  so  in  the 
New  Forest,  by  13  George  III.  55.  43  George  IIL  112. 
burning  furze,  &c.  between  February  2  and  June  24, 
one  month's  imprisonment,  whipping,  and  hard  labour. 

Shooting  at  Herons  the  same  penalties  as  for  other  Herons,  ioc 
similar  offences,  by  1  James  I.  27  ;  but  19  Henry  Vlf. 

I I  had  before  inflicted  a  penalty  of  6*.  8d.  upon  any 
one  who  killed  a  Heron,  otherwise  than  by  Hawking  or 
with  a  long  bow,  and  10*.  for  taking  any  young  Heron 
out  of  the  nest.  By  25  Henry  VII.  11,  taking  or  de- 
stroying Heron's  eggs,  from  March  31  to  June  30, 
imprisonment  for  a  year,  and  6s,  Sd,  fine,  half  t6  the 
King,  half  to  the  informer,  for  each  egg.  By  the  same 
Statute,  imprisonment  for  a  year,  and  20d.  for  every 
Bustard's  egg,  Sd.  for  every  Bittour's,  Shovelanfs,  and 
for  every  other  Wild  Fowl,  except  Crows,  Ravens,  Bos- 
cards,  and  other  Fowl  not  used  to  be  eaten.  Id. 

It  may  be  added  generally,  that  no  man  can  course  Tr«$pa0. 
upon  another  man's  ground  without  leave,  after  receiv- 
ing notice  given,  without  being  liable  to  action  far 
trespass.  Yet  the  Common  Law  allows  following  Foxes 
and  Badgers  as  noxious  animals  over  another  man'ft 
ground,  though  not  unearthing  them. 
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QiMOML  Heaiy  VIIL  mm.  wtgn.  tt,  tm  BImm  inforiM  m, 
--  (687,)  iBaoMlm  Prockmation  agwnst  onlawftil  Gkms, 
^^^^'™™;incon«6qBc«ce  of  whiek  dice,  cudi,  tallies,  and  Iwwla, 
'^^'V"*'^  wcM  flcised  and  destroyed  in  many  places.  This  step 
•was  Mlowed  up  by  an  Act  of  the  Le^^siatuie,  33  Henry 
VIII.  fi.  iMA  proinded  diat  no  person  shall  for  his 
UnuEu  lncie»  or  living,  keep  any  comoMMi  house,  aSley,  or 
plaoe  of  bowling,  coytfasg;  doysh,  eayls,  hrif-bowl, 
tennsa,  dicing  table,  carding,  or  any^eiher  OanM  before 
prohibited,  ornny  unlawful  new  Game,  now  invented, 
or  hereafter  to  be  inwented,  under  penalty  of  4<k.  a  day. 
Any  person  having  such  bouse,  and  playing,  is  toforfint 
6».  8dL .  Magistrates,  and  their  officers  may  enter  and 
neardi  such  houses,  mod  arrest  and  imprison  their 
keepers,  and  persons  resorting  and  playing  therein,  tiU 
ihey  find  enratiea.  Ofliceis  ui  eities  and  towns  are  en- 
joined to  .make  this  search  once  an  each  month  at  least, 
under  penalty  of  40t.  for  ^eacfa  omission.  Artisans  and 
servants  (and  numerous  persons  are  indoded  under 
this  descripiion,  artiiioers,  orafUmen  of  any  handicraft  or 
occupation,  husbandmen,  appientices,  labourers,  ser- 
vants at  husbandry,  journeymen  or  servants  of  artiftcers, 
anariners,  fishermen,  walennen,  and  serving  men)  play- 
ing at  tables,  tennis,  dice,  cards,  bowls,  closh,  coyttng 
legating,  or  any  other  unlawful  Game,  out  of  Christ- 
roaa.  shall  forfeit  20«.  for  each  time.  In  Christmas  time 
all  were  allowed  to  play,  but  only  in  their  master  a  houses, 
or  his  presence.  Any  person  playing  bowls  in  open 
places,  out  of  his  garden  or  orchard,  forfeits  6«.  Qd,  for 
each  offence.  A  master  may  license  his  servant  to  play 
with  himself,  or  the  company  resorting  to  his  house ; 
and  any  one  possessing  freehold  property  to  the  amount 
of  jCIOO.  a  year,  may  license  those  of  Jiis  household  to 
play  within  his  house,  garden,  or  orchard,  as  well  among 
travellers,  as  with  others  repairing  to  the  saose. 

Kayles,  Cloysh,  and  Loggats  are  varieties  of  nine- 
pins. The  first,  Kayles,  Cayles,  or  Keiles  (Pr.  QuilUg) 
was  played  with  an  uncertain  number  of  pins,  xme  of 
them  taller  than  the  rest,  the  King  pin ;  these,  when 
placed  in  a  row,  were  thrown  at  with  a  club.  Cloysh 
or  Clossh  is  described  by  Strutt  (^Spmis  and  Pastimes^ 
ell.  vii.)  as  dosely  resembling  this  Game,  except  that 
a  bowl  was  used  instead  of  a  club.  Loggats  have 
been  noticed  by  the  Commentators  on  Shakspeare, 
Hamlet,  v.  1.  Steevens  says,  "This  is  a  Game  played 
in  several  parts  of  England,  even  at  this  time.  A 
stake  is  fixed  into  the  ground ;  those  who  play  throw 
loggats  at  it,  and  he  that  is  nearest  the  stake  wms.  I 
have  seen  it  played  in  different  counties  at  their  sheep- 
shearing  feasU,  where  the  winner  was  entitled  ton  black 
fleece,  which  he  afterwards  presented  to  the  farmer's 
maid  to  spin,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  petticoat,  and 
on  condition  that  she  kneel  down  on  the  fleece  to  be 
kissed  by  all  the  rustks  present."  Hanmer,  Capell,  and 


Johnson,  have  confounded  this  Game  wiih  nine-pins,  GAMINa 
from  which,  as  Archdeacon  Nares  points  out,  (od  v.)  it  q|^|q2|qi| 
is  clearly  te  be  distinguished.  Blonnt  has  given  a  yet 
ihller  explanation  than  Steevens.  **  A  Log^it-grottnd, 
like  a  skittle-ground,  is  stfewed  with  ashes,  hut  is  move 
extensive.  A  bowl,  much  \«r^^  than  the  Jack  of  the 
Game  of  Bowls,  is  thrown  first.  The  pins,  which  I 
believe  are  called  Loggats,  are  much  thinner  and  lighter 
at  one  extremity  than  the  other.  The  howl  being  first 
thrown,  the  players  take  the  pins  up  by  the  thinner  and 
lighter  end,  and  fling  them  towards  tlie  bowl,  and  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  pins  may  once  turn  round  in 
the  air,  and  slide  with  the  thinner  extremity  foremost 
towards  the  bowl.  The  pins  are  abovt  one  or  two-and- 
twenty  inches  long.'' 

Henry  VIII.  was  himself  a  great  Gambler,  and  we 
read  of  his  losing  much  of  the  plunder  of  the  suppress- 
ed Abbies  at  Games  of  chance.  Evelyn  has  left  a 
striking  picture  of  the  licentiousness,  in  this  raspect,  of 
the  Court  of  Charies  II.,  and  yet  thenext  Act  after  that 
of  Henry,  is  passed  by  that  "  bad  num  and  bad  king.'* 
By  16  Charies  II.,  if  any  person,  of  what  degree  soever, 
shall  by  fi-aud,  deceit,  or  unlawful  device,  in  playing  at 
cards,  dioe,  tables,  bowls,  eock-fighti  ag,  horse^mces,  foot- 
races, or  other  Game  or  pastimes,  or  bearing  a  share  in 
the  stakes,  betting,  Ac,  win  any  money  or  valuable 
thing,  he  shall  fo^eit  trebie  the  value,  one  moiety  to 
the  crown,  and  the  oUier  to  the  paity  gneved,  prosecu- 
tion being  in  six  months ;  in  default  whereof,  the  last 
mentioned  moiety  is  to  go  to  sneh  other  person  as  will 
prosecute  within  one  year.  And  if  any  person  playing, 
or  betting  for  others  tlieir  ready  money,  shall  lose  above 
j^lOO.  at  one  Ume  or  meeting,  upon  tick,  (ticket,)  he 
shall  not  be  bound  to  make  it  good,  and  the  winner 
shall  forieit  treble  the  value. 

By  9  Ann,  14,  securities  given  for  the  repayment  of 
money  lent  ior  purposes  of  Gaming  are  void.  Any 
person  k»sing,  and  paying  ^10.  at  one  sitting,  may, 
within  (hree  months,  recover  the  same  with  costs,  in 
any  Court  of  Record.  If  he  do  not  sue  within  that  time, 
any  other  person  may  do  it  afterwards,  and  recover 
treble  the  value  with  costs.  Fraudulent  winners  of 
more  than  ^10.  forfeit  five  times  the  amount,  and  are 
subjected  to  such  infamy  and  corporal  punishment  as 
is  inflicted  on  wilful  perjury.  An  assault  or  challenge 
to  fight  in  consequence  of  a  Chiming  transaction,  is 
puni^able  with  forfeiture  of  all  goods,  and  two  yearfi^ 
imprisonment.  Suspected  Gamesters  may  be  brought 
before  magistrates,  and  required  to  find  snreties  not  to 
play  or  bet  during  twelve  montiis,  to  the  value  of  tQs,, 
in  default  of  sureties  he  may  be  imprisoned.  The  Sta- 
tutes, 12  George  II.  28  and  18  Geoige  II.  24,  aro 
directed  against  Gaming  houses,  with  a  fow  unimpor- 
tant additions. 


GAMMER,  A.  S.  ge-meder,  commuter^  susceptnx, 
n  God-mother,  whence  happily  our  Gammer.     ~ 
Others,  fi-om  Good-Smother,     See  Gaffse. 


-  And  with  them 


Old  gammtr  Gurton,  a  right  pleannt  dame, 

A»  the  best  of  then.  Drayton.    The  Motm-Caif, 

Jut.  Whet's  the  wetter. 

Kio.  Hee  has  stoloe  gmumr  Vnle'i  panne. 

Bern  Jonton,    Bartholomew  Flmtf  act  v.  se.  0. 


Should  gammar  Gurton  leave  these  helps  et 
To  church  ^Ith  Bible^  'tis  in  vain  to 
Fawkei. 


GAMMON,  Fr.jamhomi  Sp.jmum^  ^  ^ 
and  these,  adds  Skinner,  from  the  Fi.>awr .  hi 
(See  GAMaAULD.)  **Thekg 
thekneetotheande.y'     ~ 
from  the  A.  S.  ham» 
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'  I  would  have  him  buried 


Even  as  he  lyes,  cross-legg'd,  like  one  o'  Ih'  templers^ 
(!f  his  Westphalia  ^amm'7714  will  hold  crossing.) 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Captain^  act  li.  8C.  1. 
Upon  speaking  with  the  majitpry  we  learat  that  they  bad  broke 
their  forestay,  and  the  gammon  of  tbeir  bowsprit. 

Amoh,     Foyage  rovnd  the  World,  book  i.  cb.  vii. 

GAMUT,  i.  e^gamma-ut ;  the  Gr.  V.     In  Fr.  game  ; 
It.  and  Sp.  gamma,  scala  mugica ;  the  Scale  of  Music. 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art, 
To  teach  you  gamoth  in  a  briefer  sort, 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  effectual. 
Then  hath  beene  taught  by  any  of  my  trade. 

Shaktpeare.     Taming  of  the  Shrew j  fol.  218. 
When  by  the  gamut  some  musicians  make 
A  perfect  song  ;  ot.iers  will  undertake 
By  the  same  gamut  chang'd  to  equal  it. 

Donne,    Elegy  2,     The  Anagrawu 
Long  has  a  race  of  heroes  fill'd  the  stage, 
That  rant  by  note,  and  through  the  gamut  rage ', 
In  songs  and  airs  express  their  martial  fire. 
Combat  in  trills,  and  in  a  fugue  expire. 

Addieon.    Prologue  to  Phetdrui  and  Htppolita, 

Birds  cbaunt  their  melodious  notes,  without  labouring  through  the 
gamut  J  or  squandering  years  by  the  side  of  an  expensive  musicmaster. 
Cogan.     On  the  FoitionM,  vol.  ii.  disq.  3.  ch.  iii.  sec,  2. 

Guido  d'Arezzo,  the  inyentor  of  the  modern  musical 
scale,  having  added  a  note  (hypoprodamban<mieno$) 
below  the  lowest  tone  of  the  Ancients  {proslamhano^ 
menos)  affixed  as  its  sign  the  Greek  7 ;  this  compounded 
with  ut^  the  first  of  the  six  syllables  by  which  he  marked 
bis  octave,  formed  the  barbarous  word  Gammut,  Gamut* 
The  choice  appears  to  have  been  quite  arbitrary. 

GAN^  t.  e.  began.     See  Gin. 

GANCH,  ''Yt.  ganckk  ;  let  fall  (as  in  a  Strappado) 
on  sharp  stakes  pointed  with  iron,  and  thereon  languish- 
ing until  he  die."  Cotgrave.  Sp.  gancho  ;  It.  gando^ 
a  hook  ;  Skinner  thinks  from  the  Lat.  unctu^  a  hook. 

Take  him  away,  ganch  him,  impale  him,  rid  the  world  of  such  a 
monster.  Dryden.     Don  Sebaetianf  met  Vii.  nc.2. 

Their  ganthmg  is  aCter  this  manner:  he  sitteth  upon  a  wall, 
being  five  fathoms  high,  within  two  fathoms  of  the  top  of  the  wall ; 
right  under  the  place  .where  he  sits,  is  a  strong  iron  hook  fastened, 
being  very  sharp ;  then  is  he  thrust  off*  the  wall  upon  this  hook,  with 
some  part  of  his  body,  and  there  he  hangeth,  sometimes  two  or  three 
days  before  his  death. 

The  Atiserable  Captivity  of  Wiliiam  Daviea.     Churchilta  Fogagea, 
vol.  vii.  p.  478. 

Ganche,*  probably  a  Provencal  word,  is  derived 
from  the  Turkish  Cd7ijah,f  t.  e.  hook.  The  Cdnjah, 
as  represented  in  Toumefort's  Plate,  {Voyages,  i.  93.) 
is  like  a  wide  gallows,  fro.n  the  cross-beam  of  which 
there  are  two  uprights  of  a  considerable  height,  having 
a  groove  and  pulley  at  the  top,  over  which  the  rope 
fastened  to  the  prisoner  is  passed  ;  immediately  below 
him,  projecting  from  the  transverse  beam  of  the  gallows, 
there  is  a  large  iron  hook,  upon  which  he  must  be 
caught,  as  soon  as  the  executioner  lets  go  the  rope  by 
which  he  is  kept  suspended.  This  kind  of  strappado  or 
gallows  was  usually  erected  near  the  gate  of  the  City ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  common  even  in 
Toumefort's  time,  out  of  Candia,  where  it  was  used, 
together  with  empaling,  in  time  of  war,  in  order  to 
strike  terror  into  the  Caim,  or  rebellious  Greeks,  who 
had  gone  over  to  the  Venetians  at  Suda,  or  Spina  longa, 
and  under  colour  of  serving  them,  burned,  ravaged,  and 

*  Ganehe  is  masculine  according  to  Toumefort,  (/.  c.)  feminine 
according  to  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy,  Probably  it  should 
be  written  Ganchi,  with  an  accent  on  the  e. 

f  In  Egypt  the  small  and  commonest  boats  bear  this  name,  from 
their  shape,  rising  fore  and  aft  like  a  hook. 
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destroyed  the  country,  committing  every  sort  of  cruelty  GANCHE. 
and  excess.  The  Cdnjah  may  be  considered  rather  as 
a  Military  than  a  Civil  punishment,  and  appears  to  have 
been  long  disused  in  Turkey.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  ^ 
the  Turkish  Code.  (D'Ohsson,  Tableau  de  VEmpirt 
Ottoman.)  At  Algiers,  where  the  Government  is  a 
military  despotism,  and  judicial  cruelty  has  been  pushed 
to  the  utmost  excess,  the  criminal  was  thrown  from  the 
City  wall  upon  hooks  fixed  in  it  below.  (D*Arvieux, 
Mem.  V.  275.)  Even  in  the  XVIth  century,  this  horn 
ble  punishment  was  not  commonly  used,  Mctjestatit 
delicto  severe  adeo  puniuniur,  sayi  Montalbani,  {Rerum 
Turc.  Comment,  in  Elzevir's  Turc.  Imp.  Status,  p.  3d,) 
ut  nocentes  innocentesque  juxta  cadani,  nee  dUuere 
detur.  Palus^  uncus,  laquetu,  securis^  patibybanque 
depromuntur.  And  below  he  adds,  Laqueo  furesy  polo 
prtedones,  puniuntur  ;  rare  uncus  ac  securis  in  usu. 

GANDER,  A.  S.  gandra;  Dutch,  gans;  Ger.  gon- 
sardy  gansz  ;  Sp.  ganzo  ;  It.  ganza  ;  Lat.  ganza^  anser^ 
q.  d.  ganser,  manifestly,  says  Skinner,  from  the  Lat. 
anser.  See  Gtoose,  and  the  Quotation  from  Pliny  in  r. 
Ganza. 

I  wisse  (quod  I)  &  yet  though  ve  would  believe  one  y*  wdd  tell 
vou,  that  twise  two  gandera  made  alway  four  gese,  yet  ye  wouli 
be  aduised  ere  ye  beleued  hym,  that  woulde  tell  you  that  twise  two 
gese  made  all  waye  four  gandera. 

Sir  Thomaa  More.     Worhea,  foL  169.    A  Dialogue  comeermmg  Bert* 
ayea,  S^c, 

Their  gander  feast,  what  Manlius  aod 

Caroillus  did  therein. 
How  this  the  cappitoU,  and  that 

From  Brenn  his  spoyles  did  win, 
I  pretermit. 

Warner.    Albion' a  England,  book  iii.  ch.  xri. 
Gandera  and  geese  engender  togither  in  the  very  water. 

Holland.     Plinie,  vol  i.  foL  301. 
The  female  hatches   her  eggs  with  great  assiduity;   while  the 
gander  visits  her  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  sometimes  drives  her  off 
lo  take  her  place^  where  he  sits  with  great  state  aod  composure. 

Goldamith.    Animated  Nature,  book  viL  ch.  xL 

GANG,  V.      \      A.  S.  gangan,  formed  by  the  redu- 

Gang,  n.         f  plication  of  gan^  to  go ;)  D.  gaan^ 

Gano-board,  (gan-ghen,  to  go.     See  Ging. 

Gang -WAY.    )      A  gang ;  the  road  or  way  by  whidt 

we  go  ;  also,  A  number  going,  or  who  go  together,  who 

go  to  or  from  work  together,  and  thus,  who  work  to* 

gether. 

Sche  sais,  no  knyght  that  lifes  now 

Mai  help  hir  half  so  well  als  thou  : 

Gret  word  sal^aii^  of  thi  vassage,  [i.e.  vanelagCy] 

If  that  thou  win  hir  heritage. 

Ywaine  and  Gwame,  {in  RiUon,  vol.  i.  p.  122.) 
A  poplar  greene,  and  with  a  kerved  seat 
Under  whose  shade  I  solace  in  the  heat; 
And  thence  can  see  gang  out,  and  in  my  neat. 

Hen  Jonaon.     The  Sad  Shepherd^  act  U.  sc.  2. 
Mons.  Du  Pre,  accompanied  by  Du   Broetti  and  Da  Fargi^  had 
lately  given  a  meeting  at  Yvian  to  one  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  guard, 
who  used  to  come  into  our  parts;  and  a  certain  Freochman  liviog  at 
the  same  place,  was  also  suspected  to  be  of  their  gang, 

Ludlow,  Memoira,  vol.  iii.  p.  132. 
In  order  to  furnish,  at  the  expence  of  your  honour,  an  excuse  to 
vour  apologists  here  for  several  enormities  of  youra,  you  would  not 
have  been  content  to  be  represented  as  a  gang  of  Maroon  slaves, 
suddenly  broke  loose  from  the  bouse  of  bondage,  and  therefore  to  be 
pardoned  for  your  abuse  of  the  liberty  to  which  you  were  not  accus- 
tomed, and  were  ill  fitted.     Burhe.     On  the  Revolution  in  f\rance. 

As  we  were  putting  off  the  boat,  they  laid  hold  of  ih9 gang^homrd, 
and  unhooked  it  off  the  boat's  stem. 

Cook.    Second  Voyage,  book  iii.  ch.  ir. 

I  bad  hardly  got  into  the  boat,  before  I  was  told  they  had  stolen 
one  of  the  ancient  stanchions  from  the  oppoaite  gang^way,  and  were 
making  off  with  it  M    lb.  book  ii.ch.uu 
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CAN- 
G&ENE. 

GAOTLET. 


GA'NGRENE,  oA     ¥u  gangrene;  IL  cancrena; 

Ga!nqkenk,  n.        I  Lat  gangrmna;  Gr.  ^arfr^poiva^ 

Ganore^natbd,      I  from  7/m*^,  signifying  ca^mv,  civ^ 

Ga'ngrsnous.       J  to  eat     Vossius. 

To  eat.  to  consume*  to  corrode ;  to  eat  or  consume 
the  vital  powers ;  and  thus,  consequentially,  to  mortify 
or  become  mortified. 

MmsM.  The  Mruios  of  the  fbole 

Being  once  gtmgttm'd^  is  not  then  respected 
For  what  before  it  was. 

Shakwpwte,     CmoUamtf  fol.  17. 

Ilwie  indinations  aod  evil  forwardnesses,  this  dyscrasie  and 
goM^rm'd  disposition,  does  always  suppose  a  long  or  a  base  sin  for 
their  parent,  and  the  product  of  this  is  a  wretchless  spirit 

Taylor.     Sermon  2Qi  .<k.  201. 

And  my  chymrgeoas  spprehended  some  fear^  that  it  may  grow  to 
a  gOMgrtmCftlid  so  the  hand  must  be  cut  off. 

Dig^.    A  DUcour9eoftkeSywtpaiheHcP«wdar,    - 

So  parts  cauterised,  gomgrtnated^  stderated  and  mortified,  become 
black,  the  radical  moisture,  or  vital  sulphur  suffering  an  extinction 
and  smothered  in  the  part  affected 

Sir  Tkomag  Brown,    Vulgar  Brrmtn,  book  tL  ch.  zz. 

It  being  unsafe  for  any  to  carry  him  [Captain  Bean]  off  bjr  day, 

his  wcnai gamgrem^  bemre  night,  and  be  died  about  two  days  after. 

Lmdhm,    Memoin,  voL  L  p.  64. 

The  very  mbstanee  of  the  soul  is  festered  with  them ;  the  gangrene 

is  gone  too  far  to  be  ever  cursd ;  the  inflammation  will  rage  to  all 

eternity.  Sptdatwr^  No.  90. 

A  man,  whom  I  suppose  you  have  often  seen,  a  while  since  re- 
ceived such  a  kick  of  a  horse,  ss  made  the  doctor  and  chinirgeon, 

aod  the  patient's 


who  tended  him,  to  conclude  the  part  gaagremaied, 

conditioB  by  the  accession  of  a  violent  fever|  so  desperatei  that  they 

desired  to  meddle  with  him  no  longer. 

Bogle.     Ute/wlmeM  of  Natural  PhUotopkg,  book  il  ess.  5. 

But  to  accuse  the  Gospel  of  severity  on  this  account,  would  be  just 
as  rational  and  as  equitable,  as  to  coarge  the  surgeon  with  cruelty 
for  amputating  a  gamgrtmd  limb. 

Pminm.    Senmm  1.  voU  il. 
It  [fear]  has  occasioned  aoHgrmei,  indurations  of  the  ^andi^ 
epilepsies,  the  suppression  of  natural  or  beneficial  tecretioos. 

Cogau.     On  the  Painoug,  vol  L  part  il  ch.  iiL  sec  3. 

Instead  of  defending  these  doctrines,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  real 
disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  to  reprobate  them  as  gaugrenout  ezcres- 
ccoces,  corrupting  the  fair  form  of  genuine  Christianity. 

Aneedoie$  of  the  Life  of  Bitkop  Walton,  vol  I  p.  413. 

GA'NTLET,!    *•  GanUope,  a  military  punishment,** 
Ga'ntelopb.  J  says  Skinner;  who  adds.  The  author 

of  the  Engluh  Dictionary  thinks   it  so  called,  from 

Gant^  (now  written  GherU^)  in  Flanders,  and  the  D. 

loopen^  currere^  to  run,  because  that  ptmishment  was 

first  iuTented  at  Ghent. 

Forgive  me,  therefore,  if  I  say,  I  cannot  with  patience  think,  that 
a  young  gentleman  should  be  put  into  the  herd,  and  be  driven  with 
whip  and  scourge,  as  if  he  were  to  run  the  gamUet  through  the 
several  classes,  ad  eafiendum  ingenH  eulhan. 

Locke.    Of  Educatiom,  sec.  147. 
Some  said  he  onght  to  be  tied  neck  and  heels;  others,  that  be 
deMrved  to  run  the  gamt€lope. 

FMdmg.    Uietorg  of  a  Pbumdling,  book  vii.  ch.  zL 

In  this  condition,  I  ran  the  gammOope  (lo  I  think  I  may  justly  call 
it)  tbroogh  rows  of  sailors  and  watermen,  few  of  whom  (ailed  of 
paying  their  compliments  to  me,  by  all  manner  of  insults  and  jests 
on  my  misery.  Id.    A  Fogage  to  Uthom. 

The  Roman  soldiers  were  subject  to  a  punishment 
very  similar  to  running  the  Gantlet.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Polybius,  (vi,  35.)  who  calls  it  fvXocoT/o, 
{Fu$tuarium.)  *'  This  b  their  punishment:  the  Tri- 
bune, when  he  hath  scarce  toucht  the  condemned  with 
the  rod,  all  the  souldiers  of  the  campe  fidl  upon  them 
with  rods,"  (Polybius  himself  adds,  with  stones  also,) 
'*  and  kill  them  for  the  most  part,  and  if  any  escape, 
yet  they  arc  not  preserved:  for  how  were  it  possible, 

TOL.  ZXII. 
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seeing  that  to  return  into  their  countrey  Is  forbiddeni  GANTLET. 

neither  have  they  friends  or  kinsmen  who  dare  receive 

them  into  their  houses.    Wherefore  they  which  fall  into 

this  calamity  perish  totally."    This  punishment  was 

inflicted  upon  any  of  the  watch  who  were  found  sleep* 

ing  or  absent  from  their  post.     It  extended  also  to  the 

officers,  "  To  the  like  punishment  are  also  subject  the 

Lieutenant  and  Captidne  of  the  Band,  {olpario^  koI  o  r^t 

fX^ff  77€^y,)  if  they  have  failed  in  their  command,  the 

one  as  Visitter,  and  the  other  as  Captaine  of  the  Band, 

who  must  shew  himselfe  in  time  convenient ;  wherefore, 

as  the  punishment  is  severe  and  irremissible,  the  Watch 

never  commiU  any  fault"    (Grimeston,  p.  300.) 

Grose  {Military  AntiquiHei^  ii.  107.)  observes,  "The 
Gantelope  was  in  case  of  thefl,  or  some  offence  that 
affected  the  character  or  interest  of  the  Corps,  and  was 
practised  two  ways :  in  one,  called  running  the  Gante* 
lope^  the  regiment  was  formed  six  deep,  and  the  rank 
opened  and  faced  inwards ;  each  man  being  furnished 
with  a  switch,  the  offender,  naked  to  the  waist,  was  led 
through  the  ranks,  preced^  by  a  serjeant,  the  point  of 
whose  reversed  halbert  was  presented  to  his  breast,  to 
prevent  his  nmning  too  fast:  as  he  thus  passed  through 
the  ranks  every  soldier  gave  him  a  stroke.  But  this 
method  being  found  inconvenient,  and  in  many  points 
objectionable,  the  offender  was  tied  to  four  halberts  in 
the  ordinary  way,  three  being  placed  in  a  triangle,  and 
the  fourth  across  two  of  them,  to  keep  him  on  Uie  out- 
side. In  this  situation  the  regiment  filed  off  from  the 
right  and  marched  by ;  when  they  came  near  the  hal- 
berts, a  cat  was  given  to  the  first  man,  who  having  given 
a  stroke  to  the  culprit  threw  down  the  cat  and  passed 
on ;  this  was  repeated  by  the  whole  regiment,  each  man 
giving  him  a  lash.'' 

GANZA,  see  Gandeb,  onie^  and  Fltino. 

The  qetae  there  [Germany]  be  all  white ;  but  le»e  of  body  than 
from  other  psrts :  and  there  they  be  called  yewae. 

Holland.    PAiuf,  vol.  LfoL  281. 

What  modest  indignation  can  forbear  the  stamping  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  those  men,  who,  as  if  Domingo  Gonsales  his  enginoi 
they  bad  been  mounted  by  his  ganxato  from  the  moon  to  the  empe- 


ryall  heaven,  and  admitted  to  be  the  heralds,  or  masters  of  ceremo- 
nies in  that  higher  world,  ha\'e  taken  upon  them  to  marshaU  these 
angelical  spiriu  into  their  severall  roomes. 

Hail    The  Invitihk  fVorld,  voL  lu.  book  L  sec.  3.  fd.  969, 

Although  they  promise  strange  and  great 
Discoveries  of  things  far  fet, 
Tbey  are  but  idle  dreams  and  fancies, 
And  savonr  strongly  of  the  ganoaea. 

Butter.    Hudibroe,  part  ii.  can.  3. 
ITiere  are  others,  who  have  conjectured  a  possibility  of  being  ooa« 
▼eyed  through  the  air  by  the  help  of  fowls,  to  which  purpose  the 
Action  of  the  gamzae  is  the  most  plessant  and  probable. 

HVkine.    D^tdalutf  ch.  vii. 


GAOL,  n. 
Ga^olbr, 
Ga'olino, 
Gaol-dklivbrt, 
Gaol-distempeb.  , 


Also    written  Jail,   and    by 
Junius,  Yail.  Low  Lat.  gaiola; 
yPr.   geofe,  gaiole,  gayolt;    D. 
ghiooie.     All,  says  Skinner,  from 
the  Lat.  cav^a.    Menage  says, 
Cretde^  from  gabiolot  diminutive  ofgabia^  (a  cage,  g.  v,j 
which  he  derives  from  cavea.     Cotgrave,  **  Gtokf  a 
gaol  or  prison  ;  also,  a  cage  or  coop  for  birds." 
A  prison,  a  place  of  imprisonment  or  confinement. 
Hue  lete^  passe  prisoners,  and  parie^  for  hem  ofte. 
And  geve>  the  gailer  gold.  &  grotes  to  gederes 
To  unfeteif  e  >e  false.  i^iert  Plemkmem.    Fimm,  p.  4f . 

And  Palamoni  this  woful  prisoner, 
As  was  his  wone,  by  leve  of  his  gagler 
Wss  risen,  and  romed  in  a  chambre  on  high. 

Cktmcer.     The  Knighiee  Tale,  v.  1066. 
3p 
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GAP 


Attd  an  a  day  befell,  that  in  that  houre, 
Whan  that  his  mete  wont  was  to  be  brought, 
Tbc  gaifer  shette  the  dores  of  the  toure; 
He  hered  it  wei^  bat  he  seake  right  naught. 

Chauetr.    The  Mtmket  Tnk,  v.  1473d. 
'  And  in  Ibis  yere  [1309]  as  one  Rkhard  Bagle,  offyeer  of  the 
tberiics  of  Loodoo,  vaa  ledynge  a  pryMMier  towarde  tbe  ga^o/e,  j* 
whicb  be  before  arrested,  three  men  rescowcd  the  sayd  prisoner. 

Fab^atiy  jitmo  1293. 

Qod  our  chiefe  gay/er,  as  hioMelf)  is  insensible,  so  vseth  he  in  his 
punishments  iouisible  instrumets,  and  therefore  not  of  like  fashion  as 
tbe  tother  gay/era  doo,  but  yet  of  like  effect  &  as  paynfoU  in  feebag 
as  those. 

Sir  Tkomat  Mare,     Workt$,  M,  124&.     The  third  Booke  of  Ceum- 
fort  ogat/ntt  Tribulacion. 

There  likewise  was  a  long  statute  against  vagabonds,  wherein  two 
things  may  be  noted ;  the  one,  the  dislike  the  Parliament  had  of 
gaoftng  of  them,  as  that  which  was  chargeable,  pesterooe,  end  of  no 
open  example.  Baton.    Henrf  FIL  IdL  21b. 

Yet  ere  his  happle  soule  to  heaven  went 
Out  of  bis  tleehlie  gaoie,  be  (Md  devise 
Unto  bis  hfMMalie  maker  to  present 
His  bodie,  as  a  spotless  sacrifiae. 

Spenser,     The  Rmnes  of  Time, 
The  gaUor,  bribed,  with  his  keyes 

To  stay  or  free  him  sent  her. 
''Looe  (boely  Richard)  makesy'*  quoth  she, 

<<Tbat  I  thisWWhouse  enter: 
Hence  make  escape,  remembering  me. 
That  thus  for  thee  doe  Tenter." 

Warner,    Albion'e  England,  book  v.  cb.  xsxv. 
The  rogue  being  apprehended  [is]  committed  to  prison,  and  tned 
in  the  next  assises  (whether  they  be  oi  goale^deiiuerie  or  sessions  of 
tbe  peaw.)  HoUuahed,     DeecriptUm  of  England,  ch.  xi. 

•  She  [Elizabeth]  called  him  [Bcncfield]  always  her  gaoler,  which 
though  she  did  in  a  way  of  raillery,  yet  it  was  so  sharp,  that  be 
avoided  coming  any  more  to  tbe  Court. 

Burnet,    History  of  the  Reformation,  Anno  1658. 
It  was  their  [the  Council's]  pleasure  that  I  [MounUiu]  shouki  be 
delivered,  if  that  I  would  be  a  conformable  man  to  the  Queen's 
proceedings,  and  forsake  heresy,  or  else  to  remain  in  prison  until  the 
next  sessions  of  goal-delivery. 

Strype,    Memoriah,  vol  Iv.  ch.  xxiil.    Anno  1554. 


■  ■ Small  eggs  appear, 

Dire  fraught  with  reptile  life ;  alas,  too  soon 
They  burst  their  filmy  ^«o/,  and  crawl  abroad. 

Grainger,     The  Sugar  Cane,  book  ii. 
Gaolers  are  also  the  servants  of  the  sheriffs,  and  he  must  be 
responsible  for  their  conduct.    Their  business  is  to  keep  safely  all 
such  persona  as  are  committed  to  them  by  lawful  warrant. 

Blackstone.     Commentaricsj  book  i.  ch.  ix. 
They  have,  besides,  a  commission  of  general  gaol-delivery;  which 

mnr^^i.K,  ♦    -«.  .^  ._.  —J    .1-1  .    ^  ^j^^j  ^^  .^  ^^^^ 

ver  or  before 


Id,    lb,  book  iv.  ch.  xix. 
By  statute  14  Geo.  III.  c.  59.  provisions  are  made  for  better  pre- 
serving the  health  of  prisoners,  and  preventing  the  gaol -distemper. 

Id.     lb.  book  i.  ch.  ix. 
GAP,  7i.,  a  gap  and  a  gape  are  the  re^ilar  past 
tense  and  past  participle  o^  ge-yppan,  (to  open,)  by  the 
change  of  the  characteristic  y  to  a,     Tooke,  ii.  199. 

An  opening,  an  aperture,  a  hole,  a  vacuity,  a  vacant 
space. 

And  stoppe  sone  and  deliverly 

All  the  gappes  of  the  hay,  [i.  e.  hedge.] 

Chaucer,     The  Ronumt  of  the  Rose,  fbl.  135. 

^i-T^nJ^iLI!  ?.°!k°?'"^5  *°u  *^PP®  '"^^  ^PP'*  ^>*^  o*^e  »>"»^«i  sent 
^yr  Gylbert  Talbot,  and  the  other  two  ambassadors,  principafty  to 
Bishop  July,  and  bv  theim  seat  also  te  the  Duke  of  Urbyne,  the 
whole  habite  and  cotter  of  the  noble  ordre  of  the  gartier. 

Hail.    MmryFU.     The  twentyeeeond  Yere, 
But,  as  it  fareth  in  such  eesM,  the  gap  which  for  just  considerations 
wee  open  unto  some,  letteth  in  others  through  corrupt  practices,  to 
whom  such  fauoun  were  neither  meant,  nor  should  be  communicated. 
Hooker,    Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  v 


It  is  seldom  that  tbe  scheme  of  bis  [St.  Peul's]  dbconrae  makes 
ntrjgap;  and  therefore  without  breaking  io  upon  tbe  conoeetion  of 
bis  language,  it  is  hardly  poaibte  te  separate  bisdiscome,  and  give 
a  distmct  view  of  his  several  arguEeenIs  ie  distieet  sectieos.  > 

LocAe,     Paraphrase,  am  the  EpistU  to  the  Galatiant.    Preface, 

Thee  fisUows  an  immense  gmp,  in  wUcb,  endeobtedly,  some  cbanges 
were  made  bv  time;  and  we  hear  little  more  of  them  [Gcnnaai] 
until  we  find  them  Christians,  and  makers  of  written  laws. 

Burke.     Abridgement  of  English  History,  book  ii.  ch.  vii. 

Gap,  a  town  in  France,  and  the  Capital  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Halites  Alpes.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  being  mentioned  by  Antoninus,  under  the 
nrnie  of  Vttpincum  ;  and,  until  the  Revolotioa,  was  the 
Capital  of  a  small  territory  called  the  Gapen^ois:  it 
was  the  seat  of  a  Bishop,  who  bore  the  title  of  Count, 
and  enjoyed  considerable  revenues.  The  See  included 
29  Parishes,  and  was  within  the  visitatorial  jurisdiction 
of  tbe  Archbishop  of  Aix. 

The  Bishopric  of  Gap  was  suppressed,  and  its 
estates  secularized  at  the  time  of  tlfe  Kevolution ;  it 
was,  however,  re-created  in  1817,  but  as  no  endowment 
was  made^  and  the  See  remains  without  rerenues,  no 
i4>pointment  has  taken  place. 

The  Town  of  Gap  stands  in  a  deep  valley,  which  has 
the  form  of  a  funnel,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  high 
and  barren  mountains;  the  little  river  Berry  flows 
through  it.  The  soil  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Town  is  rich ;  the  deep»  narrow  valleys  produce 
com  in  abimdance,  the  sides  of  Ihe  hilU  are  clothed 
with  productive  vineyards;  above  these  are  extensive 
pastures,  and  forests  filled  with  g^ame.  The  Town  is  a 
mean,  ill-built  place ;  the  streets  are  narrow,  the  houses 
low  and  irregular;  and  a  general  want  of  neatness 
among  the  inhabitants  increases  the  inconveniencles  of 
a  confined  situation.  There  is  but  little  manufactoriDg 
industry  here  among  a  population  of  8000  souls  ;  there 
are,  however,  several  Literary  Societies  and  Institutions, 
together  with  a  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  is 
said  to  be  rich  in  specimens  illustrative  of  Alpine 
Botany  and  Mineralogy.  Gap  was  sacked  and  homed 
by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  1692,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  at  any  time  more  splendid  than 
it  is  at  the  present  day;  it  contains  a  ma^ficent 
monument  to  the  Due  de  Lesdiguieres,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Civil  wars  of  the  XVIth  century. 
56  miles  South  by  East  of  Grenoble.  Longitude 
6"  5'  9"  East,  latitude  44«  33'  52''  North. 

Gap-toothed,  see  Gat-toothed. 

GAPE,  V,  "1      A.  S.  gc-yiypaji^  to  open. 

Ga'per,       V     To  open   \suhaud,   the  mouth,}  to 

Ga'pino.  j  open,  sc,  with  eagerness,  as  young  birds 
do  for  their  food  ;  and  thus,  \o  crave,  to  desire  or  covet 
eagerly,  to  long  for  or  after,  to  seek  or  look  anxiously 
after. 

And  by  gyqne  to  galpe. 

Piers  Plouhman,     Fitionj  p,  247. 

Then  cam  I  to  that  doystre,  and  gaped  aboaten, 

Though  it  was  pilered  and  poynt  Id.     Crede,  mg,  B.  4. 

This  Nicholas  sat  ay  as  stille  as  ston, 
And  ever  he  gaped  upward  into  the  eire. 

Chaucer,     The  Atilleret  TWr,  v.  3473. 

See  how  she  galpeth,  lo,  this  dronken  wight, 
As  though  he  wold  us  swalow  anon  right. 

Id.    The  Manciples  Proitgat^  v.  16984. 

But  alway  cruel  ratune  deuonring  all  y*  they  bane  gotte,  sheweih 
say,  gapen  and  desirea  yet  after  mo 


GAP. 
GAPE. 


other  gapmgs^ 
richesse. 


that 


IS    to 
Id. 


The  second  Books  ofBotdMO,  fbl.  215. 

That  whan  a  man  for  payne  cride, 
llie  bull  of  bras,  whidie  gapetk  wydd 
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ft  ihnldc  wtmkf  «  Aoagb  it  were 
A  belowinge  in  a  nan's  ete, 
Afld  sot  tlM  cfien^  of  a  naa. 

Cower.    Com/,  Awu  book  vii.  fol.  162. 

For  whiles  ^u  know  i  was  your  owo. 

So  long  in  Taine  you  made  me  gcpe, 
And  tho'  my  faith  it  were  well  knownc, 
YH  small  rmrd  thou  toke  thereat. 
Tnartmm  AweUru    iSe  Lmtr  tmt  regtuMd  m  mmai  tmiy  8fe» 

Per  they  wwe  Mt  wmH  to  bryogc  ofcrynges  of  tbeyr  owne  frflm 
round  about,  but  theyr  gapjfng  was  to  receiue  the  ofTeriogs  and 
^iOlea  iPMD  al  quarters  aboot,  and  to  gioe  aothyog  s^yne. 

Bale,    Apology,  p.  88. 

Only  the  lazv  sluggard  yawning  lies 
Before  thy  tnreshoIcL  gaping  for  thy  dole, 
And  ficks  the  easy  hand  that  feeds  his  stoth. 

Cmrtm.     Cmimn  BtUmmimm, 


GARB,  Fr.  garhe ;  It.  snd  8p.  ^arho ;  which  Skin- 
ner thiflks  are  from  the  A.  S.  ge-ancian,  pr^arare^ 
omare,  instruere,  to  prepare,  to  adorn.  Menace  co»» 
fesies  his  dtffiealty. 

The  dreas,  the  doifaing  or  vesture ;  Um  habit,  fiuihion, 
mode  or  manner. 

And  with  a  Vit^Megarb  this  loost  rare  man 
Speaks  French,  Dutch,  Spaaiah,  and  Italian. 

Dragton,     The  Owl. 

Pa^sanias  upon  these  hopes  grew  more  lAsolent  than  before,  and 
began  to  live  after  the  Persian  garbe^  aad  canyed  himself  more 
ruggedly  and  imperiously  towards  those  who  were  in  league  with 
Utker.    JmmaU,    Jmw  M9mdiZb2». 


GAftB. 


•  Guard,  put  by  those  gapers  f 


And,  genf loMew  nsheri,  aee  tbe  gaUery  clear. 
BeaumofU  tmd  fktcker,     Tke  Blomdg  Mrtkor,  aet  ii.  sc.  3. 

And  though  his  language  differ  from  the  \'ulgar  somewhat ;  it  shall 
not  fly  from  all  humanitT,  with  the  Taberlanes,  and  Tamer-Chams  of 
the  late  age,  which  had  nothing  in  them  but  the  scenicall  strutting, 
and  fiirions  Tociienrtioti,  to  warrant  them  to  the  ignorant  gapert. 

Ben  Jotwom.    Jhsoovcrietj  fol.  1€0. 

For  that  that  cauteth  goping  or  stretching  is,  when  the  spirits  are 
a  little  heavy,  by  any  vapour,  or  the  like.  For  then  they  strive  (as 
it  were,)  to  wring  out,  and  expel  that  which  loadeth  them. 

Bactm.    Natural  Hittorf^  Cent,  iii.  sec.  296. 

Studying  his  looks,  and  watching  at  the  board, 
Htgapet  to  catch  the  droppings  of  my  lord} 
Ana,  tickled  to  the  soul  at  every  joke, 
liike  a  press'd  watch,  repeats  what  t'other  spoke. 

Pitt.     Epittie  to  Mr,  Spence. 

Is  there  then  any  physical  deformity  in  the  fabric  of  the  human 
body;  because  our  imagination  can  strip  it  of  its  musdes  and  slcio, 
and  shew  us  the  acregged  and  knotty  back*bone,  the  gating  and 
ghastly  jaws,  and  ail  the  aceleton  oaderoeatb. 

Bentleg.     Confutation  o/Atheim.     Sermon  8. 

The  Dutch,  who  aie  noce  iamous  for  their  iodustry  and  applici^ 
tioD,  than  for  wit  and  humour,  hang  up  in  aeveral  of  their  streets, 
what  they  call  the  sign  of  tbe  gaper,  that  is,  the  head  of  an  ideot 
dressed  in  cap  and  bells,  and  gaping  tn  a  most  immoderate  manner : 
this  ia  astaading  jeat  at  Aaosterdam.  Spectator,  No.  47. 

AH  eyes  were  ftxed  on  them,  all  ears  open  to  hear  them ;  each 
party  gaped,  and  looked  ahemately  for  their  vote,  almost  to  the  end 
of  their  speeches.  Anile.    On  Ameri&m  Tkcv/tM. 

GAR,  A  S.  geariDian,  gynoan;  D.  geterwen,  ger^ 
wen;  Grer,  gar-en;  Sw.  goera^  parare,  prastare,  fa- 
eeseere,  facere.  IhpB  observes,  that  the  more  general 
idea  {facere)  prevails  among  the  Northern  Enfflish, 
«Bd  ^  Scotch. 

To  prepare  or  make  ready ;  to  cause  to  do,  to  make; 
and'thue,  consequent! ally,  to  force. 

Egbright  gadred  partic,  and  gored  him  fulle  sone. 

A.  BrKwrr,  p.  16. 
Ageyn  >e  Ede  Godwyn  he^or/  aette  assise. 

Id,  p.  64. 
Gregorie  >e  grete  clerk,  gari  write  in  bokes 
The  mele  of  alio  religions. 

Piert  Plomkman,    Fwiom,  p.  83 
But  fipecially  I  pray  thee,  hoate  dete, 
Gar  us  have  mete  and  drink,  and  make  us  chere, 
And  we  sal  paien  trewely  at  full. 

Okaueer.    The  Revet  Tale^  v.  4130. 
And  yf  he  a«y  gruchyng  make, 
Uany  a  erowne  y  schall  gar  crake 
And  bodyes  to  cfrowpe  and  dave. 
Biteon,    Met,  Ram,  vol  iii.  p.  6.    Ijt  Bww  Fiormre  of  Rome. 
TeU  roe,  good  Holbiaol,  what  gore  thee^reet  ? 

What  ?  hath  some  wolfe  thy  tender  lambs  ytorae? 
Or  is  thy  bagpipe  broke,  that  sounds  so  sweet? 
Or  art  thou  of  thy  loued  lasse  forlornel 

fyemer.    Shepherdfs  Cakndar,    AprH. 


His  geDYUS  addicted  hkn  to  the  study  of  Antiquity;  preferring  rust 
before  brightness,  and  more  conforaniag  bia  mind  to  the  garhe  of  the 
fonaer  than  iMde  of  tbe  noderoe  times. 

FuUer.     Worthies,    Siifilk. 

In  this  consists  our  putting  on  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  namely, 
imitating  his  nuuners,  aad  following  the  garb  and  fashion  oi  his 
conversation.  Scott.     Christian  life,  part  L  ch.  ir. 

When  now  advancM  so  near  in  sight  they  drew, 
That  by  their  Meonab  gwh  ibe  waniors  knew 
The  hostile  band. 

Hoole,     Orlando  Furioao,  book  xxvi. 

GARBAGE,  of  uncertain  Etymdo^.  Jimins  thinks 
it  strong^ly  allied  to  the  Sp.  garhear,  diripere,  to  tear 
away,  sc.  a  costia  avium  pisciumque.  Skinner,  the  A.  S. 
ge-arwian,  praparare,  apparare;  garbage  being  the 
whole  apparatus  or  furniture  of  the  abdomen.  Min- 
shew  says,  To  garbage  or  garbiBh,  io  take  out  the 
entrails  of  any  thing ;  from  garble,  to  purify,  to  cleanse. 
And  garbtige  is,  indeed. 

That  which  is  purged  or  cleansed  away ;  the  offal. 

This  gathers  up  the  scum,  and  thence  it  sends 
To  be  cast  out ;  another,  lif^uors  base ; 
Another,  garbage^  which  th^  kitchen  cloys. 

P.  Fletcher.     The  Purple  bland,  can.  2. 

These  are  of  a  diet  like  unto  the  Devil,  for  nothing  but  garbage 
and  carrion  are  his  dainties;  the  more  rotten  with  sin,  the  more 
pleasing  to  his  palate ;  that  which  stinks  most  in  Qod's  nostrils,  thai 
smells  the  sweetest  in  his. 

Mede.     Workt,  book  l  disc.  39.     On  Textt  of  Scripture. 

Rare  taste,  and  worthy  of  a  poet*s  brain. 
To  prey  on  garbage,  and  a  slave  adore  I 

Id  snch  to  find  out  eharms,  a  bard  must  feign 
Beyond  what  fiction  ever  feignM  of  vore. 

Grainger.     The  Poems  ofSu/pieia,  poem  9. 

The  subsistence  which  they  [the  inhabitants  of  Canton]  find  there 
is  90  acanty,  that  they  are  eager  to  fish  up  the  nastiest  garbage  thrown 
overboard  from  any  Enropean  ship. 

Smith.     Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.  ch.  viii. 

GA'RBLE,')      Ft.grabdUr;  It.  garbellare.    Cot. 

Ga'^bler.  j  grave  says,  **  GraJbeUer,  to  garbdl  spices, 
&c.  (and  hence)  also,  to  examine  precisely,  sifl  nearly, 
look  narrowly,  search  curiously,  into."  Tbe  Statute 
1  Biehard  III.  c.  11  was  made  "  for  the  remedie  of  the 
excessiue  price  and  badnesse  of  bowestaues,  which  partly 
is  growen,  because  the  merchants  will  not  suffer  any 
garbeling  or  sorting  of  them  to  bee  made."  And,  after 
certain  enactments,  such  bowestaues  are  forbidden  to 
be  sold  ungarbeUed.  As  usually  applied  in  English,  to 
garbellf  is 

To  pick  out,  sift  out,  what  may  serve  a  particular 
purpose ;  and  thus,  destroy  or  mutilate  the  fair  chacaeter 
of  the  whole. 


-  When  jnstioe  is  refia'd, 


And  corporatioDS  garbled  to  their  miad ; 
Then  passive  doctrines  shall  with  glory  rise. 

fVa/eh.     The  Golden  Age  restored, 
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GARBLE. 

QAR. 
CINIA. 


)IL,  «.\     D.  graboeile;  Fr.  garbouil;  It. 
L,  n.      jgarhaglio.      Menage  (rather  than 


But  there  was  a  farther  secret  in  this  clause,  whidi  may  best  be 
discovered  by  the  first  proiecton,  or  at  least  the  garhUrt  at  it ;  and 
these  are  known  to  be  Collins  and  Tiadal,  in  conjunction  with  a  most 
pious  lawyer,  their  disciple. 

Svnfl,     The  Eaeammer,  No.  19. 

Among  all  the  eicesses  into  which  the  Tories  ran,  in  favour  of  the 
crown,  and  in  hopes  of  fixing  dominion  in  their  own  party,  their  zeal 
to  support  the  methods  of  garbling  corporations  was,  in  my  opinion, 
that  which  threatened  publick  liberty  the  most. 

Bo/ingbrokc,    Dutertaiion  upon  Pariin. 

GA'RBOIL, 

Ga'rbojl, 
confess  his  ignorance)  deduces  it  from  the  Lat  turba ; 
thus,  tarha^  turbula,  turhvlium^  civrbulium:  ciarbug- 
litan^  carbuUum^  garbvglio,  Minshew,  Garbaglio^  q. 
gpranboglio,  magna  ebtdlitio.    To  garboUy  is 

To  throw  into  conflisian,  to  invoWe  in  confusion  or 
disorder,  to  cause  a  turmoil,  f'  a  hurly-burly,  great 
stir."     Cotgrave.) 

With  great  uproares  and  garboUe  shal  there  be  arysioges  of  nacion" 
againste  nacion,  and  royalme  againste  royalme. 

UdalL    Luke,  ch.xji. 

It  is  the  deuiltshe  sort  of  men  that  insourgeth  and  raiseth  garboyle 
againste  the  veritie,  whiche  thai  deadly  hate  and  cannot  abyde. 

Id.    lb,  CD.  xxiil 


GAl. 
CINU. 

OARD. 


•  She's  dead,  my  queene. 


Looke  here,  and  at  thy  soueraigne  leysure  read 
The  garboiles  she  awak'd. 

Shakapeare.    Antony  and  Cleopatra,  fol.  343. 

He  sees  another  on  a  Frenchman  fly, 
And  with  a  pole-ax  dasheth  out  his  brains 
Whilst  he's  demanding  what  the  garboil  means. 

Drayton.     The  Battle  of  Jgincourt, 

Since  they  but  garboiU  were,  in  a  deformed  mass. 
Not  ordered  fitUog  war,  we  lightly  overpass. 

Id.     Poly-olbion,  song  22. 

Give  me  the  nuroVred  verse  which  Virgil  sung, 
And  Virgil's  self  shall  speak  the  English  tongue. 
Manhood  and  garboiles  shall  he  chaunt  wilh  changed  feet. 
And  head-strong  dactyls  making  music  meet. 

Hall.    Satire  6.  book  i. 

Hippocrates  had  caused  it  to  be  bruited  at  Syracusa,  that  Marcellus 
had  put  all  the  Leontines  to  the  sword,  not  sparing  little  children ; 
and  afterwards  Hippocrates  coming  thither  on  the  sudden,  in  the 
fear  and  garboil  of  this  false  bruit,  he  easily  took  the  city. 

Sir  ThomoM  I^orth.     Plutarch,  fol.  260.     Marcellut. 

But  by  this  means  all  Greece  stood  in  marvelieas  garboil  at  that 
time,  ana  the  state  of  the  Athenians  specially  in  great  danger. 

Id.     A.  fol.  278.     Arisiidei. 

Here  would  be  a  precedent  to  tip  down  so  many  lords  at  a  time, 
and  to  garboil  the  house,  as  often  as  any  party  should  have  a  great 
majority.  Burnet.     Own  TYmet,  jinno  1677. 

GARCIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Monoeda, 
order  Polyandria.  Generic  character :  male  flower ; 
calyx  two-parted ;  corolla,  petals  ten  or  eleven ;  two 
glands  at  the  base  of  each  filament:  female  flower; 
nectary,  a  gland  at  the  base  of  the  germen ;  capsule 
three-berried. 

G.  nutans^  a  tree,  native  of  the  Island  of  Santa 
Martha. 

GARCIANA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Mon- 
andria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character :  calyx 
none;  corolla,  petals  four,  inferior,  two  of  the  opposite 
petals  are  nearly  round,  the  other  two  lanceolate,  all 
erect;  capsule  three-celled,  many-seeded;  seeds  sca- 
brous. 

One  species,  G.  Cochin-Chinensis,  native  of  China. 
Loureiro. 

GARCINIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Dode- 
eandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  ChittifertB. 
Generic  character :  calyx  four-leaved,  inferior ;  corolla, 


petals   four;    berry   large,   ooriaoeous,   cigfai-ieeded, 
crowned  with  the  peltate  stigma. 

The  most  remarkable  species  is  G.  Mangoriana^ 
native  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Malacca,  producing  the , 
celebrated  Mangosteen,  a  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  small  ~  ^  ^ 
orange,  said  to  be  the  most  delicious  of  all  the  Oriental 
fruits.  G.  Cambogia  has  erroneously  been  supposed 
to  produce  the  Gamboge  so  valuable  in  the  Arts ;  it  is 
now  known  to  be  exuded  firom  the  Stalagmiiu  Cam' 
hogiodei. 

GARD,  perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  ge-arwian^  gyrwant 
gyrian,  praparare,  inUrutre,  omare,  to  prepare,  deck, 
adorn :  or,  otherwise*  from  the  A.  S.  gyrd-an^  to  gird, 
to  surround,  «c.  with  a  binding.      Minshew  says,  A 
gard,  welt  or  border  of  a  garment,  from  the  Fr.  garderp 
conservare,  because  it  preserves  the  garment. 
A  litter  bom  by  eight  libumian  slaves. 
To  buy  diseases  from  a  glorious  strumpet. 
The  most  censorious  of  our  Roman  gentiy. 
Nay,  of  the  garded  robe,  the  senators, 
Esteem  an  easy  purchase. 

Aiatnnger,     The  Roman  Adar,  act  i.  sc  1. 
Those  of  the  forewarde  vnder  the  Duke  of  Norffolke,  were  ap- 
parrelled  in  blue  coats  oani^cf  with  redde. 

Stow.    HemyFIlL    Anml^lU. 
All  the  chUdren  were  waiting  in  their  goodly  garded  gowns  of 
purple.  North.    PhttardL     Cicero,  fol.  726. 

When  Edward,  Earl  of  Rutland,  the  Lord  Spencer  and  others 
accused  the  Earl  of  Arundel  of  treason,  they  appeared  before  the 
King  at  Nottingham,  in  red  gowns  of  silk,  garded  and  bordered  with 
white  silk,  and  embroidered  with  letters  of  gold. 

fValpole.    Anecdotes  of  Painting,  voL  i.  p.  60. 

Gard,  a  Department  of  France  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  river  Gardon  ;  it  is  formed  of  a  part  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Departments  of  the 
Ardeche,  the  Rhone,  the  Herault,  Aveyron»  and  Lozere. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  a  mountainous  country,  the 
Cevennes  spreading  over  the  Northern  portion,  but 
towards  the  South  it  is  level  and  highly  fertile.  Hie 
climate  is  mild,  and  winter  is  hardly  known,  but  violent 
thimder-stonns  arc  frequent  in  Autumn;  the  Autan, 
also,  or  Sirocco  wind,  with  swarms  of  Mosquitoes, 
almost  counterbalance  the  advantages  of  a  gonial  sun. 
The  extent  of  this  Department  is  about  600,000  hee-  ExtesL  ^.. 
tares,  with  a  population  of  330,000  souls ;  it  is  divided 
into  the  four  Arrondissements  of  Nismes,  Alais,  Vtks, 
and  Vigan ;  into  38  Cantons,  and  366  Communes. 
This  Department  is  in  the  Bishopric  of  Avignon,  and 
is  comprised  within  the  ninth  military  division,  the 
seat  of  which  is  at  Montpellier.  In  regard  to  jurisdic- 
tion, it  is  subject  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  or  Cour 
Royale  of  Nismes.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhone, 
which  bounds  the  Department  on  the  East,  and  the 
Gardon,  which,  rising  in  the  Department  of  Lozere, 
collects  many  small  streams  in  its  course,  and  falls  into 
the  Rhone  above  Beaucaire;  there  are  also  34  rivers 
of  less  note,  and  two  canals,  viz,  that  of  Beaucaire, 
and  that  of  Roubine. 

Oil,  silk,  and  fruits,  the  general  productions  of  the  Prodw- 
South  of  France,  form  the  principal  riches  of  this  De-  ^ 
partment.  Industry  is  not  equally  difiused  throughont, 
but  in  general  it  supplies  the  objects  of  a  considerable 
commerce :  in  all  the  chief  towns  are  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  silk  goods ;  stockings  and  other  articles  of 
hosiery  were  formerly  manufactured  here  in  great 
quantities,  for  the  supply  of  the  Spanish  markets,  bat 
this  source  of  wealth  has  been  latterly  on  the  decline, 
owing  to  the  impoverished  state  of  tliat  Country; 
earthen-ware,  paper,  soap,  leather,  glass,  and  vitrioU 
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CARD,  also  enter  largely  into  its  trade ;  it  contains  mines  of 
^— V— ^  iron,  lead,  silver,  and  coal,  which  last  have  lately  been 
rendered  much  more  productive;  jet  and  turquoises 
are  also  found  here,  as  well  as  numerous  mineral 
springs.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sommieres  are 
prepared  perfumes,  conserves,  and  essential  oils. 
Nismes.  Numes^  the  Capital  of  the  Department,  is  situated 

in  an  agreeable  valley,  surrounded  by  hills  covered  with 
Tines  and  olives.  It  lays  claim  to  a  high  antiquity, 
and  owes  it  origin,  in  all  probability,  to  the  Phocaeans, 
who  founded  Marseilles ;  several  Greek  epitaphs  found 
among  its  monuments  seem  to  confirm  this  opinion. 
The  Romans  appear  to  have  sent  colonies  to  Nismes, 
or  Nemantus ;  and  Latin  inscriptions  found  there  in- 
form us,  that  it  was  governed  by  Consuls  and  Decem- 
virs; that  it  had  ^diles,  as  at  Rome,  a  Senate, 
Questor,  CoUegre  of  Priests,  and  a  Temple  dedicated  to 
Augustus.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  monuments,  the  superb  remains  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  here,  were  erected  by  the  two 
Antonines,  to  express  their  favour  towards  the  city 
from  which  their  families  were  derived.  Of  these 
ancient  monuments  it  is  said,  that  Nismes  possesses 
more  than  any  dty  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
Rome.  The  Amphitheatre  is  an  edifice  not  much 
inferior  in  dimensions  to  the  Coliseum  of  Rome,  and 
in  a  better  state  of  preservation.  The  building  called, 
firom  its  form,  la  Maison  Quarrie,  is  supported  by  six 
columns  in  front,  and  ten  on  each  side ;  these  columns 
are  twenty-seven  feet  in  height,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  are  surmounted  by  a  cornice  of  the  richest  work- 
manship ;  the  whole  is  in  perfect  preservation,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  sufiered  no  injury  from  time.  The  object 
of  this  edifice  is  involved  in  some  uncertainty,  but  the 
better  opinion  seems  to  be,^  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
adopted  sons  of  Augustus.  The  great  tower,  upwards 
of  200  feet  in  height,  one  of  the  seven  which  defended 
the  ancient  walls,  together  with  the  Temple  of  Diana, 
or  of  Vesta,  are  imposing  relics  of  antiquity.  The  Ca- 
thedral also  of  Nismes  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
Roman  Temple  dedicated  to  Augustus.  The  Pont  du  Gard,  a 
Aqucduc*.  Roman  aqueduct,  which  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Gar- 
don,  three  leagues  to  the  North  of  Nismes,  is  among 
the  g^ndest  remains  of  antiquity.  We  have  already 
described  it  under  the  head  Brioge,  (and  see  Bridge, 
PI.  II.)  The  population  of  Nismes  is  about  40,000, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  Catholics;  it  has  several 
schools  and  literary  institutions,  together  with  exten- 
sive manufactures :  it  is  also  the  seat  of  the  Depart- 
mental authorities,  and  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  has 
been  recently  made  the  See  of  a  Bishop.  Longitude 
4*^  2V  15"  East,  latitude  43^  50'  8"  North. 
Beaucaire.  Beaucaire  is  a  little  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
celebrated  for  its  annual  fair,  which  is  the  greatest  in 
all  France ;  this  fair  is  held  for  six  daySj  in  July,  and 
is  attended  by  merchants  from  all  parts  of  Europe ;  the 
Talue  of  the  commercial  dealings  transacted  here  has 
latterly  declined,  but  it  still  amounts  to  nearly  «£400,000. 
sterling. 


GAUDEN,  V. 

Ga'rden,  n. 

Ga^rdenage, 

Ga'rdenkr, 

Ga'robnino, 

Ga'roen-bed, 

Ga'rokn-fruit, 

Ga'rdbn-oate, 

Ga^rdkn-house, 

Ga^rdbn-mould^ 

Ga'rden-plot, 

Ga'rdbn-pot, 

Ga'rden-sallad, 

Ga^rden-bhaoe, 

Ga'rden-stuff, 

Ga'rdbn-tree, 

Ga'rdbn-walk, 

Ga^rden-wall, 

Ga'rdening-tool. 


Fr./anfm;  It  giardino;  Sp. 
gardin;  D.gaerde;  Ger.  gar- 
fen;  (Lat.  horius,  horctuM, 
fi*om  the  Gr.  I/>icto».)  Junius. 
Wachter  derives  the  Ger.  gar- 
fen,  fi-om  gurien;  A.  S.  gfyr- 
dtan,  cingere.  And  Tooke,  the 
English  garden^  (t.  e.  geard, 
with  the  participial  termination 
>en^)  from  the  A.  S,  verb  gyrd- 
an^  cingere,  to  gird^  to  sur- 
round, to  enclose. 

A  place  girded,  surrounded 
or  enclosed,  <c.  for  the  growth 
of  plants  of  various  kincb.  To 
garden. 

To  work  in,  till  or  cultivate 
a  garden;  to  plan  or  lay  out 
a  garden, 

Bf  glotedast  hem  and  gyledest  hem.  and  my  gardgn  breke. 
Aje^  m^  love  and  m^  le^e. 

Piert  Pkmkmat,    Fitmi,  p.  359. 

Yeve  me  a  plant  of  thllke  blessed  treoi 
And  in  my  ^orcKn  planted  shal  it  be. 

Chaucer,    The  Wif  of  Bathes  Proh^tie,  v.  634G. 

So  came  she  to  him  priuely, 

And  that  wis,  where  be  made  his  mooe 

Within  a  garddne  all  him  one. 

Gower,     Con/.  Am.  book  i.  ful.  26. 
Oa  a  time  he  had  at  his  table  a  peacocke  which  was  vd  touched, 
and  therefore  he  commaunded  Uiat  it  should  be  kept  for  him  till 
supper :  for  I  wil  (quoth  he,)  haue  certain  of  my  friendes  with  me 
at  supper  in  my  gardem. 

Bale,    Poffeami  of  Popee.    Jmihu  III.  (6L  191, 

Tlie  Lorde  God  slso  planted  a  garden  in  Eden  from  the  be- 
ginnyoge,  and  there  he  sette  man  whom  he  had  formed.  And  the 
Lord  God  made  to  sprig  out  of  the  erth,  al  maner  trees  bewtyfutl  to 
the  syght  and  pleasant  to  eate,  &  the  tree  of  Wfe  in  y*  myddes  of  y* 
garden,  and  also  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  gooa  and  eaill. 

Bible,  Jtmo  1551.     Genetie,  ch.  ii. 

Yf  the  husband  manne  be  of  thys  disappointed,  nothyng  in  maner 
preuayleth,  the  gardiner,  nor  yet  the  waterer,  but  yf  heauen  bee 
seasonable,  the  whole  increase  ought  to  be  acknowledged  to  come 
thence,  and  from  God. 

Udali,     Corinthtane,  ch.  iii. 

God  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden.  And  indeed  it  is  the 
purest  of  humane  pleasures.  It  is  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the 
spirits  of  man:  without  which,  buildings  and  paiaces  are  but  grosse 
handy-workes :  and  a  man  shall  ever  see,  that  when  ages  grow  to 
civility  and  elegancy,  men  come  to  build  stately,  sooner  than  to 
garden  finely :  as  {(gardening  were  the  greater  perfection. 

Bacon.    Euag  46.     0/  Oardent. 

Beneath  him  with  new  wonder  now  he  views 

To  all  delight  of  human  sense  expos'd 

In  narrow  room  Nature's  whole  wealth,  yea  more 

A  heav'n  on  earth ;  for  blisfull  Paradise 

Of  God  the  garden  was,  by  him  in  the  east 

Of  Eden  planted. 

JUiHon.    Paradite  LoH,  book  iv.  L  209. 

The  Syrians  are  great  gardenere;  they  take  exceeding  paines 
and  bee  most  curious  in  gardening  ;  whereupon  arose  the  proverb  in 
Greke,  to  this  effect,  many  woorts  and  pot-herbs  in  Syria. 

Holiand.    P/mi>,  vol.  ti.  fol.  41. 

For  in  default  of  gardeninge  what  remedie  wu  there  then,  but  to 
draw  the  purse  strings,  and  goe  for  every  thing  either  to  the  butchery 
or  the  hearb-market,  and  so  to  live  upon  the  pennie. 

Id.    J&.  vol.  ii.  fol.  12. 


GARDEN 


But  Delia's  self 


In  gate  surpass'd  and  goddess  like  deport 
Though  not  as  she  with  bow  and  quiver  arm'd, 
But  with  such  gardening'tooU  as  art  yet  rude 
Guiltless  of  fire  bad  form'd,  or  Angels  brought. 

MiUon.    Paradiee  Lost,  book  ix.  1. 391 
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OARDKN.  I  •"»  affianced  this  man's  wife,  as  strongly 

^,^        ^j  Ab  words  ooald  make  vp  vowes :  and  my  good  lofd, 

■    '   ^  But  Thursday  night  last  gone,  in's  garden-hoMte, 

He  knew  me  as  a  wife. 

Shaktpeare.    JUeaturefor  Mtature,  fol.  81. 

»i_-. For  God  had  thrown 

That  mouittaiu  as  his  garden'mould  high  rais'd 
Upon  the  rapid  current,  which  through  veins 
Or  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  updrawn 
Rose  a  fresh  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 
WaterM  the  garden, 

Milton,     Pofadite  Loit,  book  iv.  1.  226. 

In  bowre  and  field  he  sought  where  auy  tuft 
Of  grove  or  garden-ploi  more  pleasant  lay, 
Their  tendanee  or  plantation  for  delight. 

Id.    A.  book  ix.L  418. 

I  doe  water  the  ground  in  knots,  as  I  go,  likea^artfc;i-;)o/,  you  may 
follow  me  by  the  S.  S's  I  make. 

'     Bm  Jomon.    Jiartholomew  Fairt,  actii.  KC.2. 

To  whom  the  tempter  guilefully  replied, 
Indeed  P  bath  God  then  said  that  of  the  fruit 
Of  all  these  yari/«i-/re«  ye  shall  not  eate, 
Yet  lords  declared  of  all  in  earth  or  aire? 

Milton.    Paradise  Loit,  book  ix.  1.  657. 

Which  [Numidians]  were  appointed  by  the  consuls,  to  pass  through 
the  town,  from  the  Mount  Areniine,  to  the  gate  Collina,  where  it  was 
thought  that  their  service  might  be  usefull,  among  broken  ways,  and 
fardn'waUa  lying  in  the  suburbs. 

Ralegh.     History  ofiht  Wbrldy  book  T.  ch.  iii.  sec.  14. 

Though  Epicurus  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  had  a  garden 
in  Athens,  whose  citizens  before  him  had  theirs  in  thehr  villas  or  farms 
without  the  city ;  yet  the  use  of  gardens  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  and  the  most  general  of  any  sorts  of  possession  among  man- 
kind, and  to  hare  preceded  those  of  com  or  of  cattle,  as  yielding  the 
easier,  the  pleasanter,  and  more  natural  food. 

Sir  fV.  Temple.     On  Gardming. 

But  the  idea  of  the  garden  must  be  very  great,  if  it  answer  at  all  to 
that  of  the  gardener,  [Solomon,]  who  must  have  employed  a  great 
deal  of  his  care  and  of  his  study,  as  well  as  of  his  leisure  and  thought, 
in  these  entertainments,  since  he  writ  of  all  plants,  from  the  cedar  to 
the  shrub.  Id,    lb. 

I  have  had  no  share  at  all  in  publick  affairs;  but,  on  the  contrar)', 
1  am  wholly  sunk  in  my  gardening,  and  the  quiet  of  a  private  lite; 
which,  I  thank  God,  agrees  with  me  as  well  as  the  splendour  of  the 
workl,  and  gives  me  a  great  deal  more  quiet  and  satisfaction. 

Id.     Letterio  Mr.  Wickfwri. 

Assist,  and  thus  with  our  transforming  pains. 
We'll  dignify  the.  jar(^n-6f«b,  and  grace  our  favourite  plains. 
Hughes.     The  Birth  of  the  Bote. 

Nor  chestnuts  shall  be  wnnting  to  your  food, 
'Sot  garden-fntit,  nor  wildings  of  the  wood. 

Oarth.     Ovid.     Metanunrphoses,  book  xiv. 

At  convenient  distance  towards  the  olitory  ^rartfen  should  be  a 
stable  for  two  or  three  horses,  and  a  lodging  for  a  ser^'ant  or  two. 
Lastly  a  garden-house  and  conservatory  for  tender  plants. 

Boyle.     Letters  from  Several  Persons,  vol.  vl  p.  289. 

Whilst  Lady  Charlotte  like  a  stroller. 
Sits  mounted  on  the  garden- roller. 

Swift.     Pastoral  Dialogue. 

-—-————  Oh  the  future  shoots 
Which  fill  my^arrfni-roM'#  with  sacred  fruits. 

Parnell.     The  Gift  of  Poetry. 

A  gardem*ssdiad  was  the  third  supply. 
Of  endive,  radishes,  atid  succory. 

Dryden.     Ovid.     Metamorphoses,  book  viii. 

Requiring  my  men  to  be  upon  their  gtiard,  and  not  to  suffer  any  to 
come  near  them  till  my  return,  I  went  out  to  them :  and  they  brought 
me  to  the  Lord  Arundel  and  Sir  Francis  Dodington,  who  were  with- 
out the  garden-wall* 

Ludlow.     Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 

Or  if  the  garden  with  its  many  cares. 
All  well  repaid,  demand  him,  he  attends 
The  welcome  call,  eonscioos  how  much  the  hand 
Of  lubbard  taboar  needs  his  watchful  eye. 


Oft  loltMng  \ML\^,  If  not  o'erseen,  GARDEN. 

Or  misapplying  his  unskilful  sirengtb.  ^ 

Cowper.    The  Task,  hook  iii.        GABE. 


Alo)nous*s  garden  was  planted  bv  the  poet,  enriched  hf  him  vlA 
the  gifi  of  etevnel  simmer,  and  no  oMibt  an^eflEbrt  of  imaginaSieB  en- 
passing  any  thing  he  had  ever  seen. 

JValpole.    On  Modern  Gardemmg. 

A  gardener  who  cultivates  his  own  garden  wilk  his  mm  baadi, 
unites  in  his  own  person  the  three  difi'eesnt  cbanatei%  of  laodloid, 
farmer*  and  labonrer. 

^mitK     Wealth  of  Jfalum$,  book  i.  ch.  vL 

i^ardentng  was  probably  one  of  the  first  arts  that  succeeded  to  that 
of  building  houseS|  and  naturally  attended  property  and  individael 
possession.  Walpole.     On  Modem  Oardemng. 

Should  Gave  want  copy,  let  the  teeserwuit, 
While  you  steal  secret  through  the  garden^aie, 

Fawku,    Horace.     Epistle  b.  hook  i,    Judtaied^ 

She  oft  has  round  the  garden-shatles  defac'd 
With  giant  step,  and  laid  their  beauty  waste. 
'j.  Hooie.     Orlando  PttrtotOf  book  tL 

They  have,  however,  very  little  care  bestowed  upon  tbem,  the 
plants  neing  set  between  beds  of  any  kind  of  garden-ehfff  and  suffered 
to  take  the  chance  of  the  season. 

Cook.    First  Fegage,  book  i.  ch.  ii. 
Next,  the  industrious  youth  employs  his  can 
To  store  soft  yam ;  and  now  he  strains  the  imrp 
Along  the  gardeti-waU,  or  high-way  side^ 
Smoothing  each  thread. 

Dyer,    The  Fleece,  book  Iii. 

GARDENIA,  in  Botarty,  a  genus  of  the  daie  Pen- 
iandria,  order  Monogyma,  natural  order  Btf&UMec 
Generic  character:  segments  of  the  calyx  Terikal  or 
oblique,  the  corolla  previous  to  expansioB  coiitoited« 
funnel-shaped,  five  to  nine-cleA,  tube  sometuDea  long; 
style  elevated,  stigma  two-lobed,  berry  Iwo-cdled, 
many-seeded,  seeds  arranged  in  two  series*  anfliers 
inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 

Fourteen  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  wanner  parts 
of  the  Northern  Hemisphere;  the  flowers  aie  Teiy 
fragrant. 

GARDOQUIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia,  order  GynvrumpermiOj  natural  order  Labi' 
eUof.  Generic  character:  calyx  cyfindrical,  curved,  two- 
lipped,  teeth  unequal;  corolla,  tube  long,  recurved, 
superior  lip  straight,  emarginate,  inferior  lip  tbree^left, 
the  intermediate  segment  concave ;  anlShers  approxunal- 
ing  by  pairs ;  seed  three-angled. 

Six  species,  natives  of  Peru. 

GARE,  or      *]      Clothed  magnifieently,  splendidly 

Gaurb,  v.        I  and  for  state,  says  Skinner,  who  adds 

Ga'rish,  >I  know  not  whether  from  the  A.  iL 

Ga'rishly,       I  gearwian,  to  prepare,  to  ornament. 

Ga'rishness.  J  GarUh  (says  Mr.  Steevens)  is  gaudy, 
showy ;  also  sometimes,  wild,  flighty.  The  irerb  to 
gaure,  (Chaucer,)  or  gare,  (Phaer,)  whidi  Speight  and 
Tyrwhitt  explain  to  stare,  is  no  doubt  the  origin  of  tbe 
adj.  garish,  staring,  staringly  fine  or  gay  ;  and  thusv 
gaudy,  &c.  The  verb,  itself,  is  probably  the  A.  S.  ge- 
ioarian,  {gwarian,  garian,)  to  guard,  to  regard,  to 
observe,  to  look  at  or  after.  Garish,  then,  may  be 
explained, 

Staring,  staringly  fine  or  gay ;  gaudy,  showy»  osten- 
tatious. 

Doun  fro  the  castel  cometh  ther  many  a  wight 
To  gauren  on  this  ship  and  on  Custance, 

Chaucer.     The  Man  of  Lowes  Taie,  ▼.  5331  • 

Now  oottreM  all  the  peple  on  hire,  alas  i 

Id.     The  Monkei  Tale,  v.  143S3. 
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GARB,  And  said  her,  now  cast  it  awaie  anon 

.^  That  folke  may  sene  and  gauren  on  v$  ttvey. 

OARQliB.  Chaucer,     The  mcond  Book  o/TroUut,  fol.  163. 

What  fikfiCffP  what  a  watch  Iber  staodaat  eaiy  gate  in  Mgbt  ? 
With  fifty  ganng  haadaa  a  moRfttimia  drmgon  standt  vpright  P 

Phaer,     FirgU.    ^neidM,  book  vi. 
My  glancing  looket  are  gone^  which  wonted  where  to  prie 
in  ffotse  gorgHms  gatiake  gUsse,.  tbat  gUstered  in  mine  eie. 

Gaaooiffne.    Flowers,    A  Gioze  upon  tAU  Text,  ^e* 
They  naked  went;  or  clad  iaroder  hidei 
Or  home-spun  nis«et,  void  oCforraina  pride: 
But  thou  caiist  maske  in  aarithe  gauderie, 
Te  sntte  a  fooie>far-fefccoed  Uwrie. 

HaU.     &i/i>el.bookUl 
Them  ia  «loae  covciC  by  aeme  braekf 
Wheie  no  peofiaiieff  ey«  may  look. 
Hide  me  fram  day's ^orjcA  eye* 

MUton,    SPenteroto,  1141, 
'     '  And  when  I  shall  die, 

Take  hun  and  cut  him  out  in  little  staxres, 
And  he  wiJl  make  a  face  of  heauen  so  fine 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  loue  with  night,  ^ 

And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garith  sun. 

Shah^)eare.    Romeo  and  Juliet/fb\.  65. 
Starting  up  and  gartMhty  itaring  about,  especially  on  the  face  of 
Eliosto.  H'mde.    Eliotto  Ubidinoso,  1606. 

Not  but  that  mercies  are  competent  and  apt  instrumento  of  grace, 
if  we  would  ;  but  because  we^afo  more  dispersed  io  our  spirits,  and 
by  a  prosperous  accident  are  melted  into  joy  and  gariahnen,  and 
drawn  off  from  the  sobriety  of  recollection. 

7Viy/or.     Sermon  12.  part  ii. 
This  [fasting]  is  a  ategelar  eorrective  of  that  pride  and  gari$hneu 
of  temper,  that  renders  it  impatient  of  the  sobrieties  of  virtue  ;  but 
open  to  all  the  wild  suggestions  of  fancy,  and  the  impressions  of  vice. 
South,    Sermonsy  vol.  ix.  p.  157. 
Not  BBore  fmr  the  star  thai  leads 
Bright  Auiora'a  glowing  steeds, 
Or  on  Hesper*s  front  that  shines, 
When  the  gariiJk  day  detlines. 

Whitehead.     OdeZS, 

G A'RG ARIZE,  t?.")      Pr.  gwrffonicr,  to  gargks ;  It. 

Ga^rqarize,  w.         >gargari2zare ;  Sp.  gargarizar  ; 

GA'aGARisM..  JlAtgargarizo;  Qr.^p^apl^w, 

from  7a^7a^6uip,  gurguiio,  the  wind-pipe:  a  name 
formed  fVom  the  aonnd.     Vos&ius. 

For  the  application  of  the  word,  aee  the  Qaotation 
from  Burton. 

Such  as  are  not  swallowed,  bat  only  kept  in  the  BMMth,  ara^or^a- 
ritmea  used  commonly  after  a  purge. 

Burton,  Anatonuf  of  Mehnehofy,  foL  378. 
Oargariainff  if  it  be  not  diseretly  vsed  may  do  more  harme  than 
good,  bryuge  downe  mocbe  aboendaunce  of  mater  vndiffested,  but 
taken  in  order  with  water,  hony,  and  pepper,  or  with  issope  and 
fygges  boyled  iu  white  wiae,  and  taken  very  hole  in  a  garaarioe  is 
right  conueoient. 

Sir  nomas  Elyot.     The  Cattie  of  Helth,  book  iv.  ch.  ii. 
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Therewith  gargariu  your  mouth  fastinge,  vntill  the  fleume  be  purved 
outeofyourheade,  /rf.    JR.  book  iv.  ch.  iii. 

The  use  of  the  juice  drawne  out  of  roses,  is  good  for  the  eares,  the 
caukers  and.exulcerations  in  the  month,  the  gumbs,  the  tonsils,  or 
amigdals,  for  gargaritnu,  &c 

HoUand,    PAme,  vdai.  fol.  102. 

And  vinegar  put  to  the  nosthrils,  or gargmrisedj  doth  it  also;  (help 
somewhat  to  ease  the  hiccough.)  For  that  it  is  astringent,  and  inha- 
biteth  the  motion  of  the  spirit 

Baeon,    Nahirai  Historgf  Cent,  vii.  sec.  686. 

GARGET,  "  Fr.  gargate,  the  throat-plpe."  Cot- 
grave. 

And,  Dan  Russel,  the  fox  stert  up  at  ones. 
And  by  \\ie  garget  henie  chaunteclere. 
And  on  his  back  toward  the  wood  him  here. 

Chaucer.     The  Nonnes  Preeatet  Ta/e,  r.  16341. 

GA'RGLE,  v,\     Ger.  gurgd,  gurgdn  ;  D.  g^rgkd^ 
OA'aoLB,  n,     jgorghehn ;  Fr.  gargouUk,  the  wea- 


son  of  the  throat.     GargouUler;  It.  gargogUare;  all,  OAOTLE, 
says  Skinner,  from  the  Lat.  gurgea.     It  is  applied  by        — 
Holland  to  a  disease  in  the  throat ;  also,  as  in  Lidgate  ~^^^ 
and  Hall,  to  "  A  guUer  that  receives  and  voids  the  rain     ^^"^ 
hlUng  on  divers  roo&  or  houses ;"  frequently  termi- 
nated with  the  heads  of  animals.     Cotgrave. 

To  cleanse  or  wash  the  throat  by  regnrgitattng  or 
throwiag  back,  the  liquid,  by  the  action  of  the  wind-- 
pipe.  In  Waller  and  Fentoi>,  to  thcow  back  sounds  or 
notes  of  music  in  a  similar  manner. 

And  every  bouse  covered  vras  with  lead, 

And  many  yer^oy/^  and  many  hideous  beads, 


With  spouts  through,  and  pipes,  as  they  ought 
From  the  stone  worke  to  the  kenel  raubt^ 
Lgdgate,     Trog,    In  EilU'a  Specimena,  vol.  i.  p.  294. 

In  the  fyrste  worke  were  garg^Uea  of  gplde  fiersely  faced  with 
spoutiss  ranoyog. 

Ha/t.     Henry  FIff.     The  nineieenth  Yere, 

-_-,         .    „,,  . Vpstands  to  skies  a  brasen  towre, 

Where  sils  Tisiphonee  with  blood  read  tooks,  and  viiaee  sowie. 
That  combnNis  moo^tet  feend,  both  daies  vkI  atghta  the  watch  she 

keepes. 
Before  that  entry  grim,  with  gargelthce,  and  neuer  sleeps. 

Phaer.     Firgit,    JSneidoa,  book  vi. 
The  same  is  bolden  to  be  good  for  the  heale  of  the  squinancie  or 
^fl»:^fc  in  swine.  HoUand,    PiSiM^vol.ii.  p.  216. 

I-et  the  patient  gargle  this  as  often  as  need  requires. 

Bogle,    Receipt  127.  vol.  v.  p.  349. 
Grind  all  these  very  well  together  in  a  marble  or  glass  mortar,  till 
you  have  reduced  them  to  a  liquid  mixture,  which  is  to  be  U3ed  as  a 
S^'^St^^  Id.    &. 

Let  those  which  only  warble  long 
And  gargle  in  their  throats  a  song; 
Content  themselves  with  ut,  re,  mi; 
Let  words  and  sense  be  set  by  thee. 

IVuUer,    To  Mr.  Menrg  Leavea, 
So  charm'd  you  were,  you  ceasM  awhile  to  dote 
On  nonsense,  gargled  in  an  Eunuch's  throat. 

Fenion,  Prologue  to  Southeme'a  Spartan  Dame. 
GARIDELLA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  De- 
candria^  order  Trigynia,  natural  order  Ranunctdacete. 
Generic  character :  calyx  five-leaved,  like  petals ;  nec- 
taries five,  two-lipped,  two-clefl;  capsules  three,  con- 
nected, many-seeded. 

One  species,  G.  nigettastrum,  an  annual,  native  of 
France.     Persoon. 

GARIOCH,  one  of  the  four  Districts  into  which 
Aberdeenshire  in  Scotland  was  formerly  divided.  It  is 
an  inland  tract,  chiefly  consisting  of  one  extensive  vale, 
bounded  by  moderate  hills.  It  commences  near  Old 
Meldrum,  and  extends  Westward  about  20  miles.  The 
general  breadth  is  from  eight  to  ten  miles,  but  it  is  fre- 
quently intersected  by  little  picturesque  knolls.  Dun- 
o-daer  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  them.  Benochie, 
the  highest  mountain  barrier  in  this  District,  is  a  land- 
mark at  sea,  though  nearly  30  miles  from  the  coast. 
The  soil  of  Garioch  is  favourable  for  agriculture,  and 
the  harvests  are  early. 

Of  the  three  other  ancient  divisions  of  Aberdeeushire. 
Mar  comprehends  the  whole  country  between  the  Dee 
and  Don.     It  is  a  peculiarly  wild  and  mountainous 
region,  abounding- in  natural  woods.     ^eHTlTLudTs 
tends  along  the  coast  from  the  Don  to  the  Ytbaiv.  and  is 
separated  front  Garioch  on  the  West  by  ^5^^f  ^J^oulw 
hills.     IU  surface  is  undulating,  and  on  ibe  ^""^'^^^ 
part,  stony,  barren,  and  intersected  by  ^^{^^ue  couBlry 
IS  the  most  Northern  division,  includinf?  "^^^  ^\^va  cham- 
between  the  Ythan  and  the  Dovcrun  ;  ^^  ***    J^  even  of 
paign  trn^,  drea^,  and  destituU  of  tr^^^lJfece  «^  ^^ 
hedges.     From  the  level   and  »onoU^«**'**^ 
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OARIOCH.  country,  its  single  eminence,  the  Hill  of  Mormond, 
though  by  no  means  lofly,  is  a  conspicuous  landmark. 
Some  parts  of  Buchan  have  been  highly  cultivated. 
These  Districts  at  present  are  only  nominal. 
GA'RLAND,  v.\  Fr.  garlande^  ghirlande^  gtdr" 
Ga'rland,  n,  }lande ;  It  ghirlandet^  corona^  ser- 
turn :  I  believe,  says  Skinner,  a  gyrando,  t.  e.  from  its 
surrounding  the  head,  or  from  corolla.  Menagre,  from 
gyms.  We  have  in  A.  S.  the  noun  gyrd-d^  a  girdle, 
(a  diminutive  from  the  A.  S.  verb  gyrd-an^  to  gird.) 
And  hence  Tooke  supposes  the  verb  gyrdd-auj  whose 
present  participle  would  be  gyrdekmdt  encircling,  sur- 
rounding ;  and  (for  which  we  now  employ  ing)  being 
the  A.  S.  and  Old  English  termination  of  the  participles 
present :  and  he  doubts  not  that  gyrdeland^  gyrdlandj 
gyrland,  has  become  our  modem  garland.  Div.  of 
Purley,  ii.  275.     Garland  is  commonly  applied  to 

A  collection  of  flowers  or  boughs,  («c.)  to  gird,  en- 
circle or  surround,  the  head  ;  a  wreath,  a  crown. 

A  collection  or  selection  of  the  flowers  of  poetry ;  of 
little  pieces  of  prose  or  poetry. 

For  the  custom  of  bearing  Garlands  at  Burials^  see 
FuN£RAL  Rites. 

ye  garUmd  Roberd  tok,  ^at  whilom  was  ^e  right, 
^e  lood  for  to  loke,  ia  sigoe  of  kynge's  myght. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  331. 
■  And  tokc  of  kene  }omes 

And  by  gan  of  a  grene  ^orne  zgarlande  to  make. 
Andsette  hit  sore  in  bus  hefd. 

Pier»  PiouhmoM,     flt^,  p.341. 

She  gatherith  floures,  partie  white  and  red, 
To  make  a  sotel  gorlond  for  hire  hed. 

Chaucer,     The  Knightet  Tale,  t.  1056. 

And  faire  abouc  that  chapelet 
A  rose  garland  had  she  set. 

Id,     The  Romant  of  the  Rote^  fol.  119. 

Yet  in  remembrannce  of  Daphne's  transformation 
All  famous  poets  ensuynge  after  me 
Shall  weare  a  garlande  of  the  laurell  tre. 

ShelloH.     The  Crowne  of  Laurell. 

Philip  therefore  as  though  be  had  bene  the  reuenger  of  sacriledge, 
and  not  of  the  Thebanes,  commanding  all  his  souldiours  to  put  gar- 
lands  of  laurel  vpon  their  heades,  and  in  this  wyse  as  haaiog  God  the 
chiefe  captaine  of  his  enterpryse  he  marched  into  the  field. 

Arthur  Goldgng.    Juttincy  book  viii.  fol.  42. 

For  the  light  bearers,  sea-green,  waved  about  the  skirts  with  gold 
and  silver ;  their  hair  loose,  and  flowing,  gyrlanded  with  sea  grasse, 
and  that  stuck  with  branches  of  oorall. 

Ben  Jonmm,    Maaque*  at  Court ,  thefirtt  ofBlaeknett, 

And  her  before  was  seated  ouerthwart 
Soft  Silence,  and  subraisse  Obedience, 

Both  link'd  together  neuer  to  dispart, 
Both  gifts  of  God  not  gotten  but  from  thence, 
Both  girlondt  of  his  Saints  against  their  foes'  offence. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  x.  can.  10. 

The  coronets  oxgmrlande*  used  in  auncient  time,  were  twisted  very 
small  and  thereupon  they  were  called  atrophia,  i.  wreaths:  from 
whence  came  also  women's  gorgets  and  stomachers  to  be  named 
itrophiola.  Holland.    Plinie,  vol.  ii.  fol.  80. 

XJndrest  at  evening,  when  she  found 

Their  odours  lost,  their  colours  past ; 
She  chang'd  her  look,  and  on  the  ground 
HtT  garland  and  her  eye  she  cast. 

Prior,    The  Garland. 
But  Jove's  high  will  is  ever  uncontrol'd. 
The  strong  he  withers,  and  confounds  the  bold ; 
Now  crowns  with  fame  the  mighty  man,  and  now 
Strikes  the  fresh  yar/aiM/  from  the  victor's  brow. 

Popa.     Homer.     Jliad,  book  ZtU* 
Some  pious  friend,  whose  wild  affections  glow 
Like  ours  in  sad  similitude  of  woe, 
Shall  drop  one  tender,  sympathizing  tear. 
Prepare  the  garland,  ana  aaorn  the  bier ; 


Our  lifeless  relics  in  one  tomb  enshrine,  OARLAim 

And  teach  thy  genial  dust  to  mix  with  mine.  aolaho 

Cawthom,    Abelard  to  Eleim.     QaB]Ie.HT 
Id  the  reign  of  James  I.  they  [Ballads  of  a  certain  description]  ^m    m^ 
began  to  be  collected  into  litUe  miscellanies,  under  the  nans  of 
Garlands^  and  at  length  to  be  written  purpoMly  for  such  collections. 
Per  eg.    Etaag  on  the  Ancient  Minstrelt, 

GA^RLICK,        "^      A.  S.  geariiac^  garlic^  aUiunk 

Ga'rlick-eatbrs,  VSkinner  thinks  from  the  A.  S. 

Ga'rlick-head.    j  gar,  as   applied  to  a  lance  or 

javelin,  and  A.  S.  leac,  a  leek,  q,  d.  porrum  jacuUfornu 

vd  lanceiforme ;  from  the  leaves  rising  like  lances  or 

javelins. 

Ich  have  pip  pionys.  and  a  pound  of  garUek, 

Piers  Plouhnan.    Fiwm,  p.  lOS. 
Wei  loved  he  garlihe,  onions,  and  lekes. 

Chaucer.     The  Prologue,  v.  S36. 
Our  general  was  taught  by  a  negro,  to  draw  the  poyson  out  of  his 
wound  by  a  clove  of  garlihe,  whereby  he  was  cured. 

Hahlugt.     Fogage,  8fc.  yol.  iii.  fol.  487.    M  Uortop, 
As  touching  garliche,  it  is  singular  good  and  of  great  fores  fcr 
those  that  chaunge  aire  and  come  to  strange  waters. 

Holland.     Plinie^  vol  iL  foL  43. 
Mbni.  You  haue  made  good  worke, 

You  and  your  apron  men :  yon,  that  stood  so  much 
Vpon  the  voyce  of  occupation,  and 
The  breath  of  garlich-eaters. 

Shahspeare.     Coriolanua,  fd.  84. 
Honey  new  press'd,  the  sacred  flower  of  wheat. 
And  wholesome  garlic,  crown'd  the  savoury  treat 

P<^.    Homer.    Iliads  book  zi. 

^ Lest  the  Gods,  for  sin. 

Should,  with  a  swelling  dropsy,  stuff  thy  skin  : 
Unless  three  garUc-heads  the  curse  avert. 
Eaten,  each  mom,  devoutly,  next  thy  heart. 

Drgden.    Pertitu.    Satire  6. 

In  describing  the  taste  of  an  unknown  fruit,  you  would  scareely 
say  that  it  had  a  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour  like  tobacco,  opium,  or 
garlich,  although  you  spoke  to  those  who  were  in  the  constant  use  ef 
these  drugs,  and  had  great  pleasure  in  them. 
Burhe.     On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,    bttroduction.     On  Taste. 

GA'RMENT,  v.\     The  noun  is  written  in  Piers 
Ga'rment,  n.      J  Plouhman,  and    by   Gower  and 
Wicklif,  gamement,  (q.  d.  garnishment.    Skinner.)  Fr. 
gamiment,  from  garnir,  to  prepare.    See  Garnish. 

Any  thing  prepared  or  provided,  sc.  for  the  clothing 
or  vesture;  and  thus,  consequentially*  clothing,  dress 
or  vesture. 

For  he  sente  hem  forth  selverles.  in  somer  gamewwnt. 

Piers  Plouhman.     rinoii,  p.  153. 
In  manye  gay  gamemenSf  that  weren  gold  betcn. 

Id.     Crede,ng.B.i. 
Oon  lyk  to  the  Sone  of  Man  clothid  with  a  long  gamement. 

fVidif     JpocaUps,  ch.  i. 
One  lyke  vnto  the  Sonne  of  Ms,  clothed  with  a  lynnen  garwtente 
downe  to  the  grounde. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.    Reuelaliomf  ch.  i. 
Maintaine  thy  selfe  after  thy  rent 
Of  robe  and  eke  of  garment. 
For  many  sithe  fair  clothing 
A  man  amendeth  in  much  thing. 

Chaucer.     The  Romant  of  the  Rote,  UL  136. 
And  many  a  ported  gamement 
Embroidered  was  again  the  daie. 

Gower.     Conf.  Am.  book  i.  fol.  22. 
Methought  it  was  no  gamement 
Unto  the  God  conuenient, 
To  clothen  hym  the  sommer  tide. 

Id.    A.  book  T.  foL  183. 
When  Somer  take  in  hand  the  Winter  to  assail, 
With  force  of  might,  and  vertue  great  his  stormy  blasts  to  quiily 
And  when  he  clothed  faire  the  earth  about  with  grene, 
And  every  tree  new  garmented,  that  pleasure  was  to  lene. 

Surreg.     Complaint  of  a  Loner  thai  d^led  hme^  4^ 
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GARNJBT. 


WbM  I  hi4  Ryd  tlMM  warden,  myiholdtn  brode 
And  l«ied  neck  y^'ith  garmtni»  gan  I  spred ; 
And  thereon  cast  a  yellow  lion's  skin, 
And  thereupon  my  burden  I  receive. 

Smrtif.    Firgiii,  ySiMM^bookii* 

And  on  her  now  a  garmeni  she  did  wear. 
All  lilly  white  withoutten  spot  or  pride, 
That  seem'd  like  silke  and  ailrer  woven  neare  $ 
But  neither  silke  nor  siluer  therein  did  appeare. 

Spenter,    Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  11. 

.And  the  constant,  prevailing,  habitual  temper  or  disposition  of  any 
man's  spirit  can  no  wav  be  set  forth  more  expressively  and  affec- 
liooately ;  than  nnder  tne  similitude  of  bodily^ormeiilt,  so  investing 
the  person  as  to  be  hb  proper  and  distinguishing  attire. 

Ciarke,    Sermon  1.  vol.  viL 

From  these,  after  two  or  three  generatmns,  came  Upaonranios  and 
bis  brother  .Ousoiis.  One  of  them  invented  the  art  of  building 
cottages  of  reeds  and  rushes;  the  other  the  art  of  making ^arntffitfs 
of  the  skins  ot  wild  beasts. 

Warhurtom.     The  Divine  Legaiim,  book  ii.  sec.  4. 

GARNER,  Ft.  grenier;  It.  granaio;  Sp.  granero; 
XaL  granariurih  a  granary.     (See  Grain.) 

A  place  where  grain  is  deposited  or  stored.  To 
farner;  to  lay  up,  to  deposit,  as  in  a  granary  or 
storehouse,  or  treasury ;  to  store  or  treasure  up« 

^  kyoges  oste  at  gesse  in  ^e  Est  mad  lardere. 
Of  tonnes  &  bamelesse,  of  graoges  and  gamer* 

B,  Brmne,  p.'32l» 

Wei  could  be  keep  a  gamer  and  a  binne. 

Chaucer,    The  Profogne,  Y.  595. 

She  [Wisdom]  fylleth  the  whole  house  with  gyftes,  and  the 
gamert  wyth  her  treasure. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.    0/  Je$iu  SyrocA,  ch«  h 

But  there  where  I  haue  gamerd  vp  my  heart. 

Where  either  I  must  Hue,  or  beare  no  life, 

The  foontaine  from  the  which  my  current  rtinnes 

Or  else  dries  vp :  to  be  discarded  thence. 

Or  keepe  it  as  a  cesteme  for  foule  toades 

To  knot  or  gender  in.  Shakipeare*    Otheiio,  foL  331* 

Provide  your  diet:  you  have  seen 

All  libraries,  which  are  schools,  camps  and  coatts| 
But  ask  your  gamerg^  if  you  have  not  been 
In  harvest  too  indulgent  to  your  sports. 

Donne,    Leiter  to  Sir  Henrg  Goodgere^ 
The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  granted  them  divers  liberties ; 
as,  to  lay  up  their  com  in  inns,  and  to  sell  it  in  theiroarwerr. 

Strype,    Memorials,    Edward  Ft  Anno  1551. 

Scarce  could  the  reapers*  arms' the  sheaves  contaioj 
And  the  full  gaimere  swellM  with  golden  grain. 

Harte.     ChriMfi  Parable  of  th9  Sifwer, 

GARNET,  garnet  or  granat  stone,  (Fr.  grenat  i) 
Sp.  granaie;  It.  granata;  Low  Lat.  granatus,  A 
precious  stone,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  colour 
and  form  to  the  grains  or  seeds  of  pomegranate,  (gre* 
futde.)     Menage. 

Deamondes  and  koralle,, 
Perydotes  and  crystal!. 

And  gode  gamettet  bytwene. 
Emare,  1.  156.  in  Hiiton,  Met.  Bom.  vol  ii.  p.  210. 

Without  the  aid  of  yonder  golden  globe 
Lost  were  the  gameft  lufltre,  lost  the  lily. 
The  tulip  and  auricula's  spotted  pride. 

Smart,     The  Goodneu  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

We  shall  soon  find  them ;  and  in  the  mean  time  you  shall  make 
use  of  my  garnet*  till  your  jewels  be  found. 

Goldsmith,    She  Stoop$  to  Conquer^  ad  ill. 

Garnets  are  commonly  divided  into  three  subspecies : 
1.  the  iVb6/e  Garnet^  Almandine^  Oriental^  Syrian^ 
blood-red  with  a  bluish  mixture ;  .  generally  found 
crystallized,  brittle;  in  Calicut,  Gamboge,  Ceylon, 
Pegu,  Norway,  Sweden,  Greenland,  parts  of  Scot- 
laiid«  Siberia,  Saxony,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Tyrol,  France. 

VOL.  ixii. 


2.  Pyrope,  Bohemian  Garnet,  blood-red  inclining  ta  GARNJBT. 
black ;  not  found  crystallized.     In  the  Circle  of  Leut-        — 
meritz  mines  are  regularly  worked  for  this  gem ;  it  is  GARNISH, 
found  also  in  Scotland     S.  Common  Garnet,  Silex  *  ^ 

Granatin,  green  and  brown  of  various  shades,  massive 
or  crystallized;  found  in  Saxony,  Silesia,  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  Tyrol,  Norway,  Sweden,  Siberia,  Iceland, 
Kamtschatka;  in  places  wherein  it  is  abundant  it  is 
used  as  a  flux  for  iron  ore. 


GA'RNISH,  V. 
Ga'rnjsh,  n, 
Ga'rnishino, 
Ga'rnishmemt, 
Ga'rniture. 


Fr.  gamir;  It  guamire;  Sp. 
guamecer.  Menage,  Caseneuve, 
^and  Wachter,  from  the  Low  Lat 
wamire  or  toami^tft,and  this  from 
_  the  Ger.  toaeren  or  wament  to  for- 
tify, to  provide  with  arms,  (of  which  the  A.  S.  toamian, 
gewamian,  gewarian,  to  take  heed,  to  beware,  is  the 
root.)  Skinner,  perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  gearwe,  p(watu$p 
gearwian,  prtBparare.  to  prepare.    As  the 

"Fr.  gamir i  to  provide,  store,  supply,  furnish, 
accommodate ;  fill  with ;  deck,  adorn,  trim,  beautifie» 
set  forth  with.**    Cotgrave. 

Next  in  order  came  z.  €^v\o\s  gamithed  and  wnragfat  with  siluer 
and  gold.  Brende.     Qmntus  Cur  tint,  ho(£  iii.  fol.  24. 

And  therefore  this  aactoai'taiiswere^anii«il«<fwith  these  three  gaye 
wordes  of  estate,  nature,  and  condicion,  is  deuised  but  for  a  shifte* 
Stephen,  Bithop  of  Wmchetter,     Of  TYttninbttantialion,  fol.  130. 

At  whiche  departing  the  king  gaue  to  the  admyral  of  Fraiice  a 
gamitht  of  gilt  yessell,  a  payre  of  couered  basons  gilt. 

HaU.    Henrg  Fill    The  tenth  Tere. 

For  the  omamentes  &  gamithing  of  cereoionies«  in  dede  make 
outwardli  a  shewe  or  semblaiice  of  godlinesse :  but  because  thei  are 
only  certain  vain  countrefaictes  of  thinges,  thei  kepe  not  awai  y* 
assaults  of  wicked  spirites,  but  rather  are  an  occasio  of  a  ferther 
TDgodlioesse.  Udaii,    X^e,  ch.  su. 

And  ye,  brave  loids,  whose  goodly  personage 

And  noble  deeds,  each  other  garmahingf 

Make  you  ensample  to  tlie  present  Age 

Of  th'  old  heroes. 

Spenter.     To  the  Bighi  Hon,  the  Lard  Charlet  Howard. 


The  gorgeous  citty  (gamith'd  like  a  bride) 

Where  Christ  for  spouse  expected  is  to  pa 
With  walles  of  jasper  oompass'd  on  each  side, 

H*fK  aiMtA^a  all  n«>«t««l   ^itV 


Hath  streets  all  pav*d  with  gold  more  bright  than  glasse. 
Stirling.    DoomeB-day,    The  twelfth  Henrt 
Whv,  'tis  an  office  of  discouery,  loue. 
And  X  should  be  obscur'd. 
liOC.  So  you  are  sweet, 

Euen  in  the  lonely  garnish  of  a  boy. 

Shahspeare,    Merchant  of  Venice,  fo\,  170. 
For  what  is  more  ordinary  with  them  [architects')  than  the  taking 
in  flowers  and  fruitage  for  the  garnishing  of  their  work; 

Henrg  More.    Jntidote  against  Atheism,  book  il  eh.  t. 
And  also  considering  the  goodlv  garnishment  of  this  realme  by  the 
great  and  wise  number  of  noble  lordes  and  valiant  knightes,  which 
were  suche,  as  no  Christian  realme  for  the  number  of  them  could  then 
shewe  the  lyke.     Grafton,    Richard  //,     The  twenty-frst  Tere. 

The  hearse  was  garnished  with  great  escutcheons,  bossed  with 
great  crowns ;  and  all  under  feet  with  black,  and  a  great  pall  of 
ctoth  of  gold,  and  coat-armour,  target,  sword,  and  crest. 
Strype,    life  of  Archbishop  Grimlal,  book  i.  ch.  iii.    Anm  1559. 

Before  [they  came  to  the  Pope's  bed-chamber,  they  passed  three 
chambers,  all  naked  and  unhanged,  the  roofs  fallen  down,  and,  as 
was  guessed,  third  persons,  riff-raff,  and  others  standing  in  the 
chambers  for  a  gamithment, 

Strype,    Memorials,    Henry  FJH,  Anno  1527. 
t  confess,  where  real  kindnesses  are  done,  these  circumstantial  gar* 
nitures  of  love  (as  I  may  so  call  them)  may  be  dispensed  with ;  and 
tt  is  better  to  have  a  rough  friend  than  a  fawning  enemy. 

South,    Sermon,  vol.  lit.  p.  106, 
T!\\9  table  yrsia  garnished  round  with  hot  bread-fruit,  and  plantains, 
and  a  quantity  of  coooa-nuts  brought  for  drink. 

Cooh.    Second  Foyage^  book  i.  ch.  zlii^ 
3q 
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GAItNISH.  Courted  lyy  til,  liylBW  the  fur  is  won, 

..  Thoie  k»e  who  seek  her,  eed  thoie  gain  who  shun ; 

0A«  Naked  she  flies  to  merit  in  distress, 

RONNS.  And  leaves  to  Courts  the  gwmitk  of  her  dress. 
^^^     _^^  P.  H%»iekead.    Honour,  A  Satire, 

Whe*e  then  lies  the  difference  between  the  food  of  the  nobleman 
md  the  porter,  if  both  are  at  dhiner  on  the  same  ox  or  calf,  but  in 
the  •eaaooia;,  the  dressing,  the  gaitm$kmg^  and  the  setting  forth. 
Fkldm§*    Uiiory  o^  m  RmndHng,  book  i.  ch.  i. 
O,  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store, 

Of  charms  that  Nature  to  her  rotary  yields  I 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 
Ttie  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields. 

Beaitie.     The  Mhnttrei,  book  i. 

Garnishment,  in  Loto,  is  a  wtrning  given  to  any 
party  for  his  appearance  to  give  information  to  the  Court. 

There  is  a  cant  use  of  the  word  Garnish  for  Gaol 
fees,  illustrated  by  a  well-known  scene  in  Gay's  non- 
descript Beggar's  Opera,  When  Macheath  is  brought  to 
Newgate  he  is  addressed  by  Lockit,  "  You  know  the 
custom,  sir.  Garnish — Captain — Garnish;"  and  he  is 
bullied  into  payment  by  the  production  of  a  heavy  pair 
of  fetters.  A  similar  use  of  the  word  occurs  long  before, 
in  Ben  Jonson's  The  Devil  U  an  Am$^  ▼.  4.  When  Pug 
is  lodged  in  Gaol,  Shackles  tells  him,  "  You  must  send 
your  Garnish  if  you'll  be  private."  In  1752,  the  Sherifis 
issued  an  order  that  no  Debtor  on  going  into  any  of  the 
Gaols  of  London  and  Middlesex,  shall  for  the  future  pay 
any  Garnish ;  it  having  been  found,  for  many  years,  a 
great  oppression.     GenUemarCs  Magazine^  xxii.  239. 

GARONNE,  HavU,  a  Department  of  the  South  of 
France,  comprehending  a  part  of  the  Payn  des  Basques^ 
together  with  the  Dioceses  of  Toulouse  and  Rieux, 
which  formed  part  of  I/anguedoc  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  370,000,  in  a  territorial  extent  of  2840  square 
miles,  and  is  divided  into  the  ibur  Arrondiisements  of 
Toulouse,  (the  Capital,)  St.  Gaudens,  Muret,  and  Ville- 
franche ;  the  Southern  part  of  it  lying  in  the  Pyrenees 
is  a  motintainotiB  country,  affording,  however,  pastu- 
rage as  well  as  wood.  The  low  country  is  abundantly 
fertile,  producing  figs,  almonds,  silk,  and  excellent  wine. 
The  cultivation  of  tobacco  has  also  been  attended  with 
some  success,  and  a  considerable  commerce  in  this 
article  is  carried  on  at  the  little  town  of  St.  Porquier. 
In  the  mountain  valleys  towards  the  South  are  some 
quarries  of  beautiful  marble ;  but  the  principal  source 
of  wealth  to  this  Department  is  the  tiade  in  caUle,  of 
which  large  quantities  are  exported ;  the  mules  also, 
bred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Beat,  are  much  esteem- 
ed, and  a  great  number  of  them  are  annually  sent  into 
Spain.  The  prindpal  rivers  arc  the  Garonne  and  Tarn, 
but  there  are  a  great  many  other  streams  which  run  into 
these  two  firom  the  Pyrenees. 
Toulouse.  Toulouse^  the  Capital  of  this  Department,  was  for- 
merly the  Capital  of  Languedoc,  and  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  France ;  it  is  built  on 
the  lefl  bank  of  the  Garonne,  and  possesses,  from  its 
vicinity  to  this  river,  as  well  as  from  the  great  Canal  du 
Jftdi,  which  passes  near  it,  a  favourable  situation  for 
commerce ;  but  this  part  of  France  is  very  backwaid 
and  inferior  in  industry,  as  well  as  enlightenment,  to  the 
Northern  Departments.  The  buildings  are  almost  all 
of  brick ;  the  principal  public  edifices  are,  the  Hotel  de 
ViUe^  consicfered  the  finest  building  of  its  kind  in 
France ;  the  Cathedral,  large  and  irregular ;  the  Church 
of  the.  Dominicans,  the  interior  of  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  lavish  decorations ;  and  the  Church  of  the  Cor- 
deliers. The  Archbishop*8  Palace,  the  Exchange,  Mint, 
Hospital,  and  Theatre  are  also  worth   notice.     The 


chief  embellishments  of  tiie  place,  however,  ai«  the 
public  promenades,  the  rivers,  quays,  and  a  bridge 
over  the  Garonne,  a  fine  stnictare  810  &et  in  length 
and  72  in  breadth.  Toulouse  also  presents  some 
antiquities  which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  Visi- 
goths, these  are  the  remains  of  an  Amphitheatre  and 
some  traces  of  an  Aqueduct.  It  has  a  University  and 
Gymnasium,  several  Scientific  institutions,  and  an  Aca 
demy  of  Literature ;  to  these  are  attached  a  Museum, 
a  public  Library,  a  Botanical  Garden,  and  an  Observa- 
tory. The  population  of  this  City  is  about  80,000 ;  it 
is  the  See  of  an  Archbishop  and  the  resideooe  of  a 
great  number  of  Nobleme,  or  Provincial  gentry,  as  well 
as  the  seat  of  the  Prefectore,  and  of  all  the  farandies 
of  the  Departmental  administration.  In  Histoiy,  Ton- 
louse  has  acquired  an  unfortunate  celebrity,  firom  the 
obstinate  battle  fought  near  it  on  the  10th  April,  1814, 
by  the  British  under  Lord  Wellington  and  the  French 
under  Soult ;  neither  Commander  having  been  apprixed 
of  theabdication  of  Buonaparte.  Toulouse  is  situated 
150  miles  South-East  of  Bordeaux  and  420  South  by 
West  of  Paris.  Longitude  l'^  2&  S^'  East  and  latitade 
43°  sy  46"  North. 

GA'RRET,   "^     Probably  of  the  same  origin  as 

CrARRETE'Eas,  vCrarruon,  q.v.    Fr.  gariie^  which, 

Ga'rretted.  j  among  other  usages  (see  Cotgrave,) 
is  applied  ''  To  a  little  lodge  for  a  sentinel,  built  on 
high.  G.  Douglas  renders  the  alia  speadat  upon 
which  Misenus,  and  the  moles  upon  which  Caicus  stood, 
'Vthe  hie  garrit,  the  hie  garroL  In  common  English 
it  is  now  applied  to  what  Skinner  calls,  SupremadSm^ 
coniignaiio,  i.  e. 

The  highest  story  of  the  house. 

Then  he  began  to  call  and  to  knocke,  bnt  noo  man  walde  anwcre 
hym,  yet  he  sawe  men  go  vp  and  downe  on  th^gtarreitea  of  thegateand 
walles.  Lord  Btmert,    Froiuart.     Ci^yclr,  toI.  li.  ch.  IL 

Tliey  of  the  towne  on  the  wtUes  and  5r«rftf<a»  gtodestylland  beheUe 
them.  M    A.  toL  L  ch.  278. 

All  the  galleiyea  and  chambera  were  full  of  lordi,  knTghtet  and 
gentlemen,  &  the  garraHei  aboue  full  of  Pienche  lackaya  &  varieties 
which  wer  plcteously  serued. 

HaU.    HenrjfFIIL    TU  nmeiemik  Tart, 
Now  man  that  trusts,  with  weary  thighs. 
Seeks  garret  where  small  poet  lies : 
He  cooies  to  Lane,  -^nd*  garret  ahut; 
^en,  not  with  knuckle,  but  with  foot 
He  nidely  thrusts. 

Davenani,     The  Long  Vacation  in  England, 

Mount  Edgcombe  was  the  scene  of  this  hospitality ;  a  house  new 
built,  and  named  by  the  aforesaid  knight,  [Sir  Richard  Bdgecumbe] 
a  square  stnictare  with  a  round  turret  at  each  end,  gurreUed  on  the 
top.  PUUer,     9For/Ati^  Tol  i.  p.  20S^     CortnoalL 

Then  solitarv  walk,  or  doze  at  home 
In  garret  vile,  and  with  a  warming  puff 
Regale  chill'd  fingers. 

/.  PhiUpt.     Vu  Splendid  ShUSng. 

Whea  they  become  my  grandfather  and  graadiBotbcr,  tbcT  nount 
to  the  two  pair  of  stairs  j  and  then,  unless  diaoatebed  to  the 
mansion-house  in  the  countrey,or  crouded  into  the  nouse-keeper's 
room,  they  perish  among  the  lumber  of  garrctt^  or  flutter  into  lags 
before  a  broker's  shop  at  the  Seven  Dials. 

Walpole,    jinecdotet  of  Painting,  ToL  it.  p.  90. 

Priests  who  panted  for  preferment  preached  despotism  la  their 
pulpits,  and  yarre/err#  who  hungered  after  places  or  pen«aiit,Tadcd 
their  invention  to  propagate  its  spirit  by  their  pamphlets. 

P:  Knox,     The  Spirit  t/  jPeysfcew^  sac  9. 

GA^RRISON,  V.  \    FV.  gamison  ;  lU  guarmgw^i 

GA'aaisON,  n.       j  Sp.  .guarmidan.     See  Gjjuiiaa* 

Written  hy  Chaucer  and  others  as  the  fV«  ^orwos. 

Presidium  ab  appmraiu  belUeo,  sic  dictmm;  a  foititas, 

guard  or  defence  against  the  ptcpaiatioos  of  wer»  «e 
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OAIU 

aisoN. 

OARRU- 

UTY. 


catM.    Skinner.    See  Guniatoiin,  in  Jamiesoiu    It  is 
applied  to 

The  forces  twevided  or  fumished  for  the  defence  of  a 
piaoe  prqiarad  or  lisrtified  afainst  attack. 

And  Tcae  hem  gret  gmiMn,  hem  no  arm  to  do. 

^  Jit  Gbmmiwr,  p.  409. 


Ant  nome  i»y>  hjre  gwt 


!»i  to  brpig  lijm  out  of  tone. 
Id,  p.  413* 


I  oan  not  «cn  how  tbon  miiat  go 
Other waiet to ^Rmotm.  ,,  ,«, 

Chaucer.     Ths  Bomtmi  •/  th9  Bote,  fol.  131. 

And  ^er  that,  we  coneulle  that  in  thin  bona  thou  set  sufBsaot 
MmiaoMt.  so  that  they  moun  as  wel  thy  body  as  thy  hous  defende, 
*^  Jd.    TheTaleof  mUheut,yoL\\.^,J7, 

For  thus  sayth  TuIHus,  that  Ihcr  is  a  maner  yamfson,  that  no  man 
may  vanquish  ne  discomnte,  and  that  ie  a  Lord  to  be  beloved  of  his 
cHuelns,  aad  of  hie  peplo.  M    Jb,  vol.iL  p.  100. 

In  thie  yvre  alao»  at  affemyth  tne  Fririie  Croiracle,  this  myitry  & 
mlmdMSM  thua  raygning  in  Englonde,  the  Urde  Talbot  than  being 
in  Normfldy,  and  in  defendynge  of  y«  kynge's  fforytont,  was  beeet 
with  Ffeoshe  men  at  a  place- named  Castyllyon, 

Ftdtyan,  Anno  1454.     Hemid  VL 

And  I  perswade  me  God  hath  not  permitted 
His  strength  agara  to  grow  up  with  his  hair, 
GttrriMved  round  about  him  hke  a  camp 
Of  fatthfU  aooldiery,  wen  not  hla  purpose 
To  use  him  further  yet  in  some  great  service. 

Milton.     SatoMon  Jgomiitet,  I  1497. 

The  'seventh,  he  nameth  Hippos  or  Hippion,  a  city  so  called  of  a 
colony  of  horsemen,  there  garritoned  hy  Herod,  on  the  east  sid^of 
the  Crainean  we. 

Bukgh.    tfMA>f3ri/lJUFFer/dr,bookii«cb.vii.ita.4* 

Thy  virtuous  thoughts  when  all  the  others  vest, 
Uka  careful  scouts,  pass  up  and  down  thf  breast 
And  still  they  round  about  that  place  do  keep, 
Wliilst  all  the  blessed  garrimm  do  sleep. 
Dtaytw.    EngUmd  Htmicai  Eput/et.    Edward  the  Black  Prince 
to  the  Countest  of  Ss/uAttry. 
Let  them  be  directed  to  Burlington  or  Whitby,  for*Scart)oroogh  is 
lost  J  but  yet  with  seme  caution,  as  to  inquire  before  «hey  put  in,  lest 
by  any  accident  the  enemy  should  have  ^«rrnofwrf  those  places  before 
we  come  thither.  Ludlow.    Memoir i,  vol  lii.  p.  307. 

Then  thus  a  henld--'*  To  the  States  of  Greece 
The  Roman  People,  unconfin*d,  restore 
Their  countries,  cities,  liberties,  and  laws  ; 
Taxes  remit,  and  garriaone  withdraw." 

Tkomtm,  Ziberifff  part  tai. 
Bnt  the  moment  in  which  vrar  begins,  or  rather  the  moment  in 
which  it  appears  likely  to  begin,  the  army  must  be  aogmeoted,  the 
fleet  must  be  fitted  out,  the  garrieoned  towns  must  be  put  into  a 
posture  of  defence ;  that  army,  that  fleet,  those  garrieoned  towns, 
must  be  fumished  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions. 

Sadtk,     Wealth  of  NatUm,  book  v.  ch.  iB. 
A  few  garriwne  at  the  nectai  of  land,  and  a  fleet  to  emmect  them, 
and  to  awe  the  oosst,  must  at  any  time  have  been  snfiiclent  moovir* 
ably  to  subdue  that  part  of  Britam. 

Burke,    Abridgement  of  English  HUtorg,  book  i.  ch.  iv* 

6ARR0N,  Ger.  gurr,  gorr.  efum,  Gorre^  equa; 
eabaUyM;  dk^tur^  says  ¥S\\9XitpUrumq^e  equui  annmuM 
et  itnganu.  Jamieson  calk  it  a  small  horse,  A  gaUo^ 
way. 

And  when  he  comes  forth  he  will  make  their  cowes  and  gmrmn 
to  walks,  if  he  doe  no  other  harme  to  their  persons. 

Spentefi,     View  of  the  State  of  Ireland* 

Letten  that  some  of  the  kerns  in  Ireland  having  get  tonther  in 
arms,  Colonel  Nelson  vrith  a  party  fell  into  their  quarters  by  break  of 
day,  killed  about  900  of  them,  took  900  cattle  and  2  garront, 

WhUelock,    Mmorialif  Anno  1668^ 
Bvery  man  would  be  forced  to  provide  winter  fodder  fior  his  team 
(whereas  common  garrom  shift  upon  grass  the  year  nwnd.) 

Sir  W.  Temple,     On  Advancement  of  Trade  in  Ireland, 

OARRUXITY,!      Fr.  gamUiti ;   It.  gamdiUt; 
GA'aauLoue.       J  Lat,  garruliioii  from  the  Lat, 
garrire^  to  prate. 


A  prating  or  prattlinj^,  babbling,  talkativeness,  loqua-    €iARRir* 
ciousness.  LITY. 

For  if  a  pratling  fellow  chanoe  to  hear  some  short  md  little  tale,  /va^k». 
such  is  the  nature  of  this  disease  called  garrulity,  that  his  hearing  ^'*«**fi»» 
is  bat  a  kind  of  takiag  his  winde  new,  to  babble  it  forth  again  im<-. 
mediately,  much  more  than  it  was,  or  like  a  whirlpool  which  what* 
soever  it  taketh  once,  the  same  it  sendplh  it  up  again  very  often  with 
the  vantage.  H9llemd,    Plutarch,  foL  168. 

■  Let  me  hero. 

As  I  deserve,  pay  on  my  punishment ; 
And  expiato,  if  possible,  my  crime, 
Shamefull  gamdOg* 

MUtom.    Sami(mAgomti9»,l  491. 
But  where  they  were  grave  and  wise  connieUers,  to  make  them 
giarruiouoj  as  grasshoppers  are  stridulous ;  that  application  holdeth 
not  in  these  old  men,  though  some  old  men  are  so. 

Chapman.     Homer,     Iliadj  book  iii.     Comment, 
Age  tod,  shines  out  j  and,  garrulous,  recounts 
The  feats  of  youth.  7%om9on.    Autumn, 

Exeessive  garrulitg  is  certainly  incompatible  with  solid  thinking, 
and  a  mark  of  that  volatile  and  superficial  turn,  which,  dwelling  upon 
the  surfaces  of  things  never  penetratei  deeply  enoogh  to  make  nny 
vaUwble  discoveries. 

F,  Knox.    Winter  Evenings,  even  .11.  vol.  iL 
Pardon,  mv  lord,  the  feeble  garrulity  of  age,  which  loves  to 
diffuse  itself  m  discourse  of  the  departed  great. 

Burke,    Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord, 
Arachnc  shrunk  beneath  Tritonia's  rage ; 
Tithonus  chang'd  and  ^arrM/out  with  age. 

Brookes,     Universal  Beauty,  book  v. 

GA'RTER,©.^      Ft.  jartier;  It  giartiera;   Sp. 

Ga'rter,  n.       fjarretera,     A  garter  (says  Tooke) 

Oa'atbrino.  J  is  a  girder ;  from  the  A.  S.  gyrd- 
on,  to  gird,  to  surround,  to  enclose.     To  gorier^ 

To  put  on,  bind  on,  a  garter;  and  thus,  gartered  is, 
consequently,  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Garter* 

In  the  ende  thereof  [the  xix.  yere]  he  there  denyaed  the  order  of 
tha  tfoner,  and  after  atabhrshid  it  as  at  this  daye  u  cootynued. 

FaAyan,  ^<i«ito  1344.     Edward  IIJ. 

Where  to  shouU  1  disoloee 
The  gartering  of  her  hose. 

Skelton,     The  Boke  of  Philip  Sparow, 
Hee  being  in  loue,  could  not  see  to  garter  his  hose ;  and  yov^ 
beeing  in  loue  cannot  see  to  put  on  your  hose. 

Shakspeare.    Two  Gentleman  of  Ferana,  foL  23. 

With  a  linnen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the 
other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blew  Ihtt. 

Id,    TheTammgof  tkeSknw,i6L2\9, 

■  What  booU  it  thee 

To  shew  the  rastvl  bnoklethat  did  tie 
The  garter  of  thy  greatest  grandsire's  knee  p 

Donne,    Satire  3.  book  ir. 

What  boon  can  faithful  merit  share, 

Where  interest  reigns,  or  pride,  or  show  ? 
*T1s  the  rich  banker,  wins  the  fair. 

The  gartered  knikit,  or  fetllMi^d  beau. 

Bomtrmle.    Ifa  PhgUia, 

Troops  of  rigfat-hooonreUe  peitem  come, 
AvAgarter'd  snnU-cotl  maschwt*  crowd  the  room. 

f^iit.     On  the  ^ofquer^deo. 

He  now  and  then  presents  a  pair  oi garters  of  hi?  own  knitting  to 
their  mothers  or  sisters,  and  raises  a  great  deal  of  mirth  smong  them« 
by  enquiring  as  often  as  he  meet*  them  how  th^  wear. 

SpeettttW'f  rvot  Ivo* 

When  Combe  her  gartef'd  knights  beheld 

On  barbed  steeds  sdvsnce. 
Where  ladies  crown'd  the  tontfd  field,     . 
And  love  inspired  the  lance.  . 

Lovibond.     On  Rebuilding  Comhe-Netnlle, 
The  very  man  who  in  his  bed  would  have  trembled  at' the  aspect  of 
a  doctor,  shall  go  with  intrepidity  to  sttack  a  bfwtion,  or  deliberately 
neese  himself  in  his  5«f<«ft.  * 

MdmUh.    Citi»enoftkoHMd,Ut,\2, 

A  vulgar  story  prevails,  but  b  not  supported  by  any  ancient 
aothority,  that  at  a  Courtrbali,  Edward's  mi»treii»  cosiiaooly  suppoeea 
3q2 
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GARTER,  to  be  tha  Coonless  of  SalUbuiy,  dropped  her  gorier  j  and  the  King 

. taking  it  op,  observed  some  of  the  courtiers  to  imile,  as  if  tbey 

GARUM.  thought  that  he  had  not  obtained  this  favour  merely  by  accident ; 

upon  which  he  called  out,  Horn  mi  qm  mat  y  penae,  Evil  to  him  that 

evil  thinks. 

ffMme,    Hittoty  of  England,  ch.  xvl    Edward  III,  Jniw  1349. 

GARTHf  i.  «•  Girdeth^  commonly  used  in  the  North 
of  England  ror  a  small  enclosure,  generally  adjoining 
the  house.  The  Church-yard  (Mr.  Brockett  says)  is 
called  the  Kirk-garth. 

QARUGA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  glass  Decan- 
dria^  order  Monogynioj  natural  order  Terebinthacea. 
Generic  character :  calyx  belUshaped,  five-toothed ; 
corolla,  petals  five«  inserted  into  the  calyx ;  a  gland 
between  each  pair  of  stamens ;  capsule  ovate ;  style 
filiform ;  stigma  five-lobed  ;  drupe  round,  fleshy ;  nuts 
five,  irregularly  one-celled,  one-seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Coromandel  and  Madagas- 
car.    Decandolie. 

GA'RUM,!      See  the  Example  from  Pliny.    Len- 

Ga^rous.  j  nep  says,  That  the  reason  of  the  name 
is  not  very  clear. 

And  yet  is  there  one  kind  more  of  an  ezquiut  and  datntie  liquor 
in  manner  of  a  dripping,  called  garum,  proceeding  from  the  garbage 
o(  fishes,  and  such  other  ofiall  as  commonly  the  cooke  useth  to  cast 
away,  as  it  lieth  soaking  in  salt:  so  as  if  a  man  would  speake 
properly,  it  is  no  other  but  the  humour  that  commeth  from  them  u 
they  doe  lie  and  putrifie.  In  old  times  this  sauce  was  made  of  that 
fish  which  the  Greeks  called  garom, 

Holland,    Piime,  rol  il  foL  417. 

Offensive  odour,  proceeding  partly  from  its  [the  beaver]  food, 
that  being  especially  fish ;  whereof  this  humour  may  be  a  garam 
excretion  and  olidous  separation. 

Sir  Thomat  Brown,     Fulgar  Error  if  book  iii.  ch.  iv. 

Respecting  the  much  disputed  Garum  of  the  Ancients 
we  shall  not  venture  an  opinion :  we  will  rather  content 
ourselves  by  transcribing  what  they  themselves  have 
stated.     Pliny  (in  the  words  of  Holland)  continues  as 
follows  the  passage  which  we  have  cited  above :  "  Now- 
adaies,  the  most  daintie  and  exquisit  Garum^  is  made 
of  the  fish  called  Scomber;  and  that  in  New  Carthage, 
where  there  groweth  such  store  of  Spart,  or  Spanish 
Broome  ;  and  namely,  in  the  stewes  and  ponds  by  the 
sea  side,  where  fishes  are  kept  salted.     In  times  past, 
and  yet,  it  beareth  the  name  of  The  Allies  Sauce^  {Go- 
rum  Sociorum)  or  their  Garum:   so  costly,  and  so 
much  in  request,  that  every  two  gallons  thereof  might 
not  be  bought  much  under  the  price  of  1000  sesterces. 
Certes,  setting  aside  sweet  perfumes  and  odoriferous 
ointments,  there  was  not  a  liquor  almost  in  the  world 
that  began  to  grow  unto  a  higher  rate  and  reckoning ; 
insomuch  as  some  places  and  people  carried  the  name 
thereof,  and  were  ennobled  thereby.    And  verely  in  all 
Mauritania,  Granada  in  Spaine,  and  Carteia,  the  in- 
habitants lie  in  wait  to  fish  for  these  Scombri^  and  to 
take  tliem  as  they  enter  out  of  the  Ocean  into  the 
Streights  of  Gilbretar,  and  all  for  this  Garum^  being 
indeed  good  for  nothing  else.    The  citie  Clazomense  in 
Asia,  the  townes  Pompeii  and  Leptis^  are  much  re- 
nowned for  this  sauce ;  like  as  Antipolis,  Thurii;  and, 
of  late  dales,  Dalmatia,  for  their  pickle.    The  grosse 
grounds  or  dregs  of  this  sauce,  before  it  be  strained, 
purified,  and  fully  finished,  is  called  Alex^  even  the 
very  defect  and  imperfection  thereof.     Howbeit  of  late 
times  m^en  have  gone  in  hand  to  make  the  said  Alex  or 
Garum  of  one  kind  of  fishes  apart  by   themselves, 
which  otherwise  are  good  for  little  or  nothing,  and  of 
all  others  the  smallest.     This  fish  we  in  Latin  call 
ApuOt  the  Greekes  Aphye^  for  that  it  is  engendered  of 


raine  and  showers.  In  the  territory  of  Foro-Jaliimi,  GARUX. 
the  fish  whereof  they  make  this  sauce,  they  call  lAtput,  VMy^/ 
But  in  processe  of  time  Garum  arose  to  eicesse,  both 
in  price  and  varietie  of  use;  insomuch  as  there  grew 
an  infinit  number  of  diverse  kinds.  For  one  sort  Uiere 
was  of  Garum  that  in  colour  resembled  old  honied 
wine,  and  became  so  cleare  and  sweet  withall,  thai  it 
might  well  ynough  have  ben  drunk  for  wine :  another 
kind  there  was  which  oar  superstitious  votaries  use  ibr 
to  keepe  themselves  chast  and  continent;  and  the 
JeWes  also,  in  their  holy  sacrifices,  employed  the  same, 
especially  that  which  is  made  of  skalie  fishes.  In  like 
manner  the  other  sauce,  Alex,  is  come  to  be  made  of 
oysters,  sea  urchins,  sea  nettles,  crab-fishes»  lobstan, 
and  the  livers  of  sea  barbels.  In  summe,  thus  we 
have  devised  a  thousand  waies  to  dissolve  salt  with 
the  consumption  of  the  substance  of  the  fish,  and 
all  to  procure  appetite  to  meat,  and  to  content  the 
bellie. 

'*  Thus  much  I  thought  good  to  note  cursorily,  as 
touching  those  sauces  which  are  so  greatly  longed  after 
in  tlie  world ;  and  the  rather  for  that  in  some  sort  they 
serve  in  the  practice  of  physick ;  for  the  grosse  liquor 
or  sauce  Alex  healeth  the  scab  in  sheepe,  if  the  skin  be 
scarified  or  skiced,  and  the  same,  Alex,  poured  there- 
upon. Also  it  is  sing^ar  against  the  biting  of  a  mad 
dog,  or  the  pricke  of  the  sea  dragon.  The  same  likewise 
serveth  to  soake  linnen  wreaths  to  bee  laid  in  wounds: 
or  tents  made  of  lint  to  bee  put  into  sores*  As  for 
Garum  it  healeth  any  fiesh  burne,  if  a  man  drop  it 
upon  the  place,  without  naming  it,  or  saying  that  it  is 
Garum :  good  it  is  besides  for  the  biting  of  mad  dogs ; 
but  especially  for  the  crocodile's  tooth,  as  also  for  ulcers, 
which  be  either  corrosive  or  filthie.  Of  wonderfiil 
operation  and  effect  besides  for  the  sores  of  the  mouth 
and  eares,  as  also  for  their  paines.''     (xxxi.  8.) 

Horace  (ii.  Serm.  viii.  46,)  has  added  his  authority  to 
the  Scomber,  (piscis  Iberua)  as  the  parent  of  Gonrni, 
and  Strabo  speaks  of  an  island  by  Carthage,  which 
derived  its  name  therefrom ;  7  -rS  BpaxyJuf  v^cm  ijfjiy 
Tp09  Kapxf^ova,  ^v  koXovci  '^KOfifipaplav^  arb  rw¥ 
okiffKOfUvwp  "SKOfiPpuy,  cf  wv  TO  Sipisov  ffccvajVroi 
Vapov,  (iii.)  Scomber  is  interpreted  by  Hardonin  a 
mackarel.  On  the  employment  of  Garum  by  the  Jews, 
the  Commentators  have  not  thrown  any  light.  The 
reading  Judteis  is,  indeed,  rejected  by  Hardouin,  who 
substitutes  Idteix.  The  Sociorum  Garum,  so  called, 
either  because  it  was  exported  to  Rome  by  the  Span- 
iards, who  were  Socii  P.  R„  or  a  Sodetaie  Puhlieano^ 
rum,  who  took  custom  upon  it,  was  the  most  esteemed; 
it  was  called  liquamen  optimum,  irpwrttoy,  nigrum. 

On  a  point  of  so  much  importance  we  dare  not  venture 
to  translate  a  Greek  receipt  which  has  been  preserved  ta 
posterity.  A  stumble  in  a  single  word  might  be  fotal  ta 
the  whole  preparation ;  and  equivalents  in  cooking  are 
not  always  to  be  found  in  difierent  languages.  Tap^w 
woiti<rtt,  Ta  i'^Kora  t*2v  ix^t'o^f'  /SciXXerac  c/v  ffccvof,  <a2 
aXc^cTai  .  .  .  Kal  kv  tyXiy  taptxevvrat.  xvmnSt  £ovit 
fteva'  orap  5e  rapixf^vOwai^  Ttj  Ocpia  cf  Avrwv  Tapa9  Jrwt 
atpetau  Ko0«vov  fuucpot  irvKP09  etrriOerai  ets  top  fuarif 
of^t^eiov  Twp  vpoeipfjpevwv  c^apiwu,  Kat  €iirp€i  to  Vapat 
civ  Toi'  Ko^ivop,  ical,  ovrw9  iia  lov  tc9ff>ivav  2ii/(?9i^, 
avatp^pTiu  TO  Ka\tlfi€vop  Xttctiafiep,  ro  Be  Xonrap  war^pa 
r^iverat  Ski(,     Auct,  Geop,  XX.  C.  uU, 

Lister,  in  his  Edition  of  Apicius,  has  given  one 
other  receipt  from  an  old  MS.,  incerti  Authoris,  cited  in 
a  note  of  Humelburgius,  on  vii.  13.     Confectio  Gari. 
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gaWM.  Stme  piaeet  minofes  m&o«,  uut,  ii  Mn  ncn  fiiennU 
MoHantur  pauco  HtU^  d  mitte  ex  illis  Sexiarivm  unum^ 
et  de  b<mo  vino  8extario$  ires,  et  coque  in  mreo  vase, 
^  usque  dum  dun  yarUs  ooiwmnan^ttr  et  iertia  remaneai  : 
turn  cola  per  saccumt  usque  ad  daritaiem,  et  refrigera" 
turn  mitte  in  vitream  ampuUamy  et  utere. 

GAS,  a  general  name  applied  originallr,  ly  Van 
Helmonty  to  elastic  fluids. 

That  also  nich  subterrmneal  steuns  will  etsity.  mingle  with  HquoiSy 
and  imbue  them  with  their  own  qualiUes,  may  he  ioferred  from  the 
experhnent  of  maiog  the  yat,  [at  the  Hehnontiana  call  it]  w  the 
•earce  coagnlable  fomea  of  kiodlMl  and  cxtiaguished  biiaaatoiNi,  irith 
wine,  which  ia  thereby  long  preserved.  , 

Bo^,    Sttay  M  ike  FtriueM  md  Origm  of  Oems. 

The  chymUt  ia  iotercated  in  the  atad;r  of  chymistiy ;  in  the  variona 
experiments  be  is  making,  he  waits  with  a  pleasing  eagerness  for  the 
Msult,  and  triumphs  in  his  success,  without  having  an  individual 
sittaohment  to  acids,  alkalis,  metala,  eartha,  and  ^osMt. 

Cogmt.    Om  fke  I^Mtiomt,  vol  U.  disq.  3.  ch.  iH.  aec.  1. 

The  subeuoee  employed,  [in  the  piineipal  of  moaciiiar  motion] 
whether  it  be  fluid,  yaaesMt,  elMtic,  eledricalji  or  none  of  ibcae,  or 
nothing  reaembling  these,  ia  unknown  to  us. 

Paley.    Naharat  Thiologf^  ch.  vd« 

GASCON,  a  native  of  Gascony;  to  whom  the  vice 
of  idle  boasting  was  attributed;  whence  Gasconade* 

If  1  should  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  a  hackney-coachman,  when  he 
has  come  to  set  down  his  fare,  which  baa  consisted  of  two  or  three 
very  fine  ladies,  hand  them  out,  and  salute  every  one  of  them  with 
nn  air  of  familiarity,  without  giving  the  leaat  ol^ce,  you  would 
pethapa  think  me  guilty  of  a  gmeoimde. 

^  e     /        *  ;Siiec/«for,No,4fi8. 

The  ffotcoms  and  the  female  three 
Convers'd  m  idioms  which  belong 
To  Venue's  great  mystery. 

Cooper.    Ver-Vertf  eao.  3. 

I  tell  YOU,  without  any  gatconade,  that  I  had  rather  be  banished 
for  my  whole  life,  because  I  have  helped  to  make  the  peace,  than  be 
raiaea  to  the  highest  honour  for  having  contrtbnted  to  obstnict  it. 
Bo/ing6roke.    LeUer  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough. 

GASCONY,  or  Yasconia,  one  of  the  Provinces  into 
which  France  was  divided  anterior  to  the  Revolution ; 
it  made  part  of  the  Government  of  Guienne,  and  to 
this  circumstance  of  its  political  subordination  we  must, 
perhaps,  ascribe  the  vagueness  and  inaccuracy  with 
which  the  name  is  applied,  the  extent  of  Gascony 
varying  with  diflerent  authors.  Some  divide  it  into 
High  and  Low,  into  Gascony  properly  and  improperly 
so  called.  In  its  most  general  acceptation  it  comprised 
all  the  country  between  the  Garonne,  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  Ocean,— Hsoinciding  very  nearly  with  the  ancient 
Aquitania,  as  described  by  Julius  Caesar ;  in  this  sense 
it  includes  the  Landes,  Pays  des  Basques,  Chalosse, 
Bigorre,  Comminges,  Conserans,  and  Armagnac ;  no* 
thing  is  wanting  to  fill  up  the  ancient  Aquiiania  but 
the  Bordelais,  which  belongs  to  Guienne,  and  the  Go- 
vernments of  B6ame  and  Navarre,  which  were  sepa- 
rated from  Gascony  by  particular  Princes.  Gascony 
is  sometimes  used  in  a  less  extensive  sense,  as  in- 
cluding only  the  estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Gascony, 
which  remained  to  them  ailer  a  succession  of  dismem- 
bennents ;  it  is  thus  reduced  to  the  Pays  des  Landes, 
Chalosse,  and  the  Duchy  of  Albret ;  the  first  extent, 
however,  is  more  conformable  to  the  general  use  of  the 
name,  as  well  as  to  the  limits  of  the  territory  which 
formerly  bore  the  name  of  Novem-populania.  The 
name  of  Gascon  is  frequently  but  improperly  given  to 
all-ivho  inhabit  South  of  the  Loire,  on  account  of  their 
accent ;  the  sounds  of  b  and  v  are  confounded  here  aa 
well  as  in  Spdq,  which  gave  rise  to  that  witticism  of 
Soalig^r.  Ffligef  populi  quibus  bikrc  ^t  vivere. 


■  Gregory  of  Tours  is  the  first  author  in  whom  we 
find  any  mention  of  Gascony  under  that  name ;  it  was 
so  called  from  the  Gascones  or  Vascones,  a  Tribe  who 
descended  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  established  them- 
selves here  at  the  end  of  the  Vllth  century ;  the  town 
of  Bascons,  in  the  Diocese  of  Aire,  stiH  preserves  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Country.  The  Gascons  for  some 
tiitoe  maintained  a  precarious  independence,  but  under 
the  immediate  successors  of  Charlemagne,  their  Country 
formed  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Aquitaine,  the  Capital  of 
which  was  at  Toulouse. 

Gascony,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  had  an  extent 
of  about  30  leagues  In  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth ; 
and  was  divid^  into  nine  districts  ;  its  Capital  Town 
was  Auch.  This  Country  is  for  the  most  part  consider- 
ably elevated  above  the  great  valley  of  Tarbes,  and 
the  plain  of  the  Garonne,  which  circumscribes  it  fiY>m 
Morijean  to  Aiguillon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baise ;  this 
ridi  plain  describes  a  semicircle,  embracing  Gascony 
on  the  North  and  East.  The  physical  conformation  of 
the  Province  is  such,  that  the  rivers  which  water  it 
run  in  general  firom  South  to  North ;  there  are  eight 
principal  rivers,  which  run  from  the  Pyrenees,  diverg- 
ing towards  the  Garonne ;  the  hills,  which  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Pyrenees,  but  seem  wholly  com- 
posed of  deposits,  follow  the  same  course ;  these  hills 
have  a  considerable  breadth,  and  are  fiat  on  their 
summits ;  they  gradually  sink  towards  the  North,  and 
iiave  between  them  fertile  valleys  or  channels  subse- 
quently formed  by  the  mountain  torrents.  All  the 
rivers  of  this  country  are  dry  during  eight  months  of 
the  year,  and  even  in  winter,  when  it  ceases  raining ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  become  impetuous  torrents 
in  the  rainy  seasons  of  Autumn  and  Spring;  the  inun- 
dations are  then  very  formidable,  particularly  in  Spring,. 
when  they  cover  the  fields  with  sand,  and  destroy  the 
hopes  of  Uie  ensuing  harvest ;  as  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
too,  are  raised  by  continual  deposits  to  a  considerable 
height  above  the  surrounding  plains,  the  water  retuma 
with  difiiculty  to  its  channel ;  thus  numerous  stagnant 
lakes  are  formed,  which  spoil  the  herbage,  and  continue 
to  taint  the  air  until  they  are  evaporated.  The  heats  in 
Gascony  are  intense,  and  begin  early;  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  the  thermometer  at  24°  of  Reaumur  in 
April  and  May,  and  at  28®  or  even  30®  in  Summer. 
These  heats  are  rendered  still  more  incommodious  by 
the  peifect  calm  which  reigns  at  the  same  time,  or  else 
by  a  South- West  wind  charged  with  humidity.  The 
Gascons  are  a  high-spirited  and  vivacious  race;  their 
habit  of  boastful  exaggeration  has  given  rise  to  the 
expression  Gasconade,  applied  to  idle  vaunting,  which 
has  passed  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe. 
Gascony  is  at  present  divided  into  the  Departments  of 
the  Landes,  the  Gers,  the  Hautes  Pyrenees,  the  Haute 
Garonne,  and  Arriege. 

GASH,  r.  \    Probably  from  the  A.  S.  ge-haccan. 

Gash,  n.  J  contracted  into  gacean,  and  the  cs  soft- 
ened into  ch  or  sh  ;  concidere,  dissecare,  secando  com- 
minuere,  to  cut,  to  cut  in  pieces.     See  to  Hack. 

To  cut ;  to  cut  (subaud,)  deeply,  widely. 

View  U  beholde  yon  roy  handes  &  my  feete,  tbei  hate  manifest 
prietes  of  the  nailles;  toucfae  and  handle  ye  my  side,  it  bath  the 
gatke  of  the  speare.  Udali,    Luke,  ch.  xxiv. 

Upon  hie  hurt  the  looks  so  stedfastly 

That  her  sight  dazzling  makes  the  wound  seem  three  ; 
And  then  she  reprehends  ber  mangling  eye, 
That  makes  more  giuke$  where  no  breach  should  be. 

Skahtpeare,     Fenm  and  Adorns, 


OAS- 
CON\'. 

GASH. 
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OASH«        AaA  «>  wts  <hts  Icin^  liter  hm  dfetdi  Vf  •  bne  loaMier,  ffmhf  ttid 
.^        hvkt  into  the  legge,  whooiDnke  William  vewerded  for  lo  unsoldier* 
0j^p^     like  a  deed,  eaihienBg  him  for  euer  out  of  bis  wagei  and  warres. 
Speed*    Harold,  book  viii.  cb.  vii.  sec.  SO. 
■I  And  from  the  goih 

A  stream  df  nectarous  humoar  issuing  flow'd 
dangtiiu,  soch  as  Celestial  Spmta  mey  bleedi 
Aed  all  his  annoor  staind,  erewblle  so  bright. 

MiHtm.    Porodiir  Zotf,  book  vi.  1.331. 
■  The  danMft  of  Argive  ttraia» 

Who  wept  their  fathers  and  their  husbands  slain, 
Attir*d  as  mourners,  or  a  captive  band, 
In  sad  procession  move  along  the  8tT«EDd| 
All  ffOikt  with  wotwds. 

Lewia,    Tkebaid  of  StatiMt,  book  zii. 

This,  When  returning  from  the  foughten  fiel4^ 
Or  Norie,  or  Iberian,  seom'd  with  scars, 
(Sad  signatures  of  many  a  dreadful  ffoa/t !) 
The  veteran,  carousing,  soon  restores 
Puissance  to  his  arm,  and  etrings  bis  nerves. 

J,  PkUtpM,    (krtaiitL 

982.  Should  he  spit  on  him  through  pride,  the  king  shall  order 
beth  his  lips  to  be  gathed. 

Sir  Wm  JoneM.    The  Orditumees  ^f  Menu,  ch.  vii. 

Ought  ere,  like  madmen,  to  tear  off  the  plasters^  that  the  lenient 
head  of  prudence  had  spread  over  the  wounds  and^ot^s,  which  in 
•our  delirium  of  ambition  we  had  given  to  our  own  body. 

Burke.    Speech  at  Bristol,  previout  to  the  Election,  I7G0. 

GASEJNS,  see  Galligaskins,  ante. 

■  I  am  resoluM  on  two  points. 

Ma.  Tiiat  if  one  breake,  the  other  will  hold :  or,  if  both  breake, 
^four  goikifu  fall.  Shahspeare,     Tmelfth  ffi^t,  fol.  357. 

GASP,  V,  "J      Per  epenthmn  of  the  letter  »,  firpm  the 
Gasp,  n.     >verb  to  gape,  (g.  v.)     Skinner. 
Ga'spino.J     To  open;  to  open  {mbaudJ)  with  a 

struggle  for,  a  convulsive  emission  of,  breath  :  to  pant.; 

to  pant  after,  and  thus,  met.  to  seek  or  desire  eagerly. 

And  thries  eke  she  gan  downe  loute, 
And  in  the  floode  she  weat  her  hearCy 
And  thries  on  the  water  there 
Bh9  gnpeth, 

Gower.     Conf.  Jm,  book  v.  fol,  105. 
For  thee  I  kxigde  to  line,  for  thee  nowe  welcone  deaths 
And  welcome  be  that  happie.pang,  that  stops  my  gasping  breath. 
Gascoigne.     Flowers,     Li  trust  is  Treason. 
Or  beene  thine  eyes  atterop'red  to  the  yeere, 

Quenching  the  gasping  furrowes  thirst  with  ratae? 
Like  Aprill  showie,  so  streames  the  trikliog  teares 
Adowne  thy  ckeeke,  to  quench  thy  thirsty  paiae. 

Spemer.    Shepherd^s  Calendar,    Aprill, 
Those  rugged  names  to  our  like  mouthes  grow  sleek, 
That  would  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp. 

Milton.    Sonnet  11. 


Egelred :  shortly  gaue 

A  quiet  gaspe  or  twaine 

Ana  being  dead,  his  noble  sonne 

Succeeds^  him  in  raigne. 

Warner.    Albion's  England,  book  iv.  ch.  xxii. 
No  snaky  fiends  with  more  remorseless  spight 

Rend  one  another's  breasts,  than  man  doth  man's : 
Wounds,  shrieks  and  gaspings  are  his  proud  delight, 
And  he  by  hellishness  his  prowes  scans. 

BettumoM.    Psgehe,  can.  11.  st.  27. 
Now,  fiir  a  sinner  to  neglect  this,  to  sKght  and  trample  upon  the 
con^^tioos  of  pardooi  what  is  it  else  but  as  if  a  man,  that  lay  gasping 
under  a  mortal  wound,  should  both  throw  away  the  balsam,  and  defy 
the  physician.  South.     Sermons,  vol.  ix.  p.  198. 

Certainly  there  is  no  deceit  more  dangerous, nor  I  fear  more  common 
in  the  world,  than  for  men  to  think  that  God  is  so  easie  to  pardon 
sin,  that  though  they  spend  their  lives  in  satislying  their  Insts;  thejr 
shall  make  amends  for  all  by  a  dying  sorrow  and  a  gasping  re^ 
penUnce.  StUHng/ktL    Sertmm  10.  vol.  i. 

The  Castilian  and  his  wife  had  the  comfort  to  be  under  the  same 
master;  who  seeing  how  dearly  they  loved  one  another,  and  gasped 
after  their  liberty,  demanded  a  most  exorbitant  price  for  their  ransom. 

Spectator,  No.  198. 


Let  all  be  hvsH'd,  each  softest  notian  1 , 

Be  eveiy  load  tumultuous  thought  at  peace, 

And  every  ruder  gasp  of  breath 

Be  calm,  as  in  the  arms  of  death. 

Cengreve.    On  Mint.  A,  ihmif  i 
Hail,  sacred  names  I^Oh  guard  lhelKufle%  (m^. 
Save  your  Iov*d  mistmss  from  a  rufiaB's  rage; 
rSee  how  she  gasps  and  struggles  hard  for  life, 
Her  wounds  all  bleeding  from  the  butcheHs  knife. 

Uoyd,    Epistle  to  C,  Chsarchill, 

CikS%  1      AUo    written    Ghad.      Skinner 

Gabt,  thniks  that  gaaUy  Is  g.  d.  gkoUiy  or 

Ga^stfui,  ghottiOte.    Aghtut  or  ngad  may  be 

-  Ga'sxfulltc.    S  the  past  participle  abated.     (6cc 
Ga'stlikb,  the  Quotation  from  Shakspeare  in  v. 

Ga'stliness,  Agast)  Agazed  may  mean,  made 
Ga^stnbss.  J  to  gaze;  a  verb  built  on  the  verb 
to  gaze.  Gmted,  t.  e.  made  agluM  ;  which  is  again  a 
verb  buiH  on  the  paptici)>le  aghast.  "Gagteted  may  be 
aappoaed  an  ignorantly  coined  or  fiuUastiQal  cant  woid, 
or  corruptly  used  for  gaeted.  See  Tooke ;  (i.  460.) 
who  considers  that  it  .may  be  an  objection  to  this  deri* 
vation,  that  the  word  agoH  always  denotes. a  consider- 
able degree  of  terror;  which  to  gaze  does  not;  ibrire 
may  gaze  with  delight,  with  wonder  or  admiration ;  be, 
therefore,  inclines  to  the  Goth,  agids,  territus,  the  put 
participle  otagyan^  Hmere;  which  txgidi  might  become 
ngidst  or  (»gM^  agi^f  agast     See  Ajoabt. 

To  make  aghast;  to  terrify,  -to  firighten*  Ooitfidi 
frightful.  GaUly  ;  like  one  agazed,  terrified ;  hideous 
with  affright. 

A  tirant  that  was  king  of  Cici)e,  that  had  assaid  the  peril  of  his 
esftta^  ehewed  by  similitude  the  dredes  of  realmes  by  gofinem  of  a 
eword|  that  hong  ouer  the  heed  of  his  familiar. 

Chaucer.    The  third  Booh  of  Boecsm,  fbl.  2S3. 


GAST. 


And  he  [Phebns}  the  same  tfarowa 


Witb^«it«/»e  vojree,  that  all  it  herde, 
The  Bomaines  in  this  wise  answerde. 

Gower.    Conf.  Am,  book  vU.  fbl.  170. 

Then  this  beheste  to  me 
0  Joue  betake^  that  I  may  be 

deupyde  of  all  those  gooddea 
That  brews  such  baneful!  broyles^  orbfiogs 

of  feare  suohe  gaStfull  fluddes. 

Drant.    Horane.    Satin  l.p.  136. 

A  wottlfe  by  hap  etpide 

this  sielie  lamb  in  place. 
And  thought  hit  6ttest  for  his  pray: 

not  gastty  was  his  face. 
Turbervile,     Upon  the  death  of  Sliaaheih  A^*mdk, 

Bat  when  he  saw  roy  best  alerumM  spirits 
Bold  in  the  quarrel's  right,  rouz'd  to  th*  < 
Or  whether  gasted  by  the  aoyse  I  roadei 
Full  sodaioly  he  fled. 

Shahspeare,     Lear,  fol.  Ml. 

These  men  vppon  their  submission  were  so  piaedaway  for  want  of 
foode,  and  so  ghasted  with  feare  within  seueu  or  eight  weekei,  by 
reason  they  were  so  roundly  followed  without  any  lutnrtme  of  iss^ 
that  they  looked  rather  like  to  ghosts  than  men. 

Stow.     Queen  Blixah^h.    jimnolWS^ 

Either  the  sight  of  the  lady  has  gaster*dhim,  or  else  he's  drank. 
Beamnomt  and  Fletcher.    Wttatsemiral  mapoMB,  act  ii  ec;  i. 

■■"   -  Here  wiH  I  dwell  apart 

In  gast^ill  gmva  thereferSi  till  my  last  sleep 

000  close  my  eyes. 

Speneer.    Shepherd's  Calendar*    Antgud. 

1  tell  no  lie,  sO  ^otl/y  grew  my  Daase, 
That  it  alone  discomfited  an  host. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrafetg  fol.  315. 

The  messenger  of  death,  the  gasllg  owlsj, 
With  drery  shriekes  did  also  her  bewray. 

Spettser,    ihefie  ifsease,  book  i.  c«i.  ^ 
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CAST. 

GASTER- 
OSTKJS. 


Hience  I  t)«lioW  t!i«*iniscri*  of  men, 

MThicli  wahtthe  bliss  that  wisdom  wonld  them  breed 
And-IM  brute  bctiU  doo  lie  ie  loelhione  den 

Of  ghostly  darkuett^end  of  gatilU  dread. 

Spenser.     TheTearet  o/ihe  Mttaet. 


And  drearie  horrour  dim  the.dieaiCal  tight, 
Tb^  i^ake  Ae  imege  ef  true  heaviness. 

What  iealonty  fearful  Pallor  doth  surprise 

Thy  cheeks,  what  deadly  ahtuliffnem  thine  eyes ! 

'  "  "     '     i>^Atf,eee.l3.st24. 


Sonnet  ei. 


I  wot  not  what  strange  things  1  haue  design'd, 
-    BkilanmygesmesdoDresageiiogood; 
My  looks  ate  gattlg-iikei  tboughle  era  my  «Mid, 
•     ■         A  silent  paus'mg  showes  my  troubled  mind. 

Stirtki^, 

Iago.  Look  you  pale,  mistris  f 

Do  ye«  perceiee  the  amdnette  of  her  eye. 

Siak^are,     OiheUo,  fol  335. 

■   .  I.  Bat  la  the  dead  of  night. 

He  dreamt  hia  friend  appeared  before  his  sight, 
Who,  with  a  ghattlu  look  and  doleful  cry, 
Said,  help  me,  brother,  or  this  night  I  die : 
Arise,  and  help,  before  all  help  be  Tiofi, 
Or  iq  an  ox's  stell !  shall  be  stain. 

Dryden.     The  Cotk  and  the  Pos. 

Before  he  commences  kit  opeiitioiii,  in  erier  to  scare  the  publick 
imagiaatlpn,  be  nmee  by  art  magick  a  thick  mitt  before  our  eyes, 
through  which  glare  the  most  ghadly  and  horrible  phantomi. 

Burke.    On  a  fate  State  of  the  Nation, 

GASTERIA,  in  B^Umy,  a  genus  of  the  class  Hexan^ 
driat  prder  Afonogynto,  natural  order  AwpkodM.  Gene- 
ric character:  corolla  tubnlar,  ciunred ;  stamens  inserted 
into  the^  base ;  capsule  ribbed* 

Afenus  divided  from  Aloe,  containing  those  species 
called  tongue  Aloes,  they  are  all  natives  of  the  South 
of  Africa. 

GASTEROPELECXJS,  from  the  Greek  7ii<mJ/>,  d 
heU^t  and  ire'Xcciijy  a  hatchet,  Bloch,  Singd;  in  Zoology^ 
a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Sabnonid^, 
order  Malacopicrygii  Abdofninales^  class  Pucef. 

Generic  character.  Head,  body»  and  tail*  much  com- 
pressed; belly  curved  in  a  semicircle,  and  ierroing  a 
sharp,  hatchet-shaped  edge  below ;  dorsal  fins  two,  the 
Itnterior  opposite  the  anal ;  ventral  fins  very  smidl,  And 
set  far  back ;  mouth  inclining  upwards,  the  upper  ja# 
furnished  with  conical,  the  lower  with  cutting,  saw- 
edged  teeth. 

G.  Siemida^  Bloch ;  la  Serpe  Argentic^  Lacepede ; 
Salmo  Gasieropdeciu,  Gmel. ;  Siloery  Singd,  Is  the 
only  species ;  it  connects  the  Salmon  with  the  Herring 
family  ;  is  caught  at  Surinam  and  Carolina. 

See  Bloch's  Naturgeschichte  der  Fische  Deutwhlands, 

GASTEROSTEUS,  from  the  Greek  7<wtiJ/>,  a  bdly, 
and  osioy,  a  bone,  Lin. ;  Stickleback,  Willug.  5  in  Zoo^ 
logy,  a  genus  of  animals  belong  to  the  family  Scombe- 
ToideSy  order  Acanthopterygii,  class  Pucet. 

Generic  character.  Dorsal  spines  distinct;  ventral 
fins  generally  supported  by  a  strong  spine  instead  of  nlys. 

Of  these  there  are  in  England  two  species,  fotmd  in 
streams,  vix. 

(jf.  Aculeatvs,  Lin. ;  le  Gasteroatee  Epinoche,  Lacqi. ; 
Three-epined  Stickleback  Pen.  About  two  inches  long^ 
eyes  large,  belly  pnmiinent;  body  near  the  tail  square ; 
sides  covered  with  large,  transverse  bony  plates ;  three 
spines  on  the  b^ck^  movable  at  pleasure ;  a  flat  long 
plate  between  the  ventral  fins,  reaching  almost  to  the 
vent,  beneath  which  is  a  short  spine  socoeeded  by  the 
anal  fin.  Are  common,  but  especially  in  die-Lincoln- 
shire fens,  where  they  are  used  as  manure. 


G.  PungiHw,  Lin.;  le  (hut&roeUe  Mfkioekdie, 
Lacep. ;  Ten-tpined  Stidtlebadt,  Pen.  Mueh  snallwr 
lilan  the  former,  and  distingnished  fi^om  it  by  tiie  ten 
spines  which  stud  the  back  and  cross  each  other,  aad 
by  not  having  the  sides  plated* 

G.Spmaehm^lAn.;  leGaiterodeeSpmaMe^lMOt^^ 
Fijieen^ned  SUddthaeky  Pen.  Is  about  she  inches 
h>ng,  and  has  the  fore-part  of  the  body  narked  on  each 
sid^  with  a  ridge  of  bony  plates,  elevated  m  their  centre 
and  overiapping  each  other ;  ventrri  fins  having  a  single 
ray  beside  the  spine,  which  supports  the  membrane  of 
lite  fin,  which  are  placed  behind  the  pectoral ;  on  the 
back  are  fifteen  spines.  Cuvier  has  formed  a  distinct 
genus  of  this  species  under  the  title  Spinadiia.  It  is 
found  in  the  sea,  but  never  in  rivers. 

To  these  may  be  added  G.  BiaeuhaJtw  and  Qva- 
drahtty  Mitchell,  which  are  allied  to  the  last  species. 

See  Linnaei  Sysiema  Natur€»,  a  Omelin ;  Laeepede, 
Histoire  Naturdle  dee  Poistom ;  Pennant's  BrUUh 
Zoology. 

GASTONIA,  hi  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Dode- 
candria,  order  Dodecagynia,  natural  order  AraHm. 
Generic  character :  calyx  entire,  corolla,  petals  five  or 
SIX ;  stamens  ten  to  twelve,  two  fixed  to  each  petal ; 
styles  ten  to  twelve,  joined  at  the  base ;  capsule  ten  to 
twehre-^celled. 

One  species,  G.  tpongiosa,  native  of  the  Island  of 
Bourbon ;  a  tree  with  baric  similar  to  sponge,  it  is 
called  by  the  natives  Sponge  wood. 

GASTRICK,  firom  the  Gr.  7<iim//i,  the  belly. 

The  gaatrie  jufco,  or  the  ftquor  which  £gests  the  food  in  the 
fllonachB  of  uimtli,  is  of  this  class.  Of  tU  lasnslnis,  U  U  the  most 
active^  the  most  uaiverssl. 

Poieg,    Natural Theohgtffti^.yn. 

GASTROBRANCHUS,  from  the  Greek  f^riip,  a 
hdly,  nnd pparfxta,  agiU,  Bloch,  Gadrobanch;  in  Zoology, 
a  genus  of  animals  b^onging  to  the  family  Cydodo- 
matiy  order  Chondropterygii  branehiis  fix%9,  class  Fieoee, 

Generic  charader.  Openings  of  the  gills  under  the 
belly  ;  no  fins  except  die  caudal. 

In  this  genus  the  spaces  between  the  branchial 
arches  open  on  each  side  into  a  single  canal,  which 
terminates  beneath  the  heart,  about  one*third  of  the 
length  of  the  body  firom  the  muszle ;  mouth  circular, 
surrounded  with  eight  little  beards,  and  having  a  hole 
pierced  through  its  upper  edge ;  a  ^ngle  tooth  is  found 
on  the  top  of  the  maxillary  ray,  but  those  of  the  tongue 
are  strong,  and  disposed  in  two  lateral  rows ;  the  body 
is  cylindrical,  and  uiey  have  some  general  resemblance 
to  die  Lampreys.  Two*  species  are  found,  one  in  the 
North  Seas. 

*  G.  Cacusy  Bloch;  Myxine  GluHnoea,  Lin.  Which 
ofien  annoys  the  Turbot  fineries,  by  attacking  the  fish 
that  ar^  hooked,  and  leaving  nothmg  but  the  skin  and 
bones.    The  other 

.C  Dombe^ft  Lacep.  Which  is  found  on  the  Guinea 
Coast,  and  considered  by  Schneider  as  merely  a«rariety 
of  the  former. 

'See  Lacepede,  Hidoire  NtUurdle  du  PoissoTU ; 
Bloch,  Sydema  IddhyologUB,  a  Schneider. 

GASTROCHiENA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  JBortng 
aheaihed  Bivalvei,  established  by  Sprengler,  and  adopted 
l^  Lamarck,  but  united  by  M.  Deshayes  with  the  Pie- 
iularia  ;  doubtless,  misled  by  Lamarck  having  placed 
so^e  of  these  animals  in  thai  gnnu8«  forming  a  Family 
vrfth  Claoagdla,  AtpergiUum, 


QASTKR- 
OSTEUS. 

GASTRO- 
GHiEKA. 
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^ASTHa       Generic  character.    Shell  enoloaed  in  a  tube ;  bivfavc, 

CH^NA.  equivalved,  inequilateral,  rather  wedge-shaped,  gaping 

GATE      ^^^  ?"^  *°  '«^"'»  fi^ape  <>v«J»  oblique ;  hinge  linear. 

^•■,^\l^  marginal,  toothless,  ligaments  thin,  cartilage  none,  or 

very  thin  ;  sheath  shelly,  or  calcareous,  formed  of  the 

abraded  part  of  the  hole,  ending  in  two  perforations, 

and  closed  in  front. 

Tliia  genus  is  capable  of  being  divided  into  two 
sections,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  tube. 

I.  Tube  free,  sheUy,  cylindrical^  duhshaped,  tndvu 
very  long, 

G.  dava,  the  FUUdaria  cUtva  of  Lamarck,  figured  in, 
the  Ency.  Method,  pi.  167.  %.  17—22. 

II.  Tube  attached,  calcareous,  irregular  ;  valves  ovate 
or  oblong. 

G,  cuneijbrmis  of  Lamarck,  figured  by  Sprengler, 
Nova  Acta  Danicayl  pi.  ii.  fig.  8—11,  and  by  Chem- 
nitz, X.  pi.  172.  ^.  1678,  1679,  under  the  name  of* 
Photos  hyans. 

The  other  species  of  Gastrochana  of  Lamarck,  and 
several  new  ones  are  described  by  M.  Deshayes,  G,  Faba 
the  MytUus  Faba  of  English  authors,  found  on  the 
English  coast,  is  well  figured  by  Pennant. 

GASTRODIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Gy* 
nandria,  order  Monandria,  natural  order  Orchideee. 
Generic  character:  calyx  superior,  coloured,  one- 
leaved,  tubular,  five-lobed,  the  lobes  all  directed  to  one 
side  ;  nectary  enclosed  in  the  calyx  ;  anthers  terminal, 
capsule  nearly  globular,  seeds  many. 

One  species,  G.  sesamoides,  native  of  New  South 
Wales. 

GASTROPLAX,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  ofMollusca, 
established  by  Blainville  for  Patella  Umbella,  the 
Chinese  Parasol  Limpet,  firom  the  specimens  of  the 
animal  in  the  British  Museum,  which  had  the  shell 
(accidentally)  cemented  to  the  under  side  of  the  foot. 
Xamarck,  in  his  History,  hvsi  corrected  the  error,  by  some 
drawing  of  the  animal  whicli  he  had  seen,  and  the  fact 
has  been  verified  by  examining  the  Museum  specimen, 
which  has  been  figured  for  the  first  time  in  the  Plates 
of  this  A  V'ork,  under  the  name  of  Umbella  Indica. 


GATE, 

Ga'ted, 
Gate-house, 
Gate-keepeb, 
Gate-vein, 
Gate-ward, 
Gate-way. 
path  or  passage, 


Goth,  gagg  ;  A.  S.  gata,  gat; 
from  Goth,  gaggan;  A.  S.  gangan, 
gan,  ire,  to  go:  the  way  gaed, 
V  gane  or  gone  ;  that  through  which 
or  along  which,  itur,  it  is  gaed, 
gane  or  gone. 

The  way  gone;  away,  a  road. 
To  take  the  gate,  take  the  way  or 


road ;  go  away,  depart.     It  is  also  applied  to 

A  large  door ;  as  the  gate  of  the  city ;  to  a  door  into 
fields. 

Gatehouse  was  the  name  of  a  prison  at  the  North 
entrance  of  Dean*s-yard,  Westminster. 

And  made  kynges  founne  of  bras  al  holu  w^^inne, 
Vpe  an  hors  ryde  of  bras,  &,  ^at  bod^  dude  ^erynne 
And  vpe  >e  west  ja/e  of  Londone  sette  hit  wcl  h^^e. 

R.  (rA>tfrei/«r,p.25I. 
^  Is  wei  he  nom  bi  Oxenford,  ac  the  borgeis  anoa 
The  zattt  made  azen  him  of  the  toune  ech  on. 

Id.  p.  540. 
Was  fer  non  eotre,  >at  fo  ]>e  castelle  gan  ligge, 
Bot  a  streite  kauce,  at  )e  end  a  draabt  brigge. 
With  grete  duble  che^nes  drauhen  oucr  ^gate, 
&  fyfti  armed  suejnes  porters  at  Jat  %ai€. 

JL  Brutme,  p.  183. 


GAT 

And  >e  peuple  was  plener  come,  the  porter  anpyasede  >e  gnte, 
Pien  Ptouhman.    Viwm,  p.  203. 
Ther  is  no  Uw  asich  ie^e^wol  lethym  ^gate. 
Ther  God  is  ^imirife  hjrmaelt 

Jd.    n.  p.  219. 
For  which  thmg  Jean,  that  be  adiolde  halewe-  the  pepl«,  bi  his 
blood,  suffndc  without  Uw^e.  r-i—"    «■ 

n^if.    £ftreia^oli,xiiL 
Threfore  Jeras  to  sanctifjr  the  people  with  his  own  blonde,  tuSerad 
wythout  the  sate.  sibfc,  Atmo  1551. 

With  that  word  reason  went  her  ffoie. 

Chaucer.    The  Roaumi  of  the  Rok^  fU.  131. 

— — And  £irtbe  th^j  gone 

The  foure  gaiet  for  to  assaile. 

Id.    A.fol.l50. 
He  remeth,  and  the  water  j^a/et 
Undoth. 

Gower.     Cwi/.  <As.  book  iiL  fol  51. 


And  also  that  he  be  right  ware. 
In  what  maner  he  ledeth  his  char«, 
That  he  mistake  not  his  gate. 

Id. 


i5.foL( 


Of  elephants'  tethe  were  the  palace  ^a/et 
Enlosenged  with  many  goodly  plates. 

Skelton,    ^ntwereth  to  liigaU^ 
He  com  to  the  gaieward. 
The  Getie  of  King  Horn,  m  RiUon,  yoL  ii.  p.  13& 

The  leaporous  distilment ;  whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  bloud  of  man. 
That  swift  as  quicksiluer  it  courses  dirongh 
The  natural  ^a/es  and  allies  of  the  body. 

Shaktpeare.    /ToMi^,  ibl  258. 
The  mountains  within  this  tribe  are  few,  and  that  of  SampioB  the 
chiefest ;  unto  which  he  carried  the  gate-post  of  Gaza. 

Rategh.    Hiitorg  of  the  fTorld,  book  ii.  eh.  x.  sec.  2. 

But  that  that  mooued  him  most,  was,  that  being  a  king  that  lonsd 
wealth  and  treasure,  hee  could  not  endure  to  have  trade  sicke,  nor 
any  obstruction  to  continue  in  the  gate-vaine  which  disperteth  that 
blood.  Bacon.    Henry  FIL  foL  ICa 

The  gates  of  hell  are  open  night  and  day; 
Smooth  the  descent,  and  easy  is  the  way ; 
But  to  return,  and  view  the  chearful  skies  ; 
In  this  the  task,  and  mighty  labour  lies. 

Vrgden.     Virgil.     JEneid,  book  vL 

But  his  [the  king's]  messenger  being  cairied  to  the  Eari  of  Bmi, 
was  by  him  used  very  roughly,  and  by  the  houses  committed  to  the 
gate-house,  not  without  the  motion  of  some  men,  that  be  might  bo 
executed  as  a  spy. 

Clarendon.    History  of  the  Civil  Wars,  vol.  ii.  p.  1^* 

Meantime  a  sudden  jarring  sound  was  heard. 
When  from  a  narrow  gate  a  dame  appear'd, 
Ungirt,  with  feet  unshod,  with  hair  display *d, 
Who  by  her  name  addressed  the  warrior-maid. 

Hoole.     Orlando  Furioso,  book  ill 


What  childish  toys. 


Je  flora  sone  he  left,  agejn  toke  his  gate, 

f  c  duke  fro  ^am  he  reft,  wekere  he  com  tolatew 

Id.  p. 


191. 


Thy  watery  columns  squirted  to  the  clouds ! 
Ihy  bason*d  rivers,  and  imprison'd  seas ! 
Thy  mountains  moulded  into  forms  of  men. 
Thy  hundnd-gated  capitals. 

Young.     The  Complaint,    ^ight  9. 

At  last  upon  suspicion  of  his  [Jeffery]  being  pri\7  to  the  Popish 
plot,  he  was  taken  up  in  1682,  and  confined  in  the  gate-house  West* 
minster^  where  he  ended  his  life  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 
Walpole.    Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  p.  16. 

As  for  your  questions,  replied  the  gate-heeper,  to  be  sure  they  may 
be  very  right,  because  I  don't  understand  them. 

Goldsmith.    CUixen  oftke  Wortd^  let.  13. 

How  loud  the  rushing  torrents  sound 
That  midst  these  heaps  of  ruin  bend. 

Where  one,  areh'd  gate^eoag  yet  retnunaii 

And  one  lone  aisle  its  roof  retains^ 
And  one  tall  turret's  walls  impend. 

Scott.    (We  16. 
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GATHXB.'     GATHER,  9.")      A.  S.  ^adenan^  eoiligen,  eongrt- 

v-n^-*i^      Ga'thxe,!!.  gort ;  D,gaderen. 

QA'jHMMAMLMf   >     To  brinf  or  draw  iDio  one  plaea ; 
Ga'tuereb,  to  collect,  to  assemble,  to  oongre* 

Ga'thbrino.  J  gate ;  also,  to  select  or  pick  out ; 
to  contract,  to  accumulate ;  to  get,  to  acquire. 

yo  wend*  ^e  qiWM  for^  to  CorMwul  a  hob. 
And  (oDgo  gUleworye  men  gtdertde  nonv  oa. 

Now  riMt  BUrid,  ft  ^adlrw  otte  ilvk 
&  cbacw  Kjaf  Kaoate  in  tiUo  Deamtrk. 

Asd  ^  gioiisja  fpwre  pofrtt.  ^fd^rty  thg  letM. 

^litr*  Pkmkmtm.     Fimom,  p.  266. 

And  ho  gmdtrUe  togritr*  >n«  the  priocit  of  prestis  uid  feribis  of 
flit  pvpl«  {  aad  caqvindo  of  bm  whert  Chrbt  sboolde  be  boran. 

And  be  gathered  all  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  of  the  people,  h 
aaked  thi  when  Christ  sbulde  be  bora. 

Bat  of  the  $9derfi9gU  d  oumei  that  ben  maad  iato  serntis  as  I  orw 
dcrnyde  ta  the  chirchis  of  Oalatbie,  so  also  do  ghe  oo  dai  of  the  woke, 
ach  of  gboo  kepe  at  hyossUf  kepyoge  that  that  plesith  to  htm,  that 
whaaae  1  ooose  the  ^oderii^  be  not  maid. 

mch/,    1  CWyfUAtew,  eh.  inri. 

or  thefartsijiiyefcr  the  saiactea,  as  I  haae  onleyned  io  the  eoa- 
gragaooos  of  Oalacia,  eaen  so  do  ye.  Upoa  some  Soadaye  let  eoeiye 
one  of  yoq  pot  a  syde  at  hoase,  and  laye  ap  whatsoeuer  no  thyaketh 
■Ma,  that  there  be  no  gmtkermaet  whea  I  cone. 

BMe,Aimo\b5\. 
For  tiastcth  wel,  that  eries,  dukes,  kinges 
Were  gaikertd  \n  this  noble  compagaie. 
For  lovoi  and  lot  encrese  of  chevalrie. 

Ckmeer.    TA*  JTm^A/cs  r«fr,  ▼.  3185. 

[He]  f«Aneif  hiaia  BMiaie  of  htsaoit. 

/&    The  Gates  7Wr,  ▼•  43^. 
Hate  is  a  wrath,  net  shewende 
Bat  of  long  t^e  gaiAeremde. 

Ommt.     Cm/.  Am,  book  iii.  IbL  52. 

Thns  sayth  Bocer  who  oadtrstaadeth  Saiacte  Angastina,  as  I  baas 
before  aileeged  him,  aad  gutkeretk  thereof  a  conclusioa  that  no  man 
can  by  the  father's  saiyages  prone  ChrisU  to  be  abseate  ia  the  holye 

Sl€p*m,Buk»p^mmeketler.  TkaiEmi  Mm  wmg  emit  the  Ihdfj^ 

Cmtiete^ 

Methewwhiehe  was  a  toll  Mdbw,  aaoa  as  ht  wu  called  of  God 
fBfaoke  that  Ufe  and  folowwi  C  hrist 

FUker.    On  the  Severn  PemiemimiPtmhme,  mg.D.uH 

Baeiy  man  did  cate  hys  fill,  and  there  was  nolhyng  lackynf,  iaso- 
moche  that  seoen  baskeUcs  wer  fyUod  of  the  g^kermgU  of  scpppea 
which  romayned.  VdaU,    M^tkem,  iM.  xnf. 

Ween  you  it  was  for  aothiag,  that  wise  men  forbed  yea  the  rnle  & 
goaernaace  of  conatriee ;  aad  thai  St  Panle  biddelh,  yon  shall  not 
ipnak  in  cemragatione  and  gmtkerimg  of  people  P 

Fnm,     The  hutrueUm  of  a  Ckridim  ffimaa. 
And,  throwing  dowae  his  load  ont  of  his  hand. 
To  weet,  great  store  of  forrest  fniite  which  hea 
Had  for  his  food  late  ^Aererf  from  the  tine, 
Hiauelf  onto  his  weapon  he  betooke. 

Speneer,     The  Faerie  Qmeeme,  bookri.  caa.  9. 

.^—^  Not  thatfoire  field 

Of  Bnna,  where  Proeerpia  raikerimg  Bnwn^ 
Her  self  a  fiurer  flours,  by  gloomie  DIs 
\9m  gathered^  which  cost  Ceres  all  that  peia 
To  seek  her  through  the  world. 

Pmradim  LoU,  book  It.  L  269. 


As  several  cities  of  hie  goremmeat,  to  his  OATHEB. 

most  tniity  frieadsy  and  appointed  them  garrisons,  with  jndgca,  and  — 
gaikeren  oi  his  tribatM,  such  as  pleased  him  best,  withoiU  any  inter*  OAT 
posing  of  Perdiccu.  TOOTH  ED 

Vfher,    Atutale.    Jitm  JUhmdiZWi, 


Hniatheaathorof  ^thatwn  think  or  do  by  virtue  of  that  light 
which  himself  bath  given.  And  therefore  the  lawes  which  the  very 
hnathecs  did  gedher  to  direct  their  ecUons  by,  so  far  forth  as  they 
proenwied  from  the  fight  of  nature,  God  himselfo  doth  acknowledge  to 
baM  proceeded  enen  from  bimseife^  and  that  he  was  the  writer  of  Siem 
ia  the  taMea  ef  their  heartae. 

ikaktr.    BvokmmHmt  Pakig,  baok  iU.  fol«  107, 
TOL.  XXXI. 


As,  in  a  dnnigbt,  the  thirsty  creatores  cry, 
And  gape  npoo  ihtgaiker'd  clouds  for  rain, 

Aad  first  the  martlet  meets  it  in  the  sky, 
And,  with  wet  wings,  joys  all  the  foathei^d  train. 

Dijien.    Amnm Mirmkilu, 9t\\0. 

As  to  the  difllcnity  of  gatkerimg  up  all  the  particles  of  human 
bodies,  however  dispersed  through  air,  earth,  or  sea,  and  other  difli- 
Cttltiee  with  regard  to  the  fluctuation  of  paru,  and  samenees  of  eneh 
body ;  they  can  onlv  be  difllcnlties  with  those,  who  have  not  propnrly 
considered  the  omnipotence  of  that  God,  who  originally  created  niaa 
ont  of  dust,  and  can  no  doubt  u  easily  restore  him. 

Oilpm,    Sermom  22.  vol.  L 

How  mnch  more  properiy  do  those  men  act,  who  foreseeing  thn 
mischief,  which  the  indulgence  of  their  passions  and  appetites  brioga 
on  tbemi  live  by  the  rules  of  reason  and  religion,  grow  old  by  dsgree% 
aad  are^AeriN^  like  ripe  sbnavee,  into  the  garaer. 

M.    ifimnsiibO.voLia. 


Secoadly,  persons  by,  1.  goinn  about  as  paleat*|rnf Atrm^  or 
mikerere  of  alms  under  prstence  oi  loss  by  fire,  or  other  casualty. 
Fuldmg,    Omthehcreama/RUken,^ 


The  word  which  here,  and  in  other  nerts  of  this  sanw  book,  Is  very 
properly  rendered  in  our  Bnglisb  BiUcs  bv  <*  the  Preacher,"  dUTern 
not  in  a  single  letter  from  that  pluni  word  which  in  the  promises  ta 
Jacob  the  Seveaty  have  rendered  by — the^Arrmps. 

Jtrnmn  26.  voL  IL 


OATION,  a  Borough  in  the  County  of  Surry,  ritu- 
ated  on  and  under  the  range  of  ehalk  hills  above 
Reigate.  Ntunerous  Roman  anUquitiea  have  been 
found  in  the  ricinity,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
station  of  that  People.  It  has  returned  two  Members 
to  Parliament  since  89  Henry  YI.  1451.  The  Manor 
formed  part  of  the  pmvision  of  Anne  ofCleves  after  her 
divorce  from  Henry  YIII,  Tradition  assigns  a  BaUk 
Bridge  within  the  Parish  of  Gatton,  as  the  scene  of  a 
great  slaughter  of  the  Danes  by  some  women ;  and  it 
has  been  supposed  that  those  who  so  fell  were  some 
fugitives  from  the  defeat  at  Ockley,  Population  in 
1881,  135,  out  of  whom  the  voters  (such  as  pay  scot 
and  lot)  do  not  exceed  seven.  Dbtant  from  Reigate 
two  miles,  firom  London  19^  South. 

GAT-TOOTHED,  whether  we  read  «al-lo6kaf  with 
the  generality  of  the  MS.,  or  eat-ioiked  with  one  MS.» 
or  gap4oUud  with  Urry,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  confesses  himself 
equaUy  unable  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  this  circum- 
stance of  description.  Gat'tooihedt  says  Mr.  Todd, 
(in  his  GUmary  to  the  lUuMtraHoru  of  Chwer  and 
Chaucer)  m  goaUiooOud*  Goal  (as  in  the  instance  from 
Spenser)  is  written  by  our  old  Writers  gat  or  gale. 
Skinner  had  suggested  this  Etymology,  but  of  what 
Chaucer  meant  by  the  word,  he  professes  his  ignorance, 
Mr.  Todd  thinks  the  meaning  dear  and  pointed,  when 
we  consider  the  {gooMii  disposition  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  word  is  applied.     Dryden  follows  IJrry. 

Qm§  iaeikid  was  she,  sothely  for  ta  say. 
-       r.    3%el 


rAneAyW|T.470, 

Bntyaci  hnd alwayacnlles  toth. 
Gat'ioUMed  I  was,  and  thatbecaoM  ma  wde. 

ML    Tkem/^BmiJkeePr9i9gm,yrM9i, 

Aad  whea  my  ^cs  shall  ban  their  belliee  laide^ 
Coddy  shall  haue  a  kidde  to  stora  hb  frrme. 

4seiiser.    Skepkerde  Cnlcmfar.    (ki^lher* 

Bven  the  ribaldry  of  the  low  characters  is  different;  the  Reeve,  the 

Miller,  and  the  Cook,  are  several  men,  and  distinguished  from  each 

other,  ns  much  as  the  minduf  Lady  Prioreie,  and  the  brond*speakiag 

fi^p^lsstfiMWifeorBetht.  "^     ■        ""        "    ' 

8r 
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QAXJJX 

GA^uDorr, 

Ga'udy, 

Ga'ude8T» 

Ga'udilt, 

Ga^udinebs, 


^MD.        GAUO,  "I      The  old  E^olagirtt  liave 

I  nothiBg  worth    Mitioe.     Dr. 

I  Jamteaon,  following  the  Glos- 

^  saristf  explains  the  word  in  the 

quoted    below   from 

G.  Douglas ;  a  tnck.    Tooke  ' 

produces  the  same  passage  in 

Ga^udt-colourbi).  J  support  of  his  Etymology  and 

eifdanation.     Gew^aw^  he  says,  is  in  A.  S.  ge^gaf; 

the  past  participle  of  the  verb  gegifan  ;  and  means,  any 

auch  trifling  thing  as  b  given  away,  or  presented  t» 

any  one.     Gaiud  has  the  same  meaning,  and  is  the  aame 

amdp  with  the  onuasion  of  the  prefia  ge,  g»,  or  gem, 

mad  is  the  paat  partidple  of  gif-an ;  gaved,    gav^d^ 

gaodt  goude.     Gaude  then,  is,  consequentially, 

A  trifle,  a  toy,  a  bawble,  a  piece  of  finery ;  any  tmm- 
peiy :  and  G.  Douglas  might  intend,  "  By  sic  ane 
gaudc,**  **  by  such  trumpery,  i.  e.  such  trumpery  pve- 
tences  as  the  command  of  a  Detiy.''  There  is  nothing 
oomspondmg  in  Vtigil. 

Steevena  has  Mmarlosd  on  the  passage  cited  below 
from  Aniony  mid  Cleopaira,  that  Gaudy  *'  is  still  an 
epithet  bestowed  on  Feast  days  in  the  Colleges  of  either 
University/' 

Chudif;  (the  adjective)  is,  fine,  showy;  ostenta- 
Hoosly,  gorgeously  fine,  showy  or  gay. 

By  IhU  ^mMfebftve  I  wonnen  yere  by  yere 
An  hundred  mark,  sin  I  was  Pardonere. 

Chttueer.    The  Pardoneret  TeUe,  t.  1232S, 
And  also  tbinke  wel  that  this  is  no  gaud. 

Ja.     The  9ee0md  Booke  of  TMhn. 

Of  imall  contll  abonte  hire  arm  ihc  bare 
A  pair  of  bedes,  gamded  all  M-ith  grene. 

Jd.     Th«Proiogme,ir,l$9. 

In  gmmdf  graiiehipe  ttatne  dothfd  waa 
With  bow  in  bondy  aad  arwes  in  a  caa. 

JU.     The  Kt»0hit9  lUr,  v.  2081. 

Qubat  Oad  ammt  him  with  uc  ane  gatide 
In  hia  dedia  to  uee  tic  alicht  and  fraude. 

G.  Voy^oi,  book  z.  p.  315. 

Aad  taaty  gamda,  thatgladi  tbo  Bsinde  of  nan. 

Owoo^ae.     The  Steele  dims, 

A  wonton  gyglot  maye  eal  nS  to  aorawful  repentannce,  whilst  she  ■ 
yotin  her  gmwdM^  and  the  mayatree  of  the  stewcs  maye  peisuade  me 
tochastyte.  Bale,    Apology,  jp,  120. 

SaptftlieioQy  hipocriay,  ond  vaivo^Iorye,  ware  afDre  Aat  tioM  nnch 
yicas  asmen  wer  glad  to  bide,  but  now  in  thair  gamluhs  caramooias 
Ihay  were  taken  for  Qod*s  deuine  seruice. 

Id,    l^lonVtfP.dl. 

And  in  twenty  places  mo  than  there 

Where  they  make  renell  and  ^mcWy  dicre, 

With  fyll  the  pot  fyl),  and  go  fyU  me  tbe  can, 
Here  is  my  penny,  aad  I  am  aReotylman. 

~^ The  Hrfway  le  ike  SfHai 


What  anere  efaiU'a  fiucb 


JEon^  Popular  Poetry^  vol.  ii.  p.  15. 
Bomte^ 


OurToyl'd  daa 


Commit  the  warre  of  white  and  damaske 

In  there  nicely  gawded  cheekes  to  th'  wanton  spoyle 

Of  Phoebus  boiniog  kinaa. 

Shahipeare,     Cohokmue,  fol.  10. 

We  do  employ  the  money,  which  they  were  forced  to  gather  for  tbe 
maintenance  of  the  wars  against  the  baibaroiis  people,  in  guilding, 
bvildtng,  and  setting  forth  our  city,  like  a  glorious  woman,  all  to  be 
gauded  withgoM  and  preeious  stonaa. 

Sir  Thamme  North.    Phitarch,ULW^    Penclee, 

Got  with  a  toy,  gon  with  a  toy ; 

Gifts,  6attrie,  gawdee,  or  wine, 
WiU  make  her  checke  and  flie  to  game 

Lasse  faire,  perhaps,  than  thine. 

Warmer,    ^/6tbii's  fj^lmd^  book  vii.  cb.  xnni. 


That  having  two  &ir  gamda  of  equal  aweetaes^ 
Cannot  distinguish,  bat  most  cry  for  both. 
wHUerndPHeker.    The  Tm N6Ue Kiitmtm, net  lact. 

Hiqr  naked  went ;  or  dad  in  ruder  hide, 
Or  Dome-apon  maset,  Totd  of  forimine  pride: 
But  then  oaoet  maakeia  garish  jyi—fwir 
To  Buite  a  foole*s  far-fetched  liverie. 

Baa    SaiirthhoAm. 

IndaMi,  what  l^lly  aaid  of  tbe  Roman  lady,  «That  she  dauaoed 
better  than  became  «  modest  woman,*  was  true  of  God's  service  u 
by  him  adorned,  the  gamdimtm  pr^udidng  the  gravity  thereof. 

Fuller,    Worthiee,     YoHMre, 

Ja  not  this  lb«  nwrie  month  of  May, 
When  loue-lada  masken  in  fresh  aray  ? 
How  falls  it  then,  we  no  merrier  beenc^ 
Ylike  as  others,  girt  in  gawdie  greene. 

Spemer.    Shepherd's  Caiemdur,    Mag, 

And  tbo'  thoa  seomst  like  to  the  braggii^  ^fj^» 
And  spreadst  thee  like  the  moni4ov'd  maiygolc^ 

Yet  shall  thy  sap  be  shortly  dry  and  seer. 
Thy  gawdg  blossoms  blemished  with  cold. 

Dragtom.    Paaiar^Eekgaet. 

•  Come, 

Let's  have  one  other  oawtfy  night:  call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains, nil  our  bowles  once  more; 
Let's  mock  the  midnight  bell. 

Shahepeare,    ^hUomgmmd  Cfayafiw,  M. SA. 

Some  bound  for  Ouinnv,  golden  sand  to  find. 

Bore  all  the  gawda  the  simple  natives  wear : 
Some  for  the  pride  of  Turkish  Courts  design'd. 
For  folded  turbans  finest  hoUand  bear. 

Drgdem.    Anam  MmiiiH$,tLm, 
Yet  cheap  druggets  to  a  mode  are  grown, 
And  a  plain  suit,  since  we  can  make  but  one, 
Is  better  than  to  be  bv  tamish*d  ^^oMMTfy  known. 
Id,    Prologue  at  the  Opemimg  of  ike  NmBMm,WL 
•Oauderg  is  a  pitiful  and  a  mean  thing,  not  extending  farther  tbu 
the  surface  of  the  body.  Souih,    Semumo,  voL  v.  p.  435. 

Tulips,  whilst  they  are  fresh,  do  indeed  hy  the  lustre  and  Tindnai 
of  their  colours  more  delight  the  eye  than  roses;  but  then  tbeydo 
not  alone  quickly  fide,  but  as  soon  as  they  have  lost  that  fresbsoiud 
gaudifieu,  that  solely  endeared  them,  they  degenerate  mto  (hisp  sfll 
oidf  undesirable,  bnt  distasteful. 

Bogle.     Oecanonal  Pe/leeiiomM,  tec  4.  icC  & 

It  is  not  the  richness  of  the  price,  but  the^oai^iiieit  of  Ihe  ookor, 
which  exposes  to  censure. 

South.     Senuomf  to!  ir.  p.  A 

To  mask  his  ignorance,  (ss  Indians  use 

With  gaudg-colota^d  plumes 

Tbeh- homely  nether  parte  t*adoni,)  fte. 

Butier,     Upom  Bbiem  (VMx. 

Eveiy  fit  of  sickness  dispels  this  gaudg  vapour  [that  mtvtf^^ 
above  the  common  disisters  of  our  species,!  and  lays  bsra  tke  brij^ 
less  condition  of  humanity,  when  we  are  least  able  to  coditrv  the 
aight.  Warhurton.     ff&ria,  vol.  x.    Sermm% 

Nor,  in  one  hand,  fit  emblem  of  thy  trade, 
A  rod ;  in  t'other  gaudiig  array 'd 
A  hornbook,  gilt  and  letter*d. 

ChtrdkiO,     GtfAnaijhookiil 

The  modem  iavention  of  multiplying  tbe  works  of  the  srttiU  by 
devices  which  require  no  ingenuitv^  has  prostituted  the  omaiMBtitf 
a  temple  to  the  gaudineu  of  a  suDurbaa  villa,  and  tbe  decoration  of 
a  palace  to  the  embellLbhmeut  of  a  tradesman's  door-post. 

V.  Knox,     E*sa^,  vol.  i.  No.  67. 

GAUDICHAUDRIA.  in  Baiany,  a  ^enus  of  the 
class  Penkmdria,  order  Monogynia^  natural  order  MaU 
jnghiacem.  Generic  character:  calyx  five-parted  or 
fiTe-cleft;  corolla,  petals  fire,  roundish,  spreading; 
filaments  compressed  at  the  base  4  two  of  the  anthers 
small  or  abortive. 

Four  species,  shrubs,  with  opposile  lavvca^nd  ysttow 
flowers ;  natives  of  the  BniEils.    Decandolle 


GAUa 

GAUW. 
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GAVELKim),  an  anctene  custom  (says  Spelman) 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  brought  from  Germany,  by  which 
all  the  sons,  or,  if  no  aoiia,  all  the  daiightei8»  lake  the 
inheritance  of  Aeir  father;  and,  if  no  ehildran,  all  the 
brothers,  if  no  brothers,  all  the  sisters.  It  is  so  called, 
(he  adds)  fwttd,  debHum,  um  irUnaum;  (A.  S.  gafil 
or  gafol  j)  9ob<^  puerisy  genenf  (A.  S.  e^  or  Mnd :)  or, 
as  (Lamhard  says)  gifeat  cyn^  f.  e.  omnibus  cognahone 
proximU  datum :  given  to  all  the  next  of  kin.  Somner, 
from  the  same  gaf-oi,  and  kind,  genm,  q,  d.  a  tri^tary 
kind  of  land  or  farm,  prwdium  veetigak.  And  of  this 
Skinner  approTca. 

eavetkind,  is  %  custDm  ancieiitly  observed  in  Kent,  whereby  ths 
land  of  the  Father  is  emieUy  divided  udoq^  his  hiethree,  if  he  heve 
no  issue  of  his  own.  This  was  so  common  a  custom,  as  appears  by 
the  Statute  in  the  18th  year  of  Henry  VT.  ch.  i.,  that  there  were  not 
ibove  thirty  or  forty  pevsona  in  Kent  that  held  bjp  any  other  temwe; 
hn^  Aaoo  il^  Hoify  VULcbb  liumMiy  gaaHenn  upon  petitioafai 
an  alteca^oa  thefeoC 

Speimmu    Oks  T^Oe^  foL  164. 

The  custom  of  gwnlkmd  is  Kent,  and  some  other  paxU  of  the 
kingdom  (though  perhaps  it  was  also  general  till  the  Norman  con-- 
quest)  ordains,  among  other  things,  that  not  the  eldest  son  onhr  of 
die  father  shall  aocceed  to  his  iBheritaoee,  bat  all  the  sons  alike; 
and  that,  thoegh  the  aneeator  be  attainted  and  hanged,  yet  the  balr 
ahaUauooMilto  hiaestate^  without  any  escheat  to  the  lord. 

Commmiariet.    Jkirodueiiom,  mc*  3. 


Beaidea  the  passage  which  we  have  dted  above  from 
Blackatone,  the  learned  Commentator  has  yet  another. 
Botiee  of  the  retention  of  Gatslkind  in  Kent,  as  s 
proof  of  the  snccessful  straggle  which  the  men  of  that 
County  sustained  in  support  of  their  Tiberties  against 
the  Norman  invaders,  (B.  ii.  c.  yi.)  Selden  has  ex- 
pressed himself  m  like  manner  also :  lUasas  hincpa" 
iruu  reiimitntnic(msuetudine$;  Ulamque  imprimii  quam 
legea  Anglcrum  Gavelkind  nominamt,  qum  in  Mo  regno 
ante  duds  adventum  fiequens  et  usitata  fuit :  podea 
caieris  adempta^  sed  privaHs  quorumdam  looorum  conr 
sueiudinibus  alUn  postea  regermuums  ?  CanOams  solum 
iniegrae^mnoUttaremansii,  {Anal.  ii.  7.) 

Spot,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Abbota  of  St  Angnatine^s, 
at  Canterbury,  to  which  House  he  belonged  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  has  related  the  story  of  Stigand  and 
£gel»n,  upon  which  the  custom  has  been  thou^t  to  de- 
pend. He  is  not  supported  by  any  preoeding  authority*, 
and  Somner  conwdisrs  hie  tale  to  be  fiibulouSb  It  is  cited 
by  Selden,  (who  alsft  doubia  ita  veraeity,)  joat  before 
the  passage  which  we  have  given  above,  and  is  thus 
translated,  in  his  Ittustrathms  of  Drayton's  Foty-olbi<m^ 
(on  the  XVIIIth  Song.)  "  When  the  Norman  Conque- 
rour  had  the  day,  he  came  to  Dover.  Castle,  that  he 
might  with  the  same  subdue  Kent  also;  wherefore 
Stigand,  Archbishop,  and  Egelsin,  Abbot*  aa  the  Chie& 
of  that  Shire,  observing  that  now  wheieae  heretofore 
no  Villains  (the  Latine  is,  NuUus  fuerat  Servus,  and 
applying  it  to  our  law  phrase  I  translate  it.)  had  beene 
in  England,  they  should  be  now  all  in  bondage  to  the 
Normans,  they  assembled  all  the  County,  and  Viewed 
the  imminent  dangers,  the  insolence  of  the  Normana* 
and  the  hard  condition  of  Villanage.  They  resolving  all 
rather  to  die  than  lose  their  freedome,  purpose  to  en- 
counter with  the  Duke  for  their  Countries  liberties. 
Their  Captains  are  the  Archbishop  and  the  Abbot. 
Upon  an  appointed  day  they  meete  all  at  Swanescomb, 
and  harbouring  themselves  in  the  woods,  with  boughes 
in  every  mans  hand,  they  incompasse  his  way.  The 
next  day  the  Duke  coming  by  Swanescomb,  seemed  to 
see,  with  amazement,  as  it  were  a  wood  approaching 


Mm;  tlie  Rentish  men  ail  the  sotrad  of  a  ^KVfS^ 
tnimpet  take  themselves  to  arisa,  wften  presently  the  KIND. 
Archbishop  and  Abbot  were  sent  lo  the  Dnke,  and 
saluted  him  wi^  these  words :  *  Behold,  Sir  Duke* 
the  Kentish  men  come  to  meet  ye,  willing^  to  receive  ye 
aa  their  Liege  Lord,  upon  ^is  condition,  that  Uiey  may 
for  ever  enjoy  their  anctent  Libertiee  and  Laws  used 
among  their  ancestors,  otherwise  presentfy  lofferittg^ 
war;  being  readie  rather  to  die  than  undergo  a  yoake 
of  bondage,  and  loose  thwr  ancient  laws.'  The  Nbr^ 
nwa,  in  this  namw  pinch,  not  s»  wiltfngly  as  wisely 
granted  the  desire;  and,  hostages  given  on  Ixrtir 
sides,  the  Kentish  men  direct  the  Normans  to  Roehes- 
tar,  and  deliver  them  the  County  and  the  Castle  of 
Dover.'' 

All  laada  in  Kent  are  presmned  ta  be  subjeel  t» 
Ghvdkind  till  the  oontrary  is  proved.  %t  variouv 
Statntea  ha»e  been  passed  fiNr  the  expvsaa  pmrpoae  of 
disgavelling  particular  estates. 

Hie  dudF  properties  of  this  tenure  are,  that  the  tenant 
is  of  sufficient  age  to  alien  his  esCa^  by  Feoflfbent  at 
the  age  of  fifteen;  that  the  eatate  does  not  esdieat  ia 
ease  of  an  attaiader  and  eseeutfon  for  iUony,  whenoci 
the  Proverb, 

^  The  Father  to  the  hough. 
The  Soe  to  the  plough  :'* 

or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  g^iven^ 

"  The  Father  to  the  hoode, 
And  the  Son  to  the  tonde." 

This  privilege,  however,  does  not  extend  to  matters 
of  Treason,  nor  is  it  allowed  when  the  father,  by  ab- 
sconding; has  bean  outlawed.  In  most  places  the 
tenant  had  the  power  of  devisiag  lands  by  Will,  even 
before  the  statute  for  that  purpose  waa  mad&  The 
lands  descend  to  all  the  sons  alike.  If  the  father 
should  survive  his  sons  the  inheritanoe  devolves  in  like 
manner  to  his  grandsons,  or  else  to  his  daughters. 
Brothers  may  jointly  inherit  the  eatate  of  a  deceased 
childless  brother,  and  nephews  and  neioes^  in  their 
degrees,  are  included  in  the  cuatoni.  A  widow,  who,  by 
the  Common  Law,  is  entiUed  only  to  a  third  part  of  her 
husband's  real  property,  by  Gavelkind  has  a  moiety  of 
all  estates  possessed  by  the  husband  at  marriage,  or  at 
any  time  during  coverture,  and  her  dower  in  law  is  not 
forfeitable  for  her  husbands  felony.  In  case,  howevei^ 
she  marries  again,  or  proves  incontinent,  it  is  forfeited* 
Of  old,  as  we  learn  from  a  French  MS.  translated  hf 
Lambard,  The  Custumal  of  Kent^  a  very  distinct  proof 
of  the  license  in  which  a  widow  had  indulge  was 
Inquired  before  the  exaction  of  so  severe  a  penalty. 
**  If,  when  she  is  delivered  of  a  child,  the  infant  be 
heard  cry,  and  that  the  hue  and  cry  be  raised,  and  the 
country  assembled,  and  have  the  view  of  the  child  so 
bom,  and  of  the  mother,  then  let  her  lose  her  dower 
Wholly,  and  otherwise  not,  so  long  as  she  holdeth  bee 
a  widow,  whereof  it  is  said  in  Kentish, 

<  He  thet  doth  wende  her  let  Um  leade  her/  '* 
A  Proverb  offered  more  inteUigibly  by  Hai^A  »  Uie 
Pre/ace  tahia  History  ofKait^ 

**  He  that  doth  turn  or  wend  her,         „ 

Let  Mm  eleo  give  unto  her  or  lenaher.  .      , 

From  the  widower,  in  order  to  rcUiu  ^^Z^  ^^  ^ou- 
belonging  to  his  deceased  wife,  nothing  o°^^^  -^^^  a  Vfnt 
tinuance  in  the  unmarried  atate  is  t«<1^^    firaM  Afia\ae, 
of  Right,  tenants  in  Qavelkind  claim  »        i^i  o«  foui 
not  of  four  Knighta,  aa  in  all  other  ca»«*» 
3n2 
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OAVBL-  tenants  in  Gavelkind,  who  phull  associate  to  themselves 
KIND,     twelve  similar  tenants ;  and  Trial  by  Battle  shall  not 
GAUNT    ^^  allowed  in  such  a  Writ  for  their  lands. 

The  custom  obtains  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  at  Ur- 
chenfield  in  Herefordshire,  and  elsewhere,  though  with 
some  differences.  Silas  Taylor  (15.)  says,  he  believes 
there  is  scarce  a  County  in  England  but  has  this  tenure 
more  or  less. 

Silas  Taylor,  History  of  Gavelkind,  1663 ;  Somner, 
Treatise  of  Gavelkind;    Robinson,  Common  Law  of 
Kent:  all  of  which,  besides  great  legal  information, 
contain  many  very  amusing  particulars. 

GAUGE,  v.^  Of  uncertain  origin.  See  in  Me- 
Gauqb,  n.  >nage,  the  opinions  of  Rigault,  Le. 
Ga'uger.  J  Duchat,  and  Caseneuve.  Fr.  jauge^ 
gauge ;  the  instrument  (says  Cotgrave)  wherewith  a 
cask  is  measured.  Jauger,  to  measure  a  piece  of  cask. 
Jaugeur,  or  gager,  or,  as  Rastall  writes,  gaugeor.  Low 
Lat  gagga. 

To  measure  a  cask  or  other  vessel ;  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  it  may  contain ;  met.  to  measure. 

And  he  was  before  the  castell  of  Pcrides,  where  as  the  lady  of 
Dowaire  wis,  and  as  the  duke  aduysed  the  castel,  he  gauged  y* 
depnesse  of  the  dyche  with  a  speare. 

Lord  Bernert.    Froiuart.     Cronye/e,  vol.  i.  ch.  269. 
Capys,  wyth  some  of  iudgement  more  discrete^ 
Will  d  it  to  drown,  or  vnderset  with  flame 
The  suspect  present  of  the  Grekes  deceit, 
Or  bore  and  ffoye  the  hollow  caues  vncoutb. 

Surrey,     Virgii.     ^Mei<//book  ii. 
Bas.  Well,  we  shall  see  your  bearing. 
Gha.  Nay  but  I  barre  to-night,  you  shall  not  gage  me 
By  what  we  doc  to  night. 

Shakipeare.     Merchant  of  Fenice,  fol.  169. 
They  then  sate  upon  the  bill  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
where  was  added  a  good  clause,  that  the  gagtr  shall  always  leave 
with  the  brewer  a  note  of  his  gage,  so  that  he  may  not  be  further 
imposed  on. 

Marvel,    Letters  to  the  Corporation  of  Hull,  let.  201. 
One  judges  as  the  weather  dictates  ;  right 
The  poem  is  at  noon,  aud  wrong  at  night : 
Another  judges  hy  a  surer  ^M^r, 
Aa  author's  principles  or  parentage. 

Young,     Love  of  Fame.     Satire  3. 
He  THoward]  has  visited  all  Europe,  to  take  \he  gauge  and  dimen- 
sions of  misery,  depression,  and  contempt. 

Burke.    Speech  at  BrUtol  previous  to  the  Election,  1780. 

GAULTHERIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Decandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  ErictB. 
Generic  character:  calyx  double,  the  exterior  two-leaved, 
interior  five-clefl ;  corolla  ovate ;  capsule  superior,  five- 
celled. 

Six  species,  natives  of  both  Hemispheres.  G,  pro. 
cumbens,  native  of  Canada,  is  an  elegant  little  hardy 
shrub,  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens. 

GAUNT.  Skinner;  I  believe,  q.  d.  gewant,  from 
A.  S.  gewanian,  wanian;  and  Tooke,  gaunt  is  ge- 
waned,  gewand,  gewant,  g'want,  gaunt ;  the  past  par- 
ticiple  of  ge-wanian,  to  wane^  to  decrease,  to  fall  away. 
Div.  of  Purley,  ii.  68. 

Waned,  fallen  away,  meagre. 

From  bencefoorth  they  [the  salmon]  are  gant  and  slender,  and  in 
appearance  so  leane  that  they  appeare  nought  else  but  skin  and 
bone,  and  therefore  worthili  said  to  be  grownc  out  of  vse  and  season. 
Ho/uuhed,    Description  of  ScoUand,  ch.  viii. 
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If  all  our  fire  were  out,  would  fetch  do%m  new 
Out  of  the  hand  of  Jotc;  and  rivet  him 
To  Caucasus,  should  hee  but  frowne ;  and  let 
His  owne  gaunt  eagle  flie  at  him,  to  tire. 

Ben  Jonson.     Catiline^  act  iii.  fol.  621. 

More  haughty  than  the  rest,  the  wolfish  race 
Appear  with  belly  gaunt,  and  famish'd  face ; 
Never  was  so  deform'd  a  beast  of  grace. 

Dryden,     The  Hind  and  Ptmiker. 

Among  the  gaunt,  haggard  forms  of  famine  and  nakedness,  amidst 
the  yells  of  murder,  the  tears  of  affliction,  and  the  cries  of  despair, 
the  song,  the  dance,  the  mimick  scene,  the  buffoon  laughter,  went  oa 
as  regularly  as  in  the  gay  hours  of  festive  peace. 

Burke.     On  a  Regidde  Peace. 

GAUNTLET,  Fr.  gantelet,  which  Cotgrave  calls 
"an  arming  glove.*'  The  Fr.  gant;  It.  guanto;  Sp. 
guanie ;  Dutch,  Ger.  and  Sw.  wante.  Skinner  thinks 
from  the  A.  S.  wind^an,  to  wind,  to  enfold,  to  wrap  up  ; 
(which,  with  the  usual  Anglo-Saxon  prefix  Gc-,  would 
be  Ge-windan;)  because  in  the  cold  Northern  regions 
they  were  accustomed  to  enfold  or  ¥rrap  up  the  hands 
in  the  skins  of  animals. 

A  glove  or  covering  for  the  protection  of  the  hand  ; 
and  (from  the  custom  of  throwing  one  of  these  by  way 
of  challenge)  any  thing  thrown  or  profiered  in  chal- 
lenge. 

At  the  seconde  course  came  into  the  hall  Sir  Robert  Democka 
the  kynge  his  champion,  makynge  a  prodamacion,  that  whosoerer 
would  saie  that  Kynge  Richard  was  not  lawfully  kynge,  he  wouJde 
fighte  with  hvm  at  the  vtteraunce,  and  threwe  doune  his  gamUiei  £ 
and  then  al  the  hal  cried  Kynge  Richarde. 

Ha/l.    Richard  in.     The  second  Tere. 

Some  beat  them  coats  of  brasse,or  sturdy  breastplate  hard  they  drhie. 
And  some  their  gauntlets  gilde,  or  boots  with  siluer  nesh  contriae. 
Phaer,     Firgil.    ^neidos,  book  rii. 

But  threw  his  gauntlet,  as  a  sacred  pledge. 

His  cause  in  combat  the  next  day  to  try: 
So  ben  they  parted  both,  with  harts  on  edge 

To  be  aveng'd  each  on  his  enimy. 

Spenser,     Faerie  Queene,  book  i,  cm.  4. 

This  prince  when  the  day  was  lost  at  Tewkesbarie,  acmght  to 
escape  thence  by  flight,  but  being  taken,  was  brought  into  the  pre* 
sence  of  King  Edward,  ^whose  resolute  answers  enraged  the  con- 
querour  so  much,  as  he  dashed  him  (an  vnprincely  part}  on  tho 
mouth  with  his  gauntlet,  and  Richard  the  Crookbacke  ranne  him  into 
»he  hart  with  his  dagger. 

Spede.    Henrie  FT.  book  zi.  ch.  ztL    jhma  1471. 
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Contest,  ye  brave,  the  honours  of  the  day ; 
That  pleaa'd  th'  admiring  stranger  may  proclaim 
In  distant  regions  the  Phaeacian  fame; 
None  wield  the  gauntlet  with  so  dire  a  sway. 

Pope.    Homer.     Odgsseg,  book  viif. 

Scarce  from  his  fence  his  head  appearM  in  view. 
When,  wing'd  with  speed,  the  vengeful  arrow  flew : 
Swift  through  his  better  hand  it  held  its  course, 
Nor  could  the  steely  gauntlet  stop  the  force. 

Hoole.    Jerusalem  Delivered,  book  it 

GAURA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  OcUmdria^ 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Onagrtg.  Generic 
character:  calyx  four-clefl,  tubular;  corolla,  petals 
four,  turning  upwards ;  nut  four-angled,  one  to  four- 
seeded. 

A  genus  allied  to  (Enothera,  containing  four  species, 
natives  of  North  and  South  America.     Nuttal. 
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GAUT.  GAUT,  or  Ghaut,  is  the  English  mode  of  spelling 
-*-y-*»'  the  Indian  word  CThdt,  a  vernacular  corruption  of  the 
Mwwng  of  Sanskrit  GThatta,  which  signifies  "  a  descent  *  and  is 
therefore  applied  to  ravines  or  defiles  leading  down  from 
a  range  of  hills  or  through  the  steep  banks  of  a  nver. 
By  an  easy  transition,  the  term  has  been  used  to  signify 
the  place  to  which  the  passage  leads;  and  a  (?hdi  now 
signifies  a  "ferry"  or  "watering  place,**  But  by 
Europeans  it  is  peculiarly  applied  to  the  two  distinct 
ranges  of  mountains  which  run  parallel  with  the  shores 
of  the  Western  peninsula  of  India.  That  portion  of 
the  country  between  these  two  chains,  which  is  bounded 
by  the  river  Kftveri  on  the  South  and  the  Krishna  on 
the  North,  forms  a  sort  of  table-land,  accessible  firom 
the  coasts  by  various  passes  or  ffhdii  :  the  lowlands  are 
therefore  called  by  the  natives  Pdyln-g*hdt^  or  country 
MoBBUias.  beloto^  the  highlands  Bdld-^hdt,  or  the  country  above 
the  Passes ;  hence  the  latter  term  was  mistaken  by  the 
Portuguese  for  the  name  of  the  mountains  themselves ; 
and  the  Western  and  lofliest  chain  is  denominated 
"  BalaguaU*  mountains"  in  all  our  old  maps.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  term  J^oio- 
ghaut  (Bdld^*hd()  has  been  also  used  in  another  accep- 
tation,  as  the  name  of  a  Province  of  the  British  domi- 
nions in  fndia. 

1.  The  Peninsula  of  India  West  of  the  Ganges,  is 
formed  by  a  lolly  ridge  of  hills  extending  from  Cape 
Comorin  (Kumari)  to  the  river  Tapti,  or  from  8^  to 
21^  North  latitude.  The  declivity  of  this  chain  is  most 
abrupt  on  the  WeUtm  side^  on  the  Eoitern  side  it 
shelves  more  gradually  towards  the  sea,  aild  leaves  a 
considerable  portion  of  land  comparatively  level.  A 
little  to  the  North  of  the  sources  of  the  R&veH,  (nearly 
in  11*»30'  North  latitude,)  the  ground  on  the  Eastern 
side  of  this  tract  forms  a  second,  but  less  low  and 
continuous  chain  of  hills,  which  separate  the  compara- 
tively level,  and  fi^m  the  Eastern  shore,  intermediate 
terrace,  and  are  called  "  the  Eastern  G'hits."    This 

Table-Und.  terrace  or  table-land  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the 
hills  parallel  with  the  Krishna  (Kisnah  or  Kistnah)  and 
Gddavari,  and  on  the  South  by  those  through  which 
the  Kiveii  finds  a  passage  to  the  sea.  This  terrace  is  by 
no  means  fiat,  being  itself  a  part  of  the  declivity  of  the 
Western  G'hdts,  as  is  manifest  from  the  course  of  the 
great  rivers  by  which  it  is  traversed.  The  Southern  part 
is  the  highest  and  most  hilly,  as  is  shown  by  the  many 
names  ending  in  gin  or  drug^  ((fttrg*,)  t.  e.  mountain 
or  hill-fort,  which  occur  in  that  part  of  this  tract.  Prom 
Retnagiri  (RuOengerry)  Northwards  to  the  banks  of 
the  Krishna,  it  is  an  undulating  country,  like  many 
parts  of  England,  sometimes  hilly,  but  entirely  fi^e 
from  mountains.  According  to  the  latest  territorial  sub- 
divisions, this  table-land  is  now  occupied  by  Biji-ptir, 
MaTs6r  (Mysore,)  and  the  B414-g'h&t,  or  Ceded  Districta 
belonging  to  the  Presidency  of  Madras. 

2.  The  Western  ffhdts  reach  the  Tapti,  diverge  near 
that  river  In  an  Easterly  direction,  and  terminate  in  the 
high  land  between  the  rivers  Peln-gang&  and  Wwd&. 

^  Bmingmie  wd  BdUg/'hii  tr^  identical:  for  th«  upint«  ii 
■BfhUy  prooouDced  by  the  nelivci,  (whence  o«r  faii#  and  aai  of  tiu 
•ccnrate  Pietro  deUa  Vellc,  4to  Ed.  vol.  it.  p.  160,)  and  gum  ia 
eouoded  like  ga  by  the  Portugneae,  who,  as  well  as  the  Italiang,  can 
acarcely  pronoance  a  word  ending  in  a  consonant  withoot  adding  to 
Itnaberte. 
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There  are  several  passes  lefiding-  from  this  Northern  OAVT. 
branch  into  Kh&n-d^s ;  but  in  the  main  body  of  the  >■  yw> 
mountains  there  is  only  one  break,  about  16  miles  wide» 
through  which  the  P&niy&nl  river  runs  into  the  sea.  The 
distance  of  this  chain  from  the  sea  is  seldom  more  than 
70,  or  less  than  40  miles,  except  between  Sad&sh^^dgar'h 
and  Kund&-pibr,  where  it  advances  within  six  miles 
of  the  coast.  Its  most  elevated  peaks  are  between 
5000  and  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  height 
sufficient  to  intercept  the  clouds  brought  by  the  mon* 
Boons,  and  thus  to  occasion  a  difference  in  the  rainy 
season  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula.  Near 
Sur&t,  where  there  is  a  large  opening  beyond  the 
Northern  extremity  of  the  Glidts,  the  South- West 
monsoon  is  felt  as  on  the  Eastern  coast  These  moun- 
tains, though  full  twice  the  height  and  breadth  of  the 
Eastern  G'h&ts,  are  less  rugged  and  precipitous.  The 
soil  of  their  summits  and  declivities  is,  in  many  places, 
a  deep,  rich  mould,  and  they  are  covered  with  stately 
forests,  or  detached  clumps  of  bamboos,  equal  in  height 
to  the  tallest  palms;  but  the  teak  {Tedona g;r€mdU^ 
growing  upon  them  is  of  inferior  quality. 

8.  l%e  Eastern,  though  so  much  lower  than  the  Eastern 
Western  G'h6ts,  are  far  more  bleak  and  rocky ;  they  con-  Gwta. 
sist  principally  of  grey  granite  or  gneiss,  formed  by  aa 
&£^gn^egate  of  white  felspar  and  quartz,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  dark  green  mica,  and  that  rock  is  inter- 
mingled with  quartzose  strata,  generally  in  a  state  of 
decay.  *'  The  strata  of  these  rocks,"  says  Dr.  Buchanan 
Hamilton,  (Journey^  vol.  i.  p.  28,)  **  are  wonderfully 
broken  and  Qonfiised.  In  some  places  they  are  almost 
horizontal,  in  others  they  are  vertical^  with  all  interme- 
diate degrees  of  inclination.''  Many  beds  are  not  above 
three  feet  wide,  whibt  others  are  as  much  as  eight  or  ten» 
In  some  places  the  torrents,  in  the  rainy  season,  wash 
down  much  ferruginous  sand,  which  is  smelted  by  the 
natives.  The  soil  is  usually  covered  with  large  stones, 
and  productive  of  nothing  but  scanty  pasture  and  brush 
wood ;  presenting  a  strildng  contrast  to  the  rich  plains 
below,  and  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  IbfVy  moun- 
tains in  the  West. 

4.  The  Province  of  Bdlft-g'hdt,  or  the  Bfli-g'hdt  Bala* 
Ceded  Dbtricts,  forming  the  Uiird  and  smallest  portioa  K^antCeded 
of  the  table-land^  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  ^»^<^ 
Tumb'hadra,  Krishna,  and   Goml&   kamman    rivers, 
the  latter  separating  it  from  the  Northern  Circars; 
on  the  East  by  the  Kam&tik,  on  the  South  hj  Maisdr, 
and  on  the  West  by  Bfj6-pdr.    The  Southern  part  of 
this  country  is  a  continued  succession  of  mountain? 
and  valleys,  gradually  opening  into  the  more  level  tracts' 
which  extend  to  the  Tumb'hadra  and  Krishna.  Thouglr 
the  soil  is  generally  so  good  as  not,  when  well  clear^l, 
to  require  ploughing  more  than  once  in  twenty  years,  it  is 
not  remarkably  productive  ;  for  it  lies  so  high  that  it 
has  scarcely  any  rivers  or  springs,  and  is  subject  to  long^ 
droughts.     Very  little  irrigation,  however,  is  requisite, 
and  three  nights'  rain  here  will  ensure  a  larger  crop 
than  whole  torrents  for  six  months  in  the  districts  on' 
the  coast.    The  wet  season  is  very  uncertain ;  it  ought 
to  begin  in  June,  and  is  most  heavy  in  September  and 
October,  when  the  tanks  are  of^en  burst,  and  large 
tracts  of  lands  laid  waste.    The  soil  is  of  two  kinds : 
1 .  a  black  and  very  fertile  mould,  from  two  to  twelve  feet 
deep ;  2.  a  red  gravel,  which  abounds  in  the  rocky  parts 
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GAUT.  of  the  country.  The  latter  is  generally  full  of  stones^ 
but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  cultivation  im- 
possible. The  clearing  of  the  black  soil  is  a  work  of 
great  labour  and  expense ;  but  if  well  done,  the  land 
need  not  be  ploughed  again  for  the  next  twenty  years  ; 
and  much  of  the  labour,  and  consequent  expense, 
seems  to  be  owing  to  the  clumsy  and  ponderous  im- 
plements used.  The  red  soil  requires  manure,  for 
which  purpose  sheep  are  folded  upon  it,  or  the  dust, 
ashes,  and  sweepings  of  the  neighbouring  villages  are 
scattered  over  it,  and  ploughed  in  after  a  shower ;  one 
sudi  dressing  of  the  land  being  sufficient  for  four  years. 
The  population  of  this  Province,  when  the  survey  of  it 
had  been  completed  in  1806,  amounted  to  1,917,375, 
and  showed  an  increase  of  one-fourth  in  the  last  five 
years ;  a  very  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  excellence  of 
Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas)  Munro's  administra- 
tion, and  of  the  reliance  of  the  natives  on  the  perma- 
nency and  equity  of  the  British  Government ;  for  at 
that  time  six  years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  Country 
was  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company  by  the  NTz&m 
of  the  Decan.  The  amount  of  the  cattle  in  1806  was 
estimated  at  1,198,693  bullocks,  493J906  buffaloes, 
1,147,492  sheep,  694,633  goats ;-  there  were  also  many 
heads  of  black  cattle  in  a  wild  state,  and  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  sheep  and  goats  was  probably  below  their 
real  numbers,  because  the  superstitious  prejudices  of 
their  owners  made  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  true  account. 
The  villages  are  generally  under  the  direction  of  a  patH 
(potaU)  or  headman ;  and  the  farmers  meet  together  at 
the  approach  of  sowing  time  to  settle  among  themselves 
the  proportion  of  the  annual  net  rent  to  Government 
which  each  individual  shall  pay.  By  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Hind^  Religion,  though 
there  are  Mohammedans  in  all  the  larger  towns.  Indigo 
and  coarse  sugar  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities, 
but  cotton  is  the  staple  production.  In  the  Eastern 
and  central  parts  of  the  Province  there  are  several 
diamond  mines ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
almost  all  the  places  wherein  those  gems  are  found  in 
this  part  of  India,  lie  between  the  Krishna  andPennir 
rivers ;  it  was  from  this  district  that  the  diamonds  for 
which  Golconda  was  so  famous  were  brought,  not  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  City. 

Under  the  British  Government,  the  Bald-g^h&t  has 
has  been  divided  into  the  CoUectorships  of  Bel-hari  and 
Kudap&. 

Bellary.  I.  The  principal  Districts  of  Bel-hari  are  as  follows: 

(1.)  Belhary,  (Bala-hari  or  Bel-hari,)  a  hill-fort,  in 
15**  5'  North  and  76**  59'  East,  with  a  peitah  or  fortified 
town,  near  which  are  the  head  quarters  of  a  military 
corps.  Its  Chiefs  were  formerly  Diw&ns,  or  Ministers 
to  the  R&ylls  of  Andgundi, 

Hwponclly.  (2.)  Harp6n^li,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tumb'hadra,  m 
14°  44' North  and  76°  8' East.  The  country  is  here 
more  level  and  populous  than  it  is  further  East.  Uchin& 
durg  (Ujayyini  Durga,)  about  12  miles,  and  a  little  to 
the  East  of  the  South  from  Harp<Sn^li,  is  a  very  strong 
bill-fort,  its  Northern  and  Western  sides  being  of  a 
considerable  height,  and  almost  perpendicular. 

Soondoor.  (3.)  Sundur,  within  25  miles  of  Bel-hari^  is  a  strong 
fortress  on  an  insulated  chain  of  hills,  the  summit  of 
the  Southern  extremity  of  which  is  the  site  of  a  cele« 
brated  Temple,  dedicated  to  K&rtikiya  Sw&mi,  the  God 
of  War.  This  is  a  favourite  place  of  pilgrimage,  and 
the  Pt^shwi  was  therefore  allowed  to  retain  it  afler  all 
the  surrounding  territory  had  been  ceded  by  the  Niz&m 


to  Great  Britain.     The  devastation  occasioned  by  the      GUiUT. 
Pt^shw^'s  troops,  and  the  multitudes  who  accompanied  ' 
him  in  his  pilgrimages,  rendered  those  holy  expeditions 
most  disastrous  to  all  the  surrounding  country. 

(4.)  Ad6ni  (or  Adavani)  is  bounded  by  the  Turn-  AdcmL 
b*hadra  on  the  North,  and  crossed  by  the  H&grl« 
H&jini,  or  Vadavati  River.  Its  Capital,  bearing  the 
same  name,  is  in  15°  35'  North  and  77**  45'  East  On 
the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  and  well  supplied  with  water,  it 
was^  anciently  considered  as  impregnable,  but  is  noir 
much  reduced  in  population  and  importance. 

(5.)  RdT-drug  (Rdya-durga,  the  Royal  Fortress)  is  Race  dnof»* 
a  smdl  district  traversed  by  the  above-mentioned  rireTm 
Its  Capital,  in  14''  A(/  North  and  76°  56^  East,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  level  and  fertile  country. 

(6.)  Gdti,  a  strong  fortress  in  15°  8'  North  and  77^  Gooty. 
42^  East,  and  the  Capital  of  a  district  bearing  the  same 
name,  consists  of  a  circular  cluster  of  rocky  hills,  the 
summits  of  which  are  well  fortified  and  connected  with 
each  other  by  strong  works.  The  town  is  in  the  cen- 
tre, accessible  only  through  two  well-defended  gate- 
ways and  some  sally-ports  on  the  lower  hills.  Hie 
whole  is  overlooked  by  a  citadel  on  a  lofty  and  smooth 
rock,  the  approach  to  which  is  made  through  fourteen 
different  gateways.  The  rock  on  which  it  stands 
is  a  kind  of  sienite  in  which  red  felspar  prevails ;  it  is 
2781  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  989  above 
the  surrounding  plains,  notwithstanding  which,  the 
heat  in  April  and  May  is  intense. 

(7.)  ^amdl  (Kandandru,)  bounded  by  the  Turn-  CunodL 
b'hadra  and  Krishns^  once  formed  the  separate  Prin- 
cipality of  a  Pat'h&n  Chief,  and  was  then  called 
Gh&zi-pilr.  Its  surface  is  more  strong,  and  has  more 
thickets  (jangal)  than  the  Southern  and  Western  di»> 
tricts.  Held  as  a  jdgir,  or  feudal  lordship,  under  the 
Moghul  Government,  the  allegiance  of  its  Chie&  wa9 
transferred  to  the  Niz&m,  when  that  officer  made  him- 
self independent  of  the  Court  of  DihlL  It  was  there- 
fore, together  with  the  neighbouring  districts,  transferred 
in  1800  as  a  fief,  and  held  as  such  under  the  BriUsh 
Government,  by  Mun&var  Khan,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  first  Jagardars,  being  the  reigning  Nuwwfib  ia 
1815.  His  revenue  was  nine  or  ten  l^  of  rupees^ 
(=^160,000.;)  but  his  debts  amounted  to  do  leas 
than  five  times  that  sum.  KarniU,  its  Capital,  in 
15""  44'  North  and  78°  2^  East,  on  the  Southern  side 
of  the  Tunib'hadra,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  in  1816 
contained  more  than  1300  houses,  with  a  population  of 
only  1600  souls.  Its  ptiiah^  however,  or  suburb,  is 
extensive  and  populous.  The  chiefe  and  soldiery  have 
all  the  hardihood  and  fanaticism  for  which  their  an- 
cestors, the  Pat'hins,  have  been  always  noted.  The 
fort,  which  had  never  been  taken  by  any  native  Power, 
was  deemed  impregnable  till  it  surrendered  to  the 
British  troops  in  December  1815,  afler  only  one  day's 
bombardment. 

At  Parwatam,  in  16®  12' North  and  78®  5'  East,  near  ^tnnum. 
the  North- Western  extremity  of  this  Principality,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wild,  rocky  tract,  on  a  bed  of  red  granite, 
with  veins  containing  diamonds  in  small  quantities 
there  is  a  Temple  of  great  reputed  sanctity.  The  God« 
called  by  the  ofiiciating  Brdhmans  Malik4rji,  is  pro- 
bably nothing  more  than  the  holy/iirgom;  but  his 
image  is  never  exhibited  except  at  a  distance,  and  by 
light  reflected  from  a  brass  mirror,  so  that  its  real  (bnn 
can  only  be  conjectured.  The  wall  of  the  sacred  enclosar« 
measures  660  feet  by  5 10,  and  is  covered  with  sculptui 
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fn*«rkbcMkMheioept<lHtii^tiMTVW|  andMfmamr 
^ea,  18  the  lerraginoiit  sdl  of  the  Pwiirifcrnii  bilk 
BMduee  luge  quanUtMS  af  aoda;  thia  k  adao  kind, 
oambiaad  with  cauDon  site,  in  the  Made  ira^etafak 
maaldeoteoHrahlatothegiDiitfaofeotlDa.  8alt|Ml«v 
likewke  dboaadi.  and  k  tmOj  oafteolad.  The  total 
M«Mia  of  the  CoUaoAairiup  ■■naalfii  im  1S17  tia 
7ML0W  |H««i^  (aboal  £300.0000  Tha  niaa  an 
kM  kmghi  hjr  theaaaiejMBsaon  aa  OD  IheCaronaiidcl 
but  droughts  areaofc  aaeooiMoa,  aad  Ibek 
mt  truly  dklmnig.  In  ISll  the  Qmmrn 
,al  MUfaa  authariaed  the  Caltoctor  of  KodM^to 
dktrihuta  150  alar  pa^adM  (if  6a)  ta  the 
TeM^  iu  hk  Divinaa,  aa  m  rcawaaaitioa  lor 
Mtka  aad  efciagw  ta  ha  aMdk  u  atdor  to  prafNtkta 
(he  Godm  and  F^BTail  on  Uma  to  giaat  the  rata  aa 
much  wanted !  This  part  of  the  Province  k  watered 
by  the  Penair,  or  Pin4kani,  which  rises  in  MaisiSr 
(Mysore,)  and*  following  a  Northerly  oourscp  winds 
round  Irr  the  Penn&kondi  towards  the  Gandie4tak 
hills,  ani(  passing  through  a  narrow  opening  in  them, 
makes  its  way  through  the  Eastern  ranges,  a  little 
above  Kadap4  into  the  Nelldr  District,  where  it  flows 
into  the  sea.  It  has  a  sandy  and,  in  some  places,  a 
Todcy  bed  ;  k  usuaRy  fordable,  and  has  brackish  water 
strongly  impregnated  with  lime. 

^e  Districts  in  this  Dtvkion  are  : 

(1.)  Kudapi^  or  Kirpk,  (from  Krlpft,  Mercy,  in 
Sanskrit,)  in  14''  W  North  and  7^  54'  East,  on  the 
hanks  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  is  not  a  place  of  much 
commerce,  though  the  residence  of  the  Collector.  The 
prison,  in  a  round  fort  near  the  pettah  or  suburb,  was 
formerly  the  Nuwwdb*s  palace,  when  a  Pat'h&n  family, 
now  extinct,  possessed  that  dignity.  There  are  still 
several  of  that  nation  settled  at  Kirpk,  and  they  are 
aaid  to  speak  the  Hindustani  dialect  with  peculiar 
parity;  a  remarkable  circumstance,  as  that  was  not  the 
language  of  their  forefathers. 

(2.)  Dapid,  in  15**  58'  North  and  79^  28^  East,  is 
the  only  town  of  note  in  a  small  district  traversed  by 
the  GondtSgim  River,  and  bearing  the  same  name.  In 
iU  neighbourhood,  and  to  the  North  of  Rammaro,  cop- 
per ore  of  an  eaioellent  quality  has  been  found  in  a 
situation  near  freqiacnied  roads,  fte.  well  provided  with 
wood  lor  fiiel. 

(3.)  Kammam,  the  Capital  of  which  is  in  15^37' 
North  and  TO*'  IC  East,  is  a  hilly  district,  which  has 
no  large  streams,  nor  any  towns  of  a  connderable  size. 
lu  proximity  to  Dap&d  makes  it  probable  that  there 
are  mineral  veins  in  its  hills. 

(4.)  G'hangi  c6t'ha  to  the  Norih-West  of  Kudapk 
k  crossed  by  the  Pennftr,  vrhich  passes  through  an 
opening  in  the  hills,  on  its  Eastern  boundary,  into  the 
plain  of  Kirph.  This  opening  or  fissure  appears  to 
have  been  a  rent  made  by  some  violent  convulsion,  and 
on  the  southernmost  of  its  precipitous  sides  stands 
the  citadel  of  Ganjcdtta,  Ixslow  which  is  the  town,  in 
14**  51'  North  and  78^  22'  East,  moe  a  strong  fortress, 
and  much  frequented  <m  aecoont  of  a  diamond  mine  in 
iU  neighlKmrhood. 

(5.)  Sidliaut  (or  Siddlidvat)  is  a  rocky  and  monn- 


taimtt  Dktikt  m  tha  Eaatara  Olidla*  the  vaHeya  of  OATJT. 
whkk  aie  krtik  aad  well  watered.  In  Ihe  bed  of  the  ^^y*^ 
Pennte,  whi^  passes  through  it,  a  paaaKar  sort  of 
melon,  amich  esteemed,  k  eokkalad  in  <ha  drf  nnasoo, 
aad  oartiad  when  ripe  ta  the  ooaat  Ita  liad  k  roogl^ 
oq^  it  k  not  meh  higgtr  than  an  appk ;  It  k  therefore 
oBeofthenaikBtfrttltsof  thai  tribe  of  pkatfl.  Tlia 
Trfiiiga  k  the  laagaage  moat  genendly  spoken  ia  tfak 
DktricL  IV  tawn  of  SidliaAi  k  in  a  raUey,  in  14'' 
W  NoHh  and  VO""  2'  Eaat,  about  twcho  aika  fio« 
Kifph  and  on  the  other  aide  of  tha  riaar,  wMeh  in 
the  hai  seaaan  haa  only  jost  valer  ens^  kr  oidtawy 
|inf|ioaai.  Tha  Port,  whkh  nnight  sliU  he  tandarad  aer* 
vioOftbUw  k  on  thaisile,  and  waa  aneiantly  a 
Temple,  aacrad  to  Sidd'hkwsaa  8wteL    lU 

in  a  ooaniry  diftcult  of  aaaess^  nmde  it  a 
lesidanoa  for  the NowsrUn  oiEkpki 
eontMUwilh  Haider  Md  TIfA.  Their 
soon  attraded  a  numeiotts  popwlatian,  hat  H  haa  kUen 
off  ainas  the  Colkotar's  ofiea  waa  rtasQuad  to  KkpiL 
li  haa  tha  repotalion  of  beiag  a  hoalt^  pkee,  and 
Iheio  k  a  handsome  Moequa  and  Mansoiaam  in  tha 
Port«  nnich  wnemlcd  fay  tha  Musirinkis. 

(6.)    G&ram-kond6,  a    strong  hill-fort  in   18^  46' 0«n» 
North  and  78^34'  East,  k  the  Ci^ital  of  a  District  ^^""^ 
which  has  many  small  streams,  and,  though  thinly  in- 
habited, capable  of  supporting  a  large  population. 

(7.)  Pangandr,  a  small  District,  the  Capital  of  ftagiaor 
which  is  situated  in  18°  21'  North  and  7S^  S'  East,  was 
ceded  to  the  British  Government  before  (he  rest  of  the 
Ptavince.  This  poUam  or  District  is  divided  into 
eight  ManuUi^  which  contain  sixty-nine  mauza^  or  large 
villages,  and  675  mazroi  or  hamlets;  (more  properly 


farms.  **)  Ita  ckar 


k  abont  885,1000  pagodas. 


(jgn,200.) 

The  greater  parts  of  thk  Pirovincc  became  a  part 
of  the  British  Territory  hi  India,  in  consequence  of  a 
Tfoa^  wkh  tha  Niakn  of  the  Deean  in  1800.  Hie 
remainder  had  been  exchanged  for  dktricts  in  tho 
MaTsdr  assigned  to  the  Mshw4.  It  was  a  part  of  tha 
Hindh  Empire  of  Byayans^^,  (tha  Bknagar  (Bk- 
nagar)  of  our  older  traaallan,)  formed  by  NarsiaitiM 
B4^  at  tha  doae  of  tha  XVth  century.  On  the  ruia  of 
that  power  by  the  Mohammedan  Sovereigns  af  tha 
Decaa,  in  the  beginning  of  the  followiag  aaatury,  tha 
B41a-g'b4t  foil  into  thair  handa,  and  a  great  part  of  it 
was  granted  as  jfdg/r»  or  foudal  domafaM  to  their  mill* 
tary  kadara.  Soma  of  these  chieftaina  were  aufaae* 
quently  exposed  to  incursions  on  the  part  of  the  Kor* 
tur,  or  Hindil  Sovereign  of  the  Maisdr;  and  in  tha 
latter  half  of  the  last  oentury  it  waa  overran  by  Haider 
All  and  Tipu  S&hib,  and  was  ofVen  the  soana  of  tiia  oh* 
stinate  welfare  carried  on  by  them  against  their  Asiatic 
and  European  neighbours.  The  Country  therefore, 
when  it  was  first  annexed  to  the  British  dominions,  had 
long  been  a  prey  to  undisciplined  armies  and  to  domes- 
tic misrule ;  almost  as  fatal  to  ito  happiness  and  pros- 
perity as  the  havoc  committed  by  the  marauders  quar* 
tered  upon  it  in  time  of  war.  Under  the  NSzdm, 
extortion  and  plunder  by  liis  revenue  officers  waa 
connived  at,  if  not  openly  supported;  every  village- 
headman  was  allowed  to  arm  his  people  against  the 
neighbouring  village,  and  a  warfare  similar  to  that  of 
our  borderers  of  old  was  incessantly  carried  on. 
Exhausted  by  perpetual  exactions,  and  goaded  by  nevor- 

asing  demands  for  fresh  contributions,  the  people 
were  continually  driven  to  rebellion,  and  the  Nizam's 
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GAUT.  troops  were  almost  always  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
some  of  his  own  towns,  or  the  chastisement  of  some  of 
,  his  refimctory  subjects.  Impunity  for  the  most  atro- 
4SOU8  crimes  was  everywhere  to  be  purchased  by  a 
4noderaie  bribe ;  and  the  village  Chiefs,  so  useful  under 
well-regulated  Governments,  had  become  for  the  tx^pst 
part  mere  leaders  of  banditti.  Such  was  the  condition 
of  the  B&l&-g'h&t  when  ceded  to  the  Company  in  1810  : 
and  just  as  it  was  beginning  to  feel  the  benefit  of  a 
strict  administration  of  justice,  a  regular  but  moderate 
assessment  of  revenue,  and  an  inviolable  security  of 
person  and  property,  two  successive  years  of  drought 
in  1803  and  1804  went  near  to  reduce  its  wretched 
inhabitants  to  absolute  ruin.  The  wise  and  benevolent 
measures,  however,  of  the  late  excellent  Sir  Thomas 
Munro,  who  was  then,  happily  for  the  Province  and 
his  employers,  the  principal  Collector,  preserved  it 
firom  the  horrors  of  a  famine ;  and  though  the  evil  could 
not  be  entirely  removed,  it  Vas  alleviated  to  such  a 
degree,  as  plaoied  the  natives  in  the  British  territory  in 
an  enviable  position,  when  compared  with  their  neigh* 
bonis  in  the  NIz&m's  dominions  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Krishna.    As  the  Bhl6g'h4t  has  now,  for  several 


years,  enjoyed  an  uninterrapted  tranquilUty,  and,  what 
is  of  more  consequence,  the  blessings  of  a  just  aad  in- 
dulgent Government,  it  has  doubtless  advanced  in  the 
numbers  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants;  but u the 
latest  accounts  hitherto  publbhcd  do  not  come  down 
beyond  1817,  a  conjecture  only  can  be  formed  as  to 
the  state  of  this  Province  since  that  period ;  and  when 
the  obstacles  to  any  rapid  improvement,  arisiDg  from 
the  igncmmce  and  Religious  prejudices  of  the  Hindii^ 
are  considered,  every  candid  judge  must  allow,  that 
there  will  be  no  ground  for  complaint,  if  the  progrcsa 
made  in  that  interim,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and 
increase  of  the  population,  amounts  to  one-third  of  that 
which  appeared  by  the  official  returns  to  have  taken 
place  within  the  first  six  years  afUr  this  territory  came 
into  the  Company's  possession. 

Hamilton's  EaU  India  Gaxelieer,  and  Dt$eripiipn  of 
Hindottan^  ii.  322 ;  Thieflenthaler,  BeM*rei6tMg  mi 
Hinduttan,  i.  852;  Bnchanan  (Hamilton's)  Jawneg 
in  MyoTt,  ii.  181,  435,  iii.  203;  RcnneH's  Memoir  of 
a  Map  ofHindodan^  cxxvii.  293 ;  JUemotr  of  a  Mam 
o/ttePenJiinifo,  10—14. 
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OAT. 


CrAUZE,  Fr.  gaze.  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Gazzaium, 
says,  Linum  vd  sericum  subtiUmmum^  commonly 
gazzt;  perhaps  because  first  introduced  firom  Craza,  a 
city  of  Palestine. 

Brocadofli  and  damatkB,  and  tabbiea,  and  fftuMet, 
Are  by  Robert  Balleotioe  lately  brought  over. 
With  Ibity  thinp  mora. 

'*  '^     Am  JSseeUeni  New  Soitff. 


In  another  eaW|  we  ace  a  white,  amooth,  loft  worm,  turned  into  a 
black,  hard,  cntataceous  beetle  widi  gauMe  wings. 

Paitf,    Nahtnd  Theol^igff^  ch.  six. 

If  the  G^oszoton  of  the  mediaeval  writers  was  Gauzes 
(which  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt)  its  use  was 
eipressly  forbidden  to  Ecclesiastics.  Du  Cange  con- 
tinues the  passage  g^ven  above  by  citing  a  Canon  (the 
61st)  of  the  Council  of  Buda,  held  in  1279,  which  says, 
Gazzaium  et  alivm  quemcunque  pannum  notabiliter 
ddioaium  interdicimus  univeniB, 

Gauzes,  with  gold  and  silver  flowers  on  silk  ground, 
are  chiefly  imported  from  China.  France  and  Holland 
deal  largely  in  them ;  but  our  native  manufactures  at 
Paisley  are  by  no  meuis  inferior  to  the  produce  of  the 
foreign  looms. 

GAWKY.  Gawk,  Skinner  says,  from  the  A.  S.  goec, 
geac,  g«c,  a  cuckoo,  all  from  the  sound.  **  Awkward ; 
generally  used  to  signify  a  tall,  awkward  person." 
Grose.  See  Jamieson  in  w,  Gowk^  a  fool,  and  Gou^, 
the  cuckoo. 

White  (he  great  gawkf  admiration, 
Parent  of  stupid  imitation, 
Intrinaic,  proper  worth  neglecti. 
And  copies  erroun  and  defects. 

I%(f.    AFamUar  Epuile, 


k 


GAY, 
GA'vEnr, 
Ga'yly, 
Ga'yness, 

GaStsome, 

Gat-bessens, 

Gat-lauohino, 

Gat-returning, 

Gat-spotted, 

GaVlt-checkereo, 

Ga'tlt-olisterino, 

Ga'tlt-smilino, 

Ga'tlt-wretcubd. 


*)      Fr.  gay;   It  goto,    Hin« 
shew  says,  perhaps  from  gaUr 
deo.   Skinner,  horn  D.  gaden, 
gayen^  placere,  co/iMfttre;  and 
this,  perhaps,  from  gavdert, 
to   rejoice.      Menage  writes 
^lai^ely,  but  to  little  purpose. 
L'£strange  uses  Gays,  noim, 
exactly  as  our  elder  writers 
use  gaudit  or  gewgaw  ;  nd 
it  is  not  at  all  improbible 
that  it  may  have  the  same 
otiginigaw^gay.  And  gay  is 
Gaudy,  fine,  showy;  ostentatiously  fine  or  ehoff; 
met.  lively,  cheerful,  merry,  jovial. 

At  none  ]»e  to^er  6tf  }ei  sauh  fer  in  ^e  se 

A  grete^busse  wadgaj,  fulle  high  of  saile  was  be. 

A  Brwme,  p.  I©. 
In  manyeyay  gamemens,  tbat  wcren  gold  belen. 

Pia-i  Piomkmmn.     Ortde,  •lg..'B  iv. 
Bote  in  gaifeMue  and  in  gloten jre.  for  glotten  hers  coode& 
And  breaksb  nat  here  br^  to  be  poure*  as  be  book  hotcb. 

And  all  above  ther  lay  a  ^ttif  santrie. 
On  which  he  made  on  nigbtes  melodie. 
So  swetely,  that  all  the  chambre  rong. 

Chaucer.     The  Miiieret  Tde,  v.  321S. 

He  walketh  all  the  nigbt  and  all  the  day. 

He  kembeth  his  lockes  brode,  and  made  bim  Mr. 

Yet  coode  I  nener  be  so  ^cif. 

Gamer.    Com/.  Am.  look  I U.  O. 

And  when  I  rise,  my  corpse  for  to  arrays^ 
I  Uke  the  glasie,  sometimes  (but  not  for  pride) 

For  God  he  knows  my  minde  is  not  so  gaye. 
But  for  I  would  in  comelytiesse  abyde. 

Oucoiyne.    l><m  HariMmew  •/ Sal*. 

This  may  seeme  to  some,  a  ^y  saying,  where  as  in  deed  it "  J«*h 
foolish  and  wicked.  /«*««,     T%e  Arte  •/ 1^.  loi  19. 

In  dede  this  would  haue  been  well  brought  in  tfcers,  sad  Buny  of 
my  bretlieren  haue,  ss  be  saieth,  brought  in,  A  ■H'f/^V^ 
when  eUes  in  places  mo  the  one,  wbych  I  sowe  boast  efbieiBity* 
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QAY.      iliaU  iMthatTi«daU1iadiiMt^io#iy%«uiitwer«dliwto«»k« 

> ^^  mc  tsbmmed  to  Uy  yl  forth  agaioa.  . 

^"^^  Sit  ThmoM  More.    HMkt$,  Ibl.  4981    7W  Secomd  PtiH  ^  the 
Cm^mHiiim  4/  T^mdmll. 
Yet  if  Una  gluM  10  f  ly,  tbtft  H  cia  Wad 
Th«  wiMttiigtai,  to  think*  gdd  that  U  hnm. 

Sftamr.    Fti/erU  Qntfrn,  book  vi.  can.  U 
For  wh«  flMM  of  my  pMpto  ariMd  tko  dmm  of  that  couatr^, 
[Virfiaia]  ona  of  tba  aavafn  aaawcnd,  *<  Wingaadakan/*  which  u 
'  to  say,  ai,  Yoa  wear  good  clotha  or  gag  dothi. 

'       ~     ^M^  a/f  Ae  ITor/^  book  i.  ch.  Yiii.  lae.  5. 


The  aoulf  which  doth  with  God  unitc^ 
Those  MyiMet  how  doth  she  slight 
Which  o'ar  opiaioa  sway  ? 

iMimgim.    CSntana,  part  iii. 

Ucaot  this fiBarwaakaaoor  hands;  and  ifthay  aUayour^wsfMr 
«ad  our  coafidancaa  it  is  no  harai. 

Tayior.    Boiy  Djfmg,  sec  ff. 

Brother  of  Fear  I  mora  gaylg  clad. 

The  merrier  foot  o'  th'  two,  yet  quite  as  mad. 

Sire  of  Rapeotance !  shield  of  foad  Desires 

Ormkam.    Slept  U  ike  Tempk,    On  Hepe. 
Let  BM  spaaka  proudlr :  Tell  the  ooostabtoi 
We  are  hut  wanion  for  the  woriuog  day : 
Our  gaymeme  aad  our  gilt  are  all  besinvrcht 
With  raynic  marchiog  ia  the  painefuli  field. 

SAmJUpeate.    Menrg  F.U>LB7. 
Oh  I  ye  Eoglish  ladies,  teare  rather  to  wear  Romaa  hearts,  than 
Spaaish  kascks ;  rather  to  help  your  eooatrey,  thaa  hinder  your 
hoabaads;  to  niaka  yoar  Qoeen  rich  fsr  year  dafenea,  thaa  yonr 

jigiweer^  1h  Sirgpe^t  Life  of  Agbmefp  ch.  stii. 
Aad  fiarM  with  heat  ot  g^geome  yaath  did  Tenter, 
With  warlike  troopas  tKe  Norman  coast  to  enter. 

Mrremrfhr  Magitlr^ee^  Ibl.  033. 
8a>ail  was  his  hoosa,  and  like  a  little  cage. 
For  his  owaa  tune,  yet  Inly  neat  and  deane, 
Dcckt  with  greeae  booghas,  and  flowcn  m^heeeme, 

Spemeer,    Fmerie  Qmeem^  book  vi«  cnn.  h, 
VtUemt  men  stick  not,  in  the  $wig  of  their  hearts^  to  say,  that  a 
alrict  piety  is  good  Csr  nothing,  bnt  to  make  the  owaars  of  it  Ironhla* 
\  to  thamaelreSy  and  nsalcm  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Jiierhmy,    Senmm  12.  ToL  Ui« 
Fiaea  plants  the  archard,  aad  maturm  the  vine. 
And  fifit  gmg'loMgkmg  press'd  the  ruddy  wine. 

Ofminger,    TiMkit.    JSlegg  lUhookl 
Agmig»ekeekere^  haart-expaadiag  view. 
Far  as  the  circling  cya  cea  shoot  around. 


Thee,  [the  rose]  jojr  of  earth,  when  vernal  boon 
hour  forth  a  bloomtng  waste  of  flowers, 
The  gaUg'tmUmg  Orsees  wear, 
A  tr^y  in  their  flowiag  hair. 

Broome,    Mnacreom,    Ode  63* 
Bqt,  loat  beneath  the  rubbish  of  their  means, 
Aad  drain'd  by  wsots  to  Nature  all  unknown, 
A  wandering,  taalelfss,  gaiig^tnrHeked  train, 
Thongh  rich,  aia  beggars,  Md  thoagh  aoble,  ainfaa. 

Tkowmm,    LAtrfgy  part  ▼• 
Let  these  inawdiato  to  thy  dariing  roll 
Health,  vigour,  life,  and  gmg-reimrmng  aoul. 

Smoige,    Om  Ladg  Tgreotmete  Reeoverg, 
Nor  broad  carnations,  nor  gag-^oited^nkM, 

Twotmottm    Sprtttgm 
J\m  world  Is  new  to  ua—eor  spirits  are  high,  our  passions  are 
■Iron^;  the|f«M#t>f  of  life  get  hold  of  us— and  it  is  happy,  if  we  caa 
enjoy  tham  with  moderation  aad  mnocanca. 

GUpim.    Senmom  8.  vol.  i. 


^  ^Whan  yon  ara  at  work,  you  are  intent  oa  your  business,  and  thera 
n  lass  danger ;  bnt  in  the  gaietg  of  diverrion.  the  mind  is  open,  and 
too  ready  to  receive  imprsmioos  from  the  profane  oath,  or  indecent 
jaaC  U.    Sermom  10.  vol.  iii. 

How  oft  yonr  birds  have  andeserving  bled, 
linnet,  or  warbliag  thrash,  or  monrnng  di^ 
Phcnsant  with  gmfg-ghUerimg  wiagt» 
C^aariyHDonntinflvk. 

Dr.mHem.    Ode  io  Evemii^. 
JVOIb.  JOUI, 


I  washa  my  cwpa  i 


GAZE,  «•  1     Skinner,  CanUniu  oadk  qtfi' 

Oasb,  fk  cere,  to  look  with  stretched  eyes; 

Ga'zek,  fi.  from  the  A.  S«  ^e^feon,  to  see,  to 

GA'zErux.»  I  look. 

Ga'zxno,  n.  r      To    see,  to  look,  to    view ; 

Ga'sement,  (nf6atMf.)  with  attention,  eager- 

Gaze-hound,  ness,  admiration,  or  other  strong 

Ga^zino-stock.  J  feeling. 

Thns  saiden  sade  folk  in  that  citee, 
Wbea  thai  the  peple  poeed  up  and  douo : 
For  they  were  glad,  right  for  the  noveltec^ 
To  have  a  newe  ladyof  bir  tonn. 

CSUnccr.     Tke  Clerket  Tide,  v.  8879. 
Neia  him,  to  tf aar,  the  IVoyan  yonth  gan  flock 
And  Btnue  wEo  moat  might  at  the  captiue  scoroe. 

Swrreg,     Virgil,    ^neid,  book  ii. 
For  weryed  with  my  bookishe  gfute, 

I  noynte  with  supple  oyle 
My  loytrons  Kmmee,  and  whan  Sir  Fhabo 
With  bnnda  beghmas  to  bravls^ 
rpa  in  eooly  shade. 

Drmni.    Horace.    Salgrel^ 

Bnt  whan  y*  people  came  to  v*  sycamore  tree,  Zacbeus  per«i 

aduitura  was  a  matier  of  laughter,  k  good  sport  to  a  great  maignici 

Ibrasmttche  u  being  a  welthie  riche  man,  k  in  the  office  of  cua* 

tomer.  he  stood  aloft  in  a  tree  to  ha  a  gmser  vpon  one  man  U  no  ma^ 

VHaU.  Ziaf,ch.xii. 
Tliese  two  dyd  with  amiable  wot^  asswaga  the  disciples  sorow, 
that  thai  had  eoacaiaed  by  the  departure  of  their  lord,  and  called  thi 
badia  again  from  their  gmtimg  vp.  which  profited  thi  aodiyag,  vnto 
their  vocacioa,  saying  t  Ye  mea  or  Galila,  why  stand  ya  here  lokiag 
▼p  towardea  haauea. 

Jtf.     TkeAeeee^iMej^teUee,tk.l 
For  V*  which  causa  the!  be  mora  fierce,  more  bold  i[  hardy  thaa 
the  other  Irishmi,  and  thei  ba  vary  deaynma  of  news  thiagas^  ft 
straaaga  sightaS|  and  gmegttgee, 

Hmii,    HemrgriL    TU  •kwemik  Yere. 

What  oommen  place  b  there,  whereia  we  haua  aot  been  openly 

mocked,  an  that  we  were  not  onely  a  goMgng-tt^eke  to  the  worlda, 

whicha  defieth  Christr,  nor  onely  to  men  that  are  worldly  wise,  but 

alw  to  the  Deuels  themselfea,  whlche  are  with  our  troubles  dalighledi 

VdaiL     Corimikiame,  ch.  Iv. 
For  ia  those  lofty  lookes  is  close  implide 

Score  of  base  things,  and  tdeigna  of  foul  dishonor  2 
Threat'niog  rash  eyes  which  gmoe  on  her  so  wide. 
That  tooaaiy  they  aa  dare  to  looka  vpoe  her. 

tSjttwett.    Setu)$i  fiC 
RoDON  O,  had  I  eyes  like  Dorida's, 
I  would  enchant  the  day, 
And  make  the  sun  to  stand  at  yase, 
Till  ha  forgot  his  way. 
Dragiom,    Tke  JUmee^  Eigektm.    ^mpkail 
ALBia.  Bnt  ia  the  breeth 

Of  a  wrong'd  father  I  forbid  the  banea. 
Ciaan.  What,  do  you  stand  at  ^ose  f 
Beummtd  mmd  fUieJkr.    Tke  Fair  Maid  of  ike  Am,  act  ▼.  se.  I. 
Then  look,  who  list  thy  aaxtfaU  eyes  to  lieed 
With  sight  or  that  is  Aiire,  Tooke  on  tlie  frame 

Of  this  wide  Vaiueiae,  aad  therein  reed 
llw  endiesse  kinds  of  creatures,  which  by  name 
Thou  canst  not  count,  much  lesse  their  nature's  aime^ 

Spenter,    Hgeme  of  Heametdie  Uemaiie* 
Then  forth  he  brought  his  snowT  Florimele^ 

Whom  Trompart  had  in  keeping  there  beside, 
Couered  from  people's  gatetnemi  with  a  veile. 

Id,    Faerie  Qtteeme,  book  1.  can.  X 
And  in  her  cheekes  (he  vermeil  red  did  shew 
Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lillies  >hed. 

The  wiiich  ambrosial  odoun  from  them  threw. 
And  gaeere  sense  with  double  pleasure  fed. 
Able  to  haale  the  sicke,  and  to  revive  the  dad. 

Id,    A.  book  ii.  caa.  8. 
80  that  these  immovable  beiags  would  be  put  like  adamantlaa 
ttataes,  and  things  unconnected  with  ihe  rest  of  the  world,  having 
nocommerea  with  any  thing  at  all  but  the  Deity;  a  kind  of  inaig- 
aificaat  nataphysical  gaiera,  or  contemplators. 

Ctuhporlk.    AilcMivliM/%s/nN,boakUch.v.  fol.807« 
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Jkt  fbvth  bight  a  ^mehoundy  who  hunteth  by  the  a>. 

BoHrukedf    Veaenption  of  England^  ch.  vh. 

So  checking  bra  desire,  with  trembling  heart 
Gazing  he  stood,  nor  would  nor  could  depart; 
Fix'd  M  a  pilgrim  wilder'J  in  his  way, 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  night,  for  fear  to  stray, 
But  stands  with  awful  eyes  to  watch  the  dawn  of  day. 

Dryden,     Cymon  and  Ipfugcma, 

In  vain,  you  OTTioos  streams,  so  fast  you  flow, 

To  hide  her  from  a  lover's  ardent  gazff : 
From  every  touch  you  more  transparent  grow. 

And  all  reveal'd  the  beauteous  wanton  plays. 
The  LapUinder  to  hia  Rein-deer^  in  Spectator,  No.  406 

Plac'd  OQ  this  float  bv  some  diviner  hand, 
As  on  a  stage,  for  public  view  we  stand. 
lUyria's  neighbouring  shores,  her  isles  around, 
And  every  cliff  with  gazers  shall  be  crown'd. 

Bowe.    LucaUf  book  iv. 

Seest  thoa  the  gaxe-hmmdJ  how  with  glance  serere 
From  the  close  heid  he  marks  the  destia'd  deer. 

TickeU.  •On  HunOng.    A  Fragment, 

3Z  Bat  call  lo  remembrance  the  former  dax^Sj  |n  which,  after  ye 
were  illuminated,  ye  endured  a  great  fight  of  afflictions ; 

33.  Partly  whilst  ye  were  made  a  gazing-ttocA,  both  by  re- 
proaches ana  afiBictfons,  and  partly  whilest  ye  became  companions  of 
them  that  were  so  used.  Bib/e.    Hebrews,  ch.  x. 

'Twas  then  I  wak'd ;  and  to  the  deep  below 
Through  thickets  creepM  with  careful  stepa  and  slow  ; 
And  gax*d  around  if  any  but  were  there, 
Or  solitary  wretch  my  grief  to  share  ) 
But  none  appear'd. 

IVilkiie.     The  Epigoniad,  book  iv.  * 

All  gemm'd  in  ornaments  of  curious  mode, 
Gay  in  the  ran,  the  false  Sultana  rode ; 
Oft  to  her  hreast  she  clasp'd  the  heav'niy  maid. 
And  wond'ring  oft  with  cruel  gase  survey'd. 

Brook,     Constanttm 

The  Agasacus,  or  Oase-houndy  chased  indiflerenlly  the  fox,  hare, 
or  buck.  It  would  select  from  the  herd  the  fattest  and  fairest  deer, 
l^ursue  it  by  the  eye,  and  if  lost  for  a  time,  recover  it  again  by  its 
singular  distinguishing  faculty ;  should  the  beast  rejoin  the  herd, 
this  dog  would  fix  unerringly  on  the  same. 

Pennant,     British  Zoology.     The  Dog, 

GA'ZETTE,Y  It.  gazetta;  "  Pr.  gazette;  a  cer- 
Ga'zetteer.  J  tain  Venetian  Coin,  scarce  worth  a 
farthing  ;  also,  a  Bill  of  News;  or  a  short  relation  of 
the  general  occurrences  of  the  time,  forged  most  com- 
monly at  Venice,  and  thence  dispersed,  every  month, 
into  most  parts  of  Christendom."  Cotgrave.  So  called 
because  sold  for  a  gazetta.     See  Menage. 

P£R.    What  monstrous,  and  most  painefoll  circumstance 
Is  here,  to  get  some  three,  or  four  gazets  / 
Some  three  pence,  i'th  whole,  for  that  'twill  come  to. 

Ben  Jonson,     The  Fox,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Jac,    It  is  too  little :  yet, 

Since  you  have  said  the  word,  I  am  content ; 
But  will  not  go  a  gaxet  less. 

Massinger,     The  Maid  of  Honour,  act  iii.  so,  1. 

How  many  times  doth  God  speak  to  us  by  his  servants  the  Pro- 
phetes,  by  his  Son,  by  his  Apostles,  by  sermons,  by  spiritual  books, 
by  thousands  of  homilies,  and  arts  of  counsel  and  insinuation;  and 
we  sit  as  unconcerned  as  the  pillars  of  a  church,  and  hear  the  ser- 
mons as  the  Athenians  did  a  story,  or  as  we  read  a  gazett  t 

Taylor,     Sermon  1 .  part  iL 

The  next  gazette  mentioned,  that  the  King  had  pardoned  him  [the 
Duke  of  Monmouth]  upon  his  confessing  the  late  plot. 

Burnet,     Own  Times,  Anmo  1684. 

Fast  by,  like  Niobc  (her  children  gone,) 

Sits  mother  Osborne,  stupify'd  to  stone ! 

And  monumental  brass  this  record  bears, 

**  These  arfr.-ak  no!  these  were  the  Gazetteers** 

Pope.     The  Dunciad,  book  ii. 


The  coQTt  gaweite  accomplished  what  the  abettors  of  independence  OAZETTB. ! 

bad  attempted  in  vain.     When  that  disingenuous  compilation,  and  i_^  ^^-mj' 
strange  medley  of  railing  and  flattery,  was  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the         ^^^ ' 
united  sentiments  of  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  there  was  a  great 
change  throughout  all  America. 

Burke,    Letter  to  ike  Skerifs  •/  BrtMtoi. 
The  host  looked  stedfastly  at  Adams,  and  after  a  minute's  silence 
asked  him,  **  if  he  was  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Gmxeteen,  for  I  have 
heard,"  savs  he,  '*  they  are  writ  by  panons.*'    «*  Gameiieerp  T*  an- 
swered Adam,,  •*  What  is  that.?** 

Fielding,    Joaeph  Andrews,  book  it.  ch.  sni. 

The  French  Owe  their  Gazettes  to  Theophraste 
Renaudot,  a  Physician  of  Loudun,  who  first  collected 
and  published  News  under  that  title  in  1631.  In  his 
Dedication  to  the  King,  he  speaks  of  Weekly  Gazettes 
as  common  in  other  Countries,  and  in  his  Preface,  in 
like  manner.  La  Publication  des  Gazettes  est  d  la  verUS 
notivelle,  mais  en  France  seulemenL 

The  first  English  Gazette  was  published  at  Oxford, 
during  the  residence  of  the  Court  there  on  account  of 
the  Plague,  November,  1665.  They  appeared  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays,  and  continued  to  twenty-three  Num* 
bers,  the  last  bearing  date  Thursday,  February  1, 1665, 
(1665-6,)  afler  which  tliey  were  published  in  London. 
We  know  not  at  what  date  the  last  of  the  two  days  of 
appearance  (which  has  recently  been  restored  to  its 
original  usage)  was  changed  to  Saturday. 

Vigneul  Marville  {Mel,  d'Hist  et  de  LU,  ii.  212,  cd. 
1725,)  expresses  himself  strongly  as  to  the  qualities 
necessary  for  the  writer  of  a  Gazette.  To  write  it  well, 
he  says,  est  d  men  gre  un  des  plus  difficiles  ouvrages 
d* esprit  qu*on  ait  entrepris  de  nos  jours,  . .  .jc  ne  irouvt 
rien  que  puisse  servir  davantage  d  instruirt  lesjeunes 
gens,  d  qui  ran  veut  donner  une  beUe  education^  que  la 
lecture  tfune  Gazette  hien  ccrite,  Cela  paroitra  un 
paradoxe  d  plusieurs,  mait  qu'on  en  fosse  Fesstzu  rf  J« 
suis  sHr  que  Von  reviendra  d  mon  sentiment,  •Tajotf- 
ierai  meme  qu^il  y  a  ires  pen  de  gem  qui  soient  capable^ 
de  la  lire  comme  it  faut,  et  qui  lentendent  dcnu  louitM 
ses  parties.  He  then  illustrates  his  positioa  by  the 
example  of  an  unhappy  Tutor  who  had  been  chosen  by 
a  Magistrate  to  educate  his  eldest  son.  The  Magis- 
trate wished  Vigneul  Marville  to  put  this  Gentleman's 
abilities  to  the  test.  The  conversation  was  turned  upon 
education  in  general,  and  Vigneul  Marville  advanced 
his  paradox.  The  Tutor  considered  the  task  as  a 
bagatelle,  and  took  up  the  Gazette  of  the  day  to  read 
it.  The  point  on  which  he  began  related  to  some 
English  money  transactions,  in  which  pounds  sterling 
were  mentioned.  When  asked  what  sterling  meant,  he 
said,  nothing  more  than  the  French  toumois.  His 
error  was  explained  to  him,  and  he  passed  on  to  some 
news  from  Constantinople,  in  unravelling  which  he  was 
still  more  at  a  loss  relative  to  certain  official  dignities 
of  the  Porte  ;  and  his  confusion  was  complete,  and  his 
post  would  have  been  lost,  but  for  the  good  nature  of 
Vigneul  Marville,  when  he  found  himself  still  farther 
entangled  in  a  few  imexpected  knots  of  History  and 
Chronology. 

Another  French  Writer,  Guy  Patin,  has  expressed 
himself  in  widely  different  terms  of  the  Writers  of 
Gazettes.  On  a  mis  depuis  irois  jours  d  la  Bastille 
six  Ecrivains  qui  gagnoient  leiir  vie  d  faire  et  h  ecrire 
des  Gazettes  d  la  Tnain^  hominum  genus  audacissimum, 
mendacissimum,  avidissimum,  ut  faciant  rem,  Us 
mettent  la  dedans  ce  qu'ils  ne  savent,  ni  7u  doivent 
ecrire,  {Lett.  356.) 
A  passage  in  a  Tract  published  by  a  Genxiaa  Pso* 
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(UZETIV.  foBior  in  16M,  givvs  fome  might  Into  the  value  re* 
—      spectively  attached  to  diflhreot  (iazettea  at  the  time 

GEAR.  ^1^2,  author  wrote.  It  may  be  found  in  Schediamna 
curiomm  de  Lebtumt  Naodlarum  a  Chnatiano  Weise  t a 
Augtitieo  PoUL  Prof  Pub.  He  thus  characterises  the' 
different  Newawritera,  Sani  n  vUit  agcre  Heeat^  vdim 
in  hoc  iiuidmm  ioeo  Poloniea  H  aUquam  partem  Ant* 
triaea  difoere  a  VraUdavkndhtm^  S^pieniritmalia  a 
LmbeeentUnu^  AngUea  ab  Hamburgeruibui^  Oaiiica  a 
FraneofiaiauibuM,  Cum  verS  tanhti  apparahu  euiviM 
nam  canimgai^  nMoi  tpemo^  Urn  iamen  ui  Lipsiennbtm 
prm  reiufm  prm&UnUumn  non  dimmMdem^  qvippe  in 
qmbttt  mnivertm  Europm  negoUa  aoevratiik  aUtn* 
guntur* 

GE.  The  Gothic  ^  A.8  ge^  (much  used  as  a 
prefix  to  other  words,)  may  be  from  the  Goth,  and  A.  S. 
gangmn^  gan^  to  go ;  and  as  a  general  term  expmsing 
motion  (without  which  we  can  have  no  ideas  of  time  or 
action)  have  been  intended  to  give  the  verbal  diameter 
or  force  to  the  words  to  which  it  was  so  prefixed. 
SeeBa 

This  prcposilioB  wu  of  our  toccston  very  much  iiMd«  ind  it  U 
7«t  exceediDglT  used  In  the  Low  Dutch,  where  accordiof  to  their 
usual  maoner  of  proaounciog  with  aspiration,  they  use  to  put  an  A  to 
it  and  ao  anke  it  ^#.  We  hare  alact  altered  it  fran  po  to  y,  which 
yet  we  setdome  osa  ia  prose,  hut  sometioies  in  poetry  for  the  i»* 
CKSHOf  of  sjrllaUes,  as  when  we  aay  fwrittai^  jfdonciii  fdapad, 
jrleamedi  vhroken,  and  the  like. 

Veraltymm,    RatituHom  tf  Deatjfed  IkiMO^meff  ch.  vii, 

GEALOUS,  see  Jxaious. 

GEAR,  orl  Prom  the  A.  8.  geartoe,  paraiutf  gear- 
GcxR.  fwian,  prteparare,  to  prepare. 
Any  thing  prepared  or  provided ;  (for  any  purpose) 
preparation,  apparatus,  furniture  ;  means  of  subsist* 
ence  or  support ; — ^harness  or  portions  of  harness. 
And,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  "  All  sorts  of  imirumenU; 
of  cookery,  of  war,  of  apparel,  of  chemistry.  In  her 
quainte  geres, — all  sorts  of  strange  fashions ;"  he  re- 
fers to  instances  of  all  these  usages  in  Chaucer. 

Wo  was  his  coke,  but  if  his  sauce  were 
Poinaot  and  sharpe^  and  redy  all  his  gfte. 

ChQMCfT.     The  Proi$fffM,  r.  35i. 

Whan  that  Artite  hid  romed  all  his  fill. 
And  soogeo  all  the  roundel  loatilyi 
Into  a  atudie  be  fell  sodeolyr, 
At  doB  these  lorers  in  bir  qucinte  of  ret. 

U.    rAe  iba^Afeff  fair,  V.  1533. 

Whan  ha  was  proudest  tn  hi«  ^ere 
had  thoDfht  nothing  mif^ht  him  dere* 

Oimtr.    Qm/.  Am.  ho6k  I  ^,19. 

If  thys  fttre  shoalde  come  to  Arlouistus  hearing,  he  was  well 
SMwad  ha  would  tmka  asoet  grieaons  pantshmeat  of  all  the  hostages 
that  wcaa  ia  his  haadea. 

Jtrtkmr  OoU0ag.     Cmmr.    Commmtm^im^  book  i.  IbLSS. 

Tliaa  he  geri  ordain  ia  hy 
Annura,  aad  al  oUier  gere^ 
Stalworth  stedcs,  both  sheld  aad  sper^ 
And  also  sqover,  knave,  and  swayne. 
IWalae  mtJ  Gmifm,  (tn  Ritton,  Met  Horn.  ▼.  I.  p.  63.) 

were 

their 

euggcatioat  did  call  them,  or  fair 

occaaioB  did  ianto  theM,  for  the  propagation  or  farthoraaca  of  the 

GMpeL  Burrow.     TVcortar  t/  Me  P<f/«  Sttpnmmtf, 


Hie  ApoaHes  were  not  filed  in  one  place  of  residence^  bat 
cMMhiMfly  oMifing  about  the  world,  or  m  jfrocimeiu.Tfdy  In 
^e«p»  to  nova  whithar  Dhriaa  euggcatioat  did  cA  them,  or 


■  Whea  OBca  bar  eya 

Hath  met  the  virtue  of  this  magic  dast, 
I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager, 
Whaai  Ifardk  haapa  ap  about  bit  county  ge 


W. 


GEAZON.    Ray  says.  Scarce,  hard  to  come  by.  OKAZON. 
Essex.   And  in  the  Quotations  from  Gaacoigne,  Turber-        — 

Tile,    and    Spenser,    this  interpretation  applies  well  ^^^^ 
enough,  bnl  not  in  that  from  Warner. 

Bm  shall  I  aay,  la  gina  thee  graae  adafta^ 

(Wbieh  ta  my  head  it  (Ood  be  kaowce  ^Wjgemtmf) 

Then  nsarfca  asa  well,  and  though  I  be  not  wise. 
Yet  in  my  rime,  thou  maist  perhaps  find  reason. 
Ouicoigne.     Hearhet,      Couneett  geuen  to  Maaier  Barthohmem 
mUkiptUL 

Tlie  manert  of  the  men  I  parpote  to  dedare. 
And  other  priuaie  points  bmdes  which  strange  and  gemwm  are. 
Haklmgi.     FesfAgv,  4v.  vol.  L  fol  387.     M.  O.  Turh^rmk. 
The  lady,  hearkning  of  his  seaecfull  speech, 

Foand  nothing  that  he  said,  vnmeet  nor  gemtom^ 
Haning  oft  seene  it  tride,  as  be  did  teach. 

Sgotuer.    Fherit  Qmetm,  book  ^»  aaai  4. 

Bricknion  whea  that  fbllowad  her 

Vopitied.  not  vnpearst, 
RalbrmM  his  wits,  hia  ante  and  hope 

Of  her,  not  n<^  u  earst, 
Aad  acortiM  her  mind,  that  seomad  bit  loaa 

To  her  so  firmly^Msoii. 
For  why  f  shee  oflTred  double  vrrong 

To  wrong  aad  scome  a  reason. 

JThmrr.    AAiM%  EmgUnd^  book  vii.  eb.  mvf . 

GEBIA,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  Long-taiied  Crabi^ 
establbhed  by  Dr.  Leach. 

Generic  character,  Antennm  four,  inserted  on  the 
same  line,  projecting,  the  middle  one  ending  in  two  long 
tiireads,  the  fore-feet  with  a  short  claw ;  £e  other  feet 
simple,  hairy  at  the  top ;  tail  finned,  leaves  crustaceou<» 
those  on  the  side  triangular,  and  on  the  middle  square; 
the  shell  flexible  and  thin. 

This  genus  contains  three  species,  which  are  found  on 
the  En^ish  coast :  the  Astacui  ttellaiut  of  Montague* 
Xfiin.  Trans,  ix.  pi.  iii.  fig.  5;  the  6.  ddtura  of 
Leach ;  and  the  O.  Daviana  of  Bisso. 

GECARCINUS,  in  Zoology,  n  genus  of  Short- 
tailed  Craba,  formed  by  Dr.  Leach. 

Generic  character.  Shell  heart-shaped,  broadly  trun- 
cated behind ;  pedicel  of  the  eyes  short,  and  placed  in 
rounded  pits ;  the  feet  like  Jaws,  distant,  exhibiting  part 
of  the  mouth ;  the  second  pair  of  feet  the  shortest, 

Tliese  Crabs  are  found  in  the  West  Indies,  and  are 
known  in  the  Colonies  by  the  name  of  Land  Crabe^  or 
ToulouronM,  They  live  part  of  the  year  upon  the 
moimtains,  sometimes  even  at  a  great  distance  from  tbe 
sea.  Tliey  go  in  troops  to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  to 
change  their  shells.  This  last  operation  requires 
certain  preliminaries  on  the  part  of  the  animals,  which 
are  the  more  requisite  from  their  liability  to  danger 
during  this  critical  time ;  it  is  observed  that  they  mSkn 
holes  in  the  sand,  and  when  they  are  in  a  soft  state 
they  have  the  precaution  of  closing  them.  They  re* 
mam  during  six  weeks  hidden,  and  when  they  at  first 
come  out  they  are  still  soft ;  they  are  then  called  Piine 
Cra6«,  and  their  flesh,  which  is  eaten  at  all  times,  is  at 
that  period  more  highly  estimated.  It  is  sometimea 
very  dangerous  to  eat  the  Totdourom^  and  their  delete- 
rious quality  is  attributed  to  the  Mancinella  Applet 
upon  which  it  ta  reported  they  live,  but  Jacqnin  re- 
flites  this  assertion,  and  it  is  even  probable  thai  they 
are  carnivorous. 

GECK,  Ger.  gedr,  gauch;  D.  gheci}  8w.  gedt^ 
D.  ghedcen;  Sw.  gtdea$^  ludificare,  deridert;  to  make 
sport  of,  to  deride. 

Any  one  derided  or  mocked ;  and  thus»  n  fool ;  a 
jest,  mockery  or  derision. 
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Wit  liM»70tttiiff#r'd  me  to  be  impriaoBM, 
Kept  in  a  dark  bouse,  visited  by  the  priest. 
And  made  the  most  notorious  geeke  and  gull| 
That  ere  iduention  plaid  on  ?    Tell  me  why  ?         . .  ^.. 
Shahpeare,    Twei/th />ngit,  tcA.  275. 

To  taint  his  nobler  heart  and  braioe  with  needleste  jelooey^ 
And  to  become  the  geeke  aod  scorne  o'  th'  other^s  vilany. 

Id.     Cymbdine,  folZH. 

GEHENNA,  see  the  Quotetion  from  Hakewill. 


GEL 


-  The  wisest  heart 


Of  Solomon,  he  [Moloch]  led  by  fraud  to  build 
His  temple  right  against  the  temple  of  God, 
On  that  opprobrious  hill,  and  made  his  grove 
The  pleamnt  vally  of  Hinnon,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Qehetma  call'd,  the  type  of  Hell. 

MiUon,    Paradise  Loei,  book  i.  L  405. 

Hms  Ahas  tnade  molten  images  for  Baalim,  and  burnt  his  children 
for  sacrifice  before  the  idoll  Moloch,  or  Satume,  which  was  repre- 
■eoted  by  a  man  like  a  brasen  body  bearing  the  head  of  a  caUe,  set 
vp  not  far  from  Hierusalem,  in  a  valley  shadowed  with  wood,  called 
CreAtiNMfiy  or  Tophet,  from  whence  is  the  word  Geherma  vsed  for  hell. 
HqkewiU,    Jpologie,  book  iv.  ch.  i.  sec.  6.  fpL  307. 

Gehenna,  DUn  %    The  Valley  of  the  Children  of 
Hinnom.     A  valley  near  Jerusalem,  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  Sons  of  Hinnom,  and  formed  part  of  the 
boundary  between  the  Tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
It  lay  to  the  South,  (Joshua,  xv.  8.)  and  also  to  the 
East  (Jeremiah,  xiv.  2.  Eusebius,  ad  v.  Tateyvifi)  of  the 
Holy   City,  (Reland,  Paloitina,  i.  54.)  and  became 
infamous  as  the  spot  through  which  the  Jews  passed 
tlieir  children  through  the  fire  to  Moloch  the  God  of 
the    Ammonites,   as   stated   in    the    citation    above. 
Tophet^  nsn,   a  drum,  the   other  name    by  which  it 
was    known,    was    adopted,   because   a    drum    was 
beaten  during  these   abominable  sacrifices,   in  order 
to  drown  the  cries  of  the  victim.     Josiah,  in  2  Kings^ 
xxxiii.  10.  is  said  to  have  '*  defiled''  this  spot;  from 
which  simple   expression   the   Commentators  univer- 
sally understand  that  he  made  it  the  common  sewer 
of  Uie  City.     From  Isaiah,  xxxi.  33.  it  appears  (unless 
we  suppose  he  applies  the  word  Tophet  Aguratively,  as 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  done)  that  a 
fire  was  burning  in  it.     This  fire,  the  Commentators 
also  tell  us,  was  constant,  and  kept  up  for  the  purpose 
of  consuming  carcases  and  filth. 

FceWa  is  a  barbarous  word  formed  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  not  used  even  by  the  LXX.  It  occurs  in  twelve 
places  in  the  New  Testament,  and  may,  in  all  of  them, 
without  any  violence,  be  rendered  HeU^  as  it  stands  in 
our  translation.  It  is  obvious  how  the  metaphorical 
sense  became  adopted. 

Sandys  speaks  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  as  lying  in 
a  straight  and  narrow  compass  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sion.  Upon  the  South  side  of  it,  (Maundrell  says  the 
^est,)  near  its  juncture  with  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
is  shown  the  PoUei^$  Jidd^  the  Acddama. 

*'  The  Cabalists,''  says  Godwyn,  in  his  Mota  and 
Aaron  (iv.  2.)  '*  treating  of  Gehenna  in  this  metapho- 
rical sense,  as  it  is  applied  to  the  pains  of  Hell,  do  dis- 
tinguish of  it,  saying,  that  there  is  a  Gehenna  superior 
and  inferior;  by  the  first  they  understand  bodily  tor- 
mentSy  inflicted  upon  the  bodies  of  sinners  in  this 
world;  by  the  second  they  understand  the  pains  of  the 
Soul  in  the  world  to  con^e.  (P.  Palatinus,  xii.  6.)  They 
say  likewise  there  are  ttpiem  Gehenna  nianriones, 
seven  degrees  or  mansion  places  of  Gehenna.  I.  In- 
fernw.  2.  Perdido,  3,  Profundum,  4,  Tadtumi- 
ioi,    5.  Umbra  mortU.    6.  Terra  inferior,    7.  Terra 


$iHen$.  Of  these  seven  receptoctes,  he  that  will 
mispend  his  time  may  read  according  to  the  qnota* 
tion," 

Notwithstanding  this  caustic  observation,  we  feel 
much  indulgence  for  a  conceit,  wbicfti,  perhaps^  might 
assist  Dante  in  the  construction  of  the  fearful  and  uo« 
equalled  imagery  of  his  Inferno.  He  adopts  the  tfieory 
of  seven  mansions ;  so  too  do  the  Mohammedans :  and 
Gehenna  with  them  is  either  the  name  of  one  of  the 
seven  gates  of  Hell,  or  of  that  circle  of  the  fiery  pit 
which  is  destined  for  wicked  Musulmans.  The  Imam 
Mansor,  nevertheless,  in  his  work  Taobiiatj  inculcateSp 
that  as  Hell  is  eternal,  no  Mohammedan  can  enter  it; 
his  pains,  however  unrighteous  he  may  be,  being  only  to 
endure  for  a  time.  He  assigns  Gehenna,  therefore,  to 
the  Deheriens,  a  Sect  which  believes  in  the  eternity  of 
the  world,  and  admits  neither  Creator  nor  Creation* 
With  the  Mohammedans,  Ben  Gehennem  is  as  much  s 
term  of  reproach  as  vto«  Teeptni^  (Matt,  xxiii.  15.)  was 
with  the  Jews. 

GELA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  OctandriOt 
order  Monogynia,  Generic  character :  calyx  four* 
parted,  inferior;  corolla,  petals  four,  linear;  drupe 
roundish,  one-seeded. 

One  species,  G.  tanceokUOj  native  of  Codiin-ChiQa. 
Loureiro. 

GELASIMUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  ShorUailed 
Craba,  allied  to  Gonoplax,  established  by  Latreille. 

Generic  character.  Shell  trapezoid,  transverse,  and 
broadest  and  hooded  in  front ;  the  outer  feet  jaws  are 
close  together,  with  their  third  joint  inserted  on  the 
lateral  upper  end  of  the  preceding  one ;  tmiennm  four, 
distinct,  exposed,  those  oh  the  side  setaceous;  eyes 
placed  on  a  thin,  cylindrical  peduncle  at  the  front  outer 
angle  of  the  shell,  and  received  in  a  long  and  linear 
pit;  feet  gradually  diminishing  in  lengUi,  from  the 
second  pair. 

These  Crabs  are  confined  to  the  seas  of  warm  cli- 
mates ;  they  are  carnivorous.  The  type  of  the  genua 
is  Cancer  vocam,  Degeer,  Mtm.  vii.  pi.  xxvi.  fig.  12, 
and  Rumphius,  pi.  x.  fig.  1.  Found  in  the  seas  about 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  living  on  putrid  animal  sub- 
stances, and  passing  three  months  of  the  winter  in 
holes  on  the  shores. 

The  Gelasimus  is  the  Ocypode  pugiUator  o£B<}9C^  who 
grives  the  following  account  of  its  habits :  '*  These  fighting 
Ocypode»  live  on  land,  in  scarcely  credible  numbers,  fay 
the  sea  shore,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers  within  the  reach 
of  the  tide.     If  any  thing  approaches  them,  they  lift  up 
their  largest  claw,  and  appear  to  challenge  the  in* 
tfuder,  and  escape  by  running  sideways  in  that  posi- 
tion.   Their  holes  are  so  numerous  in  some  places  thai 
they  touch  each  other.    They  are  cylindrical,  generally 
oblique,  and  very  deep.     More  than  one  Crab  seldom 
enters  the  same  hole,  unless  the  danger  is  very  u^ent. 
They  are  never  eaten.    They  have  a  great  many  ene- 
mies; such  as  Otters^  Bears,  Birds,  Tortoises,  Aliiga^ 
tors,  &c. ;  but  their  increase  is  so  great,  that  the  devas- 
tation made  by  these  animals  is  not  perceived^    They 
are  not  afiraid  of  water,  which  covers  them  sometimes; 
but  they  never  seek  it,  nor  remain  long  in  it  williagly, 
unless  to  lay  their  eggs."     Bosc  has  seen  the  females 
with  eggs  in  the  monUi  of  March,  but  he  never  found 
any  young  ones ;   they  must  remain  in  the  water,  or 
in  the  earth,  the  first  year    after  they  are    hatched. 
The  males  are  distinguished  from  the  female,  from 
their  being  smaller,  more  highly  coloured,  and  having 
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a  triangukr  tml.    It  is  not  troe  that  the  vuilea  only 
have  a  larger  claw  on  the  left  side,  as  it  Taries  equally 
in  both  sexes. 
f      GELATINOUS,  see  Gsi.lt. 

OELD,  ■)  A.  9.  ^Ite,  cmirainM^  not  improbably 
♦    Ge'ldeb,    vfirom  the  verb^i^^m  to  yield  or  give 

Gs'jUDiiiQ.  J  up. 

To  yield  or  cause  to  yield  or  give  up  \  and  thus,  to 
deprive,  (re.  of  an  essential  part  or  portion,)  to  mutilate. 

For  the  met.  usage,  see  Uie  Quotation  from  Wilson. 

For  thw  ben  getdptgit  whiclie  ben  thui  born  of  the  modir* 
wombe,  tnd  Iber  ben  g^dgngU  thit  ben  maad  of  man,  and  tber  bea 
gddm^ii  tbat  ha&  geldid  himself  for  the  rewme  of  hevenes. 

And  the  aeidkig  leide,  lo  watir,  who  forbedith  me  to  be  baptised* 
Id,    Tke  Dcdit  of  JposifUf  ch.  viii, 

A  voice  he  hadde,  as  smale  as  hath  a  gote. 
No  herd  hadde  he,  ne  never  none  shoulde  have. 
As  smoothe  it  was  as  it  were  newe  shave  ; 
I  trowe  he  were  a  geUmg  or  a  narc. 

Chancer.    The  Pfhgue,  V.  693. 

This  yere  [the  11th  of  Wyllyam  the  Redl  also  the  ii.  Eries  of 
Shrewesbury  and  of  Chester,  evther  named  Hugh,  by  the  King's 
cSmaGdement,  entred  with  theyr  knyghtes  y«  He  of  Man  or  Anglesaye, 
h  slewe  therein  many  Webhmeo,  and  gtldtd  many  moo. 

FabyoHf  vol.  L  ch.  225. 

Now  geld  with  the  geider  the  ram  and  the  bull. 

T\i$ttr.     Septembef^t  ffpsbiuuhy. 

A  duke  well  locomtMaied,  sent  from  the  emperor  presented  him 
from  the  emperor  a  coach  and  ten  geUUngt  for  the  more  easy  conueyng 
of  him  to  Mosoo,  from  whence  this  citie  [Yeraslave]  was  distant 
five  hundred  miles. 

HakbiyU     Votfagei  8fe.  Vol.  i.  fol.  459.    Sir  Jerome  Bowet» 

Vnto  whd  Orfinet  sayde:  I  faaoe  hearde  that  women  in  timef 
past  haue  reigned,  and  bom  grea*  rule  in  Asia,  but  it  is  now  a  mor« 
atraunge  thyng  that  a  geldyng  should  haue  the  empire  in  his  handea* 
Brende.     Qmnhu  Curliue,  book  x,  fol.  289. 

Oeiding,  signiiieth  a  subduing  of  our  affections,  and  taming  the 
foul  lust  of  pleasure,  vnto  the  will  of  reason. 

fFiieon.     The  Arte  of  Xhetorifue,  fol.  9/« 

Which  we  much  rather  had  depart  withall, 
And  haue  the  money  by  our  father  lent, 
Then  Aqnitane,  so  gueided  as  it  u. 

SkoAtpeare.    Lm?9  LAwr  Lott,  fol.  12/. 

Panionius,  of  the  Isle  of  Chios,  was  by  his  trade,  a  dealer  in  buy** 
ihg  and  selling  of  slaves,  and  by  whom  himself  had  formerly  been, 
geU^  and  made  an  ennueb. 

Usher.    jtmuU9,Aimo,MindiSS24. 

Hoar.  Yea,  but'  maik  how  He  bears  his  course,  and  runnes  me  vp 
With  like  adnafatage  on  the  Mher  side, 
Geiding  the  opposed  continent  as  much,  ^ 

As  on  the  other  side  it  takes  from  you. 

Shakjpeare.    Hewg  IF.    Firtt  Pari,ftA.^\. 

KgmeUmg  never  casts  hb  teeCh,  no  not  bis  sacking  teeth,  in  ca^v 
ae  were  yiie/«ee<f  before.  HoUand,    P/miV,  vol.  i  fol.  338.    • 

ShorUy  afler  Cyrus  being  come  to  himself  again,  some  of  his 
annuclu  (which  were  men  geii,  and  grooms  of  his  chamber)  thst 
were  about  him,  did  lift  htm  up,  thinking  to  set  him  upon  another 
horse,  and  to  get  htm  out  of  the  preass:  hut  he  was  not  able  to  sit 
on  his  horse. 

Sir  n^mat  Horth.    Pfe/ons*,  fol.  791.    Artrnxerxee. 

^  He  [Sir  Roger  De  Covericy]  has  bequeathed  the  fine  whi»e^<-/rf. 
%M,  that  he  used  to  ride  a  hunting  upon,  to  his  chaplain,  because  fan 
tbMgbt  bo  would  be  kind  to  bim,  and  has  left  yoo  alt  his  hooks. 

Speelator,  No.  517. 

Riding  a  showy  horse,  whipping  a  pair  ot  ge/dimg$,  or  four  in 
band,  tbrottgh  the  fashionable  streeU,  and  sauntering  in  a  sUble,  arew 
indeed,  in  the  present  Age,  some  of  the  mo«t  glorious  methods  «r 
•pending  the  sprightly  days  of  youth,  when  privileged  by  the  earlv 
possession  of  a  fortune.  r.  KnM.    Eseagd.  vol.  i. 


CGELID»  Lai.  gdidu8,  from  gdare^  to  006L    8«e  to 

CONOEAt* 

Cool  or  cold ;  cold  to  excess. 

To  what  cool  cave  shall  I  descend, 
Or  to  what  gefed  fountain  bend  f 

MarveL    Wnrke^  vol.  iii.  p.  273.    t)amim  Ike  Mower, 
A  various  spirit,  fresh,  delicious,  keen, 
Dwells  in  their  geiid  pores ;  and,  active,  points 
The  pierdog  cyder  for  the  thirsty  tongue. 

Thonuon,    Juiumm, 
Here  too  infix  some  moss-grown  trunks  of  oak 
Romantic,  tum'd hj gehdiiken to  stone, 
Yet  so  dispos'd  as  if  they  ow'd  their  change 
To  what  tney  now  controL 

AfoMn.    7%tf  ff^/iM  Om^  book  tU 

GEliLT^  •>  Ft.  gdke,  Cotgrave  says,  is 
Ge'latine,  >  frozen,  congealed,  thickened  or  stiff- 
Gela'tinous.  J  ened  with  extreme  cold.     Gelee^  a 

frost,  also  geUy.    And  Skinner,  GeUy^  a  gdando;  mccus 

frigore  concreiua; 

That  which  thickens  or  stiffens,  concretes  or  coagu* 

lates  in  cooling;  and  gdaiinow.  Consequentially  is. 
Sticky,  adhesive ;  viscous. 


"  And,  spreading  on  the  grownd 

Their  watchet  mantles  Innged  with  siluer  rowad. 
They  softly  vnpt  away  the  aeiig  blood 

Prom  th*  orifice ;  which  hauiug  well  vpbownd, 
.  They  poured  in  soversine  balme.  and  nectar  good, 
Good-both  for  medcine  and  for  hevenly  food. 

^eiuer.    Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  Can.  4. 

Yoo  aiall  always  see  their  [insects]  eggs  laid  carefully  &hd  com* 
nodiously  up,  if  m  the  waters,  in  neat  and  beautiful  rows  oftentimes 
in  that  spermatick  gelatine  matter  in  which  they  are  reposited. 

Derkam,    PAyneo-rA«o/oyy,book  vi.  ch.  n. 
I  offered  to  rise  at  my  usual  time^  but  was  desired  to  sit  still,  with 
this  kind  expression,  Come,  Doctor,  a  geUg  or  a  cOMerve  wiU  do  you 
DO  harm ;  don't  be  afraid  of  the  dessert. 

Toiler,  No.  258. 
One  of  them  [crabs]  of  a  thick,  tough,  gehHnom  consistence,  and 
the  other  a  sort  of  membranaceous  tube  or  pipe,  both  which  are  pro- 
bably taken  from  the  rocks. 

Choil.     Tkbrd  ^ogage,  book  iv.  ch.  I 

The  geldOnoHt  substance,  known  by  the  name  of  star  shot,  or  star 
gellv,  owes  iU  origin  to  this  bird  [the  eommon  gull]  or  some  of  the 
kiod ;  being  nothing  but  the  half-digested  remains  of  earth-worms, 
on  which  these  birds  feed,  and  often  discharge  from  their  stomschs. 
Peimani,    JBritith  Zoology.     Common  Gull. 

GELONIUM,  In  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  IHoe- 
eia^  order  Icomndria.  Generic  character :  male  flower, 
calyx  fiye-leaved ;  no  corolla ;  stamens  twelve :  female 
flower*  stigmas  three,  lacerated;  capsule  three^elled» 
three*valved,  three-seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies^ 

GELSEMIUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Peniandria^  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character; 
calyx  five-toothed ;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  border  five- 
lobed,  spreading;  capsule  compressed,  two-parted, 
two-celled;  seeds  flat. 

One  species.  G,  sempervirens,  a  climbing  shrub,  with 
sweet-scented,  yellow  flowers,  native  of  South  America. 

GELT,  i.c.  ihegiit  or  gold. 

Lineage  and  virtue  at  this  push, 
Withoul  (he  geWe  not  worto  a  rush. 

IRng.     Vlgeteo  and  Turdae^ 

GEM,  v»  1      A.  S.  gym,  gym-dan  s  which 

Gem,  n.  I  Junius  thinks  is  from  gym-an^ 

Ge'muary,  I  to  watch  or  guard  care&lly ;  as 

Ge^umbous,  ^gemi  usually  are  so  preserved. 

Gb'huy,  iFr.gemme;  It  gemma;  Lat«. 

Gem-bbspanolbd.  J  gem$na.    Martiniua,  Id  quod  in 
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OBM.  m-hor&nu  tmnmi^  joum  parere  mtdpiuni^  a geao^id M^ 
gigno ;  hence,  he  adds,  pearls  and  stones  of  Ifaat  ioaa 
or  shape,  on  account  of  their  roondneis  {JMdat  ocult) 
are  called  genu.    To  gem. 

To  bud  forth;  to  put  forth,  to  cover  with  buds ;  to 
stud,  to  decorate  or  adorn,  as  with  gemt. 

Bat  nathles  ibis  Markis  batb  do  make 
Of  fffmmeM,  Mtta  in  golde  aod  ib  asure, 
Broches  and  ringea,  for  Qrisilda's  sake. 

Chaucer.     T%e  aeriet  Tale,  J.  B131. 

This  gemme  of  chastitee,  this  emeraude^ 
And  «ke  of  martirdome  the  nibie  bright. 

Id.    The  Prioretmt  Tale,  t.  13539. 

The  Iw^t  buttoms  on  tho  g^myl  inis, 
Otierspred  and  lenis  of  naturia  tapest^is. 

Ooaeyn  DougloM,    Prokuge,  booksui.  fd.  400.  L  91. 

Thy  brotb|rr  Troylas  eke,  that  yemme  of  gentle'deedet, 
To  thiake  howe  be  abused  was^  alas  mj  heart  it  l^eedes. 

GoMtgne.    Dtm  Bartholmem  of  Baike, 

Wherefore  I  hold  not  with  it,  that  the  Viiisiii  MaT7  should  be. 
lasted  so  in  aiikeB  and  goldm  garments,  md  decked  with  gemmee 
and  jpeaiies,  as  though  the  bad  may  delight  in  soob  a  tbioge,  wben 
she  was  on  earth  here. 

riset.    Jntirueiion  of  a  ChrittioH  Woman,  sig.  G.  5. 

Last 

Rose,  m  io  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spred 
lUiir  branches  hung  with  copious  fmit ;  or  gemwCd 
Thir  blenoiBS.  . 

BiUtam.    Paradlee  Loet,  book  Tii.  1. 3^5. 

And  on  bar  head  she  wore  a  tyre  of  gold, 

Adom*d  with  gemmee  and  owches  wondrous  fayre,^ 
Whose  passing  price  uneath  was  to  b»  told. 

Spender,     Faerie  Queeme,  book  i.  en.  10. 

I  wiU  not  conoeale  from  you  that  which  poets  doe  fable  of  this 
matter,  who  would  beare  us  in  hand,  that  all  began  at  the  rocke  C%ur 
casus,  wbereiMto  Piometkefus  was  bound  fast,  who  was  the  first  that 
iet  a  little  fragment  of  this  roeke  within  a  peece  of  yron ;  which 
being  done  about  his  finger,  was  the  ring,  and  the  foresaid  atone  the 
gem,  Holland,     Plinie,  vol.  ii.  p.  600. 

Tbe  principle  and  most  gemmary  aif(ection  is  Its  tralocency. 

Sir  7%omaf  Brown,    Vulgar  Erron,  book  ii.  ch.  i. 

The  shining  cirdets  of  his  golden  hair. 
Which  ev'n  the  Graces  might  be  proud  to  wear, 
Instan'*d  with  genu  and  gold,  bestrow  the  shore, 
Witii  dukt  dishonottr'd,  and  deform'd  with  gore. 

Pope,    Homer.    Biad,  book  zrit. 
Not  venal,  yon  request  no  eastern  stores. 
Where  ruddy  waters  lave  the  gemmy  shores. 

Grainger.    Tikutiut,    .fi^jr  3.  book  iL 

In  the  nse  mysterious  fling 

Pinks  and  roses  gemm'd  with  deV| 

Flow'rs  of  ev*ry  varied  hue, 
Daughters  fidr  of  early  Spring. 

J6ne9,    The  i^m  ReeaBed. 

I,  like  an  idle  truant,  fond  of  play. 
Doting  on  toya,  and  throwing  genu  away, 
Q^pmg  at  shadows,  let  tbe  substance  slip. 

Churchill,    Dedicaiion  to  his  Sermomu 

If  every  poUsh'd  gem  we  find 
Illuminating  heart  or  mind, 

Provoke  to  imitation  ; 
No  wonder  Friendship  does  the  same, 
Thai  jewel  of  the  purest  flame. 

Or  rather  consteiUtion. 

Cowper.    Friendehip, 

Hie  blue  is  of  an  inexpressible  splendor,  the  richest  coerulian 
glowing  with  a  ^mhrcom  brilliancy. 

Pennant.    Briiith  Zoologg,     Gemmeoui  Dragonet, 

But  hail  thoa  aeen  their  king  in  rich  array, 
Fam*d  Oberoa.  with  damask'd  robe  so  gay. 
And  gemmy  crown,  by  moonshine  sparkling  far. 
And  azure  sceptre,  pomted  with  a  star. 

PhUipa.    Paatoral  6. 
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A  Sura*8  lovely  form  he  wore, 

Rob*d  in  Fight,  with  lotos  crown'd, 
What  time  th'  immortals  peerless  treasures  Ibmrf 
On  the  chum*d  ocean'x  gem  ^e^&mgled  ahote. 

Jvnm,    Hjfwm  i»  Smjft^ 

GE'MEL,'^  Sldnncr  aajs,  €temdk^  a  woid  of 
Gi'iiAL»  Vheraldry,  manifestly  from  Liat.  gandlu. 
Gi'mbal.  J  ham  gemxMt»,  i.  e,  higa  ten  par,  barra^ 
rum  ecu  vedium,  two  or  a  pair  of  bars.  In  Brewei'i 
Lingua,  aet  ii.  ae.  4,  a  character  is  described,  in  a 
gtwe  satin  suit,  purple  buskhia,  a  gariand  of  bays  and 
rosemary,  a  ginmal  rmg  mth  one  link  hangjn^:  of 
which  kind  of  ring,  Skinner  says,  AnmUne  QemtUoB^ 
because  it  consists  of  two  or  more  circles.  It  is  also 
vMten  Genunmo. 

tlie  quadrin  doth  never  double ;  or,  to  uie  a  word  of  heraUfay, 
never  bringeth  forth  gemeh:  the  qutnzain  too  soon. 

Drayton,    The  Baranf  Ware.    Prffmoe,\nsik\, 


^a. 


For  under  it  a  cava,  whose  entnnce  ateeight 

Clos'd  with  a  atone-wranght  doore  of  no  meaoe  weight: 

Yet  from  itselfe  the  gemeU  beaten  so 

That  little  strengUi  could  thrust  it  to  and  fto. 

Browme,    Britannki'e  Paalorcde,  boA  iL  eoeg  S. 

Whence  'tis  manUiMt«  that  his  answers  do  not  praceed  upon  sal 

gimak  or  strings,  whereof  one  being  struck  moves  the  rest  w  a  set 
order,  (which  we  have  shew'd  is  the  course  in  all  actions  done  by 
beasts :)  but,  out  of  a  principle  within  him,  which  of  iCaalf  is  iodifierent 
to  aU  thrags.  Digby,     Of  Man* %  Soui,  ch.  viiL 

lEnaly  this  argument  hangeth  togitber  by  verie  strange  ^mAA. 
Holinehed,    DeteripHan  of  Ireland,  roL  vi  ch.  n. 

Two  gemelh  unde,  silreri  between  two  griffins  passaoL 

Strype,    Ztfe  of  SmiiJk,  ch.  i.  note  a. 

GEMELLA^  in  Botany,  a  |^enus  of  the  class  PbJ^- 
gamia,  order  Mcnoecia,  Generic  character:  hermaphro* 
dite  flower:  calyx  four-leaved;  corolla,  petals  four; 
filaments  eight;  style  two-cleft;  berries  two,  one* 
seeded. 

One  species,  a  shrub,  native  of  China.     Loureiro. 

GERMINATE,  ^      Fr.  geminer;  It.  geminare;  Sp. 

Gemin  a'tioi«i     y-geminar  ;  laX,  geminare,  to  double ; 

Ge'minous.  j  from  gemima,  quasi  genimut,  from 
the  ancient  gena^  (as  the  Gr.  e^o^tftot,  from  vcV-civ,) 
to  'bring  forth  or  produce.  Applied  emphatically,  wben 
two  are  brought  forth  at  the  same  parturition ;  and  thus^ 
to  geminate  is,  consequentially. 

To  double ;  to  repeat  a  second  time,  to  reduplicate. 

(dL)  Is  but  the  V.  geminated  in  the  full  aomd,  nnd  though  it  faaf»' 
the  seate  of  a  consonant  with  us,  the  power  is  always  vewettish, 
even  where  it  leads  tbe  vowell  in  any  syUablb 

Ben  Janmn,     The  Engliek  Qremmar,  feL  40. 


Whereunto  while  men  assent,  and  can  believe  a  bicipitons  < 
mation  in  any  continued  species,  they  admit  a  gemimaiim  of  pcinci* 
pie  parts,  not  naturally  discovered  in  any  animaL 

Sir  Thormu  Brown.     Vulgar  Errourt,  book  iii.  ch.  zv. 

For  if  he  will  be  in  the  sense,  and  in  the  conecience  both,  then  is 
t.  gemination  of  it. 

Bacon,    A  Tahleof  Cohureof  Ooodand  Emil,wfc9^ 

When  your  red  rose  clubs  with  your  lady's  white, 
And  as  the  ancient  flowers  did  unite, 
Your  happiness  will  swell,  and  you  will  | 
The  gemini^f y>y,  as  now  of  love. 
outle  to 
Small  Pox. 

And  this  the  practice  of  Christians  hath  acknowledged!  who  baera 
beptiied  these  geminoiu  births,  and  double  connascencies  with 
several  names;  as  conceiving  in  them  a  distinction  of  aoola,  upon  tba 
divided  execution  of  their  functions. 

Sir  Tkomat  Brawn,    Pktgar  Brremn,  book  iii.  ch»ST» 


Brome.    Epitllei.    Epuile  to  a  Oentlemam  that  fell  tick  ^  tkm 
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1  bare  alio  consider,  fihtt  \m 


«KMtfe  enitoraary    xm^ 


gtmimaiiomt  and  expression^  whicfa  thoagh  to  iinuiB«a  they  appear 
superflaons,  if  not  absurd,  to  the  natives,  and  10  the  propriety  of  that 
apeecb,  jm  boI  «dv.carrenV  bnl  nAeirflmea  uwyhrical, 

B^gie.    OntAeSt^e<ffikeaoljfSmptwt9. 

GEMINI^  the  tWid  Sign  ia  the  Zodiae^  known  to 
the  Greeks  by  the  synonimoiw  word  ^Ihffun^  and  usually 
ascribed  to  Castor  and  Pollux.  Others,  however,  have 
disposed  of  this  S^,  as  Hyginus  tells  us,  to  Hercuies 
and  Apollo ;  an  opinion  followed  by  the  Arabian  As^ 
ironomers,  in  the  corropt  names  Ahrachalau  and 
AveUar.  It  has  also  been  assigned  to  TrTptolemuff  and 
Jason,  or  Jasion;  and  C.  Bassus,  the  translator  of 
Aratus,  gives  it  to  Zethus  and  Amf^ioa. 

GEMONIES,  Lat  gemonim,  {tub.  MetdtB,)  certain 
stairs  at  Rome  so  called,  d  gemitu^  upon  which  the 
bodies  of  criminals  were  exposed,  and  from  which  they 
ivere  afterwards  thrown* 

Lau.  Yet  his  brother, 

Domitian,  that  now  tmmf9  the  po««r  oi  tfaiDgBy 
U  so  inclised;  to  ble«l,  tfiat  00  day  passes 

In  which  some  are  not  faslen'd  to  the  hook 
Or  thrown  down  from  the  GemonieM, 

Mastitiffer.    7%e  Romtm  Jetor^  act  L IC.  1* 

An,  to-dsy,^  ^ 

The  fate  of  some  of  your  servants !  who  decliniag 
Their  way,  not  able,  for  the  throng,  to  follow, 
'  Slipt  downe  the  G^momet,  and  brake  their  necks  I 

Ben  Jonsom,    Sejanut,  act  Y» 

We  have  already  men^oned  the  ScA&iB  CtovoMiAas 
situated  by  the  Mamertine  Prisons^  on  the  descent  from 
tihe  Capitol  to  the  FoauH;  and  this  site  is  plainly 
vouched  for  by  Dio,  (Ivlii.  5w)  in'the  passage  in  which 
lie  records  the  stumble  down  the  steps  of  some  of  the 
attendants  of  Sejanus,  (alluded  to  above  by  Ben  Jon*, 
son,)  when  he  was  coming  down  from  the  Capitol, 
as  one  of  the  auguries  preceding  bis  fall.  By  others 
they  hare^  been  {^ced  Between  the  Aventine  and  the 
Mom  Tuiaeau,  &ot  far  fironv  thft  Tibir;  near  the  sop- 
posed  Gave  ofCaeus,  ni  ^a  Xllith  Regioa  of  the  City, 
(Donatns,  dc  Vrb.  Rom.  iii.  13.  Piranesi  Ant^  Rem*' 
vol.  i.  ad  fin,  inlchnot.  CapiMli.  Puhlius  Virtor.)  The 
etymolo^,  also,  whidi  we  have  given  above  has  been 
disputed,  and  the  name  has  been  derived  from  some 
imaginary  GemonitUy  the  architect  by  whom  the  SciUa^ 
VfepR  built.  How  this  may  be,  it  is  impossible  tft  decide... 
But  it  may  be  remembered^  that  in  modem  thnes  a 
title  JR.  soma  respects  shnilar^  has  been  drawn  from  the 
source  which  we  have  preferred,  ibr  a  Brid||^  m  Venice, 
the  Ponte  di  'Sospirit  which  led  to  the  State  dungeons. 

The  ScaliB  Gemonim  are  not  mentioned  by  Livy, 
In  Tacitus-  wa  frequeotly  read  of  them.  The  Roman 
populace,  when  enraged  at  the  loss  of  Germanicvs, 
dragged  thither  thestatttesof  his  murderer,  Pi80t.(^nittil.. 
iH.  14.)  It  was  a  matter  of  boasting  to  the  boary  mon* 
ster,  THberius,  that  he  had  not  strangled  Agrippina,  the 
high-minded  widow  of  that  injured  Prince,  and  exposed 
her  on  the  Gemonice ;  and  ibr  this  singular  clemency  ha 
received  the  thanks  of  the  base  and  fawning  Senate. 
(PM.  vi.  2b.  SueU  Tib.  53.)  There,  tao,  were  exposed 
the  bodies  of  the  innooeiit  Chifdren  of  S^aos,  afleT 
their  atrocious  and  inhuman  execution.  {Ihid.  r.  9.) 
The  passage  in  Juvenal  (x.  66,)  must  be  fresh  in  every 
one's  recollection,  in  which  the  similar  ignominious 
treatment  of  the  degraded  favourite  himself  is  so  fbrci- 
bly  described;  and  his  late  may  be  roA  also  in  Dia, 
(Iviii.  1.)  who  calls  the  Gemonim  ^  dwmpa0/ttH.  To  onr 
unspeakable  loss,  the  account  given  by  Tacitus  of 
that  most  interesting  event,  has  not  been  preserved  to 


Saliiaas*  tiia  bvsfthcr  af  V eipasiss,  sner  las  vo- 
saeeessfiii  insurrectioa  against  VtteUius,  wss  dragged  NISS. 
^  tba^^emoitur  ;  cor^omtm  evnlaceratumque  el  tdneiwn  J^. 
tt^piieinmeum  corpu$  in  Gemonku  irakaad  ;  (Tac.  HitL  p^pyigi^ 
liL  74.)  and  to  the  same  bloody  spot  were  soan  after-  < 
wards  consigned  the  remains  of  the  ssiardered  Elmperor 
himself.  (Ibid.  iiL  85()  The  faorsors  of  the  fall  of 
Yitdlms  are  related  by  Suetonius  with  a  spirit  vary 
nnusual  to  him ;  {FiL  17.)  and  few  sceats  ef  bilAeiar 
sufiering  can  be  imagined  than  that  to  whidi  the  wretohed 
victim  was  expos^  ReiigaUi  pod  ierga  trumikutf 
a^tcto  eervieibus  laqmo^  verte  disctss^  semmttdtM,  t» 
Pornm  tracius  est;  intir  magma  rtmm  verbonmqm 
ludibria,  per  tetum  Vim  Saerm  jpotem,  redueio  eomi 
tmpite^  ce»noxii  sclent^  aiqmetiawiimentommercviegkidU 
ntbjeda^  ni  vieendam prteberei  fiudemj  nase  tfAnMertl; 
quibusdam  dercore  ei  eeeno  inceneiMme^  aim  Incendia* 
nam  et  Pa^inarium  vociferanttbus,  park:  milgi  eHam 
wrpofia  vitia  exprolbramte^  (erat  enim  in  es^enorm» 
proeerita,  faciei rubida  plerumqmtx  vinoieniia^  vemief 
ebeem,  akerum  fanw  mbdebiU,  smpalm  ohm  angngesi 
turn  aunganU  Caio-  mhnatnBtormi  eMbemy  tandem 
apwd  Gemowu  mimdimmie  idibue  eaKOndfieaiuM  ed^ 
d  ittde  tmeo  tradite  in  Tiberim,  ShekMBin  aaoa  asss 
8emim  absalutdj  for  the  Gemonim.  (Dom.  SSt) 
.  PKoy  relates  a  jdeasing  instance  of  tha  attadimtnt 
of  a  Dog  which  guarded  the  remains  of  its  master^  one  of 
tbefeUawara  of  Titian  Sabinus,  who  was  pot  to  death  and 
exposed  oa  tha  Gemonim^  (wfaach  Ptioy  esilaby  a  naoM 
sapporthig  oar  Etymology,)  for  the  muJder  of  Nero^  a 
saa  of  Osrmanicusv  Uniue  er  ku  eanem  nm  a  caireem 
abigi  poiuiesej  nee  a  corpore  recessisae^  abjedi  in  Crradi-. 
bus  Gemitoriis,  mmdee  edentem  wbdahi*  magnd  FopuU 
Memani  corond;  em  qua  eum  quMam  el  dbwn  obfedesdf 
ad  as  di^uncU  tulime.  JnnatavU  idem^  mdaver  i% 
Tiberim  abjeed  eudeniofe  cenaka,^  ^ffittA  mnMkedh^ 
ad  ipedandymanimaii»fidem.  (viii.  61.)  Sea  also  Dioi. 
A»c.  ck.^  SalinuB,  (15.)  and  Zoaaras. 
.  OS'f^DARMES^lf  Sidanersays,GbidariNs,awOTi 
'  Os'mdarmobt.  J  which  I  have  met  witb  only  in 
the  Bngliih  Dictionary,  A  Gene  ^Armn^  men  of  anM 
or  arased  soan.  And  Cotgrave, 
'  **  A  mai»  of  arms ;  an  horseman  srmed  at  sU  points, 
OHe  that  serves  in  camplsat  armour,  and  o»  a  great 
horse." 

When  the  P«€rs  withdrew,  it  Mem*  the  proofc  ibont  his  design  of 
rasing  the  North,  er  the  eity,  or  ef  the  hitting  the  ^eidmrmn,  did 
not  satisfy  them :  for  all  these  hsd  been  wUhoutqnestioo  tDeasoraUts 

>  FftJmer,  being  a  second  time  exsmined,  said,  that  Sis  Ralph  Vaao 
was  to  have  brought  two  thousand  men,  who,  with  the  Duke,  of 
Somerset's  one  hundred  horse,  were  on  a  muster  day  to  have  set  od 
the  gendarmourie,  ^*    ^* 

So  there  were  ten  Tetters  written  in  October,  and  directed  to  cer- 
Uin  or  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  to  have  the  yeiMtormory  and 
bands  of  horsemen  which  were  appointed  theie,  in  a  resdkiess  to  be 
seeaby  his  majesty  the  Sunday  tollowiog  Hallon-tide  next,  being  the 
8th  of  November.  Sirfpe,     Afemortalt,  J»no  1551. 

Cotgrave  (ad  v.)  continues,  without  citing  his  autho- 
rity, that  the  "  Gmedarmes  des  OrdonTiances,  the  ordi- 
narie  men  of  Armes  of  France  (were)  first  reduced  by 
Charles  VII.  (in  the  year  1444)  into  certeine  companies 
and  under  particular  Orders:  Part  wherof  be,  that  the 
Gendarme  must  be  at  the  yongest  between  20  and  21 
yeare  old ;  and  must  have  beene,  at  least  one  year^  an 
Archer,  (which  no  man  should  be  but  a  Gentleman 
borne  and  bred ;  or  one  that  hath  been  a  Captoine, 
Lieutenant,  Ensigne,  or  Seijeant  Major  of  a  Foot 
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•  <>KN.  eompanic  Bixe  yeers.)  He  mast  also  kcepe  tfiree  horses, 
DARMES.  two  for  service,  and  one  for  his  bagga|re;  In  regard 
GENDSR.  ^^®'^^»  *c.  hec  hath  400  livrea  Tournois  of  ordinarie, 
and  yerelie,  intertaiument.  (These  Gemdarmes  were 
at  first  only  1500,  but  since  they  have  been  increased 
unto  100  Companies.'') 

Mezeray  (Charles  VII.  1444)  speaking  of  the  C(mr 
pagnies  tfOrdonnance  says,  that  they  consisted  of  such 
troops  as  the  Dauphin  retained  after  disbanding  the 
Army  which  had  besieged  Metz,  namely  1500  Hommet 
^AmuMy  the  same  number  of  CouMtiliien'—c'eitoimt 
genU  de  pied  accompagnants  /es  Cavalien — and  306 
Archers.  Henault  {AbregS  Chr.  i.  426.  Ed.  1821) 
places  this  institution  a  year  later.  He  makes  the  Gen^ 
darmerie  consist  of  15  Companies  of  100  men  each ; 
€hacun  de  ca  hommn  damua  devoit  servir  avec  «a? 
cheoaux^  ce  qui  composoii  nevf  ndUe  Cavaliert. 

Under  Louis  XIV.  the  ancient  mode  of  completely 
clothing  the  Gendarmet  in  defensive  armour  was  abo-< 
lished,  but  the  name  was  retained  (in  opposition  to  that 
of  cavalerie  iigere)  in  all  the  regiments  which  before 
had  held  it.  They  were  always  considered  the  iliie  of 
the  French  Army.  Part  pf  them  formed  the  Royal 
Guard,  la  Maason  du  Roi;  the  remainder  passed  under 
the  general  title.  Of  the  first,  four  companies  composed 
the  Gardea-du-Corpa,  one  the  Gendarmes  de  la  Garde^ 
of  which  the  King  himself  was  Captain,  and  one  the 
Cheoatix  ligen,  A  minute  account  of  their  History 
and  privileges  may  be  found  in  the  Em.  MSth, 
Art  MUit,  ad  v.  The  standard  of  the  Gendarmet  de  la 
Garde  bore  Thunderbolts  falling,  with  the  motto  Quo 
juhei  irahu  Jupiitr. 

Men  at  Arma  in  the  En^ish  service  are  spoken  of 
by  Grose.  (MiLAnL  1 8.)  as  synonimous  with  Knights. 
Fosbrooke  {Enc.  of  Ant.  715.)  says,  "  they  were  chiefly 
composed  of  the  tenants  in  chief,  or  their  eer-vientes  or 
subsUtutes.  They  were  cavalry  who  rode  on  barbed 
horses,  and  are  easily  known  on  monuments  by  being 
armed  fi^m  head  to  foot,  and  their  weapons  a  sword, 
lance,  and  small  dagger,  called  a  misericorde.  Some- 
times they  carried  their  spears  right  before  them,  cut 
down  to  the  length  of  five  feet,  and  a  battle-axe,  sharp. 
Strong  and  well-steeled,  with  a  short  handle,  worn  at  the 
aide  or  hung  from  the  neck.  Great  dependence  was 
placed  on  this  powerful  description  of  force." 

GE'NDER,t?.l      Fr.   gendre,  fi-om    the    ablative 

Gb'nder,  n.     Jgenerey  from  the  verb  gignere  ;  Gr. 
«y€y€<v,  to  beget.     See  Engbndbr. 

To  beget,  to  procreate,  to  breed. 

In  Shakspcare,  the  noun  is  applied  to — kind  of  peo- 
ple, sort  of  people. 


GBNDBL 


•  Suilk  on  wild  be  take 


His  euenhed  in  mariage,  gentilltymt/rMre  to  make, 

R.  Brunnc,  p.  253. 

ResoD  ich  stub  sotthliche  suwen  alle  beastes 
In  etjnge  and  drynkyng.  in  gendrynge  of  kynde. 

Piert  Ploukman.     Viihn,  p.  222. 

For  in  Crist  Jems  I  bane  gendrid  ^hoo  bi  the  ghospel. 

mdif.    1  Corintkimu,  cb.  iv. 

And  IsMMegatdride  lacob  and  lacob  gendrlde  tbe  twelue  patriarkis. 
Id.     TAe  Dedit  of  Jpotlis,  cb.  vii. 

And  tbus  ful  oft  gendred  is  enuie 
Id  folkes  bearts. 
Udgnie.     The  Fint  Part  of  the  History  •/  Theieo,  fol  371. 


To  knowe  of  hat  tigiiHieatkwft 

Th«  gendrety  ne  distincdoni 

Of  the  tymef  of  hero.  rpvta 

CAonrrr.    7%e  «n*w  c/ Fowr,  boak  i.  W.  275.        jSgy! 

What  earthly  chances  would  betid« ;  what  yeie 

Of  plenty  storde»  what  signe  ferawanicd  dortb. 

How  winter  gendrHk  soow. 

Fncertaimg  Ametoru     The  Death  of  Zoroat, 
Their  buUocke  gendreth,  and  that  not  outo  of  tyme :  their  cow^ 
caluetb,  and  is  not  aofruitfuU.  ^<^«j  '<^wio  1551. 

Matter  can  gender  nothing  of  iUelf. 
Henry  More.    Appendix  to  the  Defenoe  of  Philosophic  Cahbals, 
ch.  iii. 


-  The  other  motiae 


Why  to  a  pnblike  count  I  might  not  ^o, 
Is  the  great  lone  tbe  general!  gender  beare  him, 
Who  dipping  all  hit  faults  in  their  aiTection, 
Would,  like  the  spring  that  turneth  blood  to  stone, 
Conuert  his  gyues  to  graces. 

Shahepeare,    Ifamiet,  Ibl.  275 
Pards  gender  pards;  from  tigers  tigers  spring; 
No4ioves  are  hatch'd  beneath  a  niltnre'a  wing. 

WUhie.    TheEptgomad^hodkl 
All  pretty  fellows  are  also  excluded  to  a  man,  as  well  as  all  inano- 
rato^s,  or  .persona  of  the  epicene  gender,  who  gaze  at  one  another 
in  the  presence  of  ladies.  Tatier,  Na  27. 

Oender  being  founded  on  the  distinction  of  (he  two  aexes,  it  is 
plain,  that  in  a  proper  sense,  it  can  only  find  place  in  the  nanea  of 
living  creatures,  which  admit  the  distinction  of  male  and  feoiale;  a»^ 
therefore,  can  be  ranged  under  the  masculine  or  feminine  gemderu 

BUnr.    Leetwne  8.  vol.  i. 

GENEA'LOGY,)  Fr.  genealogie;  It  and  Sp. 
Gene ALo'aiCAL,  I  geneahgia;  Lat  geneaiogia ;  Gr. 
Genba'lootck,  f  rf€U€aXof^ia^  from  ')fey€tf,  genus; 
Genea'logist.  J  kind,  and  \df€w,  to  speak,  to  say. 
A  discourse  on  kinds  or  families,  of  their  descent  or 
Succession ;  a  pedigree. 

^is  is  ^e  genelogie  fro  S.  Margarete  the  queue 
Of  kynges  bi  &  bi  in  kynde  )at  has  bene. 

JL  Bnmne,  p.  111. 
Firste  he  is  seid  kyng  of  righteoosneae,  and  afterward  kyeg  of 
Salem,  that  Is  to  tei  king  of  pees,  withoute  ladir,  withoafe  SMdir, 
withoule  genealogie.  WieUf    Hehrewis,  ch.  m 

But  the  trouth  if  ye  list  verifie 
Rede  of  goddes  tbe  genealogie, 

Lidgate,     T^iet.     The  third  Pari. 


Tliis'  therefore^  is_  the  only  and  very  Messias  whose  aenetdogie  & 
"'        I  ..•-.-..   .      .        .  -    -    ly  which  he  toke 

UdalL    Maithem,es.\. 


Ne  neuer  thinke 


To  busie  my  witte  for  to  swinke 


petigre  shall  forthwith  be  showed,  touchyng  the  body 
for  our  

For,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  did  not  our  faith  assure 

The  scriptures  be  from  heaven,  like  heaven  dmeitypvii^ 

Of  Moees'  mighty  works,  I  reverently  may  say, 

(I  speak  with  goodly  fear)  tradition  out  away. 

In  power  of  human  wit  it  easily  doth  not  lie 

To  prove  before  the  flood  the  genealogy. 

Drayton,    Poty^oAwn^wwi^  10. 
Which  genealogieatt  recapitulation  in  their  national!  families  aad 
tribes,  other  people   also   baue  observed ;  as  the   Spamaids,  who 
reckon  their  descent  from  Hesperus,  before  the  Oothea  and  Ifoeis 
ouerran  their  land.  tiolinehed,    &gimd,  book  vl  oh.  z. 

They  [heathen  philosophers]  do  indeed  describe  the  genmlegUt  of 
their  Heroes  and  subordinate  Gods,  but  for  the  supreme  Deity  he  is 
constantly  acknowledged  to  be  without  beg^inning  of  time,  or  end  of 
days.  ffUhine,    Adturai  ReHghn,  book  L  ch.  viii. 

There  are  many  incidental  ferities,  historical,  geographical,  .«««»• 
iogiealf  chronological,  &c.  which  common  Christians  are  obliged 
rather  implicitly  to  admit,  or  not  to  deny,  than  ezplieilly  to  kaow^  or 
treasure  up  in  their  minds. 

Waterland.  Diteonree  of  FmndamemtmU. 
The  Apostle  in  the  preceding  verse  [1  Tim.  i.  5}  had  warned 
Timothy  against  giving  heed  to  fables  and  endless  geneaUgiee  ;  by 
genealogiee,  meaning  the  derivation  of  angelic  ud  spiritual  natares^ 
according  to  a  fantastic  system,  invented  by  the  Oriental  philosophen^ 
and  thence  adopted  by  some  of  the  Grecian  Sects. 

Hmrd.     JFurhe^  voL  vL  Semmm  8. 
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GENEA-        Ao  old  Roman  grafted  on  a  modern  Englishman,  produced  [Lord 
LOGY.     Chatham]  the  ^Men  fruit  of  true  patriotism,  real,  personal  greatness, 
—  and  nobility  unindebted  to  a  ff«itffl&yi«i/ table. 

GENERAL  V.  Khcjp,    LetterM  to  a  Yowig  NobiemaH,  let  55. 

'^"V*^  He  [Hondios]  also  engrared  a  gtneahgie  chart  of  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  with  the  arms  o*  the  KnighU  of  the  Garter  to 
the  year  1589,  drawn  by  Thomas  Talbot 

Wtipoie.    Atiecdote§  of  Pmmting,  vol.  tii.  p.  25. 

With  whatever  delight,  boweyer,  the  Cambrian  geneaiogiti  might 
pursue  the  line  of  his  ancestry,  a  barren  catalogue  of  uncouth  names 
would  furnish  no  entertainment  for  the  reader. 

Lard  TeignmoutJk,    Life  of  Skr  mUiam  Jonei. 

I  leave  the  rest  to  the  genealogUt;  and  go  no  fartlier  back  in  his 
pedigree  than  to  his  grandfather,  of  the  same  name,  who  distin- 
guisbed  himself  in  the  civil  wan  of  the  last  centnry. 

Hurd.    Lift  of  Warhwrion. 


GE'NERAL,  n- 

Ge'nbral,  a^j. 

Generali^sstmo, 

Genera'lity, 

Ge^neiuliz^, 

Generaliza'tion, 

Ge'nerallt, 

Ge'neralness, 

GE'NBRAI.SaiP, 

Gb'nbralty. 
common  to  particular 


Ft.  general;  It  generale  ; 
Sp.  general;  Lat.  generalise 
(see  Generate,)  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  kind. 

Of  or  belonging,  or  pertain- 
ing to  all  of  the  Idnd,  race  or 
family :  comprising  or  relating 
to  all  or  the  greater  number, 
part  or  portion  .-—opposed  to 
special,  as  genut  to  spedea ; 
? — and  thus,  not  restricted,  or 


confined,  or  limited,  to  special  or  particular ;  common, 
customary,  usual. 

A  general ;  ac.  of  an  army,  of  an  Order  of  Friars. 
Fr.  generdl  (ftine  arm^ie,  desfreres.  It.  generate;  Sp. 
generdly  one  who  has  the  general  authority,  conduct, 
or  command. 

I  bidde  thee  teache  hem,  wost  thou  how  P 

By  some  generall  signe  now 

In  what  place  thou  shalt  founden  be. 

Chaucer,    The  Ronumi  of  the  Rote,  ful.  143. 

She  sobre  was  eke,  simple,  and  wise  withall, 
The  bestynorished  eke  that  might  be. 
And  goodly  for  her  spech  in  genetaO. 

Id,    The  fifth  Booh  of  TroUus,  fol.  189. 

My  sone,  fiil  often  for  to  mochel  speche 
Hath  many  a  man  ben  split,  as  clerkes  teche ; 
But  for  a  litel  speche  aviscdly 
Is  no  man  spent,  to  apeken  generallg. 

Id,     The  Mancijdet  Tak,  v.  17277. 


I  curse  and  blame  generalig 
AU  hem  that  loven  villanie. 

Id,     The  Bomani  of  the  Boh,  fol. 


126. 


Her  grace  likewise  on  her  side,  in  al  her  graces  passage,  shewed  GENBRAL 
herselfe  generallge  an  image  of  a  worthy  lady  and  gouemooir. 

Fabgan,  vol.  ii.     Queen  EUgabeth,  Anno  1559. 

But  breath  his  faults  so  quaintly 

That  they  may  seeme  the  taints  of  liberty ; 


And  for  to  loke  on  euery  side 
Or  that  thou  falle  in  homicide  : 
VThiche  sinne  is  nowe  so  genera/i, 
That  it  wilt  nie  stant  ouerall 
In  holy  church. 

Oower,    Conf,  Am,  book  iiU  foL  G2. 

Ye  shall  note  the  order)  of  the  four  monarchies)  which  order  is 
here  expressed)  that  the  veray  time  wherein  Ood  wold  haue  Cryste 
borne  shuld  be  knowne)  and  the  time  of  the  generai  resnrreccion  of 
the  dead)  aud  the  iugement  shulde  be  signifyed  and  foresene. 

Joye,    Expoeicien  of  Daniei,    Argumenif  p.  7. 

Pericles  was  a  famous  man  of  warre, 
And  victor  eke,  in  nine  great  foughten  fields. 
Whereof  he  was  generai  in  charge  ; 
Yet  at  his  death  he  rather  did  rejoice 
In  clemencie,  than  bloudy  victory. 

Goicoigne,    The  Sieeie  QIom^ 

And  it  hath  no  appearaunce  of  lemyng  in  Scriptures,  to  conclude 
▼nder  one  cGsideratio  a  specialte,  &  a  g'meralitie, 
Stephen,    Bishop  of  Winchester,      Of  the  Pretence  of  Chritte't 
Bodge  in  the  Sacrament, 
▼OL.  XXII. 


The  flash  and  ont-breake  of  a  fiery  minde, 
A  sauagenes  in  vnredamed  blood| 
0(  generall  assault. 

Shahtpeare.    Hamlet,  foL  259. 

Amongst  which  shins  (being  all  of  small  bnrihen)  there  was  one 
so  well  liked,  which  also  had  no  man  in  her,  as  being  brought  unto 
the  generall,  [Sir  F.  Drake]  he  thought  good  to  make  stay  of  her 
for  the  service,  meaning  to  pay  for  her,  as  i»o  accordingly  performed 
at  ow  return ;  which  bark  was  called  the  Drake. 

Sir  Francit  Drahe,     fVett  India  Fogage,  fol.  5. 
They  also  received  their  commissions  in  the  house  itself  firom  the 
speaker,  who  was  ^eiMroAsnino. 

Holibet,    Behemoth,  part  iv.  fol.  584. 

Whence  is  it  else  that  the  generalitg  of  the  world  live  in  the 
commission  of  those  that  they  call  little  sins,  but  because  their  heaits 
are  hardned  and  their  consciences  seared,  that  those  sins  that  are 
great  enough  to  damn  them,  yet  are  not  great  enough  to  tronble 
them  ?  Hophint,    Sermon  7.  fol.  402. 

They  had,  with  a  general  consent,  rather  springing  by  the  gtneral- 
tutt  of  the  cause  than  of  any  artificial  practice,  set  themselves  in 
arms.  Sidneg, 

The  municipal  laws  of  this  kingdom  are  of  a  vast  extent,  and 
endude  in  their  generattg  all  these  several  lawes  which  are  allowed 
as  the  rule  of  justice  and  judicial  proceedings. 

Hale,    Hittorg  of  the  Common  Law,  ' 

The  legat  perceiuing  such  disorder,  accursed  generaliie  all  such  as 
thus  troubled  the  king's  peace,  shewing  themselues  enimies  to  the 
realm.  HoUnthed.    Henrie III.  AmwX^l, 

No  ^Aiero/ characters  of  parties  (call  them  either  sects  or  churches) 
,can  be  so  fully  and  exactly  drawn,  as  to  compfehend  all  the  several 
members  of  them ;  at  least  aU  such  as  are  received  under  that  deoo- 
mioatiott.  Dryden.     The  Hind  and  Panther,    Preface, 

But  see  the  haughty  household  troops  advance ! 
The  dread  of  Europe,  and  the  pride  of  France. 
The  war*8  old  art  each  private  soldier  knows. 
And  with  a  generate  love  of  conquest  glows. 

Addiwon.     The  Cmnpaign, 
In  case  of  any  foreign  invasion,  the  King  was  by  law  to  be  gene* 
raUtimoy  to  command  the  people  for  their  own  safely. 
.  Ludlow,     Memoirt.    Appendix.    King  CharMt  Cote,  by  Cooh, 

We  see  that  even  the  generality  of  men  are  prone  to  approve  the 
laws  and  rules  directing  to  justice,  sincerity,  and  beneficence ;  to 
commend  actions  suitable  unto  them,  to  honour  persons  practising 
according  to  them.  Barrow,     Sermon  7.  vol.  ii. 

Those  who  are  driven  into  the  fold  are,  generally  speaking,  rather 
made  hypocrites  than  converts. 

Dryden,     The  Hind  and  Panther.     Preface, 

'  Thus  those  fifteen  hundred  horse  which  march'd  northward,  within 
very  few  days  were  brought  to  nothing ;  and  the  generalthip  of  the 
Lord  Digby  to  an  end. 

Clarendon,    Hitlorg  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  718, 
— ^^— —  Monarchical  their  state^ 
But  prudently  confinM,  and  mingled  wise 
Of  each  harmonious  power :  onlv,  too  much 
Imperious  war  into  their  rule  innis'd, 
Prevail'd  their  general-hing,  and  chieftain  thanes. 

Thomton.     Liberty,  part  iv» 

A  writer  of  Tragedy  must  certainly  adapt  himself  more  to  the 

general  taste ;  because  the  Dramatic  of  all  kinds  of  Poetry,  ought  to 
e  most  universally  relished  and  understood. 

Maton,     Elfritla,    Introductory  Lettert, 

llie  cloth,  in  general,  will  resist  water  for  some  time ;  bat  that 
which  has  the  strongest  glaze  will  resist  longest 

Cook,     Third  Voyage,  book  ii.  ch.  xL 

Considering  bow  strange  a  set  of  beings  the  generality  of  seamen 
are,  when  on  shore,  instead  of  being  surprised  that  these  two  men 
should  lose  their  way,  it  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at  that  no  more 
of  the  party  were  musing.  Id,    lb,  book  iii.  ch.  x. 

The  mind,  therefore,  makes  its  utmost  endeavours  to  generate  its 
ideas,  begins  early  with  such  as  are  most  familiar,  comes  in  time  to 
3t 
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QBMKRAL  tiioM  thila*  loito;  And  it  sever  at  cast  tUl  it  hat  found  means  of 
^j  conceiviBf,  aa  well  as  it  c«ii»  iu  ideM  ooUcctively,  and  of  signifyiag 
tbem  iu  thai  maaiier  to  othen. 

BoHnffbroke,    Et99jf  on  Human  Knowledge,  sec.  5. 

Look,  when  yon  will,  into  aoaaiooa-|i8pei«,  and  etiier  accounts  of 
bad  people,  who  have  sofferad  for  ttieir  crimes,  and  yon  will  gene* 
rally  find  they  began  by  neglecting  the  sabbath. 

GUpm,    Sermon  80.  vol  ii. 

'  Your  generaUhip  puts  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Eugene  when  he 
fifMight  the  Turkrat  the  battle  of  Belgrade. 

Goldmilk,    She  Sloope  to  Conquer,  net  iu 

In  a  Tract  published  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  Two 
Bookes  of  MartiaU  Ditcipline^  we  find  the  following 
qnaint  particulars  concerning  the  office  of  a  General  : 
*'  The  Generall  principallie  oug^  to  be  a  man  that 
liveth  iu  the  feare  of  God,  who  must  provide  that  there 
be  Preachers  and  Ministers  appointed  for  the  dailie 
ministration  of  God's  sacred  and  divine  worde,  the 
which  Preachers  are  to  teach  them  their  dueties  to- 
wards God,  and  their  obedience  towards  their  Prince, 
Generall,  and  Captaines ;  and  to  persuade  them  in  all 
enterprises  valiauntlie  and  manfullie  to  persist  in  all 
such  attemptes  as  by  the  Generall  and  principall  offi- 
cers shall  bee  thought  meete,  yeelding  them  an  assured 
hope,  through  their  dailie  praier  and  serving  of  God, 
to  have  most  happie  successe  in  all  their  enterprises ; 
for,  no  doubt,  although  it  pleaseth  the  Almightie  to 
suffer  the  faithfull  manie  times  to  receive  punishment, 
yet  the  faithfull  serving  of  him  yeeldeth  an  assured  hope 
of  victorie." 

*'  A  Generall  ought  to  be  temperate,  continent,  and 
not  excessive  in  eating  and  drinking:  patient  in  travaile, 
of  witte  prompt,  whereby  in  the  night  time,  by  quiet- 
nesse  of  mind,  the  counsules  of  Captaines  examined, 
maie  more  perfectlie  be  confirmed.  Hee  ought  to  be 
content  with  simple  fare ;  for  the  preparing  of  dishes 
fiill  of  delicatenesse,  and  the  to  much  thoughts  and 
diligence  about  meates  corrupteth  and  drowneth  the 
mmde  in  such  sort,  thai  the  time  that  o^ght  to  be  spent 
in  the  businease  that  is  to  be  done,  by  the  delicatenease 
of  the  Captaines  is  most  vainelie  consumed.  He 
ought  to  be  painefnl.". ..."  Hee  must  bee  quicke 
witted,  forsomuch  as  Homere  saith,  flieng  to  the  ende.^ 
• ..."  It  behoveth  him  to  be  liberate,  and  not  to  be 
covetous  and  desirous  of  gaine.". ..."  He  ought  to  be 
a  faire  speaker. ...  for  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  cannot 
80  much  inflame  the  mindes  of  men  to  take  their 
weapons  and  constraine  them  more  valiantlie  to  fight, 
then  the  convenient,  and,  according  to  the  time,  the 

sugred  talke  of  the  General Wherefore,  lor  the 

b^iefit  of  the  hoast,  and  to  lighten  heavinesse  of  acci- 
dents, the  aoeommodate  speaking  of  the  €tenera11  by 
most  reason  is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  industrie 
of  Surgeons,  which  follow  the  Camp  onelie  to  the  end 
to  heale  woundes ;  for  that  they  take  po  care  or  charge 
but  to  heale  the  hurtes,  but  he  with  sweete  and  curteous 
naaner  of  speaking  ooaafiM-teth  and  most  highlie 
viaketh  glad  the  mindes  of  the  weake  and  afflicted.*' 
(f.  2.  8.  4.) 

In  elucidation  of  the  last  quality  recommended,  we 
are  presented  (f.  ISO.)  with  "  An  Oration  to  be  made 
by  the  General  before  UwBattell  be  fought;"  which,  as 
it  appears  to  us  to  be  more  somnolent  than  spirit- 
atirring,  we  shall  omit,  and  pass  on  to  the  Chapter  "  Of 
the  Office  of  a  Generall  when  the  Battaifle  is  a  fighting. 
The  Battaile  set  in  order,  the  horse  and  stiot  being 
cnoomitred,  it  is  requisite  thai  the  Gepcrall  useth  some 
opeach  unto  the  whole  armie,  without  the  which  many 


G£XE. 

RATL 


times  a  whole  armie  minateth ;  for  that  his  spealdug  QEKESal 
taketh  awaie  feare,  encoorageth  the  mindes,  increaseth 
the  ohstinauts  to  fight,  discovereth  the  deceipts,  pro- 
miseth  rewardes,  shewcth  the  perilles  and  how  to  avoide  ^ 
them ;  reprehending,  praieng,  threatening,  filling  with 
hope,  praise,  shame,  dooing  tliose  things  by  the  which 
t|le  humaine  paaaions  ar^  extinct.**  He  is  then  strenu- 
ously advised  not  to  expose  his  person  without  abso- 
lute necessity ;  for  rather  "  unto  the  Generall  apper- 
teineth  whilest  liis  men  fight,  to  goe  riding  ^wut  the 
Baitaile,  aad  to  shewe  himaelf  to  the  fig^hters,  praising 
those  that  doe  valiauntlye,  to  threaten  the  fearfiill,  to 
comfort  those  that  be  doubtfuU  and  slowe,  to  suctnur 
them  that  are  repulsed,  to  supplie  the  lackes,  and  if  it 
shall  be  needefuU  to  leade  men  from  one  place  to  an 
other,  to  observe  times  to  take  oceasion  to  make  con* 
jectures  of  thinges  to  come,  and  when  necessitie  pro* 
cures  to  give  the  signe  to  retyre,"  (fl  137.  8. 9.) 

The^Tic.  MUh.  {Art  Mil.  ad  v.)  has  no  less  than  fifty 
closely  printed  quarto  pages  on  Uie  qualities  requisite 
for  the  constitution  of  a  good  General,  fiom  kt  con- 
noissance  de  scd-mhne  to  la  Poliieue.  One  aeetion  is 
devoted  to  the  question,  Le  Gkniral  doit  U  Hrt  mane  ? 
Grose  (Mil.  Ant  I  208.)  states,  that  the  title  Gaural 
is  not  met  with  in  the  £nglish  Army  till  about  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  title  0»tom  General  was 
adopted  afler  the  disuse  of  the  office  of  High  Con- 
stable. 

'Fr.generers   Itgenerare;  Sp. 

generar;     Lat.    gauntrc;     Gbr. 

YcVeiv,  to  beget.     See  Gsudbe. 
"  To  beget  or  ingender,  as  the 

male ;  to  breed  or  bring  forth,  as 
^  the  female.''    ColgraTe. 

To  beget,  to  procreate,  to  breed, 

to  produce,  bear  or  bring  forth,  to 

propagate. 

A  generaiion  is  (also)  applied 

to  a  race  or  (amily ;  those  living 
in  one  Age  or  period  of  time. 

And  he  sorowvnfe  wythyane  in  fpirit  wy^,  what  aeekctb  this 
generacioun  a  tokene  ?  tnili  I  weft  to  ym,  «  (dluM  sdial  not  be 
govun  to  this  generacioun,  Wiehf.    JUnri,  ch.  viiL 

And  be  syghthed  in  his  iprete  ft  said :  why  deth  this  genernai 
seke  « flTgne  P  Verdj  I  saye  unto  you,  there  shal  no  ugne  be  geoen 
vnto  this  generacgon.  JBible,  jimno  I&51. 

Which  hath  poww  of  all  thing  ywww6/g 
TniiAe  aad  stere  bj  Ibmt  great  influence 
Weder  and  wind. 

Chancer.     Jlke  Teetmnent  of  Onmide,  UA.  195. 

The  will  of  a  wight  diaturbnth  and  oonrtwintth  (bat,  that  natme 
alway  desireth  and  requiratb,  that  is  le  safv,  ibe  workes  of  genera- 
tion,  by  the  which  generation  onely  dwdJMh,  aad  b  sust^ned  the 
long  durahililie  of  nuirtal  thtnges* 

Id,    Tke  third  Booh  of  Boeeim,(cL238. 

But  Jupitni^  wbiche  was  his  soonc^ 
And  of  fuU  age,  his  father  boadc^ 
And  kyt  of  with  his  owne  bonde 
His  gfeniialteo,  which  also  fiutn 
In  the  depe  sea  be  caste. 

Oswcr.    Cmf,Am,hodk^.kl,9A. 

S.  Cubba  wbiche  was  in  (hose  daies  the  mother  of  aX  Nobbos,  w» 
generate  of  an  whore,  as  wer  all  her  father's  children  besides  her,  o. 
of  the  only  excepted.  Bale,    JSnglish  Fotarwi^  part  i.  p.  S3. 

Foaondie  tUs  gememmomo  is  lyke  vnto  chvldren  iTttyng  in  the 
market  place,  which  with  a  common  song  err  thus  to  tlieyr  UAome% 
afkrre  off:  we  have  played  yon  pleasannt  tfayiifes  ipoo  oor  p]ppci« 
and  ye  haue  not  dannced:  and  we  haoa  played  joo.  aocowfnU 
thynges  and  ye  haue  not  wayled, 

VdaB,    Uaitkew,eh.jJU 


GE'NERATE,-) 

Ge'nerable, 

Gp'nerant, 

Genera'tion, 

Ge'nerative, 

Genera'tor, 

Ge'nitals, 

Oe'nitivk, 

Ge^nitor, 

Ge'nitrix, 

Ge'niture. 
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WhMi  th»  priMi  ftbeiild  dyeyhfe  AfUtt  off  kis  gtniiaMit,  rtd 

Bo/tf .     Engiuh  Fotariet,  put  lu  si^  B  4. 
Wlierein  spotigw  or  Knen  dolhes  beinge  dcpt,  shulde  be  layd  on 
'V*  bed.  ft  Ibe  geniioref  or  leggot  tberewitk  wwhed. 

5ir  TiWwu  i?/y>/.     The  Gutei  of  Heilhy  book  iv.  ch.  u. 
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Bot  we  speak  here  of  the  origmal  Hfe  of  t\»  wml  itself,  that  fliis 
subrtaiitial,  neHher  fftnerMe  nor  corroptible,  but  only  createable 
and  annihUaUft  by  th»  Deity.  ^  ,  .  «-« 

CudwarlJL    IntdUctuai  Sysiem^  foL  S^2, 

Fvfiiagoras  m«t  aho  bare  held,  if  Democritui  had  all  hia  phitoeephy 
from  his  writings  or  traditions,  that  there  are  iBfintte  worlds,  aiid 
that  tney  are  fftiwrabit  and  corruptible,  but  that  the  matter  is 
unperishable.  .*    ^  .,   , 

mnryMofr,    Am  jfyp^mOix  to  D^hiet  of  PkOompkic  Cabbaia, 

Some  believe  the  soul  made  by  God,  some  by  Angels^  aad  some  bv 
ihiogeMrant:  whether  it  be  immedialely  created  or  traduced  hath 
been  the  great  ball  of  contention.  SimtviL    Sorptir. 

.  And  new  we  think  it  seasoQable  here  to  observe,  how  vast  a  dit 
ference  there  was  betwixt  those  old  materialists  in  Aristotle,  aD<f 
those  other  philosophers  mentioned  beibre  in  the  first  chapter,  who 
determined,  §liSkt  mS^  ytyvt^tu  «v))  phi^iffai  vSn  Urmt,  That  no 
rea)  entity  at  all  was  generated  or  corrupted,  for  this  reason,  because. 
nothiDA  codd  be  made  out  of  nothing. 

Cudtporik,    InieffeetHui  Syeiem,  fol.  1 14. 

The  children  of  this  world,  that  are  in  the  estate  which  Adam  left 
tikem  in,  shall  marry,  and  be  given  in  man  age ;  that  is,  cormpt 
^dgeneraie  successively;  which  is  an  immortality  of  the  kind,  bot 
not  of  the  persona  of  men. 

HoBhee.     Of  the  Kingdom  of  Darkneee,  part  iv.  fol  379. 

For  much  more  eadi  to  tell  the  starres  on  hy^ 
Albe  they  endlesse  seeme  in  estimation. 

Then  to  recount  (he  sea's  posterity : 
So  fertile  be  the  floods  in  ^siscrw/sen, 
So  hHffa  their  nwnben^  and  so  anmbeiieie  their  o«tiosu 

Spettoer,    Faorie  Queene,  book  iv.  can^  VL 

M'  Hiany  ihmcfora  te  are  apparentfy  to  onr  judgment  borne  of 
God,  they  haue  the  seed  of  regeneration-  by  the  ministerie  of  the 
ctmrrb,  which  vseth  to  that  end  and  purpose  not  onefy  the  word,  but 
the  sacnments,  bath  banaag  gmmrmiim  Knee  and  Tertue. 

&EfoiastfM«l  i>Mil^,  book  ▼.  fol.  989. 


Por  in  sneb  pretended  gemefmHam  <hn  Qmtremt^  or  active  prio.  gBNE- 

cipte,  is  sopposed  to  be  the  8iio^|wlMh  beiog  «  iiMniaMUe  body  a»-  RATE. 

not  act  otherwise  than  by  bis  hesA ;  which  heat  can  only  pat  tb«         

pailiclea  of  passive  principia  into  molkML  GENE- 
Ra^.    OnlAe  Creo/son, psrt ii.         RICK. 

To  these  might  be  added  some  other  uses  and  conveniences ;  as  ^ 
that  the  hills  serve  to  the  gentraHan  of  miAerab  and  metais,  and 
that  HI  them  principally  are  the  most  useful  fossils  found ;  or  if  not 
fovnd  and  generaied  only  in  them,  yet  at  least  all  these  snbterra.-^. 
neoia  tieasiiree  are  most  easily  come  at  iv  them. 

Derham,    Pkgneo-Tkeologg,  book  iii.  ch.  iv. 

One  thing  relating  to  generation  I  cannot  onrit ;  that  is,  tho  con* 
sCmction  of  a  set  of  temporary  parts,  G^^*  scaffolds  in  a  building)  to 
serve  a  present  ead,  which  are  afterwards  laid  aside,  alFord  a  strong 
aigunient  oi  counsel  and  design* 

Jfiap,    Om  the  Creaiiony  part  ii. 

I  am  apt  to  allow  it,  in  reference  to  some  bodies,  certam  other 
facnlUes  and  powers,  among  which  some  may  be  called  generative 
and  maturative,  and  others  corruptive. 

Bogk.     Generai  History  of  the  Air.    TUie  21. 

This  work,  by  merit  first  of  frme  secnre^ 

Is  likewise  happy  in  its  geniture: 

For  since  'tis  bom  when  Charles  ascends  the  throne 

It  shares  at  once  his  forttiue  and  its  own. 

Drgden,    EpittU  to  Sir  Robert  Howard, 

Notwithstanding  these  and  maa^  other  circnmstaoeesv  sufficient, 
one  might  at  first  view  have  imagined;  to  have  gemermod  courage, 
and  secured  attackwent  in  all  his  foUowera,  yet  tbey  all  abandoned 
him  in  his  distress — <<  forsook  him  and  flad!'-*^  the  sheptMrd  waa 
smitten,  and  the  shaep  wef»  scattered." 

ffatton.     Sermon  on  2  Peter,  i.  16. 


Thus  from  the  &ct  of  Lot,  we  derive  die  genendion  of  Ruth,  and 
blessed  Nativity  of  onr  SaTionr;  which  notwithstanding  did  not  ex- 
tenuate the  ioeestnons  ebriety  of  the  generator. 

Sir  l^bnios  Btroum,    Fuigar  Brroun^  book  ▼.  ch.  xxi. 

T^MO  tanoows  vapmn^  at  hngth  desewding  in  a  chrystalline 
lii^nor,  and  mingling  with  the  finest  pacts  of  the  newly  modified  eaith, 
will  doubtless  compose  tmgemted  a  matter  as  any  can  be  prepared 
m  the  bedya  ofl  animabk 

Qkumii,    Prmtmftlmn'  ef  Sbmk,  dL  ms.  y.  I86> 

And  Minotitts  Felix  further  relates,  That  it  wni  repoitidy  ami) 
kelihyed  anOTgtke  be«lhe%  Thnft  tfsa  Chrirt iew^  m  t&etrptrmto 
meetings,  were  given  to  incest,  and  all  manner  of  uncleannessi  That 
they  worshipped  the  head  of  an  ass,  and  even  the  gemta&  of  their 
kif^piieslL  CImp;:    ft—n  gmrw^  hook  ^,  dwvi> 


Tile  Hebrews  cspresa  this  vnion,  or  corojriaing  of  two  different 
apprehensions  under  one  notion,  by  puttingf  m  the  genitive  case  the 
nMKl  whfick  enpraiiBaoBfrof  i\m^. 

D^hgi.    lyAfaN'aSM^duiL 

'Vhey,  T  say,  Aat  were  the  wise  father*  «mf ^aedorrof  therpurgatorji 
were,  in  my  minde,  the  wisest  of  all  their  generation,  and  so  farre 
pease  the  children  of  light,  and  also  the  rest  of  their  company,  that 
they  both  are  fooles,  if  ye  compare  them  with  these. 
Latimer,  Sermont,  fol.  12.  A  Sermon  preaohed  befbre  the  Con*- 
vocation  of  the  Gergg, 

To  which  ma^  be  added  this  other  sufficient  natural  reason.  That  if 
a  son  marries  his  mother,  she  who  is  in  authority  greater  by  right  of 
geniture,  becomes  minor  m  matrimonio,  less  upon  the-  same  materiaL 
atfconnt  vpon  wMeh  sbe  became  greater. 

Tagior.    tkU^of  Omrtiwse,  book  Ii.  ch.  ir.  mleg. 

Oiners  eay,  that  tl»  forma  of  partksnlhr  wnridi  ara  geitanahte  and* 
campiHMe ;.  so  timt  cms  pMMRl  syMnn<  canaat-  kavv  swtmnTd  as 
itfiailo>dnnt«>a  aWesdy  gena  aad  capifed. 

Bentleg.    Qmfutatiem  of  Athgim.    StrmmS. 


A  point,  concenianf  prsperty,  whieb  ought,  for  the  reasons  I  just 
mentioned,  to  be  most  speedily  decided,  freqaenlly  exercises  the 
wit  of  sncceasiens  of  lawyers^  for  many  generations. 

Bmrhe^    Vimdiomiiom  of  jyiiinrul  Soeietg^ 

Its  varied  power  to  various  uses  tends, 
And  qualities  occiriC  achieve  contmrious  ends^ 
With  generative  warmth  fomenting  breed. 
Or  aiimental  with  nutrition  feed. 

Broohe,     Vnivertat  Beautg,  book  i. 

Near  these,  the  male  has  two  aou/a/ir,  as  in  other  sbarht. 

Pennants    BritiaA  Zaaiogg.    Bathing  Skvrh. 

There  is  no  genittov  ease  in  Piershn*)  bot  when  two  substantives  of 
different  meaning*  oenw  together,  a  kesra  or  short  e  is  added  in 
reading  to  tbo  feroMP  of  thnm,  and  the  fatter  rema'ms  unaltered. 
Sr  IFiMMi  Mnev,     Qrmmamr   of  the  Persian  Language.     Of 


GE^E&ICK^^     fVom  the  Lat.  gcinw»  gemriB. 
Gf/ncbjcjo;.,     >-(Sa»  Gewuuiu)    Appliei)  logki^y 
Gb'ne&icallt.J  to  the  wonl  or  tetm, 
Whidi  denotes  all  of  the  same  kind. 

Again,  the  word  Homoousios^  as  was  before  iaOmated  bf  Petavios^ 
was  never  used  by  Greek  wrfters  otherwise,  than  a>^  slgnifie  the 
agreement  of  things  numericalfy  difiering  Irom  ooeaaotkof^  in  some 
common  nature  or  universal  essenca;  or  their  having  a  generieai 
vnity  or  identity,  of  which  sundry  mstaoces  might  be  given. 

tlmkntth.    BuvOtctuai  Sgefem,  fql.  605. 

To  say,  thoMfom,  that  abedy  io  th«« aAer  tbe  mMMrof  a  sub- 
stance, ia  to  any,  that  by  being  spaeiicated,  limited,  and  determined, 
it  becomes  not  a  species  but  a  genus,  that  is  more  unlimited  by  limi- 
tations, more  generieai  by  his  specification,  more  universal  by  being 
made  more  particular. 

Tkgfor.    Pokmicai  Diteouraea,  fol.  238.     Of  the  real  Preeenee  of 
Christ  in  the  Holg  Sacrament. 

There  we  may  also  take  notice  of  privations,  negations,  extrinsical 
denominations,  entia  raUonio  (if  these  be  nel^as  somw  wHt  hara 
tbenr,  of  a  generieai  nature,  comprising  the  tkree  others^}  not  to  nama 
mf  other  metaphysical  eatitSeo. 

Bogie,   Tke  Cktkftkmfirtmmrfoitl.    Apprntdim. 

Weeontimie  it  rn  the  same  chna,  under  the  generieai  name  of  cor* 

''  ' fomiliar  ta  thw  Engfieh  ear  than  t^t  of  peleeao. 

AriMJZMyy.    asmnet  drimmi. 
St  2 
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RICK. 

GENEVA. 


Well-being,  in  its  more  permtnent  state,  is  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  happiness.  This  is  a  generic  term,  applicable  to  every 
sort  of  mental  enjoyment  indiscriminately. 

Coffan,     On  the  Patnont,  vol.  it.  disq.  3.  ch.  i. 

The  dispute  was  not  whether  faith  in  Moses,  or  faith  in  Jesus  made 
men  acceptable  to  God ;  but  whether  works  or  the  act  of  believing'; 
consecjuently,  where  the  Aj)oslIe  shews  it  was  faith,  or  the  act  of 
believing,  he  must  mean  fatth  in  the  generic  sense,  not  in  the  specific, 
t.  e.  he  did  not  mean  faith  in  Jesus:  for- the  Jews,  even  that  part  of 
them  which  embraced  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  denied  it  to  be  any  kind 
of  faith  whatsoever. 

ffarburton.     The  Divine  Legation,  book  vi.  sec.  4. 

GE'NEROUS,  "\     Fr.  genereux;  It.  and  Sp.  genA- 
Ge'nbrously,      \ro9o;  IivlL generonu ;  from genus^ 
Ge'nerousness,  rkind.     Generous,  says  Vossius,  is 
Genero'sity.      j  opposed  to  degenerate,  (o  genere 
recedere,)  to  depart  from  the  kind  or  nature ;  empha- 
tically, the  noble  or  illusirioiu  kind  or  race.     And  thus, 
generous,  is. 

Noble  or  illustrious,  (by  birth  or  descent ;)  nobly 
minded;  liberal  or  munificent;  magnanimous,  cou- 
rageous. 


-With  these  shreds 


They  vented  their  complainings,  which  being  answer'd 

And  a  petition  granted  them,  a  strange  one 

To  breake  the  heart  of  generosity, 

And  make  bold  power  looke  pale,  they  threw  their  caps 

As  they  would  bang  them  on  the  homes  o'th  moone, 

Shouting  their  emulation. 

Shakapeare.     CoriolaMt$,  fol.  2. 

The  generoua,  and  gratiest  citizens 

Haue  bent  the  gates,  and  very  neare  vpon 

The  duke  is  ent'ring. 

Id,    Metuure/or  Me€uure,  fol.  79. 

But  if  your  charges  see  you  bear  your  sickness  patiently,  and  your 
cross  nobly,  and  despise  money  genermuly,  and  forgiue  your  enemy 
bravel)r,  and  relieve  the  poor  charitably;  then  he  sees  your  doctrine 
is  tangible  and  material,  it  is  more  than  word,  and  he  bves  you,  and 
considers  what  you  say. 

Tayhr.     Sermon  10.  part  ili.  fol.  219. 
They  little  think  their  heirs  in  time  to  come 

Will  scorn  this  sneaking  copy,  and  find  reason 
With  losty  generouMnett  to  make  their  sum 
Suit  with  the  brave  magnificence  of  treason; 

When  for  a  king  (how  much  less  precious  ?)  they 
Two  hundred  thousand  pounds  will  freely  pay. 

Beaumont,    Ptgche,  can.  11. 

All  men  affect  to  seem  generota^  and  will  say,  they  scorn  to  be 
base ;  but  generon'ty  is  in  nothing  more  seen,  than  in  a  candid  esti- 
mation of  other  men*s  virtues  and  good  qualities ;  to  this  generosity 
of  nature,  generoniy  of  education,  generosity  of  principles  and  judg- 
ment do  ail  conspiringly  dispose, 

Barrow,    Sermon  19.  vol.  i. 

If  there  be  one  whose  riches  cost  him  care. 
Forth  let  him  bring  them  for  the  troops  to  share; 
•Tis  better  generously  bestow'd  on  those, 
Than  left  the  plunder  of  our  country's  foes. 

Pope.     Homer,    Iliad,  book  xviii. 
I  should  not  have  presumed  to  this  dedication,  had  I  not  been  en- 
couraged by  that  generousneu  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  which 
does  so  eminently  adorn  your  lordship's  place  and  abilities. 

Wilkina,    Mercury,    Dedication, 


We  have  not  (as  I  conceive)  lost  the  generosity  and  dignity  of  GEHt. 
thinking  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  nor  as  yet  have  we  sobtUixcd  oar-  ROU& 
selves  into  savages.  . 

Burke.    On  the  Bevohttionin  Fraitoe.  GRNETa. 

Indeed,  the  hopes  of  the  Republic  are  great!y*tumed 

Octavius ;  as  there  is  nothing  which  his  generous  thirst  of  gloiy,  'tis 
believed,  will  not  animate  him  to  perform. 

Mebnotk,     Geero,    Letter  27.  book  ziL 

In  chastising  his  enemies,  he  [Henij  IV.  of  France]  could  not  but 
remember  they  were  his  people,  and  knowing  they  were  reduced  to 
the  extremity  of  famine,  he  generously  conniv'd  at  the  methods  prac- ' 
tised  to  supply  them  with  provision. 

Goldsmith,    Essay  13. 

GENET,  Junius  says,  Fr.  genet  d'Espagne;  It 
ginetto  di  Spagna,  A  horseman,  equipped  with  armour 
of  a  peculiar  description,  was  first  called  in  Sp.  ginder 
and  afterwards  the  word  was  transferred  to  the  horses 
themselves.  Minshew  derives  the  word  (genets  a  kind 
of  horse)  from  the  Latin ;  opiimcB  g^enerationls  caballut; 
a  horse  of  the  best  breed. 

And  also  we  haue  xx.  thousande  of  other  monted  on  genettes  cap  a 
pee. 

Lord  Bemers.    Froissart,     Cronycle,  vol.  L  cb.  236L 

At  our  comming  to  the  governor's  house,  we  found  the  great' doore 
(where  the  moyles  do  usuallf  unlade)  even  then  opened ;  a  candle 
lighted  upon  the  top  of  the  stayers ;  and  a  faire  gennet  ready  sadled^ 
either  for  the  govemour  himself  or  some  other  of  his  household  lo 
carry  it  after  him.  Sir  Francis  Drake  Bevived,  foL  13. 

It  seems  to  me  no  more  likely  that  frogs  should  be  engeodred  in  the 
clouds,  than  Spanish  gennets  begotten  by  the  wind ;  for  (hat  hath 
great  authors  too.  Bay,     On  the  Creation^  partti. 


The  delicacy  of  a  gennet^  a  barb,  or  an  Arabian  bone,  is 
more  amiable  than  the  strength  and  stability  of  some  horses  of  war  or 
carriage. 

Burke.    On  the  SubUme  and  BemOifia,  stclB. 

Ge'net,  or  "^     "  Fr.  genet ;  a  kind  of  weesel,  blade 
Je'nnet.     J  spotted,  and  bred  in  Spaine.'*   Cotgrave^ 

Skinner  thinks  it  may  be  so  called  from  Guinea  ;  because 

first  noticed  there  by  Europeans. 

^  warrant  to  Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  to  deliver  to  Robert  Robotham,. 
yeoman  of  the  robes,  to  keep  for  tne  king  one  fur  of  black /emicf^ 
taken  out  of  a  gown  of  purple  cloth  of  silver  tissue. 

Strype..    Memorials.    Edward  FI,  Anno  1552. 

GENETHLI'ACAL,!      Pr.    geneUiUaque;    Lat 
Genethli'atic.  J  genethliacuM ;   Gu  p/vu^OXm- 

K09,  firom  i^€P€0\fi,  and  this  firom  f^iv^tv,  gignere,  to  bear 

or  bring  forth. 

One  who  forms  predictions  from  the  natal  day,  or  day 

of  birth. 

The  night  immediately  before  he  was  slighting  the  art  of  thoifr 
foolish  astrologers,  and  genethliacal  ephemeriats,  that  use  to  pry  into 
the  horoscope  of  nativities.  Howell.     Vocai  Forest, 

The  truth  of  astrological  predictions  is  not  to  be  reiened  to  tbr 
constellations :  the  genethtiaiicks  conjecture  by  the  disposidon,  tsn- 
per,  and  complexion  of  the  person.  Druwusond^ 


GENEVA. 


GENEVA,  a  City  of  Swisserland  and  Capital  of  a 
Situation.  Canton,  is  situated  on  the  confines  of  France,  Swisser- 
land, and  Savoy,  at  the  Western  extremity  of  the  Lake 
to  which  it  gives  its  name.  The  passage  of  the  Rhone, 
which  here  issues  from  the  Lake,  the  beauty  of  the 
situation,  and  the  abundance  of  fish,  probably  induced 


the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  Country  to  select  iha 
banks  and  hill  for  their  Town,  called  Geneva  from 
two  Celtic  words  signifying.  The  Mouth  of  the  Wabr*  Origii. 
Julius  Cesar  is  the  first  who  mentions  Geneva,  wherein 
he  fixed  his  head  quarters  while  watching  Ihe  threatened 
emigration  of  the  Hehetii;  the  town  increased  under 
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GENEVA,  his  successors,  and  a  Roman  colony  established  at 
v^*Y*-«-^  Noviodunum  or  Nyons,  about  15  miles  from  it  on  the 
Northern  shore  of  tlie  Lake,  augmented  its  security. 
Geneva  is  supposed  to  have  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Ilird  century,  but  the  names  of  the 
Bishops  are  known  only  from  the  middle  of  the  IVth ; 
these  were  at  first  Suffragans  of  the  See  of  Aries,  and 
afterwards  of  that  of  Vienne  in  Dauphiny. 
Pblitieal  in-  The  power  of  the  Northern  invaders  was  felt  at  Ge- 
dependonce.  neva  as  elsewhere,  and  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman 
Empire  it  fell  to  the  Burgundians,  some  of  whose  Kings 
made  it  their  residence ;  it  aflerwards  was  apportioned 
to  the  French ;  and  Charlemagne,  who  assembled  his 
troops  there  while  preparing  to  march  against  the  Lom- 
bards, augmented  the  privileges  of  the  commonalty. 
On  the  dismemberment  of  his  Empire,  Geneva  was  suc- 
cessively annexed  to  the  Kingdoms  of  Aries  and  Bur- 
gundy ;  and  after  a  variety  of  revolutions  was  at  last 
united  to  the  German  Empire,  under  Conrad  II.  in 
1032.  But  the  authority  of  the  Emperors,  weak  at 
home,  was  almost  wholly  extinct  in  the  remote  Pro- 
vinces ;  the  vassals  of  the  crown  were  independent, 
and  necessity  had  taught  the  chief  towns  to  govern 
themselves,  and  to  um'te  for  their  defence.  In  the 
midst  of  this  feudal  anarchy  tlfe  Cleigy  contrived  to  add 
temporal  power  to  spiritual  authority,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Geneva  obtained  from  the  Emperor  the  title  of 
Prince,  and  Sovereign  of  the  town  and  of  the  territory 
in  its  environs ;  at  the  same  time,  the  Counts  of  the 
Genevois,  although  become  vassals  of  the  Bishop,  still 
claimed  the  exclusive  exercise  of  the  judicial  authority. 
The  people  naturally  profited  from  the  struggles  of 
both  parties  to  strengthen  or  extend  their  franchises, 
and  popular  assemblies  became  more  common,  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  vacancy  left  by  the  absence  of  the  Imperial 
authority ;  these  assemblies,  firom  the  nature  of  the 
paramount  and  tutelary  power  which  they  appeared  to 
represent,  gp-adually  assumed  the  right  of  legislation ; 
they  also  annually  elected  the  Syndics,  or  officers, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  the  safety  of  the  City.  In  this  manner 
Geneva  acquired  and  maintained,  during  two  centuries, 
a  large  portion  of  political  liberty  against  the  Emperor, 
the  Bishop,  and  the  Princes  of  Savoy,  until  a  religious 
revolution  led  to  the  complete  establishment  of  its 
freedom  and  independence. 
Allied  to  the  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth  century,  the  re- 
SmssCan-  peated  encroachments  and  cruelties  of  the  Dukes  of 

.    tons.  Savoy  led  to  an  alliance  of  mutual  aid  between  Friburg 

and  Geneva,  which  raised  the  courage  of  the  people ; 

^  those  who  were  in  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy 

were  designated  Mamelukes^  and  the  partisans  of  free- 

J '  dom  Hugvenots,  a  name  subsequently  given  to  the  Pro- 

^  testants  of  France,  and  which  is  probably  a  corrup- 

tion of  the  German  eidgenoss,  a  sworn  confederacy. 

y;f  This  step  led  to  firesh  violences  on  the  part  of  the  Duke, 

who  entered  the  town  and  forced  the  people  to  renounce 
the  new  alliance.  The  fugitives  from  his  tyranny  ex- 
cited an  interest  throughout  all  Swisserland;  Berne  and 
Friburg  formed  a  new  Treaty  with  Geneva,  and  the 
Duke  was  finally  obliged  to  abandon  his  pretensions. 
This  Treaty  is  the  true  epoch  of  the  liberty  of  Geneva  ; 
an  entire  emancipation  from  the  authority  of  the  Bishops 

^'  and  Dukes  was  its  immediate  consequence ;   it  was 

n^-,  made  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  1526,  and  was 

i '  confirmed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

f^'.*'  Puring  these  ey?Pts,  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  con- 


tinually declined,  and  his  imprudent  menaces  against  OENBVA 
those  who  favoured  the  new  doctrines,  together  with  the  ^*  v^ 
violence  of  the  inferior  Cleigy,  only  served  to  hasten  the  Reformed. 
Rdbrmation  among  a  people  already  heated  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  liberty.  After  many  disputes,  the  Council 
of  200  put  an  end  to  the  public  agitation  in  1535,  by 
adopting  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers.  In  tlie  follow- 
ing year,  Calvin,  passing  through  the  place,  was  invited  to 
remain  and  complete  the  work;  the  severity  of  his  tenets, 
however,  caused  him  so  much  opposition,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw,  and  it  was  not  till  his  return  in 
1541,  that  he  succeeded  in  establishing  his  Ecclesias- 
tical discipline.  At  the  same  time,  he  contributed  not  a 
little  by  his  indefatigable  industry,  great  knowledge^ 
and  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  regu- 
late aind  fix  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic. 

At  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  Geneva  acquired  a  Made  a 
great  reputation  throughout  Europe  ;  it  was  the  refuge  Canton. 
of  the  French  and  Italians  who  fled  from  religious  per- 
secution ;  and  soon  exhibited  a  manifest  superiority  in 
learning,  commerce,  and  mechanical-  arts.  During  the 
course  of  the  last  century,  the  Republic  was  violently 
agitated  by  internal  dissensions,  arising  from  the  discon- 
tentments of  the  democratic  party ;  which,  in  the  various 
conciliatory  arrangements  made  by  the  mediation  of 
foreign  powers,  continually  acquired  a  larger  share  of 
authority.  The  troubles  of  the  French  Revolution  in- 
creased the  discord,  and  at  length  in  1798  Geneva  was 
annexed  to  France;  the  inhabitants,  however,  were 
averse  to  that  Government,  and  when  in  1813  the 
French  garrison  surrendered,  the  freedom  of  the  City, 
was  decreed  the  same  day  3  in  the  following  year  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  confirmed  the  political  revival  of 
the  Republic,  and  on  the  12th  of  September  in  that  year, 
Geneva,  with  an  increased  territory,  was  made  a  Canton 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation  ;  a  new  Constitution  was  at 
the  same  time  framed,  which  abolished  all  distinctions 
of  rank. 

The  Town  of  Geneva  lies  on  the  Western  extremity  of  The  Town, 
the  Lake  whence  the  Rhone  issues  by  two  large  and  rapid 
streams,  which  soon  aflerwards  unite ;  it  is  thus  divided 
into  three  parts,  called  La  VUle^  La  Pdiie  VUle  or 
Quarter  of  St.  Gervais,  and  L' Isle;  part  of  it  is  situated 
in  the  plains  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake,  and  part  on  an 
eminence,  rising  about  90  feet  above  the  river,  and  suffi- 
ciently steep,  with  the  exception  of  one  street,  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  its  being  ascended  or  descended 
by  carriages.  The  houses  are  high  and  irregularly 
built ;  many  of  them  in  the  trading  part  of  the  city  have 
arcades  of  wood  raised  even  to  the  upper  stories.  These 
arcades,  which  give  a  gloomy  appearance  to  the  streets, 
are  disappearing  very  fast,  being  taken  down  by  order 
of  Government ;  rows  of  shops  also,  erected  between  the 
carriage-way  and  foot-path,  frequently  disfigure  the 
streets.  From  without,  the  city  has  a  captivating  ap- 
pearance; the  broad  verdure  of  the  glacU^  and  the 
houses  with  trees  irregularly  projecting  on  the  outline, 
give  ri^e  to  anticipations  which  are  disappointed  by 
ill-paved  and  gloomy  streets  ;  the  delightful  prospects, 
however,  which  present  themselves  on  all  sides  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  Town,  compensate  for  the  close- 
ness of  the  rues  bauet.  The  adjacent  country  is  un- 
commonly picturesque,  and  abounds  in  magnificent 
views ;  on  one  side  are  the  Lake  and  jutting  piers, 
which  form  the  harbour ;  on  another  the  Rhone  and 
the  mountains  of  Jura ;  towards  the  South  numerous 
hills  and  mountains,  particularly  the  Saleve  and  the 
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OINXVA.  Mole,  riie  snddenly  firom  the  plain  in  a  variety  of 
fantastic  ibmis»  backed  by  the  glaciers  of  Savoy ;  behind 
these  are  the  Alps,  and  the  majestic  Moot  Blane  rear- 
io|^  its  head  iar  above  the  rest.  The  princrpal  pnn 
neaades  are  la  TreilU,  a  terrace  well  shaded  by  trees, 
the  bastione,  and  the  Place  of  St.  Antoine,  commaBdini^ 
a  wide  new  of  the  Lake  and  the  environs. 

Geneva  ia  not  remarkable  for  the  size  or  number  of 
its  public  edifices.    The  Cathedral  Chnreb,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter^  has  been  reconstructed  several  tinies,  and 
ia  said  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Temple  of 
the  Son;   it  is  decorated  with  a  marble  portico,  of 
beantiful  architeotare,  and  with  ridi  windows  of  stained 
glass;    besides  the  Cathedral  there  are  five  parish 
Chnrches  in  the  Town,  and  a  Lutheran  Chapel.    The 
Hotel  de  VUk  is  a  plain  old  building,  not  remarkable 
fi»r  anything,  except  that  the  ascent  to  the  upper  floors 
is  by  an  inclined  plane  instead  of  stairs*    The  College  is 
a  quadrangular,  scfaolastio-looking  building,  containing 
ample  accommodation  for  the  various  classes  of  Stu- 
dents.   A  Theatre  was  erected  in  Geneva  about  forty 
years  ag^^  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  a  great 
number  of  the  citi2ens»  who  feared  the  immoral  tendency 
of  Dramatic  exhibitions ;  previous  to  tlwt  period,  how* 
ever,  the  Theatre  at  Chatellain^  on  the  French  territory, 
less  than  a  league  irom  Geneva,  was  much  frequented 
by  the  dtizens.     The  fortificatione  of  the  Town  were 
bailt  at  a  great  expense,  and  were  formerly  deemed 
strong,  especially  on  the  side  of  Savoy.    The  French 
and  Uie  Austrians  during  the  late  war,  when  they  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  Town,  each  contemplated  mak- 
ing it  a  place  iarmtB  ;  yet  it  is  now  generally  believed 
that  it  could  not  resist  an  attack  in  the  present  state  of 
military  science.      The  Town  is  well  supplied  vrith 
water,  by  a  machine  which  raises  it  more  than  100  feet 
above  the  Rhone.    Good  houses  in  Geneva  are  i^w  ia 
number;  although  some  are  well  situated  in  the  South*- 
East  side,  yet  they  have  a  dull  appearance.  The  citiaens 
generally  retise  in  Summer  to  their  country  houses, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  laid  out  in  tiie  taste  of  old 
limes«  with  paved  courts  and  straight  terraces,  shaded 
by  horse-chestnuts ;  but  the  villas  of  modem  erection 
are  in  the  English  taste,  and  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
eountry,  the  Lake  below  and  the  Alpa  above,  effkce  the 
disagreeable  impressioiis  which  might  otbcvwise  be  nMdte 
by  the  defective  style  of  the  buikliags. 
Extent  ot        The  territory  of  the  Genevan  RepubKe,  before  it  was 
territoiy.      annexed  to  France,  was  very  small,  not  exceeding  30 
aqinre  miles,  with  4000  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the 
Town,  which  contained  about  28,000  souls ;  this  popu- 
lation appears  to  have  decreased  considerably  during 
the  oceufiatiott  of  the  French ;  and  the  Town,  although 
isGrcaaed  since  the  recovery  oi  its  fireedom,  does  not  at 
present  contain  more  than  24,000  inhabitants.     The 
territory  of  the  Canton,  however,  exceeda  very  much 
diat  of  tiiect*dbKMtf  Republic,  extending  cfwet  about  120 
square  miles,. and  containing  aeariy  30,000  inhabitants; 
it  stietdMs  from  Cbaud  on  the  Rhone,  to  Yersoix  oa 
the  Western  bank  of  the  Lake,  a  distance  of  about 
■even  leagues,  and  to  Hermance  on  the  Savoy  side; 
Ihoa  embmcing  neariy  twenty  miles  of  its  shorea.    The 
Chatellenerie  of  Cdigni,  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  als^ 
hebngs  to  the  Canton.     The  soil  is  not  fertile,  but  is 
adndrably  cultivated ;  and  the  effects  of  assiduous  la- 
bear  being  blended  with  the  natuml  varieties  of  the 
snriace,  render  its  appearance  equally  rich  and  beaatiful. 
The  climate  of  Geneva  ia  healthy,  bnt  eold  for  ita 


latitude,  the  Uiermometer  seldom  rising  so  high  as  at  GIMBVa. 
Fisris;  this  is  partly  attributable  to  the  absolnte  eleva*  ^  ^^^ 
tion  of  the  ground,  and  partly  to  the  vicinity  of  tiie  Climate. 
Alps.     Fogs  from  the  lake  are  very  lieqoent  during  Ute 
winter  season,  but  as  soon  as  the  sua  breaks  oiil  the 
frost  commences,  and  the  air  becomes  periectly  dear, 

Geneva  has  some  manirfactures  of  woollen  dodis,  Maoa- 
muslin,  silk,  chintz,  and  porcelain;  mathematical  and  factum, 
sui^cal  instruments,  also,  with  toys  and  jewtHcry,  are 
articles  of  exportatkm.  Bnt  the  most  productive  branch 
of  industry  here  ia  watch-making.  In  1782  the  number 
oS  persons  employed  in  this  business  waa  &0M ;  in  181S 
they  had  decreased  to  2025 ;  but  this  waa  the  rasalt  of 
in^ifrovement  in  the  machinery  employed,  mlber  than 
of  a  decline  in  the  trade.  In  1802  Geneva  exported 
4Sk,000  silver  and  15,000  gold  watches,  worth  altogether 
2375,000  francs ;  in  1818  the  value  of  the  expoftatat 
exceeded  three  milHons,  a  greater  proportion  being  of 
gold.  The  great  market  for  the  watch  work  of  Genevn 
is  Paris,  where,  although  watch-making  appears  to  be 
a  large  and  increasing  trade,  it  is  in  reality  confined  lo 
the  external  embellishments  and  chasing  cyf  the  cnM& 
The  book  trade  of  Geneva  was  formerly  very  great; 
hot  it  has  latteriy  declined,  in  consequence  of  t^  in- 
creased liberty  of  tfie  press  in  a^ohitng  Countries.  The 
principal  supply  of  com  is  drawn  from  Pranee  and 
Savoy,  the  soil  not  being  capable  of  supportiag  ita 
dense  population.  No  small  part  of  the  v^alth  of 
Geneva  is  derived  from  the  number  of  strangers  who 
visit  it,  and  the  liberality  with  whtdk  it  has  always 
received  industrious  foreig^ners  conduces  to  its  pros- 
perity. In  1825  the  Magistrates  granted  2593  per- 
missions of  residence,  and  7 1  of  domidle :  there  were 
at  that  time  more  than  4000  strangers  living  by  their 
industry  in  the  Canton;  the  number  of  passports 
granted  the  same  year  waa  nearly  14,000,  or  about  88 
per  day.  The  Canton  is  bound  to  fifmtsh  600*  men  to 
the  Swiss  Confederacy,  and  12,000  Iwrm  annnall^: 
about  400  men  constitute  its  Peace  establishment 

But  it  ia  not  as  a  commercial  or  manufocturing  townllanlink. 
that  Geneva  deserves  our  consideration.  For  neariy 
three  centuries  its  moral  reputation  made  its  prindpd 
or  only  strength,  and  the  ind^uence  of  that  mond  repo* 
tati<ui  was  never  more  conspicuous  than  in  our  own 
days*  After  fifteen  years  of  political  death,  the  Re* 
public  of  Geneva  was  picked  up,  like  an  old  medal,  by 
the  Soverdgns  at  Yienna.  Had  it  been  an  or£nary 
town  they  never  would  have  thought  of  restoring  tt, 
any  more  than  Venice  or  Genoa,  on  prindples  of 
Justice  alone ;  bttt«  although  small  and  weak,  its  in- 
tellectual eminence  commanded  attention,  and  its  sn« 
perior  cirilisation  placed  it  on  a  levd  vnth  the  first 
dties  in  Eurc^. 

In  the  year  1559  an  Academy  was  funded  at  the  PsUic  e^ 
desire  of  Calvm,  in  which  Hieodore  Besa  read  the  first  c*^^ 
lectures.  Since  that  thne  Geneva  has  cultivated  die 
advantages  of  general  education,  and  has  abounded  in 
learned  men.  The  College  and  the  Academy  are  fiee 
schods,  open  to  all  without  expense.  The  vrhole  male 
population  goes  to  College,  from  the  age  of  five  yeara 
to  fourteen.  The  annual  distribution  m  prises  to  the 
scholars  is  the  occadon  of  a  National  festival,  t^en  the 
Magistrates  repair  to  the  Cathedral,  and  solemnly 
awtfd  honours  to  the  most  deserving.  FWmi  the  CoK 
lege  the  youth  pass  to  the  chambers  of  the  Academy, 
where  they  hear  lectures  in  Literature,  Philoeophy, 
Law,  and  Divinity.    The  PubHc  School  is  under  the 
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GENEVA.  Areedoii  t)f  eleven  Masters ;  in  the  Academy,  er  Uni- 
s^v-^i^  Tereity,  as  it  is  called,  are  twenty-^iwo  Professors,  of 
whom  not  more  than  one-half  receive  any  saleries,  ^tt 
lemahider,  who  cmi  affyrd  to  dispense  with  pecnniary 
rememeratidn,  leelmg  amply  renwded  fay  the  gra^tnde 
«f  therr  fellow  dtizens.  Ever  sinoe  Hm  Refo'malioii, 
file  sniblic  estabMiineDts  of  edncaftion  in  Ckeneva  liave 
ei^yed  a  high  character.  Cramer  aaid  CalendiM 
tanght  in  them  tfie  Newtonian  Plnlosophy  feom  its  fint 
jiromulgaition. 

Society  is  well  regulated  in  Geneva,  dhmers  and 
morning  visits  are  unknown ;  there  are  no  carriages  in 
the  Town,  and  but  few  sedan  churs ;  samptaary  laws 
{irohibit  ^amonds,  nnd  check  the  love  ef  dress.  The 
citizens  are  generally  disposed  in  favour  of  the  English ; 
the  Religion,  Oorernment,  and  Moral  habits  peculiar 
to  bofii  Countries  present  many  points  of  contact  and 
pledges  of  union ;  Les  OenewnSj  Buonaparte  used  -to 
«iy,  pariertt  trtyp  Wen  Angiak  pcur  mai.  The  lower 
classes  are  industrious,  well  informed,  and  moral; 
poverty  no  where  ofRends  the  eye,  except  in  a  few 
beggars  irom  Savoy.  Those  whose  circumstances  are 
impaired  by  misfortune,  are  relieved  from  a  well-regu- 
lated public  fund. 
Charitable  Hmmane  institutions  are  muttipfled  in  G^eva  even 
institotions.  to  excess ;  Savings'  Banks  were  introduced  there  soon 
after  their  invention  in  England,  nnd  a  wealthy  'Gene- 
ran  granted  a  mortgage  on  his  esrtate  for  security. 
The  Hospitals  give  relirfto  4000  annually,  many  of  the 
patients  being  poor  strangers.  The  annual  revenues  ef 
these  establislnttents  is  about  80,000  crowns,  but  the 
expenditure  is  triple  that  amount ;  the  surplus  being 
supplied  by  liberal  pifblic  subscription.  The  Orplhan 
Asylum  is  dhrected  by  the  ladies,  and  does  credit 
to  iheir  management.  The  fbundfings  of  the  whole 
Canton  do  not  exceed  thirty  in  the  year. 

In  1624  a  Penitentiary  was  bulk  in  Geneva,  accord- 
ing to  a  model  sent  from  ^gland,  and  a  system  of  prison 
discipline  was  introduced :  this  was  the  first  etttempt 
of  the  kind  made  on  the  Continent. 
Scientific  The  principal  Scientific  Society  of  Geneva  is  that  •of 
iutitutioDi.  Natural  History  and  Philosophy ;  its  meetings  are  held 
at  the  private  houses  of  the  members,  and  the  memoirs 
read  are  publi^ed  in  the  BMiotkique  BriHanique, 
An  Observatory,  founded  i^bont  'fifty  years  age,  is  at 
present  well  provided  with  good  instruments.  In  1817 
was  established  a  Botanic  Ghirden,  the  first  expense 
of  which  was  defrayed  by  private  eubscriptiens.  It 
contains  about  6000  species,  and  is  open  to  the  Public 
without  any  restriction.  The  Museum  ef  "tiie  Academy, 
begun  in  IBIB,  is  fifled  enttrely  with  the  gifts  of  private 
individuals.  ^Rie  Collection  <k  Minerals  ccmiprises  the 
Cabinet  of  Saussure ;  and  in  the  Botanical  department 
are  the  Herbals  bequeathed  by  Haller  to  the  Republic 
of  Geneva.  The  Cabinet  of  Natural  PhUoecphy  was 
bequeathed  by  M.  Chateaurouge,  nnd  has  lately  been 
augmented  by  the  collections  of  M.  Pietet.  The  Gallery 
0f  Paintings  is  chiefly  enriched  with  the  worics  oif 
native  artists,  of  whom  St  Ours  and  De  la  Rive  are  the 
most  dtstingnidied.  Topfer,  at  Ifie  present  day,  is  said 
to  rival  WiUkie.  The  PubMc  Library,  nnder  the  manage- 
ment of  two  Librarians,  contains  about  40,000  Volumes, 
and  some  valuable  MSS.,  chiefly  relating  to  the  early 
Reformers.  It  is  open  three  days  in  the  week,  but  the 
books  are  also  lent  out  to  citizens,  and  to  strangers 
who  are  known  to  the  officers :  this  custom  renders  the 
library  more  expensive,  bat  at  the  same  time 


more 


popular  and  useM.  A  private  Society,  ealled  Le  SodM  GENEVA. 
de  htCtiXTt^  has  a  library  of  12,000  volumes,  and  re-  ^—  >4^' 
ceives  no  less  than  92  foreign  Journ^,  of  which  eleven 
are  fixmi  England.     There  are  nrany  other  Scientific 
and  Litemiy  associations  in  Geneva  t>f  a  nature  less 
^premiheHt  than  those  above  enumerated. 

The  Government  of  Geneva  is  of  a  democratic  fi>rm.  Government 
flRid  idl  privtl^^  of  rank  are  abolished  iiy  the  Consti- 
tution, ne  supreme  and  legislative  powers  are  divided 
between  the  fkwndl  of  Staie  and  the  Repraentative  Kepresen- 
Covnc^.  The  latter  of  these  is  composed  of  250  Mem-  ^^*^® 
■bers  elected  by  the  People.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  ^^^^  ' 
Syndics  and  the  Council  of  State,  so  that  the  vrhole  deli- 
berative assembly  consists  of  276  Members.  Not  more 
tiian  five  persons  of  the  same  name  and  family  can  sit  in 
it  at  the  same  time.  Every  year  30  new  Members  are 
elected,  those  whom  they  remove  being  veeligible  at  the 
•expiration  of  a  year.  The  mode  in  which  the  elections 
are  conducted  is  extremely  complex ;  precautions  being 
apparently  multiplied  in  order  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
Aristocratic  influence.  The  elective  franchise  belongs 
<to  all  who  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  who 
possess  the  right  of  citizenship.  But  no  one  can  ex«- 
•ercise  the  right  of  voting  who  is  not  solvent,  who  is 
stigmatized  by  a  judicial  sentence,  who  has  not  repaid 
the  pecuniary  assistance  granted  to  his  father  from  the 
-public  fund,  or  who,  unless  when  excused  by  age  or 
infirmity,  is  not  armed  or  equipped  ibr  military  service. 
He  must  also  pay  at  least  20  livres  annually  in  taxes  or 
eontributions,  although  firom  the  operation  of  the  last 
clause  are  excepted  the  Clergy  generally,  the  Members 
of  the  University,  of  the  Bureau  de  Btinfmsanoey  and 
of  some  o^r  public  and  charitable  associations.  The 
Representative  Council  is  invested  with  the  legis- 
lative powers,  as  fiir  as  these  can  t>e  said  to  belong 
to  a  body  which  has  not  the  power  of  originating  a  law. 
it  establishes  or  modifies  imposts,  creates  Magistrates, 
and  reviews  the  accounts  of  the  Council  of  State.  No 
change  can  be  made  in  the  fimdamental  laws  of  the 
Constitution,  imlesswith  the  concurrence  of  at  least 
twoHhirds  of  both  Councils.  The  Representative  Coon- 
tnl  alone  has  the  right  of  coining  money.  It  is  con<- 
*voked  on  the  lirst  Monday  in  May  and  in  December, 
and  each  session  continues  three  months;  but  the 
Council  of  State  has  power  to  prolong  it,  as  well  as  to 
•convene  the  Assembly  at  any  season,  if  circumstances 
Teqmre  it. 

The  Council  «f  State  is  composed  of  28  Members,  in-  Council  of 
eluding  the  four  Syndics,  Treasurer,  Lientenaoat  of  Police,  S^^% 
and  some  other  officers.  None  are  eligible  to  it  but 
Members  of  tiie  Representaitive  Council,  nor  can  more 
tiian  two  ef  the  same  name  and  finmily  hold  seats  in  it 
«t  the  «ame  time.  In  this  C/ouncil  all  matters  must  be 
discussed  be^re  they  ore  carried  to  l>e  deliberated  in  the 
General  Assemtty.  It  is  changed  with  the  executive 
nudiority,  the  administyalion  of  the  ^nances,  and  ean 
pronounce  a  dcHmtare  sentence  in  emts  Ibr  swns  less  flian 
1000  livres.  This  Coundl  has  a  right  of  calling  to  its 
«id  additional  CmmdTlors,  but  those  who  are  thus  8mn« 
ffioned  to  give  advtee  have  no  right  of  voting.  The 
Syndics  are  elected  annuaHy  by  the  Representative 
Council ;  they  are  Presidents  of  the  CovncHs,  and  are 
chaiged  with  ihe  active  magisterial  duties. 

The  IVibunals  of  Justice  are,  the  Supreme  Courts  Couru  of 
the  Court  of  Audience^  and  the  Court  of  Commerce  ;  Law. 
their  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  whole  Canton.     The 
chief  Judges  are  chosen  from  the  Council  of  State, 
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GENEVA,  and  retain  their  rank,  although  they  lose  their  vote  in 
that  Assembly.  The  Criminal  Code  of  Geneva  is,  for 
the  most  part,  that  which  was  promulgated  in  1782  ; 
the  Civil  Code  is  in  a  great  measure  borrowed  from  the 
French.  This  nation  during  their  ascendency  intro- 
duced into  Geneva  the  trial  by  Jury,  but  the  Genevans 
on  recovering  their  liberty,  abolished  it ;  this  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  intimacy  existing  between  the 
Tribunals  of  Justice  and  the  Council  of  State,  and  the 
Civil  Law  practice,  of  leaving  the  examination  of  pri- 
soners wholly  to  the  Judge,  constitute  defects  which 
would  soon  become  glaring  in  a  society  wherein  cri- 
minal cases  more  frequently  arose. 

There  is  also  a  Military  Council  in  Geneva  composed 
of  a  Syndic  and  nine  Military  Officers.  The  name  of 
every  Genevan  of  twenty  years  of  age  is  inscribed  in  the 
rolls  of  the  Militia. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Government  is  purely  Presbyterian. 
The  revenue  of  a  Pastor  never  exceeds  1200  linres  per 
annum^  paid  by  the  State. 

Geneva  is  distant  42  miles  North  of  Chamb^ry  and 
70  North-East  of  Lyons.  Longitude  6^  9'  30"  East, 
latitude  46°  12' 7"  North. 

Fischer,  Genf  und  die  Genfer  See,  1796 ;  Simond, 
Travds  in  Sumerland,  2  vols.  1S22 ;  Eck,  Genf  aua 
den  Tagebuch  einer  Reisenden  D'dnen, 

The  Lake  of  Geneva  occupies  the  great  valley  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  the  mountains  of  Jura.  The  name 
of  Lemannus,  given  it  by  Caesar  and  other  ancient 
writers,  appears  to  have  been  its  original  Celtic  apelk- 
tion, — the  word  Limen  or  Liman  signifying  a  Lake  in 
the  Celtic  language.  The  Rhone  from  its  source  under 
ihe  glacier  of  the  Grimsel  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva  flows 
between  two  of  the  highest  chains  of  mountains  in 
Europe ;  it  finds  here  a  g^eat  basin  fonned  by  nature, 
in  which  it  deposits  the  sediment  and  debris  carried 
down  in  its  impetuous  course  ;  this  explains  the  forma- 
tion of  the  alluvial  groimds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone, 
where  it  enters  the  Lake.  The  whole  valley  of  Aigle 
as  far  as  Bex,  is  a  perfectly  level  plain,  composed  of 
horizontal  strata  of  sand  and  clay,  and  it  appears  evi- 
dent that  the  Lake  was  once  15  miles  longer  than  it  is 
at  present.  It  stretches  in  a  crescent  from  Geneva  to 
Villeneuve,  the  concave  side  embracing  the  Alps  of 
Savoy ;  its  length,  measured  by  a  curved  line  passing 
through  its  centre, -is  about  50  miles,  and  its  greatest 
width,  which  is  between  Rolle  and  Thonon,  about  10. 
It  occupies  in  superficial  extent  26  square  leagues.  The 
height  of  the  lake  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  1210 
English  feet,  according  to  the  calculations  of  M.  Pictet; 
Sir  G.  Shuckburgh  makes  it  1230,  andDeluc  1200  feet. 
The  accurate  measurements,  however,  of  the  French 
engineers,  made  during  the  late  Trigonometrical  Sur- 
vey,  assign  it  an  elevation  of  1250  English  feet  above 
the  sea.  Its  greatest  depth  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
towards  the  Eastern  side,  on  which  the  Rhone  falls  into 
it,  and  in  the  direction  of  that  river :  under  the  rocks 
of  Meillerie  it  is  nearly  1000  feet  deep. 

No  fewer  than  41  small  rivers,  besides  the  Rhone, 
flow  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  although  these  are 
for  the  most  part  turbid  streams  supplied  by  the  melting 
of  the  snow,  the  waters  of  the  Lake  are  remarkable  for 
their  limpid  transparency.  It  is  never  frozen  beyond  the 
edge,  except  at  Geneva,  where  it  is  shallow ;  in  1709 


it  froze  there  to  a  distance  of  1200  feet  firom  the  shore. 
The  inferior  strata  of  water  are  generally  at  a  very  low 
temperature ;  when  the  thermometer  is  at  65^  near  the 
surface,  it  seldom  indicates  more  than  50^  at  the  depth 
of  320  feeL  A  dense  fog  frequently  rests  on  the  surface 
of  the  Lake  during  the  Autumn ;  this  generally  rises 
to  the  height  of  1000  feet,  but  is  often  so  low  that  the 
masts  of  small  vessels  may  be  seen  above  it.  Sudden 
and  violent  squalls  of  wind  are  of  common  occurrence 
here,  as  in  other  inland  seas ;  the  South  and  North 
winds  are  the  most  dangerous.  The  water  of  the 
Lake  is  sometimes  seen  to  rise  rapidly,  from  four  to  six 
feet  on  the  shores  never  Geneva,  and  afterwards  to  sink 
with  the  same  rapidity ;  this  oscillation  continues  for 
some  hours,  ifie  same  phenomenon  (here  called 
Seiche)  has  been  observed  in  Loch  Tay,  Lake  Erie,  and 
most  of  the  great  Lakes  of  Europe  and  America ;  but 
in  none  of  them  is  it  so  manifest  and  striking  as  in  the 
narrow  and  shallow  part  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  It 
is  by  some  ascribed  to  the  attraction  of  electric  clouds ; 
but  M.  Vaucher,  a  Philosopher  of  Geneva,  who  has 
carefully  observed  all  the  circumstances  of  the  pheno- 
menon, is  of  opinion  that  the  variation  of  atmospheric 
pressure  alone  is  the  cause  of  this  singular  agitation. 

The  Lake  of  Geneva  has  been  always  thought  un- 
rivalled in  beauty.  The  boldest  scenery  is  towards  the 
opening  into  the  Valais.  The  Pays  de  Vaud  side  is  a 
uniform  slope  of  vineyards,  thickly  interspersed  with 
villages  and  castles.  The  Meillerie  shore,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  precipitous  and  broken.  Mountains  of  from 
5000  to  6000  feet  jut  forward,  and  St  Gothard  rears 
its  snowy  head  behind. 

About  1250  years  ago  a  most  destructive  fidl  of  a 
mountain  took  place  between  Meillerie  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhone.  The  fact  is  recorded  by  Marius,  Bishop 
of  Avenche.  The  mountain  Tauretunum  in  the  Valais, 
he  tells  us,  fell  so  suddenly,  that  none  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  castle  and  several  villages  at  its  base  had  time  to 
escape :  the  waves  were  driven  across  with  such  violence 
as  to  sweep  away  several  villages  on  the  opposite  shore, 
and  even  Geneva,  though  so  far  removed  from  the 
centre  of  the  commotion,  suffered  from  it.  Another 
fall  occurred  in  the  same  place  in  1584,  but  without  any 
fatal  consequence ;  a  promontory  jutting  into  one  of  the 
deepest  parts  of  the  Lake  at  present  marks  the  scene  of 
the  accident. 

Naturalists  enumerate  twenty-nine  species  of  fish 
inhabiting  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  of  these  the  Fera,  or 
Salmo  Lavaretus,  is  peculiar  to  it ;  the  eels  and  the 
trout,  which  are  sometimes  taken  of  extraordinary  size, 
are  oflen  sent  to  distant  Countries.  The  better  kinds 
of  fish  are  thought  to  be  less  plentiful  now  than  formerly. 
The  species  of  birds  frequenting  the  waters  or  the  banks 
are  forty-nine  in  number,  the  most  important  of  these 
is  the  Tippet  Grebe,  (Colymbtu  crisiahu,  Lin.,)  the 
skin  of  which  is  an  article  of  luxury.  They  appear 
here  in  December,  and  retire  in  February ;  the  Lake 
being  destitute  of  reeds  and  rushes,  in  which  they 
form  their  floating  nests,  they  are  obliged  to  breed  in 
other  places.  An  exceedingly  venomous  viper.  Coluber 
Berus,  inhabits  in  several  places  the  rocky  shores, 
especially  near  Meillerie  and  atVauX}  between  Lausanne 
and  Vevay. 
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GENIUS. 


OENICULATION.  Mittahew  nys*  To  genUsidaU 
or  joint.    Lat.  genicuiare,  from  genu^  the  knee. 

Hall  applies  the  noun  Omictdation  to  the  bending  of 
the  joint ;  to  kneeling :  gmi^lesnon. 

There  are  five  points  id  question:   the  solemnc  lesdviiies;  the 
private  use  of  either  sacnment;  aaiiemlatwn  ftt  the  enchnrist,  ftc. 
'^  BMopHmli.    JtaMHM,p.307.. 


GENIOSTOMA*  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Penlandria^  order  Monogynia^  natural  order  Apocinea. 
Generic  character:  calyx  inferior,  top  shaped,  five- 
deft  ;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  mouth  bearded ;  stigma 
Airrowed  ;  seed-vessel  two-celled,  many-seeded. 

One  species,  G.  rupniris^  native  of  New  Hebrides 
Islands. 

GENIPA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pentan- 
dria^  order  Monogynia.  natural  order  Gardenia.  Gene- 
ric character;  calyx  tubular,  or  top-shaped;  corolla 
aalver-shaped.  border  large,  five-parted,  anthers  sessile ; 
stigma  club-shaped,  entire;  berry  large,  fleshy,  the 
attenuated  apex  truncated,  two-celled,  many-seeded. 

Four  species,  natives  of  South  America;  the  juice 
of  the  fruit  is  used  by  the  natives  to  stain  Uieir  hands 
and  faces  of  a  permanent  black  colour. 

GENISTA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  dass  Dia- 
ddphia,  order  Decandria,  natural  order  LeguminMm. 
Generic  character:  calyx  two-lipped,  upper  lip  two- 
toothed,  teeth  short ;  lower  lip  three-toothed ;  standard 
oblong,  bent  back  fVom  the  stamens  and  pistiL 

Of  this  g^nus  more  than  forty  species  have  been  dis- 
covered, natives  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  G« 
Unctoria,  the  flowers  of  which  yield  a  yellow  dye, 
G.  jnlosa^  and  G.  Angtica,  are  nadves  of  England. 

GE^IUS,"^      Fr.  gcnte,  genial ;  It  gemo,  gmiaU ; 

Gb'mial,      >Sp.  genio,  genial ;  Lat  genius,  gmialis  / 

Ga^MiALLT.  J  firom  the  ancient  geno^  that  is  gign-^re, 
to  bear  or  bring  forth. 

Genitu  is  applied  to 

A  supposed  tutelary  God,  whose  Province  it  was  to 
take  care  of  every  one  from  the  time  of  his  birth ; 
whence  the  more  modem  Genii ;  to 

The  nature^  the  natural  powers  or  faculties  of  a  man  ; 
the  powers  or  faculties  with  which  he  is  horn, 

Tlie  natural  bent,  disposition  or  inclination  of  the 
mind ;  and,  peculiarly,  to 

Tile  power  or  faculty  which  hean  or  hringi  forth,  or 
produces;  which  finds  out,  discovers,  invents.  Also* 
to  a  man  endowed  or  dbtinguished  by  this  power  or 
fiumlty. 

Genial:  belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  nature; 
natural ;  agreeable  to  nature ;  kind,  lively. 

Qvberfor  JEnee  begooth  agane  renew 

Hn  faderis  hie  aeul  qneintb  [appeaee] :  for  he  not  knew, 

Qtthidder  this  was  Otnim,  the  Ood  of  that  stede, 

Or  than  the  semand  of  his  &der  dede. 

a  Domghi,    VirgiL  Mmnim^  book  v. 


AstODish*d  at  the  mgbt,  the  hero  paid 
New  rites,  new  honoors,  to  his  father's  shade. 
Doubts  if  the  demon  of  his  sire  revered, 
Or  the  kind  Oepitiit  of  the  place  appealed. 

PUi,    Fwffil.    JEHek^hooVr, 

Tbej  in  that  place  him  Oenhu  did  call : 

Kot  that  celestiall  powre,  to  whom  the  care 
Of  life,  and  geaeration  of  all 

Hiat  Hues,  pertains,  ia  charge  particular. 
Who  woodroas  things  conceroiag  our  welfai% 
And  straoge  pbaotomes  doth  let  vs  oft  feresee, 
And  oft  of  secret  ill  bids  as  beware. 

SpeM§er.    Fame  Quetne,  book  ii.  can.  13. 
VOL.  XXII. 


Whether  the  aoul  MceiTce  intelligence  OBNIUa. 

By  her  near  Omuu,  of  the  body's  end. 
And  so  imparts  a  sadness  to  the  sense 
Foregoing  ruin,  whereto  it  doth  tend. 

Damiei,    Buiory  of  the  CM  fFar,  book  lii. 

Canary!  'tb  thoa  that  doth  inspire 
And  actoate  the  sonle  with  heavenly  fire. 
Thou  that  snblim'st  the  geHm'wmkng  wi^ 
Scome  earth,  and  suche  as  love  or  live  by  it. 

F.  Betmmont.     The  Fertve  of  Saek. 

And  thon  glad  Genim  !  in  whose  genUe  hand 
The  bridall  bowie  and  geniaii  bed  remain 
Without  blemish  or  stain. 

Speneer,     EpUkaUtmiom. 

And  though  some  constitutions  are  gemaOf  disposed  to  thii 
nentall  seriousness;  yet  they  can  scarce  sav,  Noamtmeri  wtmm, 
Oimmtii,     Tie  Famiy  of  Dogwtaii^mg,  ch.  zii. 

Thus  some  men  are  $emmlhf  dtsposited  to  some  opinbns,  and 
aatttrailj  as  averse  to  others.  id.    A,  ch.  xiii. 

But  whence  these  various  inclimtions  resoi 
The  Ood  of  Human  Nature  only  knows  1 
That  mystic  genitu,  which  our  actions  guides, 
Attends  our  stars,  and  o'er  our  lives  presides ; 
Whose  power  appears  propitious,  or  malign, 
SUmp'doo  each  teat,  and  varied  through  each  line. 

Firamde,    Horace*    JEpuHe  2.  book  ii. 

Homer  was  the  greater  ga^\u%,  Virgil  the  better  artist 

Pofe,    Prtfaee  le  ike  JKad, 

Ask  for  what  end  the  heavenly  bodies  shine, 
Earth  for  whose  use  ?    Pride  answers,  *'Tis  for  mine : 
For  me  kbd  Nature  wakes  her  gemUU  power ; 
Suckles  each  herb  and  spreads  out  every  flower." 

id,    Beeag  oil  Mimt  ep.  1. 

Oetmte  always  imports  something  inventive  or  creative ;  "which 
does  not  rest  in  mere  sensibiUty  to  beanty  where  it  as  peroeifed,  but 
which  can,  moreover,  produce  new  beauties,  aad  exnibit  them  ia 
each  a  mamer  u  strongly  to  impreaa  the  minds  of  otben. 

Bhir,    Letimre  3.  voL  t. 

So  that,  of  course,  the  mnd  gemot  power  of  the  system,  that 
visible  Qod  the  Sun,  would  be  soon  regarded  by  them  as  a  most 
beneficent  Deity ;  and  thunder  and  lightnings,  storms  and  tempests, 
which  his  qualities  produced,  would  be  considered  as  the  tffeeti  A 
his  anger. 

Wmrhnrtom,    The  Dhim  LegaHom,  book  ill.  tec.  6» 
Or  whether  clearer  skies  and  softer  air, 
That  make  Itidian  flowers  so  sweet  and  fair, 
Fresh'niog  his  lazy  spirits  as  he  ran; 
UnfoMed  gemattjf  and  spread  the  man. 

Gnepcr.    Ptegrem  ^  B/rrer 

Beyond  the  vast  Atlantic  deen 

A  dome  b^  viewless  gtmi  shall  be  raised, 
Tbe  wafls  of*^  adamant  compact  and  steep. 

The  portals  with  sky-tinctur'd  gems  emblazed. 

Jemn,     The  met  BeeaUed*     Am  Ode 

Genii,  the  plural  of  Genius,  ia  generally  used  an  the 
name  of  a  superior  class  of  Atrial  Beings,  holding  an 
intermediate  rank  between  Mortals  and  ImmortalB. 
That,  at  least,  appears  to  be  the  signification  of  Acu^uvv, 
(Djbmon,)  the  corresponding  term  in  Greek,  imder 
vrhich  head  we  have  already  said  something  respect- 
ing them.  It  is  probable,  that  the  whole  system  of 
Diemonology  was  invented  by  the  Platonic  Philosophers, 
and  engrafted  by  degrees  on  the  popular  Mythology. 
The  Platonists  professed,  however,  to  derive  their  doc- 
trines from  *'  the  Theology  of  the  Ancients ;"  so  that 
this  system  may  have  come  originally  from  the  East, 
where  it  formed  a  part  of  the  tenets  of  Zoroaster.  This 
Sage  ascribed  all  the  operations  of  Nature  to  the 
agency  of  Celestial  Beings,  the  Ministers  of  one  Su- 
preme First  Cause,  to  whose  most  visible  and  brilliant 
image.  Fire,  homage  was  paid  as  his  representative. 
(Chardin,  Voyages,  viii.  875.  ed.  Langl^s,  Paris,  1811.) 
Some  Roman  writers  speak  of  *'  the  Geiuua,'*  as  '*  the 
8u 
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Qfiim.  God  of  Nature,"  or  "Nature*'  kaelf,  (Soranvfl,  apud 
August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  vii.  IS;)  but  their  notions  seem  to 
have  been  modifiod  by,  if  not  formed  from  etymological 
considerations^  more  likely  to  mislead  than  to  afford  a 
certain  clue  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  term.  At  a  later 
period,  they  supposed  almost  every  created  thiaig,  ani- 
mate or  inanimate,  to  be  protected  by  its  gvardian 
Genius,  a  sort  of  Demi-god,  who  presided  over  its  birth, 
and  was  its  constant  companion  till  its  death  Thus 
Censorinus,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  Ilird 
century,  wrote   as  follows :  Genius  est  Deus  cujus  in 

tuidd  ui  quisque  natus  est^  vivei Eundem  esse 

Genium  et  Larem  nrnUi  veteres  memoria  prodiderunt, 
....  Hunc  in  nos  maximam,  quin  immo  otnnem  kih 
here  poiesUUem  creditum  est  Noniudli  binos  Genios 
is  iia  dusUcuuU  domibuis  qum  eaaent  maritm  cokndos 
puiaeenmt.  Eudides  autem  SocraHcus  dupHcem  om- 
nibus omnino  nobis  Getdum  dicU  adposOum,  quam  rem 
apud  Luciliuni  in  Hbro  SoHrarmn  nono  Ucet  cogno- 
scere.  Genio  igttur  potissimum  per  omnem  €Btatem 
quoiannis  sacrificaium,     (De  Die  NaiaU^  3.) 

As  the  birih  of  every  mortal  was  a  peculiar  object 
of  his  guardian  Genius's  solicitude,  the  marriage-bed 
was  called  the  Geidal  bed;  Qedus  Geniaiis ;)  die  same 
invtflible  patron  was  supposed  also  to  be  the  author  of 
joy  and  hilarity,  whence  a  joyous  vras  called  a  Genial 
Life,  {Geniaiis  vita.)  There  is  a  curious  passage  re- 
lating to  the  functions  of  the  Greek  Demons  in  the 
Symposium  of  Plato,  in  which  he  says,  Aca  tovtov 
(#C.  rov  laifioviov)  xal  ^  ^ujomK^  vaaa  j(wp€i^  Koi  ^   Ttatf 

Kal  TO*  €TM^ff,  Kol  T^v  fnatncuLtf  xaaa¥  koX  ^^offxeuuf' 
0SQ9  H  AwOpwirif  ov  fitrftnnaif  &XX^  Bta  rovrav  radti 
itrriv  y  ofuKia  Kal  ff  ^ia\€Kro9  0€oii  7rp09  avOpwwov^^  ical 
ir^pfff^opotri  fcal  ica0€vdov<n'  ical  6  ftikv  Trepl  t/1  roiatha 
tfo0ov,  hoifioyiot  oirqp,  (Platou.  Op*  iiL  202.)  '*  From 
it  (f .  e.  the  agency  of  Genii)  proceed  all  the  arts  of 
Divination,  and  all  the  science  of  Priests  with  respect 
to  sacrifices,  initiations,  incantations,  and  every  thing, 
in  short,  which  relates  to  oracles  and  enchantments. 
The  Deity  holds  no  direct  intercourse  with  man  ;  but, 
by  this  means,  all  the  converse  and  oommunications 
between  the  Gods  and  men,  whether  asleep  or  awake, 
take  place ;  and  he  who  is  wise  in  these  things  is  a 
man  peculiarly  guided  by  his  Genius."  We  here  see 
the  origin  of  the  connection  between  Daemonology  and 
Magic;  an  association  perpetually  occurring  in  the 
Romances  of  the  East,  if  the  J  inns  of  the  Musulmans 
can  be  identified  with  the  Genii  of  the  Platonists. 

But  it  is  far  from  clear  or  certain,  that  the  Jinns  of 
the  East  were  borrowed  from  the  Mythology  or  Phi- 
losophy of  the  West ;  and  the  practice  of  translating  the 
Arabic  word  Jinn  by  the  Latin  term  Genius^  arose  more 
fit)m  an  apparent  resemblance  in  the  names,  than  from 
any  identity  in  the  nature  and  functions  of  those  inm- 
ginary  Beings.  This  similarity  of  name,  however, 
must  have  been  purely  accidental,  for  the  Arabs  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  the  Latin  language,  and  not  a  sin- 
gle term  derived  immediately  from  it ;  Daemon,  there- 
forcy  and  not  Genius,  was  the  word  which  they  would 
have  used  if  they  had  borrowed  this  part  of  their 
creed  from  the  West.  Jinn  appears,  moreover,  to  be  a 
genuine  Arabic  word,  derived  from  a  root  signifying 
**  to  veil"  or  **  concead  ;''  it,  therefore,  means  properly, 
''  that  which  is  veiled  and  cannot  be  seen."  "  In  one 
sense,"  says  Piruz-ibadi,  author  of  the  Camus, 
(iii.  p.  611.)  "  the  word  Jinn  signifies  any  Spiritual 


Being  ooneealed  firom  all  our  senses,  and,  lor  that  rea- 
son, the  converse  of  a  material  Being.  {Ins.)  Taken  ' 
in  this  entensive  sense,  the  word  Jinn  comprehends 
Devils  as  well  as  Angds  ,*  but  there  are  some  proper- 
ties common  to  both  Angels  and  Jinns  ;  some  peculiar 
to  each.  Every  Angel  is  a  Jinn»  but  every  Jinn  is  not 
an  Angel.  In  another  sense,  this  term  is  applied 
peculiarly  to  a  particular  kind  of  Spiritual  Beings; 
for  such  Beings  are  of  three  kinds :  the  good,  wliich 
are  Angels;  the  bad.  Devils;  and  the  intermediate, 
comprehending  both  good  and  bad,  who  form  the 
class  of  Jinns"  Thus  the  Arabs  acknowledge  good 
and  bad  Genii,  in  that  respect  agreeing  with  the 
Greeks,  but  differing  from  the  Persians.  Mythology, 
indeed,  seems  in  all  Ages  and  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  be  as  Proteus-like  in  its  features,  as  it  is 
visionary  in  its  basis ;  and  the  Arabs,  at  the  time  of 
Mohammed,  had  amalgamated  some  of  the  most  com- 
mon fables  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians  with  their  own, 
just  as  the  Persians,  after  their  conversion  to  Isl&m, 
improved  the  tales  of  the  Gabrs  and  Hind^  by  em- 
bellishments stolen  from  the  Cordn.  The  Genii,  so 
long  familiarized  to  European  readers  by  the  Arabian 
Nights,  were  not  the  Philosophical  Beings  mentioned 
by  the  Arabian  Lexicographer,  but  the  Dlvs  and 
DSvatds  of  Indian  Romance,  dressed  up  in  a  foreign 
attire,  to  please  the  taste  of  readers  in  Persia  and 
Arabia.  The  story  told  by  Ibn  Shahhnah,  that.  In 
A.  H.  456,  (a.  d.  1063,)  some  Turks  hunting  in  the 
Desert  of  'Ir&c  saw  a  great  many  persons  in  a  black 
tent,  tearing  their  hair  and  cheeks,  with  every  demon- 
stration of  grief,  for  the  loss  of  some  fi*iend  or  relation, 
while  they  cried  out,  ••  Woe  to  this  land,'*  the  Great 
King  of  the  Genii  (Jinns)  is  dead !'  is  manifestly  a 
rifacimento  of  Plutarch's  account  of  voices  heard 
near  the  Echinades,  exclaiming,  "  The  Great  Pan  is 
dead  !"  {De  defectu  Oracuhrum.  See  also  Eusebius, 
Prtep.  Ev.  V.)  This  prodigy,  a  favourite  no  doubt  with 
the  Christians  of  the  Lower  Empire,  was  too  much  to 
the  taste  of  the  Musulmans  not  to  be  adopted  and 
improved  by  them;  and  we,  accordingly,  find  it  re- 
peated with  little  variation,  by  Ibuu*l  Athlr  and  Ibn 
Shahhnah,  as  having  occurred  at  other  places,  in  sub- 
sequent centuries. 

The  principal  diflferences  therefore  between  the  Genii 
of  the  West  and  the  Jinns  of  the  East,  seem  to  have 
been  these  :  the  Genii  were  Deities  of  an  inferior  rank, 
the  constant  companions  and  guardians  of  men,  capa- 
ble of  giving  useful  or  prophetic  impulses,,  acting  as  a 
sort  of  mediators  and  messengers  between  the  Gods 
and  men.  Some  were  supposed  to  be  friendly,  othcis 
hostile,  and  many  believed  one  of  each  kind  to  be 
attached,  from  his  birth,  to  every  mortal.  Tlie  former 
was  called  Agaiho,  the  latter  Cacodtemon;  and  one  of 
the  latter,  who  appeared  to  Cassius,  (Valer.  Max«  L  7, 7.) 
is  represented  as  a  man  of  vast  stature  and  of  a  blade 
hue,  whence,  no  doubt,  that  colour  has  been  given,  in 
latter  times,  to  the  Devil.  The  Good  Genius  prompted 
men  to  good,  the  Evil  to  bad  actions.  That  of  each 
individual  was  as  a  shadow  of  himself,  (Bartholinus,  de 
Puerperio  veterumJ)  Often  he  was  represented  as  a 
serpent,  (Meursius,  in  Lycoph. ;)  his  age  also  varied  ; 
he  was  generally  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  plane, 
leaves.  In  coins  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  the  Genius 
places  a  patera  with  his  right  hand  on  an  altar,  and 
holds  a  sort  of  scourge  in  his  left.  His  sacrifices  were 
wholly   bloodless^  consisting    of  Wine  and  Flowers^ 
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GENa.  and  the  povson  "wbxp  pexibrmed  the  oblation  wab  t  e 
first  to  taste  the>iip«  They  were  adored  with  pros- 
tratioast  (Prope.rt.  iv.  9.)  particularly  on  the  Birth-day» 
which  was  placed  under  their  especial  care. 

The  Roman  men  swore  by  their  Genius,  the  womeo 
by  their  Juuo^  (Plin.  ii.  7.  Senec.  Ep,  110.  Juv.  ii.  98.) 
The  Genius  of  the  reigning  Prince  was  an  oath  of 
extraordinary  solemnity.  There  were  local  as  well  as 
indMdual  Genii*  if^x^P^  Oloi^  concerning  whom 
many  particulars  may  be  found  in  Vossius^  d»  Idol.  i. 
18,  ii.  62.     , 

The  JiftTM,  on  the  contrary,  who  seem  to  be  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  D^vatto  and  Rakshasaa  of  the 
Bindil  Mythology,  were  never  worshipped  by  the  Arabs, 
nor  considered  as  any  thing  more  than  ^e  agents  of 
the  Deity.  Since  the  establishment  of  Mohammeda* 
nism,  ifiudeed,  they  have  been  described  as  invisible 
Spirits ;  and  their  feats  and  deformities  which  figure  in 
Romance  are  as  little  believed  by  Asiatics^  as  the  tales 
of  ArUmt's  Round  TabU  are  by  ourselves.  Their 
existence  as  supeKhumaa  Beings  is  maintained  by  the 
Musulman  Doctors*  but  that  has  little  connection  with 
their  character  and  fimctions  as  delineated  by  Poets, 
In  poetry  tb^  are  described  as  the  children  and 


subjects  of  J&n  ibn  J6a,  undte  whom,  as  their  sole 
Monarch,  they  possessed  the  World  for  2000  years,  till 
their  disobedience  called  down  the  wrath  of  the  Most 
High,  and  the  Ang^l  Iblis  was  sent  to  chastise  and 
govern  them.  Afler  completely  routing  Jdn  ibn  Jin, 
Iblis  succeeded  to  his  dignity ;  but  turning  rebel  him* 
self,  he  was  afterwards  dethroned  and  condemned  to 
Eternal  pimishment  The  'Ifriit  and  GkuUy  hideous 
spectres,  assuming  various  forms,  frequenting  ruins, 
woods,  and  wild  desolate  places,  and  making  men  and 
other  living  beings  their  prey,  are  oflen  confounded 
with  the  Jinas  or  Divs  of  Persian  Romance,  though 
probably  they  are  of  Arabian  origin,  and  only  engrafted 
in  latter  times  on  the  mythological  system  of  Persim 
and  India. 

Plutarch,  de  Iside  d  Oiuide^  p.  861.  Arrian,  m 
EpicteL  L  c.  14.  Servius,  in  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  748. 
Yarro,  c2e  Re  RiuL  i.  40.  Isidor.  EJliyi9mU  viii.  II 
Delrio,  in  Senecti  Medeam^  L  Pomey,  PaiUkean  Mff-* 
tbicvrn^  v.  p.  282L  D'Herbetot^  Biblialheqm  Qnenkde^ 
V,  Genu,  Gaan,  S^iinum^  S^c^  Rjehardsott's  DimrUt^ 
lion  on  Ea$Uru  Literature^  prefixed  to  his  P( 
Jhcdonary,  p.  UU. 
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GENOA,  a  City  of  Italy  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Golf  to  whieh  it  gives  its  name ;  at  the  point  where 
the  chain  of  the  Appennines  branching  Westward  to 
meet  the  Alps  approaches  nearest  to  the  sea.  It  was 
the  Crenuay  or  JanuOt  of  the  Romans,  and  is  un- 
questionably a  place  of  very  great  antiquity;  Muratori- 
supposes  it  to  have  been  founded  1400  years  before  the 
Christian  ^ra,  and  to  have  been  visited  by  ^neas. 
Q  1  Genoa  viewed  from  the  sea  deserves  its  epithet  of 
ap^p7arance.  Superb ,'  its  Palaces,  rising  from  the  water's  edge  over 
an  Amphitheatre  of  bills,  present  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle but  do  not  afiwd  a  convenient  residence.  There 
are  only  three  streets  in  the  City,  viz,  the  Strada  Bmibi^ 
Strada  Nuwa,  and  Stmda  Nuwissma,  wide  enough 
for  carriages  ;  the  rest  are  narrow  and  tortuous ;  and 
must  be  traversed  in  foot,  or  in  sedan  chairs  as  black 
and  uniform  as  the  gondolas  of  Venice.  Every  one, 
in  building  his  house,  a^ipears  to  have  been  actuated 
with  the  desire  to  stand  before  his  neighbour,  and  to 
eneroflch  stitl  farther  on  the  street.  The  City  is  en- 
closed by  a  wall  about  six  miles  long;  another  wall, 
of  more  than  double  that  extent,  winds  along  the  hills 
outside  the  fauxbourgs,  and  unites  the  fortifications 
whieh  crown  the  summits.  The  Port  is  a  semicircular 
bay  enclosed  by  moles  on  the  East  and  West ;  the 
opening  between  them  is  about  850  fathoms.  There 
is  sufficient  depth  of  water  within  the  moles  for  vessels 
of  the  lai^st  size,  but  they  are  exposed  to  the  Lt- 
heccio,  or  South- West  wind,  whidi  often  blows  here 
with  great  violence. 
Filaces*  There  is  no  City  in  the  worid  which  can  boast  of  such 

a  multitude  of  fine  Palaces,  or  such  a  profusion  of  costly 
marbles  as€knoa.  The  Strode  Baibi  and  Nwova  present 
a  continued  series  of  sumptuous  edifices,  uniatemipted 
by  a  single  indifierent  buihiing.    The  chief  of  thesn  In 


tlie  Strmda  BMi  sfo  Uie  Paheea  of  ike  Durazzi,  one 
of  which,  of  neMe  architecture,  was  inhabited  by  the 
last  Doge ;  the  other  is  considered  one  of  the  largest 
as  well  as  most  splendid  edifices  of  the  kind  in  Europe; 
it  contains  a  valuable  Library,  a  Museum,  and  a  Gal- 
lery of  Paintings,  rich  in  the  works  of  Giordano.     The 
Palctzzi  QrUUi,  Brignola^  and  Grimaldi^  are  the  prin- 
cipal decorations  of  the  Strada  Nuova  ;  the  last  of  these* 
oalled  also  the  Palazzo  roeeo^  from  the  colour  of  its 
marbles,  is  distinguished  by  its  magnificent  Collection 
of  Rctures.     The  Palazzo  Doria,   near  the  Gate  of 
St.  Thomas,  was  the  gift  of  tlie  Republic  to  its  great 
deliverer;  it  commands  from  its  terraces  and  ganlens 
a  wide  view  of  the  bay  and  shipping.     In  ficont  of  the 
Palace  is  a  basin,  ftora  which  rises  a  colossal  Statue  of 
Neptune,  the  chief  merit  of  whieh  is,  that  it  presents  a 
portrait  of  Andrew  Doria  himself.      The  fire  which 
consumed  the  Ducal  Palace  in  1777,  deprived  QenosL  of 
many  monuments  of  its  ancient  grandeur.     The  marble 
Statues  of  the  old  Chiefs,  which  were  destroyed  on  that 
ooeasion,    are  now    replaced   by  plaster  casts.     The 
Palace  of  the  Doge  was  rebuilt,  but  political  events 
have  deprived  it  of  its  former  consequence,  and  it  is 
now    partitioned    into    Public  Offices.     Tl\e  plainest 
houses  in  Genoa  have  an  agreeable  appearance  ;  they 
are  built  of  brick,  and  covered  with  a  hard  and  smooth 
{faster,  on  which  are  painted  columns  and  pilasters* 
or  flowers  and  trellis  work,  so  as  to  present  a  cheer- 
ful and,  frequently,  a  magnificent  fa^de. 

Although  Genoa  may  be  considered  the  neatest  town 
in  Italy  after  Turin,  its  spleudid  Palaces  are  not  kept  m 
an  order  corresponding  to  the  richness  of  their  exterior. 
The  white  marbles  of  the  sumptuous  staircases  are  oft^n 
ignobly  soiled  ;  persons  exercising  the  meanest  occci* 
nations  hthabit  the  lower  floors,  and  oftentimes  tli^ 
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GENOA,  cobbler  establishes  himselif  under  the  noble  peristyle,  and 
carries  on  his  trade  before  the  Statues  of  the  g^eat  men 
to  whom  the  edidce  l)elonged.  To  remedy  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  warm  climate  and  a  confined  atmo- 
sphere, the  houses^  are  raised  to  a  prodigious  height. 
The  proprietor  generally  inhabits  the  upper  story,  and 
the  roof  of  the  edifice  is  formed  into  a  terrace,  whereon 
he  may  enjoy  the  freshness  of  evening  breeze,  and  the 
view  of  the  sea.  These  terraces  are  covered  with  the 
hard  slate  of  Lavagna,  and  are  more  or  less  decorated ; 
almost  all  have  some  orange  trees,  citrons,  and  similar 
plants ;  some  have  even  cypresses  and  fountains,  but 
these  hanging  gardens  contribute  but  little  to  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  city.  The  Convents  and  Monas- 
teries in  letting  the  houses  which  belong  to  them,  con- 
tiguous to  the  cloisters,  generally  reserve  the  terraces, 
and  by  this  m^ns  more  than  one-third  of  the  fresh  air  of 
Genoa  was  formerly  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  Re- 
ligious Houses.  The  three  great  streets  of  Genoa  are 
paved  with  Vesuvian  lava,  the  others  with  a  black  mar- 
ble not  very  hard  or  durable  ;  some  of  the  steepest  are 
paved  with  brick,  and  made  rough  on  purpose  to  give- 
better  footing  to  the  mules. 

The  Villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa  are  as 
splendid  and  luxurious  as  the  Palaces  within  its  walls. 
That  of  the  Lomellini  is  one  of  the  grrandest  The 
Zardino,  belonging  to  one  of  the  Durazzo  family,  con- 
tains a  rare  collection  of  exotic  plants;  and  in  the  CoT' 
negliano  is  a  collection  of  Natural  History,  particularly 
rich  in  marine  productions.  Although  the  taste  for 
great  Palaces  has  been  pushed  so  far  in  Genoa,  the 
City  cannot  boast  any  good  architect.  Alessi,  who  was 
born  at  Perugia  in  1500,  has  done  more  to  decorate 
it  than  any  one  else;  almost  all  the  great  Palaces 
in  the  Strada  Nuova^  and  many  others,  were  built  by 
him.  In  the  Port  and  Mole  he  displayed  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  art. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  Genoa  is  dedicated  to  St* 
Lawrence ;  it  is  of  rich  Gothic,  lined  within  and  with- 
out with  black  and  white  marble  intermixed,  and  paved 
in  the  same  manner,  like  the  churches  in  Tuscany.  In 
the  sacristy  of  this  church  is  kept  the  celebrated  Scuiro 
Catino  ;  a  hexagonal  vase  formed^  it  was  formerly  be- 
lieved, of  a  single  emerald^  and  presented  to  King 
Solomon  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba;  on  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  it  was  brought  to  Ciesarea,  whence  the 
Genoese  took  it  in  1107.  Such  was  the  general  belief 
in  its  value,  that  it  was  once  pawned  by  the  State  for 
1200  marks  of  gold.  Keysler  was  the  first  who  stated 
his  suspicions  of  its  genuineness.  Barthif  lemy  saw  air 
bubbles  in  its  substance,  and  La  Condamine  described 
them  exactly;  in  consequence,  when  the  Sacro  Ca- 
tino was  carried  to  Paris  a  few  years  ago,  the  aavans 
were  disposed  to  scrutinize  it  narrowly,  and  the 
Institute  pronounced  it  to  be  glass.  It  is  now  re- 
stored to  its  former  honours,  notwithstanding  the 
discovery  of  its  false  pretensions.  The  Church  of  St. 
Ambrose  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  some  paintings  by 
Rubens,  and  the  Assumption  by  Guido.  The  Church 
of  the  Jesuits,  a  superb  edifice,  the  nave  of  which  is 
supported  by  a  double  row  of  columns  of  Carrara 
marble,  has  also  been  adorned  by  the  pencil  of  Guido. 
The  Church  of  St.  Sebastian  was  built  by  a  lady  of  the 
Sauli  family ;  it  is  of  Grecian  architecture ;  and  although 
the  partiality  of  the  Genoese  alone  can  think  of  com- 
paring it  to  St.  Peter's,  yet  it  is  a  noble  work.  The 
grandson  of  its  founder  built  the  bridge  of  Carignani 
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lUnnoss  a  dell  which  separated  his  Palaoe  from  the  OSNOA. 
church.  This  bridge  is  at  a  great  height  above  the  houses,  v^*y^/ 
many  of  which  are  six  stories  high ;  its  great  elevation, 
is  its  sole  merit,  as  it  is  devoid  of  every  character  of 
beauty.  The  Churches  of  St.  F^ncis  and  St.  Giro 
are  both  rich  and  beautifiil  structures.  In  the  Church 
of  the  Benedictines  lie  the  remains  of  the  Venerable 
Bede. 

Genoa  has  been  always  honourably  distinguished  by  ^ 
the  liberal  scale  of  its  benevolent  institutions,  and  may 
be  added  to  the  examples  of  London  and  Hamburg,  to 
prove  that  the  wealth  acquired  by  honest  industry,  is 
most  readily  dispensed  to  relieve  the  wants  of  suffering 
humanity.  The  Albergo  di  Pweri  is  one  of  the  largest 
Hospitals  in  Italy ;  it  has  five  stories,  each  of  which  is 
divided  into  numerous  apartments.  It  contains  1800 
poor,  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  servants  of  the  esta- 
blishment, supports  at  least  2000  persons  within  its 
walls.  Women  condemned  to  imprisonment  are  also 
received  here,  as  well  as  foundlings,  who  are  taught 
trades.  The  halls  and  stairs  of  the  building  are  deco- 
rated with  the  Statues  of  the  founders,  and  inscriptions 
record  the  immense  sums  laid  out  on  it.  These  Statues 
were  many  of  them  basely  mutilated  during  the  Revo- 
lutions of  Genoa  by  Brigands,  who  wished  to  eflkce  the 
memory  of  the  dignities  these  great  men  had  borne. 
The  Hospital  called  Pammatone  is  of  the  same  kind, 
and  a  most  splendid  edifice ;  more  than  1000  sick  are 
daily  succoured  in  it,  and  more  than  3000  foundlings 
are  instructed  in  some  business.  There  are,  besides 
these,  a  Hospital  of  Incurables,  and  many  pious  foun- 
dations. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ancient  City  have  been  fie-  < 
quently  accused  of  being  avaricious,  deoeitfiil,  jealousi 
and  vindictive.  Ausonius  (Jud.  xii.)  and  Virgil, 
(JEneid.  xi.  702—715.)  it  is  true,  give  them  the  cha* 
racter  of  deceitfulness ;  and  Dante  {Infem.  xxxiii.  151.) 
has  not  mitigated  the  severity  of  the  ancient  reproach. 
The  Italian  proverb,  too,  says  of  Genoa,  that  it  has 
Monte  9enza  legno^  Mare  aemapesce^  Genie  nnzafide^  t 
Donne  senza  vergogna  ;  but  this  seems  to  be  the^  accu- 
mulated reproach  of  ages  against  a  people  envied  for 
their  wealth.  Enlightened  travellers  have  been  uni- 
formly disposed  to  form  more  charitable  conclusions. 
Strangers,  indeed,  are  received  here  with  more  distnist, 
and  £e  people  in  general  are  more  haughty  and 
reserved  than  in  most  other  Italian  towns;  th^ 
have  also  commercial  habits,  and  are  quick  to  avail 
themselves  of  advantages.  The  Genoese  live  simply  J 
and  without  pomp.  They  are  always  dad  in  Uack« 
coloured  clothes  being  worn  only  by  persons  in  the 
lower  classes  of  life ;  the  females  display  few  toilet  de- 
corations. The  people  live  much  in  the  open  air; 
during  summer  they  eat  their  meals  in  the  streets, 
before  their  shops,  and  seldom  retire  before  it  grows 
dark.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Italians,  they  are  sober 
and  moderate;  herbs  and  fruits,  such  as  brocoli, 
chestnuts,  and  water  melons,  are  their  principal  food  in 
summer ;  in  winter  they  live  on  dried  fish,  imported  by 
Dutch  or  Newfoundland  merchants,  the  excellent  cheeses 
of  Lombardy,  and  macaroni. 

The  fowl  and  flesh  markets  of  Genoa  are  excellent, 
but  fish  is  not  so  common  here  as  at  Nice,  and  other  parts 
on  the  same  sea.  Chandler  has  well  described  the 
laborious  process  of  fishing,  by  forming  a  circle  of  nets, 
when  the  result  was  the  catching  of  a  few  grey  muUets. 
But  whatever  the  proverb  may  say,  the  rarity  of  fish 
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OeNOA.  hare  is  Tsther  to  be  ascribed  to  the  heavy  dnties  it  pays 
\,^,^.^^.m^  than  to  the  want  of  it  in  the  gulf.     M.  Viviani  made  a 
catalogue  of  71  species  found  in  these  seas ;  and  M. 
Spiaola  (Ann.  d'HisL  Nat  x.)  has  added  a  supple- 
ment  of  46  q>ecies,  some  of  which  are  but  little  known 
to  Naturalists.    The  pilchard  and  the  red  mullet,  on 
which  the  Gastronomes  of  antiquity  feasted,  are  among 
the  most  abundant. 
CommefCiL       The  commerce  of  Genoa  has  been  at  all  times  active ; 
besides  an  immense  exportation  of  oil  produced  in  its 
own  territory,  and  supplying  the  soap  factories  of  Lom* 
bardy  and  the  South  of  France,  there  is  also  a  great 
trade  in  raw  silk,  an  article  of  which  this  city  is  the 
great  emporium.     This  is  chiefly  brought  from  Sicily, 
Calabria,  and  the  Venetian  Provinces ;  a  small  portion 
of  it  is  manufactured.     Lemons,  figs,  oranges,  almonds, 
mushrooms,  macaroni,  and  various  confections  are  ex- 
ported ;  even  palms  are  a  considerable  article  of  com* 
merce,  particularly  to  Rome,  for  the  ceremonies  of  the 
ChurdL     Paper  was  formerly  the  object  of  a  great  ex- 
port trade  in  Genoa,  particularly  to  Spain  and  her  colo- 
nies.   The  Genoese  velvets,  particularly  the  black,  had 
always  a  very  high  character ;  but  this  article,  as  well 
as  the  rich    damasks  and  figured  stufis  of  Genoa, 
although  they  still  enter  largdy  into  commerce,  have 
lost  much  of  their  superiority  by  the  improvement  of 
other  nations  in  manufacturing  skill.      The  marbles 
which  constitute  the  magnificence  of  Genoa,  add  also 
to  her  commerce;  they  are  exported  in  flags,  or  in 
carved  cornices  and  chimney  pieces  ;  this  kind  of  work 
is  better  executed  at  Genoa,  where  more  of  it  is  used, 
than  elsewhere.     The  Mischio,  or  JlahaHro  di  Siitri^ 
found  two  leagues  from  Genoa,  is  the  most  valuable 
kind ;  formerly  a  green  and  red  marble  was  found  at 
Polcevera,  about  four  leagues  from  the  City,  but  the 
quarries  are  at  present  too  much  exhausted,  and  the 
marble  too  delicate,  to  yield  a  profit.     The  Genoese  are 
also  good  carvers  in  wood,  and  excel  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fiirnilure.     The  merchants  of  Genoa  have  for  a 
long  time  carried  on  an  active  trade  for  com  with 
Taganrok  and  Odessa,  but  it  was  not  until  1818  that 
they  thought  of  comprising  in  their  trade  with  Russia 
the  raw  materials  of  manufacture.     In  that  year  a  single 
cargo  of  the  white  wool  of  Caucasus  was  brought  to 
Genoa,  and  the  article  not  being  known  in  the  market, 
a  loss  was  at  first  incurred  by  it ;  in  1624,  however,  the 
importations  had  become  very  considerable,  and  re- 
turned a  laige  profit.     At  the  same  time  the  importation 
of  iron  and  copper  fipom  Taganrok  was  tried,  and  suc- 
ceeded ;  this  trade  with  Russia  is  at  present  increasing 
rapidly,  and  promises  to  compensate  Genoa  for  the 
decline  of  her  staple  manufactures.     The  Bank  of  St. 
George,  established  at  Genoa  in  1407,  was  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind,  and  reckoned  among  its  debtors 
some  of  the  greatest  Powers  in  Europe,   particularly 
Spain.    In  the  Revolution  of  1798,  its  prerogatives  were 
abolished,  and  it  is  at  present  only  distinguished  by  the 
recollections  of  its  antiquity. 

Genoa,  like  other  Cities  extended  along  the  foot  of 
mountains,  has  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  The  foun* 
tains  of  the  City  are  filled  by  an  aqueduct  which 
comes  from  Seuffera,  five  miles  East  of  the  town.  It 
passes  by  the  Gate  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  divides 
itself  into  numerous  canals.  Six  canals  are  formed  to 
collect  the  streams  coming  from  the  adjacent  hills,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  that  might  arise  from 
the  torrents  overflowing  their  channels. 


The  territory  ofthe  Republic  of  Genoa  extended  aboat  GBNOA. 
60  leagues  along  the  coast,  with  a  breadth  never  ex-  ^^.-"-^^^^m^ 
ceeding  20  miles.     It  is  a  dry  and  sterile  soil,  pro-  Extent  of 
ducing  little  wine,  and  less  com ;  the  olive  grows  well  •«»**«T' 
throughout,  and  of  late  years  has  been  planted  on  the 
rocky  terraces   along  the  shore,  in  the  detaia  Lin* 
garum  of  the  Romans,  a  region  hitherto  thought  inac- 
cessible to  hunuin  industry,     llie  climate  is  mild  and 
warm,  ripening  delicious  fruits,  particularly  towards  the 
East  of  Genoa,  and  suited  tQ  the  growth  of  aromatic 
plants  for  essences  and  perfumes.    The  population  of  Andpopo- 
the  whole  territory  is  about  450,000 ;  that  of  the  city  iation 
amounted  to  100,000  previous  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;   it  was  afterwards  diminished  about  one-fourth ; 
but  security  having  been  restored,  and  commercial  en* 
terprise  revived  since  1815,  the  population  of  Genoa 
probably  at  present  exceeds  80,000. 

Genoa  is  the  seat  of  an  Archbishop,  whose  Province 
comprehends  the  former  territory  of  the  Republic 
divided  into  four  Bishoprics.  The  Roman  Catholic 
is  the  Religion  of  the  State,  but  all  others  are 
tolerated. 

In  the  City  is  a  University,  an  Academy,  a  Public  Liteimtttft. 
Library,  and  a  School  of  Navigation.  Among  its 
distinguished  literary  and  scientific  names  are  those  of 
the  Lyric  Poet  Chiabrera:  of  Oderico,  the  ablest 
Antiquary  and  Fhilologer  of  the  last  century ;  and  of 
the  Marquis  Lomellini,  the  first  who  ventured  to  make 
use  of  the  paratonnerei^  or  lightning-rods.  Genoa  has 
always  vaunted  of  having  given  birth  to  Columbus,  but 
there  is  no  authentic  proof  in  favour  of  the  pretension ; 
nevertheless,  its  citizens  have  recently  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  that  great  man.  In  the  trunk  of  the  slender 
column  which  supports  his  bust,  are  contained  some 
curious  MSS.  relating  to  him,  among  others  the  Bull  of 
Alexander  VI.  containing  the  famous  line  of  demarca- 
tion. It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  three  centuries 
sliould  have  elapsed  before  the  erection  of  any  monu- 
ment to  a  man  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  advance- 
ment of  human  knowledge. 

The  Government  of  the  Genoese  Republic  was  a  pure  GoTemmem 
Aristocracy.  The  supreme  power  belonged  to  the  Nobles ; 
28  families  possessing  the  greatest  privileges  constituted 
the  old  Nobility;  487  formed  the  new.  The  Doge 
and  Senators  were  chosen  alternately  from  these  two 
Bodies;  the  former,  who  was  the  Head  of  the  State, 
was  elected  every  two  years. 

Few  States  in  Europe  have  experienced  so  many  poll-  Histor/ 
tical  revolutions  as  Genoa.     Involved  in  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  suffered  first  finom  the 
invasions  of  the  Goths  and  Lombards  ;  and  afterwards 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens;   such,  however, 
were  the  advantages  of  its  situation  and  the  resources 
of  its  commerce,  that  it  constantly  emerged  firom  op- 
pression, and  during  the  Xth  century  succeeded   in 
establishing  a  free  Constitution.     The  riches  and  mari- 
time strength  of  the  Republic  enabled  it  to  lend  a 
valuable  assistance  to  the  Princes  who  eng^ed  in  the 
Crusades ;  and,  indeed,  the  Genoese  were,  perhaps,  the 
only  party  who  gained  from  these  expeditions.    During 
the  early  splendour  of  the  Genoese  they  were  masters 
of  the  Crimea,  and  had  settlements  in  the  suburbs  of 
Constantinople,  Pera,  and  Galata ;  by  this  means  they 
commanded  the  chief  commerce  of  the  Levant.      Tbe 
establishment  of  the  Turks  in  Europe,  and  the  wasting^ 
wars  carried  on  with   Venice  and  Pisa,  reduced  the 
Republic  to  submit  to  the  Dukes  of  Milan,  and  after- 
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GfiNOA.  wudft  to  the  French,  In  1&2S  the  latter  w««  expelled 
by  Andrew  Doria,  who  restored  to  his  Country  its  free* 
don  and  ancient  form  of  Government.  FVom  that 
period  Genoa  enjoyed  liberty  and  prosperity  with  but 
little  intenruptionf  until  1798,  when  the  French  caused 
the  ancient  foim  of  Government  to  be  abolished,  and 
the  State  to  be  remodelled  under  the  name  of  the  Ligu- 
Tian  Republic,  with  a  Constitution  similar  to  that  of 
France.  In  1800,  the  City  was  roost  brilliantly  de> 
fended  by  Massena,  against  a  large  Austrian  land 
force  and  a  blockading  squadron  of  English.  It  was 
not  until  the  garrison  were  reduced  to  the  most 
frightful  extremities,  that  they  listened  to  terms  of  ca» 
pitulation.  By  the  Treaty  of  Luneviile,  in  1801, 
the  independence  of  the  new  RepubUc  was  acknow- 
kdged  by  the  contracting  parties.  The  Ligurian 
Republic,  however,  which  was  in  reality  dependent  on 
France,  watf  in  180&  made  a  part  of  that  Empire,  and 
divided  into  three  Departments,  viz.  Genoa,  Monte- 


notte,  and  the  Appennines.  This  state  of  things  ood- 
tinued  till  1814,  when  Genoa,  after  a  short  investment* 
surrendered  to  the  British  fbrces  under  Lord  W.  Beft> 
tinck,  with  an  understanding  that  freedom  was  to  he 
restored  to  the  Republic.  The  Congress  of  Vienna, 
however,  determined  otherwise;  and  the  territory  of 
Genoa  was,  agreeably  to  arrangeoMnls  made  by  the 
assembled  Princes,  united  to  Savoy,  and  Piteont.  It 
therefore  forms  at  present  an  integral  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Saxdinia,  who  also  takes  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Genoa,  The  City  and  territory  are  at 
present  governed  by  SindicaiorU  under  their  own  laws 
and  ancient  tribunals;  the  Provincial  Comcil  aiao 
exists^  whose  particttlar  office  it  is  to  regnlatetfae  impo- 
sition of  new  taxes,  but  it  is  absolute^  coBtrbllid  ia 
all  its  proceedings  by  the  Conrt  of  Tnrin. 

77  miles  South-East  of  Tocin,  79  Sooth  of  MOttw 
Mid  450  South-East  of  Pads.  Longitode  8^  58^  Emtt 
and  latitude  44""  25'  North. 
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GENOPLESrUM,  in  Boicmy^  a  genus  of  the  class 
GifTtandtia^  order  Mcnandfria^  natural  order  OrehideeB, 
Generic  character:  calyx  ringent,  the  front  helmet- 
shaped,  lowM*  leaves  long  and  spreading ;  petals  at- 
tached below  to  the  style ;  nectary  ascending,  undi- 
vided;  style  cloven,  without  lateral  merabnaieons 
segments. 


One  species,  G.  Baueri,  native  of  New  Sooth  Walss. 

GENORIA,  in  Botany^  a  gwuis  of  the  elaaa  Bo*- 
oamdria^  otdtr  Monjogynia,  Cxeaerie  character:  calyx 
ftve-clefi ;  corolla,  petals  six ;  eapeole  mm  celled,  few- 
valved,  coloured,  many-seeded. 

One  species,  G,  Amaricana^  native  of  the  Wait  of 
Cuba,  a  shrub  with  large  blue  flowers^ 


GENT. 


GENT,  \' 

Gente^bi.,  I 

Gentb'ei^t, 

Gkktb^blnbs8» 
Gemti'litt,  . 
Ge'ntlb^  «. 
Gk'ntke^  adj^ 
Ge'ntiless, 

Gfi'NTLEIfBSSy 

Ge'nti.ksrip, 
Gb'ntlt, 

Gs'lfTET, 

GB^NTLX-BXEATHKMa* 

Gx'ntle-foak, 

Gr'ntle-glidino, 

Ge'ntls-olowing 

Ge'ntle^lookimo, 

Ge^ntlb-man, 

Ge'ntle-mani.t, 

Gb'ntlx-iiamlikx, 

Gb^ntle<manlinbs8, 

Ga'NTLEMAlf-PBNSlOlfBB* 

Gb'ntlbman-ushbb, 

Ge'ntle-bockeb, 

Gb^ntlb-slbbpino, 

GB^lCTLB^WAVIHa, 
GK^lCTLB^WOMAir, 

Gb^mtlb-womamlt. 


Ft.  genJt^  geniU  ;  It.  gen- 
aie;  Sp.  gmtel;  from  the 
LaL  gen«,  and  this  from 
gentu.  Cicero,  in  his  To- 
pica^  (c.  6,)  enumerates  as 
partitions  or  divisions  ne- 
cessary for  the  complete 
definition  of  GenHlia;  1. 
Qui  inter  se  eodem  nomine 
mni.  2.  Qui  ab  ingenuii 
oriwndi  sunt,  &  Quorum 
majorum  nemo  servitutem 
$eroivit,  4.  Qui  capite  non 
mnt  deminuti.  And  it  is 
'from  a  just  pride  in  the 
rank,  the  honour,  the  No- 
bility of  family,  that  our 
modern  applications  of  gen' 
Ue^  gented^  &c.  derive  their 
origin. 

Gented  is  applied  to  the 
manners,  address  or  dress, 
of  persons  of  rank;  and, 
therefore,  of  fashion;  and 
thus,  is  equivalent  to 

Polished  or  polite,  ele- 
gant, graceful. 

GenUe  is»  bom  of  or  des- 


cended from  a  good  family ;  and  thus^  inheriting  or 
possessing  the  virtues  or  generous  qualities  of  such 
family ;  and,  therefore,  applied  to  such  qualities* 
namely  to 

Courteousness  or  urbanity  of  manners  or  disposi- 
tion ;  afiabiUty,  mildness  ;  freedom  from  roughness  or 
rudeness,  coarseness,  grossness  or  vulgarity  ;  thus,  la 
equivalent  to 

Courteous,  affable,  mild,  meek. 

Gent,  is  a  common  word  in  our  old  Writers^  generally 
expressing  the  softer  qualities  of  the  female  sex. 

Meek,  kind,  tender  ;  and,  as  opposed  to  gros% 
vulgar,  in  Chaucer,  (Tyrwhitt,)  Neat  and  pretty. 

See  the  Quotations  from  Sir  Thomas  Smith  and 
Gibbon.  The  words  in  our  old  Writers  are  very 
variously  written. 


So  fat  the  kynge's  neuew,  and  fe  erlo's  neuew  o£  Ktot, 
"  it  twci  zonge  bachclere*  noble  were  and  genL 


Ir 


n  J?i«  noble  coropauye  strif  bigonne  arere, 
;o  bat  be  trio's  neiiew  bat  ofer  alowtt  yw* 

^     ^  il.  (WbimMfer,  p.  63^ 


So 


be  erie  bi«  lady  genk  gaf  Henry  his  i 

Alle  his  tenement,  fat  hie  eldre»  was  wonne. 

In  England  is  ache  eofoniied  fad  lady  ^vm^ 

Tho  somes,  luo  douhleres  fi»  Jhesus  has  )am  lent. 
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Solsgt  be  WW  It »  btiHit,  «t  d  M  4«  bMera ; 
So  hanly  tod  lo  ^m*^  tod  of  lo  ^yr  mancrt. 

A.  Gloucester,  p.  167. 

yyfc^bodyio^w<y/foriiiolwtli*wolotoiiyiU 

6^«tom  MIm  Tond  in  priton  ek  ydo 

0>«  in  w»ido«ydvnry«t»h«  >«»«*•  *»«»««*»1«>-    ,^ 

JfL  p«  323* 

SLthn  hndde  row^o  of  bym,  nnd  for  yi  gmierite 
ade  yt  pet  with  >•  on^NtfOor  wiUi  oute  (tjfxAjtm, 

id,  p.  5* 

te  kfn^  b«m  irt;frt  vodenroog,  and  honoured  io  ech  wyse, 
An  gret  deu^tc  tolde  of  hem,  vor  her  gattriu. 

Id.  p.  316L 
GemtUie  of  nvrturc,  &  noble  of  lynage, 
Wu  Don  hat  bare  anuire.  bat  did  suUk  vassalage. 

'  JL  BruMm,  p.  18S. 

he  kyng  >ero£  was  blije,  Ibigaf  him  geniiM^  ^ , 

id*  p»  134, 

Tuo  old  gemiiUe-mm  Edrik  did  fbriara, 

^  ton  hight  Sigifevd,  >c  te^  Sir  Moif«f«. 

After  ym  soiorarng,  when  ^  >ei  mid  weade. 
Re  pnud  ham  of  alle  >ing,  •^gemiiile  bma  &  heode 
TobafsatcoMlitekVnu>>enew  kasleUe.  U  p.BO. 

Fapei  a»d  paleooes.  pooie  ^ente/bled  refcae)w 

Pief  Phuhmtm.     Fitioth  P*  79, 
— — — ^~  WwBhoBde  hure  mmj 

k««}eye.  JU.   Ikp-M. 

>  For  toro  ha^  wdortahe 


That  )cs  i.  H.  a  ef  hv  ^swI^Wm.  Aal  joaelein  Fben  i 
la  has  htima  and  hns  habcrieo. 

jd.  i».p.aAo. 

Pnyen  was  tfaie  wnng  wii  end  werawMel 
Ai  any  weeal  hue  boidy  gmt  and  smal. 

Ckaucer,     The  Mdkrtt  Tale,  v.  3234, 

fiat  wel  I  wot,  arpcMii  witlMNrten  lie 
God  bad  oa  for  to  wex  and  oMlliplie  ; 
That  gentii  teat  can  I  wel  uodenUDd. 

Jd.     The  Hyof  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5611. 

Bat  who  ia  to  Tertnous 
And  in  his  part  not  eutrageonSy 
Whan  snch  one  thou  seest  ibce  beiDCi^ 
Hiougb  he  be  not  gentUl  borne, 
Thott  maiest  well  seine  (this  is  in  loth) 
That  he  is  yemttM,  because  he  doth 
As  loi^eth  lo  n  gemtUmau. 

JUL    rke  Jhwmmt  tf  Me  Jlset,  fcl  126. 
And  thongh  to  me  ye  be  right  lefe  and  den 
Unto  my  gealile^  ye  be  nothing  so. 

Id,    The  ClerkeaTalef^,  S3bS. 
And  Emelio  him  bveth  ao  Underly, 
And  he  hire  serreth  al  so  gtmtillgf 
That  nerer  was  tber  no  wc^  hem  betwene 
Of  jealowie^  no  of  noo  other  tene. 

Id,     The  Kmgktee  TWe,  v.  3106. 
For  Bom  folk  wol  be  woooen  for  richesse, 
And  som  for  strokes,  and  som  with  gmtiUeme. 

U.     T%e  MiUertM  Tale,  ?.  3SS7. 

And  therefore  who  so  list  it  not  to  here, 
Tume  over  the  leaf,  and  chese  another  tale, 
For  he  shal  find  ynow  bothe  gret  and  smaU, 
Of  storial  thing  mat  toucheth  gentUeme, 


•  aittho«?OHodhiy 
I  borne,  ona<t  aha. 
The  Seamd  Nomm  Tale,  v.  15833. 

Also  ;to  have  pride  of  geairie  ia'  light  giat  Mo  t  te  «ft  time  the 
g:en/rie'of  the  bodie  beoimeth  tho^salrfe  of  the  aoolo:  and  also  we 
ben  al  of  o  fader  i|pd  of  a  moder :  and  ail  we  ban  oC  o  nature  rotten 
and  corrupt,  both  ricfac  and  poura. 

id.    Tke  Permmet  Tale,  vol.  ii.  p.  319. 

What  sa^  we  eke  of  hem  that  deliten  hem  ia  ■wearing,  and  hold 
it  a  geaterte  or  manly  dede  to  swere  gret  othea. 

Id.    A.  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

I  thanke  you  my  father  dere 
This  scbole  is  of  ayen/yZ/lore. 

GtMcvr.     Cb^.4in.booki.M.2S. 

And  for  to  loke  on  other  side, 
Howe  that  a  gentilmam  is  bore : 
Adam,  wbache  was  all  to  fore, 
Wiih  Eue  his  wife,  as  of  hem  two 
All  was  aliche  gem$ilt  Iho. 

Id.    A.  bookiv.  feL75. 

For  eommonliche  in  worthie  place 
The  women  louen  worthioesse 
Of  mafaodo,  nad  at  gmtHmmm^ 
For  the  gmttHee  be  moat  deaired.     - 


GENT. 


Id.    f%e  MiUerm  Prokgma,  wL  ili.  p.  179. 

And  ceim,  he  riinlde  not  be  called  a  geatUmany  that  after  Ood 
and  good  conscience,  alle  thinges  left,  ne  doth  his  diligence  and 

Id.  Tile  role  e/lfrMeiw,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 
Fondae  jejiifliimsr  ao  maketh  thee  nat  gentUl.  But  certes  if 
tlwra  bo  any  good  in  geatiimeeae,  1  trow  it  be  all  onely  this,  that 
it  ioentoth  as  that  a  miner  necessite  be  imposed  to  geatilmam,  for 
that  Ifaey  ne  ahald  not  outragen  or  fore  leauen  fro  the  vertues  of  hor 
.Aofalokni.  M    Tie  MM  ifooft  o/ JBeeowi,  fol  224. 

For  hart  falfilled  of  aemhhiem 
Caa  emll  demeane  hta  dlstresse. 

Jd.    The  Rommii  of  the  Riie,  fol.  140. 


Ris  wife,  forth 
So  as  the  happes 
With  many  a 
Ormntinlheaaho 


ilhhisdo«ghtaraU% 
shttUe  faile, 

there, 

~  'j«.    A. 


iv.  fol.  75. 


V.  fol  91. 


Now  Remeotth  this  nobyll  kyng, 

Tim  ompeieur  •bar  hia  dw^er  hadd  foagy^r  t 

To  apeke  vrlih  that  May» 
Messengeres  forth  he  aaat 
Aftyr  the  mayde  foyre  and  gemif 

Thai  was  hryght  aa  eomefes  day. 

Emare,  m  Bitmm,  Met.  Rom.  voLii.  p.  212. 

Eyther  the  eomamners  onlye  mint  be  woltby,  and  the  gentyt  and 
noble  men  needy  and  mieerJole :  or  eUes  oadadyag  frn/y/i/i>,  al 
men  must  be  of  one  d^gre  and  sort,  and  a  new  nsaao  Mpuided. 

Sir  Thoaum  Eigai.     The  Oomirmur,  hook  i.  foL  2. 

I  might  perceaue  a  wolf  u  white  as  whales  boo, 
A  fairer  beaete,  of  fresher  hoe,  beheld  I  neuor  noao, 
Saue  that  her  lokes  were  coy  and  fotward  eke  her  grace. 
Unto  ihe  which  this  ^aaTilp  beast  gan  htm  odvaaco  apace. 
Shorty.     Somg"  of  a  Ladg  who  rtfim*dH  Daaace  with  him. ' 

Thaa  ibcy  that  were  desolate  were  recoforted  by  the  lordes  that 
they  resorted  vnto,  who  had  pyte  on  them,  u  it  waa  reason,  for 
nobleneaae  of  gemtglneeee  onght  to  be  aided  hj  nobles  and  gemtgis. 
Lard  Bemere.    inTMMrf.    Oeiiycfe,  vol  I  ch.  401. 


oning  before  him  the  noble  men  of  enery  citie, 
partiie  by  putting  them  in  feare  in  declaryng  that  he  koewe  of  their 
doings,  dc  pardie  by  entreating:  them  gentlge,  kept  the  greater  part  of 
Oallia  in  Jew  obedience  &  qnietoess. 

Jirtkur  thldymg.    C^mr.    Coammtmiea,  book  v.  fol.  140. 

I  stirred  him  still  toward  ^«9i//nMttre; 
And  cauade  him  to  regard  fidelitie. 

Pfgat»     Complaiat  vpem  Loue,  4*c. 

3at,  madam,  asoaeye  caa  do  arach, 

aha  briop  a  wealthie  eryfe, 
Brlnges  tnistie  friods,  geutrie^  &  slocke 

all  pleasotes  of  thya  lyfo. 

Dramt,    Horace.    Epietle  to  NmmtittM. 

What  traitours  heartes,  they  bane  cooeitlye  home  all  this  while  lo 
King  H.  theight  (alaa  beu  wickedli  thai  bewiched  and  abused  that 
gentie^kearied  prince.) 

Stephen,  Biehap  o^   Wimeheeter.    Of  True  OMi'eaee.     7b  the 
Header,  sig.  H  6. 


No^  aor  tlmae  wmo  handy  mall  men  of  yonrt  in  cities,  nor  yet 
the  rude  and  uplandikh  ploughman  of  the  country,  are  not  supposed 
to  be  greatly  afraid  of  your  gentleman*t  idle  serving-men,  unless  it 
be  such  u  be  of  body  or  stature  correspondent  to  their  strength  and 
eourage}  or  else  whose  bold  stomachs  be  discouraged  through 
Sir  Thoauu  More.     Utopia,  bg  BobiHOon,  book  i. 
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GENT. 


GENT.         The  quene  herself  sh«ll  be  led  iwty  captive,  and  her  geniilwomen 
ihal  moume  aa  the  doues.  and  grone  whhin  theyr  beartes. 

Bible,  AmolfAX,    0/ AoAiuw,  ch.  ii. 

He  tov'd,  ai  was  hii  lot,  a  lady  gfni. 

That  him  again  lov*d  in  the  least  degree ; 
For  she  wu  proud,  and  of  too  high  intent, 
And  ioyd  to  see  her  louer  languish  and  lament. 

Spauer.    Faerie  Queeme,  book  i.  can.  9. 

She  that  was  noble,  wise,  as  faire  and  gent, 

Cut  how  she  might  their  hannlesse  hues  prescrue, 
Zeale  was  the  spring  whence  flow'd  her  hardiment,        ' 
From  maiden's  shame  yet  was  she  loth  to  swerue. 

Fair/ax,    Qoifrey  of  Boulogne^  book  u.  seclZ. 
What  should  tempt  the  cheap  swearer  to  open  his  black  throat  sii 
wide  as  hell,  and  to  belch  out  his  blasphemies  against  Heaven,  and 
the  God  of  Heaven,  but  only  that  he  fancies  that  a  weU-mouthed 
oath  will  make  his  speech  the  more  stately  and  genteei. 

Hoj^unM.    5enwo«,  fol.  89. 

I  will  not  be  drunk  in  the  stieeU,  but  1  may  sleep  Ull  I  be  re- 
coverad,  and  then  come  forth  sober ;  or  if  1  be  overtakeo  it  sbaU  be 
in  civile  and  #eii/i/e  company.  -       .  .. 

Taghr.    5crmoji  7.  part  u. 

The  surname  is  the  name  of  the  gentUUie  and  stocke,  which  the 
tonne  doth  take  of  the  father  alwaies,  as  the  old  Romans  did. 

Sir  Tkma»  Smith,     Commmwealih,  book  iii.  ch.  viu. 

Gem  in  Latine  belokeneth  the  race  and  simame,  so  the  Romanes 
had  ComeUoi,  Sergios,  Appios,  Fabios,  ^milios,  Pisones,  Julios, 
Brutos,  Valerios,  of  which  who  were  agnmte,  and  therefore  kept  the 
name,  were  also  geniile*,  and  remaining  the  memoric  of  the  glory  of 
tbeif  progenitor's  fame^  were  ^«i//»i«i  of  that  or  that  race. 

•^  Id.    /6.  book  I.  ch.  XX 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers  s 
For  be  to  day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 
Shall  be  my  brother :  be  he  ne*er  so  vile 
This  day  shall  genik  his  condition. 

ShakMpeare,    Hemy  F.  foL  87. 

For,  all  so  soone  as  life  did  me  admit 

Into  this  world,  and  shewed  heauen's  light, 

From  mother's  pap  I  taken  was  vnfit, 
And  straight  deliuer*d  to  a  fairy  knight 
To  be  vp  brought  in  geniie  thewes  and  martiall  might 
Spenter.    Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  9. 

But  the  fair  virgin  was  so  meak  and  milde, 
That  she  to  them  vouchsafed  to  embase 

Her  goodly  port,  and  to  their  senses  vild 

Her  geniU  speech  appHde,  that  in  short  space 
She  grew  familiar  in  that  desert  place. 

Id.    7&.  book  liL  can.  7. 

Gtnerallie  vnto  all  men  he  shewed  himselfe  verie  gentle  and 
tracUble,  theivby  to  win  their  loues,  for  the  better  publishment  of 

his  new  atchiued  estate.  ^^     .     . 

Holimked.    HiUorg  of  Sootkmd. 

Ford.  I  thinke  I  shall  drinke  in  pipe>wine  first  with  him,  11 
make  him  dance.    Will  yon  go,  Oentietf 

Siak^teare.    Merrg  Wiuee  of  ffrndtor,  foL  49. 

When  to  the  pUce  they  came  where  Artegall 
By  that  same  careful  squire  did  them  abides 

He  geHtig  gan  him  to  demaund  of  all 
That  did  betwixt  him  and  the  squire  betide. 

Speneer,    Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  can.  1. 

But  fare  you  well ;  perforce  I  must  confesse, 
I  thought  you  Lord  of  more  true  geniieneae. 

Shaktpeare.    Mideummer  Night e  Dream,  foL  151. 

He  [Artaxerxes]  was  a  prince  of  much  humanity,  and  noted  for 
many  examples  of  gentieneu, 

Raiegh.    Hietorg  of  the  World,  book  iii.  ch.  vii.  sec.  7. 

We  say,  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 

A  cherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing  tongue: 

And  that  the  Quecne's  kindred  are  made  gemtle-foUet. 

Shaktpeare.    Richard  III  fd.  174. 

Job.  You  say  true,  you  haue  ben  bred  i'  the  family,  and  brought 
to't.  Our  mother  is  a  most  elect  hypocrite,  and  has  maintained  us 
this  seuen  yeere  with  it,  like  gentle 'folke: 

Ben  Jonmm,    Bartholomew  Fagre,  act  i.  sc.  3. 


Then  conveying  thee  down  by  a  soul-pleasing  deieeot  through  QKNI. 
delicate  embroidered  meadows,  ofren  vemed  with  gaUle-gHding  ^^mm^ 
brooks.  Dragton.    Preface  to  the  Pofy-o&hm.  ^^ 

Gentlemen  be  those  whom  their  race  and  blood,  or  at  the  least 
their  vertues  do  make  noble  and  knowne.  The  Latines  call  them 
nohilea  and  generoeoe,  as  the  French  do  nobles  or  genHehtumuea. 

HoUmhed.    The  Demriptimof  Emglamd,etk.T. 
Hiongh  they  are  of  monstrous  shape,  yet  note 
Their  manners  are  more  gentle^hinde  then  of 
Our  bumaine  generatioB  you  shall  finde 
Many,  nay  almost  any. 

Shah^teare.    Tempeat,  fol.  13. 
Nay,  looke  you,  Carlo :  this  is  my  humour  now  I    I  have  land  and 
money,  my  friends  left  me  well,  and  I  will  be  a  gentleman  whatso- 
euer  it  cost  me. 
Cab.  a  most  ym/ZfiauM-^ible  resolution. 

Ben  Jonmm,  Everg  Man  out  t/his  Hummr,  act  l  ic  2. 
If  he  can  derive  himselfe  from  the  head  of  any  sept,  (as  most  of 
them  can,  they  are  so  expert  by  their  bardcfs,)  then  bee  hddetfa  him« 
selfe  A  gentleman,  and  thereupon  scometh  to  worke,  or  use  any  hard 
labour,  which,  he  saith,  is  the  life  of  a  peasant  or  chnrle,  bat  thence- 
forth becometh  either  an  horse  boy,  or  a  stocah  to  some  kerne, 
inuring  himselfe  to  his  weapon,  and  to  the  gentiemamig  trade  of 
stealing,  (as  they  count  it.) 
Spemer,     fVorke,  vol.  viii.  p.  480.     View  of  the  State  of  Ire/and. 

There  Edward  Titzgirald,  the  Earl  of  Kildare's  brother,  (UcateBant 
of  the  band  of  Qenttemen-pentionert,')  met  and  received  him,  and 
conveyed  him  to  Burnham,  three  miles  from  Windsor,  (where  the 
Queen  then  lay.)  Camden,    EHnabeih,  Amm  16fi9. 

On  his  right  hand  went  the  Mayor  of  London,  beating  a  anee; 
and  on  bis  left  hand  went  the  Uentleman' Other  of  the  private 
chamber.  Baker.    Biehard  IIL  Amm  1483. 

Hab.  I  will  not  thinke  but  they  ascend  the  sky. 

And  there  awake  God's  genile^eleejdng  peaeeu 

Shahepeare.    Riekard  lU.  foL  179. 

Some  in  France,  which  vrill  needs  ht  jentlemen,  whether  men  wiO 
or  no,  and  have  more  jentleehippe  in  their  hat  than  in  their  bead,  be 
at  deadlie  feude,  with  both  learning  and  hooestie. 

Aeeham.     ^TorAt,  p.  235.    Sehote  Mimter. 

After  that  the  king  put  away  Edith  the  Queen  onely  of  displeasure 
ooncejued  agaynst  her  father,  and  appoynted  that  she  should  be 
kept  in  safe  custody  in  the  abby  of  Kodwell  by  the  Abbess  tkeic^ 
without  any  honourable  enteruynement,  havyng  one  ^ottfr-MMMS 
only  to  wait  vpon  her. 

Qrafton.    Edward  the  Qmfeaaor,  Jimo  1045. 


If  it  will  please  jou 


J 


To  shew  Ts  so  much  gentrie,  and  good  wil]| 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  vs  awhile. 
For  the  supply  and  profit  of  our  hope, 
Your  visitation  shall  receine  such  thankes 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

Shahspeare.    ITmnM,  foL  860. 

As  for  our  genlrg,  them  to  hire  they'll  le^ 
And  as  good  cheap  as  they  can  them  aiford| 
Branded  for  slaves,  that  if  they  hapt  to  stray, 
Known  by  the  mark,  them  any  one  might  slay. 

Dragton.     77be  Battle  efAgintemi, 

But  the  idle  and  sbuthfull,  and  such  chieflie  as  shun  and  aooide 
labour,  line  in  great  pouertie,  and  yet  will  not  stick  to  boast  of  their 
nobilitie  and  gentrie,  as  though  it  were  more  seemely  for  the  hoocrt 
to  lacke,  then  comely  (by  exercise  of  some  honest  arte)  to  set  dieir 
liuiag.  Stow.    A  Description  of  Engimd,lcL  4. 

[Such]  is  the  unhappy  consequence  of  too  easie  yielding  at  first, 
till  at  last  the  greatest  slavery  to  sin  be  accounted  but  eood  humeor, 
and  a  gentile  compliance  with  the  fashions  of  the  world. 

StUtingJleet,    Sermon  3.  toL  L 

A  set  o{  genteel  good-natured  youths  follen  into  nneli  a  manner  of 
life,  would  form  abnost  a  little  academy,  and  doubtless  prove  no 
such  contemptible  companions,  as  might  not  often  tempt  a  wiser  naa 
to  mingle  himself  in  their  diversions,  and  draw  them  into  such  scrions 
sports  as  might  prove  nothing  less  instructing  than  the  gravest  Iwnnaa, 

Spectator,  Now  830. 

I  have  long  neglected  him  as  beinff  a  profligate  or  (as  Mr.  Brown* 
more  genteelg  calls  him)  a  privileged  writer,  who  takns  the  liber^ 
to  say  any  thing,  and  whose  reproach  is  no  scandaL 

H^aterland.    Lettere  to  John  Looettog,  Na  8. 
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GENT.  He  bad  a  i^eiiins  full  of  gmteelum  and  spirit,  baving  nothing  that 

.^^^^.^^  was  ungracefuU  in  h'n  postures  and  dressea 

The  bride 


That  with  her  wedding-clothes  undresses 
Her  compliisance  and  gntiteuei, 

Butler,    HvdikroM,  part  tii.  can*  U 

For  what,  I  pray,  is  a  geniUman,  what  properties  bath  be,  what 
qualities  are  charaeteristical  or  peculiar  to  him,  whereby  he  is  dis- 
tinguished from  others  and  raised  above  the  vulgar?  are  the^  not 
especially  two,  courage  and  courtesie  ?  which  he  that  wanteth  is  not 
otherwise  than  equivocally  a  gentleman^  as  an  image  or  a  carkase  b 
a  man  j  without  which  gtntitUy  in  a  conspicuous  degree  is  no  more 
than  a  vain  shew,  or  an  empty  name. 

••  Sermon  21.  voL  iii. 


If  it  comes  to  a  justle  and  competition,  gentiUtg  must  go  before 
Christianity,  and  fashion  take  the  wall  of  religion. 

South,     Sermont,  vol.  viii.  p.  170. 

Upon  the  Duke  of  Monmonth*8  landing,  many  of  the  country- 
people  came  in  to  join  him,  but  very  £ew  of  the  gentry, 

Burnet.     Own  Times.    James  IL  Jmm  1685. 

Full  little  thought  of  him  the  gentle  knight, 

Who,  flying  deaih,  had  there  conceaVd  his  flight, 

In  brakes  and  brambles  hid,  and  shunning  mortal  sight 

Drgden.    Paiamon  and  Areite,  book  ii. 

He  [the  upright  man]  hath  little  of  the  serpent  (none  of  its  lurk- 
ing insidiousness,  of  its  surprising  violence,  of  its  rancorous  venom, 
of  its  keen  mordacity)  but  much  of  the  dove  (all  its  simplicity,  its 
gentleness,  its  fidelity,  its  [innocence)  in  his  conversation  and  com- 
merce. Barrow,    Sermon  5.  vol.  I 

llius  to  the  Eastern  wealth  through  storms  we  go ; 

But  now,  the  Cape  once  doubled,  fear  no  more : 
A  constant  trade-wind  will  securely  blow, 

And  gentig  lay  lis  on  the  spicy  shore. 

Drgden,    Annus  MtraUlis,  st.  305. 

It  is  from  this  honest  heart  that  I  find  myself  honoured  as  a 
gentlemath'usker  to  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Spectator,  No.  532. 

Tell  a  conntrey  gentlewoman  that  the  wind  is  South-West,  and  the 
weather  louring,  and  like  to  rain,  and  she  will  easily  understand, 
*tis  not  safe  for  her  to  go  abroad  thin-clad,  in  such  a  day,  after  a  fever. 
Locke.     On  Human  Understanding,  book  iv.  cb.  zvii.  sec.  4. 

As  when  anvid  the  various''blossom'd  Spring, 
Or  gentk-beaming  Aulumn's  pensive  shade. 
The  philosophic  mind  with  Nature  talks. 

Thomson,    7b  the  Memory  of  Lord  Talbot. 
Chloe  flies  me  like  a  fawn, 
Which  through  some  sequester'd  lawn 
Panting  seeks  the  mother  deer. 
Not  without  a  panic  fear 
Of  the  gentl^-ireathing  breeze, 
And  the  motion  of  the  trees. 

Francis,    Horace.     Ode  23.  book  i. 
And  now  confest,  with  gently^glowing  gleam, 
The  morning  shone,  and  westward  stream'd  its  light. 

Thomson.    Liberty,  partiv. 
Then  calm*d  to  friendship,  you  assume 
The  gentle-btoking  Harfoid*s  bloom. 

Id,    Hymn  on  Solitude. 

Go  find  a  breeze  to  lift  thy  cloud  on  high. 
To  waft  thee  gently-roch^d  in  open  sky. 

Parnell.     The  Gip  of  Poetry, 

— — — —  Behoves  no  more. 
But  sidelong,  to  the  aently^waving  wind 
To  lay  the  well-tunM  instrument  reclined. 

Thomson.     Castle  of  Indolence,  can.  1. 

But  [MercierJ  soon  returned  and  took  a  house  in  Coveut-garden, 
natnttng  portraits  and  pictures  of  familiar  life  in  a  genteel  style  of 
his  own,  and  with  a  little  of  Watteau. 

Waipole.    Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  p.  113. 

The  debts  of  honour  and  the  expenses  of  fashion,  must  first  be 
paid;  but  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  brewer,  may  come  in 
perhaps  for  sixpence  in  the  pound,  when  their  customers  are  gone 
abroad  to  live  genteelly  at  Lisle  or  Brussels. 

V,  Knox,     Winter  Evenings,  vol.  iii.  even.  9. 

VOL.  XXII. 


When  he  [Sir  Godfrey  Kneller]  had  finished  the  picture  of     QEltn". 
Louis  XIV.,  that  Prince  asked  him  what  mark  of  his  esteem  would         ^^ 
be  most  agreeable  to  him  f  he  answered  modeiitly  and  genteely,  that  GENTLE- 
if  his  Majesty  would  bestow  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  him,  that  he      MAN. 
might  make  a  drawing  of  bis  head  for  himseir,  be  should  think  it , 
the  highest  honour  he  could  possibly  receive. 

Waipole.    Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iii.  p.  197.  note. 

The  HMd  is  written  in  a  style  different  from  all  the  preceding. 
There  is  a  certain  gaiety  and  gentility  diffused  over  it,  woich  gives 
It  a  peculiar  grace  when  considered  only  as  a  book  of  amusement 
r.  Knox,    Essays,  No.  38.  vol.  L 

Mrs.  Slipslop  langhed  aloud,  and  told  her,  ''Her  lady  was  one  of 
the  grest gentry;  and  such  little  paltry  ^cnZ/ncwiiieM,  as  some  folks, 
who  travelled  in  stage-coaches,  would  not  ea.%ily  come  at  her." 

fielding,    Joseph  Andrews,  book  ii.  ch.  v. 

Who  knows  what  cares  await  the  fatal  day, 
When  ruder  gusts  shall  banish  gentle  May  ? 
Ev'n  Death,  perhaps,  our  valltes  will  invade. 
Be  gay ;  too  soon  the  flowers  of  Spring  will  fade. 

Jones.    A  IHtrhish  Ode, 

Oh,  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head, 

Dread  Goddess,  Uy  thy  chastening  hand  ! 
Not  in  thy  Gorgon  terroura  clad. 

Nor  circled  with  the  vengeful  band. 

Gray.    Hymn  to  Adversity, 

This  appearance  placed  me  on  a  level  with  the  best  families  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  accordingly  I  was  visited  by  all  who  claimed  the 
rank  of  gentlefolks.  V.  Knox.    Essays,  No.  166. 

Of  the  words  gentUis,  gentiihomme,  gentleman,  two  etymologies 
are  produced:  1.  from  the  Barbarians  of  the  fifth  century,  the  sol- 
diers, and  at  length  the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  Empire,  who  were 
vain  of  their  foreign  nobility ;  and,  2.  from  the  sense  tff  the  Cirilians, 
who  considered  gentilis  as  synonymous  with  ingenuous.  Selden 
inclines  to  the  first,  but  the  latter  is  more  pure,  as  well  as  probable* 
Gibbon.    Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  Iviii. 

'  They  do  not  consider  the  pursuit  of  game  in  the  liberal  light  of  a 
gentlemanUAe  diversion,  but  view  the  hare  and  partridge  as  provender 
for  the  table  at  once  genteel  and  cheap. 

F.  Knox.    Essays,  No.  119. 

Selden  in  his  Tiilei  of  Honour  has  a  Chapter  of 
{Treat  learning  (ii.  8.)  on  the  title  Gentleman,  which 
he  considers  equivalent  to  Nohilis.  In  no  part  of  it, 
however,  has  he  expressed  hims^^lf  with  so  much  force 
as  in  his  Table  Talk  under  the  head  **  Gentleman.** 

••  What  a  Gentleman  is,  is  hard  with  us  to  define.  In 
other  Countries  he  is  known  by  his  privileges ;  in 
Westminster  Hall  he  is  one  that  is  reputed  one ;  in  the 
Court  of  Honour  he  that  hath  Arms.  The  King  can- 
not make  a  Gentleman  of  Blood.  What  have  you 
said  ?  Nor  God  Almighty ;  but  he  can  make  a  Gentle- 
man by  Creation.  If  you  ask  which  is  the  better  of 
these  two.  Civilly  the  Gentleman  of  Blood,  Morally 
the  Gentleman  by  Creation  may  be  better;  for  the 
other  may  be  a  debauched  man,  this  a  person  of  worth." 

*'  Every  possessor  of  a  fief,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  speak- 
ing of  the  Feudal  system,  *'  was  a  Gentleman,  though 
he  owned  but  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  furnished  his 
slender  contribution  towards  the  equipment  of  a 
Knight."  In  the  Xlth  and  Xllth  centuries  the  adop- 
tion of  surnames  and  of  armorial  bearings  became 
distinctive  marks  of  Gentility  of  Blood.  The  same 
author  in  another  place  has  delicately  sketched  the  cha- 
racteristics of  this  grade  of  modern  Society.  "  The 
spirit  of  Chivalry  lefl  behind  it  a  more  valuable  succes- 
sor. The  character  of  Knight  gradually  subsided  in 
that  of  Gentleman,  and  the  one  distinguishes  European 
society  in  the  XVIth  and  XVIIth  centuries  as  much  as 
the  other  did  in  preceding  Ages.  A  jealous  sense  of 
honour,  less  romantic,  but  equally  elevated,  a  ceremo- 
8x 
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GENTLEMAN. 


GENTLE,  nious  gallantry  and  politeness,  a  strictness  in  devotional 
^^^^*  observances,  a  high  pride  of  birth,  and  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence upon  a  Sovereign  for  the  dignity  it  gave,  a 
sympathy  for  -martial  honour,  though  more  subdued  by 
Civil  habits,  are  the  lineaments  which  prove  an  indisputa- 
ble descent."  One  feature  only  is  wanting  to  complete 
this  portrait,  a  lofty,  devoted,  and  stainless  loyalty,  that 
chief  and  crowning  quality  was  first  shaken  among 
ourselves  by  the  coarse  and  ungentlemanly  spirit  of 
Puritanism,  which  attained  its  height  during  the  great 
Rebellion,  and  which  has  ever  since  left  its  tinge  on 
our  National  habits.  We  wish  we  could  deny  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Hallam's  closing  remarks.  "  The  Cavaliers 
of  Charles  I.  were  genuine  successors  of  Edward's 
Knights ;  and  the  resemblance  is  much  more  striking 
if  we  ascend  to  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  League.  Time 
has  efiaced  much  also  of  this  Gentlemanly,  as  it  did 
before  of  this  Chivalrous,  character.  From  the  later 
part  of  the  XVIIth  century,  its  vigour  and  purity  have 
undergone  a  tacit  decay,  and  yielded,  perhaps  in  every 
Country,  to  increasing  Commercial  wealth,  more  difiPused 
instruction,  the  spirit  of  general  Liberty  in  some  and 
of  servile  obsequiousness  in  others,  the  mode  of  life  in 
great  cities,  and  the  levelling  customs  of  social  inter- 
course." (History  of  Middle  Ages,  ii.  561.  4to.) 

Our  elder  Heraldic  writers  claim  great  antiquity  for 
this  title,  and  it  has  led  them  into  a  good  deal  of  very 
irreverent  silliness.  Nicholas  Upton,  a  Fellow  of  New 
College,  about  the  year  1441,  dedicated  to  Humphry 
Duke  of  Gloucester  a  Tract  de  Re  MUiiari  et  jactis 
iUustribw,  In  this  he  observes,  •*  Of  the  oflspring  of 
the  Genlilman  Jafeth  cometh  Habraham,  Moyses,  Aron 
nnd  the  Profettys,  and  also  the  Kyng  of  the  right  lyne 
of  Mary,  of  whom  that  Gentilman  Jhcsus  was  bom^ 
very  God  and  Man :  after  his  Manhood  Kyng  of  the 
land  of  Jude  and  of  Jues,  Gentilman  by  is  Moder 
Mary,  Prynce  of  Cote  Armure." 

Juliana  Berners,  who  wrote  only  a  few  years  later, 
(about  1460,)  speaks  in  the  same  strain,  in  her  Treatise 
on  Coat  Armour,  of  "  the  Gentyl  Jesus/'  and  that  he 
was  *'  a  Gentyleman  of  his  mother's  behalf  and  bare 
cote  armour ;"  also,  that  **  Cain  became  a  churle  from 
the  curse  of  God,  and  Seth  a  Gentylman  through  his 
father  and  mother's  blessing."  Sylvanus  Morgan,  in 
his  Sphere  of  Gentry,  (1661,)  has  a  similar  passage ; 
'and  Mr.  Douce  (J//t/«.  of  Shahtpeare^  i.  348.)  speaks  of 
a  Coat  of  Arms,  Redemptoris  Mundi  Arma,  exhibited 
in  some  of  the  Hora  and  other  Romish  Service  Books, 
and  employed  as  a  stamp  on  the  covers  of  old  books. 
It  was  composed  of  the  implements  of  the  Passion. 

In  like  manner,  Gerard  Legh,  in  his  Accedens  of  Ar- 
mory, printed  in  1576,  speaks  of  "  Jesvs  Christ,  a 
Gentleman  of  great  linnage,  as  the  Genealogie  of  Ma- 
thew  and  Luke  do  accord."  Peacham,  like  Dame 
JuUana,  carries  the  origin  of  the  title  as  far  back  as 
our  first  Parents.  ••  Moreover,  for  that  it  might  be 
knowen,  that  even  anon  afler  ^e  Creacion  of  Adam^ 
there  was  bothe  Gentlenes  and  Ungentlenes,  31  ou 
«hall  understand  that  the  secod  man  that  was  bom  >vas 
a  Getlema,  whose  name  was  Abell.  I  saye  a  Gentle- 
man both  of  vertue  and  of  ligpiage,  with  wose  Sacrifice 
Crod  was  muche  pleased.  Hys  brother  Cain  was  Un- 
gentle ;  for  hee  offered  God  the  wourst  of  his  fruites.'' 
i^Compkat  GentUman»  fol.  14.)  So  of  Noah's  four 
flons,  Cham  was  not  a  Gentleman. 

According  to  this  writer  "  there  are  nine  degrees  of 
Gentility,  or,  as  he  expresses  himself,  **  nyne  Getlemen 


of  svndry  callings :"  1.  a  Gentleman  of  Aunccatrie.  OKNTLE. 
2.  A  Gentleman  of  Blood  but  not  of  Ancestry,  as  he  ^*AX, 
who  is  the  second  in  descent.  3.  A  Geclleman  of  Coat 
Armour  but  not  cf  Blood,  as  he  to  whan  the  King  has 
granted  Armorial  bearings.  4.  Again,  a  Gentleman  of 
Coat  Armour,  but  not  of  Blood,  as  he  to  whom  the 
King  hath  granted  a  Lordship,  and  who  may  bear  the 
C;oat  of  that  Lordship,  provided  the  Heralds  have 
ascertained  that  there  be  none  of  its  Blood  remaining. 
'5.  A  Christian  Yeoman,  who,  in  the  service  of  God  and 
his  Prince,  has  killed  a  Heathen  Gentleman*  and  who 
consequently  is  entitled  to  his  armorial  bearings.  6u 
A  Yeoman,  Knighted  by  the  King,  who  thus  becomes 
a  Gentleman  of  Blood.  7.  "  A  Gentleman  SpiritvalL 
This,  if  he  be  a  chorle's  son,  and  is  aduanoed  to  any 
dignitie,  he  is  then  a  Gentleman,  but  not  of  Blood. 
Bvt  if  he  be  a  Doctovr  of  the  Civil  Lauue,  he  is  a  Gen- 
tleman of  Blood."  "  The  8  is  called  a  Gentleman 
vntrial,  and  svche  is  he  as  beinge  brovght  vp  in  an 
Abbey,  or  with  a  Bishop,  which  of  avncyent  time  hath 
called  the  same  Bishop  or  Abbot  vncle,  (and  perhappes 
they  are  nearer  of  Blood,  for  that  Gentleman  might  be 
the  Bishoppe's  sister's  brother's  sonae,  well,  let  that 
passe,  it  is  seldome  scene  that  they  come  to  beggary.) 
These,  for  that  they  haue  been  uertvovsly  brovght  vp 
and  trayned  in  seruice,  were  able  to  attend  on  a  Prince. 
And,  in  the  old  time,  before  Printing  was  deuised,  were 
writers  of  Bookes  at  the  King's  cost  These  Gentlemen, 
I  saye,  when  they  became  masters  of  men,  their  ser- 
uants  ware  two  letters  vpon  their  sleevea,  as  it  might 
be  an  A  and  a  B.  The  one  letter  for  the  Christian 
name  and  the  other  for  the  srmame.  The  9th  hath 
ben  of  olde  called  a  Gentleman  Approcrifiste.  This  is 
svch  a  one  as  senieth  a  Prince.  And  at  hys  beginning' 
is  a  Page,  and  groweth  vp  by  his  dilygence  to  be  a 
Grome,  and  so  hyer.  At  the  length  is  eytber  Clark  of 
the  Kechin  or  Steward  of  the  Hovae  or  Lands,  and 
weareth  Liuery  as  a  Gentleman.  Bvt  he  is  withovt 
badge  or  Armorye  of  his  owne,  except  (by  the  Prince) 
at  the  handes  of  the  Herehavght,  he  be  endowed  with 
some  cognisance.* 

Brydall,  in  his  Jus  Imaginis  apud  Anglos,  (1675,) 
distinguishes  four  sorts  of  Gentlemen ;  by  Birth,  by 
Office,  by  Reputation,  by  Creation.  The  test  of  Gen- 
tility, according  to  this  writer,  is  the  Bearing  Arms  ;  so 
that  "  the  JusNobilitatis  is  nothing  else  but  Jutf /magi- 
WW,"  (57.) 

*'  In  these  days  he  is  a  Gentleman  who  is  commonly 
so  taken,"  observes  the  laborious  Guillim  in  his  DispUuf 
of  Heraldry,  (ii.  26.)  '*  whosoever  studieth  the  Laws 
of  this  Realm,  who  studieth  in  the  University,  who 
professeth  Liberal  Sciences,  and,  to  be  short,  who  caQ 
live  without  manual  labour,  and  will  bear  the  poit« 
charge,  and  countenance  of  a  Gentleman,  he  shall  be 
called  Master,  and  shall  be  taken  for  a  Gentleman.'* 
"  A  Gentleman  (by  Blood)  of  what  state  soever  he  be, 
although  he  go  to  plough  and  common  labour  for  his 
maintenance,  yet  he  is  a  Gentleman,  and  shall  not  be 
named  in  Legal  Proceedings,  Yeoman,  Husbandman, 
or  Labourer.     If  a  Gentleman  be  bound  an  Apprentice 
to  a  Merchant  or  other  Trade,  he  hath  not  thereby  lost 
his  degree  of  Gentility."     **  if  a  man  be  a  Gentleman 
by  Office  only,  and  loaeth  the  same,  then  doth  he  aJso 
lose  his  Gentility.**     Guillim  affords  some  ofter  par- 
ticulars, little  worth  extraction,  but  all  tending  to  con- 
firm his  sensitiveness  of  tlie  modern  degradation    of 
Gentility. 
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GFENTIB-      The  duties  of  a  Gentleman-Usher  at  Court,  in  the 
MAN-     early  part  of  the  XVIth  century,  are  detailed  at  great 
USHBR*   len^  in  The  Booke  ofHenrie  ErU  ofArundell,  Lorde 
*  ^  Chamberieyne  to  King  Henrie  theighte,  printed  in  the 

Antiquarian  Repertory,  (ii.  184.)     He  is  to  be  well 
assured  both  from   the  King  and  tlie  Lord  Cham- 
bethuD*  what  persons  are  to  be  permitted  to  lodge  in 
the  place  where  the  King  goes,  and  what  chambers, 
arras,  beds,  and  stuflb  he  is  to  prepare.     He  is  to 
acquaint  himself  with  and  to  certify  to  the  King,  or  the 
LokI  Chamberlain,  all  manner  of  infirmities  or  any 
other  casualties  whereby  the  King  might  be  annoyed 
in  his  lodging.     He  is  to  secure  the  keys  of  the  gates, 
look  to  repairs,  apportion  chambers  for  the  difierent 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  and  Household,  meet 
the  King  and  show  him  his  lodging ;  to  see  that  the 
King's  apartments  arc  properly  dressed  by  eight  or 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  $  to  keep  the  door  of  the 
King's  chamber  in  the  King's  presence  all  the  day  long. 
If  it  be  the  Council  Chamber,  he  is  to  be  outside;  "  If 
the  King  be  in  his  secret   chamber,  a  Gentleman 
Huisshier  ought  to  deliver  the  doore  of  the  saide  cham- 
ber to  such  oon  as  he  thinketh  by  his  discrecion  shoulde 
best  content  the   King's  mynde,  and  is   accustomed 
tliereto."   He  is  to  prepare  for  the  King's  going  to  Mass, 
to  learn  from  him  the  hour  of  dinner,  and  give  orders 
accordingly ;  to  deliver  the  Sword  to  him  whose  office 
it  is  to  bear  it  before  the  King ;  to  superintend  the 
Sewers  and  Carvers,  commanding  them  '*  to  washe 
their  hands  befor  thei  take  their  towells ;"  "  to  forbidde 
that  no  raaner  man  do  set  any  dishe  upon  the  King's 
bed  for  feare  of  hurting  the  King's  riche  counterpoyntes 
that  lye  thereupon.     And  that  the  said  Huisshier  take 
good  heede  that  no  man  wipe  or  rubbe  their  handes 
upon  those  arras  of  the  King's,  whereby  they  might  be 
hurted,  in  the  chamber  where  the  King  is  specially  and 
in  all  other."     Among  many  other  offices,  which  are 
too  long  for  citation,  the  following  also  occur,  towards 
evening,  by  which  it  will  be  plainly  seen,  that  "the 
Roome  and  Service  belonging  to  a  Gentleman  Huis- 
shier*' was  very  far  from  being  a  sinecure.     "  Item,  a 
G^itleman  Huysshier  by  speciall  commaundement  of 
the  King  ought  to  call  for  a  torche,  for  to  fetch  for  all 
night,  at  viij.  of  clock  at  night  a  grome  to  here  the 
torche.     A  yoman  huysshier  of  the  same  night's  watch 
to  followe  him  with  all  yomen,  gromes,  and  pages  be- 
longing to  the  same  night's  watch.     First,  to  go  to  the 
pantrie,  there  to  receive  the  King's  breade,  and  well 
and  truly  thofficers  of  the  mouth  g^ve  the  saye  therof. 
Also  there  taking  a  taste  of  the  breade  for  them  of  the 
watch.     And  incontinently  to  depart  into  the  buttrie 
for  the  King^s  ale  ;  there  to  receive  iij.  cuppes  of  ashe 
and  ale,  and  to  give  them  saye  therof.     One  of  said 
watche  ought  to  fetch  a  pot  and  a  gyspyn  at  the  picher- 
house  for  ale  and  wyne,  at  the  said  watche.     And  so 
to  depart  into  the  seller.     And  there  the  Gentleman 
Huysshier  to  receive  the  King's  cup,  and  to  deliver  it 
to  the  grome  that  beareth   the  torche,  a  cupbourde 
cloth,  ij.  pottes  of  wyne  for  the  King,  geving  them  the 
say  therof  in  the  King's  cup  of  the  said  wyne.    This 
doon,  to  go  to  the  ewery  ;  there  to  receive  the  King's 
towell,  bason  and  water,  for  the  Ktng^s  hands ;  and 
geving  them  the  say  therof  in  like  wise.     And  that  doon 
to  go  to  the  grome  porter  ;  there  to  receive  a  morter 
of  waxe,  xvij.  stses,  and  a  pricket  for  the  King  and  the 
watche.     And  this  doon,  thei  all'  ought  to  come  into 
the  King's  great  chamber,  there  commaunding  a  yoman 
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of  the  saide  watche  to  keepe  the  chamber-doore ;  and  GENTLE* 
there  to  avoyde  all  other  except  the  watche  knights  and     MAN- 
squyers  for  the  bodie.  And  so  then  to  drawe  the  travera." 

The  Gentleman- Usher  in  aftsrtimes  ceased  tq  be  aa 
appendage  of  State  peculiar  to  Courts.  The  services 
of  such  an  attendant  were  affected  by  most  Ladies 
of  condition.  Archdeacon  Nares  has  stated,  thai  a 
Gentleman-Usher  {ad:  v.)  was  a  sort  of  upper  servant 
out  of  Livery,  who  walked  before  his  Mistress  b^r^ 
headed,  handed  her  to  her  coach,  or  lent  her  his  arm. 
He  has  also  cited  the  following  very  ludicrous  des- 
cription of  this  **  weazel  vermin  of  an  huisher,"  (as 
Lady  Tub  calls  her  "  Gentleman  in  office")  from  Len- 
ton's  LeasureSt  (1631.) 

**'  A  Gentleman-Usher  is  a  spruce  fellow  belonging 
to  a  gay  lady,  whose  footstep  in  times  of  yore  his  Lady 
followed,  for  he  went  before.  But  hee  is  g^wne  so 
familiar  with  her  that  they  goe  arme  in  arme.  His 
greatest  vexation  is  going  upon  sleevelesse  arrand?,  to 
know  whether  some  lady  slept  well  last  night,  or  how 
her  physick  work'd  i'  th'  morning,  things  that  savour 
not  well  with  him ;  the  reason  that  ofltimes  he  goes 
but  to  the  next  taveme,  and  th«i  very  discreetly  brings 
her  home  a  tale  of  a  tubbe.  He  is  forced  to  stand  bare, 
which  would  urge  him  to  impatience,  but  for  the  hope 
of  being  covereid,  or  rather  the  delight  hee  takes  in 
shewing  his  new  crispt  hayre,  whiche  his  barber  hath 
caus'd  to  stand  like  a  print-hedge  in  equal  proportion. 
He  hath  one  commendation  among  the  rest  (a  neat 
carver,)  and  will  quaintly  administer  a  trencher  in  due 
season.  His  wages  is  'not  much,  unless  his  quaUty 
exeeedes ;  but  his  vailes  are  great ;  insomuch  that  he 
totally  possesseth  the  Gentlewoman  and  commands  the 
Maid  to  starch  him  into  the  bargayne.  The  small ness 
of  his  legs  bewraye  his  profession,  and  feeds  much  upon 
veale  to  encrease  his  calfe.  His  greatest  ease  is  he 
may  lie  long  in  bed,  and  when  hee's  up  may  call  for  his 
breakfast  and  goe  without  it.  A  twelvemonth  hath 
almost  worne  out  his  habit,  which  his  annual  pension 
will  scarcely  supply.  Yet  if  his  Lady  likes  the  carriage 
of  him  shee  increases  his  annuity.  And  though  she 
saves  it  out  o'  th'  kitchen  she'l  fill  up  her  closet" 
CA.  31. 

Mr.  Nares  has  referred  to  two  of  Ben  Jonson's  Co- 
medies, A  Tale  of  a  Tub  and  the  Devil  is  an  Ass,  for 
illustrations  of  a  Gentleman-Usher  in  the  characters  pf 
Pol  Martin  and  Ambler.  He  might  have  added,  that 
Lenton  in  the  above  portrait  has  borrowed  one  of  his 
most  vivid  touches  from  the  last-named  Flay.  When 
Pug,  the  Devil  in  disguise,  is  introduced  as  Mrs.  Fitz- 
dottrel's  Gentleman- Usher  to  the  female  coterie,  they 
first  determine  to  call  him  De-viU^  as  "  a  prettier  name ;" 
and  they  then  ask*  him,  "  what  property  is  there  most 
required — ^the  height  of  your  employment.  In  the  true 
perfect  escudero  ?"  He  answers,  "  a  settled,  discreet 
pace ;"  and  then 


•  To  be  able,  madaniy 


First  to  inquire,  and  then  report  the  working 
Of  any  Luiy's  phyaick  ia  iweet  phrase." 

The  other  important  frivolities  demanded  by'his  station 
are  treated,  in  continuation,  with  very  poweiful  ridicule. 
The  GentUman-Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  Lator  Virgo 
NigrtB,  Hastianus,  Firga  Bajvlus^  is  the  Chief  Gen- 
tleman-Usher ^to  the  King.  He  carries  a  Black  Rod 
with  a  Golden  Lion  at  its  summit.  He  is  the  Verger 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  he  attends  regularly 
during  the  Session  of  Parliament. 
8x2 
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GEN.         GENTIANA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pen- 

TIANA.    iandria,    order  Digynia,     natural    order    GentiaruB. 

GBZ>niLE  ^^"®"^  character :  calyx  irregularly  five-clefl ;  corolla 

'  of  one  petal,  bell-shaped,  border  four    or  five-defl; 

capsule    two-valved,    one-seeded;    receptacles    two, 

len^hened. 

A  numerous  genus  of  small,  elegant,  herbaceous 
plants,  with  flowers  generally  of  a  vivid  blue :  more 
than  one  hundred  species  have  been  described,  mostly 
natives  of  the  Alpine  regions  of  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere. G.  mvalu,  amareUa,  campestris^  verna,  and 
acavlist  are  natives  of  England  ;  G.  acaulis  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  interesting  species  of  the  genus ;  the  flower,  of 
an  inimitable  blue,  is  very  large  compared  with  the  plant; 
it  is  worthy  of  cultivation  in  g'ardens,  but  is  observed 
not  to  thrive  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns. 
The  plants  of  this  genus  yield  a  powerfully  tonic  bitter 
extract. 

GE'NTILE,  n.  ']  See  Gent,  ante.  Fr,  gentil, 
Ge^ntile,  o^'.  gentdizer^  geniilism,  from  the 
Ge^ntilize,  Latin  gentUiB,  of  or  pertaining  to 

Gb^ntilism,  I  a  nation ;  applied,  as  the  Gr. 
Genti'lity,  f  ^0v€a,  heathcTu,  to  the  nations, 
Ge'ntilish,  not  Jews ;  and  thus,  to 

Gentjli'tious,  An  unbeliever,  an  infidel. 

Gb'ntilitial.  J  GentiUiious,  of  or  pertaining  to 
a  race,  family  or  nation,  national. 

I  \17ll  not  trouble  the  readers  with  the  innumerable  ceremonyes  of 
the  Gentu/etf  which  were  comprehended  in  daunsynges,  sens  they 
ought  to  03  noumbred  amonge 


Sir  ThomoM  Elyot, 


ipcrstytions. 
The  GovemouTf  book  I  ch.  xz. 


Who  soeuer  from  hereticall  malice,  or  gentilical  superstition,  or 
judaicall  trechery,  or  els  with  brotherly  discord,  as  from  the  spotted 
coullour  of  leprosie,  shal  bee  clensea  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  it  is 
necessary  for  hym  to  come  to  the  church,  and  there  shew  the  true 
coullour  uf  hys  fayth  which  he  hath  receaued. 

Bama.     Epitome  of  hi»  Workei,  fol.  370. 

But  this  thy  glory  shall  be  soon  retrench'd ; 
No  more  shall  thou  by  oracling  abuse 
The  GtniUet. 

Mi/ion,    Paradiie  Regained,  book  i.  L  457. 

And  it  mate  be  that  there  was  in  bim  [Edwin]  as  in  other  kings 
his  predecessors,  a  settled  perswaston  in  Genti/ith  error,  so  that  neither 
by  admonition  nor  preaching  (though  the  same  had  proceeded  from 
the  mouth  of  one  allotted  to  that  ministerc)  he  was  to  be  reuoked 
from  the  infidelitie  and  misbeleefe  wherein  he  was  nuzzled  and  trained 
up.  Hoiituhed,    England,  book  v.  ch.  zxv. 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  Jewish  astrologtans,  savouring  of  Gentilitme, 
make  these  seven  angels  the  prefects  of  seven  planetes  ;  which  they 
seem  to  have  learned  in  part  from  the  Greek  philosophy. 

Afedee.     fVorkt,  fol.  55.     On  Text*  of  Scripture,  disc  13. 

But  that  an  unsavory  odour  is  geniUitiout  or  national  unto  the 
Jews,  if  rightly  understood,  we  cannot  well  concede ;  nor  will  the 
information  of  reason  or  sense  induce  it. 

<Si>  Thomat  Brown.     Vulgar  Errort,  book  iv.  ch.  x. 

Nor  is  it  proved,  or  probable  that  Sergius  changed  the  name  of 
Boccadi  Porco,  for  this  was  bis  simame  or  gentUitioue  appellation. 

hL    lb.  book  vii.  ch.  xvi: 

When  the  people  began  to  espie  the  falshood  of  oracles,  where- 
upon all  gentilitie  was  built,  their  heart  were  vtterly  auerted  from  it« 
Hooker.    Ecclesiaatical  PoKtg,  book  v.  fol.  1 90. 

Tbii  is  not  my  conjecture,  but  drawn  from  Ood*s  known  denounce- 
ment against  the  gentilizing  Israelites. 

Miiton,     fFurks,  vol.  i.  fol.  597.     The  Ready  and  Eatg  wag  to  Etta- 
kli$h  a  free  Commonwealth. 

We  see  by  these  two  verses,  (Ram.  ch.  ii.  v.  9,  10.)  and  ch.  i.  16. 
that  St  Paul  carefully  lays  it  down,  that  there  was  now,  under  the 
Gospel,  no  other  national  distinction  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Oeniilet,  bat  only  a  priority  in  the  offers  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the 
design  of  rewards,  and  punishments,  according  as  the  Jews  obeyed  or 
not.  Locke.    Paraphrate  on  Romans,  ch.  iu  sec.  2. 


The  helpless  conditioB  of  the  Oeniile  world  in  th«  ttaltof  genHStm,  QENTILE 
signified  here  by  i^tfuf,  without  strength,  he  terms,  &l,  ii.  13.         . 
dead  in  sin,  a  state,  if  any,  of  weakness.  GBNUINB. 

Locke.    Paraphrate  on  the  EpiMtke  to  ike  Romant,  ch.  r.  iec.5.       v^         . 


It  is  easily  seen  why  the  representation  of  Jesus's  being  made 
unto  us  wisdom  and  righteousness  is  particularly  addressed  to  the 
Oentitet :  they  most  wanted  those  blessings. 

Warburton.     TP^As,  vol.9.     &rMeii5. 

So  that  what  is  called  natural  magic,  arose  out  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Gentile  theology  ;  and  implied  a  commnaioa  with 
the  natural  Gods,  and  with  demons  also  as  their  ministers  and  agents. 
Partner.    Examination  of  Le  Moiae  on  Miracle*,  sec.  6. 

St.  Paul,  who  (as  will  be  shown  immediately)  adopted  this  maxim, 
used  it  in  the  sense  here  assigned  it ;  for  the  elsewhere  censures  all 
the  demons  ofgentilitm  as  mere  vanities. 

Jd.     Of  the  Demoniact  of  the  New  Tettameni,  ch.  I  sec  10. 

It  will,  I  apprehend,  be  found  upon  examination,  that,  aecordiog 
to  the  historians,  the  public  devotion  was  principally  directed  towards 
gentilitial,  tutelary,  and  local,  deities,  the  guardians  of  particular 
nations  and  people,  such  as  had  been  the  objects  of  their  former  care; 
and  to  those  greater  Gods  whom  we  have  before  proved  to  be  nea. 
Jd.     On  the  Worship  of  Human  Spirits,  ch.  iii.  ace.  !• 

GENTOO,  the  name  formerly  given  to  the  Hindlis 
by  the  English  in  India,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Portu- 
guese word  Gentioy  "  Gentile."  This  seems  to  be 
placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  Dr.  Fryer,  who  says,  when 
speaking  of  Masulipatam,  (New  Account  of  East  India 
and  Persia,  being  nine  years*  Travels,  begun  1672, 
finished  1681,  p.  27.)  *'  the  Gentues,  the  Portugal 
idiom  for  Gentiles,  are  the  Aborigines ;"  and  he  is  pro- 
bably the  first  English  writer  by  whom  the  word  was 
used.  As  a  barbarous  dialect  of  Portuguese  was  long 
the  lingua  franca  of  India,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
some  of  our  terms  relative  to  that  Country  should  have 
been  borrowed  from  it,  as,  tanque,  zamorin,  palanquin, 
baseen,  Comorin,  Cochin,  &c.,  but  it  is  very  extraordinary 
that  so  acute  a  writer  as  Mr.  Halhed  {Genioo  Code, 
xxi.  xxii.)  should,  on  the  contrary,  suppose  that  the 
Portuguese  bonowed  the  term  Gentoo  from  an  Indian 
word  (jant  or  jantu)  signifying  *'  animal,"  on  account 
of  its  resemblance  to  "  Gentile."  If  Fryer's  authority 
were  insufficient,  a  still  earlier  one  might  be  found  in 
the  accurate  Pietro  della  Valle,  who  in  his  last  volume 
(V  India  co'l  Ritomo)  always  calls  the  Hind^  GerdUi, 
**  Gentiles,"  following  the  Portuguese,  whose  language 
was  familiar  to  him. 

GENUFLEXION,  Fr.  genuflexion  ;  Lat.  gavu^  the 
knee,  ^nAflectere,  to  bend. 

Bending  the  knee,  acts  of  worship  expressed  by 
bending  the  knee. 

Boots  and  shoes  are  so  long  snouted,  that  one  can  hardly  kneel  in 
God's  house,  where  all  genuflection  and  postures  of  devotion  and 
decency  are  quite  out  of  use. 

HowelL    Letter  ^.hofkm. 

They  contented  not  themselves  with  the  ordinary  postures  of  devo- 
tion, such  as  genufleacion,  the  bowing  of  the  head  or  the  body,  but 
did,  (as  one  of  the  aucients  speaks)  prostrate  themselves  on  the  pave- 
ment, cover  it  with  their  bodies,  and  wash  it  with  tears  of  devoat 
joy.  Atterbury.    Semum  7.  toI.  iv. 

These  were  psalms  repeated,  genuflexions,  scourging,  almfiving, 
pilgrimages,  all  of  them  actions  which  may  be  performed  without  a 
conversion  of  mind. 

Jortin.    Remarks  on  Ecdenasticai  Hislorg,  vol.  liL  p.  S7^ 

GE'NUINE,    "J      Lat   genuinus^  q.  d.  in  nobis 
Ge'nuinely,       >genitum,  (Minshew,)  bom  in  us, 
Ge'nuimeness.  j  natural.     See  Authentic. 
Natural,  native;    and  thus,  neither  spurious,  nor 
adulterated. 
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GENUINE.  And  when  aU  Wales  beside  by  fortune  or  by  might 

^    _  Unto  her  ancient  foe  resigned  her  ancient  right, 

nPNUS  A  constant  maiden  still  she  only  did  remain, 

The  Uat  her  gtmime  laws  which  stoutly  did  retain. 
^r'^/^^^  Drayton,     Poi^bion,  songd. 
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GEODE. 


.___-.^-_—  We  use 
No  foreign  gums,  nor  easenee  fetch'd  from  fiir, 
No  volatile  spirits,  nor  compounds  that  are 
Adulter  ate;  but,  at  Nature's  cheap  expence, 
With  far  more  ^«iw«iie  iweets  refresh  the  sense. 

CiW€W.     Tomy  Fnend  G.  N. 

For  It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  he  [Apuleius]  who  w«  w 
devout  a  Pagan,  so  learned  a  philosopher,  and  so  wiity  a  man,  should 
be  so  far  imposed  upon,  by  a  counterfeit  Tnsroegislick  book,  and 
mere  ChrisUan  cheat,  as  to  bestow  transUling  upon  u,  and  recom- 
mend it  to  the  worid,  as  that  which  was  genuineiy  pagan. 

Cndworih.    iMtellfctuai  Sy$tem,UilZ2B. 

To  shew  how  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer,  arise  from  Coper- 
Bicus  his  hypothesis,  will  not  only  explain  these  verses,  but  exceed- 
ingly set  out  the  fitness  and  aenuinenets  of  the  Hypothesis  itself. 

More,     Song  of  the  Soul,  (1647.)  notes,  p,  441. 

Indeed,  if  slight  and  verbal  differences,  in  copies,  be  a  jfood  argu- 
ment against  the  genwneneu  of  a  writinr,  we  have  no  genmme  writing 
of  any  ancient  author  at  ibis  day ;  for  the  same  thing  has  happened 
to  all  old  books  whatsoever,  that  have  been  often  transcribed, 

Sharpe.     Sermon  3.  vol  n. 

They  must  not  deny,  that  there  is  to  be  found  in  nature  another 
agent  able  to  analyse  compound  bodies  less  violently,  and  both  more 
genuineiy  and  more  universally  than  the  fire. 

Boyle.    The  Seeptieai  Chymitt,  part  u 

The  modern  Free4hinker,  is  a  perfect  Proteus.    He  is  now  a  Dis- 
senter, or  a  Papist;  now  again  a  Jew  or  a  Mahometan;  and,  when 
closely  pressed  and  'hunted  through  all  these  shapes,  he  at  length 
starts  up  in  his  genuine  form,  an  Infidel  confessed. 
fVarburton,     Divine  Legation,    Dedication  to  the  Free'thinkert^ 

But  this  coxcombically  mingling 
Of  rhymes,  unrhyming,  inleijingling, 
For  numbers  gemtine/y  British 
Is  quite  too  finical  and  skittish. 

Byrom.    RemarkM  on  a  Pamphlet,  ^c. 

All  writers  have  agreed  in  thinking  that  St  Austin  reasoned  well, 
when,  in  vindicating  the  yenuineneu  of  the  Bible,  he  asked,  "  What 
proofs  have  we  that  the  works  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Varro,  and 
other  profane  authors,  were  written  by  those  whose  names  tbev  bear ; 
unless  it  be  that  this  has  been  an  opinion  generally  received  at  all 
times,  and  by  all  those  who  have  lived  since  these  authors. 

Walton.    Apoloffy  fir  the  Bible,  Ut.2. 

GENUS,  Lat.  genus,  (quod  plures  partes  atnplecUtur, 
Cic.)  from  the  ancient  geno,  i.  e.  gign-^e^  to  beget 
Applied  to 

A  whole  race  or  kind.  For  the  Logical  use  or  abuse 
of  the  wordy  see  the  Quotation  from  Crousaz. 

Rarity  and  density  (which  are  the  proper  differences  of  quantity) 
cannot  change  the  common  nature  of  quantity,  their  yenut,  whico, 
by  being  so  to  them,  mnst  be  univocally  in  them  both. 

Diyby.     Of  Bodies,  ch.  ziv. 

In  the  defining  of  words,  which  is  nothing  but  declaring  their  sig- 
nification, we  make  use  of  ,the  yemtg,  or  next  general  word  that  com- 
prehends It.  Which  is  not  out  of  necessity,  but  only  to  save  the 
labour  of  enumerating  several  simple  ideas,  which  the  next  general 
word  or  yenue  stands  for ;  or,  perhaps,  sometimes  the  shame  of  not 
being  able  to  doit. 

Loche.     On  Human  Dhderttanding,  book  iii.  ch.  iii. 

When  a  general  idea  is  indifferentiy  applied  to  others  which  are 
also  general  it  is  called  genua,  and  those  to  which  it  is  applied,  are 
called  speeies  of  that  genm.  The  idea  of  figure  b  the  jwirat ;  the  ideas 
pf  triangle  and  circle  are  the  species. 

Vrouta*.    Art  of  Thinking,  part  L  seow  3.  ch.  v. 

The  Jews  would  have  a  king  for  majesty  and  splendor,  like  the 
Heathens.    Ood  permits  this,  he  approves  it  not    It  seems  to  me, 
that  the  Lord  rsnounces  the  vecy  genia  of  such  kings  as  are  there 
mentioned. 
Lmllffw.    Memoirs,     Appendix,  K,  Charles's  Case,  by  J,  Cooke. 


GEODE,  Gr.  7€w27v,  earthly,  from  75,  the  earth.  ^ 

Nothing,  except  an  outer  wall  and  foss  remains;  in  part  of  which       qeq. 

is  a  vast  stratum  of  ferruginous  geode:  GRAPH  Y. 

Pennant,    Journey  from  Chester  to  London,  p,  402, 

GEODIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Corab  belonging 
to  the  family  Spongiadm,  established  by  Lamarck. 

Genmc  character.  Coral  free,  fleshy,  tuberiform ; 
hollows  internally  closed  all  round,  and  when  dry 
porous  externally ;  furnished  with  a  lateral  disk  pierced 
with  larger  holes. 

This  genus  contains  only  one  species,  described  by- 
Lamarck,  G,  gibherosa. 

GEOFPILEA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Dia- 
delpkia,  order  Decandria,  natural  order  LeguminostB. 
Generic  character:  calyx  bell-shaped,  irregularly  five- 
cleft,  two-lipped ;  corolla,  wings  and  keel  nearly  equal; 
standard  large ;  drupe  oval,  marked  with  furrows ;  nut 
two-valved,  one-seeded. 

Fine  species,  natives  of  the  Tropics.  G,  inermif^ 
native  of  Jamaica,  yields  an  anthelmintic  medicine. 

GEO'GRAPHY,  ^      Fr.  geographic;  It  and  Sp. 

Geoora'phical,     ygeograjia;  Lat.  geographia ;  Gr. 

Geo'graphbr.  j  7€ft;7/>«0e'o,  from  77,  the  earth, 
and  f^pafpeip,  scribere,  describere,  to  describe. 

A  description  of  the  Earth:  of  parU  of  the  Earth. 

Wherefore  I  am  of  opinion  Uiat  America  by  the  North-West  will  b» 
found  favourable  to  this  our  enterprise,  and  am  the  nther  imboldened 
to  beleeue  the  same,  for  that  I  finde  it  not  only  confirmed  by  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  other  ancient  Phylosophers,  but  also  by  all  the  best* 
modeme  geographers, 

Hakluyt,     FoyagH,  8fe,  vol,  iii.  fol.  12.    North-West  Paseage. 

Curtius,  in  this  place,  contrary  to  the  stream  of  all  geographere, 
would  needs  place  these  Amazons  upon  the  borderi  of  Hircania, 
(lib.  vi.  c.  10.)  whereas  Justin  sayes,  they  bordered  upon  the  Albania, 
(lib.  xlii.  c.  3.)  Uiher,    Annate,    Anno  A/undi  3674. 

Wherefore  regardlesse  here  of  all  geographieat  scrupulosities,  we 
will  sav  that  Gihon  is  Nilos  or  Siris,  the  river  of  tiie  iCthopians,  that 
is,  of  tne  Just. 

Henry  More.    Defence  of  the  Phiiotophiek  Cabbala^  ch.  li. 

The  study  of  geography  is  both  profitable  and  delightful;  but  the 
writers  thereof,  though  some  of  them  exact  enough  in  setting  dowtr 
longitudes  and  latitudes,  yet  in  those  other  relations  of  manners, 
religion,  government,  and  such  like,  accounted  geogrt^hical,  have 
for  the  most  part  missed  their  proportions. 

Miaon.   Pro#c  fror*«,voLii.  fol.  128.    (Preface.)    A  Brief  History 
of  3htcovia, 

I  do  not  say  to  be  a  good  geographer  a  man  should  visit  every 
mountain,  river,  promontory  and  creek  upon  the  ',face  of  the  earth, 
view  the  buildings  and  survey  the  land  every  where,  as  if  he  were 
going  to  make  a  purchase. 

Ucke.    Of  the  Conduct  of  tkeVnderstandis^: 

I  now  live  in  the  house  with  a  child,  whom  his  mother  has  so  well 
instructed  this  way  in  geography,  that  he  knew  the  limits  of  the  four 
parte  of  the  world,  could  readily  point,  being  asked,  to  any  country 
upon  thB  globe,  or  any  county  in  the  map  of  England;  knew  all  the 
great  rivers,  promontories,  straits,  and  bi^  in  the  worid,  and  could 
find  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  any  place,  before  he  was  six  yean 
old.  ^'    On  EdMcaticnu 

In  that  vast  region  of  China,  which  is  enriched  with  so  fertile  a 
toil,  and  compria^  snch  variety  of  ^w^nipAtea/ parallels,  they  make 
not  (as  Semedo  informs  us)  their  wine  of  grapes,  but  of  barley. 

Boyle      Utefttneta  of  Natural  Philotophy,  part  ii.  ess.  4. 

Here  [Homer]  introduces  Minerva  to  let  Ulysses  into  the  know- 
ledge of  his  country.  How  doea  she  do  this  ?  She  geographicaUf 
describes  it  to  him. 

Pope.    Homer.    O^uey,  book  iv.  v.  299.   Note  by  Browne, 

VanichflBUS,  or  Manes,  who  was  a  Chaldean  or  Babylonian,  was 
born  about  a.  d.  240,  and  was  a  learned  and  ingenious  man,  and  a 
good  astronomer  and  geographer. 

Jortin.    Remarks  on  Eedesiattieat  History,  vol  iu  p.  120L 
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GEO-         Mowee  lies  at  the  disUnce  of  eight  leagues  North  North- West  from 
GRAPHY.  ^**c  former  [Owhyee,]  and  is  one  hundred  and  forty  geographieai 
_^         miles  in  circumference.  , 

GEO-  ^*»*'     Third  Feyagef  book  v.  ch.  tu 

MANCY. 


It  is  worthy  of  obsenration,  that  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean^  OEO- 

which  our  late  voyages  have  added  to  the  geography  of  the  globe,  GRAPfff. 

have  been  generally  found  lying  in  groapes  and  clusters,  the  tingle         

intermediate  islands  as  yet  undiscovered.  GEO- 

Cook,    Third  Vbgagt,  book  ill.  ch.  xil  MaNCT. 


GEOMANCY. 


GEO'MANCY,')      Fr.  geomantie  ;  S]i.  geomanda  ; 

Geo'mancer,      >It.  and  Lat.  geomaniia,  from  77, 

Geoma^mtick.  j  the  earth,  and  ftavTcia,  from  /iovriv, 
and  this  from  /*a4V-«4T0a«,  furere,  to  rave.  Cotgravc 
calls  it 

Divination  by  points  and  circles  made  on  the  earth. 

What  say  we  of  hem  that  beleven  on  divinale^  as  by  flight  or  by 
noise  of  briades  or  bestes,  or  by  sorte  of  geomancie,  &c, 

Chaucer.  '  The  Per»one$  Tale,  voL  ii.  p.  334, 

The  crafte,  \vhiche  that  Saturnus  fonde 
To  make  pikes  in  the  sonde, 
That  geomancie  cleped  is, 
Full  ofte  he  vsetii  it  amis. 

GoMfer.    Conf.  Am,  book  vi.  foL  135. 

He  taught  them  there  openlye  bothe  in  Latine  and  Greke,  beside 
the  art  Magyck,  Sortilege,  Phisnomv,  Palmestry,  Alcumy,  Necro- 
mancy, Chyromancy,  Oeomancg,  and  Witchery,  that  was  taughte 
there  also.  Bale.     FblunW,  parti. p.  44. 

Fortune'-tellers,  juglers,  geomancersj  and  the  like  incantatory  im- 
posters,  though  commonly  men  of  inferior  rank,  and  from  whom  with- 
out illumination  they  can  expect  no  more  than  from  themselves,  do 
daily  and  professedly  delude  tbem. 

Sir  Thomat  Brown.     Fulgar  Errort,  hooV  i.  ch.  ii'u 

Why  do  Oeomancert  imitate  the  quintuple  figmre  in  their  mother 
characters  of  aquisition  and  amission,  &c.  somewhat  answering  the 
figures  in  the  lady  or  speckled  beetle  ? 

Id.     Cynu  Garden,  ch.  v. 

Two  geomtmlic  figures  were  dtsplay*d 
Above  his  head,  a  warrior  and  a  maid, 
One  when  direct,  and  one  when  retrograde. 

Drgden,    Palanum  and  Arcite,  book  iii. 

One  of  the  oldest  writers  on  Gbomanoy  is  said  to  be 
riulo  Ju       Philo  Jadeeus,  of  whom  Cassanio  (who  himself  pub- 
da  us.  lished  a  Treatise  on  the  same  Art  in  1580)  remarks, 
there  is  extant  a  Book  de  Geomantid  qui  prater  titu- 
lum  nihil  de  Geomantid  prorms  haheL      Of  such  a 
Work,  however,  we  have  not  met  with  any  trace. 
Cornelius         Corneliiis  A^rippa,  besides  some  notices  in  his  Work 
Agrippa.      de  Occulid  Philosophidt  has  lefl  behind  him  an  express 
Tract  de  Geomaniidy  of  which  he  speaks  with  much 
De  Vanitatc  honesty  in  a  production  of  his  later  years,  De  Vanitaie 
Sciciuia-      Scientiarvm.    We  give  the  passage  as  it  is  "  Englished 
rum.  by  la.  San.  (Sandford)  Gent/'  (1575,)  "  Albeit  al  for 
the  most  parte  doe  attribute  Geomancie  to  Astrologie, 
for  the  like  manner  of  judgement,  and  also  bycause 
they  gette  the  vertue  thereof  not  so  much  out  of  Num- 
bers, as  out  of  Movinges,  according  to  that  saying  of 
Aristotle  in  the  first  Booke  of  the  Meteores :  the  Moving 
of  the  Heaven  is  everlasting,  and  is  the  beginning  and 
cause  of  all  inferiour  M ovings.    Among  the  Auncientes 
Haly  hath   written    hereof;   of  those  of  latter  yeares 
Gerardus  of  Cremona,  Bartholomew  of  Parmie,  and  a 
certayne  man  called  Tundinus.     I  have  written  also  a 
certaine  Book  of  Geomancie  far  differing  firom  the  other, 
but  no  lesse  superstitious,  false,  or  if  you  lyst  I  .wyll 
say  lying,'*  (c.  13.) 

In  a  subsequent  Chapter  (86.)  he  distinguishes  two 
sorts  of  Geomancy,  "  All  they  which  write  hereof  do 
afiinne  that  Geomancie  is  the  daughter  of  Astrologie, 


whereof  wee  have  spoken  sin  Aritbmeticke,  whidi  cast- 
Inge  certaine  points  made  by  chaunce,  or  by  a  certaine 
force,  of  the  which  by  certaine  equall  and  unequall 
numbers  :  fashioneth  certaine  figures  attributed  to  the 
heavenly  Signes  by  which  they  divine.  There  is  also 
an  other  kinde  of  Geomancie  which  Almadul  the  Ara- 
bian introduced  and  brought  in,  the  which  doth  divine 
by  certaine  conjectures  taken  of  similitudes  of  the 
cracking  of  the  earth,  of  the  moving,  cleaving,  swell- 
ing either  of  itselfe,  or  els  of  inflamation  and  heate,  or 
of  thundrings  that  happen,  the  whiche  also  is  grounded 
upon  vaine  superstition  of  Astrologie,  as  that  which 
observeth  Houses,  the  newe  moones,  the  rising  and  forme 
of  the  starres." 

Prom  Turner's  translation  (1665)  of  the  Tract  ofDeGfo^ 
Corn.  Agrippa,   de  Geomaritid,  we  transcribe  the  fol-» 
lowing  Rules  for  erecting  a  Geomantic  Figure,  with- 
out pretending  to  stop  for  comment  or  explanation. 

Geomantic  Figures  are  sixteen  in  number,  according 
to  the  following  Table : 


Fortuna 
Major. 

*  » 
«  « 

* 

Fortuna 
Minor. 

*  m 
m  * 

Soils. 
0 

Con- 
junctio. 

«  « 
»  » 

Albiu. 

»  * 

Mercurii. 

5 

Via. 

• 

Populus. 

«  « 
m  « 
•  • 
«  * 

Lunse. 
3 

Puer. 

« 

• 

Rubeus. 

«  « 

m 

*  * 

Hartis. 

Acqui- 
sitio. 

* 

I^tltia. 

«  « 

Jovis. 

n 

Career. 
* 

»  » 

Tristitia. 

«  « 

Satuiii. 
1? 

Paella. 

« 

* 

Amissio. 

« 

* 

Veneris. 
? 

Caput 

Draconis. 

«  « 

* 

« 

Cauda 
Dncoais. 

m 

m 

« 

«  « 

"  And  now  we  come  to  speake  of  the  manner  of  pro- 
jecting or  setting  down  the  figures,  which  is  thus: 
that  we  set  down  the  points  according  to  this  course 
in  four  lines  from  the  right  hand  towardes  the  left,  and 
this  in  four  courses.  There  will  therefore  result  unto 
us  four  Figures  made  in  four  several  lines,  according 
to  the  even  or  uneven  marking  every  line,  i^ich  four 
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QBO-     fibres  are  ir ont  to  be  called  MxUrtB ;  whrch  do  bring 
MANGY,  forth  the  rest,  filling  up  and  compleating  the  whole 
'  Figure  of  Jutlgment." 


*_*  *_♦  »  — »  «^*     » 
♦_•  fi^*  «^«  •^«     « 


«— *     * 


i_» 


« 

«  « 
«  « 

«  « 


Each  of  these  lines,  strictly  speaking,  ought  to  be 
assigned  to  one  of  the  elements  and  one  of  the  car- 
dinal points. 

•'  Of  these  four  Matres  are  also  produced  four  other 
secondary  Figures,  which  they  call  FilicB,  or  succedents, 
which  are  gathered  together  after  this  manner,  that  is 
to  say,  by  making  the  four  Moires,  according  to  their 
order,  placing  them  by  course  one  after  another. . . . 
then  that  which  shall  result  out  of  e\'ery  line  maketh 
the  Figure  Filia:,  the  order  whereof  is  by  descending 


from  the  superior  points  through  both  mediwns  to  the   ^^^' 
lowest,  as  in  this  example :  MANGY. 


Matres 


FHis. 


(    ** 

1 


« 

«   4F 


« 
«  « 

« 
» 


«  « 
«  « 

«  m 

« 


« 

« 
« 


«  «  «  » 

«  «  «  «  « 

m  »  «  « 

«  «  m  « 


"  And  these  8  Figures  do  make  8  Houses  of  Heaven 
after  this  manner,  by  placing  the  Figures  from  the  left 
hand  towards  the  right :  as  the  4  Matres  do  make  the 
4  first  Houses,  so  the  4  Fflia  do  make  the  4  following 
Houses,  which  are  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Houses  are  found  after  this  manner ;  that 
is  to  say,  out  of  the  1st  and  2nd  is  derived  the  9th» 
out  of  the  3rd  and  4th  the  10th,  out  of  the  5th  and  6th 
the  11th,  and  out  of  the  7th  and  8th  the  12th  (these 
last  combinations  are  called  Nephews  by  Sparry  in  his 
translation  of  Cattan)  by  the  combination  or  joyning 
together  of  two  Figures,  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
even  or  uneven  number  in  the  remaining  points  of  each 
Figure.  After  the  same  manner  there  are  produced 
out  of  the  last  four  Figures,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  the 
9th,  10th,  lUh,  and  12th  two  Figures,  which  they  call 
Coadjutrices  or  Testes,  out  of  which  two  is  also  one 
constituted^  which  is  called  the  iTidex  of  the  whole 
Figure  or  thing  qusBsited."  (This  Indejt  has  been  read 
Judex  by  Sparry,  in  his  version  of  Cattan,  who  ac- 
cordinglye,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  translates  it  Judge) 
**  as  appeareth  in  the  example  following.*' 


PiiitB, 


Moires. 


1  ■=• 

m 
1*  # 

« 

m  » 

»  « 

• 

m  * 
* 

4r 
«     « 

«     « 

*  * 

* 

*  ♦ 

\ 

* 
\                  * 

♦  * 

* 

* 

^       / 

\ 

'I 

i 
« 

* 

tt 

. 

• 

« 

• 

ft 

/ 

The  reader  will  not  object  to  be  spared  the  applica- 
tion of  this  Figure  to  Astrologv.  But  as  that  Science 
was  flourishing  in  the  days  of  Chaucer,  and  was  deeply 


cultivated  yet  later  by  Drydwi  at  the  time  id  which  h.« 
wrote  his  rifaemenio  of  The  Knights  TaU^  we  phall 
sttl^n  the  signffioatioDs  of  Mu^mt  and  PiiefiSfty  ac< 
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MANcV    ^^^*^S  ^  ^^^  several  Houses  in  which  they  are  found : 
**^^^^*  in  illustration  of  the  passage  which  we  have  cited  above 


from  Palamon  andArcUc, 
PuelU.  *'  Puella  in  the  1st  House  signifies  a  person  of  a 

short  life,  weak  constitution  of  body,  middle  stature, 
little  fat,  but  fair^  effeminate  and  luxurious,  apd  one 
who  will  incur  many  troubles  and  dangers  in  his  life- 
time, for  the  love  of  woman.     In  the  2nd  House  it 
neither  encreaseth  riches,  nor  diminishes  poverty ;  sig- 
nifies a  theef  not  to  be  departed  from  the  city,  and  a 
thing  stolen  to  be  alienated  and  made  away  :  if  a  ques- 
tion be  of  treasure  in  a  place,  it  is  resolved  there  is 
none.     In  the  3rd  House  Pudla  signifies  more  sisters 
than  brethren,  and  encreaseth   and  continueth  good 
friendship  and  amity  amongst  them;  denoteth journeys 
to  be  pleasant  aud  joyous,  and  men  of  good  conversa- 
tion.    In  the  4th  House  Puella  signifies  a  very  small 
Patrimony,  and  a  Father  not  to  live  long;  but  maketh 
the  fields  fertile  with  good  firuits.     In  the  5th  House  a 
woman  with  child  is  signified  to  bring  forth  a  woman 
child ;  denotes  no  embassages,  causes  much  commerce 
with  women,  and  some  office  to  be  obtained  from  them. 
Puella  in  the  6th  House  signifies  much  weakness  of  the 
sick,  but  causeth  the  sick  shortly  to  recover,  and  shew- 
etli  a  Physician  to  be  both  unlearned  and  unskilfiil, 
I>ut  one  who  is  much  esteemed  of  in  the  opinion  of  the 
vulgar  people ;  giveth  good  servants,  handmaids,  cattelj 
and  animals.     In  the  7th  House  Puella  giveth  a  wife 
fair,  beautiful,  and  pleasant,  leading  a  peaceable  and 
quiet  conversation  with  her  husband^  notwithstanding 
one  that  shall  burn  much,  and  be  coveted  after  of  many 
men.     Denoteth  no  suits  or  controversies  which  shall 
^  depend  before  a  judge,  but  some  jarres  and  wranglings 
with  the  common  people  one  amongst  another,  which 
shall  be  easily  dissolved  and  ended.    In  the  8th  House, 
if  a  question  be  of  one  reputed  to  be  dead,  Puella  de- 
clareth  him  to  be  alive ;  giveth  a  small  portion  with  a 
wife,  but  that  which  contenteth  her  husband.     In  the 
9th  House  Puella  signifies  very  few  journeys,  shewcth 
a  man  of  good  Religion,  indifferent  skill  or  knowledge 
in  Sciences,  unless  happily  Musick,  as  wel  vocal  as  in- 
strumental.   In  the  10th  House  PueZ/a  signifies  Princes 
not  to  be  very  potent,  but,  notwithstanding,  they  shall 
govern  peaceably  within  their  dominions,  and  shall  be 
beloved  of  their  neighbours  and  subjects.     It  causes 
them  to  be  affable,  mild,  and  courteous,  and  that  they 
always  exercise  themselves  with  continual  mirth,  plays, 
and  hunters ;  maketh  Judges  to  be  good,  godly,  and 
mercifiil;  giveth  offices  about  woman,  and  especially  from 
noble  women.     In  the  11th  House  Puella  giveth  many 
friends,  and  encreaseth  favour  with  women.     In  the 
12th  House  Puella  signifies  few  enemies,  but  conten- 
tion with  women,  and  delivereth  prisoners  out  of  prison 
through  the  intercession  of  friends. 
Rabeus.  '*  Rubeua  in  the  1st  House  signifies  a  short  life  and  an 

evil  end ;  signifies  a  man  to  be  filthy,  unprofitable,  and 
of  an  evil,  cruel,  and  malicious  countenance,  having 
some  remarkable  and  notable  signe  or  scar  in  some  part 
of  his  body.  In  the  2nd  House  Rubeus  signifies  poverty, 
and  maketh  thieves  and  robbers,  and  such  persons  as 
shall  acquire  and  seek  afler  their  maintenance  and 
livelihood  by  using  false,  wicked,  and  ev'd  and  unlawfiil 
arts ;  preserveth  thieves,  and  concealeth  thefl,  and  sig- 
nifies no  treasure  to  hn  hidden,  found.  In  the  3rd 
House  Rubeua  renders  brethren  and  kinsmen  to  be  fidl 
of  hatred,  and  odious  one  to  another,  and  sheweth  them 
to  be  of  evil  manners  and  ill  dispositions,  causeth  jour- 


neys to  be  very  dangerous,  and  foresheweth  false  faith      GEa 
and  treachery.     In  the  4th  House  he  destroyeth  and   ^ancy. 
consumetli  patrimonies,   and  disperseth  and  wasteth  ^*""^<^*^ 
inheritances;  causeth  them  to  come  to  nothing;  de- 
stroyeth the  fruit  of  Uie  field  by  tempestuous  seasons 
and  malignance  of  the  east,  and  bringeth  the  father  to 
a  quick  and  sudden  death.     Rubeua  in  the  5th  House 
giveth  many  children  ;  but  either  they  shall  be  wicked 
and  disobedient,  or  else  shall  afflict  their  parents  with 
grief,  disgrace,  and  infamy.     In  the  6th  House  Rubeua 
causes  mortal  wounds,  sicknesses,  and  diseases,  him 
that  is  sick  shall  die,  the  physician  shall  erre,  servants 
prove  ^se  and  treacherous,  cattle  and  beasts  shall 
produce  hurt  and  danger.     In  the  7th  House  Rubeus 
signifies  a  wife  to  be  infamous,  publicly  adulterate,  and 
contentious,  deceitful  and  treacherous  adversaries,  who 
shall  endeavour  to  overcome  them  by  crafty  and  subtle 
wiles  and   circumventions  of  the  law.     In   the  8th 
House  Rubeua  signifies  a  violent  death  to  be  inflicted 
by  the  execution  of  publike  justice,  and  signifies,  if  any 
one  be  inquired  after,  that  he  is  certainly  dead,  and  a 
wife  to  have  no  portion  or  dowry.     Rubeua  in  the  9th 
House  shews  journeys  to  be  evil  and  dangerous,  and 
how  a  man  shall  be  in  danger  either  to  be  spoiled  by 
thieves  and  robbers,  or  to  be  taken  by  plunderers  and 
robbers ;  declareth  men  to  be  of  most  wicked  opinions 
in  religion  and  of  evil  faith,  and  such  as   will  often 
easily  be  induced  to  deny  and  go  fi-om  their  faith  for 
every  small  occasion ;  denoteth  Sciences  to  be  false  and 
deceitful,  and  the  professors  thereof  to  be  ignorant.     In 
the  lOih  House  Rubeua  signifies  Princes  to  be  cruel  and 
tyrannical,  and  that  their  power  shall  come  to  an  eviT 
end,  as  that  they  shall  be  cruelly  murdered  and  de- 
stroyed by  their  own  subjects ;  or  that  they  shall  be 
taken  captive  by  their  conquerors,  and  put  to  an  igno- 
minious and  cruel  death,  or  shall  miserably  end  their 
lives  in  hard  imprisonment;  signifies  judge  and  officers 
to  be  false,  thievish,  and  such  as  shall  be  addicted  to 
usury }  sheweth  how  a  mother  shall  soon  die,  and  de- 
noteth her  to  be   blemished  with  an   evil  fame  and 
report.     In  the  11th  House  Rubeua  giveth  no  true  nor 
any  faithful  friends,  sheweth  men  to  be  of  wicked  lives 
and  conversation,  and  causeth  a  man  to  be  rejected  and 
cast  out  from  all  society  and  conversation  with  good 
and  noble  persons.     Ruheua  in  the  12th  House  maketh 
enemies  to  be  cruel  and  treacherous*  of  whom  we  ought 
circumspectly  to  beware;     signifies  such   as  are  in 
prison  shall  come  to  an  evil  end,  and  sheweth  a  great 
many  inconveniences  and  mischiefs  to  happen  in  a 
man's  life." 

Maister  Christopher  Cattan,  Gentleman,  as  he  is  Cauu. 
styled  by  Sparry  in  his  translation,  wrote  his  Geomancie 
about  the  middle  of  the  XVIlh  century.  Sparry's  very 
curious  version  of  it  bears  date  1591.  According  to 
these  authorities  there  are  many  g^at  conveniences 
attaching  to  this  mode  of  Divination.  '*  This  arte  may 
be  made  upon  the  earth,  or  on  white  paper»  or  nppon 
any  other  thing  whereon  it  may  commodiously  be 
done,''  (ch.  i.)  **  The  beginning  and  original  of  this 
Art  came  from  the  Indians,  which  found  it  before  the 
world  was  drowned.  It  may  be  practised  whensoever 
that  a  man  will,  according  to  the  demande  that  is  madcw 
be  it  night  or  day,  fair  weather  or  fowle,  nine  or 
winde."  (2.) 

Cattan  appears  to  have  been  very  largely  employed. 
Among  other  figures,  he  presents  us  with  one  cast  for  the 
Lorde  of  Ferte  when  he  was  in  love  with,  my  Lady 
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GEO.  Bye ;  one  for  the  Lord  of  Lymoges,  to  know  whether  a 
MANCY.  musician,  who  had  absconded  from  his  service,  would 
'^— v-^  return  a^in ;  one  for  my  Lord  of  Clermont,  of  Lodeves, 
jespecting  his  litigated  inheritance;  some  relative  to 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  horses ;  one  to  determine 
whether  the  Cardinal  Trivulfee  (Trivnlzio)  should 
succeed  in  making  Peace  between  the  King  of  France 
and  the  Emperor;  one  to  determine  the  day  on 
which  the  Emperor  should  quit  Nice;  another  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Count  of  Novelaire  Was  dead  or 
alive ;  a  figure  to  find  the  question  for  which  another 
figure  found  by  accident  was  made ;  others,  to  discover 
people's  thoughts,  or  to  find  out  their  names. 

It  may  be  pleasant  to  know  that  this  Science  is  "  no 
Arte  of  inchaunting,  as  some  may  suppose  it  to  be,  or 
of  Divination,  which  is  made  by  Diabolike  invocation, 
but  it  is  a  part  of  naturall  Magicke,  called  of  many 
worthy  men  the  daughter  of  Astrologie  and  the  abbre- 
viation thereof."  Moreover,  it  is  much  approved  by 
Thomas  Aquinas»  "  a  Doctour  of  the  Church,  of  no 
small  estimation."  Much  to  our  regret,  however, 
BodinuB  (^Dimonomanie,  i.  6.)  does  not  speak  so 
favourably  of  it  Nous  mettrona  auui  enire  la  tofU 
mdta  la  GSomcmce,  qui  est  celle  qui  ed  la  plus  wMt 
ttpar  Iwres  publUs  et  imprimezt  qui  eU  un  autre  Art 
Diabolique, 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  Cattan's  explanation  of  the 
Science  which  he  professed  is  not  particularly  distinct 
We  give  it  below  in  the  words  of  Sparry,  in  passing 
through  whose  medium  it  certainly  has  not  gained  any 
increase  of  perspicuity. 

"  What  Geomancie  is,  and  wherefore  it  is  so  called. 

**  Geomancie  is  a  Science  and  Art,  which  consisteth  of 
points,  pricks,  and  lines,  made  instead  of  the  foure  ele- 
mentes,  and  of  thestarres  and  planets  of  Heaven,  called 
the  Science  of  the  Earth,  because  in  times  past  it  was 
made  on  it,  as  we  will  hereafter  declare.  And  thus 
every  pricke  signifieth  a  starre,  and  every  line  an  ele- 
ment, and  every  figure  the  foure  quarters  of  the  worlde, 
that  is  to  say,  the  East,  West,  South,  and  North. 
Wherefore  it  is  easy  to  knowe  that  Geomancie  is  none 
other  thing  but  Astrologie  and  a  third  mean,  that  is  to 
say,  participating  of  two,  which  is  Alquemy.  Geomancie 
is  called  of  Gy,  a  Greeke  worde,  which  signifieth  Earth, 
and  Mancie,  which  is  to  say,  knowledge.  Or,  defining 
it  more  properly,  it  is  derived  of  Gyos  and  Magos^  which 
signifies  knowledge  of  earthly  things  by  the  power  of 
the  superior  bodies,  of  the  ioure  elements,  the  seaven 
planets,  and  of  the  twelve  signes  of  Heaven.  And  this 
Arte  may  be  made  upon  the  Earth,  or  on  white  paper, 
or  uppon  any  other  thing  whereon  it  may  commodiouslv 
be  done,  so  that  the  prickes  and  lines  may  be  knowen.^' 

There  is  a  Tract  on  Geomancy  by  Bartolomeo  Code, 
who  styles  himseif  FUoaopho  iniegenimo.  He  was  con- 
temporary with  Cattan,  and  published  at  Venice  in 
1550.  The  works  of  Haly  and  Gerardus  Cremonensis 
belong  to  the  preceding  century;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  are  yet  more  mystical  than  those  irom  which 
we  have  drawn  above.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  some 
surprise,  thatPicus  Mirandula  was  a  great  opponent  of 
the  Art  In  his  Work  de  Rerum  prttnoUone  may  be 
found  many  incidental  attacks  upon  it,  and  one  whole 
Chapter  (vi.  3.)  exposing  its  futility.  On  this  point, 
at  least,  he  had  far  outrun  his  generation. 

Oughtred,  who  died  in  1660,  appears  to  have  been 
one   of  the  latest  serious  cultivators  of  Geomancy 
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Aubrey  (Letters  of  Eminent  Persons,  ii.  473.)  states,  that  OBO- 
he  had  seen  a  copy  of  Cattan's  volume,  with  MS,  notes  ^MANCY. 
by  that  eminent  mathematician ;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable,  that  among  the  "  world  of  papers"  which  we  are 
told  on  the  same  authority,  he  burned  just  before  his 
death,  were  many  connected  with  these  abstruse  studies, 
which  he  might  feel  a  littie  innocent  shame  in  submitting 
to  the  inspection  of  posterity. 

A  whimsical  pamphlet,  published  in  1823,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Kirchenhoffer,  The  Book  of  Foley 
formerly  in  the  possession  cf  Napoleon^  late  Emperor  of 
France ;  and  now  first  rendered  into  English  from  a 
German  Translation  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  M8,  found 
in  the  year  1801  by  M,  Sonnini,  in  one  of  the  Royal 
Tombs  near  Mount  Lihycus^  in  Upper  Egypt ;  although 
it  does  not  teach  Geomancy  entire,  will  perhaps  give  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  mode  of  constructing  Geomantic 
figures  than  any  of  the  more  scientific  extracts  which 
we  have  given  above.  It  has  subsequentiy  appeared 
under  the  titie  of  The  Philosophical  Merlin ;  and  we 
shall  conclude  by  subjoining  its  rules  for  the  rudiments 
of  a  figure. 

'*  In  order  to  cast  a  nativity,  the  operator  must  be 
serious  in  his  wish  to  have  a  true  answer ;  and  then 
with  a  pen,  pencil,  or  other  instrument,  mark  down 
eight  lines  of  dots,  or  points,  without  counting  them ; 
only  there  ought  at  the  least  to  be  more  than  twdot  in 
each  line.    Example : 

1  1  1  1  i  1  i  1  1  I  1  1  1  1  1 

1  I  1  1  1  1  I  I  I  I  1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  I  1  1  I  1  1  1  1  I  1  1 

I  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  i  1 

I  I  I  1  1  1  i  I  1  1  1  1  1  1    1    1 

1  I  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1    1    r  1 

1  I  1  1  1  1  I  1  1  I  I  I  1  I 

1  1  1  1  I  1  I  I  1  1  1  1  1  I 

'*  Then  let  him  join  those  points,  two  and  two,  and  if. 
the  number  in  the  line  be  even,  which  will  be  if  they  can 
be  all  joined,  let  him  make  two  stars  or  ciphers  at  the 
end  of  the  line ;  but  if  odd,  which  is  if  one  point  re- 
main, let  him  make  one  star  or  cipher,  and  so  on 
throughout  all  the  lines^  as  is  shown  in  the  underneath 
example. 

1-.1  1-1  1-1  1-11-1  I-l  1-11 

1-1  l-l  l-l  l-l  1-1  1-1  l-l  1 
l-l  1-1  1-1  1-1  1-1  1-1  1-1 
1_1  i-i  1-1  1-1  1-1  1-1  1-1  1 

1-1  l-l  l-l  l-l  l-l  1-1  1-1  1-1     •  • 
1-1  1-1  1-1  1-1  1-1  1-1  1-1  1-1  1    • 
1-1  1-1  1-1  l-n-1  l-l  Ir-l  *  * 

1-1  1-1  1-1  1-1  1-1  1-1  1-1  »  * 

"  Then  out  of  those  two  figures^  as  they  are  called, 
make  one,  by  placing  them  side  by  side,  in  «  «  « 
this  manner,  and  taking  the  points  in  each  i,^  ^ 
line,  and  if  the  number  be  even,  make  two  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
stars  or  dots ;  but  if  odd  only  one.  Ex-  «  ,  ^ 
ample  in  ihe  first  line  are  three, 
Points  which  are  odd,  in  consequence  of  which 

make  this  mark    ---.------* 

In  the  second  line  are  two  points,  which  are  even  -  *  * 
In  the  third  line  ybiir  points,  which  are  even  -  ~  »  * 
In  the  fiurth  line  three  points,  which  are  odd  -  *  '^ 


* 
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GEO 


G  K  O 


Fr.  geometrie;  It  Sp.  andLat. 
geometria  ;  Gr.  t^ewfierpin  ;  from 
ryy,   the   earth,   and  fUrp-eiv,  to 
S  measure. 

A  measuring  of  the  earth; 
technically  restricted  to  that  Sci- 
ence which  is  applied  to  the  mf«- 


GEO-         GE'OMETRY, 

METRY.         Ge^ometer, 
Geome'trick, 
Geome'trical, 
Geome'trically, 
Geometri'cian, 
Ge'ometrize. 
mrement  of  extension. 

For  in  the  lond  ther  nas  no  craftes  roan, 

That  geometrie,  or  arseinetrike  can, 

Ne  portreiour,  ne  kerver  of  images. 

Thai  Theseus  ne  yaf  him  mete  and  wages, 

The  theatre  fur  to  maken  and  devise. 

Chaucer.     The  Knightet  Tate,  v.  1900. 

— — — ^— ^— ^— — — —  Geometric^ 

Through  which  a  man  hath  the  sleight 

Of  length,  of  brede,  of  depth,  of  height. 

Gower,  Con/,  Am,  book  vii.  fol.  142. 
The  cargazon  being  taken  out,  and  the  goods  freighted  in  tenne  of 
our  ship*  for  London,  to  the  end  that  the  bigness,  heighth,  length, 
breadth,  and  other  dimensions  of  so  huge  a  vessell  might,  by  the 
exact  rules  of  geometricall  obseniations  be  truly  taken,  both  for  pre- 
sent knowledge,  and  deriuation  also  of  the  same  vnto  posterity,  one 
M.  Robert  Adams,  a  man  in  his  faculty  of  excellent  skill,  omitted 
nothing  in  the  description,  which  either  his  arte  could  demonstrate; 
or  any  man's  iudgment  thinke  worthy  the  memory. 
Uakluyt,  Foyagety  ^c.  vol  ii.  part  ii.  fol.  198.  Madre  de  Diot  taken. 

But  geometry  especially,  which  Philo  calleth  the  mother  city,  and 
mistresse  commanding  the  rest ;  doth  divert  and  gently  withdraw  by 
little  and  little,  the  mind  purified  and  cleused  from  the  cogitation  of 
sensual  things.  Ho/land,     Plutarch,  fol.  629. 

For  Lycurgus,  as  you  know  very  well,  chased  out  of  Lacedccmon 
arithmetical  proportion  as  a  popular  thing,  turbulent  and  apt  to  make 
commotions;  but  he  brought  in  the  geometricai,  as  befitting  the  civil 
and  modest  government  of  some  few  wise  sages,  and  a  lawful  royalty 
and  regal  dominion  :  far  the  former  giveth  equally  unto  all  according 
to  number  ;  but  the  other  unto  every  one  by  reason,  and  with  regard 
of  desert  and  worthinesse ;  this  {geometrical)  proportion  (I  say) 
maketh  no  confusion  of  all  together,  but  in  it  there  is  an  apparent 
discretion  and  distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  dealing 
always  unto  every  one  their  own,  not  by  the  balance  or  lot,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  vice  and  virtue.  Id.    lb. 

The  equality  which  the  common  sort  seeketh  after,  and  is  indeed 
the  greatest  injustice  that  may  be,  God  taketh  out  of  the  world,  as 
mudi  as  possibly  may  be,  observeth  that  which  is  fit  and  meet  for 
euery  one  according  to  desert  and  worthinesse,  going  herein  geome- 
triealiy  to  work,  by  reason  and  law  defining  and  distributing  accord- 
ingly. Holland.     Plutarch,  fol.  629. 

In  tht  use  of  things  is  seen  that  relation,  which  answers  in  some 
sort,  into  geometrick  proportion. 

Grew,     CotmO"  Sacra,  book  i.  ch.  v. 

Besides  which  I  will  further  by  line  geometricailie  measure  foorth 
all  the  land  of  Scotland,  to  be  diuided  into  those  that  deserue  the 
same,  according  to  the  merits  of  the  men. 

Holimhed.     Hittorie  of  Scotland,  Anno  1313. 

It  is  certain,  that  our  humane  souls  themselves  are  not  always  con« 
scious  of  whatever  ihey  have  in  them  ;  for  even  the  sleeping  geome- 
trician hath  at  that  time  all  ihe  geometrical  theorems  and  knowledges 
some  way  in  him  ;  as  also  the  sleeping  musician  all  his  musical  skill 
and  songs :  and  therefore  why  may  it  not  be  possible  for  the  soul  to 
haue  likewise  some  actual  energio  in  it,  which  it  is  not  expressly 
conscious  of .'  Cudworth,    Lttellectual  Syitem,  (o\,  160. 

To  see  that  nothing  therein  came  by  chance,  but  that  all  things 
were  disposed,  according  to  their  nature  and  use,  in  number  and 
measure,  by  the  magnificent  architect ;  who  in  the  one  did  every 
where  gevmetrize  as  well  as  in  the  other. 

Grew,     CotmO'Sacra,  book  iv.  ch.  viii. 

And  some  resemblance  there  is  of  this  order  in  the  egges  of  some 
butterflies  and  moths,  as  they  stick  upon  leaves  and  other  substances ; 
which  being  dropped  from  )>ehinde,  nor  directed  by  the  eye,  doth 
neatly  declare  how  nature  geometrizeth,  and  ohser\eth  order  in  all 
things.  Sir  Thomas  Brown,     Cyrus  Garden,  ch.  iii. 

By  the  time  he  was  six,  he  could  manage  a  compass,  ruler,  and 
pencil,  very  prettily,  and  perform  many  little  geometrical  tricks,  and 
advanced  to  writing  and  arithmetick. 
Locke,     Letters  between  Mr,  Locke  and  his  Friends,  vol.  iii.  p.  639. 


When  he  has  once  got  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  globes,  as  is 
above  mentioned,  he  may  be  fit  to  be  tried  a  little  in  geontetry; 
wherein  I  think  the  first  six  boooks  of  Euclid  enough  for  him  to  be 
taught.  For  I  am  in  some  doubt,  whether  more  to  a  man  of  business 
be  necessary  or  useful.  Locke.     On  Education,  sec.  181. 

In  the  year  1657,  those  very  ingenious  and  great  men,  Mr  Wil- 
liam Neile,  and  my  Lord  Brounker,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  after- 
wards, in  the  same  year,  geometrically  demonstrated  the  equality  of 
some  curves  to  a  strait  line. 

Derham,     Physico-Theology,  book  v.  ch.  i.  note  13. 

But  as  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  taken  that  pains,  which  else  I 
might  have  done,  to  become  a  speculative  geometrician;  so  I  con- 
sider, that  without  understanding  as  much  of  the  abstruser  part  of 
geometry  tin  Archimedes,  or  AppoUonius,  one  may  understand  enough 
to  be  assisted  by  it  in  the  contemplation  of  nature ;  and  that  one 
needs  not  know  the  profuundest  mysteries  of  it,  to  be  able  to  discern 
its  usefulness. 
Boyle.     The  Usefulness  of  Mathematics  to  Natural  Pkilo$ophy, 

Wherefore,  as  to  the  exquisite  uniformity  of  shape,  which  is  so 
admired  in  gems,  and  is  thought  to  demonstrate  their  being  formed 
by  a  seminal  and  geometrixing  principle,  &c. 

Id.     On  the  Origin  amd  Firhm  of  Oems. 

If  this  kind  of  demonstration  is  not  permitted,  the  process  of  rea- 
soning called  deduct io  ad  ahsurdum,  which  even  the  severity  of  geo- 
metry does  not  reject,  could  not  be  employed  at  all  in  legislati«-e 
discussions. 

Burke.     Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  Natiomal  Ateemhly, 

Sur%eying  a  place,  according  to  my  idea,  is  Uking  a  geometrical 
plan  of  it,  ill  which  every  place  is  to  have  its  true  siluatioB,  which 
cannot  be  done  in  a  wui  k  of  this  nature. 

Cook.     Second  Fbyage,  book  iiL  ch.  vii. 

And  yet  the  best  philosophy,  proceeding  on  geometrieai  principles, 
hath  informed  u«,  that  possibly  ail  the  solid  matter  in  the  universe, 
may  be  comprised  within  a  narrowness  of  limit  still  more  aslottishio^ 
than  even  that  immensity  through  which  we  find  it  dilated  and 
expanded.  Warburton.     fVorks,  vol.  ix.  serm.  2. 

To  show  how  compatible  are  mathematics  with  the  absence  of 
sentiment  and  imagination,  we  may  recollect,  that  a  famous  geome- 
trician,  after  reading  one  of  the  finest  tragedies  ever  written,  asked, 
**  But  what  does  it  prove  ?    What  does  it  demonstrate?" 

r,  Knox,     Remarks  on  Orammmr  Sekoob, 

GEONOMA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  dass  Mo- 
noecia,  order  Monodeiphia,  natural  order  PahruB. 
Generic  character:  male  flower,  calyx  three-parted; 
corolla,  petals  three ;  filaments  six,  connected  in  form 
of  a  cylinder :  female  flower,  calyx  and  corolla  as  the 
male ;  style  one ;  stigma  two-lobed,  drupe,  dry,  one- 
seeded. 

Two  species.  Palms,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high, 
natives  of  the  Caraccas.     Willdenow. 

GEOPHILUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Myriapodes, 
established  by  Dr.  Leach,  belonging  to  Ae  family 
Scolopendrid(B, 

Generic  character.  Eyes  scarcely  distinct;  tmtennte 
cylindrical,  composed  of  short  or  long  joints ;  body 
formed  of  many  rings,  each  furnished  with  a  dorsal 
place,  and  a  pair  of  legs  all  of  nearly  equal  length,  ex- 
cept the  last  pair,  which  are  longer  than  the  others. 

Dr.  Leach  notices  four  species,  found  in  England, 
G,  carpopkagus,  G,  subterranms,  G,  acttminatut,  and 
G,  longicoUis,     See  the  Linnttan  TransactioTU,  vol.  xi. 

GEOPO'NIC,^     Gr.  '^etonoptKOf,  from  7€»irov€?r, 

Geopo'nical.  jterram  colere,  to  till  the  earth;  from 
77,  the  earth,  and  irov^iv,  to  labour,  to  work. 

Pertaining  to  the  tillage  or  cultivation  of  the  earth 
by  labour  ;  agriculture. 

To  add  yet  further,  those  geoponical  rules  and  precepts  of  agricul- 
ture which  are  delivered  by  divers  authors,  are  not  to  be  generally 
received  ;  but  respectively  understood  unto  climes  whereto  they  are 
determined. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,     Fulgar  Errors,  book  vi  du  iii. 
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GEORGIA. 


[It]  frMly  leoeifw  te  wboksone  btaUt  ef  tiw  Noitii  wind  (nncii 
acGonnted  of  unong  burden  and  geftpomc*  for  immimion  of  pure 
aiTi)  coming  in  from  that  part  which  lies  open  to  the  sea. 

Drayton,    PoIif'olbi<m,wn^  10, 

GEORGE,  the  insignia  of  St,  George. 

Rica.  Harp  Dot  oa  that  striog,  medam,  that  is  paxt. 

Now  by  my  Georgej  ray  Garter,  and  my  Crownc— 
Qu.      Prophan'd,  dishonour* d,  and  the  third  usurpt 
RtsH.  I  swear. 

SJkahpearv.    Biekard  UI.  iol  19S. 


OBOROIA. 


GsoRO^,  tiie  local  or  temporary  reason  for  the  appli-  GEORGB. 
cation  of  this  word  to  Bread  of  a  particular  kind  is 
mere  matter  of  conjectare. 

Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  college  free? 

Stark,  staring  mad ;  that  thou  wou'd'st  tempt  the  sea  ? 

Ciibb*d  in  a  cabiOi  on  a  mattrass  laid, 

On  a  brown  aeorge,  with  lowsie  swobbers  fed. 

Dead  wine  that  stinks  of  the  borachio,  sup 

From  a  foul  jack,  or  greasie  maple  cup  ? 

Dryden.    Pernm,    Satire  5,  y.  215. 


GEORGIA 


Name. 


Divisions. 

Georgia 
Proper, 


I.  Kartll 


GEORGIA  is  a  Kingdom  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Caucasus,  remarkable  not  only  for  excellence  of  cli* 
mate  and  fertility  of  soil,  but  for  having  subsisted  as 
a  separate  Kingdom  for  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
notwithstanding  the  various  invasions  and  spoliations 
to  which  it  was  so  long  exposed.  Georgia  Proper 
is  the  Pfcria  of  the  Ancients,  but  the  territory  of  its 
Sovereigns  was  at  one  period  ext  Aded  over  the  whole 
isthmus  to  the  South  of  the  Caucasian  Chain.  The 
origin  and  date  of  its  present  appellation  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  yet  ascertained.  The  Georgi 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  26 1  vi.  14,  ed.  Hardouin,) 
And  Pomoonius  Mela,  (De  Situ  Orb.  i.  2,  §50;  iL  1, 
§  44,  102. }  were  merely  agricultural  Tribes,  so  named 
to  distinguish  them  from  their  unsettled  and  pastoral 
(nomades)  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Panticapes ;  they  were  also  near  the  Tauric  Chep* 
sonese,  far  to  the  North-West  of  Caucasus.  The  mo- 
dern name  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  in  the  Xlth 
or  Xllth  centuries  from  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  who 
then  called  this  country  Chaj  and  Gurjutdn  ;  perhaps 
from  Gurgiitdn^  "  the  Land  of  Wolves,"  a  name  not 
inappropriate  to  so  thickly  wooded  a  region.  This 
etymology  is,  at  least,  as  plausible  as  that  of  Wahl, 
iVorder  und  Mitiel  Agien^  472.)  who  says,  "  there  is 
no  doubt  Gurgisidn  was  derived  from  Kur  or  Gur^  the 
Persian  name  of  the  river  called  Cyrw  by  the  Greeks;'* 
for  that  stream  was  never  called  Gtirj.  The  Georgians 
themselves  call  their  country  Kartli  ;  by  the  Armenians 
it  is  named  Vrastan^  and  by  the  Russians  Gruzln  ;  the 
inhabitants  being  termed  Gruzia.  The  native  Histo- 
rians give  their  Country  the  name  of  J«m0,  t.  e.  Iberia; 
bat  this  was,  probably,  introduced  by  the  Ecclesiastics, 
whose  profession  led  them  to  study  Greek. 

The  whole  territory  was  anciently  divided  into  the 
Upper  and  the  Lower  Iberia.  The  former,  compre- 
hending Kartli,  Kakh^ti,  and  a  part  of  Sa-Atabago ; 
the  latter,  the  remainder  of  that  Province  with  Ime^ti, 
Ming-reli,  and  Goriel.  A  part  has  long  been  in  the 
possession  of  Turkey,  the  rest  was  formally  ceded  to 
Russia  on  the  I2th  of  September,  1801.  That  Power, 
however,  at  first  retained  only  Kartli  and  KakhiSti  in  her 
own  hands,  and  they  were  divided  into  five  Circles  or 
DistricU  {Uezd:}  1.  Gori;  2.  Lori ;  3.  Dusheti  in 
Kartli;  4.  Teliivi;  5.  Signakh  in  Kakh^ti. 

I.  Kartli,  or  Kartlinia,  contains  1.  Gori,  bounded  on 
the  North  by  Mount  Caucasus,  on  the  West  by  Ime- 
r^ti,  on  the  South  by  the  Mountains  of  Mdzoreti*  and 
Gujareti.    2.  Dusheti,  bounded  by  Gori  on  the  West, 

*  Where  several  mute  letters  come  together,  as  in  this  word,  an 
indistmct  vowel  soaodiog  like  m  in  bm  h  assumed  to  faciliute  the 
pronunciation ;  this  name,  therefore,  is  pronoanced  d6idzonUi» 


Mount  Caucasus  on  the  North,  a  range  of  calca- 
reous hills  on  the  East,  and  the  Kur  on  the  South. 
3.  Lori,  bounded  on  the  North  by  Gori,  on  the  East 
by  the  Kur  (Cyrm^)  on  the  South  by  Bambaki,  and 
on  the  West  by  the  Turkish  District  of  Akliiscah 
(AkhaUsikh^.) 

II.  Kakhfeti,  or  Kakhetia,  contains  1.  Teliivi,  bor^  H.  Kakheti. 
dering  on  Dusheti,  Westward;  the  Glaciers  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  LezgLs,  Northward;  the  river 
Alaz&ni  Eastward,  and  the  following  District  to  the 
South.  2.  Signakh,  bounded  on  the  North  by  Tel&vi, 
on  the  West  and  South  by  the  Kur  {Cyrtu,}  and  on 
the  East  by  the  Alaz&ni. 

Georgia,  however,  when  taken  in  its  largest  extent,  Georgia* 
may  be  said  to  be  bounded  by  tlie  snowy  ridges  of 
Caucasus  on  the  North,  by  the  Caspian  and  Euxhie  on 
the  .East  and  West,  by  the  Bothy 9^  (Choroki,)  Cynu^ 
and  Arcuaet  on  the  South.  This  area,  anciently  divided 
into  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania,  now  comprehends 
the  following  territories :  I.  Lazheti,  the  Country  of 
the  L&zhes.  II.  Guria,  or  Guriel.  IIL  Ming-reli,  or 
Mingrelia.  IV.  Imert^ti,  or  Imirettia.  V.  Kartli,  or 
Georgia  Proper.  VI.  Cachetic.  VII.  Ganjah.  VIII- 
Cara-bdgh.  IX.  Sheki  or  Nukh^  X.  Shir\'in.  XL 
Mi^h4n.    XII.  T^sh. 

I.  The  Country  of  the  L4zh  or  L4z,  Lazica  ^f  the  I.  LazeU 
Ancients,  (Arrian,)  is  a  part  of  Colchis  according  to  ?f  f^*** 
the  Geography  ascribed  to  Moses  of  Chorene,  Pro-  °^  "' 
copius,  (be  Bella  Goth,  iv.)  and  Agathias,  who  ex* 
pressly  say,  that  the  Lazi  were  Colchians.  It  stretches 
along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Trebizonde,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Choroid, 
Jurukh,  (Chdr&c,  Acanipm,  or  Bathys,)  which  separates 
it  firom  Guria.  The  Eastern  part  of  Lazheti  is  called 
Trapizonis  Alagi,  t.  e.  the  District  of  Trebizonde ;  the 
Western,  Ishanet,  or  Zaneti ;  and  it  is  the  original 
country  of  the  Zani,  or  Sanni.  These  divisions  are 
called  Janu  and  Khazu  by  Moses  Chorenensis,  who 
gives  the  name  of  Eker  or  Egeria  to  the  whole  of 
Colckis.  Garakhi,  or  Choroki,  (Acampm^)  and  Mak- 
riyeh,  (ilAiztum,)  are  the  two  largest  rivers ;  Guniyeh> 
or  Gdi'n^,  and  Rizeh,  or  Irlzh,  (fihiz^jBum^  near  the 
mouths  of  those  streams,  the  principal  places.  To  the 
South-West  of  the  latter  there  are  ridi  silver  mines. 
The  L&z  are  a  predatory  Tribe,  who  maintain  them* 
selves  by  plunder ;  some  however  served  in  the  Turkish 
navy.  They  are  within  the  jurisdiction  and  nominally 
subject  to  the  P&sh&  of  Trebizonde,  (Tar&boziin.) 
Their  territory  once  included  Guria,  Ming-reli,  and 
Imer^ti.  Archseopolis,  Sebastopolis,  Rhodopolis,  (Var- 
tsikhe,)  Cutatisum,  (Kut&isi,)  Sarapana,  (Sherapan,) 
and  Scanda,  (Scand^,)  were  some  of  its  most  remark* 
Sy2 
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II.  Garia  or 

GiNiel. 

Colchis, 


GEORGIA,  able  places.    The  Muchirian  Plain,  which  Procopius 
^— V^^  (De  Bello  Goth.  iv.  p.  607.)  calls  the  finest  and  moat 
fruitful  tract  in  Cokhii^  lies  between  the  village  still 
called  Mukhura  and  the  Rioni  or  Phana, 

II.  Guria  (Gurieli  is  the  title  of  the  Prince,)  ex- 
tends from  the  Black  Sea  to  Imer^ti  one  way,  and 
from  the  Choroki  to  the  Rioni  the  other ;  it  is  therefore 
equally  divided  between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks. 
From  the  continual  inroads  of  the  latter,  it  has  been 
nearly  reduced  to  a  desert,  notwithstanding  its  excellent 
climate  and  rich  soil.  Most  of  its  villages  are  placed 
on  elevated  levels,  where  the  air  is  purer  than  in  the 
valleys,  which  are  covered  with  wood.  The  Prince  of 
Guria  is  now  subject  to  Russia,  and  very  desirous  of 
adopting  European  customs  and  habits.  A  few  years 
ago,  (about  1 817,)  he  gave  some  lands  and  families  of 
slaves  to  an  Englishman,  named  Marr,  on  condition  of 
his  introduciug  the  cultivation  of  indigo;  but  with  the 
childish  inconsistency  of  the  half*civilized,  he  soon 
aflerwards  made  a  similar  donation  to  some  German 
rope-dancers,  as  a  remuneration  for  their  performing 
three  times  a  week  for  the  amusement  of  his  Court, 
(Gamba,  i.  121.)  The  security  obtained  by  the  pro- 
tection of  Russia  has  already  had  a  good  effect.  The 
morals  of  the  natives,  so  corrupt  in  the  time  of  Char- 
din,  are  much  improved ;  and  the  land  is  more  culti- 
vated,  though  it  produces  as  yet  little  more  than  is 
sufficient  for  home-consumption ;  wax  and  honey  are 
among  its  most  abundant  products,  and  one  sort  of  the 
latter  has  an  inebriating  quality,  derived,  as  is  sup- 
posed, from  the  flowers  of  the  Rhododendron  Poniicum^ 
a  shrub  common  on  the  mountains  in  this  part  of  Asia, 
(Toumefort,  Foy.  ii.  239.)  This  singular  property  of 
the  honey  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  (^Anab.  iv.  46.)  as 
having  been  experienced  by  his  men  in  their  celebrated 
retreat.  The  population  of  Guria,  estimated  by  Gul- 
denst&lt  at  5000,  and  by  Reineggs  at  6000  families, 
now,  probably,  exceeds  the  latter,  and  consists  prin*> 
cipally  of  Georgians,  under  the  spiritual  superintend- 
ence of  the  Bishops  of  Shemokmedi  and  Jumati,  who 
are  subject  to  the  Catholicos,  or  Patriarch  of  Imert^ti. 
In  the  Turkish  part  of  the  Province,  Mohammedan- 
ism prevails,  as  apostasy  is  the  surest  way  to  escape 
slavery.  When  the  power  of  the  Kings  of  Iberia  was 
on  the  decline,  one  of  the  Nobles  seized  this  Province, 
and  his  family  held  it  for  a  considerable  time  as  a 
separate  Principality,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Turks,  to  whom  the  Southern  districts  of  Kakhaberi, 
or  Majikheti,  and  Achara  are  still  subject.  Poti, 
oalled  Cal'ah  F&sh  by  the  Turks,  because  it  stands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Fdsh  or  Rioni,  the  Phasis  of  the 
Ancients,  is  a  fort  of  no  consequence.  Didi-tsikhe,  to 
the  South  of  it,  is  a  large  old  castle  with  a  secure  har- 
bour. Batumi,  or  B&tiim,  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Ch6r&c  (Choroki,)  has  also  a  good  har- 
bour, and  is  the  Capital  of  Guria.  The  river  Ch<5r&c 
is  the  Batkys  or  Acampsis  of  the  Ancients. 

III.  Mingrelia,  or  Ming-reli,  extends  from  the  Rioni 
(Phasis)  to  the  river  Enguri,  (or  Ing^r,)  and  is  separated 
by  that  river  from  the  territory  of  the  Abkhasses.  On 
the  North  it  is  bounded  by  parts  of  Caucasus,  which  is 
inhabited  by  the  Sw&nes.  Ming-reli  Proper,  between 
Caucasus  and  the  Tekhen  ;  Odishi,  from  that  river  to 
the  sea,  and  Lechkhumi*  (or  Lejgumi)  in  the  moun- 

*  Lesgune  in  Gamha,  (i.  129.)  but  with  regard  to  the  orthography 
of  names,  be  cannot  always  be  trusted. 


III.Mlngrc. 

lia. 

Colchis. 


tains,  between  the  source  of  the  Abasha  and  the  1»ook  GSOBGIA. 
Askr,  are  the  three  districts  into  which  the  whole  Pro-  >»v^^ 
vince  is  divided.  It  appears  also  from  M.  Gamba's 
account,  that  a  fourth  district  has  beea  added,  compre- 
hending a  part  of  Great  Abkhaseti,  or  Abdzah,  extend- 
ing Northward  as  far  as  the  river  Kud^rs,  (Corax,) 
and  the  cape  of  the  same  name,  and  having  the  ChibelU 
(Jebel-Ii,  t.  e,  mountaineers  ?)  on  the  East.  But  though 
nominally  subject  to  the  Dadian,  it  is  merely  a  sort  of 
debatable  border  left  unoccupied  as  a  barrier  to  incur- 
sion on  either  side.  So  small  is  the  value  of  land  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ingur  (Enguri,)  notwithstanding  eveiy 
advantage  of  soil  and  climate,  that  an  Ab&zah  Chief  in 
the  Russian  service  told  M.  Gamba,  that  he  would 
willingly  let  him  have  as  much  as  measured  three  miles 
square — ^for  nothings — provided  he  would  come  and 
settle  there.  The  mountains,  however,  of  Tmiirakhan,* 
as  the  Russians  call  the  territory  of  the  Ab&sahs,  are 
inhabited  by  a  numerous,  warlike,  and  vindictive 
people.  The  principal  rivers  of  Ming-reli  are,  the 
Enguri  or  Encureh,  which  rises  in  the  Country  of  the 
Swanes,  and  Aowjs  into  the  sea  on  the  West  side  of 
Anaklia  or  Anakria,  {HeracleaJ)  The  Chani,  flowing 
from  the  same  mountains,  pouring  its  stream  into  the 
sea  on  the  West  side  of  Khobi.  The  Tekhen,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  to  the  North  of  the  Rioni.  ITie 
Tekhuri  and  Abasha,  which  join  that  river,  and  near 
the  source  of  the  latter  is  Kemme,  the  first  village  be- 
longing  to  Lechkhumi.  The  Tsenis-tsk&li,  or  Horse 
River  (Hippus  of  the  Ancients,)  springing  from  the 
West  side  of  the  Glaciers  of  Elburz,  (called  Elbruz,  or 
Elburuz,  by  the  Russians,)  only  five  versts  (about  four 
miles)  from  the  source  of  the  Rioni  (PAa«ts,)  flows 
through  Swaneti,  where  it  is  called  Lashkhuri,  and 
divides  Ming-reli  from  Imereti,  in  its  passage  to  the 
Rioni.  It  flows  over  a  bed  strewed  with  fragments  of 
lime-stone  and  jasper,  with  a  breadth  and  velocity  little 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Phasis,  It  ofien,  however, 
overflows  its  banks,  which  are  low  and  ai^llaceous. 
The  course  of  this  stream  was  strangely  mistaken  and 
misrepresented  by  Reineggs,  (Hist,  Topegraphiiche 
Beschreibung  der  Kavkasus^  ii.  19.)  Tht  Manrali, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  above  the  Lately  are  probably  the 
Ming-reli,  who  call  themselves  Kadzariai,  (Goats,) 
and  together  with  their  neighbours  in  Imertfti  are 
named  Tasiskari  by  the  Georgians,  (Glildenstttdt,  Bern 
imKaukas,  i,  417.)  to  whose  Sovereign  they  were  once 
subject  At  the  end  of  the  XVIth  century  one  of  the 
noble  family  of  Chikv&ni  made  himself  an  independent 
Sovereign,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Dadian,  He  is  now 
under  the  protection  of  Russia,  whose  military  posts,  in 
several  parts  of  his  dominions,  secure  his  subjects  from 
the  incursions  by  which  they  suffered  so  mudi  formerly. 
The  lowland  is  generally  level,  and  consists  of  a  rich 
alluvial  soil,  scarcely  to  be  rivalled  in  fertility.  **  The 
reigning  Dadian^**  says  M.  Gamba^  (i.  132.)  **  is  a  man 
of  middle  height  and  delicate  constitution,  has  a  mild 
and  pleasing  expression  of  countenance,  and  is  polished  * 
and  afiable  in  his  manners."  The  size  and  muscular 
strength  of  his  wife,  however,  reminded  the  French 
traveller  of  the  ancient  Amazons.  She  came  to 
join  her  spouse,  who  was  on  a  visit  at  Kotfils :  her  horse 

*  Tamaiareka,  the  ancient  name  of  Tamfin,  tt  the  month  of  th« 
C6b&n,'was  changed  by  the  Ruisiaoa  into  Tmntankh&n,  and  th« 
whole  coast,  from  the  strait  of  Yenf-cal'eh  to  the  river  Ingiir,  seems  to 
have  been  thence  called  Tmutarakban  or  TmnrakhaOy  (Uaprotb,  ^lai* 
Polygfoita,  84. 132.) 
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OBORGIA.  was  led  by  a  MingprcUan  Noble  on  foot,  and  she  was 
v-^v— ^  accompanied  by  ten  or  twelve  female  attendants  on 
horseback,  and  as  many  male  servants  on  foot :  thuiy 
or  forty  of  her  Nobles  followed  her  well  mounted.     She 
and  her  women  were  attired  in  robes  and  hats  of  scarlet 
cloth ;  the  latter  looped  up  on  each  side,  and  orna- 
mented  with  gold  lace,  and  gold  and  silver  coins.    The 
housings  of  her  palfrey  were  of  gold  brocade,  and  hung 
down  to  the  ground.     The  slaves,  however,  were  bare- 
footed, and  in  rags,  and  many  of  the  Nobles  had  packets 
of  salt  sturgeon  hanging  at  their  saddle-bow.    A  Pope, 
or  Priest,  the  Princess's  two  sons  and  Iheir  tutors,  with 
two  scribes  carrying  their  brass  inkstands  (calamdri) 
at  their  girdle,  like  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
brought  up  the  rear.    Zugdtdi,  as  in  the  time  of  Chardin, 
is  the  principal  residence  of  the  Dadian ;  but  he  often 
changes  his  abode  for  the  purposes  of  finding  a  better 
hunting-ground,  or  a  cooler  retreat  during  the  heat  of 
summer.     His  revenue,  in  money,  is  supposed  not  to 
exceed  12,500  rubles  in  specie,  (about  ^^2000.)  but  his 
household  is  maintained  by  levies  of  provisions  in  kind. 
The  prevailing  Religion  is  the  Georgian  Greek,  and  each 
of  the  three    Provinces,  Ming-reli,  LechkhAmi,  and 
Odishi,  has  its  own  Bishop,  who  were  formerly  subject 
to,  but  are  now  independent  of,   the  Catholicos  of 
Imer^ti.     Rukhi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Enguri,  once 
a  strong  fortress  belonging  to  the  Turks,  was  demo^ 
lished  by  the  Russians.    From  Egri,  the  strongest  place 
in  the  Country,  a  well  built  and  populous  town,   the 
whole  was  once  called  Egeria.     Khobi,  or  Ehopi,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  Chani,  near  its  mouth,  is  a  town 
of  considerable  size^  and  has  a  large  church.     M artvili, 
at    the  foot  of  the  mountains,  one  of  the  principal 
fortresses,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Convent  and  Episcopal 
See,  is  about  three  versts    (two  miles)  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Tsenis-tsk&li.     Tsageri,  in  the  high  schis- 
tose mountains,  is  another  Episcopal  See,  with  a  large 
cathedral.    Gilldenstttdt  estimates  the  population  of  the 
Dadian's  territory  at  14,000  families,  or  about  70,000 
souls.    This,  however,  was  doubtless  much  too  high  ; 
Rdneggs  made  it  60,000,  and  M.  Gamba  (i.  349)  re- 
duces it  to  40,000.    The  Mingrelians  are  divided  uito 
three  classes,  Uie  Princes,  Nobles,  and  Plebeians.    The 
first  are  again  subdivided  into  two  ranks,  called  Ji no- 
zka  and  Jinandi^  and  the  latter  cannot  enter  into  the  ser* 
vice  of  any  persons  inferior  to  the  former :  they,  in  their 
;  turn,  are  served  by  the  Zakkur  or  Nobles,  and  MonuUi 
or  Plebeians.     Like  the  Hindii  castes,  these  distinctions 
are  immutable.    The  last  hold  their  property  on  a  sort 
of  feudal  tenure,  and  pay  a  kind  of  rent  in  kind  and 
personal  service.*  Oppression,  domestic  and  foreign, 
1  had  reduced  this  people  to  the  lowest  indigence,  at  the 
^Ume  of  the  Dadiarit  placing  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Russia.     The  tranquillity  and  security  thus  ob- 
«tained,  have  already  introduced  a  considerable  transit- 
commerce;    but  much  time  must    elapse,  and  many 
political   changes  take  place,  before  industry  and  its 
•  concomitant  prosperity  can  be  established  in  this  ill- 
iated  Country,  to  which  Nature  has  been  so  bountiful,  and 
,the  folly  and  vices  of  man  so  ruinous.     In  scarcely  any 
other  are  the  extremes  of  luxury  and  want  brought 
into   closer   contact,  or  more  powerfully  contrasted. 
''  Women  are  met,"  says  M.  Gamba,  (i.  3&1.)  '*  walking 
barefoot,  and  clad  in  gold  and  silver  brocade ;  wretched 
cabins  are  adorned  widi  rich  carpets  and  velvet  cushions.*' 
The  labourer,  says  another  traveller,  Klaproth,  (ii.  29.) 
seldom  afford    more    than   a   piece    of 
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cloth  to  cover  his  body  from  his  girdle  to  his  GEORGIA, 
knees.  In  winter  a  close  jacket  of  fur,  and  a  cloak  of 
felt  are  always  worn  here,  as  in  the  rest  of  Caucasus. 
Cakes  of  ghomi  {Panicum  lialicum,)  a  course  meal  of 
millet,  serve  for  bread,  and  the  meat  is  generally 
roasted ;  at  great  feasts  hogs  and  oxen  are  served  up 
whole.  Grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  chestnuts,  and 
other  fruit,  grow  almost  spontaneously,  and  with  a 
moderate  portion  of  labour  this  Country  would  be  one 
of  the  most  productive  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

IV.  Imer^ti,  comprehending  the  mountainous  (Us- 
trict  of  Raja,  lies  to  the  South  South-East   of  Lech*       .. 
khdmi  and  the  Glaciers  of  Caucasus,  the  opposite  side  ^^^i,^ 
of  which  is   inhabited  by  the  Bassi&ns  and  Oss^ts. 
It  is  separated  from  Ming-reli  by  the  Tsenis-tsk&li,  iand 
a  precipitous  chain  of  lime-stone  hills  form  the  boun- 
dary between  it  and  Kartli.     On  the  South  it  joins  the 
P&sh^lic  of  Akhiscah   (Akhal-tsikhiS.)      It  anciently 
belonged  to  Iberia^  was  afterwards  considered  as  a  part 
of  Lazica^  and  finally  became  a  Province  of  Kartli 
(Georgia  Proper,)  till  the  division  of  that  Kingdom  in 
1214 ;  when  it  was  attached  to  an  independent  Sove- 
reignty held  by  Princes  of  the  House  of   Baghra- 
tidni,  some  of  whom  have  been  naturalized  in  Russia. 
Raja  was  formerly  governed  by  a  Chief  called  the  Eris^ 
tdvU  who  held  his  territory  in  fee  under  the  King  of 
Imer«5ti.     The  last  of  those  Chiefs  having  joined  the 
Turks  against  his  Liege-Lord,  was  dispossessed,  and 
his  fief  resumed  by  the  Crown.     The  principal  River 
in  Imereti  is  the  Rioni,  or  PhasU,  which  springs  from  Rioni, 
the  East  side  of  tlie  snowy  peak  of  El-burz,  called  ^^"^^ 
P&sli  by  the  Sw&ns.     It  runs  about  12  miles  in  an 
Easterly  direction,  through  the  Glaciers  and  schistose 
mountains,  till  it  reaches  Khebi  in  Raja,  where  it  bends 
to  the  South  of  the  East.    After  receiving  the  Bokva 
and  Chriali,  it  runs  to  the  South  South-West,  still  tra- 
versing the  schistose  range  till  it  is  joined  at  Qui  by      ^ 
the  Jejo.     At  that  point  it  turns  directly  to  the  South- 
West,  separates  the  schistose  fi-om  the  calcareous  rock, 
till  the  former  terminates ;  and,  after  receiving  the  Laja- 
nuri,  bends  its    course   Southward.       After  passing 
Kutaisi  (Cotdtis)  it  is  joined,  near  Var-tsikh«*,  by  the 
Kvirila,  or  Kvirili,  (t.  e.  the  Roarer  or  Shouter,)  a  large 
river  flowing  firom  the  foot  of  the  schistose  chain,  and 
forming  the  boundary  of  Imer«5ti  and  Kartli.     Prom 
their  point  of  junction,  the  Rioni  flows,  with  few  devia- 
tions, in  a  Westerly  direction,  to  the  sea,  having  no 
affluents  of  any  size  on  its  Southern,  but  several  on  its 
Northern  side,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Tsenis- 
tskdli  {Hippus)  and  Zakhuri.     It  appears  hence  that 
Strabo,    (xi.  2.  §  17.)  Pliny,  (vi.  4.)  and  Procopius, 
{De  Bello  Pers.  ii.  15.)  who  bring  the  Phasis  from  the 
Mountains  of  Armenia,  are    in   error.      As  low  as 
Kutaisi  the  Rioni  is  not  in  summer  time  more  than  200 
paces  wide ;  but  its  banks^  which  are  rocky  and  preci- 
pitous in  the  mountains,  are  two  fathoms  high  even  in  the 
low  lands,  where  it  passes  through  a  bed  of  clay.     Its 
stream  is  always  muddy,  and  varies  much  in  depth  and 
rapidity.     It  abounds  in  fish,  particularly  the  salmon 
(^Salmo  Solar)  and  sturgeon  {Acipenser  Sturio,)  from 
the  roe  of  which  much  caviar  is  made.     Placed  on  5*Vf 
Southern  declivity  of  Caucasus,  intersected  by  high 
schistose  ridges  and  elevated  calcareous  levels,  broken 
by  deep  valleys  and  low  plains  of  a  clayey  soil  covered 
with  wood,  Imereti  presents  nearly  the  same  features  as 
Kartli.  ^  ,     ^ 

In  1805  the  number  of  families  assessed  tor  taxes 
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GEORGIA,  was  18,000 ;  while  Geoi^g^a  Proper,  which  is  foar  times 
>^y^/  as  largCt  had  only  25,000.  The  population,  therefore, 
might  then  be  estimated  at  65,000 ;  but  the  census 
taken  in  1821,  sixteen  years  later,  gives  80,793.  The 
^fference,  however,  between  those  numbers,  is  not  a 
just  measure  of  the  rate  of  increase,  as  many  Armenian 
emigrants  had  settled  in  Georgia  during  that  interval; 
The  Jews,  also,  to  the  number  of  2000  or  3000,  are  in* 
eluded.  The  revenue,  arising  from  the  customs,  a  tax 
upon  dyed  cloth  and  some  other  articles  of  consump- 
tion, with  a  contract  for  the  monopoly  of  the  distil* 
leries,  amounts  to  27,200  rubles  in  specie,  (^4324.) 
This  Province  is  now  subdivided  into  the  four  districts 
of  Kotaisi,  Vak6  (Vacca,)  Sherap&ni  (or  Chorapana,) 
and  Raja;  and  is  about  128  versts  (66  miles)  from 
East  to  West,  by  100  versU  (75  miles)  from  North 
to  South.  The  quantity  of  waste  lands  lately  cleared 
in  every  district  plainly  indicates  an  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  people,  and  shows  how  grcBi  a 
blessing  it  is  to  have  a  regularly  organized  Government; 
for  nothing  but  the  anarchy  and  weakness  of  the  native 
Government  could  have  made  subjection  to  Russia  de- 
sirable or  beneficial.  Tall,  well-made,  and  remarkable 
for  regularity  of  features,  the  people  of  Imer^ti  are 
proved  by  a  similarity  of  countenance  as  well  as  of  lan- 
guage, to  belong  to  the  same  race  as  their  neighbours  on 
the  East  and  West ;  but  their  blood  has  not  been  pre- 
served in  the  same  purity ;  and  as  they  inhabit  a  more 
elevated  and  healthy  region  they  are  stronger,  and  have 
more  colour  than  the  Mingreliaus.  According  to  the 
Russians,  they  have  no  regard  for  truth ;  but  are  the 
Russians  to  be  trusted  themselves  ?  Thus  much,  how- 
ever, is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  they  are  extremely 
dissolute,  and  sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance.  Hunting 
and  drinking  are  their  favourite  recreations,  and  of  their 
feats  in  the  latter,  the  Chevalier  Gamba  records  many 
instances  which  he  or  hb  brother  witnessed.  During 
the  twenty  years,  however^  which  have  elapsed,  since 
Imerc^ti  has  been  under  the  sway  of  Russia,  not  more 
than  two  or  three  assassinations  have  occurred ;  indus- 
try has  revived,  and  the  passion  manifested  by  many  of 
the  Chiefe  for  European  luxuries,  augurs  favourably  for 
the  progress  of  commerce  and  civilisation.  In  the  Church 
Government,  the  Russians  have  made  one  important 
innovation  ;  they  have  abolished  the  office  of  CaUiolicos 
or  Patriarch,  and  placed  the  Clergy  under  the  direction 
of  the  Russian  Archbishop  of  Tiflis,  who  is  amenable 
to  ihe  Holy  Synod  at  St  Petersburg.  This  step  was 
the  more  necessary,  as  the  Priests  exercise  a  temporal 
as  well  as  a  spiritual  authority  over  their  flocks ;  an 
authority  founded  on  prejudices  and  habits,  which  no 
Foreign  Power  would  control. 
Climate.  ^h®  ^^**  "^  ^^8  Country  is  tempered  by  cold  winds 

from  Mount  Caucasus,  as  well  as  by  sea  breezes  from 
the  Caspian  and  Euxine.  When  it  continues  to  blow 
from  the  East  there  is  a  deficiency  of  rain,  and  in  ge- 
neral the  number  of  rainy  days  in  Imer^ti  is  to  those  in 
€reorgia  as  four  to  five ;  such  is  the  difference  produced 
by  a  greater  elevation  and  proximity  to  the  Euxine.  The 
excessively  rapid  growth  of  vegetable  productions 
has  proved  injurious  instead  of  advantageous ;  for  the 
forests,  having  been  allowed  to  overrun  almost  the 
whole  country,  the  circulation  of  the  air  is  impeded, 
and  all  the  mischievous  consequences  incident  to  a 
corrupt  atmosphere  have  ensued.  The  Russian  troops 
stationed  in  this  Province,  amounting  to  three  or  four 
thousand  in  number,  sofier  most  severely  from  the 


nud-aria.    A  sixth,  or  even  a  fMUi,  are  oflen  cut  off  by  GEORGFa. 
it;  but  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  improper  clothing,  bad  ^^"--v-^ 
food  and  lodging,  and  the  paltry  hospital  regulations^ 
by  which  the  medical  attendants  are  restricted  within 
certain  limits,  let  the  exigencies  of  the  case  be  what 
they  may.     Registers,  kept  at  Kot&is,  prove  that  there 
is  no  peculiar  unhealthiness  in  the  air  of  that  place ; 
and  there  is  liUle  doubt,  that  were  more  of  the  country 
cleared,  the  whole  would  be  at  least  as  salubrious  as 
any  under  the  same  latitude.     In  Southern  Inier^\ 
ghomi  {Panicum  Italicum,}  in  Raja  maiz  and  millet 
{Milium  effamun^  made  into  a  thick  paste  or  porridge 
are  the  common  food.  Game  and  pheasants  (KhokhM) 
abound  everywhere.     The  whole  territory  of  ImeiM  Sub- 
Proper  is  divided  into  thirteen  Lordships,  most  of  which  divKioa;. 
are  named  from  their  feudal  Chiefs.     1.  Sa-Loidkipa-  ^^'°^^^ 
nizo,  in  the  lime-stone  range  between  the  Rioni  and       ^' 
Tsenis-tsk&li,  is  the  District  which  contains  Rot&Ts,  CoUts,ar 
Capital  of  the  Province.     The  old  Town^  on  a  lofty  Couii« 
and  steep  hill  on  the  right  of  the  PAom,  contains  the 
ruins  of  a  fine  church,  exposed  to  daily  delapidations 
firom  the  unprincipled  and  mercenary  Imer^tians.     Hie 
ancient  walls  also  are  still  admired  on  account  of  their 
breadth  and  solidity.     The  new  Town,  in  the  plain  on 
the  left  side  of  the  river,  is  an  assemblage  of  wooden 
or  mud  houses  irregularly  jumbled  together,  and  inter- 
spersed with  trees.      A  b&z&r  moderately  supplied,  ia 
which  every  thing  is  purchased  by  barter ;  a  population 
of  1600  persons,  one-half  Jews  ;  and  a  very  numerous 
garrison,  are  the  peculiarities  which  principally  distin- 
guish the  modem  Capital  of  Imer^ti.    The  fortress  of 
Gvachtibi,  on  the  Tsenis-tsk&li,  is  the  mostWestem  place 
in  this  Division.     2.  Vak(j,  {JTacca^  i.  e.  the  Field,  oc- 
cupies the  plain  between  Kutaisi,  the  Rioni,  and  the 
Guba.   Yeguti,  with  the  Castle  of  Tsikh^-darbas,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rioni,  is  its  principal  place.     3.   Sa- 
Mikelaso,  the  fief  of  the  Mikeladz6  family,  to  the  South 
of  Lordkipanizo,  between  the  Gubis-tsk&li,  or  Guba 
and  Tsenis-tskkli,  contains  the  Market-Town  of  Khoni, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Mtavar  Episkoposi,  or 
Archbishop   of  Imer^ti.     4.    Sa-Dzavakho.     5.    Sa- 
Chino,   containing  the  warm  springs  of  Izrcte.     ff. 
Seristo,  belonging  to  the  EristSivi  of  Raja.     7.  Perscti, 
of  which  the  chief  Town  is  Bagfa-dfcd,  on  the  Khkni. 
8.  Losiat-Khevi,  at  the  junction  of  the  Rioni   and 
Kvirili,  are  all  to  the  South  of  the  former,  and  are 
called  Mtis-sakhli,  t.  e.  **  the  Mountain  Dwelling."    9. 
Khrami  comprehends  the  extoisive  valley   through 
which  the  Cherimela  runs,  but  a  part  of  this  District 
belongs  to  Kartli.     10.   Zemo-kvakana^  **the  Upper 
Dwellings,"  embraces  the  upper  part  of  tiie  course 
of  the  Kvirili  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dzirula,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Western  declivity  of  the  mountains 
which    separate    Imer^ti  from   Kartli.     It   belonged 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Royal  Family.     11.  Keptnis. 
Khevi,  a  District  on  the  Upper  Dzirula,  bounded  on 
the  East  by  the  Asmis-mta  mountains,  i^  now  conssdered 
as  a  part  of  Georgia  Proper.  12.  Okriba^  a  large  imd  very 
fertile  district  between  the  Rioni  and  Kviith,  is  watered 
by  the  Tskaltsit^li.     Khotevi,  on  a  small  lake,  is  its 
principal  Town.     The  celebrated  Monastery  of  Gel&ti,  Ou]»a 
standing  on  a  lime-stone  rock,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  river  last  nanted,  and  having  a  circuit  of  500 
paces,  is  the  glory  of  this  pait  of  Imer^ti.     It  is  not 
accessible  to  carriages,  and  the  hill  on  the  side  of  which 
it  stands  is   covered   with  wood.      There    are  two 
Churches  within  its  walls ;  a  small  one.  bailt  by  ita 
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(2.)  Radja 
or  Ratscha. 
(iUdscba, 
IUtscha.> 


founder,  Davit»  mnHniied  Aghma  She-nebdi,  t.  e.  the 
Re-edifier,  who  reigned  ever  all  Georgia  from  a.  d. 
1089  to  1180;*  and  a  larger  and  more  modem 
one,  huiH  of  granite.  This  is  very  lofty,  and  has 
a  triple  entranoe  in  front;  the  Choir  is  adorned  by 
a  large  mosaic,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  appearing  from  its  style  and  execation  to  be  a 
Constantinopolitan  work  of  the  Lower  Empire,  The 
smaller  and  more  ancient  Church  is  built  in  a  simple 
«tyle  of  architecture,  not  devoid  of  taste.  It  is  orna- 
mented internally  with  pictures  of  Saiate  and  Poten- 
tates ;  among  the  latter  are  seen  portraits  of  Davit,  the 
founder,  Bagrat  and  his  wife  Helena,  a  Prince  of  the 
same  name,  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Queen  Tamar ; 
and  against  one  of  the  pillars,  Zachary,  Metropolitan 
of  Gel&ti  and  Patriardi  of  AbkhasfeU,  Kartli  and  Bich- 
vinta.  This  Monastery  is  still  the  residence  of  the 
Archbishop,formerly  Catholicos  or  Patriarch  of  Imerfeti ; 
and  near  the  entrance  of  his  Palace  there  is  one  of  a 
pair  of  very  ancient  iron  gates,  which,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  place,  were  brought  in  triumph  ham 
the  Pyl<B  CaapuB  (Caspian  Gates  near  Derbend)  by 
Davit  the  Re-edifter.  A  very  hard  kind  of  black  agate 
(jet  ?)  ia  found  near  the  Convent,  and  much  used  for 
making  rosaries,  necklaces,  &c.  13.  Argv^ti  occupies 
the  level  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  ranges  of 
hills,  bounded  by  the  transverse  ridge  on  the  East  and 
the  Rioni  on  the  West.  It  is  a  productive  tract,  watered 
by  the  Sevrula,  Chishura,  Kvirila,  and  TskaHsitela. 
Most  of  its  castles  and  villages  are  Royal  domdns. 

(2.)  Raja,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  North-Eastem 
part  of  Imerki,  is  separated  by  the  highest  ridges  of 
Caucasus  from  the  Dug6rs  and  Basi6ns,  bounded  by 
the  Oss^ts  in  Dval^ti  on  the  East,  and  Lechkhtimi  on 
the  We|;t.  It  extends  from  the  snowy  region  over  the 
the  schistose  and  calcareous  ranges  of  Southern  Cau- 
casus, is  extremely  mountainous,  and  in  its  Northern 
districts  rocky  and  unproductive.  YHieat  and  barley 
are  the  only  grain  which  can  be  cultivated  in  the  up- 
lands ;  in  the  lowlands  millet  (Panicwn)  and  maize 
are  grown,  and  wine  is  made  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rioni,  (PAom.)  Fniits  and  culinary  vegetables  are 
plentifiil ;  but  there  is  not  much  cattle  except  sheep  and 
goats  ;  hogs  and  fowls  are  bred  everywhere,  and  a  little 
bad  cheese,  but  no  butter,  is  made.  Hares,  deer, 
wolves,  bears,  and  badgera  are  found  in  the  rocks  and 
woods.  The  Northern  mountains  are  the  favourite 
abode  of  the  ULri^  a  large  species  of  ibex,t  the  chamois 
iAfUdcpe  Tupicapra^)  and  other  animals  of  the  same 
irilies.  The  natives  of  Raja  are  said  to  be  the  most 
iudustrious  of  all  the  Imer^tians.  In  harvest^time  and 
vintage  thcur  women  work  in  the  field  as  haid,  or  harder 
than  the  men.  Most  of  the  labourers  have  learned  some 
trade,  and  make  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  doth, 
which  they  dye  with  wild  madder.  In  winter  they  are 
inuch  engaged  in  hunting  wild  boars,  bears,  deer,  mar- 
tins, foxes,  &e.  in  their  woods.  The  trade  in  furs  might 
be  carried  on  to  advantage  ;  and  blue  fox,  sable  and 
otter  skins,  besides  many  others  of  gnst  value,  might 
be  easily  procured.  (Gamba,  i.  289.)  The  people  of 
Baja  are  famous  for  their  courage ;  and  having  taken 

•  TbeMonestery  therefore  has  not,  as  M.  Gamba  was  told,  ri.272."> 

f  A  new  species,  as  M.  Gamba  (i.287)  was  informed  by  the  French 
Zoologuita.  The  **  almost  gigantic  horns"  of  the  titri  which  he  pos- 
**~H  an  now  in  the  Museum  at  Paris. 


a  very  decided  part  against'the  Bussians  in  the  insur-  GEORGTA 
rection  of  1820,  were  disarmed  by  Prince  Grorcha-  ^^"V^^ 
kov,  who  seems,  however,  to  have  treated  the  insurgents 
with  much  mildness.  Their  houses,  made  either  of 
wood  or  lath  and  plaster,  consist  usually  of  one  room, 
with  a  iire-place  on  the  floor  in  the  middle,  and  a  coni- 
cal chimney  above  it,  to  let  out  smoke  and  let  in  light 
and  air ;  one  portion  is  parted  off  for  the  cattle ;  the 
store  of  gnun,  kept  in  baskets  plastered  over  with  clay, 
is  placed  in  another :  so  that  the  same  chamber  is  at 
once  parlour,  kitchen,  bedroom,,  granary,  and  cow^ 
house.  (Klaproth,  ii.  41.)  The  population  may  be 
estimated  at  21,000. 

Oni,  or  On,  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the  river  Rioni, 
below  its  confluence  with  the  Jejo,  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade.  The  iron  wares  of  Tsedis  are  exchanged 
there  for  woollen  cloths  from  Georgia,  salt,  and  millet. 
The  Capuchin  Convent  no  longer  exists.  Near  Utsera, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  there  are  chalybeate 
springs.  Tzedis,  near  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  Zedis. 
District,  about  three  versts  (two  miles)  from  the  Jejo, 
has  a  quarry  of  coarse  blood-stone,  which  after  being 
thrice  smelted  yields  iron  ore  fit  for  plough-shares, 
horse-shoes,  &c.  Glola,  near  the  confluence  of  the  ^loi** 
Bokva  and  Chri&li,  on  the  left  of  the  Rioni,  lies  to  the 
South-East  of  the  ridge  called  Kedrela,  t.  e.  *'  Wall/  on 
eccount  of  its  perpendicularity. 

(3.)  Dvaleti,  or  Dvalta,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jejo,  to  (3  )  Dwa* 
the  South  of  Kedrela,  is  inhabited  by  Oss^ts,  and  was  ^^'^'' 
formerly  subject  to  the  Erist4vi  of  Raja.  In  some  of 
its  mountains  there  are  large  masses  of  turquoise-stone  ; 
and  near  Urava,  fifteen  versts  (twelve  miles)  from 
Baragdn,  there  is,  according  to  the  Imer^tians,  a  rich 
silver  mine,  worked  by  Greeks  in  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
their  last  King,  who  was  expelled  by  the  Russians,  and 
died  in  1815. 

V.  Kartli,  or  Georgia  Proper,  lies  between  Caucasus  V.  Karthli. 
and  the  P&sh&lics  of  Akhiscah  and  C&rs,  having  Imert^ti  Kartwel  or 
on  the  West,  and  Kakh(iti  on  the  East.  It  was  anciently  q^"**' 
subdivided  into  the  Zemo  or  Upper,  Shina  or  Middle,  ^^^^' 
and  Kvemo  or  Lower  Kartli.     Somkhiti,  or  Georgian  v 
Armenia,  was  afterwards  added.     1.  Zemo-Kartli  lies  Zemo,  or 
on  the  Upper  Kur  (Cyrus^  and  forms  a  part  of  the  ^PP^f 
Turkish  Dominions.     The  C6lic&n  mountains  separate  ^^^ 
it  from  the  Georgian  Districts  on  the  Upper  Choroki. 
This  part  of  Kaitli  was  anciently  called  Klarj^ti,  after- 
wards Sa-Atabago,  (the  At6-beg's  territory.)     Most  of 
its  inhabitants  are  still  Christians.    Javakhfeti,  on  the  Dschawa- 
Eastem  confines,  is  a  very  mountainous  district,  full  of  chethi. 
lakes,   of  which  Taparavdni,  North-East  of  Akhal-  Achal- 
kalaki,  is  one  of  the  most  considerable.    That  Town,  ^b^al^lu* 
which  is  a  small  fortress,  is  celebrated  on  account  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Russians  under  General  Gudovidi, 
by  the  Turks  in  1807.   Sam-tzikh^  (tlie  three  fortresses)  Ssam-ziche. 
is  a  District  in  the  North-Eastem  angle  of  Zemo- 
Kartli,   the   principal    place  of   which,  Akhal-taikh6,  Achal-ziche 
(the  new  fortress,)  called  Akhis-khah  or  Akhiscii  by  the  of  Akha- 
Turks,  is  the  residence  of  a  Pdshd  or  Beglerbeg.     It 


tzikh. 
Akiska. 


is  placed  on  the  bank  of  the  Dlaki,  a  little  stream ' 
flowing  into  the  Kur,  and  is  a  Town  of  considerable 
size,  though  less  than  Tiflis.  Besides  a  handsoma 
Mosque,  some  Churches,  and  a  Synagogue,  it  has  a 
Convent  of  Capuchin  Missionaries  dependent  on  the 
Propaganda.  The  Georgian  Districts  on  the  Upper 
Chordki  (ChdWu;,)  forming  the  ancient  Province  of 
Donariana,  and  lying  to  the  West  and  South  of  Zemo-  Donariana 
Kartli  were  as  follows  :  1.  Guijis-boghazis  Khevi,  Uie 
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2.  Shina  or 

Middle 

Kartli. 


GEORGIA,  valley  of  the  QeargiM  defile,  at  the  sonrce  of  the 

^-^  v^  ^  Ch6r&c.     2.  Liganis  Khevi  (Valley  of  the  Lig&ni,) 

South  of  the  last,  and  containing  the  Capital,  Ispinu 

3.  BaTburdi,  with  a  Capital  of  the  same  name,  (Bdi- 
bdrd,)  on  a  stream  falling  into  the  Ch6r&c  above  Ispira* 

4.  Tort<5mis  Rhevi,  (the  Valley  of  Tortom,)  fonned  by 
Im  affluent  of  the  Chor6ki,  on  which  are  placed  Khen- 
sor^ti  andKhaktili.  5.  Narim&ni,  a  similar  valley  also 
called  Taos-kari,  (i.  e.  the  Gate  of  the  Dahi,)  and  con- 
taining Narim&ni,  Artavani,  and  Oldi,  (Oltisi  in  General 
Khatov's  map,)  where  very  good  borax  is  manufactured. 
To  the  South-East  of  Artavdni  is  Artindji,  (Ardanuj, 
Jeh&n-Numk,*p.  409.)  at  the  foot  of  an  almost  inacces- 
sible rock,  once  strongly  fortified ;  it  is  named  Adranu- 
zium  by  Constantine  Porphyrogennetus,  (JDe  Admin, 
Imper,)  who  says,  all  business  respecting  Trapezus^ 
Iberia,  Aboigia,  Armenia,  and  Syria,  was  despatched 
there.  6.  Shavshfeti,  another  valley  formed  by  one  of 
the  tributaries  to  the  Ch6r6c,  containing  Satl4,  (Zetii 
in  Khatov's  map,)  and  Tb^ti. 

2.  Shina-Kartli,  to  the  North  and  North-East  of  the 
former,  on  each  side  of  the  Kur,  was  much  desolated 
by  incursions,  and  therefore  thinly  peopled,  when  the 
Russians  first  took  possession  of  Georgia.  On  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  the  Districts  of  Tzitziano  and 
Dzavakho  are  remarkable,  as  deriving  their  name  from 
families  distinguished  in  the  History  of  Georgia. 
One  particularly  of  the  former,  Prince  Tzitzianov, 
having  deserved  and  received  great  honours  from 
the  Russian  Court  Kartli,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kur,  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  Province ;  Sa- 
Tseretlo  on  the  borders  of  Imerfeti ;  Khevi  (the  W&di 
or  Valley  formed  by  a  stream)  on  the  Upper  Terek ; 
Se-£risto,  the  territory  of  the  Erist&vi  of  the  Aragvi, 
beginning  at  the  confluence  of  that  river  and  the  Kur ; 
and  various  districts  in  the  mountains,  inhabited  by 
Oss^ts,  and  forming  a  part  of  their  Country,  are  the  prin- 
cipal subdivisions  of  this  district,  which  contains  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  places  in  Georgia.  Setting  out 
from  the  West,  Sur&mi  is  the  first  Town  which  presents 
itself.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  picturesque 
country,  protected  by  an  ancient  Castle,  ascribed  by 
tradition  to  Queen  Tamar,  and  surrounded  by  villages, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  enjoy  an  abundance  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  it  is  the  great  thoroughfare  between 
Kartli,  Imer^ti,  Akhiskhah,  and  the  Southern  Provinces. 
At  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  low  sand-stone  hills  stainds 
.the Town  and  Fortress  of  Gori,  (perhaps  the  Goraenna 
of  Strabo,)  the  next  place  in  magnitude  and  importance 
to  Tiflis.  The  Castle,  an  oblong,  200  paces  in  length, 
placed  sixteen  fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  Liakhvi, 
running  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  is 
now  abandoned,  a  Chapel  in  its  South-Eastem  angle 
being  the  only  part  in  use.  Independently  of  a  con- 
siderable garrison,  the  population  of  this  Town  may  be 
estimated  at  4000 ;  and  the  number  of  houses  was  600 
in  1820,  being  exactly  double  of  their  amount  in  1808. 
(Klaproth,  ii.  325.)  Its  Churches  have  increased  nearly 
in  the  same  proportion,  for  M.  Gamba  (ii.  116.)  men- 
tions eight,  and  there  were  only  five  when  M.  Klaproth 
saw  the  place.  The  surrounding  land  is  good ;  near  the 
City  it  sells  at  100  rubles  (in  specie  =:  £\b,)  per  acre, 
but  for  only  two  or  three  (6«.  to  9«.)  at  a  greater  distance. 
it  is  generally  let  on  a  sort  of  feudal  tenure^  for  a  small 
quit-rent,  paid  principally  in  kind,  with  personal  service 

•  OoHa  is  placed  nearly  on  the  site  of  Ardanuj  in  Lapie*s  Map  of 
tbe  Country  between  Constantinople  and  Teher&o,  published  in  1821. 
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twice  or  thrice  a  week.  The  greatest  hardship  is  that  GEORGU 
the  farmer  can  neither  lend  nor  borrow  on  any  security,  ^^y^^ 
being,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  possessed  of  no  property. 
Wool,  leather,  honey,  and  wax,  are  the  principal  articles 
of  commerce,  but  there  is  not  yet  any  considerable  trade. 
Muchrini,  or  rather  Chosobdni,  (Klaproth,  ii.  267.)  MmiUiniie. 
now  a  mere  village,  is  proved  by  its  solid  walls  and 
towers,  to  have  been  once  a  place  of  considerable 
strength.  The  neighbouring  lands  are  flat,  ill-drained, 
and  therefore,  in  winter  time,  little  better  than  a  mo- 
rass. Its  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  great  indigence. 
A  round  tower,  about  forty  feet  high,  in  the  North- 
western angle  of  the  walb,  is  almost  the  only  object 
worth  notice.  It  was  built,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
XVIth  century,  by  Constantin  Mukhram  Baidni,  and 
its  lower  stories  served  for  a  Royal  residence.  The 
houses  are,  for  the  most  part*  cabins  scooped  out  of 
the  ground,  and  imperfectly  thatched.  Anandri,  on  AnaBooH. 
the  Arkala,  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Aragvi, 
belongs  to  the  District  of  Seiisto,  and  is  inhabited 
by  a  few  Georgians^  and  Armenians.  The  Castle, 
a  square  building  with  round-towers  at  the  angles, 
is  entirely  filled  by  three  Churches,  dedicated  to  St. 
Khitobel,  none  of  which  are  much  more  than  200 
years  old.  In  1727  they  were  plundered  and  de&ced 
by  a  party  of  Lezgis,  hired  and  commanded  by  a 
Georgian  Chief.  The  Town  is  on  the  East  side  of  the 
Castle,  and  its  houses,  which  are  no  better  than  cellars, 
the  roof  of  which  is  level  with  the  ground,  have  a 
most  singular  appearance  to  persons  newly  arrived  in 
Geoi^ia.  All  travellers  are  obliged  to  perform  qua- 
rantine at  this  place :  and,  in  winter-time,  were  more 
likely  to  have  their  health  injured  by  the  filth  and 
ruinous  state  of  the  lazaretto,  than  to  be  cured  of  the 
plague  by  the  care  of  the  medical  attendants.  (Sir  R. 
Carr  Porter's  Travels,  i.)  It  was  not  till  about  five 
years  ago  (1823)  that  the  establishment  was  placed 
under  better  regulations.  The  population  does  not 
exceed  200  souls,  (Gamba,  ii.  44.)  but  the  air  is  so 
healthy,  that  the  annual  mortality  is  not  more  than 
one  in  one  hundred.  Provisions  are  so  chei^,  that 
in  1820  the  whole  expense  incurred  by  six  persons 
for  four  days,  was  only  twenty-two  rdbles  in  paper, 
(about  18«.  6d. ;)  and  a  large  quantity  of  trout  and 
Other  excellent  fish  was  bought  for  an  abdzah^  (fid.) 
Dush^i  is  a  small  town  of  little  importance,  defended  Doom^iC- 
by  a  fort  and  garrison  of  Cosacks  (Kazaks.)  Mtskh^ta,  V^^^' 
forty  versts  (thirty  miles)  from  Anandri,  was  the  Capital  M«««kh«4e. 
of  Georgia,  till  Vakhtang  Guig-aslan,  in  469,  transferred 
the  seat  of  Government  to  Tiflis.  It  is  believed  to 
have  been  built  by  Mtakhitos,  son  of  Kartlos,  fifth  in 
descent  from  Noah,  (St  Martin,  MSm.  ii.  182.)  and  is 
placed  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kur  (CyruM,)  and 
Aragvi  (Aragus,)  It  is  the  MeUleta*  of  Ptolemy 
(Geogr,  V.  2.)  and  MechiMa  of  Agathias,  {Hid.  if. 
p.  60.)  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Georgian  Histories  as 
flourishing  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
Era.  Standing  about  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Aragvi,  and  surrounded  by  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, its  position  is  naturally  strong,  and  being  more 
central,  as  well  as  nearer  to  the  heights  of  Cau* 
casus,  it  was  more  advantageously  placed  than  Hflis ; 

*  MirrXm  is  an  evident  error  of  transcription  for  l(w*f%***  • 
the  K  and  %  are  so  much  alike  in  the  writing  of  the  aiedcni 
Greeks,  that  they  are  alnrays  liable  to  be  misUkea  for  each  odicr. 
— Mestcheta  and  Metscheta  (Mirr;^ih«  and  MMir;^it«)  ars  wutkf 
identical. 
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OBORGIA.  the  Rnssians  therefore  would  have  acted  more  judiciously 
Wy— ^  had  they  rebuilt  it,  instead  of  the  latter  town.  Mtskh^ta 
is  now  a  wretched  Yillage.  but  the  ruins,  extending 
nearly  four  wiles  along  the  left  bank  of  the  C^rtu, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  Aragri,  show  what  its  magni- 
tude must  have  been  ancienUy.  The  Castle  is  still  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  contains  the  Cathedral, 
in  which  the  Kings  of  Geoigia  were  crowned.  Its  walls 
of  a  greenish  tufa  (or  sand-stone  coloured  by  particles 
of  iron  or  chlorite,)  which  hardens^  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  are  covered  with  inscriptions  in  the  ancient  cha- 
racter, and  the  doors,  windows,  capitals,  and  cornices, 
are  ornamented  in  an  elegant  style  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. To  the  West  of  the  city  are  the  hills  and  suburb 
of  Sarkin6,  containing  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  and 
Church  of  Samtavro,  in  the  North-Eastem  angle  of 
which  is  the  Chapel  and  Tomb  of  St.  Nino,  the  female 
Apostle  of  Georgia.  This  church  and-  chapel  was 
used  by  the  Russians  as  a  lazaretto  and  surgery,  when  M. 
Klaproth  saw  them  in  1808 ;  a  circumstance  which  may 
perhaps  occasion  some  surprise,  as  indicating  a  singular 
disregard  of  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  Geor- 
gians, who,  as  well  as  the  Russians,  are  members  of 
the  Greek  Church ;  but  these  sacred  edifices  had  long 
ceased  to  be  used  as  places  of  worship.  The  old 
church,  in  the  centre  of  the  present  town,  was  built  by 
Grecian  Architects,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
structures  in  Georgia.  Though  well-proportioned,  it 
has  no  external  splendour,  and  internally  is  dirty  and 
shabby ;  the  principal  ornaments  being  pictures  of  the 
Saints  daubed  on  the  plastered  walls,  with  inscriptions 
in  Greek  and  Georgian.  Flat  stones,  forming  a  part 
of  the  floor,  mark  the  tombs  of  many  ancient  Sovereigns 
and  Princes  of  Georgria ;  and  this  church  (still  called 
the  Monastery  of  Mtskh^ta)  is  surroimded  by  the  sub- 
terranean dwellings  of  the  present  population,  con- 
sisting, in  1820,  of  200  families,  and  forming  a  total  of 
^eflees.  1000  persons.  Tiflls,  in  41**  30'  30"  North  and  45°  1' 
30''  East,  called  Tifiiz  and  Defkhis,  by  the  Arme- 
nians ;  Tpilisi,  or  Tpilis  kalaki  (the  City  of  Warmth,) 
by  the  Georgians,  on  account  of  its  hot  springs, 
was  founded  by  Vakhtang  I.,  about  a.  d.  469.  (St. 
Martin,  ii.  223.  Klaproth,  i.  734.)  Though  placed 
in  the  midst  of  a  country  abounding  in  bold  and  pictu- 
resque sceneiy,  its  peculiar  position  gave  it  a  most 
dreary,  uninviting  appearance  before  the  alterations 
lately  made.  •*  It  stands,**  says  Sir  R.  Porter,  (i. 
114.)  <<  at  the  foot  of  a  line  of  dark  and«  barren  hills, 
whose  hiffh  and  caverned  sides  gloomily  overshadow 
it ;  and  the  horrible  dungeon-like  impression  received 
at  the  first  view  of  the  place  cannot  -easily  be  erased." 
High  and  butting  rocks  broken  into  deep  defls,  black 
and  bare,  projecting  in  a  thousand  ragged  and  savage 
forms,  crowned  every  here  and  there  with  the  remains 
of  ancient  towers  and  battlements,  overhang  and  seem 
to  threaten  with  ruin  the  flat-roofed  mud  hovels,  or 
dusky  prison-like  tenements  of  sun-burnt  bricks  below. 
The  arsenal,  and  a  few  villas  in  the  immediate  neighs 
bourhood,  were  the  only  objects  which,  in  1817,  re- 
lieved  the  dreariness  of  the  scene,  or  gave  any  indica- 
tion of  improvement.  At  a  small  distance  fi^m  the 
cliffs  described  above,  runs  the  Kur,  or  Cyrus,  dividing 
the  city  into  two  parte,  the  old  and  the  new,  with  the 
warm  baths  on  the  Western,  and  the  suburbs  of  Avla- 
b4ri,  Isni,  and  the  German  coloniste,  on  the  Eastern 
side.  The  bridge  uniting  them  is  a  paltry  wooden 
structure,  placed  on  the  ancient  piers,  stiengtheneS 
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with  brick  suflSciently  to  resist  the  vast  body  of  water.  OfiOitOIA. 
brought  down  by  the  stream  in  winter.  For  the  im-  v^y^'^ 
provement  of  the  interior  of  this  city,  much  more  has 
been  done,  and  in  a  shorter  time,  than  appeared  at  first 
possible.  Between  1820  and  1824  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  old  town  was  rebuilt;  the  superintendent  of 
the  police,  accompanied  by  some  engineers,  marked 
out  new  streets,  and  the  soldiers  were  employed  in  cutting 
down  wood,  bringing  in  timber,  pulling  down  and  re- 
building all  the  houses  proscribed  by  the  Government. 
How  fax  the  comforts,  wishes,  or  means  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  consulted,  is  not  said ;  but  in  Russia, 
when  any  measure  has  received  the  sanction  of  Govern- 
ment, no  private  intereste  are  allowed  to  interfere.* 
The  taste,  however,  for  handsome  buildings  thus 
created,  will  be  of  great  service ;  and  the  Palace  of 
Prince  Mandatov,  together  with  the  School  and  Cara- 
vanserai of  Archbishop  Narses,  show  that  nothing  but 
security  and  confidence  in  the  durability  of  their  Go« 
vemment  was  wanting  to  revive  the  public  spirit  and 
patriotism  for  which  the  Greorgians  and  Armenians  were 
of  old  deservedly  celebrated.  Another  Armenian  has 
built  a  Caravanserai,  much  larger  than  the  two  already 
existing,  tor  the  site  alone  of  which  he  paid  more  than 
•£300.  The  Bkzir,  in  which  these  Khhns  (or  Cara- 
vanserais) are  placed,  is  divided  into  several  streete,  and 
always  crowded.  The  coppersmiths,  who  purchase  from 
Government  metal  extracted  from  the  rich  mines  in 
Somkhiti,  form  it  into  sheete  themselves,  before  they 
work  it  up.  Near  the  hot  baths,  the  cutlers,  famous 
throughout  Asia  for  the  temper  of  tiieir  swords,  use  steel 
from  Khorlisin,  now  so  scarce  as  to  be  worth  ite  weight 
in  gold.  The  warm  baths,  whence  Tiflis  derives  ite  name, 
are  not  among  the  least  interesting  objecte  of  curiosity 
which  it  presents  to  the  strangers  notice.  "At  the 
extremity  of  the  Bazar,"  says  Sir  R.  Porter,  (I  118.) 
"  are  the  Baths  ;*'  those  for  the  men  on  one  side  of  the 
bridge,  and  those  for  the  women  on  the  other ;  a  pre- 
caution of  little  use,  for  when  that  gallant  knight  and  a 
friend  of  his  walked  into  the  latter,  the  ladies  enjoying 
the  Bath  did  not  appear  at  all  disconcerted  by  their 
presence.  At  first,  indeed,  little  could  be  seen,  as  '*  the 
faint  glimmerings  of  a  few  twinkling  lamps  were  almost 
lost  in  a  cloud  of  vapour  from  the  smoking  steam 
below ;"  but  as  soon  as  their  eyes  were  accustomed  to 
this  diminished  light,  they  *'  could  distinguish,  in  the  third 
apartment,  the  figures  of  women,  in  every  posture,  per- 
haps, which  the  fancy  of  man  could  devise  for  the  sculp- 
ture of  bathing  Goddesses :'"  the  stench,  however,  and 
closenesst  of  the  inner  chambers  soon  compelled  them 
to  retreat.  About  two  years  aflerwards  (in  1819  or 
1820,)  the  Government  caused  a  very  large  and  com- 
modious Bath  to  be  built,  exactly  in  the  style,  and  under 
the  same  regulations,  as  those  of  Constontinople. 
(Gamba,  ii.  180.)     The  old  Baths,  once  splendidly  ' 

adorned  with  marble  and  gilding,  were  nearly  ruined 
when  the  Russians  first  occupied  Tiflis.  The  warm 
springs  vary  much  in  temperature,  and  probably  in  the 

*  Thus,  if  any  inhabitant  of  a  square,  or  street,  can  persuade  the 
Supcrinteodent  of  the  Public  Works  that  the  front  of  his  house  wiU 
be  improved  by  bow  windows^  all  his  neighbours  must  put  forth 
bow  windows,  whether  it  suit  their  taste  and  purses,  or  not.  Com- 
plaints or  remonstrances  can  only  be  made  privately,  as  the  Press  is 
under  the  severest  restrictions. 

f  How  men  with  their  clothes  on  could  bear  remaining  only  for  a 
few  seconds  in  a  vapour  bath,  is  almost  as  inconceivable,  as  it  is  that 
Lady  Wortley  Montague  should  have  gone^  as  she  tells  us^  with  her 
ridiag.dress  on,  into  the  Baths  at  Adriaoople. 
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GEORGIA,  degree  with  which  Aey  arc  impregnated  with  sulphur* 
A  moderate  use  of  them  is  not  injurious;  hut  the 
Georgian  ladies,  who  delight  in  passing  whole  days 
there,  often  injure  their  health.     The  rock,  near  the 
springs,  ahonnds  in  sulphur ;  and  behind  the  suburb 
and  fort  of  Isni,  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Kur,  there 
were  formerly  sulphur-works.     That  mineral  was  sub- 
limed in  closed  ovens,  from  stones  containing  pyrites, 
placed  in  alt«Tiat«  layers  with  charcoal ;   and  water, 
impregnated  with  vitriol,  still  drips  from  the  s»des  of  a 
wide  fissure  in  the  neighbourhfig  clifT.     A  taste  for 
gardens,  borrowed  perhaps  from  the  Turks,  was  encou- 
raged by  Heradius,  predecessor  of  the  last  King  of 
Qeorgia ;  and  his  beautiful  grotes  of  planes  and  pop- 
lars were  sold  by  the  Russian  Government  for  21,000 
rdbles  in  specie  (^3860.)  in  1823;  not  more  than  5000 
{£630.)  having  been  offered  in  1820,  a  strong  indication 
of  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.     The  cele- 
brated vines  of  Shir&z,  introduced  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Monteith,  an  officer  of  Engineers  in  the   service  of 
*Abb&s  Mirz^  form  an  agreeable  promenade  on  the 
bills  facing  the  South  ;  and  numerous  country-houses, 
buirtt  by  native  Princes,  together  with  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  new  quarter  of  the  city  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
garden  of  Heraclhis,  contribute  to   show   with  what 
•trides  commercial  prosperity  is  advancing  in  Geoi^a. 
The  interests  of  foreign  trade  are  also  much  promoted 
by  the  regularity  of  the  Post,  which  comes  in  once  a 
week,   bringing   letters    in    twenty-eight   days   from 
Petersburg  and  Odessa,  in  fifty  or  fifly-fivefiwm  Paris. 
On  paying  a  charge  of  one  per  cent,  bills  or  money 
to  any  amount  are    forwarded,  on  Government  secu- 
rity, to   any   part  of  the  Empire.     European   habits 
and  conveniences  are  daily  becoming  more  common ; 
some  French  bakers,  a  restaurateur,  and  two  or  three 
inns  kept  by  Armenians,  have  lately  been  added  to  the 
new  establishments,  which  bid  fair  to  place  Tiflis  on  a 
level  with  European  Capitals.     The  Imeretians  are  the 
porters  and  labourers  of  all  work  ;  the  German  colony 
in  the  Eastern  suburb  furnishes  the  market  with  vege- 
tables, butter,  hams,  and  bacon ;  and  the  same  colonists 
have  also  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  potato — that 
inestimable  vegetable,  which  the  French,  before  the 
Revolution,  considered  as  only  fit  for  pigs,  but  have 
since  contributed  to  difiuse  througliout  Europe.      In 
1820,  says  M.  Gamba,  (ii.  183.)  potatoes  were  sold  at 
Tiflis  for  fivepence  per  pound,  but  at  present,  in  1825, 
their  price,  like  that  of  all  other  esculent  vegetables,  is 
very  moderate.     The  produce  of  the  Post-office  also 
affords  a  fair  criterion  of  the  progress  of  commercial 
industry.     In  1820  it  barely  amoimted  to  22,000  rubles 
in  paper,  (£900. ;)  in   1823  it  had  risen  to  88,000, 
(^520.:)  very   nearly  in  the  proportion   of  four  to 
one.    The  Customs  had  increased  at  the  same  rate, 
which  indicates  an   importation  of   foreign    produce 
to  the  amount  of  8,000,000,  (£820,000.)     The  po- 
pulation, which    in    1808  did  not    reach  3200,  was 
estimated  in    1825   at  37,000,  independently  of  the 
garrison,  agents  of  Government,  and  accidental  resi- 
dents ;  having  increased  in  seventeen  years  at  the  extra- 
ordinary rate  of  twelve  to  one :  a  rate,  which  M.  Gamba 
says,  (ii.  164.)  he  has  every  reason  to  think  has  since 
Kodshori.     increased  rather  than  diminished.     1    Kojori,  a  short 
distance  to  the  South-West  of  Tiflis,  was  for  a  time  the 
residence  of  the  Kings  of  Georgia.     2.  TriaWti,  on  the 

•  Das  JVaucr  ist  wtnig  9Qhm>^tlkaUi^^  Mys  Kiaproth,  i.  738. 
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Upper  Ktsia,  is  a  district  Ibrmerly  much  ravaged  by  <%OROIJI 
the  Turks  and  Le«gis ;  it  contains  the  ruins  of  many  ^^v^^ 
fortresses,   as  Tsalki,   Vedwmtl,   Parvanijan,   Ac.     8. 
Oaghmamkhiri  (i.  e.  beyond  the  river)  is  the  Eastern  GtgbBim. 
Division  of  Kvemo-Kartli,  to  the  East  6{  the  Km*  and  *^^- 
Aragvi,  and  bordering  on  KakhtSti.     Its  principal  viU 
lages  are  Avchala  and  Kukia ;  the  latter  only  a  few 
miles  to  the  North  of  Avlab&ri.     4.  Somkhfti,  orKar^  S«onicbti, 
tel-Somkhlti,  t.  e.  Georgian  Armenia,  is  the  name  x^  Somkhrti, 
a  Province  on  the  South-Westcm  skle  of  Georghi  Pn>-  ^l"""^' 
per,  anciently  inhabited  by  Armenians  (Somekhi)  mixed 
with  Georgians.     The  Ktsia,  called  Nakhatir  by  the 
T&tArs,  its  largest  stream,  is  joined  by  only  one  affluent 
on  its  Northern,  but  by  several  on  its  Southern  side  ;  of 
these,  one  of  the  largest  is  the  Dcbt^t^,  anciently  called 
Berduji,  Bedruji,  or  Borchalo.     The  Ktsia  itself  falla 
into  the  Kur  near  the  fort  named  Kiz^kaFah.     The  soil 
is  generally  good,  but  little  cultivated ;  most  of  the 
inhabitants  being  Turkomans  of  the  Bwani  race,  who, 
like  most  of  their  kindred,   prei«r  a  wandering  and 
pastoral,  to  a  settled  and  agricoltural  Kfe     Most  of  the 
lands  belong  to  the  Crown,  or  the  Orbelianov  family. 
The  country  is  rarely  moist  enougli  to  afford  good 
pasture  for  large  cattle ;  sheep,  however,  are  br^  in 
considerable  numbers;  grain  is  raised  and  irrigation 
used,  where  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  but 
the  vine  is  little  cultivated.      Rice-iields  and  orchards 
are  found  near  some  of  the  villages.     The  whole  popu- 
lation in  1808  was  estimated  at  1 5,000  families,  or  about 
75,000  souls,  of  whom  the  Armenians  were  to   the 
Turkomans  nearly  as  one  to  three.     The  Districts  are, 

1.  Tashiri,  in  the  high  mountainous  tract  of  Bampiik.  TascKIr. 

2.  Kaikuli,  on  the  Upper  Mashaveri,  one  of  the  larger  K'aik'aL 
affluents  of  the  Ktsia,  or  Khram,  is  separated  from 
Airumlo  (the  P^shdlic  of  C&rs)  by  the  ArpahchfiT.      8. 
Borchalo  on  the  Lower  Delx^tti,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Bortich^'\ 
Kur  as  far  as  the  Inja.     4.  Bampak,  on  the   Upper  Bmh&ku 
D^b<{tt^,  the  capital  of  which  is  Lori.      5.  Kazkkhi,  EiachL 
between  the  Ktsia  and  the  Inja.      6.  Temirab^^  HarTemincn* 
aanlii,  inhabited  by  Turkomans  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hasnale. 
Kteia  and  Kur.     7.  Baid&ri,  aT&tir  District,  between  Baidarl 
the  Ktsia  and  k\^iL 

YI.  Kakb<$ti,  on  the  Tori  and  Alaxfoi,  lies  to  tbelYCtc^e-:. 
East  of  Kartli,  and  reaches  Northwards  to  the  Great 
Caucasian  Chain.     Its  Princes  made  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  Georgia  about  the  year  1424,  but  both  were 
reunited  in  1761   by  Irakli,  called  the  Tsar  Hermdius 
by  the  Russians.     It  is  the  most  fertile  in  com  and 
wine  of  any  of  the  Georgian  States,  and  most  of  its  inha- 
bitants are  of  pure  Georgian  blood.  The  soil  is  generally 
clay,  and  is  well  watered  by  the  rivers  mentioned  above. 
The  houses  ditfer  much  firom  those  most  common  in 
Kartli,  having  walls  made  of  twigs  and  branches  well 
plastered  over  with  a  compost  of  clay  and  cow*duog, 
and  being  usually  thatched  with  rushes.  The  best  wine 
is  made  near  Akhmeta;    and  silk,  cotton^   maddery 
honey,  cattle,  horses,  and  game,  are  among  its  staple 
productions :  to  which  may  be  added  iiaph&a,  sources 
of  which  occur  in  many  places.     Its  districts  are,  1.  Kzif  « 
Kisiki,  (Kizig,  according  to  M.  Qamba,)  between  the  ^^^^"^ 
Lower  Yori  (Lora,  by  error  in  M.Gamba's  map,)  and  the 
Alaz&ni,  is  genemliy  levri,  and  remarkable  for  its  rich 
pastures.       Its    chief  town    was  formerly  Tdp-cai4- 
agh&ch,  a  mined  fortress,  on  a  declivity   near    tiie 
Alaz&ni ;  but  Signakh,  on  a  small  stream,  called  Ansr-  skac  c 
gis  Khevi,  is  now  the  Capital  of  diis  district  and  of  the  Sgcu^ 
whole  of  Kakbeti.     It  contains  about  400  houses  and 
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GEORGIA.  2000  iDhabitants,  reputed  the  bravest  among  the 
>^y^^  Georg^kms.  It  has  a  healthy  and  very  strong  position, 
but  only  one  spring,  so  that  the  want  of  water  is  se* 
merely  felt;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lesgis 
maJces  it  hazardous  to  go  without  an  armed  party  to 
fetch  it  from  the  Alaz&ni,  about  five  miles  distant 
The  want  also  of  a  g^od  road  down  the  sleep  desceat 
which  leads  from  this  town  to  the  fertile  and  extensive 
plain  lying  between  it  and  the  Southern  ridges  of  Cau- 
casus, has  hitherto  checked  its  prosperity,  and  pre- 
vented its  inhabitants  from  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
trade  to  any  extent.  They  manufacture  cotton  clotlis« 
which  they  dye  with  wild  madder ;  a  plant,  in  the  cuL 
tivation  of  which  their  expense  and  trouble  would  bo 
well  repaid.  It  was  in  this  district,  and  at  this  place, 
that  the  insurrection  of  1812,  which  threatened  the  ex^ 
pulsion  of  the  Russians  from  Georgia,  first  broke  out. 
ITn  grand  nombre  de  Princes  Georgiens,  says  M.  Gamba, 
(ii,  68.)  in  a  remark  as  just  as  it  is  candid,  restereni 
Jideles,  et  furmt  eux-mhnes  exposis  d  la  fureur  popu^ 
laire^  qu*avoit  surtouL  exciike  Vincontinence  des  soldatt* 
On  se  souvient  que  c^est  ce  mcCf  n  commun  parmi  les  sd" 
dots  Franqais^  qui  determina  les  V^pres  Siciliennes  ;  et 
Montesquieu^  qui  a  si  Men  ohseroh  Us  causes  de  la  gratis 
deur  et  de  la  decadence  des  natianst  rappdle  que  les 
Franqais  avoimt  fait  huitfois  la  conguSie  deV Italic,  et 
que  huitjbis  ils  en  avoient  ite  chasses  pour  leur  incon* 
tinence  et  le  mepris  qulils  thnoignoient  aux  vaincus* 
This  warning  does  not  seem  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  Russian  Commanders,  and  the  Georgians  are 
said  to  be  now  reconciled  to  their  new  rulers.  At 
Vagiri  (Bakiri  in  Khatov's  Map)  there  is  a  fine  church* 
bearing  Georgian  Inscriptions.  To  the  west  of  Kisikit 
between  the  Tori  and  the  Kur,  is  the  extensive  Plain  of 
Caraya.  It  was  formerly  cultivated  by  the  Turkomans* 
who  raised  large  crops  of  rice ;  but  the  weakness  of 
the  Georgian  Government  having  encouraged  the 
Lezgis,  they  continually  pushed  their  devastations  fur- 
ther South,  and  at  length  reduced  this  fine  tract  of  land 
to  a  complete  desert.  As  the  Russians,  three  or  four 
years  back,  had  already  gone  far  towards  curbing  them 
effectually,  it  is  probable  that  they  now  can  seldom 
venture  out  of  their  hiding-places  near  the  highest 
ridges  of  Caucasus.  The  oldest  Georgian  writers  call 
Kisiki,  on  account  of  the  many  buflfaloos  living  in  its 
marshes,  Cambeshov&ni,  a  name  nearly  similar  to  the 
Cambysene  of  Strabo,  (xi.  iv.  5 ;  xiii.  4  ;)  that  Pro- 
vince, however,  is  mentioned  by  him  as  being  moun- 
tainous, not  level,  (J&.  iv.  1 ;)  and,  as  the  Yori  appears 
to  be  the  Cambyses  of  the  Ancients,  Cambysene  must 
have  been  on  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  2.  Gagh- 
mamkh&ri,  (i,  e,  beyond  the  River,)  lies  on  the  North- 
Western  side  of  the  Alazini,  and  on  the  Southern 
declivity  of  the  calcareous  ranges  at  the  foot  of  Cau- 
casus. It  has  the  best  soil  of  any  part  of  Kakh6ti,  is 
well  watered,  and  extraordinarily  productive.  Its  prin^ 
cipal  village  is  Gremi,  near  which  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  city  bearing^  the  same  name,  and  containing  the 
ruins  of  five  churches,  some  of  which  bear  Georgian, 
others  Armenian  Inscriptions.  3.  Tiantsti,  on  the 
Upper  Yori,  is  a  large  district,  forming  the  North- 
western boundary  of  KakhtSti.  Its  chief  place  is  a 
village  on  the  Western  side  of  the  Yori  at  the  foot  of  a 
chain  of  hills  separating  this  district  from  the  Pshavi,  a 
Georgian  Tribe,  who  still  speak  a  dialect  of  the  ancient 
language.  (Klaproth,  ii.  191.)  4.  Shignit  Kakh^ti,  or 
the  Inner  Kakhiiiiv  lies  between  the  same  rivers,  above 
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Kisikl  TeUvi.  its  cbtef  town,  is  placed  on  a  risinji  QfiOBQIA 
ground  fifteen  versts  (twelve  miles)  from  the  Alaa4m,  ^^  v^^ 
and  overlooking  a  beautiful  valley,  richly  clothed  with  '^^^* 
plantations  of  forest  trees,  many  of  tliem  supporting 
vinesi  which,  in  the  time  of  vintage,  hang  in  festoons 
from  branch  to  branch  weighed  down  by  their  clusters. 
Remains  of  walls,  towers,  and  churches,  attest  the  former 
importance  of  the  place,  which  has  now  only  about  500 
inhabitants.  (Gamba,  ii.  S6.)  The  castle,  almost  in 
ruins,  is  still  occupied  by  the  Commandant,  and  is  re« 
markable  as  the  place  where  the  last  distinguished 
Sovereign  of  Georgia,  Heraclius,  died.  The  fortified 
Convent  of  Alaverdi  (Allah  verdi,  t.  c.  Deodatus,)  an 
Episcopal  See,  and  Cherimi,  once  a  flourishing  town, 
but  destroyed  in  1622  by  Sh^h'Abb^s,  who  trans* 
planted  its  inhabitants  into  Mdzander&n,  are  also 
remarkable  places  in  this  District.  5.  Tvalsa  Garejo,  Thwaksa 
on  each  side  of  the  Yori,  is  the  adjoining  one  on  the  Garcdsho. 
South- West.  6.  Tush(!ti  on  the  side  of  Caucasus,  and  Thtischeiht. 
North  of  the  Alaz&ni,  is  inhabited  by  the  Tushi,  a  mixed 
race  derived  from  the  Georgians  and  Mitsj6gies.  7. 
Belakani,  Jdr,  and  Rakhia,  on  the  North-Eastern  fron« 
tier,  are  Districts  inhabited  by  Lezgis  who  pay  a  tri- 
bute  in  silk  to  the  Russians.  Between  the  first  and 
the  River  Cdshkah-chdi  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  wall 
eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and  an  ell  and  a  half  thick,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Queen  Tamar  (about  1180,)  as  the 
boundary  of  her  territories.  Belakdn,  or  Bailakin,  is  Beilacan. 
mentioned  by  the  Arabian  Geographers,  as  one  of  the 
principal  towns  in  Arr&n.  At  Mukhmvdni,  near  the  Moukra?aiic 
Yori,  a  large  body  of  Russian  troops  is  stationed  on  a 
commanding  ground,  and  the  soldiers  have  been  en- 
couraged to  construct  for  themselves  permanent  bar- 
racks, receiving  a  gratuity  of  ten  kopeks  (Id.)  per  diem 
in  addition  to  their  usual  pay.  Prince  Chifchivadzi, 
who  has  a  large  territory  comprehending  Tsinoddli  (or 
Chenodali,)  and  Mokhuz^i  (Mokouzange,)  near 
Teldvi,  having  been  educated  as  a  hostage  at  Peters- 
burg, has  acquired  a  taste  for  European  improvements, 
and  has  built  himself  a  handsome  and  convenient  house 
in  a  good  style,  preferring  the  improvement  of  his  do« 
main  to  the  luxuries  of  the  Russian  Court.  Much  wine 
is  made  on  his  estates ;  and  so  abundant  is  that  article 
of  produce  in  Georgia,  that  a  tunga  (six  bottles  and  a 
halQ  sells  at  Tiflis  for  one  abdzah  (Sd.)  at  the  retail 
price,  including  charges  for  carriage  and  the  vender's 
profit  The  Princesses  of  the  same  family  pay  great 
attention  to  the  production  and  manufacture  of  silk. 
This  useful  and  enlightened  Nobleman  inhabits  a  coun- 
try remarkable  not  only  for  its  fertility,  but  also  for  its 
salubrity  and  beautiful  scenery. 

VII.  Ganjah^  formerly  an  independent  Principality,  Gands1i«  cr 
and  afterward  subject  to  Georgia,  is  included  by  the  Ghendj6. 
Russians  in  the  Circle  of  Lori.     Its   North-Westem 
Division  is    called    Shamshadili;   its    South-Eastern 
Shamkdr.     They   are  both  inhabited   by  Turkomans, 
who  call  themselves  Tarekama.     Gai^jah,  or  Kanjah,  Ganjah  or 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  ancient  Armenian  name  Geojeh. 
Kantzag^  which  implies  that  it  was  one  of  the  Royal 
treasuries.  It  enjoys  a  clear  healthy  air,  with  abundance 
of  excellent  water,  and  retains  many  traces  of  its  former 
magnitude  and  splendour,  overshadowed  by  fine  and 
widely  spreading  trees,  which  form  an  agreeable  con* 
trast  to  the  bare  and  dreary  plains  surrounding  them* 
The  fortress,  built  by  the  Turks,  was  in  good  repair 
and  well  supplied  with  ammunition  when  the  last  KMa 
was  summoned  to  give  it  up  to  the  Russians  as  a  part 
3z  2 
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GEORGIA*  of  the  Georgian  territory,  under  an  obsolete  claim, 
^^■•v**^  which  had  lain  dormant  for  many  centuries.  The 
noble  resolution  with  which  he  defended  this  his  pater^ 
nal  inheritance,  could  not  move  his  adversaries  to  any 
kindred  feeling ;  and  Llezanevich,  the  Russian  Com- 
mander who  took  the  fort,  relusing  to  give  him  quar- 
ter, struck  the  first  blow  himself,  leaving  to  the  soldiers 
who  followed  him  the  business  of  despatching  this 
brave  defender  of  his  rights.  Such  conduct  does  little 
honour  to  the  Russian  name,  and  their  subsequent 
proceedings  still  less ;  for  they  have  not  relieved  the 
wretched  inhabitants  fix>m  any  of  the  oppressive 
exactions  imposed  by  the  sordid  avarice  of  the  late 
Xhdn;  and  unless  a  change  has  lately  taken  place, 
the  Russian  subjects  at  Ganjeh  are  scarcely  in  a 
better  condition  than  the  Persians  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Araxes.  The  whole  District  is  100  versts 
(75  miles)  long,  and  80  versts  (60  miles)  broad, 
containing  25,000  inhabitants,  12,000  of  whom  inhabit 
the  Capital  called  Yelisavetpul,  (Elizabethopolis,)  in 
honour  of  the  reigning  Empress,  by  Prince  Tzitzianov, 
a  Georgian  and  a  General  in  the  Russian  service,  un- 
der whom  the  place  was  taken  in  1801.  The  neigh- 
bouring country  is  not  naturally  unproductive,  but 
being  on  the  confines  of  Persia,  has  long  been  deso- 
lated by  continual  inroads,  as  well  as  by  the  ruinous 
extortions  of  its  own  rulers.  Its  natural  productions, 
says  M.  Gamba,  (ii.  255.)  are  sufficient  to  give  birth  to 
an  extensive  trade.  Silk,  cotton,  wax,  honey,  madder, 
hides,  excellent  raisins  and  wine  are  already  produced 
in  some  quantity,  and  might  easily  be  increased.  Its 
minerals,  which  are  plentiful,  are  copper,  lead,  iron, 
rock  salt,  and  alum ;  the  latter  of  au  excellent  quality. 
Ruins  of  great  extent  in  various  directions  mark 
Its  former  prosperity  ;  and  at  Shamk6r,  25  versts 
(18  miles)  from  Ganjah,  there  is  an  ancient  column 
remarkable  for  its  height  and  strength.  It  is  built 
of  brick,  placed  on  a  square  base  15  feet  broad, 
and  12  feet  high;  the  pillar  itself  is  12  feet  diameter, 
and  about  80  feet  in  height  A  spiral  staircase  within 
it  leads  to  a  gallery  half  way  between  its  summit  and 
base..  It  is  probably  a  minaret  of  some  Mosque  now 
destroyed,  and  may  date  from  the  IXth  or  Xth  cen- 
turies when  Shamkdr  was  a  populous  and  wealthy 
city. 
Vin.  VIII.  CarJi-b^h,   (the  Dark  Garden,)  or  Shusheh, 

Kara-bag.  occupying  the  elbow  formed  by  the  Cyrus  and  Araxes 
at  their  junction,  and  bounded  by  Mount  Masisi  on  the 
West,  formed  a  part  of  the  Country  called  Arr&n.  It 
is  now  equally  divided  between  the  Turkomans  and 
Armenians,  the  former  living  in  a  wandering  pastoral 
state,  the  latter  settled  in  towns  and  villages.  Shusheh, 
(Sushak,  according  to  M.  Gamba,)  properly  Shushi, 
t.  e.  made  of  glass,  (Klaproth,  ii.  53.)  is  a  village  and 
castle  on  a  ver.y  steep,  lofty  hill,  between  two  small 
streams  called  Car&sh&n,  which  unite,  and,  under  the 
name  of  Carcar,  fall  into  the  Araxes.  The  castle  is 
about  three  versts  (two  miles  and  a  half)  from  the  vil- 
lage, and  was  the  residence  of  the  Kh&n  before  he  was 
defeated  by  General  Liezanevich,  since  which  time  the 
Principality  has  been  tributary  to  Russia.  Of  CarSi- 
bdgh,  which  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Timdr,  not  a 
vestige  remains.  The  soil  of  this  territory  is  fertile  to 
a  degree  that  surpasses  all  belief.  It  is  intersected  by 
high  mountains,  and  the  heat  in  the  low  lands  is  quite 
unbearable  for  three  months  in  the  year.  The  village 
of  Berde  on  the  Tertir,  which  runs  into  the  Cyrus, 


fitonds  on  the  site  of  Berda'ah,  anciently  the  Capital  of  QEORGa 
Arr&n,  and  much  celebrated  by  the  Arabian  Historians  ^^-^^v-w 
and  Geographers. 

IX.  To  the  North  of  Carii-b&gh,  between  the  Lez-  ix.  Sljcki, 
gis  and  Shirv&n,  lies  the  little  territory  of  Sheki,  also  or  Nucho. 
called  Nukhi  orNokhA.*    It  contains  the  two  districts 

of  Act&sh  (White-stone)  and  Kaballah,  (perhaps  the 
Chahaia  of  Ptolemy.)  Its  principal  places  are  Eresb, 
or  Aresh,  anciently  a  town  of  considerable  trade, 
Shekl,  and  Nukh&,  through  which  a  road  has  been 
lately  made  from  Tiflis  to  Derbend  and  B&kd.  Sheki 
is  on  one  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Kur,  and  Nukh£,  the 
Kh&n's  place  of  residence,  on  another.  The  last  of 
those  Chiefs  died  without  children  in  1823  or  1824,  in 
consequence  of  which  his  territory  lapsed  to  the  Crown. 
It  is  small,  but  extremely  productive,  especially  in 
silk,  (Gamba,  ii.  255.)  and  its  inhabitants,  principally 
Armenians,  are  very  industrious;  its  revenue  is  esti- 
mated at  above  800,000  rdbles  in  paper,  (^2,000.) 
Sheki  appears  to  be  the  country  called  Shikashen  by 
the  Armenians,  a  part  of  the  Province  of  Udi,  and 
probably  the  land  of  Pliny's  Sacaaeni,  {NaL  HisL 
vi.  10.)  It  is  also  called  Shekin  by  Mas'tldi.  (St 
Martin,  Mim,  i.  210,  233.) 

X.  Shirvdn,  bounded  by  the  Gdk-ch&i  (Sky-blue  X.  Shimi 
river)  on  the  West,  the  Kur  on  the  South,  the  Caspian  "  ^^^^'^'^ 
Sea  on  the  East,  and  the  South-Eastern  branches  of 
Caucasus  on  the  North,  is  called    Sharvan  by  the 
Armenians  ;  and  the  Sherv&nk,  or  People  of  Shenr&n, 

are  mentioned  by  a  writer  of  the  IXth  or  Xth  century 
as  of  Sarmatian  origin.  The  country  now  forming  the 
Southern  division  of  D^hist&n,  was  considered  by  the 
Persians  and  Armenians  as  a  part  of  Shirvdn.  The 
mountains,  therefore,  from  the  head  of  the  G6k-chii  to 
the  Caspian  North  of  B&ki!i,  are,  probably,  not  so  high 
as  that  projection  of  Caucasus  which  forms  the  Caspian 
Gates  {Pyhe  Caspim)  just  beyond  Derbend,  tiiougb  the 
contrary  would  be  inferred  from  the  copy  of  General 
Khatov'^s  Map  affixed  to  M.  Gamba's  Travds,  The 
principal  Districts  of  Shirvdn,  according  to  its  present 
limits,  are  Sham&khi,  Javid,  and  S&liy&n.  Jav&d, 
otherwise  called  Ydrt-b&zdr,  (Jeh&n-num&,  p.  396.)  is 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Cyrus  and  Araxes,  10 
farsangs  (=  25  geographical  miles)  South  by  East. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  from  Cark>b4gh 
into  Shirvdn.  S&liy&n  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Delta 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Cyrus  (Kur,)  and  gives  its 
name  to  a  peninsula  formed  by  that  river  and  the  coast 
of  the  Caspian.  Its  fisheries,  let  for  500,000  rubles 
in  paper,  (^20,000.)  formed  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  revenue  to  the  Kh&n  of  Shlrv&n.  ShamAkhl,  the 
Capital  of  this  Province,  was  long  among  the  mostpopu- 
lous  cities  of  the  East.  It  was  plundered  and  nearly 
ruined  by  the  armies  of  Peter  the  Great  in  the  beginning 
of  the  XVIIIth  century ;  and  having  been  since  that 
time  continually  exposed  to  depredation  from  the 
various  parties  who  so  long  disputed  the  Empire  of 
Persia,  its  inhabitants  withdrew  into  the  mountains  and 
founded  New  Sham&khi,  now  itself  reduced  to  a  small 
market  town.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain  about  seven 
miles  wide,  separated  by  a  lofty  range  of  hills,  consist- 

*  M.  Gamba,  who  it  more  attentive  to  the  orthography  of  foreifn 
names  than  his  countrymen  usually  are,  has  given  his  readers  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  by  his  carelessness  with  regard  to  this  word.  He 
spells  it,  once  only,  JVbuAa  ;  in  all  other  places  iVoncAc,  which  weidd 
be  NugAa,  not  AuMa,  if  the  leUen  cA  had  the  pow«r  be  i' 
gives  to  them. 
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GEORGIA,  inff  of  sand  and  gravel,  from  the  more  level  country 
Wy— ^  about  Old  Sham^hi.    The  heat  and  stagnation  of  the 
air  about  the  new  town  render  it  peculiarly  unhealthy. 
From  the  summit  of  the  intervening  hills,  10  versls 
(74  miles)  distant  from  the  New,  and  20  (15  miles) 
from  the  Old  Sham&khi,  there  is  an  extensive  view  over 
the  remains  of  both.     On  one  side  the  naked  plain, 
described  by  Gttldenstadt  as  clothed  with  the  richest 
mulberry  gardens  and  vineyards ;  on  the  other,  the  vast 
assemblage  of   caravanserais,   bdzdrs,   mosques,  and 
other  buildings  of  stone,  public  and  private,  which  arc 
now,  says  M.  Gamba,  (ii.  280.)  justly  called  the  Rums 
of  Old  Shamdkhl.     When  visited  by  Olearius  m  1645, 
it  was  still  in  all  ite  splendour.     At  present  it  is  so 
completely  deserted,  that  the  commonest  necessaries 
are  not  to  be  procured  there.     Five  and  twenty  or 
thirty  persons,  living  at  one  extremity  of  it,  are,  or 
were  lately,  the  only  remains  of  the  thousands  it  once 
contained.     Even  the  Castle  was  deserted;   the  last 
Kh&n  finding  himself  unable  to  protect  his  subjects 
against  the  incursions  by  which  they  were  continually 
harassed,  forced  them  to  abandon  the  two  Capitals  in 
the  plain,  and  retire  with   him  to  a  strong  position 
named  Pfidag  in  the  mountains ;  where  30,000  of  them 
were   secure  against  invasion ;   and,  notwithstanding 
their  almost  inaccessible    position,  carried  on   trade 
enough  to  enable  them  to  pay  taxes  amounting  to  more 
than  7000  ducats  (^^3500.)  per  annum.     The  whole 
revenue  of  this  Chief  is  said  to  have  been  more  than 
2,000,000  of    rubles  in  paper  currency,  (jgSO.OOO.) 
Having  shown  some  symptoms  of  disaffection,  afler  the 
rebellion  in  D&ghest^n  in  1820,  the  parties  of  Cosacks 
stationed  in  his  territory  were  withdrawn;   and  that 
measure  filled  him  with  such  alarm,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  September  in  the  same  year  he  fled  precipitately 
into  Persia,  leaving  even  his  stud  and  movables  as  a 
prize  for  the  Russians. 
XI.  Mogan       XI.  A  part  of  the  Province  of  Milgh&n  or  Miicdn, 
or  Moukaa.    South  of  the  Cyrus,  and  lying  between  that  river  and 


the  BalgharA,  or  Bashani,  a  wide,  clear,   and  rapid  GEORGIA, 
torrent,  is  called  the  Steppe  or  Plain   of  Mogheu  by    -  -  "* 
the  Russians.     It  is  singularly  infested  by  serpents, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  tract  where  the  army  of 
Pompey  was  stopped  in   his   progress   towards    the 
Caspian  by  the  vast  numbers  of  those  reptiles. 

XII.   To  the  South  of  this  Steppe  there  is  a  small  xil.  Talidj, 
hilly  tract  called  T&lij  (by  mistake  for  Talish)  by  the  Talisch, 
Russians,  and  Tdlish  or  Talishan  by  the  Persians ;  TauUthM. 
which  contains  Lenkerdn,  where  there  is  a  road  and 
anchorage  for  ships,  and  Kizil  Aghdj,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  Gulf  into  which  the  Western  arm  of  the 
Kur  {Cyrxu)  falls.     This  District,  and  Gllan  immc 
diately  to  the  South  of  it,  formed  a  part  of  the  Persian 
Province  of  Azerbfi.ij6n,  the  Atropatene  of  the  Greeks. 
See  Ptolemaei  Geographia  It  Bertio,  Amstel.  1619, 
folio,   V.  10,  11,  12,  p.  151— 153;    Strabo,   lib.  xi.; 
Plinii  Nat.  Hist  lib.  vi. ;  Cellarii  Geog.  Ant  iii.  9,  10, 
11 ;  Hdji  Khallfah's  Jthdn-numa,  Const.  1732,  folio* 
p.  391 — 406;    WahPs  AUes  und  Neues  Forder  und 
Mittd  Aden,  lieip.  1795,  p.  437,  467,  480,  486,  69'Z, 
791 ;    Chardin,  Voyage  en  Perst^  ii.  28 ;    Olearius'fi 
Beschreibung  der  Mu^ovitischen  und  Permchen  Reiae^ 
Schleswig,  1656,  folio;    Olearius's  Voyages   traduUt 
et  augmentez  par  le  Sieur  de  Wicquefort,  Leide.  1719, 
folio  ;  Gmelin*s  Reise  durch  Russland,  St.  Petersburg, 
1770—1784,  4  Th.    4to  ;    Guldenst&dt's    Rmen   im 
Kaukamchen   Geburge,    St.  Petersburg,    1787,    4to ; 
Reineggs's  Beschreibung  der  Kaukasus,  Tb.  i.  Gotha, 
1796,  Svo,  2  Th.  Hildesh.  1757,  8vo  ;   (Des  Patriarchs 
Eugemus)  Georgien  aus  den  Russischen  ubersetzt,  voa 
F.  Schmidt,  Leip.  1804,  8vo ;    Julius  von  KIaproth*s 
Reise  im  den  Kaukasus  und  nach  Georgien^   Halle, 
1812—14,  2  Th.  8vOi  Saint  Martin,  Memoires  Hist,  et 
Giogr.  sur  tArminie^   Paris,   1818,   2  tomes,  Svo ;. 
Gamba,    Voyage  dans  le  Russie  MMdioTiale,  Pari.s,. 
1826,  2  tomes.     For  the  Language  and  Literature, 
Klaproth's  Travels,  and  Jm  Polyglotta;  Balbi,  AUas 
Ethnographique  and  Journal  Asiatique,  tome  x.  et  xi. 


Extent  and  GEORGIA,  One  of  the  Thirteen  original  Confederated 
boundaries.  Republican  States  of  North  America,  is  situated  between 
the  parallels  of  30®  19^  and  35°  of  North  latitude,  and 
betwee!!  80°  48'  and  85°  43'  of  West  longitude  from 
Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  State  of 
Tennessee  ;  on  the  North-East  by  South  Carolina,  from 
which  State  it  is  separated  from  the  sea  coast  to  its 
North-Eastem  angle  by  the  River  Savannah,  to  its  very 
source.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  the  boundary  on  the 
South-East ;  Alabama  bounds  it  on  the  West ;  and  the 
Floridas  on  the  South  and  South-West.  The  mean 
length  of  Georgia  is  300  miles,  and  the  mean  breadth 
194  miles,  giving  an  area  of  58,200  square  miles,  or 
upwards  of  37,000,000  of  acres. 
historical  Previous   to  1733  the  country  within   the  present 

kctcb.  boundary  of  Georgia  was  a  wilderness,  and  though 

comprehended  within  the  Charter  of  Carolina,  had  been 
equally  claimed  by  Spain.  At  that  period  the  poor  in 
England  were  in  a  state  of  severe  suffering  from  the 
stagnation  of  trade,  and  colonization  was  then,  as  now, 
proposed  for  their  relief.  A  Company  was  chartered  in 
1732  by  George  II.,  by  whom  the  territory  was  granted 
to  the  adventurers.  Georgia  was  named  afler  this 
Monarch.     General  Oglethorpe,  who  commanded  the 


expedition,  founded  the  city  of  Savannah  in  the  Spring 
of  1733.     Notwithstanding  the  skill,  talents,  and  enter- 
prise of  Oglethorpe,  the  new  Colony  did  not  flourish, 
chiefly  because  the  grants  of  land  were  issued  on  feudal 
tenures.      On  the   breaking  out  of  war  with  Spain, 
General  Oglethorpe  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
St.  Augustine,  in  East  Florida ;  which  invasion  was 
retaliated  in  1742  by  a  Spanish  force.     By  the  ad- 
dress of  the  British  General,  Georgia  was    preserved 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  Spaniards  retreated  with  a 
great  loss  of  stores  and  artillery.     The  mismanage- 
ment of  the  trustees  of  the  Colony  still  continued,  for  in 
1750  Georgia  only  exported  to  the  value  of  £10,000. 
sterling ;    her  present  exports  being  nearly  2,000,000. 
In  1752  the  Charter  was  surrendered  to  the  Crown,  and 
Georgia  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  other 
North  American  Colonies.     In  1763  all  .the  lands  as 
far  as  the  Florida  boundary  were  attached  to  Georgia  ; 
and  in  1773  the  exports  had  increased  to  «C121,000. 
sterling,  by  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  indigo  in  the  rich 
alluvial  grounds. 

Notwithstanding  the  British  Government  had  fostered 
the  rising  prosperity  of  Georgia  by  liberal  grants  and  a 
variety    of   advantages,  the    inhabitants   joined    the 
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GEOROIA.  standard  of  revolt  in  the  American  war,  and  the  Country 
^  was  abandoned  at  the  Peace  of  1783  by  the  British 
Government  The  only  remarkable  event  in  the  History 
of  Georgia,  since  the  estabh'shment  of  the  American 
independence,  was  a  most  iniquitous  transaction,  effected 
by  the  State  authorities,  in  the  sale  of  most  of  the  lands 
between  the  rivers  Chattahootchie  and  Mississippi, 
commonly  called  the  Yahoo  Purchase ;  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  were  openly  bribed,  and  notoriously 
shared  in  the  profits  of  it  Jn  a  subsequent  year  this 
Act  was  cancelled,  and  all  the  records  of  the  disgraceful 
transaction  were  burned. 

Georgia  is  extremely  similar  in  its  natural  features  to 
South  Carolina.  A  chain  of  islands  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  forms  a  margin  between  the  main  land  and  the 
sea,  affording  a  line  of  inland  navigation  along  the 
whole  sea  front  of  the  State,  communicating  between 
Carolina  and  Florida.  These  islands  are  similar  in 
every  respect  to  those  of  the  two  last-named  States, 
and  are  fertile  beds  of  the  finest  cotton.  A  narrow 
tract  of  similar  ground  marks  the  adjacent  edge  of 
the  main  land.  Thence,  for  nearly  100  miles  back 
from  the  sea  coast,  extends  a  sandy  pine-bearing  barren 
country,  interspersed  with  numerous  inland  swamps, 
and  intersected  witii  the  great  rivers  coming  from  the 
middle  and  upper  country.  Behind  the  pinelands, 
and  always  parallel  to  the  sea  coast,  a  country  of  sand 
hills  succeeds,  30  or  40  miles  wide,  interspersed  with 
fertile  spots,  and  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain- 
ous or  Upper  country.  This  last  district  is  part  of  the 
great  and  intricate  Alleghany  chain,  and  consists  of 
a  strong  fertile  soil.  These  hiils  also  separate  the 
waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  the 
streams  tributary  to  the  Mississippi,  and  those  which 
discharge  themselves  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Cotton 
is  the  principal  production.  It  is  of  three  kinds ;  the 
Black  Seed  or  Sea  Island,  the  Green  Seed  or  Upland, 
and  an  intermediate  sort,  which  is  the  Black  Seed  cotton 
cultivated  in  the  middle  country.  Rice  is  extensively 
grown  in  the  lowlands  and  marshes  near  the  6ea«  The 
fruits  are  figs,  oranges,  melons,  peaches,  pomegranates, 
&c.,  and  in  some  places  lemons,  olives,  &c.  The  forests 
afford  fine  timber,  chiefly  oak  and  pine ;  the  latter, 
known  as  the  Georgia  yellow  pine,  is  celebrated  in  the 
European  dockyards. 

The  rivers  of  Georgia  which  empty  themselves  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  flow  about  South-East,  and  all 
Savannah,  parallel,  or  very  nearly  so,  to  each  other.  The  Savannah 
River  rises  in  the  mountains,  nearly  at  the  point  where 
the  four  States  of  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  North  and 
South  Carolina  meet,  in  latitude  35°  North  and  longi- 
tude 82°  56'  West  of  Greenwich.  The  whole  length  of 
the  Savannah  is  nearly  300  miles,  of  which  distance 
nearly  one-half  affords  uninterrupted  navigation  to  the 
falls  at  Augusta ;  above  which  obstruction  boats  can  pro- 
ceed 60  miles.  Vessels  of  larger  burthen  come  to  Sa- 
vannah, 18  miles  from  the  mouth,  which  lies  in  latitude 
32°  3'  North  and  longitude  80°  51' West  of  Greenwich. 

The  Ogechee  falls  into  the  Ocean,  15  miles  South- 
West  of  the  Savannah,  afler  a  course  of  about  200  miles. 

The  Alaiamaha  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
streams,  known  as  the  Oconee  and  the  Oakmulgee, 
It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  30  tons  as  far  as  Milledge- 
ville  on  the  Oconee  branch,  200  miles  from  the  Ocean. 
Its  whole  course  is  about  280  miles.  It  discharges  it- 
self by  several  mouths,  about  60  miles  South- West  of 
the  Savannah,  having  14  feet  water  on  its  principal  bar. 


Rivers. 


Ogechee. 


The  Samia  River  falls  into  the  Atlantic»to  the  North  qioma. 
of  Cumberland  Island,  in  latitude  31^     The  St.  Mary's  v^v^ 
divides  Georgia  from  Florida,  rising  in  a  small  swamp,  Sitiiu. 
separated  by  a  very  narrow  ridge  of  pineland,  from  the  StMuy-t 
great  Oke-fin-o-cau  swamp.    This  large  morass  is  of 
much  smaller  extent  than  has  been  hitherto  supposed ; 
and  the  recent  surveys  have  discovered  a  connderablo 
quantity  of  good  land  among  that  which  had  been  long 
abandoned  to  snakes,  frogs,  alligators,  and  insects.     It 
gives  rise  to  the  Suwanee  River  flowing  into  Florida. 
The  Alapaha  is  another  head  branch  of  the  Suwanee. 
The  River   Ocklockonne  rises   in  Georgia,  but  flows 
into  Florida. 

The  Flint  River  is  the  Western  arm  of  the  Chatta-  FlbtRiw. 
hootchie  River,  with  which  it  unites  after  a  course  of 
250  miles  at  the  Sduth-West  arm  of  the  State,  and  the 
united  stream  flows  through  Florida  under  the  name  of 
Appalachicola.     The  Chattahootchie  sepsraXes  Georgia  ChaiuLcji. 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  rises  among  the  same  chie 
mountains,  and  not  for  from  the  source  of  the  Savannah ; 
its  course  extends  through  about  350  miles. 

The  principal  Islands  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  are  Islands. 
Cumberiand    Island,  next  to    Florida,    St.   Simon's, 
Sapebo,  St.  Catherine's,  Ossabaw,  and  Tybee. 

The  low  country  has  an  agreeable,  healthy  climate  Climate. 
for  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year ;  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer,  and  during  the  fall  of  the  year,  it  is 
extremely  unhealthy,  except  immediately  upon  the  sea 
beach.  The  climate  of  the  upper  country  is  generally 
very  agreeable  and  healthy  throughout  the  year;  and 
in  the  North- West,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  is 
esteemed  among  the  best  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

Servannah  is  the  largest  and  chief  commercial  Town  ;  Cuiefta^. 
it  suflbred  greatly  during  the  siege  and  storming  by  the 
British  In  1778  ;  the  remains  of  the  old  lines  of  defence 
are  yet  distinct  in  most  parts  of  the  city.  It  is  annually 
desolated  by  the  yellow  fever.  Population  in  1820, 
7523,  of  whom  upwards  of  3000  were  slaves.  Latitude 
32**  8'  North  and  longitude  80**  57'  West  of  Greenwich. 

Augusta  is  on  the  Savannah  River,  just  below  the 
falls,  127  miles  distant  North-West  from  Savannah.  It 
is  the  entrepot  for  the  agricultural  exports  of  the  upper 
country.  It  has  a  fine  bridge  across  the  Savannah 
River.     Population  about  1500. 

Milledgeville  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Government ; 
it  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  Geoigia,  in  latitude 
33""  6'  North  and  longitude  82°  59^  West  of  GicenwidL 
Population  in  1820,  2069. 

Darien  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Alatamaha  River, 
12  miles  from  the  bar.  It  is  a  Town  of  rising  impor- 
tance, and  will  become  the  exporting  place  for  aU  the 
produce  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river  upon 
which  it  is  built.    Population  about  800. 

Sunbury  and  Brunswick  are  on  the  sea  coast 

SL  Marys  was  a  flourishing  Town  during  the  late 
war  with  Great  Britain ;  but  is  now  decaying.  It  is 
situated  on  the  River  of  the  same  name,  a  few  milei 
from  its  mouth.     Population  771. 

Petersburg  is  a  new,  flourishing  Town,  likely  from 
its  salubrity  to  rival  Augusta,  lying  53  miles  above  the 
latter  town,  on  the  Savannah,  at  the  head  of  the  boat 
navigation. 

Washington  is  a  new  Town,  50  miles  North-West  of 
Augusta.     Population  in  1820,  695. 

Louisville  and  CUnton  are  Towns  in  the  interior,  with 
each  a  population  of  700  or  800  persons. 

The  civil  divisions  and  population  will  be  beat  ex«- 
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GEORGIA,  emplified  in  the  following  Table,  extracted  from  the  offi- 
>_  ^  ^_>  cial  census  made  in  1820  ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  now 
much  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  extinction  of  the 
Indian  title  to  the  lands  in  those  Counties,  the  popu- 
lation of  which  is  not  enumerated  below,  and  which 
have  since  become  settled  with  white  inhabitants. 
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ment  called  Franklin  College,  at  the  town  .of  Athens 
in  Clark  County ;  and  of  an  Acadeny,  either  established 
or  about  so  to  be,  in  each  County.  This  Body  of  Insti- 
tutions is  under  the  direction  of  a  Senaius  Academicus, 
consisting  of  the  Governor  and  Senate  of  the  State, 
and  fifleen  Trustees.  The  Senaius  Academiomt  ap- 
points a  Board  of  Commissioners  in  each  County  to 
superintend  the  Academy  of  the  County  and  the  infe- 
rior Schools.  In  1827,  200,000  dollars  were  appro- 
priated for  the  establishment  of  Free-aehools.  At 
present,  howerer,  LeMrning  may  be  conndered  to  be  at 
a  very  low  ebb  in  the  State  tyf  Georgia.    • 

The  Baptists  and  Methodists  are  by  far  the  most 


numerous  Religious  denominations.  There  are  but  Tcry  GEORGIA, 
few  settled  Ministers  of  Religion  in  the  State.  ^-^v^^" 

Georgia  was  the  Sixth  State  in  the  Federal  Union  ComnaMe 
in  1820  in  the  value  of  her  exports,  which  amounted  ■ndmaxm- 
to  nearly  seven  millions  of  dollars,  consisting  wholly  of  "cturea. 
domestic  produce,  principally  cotton  and  rice.     Most 
of  this  is  exported  in  ships  belonging  to  merchants  of 
the  Northern  States  and  British  owners.    The  shipping 
in  1821  amounted  only  to  14,66*2  tons.    The  amount 
of  tile  revenue  paid   by   Georgia  in   1815  into   the 
CQffers  of  the  National  Treasury  was  nearly  one  million 
of  dollars,   exclusive  of  the  amount  n^sed   for  the 
support  of  the  State  Government. 

'nie  manufactures  of  Georgia  consist  ehiefly  in 
leather,  saddlery,  and  whiskey ;  and  the  supply  of  the 
few  agricultural  implements  required.  The  manufac- 
turers are  the  small  tradesmen  in  the  chief  village  of 
each  County ;  and  they  only  supply  the  immediate  and 
indispensible  wants  of  tlie  inhabitants  ;  nothing  what* 
ever  being  exported  from  Georgia  in  a  manufactuced 
state. 

The  Western  part  of  Greorgia,  between  the  Flint  and  Indiaiu. 
Chattahootchie  Rivers,  is  in  possession  of  the  Lower 
Creek  Indians ;  and  the  whole  of  the  North-Westem 
angle  of  the  State*  Westward  of  the  head  branches  of 
the  latter  River,  is  occupied  by  a  remnant  of  the  Che- 
rokees.  The  Indian  County  lately  embraced  tw«^ 
thirds  of  the  whole  State ;  but,  by  the  treaty  of  Port 
Jackson,  the  Clan  of  the  Creek  Indians  was  extin- 
guished in  1^) wards  of  11,000  square  miles  in  the 
Southern  part  of  the  State,  including  the  whole  country 
below  the  parallel  of  31^  35'  North  latitude ;  and  by 
another  treaty  made  in  January,  1821,  the  extensive 
tract  between  the  Flint  and  Oakmulgee  Rivers  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  Thus,  step  by  step,  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America  are  gradually  but 
rapidly  removed  from  the  soil  of  their  ancestors,  and 
their  existence,  like  their  titles  to  the  land,  is  exlin- 
.  guished. 

The  first  Constitution  of  Georgia  was  adopted  in  Government 
1777 ;  it  was  several  times  altered;  the  existing  system 
of  Government  having  been  adopted  in  May,  1798. 
In  its  principal  features  it  resembles  those  of  most  of 
the  other  States  of  the  Union  ;  being,  however,  in  many 
parts  still  more  democratic.  The  Legislature,  styled  the 
General  Assembly,  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives.  The  members  of  the  former  Body  are 
chosen  annually,  one  from  eadi  County,  flach  Senator 
must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  possess  a  freehold 
of  500  dollars,  or  taxable  property  to  double  that  amount. 
The  Representatives  are  also  chosen  annually  by  Coun- 
ties, each  sending  at  least  one,  and  none  more  than  four, 
in  compound  proportion  to  its  taxation  and  popula- 
tion. A  Representative  must  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  possess  a  freehold  of  250  dollars,  or  taxable 
property  value  500  dollars.  Tlie  Governor  is  chosen 
for  two  years  by  the  Assembly.  He  must  be  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  possess  500  acres  of  land ;  or  other 
property  to  the  amount  of  4000  dollars.  The  elective 
franchise  is  exercised  by  all  persons  twenty-one  years 
.of  age  and  upwards,  and  who  have  paid  taxes  one  year,  ^ 

and  resided  in  the  County  six  months  previous  to  the 
election.  The  Judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme 
Court  of  four  Judges^  in  an  inferior  Court  in  each 
County  consisting  of  five  Judges;  and  in  Justices  Courts 
consisting  of  one  Justice  of  the  Peace,  assisted  by  seven 
Jurors.     The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts  are  elected 
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OEORQIA^  for  the  term  of  three  years  by  the  Assembly,  and  those 
^        of  the  Inferior  Courts  annually  by  the  voters  in  each 
TRUPBS.  ^^^°^y*    Justices  of  the  Peace  are  elected  annually  by 
*-         ^j  the  voters  in  each  militia  captain's  district. 


Carey  and  Itea^s  American  AtUu ;  Seybert's  StatiaHa  GBORGIA. 
of  the  United   States ;  Official  American  Documents,  ^„  "- 
&c.  &c.  QERTOL. 


GE^ORGICK,  n.\     Pr.  georgiques;  It.  georgiche  ; 

Ge'orgick,  adj,  J  Sp.  georgicas  ;  Lat.  georgica ; 
Gr.  yeatpyiKot,  from  7€w/>7^9,  (77,  the  earth,  and  f^oj', 
work,)  a  labourer,  a  tiller  of  the  earth.    Applied  to 

Books  concerning  the  tillage  or  cultivation  of  the 
earth  or  gpround. 

Here,  if  we  mix  with  company,  'tti  mich 
As  can  Bay  nothing,  though  (bey  talk  too  macb| 
Here  we  learn  georgic$^  here  the  bucolics, 
Which  building's  cheapest,  timber,  stone,  or  brick. 

Brome.     To  hU  Friend  W,  C. 

A  ffeorme,  therefore,  is  some  part  of  the  science  of  husbandry  put 
into  a  pleasing  dress,  and  set  off  with  all  the  beauties  and  embel- 
lishments of  poetry. 

Addimm.    Estay  on  Fir^Ft  Gtorgict. 
Here  I  pemse  the  Hantuan's  Georgie  straino, 
And  learn  the  labours  of  Italian  swains : 
In  erery  page  I  see  new  landscapes  rise, 
And  all  Hesperia  opens  to  my  eyes. 

Gag.    Ratrtd  Sportt,  can.  1. 

The  very  ingenious  translator  [Dr.  Martin]  of  Virgil's  eclogues  and 
gtorgict,  gives  the  name  of  this  Bird  to  the  acalanthis  or  acanthis : 
liltoraqve  aUgonen  retoiumt,  acanthida  dumi. 

Pemumi.    Britiih  Zoologg.    The  Qoi^/iHch. 
GEORISEUS,  a  genus  of  Pentamerous,  Coleopte- 
rous insects,  belongring  to  the  family  Byrrhidm^  esta- 
l)lished  by  Latreille. 

Generic  character.  Tarsi  filiform,  moderate,  of  four 
distinct  joints ;  antenme  very  short,  club-shaped,  of 
nine  joints,  the  first  joint  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  and 
the  three  last  forming  a  solid,  nearly  globular  club ; 
palpi  short  and  enlarged ;  body  short,  swollen ;  head 
distinct,  inclined,  and  hid  in  the  thorax  ;  thighs  not 
contractile,  thin,  linear.     Living  in  damp  places. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  Frox  dubius  of  Panzer, 
found  in  England. 

GEOTRUPES,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Pentamerous, 
Tiamdlicom^  Coleopterous  insects,  type  of  the  family 
XJfeotrupiddB, 

Generic  character.  Antenna  of  eleven  joints,  the 
three  last  forming  a  leaf-like  club ;  jaws  homy,  strong, 
projecting ;  an  arched  lip,  prominent ;  labial  palpi 
long  ended  ;  tongue  bifid ;  chin  nicked  ;  scutdlum 
visible ;  elytra  arched. 

The  animals  of  this  genus,  which  from  their  habits 
have  been  called  Earth-diggers,  have  been  divided  into 
several  subgenera,  especially  the  Aphidia,  Frox,  and 
ScarabeuSy  properly  so  called. 

They  are  found  on  the  dung  of  herbivorous  animals, 
especially  that  of  oxen,  horses,  and  camels.  They  dig 
a  cylindrical  hole  in  the  earth,  which  is  covered  by 
these  matters,  wherein  they  live  for  some  time,  and 
there  deposit  their  egg^  with  care,  surrounded  by  nou- 
rishment fit  for  their  larva.  As  the  larva  increase  in 
strength,  they  dig  with  their  feet  in  search  of  the  roots 
of  plants.  The  larva  very  nearly  resemble  those  of 
the  Cockchafer,  but  are  much  smaller.  They  usually 
remain  two  years  in  the  Caterpillar  state,  after  which 
they  are  transformed  into  a  Nympha,  which  takes  a 
year  to  arrive  at  perfection.  In  their  perfect  state  they 
jure  ornamented  with  brilliant  metallic  colours.    They 


are  found  during  the  warm  and  temperate  seasons 
flying  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  with  considerable 
noise.  They  are  very  generally  infested  with  a  kind  of 
tick,  named  Gamosus  Coleoptratus  by  Entomologists. 
There  are  many  species.  The  type  is  Scarabeus  stereo- 
rarius  of  Linnsus. 

GERANIUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Jfo- 
nodelphia,  order  Decandria,  natural  order  Gerania, 
Generic  character :  calyx  five-leaved ;  corolla,  five 
regular  petals ;  nectaries,  five  melliferous  glands  ad 
hering  to  the  base  of  the  long  filaments ;  seed-vessels 
awned,  awns  naked,  straight. 

More  than  sixty  species  have  been  discovered,  mostly 
natives  of  Europe :   G.  phaum,  nodosum,  sylvaiicum^ 
pratense,  lucidum,  moUe,  pusillum,  pyrenaceum,  rotun- 
dijhlium,  dissectum,  columbinum,  and  sanguineum,  ' 
elegant  herbaceous  plants,  are  natives  of  £ngl:> 
The  name  Geranium  is  commonly  but  erroneous!  ^ 
plied  to  the  plants  of  the  genus  Pdargonium,  Uuin 
which  the  genus  Geranium  may  be  readily  distinguished 
by  the  uniform  petals,  those  of  the  genus  Pdargonium 
are  irregular. 

GERARDIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  DOy-^ 
namia,  order  Angiospermia,  natural  order  AtUirrhi- 
Tiea,  Generic  character:  calyx  five-deft;  corolla 
two-lipped,  inferior  lip  three-parted ;  lobes  emai^nate, 
the  middle  lobe  two-parted,  capsule  three-celled. 

Fourteen  species,  herbaceous  plants,  mostly  natives 
of  North  America. 

GERFAULCON,  Fr.  gerfaut,  grefaut ;  It  gerfal- 
cone;  Sp,  girafalte ^  Dutch  g^Vr-woMr ;  Get, ger-fakk ; 
Mid.  Lat.  gyro-fiUcus,  Perhaps,  says  Skinner,  a 
gyrando  quia  gyros  in  acre  ducit,  because  it  forms 
circles  in  the  air.  He,  however,  prefers  the  Etymology 
of  Minshew,  from  ghier,  a  vulture,  and  valck,  a  falcon ; 
because  it  is  a  species  of  Falcon,  and  resembles  the 
Vulture  in  voracity.     See  Falconry. 

But  the  principal  hawke  y*  breedeth  in  the  country  is  counted  j* 
gerfauicon. 

Hakhtgt,    Vogage^  ^e,  vol.  i.  p.  479.    The  GHes  if  Rmm, 

Yef  thou  be  nouht  so  bryght, 
Wyth  Gyffroun  I  mot  fyght. 
To  Wynne  the  gerfaucoun, 
Lgheam  DUoomui,  1. 831.  tii  RH»h,  MH,  Ram,  toL  il  p.  36. 

Ajer/aukan  whyt  as  swan 
He  shall  have  to  mede. 

LL  A. 

This  is  the  ggr/ako  of  all  the  ornithologists  except  Linncns, 
whose  bird  we  are  totally  unacquainted  with. 

Pennant.    BriHth  Zoohgg,    T%e  Ogrfehen, 

GETEIFUL,!     Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says.  Changeable.  Pro- 
Gb'ry.         Jbably  from  girer,  to  turn  round.    Skin- 
ner, from  the  A.  S.  cerran^  ge-cerran,  vertere,  to  turn. 
In  Skelton  it  seems  to  be  giddy,  «e.  with  turning 
round.     See  Gerfalcon. 

Right  as  the  Friday  sothly  for  to  tell, 
Now  shineth  it,  and  now  it  raineth  bs^ 
Bight  so  can  gerg  Venus  overcast 
The  hertes  of  hire  folk,  right  as  hire  day 
Is  ger/uU  right  so  changeUi  she  aray. 

CAMfcer.     Tke  JSMgktes  7\Ue,  r.  \S4I9, 
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Chaucer,    7%e  third  Bo«4  vf  }, 

His  second  hawke  waxed  grrjt^ 
And  was  with  flying  weij. 
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GERM,  ^     Fr.  grcrmu, 

Ge^rmen,  Inare;  Sp.  germinar ;  1 

Ge'rminate,       >7Mire,  from  germen,  qic 
Germina^tion,  I  genitur,  hoc  est,  puUulaf 
Ge'rminant.      )  surgit.     And  also,  iUtid  / 
eui  vis  inest  genitalis ;    unde  qidd  puUular< 
wherefore  Vossius  thinks,  that  germen  is  not  a 
quasi  gerimen,  but  a  genendo,  qtiasi  genimo. 
common  change  of  n  into  r.     To  germinate  is, 
Fr.  germer^ 

"  To  sprout,  bud,  buigeon,  spring,  put  fortli 
out  young  sprigs,  buds,  tenderels,"  &c.     Cotgi 

The  skin  [of  a  bean]  broken,  can  it  chnse  (by  reason  of  \ 
that  is  in  it)  but  push  out  more  matter,  and  do  that  action  w; 
may  call  germin<itingf  can  these  gemu  chuse  but  pierce  tlic 
in  small  strings^  as  they  are  able  to  make  their  way. 

Dighy.     0/Bodieif  ch.  x 

And  thou  all  shaking  Thunder, 

Strike  flat  the  thicke  rotundity  o'th^  world, 
Cracke  Nature's  moulds,  all  germainet  spill  at  once 
That  makes  ingratefull  mail. 

Shaktpeare,    LcoTy  fol.  'J  0 '  > . 

This  terrestrial  efformation  of  Adam  was  after  the  planting  of 
Paradise,  according  to  the  wiser  sort  of  them  that  understand  the 
text  only  literally,  who  acknowledge  that  Paradise  was  made  on  the 
third  day,  when  God  caused  the  trees  to  germinaie  out  of  the  earth. 
Hemry  More.  An  Appendix  to  the  Defence  of  the  PhUotophic 
Cabbala, 

There's  but  little  similitude  betwixt  a  terreous  humidity  and 
plantal  germinationt;  nor  do  vegetable  derivations  ordinarily  resem* 
Die  their  simple  seminalities. 

Digby,     The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xzi. 

Divine  prophecies  being  of  the  nature  of  their  author,  with  whom 
a  thousana  years  are  but  as  one  day,  are  not  fulfilled  punctually  at 
once,  but  have  springing  and  germinant  accomplishment  throughout 
many  ages ;  though  the  height  or  fulness  of  them  may  refer  to  some 
one  age. 

Bacon,     Worke^  L  49.    Advancement  of  Learmng,  book  ii. 

Till  gentle  heat,  and  soft  repeated  rains. 
Make  the  green  blood  to  dance  within  their  veins  r 
Then,  at  their  call  emboldcn'd,  out  they  come, 
And  swell  the  germt,  and  burst  the  narrow  room. 

Dryden,     The  Flower  and  the  Leaf, 

The  cicatricula  of  an  egg,  or  the  germen  in  the  seed  of  a  plant, 
being,  in  reality,  a  model  of  the  animal,  or  plant,  to  be  produced  from 
it ;  the  wonderful  minuteness  of  a  machine,  at  once  so  very  little, 
and  so  curious,  does  abundantly  recommend  the  matchless  skill  of 
the  divine  mechanist. 
Boyte.     Workty  part  ii.  Of  the  Chrittian  Firtuoio,    Appendix  9. 

And  for  the  security  of  such  species  as  are  produc'd  only  by  seed, 
it  hath  endued  all  seed  with  a  lasting  vitality,  that  so  if  by  reason  of 
excessive  cold,  or  drought,  or  any  other  accident,  it  happen  not  to 
germinaie  the  first  year,  it  will  continue  its  fcecundity,  I  do  not  say 
two  or  three,  nor  six  or  seven,  but  even  twenty  or  thir^  years. 

Bay,     On  the  Creation,  part  i. 

Plants  are  sometimes  lost  for  a  while  in  places  where  they  formerly 
abounded ;  and  again,  after  some  years,  appear  anew  :  lost  either 
because  the  springs  were  not  proper  for  their  ^^nmna/ion,  or  because 
the  land  was  fallowed,  or  because  plenty  of  weeds  or  other  herba 


tboM  which  reach  the  sea,  after  coffectiBg  the  waters  of     GM^ 
the  rest,  are  coraparatiTely  few.     The  principal  of  them    MANY. 
ave  the  Danube,  the  Elbe,  tlie  Rhine,  the  Oder,  the  ^""^V^ 
Weser,  and  tho  Eras. 

The  Dah um  has  been  already  described  sepanitdy.  Danube. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  be  more  folly  informed  of 

its  Natural  and  Geographical  History,  will  find  ample 

stmction,  aa  well  as  amusement,  in  the  ma^iiicent 

k  of  Count  Marstgli  relating  to  it 

he  Elbe  we  have  also  given  a  separaie  description.  Elbe. 

'  hine  ranks  next.after  the  Danube  for  the  volume  Rhine. 

pfs.      It  takes  its  rise  in  the  central  and 

uf  SwisBtrlaml,    on    llie    North-East    of 

httfd*     h  is  nnich  increimed  by  Iributury 

-rachei  the  Town  of  Coire  or  Chur  in 

(Inaom,  wlle^*^  it  becomes  naviga- 

^rongh  the  Lake  of  Constance  it 

'  MjsiSj  and  the   Limmat,  which 

:ii  t  w  of  We  8  te  m  S  w  i  sserUi  iid , 

♦%8liTg  BiUc,  and   rectal vea 

.*r  which  are  ihe  Netkar 

vny,  antl  lb«  Mo§l*11c 

'je  Kbgdom  of  tbc 

into  two  greui 

•  1^  aubdhided 
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Can  it  be  doubted  but  that  the  seed  u>ia*,w  . 
tion  ?     Whether  a  latent  plantule  wiih  th*-  tu^Ji'^j 
tion,  or  whatever  els©  it  be,  it  encloses  aa  wt****  x*;,    ' 
germination  of  a  new  plant  '"    •    '- 

Paley.    ^ntmrmf '/t^^^^  ^ 

GERMAN,  Fr.  germaine;  Lat.  gemutntu,  4u 
germine,  vel  eddem  genitrice  manuTUes,  Fln^.^^^" 
after  him,  Vossius  decide  for  the  former ;  Vw^^  *^^ 
Isidorus,  for  the  latter.  Vossius  contends  th*t  tA^ 
descended  from  the  same  father,  not  those  tntm  *a^ 
same  mother  (jgenitrix)  were  called  germani,  OtrmMn 
as  the  Fr.  germaine,  is  applied  to  ^ 

"  Those  who  are  comfe  of  the  same  stock  (or  gtrm,) 
bred  of  the  same  kind ;  near  of  kin ;  of  all  one  race/' 
Cotgrave. 

For  certis  ye  ne  han  no  child  but  a  doughter,  ne  ye  ne  han  no 
bretheren^  ne  cosines  germaim,  ne  noa  other  high  kinrede. 

Chaucer.     The  Tale  of  Meiibeue,  voL  ii.  p.  103. 

But  as  he  walked  nere  the  water  whiche  was  in  the  border  of 
bothe  Galilees,  he  espied  two  brothers  germain,  the  name  of  the  one 
was  Symon,  &  he  was  called  aho  Peter,  the  other  was  named  An- 
drew,  whose  father's  name  wai  John. 

Udait,    Matthew,  ch.  ir. 

Captayne  therin  was  Syr  Olyuer  of  Clyson,  cosyn  germayne  to 
ye  Lorde  Clysson. 

Lord  Bemen,     FroitMart.     Cronycie,  vol.  i.  ch.  Isvii. 

OsR.   The  carnages,  sir,  are  the  hangers. 

Ham.  The  phrase  would  be  more  germaine  to  the  matter,  if  we 
could  carry  cannon  by  oar  sides. 

Shaktpeare,    Hamlet,  H  9a0« 
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OE^U  GERMANY  being  divided  into  a  number  of  indepen- 

MAN Y.  ^  ^1^  States,  each  of  which  will  be  found  fully  described 
*"*^V"^^  vnder  its  own  separate   Head,  we  shall  here  confiBe 
eurseWes  to  those  matters  which  belong  to  that  Country 
more  properly  when  considered  as  a  whole,  or  which 
serve  to  explain  the  union  of  its  component  parts. 
The  States  which  compose  the  Germanic  Body,  not 
being  in  general  separated  by  natural  boundaries,  and 
being  in   many  instances  of  small  extent,  the  great 
natural  features  of  the  Country,  its   mountains   and 
rivers,  are  seldom  embraced  within  the  limits  of  any 
one  of  them  ;  we  shall  therefore  consider  here,  in  the 
first  place,  the  Physical  Conformation  of  Germany  5  we 
shall  afterwards  pass  in  review  the  Ancient  and  Pro- 
gressive Geography  of* that  Country,  together  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  present   Germanic   Confederacy; 
and,  finally,  we  shall  make  a  few  observations  on  its 
languages  and  general  civilisation. 
Boundaries.      The  limits  of  modern  Germany  are,  on  the  East, 
Prussia  Proper,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Sclavonia ;  on 
the   South,  Croatia,  the  Adriatic   Sea,  the  Venetian 
States,  Lfombardy,  and  Swisserland ;  on  the  West  it  is 
boanded  by  France  and  the  Netherlands ;  and  on  the 
North,  by  the  German  Ocean,  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic. 
Within  these  limits  is  embraced  what  in  Physical  con- 
formation may  be  called  the  central  land  of  Europe. 
The  waters  which  flow  from  the  mountains  of  Germany 
find  their  way  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  Adriatic,  the 
Baltic,  and  the  German  Ocean.     Before  describing  the 
moiuitaiiis,  however,  it  may  be  observed  that  a  line, 
running  at  first  North- East  from  the  Feldberg  in  the 
Black  Forest  to  the  FicbteFgebirg  in  Bavaria,  thence 
turning  South-East  along  the  Buhmerwald,  and  after- 
wards  passing  between  Bohemia  and  Mora\ia,  to  the 
source  of  the  Oder,  parallel  to  its  first  direction,  would 
mark  out  what  may  be  considered  the  central  elevation 
of  the  Country.  To  the  South  of  this  line  is  the  Basin  of 
the  Danube,  to  the  North  of  it  the  Basins  of  the  other 
great  rivers  of  Germany,  which,  following  the  direction 
of  the  collateral  chains  of  hills,  in  general  pursue  a 
North- Westeriy  course.     The  elevation  of  the  country 
between  the  extreme  points  of  the  line  pointed  out,  is 
seldom  less  than  1000  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
Ratisbon  on  the  Danube  has  an  absolute    elevation 
of  1030  feet.     Munich,  in  an  extensive  plain,  stands  at 
the  height  of  1600  feet ;  and  the  high  grounds  between 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  which  separate  the  Basins  of 
the  Elbe  and  Danube,  have  the  same  elevation.     The 
lowest  part  of  Bohemia  is  about  600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.     Such  is  the  general  disposition  of  the 
soil. 
IfoanUins.        The  principal  chains  of  mountains  are,  to  the  South 
of  the  Danube,  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  and  the  Alps  of 
Camiola,  or  the  Birnbaumerwald  ;    the  branch  which 
connects  the  Alps,  properly  so  called,  to  the  mountains 
of  Dalmatia  and  of  Greece.     The  general  height  of 
this  chain  is  from  6000  to  9000  feet ;  some  peaks, 
indeed,  as  the  Orteles  and  the  Hoch  Theray,  exceed 
12,000  feet.     The  Err  has  been  supposed  to  be  still 
higher,  but  it  has  never  been  measured  with  accuracy. 
The  mountains  of  the  Schwartzwald,  or  Black  Forest, 
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and  those  called  Alb,  in  Suabia,  form  the  Werteni  ter- 
mination of  Uiis  Cham. 

The  central  mountaiasof  Germany  SMy  be  considered 
as  a  terrace  of  the  Alps,  from  which  they  ai«  sepanted 
only  by  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  in  sooie  places  ie» 
doced  to  a  narrow  defile.  They  aire  comprised 
the  general  Bame  of  the  Hercynian  chain,  and 
mence  near  Cobientz,  where  they  are  immediaAelj 
connected  with  the  Hundsruck  and  the  Voagcs.  The 
Westerwald  stretches  towards  Hesse,  it  touches  the 
Thuringerwald  near  Spessart,  and  is  connected  with 
the  Hartzwald  by  the  mountains  of  Westphalia,  which 
run  towards  the  North-West  in  the  County  of  I«ippe. 
The  Hartzwald,  the  summit  of  which,  called  the  Brockeo, 
reaches  the  height  of  3670  feet,  gradually  disappears 
towards  the  North ;  on  the  South  it  is  contiguous  to 
the  mountains  of  Thuringia,  whidi,  separating  Franconia 
from  Saxony,  unite  with  those  of  Bohemia;  their  union 
forms  the  Fichtelberg  in  the  Principality  of  Bareuth, 
with  an  elevation  of  3630  feet.  Here  commences  that 
nearly  circular  chain  of  mountains,  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Erzgebirg,  Buhmerwald,  Menhartsber]g^ 
and  Riesengebirg,  separates  Bohemia  firom  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  Austria,  Moravia  and  Silesia.  The  Reisenpre- 
birg,  or  Sudeti,  among  which  Schnekoppe  rises  to  the 
height  of  4800  feet,  unite  with  the  Carpatinan  chain 
between  Cracow  and  Vienna. 

A  Country  so  extensive  as  Germany,  necessarily  pre-  C^ohm. 
sents  a  great  variety  of  Physical  and  Geological  ap- 
pearances. It  may  with  respect  to  Climate  be  reduced 
to  five  zones.  The  first  of  these  regions  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  Country ;  it  comprehends  all  Bohemia. 
part  of  Saxony,  Anhalt,  Thuringia,  Upper  Fraiioonia» 
Hesse,  Eichsfeld,  the  Duchy  of  Westphalia,  and  ter- 
minates about  Coblentz  and  Frankfort.  In  this  region 
are  numerous  mountains  of  moderate  elevation,  con- 
taining great  mineral  riches,  silver,  copper,  tin,  &c,  and 
offering  everywhere  on  the  Western  side  volcanic  traces, 
such  as  lavas,  basalts,  and  pumice  stone ;  between  these 
chains  are  extended  fertile  plains,  elevated  and  well  wa- 
tered. The  atmosphere  in  this  region  is  colder  than  in  the 
corresponding  latitudes  in  France ;  a  difference  which  is 
occasioned  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  by  the  exposure, 
which  is  generally  towards  the  North,  but  in  a  greater 
degree  by  the  inland  position  and  absolute  elevation  of  the 
ground.  In  spots,  indeed,  wherein  the  ground  slopes  to 
the  South,  and  in  the  middle  of  wide  plains,  the  cold  is 
less  severe.  The  seasons,  however,  are  mete  co»- 
stant  than  in  the  rest  of  Germany.  The  soil  yidds 
grain  in  abundance,  and  is  not  incapable  of  pioducing 
wine. 

The  second  Climate,  or  that  of  the  Alps,  has  a  so9 
and  temperature  like  those  of  Swisserland.  Hie 
inhabitants  of  the  Black  Forest,  of  Upper  Suabia, 
Bavaria,  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  Carniola,  Carinthia,  and 
Styria,  often  see  one  side  of  their  rugged  mountains 
covered  with  the  snows  of  winter,  while  the  opposite 
is  warmed  by  an  Italian  sun,  and  even  the  Sirocco  wind 
is  felt  in  the  valleys.  This  region  has  similar  produc- 
tions to  those  of  Swisserland,  similar  beauties,  similar 
inconveniencies,  and  even  similar  maladies.  _Its  moun* 
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tains  abound  in  iron.  In  these  tw»  divisions  are  con- 
tained the  sources  of  all  the  Rivers  of  Germany. 
'  The  tvo  gpreat  Basins  of  the  Rhine  and  Damabe 
come  next  to  be  considered.  The  Basin  of  the  Rhine 
imited  to  those  of  the  Maine  and  Neckar,.  from 
the  edge  of  the  Hundsruck  to  some  leagues  above 
€oblentz,  forms  the  third  Physical  re^on  ^Germany. 
In  this  the  air  is  less  pure,  the  seasons  less  constant, 
and  the  climate  in  general*  less  healthy  than  in  the  first 
region ;  bat  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  pro* 
duces  the  best  wines  in  Europe,  and  a  summer  more 
uniform  and  agreeable  than  that  of  FEnris,  assign  these 
Countries  a  place  among  the  m€>st  fortunate  of  Europe. 

The  fourth  region,  or  the  Country  bordering  on  the 
Danube,  presents  an  aspect  simikr  to  that  of  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine^  wherever  the  land  has  a  Southern  aspect 
But  on  viewing  the  course  of  the  rivers  which  &U  into 
the  Danube,  it  wiR  be  seen  that  throughout  all  this 
r^on,  the  country  slopes  in  general  towards  the  North  ; 
Ihe  air  and  climate,  in  consequence,  partake  of  the 
severity  of  the  central  region.  The  winters  of  Viema 
and  of  Munich  are  quite  as  severe  as  those  of  Saxony. 
Towards  Vienna  the  soil  is  fitted  ibr  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  but  for  the  rest  it  abounds  in  rich  pastnrages 
and  in  com. 

The  fifth  region,  or  the  great  plain  which  extends 
to  the  North  from  the  mountains  of  the  centre,  con- 
sists of  long  slopes,  covered  with  broom  and  beadi, 
of  sandy  levels,  of  morasses  abounding  in  coal,  and  in 
lowlands  gradually  formed  by  deposits  of  mud,  and 
sometimes  gained  from  the  sea  or  rivers  by  human 
industry.  The  fertility,  of  course,  is  aneqnaL  This 
region  includes  some  deserto  like  the  Lamin  of  Ga»- 
cony,  wherein  a  few  sheep  can  scarcely  find  sabsistence.. 
In  some  places  industry  has  subdued  nature,  the  saads 
of  Brandenburg  and  the  swamps  of  Bremen  are  trans- 
formed into  cultivated  fields ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  alluvial  soils  of  this  region  present  the  spectacle  of 
the  most  astonishing  fertility  and  most  luxuriant  vege- 
tation. The  atmoj^heve  of  this  region  ia  humid  and 
fi»ggy.  Tho  pronmity  of  the  sea  moderates  the  tem- 
perature, and  nomenras  rivers  promote  a  heaDkhy  circu- 
iMion. 

Since  the  soU  of  Germany  generally  dopes  towards 
the  North*-West,  asoending  gradoally  from  the  Bahic 
and  German  Ocean  to  the  Msinof  the  Danube,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  an  Alpine  region,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  mean  tempen^re  throughout  should 
be  more  than  two  degrees  lower  tiian  in  the  correspond^- 
mg  latitudes  in  Fraaee.  The  increase  of  absolute 
dlevation  in  advandng-to  the  South,  nearly  compensatoa 
the  difference  of  latitudes ;  so  that  through  six  degrees 
of  latitude  fiK)m  Vienna  to  Denmark,  there  is  but  little 
difference  in  the  growth  and  productiveness  of  the 
xobuster  vegetables,  of  Uie  cereaUa,  and  of  forest  trees ; 
while  nn  advance  of  anolher  degree  to  the  South,  across 
the  Alps  of  Carnioia,  transports  us  to  a  climate  and  a 
v^i;etBble  world  totally  distinct.  The  steadiness  of  the 
climate,  however,  permits  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in 
Saxony  and  Bohemia  beyond  the  50th  parallel;  but 
yet  the  fruit  is  not  sufficiently  ripened  to  yield  a 
grateful  beverage,  and  the  general  use  of  beer  fixes  the 
eharacter  of  a  Northern  climate. 

There  is  no  Country  better  watered  than  Germany,  or 
which  possesses  greater  facilities  of  internal  navigation. 
TheHydrographical  Dictionaries  of  that  Country  enume- 
nte  more  than  2000  Rivers  ronaing  through  it^  but 


those  which  reach  the  sea,  afler  ecdiecting  the  waters  of     OIR* 
the  rest,  are  comparatively  few.     The  principal  of  them    l^CANY. 
are  the  Danube,  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine,  the  Oder,  the  ^^-■'V-^ 
Weser,  and  tho  Ems. 

The  Dah  UBK  has  been  already  described  separately.  Dinube. 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  be  more  fiiUy  informed  of 
its  Natural  and  Geographical  History,  will  find  amplo 
iastruction,  as  well  as  amusement,  in  the  magnificent 
Work  of  Count  Marstgli  relating  to  it 

Of  the  Else  we  have  also  given  a  separate  description.  Elbe. 

The  Rhine  ranks  next.afler  the  Danube  for  the  volume  Rhine. 
of  its  waters.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  central  and 
highest  part  of  Swisserland,  on  the  Nortb-East  of 
Mount  St.  Gothard.  It  is  much  increased  by  tributary 
Streams  before  it  reaches  the  Town  of  Coire  or  Chur  in  ' 
the  Country  of  the  Grisons,  where  it  becomes  naviga- 
Ue.  Afler  fiowing  through  the  Lake  of  Constance  it 
receives  the  Var,  the  Reuss,  and  the  Limmat,  which 
convey  it  to  the  tributary  waters  of  Western  Swisserland. 
It  turns  Northward  after  passing  B&le,  and  receives 
several  great  rivers,  tho  chief  of  which  are  the  Neckar 
and  the  Maine  on  the  side  of  Germany,  and  the  Moselle 
on  that  of  France.  AHer  entering  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  the  Rhine  divides  itself  into  two  great 
branches,  the  Northern  of  which  is  again  subdivided 
below  Arnheim,  and  the  name  of  the  Rhine  is  finally 
retained  by  a  small  and  slow  stream,  which  passes 
Utrecht  and  Leyden  in  its  way  to  the  sea.  From  its 
source  down  to  Mentz  this  great  River  is  called  the 
Upper,  and  firom  Mentz  to  iCalland  the  Lower  Rhine. 
The  course  of  the  Rhine,  about  700  miles,  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  its  volume  ;  its  water» 
are  of  a  beautifiil,  traa^arent  green,  and  its  stream, 
rapid  at  first,  beeomes  aflerwards  deep  and  tranquil. 
During  its  range  in  Swisserland^  the  scenery  of  the 
Rhine  is  oflea  bold  and  romantic,  and  beh)w  SchufT- 
hausen  it  forms  a  cascade,  which,  though  not  the 
highest,  is,  in  mass  of  waters,  the  largest  iu  the  civi- 
limd  part  of  Europe.  From  Mentz  to  Cologne  it 
flows  through  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Germany ; 
castles,  towns,  and  villages,  beautifully  situated  on 
each  side  of  the  river,  embellish  and  vary  tlie  prospect. 
Hills,  covered  with  vineyards  to  their  summits,  rise  from 
the  banks;  while  towers  and  forts,  the  remains  of 
the  feudal  Ages,  frequently  overhang  the  water.  Below 
Cologne  the  River  loses  much  of  its  grandeur,  its  banks 
becoming  flat  and  sandy,  with  little  variety  of  prospect. 
As  a  medium  of  water  communication,  the  Rhine  is  of 
infinite  importance  to  the  Countries  through  which  it 
flows  ;  being  navigable,  with  few  interruptions,  from 
Coire  ia  the  Grisons  to  the  German  Ocean.  The 
vessda  which  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Cologne,  are 
firom  100  to  150  tons  burthen. 

The  Oder  is  the  principal  River  on  the  Eastern  side  Oder. 
of  Germany.  It  rises  in  Moravia,  a  little  to  the  North 
of  Olmntz,  enters  Silesia,  flows  through  that  Province, 
Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania,  forms  the  large  maritime 
lake  called  the  Half,  and  runs  into  the  Baltic  by  three 
mouths,  called  the  Peene,  the  Swine,  and  the  Divenza, 
having  a  course  of  about  150  FrencTi  leagues.  This 
River  becomes  navigable  for  small  boats  as  high  as 
Ratibor;  and  barges  of  40  or  50  tons  come  up  to 
Breslau.  It  receives  many  navigable  rivers,  and  com- 
municates by  canals  with  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula.  It 
is  thus  of  essential  service  to  trade ;  and  several  important 
Towns,  such  as  Breslau,  Frankfort,  and  Stettin,  stand 
on  its  banks. 
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The  Weser  is  formed  by  the  junclion  of  the  Wenra 
and  the  Kulda  at  Munden ;  flows  through  the  terri- 
tories of  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Prussia,  Bremen,  and 
Oldenburg ;  and  runs  into  the  German  Ocean  between 
the  last-mentioned  Principality  and  the  Province  of 
Bremen.  It  is  navigable  by  boats  in  its  whole  course, 
and  ships  can  ascend  it  as  far  as  Vegesack. 

The  Maine,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Fran- 
conia,  receives  a  great  number  of  considerable  Rivers, 
and  is  navigable  ft*om  Bamberg  to  the  Rhine,  which  it 
joins  nearly  opposite  to  Mentz.  The  Ems  rises  near 
Munster,  and,  flowing  Northwards  through  East  Fries- 
land,  falls  into  the  sea  a  little  below  Embden,  after  a 
course  of  70  leagues. 

The  Lakes  of  Germany  are  numerous,  but  of  no  great 
extent.  That  of  Constance  covers  a  spajpe  of  38  square 
leagues.  There  are  five  or  six  small  Lakes  in  Upper 
Suabia ;  twelve  in  Bavaria,  among  others  those  of  Am- 
mer  and  of  Chiem.  In  Austria  are  the  Lakes  of  Atter, 
Abend,  Hallstadt,  and  others  to  the  East  of  Salzburg. 
The  superficial  surface  of  all  these  together  does  not 
much  exceed  80  square  leagues.  The  Plains  to  the 
South  of  the  Baltic  are  sprinkled  over  with  little  Lakes. 
In  Mecklenburg,  the  interior  of  Pomerania,  and  Eastern 
Prussia  are  reckoned  upwards  of  400,  a  great  number  of 
which  have  no  communication  with  the  sea ;  they  are 
rather  stagnant  ponds  than  Lakes,  and  appear  to  fill 
hollows  caused  by  the  subsidence  of  an  argillaceous  and 
sandy  soil. 

Germany  appears  to  have  been,  in  early  times,  nearly 
covered  with  wood :  the  Sylva  Hercynia,  according  to 
CaBsar's  account,  stretched  nine  days*  journey  in  length, 
and  six  in  breadth :  its  name  still  remains  in  the 
Hartzwaldy  but  the  wood  has,  for  the  most  part,  dis- 
appeared. Thick  forests  are  at  present  only  to  be 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Germany,  and  the  supply 
of  wood  in  that  Country  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  defi- 
cient. Austria  is  the  best  off  in  this  respect,  and 
Bohemia,  which  is  a  cold  country,  the  worst.  The 
chief  Forests  at  present  remaining,  are  the  Hartz,  the 
Schwartzwald  or  Black  Forest,  in  the  territory  of  Baden, 
the  great  Bohmerwald,  the  Spessart,  and  the  Thurin- 
gerwald. 
VegeUtion.  The  vegetable  productions  of  Germany  are  exceed- 
ingly various,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  extent  and 
diversified  surface  of  the  country.  The  various  kinds 
of  grain,  maize,  and  millet  are  produced  in  abundance ; 
rice  is  grown  in  Moravia,  and  an  attempt  to  cultivate  it 
is  made  in  Saxony.  Liquorice,  madder,  and  safiron, 
are  produced  in  Austria  and  Bavaria ;  good  wines  are 
made  in  Lower  Austria  and  on  the  Rhine.  The  vege- 
table produce  of  Germany,  however,  appears  to  be  less 
rich  and  various  than  that  of  France,  nor  is  it  possible 
to  trace  it  in  such  general  characters  as  to  entitle  it  to 
a  special  consideration  in  this  place.  In  the  Sudetic 
chain  of  mountains,  agriculture  ceases  at  the  elevation 
of  3500  feet,  and  the  forests  of  oak  and  pine  are  seldom 
found  more  than  1000  feet  higher. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Germany  is  comparatively  much 
gpreater  than  the  vegetable  supplies ;  its  quarries  yield 
marble  and  alabaster.  Alum,  salt,  and  nitre  are  found  in 
abundance.  In  its  mines  are  found  gold,  silver,  copper, 
tin,  (in  Bohemia  and  Misnia,)  quicksilver,  &c.  The  Mi- 
neral springs  are,  proportionally,  numerous ;  of  several 
hundreds  which  are  said  to  have  medical  virtues,  the 
most  frequented  are  Carlsbad  and  Toplitz,  in  Bohemia ; 
Baden,  in  Austria;  Landeck,  in  the  County  of  Glatz; 


Mineralf, 


Wildbad,  in  Wirtemberg;  Ems  and  Wisbaden,  in  the      OCR. 
Rhenish  Provinces.  Many 

The  Germans  arc,  perhaps,  excelled  by  the  English  ^— -v-*^ 
alone  in  agriculture ;  they  are  in  fact  an  industrious  ^.^^' 
nation,  and  cultivate  every  soil  that  can  afford  them  the  ^^°*' 
least  profit.  Activity  and  enterprise  are  not,  however, 
equally  diffused  throughout :  the  Northern  German  is 
generally  much  superior  to  his  Southern  neighbour; 
although  the  laws  relating  to  landed  property  and  the 
state  of  tenures  create  frequent  deviations  from  the 
general  rule,  and  give  the  Austrian  cultivators  great 
advantages  above  the  Prussian  fanner.  Flax  and  hemp 
are  grown  in  great  abundance ;  and  when  worked  into 
yarn  and  linen  supply  a  considerable  export  trade. 
The  breeding  of  cattle  for  exportation  is  principally 
confined  to  the  marshy  parts  of  Germany,  particularly 
to  Holstein,  East  Friesland,  and  Bremen.  The  breed- 
ing of  sheep  is  much  attended  to  in  every  part  of  Ger- 
many, particularly  in  the  Northern ;  but  Uie  wool  is  not 
so  g^od  as  that  which  is  produced  in  the  Southern 
countries.  Amongst  the  manufactures  of  Germany  the 
chief  are  those  of  linen  and  lace ;  paper,  tobacco,  gold 
and  silver  twisting,  sugar  refining,  wax  bleaching,  glass 
mirrors,  salt,  &c. 

Notwithstanding  the  activity  and  civilisation  of  the  CoauafR? 
Germans,  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  considerable 
foreign  commerce :  their  internal  trade,  too,  is  not  a  little 
hindered  by  the  Custom-house  barriers  of  the  numeroos 
States  which  divide  the  Country;  between  Hamburg  and 
Vienna,  Berlin  and  Constance,  no  less  than  ten  of  these 
are  to  be  crossed.  The  four  firee  towns,  Lubeck,  Bre- 
men, Frankfort,  and  Hamburgh  possess  an  extensive 
foreign  commerce.  Vienna  also,  Leipsic,  and  Nurem- 
berg are  the  centres  of  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
interior. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertdn,  at  any  given  pmod,  the  Ancient 
precise  limits  of  Ancient  Germany.  The  frequent  mi-  ^^*t-*- 
grations  of  restless,  warlike  hordes  caused  continual 
alterations  in  the  Ethnographic  boundaries;  and  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  from  whom  we  derive  our  infbrma 
tion,  had  themselves  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
interior  of  the  country.  Many  German  nations  are  al 
present  established  beyond  the  limits  of  Germany ;  as 
in  Prussia,  Livonia,  and  Transylvania :  on  the  other 
hand,  some  Sclavonian  Tribes,  the  Bohemians,  the  Moia- 
vians,  and  the  VenedU  have  been  long  settled  in  the 
heart  of  the  country.  Similar  changes  in  the  population 
must  have  long  rendered  it  impossible  to  fix  the  limits 
of  a  region  known  only  from  the  Tribes  who  possessed 
it,  and  from  whom  it  had  its  name.  The  greatest  extent 
assigned  to  Ancient  Germany  rests  on  the  authority  of 
Berosus,  (lib.  v.)  who  gives  as  its  limits  the  Rhine,  the 
Ocean,  the  Tanais,  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  the  Danube,  com- 
prchending  what  is  more  properly  called  SamuUieL,  Pin- 
tarch  also  (in  Mario)  appears  to  favour  the  same  mode 
of  speaking.  The  majority  of  ancient  writers,  however, 
are  much  more  accurate,  and  agree  in  making  the  Fif- 
tula  and  the  Carpathian  mountains  the  Eastern  limit. 
(Ptolem.  lib.  xi.  c.  11.)  On  the  North  the  sea  was  an 
obvious  boundary;  but  the  islands  on  the  coast,  in- 
cluding the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  at  that  time  bat 
imperfectly  known,  were  considered  to  belong  to  Ger- 
many. Jutland  continued  to  make  a  part  of  it  until  the 
time  of  Charlemagne ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
time  when  Scandinavia  and  the  Danish  Islands  ceased 
to  be  comprehended  in  the  general  appellation.  The 
Rhine  was  the  Western  boundary  of  Ancient  Germanyt 
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or,  rather,  was  the  line  on  which  was  marked  the  flue- 
tuating  strength  of  the  German  and  Gallic  nations. 
The  Romans  added  to  Gaul  two  Provinces  subdued  on 
the  East  of  that  river;  but  when  the  Kingdom  of  Aus- 
tria  arose  from  the  division  of  Charlemagne's  Empire, 
the  limits  of  Germany  were  advanced  to  the  West  of  the 
Rhine  into  Lorraine  and  Burgundy.  In  Gregory  of 
Tours  we  find  the  name  Geminoi  Gertnania  given 
to  the  Aquitanian  Provinces  between  the  Garonne  and 
the  Pyrennees,  because  they  were,  in  his  time,  possessed 
by  the  Visigoths. 

About  the  Southern  boundary  of  ancient  Germany, 
there  is  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion.  Pomponius  clearly 
extends  it  to  the  Alps*  (lib.  xi.  c.  4.)  thus  including 
Noricum  and  Khmtia  ;  Strabo,  though  he  speaks  more 
ambiguously,  appears  to  adopt  the  same  opinion. 
These  authors  were  led  into  error,  perhaps,  by  the 
apparent  affinity  between  the  Germans  and  the  GenUB 
9emi'German€B,  as  Livy  calls  them,  who  possessed  the 
country  South  of  the  Danube.  The  authority  of  Ta- 
citus and  of  Ptolemy,  who  make  this  river  the  Southern 
boundary  of  Germany,  is  much  more  positive  and  accu- 
rate: Gtrmania  cmnisy  says  the  fonner,  a  GeUlit^ 
RhiBtisque  ei  PannoniU^  Rheno  d  Danubio  fluminibus 
aeparcUur,  However,  during  the  subsequent  irrup- 
tions of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  nations,  the  Germans 
were  forced  to  extend  their  boundaries,  particularly 
towards  the  South,  and  the  country  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Alps  was,  at  length,  totally  possessed  by  a 
German  population. 

Thus  we  see  that  all  the  country  situated  between  the 
sea,  Sarmatia,  the  Roman  Provinces,  Bdgiat  Rhmtia^ 
Noricum^  and  Pannonia,  was  called  Germany.  The 
epithets,  magna^  iratwrhenana  or  tramdanubianay  were 
frequently  added  to  distinguish  it  from  the  German 
Provinces  annexed  to  Gaul.  The  origin  of  the  word 
Germani  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy ;  we  may 
rest  satisfied,  however,  that  it  was  not  used  first  by  the 
Romans  to  designate  a  People  of  common  descent  with 
the  Gauls,  (Strabo,  lib.  vii.)  or  resembling  them  in 
manners,  (Plut  m  Mario,}  That  the  name  was  one 
belonging  to  the  people  themselves,  is  evident  from  the 
language  of  Tacitus:  Ita  TuUionia  nomen^  non  gentu^ 
evcUuisse  paulaiim;  ut  omnes  primutn  a  vidore  ob 
fneium,  mox  a  ieipsis  invento  nomine,  Germani  voca- 
rentur.  The  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  the  word  was 
originally  Gewehrman^  which  signifies  a  warrior; 
although  it  is  contrary  to  analogy  to  find  an  epithet  of 
that  sort  the  general  name  for  numerous  independent, 
and  oflen  hostile  Tribes.  It  is  an  ingenious  coiyecture 
also  which  derives  Germani  from  the  River  Geram^  in 
Thuringia,  and  adduces,  as  a  proof,  the  words  of 
Tacitus, — qui  primi  Rhenum  iramgresai^  Gallos  expuU- 
rirU,  ac  nunc  Tungri^  tunc  Germani  voc^i  nnt.  There 
are  many  other  conjectures  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
word,  all  more  or  less  plausible;  but  we  shall  only 
mention  that  which  derives  the  Germans  from  the 
Tep/uiinot^  one  of  the  Persian  Tribes  enumerated  by 
Herodotus ;  this  opinion,  rejected  by  Cluverius,  Spener, 
and  D'Anville,  has  derived  additional  strength  from 
subsequent  Philological  investigations,  which  establish, 
beyond  all  doubt,  an  intimate  relation  between  the 
Teutonic  Language  and  that  of  ancient  Persia. 

It  is  difficult,  amidst  the  continual  revolutions  of 
Ancient  Germany,  to  ascertain  precisely  the  nations 
among  whom  it  was  divided.  Pliny  (lib.  iv.  cap.  14.) 
states,  that  there  were  five  principal  nations  of  the 


Germans :  Germanorufn  genera  quinque^  Findili ;  quo^     GER 
rum   pare  Burgundionet^    Varini^   Carina   Gutionee,    BfANV. 


AUerum  genus  Ingavones;  quorum  para  dmhri^  Teu^ 
toni  ac  Chaucorum  gerUes,  Proximi  avian  Rhemo 
Id(Bvone$ ;  quorum  para  Sicambri.  Mediierranei  Her* 
mionesy  quorum  Sum,  Hermunduri^  Chatti,  Cheruad. 
Quinla  para  Peucini,  Baatamce^  aupra  dictia  coniermani 
Dacia,  Tacitus  {Germ,  c.  IL)  does  not  mention  the 
last  of  these  fiye,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  enumerates 
the  Marai,  the  GambrivU  and  the  Suevi, 

The  first  of  these  nations,  the  Vandali  or  VindiU, 
inhabited  the  country  from  the  Elbe  and  Weser  to  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic ;  within  these  limits  were  also  com- 
prised the  Lemovii  or  Herulit  the  Rugii  and  Sidinu 
To  the  Tribe  of  the  Varini  belonged  the  Angli,  Eudoaea^  ' 
Cavionea^  Suardonea^  Nuiihonea,  and  Reudingi ;  and, 
finally,  Uie  Longobardi  were  a  part  of  the  Vandalic 
nation.  The  Ingmvonea  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the 
Ocean ;  the  Foai  or  Saxoma  are,  by  Tacitus,  considered 
a  part  of  their  nation ;  and  Scandinavia  belonged  to 
them,  according  to  Pliny. 

Tlie  laUewmea  inhabited  the  low  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rhine,  and  included,  on  the  right  bank  of 
that  river,  the  MarcomannU  Harudea^  SeduaiU  Ubii^ 
Sicambrij  Marai^  Tubantea,  Dulgibini^  Anaivarii,  Cha^ 
mavif  Brucierit  and  Friaii,  Between  the  Rhine  and 
Scheldt  dwelt  the  following  Tribes :  the  Triborci^  iVie- 
metea,  Vangionea^  Cmreai^  Segni,  Condruai^  PatmanU 
Eburonea^  Aduatici,  Menapii,  and  Batavi.  The  Her- 
mionea  or  Herminonea  possessed  the  interior  of  the 
country  between  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
mountains  of  Bohemia.  The  Hermunduriy  mentioned 
separately  by  Pliny,  are  generally  reckoned  among  the 
Sueviy  to  which  nation  also  are  to  be  referred  the  Hem* 
nonea^  Quadi^  Marsingi^  Burii^  On,  and  Lygii.  The 
Peiudni  and  Baatarna  occupied  the  angle  next  to  Dacia; 
Tacitus  hesitated  to  enumerate  them  among  the  German 
names,  although  he  mentions  their  resemblance,  in  lan- 
guage and  customs,  to  that  People.  Ptolemy  gives  a  • 
more  detailed,  but  not  perhaps  a  more  complete,  account 
of  Germany  than  the  preceding  authora.  The  constant 
migrations  of  the  various  Tribes  render  the  Geogn^hical 
notices  of  Ancient  Germany  applicable  only  to  the  period 
in  which  tlie  particular  author  wrote.  The  Ethnography 
which  we  have  given  above,  firom  Pliny  and  Tacitus*  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  most  ancient  historically  known : 
the  latter  author  says  of  his  enumeration,  eaque  vera  et 
antiqua  nomina.  Not  only  the  various  nations  changed 
places,  but  the  names  of  the  five  principal  families  fell 
into  disuse,  and  were  succeeded  by  those  of  Tribes  origi- 
nally subordinate ;  more  than  a  hundred  of  these  names 
remain  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  class.  That  of 
the  Suevi  alone  continued  prevalent,  and  in  the  time 
of  Tacitus  embraced  more  than  half  of  the  German 
Tribes ;  these,  however,  were  separate  and  independent. 
Some  have  supposed  the  name  not  to  have  belonged  to 
the  race,  but  to  have  been  assumed  from  the  custom  of 
wearing  long  hair,  in  German,  Schweif,  Until  the 
Vlth  century,  when  the  words  Teuiiaci  or  Crermani 
came  into  vulgar  use,  there  were  no  general  names, 
except  such  as  were  the  result  of  leagues  and  confede- 
rations. Among  these  we  may  reckon  the  names  Fraud 
and  Alemanni.  The  Saxons,  Burgundians,  and  Lom- 
bards also  were  gpreat  only  from  the  number  of  associated 
States  which  assumed  the  same  name.  In  coniequence 
of  these  changes,  Germany,  in  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  rise  of  the  German  Empire,  was  divided 
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QBR-  among'  a  few  nalions  of,  comparmtiT«ly,  recent  growth. 
MANY,  jhc  Alemannij  SKcvi,  and  Boiarii,  had  taken  possession 
of  Hehetiaj  Rhwtia^  and  Noricum^  thus  extending  the 
limits  of  G«rmany  from  the  Danuhe  to  the  Alps.  These 
were  restrained,  in  their  North  ^Western  frontiers,  by 
colonies  of  the  FrancL  The  Thuringi  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  country ;  to  the  North  of  these  were  the 
8ax<m»,  who  relinquished  to  the  Frisii  the  shores  which 
they  formerly  inhabited.  Towards  the  East  the  Venedi, 
a  strange  people,  had  intruded  and  occupied  a  Iarg« 
portion  of  the  country.  The  name  Deuich  h  derived 
from  that  of  the  TeutoneSy  a  Tribe  of  the  Cvmhriy  little 
known  till  the  Vllth  century.  The  origin  of  their 
name  is  by  some  referred  to  Theut  or  TkmUs^  the  God 
of  the  nation,  or  perhaps  a  Hero.  Leibnitz  deriyes  it 
from  the  old  word  Thiod  or  Theut^  the  same  as  Leute^ 
pf^puluBj  which  is,  unquestionably,  the  derivation  of  .the 
word  Diet. 

It  is  not  til)  the  middle  of  the  IXth  century,  when 
into  Circles.  ^^^  ^^  of  Lottie  le  Debonnaire  divided  between  them 
the  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  that  Germany  appears 
distinctly  as  a  separate  Kingdom  in  Modem  History.  In 
the  year  1807  Wenceslas  divided  it  into  four  Circles, 
composed  in  the  following  manner :  the  first  comprised 
Upper  and  Lower  Saxony ;  the  second  all  the  Rhenish 
Frovinces,  from  Bftle  to  Holland ;  the  third  compre- 
hended Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Suabia ;  and  the  fourth, 
Thuringia  and  Franconia.  This  was  a  necessary  step 
towards  securing  public  order  and  tranquillity.  Maxi- 
milian in  1500  increased  the  number  of  Circles  to  six, 
viz,  Bavaria,  Franconia,  Saxony,  the  Rhine,  Suabia, 
and  Westphalia ;  and  twelve  years  after  divided  them 
into  ten.  He  at  the  same  time  completed  their  internal 
constitution  by  the  appointment  of  Dirtctont^  who  were 
hereditary  Presidents  of  the  Assemblies  of  the  Circles ; 
and  by  that  otCowooking  Princes,  whose  functions  con- 
sisted hi  calling  together  the  Assemblies  of  the  States, 
and  in  watehitag  over  the  maintenance  of  public  order. 
There  was  also  a  Colonel  in  each  Circle  to  command 
the  troops,  and  execute  the  sentences  of  the  Imperial 
Chamber  and  Aulic  Council.  The  Circles,  as  finally 
constituted,  were  as  follows :  I.  Austria,  II.  Burgundy, 
III.  the  Lower  Rhine,  IV.  Upper  Saxony,  V.  Franco- 
nia, VL  Bavaria,  VIL  Suabia,  VIII.  Upper  Rhine, 
IX.  Westphalia,  X.  Lower  Saxony.  The  first  two  of 
these,  beingr  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  had  neither  Directors  nor  Convoking  Princes, 
and  the  Cirde  of  Burgundy  was  finally  separated  from 
the  Empire  by  the  revolt  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  the 
consequent  independence  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces. 
We  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
that  feudal  Constitution  of  the  Empire,  which  so  long 
preserved  to  Germany  the  semblance  of  political  unity, 
and  the  dissolution  of  which  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  most  remarkable  events  of  our  days. 

The  title  of  Emperor  dates  from  the  year  800,  when 
Charlemagne,  having  united  Germany  to  his  dominions, 
revived  the  Imperial  style.  During  his  reign,  the  Go- 
vernment was  administered  in  the  Provinces  of  his 
extensive  Empire,  by  persons  invested  with  power  for 
that  purpose,  under  the  style  of  Dukes.  In  every  dis- 
trict of  these  Provinces  justice  was  distributed  by  a 
Comes  or  Count,  which  officer  was,  in  German,  called 
Graf.  From  their  Courts  lay  an  appeal  to  that  of  the 
Emperor,  before  a*  President  styled  Comes  Palalinus^ 
that  is.  Count  Palatine,  or  of  the  Palace ;  in  German, 
Rfalzgraf.    The  frontiers  or  marches  were  governed  by 


Constitu- 
tion of  the 
Empire. 


a  Marquiss  or  Markgraf^  stnsilar  to  our  Lord  Warden. 
Generally  the  centre  of  the  Empire  was  ruled  by  as 
officer  who  possessed  similar  powers,  but  a  greater 
extent  of  dominion  than  the  Count,  under  the  title  of 
Landgraf.  Towns  and  castles  also  were,  in  some  in- 
sUnces,  governed  hy  a  Burggraf.  Such  were  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  German  Government  But  faimly 
broils  in  the  Imperial  House,  and  Civil  wars  in  the  do- 
minions, depressed  the  dignity  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
gradually  gave  a  new  form  to  the  Government.  The 
Dukes  armed  with  authority  exalted  themselves  above 
the  power  of  the  Emperor,  and  secured  for  their  sons 
a  succession  to  their  greatness.  While  the  interest  of 
the  Sovereign,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  per- 
sonal attachment,  ratified  to  them  and  their  descendants 
the  sway  which  had  formerly  been  delegated  and  de- 
pendent on  his  will.  Hence  arose  the  modem  Consti- 
tution of  distinct  Principalities,  acknowledging  one  head 
in  the  person  of  an  Emperor. 

When  the  race  of  Charlema^e  ceased  to  govern  in  Becomet 
Germany,  the  Princes  and  States  associated  to  choose  «1«^'^«* 
an  Emperor.  In  order  also  to  ascertain  and  secure 
their  rights,  the  custom  was  introduced  of  offering  to 
the  Emperor  elect  a  capitulation  or  chaKer  of  iiberties» 
to  the  observance  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  swear 
before  he  received  the  crown. 

When  the  German  Monarchy  received  an  elective  CnVn  * 
form,  the  right  of  election  belonged  to  all  the  indepen-  ^«E1«^*- 
dent  Princes  of  the  State.  But  the  four  Dukes  who 
administered  the  Government  of  the  Country,  and  the 
three  Archbishops  who  were  necessarily  present  at  the 
coronation,  enjoyed  such  paramount  influence  as  enabled 
them  easily  to  usurp  the  sole  exercise  of  that  valuable 
privilege.  At  length  the  Golden  Bull  of  Charles  IV., 
in  1356,  confirmed  their  right ;  thus  the  origin  of  the 
Electoral  dignity  was  a  gradual  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  the  rest  of  the  States,  which  time  and  custom 
gave  their  sanction  to,  and  authority  at  length  con- 
firmed.    See  Elector. 

The  German  Empire  may  be  defined  to  have  been  a 
Federative  Body,  of  which  the  Emperor  was  the  chieC 
and  the  States  of  the  Empire  the  members.  The  Em- 
peror was,  in  the  feudal  sense  of  the  word,  the  Steward 
of  the  Empire.  He  granted  to  Princes  the  investiture 
of  their  dominions,  but  in  so  doing  he  was  guided  by 
the  Laws.  He  could  confor  titles,  but  the  privileges  of 
Nobility  could  only  be  obtained  firom  the  respective 
bodies  of  Nobles.  It  belonged  to  his  prerogative  also  to 
make  Cities,  and  to  found  Universities.  The  constituted 
members  of  the  Empire  owed  no  submission  to  the 
Emperor,  only  so  far  as  he  represented  the  majesty  of 
the  collective  union ;  in  all  other  respects  they  were  in- 
dependent Sovereigns,  and  could  even  wage  war  with 
the  Prince  wearing  the  Imperial  crown,  as  possessed  of 
titles  and  dominions  unconnected  with  his  Imperial 
station. 

The  Diet  was  that  Assembly  of  the  States  in  which  The  Dirt, 
the  legislative  power  of  the  Empire  resided.  It  waa 
composed  of  three  distinct  Colleges,  each  of  wluch  had 
its  particular  director.  The  first  College  was  that  of 
Electors ;  the  second,  the  College  of  Princes,  Secular 
and  Ecclesiastical,  comprising  all  the  independent 
Nobles  who  held  immediately  of  the  Emperor;  and  the 
third  was  that  of  the  Free  Cities  of  the  Empire.  In  all 
these  Colleges  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  were  con- 
clusive, except  in  respect  to  fundamental  laws,  aflfectin^ 
the  whole  Empire,  or  relating  to  Religion*     In  these 
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imaniinkj  wms  neoessaiy.  The  ffieMirea  approved  by 
the  Diet  were  submitted  to  the  Eraperor ;  and  if  con- 
finned  by  hiiB  -were  publisbed,  in  his  aane,  as  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Empire.  The  Emperor  could  not  dedare 
•war  without  consulting  the  Diet*  which  had  also  the 
rif:ht  of  making  alliances,  but  usually  impowered  him 
to  negotiate  theoo. 

In  the  origin  of  the  Empire,  justice  was  administered 
in  the  districts  of  the  Provinces  by  Counts,  and  appeals 
lay  from  their  Courts  to  that  of  the  Emperor  before  the 
Count  Palatine.  But  the  civil  broils  which  harassed 
the  Empire,  interrupted  the  course  of  justice ;  and 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  erecting  a  Tribunal  posses- 
sing a  paramount  jurisdiction.  Such  a  Court  was  col^• 
sequently  erected  by  Maximilian  I.,  under  the  title  of 
the  Imperial  Chamber,  in  the  year  1495.  It  was  com- 
posed of  a  President  ami  twenty-five  Assessors,  the  for- 
mer appointed  by  the  Emperor,  the  latter  by  &e  States, 
.and  decided  on  appeals  from  inferior  jurisdictions.  But 
when,  from  the  aegligeoce  of  the  States  in  defraying  its 
expenses,  the  Imperial  Chamber  proved  ineffictent,  the 
Emperor  revived  his  Court  of  the  Count  Palatine, 
under  the  name  of  the  Aulig  Council.  This  Court  had» 
with  a  few  slight  distinctions,  a  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  Imperial  Chamber.  The  Electoral  Stales, 
and  some  others»  as  Austria,  Hesse,  Brunswick,  and 
Swedish  Pomeraoia,  possessed  the  privilege  de  non 
appeliando^  in  consequence  of  which  no  appeals  lay 
from  their  territorial  tribunals  to  that  of  the  Empire. 
In  criminal  cases,  the  delinquent  is  permitted,  in  roost 
of  the  German  States,  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  a 
University,  and  the  more  lenient  sentence  is  finally 
preferred. 

The  Protestant  Church  in  Germany  has  no  Bishops, 
a  ciFcumstance  exceedingly  disadvantageous  to  it,  under 
the  late  Constitution.  In  the  Catholic  Countries,  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishi^s  are  deded  by  their  respective 
Chapters,  and  approved  by  the  Pope.  As  Princes, 
they  formerly  received  investiture  of  their  dominions 
from  the  Emperor. 

Such  was  the  Constitution  of  Germany  for  several 
centuries  prior  to  the  present  Age.  But  the  wars  of  the 
Reformation,  and  other  circumstances,  continually 
weakened  a  union  originally  defective.  The  States 
which  composed  the  Empire  had  become  too  unequal 
to  continue  any  longer  partners  on  the  same  footing, 
and  the  old  fabric  was  already  tottering,  when  the 
events  which  succeeded  the  Frendi  Revolution  com* 
pleted  its  downfiil.  In  1794  the  French  extended  their 
conquests  over  the  Netheriands  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  including  the  Palatinate  and  the  part  of  West- 
phalia to  the  West  of  that  river.  In  the  negotiations 
which  followed,  they  proposed  that  the  Empire  should 
indemnify  the  Princes  whose  territory  had  been  con- 
quered by  them  ;  this  proposal  was  rejected  by  Austria. 
In  the  two  following  campaigns  the  French  crossed  the 
Rhine,  without,  however,  effecting  any  permanent  con- 
quest ;  but  the  extraordinary  successes  of  Buonaparte 
in  Italy,  led  to  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Fonnio  in  1797,  by 
which  all  the  German  territories  to  the  West  of  the 
Rhine  were  confirmed  to  France,  and  the  burden  of  in- 
demnifying the  spoiled  Princes  was  taken  by  the  Em- 
pire. The  reverses  of  the  French  at  Aboukir  encour* 
aged  the  Emperor  to  take  the  field  against  them  again 
in  1799,  and  his  first  efforts  were  successful ;  but  the 
return  of  Buonaparte  quickly  changed  the  face  of  ai&irs, 
and  the  Treaty  of  Luneville  was  concluded  in  180 1,  fay 


which  the  Frendi  wew  confirmed  in  all  tfieir  pretew     GER^ 
sions  to  the  Empire.     The  temporal  Princes  were  on  y**^    *'. 
this  occasion  indemnified  for  their  cessions  to  France,  ^■"^v*"*' 
by  seculariisii^  several   Ecclesiastical   estates    in   the 
interior  of  Germany.     This  was  a  capital  encroachment 
on  the  Constitution.     In  1805  Austria  was  once  more 
induced,  by  the  assurance  of  assisUnce  from  Russia,  lo 
try  the  chance  of  arms,  but  the  defeats  she  sustained  at 
Ulm,  and  at  Austeriit^  soon  decided  the  issue  of  the  war. 

The  terow  on  which  the  Peace  of  Presburg  was  con-  Confedera- 
eluded  in  1605,  bore  chiefly  on  the  cessions  to  be  made  tiop  of  the 
to  France  from  the  Emperor's  hereditary  dominions,  R*»in«« 
without  threatening  any  infraction  of  the  Empire.  In 
this  war  Baden,  Wirtemburg,  and  Bavaria  took  part 
with  France,  and  in  the  following  year  sixteen  German 
Princes  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Empire, 
forming  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  of  which  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  was  styled  the  Protector.  In  The  Empire 
consequence  of  these  proceedings  the  Emperor  Francis,  <>»"<»*^«<*- 
convinced  of  his  inability  to  resist  the  storm,  published 
on  the  6th  of  August,  1806,  a  declaration,  renouncing 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  absolving  the  German 
States  from  allegiance  due  to  him  in  that  capacity,  and 
affirming  his  Sovereignty  over  his  hereditary  dominions 
with  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria.  T^is  was  the  end 
of  the  German  Empire.  Prussia,  in  the  meantime, 
dreading  the  encroaching  policy  of  Napoleon,  took  the 
field  against  him,  with  assurances  of  succour  from 
Russia ;  but  the  battle  of  Jena  secured  the  ascendancy 
of  the  French,  and  the  conqueror  extended  his  depart- 
ments to  the  Weser  first,  and  afterwards  to  the  Elbe. 
After  these  events  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  in- 
cluded four  Kings,  five  Grand  Dukes,  twenty-five  Dukes 
and  other  Princes.  Thus  Germany  remained  in  virtual 
subjection  to  France,  until  the  disasters  of  the  Russian 
campaign,  and  repeated  defeats  in  the  Peninsula,  pre- 
pared the  humiliation  of  the  latter  Power.  The  Ger- 
mans then  displayed  an  enthusiastic  patriotism,  and 
made  extraordinary  efforts  to  repel  the  French.  They 
were  conscious  of  the  defects  of  the  old  Constitution, 
but  were  resolved  to  take  the  work  of  reformation  into 
their  own  hands.'  The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  had 
proceeded  on  the  plan  of  depriving  several  of  the  petty 
Princes  of  the  rights  of  Sovereignty;  such  as  those  of 
legislating,  levying  troops,  or  appointing  Judges ;  end 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  adopted  the  same  views. 
The  Princes  thus  deprived  of  Sovereign  powers  were 
anid  to  be  mediatiased,  as  they  no  longer  held  immedi- 
ately of  the  Empire,  and  the  numbered  them  was  finally 
carried  to  about  eighty.  The  States  constituting  the 
Germanic  Empire,  thus  reduced  in  number,  but  in- 
creased in  territorial  extent,  were  formed  anew  into  a 
Federative  Body,  to  be  governed  by  a  Diet,  and  to  be 
called  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

According  to  the  definition  adopted  by  the  Diet  of  Germanic 
1817,  "  the  Germanic  Confederation  is  the  Federative  9°^^^};^^ 
union  of  the  Sovereign  Princes  and  the  Free  Towns  of  ^ 
Germany  ;  a  union  b^sed  on  the  Public  Law  of  Europe, 
and  formed  to  maintain  the  independence  and  inviola- 
bility of  the  States  comprised  within  it,  as  well  as  for 
the  internal  and  external  safety  of  Germany  in  general." 
It  is  further  established,  that  with  respect  to  its  internal 
relations,  the  Confederation  is  formed  of  States  inde* 
pendent  among  themselves,    and  bound  together   by 
obligations  freely  and  reciprocally  stipulated  ;  with  re* 
spect  to  its  external  relations,  it  constiUites  a  collective 
Power,  established  on  the  principle  of  political  union* 
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GER-  The  Diet  is  formed  by  Plenipotentiaries  who  repre- 
MANY.  sent  the  States  of  the  Confederation.  These  Plenipo- 
"-^y/^  tentiaries  are  individually  dependent  on  their  respective 
Sovereigns,  to  whom  alone  they  are  responsible  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  their  duties.  The  Confederation 
lias  a  right,  as  a  collective  Power,  to  declare  War,  make 
Peace,  contract  Alliances,  and  negotiate  Treaties. 
The  Internal  Legislation  still  rests  with  the  territorial 
Sovereigns.  The  Confederation  is  declared  to  be  in- 
dissoluble, from  the  principle  of  its  union;  con- 
sequently, no  Member  can  detach  himself  finom  it. 

The  States  represented  in  the  Diet  are  the  38  fol- 
lowing :* 

I.  Austria. 
II.  Prussia. 

III.  Bavaria. 

IV.  Saxony. 
V.  Hanover. 

VI.  Wirtcmbei^ 
VII.  Baden. 
VIII.  Electorate  of  Hesse. 

IX.  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse. 

X.  Holstein. 

XI.  Luxemburg. 
XII.  Brunswick. 

XIII.  Mecklenburg  Schwerin. 

XIV.  Nassau. 

XV.  Saxe-Weimar. 

XVI.  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha. 
XVII.  Saxe-Meiningen. 

XVIII.  Saxe-Altenbourg. 

XIX.  Mecklenburg  StreliCz. 
XX.  Holstein  Oldenburg. 

XXI.  Anhalt-Dessau. 
XXII.  Aabalt-Bemburg. 

XXIII.  Anhalt-Cothen. 

XXIV.  Schwartzburg-Sondershausen. 
XXV.  Schwartzburg-Rudoistadt. 

XXVI.  Hohenzollern-Hecbingen. 
XXVII.  Lichtenstein. 
XXVIII.  HohenzolIern-Sigmariog«D. 

XXIX.  Waldeck. 
XXX.  Aeuss,  elder  branch. 

XXXI.  Reussy  younger  branch. 
XXXII.  Schaumburg.Lippe. 

XXXIII.  Lippe. 

XXXIV.  Hesse-Homberg 
XXXV.  Lubeck. 

XXXVI.  Frankfort. 
XXXVII.  Bremen. 
XXXVIII.  Hamburg. 

It  would  be  manifestly  unfair,  however,  if  in  the 
division  of  the  Diet  the  votes  of  the  smaller  States 
were  of  equal  force  with  those  of  the  greater.  The 
States  are  combined  accordingly,  in  the  Diet,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  have  in  all  but  17  votes.  The  arrange- 
ment is  as  follows  : 

I.  Austria. 

II.  Prussia. 

III.  Bavaria. 

IV.  Saxony. 
V.  Hanoi-er. 

VI.  Wirtemberg. 
VII.  Baden. 

VIII.  Electorate  of  Hesse. 
IX.  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesso. 
X.  Holstein. 
XI.  Luxemburg. 
XII.  Grand  Duchy  and  Duchies  of  Saxony. 

XIII.  Brunswick  and  Nassau. 

XIV.  Mecklenburg  Schwerin  and  Streliti. 
XV.  Holsteio-Oldenburg,  Anhalt,  and  Schwartzburg. 

XVI.  HoheDtollcm^  Lichtenstein,  Reuss,  Schaumberg-Uppe,  Lippe, 

Waldeck,  and  Heste  Homberg. 
XVII.   Lubeck,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg. 

*  The  House  of  Saze-Gotba  being  extinct,  the  number  of  States  is 
reduced  to  38. 


Austria  presides  in  the  Diet ;  but  each  State  may 
offer  its  propositions,  and  the  President  is  obliged  to 
bring  them  forward  for  deliberation.  When  the  ques-  * 
tion  regards  the  establishment  or  change  of  a  fun- 
damental law,  the  Diet  can  resolve  itself  into  a  General 
Assembly,  and  the  votes  are  then  distributed  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  mz,  the  first  six  States  above  enumerated 
have  each  four  votes ;  the  five  next  have  each  three 
votes ;  and  the  three  following  have  each  two  votes ; 
the  remaining  States  have  each  a  single  vote,  ao  that 
the  whole  number  of  votes  in  the  General  Assembly  is 
69.  In  the  ordinary  Assembly  all  questions  are  decided 
by  a  simple  majority ;  but  in  the  General  Assembly  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  is  necessary. 

The  Diet  is  permanent,  and  cannot  adjourn  for  a 
longer  time  than  four  months.  It  assembles  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine,  where  Ministers  from  the  principal 
Courts  of  Europe  are  in  attendance  on  it.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  Confederation  are  bound  to  submit  their  dif- 
ferences to  the  Diet,  and  not  to  have  recourse  to  arms. 
It  is  also  provided,  that  difference  of  Religious  faith  in 
the  States  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  shall  not 
entail  any  distinctions  of  Civil  or  Political  rights.. 

No  supreme  Court  of  Justice  has  been  appointed,  IVibaiuIi. 
under  the  new  Constitution,  with  a  jurisdiction  extend- 
ing through  all  the  Confederated  States.  The  decisions 
of  the  territorial  Tribunals  therefore  are  conclusive, 
saving  the  appeals  to  Universities,  or  wherever  the  case 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  be  brought  before  the 
Diet.  States,  however,  the  population  of  which  fails 
short  of  300,000  cannot  form  a  Supreme  Tribunal,  but 
must  unite  for  that  purpose  with  some  other  State.  Th» 
four  Free  Cities,  however,  may  unite  to  constitute  a 
Supreme  Tribunal. 

The  pecuniary  contributions  are  voted  for  only  five 
years.  The  Peace  establishment  of  the  Confederation 
is  120,000  men ;  but  in  case  of  War  the  States  are 
bound  to  furnish  troops  to  the  field  in  the  proportion 
of  one  in  the  hundred  of  the  population,  and  to  equip 
an  army  of  reserve  of  half  that  amount;  the  Diet  is  to 
choose  the  Generalissimo,  who  shall  be  accountable  for 
his  conduct  to  that  Body  alone. 

The  Population  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  is  at  PopaUtk>a 
present  above  32,000,000;  it  would  therefore  bring  into 
the  field,  in  case  of  war,  an  army  of  320,000  men.  The 
revenues  of  all  the  States  together  amount  to  about 
^0,000,000.  steriing.  The  Germanic  Body,  as  at 
present  constituted,  being  held  together  solely  by 
stipulations,  without  any  feudal  bond  of  union,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  an  experiment  in  Politics  until 
experience  shall  have  proved  its  solidity.  The  desire 
of  having  free,  representative  Governments,  which 
chiefly  animated  the  Germans  in  their  efforts  to  expel 
the  French,  has  been  gratified  in  some  of  the  Northern 
States,  and  political  opinions  directly  at  variance  with 
the  system  of  the  Austrian  Government  are  daily  gain* 
ing  ground  in  Lower  Germany. 

The  Language  at  present  distinguished  by  the  name  GeRBu 
of  High  German  (Jlwh  deutich)  began  firet  to  rise  !•«»«•*«* 
into  notice  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  the 
native  language  of  Luther;  the  Bible  and  many  otbo* 
works  of  great  interest  were  published  in  it  during  the 
X Vlth  century ;  so  that  it  was  generally  studied,  and 
became  the  language  of  Literature.  The  Electorate  of 
Saxony  appears  to  have  been  the  Province  which  gare 
it  birth.  That  part  of  Germany  had  at  an  early  period 
been  inhabited  by  people  of  Sclayonic  descent;  who 
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;kr.  were  in  the  Xth  century  mixed  with  a  Colony  of  Ger- 
AN Y.  mans  from  Franconia,  established  among  them.  The  lan- 
—  guage  of  these  last  became  predominant,  modified  how-' 
»^<^-^A.  ^^^j.  |jy  communication  with  the  prior  inhabitants. 
'  ^"^  Their  tongue,  as  that  of  other  Sclavonic  Tribes,  was 
soft  and  harmonious,  and  had,  consequently,  a  ten- 
dency to  smooth  and  mollify  any  new  language  they 
might  acquire.  The  superior  industry  too  and  civi- 
lisation of  Saxony  caused  a  more  active  intercourse 
with  strangers,  which  necessarily  contributed  to 
enrich  the  language.  The  German  language  may  be 
divided  into  thrr*.  principal  dialects,  mt.  the  Upper 
German  (06er  deutach,)  belonging  to  Franconia, 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Suabia,  Silesia,  and  some  of  the  Rhe- 
nish Countries;  the  Low  German  (PUUt  deuUcfi^) 
spoken  in  Westphalia,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  &c. ;  and 
the  High  German  (Hack  deutsch,)  the  language  of 
Literature,  which,  according  to  Adelung,  is  best  spoken 
in  the  Circle  of  Misnia  in  Saxony.  Hanover,  Gcettin- 
gen,  Meissen,  and  Dresden  may  be  looked  on  as  the 
best  schools  of  polite  Grerman. 

LMni»g-  In  no  Country  is  Learning  more  generally  diffused 
or  more  highly  honoured  than  in  Germany.  Literary 
eminence  is  there  sought  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  Ger- 
man willingly  devotes  himself  to  laborious  researches 

EducitioD.  vrhich  deter  the  learned  of  other  Countries.  Education 
is  provided  for  by  numerous  establishments  and  at  a 
moderate  expense.  Elementary  Schools,  CfymnaHuma^ 
Lyceums^  &c.  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 
Country,  and  dispense  instruction  at  so  cheap  a  rate, 
that  the  humblest  need  not  want  the  rudiments  of 
Learning.  The  Universities,  formerly  nearly  40  in  num- 
ber, are  now  reduced  to  22,  better  endowed  and  rege- 
lated ;  their  charges  are  so  moderate,  that  instruction 
in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge  is  attainable  even 
by  those  in  a  middling  sphere  of  life.  Of  these  Uni- 
versities IS  are  Protestant,  viz. 


Ka  of  Stvde&tt.    hfheYesr. 

Berlin,  io  Pninia , 1249 1823. 

Goettingen,  in  Hanover 1420 1820. 

Leipsic,)    1645 1823. 

Jent,      V  in  Saxony.  • 522 1816. 

HaUe,    j   1119 1823. 

Heidelberg,  in  Baden » 660 1823. 

Tubingen,  in  Wirtemberg ,  • . .  795 1823. 

EHangen,  in  Franconia 156 1818. 

Marburg,  in  Hesse-Cassel 240 1816. 

Oiessen,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt 246 1816. 

Kiel,  in  Holitein 107 1816. 

Rostock^  in  Mecklenburg  Schwerin  ....     92.  •  •  •  • .  18 18. 

Greifowalde,  in  Pomerania 127 1823. 

Six  are  Catholic,  viz. 

Vienna,  in  Austria 1103 1817. 

Prague,  in  Bohemia 879 1817. 

Paderborn,  in  Westphalia 

Landshut,  io  Bavaria •• 640 1813. 

Wartzburg,  in  Franconia. 663 1823. 

Freyburg,  in  Baden.  ..•••••••••.••••  556 1823. 

Three  are  mixed,  viz, 

Breslau,  in  Silesia 539 1822. 

Bonne,  in  Rhenish  Prussia. . . . .  • 528 1823. 

Eoenigsberg,  in  Prussia 259 1822. 

Together  with  the  facilities  of  education  in  Germany 
may  be  mentioned  the  abundant  means  of  prosecuting 
studies  in  that  Country  afforded  by  the  Public  Libraries. 
There  is  scarcely  a  town  of  any  consequence  in  Ger- 
many which  has  not  an  establishment  of  that  kind,  and 
all  these  Libraries  taken  together  are  calculated  to  cotv- 
tain  above  five  millions  of  volumes.  Thus  the  com- 
mon use  of  a  cultivated  language  and  a  joint  literature 
contribute  to  strengthen  that  unity  of  the  German  States 
which  Political  jealousies  have  a  tendency  to  dissolve. 

Cluverius,  (jrermania^n^i^iia;  Spener,  NoiUia  Ger* 
mania  f  Crome,  GeographMAe  StaUititche  DarateUung^ 
8vo»  Leips.  1825 ;  G.  Hassel's  Statist  Ubenicht  der  89 
Deuiadun  Bundestaaient  1825;  J.  F.  Lichtenstein, 
DeutKklartd^s  Bimdutaateny  1825 ;  Nouvdle  deacription 
d^Aliemagne^  2  tomes,  8vo,  1728. 
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GERON,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Dipteroua  insects* 
established  by  Meigen. 

Generic  character,  ATitennm  long,  close  together, 
of  three  joints,  the  first  joint  long,  cylindrical ;  the 
second  conoid,  the  third  cylindrical,  tubular;  trunk 
directed  forward,  horizontal,  and  long. 

This  genus  is  allied  to  the  Phiihiries  and  the  Unea  of 
Latreille ;  but  they  differ  in  the  form  of  the  last  joint 
of  the  anienna, 

Meigen  has  described  two  species,  G.  gibboaw  and 
G,  Halteralisy  see  pi.  xviii.  fig.  18,  19. 

GERONA,  a  small  but  strongly  fortified  Town  of 
Catalonia,  situated  about  seven  leagues  from  the  sea, 
at  the  junction  of  Uie  Yer,  which  flows  through  the 
town  with  the  Onhar,  or  Onal,  anciently  called  the 
Onda.  It  is  placed  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  8ui> 
rounded  by  strong  walls,  which  are  flanked  by  powerful 
batteries.  Thus  compressed  within  fortifications,  the 
town  has  no  room  to  display  fine  buildings,  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  winding*  the  houses  high  and  gloomy. 
The  population  is  about  14,000,  one*fburth  of  whom 
are  Priests,  Monks,  and  Nuns.  The  Town  contains 
three  Parishes,  nine  Monasteries,  four  Convents,  and  a 
good  Hospital.  The  industry  of  the  place  is  confined  to  a 
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few  looms  for  stockings,  some  coarse  cloths,  and  woollen 
and  cotton  stuffs  for  home  consumption.  Gerona  was 
made  the  seat  of  a  Bishopric  in  the  Ilird  century ;  the  Dio- 
cese contains  339  Parishes,  12  Abbeys,  and  4  Priories.  A 
University  was  founded  here  in  the  XVIth  cetatury,  and 
was  aflerwards  suppressed  by  Philip  V. ;  there  is  however 
a  great  Public  School,  or  College,  furnished  with  an  ex- 
tensive Library,and  accommodating  nearly  1000  students. 
It  is  by  Che  concourse  of  students  frequenting  this  semi- 
nary that  the  town  is  chiefly  supported.  The  Monasteries 
also  are  richly  endowed.  The  pulpit,  altar,  and  principal 
decorations  of  the  Cathedral  are  of  massive  stiver;  and 
the  wealth  of  the  Ecclesiastics  is  rendered  more  appa- 
rent by  the  poverty  which  surrounds  it.  In  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Capuchins  is  shown  an  Arabian  Bath  of 
most  elegant  architecture.  The  sons  of  the  Kings  of 
Arragon  took  the  title  of  Count,  and  aflerwards  of  Prince 
of  Gerona ;  it  at  present  confers  the  title  of  a  Duchy. 
This  little  City  is  the  Capital  of  a  district  which  passes 
for  the  most  fertile  in  Catalonia,  abounding  in  com» 
wine,  oil,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit.  There  are  numerous 
little  towns  within  its  territory,  the  most  considerable 
of  which  are  Ampurias  and  Rosas. 
Gerona  is  famous  in  History  for  the  sieges  it  has 
4  B 
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GERONA.  sustaincdy  and  the  obstinate  defences  it  has  made ;  the 
last^  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  of  these  took 
place  in  1809,  when  the  garrison  displayed  the  charac* 
teristie  intrepidity  of  the  Catalans,  and  did  not  yield 
to  Bnonaparte  until  after  a  most  resolute  resistance* 
Distance  40  miles  South  of  Perpignan,  and  47  miles 
North-East  of  Barcelona.  Longitude  of  the  Cathedral 
f^  29'  34"  East,  latitude  41*»  59'  21"  North. 

GEROPOGON,  ^>  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Syngenesia,  order  JEquaka,  natural  order  Composila. 
Generic  character:  ealyx  many-leaved,  simple  or  cupped, 
receptacle,  chaff  somewhat  bristly ;  seeds  of  the  disk 
plumose^  those  of  the  radius  five-awned. 

Three  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

GERRIS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Aquatic,  HemU 
pterous  insects,  established  by  Fabricius,  and  restricted 
by  Latreille.  , 

Generic  character.  The  four  hinder  legs  inserted  on 
the  side  of  the  thorax,  far  distant  at  their  origin,  long, 
slender,  with  the  two  hooks  of  the  end  of  the  tarsi  very 
small  and  placed  in  a  lateral  slit,  the  second  pair 
distant  from  the  first,  which  are  very  small  and  serve 
the  purpose  of  claws ;  the  antennm  filiform*  sheath  of 
the  sucker  of  three  valves. 

These  insects  are  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  run  with 
great  quickness  on  the  surface  of  water,  on  which, they 
move  as  if  by  jumps ;  beneath  they  are  silvery  white. 
They  live  on  small  insects,  especially  those  which  fall 
into  the  water,  which  tliey  pick  up  with  great  adroit- 
ness. They  are  usually  apterous,  and  they  reproduce 
their  species  in  that  state ;  indeed,  they  only  appear, 
like  the  bed  Bug,  to  gain  their  wings  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  De  Geer,  in  his  excellent  Memoir  on 
Insects,  iii.  p.  311,  has  well  described  their  habits.  . 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  G.  lacustris,  the  Hydro- 
meira  lacustris  of  Fabricius. 

GERS,  (Department  of  the,)  in  the  South  of  France, 
coincides  nearly  with  the  ancient  Province  of  Armagnac. 
It  is  bounded  by  the  Departments  of  the  Upper  Ga- 
ronne, of  the  Upper  Pyrennees,  of  the  Landes,  and  of 
the  Lot  and  Garonne.  It  has  an  extent  of  2620 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  308,000.  The  De- 
partment is  divided  into  the  five  Arrondissements  of 
Auch  (the  Capital,)  Condom,  Lectouire,  Lombez,  and 
Mirande;  its  subdivisions  are  30  Cantons,  and  700 
Communes,  It  lies  in  general  high,  being  composed  of 
long  chains  of  hills,  or  ratlier  of  an  advanced  terrace  of 
the  Pyrennees,  cut  by  numerous  torrents,  which  run  in 
a  parallel  course  from  South  to  North,  (see  Gascony.) 
The  principal  of  these  rivers  is  the  Gers,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  Department.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  climate  is  moderate,  but  in  Summer  the  long 
droughts  and  relaxing  South  winds  cause  considerable 
inconvenience.  Sufficient  corn  is  grown  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  but  its 
chief  produce  consists  in  cattle,  cheese,  wool,  and  wine; 
it  also  exports  marble,  gypsum,  and  saltpetre;  the 
little  town  of  Mirande  has  a  trade  in  flax,  quills,  and 
partridges ;  and  near  the  village  of  Gimont  is  a  mine 
of  turquoises.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lectoure  nu- 
merous Latin  inscriptions  have  been  discovered,  which 
attest  the  antiquity  of  the  place;  and  a  fountain, 
which  tradition  asserts  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Diana. 

Auch,  Augusta  Ausciorum,  the  Capital  of  the  Depart- 
ment, is  situated  on  the  Gers.  It  was  the  Capital  of 
Armagnac,  and  Metropolis  of  all  Gascony :  at  present 


it  is  the  seat  of  an  Archbishop,  and  of  die  aollioritieB 
of  the  Department.  The  CaUiedral  is  decorated  with 
a  magnificent  portico  of  modem  architecture.  Auch 
has  an  inconsiderable  trade  in  cheese,  wine,  slates,  and 
marble.    The  population  does  not  exceed  8000. 

GERSAU,  or  Gerisau,  a  Town  or  rather  Village  at 
the  foot  of  the  Righiberg,  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  was  until  recently  an  independent 
State,  and  the  smallest  Republic  in  Europe.  Its  ter- 
ritory is  about  a  league  in  breadth  and  two  in  length  ; 
situated  partly  on  a  small  neck  of  land  at  the  edge  of 
the  lake,  and  partly  lying  upon  the  rapid  declivity  of 
theRighi.  The  Town  is  entirely  composed  of  scattered 
houses  and  cottages  of  a  very  neat  and  picturesque 
appearance.  Each  dwelling  is  provided  with  a  field 
or  small  garden.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  preparing  silk  for  the  manufiicturea  of  Bile. 
The  population  of  the  Town  and  territory  is  about  1300, 
and  their  stock  consists  of  450  cows,  1 50  goats,  and 
about  50  sheep;  they  have  no  horses,  as  the  only  way  of 
arriving  at  the  town  is  by  water,  excepting  a  narrow  path 
down  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain,  which  is  almost 
impassable.  Tliey  buy  their  corn  at  Lucerne,  as  their 
own  territory  does  not  produce  any.  The  Church,  and 
the  Hotel  de  VUle,  of  Getsau,  are  both  pretty  edifices. 
The  Government  of  Gersau  was  a  demcxsracy.  The 
Landamman,  Stadheltar,  Treasurer,  &c.  were  diosen 
by  the  General  Assembly;  there  was  a  Council  of 
nine,  and  a  Supreme  Tribunal  composed  of  27  Judges. 
This  little  State  concluded  in  1315  an  alliance  with  the 
Cantons  of  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Unterwalden  ;  and  was 
to  furnish  in  times  of  war  100  men:  this  was  the  only 
political  connection  it  ever  had  with  the  Helvetic  Con- 
federacy. At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  the 
Republic  of  Gersau  was  not  taken  notice  of,  probably 
on  account  of  its.  diminutive  size  ;  and  for  want  of  a 
distinct  recognition  on  that  occasion  it  lost  its  poli- 
tical existence,  and  merged  in  the  Canton  of  Schweitz: 
it  still,  however,  retains  the  regulation  of  its  internal 
economy. 

GERVILLIA,  a  genus  of  Fossil,  Bivalve  shells,  be- 
longing to  the  family  AviculidtE,  established  by  Defranc, 
but  Mr.  Sowerby  had  long  before  figured  the  shell  itself 
under  the  name  of  Perna  aviculoides,  Mem.  Coneh. 
pi.  Ixvi. 

*  Generic  character.  Shell  bivalve,  inequivalve,  in- 
equilateral, very  high;  dorsal  edge  even;  posterior 
basal  edge  much  produced,  oblique,  extended,  not 
gaping ;  hinge  with  very  oblique,  interiocking  teeth  ; 
cartilage  external,  in  opposite  transverse  grooves  on  the 
outer  hinge  margin. 

This  genus  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  PerruB  creM^ 
ttUee,  &c.,  and  differs  firom  them  only  in  shape  and  in 
the  large  size  and  oblique  position  of  the  hinge  teeth. 
Deslongchamps  has  described  and  figured  five  spe- 
cies, but  his  descriptions  are  imperfect,  and  his  figores 
bad. 

The  type  of  the  species  is  Perna  avicularu,  Soweihy ; 
Gervilia  solenoides,  Defranc ;  and,  perhaps,  Modiokt 
Lithophogites  of  Lamarck. 

GERUMA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pwi- 
tandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character :  calyx 
five-toothed  ;  corolla,  petals  five ;  nectary  a  ring  sur- 
rounding the  germen;  stigmas  three,  emarginate; 
capsule  superior,  ovate,- four  and  five-eelled;  seeds  two* 
fixed  to  the  pulpy  receptacle. 

One  species,  G,  alba^  native  of  Arabia     ForskalL 
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GERUND.      GEHUND,  ^      A  generali  noti<me  (gerendi) 

Ge'rumdine,  yGranmatici  gerundia  dixerunU 

Ge'rund-geindeu.  J  quod  rei  gest®  gerendseve  ha- 

'  beantsigniJicaUonem.  SeeVossias,andSanctiu8,lib.  iii. 

c.  8,  and  Scaliger,  de  CauiU,  c.  143. 

You  tnd  your  Latine  ends  shall  go  shift  tobu  cum  ioU  together 
else,  and  then  if  ever  they  get  ends  of  gold  and  siluer  enough  to 
serve  tnat  geruwOne  mtw  of  yours,  that  without  do  will  end  m  ifi 
and  dum  instantly.  ,  ,_  ^ .        - 

Btaummt  and  FUtcher.    WU  at  ieuerai  mapant,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

The  most  common  of  these  is  joined  in  all  ito  infleriona  tea  multi 
tude  of  Arahick^enmAor  verbal  nouns,  as  weU  as  Penian  adjecUves 

and  participles.  -   .    ^     .      r 

Jonet,    Qrammtar  of  the  Pertum  Language. 

The  world  is  governed  by  names  j  and  with  the  word  pedagogue^ 
has  been  ludicrously  associated  the  idea  of  a  ocdant,  a  mere  plodder, 
a  petty  tyrant,  %  grrund-grinder,  and  a  bum-brusher. 

'^  Knos.     ¥Fm(er  Evemng9,ev9n,59, 

GESNERIA,  4n  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  D£dy- 
namia^  order  Angtogpemua^  natural  order  Campanu* 
lactc.  Generic  character:  calyx  five-clefl,  seated  on 
the  germen ;  corolla  incurved  and  recurved ;  capsule 
inferior,  two-celled. 

Thirteen  species,  natives  of  Jamaica  and  other  parts 
of  the  West  Indies.     Persoon. 

GEST,     "J       Lat.   gesta^    (from    gerere^)    things 
Ge'stour,  >done,  deads,  exploits :  the  proper  busi- 
Ge'stick.  J  ness  of  a  gestour  was  to  recite  tales  or 
gestes,    Tyrwhitt. 

Henrys  of  Huntington  he  wrote  ^e  getfet  olde« 
&  sais  in  his  sermon  ]»at  new«  ere  now  told. 

Ji,Brtame,p,  111. 

Trow  ye  that  gleym  of  that  geti,  that  Golias  is  ycal'd. 

Piern  Pimikman,     Crecfe,  sig.D  1. 

The  Komain  gestet  maken  remembrance 
Of  many  a  veray  trewe  wif  also. 

Chaucer.     The  Merchante$  Tale,  v.  10158. 

Do  come,  he  sayd,  my  mynestrales 
And  gestourt  for  to  tellen  tales 

Anon  in  mtn  arming, 
Of  romances  that  ben  reales 
Of  Popes  and  of  Cardinales 

And  eke  of  love-longing. 

Id,     The  Sime  of  Sire  Ttphai,  v.  13775. 

Fyfty  clodede  [clothed]  geteourt. 
To  many  men  tie  dedehonourSy 
In  countreys  fer  and  nere. 

Launfai,  1. 430.    In  Ritmm,  vol.  I  p.  188. 

This  ronmier  of  geai  made  many  doubt  whether  Marius  showed 
this  woman  [Martha]  openly,  beleeving  indeed  that  she  bad  the  gift 
of  prophecy :  or  else  that  knowing  the  contrary,  he  made  as  though 
he  did  beleeve  it,  to  help  her  faining. 

Sir  Thonuu  North,     Plutarch,  fol.  356.    Mariui, 

They  were  two  knights  of  peerlesse  puissaunce. 

And  famous  farre  abroad  for  warlike  geft, 
Which  to  these  ladies  lone  did  countenannce, 
And  to  his  mistres  each  himselfe  stroue  to  advaunce. 

Aerie  Queanef  book  it  can.  9. 


>  Damee  of  ancient  dan 


Have  led  their  children  thro'  the  mirthful  maze ; 
And  the  gay  grandsire  skiird  in  geitic  lore, 
Has  frisk'd  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore. 

Goldmmth.    Tke  Trandkr, 

Gest,  "  Fr.  gUtt ;  a  bed,  couch,  lod^ng,  place  to  lye 
on,  or  rest  in*  Cotgrave ;  from  the  verb  gesir,  to  lie, 
and  this  from  the  Lat.  jacere.  Menage.  Written  by 
Hammond,  gesse,  and  by  Webster,  geese, 

Mr.  Nares  quotes  from  Kersey ;  '*  A  lodging  or  stage 
for  rest  in  a  progress  or  journey.'' 

■ M^en  at  Bohemia 

Yon  take  my  lord,  Tie  giue  him  my  commission, 
To  let  him  there  a  moneth,  behind  the  ge$t 
Preflx'd  for's  parting. 

Shakapeare,     Winter^  Tate,  Ibl.  277. 

— — ~-  Those  words  I'll  make  thee  answer 
With  thy  heart*s  blood. 
Flam.  Do,  like  the  geete  in  the  progress. 
You  know  where  you  shall  find  me. 
Wekiier.    Vitioria  Corombona,  act  v.    /;•  Ancient  BriHth  Drama, 
vol.  iii.  p.  34. 
When  God  hath  design'd  the  cross,  the  constant  post  and  stage  in 
our  genf9  to  heaven,  we  must  needs  set  no  another  osoonomy,  fansie 
it  a  kingdom. 

Hammond.     Worhe,  vol.  iv.     Sermon  3. 

GESTATION,!      Fr.    geUaUon;    Lat.    gestalio, 
Gesta'tory,       J  from  gestare^  to  carry,  from  gerere, 
gestum. 

A  bearing  or  carrying. 

.  Of  geetatian,  that  U  to  say,  where  one  is  caryed,  and  is  of  another 
thynge  meued,  and  not  of  hymselfe.  There  is  also  another  kynde 
of  exercise  which  is  called  gestation,  and  is  mixt  with  mouyng  and 
rest 

Sir  Thomas  Elgot,    The  Castel  of  Hellh,  book  il  ch.  zxziv. 

But  nothing  is  there  more  holesome  than  walking  and  gmtaii9n  ; 
which  is  an  exercise  performed  many  waies. 

Hollai¥t,    Plime,SoL.303. 

The  crowns  and  garlands  of  the  ancients  were  either  gesiator^, 
mch  aa  they  wore  thonX  their  beads  and  necks,  &c. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,    Miaeett.  p.  90. 

The  wisdom  and  design  of  this  texture  doth  in  no  iustance  more 
clearly  appear,  than  in  the  necessity  of  it  for  the  womb  in  the  time  of 
gestation.  Bay,     On  the  Crf o/ion,  part  xii. 

All  birds  are  oviparous.  This  likewise  carries  on  the  work  of 
gestation  with  as  little  increase  as  possible  to  the  weight  of  the  body. 
A  gravid  uterus  would  have  been  a  troublesome  burthen  to  a  bird  m 
its  flight  Paleg,     Natural  Theology,  ch.  xii. 


GBST. 

GESTICU- 
LATE. 


Thou  high  director  of  the  same. 

Assist  mine  artlesse  pen, 
To  write  the  gests  of  Britons  stout. 
And  actes  of  English  men. 

ffamer,    Jlbion^s  England,  book  i.  ch.  I 

And  snrely  no  ceremonies  of  dedication,  no  not  of  Solomon's 
temple  itself,  are  comparable  to  those  sacred  gests  whereby  this 
place  viras  sanctified. 

Mede,    Works,  book  ii.  fol.  409.    On  Churches. 


GESTl'CULATE,  ^ 

GesticulA'tion, 
Gesticula'tory, 
Ge'sture,  V, 
Ge'stube,  n. 
Gest, 


Lat.  gesticulari ;  gedare^ 
geatum,  past  participle  of  ge- 
^rere,  to  bear  or  carry. 
^  Gest^  IS  used  by  Spenser  as 
the  Fr.  geste,  t.  c. 
J  Gesture;  bearing,  carriage, 
bearing  or  carriage  of  the  body,  position  or  posture  of 
the  limbs ;  general  action  or  motion  of  the  body. 

Gesticulate;    to  employ,    show  or  exhibit  gestures^ 
posttireg,  actions  or  motions  of  the  limbs. 

Portly  his  person  was,  and  much  incraaat 
Tlirough  his  heroicke  grace,  and  honorable  geat, 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  3.  it  24. 

Good  troth,  if  I  knew  any  man  so  vile 

To  act  the  crimes,  these  whippers  reprehend. 

Or  what  their  servile  apes  gesticulate, 

T  should  not  then  much  muse,  their  shreds  were  liked. 

Since  ill  men  have  a  lust  t'heara  others  sinne. 

And  good  men  have  a  zeale  to  heare  sinne  sham'd. 

Ben  Jonson.    Poetaster,     To  the  Beader. 

At  which,  (a  strange  andsuddain  musique)  they  fell  into  a  magical 
dance,  full  of  prsposterous  change,  znd gesticulations. 

Id,    The  Masque  of  Queenes» 
4b2 
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OESnCU-      When  iuddenly  th«y  lMp«  forth  below ;  a  mistress  leading  them, 
LATE,      wid  with  antick  gntieukUiwa  and  action,  after  the  manner  of  the 

.^         old  pantomimi. 
GET.;  Bm  Jomtom,    Mga^tM,    Lom^m  Trhtrnph  through  (UMipolit, 

IViU'ie  saieih  well :  Hie  gniwre  of  man  is  the  speech  of  his  bodie^ 
ud  therefore  reason  U  is,  that  like  as  the  spemshe  must  agree  to  the 
mater,  so  must  also  the  $f9ture  agree  to  the  minde; 

Wibom.    The  Arte  of  Hheionque,  foL  225. 

It  [our  Comanm  Prayer]  hath  iu  their  eye  too  great  affinite  widi 
the  form  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  itdiffereth  too  much  from  thai 
which  churches  elsewhere  reformed  allow  and  obserue;  our  attyre 
disgraceth  it ;  it  is  not  orderly  read  nor  geUurtd  as  beseemeth. 

Hooher.    EcdetioMticai  Polity^  book  v.  fol.  22] . 

[His  young  nephew.  Lord  Viscount  Fielding]  undertaking  so  to 
getturt  and  muffle  up  himself  in  his  hood,  as  the  duke's  manner  was 
to  ride  in  cold  weather,  that  none  should  discern  him  from  him ;  and 
■0  he  should  be  at  the  more  liberty  for  his  own  defence. 

JUUfuUe  fVoitoniomte,  foL  229. 

For  the  plaiert,  who  were  sent  for  out  of  Hetruria,  as  they  daunced 
the  measures  to  the  minstrel  and  sound  of  flute,  gethartd  not  unde- 
cently  withall,  after  the  Tuscane  fashion. 

HoUand,    Zivy,  book  vii.  foL  250. 

And  now  my  wand'ring  thoughts  are  not  confin'd 
Unto  one  woman,  bot  to  woman-kind : 
This  for  her  shape  I  love ;  that  for  her  face; 
This  for  her  geature  or  some  other  grace. 

Carew.    The  Sparh, 

Morpheus  of  all  his  numerous  train  express'd 
The  shape  of  man,  and  imitated  best ; 
The  wslk,  the  woixis,  the  getture  could  supply, 
The  habit  mimic,  and  the  mien  bely. 

Drgden,    Ovid.     Metamorphoeet,  book  xL 

Story-telling  is  therefore  not  an  art,  but  what  we  call  a  knack ;  it 
doth  not  so  much  subsist  upon  wit  as  upon  humour ;  and  I  will  add, 
tiiat  it  is  not  perfect  without  proper  geaiieulationt  of  the  body,  which 
naturallf  attend  such  merrr  emotions  of  the  mind. 

Otiardian,  No.  42. 

Indeed,  that  standing  is  not  so  simple  a  business  as  we  imagine  it 
to  be,  is  evident  from  the  geetieuiaiiona  of  a  drunken  man,  who  has 
lost  the  government  of  the  centre  of  gravity., 

Paleg,    Naiwrtu  Thedogg,  ch.  xi. 

Where  the  mind  is  strongly  agitated,  and. under  no  restraint  from 
a  sense  of  decorum,  or  solicitude  for  character,  loud  laughter,  jump- 
ing, dancing,  and  the  most  wild  and  extravagant  ^^s/wret,  indicate  the 
frolicksomeness  of  the  heart 

CogoH.     Om  the  Pauioiu,  part  i.  ch.  ii.  class  1. 

GET,  V.    "^      A.  S.  geUaUy  begeUan,  (see  Beoet.) 

Ge'tter,    V    To  ^in,  to  acquire,  to  reach,  to  attain, 

GE'rriNO.Jto  obtain,  to  procure,  to  procreate,  to 
produce,  to  generate. 

To  get  has  various  consequential  usages. 

To  oroduce,  to  educe,  to  draw  out. 

To,  or  to  cause  to,  obtain  or  attain ;  and  thus,  to 
possess,  to  be  or  put  in  possession. 

To  get  over,  gain,  fc.  the  mastery  or  victory,  to 
overcome. 

To  get  his  part,  (in  Churchill,)  to  g^n  or  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  it ;  and  thus,  to  learn. 

It  is  applied  to  any  motion,  by  which  the  gaining  or 
reaching  another  specific  place  or  position  is  efiected ; 
M  to  get  io  land,  i,  e,  to  gain  it,  reach  it.  Get  thee 
away  ;  get  thee  gone,  get  up. 

To  reach,  attain,  arrive  at,  <c.  some  other  place  or 
position. 

Armour  ^ei  had  plente,  &  god  besqnite  [good  biscuit]  to  mete, 
It  sanke  son  in  ^  se,  half  m^ght  ^i  not  geie. 

JL  Bnome,  p.  171. 

Which  hi  feithoaercamen  rewmes,  wroughten  rightwi8enesse,^a/cii 
lepromysioans.  WtcHf,    Ebrewis,  ch.  xi. 

A  wise  woman  wol  besie  hire  ever  in  on 
To  gelen  hir  love,  ther  as  she  hath  none. 

Chawxr.     The  m/  of  Bafhea  Prologue,  v.  57812. 


Ne  children  shold  I  non  upon  hire  golem, 

Chauoer,    The  Merehamiea  Tate,  v.  9311.      y 

It  is  no  wonder  though  they  be  fat 
With  false  othes  her  Joues  they  gai, 

M.    Iiomanio/iAeJtooe,kLl2S. 
The  ioy  is  so  short  lasting 
And  but  in  hap  is  the  getting, 

U.    i».  fol.  131. 
They  set  her  science  for  winning 
And  haunt  her  craft  for  great  getting, 

id.  n.  p.  143. 

For  no  man  of  his  counsaile  knoweth, 
What  he  may  gette  of  his  michyuge. 

Gower.     Gm/.^Im.  book  v.  foL  119. 
They  said  to  the  Kyng  of  Englande,  syr,  we  see  no  cause  why  wa 
sholde  mal(e  defyance  to  the  Frenche  Kyng,  all  tbjmges  coosydrad. 
without  ye  can  gette  tbagrement  of  tbemperor,  and  that  he  wolde 
oonmiaunde  vs  to  do  so  in  his  name. 

Lord  Bemera.    Froiasart,    Crongde,  vol.  L  ch.  xxxu. 

Hie  chefe  poynte  of  wysdome  is,  that  thou  be  wyllynge  to  opteyne 
wisdome,  and  before  all  thy  goodes  to  get  vnderstanding. 

Bible,  Jmao  1S51.    Prot/erba,  ch.  iv. 
In  whose  tyme  and  by  whose  occasion,  what  about*  the  gettgnge 
of  the  garlande,  kepyng  it,  Icsyug  and  wynnynge  againe,  it  hath  costs 
more  English  blud  than  hath  the  twise  wynnynge  of  Fraunce. 

Hadl.    EdwmrdV.itiLll. 

"  Me  list  not,*'  said  the  E16n  knight,  <*  raceave 
Thing  offred,  till  I  know  it  well  be  gott.** 

Spenaer.     Faerie  Qaeene,  book  ii.  can.  7. 
Of  all  the  ornaments  of  knightly  name. 
With  which  whylome  he  gotten  had  great  fame. 

Id,    &,  book  V.  can.  5. 
Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargie,  muird,  deafc,  sleep*  (jr)  iiv- 
sensible,  a  getter  of  more  bastard  children,  then  warres  a  destroyer 
of  men.  Shahapeare,    Conolanma,  fol.  23. 

The  soothsayer  whom  he  employed,  had  received  a  great  reward  of 
Cyrus,  for  conjecturing  aright,  that  Artaxerxes  would  not  give  balde 
in  ten  days :  hee  therefore  having  preserved  his  money  careluUy 
was  desirous  to  be  soon  at  home,  that  he  might  freely  enjoy  h» 
gettinga, 

Ralegh,   'Hiatorg  of  the  Worlds  book  iil  ch.  x.  sec  13. 

But  the  gunpowder  plot,  there  was  a  get-penng. 

Ben  Jonaon.     Bartholomew  Fayre,  act  t.  sc  1. 

Here  wisdom  calls :  "  Seek  Virtue  first,  be  bold  I 
As  gold  to  silver,  virtue  is  to  gold." 
There,  London's  voice,  **  Qet  money,  money  still  I 
And  then  let  Virtue  follow  if  she  wiiL" 

Pope,    hnUaiiona  of  Horace,  book  i.  epis.  1. 

Being  ill  used  by  the  above-mentioned  widow,  he  was  verr  ssrioi 
for  a  year  and  a  half;  and  tho'  his  temper  being  natutiUy  jovial,  he 
at  last  got  over  it,  he  grew  careless  of  himself  and  never  dressed 
afterwards.  Spedaior,  No.  % 


GET 


Do  but  seriously  set  yourselves  to  be  good,  do  but  get  rent  \ 
deeply  affected  with  religion  as  well  as  your  heads,  and  then  there  is 
no  fear  but  you  will  all  be  sons  of  peace. 

Sharpe,    Sermam  1.  toL  L 

Revolve  the  getter*a  joy,  and  loseKs  pain^ 
And  think  if  it  be  worth  thy  while  to  gain. 

Bowe.     Golden  Feraea  qf  Pgtkageem, 

Behold  sir  Balaam,  now  a  man  of  spirit. 
Ascribes  his  gettinga  to  his  parts  and  merit ; 
What  late  he  call'd  a  blessing,  now  was  wit. 
And  Qod*s  good  providence,  a  lucky  hit. 

Pope,    Moral  Eaaaga,    Epiatk  3. 

For  it  is  exceedingly  little,  were  all  things  well  considered,  that 
we  can  almost  ever  get  by  wickedness :  but  what  we  may  safer  by 
it,  is  infinite.  Seeher,     Sermon  2.  vol.  i. 

How  then  comes  it  to  pass  that  with  a  mind  thus  constituted,  thus 
thirsting  after  light,  men  can  sometimes  bring  themselves  to  do  such 
violence  to  their  nature,  as  to  choose  daricness,  in  that  very  point 
where  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  all  the  light  they  can 
possibly  get.  Porteua,    Sermon  2.  vol.  i. 

Lo  Yates  I— Without  the  least  finesse  of  art 
He  geta  applause, — ^I  wish  he'd  get  his  part. 

ChurohilL    Th»  RoaetaJL 
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6E-  ^       GETHTLLIS,  in  Bdan^,  m  gcaus  of  the  claw 

THYUiS.  Hggandria,  order  Monn^nia.  natural  order  Narci$n. 

GBWGAW.  Generic  character:  calyx  none,  except  an  oblique  trun- 

\^y^  cated  sheath ;   corolla  five-parted,  tube  filifbrm,  very 

long,  berry  club-ahaped,  one-celled. 

]^ve  species  of  bulbous  plants,  natives  of  the  South 
of  Africa ;  the  genus  is  analogous  to  Co^dUaim,  pro- 
ducing the  flower  and  fruit  without  leaves. 

GETONTA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Decan- 
dria^  order  Monogynia^  natural  order  Onagr€B.  Gene- 
ric character:  c«Jyx  superior,  five-leaved,  persisting, 
alternate  filaments  broad,  five  fixed  in  the  mouth  of 
the  calyx  ;  seeds  oblong,  crustaceous,  marked  with  five 
striSy  crowning  the  calyx. 

One  species,  G.Jioritnindot  a  climbing  shrub,  native 
of  Coromandel.     Roxb.  Corom, 

GEUM,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Icoaandria^ 
order  Polygynia,  natural  order  Rositcem,  Generic 
character :  calyx  ten-clefl,  inferior,  the  alternate  seg- 
ments smaller ;  seeds  awned,  awns  geniculate,  recep- 
tacle columnar. 

Eleven  species,  natives  of  North  America  and 
Europe.  G.  vrbanum  and  G,  Hvale^  the  Water  Avens, 
an  elegant  plant  fi^quently  cultivated  in  gardens,  are 
natives  of  England. 

GE'WGAW,  n.\     Gewgawen,  nuga    speciosa,  in- 

Ge'woaw,  adj.  jfantum  delidm.  Skinner.  A.  S. 
g^'gqft  fmgdB*  toyes,  trifles,  gugatoea  or  gugauda, 
Somner.  '*  Gtgafy  says  Tooke,  is  the  participle  of  the 
▼erb  ge-gif-an  ;  and  means  any  such  trifling  thing  as 
is  given  away,  or  presented  to  any  one.  Gew-gawea  is 
sometimes  written  Gi-gatoa  and  GewgaudcB.^  See 
Gaud£. 

And  of  Holy  Scriptares  Sawm 
He  coonteth  them  for^yoiMf. 

SkdUm,  p.  171.  (edit.  1736.) 
Aad  where  u  men  do  honour  yon  as  aundent  penonee ,  ye  shew 
yourselfe  wanton :  and  whanne  folk  renne  to  se  yewyovcf,  ye  are 
not  the  lasti 
€k>lden  Boke.  Letter  from  the  Bmperw  io  CUmdim  and  kit  fVffe. 

Sir,  as  we  like  of  yonr  preaching,  so  we  dislike  not  of  onr  libertie. 
You  tell  vs  of  many  gmgmwee  and  estrange  dreames. 

HoHtuked.    Deeeriptum  of  IreUmd,  ch.  iv. 
May  not  Morose,  with  his  gold. 
H\%  £fewffaude»,  and  the  hope  she  has  to  send  him 
Quickly  to  dust,  ezeite  this? 
Beaummi  and  FUteker.    Tke  Wemate*  Prix4j  act  i.  sc.  4. 
Your  wanU  are  never-ending;  and  tho^  jtoop'-s 
That  came  to  stop  those  breaches,  are  eve«   .4>i»bt 
Before  they  reach  the  main,  in  toys  and  trifles, 
Gew-gauM  and  gilded  puppets. 

Id,    /birr  Playee  m  One. 
Such  painted  puppets,  such  a  vamish'd  race 
Of  hollow  gewgQwe,  only  dress  and  face  I 

Pope.    Satiretof  Domne^wei.A. 
But,  if  you're  Cdnd  of  baubles,  be,  and  atarre, 
Your  gewgaw  reputation  still  preserve  x 
Live  upon  modesty  and  empty  fame, 
Foregomg  sense  for  a  fantastic  name. 

Roehnter.    7%e  Advice. 
No— the  man's  morals  were  exact,  what  then  ? 
Twas  his  ambition  to  be  seen  of  men ; 
His  virtues  were  his  pride :  and  that  one  vice 
Made  all  his  virtues  gewgawt  of  no  price. 

CMPper,    TVmM. 
Suppose  we  now— we  may  suppose 
In  verse  what  would  be  sin  in  pros^- 
The  sky  with  darkness  overmread, 
And  erry  star  retired  to  bed ; 
The  gewgaw  robes  of  pomp  and  pride 
In  lome  dark  comer  thrown  aside. 

CkurcMU.    TkeOhotifhookif. 


GHEE.  (tU  \s  a  vemaeular  oorruption  of  the 
Sanscrit  word  g*hriia,  and  signifies  "  butter  clarified  by 
boiling;"  a  process  which  not  only  makes  it  keep  better,  , 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Natives,  improves  its  taste 
and  smell.  That  their  taste  differs  a  good  deal  from 
ours  will  be  manifest  from  a  description  of  their  method 
of  making  butter,  and  the  G'hi  prepared  from  it  Milk 
fresh  from  tlie  oow  is  never  used ;  that  is  considered  as 
msipid.  It  must  first  be  boiled  two  or  three  hours  in 
earthem  pots,  (yessels  which  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
cleaned ;)  and  when  cool  is  fermented  by  a  little  toir, 
or  curdled  milk.  One  night  is  sufficient  to  turn  it  sour. 
Five  or  six  inches  of  it  are  then  put  into  an  earthem 
jar,  and  churned  by  a  split  bambii,  which  is  whiried 
round  by  a  string  twisted  about  it.  Hot  water  is  added 
after  the  first  half  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  the  hour  the 
butter  is  made.  In  two  or  three  days  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  making  G'hi  is  collected.  It  is  then  rancid, 
which  quality  is  thought  to  improve  its  flavour ;  and 
having  been  melted  and  boiled  till  all  the  water  mixed 
with  it  has  evaporated,  a  little  tcUr^  salt  or  betel-leaf 
and  ruddle  is  added  to  improve  its  taste  and  colour. 
It  will  keep  for  upwards  of  a  year  if  some  tamarinds 
and  salt  be  mixed  with  it  from  tinie  to  time.  Its  strong 
smell  alone  is  enough  io  prevent  it  from  pleasing  EurcH 
peans,  but  the  natives  never  use  butter  when  they  can 
procure  G'hf.  Three  takastrs  (=s  252  Hiplyahs^ 
weights)  of  buffalo's  milk  give  100  ritpiyahs  of  G'hi ; 
as  much  cow's  and  buffklo's  mixed,  30  rupiyalu; 
cow's  alone,  60 ;  and  goat's.  40. 

Buchanan  (Hamilton's)  Journey  in  Myaore^  Sfc,  ii.  14. 

GHENT,  or  Gano,  a  large  City  of  the  Netheriands, 
the  Capital  of  East  Flanders,  and  formerly  of  the  whole 
Flemish  Province.  It  is  situated  in  an  extensive  and 
very  fertile  plain,  at  the  junction  of  the  Scheldt  and 
Lys.  Two  other  rivers  also,  the  Lievre  and  the  Moere, 
wind  through  it ;  and,  being  intersected  by  numerous 
Canals,  divide  the  Town  into  twenty-six  Islands,  united 
by  nearly  300  small  but  neat  wooden  bridges.  The 
Latin  name  of  the  place  is  Ganda^  Gandavum  or  Gun* 
davium;  the  native  Historians  say,  that  it  was  built  by 
Julius  Cfesar,  who  mentions  the  People  by  the  name  of 
Ganduri,  Its  original  name,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  Odvea^  or  Clarinea^  and  that  of  Ganda  to  have 
been  given  it  by  the  Vandals.  This  City  is  remarkable 
for  the  extent  of  ground  it  occupies.  During  the  time 
of  its  prosperity,  about  two  or  three  centuries  back,  it 
exceeded  Paris  in  size  and  population.  The  circuit  of 
the  walls  is  at  present  15  miles,  enclosing,  however, 
together  with  the  houses,  spacious  gardens,  orchards, 
and  promenades.  Must  of  the  canals  have  magnifi* 
cent  quays,  planted  with  trees.  The  houses  are  large 
and  commodious,  the  streets  wide,  and  everything  seems 
to  indicate  industry,  opulence,  and  good  order.  Yet 
the  bustle  of  conunerce  has  died  away,  and  something 
of  a  melancholy  quiet  reigns  in  the  streets  of  this  once 
great  city.  The  public  Squares  iu  Ghent  are  thirteen 
in  number ;  in  the  largest  of  which,  the  MarehS  de  Ven 
dredi,  is  a  pedestrian  Statue  of  Charles  V.  in  his  Impe- 
rial robes.  This  City  had  the  honour  of  giving  him 
birth,  an  honour  which  it  aflerwards  had  good  reason 
to  repent.  The  Town-house  is  a  building  of  great  si^, 
and  one  of  its  fa^es,  which  is  of  modern  architecture, 
may  be  called  magnificent.  •  The  Cathedral  Church  of 
St  Bavon  is  a  large  edifice,  richly  decorated ;  it  is  re- 
markable  for  its  bells,  whidi  include  semitones,  and 
are  played  with  keys  and  levers  like  an  organ.    The 
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GHENT,  richly  endowed  Benedictine  Church  of  St.  Peter  dis- 
plays its  wealth  in  its  costly  embellishments ;  it  is  lined 
internally  with  marble.  The  Abbot  was  the  Primate  of 
'  Flanders.  The  other  Churches  are  seven  in  number. 
There  is  an  extensive  Public  Library  here,  and  a  well 
stocked  Botanic  Garden.  The  old  castle  in  which  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  was  bom,  in  1500,  is  shown  amon^ 
the  curiosities  of  the  place.  The  ramparts,  broad  and 
well  plantefi,  are  the  general  promenade.  The  esta^ 
blishments  for  education  are  numerous  and  well  ref- 
lated. The  Academy,  constituted  a  University  in  1816, 
has  been  long  in  repute.  Ghent  is  placed  advan- 
tageously for  commerce,  from  the  number  of  rivers  and 
navigable  canals  which  pass  through  it  Its  chief 
manufactures  are  linens,  cottons,  silk,  stuffs,  and  fine 
lace,  which  is  often  confounded  with  that  of  Valen- 
ciennes. Cotton-weaving  and  Printing  were  formerly 
its  staple  branches  of  industry,  but  these  have  been 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  superior  skill  of  the 
British  manufacturers.  The  Book  and  Printing  trades 
still  flourish ;  and  masks  exported  to  Italy  for  the  Carni- 
vals return  a  considerable  revenue.  Ghent  is  also 
become,  from  its  facilities  of  internal  navigation,  the 
entrepot  of  .a  considerable  trade  in  com.  This  City  is 
the  seat  of  a  Bishop.  Flemish  is  the  language  vul- 
garly spoken,  but  persons  of  education  also  converse 
in  French.  For  twenty  years  prior  to  1814,  Ghent, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands,  was  in  the  possession 
of  France,  and  was  the  residence  of  Louis  XVIII. 
during  his  temporary  expulsion  in  the  following  year. 
Population  about  65,000.  30  miles  South-West  of 
Antwerp,  ^nd  35  North  of  Lille.  Longitude  3°  43'  50^' 
East  and  latitude  51°  3^  21''  North. 


,v. 


It  was  not  long  before  he  overtooke 

Sir  Sanglier,  (bo  cleped  was  the  knight) 
Whom  at  Uie  first  he  ghet^d  by  his  looke, 
And  by  the  other  marks  which  of  his  shield  he  tooke. 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  ▼. 


Ptoleme  naraeth  it  Manapia,  but  whie  he  appropriateth  that 
to  this  citie,  neither  dooth  he  declare,  nor  I  gheste, 

UolinsKed,    Detcription  of  Ireland^  vol.  vl.  ch.  iii. 


Mbr.  No. 
The.  Not  by  y^est/ 
Mer.  Oh  no. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 


Do  you  know  the  villain,  lady? 


The  Queen  of  Corinth,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 


GHOST,  r.  T       A.  S.   gast;   Ger.  geist; 

Ghost,  n,  I  D.  gheext.     Skinner  thinks 

Gho'stlikc,  >  that  this  word,  as  the  Gr. 

Gho'stly,  I  vvBVfui^  and    Lat.  spiritua^ 

Ghost-gompellings.J  meant  ireo^,  air ;  and  that 

by  the  Germans  and  A.  S.,  upon  their  conversion  to 

Christianity,  it  was  applied  ad  animas  et  angelos.     An 

Angel  or  spiritual  messenger  is  in  A.  S.  emphatically 

.described  as   Godes  mrende-gaat ;  GodHa  errand- ghost. 

Somner  says,  Gati,  spiriius,  pneuma,  a  spirit,  a  ghost, 

Uan.anima,  the  soule,  the  spirit  or  ghost  of  a  man  ;  and 

he  suggests  the  A.  S.  gest,  hospes,  a  guest;  the  soul 

being  the  body's  guest — It  may  be  remarked  that 

gatted  in  Lear,  (see  Gast,) 

Gasled  by  the  noise  I  made 
Full  suddenly  he  fled  ; 
and  ghosted  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  (notwithstand- 
ing the  particular  allusion,)  and  also  ghosts  in  Burton, 
appear  to  have  a  very  similar  signification ;  that  ghastly 


and  ghoiUy  are  not  in  writers  very  dearly  disUBguish.  ghost 
able  ;  that  gazed,  (see  Aouast,)  is  neariy  equivaleot  to  W^ 
the  Lat.  speatrum,  vUum,  vino;  and  that,  therefine,  ^r^ 
ghost  may  have  originally  meant 

Any  thing  seen,  a  vision  or  spectre,  a  spirit  or  niii- 
tnal  spectre :  generally,  spirit,  a  soul. 

He  WIS  in  pojnt  to  ^elde  ft  gaste,  &  sone  to  die. 

It,  Brumte,  p.  185. 
He  lyued  hot  >re  dales.  &  ^ald  to  God  >e  gaaie. 

ALp.S2. 
For  Godes  blesside  bod]fr.  hit  bar  for  ouie  bote 
And  hit  a  fere>  >e  feonde  for  such  is  >e  ra^gte 
May  DO  gryslichc  ^oit,  glyde  >er  hit  shadewej. 

Piert  Phuhmau,     Fitiom,  p.  365, 
Forsothe  Jhesua  eftsoone  criede  with  a  greet  Toys  and  gaf  up  (he 
ffoott,  [in  A.  S.  aiende  (sent  forth)  hf8y«/.J 

ffic/if,     Matthew,  ch-  xx?ii. 
And  the  bodies  of  hem  schulen  ligge  in  the  streetis  of  the  gret  dtce 
that  is  clepid  ffoostH  Sodom.  JJ,    Apocalip*. 

But  I  bequethe  the  service  of  my  yAos/ 
To  you  aboven  every  creature, 
Sin  that  my  Uf  ne  may  no  lenger  dure. 

Chaucer.    The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  277a 
O  mother  maide,  O  maide  and  mother  fre, 
O  blushe  unbrent,  brenning  la  Moyses  sight. 
That  ravishedest  doun  fro  the  dcitee, 
Thurgh  thin  humblesse,  the  goMt  that  in  thee  titght' 

Id,     The  PrUnretM  Tale,  r.  13400. 
The  morow  came,  and  ghotitg  for  to  speke, 
This  Diomede  is  come  vnto  Creseide. 

Id.     Troilut  the^st  Bothe,  UL  190. 
Is  for  to  wame  you  as  I  can  eadite 
That  time  lost  in  youth  folily 
Greuedi  a  v^ight  bodily  and  ghoeilg. 

Id.     Scogan  to  the  Lords  and  Oentiinutn,  fol.  335. 

But  euery  prelate  holde  his  see, 
With  all  suche  as  he  mate  geate 
Of  lusty  drinke  of  lusty  meate, 
Wherof  the  body  fatte  and  full, 
Is  vnto  gottelg  labour  duUe 
And  slough  to  handle  thilke  plough. 

Gower.     Omf.  Am,  book  ▼.  ioL  94. 

Sir  Ywayn  and  hys  damysele 
Went  ful  sone  til  a  chapele, 
And  thar  thai  hard  a  mes  in  hastei 
That  was  said  of  the  haly  gatte. 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  in  RUmm,  Met,  Rom.  vol.  i.  p.  137. 

Answer  was  made  to  them,  that  the  mischief  should  cease,  if  they 
had  once  appeased  Minerva  for  working  so  wickedly  agaiest  ber  god- 
hed|  and  the  gkostes  of  them  that  they  had  slain. 

Arthur  Goidgng.    Justime,  book  xxi.  kl  93. 

Now  maketh  he  a  triall  how  much  his  disciples  haue  profited 
ghostly,  prouing  whether  suche  things  be  done  in  them  spiritnally,  as 
in  other  haue  been  wrought  corporaUy,  &  by  daHi  6gnras. 

UdaU.    Mark,  ch.  riti. 
Ye  shall  not  teache  camall  thtnges  as  the  Pharisees  haue  dooen 
hitherto,  but  ghostlg  things :  and  great  trouble  shall  ye  bane  for 
preaching  of  my  ghospel.        Id.     The  Acts  of  the  Aposttes,  cb.  i. 

—  I  do  not  know. 

Wherefore  my  father  should  reuengers  want, 
Hauing  a  sonne  and  friends,  since  Julius  Csenr 
Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus  gksattd. 
There  saw  yon  labouring  for  him. 

Shahspeare.    Antm^  and  Clmpatra,  IbL  349. 
Aske  not  with  him  in  the  poet,  Larvm  hunc  intemperUe  inmmim^ue 
agitani  senem  t  What  madness  ghosts  this  old  man,  but  wbatmadncsa 
ghosts  us  all. 

Burton,    Anatomy  of  Melancholy ,    Democritus  Is  the  i 

On  every  side  them  stood 


The  trembling  ghosts  with  sad,  amased 
Chattering  their  iron  teeth,  and  staring  wide 

With  stonie  eies ;  and  all  the  hellish  brood 
Of  feends  infernall  flockt  on  every  side, 
To  gaze  on  earthly  wight^  that  with  the  nig^t  durst  ric 
Spenser,    Faerie  Queencj 
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VHOST.       Hie  aged  and  bapoCent  creatmw,  woBien  In  duMbed  tad  jwmg 
«.         cnildren  that  could  not  shift  for  tbenuelnes,  ware  TDmercifally  alaine 
GIANT,     and  thrust  vpon  speores,  and  shaken  vp  in  the  aire,  where  they 
%  _    -'>  reelded  vp  their  innocent  ahotts  in  most  pitiful  wise. 

Thy  tfainne  cheeke,  hollow  eye, 
And  ^hottKke  colour  speake  the  myftery 
Tboa  wouldst,  but  canat  oot  live  by. 
JUUu.    Uimmbalmui  Scifio.    Tknr  QkoH  t^tkeAtUhmr, 

What!  shall  leave  tbec  none  can  tell, 
Bat  all  shall  say  I  wish  thea  well ; 
I  wish  thee,  Vin,  before  all  wealth, 
Both  bodily  and  ghottfy  health. 

Corbef.    Th  hit  Sim  Vhtead  Cwhft, 

The  ghotlt  rejected,  are  th*  unhappy  crew 
Deprived  of  sepulchres,  and  funeral  due, 
The  boatman  Charon,  those  the  bury'd  host^ 
He  leniesofcr  to  the  Curther  coast 

Dryden.    FirgiL    ^imm/,  book  vi. 

For  flttndrr  y«ai8  before  he  [Henry's]  did  complain. 
And  told  iMgiMth  confessor  bis  pain. 

Id,     The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 


For  when  the  ^Aostf*ooMpe/ftf^  God  GHOST. 

Forms  his  black  troops  with  horrid  rod,  

He  will  not,  lenient  to  the  breath  QIANT. 

Of  prayer,  unbar  the  gates  of  death. 

Horace.    0(^25.  book  i. 


We  are  told,  that  Pythagoraa'a  popular  aecofunt  of  earthquakes 
was,  that  they  were  occasioned  by  a  synod  tjighottt  assembled  under- 
ground. 

ffarbmioH,    The  Dimne  Leg&Hon,  book  iii.  sec.  2. 

Nothing,  *t!s  said,  each  lov'd  so  well. 

Leave  but  her  ghotiltf  father  out, 
Nay  in  some  hearts,  not  void  of  grace, 

One  plain  historian  makea  no  doubt 
The  parrot  of  the  priest  took  place. 

Cooper,     Fer-Fert;  or  the  Nunnery  Parrot. 

GIAMBEUX,  boots  or  armour  for  the  leg9,  (Fx.jam- 
beux.)     JambeujB  is  used  by  Chaucer  in  Sir  Topas, 

The  Bwrtall  ateel  dispiteously  enUyld 
Deepe  in  their  flesh,  quite  through  the  iron  walles. 
That  a  large  purple  streamc  adown  their  ^lamftrMxfalles. 
Spemer,     Faerie  Queene,  book  il  can.  6« 


GIANT. 


Ft.  geant ;  It.  and  Sp.  gtgante; 
Lat.  gigOM  ;  Gr.  7/7av,  (perhaps) 
from  ^tviaOaty  to  be  or  cause  to 
be,  and  7a,  Dor.  Ibr  77,  the 
earth,  g.  d  777eyiyv,  earth-born^ 
L  terrigena  ;  an  epithet  applied  to 
f  them  by  Lucan  ;  and  adopted  in 
English  by  Milton.     See  Gigan- 

TICK. 

An  earth-bom  monster;  ap> 
plied  to  one,  exceeding  man  in 
size,  or  in  evil  qualities. 


GFANT.  n. 

Gr  ANT,  adj, 

Gi'antbsb, 

Gi'antlike, 

Gi'antless, 

Gi'antship, 

Gi'antism, 

Gl^ANT-ANaSLQ, 

Gi'ant-brood, 

Gl^ANT-DWAUFy 

Gi'ant-oak, 
Gi'ant-race, 

Gi'ant-rudb, 

Gi'ant-son, 

Gi'ant-wit. 

An  jrle  god  &  ridie  y  noira,  ^  se  gotb  al  aboute, 

Wule  ^t  load  was  ^fulled  with  geandee  strong  &  prandeb 

R,  GhuceUer,  p.  15. 
Under  ^at  ^er  com  word  to  ^  Kyng  Arture^ 
^at  ^  meste  aeant^  ^at  mon  ssolde  of  ybur^ 
Out  of  ^  looa  of  Spayne  com. 

Id.  p.  203. 

For  Jhesus  as  a  aytnmt  wyth  a  gyn  come^  ^eonde 
To  broke  and  to  bete  adoun. 

Pierw  Pioukmam,     FUion,  p.  353. 

He  dow  the  gmnmi  Antcus  the  strong. 

Chaucer,    The  Monhea  Tale,  v.  14114 
lliis  Achilous  was  a  geauni, 
A  subtill  man,  a  deceinant. 
Which  through  magike  and  sorcerie 
Couthe  all  the  worlde  of  treacherie. 

Oower,     Con/,  Am.  book  iv.  foL  75. 
Or  IVent,  who  like  some  earth-born  giant  spreads 
His  thirty  arms  alone  the  indented  meads. 

i£Uon.    Miteellaniee,     7b  tht  Rivtn. 
An  hideous  geatmt,  horrible  and  hye, 
That  with  his  tallnesse  seemed  to  thret  the  skye ; 
Hie  ground  eke  groned  under  him  for  dreed ; 

His  living  like  saw  never  living  eye, 
Ne  durst  behold  ;  his  stature  did  exceed 
The  height  of  three  the  tallest  sonnes  of  mortall  seed. 

^S^MMser.    Faerie  Queene,hook  i.  etn.  7. 

And  even  ool  of  iStn  scripture,  that  the  sons  of  God  saw  the 
^ughters  of  men,  of  whom  the  first  gianie  were  begotten,  wu  that 


conceit  taken  of  Orpheus  and  Hesiodus,  that  gianit  were  the  sons  of 
heaven  and  the  eartn. 

Pa/egh,    History  of  the  Worlds  book  i.  ch.  vi.  sec.  8. 

And  that  the  heavens  their  safetie  might  suspect, 
The  gyantet  now  celestial!  thrones  affect ; 
Who  t»the  skies  congested  mountains  reare. 

Sandye.    Ooid.    Mekmwrpkoeeif  book  i. 
The  history  of  the  Netheriaads  reports,  that  the  woman  gyanieue 
before  mentioned  was  so  strong,  that  shoe  would  lift  vp  in  either  hand 
a  barrel!  full  of  Hamborough  beere,  and  would  easily  carry  mora  than 
eight  men  could. 

HakewiU.    Apohgie,  foL  21 5 .  book  iii.  ch.  v.  sec.  4. 

Also  the  prophet  Amos  found  among  the  Animonr.,es  men  t^ giant* 
Hke  stature,  whom  he  compareth  to  the  cedar,  and  whose  strength  ta 
the  oaks. 

Paiegk    HiUory  of  the  fForid,  book  i.  cb.  vi.  sec.  8. 

I  may  conehide,  that  the  cubit  mentioDed  b  the  Scriptures  was  not 
the  geometrical  but  the  ordinary  cubit  of  one  foot  and  a  half,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  gianibf  stature. 

Id,    Jb,  book  i.  ch.  vii.  sec.  9. 

Ten  of  the  twelve  so  sent  to  spie  out  the  land,  by  speaking  ill  of 
the  country,  and  the  bamnnesse  thereof,  and  witball,  magnifying  the 
cities  for  their  strength,  and  the  gianlly  stature  of  the  u.en  therein ; 
disheartened  the  people  from  marching  any  further  towards  it. 

Uther.    Annali,  Amu  Afundi  ^\^, 
Great  are  thy  works.  Jehovah,  infinite 
Thy  power ;  what  thought  can  measure  thee  or  tongue 
Relate  thee  $  greater  now  in  thy  return 
Hien  from  theyiaii/-mi^e4. 

Milton,    Paradiee  Loot,  book  vii.  L  605.. 


I,  which  am  the  qnera 


Of  all  the  British  vales,  and  so  have  ever  been 
Since  Gomer'synifi/-6roo<f  inhabited  this  isle. 

Drayton.     Potyolhion^  song  14. 

lliis  wimpled,  whyning,  purblind,  wayward  boy, 
nils  signior  Junio's  gyant-dwarft^  don  Cupid. 

Skakepeare,    Lone  Labonr'e  Loet,  foK  129. 


Woman's  gentle  braine 


Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant^rude  iouention, 

Such  Bthiop  words  blacker  in  their  effect 

Hien  in  their  countenance :  will  you  heare  the  letter-? 

Shahtpeare,    Ae  You  Like  Ii^UA,2&l. 
Chob.  His  giantthip  is  gone  somewhat  ciest-fiall*ny 
Stalking!  with  less  unconsci'oable  strides^ 
And  lower  looks,  but  in  a  sultrie  chafe. 

Miiton,    Smnfon  Agom^H^  1 1944* 
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GIANT. 


s  \\\T.  Therefore  mine  impotency  1  confess, 

.^^     -^>  The  healths,  which  my  br»in  bears,  most  be  far  less  i 

Thy  ffianf'wii  o'erthrows  me,  1  tm  gone ; 
And,  rather  than  read  all,  I  would  read  none. 

nomne.     Qw»  Mr,  Tkonuu  Corjfafi  Cruditiet, 
T\m  fertile  earth  receives : 
Hence  at  the  end  of  the  revolving  year 
Spring  mighty  giamti,  powerful  with  the  spear, 
Shining  in  arms. 

Cooke,    Hetiod,    The  Tkeogony. 

There  Talus,  whirling  with  resistless  sway 
Rocics  sheer  vpreut,  repels  them  from  the  bay : 
A  giantf  sprung  from  ffiant-roix,  who  took 
Their  births  from  entrails  of  the  stubborn  oak. 

Brome,     The  Story  of  Talus, 

By  the  same  hand  the  huge  Herminius  fell : 
All  pale  in  death  the  mighty  hero  lies, 
Vain  were  his  ffiant  armes  and  giani  size. 

Pitt.     Vhrgil,    .^SiMicf,  book  xi. 

Still  when  ^^  giani-hrood  invades  her  throne, 

She  sloops  from  heaven  and  meets  them  halfway  down, 

And  wit^.  patemall  thunder  vindicates  the  crown. 

Dryden,  .  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

On  either  side,  below  the  water  flows : 
This  airy  walk  the  giant-toter  chose ; 
Here  on  the  midst  he  sate ;  his  flocks,  unled, 
Tlieir  shepherd  follow*d,  and  securely  fed. 

Id.     Ovid.    Afeiamorphotea,  book  xiii.  * 

I  dare  undertake  that  all  their  giani-iihe  objections  against  the 
Christian  Religion  shall  presently  vanish  and  quit  the  field. 

South,    Sermonty  vol.  i.  p.  266. 

So  near  approach  we  their  celestial  kind. 
By  justice,  troth,  and  probity  of  mind : 
As  our  dire  neighbours  of  Cyclopean  birth 
Match  in  fierce  wrong  the  giant  sons  of  earth. 

Pope.    Homer,     (kfytaeg,  book  viL 

No  boding  maid  of  skill  divine 
Art  thou,  no  prophetess  of  good ; 
But  mother  of  the  giant'brood  ! 

Crag.     The  Detcent  of  Odin, 

Youth  is  publickly  swallowed  up  by  the  gianteu  of  old  age  admitted 
into  its  inner  mansion. 

Sir  William  Jonee.    ff^ke,  vol.  ir.  p.  340.    ^n  Indian  Orani  of 
Land, 

QuBiN.  Oh  happy  state  of giantiam^  where  husbands 

Like  mushrooms  grow,  whilst  hapless  We  are  forc'd 
To  be  content,  nay,  happy  thought,  with  one. 

Fielding.     The  Lift  and  Death  of  Tom  Thumb. 

Hark,  how  each  giant'Oak,  and  desart  cave. 
Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awfull  voice  beneath. 

^  Orug.     The  Bard. 

-Oiants  men-  The  passages  in  Scripture  which  appear  to  counte- 
tioned  in  naiice  the  existence  of  Giants,  absolutely,  as  a  distinct 
Scripture,  pace  of  superior  stature  and  strength  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, have  frequently  been  explained  in  another  and 
less  startling  sense.  Of  the  words  used  in  the  original, 
which  the  English  translation  indiscriminately  renders 
Nephilim.  Hiants,  uhsi,  Nephilim  occurs,  among  other  places. 
Gen.  vi.  4.  and  is  translated  by  Aquila  cTriT/TTTovTev, 
(assailants,)  by  Symmachus  pidioi,  (the  violent ;)  Lyra 
and  Menochius  understand  it  qui  alios  excederent  et 
siaturct  et  viribus,  and  Vetablus  adds,  et  ncelere.  Hake- 
will  (Apology,  iii.  2.)  afler  citing  Philo,  St.  Chrysos- 
tome,  St.  Cyril],  and  Calvin,  as  authorities  for  the  meta- 
phorical sense,  Cassianus,  Ambrose,  and  Theodoret  for 
the  literal  interpretation,  is  inclined  to  make  a  compro- 
mise of  the  two.  ^*  But  for  mine  own  part,  I  see  not  but 
all  these  interpretations  (Chrysostome's  only  excepted) 
may  well  enough  stand  together  and  be  accorded. 
These  Gyants  being  such  as  the  Interlineary  Glosse 
briefey  but  pithily  describes,  immanes  corpore,  superbos 
animo,  viribus  prtEvalidoi  et  incondiios  moribus : 
Gyants,  then,  they  were^  not  only  in  regard  of  tlieir 


pride,  their  tyrannie,  their  incivilitie  and  iDiidelity,  bu      GIANT. 
likewise,  and  that  doubtless  and  most  properiy,  in  re-  ^^  v^* 
spect  of  the  monstrous  enormity  of  their  bodies ;  most 
of  the  former  being,  in  likelihood,  occasioned  by  the 
latter.** 

0^j33P,  AnakifJh  the  Sons  of  Anak,  are  mentioned  Aoakia. 
Numbers,  xiii.  34.  as  having  terrified  the  Hebrew  recon- 
noitrers,  who  were  sent  vrith  Caleb  to  view  the  land ; 
they  are  described  as  "  men  of  a  great  stature." 
*'  Giants,"  "  which  come  of  the  Giants,"  in  whose  sight 
common  men  were  but  "  grasshoppers."  These  were 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron — p3g^ 
is  usually  translated  torques,  and  the  Commentators  say 
the  Anakim  are  either  torque  omati,  or  tortora  humani 
generis.  Etymologists  have  also  traced  to  it  the  Greek 
iva(,  and  many  of  the  Commentators  have  understood 
Anakim  to  admit  a  metaphorical  interpretatioa  aiuiilar 
to  that  of  Nephilim.  The  Vulgate  has  rendered  Joshua^ 
xiv.  13.  another  passage  in  which  Anakim  occotb,  in 
the  following  words :  Nom^n  Hebron  ante  vocabatur 
Cariath  Arbe.  Adam  (oitt,  homo)  maximus  ibi  inter  Aim. 
Enochim  situs  est.  This  interpolation  of  the  name  of 
Adam  has  given  rise  to  many  whimsical  fobles,  as  Gro- 
tius  (ad  lac.)  has  justly  remarked,  Versio  hoc  quee  nomai 
proprium  pro  communi  posuit,  mirum  quantisfabuUs 
occasionem  dedit;  and  Adam  has  been  reputed  not  only 
the  first,  but  the  largest  of  Mankind.  The  Rabbies 
have  eagerly  seized  and  magnified  the  legend,  and  they 
assert,  as  Moses  Barcephas  relates,  (de  Paradiso,)  that 
when  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  disjoined  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  afler  the  Fall,  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Ocean,  Adam  waded  through  these  depths  to  his  new 
habitation.  ''By  which  account,"  remarks  HakewiU 
(loc.  cit.)  with  much  dryness,  "  his  stature  should  rather 
be  measured  by  miles  than  by  cubits."  Another  fiction 
of  the  Talmudists  affirms  that  Adam  was  created  of  such 
a  stature,  that  when  he  stood  upright  ;ie  touched  the 
clouds.  This  annoyed  the  Angels,  and  they  requested 
that  he  might  be  diminished.  God  accordingly  placed 
his  hand  upon  his  head,  and  he  instantly  shrunk  into 
1000  cubits. 

CTKin,  Rephaim,  the  descendants  of  Repha,  or  meta- 
phorically from  nsi,  dissolvere,  quia  aspectu  mo  vires 
hominum  dissolvebanU  are  Giants,  as  we  call  them, 
settled  at  Ashtaroth  Kamaim  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Abraham,  and  there  beaten  by  CheJorlaomer.  (Gen, 
xiv.  5.)  Of  this  race  were  Og,  King  of  Basan,  Goliath, 
Sippai,  Lahmi,  and  others.  They  gave  their  name  to  a 
valley  near  Jerusalem ;  ?)  icoiXav  r&y  tuapuyv^  as  the  LXX. 
translate  it.  Our  English  Translators  have  annexed  a 
widely  different  sense  to  Rephaim,  in  Job,  xxvL  5.  Pro- 
verbs,  xi.  18.  and  xxi.  16.  In  the  first  cited  of  these 
passages  we  have  grievously  lost  sight  of  the  sublimity 
of  the  original.  Tn  the  Douay  Bible  it  is  given  with  a 
spirit  which  we  do  not  think  has  been  exceeded  else- 
wliere.  "  Behold  the  Gyantes  groan  under  the  waters* 
and  they  that  dwell  with  them.  Hell  is  naked  before 
them,  and  there  is  no  covert  to  perdition."  The  margin 
says,  **  Giantes  were  not  able  to  wade  in  Noe's  flood, 
but  were  drowned  with  the  rest.** 

D^iCKP,  Emim  in  Deut.  ii.  10.  are  said  to  be  '*  a  people  ] 
great  and  many,  and  tall  as  the  Anakims;  which  also 
were  accounted  Giants."  nsfit  is  given  as  cubitus  by 
the  Lexicographers,  na^H  as  terror,  and  Symmachus 
appears  to  have  contented  himself  witli  the  reputed 
qualities  of  this  breed.     He  calls  them  Qea^ulxou 

■VM,  Gibber,  the  word  upon  which  Nimrod's  Gigantic  Gab* 
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GIANT,    reputation  has  been  rested,  appears  to  have  been  rightly 

^-v^^  understood  by  the  English  Translators.     They  do  not 

call  him  a  Giant,  as  the  LXX.,  but  "mighty  upon  earth," 

{Gen.  X.  8.)  and  such  is  the  usual  rendering,  potens, 

pravalidtis,  avperiar,  herus. 

trcn:!,  Zamzummim,  (JDeut  |ii.  20.)  are  recorded 
also  to  be  Giants  in  the  same  terms  as  the  Emim.  The 
word  OUST,  a  great  wickedness,  seems  to  point  more  to 
their  demoralisation,  than  to  their  stature.  The  Sa- 
maritan version  on  this  passage,  gives  a  very  whimsical 
sense,  Tftra  medicorum, 

O^aan,  Habenaim^  applied  to  Goliath,  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
4.)  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  hwar^s,  by  the  Vul- 
gate,  spurius ;  and  the  latter  sense  has  drawn  out  an 
ingenious'  note  from  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Spurius^  cog- 
nomen Gigantum;  quia  enim  furtivi  amoren  wiUnt  esse 
vehemenies,  idcirco  toioa  se  suaque  in  generatione  effkn-' 
dunt  ac  procreant  Gigantaa  et  monHra.  So  also  in 
commenting  upon  Gen.  vi.  4.  he  observes.  Ratio  cur 
Gigantes  geniti  ;  Pilii  Seth  erant  inU^errimh  vtrihus, 
et  pr<B  ardore  libidiniB  erga  i/j?ore»,  natura  omnes  nuu 
vires  exaeruit ;  inde  komineB  vastissimi  et  validisrinri 
prognati  mnt.  Falconbridgc  himself  does  not  argue 
more  logically  in  favour  of  his  chance-sown  origin. 
Both  in  Greek  and  Latin  we  find  similar  usages,  tt^I^^V** 
Terra  JUius,  frateradiajGigantis,  are  equally  sons  of 
nobody. 

The  bed  of  Og  (Deut,  Hi.  11.)  was  nine  cubits  long, 
and  four  wide.  There  is,  however,  much  doubt,  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  passage  is  expressed,  what  is 
the  precise  length  of  the  cubit  by  which  we  are  to 
calculate ;  and,  again,  it  has  been  supposed  that  such 
extraordinary  dimensions  in  a  couch,  were  esteemed  as 
marks  of  dignity  in  the  East,  and  that  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  person  who  lay  in  it  actually  filled  it 
Le  Clerc  is  of  opinion  that  Og  made  his  bed  larger 
than  was  sufiicient,  in  order  to  impress  posterity  with  a 
belief  of  his  Gigantic  stature ;  and  he  is  strongly  borne 
out  in  his  conjecture  by  a  similar  artifice,  which  Diodorus 
Siculus  has  recorded  of  Alexander  before  his  return  from 
his  Indian  expedition.  It  is  a  littleness  unworthy  of 
that  mighty  conqueror,  and  might  have  been  numbered, 
with  more  probability,  among  the  insane  and  empty 
triumphal  vaunts  of  Caligula.     Upoaira^s  Je  rott  fi€¥ 

oUoBofiijaat^  Toit  5*  «»TcStf*  vpog  tavrats  ical  hvo  tpdrpa^ 
Tibv  clOiiTfjuEvttiv  SivXao-uiff*  hKoXoiOwS  ^k  koi  t*  SXXa  ra 
jeaTaXeiireaOat  fUXXoma  lots  fier^lO^atv  av(^<rar  ravra  Be 
vparreiv  rfficWev,  S/jm  fuv  ypuiXic^p  pov\6fi€yo9  wot^ffaoOai 
cipaicxetciav^  ap,a  ^  toIv  hyxufptoit  avoXixeiv  atj^eia 
ftef^aXwy  uvBpwf^  airofpatvovra  }wftaf  <ricfia7tvv  VTreptpvM, 
(xvii.  95.)  Michaelis,  who  is  followed  by  Dathe  and 
Rosenmuller,  interprets  cny,  which  we  render  bedstead, 
as  cojffin.  This  change  can  make  no  difference  as  to 
the  dimensions  of  stature,  which  we  are  at  present  con- 
sidering. In  tlie  Fragments  appended  to  the  translation 
of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  Hebrew  word  implies  the  large  divan  on  which  the 
Orientalists  recline,  which  is  always  constructed  on  a 
scale  much  beyond  that  of  the  human  person. 

The  height  of  Goliath,  six  cubits  and  a  span,  (1  Sam, 
xvii.  4.)  has  been  estimated  by  Bishop  Cumberland  at 
somewhat  more  than  eleven  feet  English.  Parkhurst, 
taking  the  Mosaic  cubits  at  seventeen  inches  and  a  half, 
reduces  him  to  nine  feet  six  inches.  The  Vatican  copy 
of  the  LXX.  reads  four  cubits  and  a  span,  about  eight 
feet;  a  height  which,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion 
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to  remark,  has  been  equalled,  and  even  exceeded,  in    OIANT. 
many  well  authenticated  instances.  ^^v^*^ 

Scripture,  therefore,  by  no  means  affords  authority  Noantfao- 
for  the  existence  of  a  separate  brood  of  Giants,  or  for  "^y  ^^'  * 
that  which  has  sometimes  been  a  favourite  hypothesis,  '^P*'^^ 
the  decrease  of  human  stature  in  every  succeeding  gene- 
ration. We  plainly  read  of  Giants,  but  they  are  spoken 
of  as  rarities  and  wonders ;  and  in  those  instances,  in 
which*any  guide  as  to  measurement  is  afforded  us,  the 
experience  of  all  times  has  furnished  parallels.  (Derham, 
PhysicO'Theology,  v.  4.)  If  the  reader  is  inclined  to 
follow  this  reasoning  to  any  greater  extent,  he  may  find 
ample  assistance  from  the  learning  of  Hakewill.  (op.  Hakewill's 
cit.)  TheMth  and  5th  Chapters  of  his  Illd  Book  are  "^«»»«n'- 
wholly  occupied  with  the  discussion.  He  shows  press- 
ing reasons  to  prove  that  the  stature  of  the  Ancients  was 
little,  or  nothing,  different  firom  our  own ;  and  these 
are  drawn  from  an  examination  of  their  weights  and 
measures,  from  the  allowance  of  diet,  from  monuments; 
*'  for  that  the  sonne  oflen  proves  taller  than  the  fiither;" 
*'for  that  if  men  had  still  declined  since  the  Creation,  by 
this  time  they  would  have  been  no  bigger  than  rats  or 
mice,  if  they  had  at  all  beene."  He  then  removes  many 
curious  arguments  in  favour  of  the  contrary  opinion  ;  as 
that  deduced  firom  the  Gigantic  bones  which  have  been 
disinterred,  or  otherwise  discovered  from  time  to  time ; 
and  of  these  he  cites  numerous  instances,  some  of  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  by  and  by.  Many 
of  them,  no  doubt,  are  wholly  fabulous  ;  and  in  those 
to  which  any  credit  may  be  attached,  it  may  be  salutary 
to  doubt  with  Philippus  Camerarius  {Med,  Hist.  iii.  92.) 
whether  they  be  bones  of  men  or  fishes. 

But  here,  notwithstanding  the  marvellous  nature  of  Conceraiog 
some  of  the  stories  which  Hakewill  has  heard,  this  judi*  Gigantic 
cious  author's  courage  fails  him,  and  he  declares  that  he  is  ^^°*^* 
not  altogether  **  (in)  credulous  and  indifferent,  peremptory 
and  daring  ;**  and  he  therHbre  proceeds  to  allege  **  Di- 
verse reasons  why  such  bones  might  bee  found  in  former 
Ages  and  not  now,  and  yet  the  ordinary  stature  of  man- 
kind remaine  the  same."  1st,  The  conceit  of  Ttieo- 
phrastus  and  Paracelsus  is  not  altogether  to  be  rejected, 
**  that  such  bones  might  be  bred  in  certain  tracts  and 
veins  of  the  earth,  by  the  infiuence  of  the  heavens." 
2dly,  These  superlatively  prodigious  shapes  may  be 
rather  ascribed  to  artifiiciai  or  supernatural,  than  to 
natural  and  ordinary  causes.  They  may  have  been  the 
works  of  ambitious  Princes  and  cunning  artificers  allied 
with  infernal  Spirits ;  for  "  the  wit  and  art  of  Man  goes 
farre,  but,  being  assisted  by  the  Deviirs  help,  it  pro- 
duces effects  almost  incredible."  In  witness  whereof  ha 
adduces  Stonehenge.  Sdly,  The  bodies  of  such  men  may 
have  been  absolutely  begotten  by  Devils,  a  pedigree 
which  will  neither  surprise,  nor  seem  doubtful  to,  the 
students  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Zanchius,  Vives,  Tostatus, 
Vallesius,  or  Delrio ;  we  believe  we  might  go  yet 
higher,  and  adduce  no  less  a  name  than  that  of  St 
Augustine,  as  an  approver  of  these  mixed  genealogies. 

Hakewill  next  argues  that  in  modern  times  there  are  The  Qiant 
instances  of  as  great  bodily  strength  as  any  exhibited  JBoother. 
by  the  Ancients ;  and  no  one  will  refuse  assent  who 
turns  to  the  passage  referred  to  in  Aventinus,  {Hist» 
Boiorum,  iv.)  concerning  "  the  Giant  JSnother  borne  in 
Turgaw,  a  village  in  Suevia,  who  bore  armes  under 
Charlemaigne ;  he  felled  men  as  one  would  mow  hay, 
and  sometimes  broached  a  great  number  of  them  upon 
his  pike,  and  so*  carried  them  all  upon  his  shoulder  as 
one  would  carry  little  birds  spitted  upon  a  sticke." 
4  c 
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Mine  affparei  (te  the  grave  and  just  obeervatioa  d£ 
Camerarius)  quod  nostra  mUu  et  naiio  tales  viroM  pro^ 
duxerit^  quod  fortitudine  et  robore  cum  veteribus  con- 
ferre  licet. 

In  the  6th  Sectioa  two  more  doubts  are  cleared; 
"  the  first  touching  the  strong  physicks  which  the  An- 
'  cients  used,  the  second  touching  the  great  quantity  of 
blood  which  they  are  said  usually  to  have  drawne  at 
the  opening  of  a  veine ;  together  with  a  censure  of 
J'ledericas  Luaiuius,  touching  the  decrease  of  the  num- 
ber of  our  teeth."  In  this  section  it  is  shown  distinctly, 
that  *'  our  bodies,  now-a-dayes,  may  well  enough  suffer 
the  same  helps  of  physicke  which  the  Ancients  used ;" 
and  also  that  in  the  quantity  of  blood  drawn  by  phlebo- 
tomy, we  fully  equal  the  customary  practice  of  Galen ; 
and  in  that  which  has  been  known  to  escape  in  haemor- 
ihage  without  loss  of  life,  we  very  far  exceed  the  waste 
wbich,  in  the  time  of  that  Physician,  it  was  supposed 
the  human  constitution  could  endure. 

Another  argument  for  the  deterioration  of  aiankiad, 
has  been  drawn  from  the  unnatural  custom  of  mothers 
jrefiisiiig  to  nurse  their  own  children.  But  Hake  will 
fihows  that  this  habit  is  by  no  means  of  modern  origin. 
In  the  following  Section  we  find  '*  a  third  doubt  cleared* 
tauehtng  the  length  of  the  Duodenum^  or  first  gut«'' 
'Which  some  assert,  from  its  name,  once  to  have  beeu 
iweWe  inches  long,  whereas  in  this  Age  it  hardly  equals 
four.  The  name,  it  seems,  was  given  by  Uerophilus  ; 
but  the  time  at  which  he  flourished  is  not  rightly  known. 
For  the  benefit  of  his  opponent's  argument,  Hakewill  is 
content  to  assign  him  an  antiquity  of  2000  years,  pro- 
vided it  be  conceded  (and  the  concession  is  quite  a  fair 
4ine)  that  ail  o&her  parts  of  the  human  body  are  decreased 
proporttonably  to  the  Duodaium,  Of  this  gut,  as  we 
have  seen,  two-thirds  have  already  decayed ;  carry  tiiis 
ratio  up  to  tlie  whole  body,  and  it  follows  that  when 
Herophilus  wrote,  men  were  more  than  15  feet  high, 
-and  2000  years  before  his  time,  45  feet. 

Hakewill's  last  section  on  this  subject,  in  which  we 
fiad  **  another  rubbe  removed,"  must  neither  be  abridged 
nor  paraphrased.  Its  general  meaning  may,  perhaps, 
be  conveyed  in  the  words  of  Horace : 
JEStaa  Parenium,  jujor  Avit,  tulii 
Progemem  vitiosiurem  ; 
but  upon  its  particulars  we  cannot  enter.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  it  cites  some  extraordinary  instances  of  modern 
fertility.  Among  others,  Aventinus  {AnnaL  Boiorum^ 
V.)  reports  of  Babo,  Earl  o{  Abensperg,  Ump.  Henr,  11. 
bnp„  that  he  left  behind  him  at  his  death  32  sons 
and  8  daughters.  In  the  Church  of  Markeshall,  in 
Esses,  a  tomb  bears  the  following  inscription :  **  Here 
lieih  the  body  of  Marie  Waters,  the  daughter  and 
coheiM  <^Bobert  Waters  of  Lenham  in  Kent,  Esquire, 
wife  of  Robert  Hoaeywood,  of  Charing  in  Kent,  Es. 
quire,  her  only  husband  ;  who  had  at  her  decease  law- 
fully descended  from  her  367  children:  16  of  her  own 
body,  114  grand-ehildren,  228  in  the  third  generation, 
attd  9  ta  the  fourth ;  shee  lived  a  most  pious  life,  and 
in  a  Chnsthm  manner  died  heare  in  Markeshall  in  the 
08  yesfe  of  her  age,  and  in  the  44  of  her  widowhood, 
11th  of  May,  1620."  Au  insUnce  has  fallen  within 
sur  own  knowledge,  net  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
of  26  cbildren  proceeding  from  one  pair  ci  Parents. 

In  Pagan  Mythology  the  Titans^  although  usually 
soaibuiided  with  the  Giants,  are  distinct  personages. 
The  Scholiast  on  Apoilouiua  Rhodius,  ii.  40.  informs 
us  that  Term,  indigaaut  that  Jupiter  had  condemned 


the  Titans  to  Tartaru9>  produced  the  Giants ;  and,  in    oy^. 
like  manner,  Servius,  ad  Mru  ii.  40.  Titanas  contra  ^»yw 
Saturnum  genuiU  Gigantm  fostea  contra  Jovetn,     In 
spite  of  this  distinction,  Hesiod  himself  has  called  the 
'Giants  Titans.  {Theog.  207^     Claudian,    Gigantoma-  Gigaotom- 
cbia^  28.  is  more  accurate^     They  sprang,  as  is  well  chia. 
known  on  the  same  authority,  and  that  of  the  psetido 
Orpheus,  (viii.)  from  the  blood  of  Ccelum^  caught  up 
by  Terra  during  the  remarkable  operation  which  Saturn 
performed  upon  his  Father.     ApoUodorus  (i.)  ascribes 
them  to  Terra  only,  without  any  assistance.     Homer 
BEUikes  two  of  them,  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  the  sons  of 
Neptune  and  Iphimedeia.  <0d.  A.  307.)    The  chief 
peculiarity  by  which  they  were  characterised,  besides 
their  stature,  was  that  their  feet  terminated  in  serpent 
folds,  a  point  disputed  by  Pausanias,  (viii.**  29.)  but 
vouched  for  by  the  Poets.  (Ovid.  Met.  i.  1S4,  v.  320; 
Fast.  V.  37  ;  Lucan,  ix.  656.)     The  scene  of  the  Gigatf 
iomac/ua  is  laid  in  the  Campi  Phlegrsci  in  Macedon, 
afterwards  known!asPa//fV2e;  and  in  this  battle  the  Giants 
would  have  been  successful,  if  Minerva,  led  by  a  tradi- 
tion among  the  Gods,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
aid  of  some  mortal  in  the  contest,  had  not  called  Her- 
cules to  the  assistance  of  her  friends.    The  Hero  pierced 
Alcyoneus,  the  first  who  was  wounded,  with  an  arrow ;  but 
this  monster  had  the  faculty  of  springing  up  with  re^ 
doubled  vigour,  and  he  practised  this  trick  till  Minerva 
drafi^ed  him  out  of  the  orbit  of  the  Moon,  and  sijlcceeded 
in  des|)atchiug  him.     Jupiter  and  Hercules  killed  For- 
phyrion  while  he  was  violating  Juno ;  a  feat  to  which  it 
appears  that  Jupiter  himself  had  encouraged  hiro  pur- 
posely.    Apollo  shot  out  the  left  eye,  Hercules  the  right 
of  Ephialtes.     The  club  of  Hercules  put  an  end  to 
Eurytus.     Hecate  killed  Clytius  ;  Minerva,  Encebidus 
and  Pallas.     Neptune  followed  up  Polybotes  till  he 
reached  Cos,  and  there  having  hurled  at  him  one  pait 
of  the   island,  the  fragment   in  its   fall   became  the 
adjacent  isle  ofNisyros.     Mercury  killed  Hippolytus; 
Diana,  Oration  ;  Mara,  Mimas ;  the  Parcae,  Agnus  and 
Thoon.      The   rest  perished  by  the  thunderbolts   of 
Jupiter.     For  the  details  of  this  engagement  we  axe 
indebted  to  ApoUodorus,  (i.  6.)  upon  whom  Heyne,  m 
his  ObservatioTiea^  has  expended  a  great  store  of  learn- 
ing.    But,  as  in  all  the  other  leading  particulars  of 
Mythology,  there  are  many  variations  from  his  account. 
Thus,  the  site  of  the  Campi  PhUgrtd  is  by  others  assigned 
to   Campania,   (Strabo,  v.  p.  168.  Ed.  Casauh.  1587;) 
and  Pausanias  (viii.  29.)  mentions  a  valley  in  Arcadia, 
Bathos,  as  the  scene  of  the  contest     The  chief  honour 
of  the  victory  also  has  been  attnbuted  to  the  Ass  rode 
by  Silenus,  the  hideous  braying  of  which  struck  dismay 
into  the  Giant  ranks.     Pan,  again,  has  the  merit  0( 
having  made  a  terrific  noise  on  a  conch  shell.     Many 
of  the  fugitives  sank  at  once  to  Tartarus.     Encelados, 
it  is  well  known,  was  overwhelmed  by  iBtna ;  l^h<cits, 
by  the  whole  of  Sicily. 

To  trace  these  wild  and  discordant  'Fables  to  their  Pk)*>.w 
original  source,  or  their  ultimate  meaning,  would  lead  'f^"^ 
us  far  out  of  our  present  path,  and  too  mudi  beyond  *     * 
our  prescribed  limits.     A  few  words  of  Macrobins  pre- 
sent a  wide  field  for  speculation,  and  may  be  accepted 
as  a  general  key  to  the  Philosophical  creed  of  Rome  in 
these  matters.     Gigantas  autem  quid  a&ud  fame  crt- 
dendum  est  quam  hominum  quandam  impiam  gefdxm 
Deo8  neganiem,  et  ideo  €Bstimaiam  Decs  peiiere  de  cadaH 
tede  voluiase  ?  horum  pedes  in  Draconum  volumina  de^ 
sinebant  quod  significat  nihil  eos  rectum^  nikQ  tupentm 
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\^  ^m.'  mergadM.   {S^t.  i.  20.)    Cicevay  beforehand,  had  es- 

pneMdlMVKwhMt  of  the  aaine  thought  wkh  nom  bfcrity, 

but  with  axquisite  beauty.      More.  Gigamiutm  beUan 

cum  Diu  quid  ui  aliud  mn  NaturtB  repngrmre, 

lioad  Baeoa  also  has  l«ft  an  eiplaaaUon  kr  which 
we  think  him  leas  happy  than  usual.  He  is  speaking 
of  Fitfne,  the  mputed  sister  of  the  GianU.  Bttfus 
BaJMa  ea  inUeniUi  videtup  eum:  per  Terram  naiuram 
vuHgi  vgmficamuU^  ptrpdMO  im^idam  tt  maUgnam 
venu^-imperontiMf  ^  ret  nowu  parturientan :  hme  ifua 
Qcewonsni  adtpiot  neM^ff  pmU  ei  mdUio$o»^  qui  Prtn- 
cipe»  ammi  nefana  eaoturbeurt  et  defioePe  maebinaniur  ; 
qmhim'oppreatU  eadem  pMtia  naJtura  detmorUnis  fascem 
et  irauquMUaiiB  impa^en»  rumofea  gignit,  et  mmrrw 
maHgno*,  etjbnat  quemUas^  eifaimo909  libdtosei  etrtera 
id  gemu^  ad  imridiam  eorum  qui  rebua  prmntnt,  {De  Smpc 
Vet  9.)  Swdiy.  this  ]»  much  less  the  reasoning  of  a 
PhiJosoph«r»  than  of  a.  Great  Oflleer  of  State  with  ths« 
fiear  of  the  Law  of  Libel  before  hia  eyes. 
Sdndloa.  There  is  a  secondary  elass  of  Giants^  intennediaiB' 
Tiaa  Oiaota.  between  such  as  strictly  beloqg  either  to  Mytholo|^  or 
exaggerated  human  naturei — ^the  Giants  of  Heroic 
!FUle ;  such  are  the  Cyclopes  and  Leastrygons  of  the 
Ckissioal  Writers,  the  Ogws  of  Romance.  In  later 
times  the  North  has  been  prolific  of  these  Monsters. 
"  The  stones  of  excessive  bigness  fastened  to  theTombes 
and  eaves  of  the  Ancients  teslifie  that  the  countrey  of 
Dcnroarke  was  sometimes  troubled  with  the  inhabiting 
of  Giants."  Thus  PurchaA.(Pt^rim6ffk  iii.  980  tenders 
a  passage  in  the  PrefncB  of  Saxo  Grammatieus  in  his. 
History  of  Denmark^  and  continuea  to  furnish  instances 
for  the  neighbouring  Countries.  ^  For  that  I  may  omit 
ancient  examples*  those  things  are  knowne  of  late 
memory  to  have  been  done.  Concerning  the  Giant 
Boffro^  inhabitant  of  the  mountayna  Ik^ra^all  ia  Nor- 
way, and  foster-father  of  Haraldus  FulcncomuB,  King 
of  Norway.  Also  concerning  Dvmbo^  who'  lived  in  tli« 
time  of  Drofibn,  irom  whom  the  Bay  Boddick  or  Both- 
nicke  in  time  past  was  called  Dttmbikqjfl  who  in  &  sea^ 
fight  encountering  eighteen  Giants^  alone,  s«iit  twelve 
of  them  fisst  to  Hell  before  he  himselfe  was  slaine.  Of 
thirtie  Giants  at  once  destroyed  by  fire  by  Dumbo*^ 
sonnes  left,  m  revenge  of  their  father's  death.  There 
is  yet  a  later  example  of  certayne  Giants  of  Norway, 
destroyed  by  authority  of  Olaus  Triggo,  King  of  Nor* 
way,  about  the  yeere  of  Christ  995;  But  the  latest  in 
the  yeere  1338.  Magnus^  the  son  of  Ericus,  being  King 
of  Norway,  that  a  Giant  of  fifUen  cubits  was  slaine  by 
fours  men^as  it  is  found  recorded  intheChroniclesi'' 

"  Moreover,"  he  adds  a  little  onward,  "  the  remnant 
of  Uie  Giants  came  into  Island,  whose  names,  habi- 
tations, worthy  acts  and  enterprises  are  sufficiently 
known  and'  before  our  eyes.  Seeing,  therefore.  Giants 
first  inhabited  this  our  World,  it  is  demanded,  when  or 
whence  they  came.'*  We  need  not  pursue  his  answer 
to  this  very  natural  question.  It  is»  in  brief,  that  they 
were  a  scion  of  the  Caoaanites,  enpelled  finom  their  pos- 
sessions by  the  Hebrews  ;  and  the  opinion  is  supported 
1^  a  host  of  learned  authorities. 

The  Giants,  according  tx>  Ohius  Magnus,  (v.  1.)  were 
the  aborigines  of  the  North.  The  second  race  were 
PhysiculatoreM  artetn  habenU$  Pyihonioamt  who  waged 
perpetual  war  with  the  Giants,  till  tbey  exterminated 
them.  Some  of  the  names  of  the  extinct  race  are  re- 
corded by  Saxo  Grammatieus  and  Olaus ;  Artenis^ 
Arngrinus,  Arverodus,  and  Hartbenus,  the  last»named 


of  whom  exceeded  nine  cuhils*  Most  of  these  oonid  GflAMTi* 
throw  a  huge  ox  over  their  shoulders,  and  carry  it  as.  ^  ^V'™'^ 
though  it  were  a  sheep ;  raise  a  vessel  weighing  l(NK) 
pounds,  just  as  a  girl  would  lift  a  water  pitcher ;  and 
knock  over  an  asmed  horseman-non  agUUmU  ttuUvmn  9ed 
viribuM,  It  sfaonHl  be  remembered,  however,  that  be» 
sides  their  extraordinary  bodily  powers,  as  Boissard 
assures  us,  ionium  cum  DmmonUna  habeni  fatniiiarim  . 
taiem,  ut  eomm  ope  nihil  intenUUum  reUnquaut,  (De 
Divinat.  8.) 

Some  of  the  Gests  of  the  Giant  Starchaterus,  aSfh^Q^g^f 
recorded  by  Olaus  in  other  Chapters  of  the  same  Book,  Stsichate> 
may  be  accepted  as  a  specimen  of  the  ibats  of  the  whole  nts. 
Brotherhood.  This  Giant  was  preeminently  virtuous; 
chaste,  frugal,  temperate,  and  sober:  insomuch  that  he 
wrote  an  Ode  (for  he  was  also  a  Poet)  against  the  g^reat 
luxury  of  his  Danish  contemporaries  ;  and  wheras  other 
Lyrists  have  made  Love  and  Wine  their  joyous  themes, 
he  bitterly  inveighed  against  all  sueh  indulgences.  His 
praises  were  directed  in  &irour  of  raw  pork  and  goat 
mutton.  He  denounced  both  milk  and  mead ;  but  re- 
commended ale  fresh  drawn  from  the  cask.  He  appeacfr 
to  have  flourished  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  aura,  and  by  his  great  temperance  to  have 
lived  through  three  whole  j^enerations,  leaving  roonu'- 
ments  of  his  fame  throughout  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the 
North.  He  first  killed  Vichar,  King  of  Norway ;  then 
embarked  largely  in  Piratical  expeditions^  invaded 
Russia,  conquered  its  King  Floocusv  and  spoiled  him  of 
a  huge  treasure.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Iceland  next 
witnessed  his  prowess.  In  the  Eastern  parts  of  Russia 
he  slew  in  single  combat  Visinnus,  a  notable  tyrant, 
thief,  and  ravisher.  At  Byzantium  he  wrestled  with  and 
overthrew  the  Giant  Tanna,  whom  ha  compelled  to  go 
into  banishment  in  unknown  regions.  Vasza,  a  Polish 
athlete  was  subdued  by  him ;  aud  though  the  Saxon 
Hama  bent  him  on  his  knees,  and  made  him  kiss  tha 
ground  with  his  chin,  springing  up  again  he  hastily  cut 
him  in  twain. 

Nine  distinguished  warriors  (pvgilei)  had  challenged 
Helgo,  King  of  Norway,  to  combat  on  the  very  day  of 
his  nuptials,  and  the  prize  was  to  be  no  less  dian  hi» 
bride.  Helgo  sought  the  aid  of  Starchaterus,  who  in 
one  day  traversed  as  much  ground  for  the  purpose  ao 
a  man  on.  horseback  could  cover  in  twelve.  On  the 
day  of  battle  he  sat  down  under  a  mountain,  in  a  spot 
most  exposed  to  the  winds  and  suow,  and  throwing  olT 
his  oloke,  a  rich  scarlet  garb  woven  £»r  him  by  his  wife 
Helga,  as  if  he  were  sunning  himself  in  Spring  tinsOi, 
he  began  to  catch  fleas,  (tunc  ac  si  vsmo  tempore  apri^ 
candstm  essei^  depositd  veste^  demmdis  operam  puiidbum 
dabat.)  The  hostile  ehampioua  looked  out  for  a 
sheltered  spot  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountaio^ 
and  warmed  themselves  by  a  fire.  Not  seeing  Scae* 
chaterus,  they  sent  out  a  reconnoitrer,  who  found  hioi 
nearly  ^ulder^deep  in  snow.  When  asked  whether 
he  would  encounter  them  all  at  once  or  singly,  he  re- 
plied^ **  Whenever  a  pack  of  dogs  snarls  at  me,  it  is 
not  my  wont  to  chase  them  away  one  by  one."  Sa 
saying,  he  killed  six  of  his  foes  without  receiving  a 
scratch.  The  three  others  wounded  him  sorely  before 
they  fell.  His  bowels  were  hanging  out,  but  he  bade 
a  farmer's  son  in  the  neighbourhood  replace  thefls» 
who  for  greater  security  watded  the  gap  over  with  a 
hurdle,  {is  enim  evuisas  siomachi  partes  priMino  joeo> 
restituU^  dapsamque  extorum  congeriem,  textHi  vimusuim 
complejBione  perstrinaiL)  Before  partly  he  evinced 
4c2 
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GIANT,    iiig  bounty  as  well  as  his  valoar,  by  presenting^  the  young 
Chinirg^on  with  his  doak  as  a  fee. 

Before  his  death  he  composed  a  Poem  recounting  all 
his  deeds,  in  which  he  did  not  omit  the  above-named 
engagement,  and  mentioned  a  remarkable  fact  attendant 
upon  the  wound  in  his  intestines.     We  observe  in  the 
following  lines  a  slight  difference  between  the  number 
of  combatants  as  stated  by  himself  and  by  the  Historian : 
Nee  mimu  hoe /acinus,  ^uando  pro  wrgine  rapid 
Uno  septenos  necui  cert  amine  fratret, 
Tette  loco  qui  me  ttomacho  linquente  perotut 
Non  parit  arenti  redivivam  cetpite  gramen. 

After  these  and  other  exploits,  the  reader  will  proba- 
bly not  deny  him  the  character  with  which  he  concludes, 
in  a  strain  confessedly  somewhat  Horatian. 

Quid  mororf  excedunt  numerum  quae  fortUer  egi: 
Quodque  manu  getti  ad  toiidum  cetebrnre  recetueiu 
Deftdo,     Sunt  cuncta  meo  majora  retatu, 
yincit  oputfamam,  neo  terma  suppeiit  aelia. 

Even  in  his  death,  however,  he  was  remarkable. 
Resolved  not  to  perish  ignobly  on  the  bed  of  disease, 
he  hung  round  his  neck  120  lbs.  of  gold,  which  he  had 
earned  by  killing  the  tyrant  Olo  ;  and  he  promised  this 
treasure  to  Hather,  a  man  of  high  birth,  whose  fiither 
he  had  slain,  if  he  would  but  cut  off  his  head.  At  the 
same  time  he  assured  him,  that  if  he  would  place  him- 
self between  his  amputated  head  and  his  trunk  before 
it  fell  to  the  ground,  he  should  prove  invulnerable. 
The  head  rolled  from  the  shoulders,  and  no  sooner  had 
it  touched  the  turf  than  it  fiercely  bit  it  with  its  teeth. 
Hather,  however,  was  far  too  wary  to  listen  to  the  dying 
suggestions  of  the  cunning  Giant.  If  he  had  placed 
himself  in  the  position  which  he  dictated,  he  must  have 
been  killed  by  the  falling  body. 

A  very  characteristic  ^amusement  of  Giants  is  thus 
Northera  mentioned  by  Stephanius  in  his  Notes  on  Saxo  Gram- 
Oianti.  maticus.  (in  lib.  ii.  p.  48.  Noia^  p.  73.)  Gigantum 
hunc  morem  fiti^w  et  immanium  hominum  docuit  me 
Historia  Bardi  SntBfelsBosn,  qui  tind  cumfilio  Gtsto  et 
aliis  multis  Gigantihtis  ad  convivium  Hitte^  Gigantei 
generis  fcBmina  in  aniro  16ttntfai)ene):  dido  vocatus  et 
invitatus  ext.  Uhi  postquam  ccenati  sunt  convivtBt  eU 
Ut  Ule  ait  J  iroato^  xat  kBrfnlo^  €f  epov  evro^  post  epulos 
eo  se  lusHs  genere  oblectdrunt  et  provocdnint^  ut  carnibus 
denudata  ossa,  equina  credo  et  buhula^  nodosa^  units  in 
alterum  jaceret  pro  virihus:  quod  ohlectamenti  genus 
duorum  triumve  Gigantum  morte  consiiiit,  A  similar 
specimen  of  horse-play  is  given  by  Olaus,  (v.  16.) 

The  Giants  who  inhabited  Britain  in  early  times 
were,  we  regret  to  say,  of  a  much  vulgarer  cast  than 
Starchaterus.  (Grraflon,  in  his  Chronicles  (the  IVth 
Part,)  thus  speaks  of  them  on  older  authority.  *•  How- 
beit  Fabian  and  the  English  Chronicle  and  others  say, 
that  Brute  with  his  company  afler  his  first  landing  in 
the  Island  at  Totnesse  as  aforesayde,  he  searched  and 
travailed  throughout  all  the  land,  and  found  the  same 
to  be  marvellous  ryche  and  plentiful!  of  wood  and  pas- 
ture, and  garnished  with  most  goodly  and  pleasaunt 
ryvers  and  stremes,  and  as  he  passed,  he  was  encoun- 
tered in  sundry  places  with  a  great  number  of  mightie 
and  strong  Gyants  which  at  that  time  did  inhabite  the 
same.  Howbeit,  he  alwayes  overthrew  them  and  won 
the  victory.  But  among  nil  other,  as  sayeth  the  English 
Chronicle,  there  was  one  that  was  of  passing  strength 
named  Gogmagog,  the  which  he  caused  to  wrestle  with 
Corineus  his  kinsman,  beside  Dover:  in  the  which 
wrestling  the  Gyant  brake  a  ryb  in  Corineus'  side,  by 
reason  wherof  Corineus  being  put  in  chafe,  with  great 
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Strength  overthrew  the  Gyaunt^  and  caste  him  downe  GiAirr. 
the  rock  or  clyffe  of  Dover,  wherof  the  place  was  named  ^>«*v^ 
the  Fall  of  Gogmagog,  but  sithin  that  time  the  name  is 
chaunged,  and  the  place  called  the  Fail  of  Dover,  and 
so  it  is  called  at  this  day.  For  this  deede  and  others. 
Brute  gave  unto  hi^  sayd  nephew  Corineus  or  Coryne 
the  whole  Countrie  of  Comewall  as  aforesayd." 

We  pass  on  from  the  Gianto  of  Fbble  to  reputed  and  Giutsaf 
authentic  Giants.     To  begin  with  the  account  which  Herodouis. 
Herodotus  has  lefi  of  the  bones  of  Orestes.     These,  he  Orestes, 
says,  were  found  in  a  coffin  which  they  filled,  and  whidi 
measured  seven  cubits,  (i.  67.)     Aulus  Gellius  (iii.  10.) 
has  sneered  at  the  Historian  as  unworthy  of  belief  on 
account  of  this  narrative,  homo  fatntlaior,  in  primo 
historiarum.     He  might  have  remarked,  that  no  opinion 
is  expressed  as  to  its  veracity,  but  that  St  is  given  as  it 
was  found  in  the  Annals  of  Sparta.     Herodotus,  much 
as  he  is  accused  of  addiction  to  marvels,  mentions  in  the 
professedly  Historical  details  of  his  great  work,  only 
one  Giant  more,  and  that  one  by  no  means  of  extra- 
ordinary dimensions.  Artachsas,  who  superintended  the  ^ 
Canal  which  Xerxes  dug  through  Mount  Athos,  wanted 
only  four  fingers  of  five  cubito.     In  addition  to  his 
great  height,  he  possessed  another  Gigantic  quality,  loud- 
ness of  voice,  ^wp^oma  fier/icro^  hvdpwirwy,  (vii.  1 17.) 

Pausanias  is  not  quite  so  moderate  as  Herodotus,  bat  Of 
he  -  equally  guards  his  own  reputation  for  truth,  by 
stating  that  he  speaks  on  the  authority  of  others.  After 
describing  the  Barrow  of  Ajax  at  Salamis,  he  adds, 
that  a  certain  Mysian  assured  him,  that  on  the  side  Ajtx. 
washed  by  the  sea  the  bones  of  the  Hero  had  been  laid 
bare,  and  that  his  knee  caps  (ta  cVc  to<v  ^ovaotv  wrra .  . . 
fjLvXai)  were  as  big  as  the  discus  used  by  Athletes.  Afler 
this  we  can  no  longer  wonder  at  the  size  of  the  stone  with 
which  ^le  slew  Epicles.  {IL  M.  580.)  Pausanias  conti- 
nues, that  in  the  island  Lade,  near  Miletus,  the  corpse  of 
Asterius  the  son  of  Anax  (the  name  is  worth  remarking,  Aneria- 
as  connected  with  the  Hebrew  ^Tiaj^tm,  and  Anax  him- 
self is  pronounced  by  Pausanias  to  be  F^t  vaZt)  was 
interred,  and  measured  not  less  than  10  cubits.  Near 
Temenus  in  Upper  Libya,  some  huge  bones  were  dis-  GejM. 
covered  in  a  ruined  Tomb,  which,  unless  from  their 
shape,  no  one  would  have  believed,  on  account  of  their 
enormous  size,  could  have  ever  belonged  to  a  man. 
They  were  immediately  attributed  to  Geryon,  an  opinion 
which  Pausanias  controverted,  because  Geryon  lived 
at  Gades.  The  Xibyan  Antiquaries  (€f^7»;Ta<),  con- 
cluded by  this  argument,  suggested  that  they  might  be 
the  remains  of  Hyllus,  who,  like  Anax  above  mentioned, 
was  a  Terres  Filius,  and  who  had  given  bis  name  to  a 
neighbouring  river,  (i.  35.) 

Plutarch,  who  in  general  is  less  scrupulous  than  either  Of 
of  the  last-mentioned  writers,  appears  to  have  been  a  Wa***"^ 
little  staggered  by  a  story  which  he  relates  of  Sertorius. 
Afler  capturing  the  city  of  Tingfene  (Tangiers)  Sertorius 
opened  the  tomb  of  Antseus  for  his  satisfaction,  "But 
how  great  was  his  surprise  when  (according  to  the 
account  we  have  of  it)  he  beheld  a  body  60  cubits  long." 
The  fable,  as  appears  from  Strabo,  (xvii.  p.  829.  Ed, 
Wolters,)  is  borrowed  from  Gabinius  ;  but  it  does  not 
stop  here,  for  it  appears  that  Hercules  mu%t  have  been  HeKc>. 
equally  tall  or  nearly  so  ;  for  the  people  of  Tingis  relate, 
that  after  the  death  of  Antsus,  Hercules  took  his  widow 
Tinga  to  bed,  and  had  a  son  by  her  named  Sophax. 
(Plut.  in  Sert,)  Such,  however,  is  the  discordance  of 
those  who  are  concenied  with  wonders,  that  we  find 
Solinus  (iv.)  fixing  the  limit  of  human  height  at  the  very 
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moderate  siaodard  of  7  feet,  beoauae  Hereules  fell  witbin 
this  measurement. 

Diodoras  Siculus  (xvii.  88.)  describes  Porus  to  have 
been  five  cubits  in  height ;  his  breast-plate  was  twice  the 
size  of  the  cuirass  of  the  strongest  of  bis  followers^  and 
he  hurled  javelins  with  force  not  much  less  than  that  of  a 
Catapulta.  Philostratus»  who  never  loses  an  opportunity 
of  recording  marvels,  is  unusually  guarded  in  his  account 
of  this  Indian  Prince ;  he  merely  says,  that  there  had 
been  no  one  so  tall  since  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War. 
{Vita  ApoU.  ii.  10.)  Arrian  (v.  348.)  makes  him  exceed 
5  cttbita.  Plutarch  (Alex.)  some  little  below  that  height. 
Both  Diodorus  and  Q.  Curtius  (viii.  14.)  mount  him 
on  an  elephant  as  much  surpassing  other  elephants 
as  himself  overtopped  other  men ;  and  Philostratus 
adds,  that  when  the  groom  was  harnessing  this  huge 
aninial  for  battle,  Porus  expressed  a  merry  doubt  which 
ought  to  carry  the  other :  rou  ie  €\dif>avrov  e0'  ?  /iax«'- 
Oat  ifiMkXe  KoafJiaa»no9  aroTC  tov  opetoKOfiov^  koI  aiTroyrov, 
Sto9  <ra  &  fiaffi\€v,  otff€i^  €710  fuv  oi/f ,  ^07,  tovtov,  fjv  70 

The  Indians  in  general  were  esteemed  by  the  Ancients 
to  attain  a  much  'laiger  stature  than  common  men. 
(EusUt  ad  Dionps.  1027.)  Among  other  instances, 
Pausanias  (viii.  29.)  in  a  passage  which  we  have  before 
dted,  very  gravely  exposes  the  absurdity  of  that  belief, 
which  assigned  snakes  instead  of  feet  to  Giants.  In 
proof  that  such  was  not  the  case,  he  mentions  an 
attempt  to  render  the  Syrian  river  Orontes  navigable ; 
for  which  purpose  the  Romans  diverted  it  into  a  new 
channel.  In  Uie  old  bed  thus  left  dry,  was  discovered 
anearthern  urn,  11  cubits  in  length,  enclosing  a  body 
in  no  respect  of  less  dimensions,  the  feet  of  which 
altogether  were  human.  The  Clarian  Apollo  pro- 
nounced that  this  Giant  bore  the  same  name  as  the 
river,  and  was  an  Indian  by  birth. 

A  Jew,  Eleazar,  seven  cubits  in  height,  was  sent  by 
Artabanus  to  Tiberius,  among  the  presents  which  he 
offered,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace.  (Joseph. 
Ani.  xviii.  6.)  Not  many  years  after,  Pliny,  who  was 
not  likely  to  be  wanting  in  specimens  of  Giants,  laments 
the  degeneracy  of  mankind,  who  daily  become  less — rati 
patribiu  proceriorea — and,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Stoics,  he  attributes  this  want  of  growth  to  the  general 
conflagration  which  he  believed  to  be  at  hand.  As  in- 
stances of  magnitude  in  elder  times,  he  brings  forward 
a  body  discovered  in  Crete  by  an  earthquake,  which 
measured  46  cubits,  and  was  believed  to  belong  either 
to  Orion  or  Gtus;  and  he  even  condescends  to  the 
comparatively  puny  Grestes.  He  then  speaks  of  an 
Arab,  Gabbara,  exhibited  at  Rome,  in  his  own  time,  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  measured  9  feet  9  inches. 
Columella  mentions  the  same  person,  whom  he  calls  a 
Jew,  as  forming  one  of  the  shows  during  the  Circensian 
Games,  (de  Re  Rust  iii.  8.)  Pliny  adds,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  lived  two  persons,  Posio  and  Sccun- 
dilla, who  were  yet  half  a  foot  higher  than  Gabbara ; 
and  who,  on  account  of  their  wonderful  size,  were  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  Sallusttan  Gardens,  (vii.  16.) 

We  cannot  trace  the  enormous  fable  of  the  discovery 
of  the  body  of  Pallas,  beyond  the  narration  of  William 
of  Malmesbury.  In  his  Chapter  on  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor (ii.  13.)  it  is  given  as  follows:  Tunc  corpus  Pal- 
laniu/jilii  Evandri^  de  quo  Virgilius  narraU  RonuB 
repertum  eat  iUibatvm^  ingenti  atupore  omnium  quod 
tot  atecula  incorruptionem  sui  superaviL  Quod  ea  nt 
natura  condiiorum  corporum  ut  carne  tabeacente  cutis 


ejfterwr  nenfoa^  nervi  oma  coniineant    Hiatus  mdneris    OIANT. 
quod  in  medio  pectore  Tumua  ficerat^  quatuor  pedibua 
et  aemia  memuratum  eat.    Epitapkium  kiQUsmodi  re* 
pertumeat; 

FUiua  E9amdn^  PoUam,  quern  Umeta  Ttirm, 
MHitit  ocddU^  more  euojaeet  Ale. 

In  some  of  the  many  writers  who  have  copied  this 
account  we  have  seen  a  better  reading,  mole  aud ;  but 
we  must  not  omit  the  good  Monk's  criticism  on  this 
Epitaph :  Quod  non  tunc  crcdiderim  factum^  licet  dica- 
tur  Carmentia  mater  Evandri  Latinaa  literas  inveniaae^ 
aed  ab  Ennio,  vel  alio  aliquo  antiquo  compoaitum. 
Ardena  lucema  ad  caput  inventa,  arte  Mechanicd  ut 
nulliua  flatHa  violentia,  nvlliua  liquoria  aaperginevaleret 
extingui.  Quod  cum  multi  mirarentur,  unus^  ut  aem- 
per  aliqui  aolertiua  ingenium  in  malo  hahent^  atilo  aubtus 
Jlammam  foramen  fecit :  ita  introducto  aere  ignia  eva' 
nuit.  Corpua,  muro  applicihtm,  vaatitaie  aui  mcenium 
altitudinem  vidt ;  aed,  procedentibua  diebua,  atiUicidiia 
rorulentia  infuaum,  communem  mortalium  corruptionem 
agnovit,  cute  aolutd  et  nervia  effluentibua, 

William  of  Malmesbury  died  in  1143.  Matthew  of 
Westminster,  whose  death  none  place  later  than  1377, 
and  some  full  seventy  years  before  that  time,  has  copied 
the  above  account  almost  verbatim,  adding  the  precise 
date  of  the  discovery,  anno  gratite  1037.  Galeotus 
Martius  (as  cited  by  Hakewill)  has  slyly  asked,  how 
the  body  of  this  hero  could  have  been  found  entire^ 
when  Virgil  implies  that  it  was  burned? 


dnyraaque  cquuu  obm$bii  amietu. 
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But  by  iar  the  most  inordinate  dead  Giant  of  whom  Of 
we  have  met  with  any  account,  is  that  described  by  Boccaccio-. 
Boccaccio,  as  discovered  in  his  own  days,  about  the  ^JJJIJj^^m 
middle  of  the  XlVth  century,  at  Drepaoum  (Trapanx^     ^^ 
in  Sicily.     The  story  has  been  copied  by  many  other 
writers  ;  but  as  the  Tract  of  Boccaccio,  in  which  it  is 
originally  to  be  found,  is  not  of  common  occurrence, 
and  as  in  a  tale  of  this  kind  the  interest  is  egregiously 
destroyed  by  any  omission  of  minute  particulars,  we 
shall  transcribe  the  passage  entire  below : 

Sed  ante  omnia  non  omninofidum  eatfuiase  Gigantes^ 
id  eat  homines  formia  sen  ataturd  ultra  modum  cmteroa  er- 
cedentea,  imo  constat  esse  veriaaimum,  et  Uquidd  his  diebua 
apud  Drepanum  Sicilm  oppidumfbrtuitus  demonstramt 
eventua.  Nam  cum  in  radicibua  montia  qui  supert" 
minet  Drepano,  haud  Umg^  ab  oppido  nonmiUi  agreUes 
ad  conatruendd  paatoratem  domum  Jundam£nta  foder 
rent,  apparuit  cavenue  cujuadam  introiiua.  Quern  cum 
viauri  quidnam  intua  eaaet  facutis  inoensis  fosaores  t»- 
trdaaent  avidi^  antrum  aummte  altitudinis  atque  ampUr 
tndinis  invenere.  Per  quod  incedentes  in  oppoaitum 
iniroitus  ingentia  magnitudinia  aedentem  vidtrut  homi- 
nem,  ex  quo  terrefiicti  repente  fugam  arripienies  exivere 
antrum,  nee  ante  tenuemnt  ctiraum  quam  in  oppidum 
deveniaaent,  oecurrentibua  quid  viderant  nunciantea^ 
Mirabundi  autem  civea  visuri  quidnam  maii  hoc  eaaet 
incenaia  funaHbua  armiaque  aumptia^  quaai  in  hoatem 
unanimea  exivere  civitatem,  et  ultra  treoentoa  iniravere 
apecum,  videruntque  non  minva  quam  prima  atupidi 
quern  retulerunt  vHUd,  Tandem  proximiores  facti^ 
poatquam  non  vivum  ease  hominem  norunt,  viderunt 
aedaUem  quendam  in  aede,  et  ainiatra  manu  innixum 
baculo  tanttB  etltiiudinia  atque  groaaitiei  vi  exoederet 
quemcumque  pragrandia  fiamgii  malum,  aic  et  hominem 
inviait  atque  inaudittt  amplitudinia   nuUd  ex  parte 
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ttAICr.  eorroaum  aui  dindnu^.  Ei  cum  eop  ew  «fiu«  p^rrecti 
\m^^^ manu  teH^nei  Hanie  malum  e  vftigio  maiw  iolutua 
in  cinerem  carruit^  renumntque  veate  nudaiua  baeuluB 
alter  plumbeus  ad  manu  usque  teneniis  ascendes^  ei  ui 
satis  adverterunt  jdumlnL  erat  ad  augendu  gravedine 
malo  infusum,  quod  po$iea  ponderantm  aaserunt  qui 
videruni  faisse  ponderis  15  cantariorum  (centena- 
riorum)  Drepanensium^  quorum  unusquisque  poderis  est 
librarum  communium  centu.  Demum  homirus  staiura 
facta  (Bque  corruU  ei  in  pulverem  omnisfere  versa  est 
Quern  quum  nonnulll  tradarent  manibus^  ires  denies 
adhuc  solidi  comperti  sunt  mosiruosa  grandiciei^  pon- 
deris auHe  erant  irium  roiuloru  id  est  centum  commu- 
mu  unciarum.  Quoa  Drepanes  in  testimonium  cwn- 
peril  Gigantis  et  sempiternam  Posteriiati  memoriam, 
JUo  aUigavere  ferrco^  et  suspedere  in  quddam  civitatis 
Eccksia  in  honorem  Annunciate  Virginis  edita  et 
^usdem  titulo  insignitd.  Pr<Bterea  et  partem  cranei 
anieriore  invenere  Jirmissima  adhuc  et  pluriu  frumenti 
modiorH  capajoe.  Sic  et  os  alterius  cruris,  cujus  eiti  oh 
annositaie  7nmid  in  putredinem  para  devenissett  per^ 
eq^tu  tamsn  in  reliquo  est  ah  his,  qui  toiam  hominis 
aUiiaidine  ad  mensura  cujusque  minimi  oasis  novere 
eum  fuisae  magmiudinis  ducetoru  cubitoru,  vel  am- 
plius.  Suspicatum  est  a  quibusdam  ex  pnidentioribus 
hunc  Jiiisse  Erycem  loci  poientisaimu  Regem^  Butis  ei 
Veneris  Jiliu  ah  Hercuk  oocisum^  et  in  code  monte 
coditum,  Quidd  autem  arbitraniur  Eniellum,  qui  olim 
in  funebribus  ludis  ab  Mneapro  Anchise  Patre  ediiis 
pug  no  tauru  occiderat.  Alii  vero  unit  ex  Cyclopibus 
et  potissime  Polyphemum.  {De  GenaUogia  Deorum, 
iv.  68.) 
Exposed  hf  Kircher  {deMundo  SvbLym.  4)  has  exposed  the  pre- 
tensions of  this  Giant.  He  Tisited  the  cave  in  which 
it  was  said  to  hara  been  found,  and  observed  that  it 
soaroely  measuwd  30  feet  in  heiglit ;  nor  was  he  shown 
in  the  town  any  other  remains  than  those  of  the  cele- 
brated teeth.  Of  similar  teeth  he  aderwards  saw  an 
immense  depository.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
were  fossil.  In  a  Plate  accompanying  this  Chapter  he 
has  exhibited  a  comparative  scale  of  five  figures,  the  first 
being  au  ordinary  man,  the  last  the  Drepano  Giant ; 
Goliath,  who  is  the  second,  scarcely  tops  his  ancle. 
Stibspquentiy,  Kircher  has  very  amusingly  portrayed 
the  inconveniencai  which  must  result  iram  the  exist- 
ence of  sooh  a  monster.  The  catalogue  might  have 
afibrded  hints  to  Swift  in  his  Brobdignag.  Si  enim^ 
uti  Boocaecuis  de  Gigante  DrepaniUco  referU  homa  200 
cubiiorum^  qui  400  pedea  gecmietricos,  vd  600  palmos 
effieiuni,  unquam  in  mundo  exiitiaaet,  is  hand  dubie 
turris  cujuscunque  magmtudinem  adtBquassei-.  NuUus 
unquam  Colossus  in  mundo  erecitts  fuit  quern  non 
muUis  parasangis  superasseL  Lector  curiorus  hinc 
ducal  consequentias  circa  hahitationenh,  nutrimeniumy 
tyrannidem  hvjua  monstri.  Quod  enim  habiiaculum 
ianim  oasHtads  capax?  Quod  nutrimenium  iantes  in- 
gluxdei  a^jfficiens  ?  Certe  integer  grea>  ovium  caprarum- 
que  pro  uniua  diei  austentaiione  ei  minime  suffecisseU 
pro  bolo  bovem^  pro  potu  fontea  rivosque  kaud  dubie 
exhaauisaeL  Quod  aperimenisan  tanUx  moli  oongruum  ? 
Certe  velum  naadicum  ei  aliud  non  fitisset  nisi  stro- 
phioti  loco,  et  quinquagtntasimtd  asm ta pro  vestimento : 
Jugi  et  pinus  non  fuisseut  nisi  tenuis  loco  bacilii, 
Quodnam  autem  animal  a  tanid  immaniiate  tuistm 
fadsset  ?  Tantm  vdocitaOs  ut  ordinarii  hominis  passus 
quinquaginta  uno  ipse  passu  oomprehenderet ;  muros 
ei  domusy  quantumcumque  firmasl  et   solidas^  solius 
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pugni  ami  ealds  HUssont  prrnktaoissei ;  cMrnte  Mt-   oust 
gros^  hand  aecus  ac  messor  fienum,  soeuiaseL     ^i*r*T-  S^  ^ ,_ 
what  similsr  to  Kircher's  scale,  only  mncb  mmm  ckdbo- 
mtely  detailed,  is  one,  part  of  which  is  cited  by  GibbcMi^ 
(MiacelL  H^orks^  v.  504,  &vo.)  whose  seMsich  nodiii^ 
ever  escaped.     He  refers  to  Hemrion,  b«t  not  to  tbft 
Work.     In  his  Cosmographia^  the  only  Work  of  ffanrian  Hmrioi'i 
with  which  we  ore  acqnaiiifted,  we  have  oat  foumA  tha  icak 
passage;  bat  we  by  no  neans^  on  that  acoomC,  mistiust 
Gobbon^s  aeeuracy.    He  gimes  eomparalivie  hmgfals  frooi 
the  Creation  to  our  Saviovr.     Adam  measured  12S  fed 
9  inches.  Eve  119.9;  therefore  the  natond  nHo  mfMrna. 
toWomanis25:24^    Noah  was  20  feet  less  than  Admn^ 
Abraham  29^  Moses  IS%  and  Hercules  only  10* 

Boecacdo  was  a  man  of  secidar  habils  aad  «vid  St.  Auju. 
imagination ;  hot  what  shall  we  say  to  so  gcawe  aa  ^^ 
aathority  as  that  of  St  Augostine  for  similar  Gi^sadk 
remains  ?  Vidi  ipse  non  aqlua^  are  the  waids  of  Hm 
good  Father,  (De  Civ.  Dei.  xv.  9.)  sed  atiquoi  motum 
in  Uticenai  liUore^  molarem  homima  dsnUm  iom  m- 
geniem  ut  ai  in  noatrorum  doniium  modulos  mimadniim 
concideretur,  centum  nobis  videretser  faeere  patmisse. 
The  commentary  of  Ludovicus  Viv«s  upon  this  nasssgt  UTtm. 
is  an  amusing  specimen  of  the  fiicility  with  which  niai> 
ters,  not  in  any  way  bearing  on  the  point,  may  be  pn^ 
seated  as  evidence  confirmatory  of  a  marvel.  He 
himself  also,,  he  says^  had  seen  a  huoiaa  tooth  of 
immoderate  sise,  not  quite  so  bi(^,  perhaps,  as  that 
which  had  been  exhibited  to  St.  Augustine ;  but,  aevwv 
theless,  of  goodly  magnitude,  bigger  than  a  man's  fiat. 
It  once  belonged  to  St.  Christopher,  and  it  was  shomi 
on  the  Festival  of  that  Saint  ai  the  Mother  Chwch  in. 
Valencia.  Vives  had  implicit  faith  in  this  relic,  be* 
cause  the  friend  who  accompanied  him,  when  it  was 
displayed,  was  a  young  man  of  unblemished  characten 
Aderai  mecum  Hieronpmus  Burgarinus  juaaenis  Mgcam 
ocutissimo^  ei  supra  modum  sobrioy  atudiisque  homaraan 
artium  dediHsaimo :  ad  quod  cum  suap€k  naiurdjadtam 
et  apposiius  esset,  turn  etiam  magnum  iUi  enmt  caiaat 
palria  aapieniiasimi  monda  ei  exemplum^  qui  ear  note 
grandior^  ei  ampld  familid  magnisque  opikus  et  negotds 
districtus,  dahat  se  nihilo  minus  Uteris^  ui  hoe  saUam 
quod  viderent  liberi  imiiareniur.  The  premisaea  am» 
the  good  qualities  of  the  Bmigarini ;  the  conchision  is». 
the  existence  of  Giants.  Can  any  reasoning  be  BBoaa 
strictly  consequential  ? 

But  there  were  other  teeth  of  St.  Christopbev  else* 
where  as  big  as  that  preserved  at  YalencisL  Tovqate- 
madais  said  by  Riolan,  in  his  Giganiologie^  tomenttoo. 
one  shown  in  the  Church  of  Covo  in  Spain  emmiy  of 
Uie  same  size.  We  suppose  there  can  be  little  doiibi 
of  the  identity  of  the  Christopher  of  Tives  aoni  tte 
Christofie  whom.  Riolan  describes  as  a  Martyr  uader 
Decius. 

A  very  few  words  in  Flonis  gave  rise,  in  theTbevto* 
year  1613,  to  a  similar  impudent  imposture.  The  bocta. 
Annalist  is  speaking  of  TheutobochuS)  a  Prinoe  of  (ha 
Cimbric  Theutom^  who  .  was  defeated  by  Marins* 
Certe  rex  ipse  Theutobot^us,  quaiemos  senosgass  sqam 
transilire  solitus^  vix  uaium  qusun  fitgeret  amxndU^ 
proximoque  in  saliu  comprehensua^  insigne  speeiaesium 
iriumphi  Juit,  quippe  vir  proaeritatis  eadmiw  anpv 
troptea  sua  eanijiebat.  (iii.  10.)  Hence,  say  the  Com- 
mentators, he  must  have  been  not  less  than  10  feet 
high,  for  so  high  were  Trophies  nsually  raised.  Bat 
this  was  not  enough ;  early  in  the  XVIIth  ccatory  it 
was  reported  that  a  brick  tomb  had  been  discoveBsd. 
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Mw  Ae  obflTleau  of  ImgWh  at  «be  «oiiAii0Bee  of  t^ 
iUioiie  aad  tlM  Isew,  80  feet  Ipng;  12  broad,  8  high, 
vilh  a  morUe  inscribed  TucvToaocBUB  Rsx.  The 
body  wUhiA  it  measured  20^  feet  in  leoglh  and  10 
isreu  the  sboukkn ;  and  it  was  boldly  declared  to  be 
thai  of  Theuloboehtts.  Pieire  Maauyer,  a  aw^groa  of 
Bcaaffcpairf,  brought  from  DaMfkhiny  to  Paris  aome 
leatb,  a  rib,  a  shoulder  blade,  some  v«rtebf»,  and  other 
bones,  wfakh  be  exhibited,  together  with  medals  of 
Marius.  All  Paris  doeked  to  the  sight,  and  the  eiihip. 
biior  made  a  lavge  sum  by  his  show.  Aaothor  surgecn 
mrote  a  Tmct,  GigcmiMUoUgk^  in  which  he  underUtok 
4o  ascertain  the  exact  dimensions  of  Tbeutobochus ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  writer  was  shown  to  be  ignomat 
of  History,  Geography,  and  Analomy,  that  the  public 
CKdutity  hesiUted  in  its  veady  assent.  When  Paris 
began  to  doubt,  Mazuyer  wisely  set  off  elsewhere,  and 
made  a  ridi  hajrvest  in  Germany  and  other  Conntries. 
A  detailed  aeconnt  of  the  whole  traasaetion  may  be  found 
in  Le  Meraun  Franitou  for  1613,  p.  191.  The  fiJse- 
hood  of  die  assertion  was  proved  t^  Peiiefic  and  m 
Us  L^  by  Gaasendi  (lib.  iiL  mnn.  16ia)  arepartieolaiB 
wry  similar  to  those  given  in  the  Mercure  Franoom. 
On  moMiroU  pcur  iaute  ^Europe  tn  1^13  ies  osmnmm  dm 
Oeanl  Teuiob^ekuf.  Un  Naiuntiuie  prouve  que 
e^sUkeni  de»o9  dElephant,  observes  JLareher  in  his  note 
on  the  pasmge  in  Herodotus,  which  relates  ta  Oresles. 
A  dissertation,'  occasioned  by  the  exhibition  of  thoBO 
bones*  Smper  GiganUbu$  tt  «n  ii  geBtium  el  prmscnlim 
Jirdm  orbit  pofn^iorum  condHonf  hmbmdi^  is  appended 
to  the  lat  Book  of  the  Rirum  Danmtrum  Hittariw,  by 
PontanuB. 

A  very  few  more  instances  of  the  deftinct,  with  whom, 
for  the  most  part,  we  have  hithevto  been  conoeroed, 
will  bring  ns  to  living  Giants.  The  following  is  an 
CKample  between  the  two.  It  is  r^ted  by  MajoKis, 
la  his  DiM  (kaiiauiares.  {CoUoq.  2.)  Sancio  deinde 
B/taclovio,  Epi$t»pQ  Briiamno^  InwUe  FortuncdtBGigan- 
tk  corptu  »qmlium  immenmim  tdidenmi;  eo  etenim 
unndi  Eoangdii  cmuta  pfofedm  MacUmm^  rrfesm 
fuedam  iepmlcro,  oomperii  corpms  oceypam»  mmpUrn^ 
fpium  upaUum^  iUi  tic  comiiibua  udmirandiim.  SanduB 
igiUir  cadaver  jmsU  rtmrgere  tn  vUam  ;  paruii  iile^ 
wmiUa  de  rebu§  arcaniiqye  mlteritt*  s^bcuU  dUnnis  Mado^ 
mum  edocuU,  ac  tuteepio  BMpHtmaU  etiam  dm  Jiiper- 
viwk^  ui  VinoenUuB  iradU  lib.  xxi.  c  97. 

Jdajoltts  does  not  express  any  doubt  respecting  this 
story;  he  was  too  good  a  RomaniHt  not  to  assent 
where  »  church  miracle  was  ooneemed ;  but  his  faith  is 
not  always  so  accommodatiag.  He  had  met  with  a  nar« 
wikve  told  by  IsidoMM,  and  copied  by  Riolan  in  his 
€ri^0Htologie^  (c.  6,)  in  whose  words  we  shall  present  it 
lor  the  'sake  of  the  comment  with  which  it  conclndeo. 
The  chapter  treats  the  question  s*ily  a  eudea  Femmut 
Gtamtit  and  it  is  decided  in  the  afl^mative ;  because, 
akhough  none  such  are  mentioned  in  the  Bthfo,  several 
are  noticed  in  profane  History.  Isidore,  Hv.  ii.  ds  aef 
Mi^tnologief  chap,  3.  tedte  quaujD  regiont  Ocddadalu 
iut  tnupie  nnc  JiUt^  que  ien  JhU  de  im  mer  mment 
pommie  nu  rmtge.  .loctts  eeioU  morie^  kieuk  a  In  ieete^ 
mpeii  dnquanit  eoudee$  4t  kmgueur^  qutdrc  coudeee  de 
largntr  enire^e  datix  eepanlee ;  eeete  dinenmen  nuU  pre* 
periienmie  fmi  erQtre  que  tHktoire  eai  fakeUeum.  Upon 
this  tale  M^olos  dees  net  venture  to  prononnae  so 
decidedly  as  Aiolan,  but  he  hentales  incredulity,  qnm 
MS  fidem  eaoedere  mdSeter,  Mumeu  Uli  eubeekbii  Ftnr 
If,  MieL  N^*  ixxi. ;  emd  Biolan  again  is 


tesder  of  the  reputation  of  Hector  Boethins,  who  on  tne    CUMV; 
authority  of  a  baunch-bone,  siMl  preserved,  au  fempk  ^^v^"^ 
FeUS  en  la  Cemih  de  Mormfie,  avouches  the  enstence 
of  one  Jean  Petit,  who  was  40  leet  high;  whereon 
Riolan   gently  characterises  the    mighty    Hector  as 
mutheur  meped  en  mv  narraiione. 

Holinshed  is  a  vehement  advocate  for  the  authenticity  Hotinshtd. 
Ot'  Gigantic  human  bones.  The  Vth  [Chapter  of  his 
DeacripUen  ofBrUame  discnsses  '*  whether  it  be  likeKe 
that  any  Giants  were,  and  whether  they  inhabited  in  this 
De,  or  not.*'  He  accepts  without  a  doubt  some  of  the 
legends  whidi  we  have  akeady  cited  ;  and  is  not  very 
well  pleased  with  those  who  have  shown  themsefvas 
mere  scepticaL  *'  In  the  Histories  of  Brabant,  I  read 
of  a  Giant  ibund,  whose  hones  were  17  or  18  cnbitsin 
length;  but  Goropius,  as  his  maner  is,denieth  them  to< 
be  the  bones  of  a  man,  afiirrafaig  rather  Unit  they  were 
the  bones  of  an  depbant>  because  they  somewhat  resem-* 
bled  those  of  two  such  beasts,  which  were  found  at  the 
making  of  the  famous  ditch  betw«9ene  Biuxeb  and 
If  achlia.  As  though  there  were  anie  precise  roesm-* 
bknce  betw<iene  the  bones  of  a  man  and  of  an  d^ 
phant,  or  that  there  had  ever  be<$ne  any  elephant  of  27 
foot  in  length.  But  sec  bis  demeanoor.  In  the  end 
he  grant  es  that  another  bodie  was  found  upon  the 
shore  of  Rhodanns  of  30  foot  in  length,  whidi  some^ 
what  staieth  his  judgement,  but  not  altogether  fo-* 
nmoveh  this  eiror." 

In  the  same  chapter  he  has  collected  the  foilowiug 
histories.     **  There  was  a  carcase  also  laid  bare  in  1 170 
in  England,  upon  the  shore,  where  the  beating  of  the 
sea  had  washed  awab  the  earth  from  the  stones  where 
it  laic,  and  when  it  was  taken  up  it  contained  50  foot 
in  measure,  as  our  Histories  doo  report*    The  like  won 
scene  before  in  Wales,  in  the  year  1087,  of  another  of  14 
foot."     The  marginal  authorities  are  Johannes  Ldand^ 
Maficus,  lib.  iv.  Trivet  Mat  West,  and  we  woidd  as 
soon  take  the  word  of  Ht)]inshed  himself,  as  that  of  any 
of  his  vouchers.     He  then  gives  from  Hector  Boethina 
the  account,  to  which  we  have  above  alluded,  of  Liltln 
John,  (per  Aatipkratim^}  and  die  reader  probably  hna 
not  yet  si^posed  that  Jean  Petit  was  his  fellow  islandeiv 
or  that  le  temple  PeUh  en  la  Cemtt  de  Morame  is  no 
other  than  Perth.      Holroshed,  Imwever,  reduces  the 
height  of  the  Giant  to  14  feet     «*  In  theyear  of  Geace 
1475,  the  bodie  oi  TuUiola,  the  daughter  of  Cicero,  wan  TuUiola. 
taken  up  and  found  higher  by  not  a  few  foot  tban  the 
common  sort  oi  women  living  in  those  daies ;"  an  0K« 
cellence  which   we  might   reasonably  expect  to  find 
noticed  by  her  disconsolate  father,  when  dwelling  on  hie 
lost  daugbler^s  praises.     "  Gervasius  Tilbenensis,  head 
Marshal  to  die  King  of  Aries,  writeth  in  his  Ckronide^ 
dedicated  to  Otho  IV.,  how  dmt  at  Isonetum,  in  tin 
suburbs  of  Paris,  he  sawe  the  bodie  of  a  man  that  waa 
20  foot  long,  beside  the  head  and  necke,  which  waa 
missing  and  not  found,  the  owner  having  peradventmM 
beene  beheaded  for  some  notable  trcspnsae  commiitted 
in  times  past,  or  (as  he  saith)  killed  by  at  WiUiam." 
**'  A  carcase  was  taken  up  at  Ivie  Church,  neere  Salhi* 
buise,  but  of  late  yceres  to  speake,  of  almoat  14  fiso* 
long.  inDieiiionario  Etiotte,  (St  Tbocnns  Eliot;)"  annttat 
'*  in  Gillcaland  in  Come  Whikon  parodie,  not  for  ftni 
the  Chappdl  of  the  Moore,  of  move  tbnn   tncroAlMa 
gveatness."     '*  Richard  Grafton,  iu  hia  Mamseli,  tnM^^ 
of  one  whose  shin-bone  contained  six  foot,  nnd  thereto 
his  scull  so  great  that  it  waa  able  tn  reeeive  five  pemUA 
of  wheat.     Wherefore  by  conjcctuxnl  ayimnsliie  of  i  ~ 
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parts,  his  bodie  must  '^needs  be  of  24  foot*  or  rather 
more  if  it  were  diKgentlie  measured.''  **  The  bode  of 
£ing^  Arthur  being  found  in  the  yeare  1 189,  was  two 
foot  higher  than  anie  man  that  came  to  behold  the 
same.  (Sylvester  Gyraldus.)  The  carcase  of  WiUiam 
Conqueror  was  seene  not  manie  yeares  since  (to  wit 
1542)  in  the  city  of  Cane,  12  inches  longer,  by  the 
judgment  of  such  as  saw  it,  than  anie  man  which 
dwelled  in  the  countrie,  (Comtans  fama  Gallorum,)* 
All  which  testimonies  I  note  togither,  bicause  they  pro- 
ceed from  Christian  writers,  from  whome  nothing  should 
be  farther  or  more  distant,  than  of  set  purpose  to  lie 
and  feed  the  world  with  fables.'' 

'*  Now  to  say  somewhat  also  of  mine  owne  know- 
ledge, there  is  the  thigh-bone  of  a  man  to  be  se6ne  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Laurence  neere  Guildhall  in  London, 
which  in  time  past  was  26  inches  in  length,  but  now  it 
beginneth  to  decaie,  so  that  it  is  shorter  by  foure  inches 
than  it  was  in  the  time  of  King  Edward.  Ano^ther  also 
is  to  be  aetine  in  Aldermarie  Burie,  of  some  called 
Aldermanburie,  of  32  inches  and  rather  more,  whereof 
the  symmetric  hath  been  taken  by  some  skillful  in  that 
practice,  and  an  image  made  according  to  that  propor- 
tion, which  is  fixt  in  the  East  end  of  the  cloister  of  the 
same  Church,  not  farre  from  the  said  bone,  and  sheweth 
the  person  of  a  man  full  10  or  11  foot  high,  which  as 
some  say  was  found  in  the  cloister  of  Poules,  that  was 
neere  to  the  Librarie,  at  such  time  as  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  did  pull  it  downe  to  the  verie  foundation,  and 
carried  the  stones  thereof  to  the  Strand,  where  [he  did 
build  his  house.  These  two  bones  have  I  s6ene,  beside 
other,  whereof  at  the  beholding  I  took  no  great  heed, 
bicause  I  minded  not  to  as  then  to  have  had  anie  such 
use  of  their  proportions,  and  therefore  I  will  speake  no 
more  of  them  ;  this  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  that  is 
delivered  out  of  the  Christian  authors." 

Both  of  these  sets  of  bones  are  mentioned  by  Stow, 
{Survey  of  London^  fol.  204.  Ed.  1633.)  he  himself  also 
had  seen  them,  but  not  with  eyes  of  like  belief;  the 
shank-bone  in  St.  Laurence  was  25  inches  long,  ^'  of  a 
man  (as  it  is  said)  but  might  bee  of  an  elephant.'*  It 
used  to  be  chained  to  a  stone  pillar,  and  was  so  hard 
that  without  injury  to  itself  it  had  fretted  the  pillar. 
That  the  other  bone  in  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  had 
been  found  in  the  chamel  house  of  St.  PauVs,  Stow 
had  considerable  misgiving,  and,  as  we  thinks  on  suffi- 
cient grounds ;  "for  that  the  late  Reynewolfe,  stationer, 
(who  paid  for  the  carriage  of  these  bones  from  the 
diarnell  to  the  Moorfields,)  told  mee  of  some  thousands 
of  cartloads  and  more  to  be  conveyed,  whereof  he 
wondred,  but  never  told  mee  of  any  such  bone  to  be 
found  in  either  place;  neither  would  the  same  have 
easily  bin  gotten  from  htm  if  he  had  heard  thereof,  ex- 
cept he  had  reserved  the  like  for  himself,  being  the 
greatest  preserver  of  antiquities  in  these  parts  for  his 
time." 

But  to  return  to  Holinshed,  who,  having  despatched 
his  Christian  authorities,  proceeds  to  set  down  what 
he  has  "  rend  therof  iu  Pagan  writers,  who  had  alwaies 
great  regard  of  their  credit."  He  runs  over  some  of 
the  wondera  which  we  have  already  cited  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Classical  writers,  and  at  length  arrives  at  a 
notable  Giant  recorded  by  Trallianus.  **  In  the  daies 
of  Tiberius*  the  Emperor,"  saith  he^  "a  corps  was  left 


•  Stow  saiBcieotly  reftitet  this  usertion. 
Hskewiirt  ApoAtgfiUu  5. 
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bare  or  laid  open  after  an  earthquake,  of  which  each  GIANT, 
tooth  (taken  one  with  another)  conteSned  12  inches  ^  — y^'' 
over  at  the  least.  Now  forasmuch  as  in  such  as  be  full 
mouthed,  each  chap  hath  commonlie  sixteen  teeth  at  the 
least,  which  amount  unto  tln'rty-two  in  the  whole,  needs 
must  the  widenesse  of  this  *man's  chaps  be  well  neere 
of  16  foot,  and  the  opening  of  his  lips  five  at  the  least. 
A  large  mouth  in  mine  opinion,  and  not  to  eat  peason 
with  ladles  of  my  time,  besides  that  if  occasion  served, 
it  was  able  to  receive  the  whole  bodies  of  mo  than  one 
of  the  greatest  men,  I  meane  of  such  as  we  be  in  our 
daies.  When  the  carcase  was  thus  found,  everie  man 
marvelled  at  it,  and  good  cause  why.  A  messenger 
was  sent  to  Tiberius  the  Emperour  also,  to  know  his 
pleasure,  whether  he  would  have  the  same  brouirht  over 
unto  Rome  or  not,  but  he  forbad  them,  willing  his 
legate  not  to  remove  the  dead  out  of  his  resting  place ; 
but  rather  somehow  to  satisfie  his  phantasie,  to  send 
him  a  tooth  of  his  head,  which  being  done,  he  gave  it 
to  a  cunning  workeman,  commanding  h!m  to  shape  a 
carcase  of  light  matter,  after  the  proportion  of  the  tooth, 
that  at  least  by  such  meanes  he  might  satisfie  his  curious 
mind,  and  the  fantasies  of  such  as  are  delited  with 
novelties.  To  be  short,  when  the  image  was  once  made 
and  set  up  on  end,  it  appeared  rather  an  huge  colossie 
than  the  true  carcase  of  a  man ;  and  when  it  had  stood 
in  Rome  untijl  the  people  were  wearie  and  throughlie 
satisfied  with  the  sight  therof,  he  caused  it  to  be  broken 
all  to  peeces,  and  the  tooth  sent  again  to  the  carcase 
from  whence  it  came,  willing  them  moreover  to  cover  it 
diligentlie,  and  in  anie  wise  not  to  dismember  the 
corpse,  nor  from  hencefoorth  to  be  so  hardie  as  to  open 
the  sepulchre  anie  more." 

A  belief  in  the  existence  of  whole  Nations  of  Giants  Kaiiais  o( 
has  gradually  but  slowly  given  way  before  the  progress  QaaXi, 
of  Geographical  discovery.  Great  stature  is  an  attri- 
bute with  which  ignorance  has  generally  invested  such 
Barbarous  Tribes  as  have  been  least  known.  Hiua,  the 
Ancients  thought  the  Savages  of  the  unexplored  parts 
of  Africa,  and  the  numerous  people  whom  they  classed 
under  the  sweeping  name  of  Indians,*  to  be  far  above 
the  ordinary  size  of  Man ;  and,  in  times  of  much  later 
date  than  we  should  have  expected  a  similar  error  to 
prevail,  very  grave  authors  have  lent  their  testimony  to 
its  support.  Whether  he  was  himself  deceived^  or  for 
some  secret  purpose  of  his  Order  was  endeavouring 
to  deceive  others,  it  is  not  now  possible  to  decide ;  but 
Melchior  Nunez,  a  Jesuit,  is  said  to  assert  in  his  Leiien  Bfe!chi» 
from  China  in  the  year  1555,  that  the  Emperor  of  that  ^^^ 
Country  entertained  a  Body  Guard  of  500  persons,  each 
15  feet  high.  The  Giants  attributed  to  Mexico  and  Pern  VirgiaUs 
were  of  past  generations,  and  their  record,  like  that  of  r ' 
many  whom  we  have  already  notic(»d,  depended  upon 
tradition  and  their  skeletons ;  bat,  more  in  the  North 
of  America,  we  read  accounts  of  Giants  who  had  been 
actually  seen  by  the  visitants  in  the  lively  exercise  of 
their  huge  and  extraordinary  bulk.  Take  the  narrative 
which  Purchas  (who  wrote  in  1614)  has  given  of  a 
Tribe  of  Virginians.  It  is  from  the  representations  of 
Alexander  Whitaker,  an  early  voyager  in  those  parts. 
'*  The  Sasquesahanockes  are  a  Giantly  People,  strange 
in  proportion,  behaviour,  and  attire,  their  voice  sound- 
ing from  them  as  out  of  a  cave,  their  attire  of  bears 
skins,  hanged  with  beares  pawes,  the  head  of  a  wolfe, 
and  such  like  jewels :  and  (if  any  would  have  a  spoone 
to  eate  with  the  Divele)  their  tobacco  pipes  were  three 
quarters  of  a  yard  long,  carved  at  the  great  end  with  a 
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GIANT,  bird,  beare,  or  other  device,  sufficient  to  beat  out  the 
^"^^^^  braines  of  a  horse,  (and  how  many  asses'  braines  are 
beat  out,  or  rather  men's  brains  smoked  out,  and  asses 
haled  in  by  our  lesse  pipes  at  home  7)  the  rest  of  their 
fumitura  was  suitable.  The  calf  of  one  of  their  legges 
was  measured  three  quarters  of  a  yard  about,  the  rest 
of  his  limbes  proportionable.**  (viii.  6.) 

The  extreme  Southern  division  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent retained  this  evil  fame  much  lon^r ;  and  we  are 
not  sure  whether,  at  least  in  the  creed  of  the  vulgar, 
Patagonia,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  belief,  and 
the  i^jacent  Countries,  are  not  even  now  peopled  with 
Monsters  12  feet  high.  Two  and  a  half  degrees  South 
of  Cape  St.  Angttstin,  Magellan  states,  that  he  fell  in 
with  a  Country  inhabited  by  a  wild  sort  of  People. 
They  were  of  a  prodigious  stature,  fierce  and  barbarous, 
made  a  horrible,  roaring  noise,  more  like  Bulls  than 
human  creatures ;  and  yet,  with  all  that  mighty  bulk, 
were  so  nimble  and  light  of  foot,  that  none  of  the  Spa^ 
niards  or  Portuguese  could  overtake  them.  Of  one 
of  those  who  came  on  board,  and  who,  probably,  was 
among  the  unhappy  prisoners  whom  Magellan  so 
treacherously  and  mercilessly  carried  away  with  him,  it 
is  said :  "His  bulk  and  stature  was  such  as  would 
easily  allow  him  the  character  of  a  Giant.  The  head 
of  one  of  their  middle-sized  men  reached  but  to  his 
waist,  and  he  was  propiortionably  big.  Of  those  who 
were  made  prisoners,  it  is  added,  that  one  very  near 
tired  the  utmost  force  of  nine  men  that  were  employed 
to  master  him,  and  though  they  had  him  down  and 
bound  his  hands  tightly,  yet  he  freed  himself  from  his 
bonds,  and  got  loose  in  spite  of  their  endeavours  to  hold 
him.  And  proportionable  to  their  strength  is  that  also 
of  their  appetite.  One  of  them  eat  up  a  whole  basket 
of  ship-biscuit  at  a  meal,  and  drank  a  bowl  (they  do 
not  say  how  large)  of  water  at  a  draught ;  but  any 
thing  of  this  kind  is  not  so  very  strange,  considering  the 
^  large  carcases  which  they  have  to  maintain."  (Magel- 
'  lan'sFoyo^M,  in  Harris,  book  i.  c.  1.)  Cavendish  declared 
that  his  shipmates  measured  the  print  of  a  man's  foot 
which  extended  eighteen  inches.  (/6td.  p.  24.)  Knivet, 
determined  not  to  be  outdone,  found  some  at  Port 
Desire  as  big  as  four  of  ours,  and  two  men  newly 
buried,  one  of  which  was  fourteen  spans  long.  *'  He 
saw  also  one  Brasil  taken  by  Alonso  Dias,  a  Spaniard, 
being  by  foule  weather  driven  out  of  St.  Julian's, 
which  was  a  young  man,  and  yet  above  thirteen  spans 
high.  Oliver  Noort,  who,  following  the  example  of 
Magellan,  made  prisoners  of  the  natives,  heanl  from 
them  as  soon  as  they  had  learned  Dutch,  that  out  of  four 
Tribes  in  those  parts,  one  which  warred  on  the  other 
three  consisted  of  men  ten  or  eleven  feet  high.  Sir  R. 
Hawkins  speaks  of  the  wonderful  mountains  with  their 
''  More  Giantly  overlookers,  with  snowie  lockes  and 
cloudie  lookes ;"  and  to  complete  the  tale  of  terror. 
Lane,  who  accompanied  Cavendish  in  his  last  voyage, 
and  was  very  nearly  eaten  up  by  the  natives,  says,  they 
*'  Eyther  had  viziards  on  their  faces  like  Dogges 
faces,  or  else  their  faces  were  Dogges  faces  indeed." 
(Id,  ix.  6.)  This  unlettered  seaman  had  never  heard 
of  the  Cynocephali  of  Herodotus,  but  it  is  in  the  essence 
of  the  marvellous  that  it  should  retread  its  own  steps  in 
a  circle.  In  1764,  Commodore  Byron  supposed  the 
natives  whom  he  saw  to  be  about  seven  feet  high,  and 
the  language  he  employs  sufficiently  betokens  his 
astonishment:  he  talks  of  frightful  Colossusses,  and 
enormous  Goblins,  who  realize  tales  of  Monsters  in 
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human  shape.    Two  years  afterwards  Captain  Wallis    GIANT. 
applied  the  most  certain  test,  a  measuring  rod.     By  ^^v^^ 
this  standard,  one  of  the  tallest  among  them  proved  to  All  disprov- 
be  six  feet  seven  inches,  several  were  six  feet  five  and  f^  ^J  ^^ 
six  indies,  and  the  average  height  was  from  five  feet 
ten  inches  to  six  feet ;  a  goodly  race  indeed,  but  far 
beneath  the  authorized  dimensions  of  legitimate  Giant- 
ship. 

We  come  in  the  last  place,  to  Gigantic  individuals  con-  RcalGitnts. 
ceming  whom  there  appears  to  be  authentic  testimony. 

Of  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  brother  of  William  Her.  Sir  Richard 
bert,  Eari  of  Pembroke,  temp.  Edward  IV.,  Fuller  Herbert 
(JForthies^  Monmouthshire;)  records  that  there  is  a 
tradition  in  the  noble  family  of  Herberts  of  Cherbury, 
that  in  company  with  his  brother,  leading  his  Welsh- 
men with  their  pole  axes,  he  twice  made  his  way 
through  the  Northern  men  of  Henry  VI.,  without  any 
mortal  wound.  On  that  day  he  is  said,  moreover,  to 
have  slain  140  men  with  his  own  hand.  "  He  is  re- 
ported als(f  to  be  of  a  Giant's  stature,  the  peg  bdng 
extant  in  Mountgomery  Castle  whereon  he  used  to 
hang  his  hat  at  dinner,  which  no  man  of  an  ordinary 
height  can  reach  with  his  hand  at  this  day.'' 

Holinshed  (Joe.  eU.)  speaks  of  a  Gigantic  French-*  Owai  of 
men  contemporary  with  himself.  "  In  our  times  also,  Bordeaux. 
and  whtlest  Francis  I.  reigned  over  France,  there  was  a 
man  se^ne  in  Aquiteine,  whome  the  King  being  in 
Uiose  parties  made  of  his  gard,  whose  height  was  such 
that  a  man  of  common  height  might  easilie  go  under 
his  twist  without  stooping,  a  stature  incredible.**  Of 
the  same  person,  the  Giant  of  Bordeaux,  mention  is 
made  by  Cassanio,  (c.  6.)  who  affirms  on  the  testimony 
of  an  eye-witness,  that  an  ordinary  man  upright  might 
walk  between  his  legs;  which  we  suppose  is  also 
Holinshed's  meaning.  Cassanio  is  a  credible  witness, 
for  he  appears  to  have  written  in  order  to  confute  some 
idle  stories  of  Giants,  invented  and  collected  by  Goro- 
pius  Becanus,  Physician  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Hungary, 
in  his  Tract  de  GigantomachiSk^  who  pretended  that 
himself  had  seen  a  woman  ten  feet  high,  and  that 
within  five  miles  of  his  house  was  a  man  almost  as  tall. 

Holinshed  furnishes  his  own  evidence  also  for  a 
Giant :  "  I  have  scene  a  man  myselfe  of  seven  foot  in 
height,  but  lame  of  his  legs.  The  Chronicle  also  of 
Cogshall  speakes  of  one  in  Wales  who  was  half  a  foot 
higher,  but  through  infirmities  and  wounds  not  able  to 
beweld  himselfe.  I  might  (if  I  thought  good)  speake 
also  of  another  of  no  less  height  than  either  of  them, 
and  living  of  late  yeares,  but  those  that  remembred 
shall  suffice  to  prove  my  purpose  without."  It  is  use- 
less now  to  inquire,  either  concerning  the  person  to 
whom  the  mysterious  paragraph  at  the  close  alludes,  or 
the  reasons  which  induct  the  Chronicler  to  involve 
the  matter  in  so  much  obscurity. 

The  family  of  the  Scaligers  appears  to  have  been  The  Scali- 
unusually  tall,  and  Julius  Caesar,  of  that  race,  bears  S«n- 
witness  to  an  absolute  Giant  whom  he  had  seen,  bed- 
ridden in  an  Hospital  at  Milan.    Quanquam  hiB  histotim 
fnaxitnam    illorum    magnitudinem     dents     definiuni 
pahnis.      Ego  veto  novenorum  tot  homines  vidi,  tot 
hodie  vivuni,  ut  de  Poire  meo  ejusquefratribus  qiuUuor 
nihil  habeam  scribere;  ego  ciim  quinque  pedibus  major 
suffiy  Ule  me  told  facie  superabai, . . .  S^  et  post  vtc-  Milanese 
toriam  quam  sub  Ludovico  Bege  ad  Laudem  pompeiam  Qianu  ^ 
mcimuMt   Mediolanum  profecti  offknderim  in  publico 
Nosocomio^  juvenem  unum  tantm  proceritatis  ut  stare 
non  possit    N^que  enim  potuerit  a  Naturi  satis  ali» 
4b 
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fficnH  ad  oramiudima  roborUque  pr^^porUonSm  nmdi^ 
tori.  liaque  jacehaU  enpUhatque  dvoa  Udos  simid 
juncioB.  (Ejeotericm  ExercU,  Ex,  263.) 
Po^  Two  QiaDts  are  noticed  by  Hakewill  as  having  filled 
the  office  of  Royal  Porter  in  England  in  the  early  part 
of  the  XVIIth  Century.  "  There  is  at  this  present 
(1624»)  to  bee  seene  heere  in  England,  one  Parsons,  by 
trade  a  blacke  smith,  now  Porter  at  the  King's  Court, 
who  by  just  measure  is  found  to  bee  no  lesse  than 
aearen  foote  '  and  two  inches ;  and  I  heare  that  a 
Welchroan  is  lately  entertained  by  the  Prince  in  the 
like  place,  who  outstrips  smith  in  helghth  by  five 
inches,  and  yet  he  is  still  growing,  so  as  in  time  he  may 
well  come  to  eight  foote."    {Apology^  iii.  4.  8.) 

Fuller  has  given  each  of  these  remarkable  persons  a 
niche  in  his  Worthkt;  but  he  does  not  assign  to  the 
latter  a  height  equal  to  that  which  Hakewill  has  allowed 
him.  Of  the  first  he  speaks  thus,  under  Staffordskire : 
"  Walter  Parsons,  bom  in  this  County,  was  first  ap« 
prentice  to  a  Smith,  when  he  grew  so  tall*in  stature, 
that  a  hole  was  made  for  him  in  the  ground,  to  stand 
iherin  up  to  his  knees,  so  to  make  him  adequate  with 
his  fellow-workmen.  He  afterwards  was  Porter  to 
King  James,  seeing  as  Gates  generally  are  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  Building,  so  it  was  sightly  that  the  Por« 
ter  should  be  taller  than  other  persons.  He  was  pro- 
portionable in  his  parts,  and  had  strength  equal  to  his 
height,  valour  to  his  strength,  temper  to  his  valour :  so 
that  he  disdained  to  do  an  injury  to  any  single  person. 
He  would  make  nothing  to  take  two  of  the  tallest  Yeo- 
men of  the  Guard  (like  the  Gizzard  and  Liver)  under 
his  arms  at  once,  and  order  them  as  he  pleased.  Yet 
were  his  parents  (for  ought  I  do  understand  to  the 

contrary)  but  of  an  ordinary  stature This  Parsons 

is  produced  for  proof  that  all  Ages  afibrd  some  of  extra- 
ordinary height,  and  that  there  is  no  general  decay  of 
mankind  in  their  dimensions ;  which  if  there  were,  we 
had  by  this  time  shrunk  to  be  lower  than  Pigmyes,  not 
to  instance  in  a  lesser  proportion.  This  Parsons  died 
Armo  Domini  162—." 

Plot  has  also  given  a  very  similar  account  of  Par* 
sons.  (Nat.  Hist,  of  Si4ijlfbrdihire,  y'liu  bO.)  He  speaks 
of  him  as  good  tempered  and  sportive  ;  scorning 
to  take  advantage  of  his  strength,  nevertheless,  that 
once  having  been  provoked  in  the  streets  of  London  by 
a  man  of  ordinary  stature,  *'  he  took  him  up  by  the 
waistband  of  his  breeches,  and  hung  him  upon  one  of 
the  hooks  in  the  shambles,  to  be  ridiculed  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  so  went  his  way.''  The  measure  of  his  hand, 
on  a  piece  of  wainscot  in  Bentiey  Hall,  was  1 1  inches 
from  the  carpus  to  the  end  of  the  middle  finger,  and 
the  palm  six  inches  broad.  After  mentioning  one  or 
two  other  instances  of  great  size.  Plot  remarks  that  they 
were  not  equal  to  *'  John  Middleton,  commonly  called 
the  Child  tfHaU  in  the  County  of  Lane,  whose  band 
firom  the  carpus  to  the  end  of  his  middle  finger  was 
17  inches  long,  his  palm  eight  and  a  half  inches,  and 
his  whole  height  nine  foot  three  inches,  wanting  but  m 
inches  of  the  height  of  Goliath,  if  that  in  Braxen*nose 
College  Library  (drawn  at  length  as  'tis  said  in  his  just 
proportion)  be  a  trae  piece  of  him." 

Fuller  soecesefiiUy  combats  the  opinion  which  we 
have  cited  above  from  Pliny ;  and  the  complaint  oUt 
pvtf  /3^T0*  ciVii',  though  of  common  occurrence,  does  not 
appear  to  rest  on  any  sound  foundation.  Under  Jlbft- 
mouihskire^  he  notices  the  other  Worthy :  "  William 
Evans  was  bom  in  this  County,  and  may  justly  be  ac- 


counted the  Giant  of  our  Age  for  his  atatiive,  beii^  ^fiiE  OiiSft: 
two  yards  and  a  half  in  height.  He  was  Porter  toKing  ^^"yW 
Charles  I.,  suoceeding  Walter  Persona  (Parsons)  ia 
his  place,  and  exceeding  him  two  inches  in  heighta 
but  far  beneath  him  in  an  equal  proportion  of  body; 
for  he  was  not  onely  what  the  Latin  calls  oompamu^ 
knocking  his  knees  together,  and  going  out  aqualliag 
with  his  feet,  but  also  haulted  a  little:  yet  made  he 
shift  to  dance  in  an  Anttmask  at  Court,  where  be  dnsm 
little  Jefiery  the  Dwarf  out  of  his  pocket,  first  to  the 
wonder,  then  to  the  laughter  of  the  bdbolderii  He 
dyed  Anno  Domini  163 — '* 

From  some  loose  printed  papers,  preserved  in  the  Ad««rtis^ 
British  Museum,  we  transcribe  the  following  Advertise-  ^^^ 
ments  of  persons  of  extraordinary  staUire  who  have  baen    "^ 
openly  exhibited  in  England,  and  whose  detection»  if 
there  had  been  any  imposture  piaotised,  would  have 
been  sufficiently  easy. 

'*  The  Gyant,  or  the  Miracle  of  Nature^  Irish  Giut, 

'*  Being  the  so  much  admired  young  man,  aged  19  1^ 
years  last  June,  1684,  bom  in  IrelandCof  sudi  a  prodi«* 
gious  height  and  bigness  and  every  way  proportionable^ 
the  like  hath  not  been  seen  since  the  memory  of  man. 
He  hath  been  several  times  diown  at  Court,  and  hk 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  walk  under  his  arm,  and  he  is 
grown  very  much  since.  He  now  reaches  ten  foot  and 
a  half,  fathomcs  near  eight  foot,  spans  fifteen  inehcs^ 
and  is  believed  to  be  as  big  as  one  of  the  Giants  in 
Guildhall.  He  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Catherine  Wheel  im 
Southwark  Fair.     Vivat  Rex." 

Four  years  afierwards  we  read  much  the  same  peiti* 
culars  of  him  under  the  title  of  "  Miracula  Naiur4t,  or 
a  Miracle  of  Nature."  The  Bill  contains  an  aflanrsnce 
that  "  he  is  grown  very  much  since,"  an  assertion  which 
does  not  appear  verified  by  the  measurements  after> 
wards  stated ;  "  and  it  is  generally  thought  that  if  he 
lives  three  years  more,  and  grows  as  he  has  done" 
(which  he  was  not  very  likely  to  do  after  having  com- 
pleted his  three  and  twentieth  year)  "  he  will  he  much 
bigger  than  any  of  those  Gyants  we  read  of  in  story.'* 
"  He  is  to  be  seen  at  Cow  Lane  End,  in  Bartholomew 
Fair,  where  his  picture  hangs  out     Fivat  Rex* 

In  William  Ill's  reign  we  have  the  following:  "At  Esrlis^^ 
the  Sun,  in  Queen  Street  in  Cheapside,  is  to  be  seen  a  Gi»^^*^^ 
wonderful  and  strange  Bnglishman,  who  is  seven  foot 
four  inches  and  a  half  in  bight,  being  not  as  yet  SO 
years  of  age  until  November,  1701.  His  limbs  aieall 
proportionable  to  his  tallness  and  years  of  growth,  and 
hath  not  yet  been  shown  in  public.     Vivat  Rexm* 

Some  Bills  are  without  date.^ — Of  a  tall  Essex  woman  Soae 
near  seven  feet  high,  not  nineteen  years  of  age. — ^An  ^^^ 
Englishman  eight  foothigh,  seventeen  yeaie  old. — There 
is  another  which,  fit>m  the  high  price  of  admission,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  place  later  than  any  we  have  yet 
cited,  but  which  still  precedes  the  removal  of  Signs; 
**  This  is  to  give  notice  to  all  penoos  of  Quality  and 
others,  that  there  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Golden  Ball  in 
Suffolk  Street,  near  Charing  Cross,  a  Gentleman  lately 
arrived  fit)m  Holland,  beii^  the  tallest  person  that  ever 
Was  seen  here  before ;  being  above  eight  foot  Ugh,  sod 
between  seven  and  ei|^t  and  twenty  years  of  age.    He  is  I 

son  of  a  Cleigyman,  and  was  bom  in  Swedish  Finland. 
N.  B.  He  is  to  be  seen  for  two  shillings  and  sixpence  | 

eadi  person,  at  the  house  aforesaid,  fiom  ten  o'dodE  in 
the  morning  till  one,  and  from  two  till  four  in  the  after- 
noon." 
Under  Queen  Ann  was  exhibited  "  A  tall  BritoB»  bom 
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0IA)r&  on  a  monntam  nearLIanriost,  the'tallest  man  ever  shown 
in  the  Kingdom  *  The  two  Bills  which  we  cite  next 
relate,  as  we  believe,  to  Maximilian  Christian  Miller, 
who  was  bom  at  Leipsic  in  1674.  He  exhibited  him- 
self in  various  Countries,  and  visited  England  in  1733. 
Boistard  drew  his  portrait,  from  the  life,  in  London;  at 
that  time  he  was  59  years  of  age,  and  measured  nearly 
eight  feet  high.  Hogarth  has  introduced  his  figure  on 
a  flhow-ch>th  In  his  Southwark  Fcdr^  and  a  plate  of  him 
is  given  in  Gauiaekl's  Mbnotrs  o/  Remarkable  Penons, 
iv.  109 ;  from  which,  as  it  contains  no  object  with  which 
any  comparison  can  be  drawn,  a  very  inadequate  notion 
of  his  Gigantic  stature  is  formed.  He  died  in  London, 
fittl7S4. 

The  first  Bill  is  very  short :  *'G.  R.  At  the  Fan  over 
against  Devereux  Court,  without  Temple  Bar,  a  Giant 
bom  in  Saxony,  almost  eight  foot  in  height  and  every 
way  proportionable/  The  second  runs  as  follows : 
"  This  is  to  give  notice  to  all  Gentlemen,  Ladies,  and 
others,  that  there  is  lately  arrived  from  Germany  a  very 
tall  man,  being  seven  foot  and  a  half  high,  having  been 
showed  before  the  Emperor  and  eight  King^  in  Europe, 
and  also  to  the  Csar  of  Muscovy.  There  is  also  a  tall 
woman  lately  arrived  fr^m  Italy,  being  above  seven  foot 
faigh  and  every  way  proportionable,  weighing  425  pound 
weight.  She  hath  also  been  shown  before  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  and  the  rest  of  the  Princes  of  Christendom, 
to  their  wonderful  admiration  and  satisfaction.  Both 
these  wonderful  persons  are  to  be  seen  every  day,  from 
ten  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Hercules^  Pillars  at  Charing  Cross,  next  door  but  two 
to  the  famous  Kaamas's."  The  Lady,  as  we  learn 
from  another  Bill,  afterwards  moved  to  "The  Blew 
Boar  and  Green  Tree  in  Fleet  Street,  next  door  where 
the  great  Elephant  is  to  be  seen."     We  read  subse- 


quently, but  without  date,  of  "The  Living  Colossus,  or    GIABIT. 
Wonderful  Giant  firom  Sweden  ;"  at  tlie  Lottery  Office,  ^.JTL-^ 
next  door  to  the  Green  Man,  Charing  Cross,  "near  a  O™™-^ 
foot  taller  than,  the  late  famous  Saxon."  ^^^ 

Still  nearer  our  own  remembrance  Patrick  (VByrnc,  O'Brien. 
or,  as  he  was  more  commonly  called,  O^Brien,  was  ex- 
hibited throughout  England  about  the  year  1784.  His 
marriage  with  Miss  Mary  Anne  Colston  of  Merton  Sea 
End,  near  Spalding,  is  recorded  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  September  of  that  year.  This  ••Irish 
Giant,"  as  he  might  fairly  be  called,  was  fatally  addicted 
to  drinking,  and  died  aged  29.  His  skeleton  is  pre* 
served  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  London,  and  measures  seven  feet  eleven  inches  in 
height.  This,  allowing  two  inches  more  for  the  soft 
parts  (which  they  never  exceed)  would  give  him  a  living 
stature  of  eight  feet  one  inch. 

The  name  had  become  famous,  and  as  Gibbet  ob- 
serves in  the  Play,  was  "  a  very  good  travelling  name," 
accordingly  it  was  adopted  after  the  death  of  the  veri- 
table O'Brien,  by  a  brother  Irishman,  Patrick  Cottar,  Cottar,  tl» 
who  measured  (as  it  is  said)  eight  feet  seven  inches  and  ^^^ 
three  quarters.  He  was  buried  at  Bristol  (where  he 
died  at  the  age  of  46)  with  great  precaution,  to  prevent 
-disinterment.  His  shoes,  staff,  and  other  memorials, 
are  preserved  in  the  Bristol  Literary  Institution. 

Two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Knipe,  each  about  seven  The  Kotpes. 
feet  two  inches  in  height,  were  exhibited  as  contempo- 
raries of  the  genuine  0*Brien,  and  some  whimsical 
anecdotes  are  recorded  concerning  them.  The  last 
Giant  of  whom  we  have  any  recollection  was  a  French- 
man, M.  Louis.  He  measured  seven  feet  six  inches,  U>iits. 
and  was  said  to  have  two  sisters  nearly  as  tali,  and  a 
brother  taller  than  himself. 


GIB,  V.  1      The  Commentators  on  Shakspeare 

Gib,  n.  (Henry  IF.  First  Part,  act  i.  sc.  2.) 

Gi'aaiNO,         I  have  written  very  largely  upon  this 
Gib-cat,  f  word  as  applied  to  a  Cat,  and  have 

Gi^bbeo-cat,  produced  numerous  instances  of  its 
Gib-ship.  J  usage,  but  have  thrown  no  light  upon 
the  origin  of  the  term.  Mr.  Nares  says,  *'  A  Gib-cat  is 
an  expression  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  a  Jack-ass^ 
the  one  being  formerly  called  Gibb  or  Gilbert,  as  com- 
monly as  the  other  Jack,  Tom-cat  is  now  the  usual 
term.  Tibert  is  said  to  be  old  French  for  Gilbert^  and 
appears  as  the  name  of  the  Cat  in  the  old  Story-book 
of  Reynard  the  Fox.  Chaucer,  in  the  Romanl  of  the 
Rose,  gives  'Gibbe  our  Cat,'  as  the  translation  of 
*  Thibert  le  cos/  "  This  appears  quite  satisfactory. 
To  gib  is  to  play  the  Cat ;  act  like  one. 
*'  The  cut  of  hb  gib,"  is  a  vulgar  expression  which 
may  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  proverbially  melancholy 
visage  of  a  cat;  and  applied  to  any  singularity  of 
countenance. 

A  horse  is  said  to  gib,  when  he  refuses  to  press 
against  his  collar ;  but  this  may  be  properly  to  gibe, 
q.  V.  from  the  A.  S.  gabban,  to  delude  or  elude,  and 
thus,  evade ;  to  shrink  from. 


'GiUeowetX 


That  awaitotb  mice  ssd  raltes  to  kiJIm. 

CAaucer.     Thu  Romani  of  the  Rate,\.  6204. 


She  is  a  (oonisbe  gfh 
The  deull  and  she  be  tab. 

Skeiitm,    Eiinour  Rummut^g. 
NotbiDg  it  auailed 
To  call  Philip  agayne 
Wboaa  gib  our  cat  hath  alayae. 

Id.     The  JBoke  of  Philip  Sparou. 
Nature  she  [woman]  folowetb,  and  playeth  the  gib, 
And  at  her  husband  dooth  barke  and  bal 
As  doth  the  cur  for  naught  at  al. 
Earijf  Popular  Poelry,  vol.  ii.  p.  73.     School-houie  for  fFomemm 
Nor.  We'E  call  Urn  Cacodenon,  with  bia  black  gik  there. 

Beaumont  and  Fleieker.     The  Kmghi  of  Malta,  act  7.  ac.  1 . 
MxR.  Out  kttliogs ; 

What  catterwauling's  here  ?  what  gibbimg  ? 

Id,     Tlu  UVd'Gooie  Chase,  act  i.  sc.  2. 
But  afore  I  will  endure  such  another  haUe-day  with  him,  1*11  be 
drawne  with  a  good  gib-cat,  throiigh  the  great  pood  at  home,  as  hia 
vncle  Hodge  was. 

Ben  Jonton.     Bartholomno  Fagne,  act  i.  sc.  4. 
Aa  melaacKoly  as  a  ffA*d  cat. 

Rag,    Pnmerbial  Simuliet,  p.  1^. 


Bfittg  out  the  cat-hounds,  l*le  bring  down  yonr  gib-Bkip. 
Meammmt  and  Fkteker.     The  Seom^  Ladg,  act  ▼. 


ec.I. 


I  am  as  melanch<riy  as  a  gyb^cal,  or  a  lugg'd  beare. 

Shak^eart.    Hcnrg  IF.  Fkrtf  Part,  U.  47. 

GI'BBEA,  V.  \  Under  the  A.  S.  verb  gabban, 
Gi^BBsaisH,  r.  I  (see  Gab,)  Somiier  savs,  hence 
G/bberish,  n.  liheFr.  gabber;  Dutch,  gabberen, 
Gi^BBERisH,  adf,)  and  our  own  gab,  gabber;  and 
4d2 
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GIBBER,  hence  also,  I  take  it,  our  gibberish ;  a  kind  of  canting 
langust;;^  used  by  a  sort  of  rogues  we  vulgarly  call 
Gypsies ;  a  gibble-gabble  understood  only  among  them- 
selves. And  Lye  ;  Gubban ;  unde  Jbrsan^  gabble, 
gibberish.     See  Gab,  and  Jabber. 

I  coDcIude  all  as  I  began ;  you  understand  not  the  state  of  limbms 

palntmj  nor  the  depth  of  the  question,  but  scumme  upon  the  surface, 

*lfoi     ' 


and  gikbcriih  you  cannot  tell  for  what. 

Mountague, 


jin  Apptale  to  Ctetar, 


If  we  could  set  it  downe  in  the  ancient  Saxon,  it  would  seerae  most 
strange  and  harsh  Dutch  or  gebriah^  as  women  call  it 

CamdeH.    Bemamet,     The  Languaget, 

— — The  sheeted  dead 

Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets. 

Shahpeare.     HanUei^  act  i.  sc  1. 

And  yet  forsooth  we  must  gag  our  iawes  in  gibberithing  Irish  ? 
Hoiin$hed,     Detcription  of  Ir eland,  ch.  i. 

He  like  a  gjpsey  oftentimes  would  go, 
All  kinds  of  giWrith  he  had  learnt  to  know. 
And  with  a  stick,  a  short  string,  and  a  noose 
Would  show  the  people  tricks  at  fast  and  loose, 

Drayion,     The  MooH'CoI/, 

Whilst  one  his  wife's  laments  is  labouring  to  assuage, 
His  little  infant  near,  in  childish  gibbertMh  shows, 
What  addeth  to  hii  grief  who  sought  to  calm  her  woes. 

Id,    Polg-oibion,9ongV2. 

For  20,000  were  drioen  into  a  rooore  close  by,  and  there  put  all 
to  the  sword,  they  [the  soldiers  of  Mithridates]  all  the  while  crying 
quarter  in  their  barbarous  gibbridgCf  not  understood  by  them  that 
{dew  them.  Uther,    Annals,  Anno  Mundi  3919. 

Some  contesting  for  privileges,  customs,  forms,  and  that  old 
entanglement  of  iniquity,  their  gibberish  laws,  though  the  badge  of 
theif  ancient  slavery. 

Milton.     Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  310.     T%e  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magi- 
strates. 

This  gibberish,  which,  in  the  weakness  of  human  understanding, 
serA'es  so  well  to  palliate  men's  ignorance,  and  cover  their  errors, 
comes  by  familiar  use  among  those  of  the  same  tribe,  to  »eem  the 
most  important  part  of  language,  and  of  all  other  the  terms  the  most 
significant 

Locke,     Of  Human  Understanding,  book  iii.  ch.  x. 

As  it  is  introduced  in   the  constitutions,  it  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  gibberish  ;  and  he  who  put  it  in  did  not  understand  it. 
Jortin.     Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  p.  350. 

GFEBET,  t?.")  Fr.  gibet ;  which  Skinner  and 
Gi^BBET,  n.  J  Menage  think  may  be  from  the 
Lat.  gabcUus,  denoting  a  cross ;  and  which  Vossius  has 
no  douht  is  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew.  Matthew 
Paris  calls  it  (gibbef)  horribiU  patibitlum.  Applied  to 
A  cross,  on  which  persons  are  hanged  or  their  bodies 
affixed. 

To  gibbet f  to  fix  to,  to  raise  or  elevate  upon,  a  gibbet 
or  cross. 

Cresus,  that  was  King  of  Lide 
That  high  vpon  a  gibet  dide. 

Chaucer,     The  first  Booke  of  Fame,  fol.  275. 

And  so  after  by  the  lawe 
He  was  into  the  gibet  drawe, 
Where  he  aboue  all  other  hongeth, 
As  to  a  traitour  it  belongeth. 

Cower,     Conf.  Am.  book  il  fol.  56. 

Y*  knightes  answered  and  sayd ;  Sir,  it  is  good  tidynges  for  the 
countre  of  Auuergne  and  of  Lymosyn,  for  they  hane  had  of  hym  a 
longe  season  an  euill  ,neyghbour,  he  hath  done  so  moche  yuell,  that 
if  it  please  you  he  were  worthy  to  peyse  the  gybet. 

Lord  Berners,     Froissart,     Cronyc/r,  vol.  ii.  cb.  170. 

Hereupon  the  souldiers  besought  me  not  to  hang  them,  but  rather 
let  them  be  shot  thorow,  &  then  afterward,  if  I  thought  good  their 
bodies  might  be  hanged  vpon  gibbets  along  the  liauco's  mouth. 
Hakluyt,     Voyage,  9(C,  vol.  iii.  fol.  336.     M,  Rene  lAiudonniere, 


Hee  shall  charge  yooi  and  discharge  jon  with  the  motioa  of  a  Qi«Bp. 
pewterer*8  hammer :  come  off,  and  on,  swifter  then  he  that  gibbets  oo 
the  brewer's  bucket 

Shakspeore.     Henry  IV,  Second  Part,  foL  88. 

The  graceless  traitour  round  about  did  look 
(He  look'd  not  long,  the  Devil  quickly  met  him) 

To  find  a  halter,  which  he  found,  and  took, 
Only  a  gibbet  now  he  needs  must  get  him ; 
So  on  a  wither*d  tree  he  fairly  set  him. 

Q,  Ftetcher.    Chrises  JVmm^  over  DeaiL 

Then  where*s  the  wrong,  to^'66e/high  the  name 
Of  fools  and  kuaves  already  dekd  to  ahame  ? 

Pope,    Essay  on  Satire^  pact  L  t.  160. 

Montrose  being  carried  to  the  place  of  execution  in  an  ignomi m'oos 
manner,  with  the  declarations  issued  out  by  him  for  the  King  tied 
about  his  neck  ;  was  there  executed  on  a  giUet  of  thirty  foot  high. 
Lsidlow.     Memoirt,  toL  i.  p.  296. 

^  Save  a  rogue  from  the  gallows,  and— be  will  endeafour  to  sa?e 
his  fellow.  1  hsAgibbetted  up  Julian,  and  he  comes  by  night  to  cat 
him  down. 

Warbmrton,     Works,  vol  i.  p.  54.     The  Life  of  the  Author,    Letter 
to  Dr.  Balgvy. 

It  walks  abroad  ;  it  continues  ito  ravages  ;  whilst  you  sje  gibbeting 
the  carcase,  or  demolishing  the  tomb. 

Burke,    On  the  RevoAitiom  in  F)rmtce, 

His  grants  were  from  the  aggregate  and  consolidated  funds  of 
judgments  iniquitously  fogal,  and  from  possessions  voluntarily  snr. 
rendered  by  tte  lawful  proprietors  with  WxtgUtbet  at  the  door. 

Id.    A  Letter  to  a  NMeUri. 

The  Gibbet  and  the  Gallows,  as  we  shall  hereafler 
see,  are  destined  for  different  purposes,  nevertheless  they 
are  rarely  distinguished  from  each  other.  Cotp:rave 
{ad  r.)  gives  the  following  account  of  a  French  Gibbet. 
*•  In  France,  all  Gentlemen  that  have  Haute  Justice^ 
have  also  (or  may  have)  Gibbets  (for  the  executing  of 
malefactors)  within  their  territories,  though  (ordinarily) 
with  some  difference  in  making  or  fashion,  according  to 
their  difference  in  estate  or  dignitie ;  for  the  Gibbet  of 
the  simple  high  Justicier  hath  but  two  pillars ;  the  Liord 
Chattelaine's  three ;  the  Baron's  foure;  the  Earl's  six ; 
and  the  Duke's  eight;  and  yet  these  differences  are 
more  precise  than  generall :  for  all  customs  agree  not 
in  them." 

From  the  above  account  it  is  plain  that  a  distinguished 
honour  was  intended  for  the  great  victim  of  Po|)ish 
bigotry,  concerning  whom  we  read  below  in  Coryat's 
Crudities,  The  whimsical  writer  is  relating  his  travels 
in  France,  and  he  speaks  thus  :  *'  A  little  on  this  side 
Paris,  even  at  the  lowne's  end,  there  is  the  fayrest  Gal- 
lows that  ever  I  saw,  built  upon  a  little  hillocke  called 
Mount  Falcon,  which  consisteth  of  fourteene  fairc 
pillers  of  free-stone :  this  Gallows  was  made  in  the 
time  of  the  Guisian  massacre,  to  hang  the  Admlrall  of 
France,  Chatillion,  who  was  a  Protestant,  "Anno  Dcm, 
1572."  p.20.  ed.  1611. 

In  the  Genttenian^s  Magazine  for  March  1789  will  be 
found  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Pegge,  on  the  etymology  and 
the  practice  of  Gibbeting.  The  learned  Antiquary 
inclines  to  a  belief  that  we  borrowed  the  word  from  the 
French.  The  punishment  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
avasavpwaty  and  ayaiTKo\6'iri<TiK '^  as  is  dearly  evinced 
by  Martinius.  (Etym,  ad  v,  Suspendo.)  Atiquando 
ayasavpSv  dicitur  non  de  vivi  hominis  supplicio^  sed  de 
cadavere  aut  capite  hominis,  vel  decottati,  vel  alio  sup- 
plicio  extincti,  Idjiebat  ignominite  cattsd,  he  says  again 
of  ayaffKoXoirt^eaOai.  Id  intcUigendum  est  non  de  sup' 
plicio  quo  vita  adimebatur  percussori,  sed  de  pcmd  qum 
ei  qui  jam  gladio  necatus  end  ignominite  ampUoHs 
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OIBBIT.  cauid  irrogahaiur^  ut  ad  paucas  horat  (nempe  ad  partem 

—        diet  post  svpplicium)  inntper  wuapenderetur^  d  soli  atque 

OIBBIUM.  fgfyfninum  oculUt  exponeretur.     Pegge  cites  the  insUnce 

"■^v^^   of  the  King  of  Ai,  Joshua,  viii.  29.     He  might  have 

added  the  ignominious  exposuie  of  the  bodies  of  Saul 

and  his  sons  on  the  walls  of  Bethshan.  1  Samud,  xxxi. 

10. 

The  early  modern  English  examples  of  Gibbets 
offered  by  Pegge  are  as  follows :  Annal,  Dunstap,  p. 
180,  A.  D.  1223 ;  the  King  orders  GMetum  grandem 
praparari;  but  here  the  Gibbet  is  a  Gallows.  So  also 
in  the  next  case  ;  Matthew  Paris,  a.  n.  1 239,  in  which 
a  criminal  ignominios^  super  machinam  iUam  pcenakm 
qua  Gibet  appellaiur,  extra  Londinvm  traditur  sup* 
plicio.  The  third  example  is  more  to  the  purpose; 
'  Matthew  Paris,  a.  d.  1242,  relates  the  punishment  of 
William  de  Marisco.  He  was  strangled  on  the  Gibbet, 
and  then  suspended  on  one  of  its  hooks  (unci,)  and  after- 
wards, but  not  till  he  was  dead,  the  remainder  of  the  hor- 
rible sentence  of  Treason  was  executed  upon  him.  So 
in  1236,  according  to  the  same  author,  of  two  criminals 
one  was  Gibbeted  alive,  and  left  to  perish  with  pain 
and  hunger ;  the  second,  after  death,  was  hung  upon  a 
Gibbet  to  deter  others  from  commission  of  alike  offence. 
This,  Mr.  Pegge  considers  •'  a  design  truly  benevolent 
and  laudable."  If  we  remember  rightly,  Panglosse 
hailed  the  appearance  of  a  Gibbet  as  a  proof  of  his 
approach  to  a  civilized  Country. 

Matthew  Paris  records  an  ordinance  of  the  King  of 
France  in  1248,  that  all  clippers  of  the  Coin  patibulis 
laqueaios  vento  prtesentari ;  which  is  plainly  no  other 
than  hanging  in  chains.  Mr.  Pegge  thinks  that  the 
English  derived  this  custom  from  the  French  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III. 

In  after  times  it  was  frequently  usual  in  England  for 
the  Court  in  sentencing  a  murderer,  or  even  a  notorious 
thief,  to  direct  that  his  body  after  execution  should  be 
hung  in  chains  (irons)  on  the  spot  jiear  which  the  offence 
of  which  he  was  found  guilty  had  been  committed.  But 
this  was  not  any  part  of  the  legal  judgment.  By 
25  George  II.  c.  37.  in  the  sentence  for  Murder,  the 
Judge  is  instructed  to  direct  that  the  body  be  delivered 
to  the  Surgeons  to  be  dissected  and  anatomized,  and 
that  he  may  direct  the  body  afterwards  to  be  hung  in 
chains,  but  in  nowise  to  be  buried  without  dissection. 
(Fost.  107.)  At  a  meeting  of  the  Judges  in  order  to 
consider  this  Act,  there  was  some  doubt  whether  hang- 
ing in  chains  might  ever  be  made  part  of  the  sentence; 
but  on  debate  it  was  agreed  by  nine  Judges,  that  in  all 
cases  within  the  Act,  the  judgment  for  dissection  and 
anatomizing  only,  should  be  part  of  the  sentence,  and 
if  it  should  be  thought  advisable,  the  Judge  might 
afterwards  direct  the  hanging  in  chains,  by  special 
order  to  the  Sheriff,  pursuant  to  the  power  given  by 
the  Act. 

GIBBIUM,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Pentamerous 
Coleoptera,  established  by  Scopoly,  belonging  to  the 
family  Ptinidte. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  inserted  before  the 
eyes,  hairy  at  the  tips,  bristle-like,  joints  cylindrical^ 
the  second  and  the  two  following  rather  the  thickest ; 
eyes  very  small  and  flat ;  body  short ;  thorax  cylin- 
drical, very  short,  narrow ;  scutdlum  hidden ;  dytra 
clasping  the  abdomen,  half  globular. 

These  destructive  insects  differ  from  their  eqiially 
destructive  allies  the  Ptini,  by  the  insertion  of  the 
antennee^  and  the  globular  shape  of  their  bodies ;  they 


are  generally  found  in  collections  of  plants  and  on  ani- 
mals, and  are  the  especial  enemies  of  Naturalists. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  Ptinus  Sodas  of  authors, 
figured  by  Olivier,  ii.  pi.  i.  fig.  2.  Found  all  over 
Europe. 

GrBBOUS,  or%  Fr.  gibbeux;  It.  gibboso;  Sp. 
Gi^BBOSE,  igiboso ;  Lat.  gibbus  ;  of  uncertain 

Gi'bbositYj        I  etymology.  ' 

Gi'bbousness.  J  Standing  or  rising  out^  project- 
ing, prominent, 

H»rk,  how  the  bliuterera  of  the  Bear, 
Their  gihhov  checks  in  triumph  tear. 
And  with  cootinaed  shouts  do  ring 
The  entry  of  their  palsy'd  king. 

CoUon.     Winter. 

Marrinera  (who  are  not  the  best  nomenclators,)  called  it  (a  spe- 
cies of  whale,)  a  jubartus,  or  rather  gibbartas.  Of  tbe  same  appel- 
lation  we  meet  wilh  one  in  Rondeletius  called  by  tbe  French  gibbar, 
from  its  round  and  gibbwt  back. 

Sir  TAomoi  Brown.     Fulgar  Erron,  book  iii.  ch.  zzvi. 

Venus,  Mercury,  and  our  Moon  have  phases,  and  appear  some*     0 
tiroes  falcated,  sometimes  ^ihhouM,  aod   sometimes   more  or  less 
round ;  aod  even  Mars,  too,  10  its  quadratures  become  gibbote, 

Ray.    jtitrO'Theology,  book  v.  ch.  i. 

That  the  water,  which  by  reason  of  its  fluidity  should,  one  would 
think,  compose  itself  to  a  level,  yet  doth  not  so,  but  hath  a  gibbous 
superficies,  may  to  the  eye  be  demonstrated  upon  tbe -sea.  For  when 
two  ships  sailing  contrary  ways  loose  the  sight  one  of  another,  first 
the  keel  and  hull  disappear,  afterwards  the  sails,  and  if,  when  upon 
deck  you  have  perfectly  lost  sight  of  all,  you  get  up  to  the  top  of  the 
main  mast  you  may  aescry  it  again.  Now  what  should  taice  away 
Uie  sight  of  these  ships  from  each  other,  but  the  gibbosity  of  the 
interjacent  water  P  Id,     On  the  Creation^  part  ii. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  argument  will  not  hold  of  such  bodie* 
whose  superficies  is  full  of  unequal  parts  and  gibbosities,  as  the 
moon  is. 

mikins.     Worhi;\o\.  L  ch.  i.  p.  33.  Prop,  4.     That  the  Moon  it  a 
soUd,  compacted,  opacous  body. 

Most  we  therefore,  to  make  this  convexity  of  the  earth  discernible 
to  the  eye,  suppose  a  man  be  lifted  up  a  great  height  in  the  air^  that 
he  may  have  a  very  spacious  horizoa  under  one  view  ?  but  then, 
again,  oecause  of  the  distance,  the  convexity,  and  gibboutnett,  would 
vanish  away ;  he  would  only  see  below  him  a  great  circular  flat,  as 
level  to  his  thinking  as  the  face  of  the  moon. 

BenUey.     Sermon  8. 

Some  with  an  acute  point,  dark  green  above,  paler  beneath,  witlr 
a  gibbosity  at  the  insertion  of  the  petiols. 

Sir  WiUiam  Jonet.     Botanical  Oboervatione  on  select  Indian  Plants^ 
vol.  V.  p.  144. 

Varro  and  Pliny  take  notice  of  their  spotted  plumage,  and  the  gib" 
bout  substance  on  their  head ;  so  that  from  theise  citations  we  find 
every  character  of  the  guinea  hen,  but  none  that  agrees  with  the 
turky.  Pennant.     British  Zoology.     The  Turky^ 

GIBE,  V.  \  A.  S.  gabban^  deridere,  illudere,  to 
Gibe,  n.  I  ecofT,  to  mock,  to  deride,  to  flout,  to 
Gibber,  \jibe  or  jeast.  Hence,  Somner  adds, 
Gi^binoly./ perhaps    the  Pr.   gaber ;   Dutch  gab^ 

beren.  •  (See  to  Gab.) 

To  jest  at,  to  mock,  to  flout,  to  sneer  at,  'o  deride ; 

to  throw  out  sneers,  scofis  or  taunts. 

'  The  vulgar  yeeld  an  open  eare, 

And  common  courtiers  love  to  gybe  aod  fleare, 
At  everie  thing,  which  they  heare  spoken  ill, 
And  the  best  speaches  with  ill  meaning  spill. 

Spemer.    Mother  HubbertTs  Tale, 

A  quiet  mind,  a  patient  mood, 

And  not  disdaining  any:  ■ 
Not  gibing,  gadding,  gawdie,  and 

Her  faculties  were  many. 

ffamer.    Albion* t  kngland,  book  iv.  ch.  xz. 

Touching  the  first  point,  who  knoweth  not,  that  these  iapes  and 
gibes  are  onelie  fit  for  ruflians,  vices,  swashbucklers,  and  tospots. 
Holinsked.     Description  of  Ireland^  ch.  it. 
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CnU  Ttke  heed  tfieraftrt  (mf  Vntbrsn^  take  heed,  be  ftm  aot  scMtieri 

—  of  Ood*3  most  holy  woni,  provoke  ram  aot  to  powre  out  his  wnth 

GIB&AL-   now  upon  you,  as  ne  did  then  upon  those  gyhen,  and  mockers. 

TAR.       ffomiliet.     Of  the  Information  of  Certam  Pheei  of  Scrtpiurej 
'_f~        m^f^  pWt  H. 

The  host,  who,  as  we  noted  before,  was  a  great  giber,  and  had 
bdbre  gathered  some  arguments  of  the  defect  of  wit  io  his  guest,  did 
ivbioJiy  DOW  penuado  hioiself  that  his  suspicions  were  true. 

Sheiion.     Don  Quixote^  book  i.  ch.  tii, 

— ^— ^—  But  your  I^ues, 
Thinking  Tpon  his  seruices,  tooke  from  you 
Th*  apprehension  of  his  present  portance, 
Which  most  gibingbf,  vngrauely,  he  did  4shion 
Afler  the  inueterate  hate  he  beares  you. 

Shakaptrnt,    ConolamUf  fol.  13. 

Then  by  your  favour,  any  thing  that's  writ. 
Against  this  gtbing,  gingling  knack,  call'd  wit, 
Likes  me  abuodaotly. 

/beAeffer.    A  Satire  agaimt  MmAmdL 

Shrewd  fellows  and  arch  wags,  a  tribe 
That  met  for  nothing  but  a  gibe. 

Swift.     To  Mr.  Delany,  I^ovember  10,  1718. 
Hale  prudes,  we  know,  those  driv'itng  things 
Will  have  their  ^'&<w,  and  taunts  and  flings. 

fJhyd.    Jin  Epittle  to  C.  ChttrcMff. 

GIBLET,  Minshew  says*  forte  q.  gobbeU.  Junius, 
perfaftps,  by  the  chaage  of  r  into  6,  from  the  Fr.  gibier  ; 
game  (according  to  Cotgrave)  of  any  kind  that's  hunted 
or  hawked  at.  Roquefort  writes,  "  Gibelez,  gibleU 
gimbetet,  gkhleU  guimbektj  guinblet;  gibier,  cibarium" 
See  gibier,  in  Menage.     Giblets  is  applied  to 

Certain  small  parts  (or  gobbets,  according  to  Min- 
shew) of  a  goose,  duck,  &c. ;  as  the  feet,  pinions, 
head,  liver,  gizzard. 

Tet  will  I  do  to  thee  no  further  wrong, 
But  pardon  thee,  and  thou  shall  me  forgive. 
And  quite  each  other,  all  old  debts  and  driblets, 
And  set  the  hare's  head  against  the  goose  gybiets. 

Harrington.    OHando  FnriotOf  book  zliii.  st.  136. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Bayes,  that  we  shall  not  see  when  you  have  a  mind  to 
junket  with  your  comfortable  importance,  that  the  entremets  shall 
be  of  a  fanatick's  gibiitt. 

MarvtL     The  Reheartai  Trampoted^  voL  il  p.  93. 

GIBRALTAR,  a  Town  and  Promontory  of  Spain, 
in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  is  situated  in  the 
Province  of  Andalusia,  in  the  Straits  which  unite  the 
Atlantic   and  Mediterranean   Sea.     The  Promontory, 
the  Mons  Calpe  of  the  Ancients,  and  one  of  the  pillars 
of  Hercules,  derives  its  name  from  Crebel,  an  Arabic 
work  signifying  Mountain ;    and  Tarik,  or  Tarif,  the 
name  of  the  Moorisli  General  who  landed  on  it  in  the 
beginning  of  the  VII  Ith   century.     It  stands  at  the 
Eastern  extremity  of  the  Straits  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  where  the  distance  from  the  African  shore  is 
about  six  leagues.     The  rocky  mountain  on  which  the 
fortress  of  Gibraltar  is  bnilt,  is  of  an  oblong  form ;  it 
stretches  nearly  from  North  to  South,  the  summit  being 
a  craggy,  undulating  ridge,  sunk  in  the  centre,  and  rising 
into  peaks  at  the  two  extremities.     Its  whole  length  is 
about  three  miles,  with  a   breadth  nowhere  exceeding 
three  quarters  of  a  mile.     The  Southern  peak,  called  the 
Sugar-loaf,  has  an  elevation  of  1439  feet     The  Rock 
Mortar,  which  is  the  highest  eminence  to  the  North, 
reaches  the  height  of  1350  feet.     The  Signal  House, 
which  is  nearly  the  central  point  between  these  two,  is 
1276  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Mountain.         The  Western   side   of  the  mountain  is  a  series  of 
rugged   slopes,  interspersed    with    abrupt   precipices. 
Its  Northern  extremity  facing  the  Isthmus  is  perpendi- 
cular, except  towards  the  North- West,  where  a  narrow 


slip  of  level  ground  intenrenes,  wkieh  is  cnUeely  e4»- 
Tered  with  ibrtificatioBS.  The  Eastern  side  of  the 
mottBtain  is  a  continued  range  of  precipices ;  bat  a 
bank  of  sand  thrown  up  from  the  Meidilerranean  eoren 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  perpendicular  hei^hi. 
The  Southern  extremity  fklls,  in  a  rapid  slope  from  tlie 
summit  of  the  Sugar-loaf,  into  a  rocky  terrace  of  ooft- 
stderaUe  extent,  called  Windmill-hill. 

The  principal  mass  of  the  mountain  oon«sts  of  a 
gfray,  compact  marble ;  the  different  beds  of  which  may  be 
examined  in  a  face  of  1800  feet  of  perpendicular  heighC, 
whidi  is  presented  towards  Spain  on  the  Northern 
elifls.  The  strata  are  of  various  thicknesses,  from  20 
to  40  feet,  dipping  in  a  direction  from  East  to  Wes^ 
nearly  at  an  angle  of  35  degrees.  In  some  parts  of 
the  solid  mass  of  this  rock  are  found  testaceous  bodiei» 
completely  transmuted  into  the  constituent  maiier  of 
the  rock,  and  their  interior  hollows  fiUed  with  calcic 
-reons  spar. 

The  Caves  of  Gibraltar  are  numerous,  and  many  of  Ctm 
them  are  of  g^reat  extent  That  which  deserves  most 
attention  is  called  St.  Michaers  Cave,  and  is  situated 
on  the  Southern  part  of  the  mountain^  half  way  between 
the  Signal  Tower  and  the  Sugar-loaf.  Its  entrance  ia 
about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  formed 
by  a  rapid  slope  of  earth,  which  has  fallen  into  it  at 
various  periods :  within  is  a  spacious  hall,  incrusied 
with  spar,  and  apparently  supported  in  the  centre  by  a 
massy  pillar  of  stalactites.  To  this  succeeds  a  long 
series  of  caves  of  difficult  access.  The  only  inha- 
bitants of  these  caves  are  bats»  some  of  which  are  of 
very  large  size.  There  is,  in  general,  but  little  soil 
scattered  over  the  mountain  of  Gibraltar ;  and  In  many 
parts  that  thin  covering  has  been  washed  off  by  the 
heavy  autumnal  rains,  which  have  left  the  superficies  of 
the  rock,  for  a  considerable  extent,  bare  and  c^pen  to 
inspection.  Those  uncovered  parts  of  the  mountaiB 
rock  expose  to  the  eye  a  phenomenon  worthy  of  sooie 
attention,  as  it  tends  clearly  to  demonstrate,  that,  how- 
ever high  the  surface  of  the  rock  may  now  be  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  has  once  been  the  bed  of 
agitated  waters. 

In  the  perpendieular  fissures  of  the  rock,  and  in  some  Fo»ik 
of  the  caverns  of  the  mountain,  a  calcareous  concretion 
is  formed,  of  a  reddish  brown,  ferruginous  colour,  with 
an  earthy  fracture  and  considerable  induration,  ea« 
closing  the  bones  of  various  animals,  and  some  which 
have  the  appearance  of  being  human.  These  bones 
are  of  various  sizes,  and  lie  in  all  directions  mixed 
with  shells  of  snails,  fragments  of  rock,  and  par- 
ticles of  spar.  They  have  not  the  least  appearaaca 
of  being  petrified ;  and  if  they  have  undergone  any 
change,  it  is  more  like  that  of  calcination  than  petri&o- 
tion,  as  the  most  solid  parts  of  them  may,  in  eeaersl, 
be  cut  or  scraped  with  the  samQ  ease  as  chalk.  At 
Rosia  Bay,  on  the  West  side  of  Gibraltar,  these  con- 
cretions are  found  in  what  has  evidently  been  a  cavenk 
The  compositiofi  has  here  attained  its  greatest  degtee 
of  hardness  and  solidity ;  and  the  hasty  observer  nay 
easily  imagine,  that  the  bones  thus  endosed  are  incsssd 
in  the  solid  rock. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Rock  some  small  spots  are 
occupied  by  barracks,  towers,  and  forts ;  but  the  greater 
part,  being  necessarily  uncultivated,  affords  a  refoge 
to  wild  animals.  Here  are  found  abundance  of  ndihits 
and  marmottes,  a  lai^  species  of  ape,  and  several 
varieties  of  snakes,  some  of  which  are  venomous. 
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•  The  in^cviMico  of  GtlbraUar  arises  chiefly  fioai  its 
bay,  which  is  nine  miles  in  length,  and  ^re  broad, 
'^foiming  a  naval  station  of  great  importance,  from  the 
dlfficnlty  which  ships  find  in  sailing  out  of  the  SuraiU 
when  the  wind  is  from  the  West  The  Promontory 
wsad  Isthmus  form  the  Eastern  side  of  this  bay ;  on 
the  Souih  it  opens  into  the  Straitis,  and  on  the  Nordi 
and  West  is  embraced  by  the  main  land  of  Spain* 
The  command  of  it»  however,  depends  wholly  on  the 
possession  of  the  formidable  promontory.  At  the  foot 
of  this,  from  Enropa  Pomt  to  the  gate  on  the  Isthmus, 
«re  several  moles  which  facilitate  the  miiloading  of  sh^xs, 
and  enable  them  to  cast  anchor  in  security. 

The  Town  of  Gibraltar  stands  on  the  shore  of  the 
bay,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  towards  the  mahi 
land.  It  is  strongly  fortified  itself,  hot  its  chief  seco^ 
lity  is  derived  from  the  formidable  baUeries  ranged 
along  the  cliffs  above  it.  One  large  street,  about  half 
a  mile  long,  traverses  the  whole  Town ;  in  the  other 
parts,  the  habitations  are  too  much  crowded;  and  the 
vnheaHhiness,  which  in  hot  climates  is  sore  to  ensue 
from  a  dense  population,  unhappily  prevails.  The 
population  of  the  Town,  exclnsive  of  the  garrison,  is 
about  12,600;  partly  British,  partly  Spaniards,  Ita- 
lians, Jews,  and  even  Moors,  all  attracted  hither  by 
mercantile  enterprise.  The  trade,  which  is  very  ac- 
tive and  extensive,  is  not  desived  from  the  advantage 
oi  any  particular  productions,  but  from  the  fitness 
of  the  place  far  a  general  eninpSL  Cottons  and 
ether  manufactures  of  England ;  sugar,  rum,  and  other 
produce  of  the  West  Indies;  tobacco,  rice,  flour 
from  North  America,  are  imported  here  from  the 
West ;  wine,  fruit,  silk,  wax,  and  other  MediUrranean 
productions,  are  brought  to  it  from  the  East.  The 
principal  edifices  of  the  place  are  the  Navy  Hospital, 
Victualling-office,  the  Barracks,  and  the  house  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor.  The.  places  of  worship  are,  an 
English  Church,  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  and  three 
Synagogues.  There  is  a  small  but  elegant  Playhouse 
here;  and,  what  is  of  great  importance  to  officers 
stationed  in  this  secluded  spot,  a  garrison  Library. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Town  are  numerous 
country-houses,  with  flower  and  kitchen-gardens,  which 
have  been  formed  on  terraces  up  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
The  English  have  spared  no  pains  to  increase  or  pre- 
serve the  soil  on  the  rocks,  and  have  succeeded  in  some 
places  even  in  forming  artificial  meadows.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  Town  are  eight  magnificent  cisterns, 
bomb-proof,  and  large  enough  to  contain  40,000  tons 
of  water ;  ^ey  receive  all  the  water  which  flows  down 
the  sides  of  the  mountain,  afVer  it  has  been  purified  in 
reservoirs  erected  for  the  purpose.  There  is  also  a 
spring,  in  the  body  of  the  rock,  and,  it  is  said,  700  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  cavern  firom  which  the 
well  has  been  sunk,  is  called  Smart's  reservoir,  and  is 
not  generally  permitted  to  be  shown. 

Carriage  roads  have  been  made  fiom  the  Town,  and 
in  many  places  cut  through  the  solid  rocks,  to  the  various 
important  stations  on  the  mountain.  Numerous  sub- 
terranean galleries  and  excavations  of  great  extent  have 
been  made,  with  a  view  to  establish  communications 
between  the  several  posts,  and  enable  them  to  be  re- 
lieved without  loss  of  lives  from  the  enemies'  fire.  The 
width  of  these  galleries  is  about  12  feet  and  their  height 
about  14 ;  they  are  lighted  by  spacious  apertures  broken 
through,  at  some  of  which  are  placed  cannons  of  very 
large  calibre,  commanding  the  Isthmus,  the  Spanish 


■d  me  niy.  Domo  of  wieae  recesses  are  very 
extensive;  that  called  St.  QeoTge*s  Hall  is  above  100 
feet  in  length,  its  height  nearly  the  same.  These  sub* 
terranean  chambers  taken  together,  are  sufficiently 
spacious,  it  is  supposed,  to  accommodate  the  whole  gar- 
rison. The  troops  stationed  in  garrison  at  Gibraltar 
generally  amount  to  about  8000  men,  but  there  are 
accommodations  for  double  that  number  in  case  of  war. 
The  batteries  mount  about  400  gnns,  and  for  the  solidity 
of  their  construction,  as  well  as  the  order  in  which  they 
are  kept,  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  visit  them. 

Gibraltar  was  first  fortified  in  the  modem  style  in 
the  reigrn  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Soon  afker  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  sueoession 
in  1704,  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  has  remained 
in  their  possession  ever  since,  although  besieged  in 
1705, 1727,  and,  lastly,  fix)m  1779  to  1783  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  France  and  Spain.  The  success^ 
defence  thcfn  made  by  General  Elliot,  is  among  the  most 
honorable  portions  of  military  history.  The  line  of  forts 
constmcted  on  the  Isthmus  about  a  mile  North  of  the 
rook,  which  were  intended  to  facilitate  attacks,  and  to 
cut  off  communications  with  the  garrison  from  the 
land,  were  given  up  by  Spain  to  her  British  Allies 
during  the  late  war,  and  were  immediately  levelled  with 
the  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rock  is  completely 
beset  with  batteries,  and  the  works  have  been  so  much 
strengthened,  that,  notwithstanding  the  advances  made 
in  the  nrt  of  attack,  it  may  be  regarded  as  absolutely 
impregpiable. 

The  Town  of  Gibraltar  is  16  miles  North  of  Ceuta, 
and  70  South  of  SevUle.  Longitude  5^  10'  4"  West, 
latitude  3a°  &  42^'  North. 

Major  Imrie's  Description  of  GihmUar^  in  the 
TranMOCtiom  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  iv. ; 
H6rschelman,  Beachreibung  von  GihraUar,  Leip.  1783. 


GI'DDY, «. 
Gi'ddy,  adj, 
Gi'ddilt, 

GifoDINBSI,' 

Gi'nnisH, 

Gi'dot-brained, 

Gi'ddt-bead, 

Gi'ooy-heaoed, 

Gi'nmr-PACED. 


tStBRAL- 
OTDDY. 


Somner  has,  A.  S.  gidig,  itul- 
tut,  vertigino9UM,  foolishi  giddy; 
but  Lye  acknowledges  no  such 
word.  Skinner  says,  it  is  per- 
^haps  from  giddian,  to  sing,  or 
from  gled-an,  to  glide,  to  slip.  In 
A.  S.  gehead  is  elevated, — from 
ge-heafan^  hetrfan,  to  heave,  to 
_  lift  up:  past  participle  heafed^ 
heafd,  head,  (whence  headiy  ;)  gehead,  contracted  into 
geal,  with  the  termination  ig  my,  might  become  geedy^ 
giddy  ;  high,  (q.  v.)  elevated,  raised  or  lifled  up ;  and, 
coneequently,  having  hetrfod-ewima,  a  swimming  of 
Uie  head,  a  dizziness  or  giddiness ;  and  wine  or  other 
fermented  liquor  is  still  said  to  be  heady^  when  it 

?uickly  produces  a  swimming  or  dizziness  in  the  head, 
'o  giddy. 

To  d^zy;  to  make  giddy,  dizty  or  unsteady;  to 
move  dizzily  or  unsteadily  ;  to  turn  or  whirl  unsteadily 
round.    And  giddy,  adjective, 

High,  elated,  lifted  up;  and  therefore,  dizzy,  un- 
steady, Aeeifless. 

So  dives  ran  the  giddy  peoples  mio^ 
^SUtrrtff,     VirgiL      ~ 


book  ii. 

He  takes  good  hcede,  not  to  oonimtt 

throagfa  giddmn  of  brayoe 
The  &cte,  which  he  for  very  thane 

BBMt  aeeds  ▼ndo  agaiae. 
JMm/.    H^roee,    TA§  Arte  «/  P^ry,  sig.  A  5 


The  people  cawle  thee  giddithe  mad, 
Wby  all  the  worid  is  so. 


Id.    n.    Satire  3. 
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GIDDY.        Bon.  Seest  thou  not  (I  My)  what  ft  derormed  thiefe  thj«  finhtoa 
J--        5»i  bow  fffddUjf  a  tume's  about  all  the  hot  bloods,  betweene  (burteene 
GIFT,     and  fiue  aud  thirtie. 
^^m^-^y^  Shaktpeare.    Much  Ado  about  Ntlhing^  fot  112. 

My  greatness  threaten'd  by  ill-boding  eyes, 

M^  actions  strangely  censured  of  all, 
Yet  in  my  way,  my  giddineMi  not  sees 
The  pit  wherein  I  likely  was  to  fall. 

Drayton.     The  Legend  of  ThomoM  CrommeiL 

Had  not  by  chance,  a  sodaine  North  wind  fetcht, 
With  an  extreme  seaj  quite  about  againe, 
Our  whole  endeuours ;  and  our  course  constraine 
To  giddie  round. 

Chapman,    Homer,    Odguey,  book  ix. 
And  yet,  though  now  set  quite  behind  the  train 
Of  Tulgar  sway,  (and  light  of  pow'r  weigh'd  light) 
Yet  would  this  guldy  innovation  fain 
Down  with  it  lower,  to  abuse  it  quite. 

Daniel,    dintapkUut, 
The  better  to  bring  our  ends  about, 
We  must  plead  for  a  reformation, 
And  tickle  the  minds  of  the  giddy-irain'd  rout 
With  the  hopes  of  an  innovation. 

Brome,     Poiitical  Song:     The  Seot*t  Coranto 
.  A  company  of  giddffheadt  will  take  upon  them  to  define  bow 
many  shall  be  saved. 

Burton,    Anatomy  of  Melaneholg^  fol.  676. 
And  sooner  may  a  gulling  weather-spy. 
By  drawing  forth  heav'n*s  scheme,  tell  certainly 
What  fashion*d  hats  or  ruffs,  or  suits,  next  year 
Our  giddtf'headed  antic  youth  will  wear. 
Then  thou,  when  thou  depart'st  from  me  can  show 
Whither,  why,  when,  or  with  whom,  thou  wouldst  go/ 

Donne,    Satire  I. 

Methought  it  did  releeue  my  passion  much  « 
More  then  light  ayres,  and  recollected  termes 
Of  these  most  briske  znd  giddg-paced  times. 

Shahtpeare.     Twelfth  Night,  foL  262. 
For,  govern' d  by  the  moon,  the  giddg  Jews 
Tread  ibe  same  track  when  she  the  prime  renews; 
And  once  in  twenty  years  their  Scribes  record. 
By  natural  instinct  they  change  their  lord. 

Drgden.    Ahtaiom  and  Achitophel,  part  i. 
The  giddg  ship  betwixt  the  winds  and  tides, 
Forc'd  back,  and  forwards,  in  a  circle  rides, 
Stuon'd  with  the  different  blows;  then  shoots  amain. 
Till,  counierbuff'd,  she  stops,  and  sleeps  again. 

Jd.     Cgmon  and  Iphigenia. 
It  [betel  nut]  is  also  accounted  very  wbolsom  for  the  stomach ; 
l)ut  sometimes  it  will  cause  great  giddineu  in  the  head  of  those  that 
are  not  used  to  chew  it. ; 

Dampier,     Fogaget,  Anno  1686. 
Young  heads  are  giddg,  and  yonng  hearts  are  warm, 
And  make  mistakes  for  manhood  to  reform. 

Cowper,     Tirocinium,    ^ 
Our  boasted  llberly  sometimes  trodden  down,  sometimes  yi<i<ii7y  set 
up,  and  ever   precariously  fluctuating  and  unsettled,  has  only  been 
kept  alive  by  the  blasts  oT  continual  feuds,  wars,  and  conspiracies. 

Burhe,  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Sodetg,  " 
Some  of  their  [Athens]  bravest  commanders  were  obliged  to  fly 
their  country,  some  to  enter  into  the  service  of  its  enemies,  rather  than 
abide  a  popular  determhiation  on  their  conduct,  lest,  as  one  of  them 
said,  their  giddineu  might  make  the  people  condemn  where  they 
meant  to  acquit,  to  throw  in  a  black  bean  even  when  they  intended 
a  white  one.  Id,    lb, 

GI£,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  Sax.  to  guide^  q,  v. 

And  while  that  the  organs  maden  melodie 
To  God  alone  thus  in  her  hert  song  she  :  ' 
O  Lord,  my  soule  and  eke  my  body  gie 
Unwemmed,  lest  that  I  confounded  be. 

Chaucer.     The  Second  Nonnet  Tale,  y,  15604. 
And  if  that  ye  in  clene  love  me  gie, 
He  wol  you  love  an  me,  for  your  clenenesse. 
And  shew  to  you  his  joye  ana  b'ls  brightnesse. 

Id,    J&.V.  15627. 
GIFT,  see  Give. 


GIG, 

Gl'oGISH, 

Gl'oGLB, 

Gl'oaLBR, 

Gl'oLOT, 

Gl'oLOTLIKB.. 


Gig  ig  applied  to  a  playthings ;  is 
a  whirly  or  whirling  gig;  to  an  in- 
y  strument  to  play  upon ;  to  a  daooe ; 
'  to  a  playful  or  wanton  person ;  to 
playfulness  itself;   to  a  light  two- 
_   wheeled  carriage ;  to  a  boat  attend- 
ing  upon  a  ship ;   to  a  dart  or  spear ;   to  a  certain 
description  of  mill,  called  a  gig-mWl, 

.  Oig  or  jig,  Ger.  gdgt  ,•  D.  ghiighe  ;  Fr.  gi^ue  ;  It 
giga  ;  a  musical  instrument  (Jida)  is  derived  by  Wach- 
tcr  from  geig-en  or  juck-en,  fricare,  to  rub  or  scrape. 
A  gig  or  top,  by  Junius,  from  geige,  the  musical  instru- 
ment. 

Giggle,  cachinnaH,  efftue  ridere;  D.  gechai,  ghi- 
ehden,  Junius  derives  from  Gr.  «*x^t-««i',  Uucxoe 
atque  effme  ridere. 

Giglot,  by  Junius,  from  A.  S.  getigle;  D.  gheyHgk 
kucivu8. 

It  may  admit  of  plausible  conjecture  that  the  root  of  all 
these  words  is  the  A.  S.  gotg-gan,  to  go.    Applied  to 

Any  thing  in  quick  motion,  as  a  top  or  whirly.g'^; 
the  hand  or  stick  in  playing  the  musical  instrument; 
the  dance  ;  the  light  boat  or  carriage ;  the  mill. 

Gig,  or  giglot,  to  an  active,  playful,  lively  or  wanton 
person. 

-    Gig-gle,  a  diminutive  of  gig ;   to  laugh  playfully, 
wantonly,  and  thus,  continually,  with  little  or  no  reason. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  interprets  GiggtM,  in  Chaucer,  •*  iire- 
gular  sounds  produced  by  the  wind,  &c." 

This  house  was  also  full  of  gigget, 

Chaucer.     The  third  Booh  of  Piune,.  fol.  284. 

Harde  to  make  ought  of  that  is  naked  nought 
This  fustian  maistres  and  this  giggithe  gase. 

Sheiton.     The  Crowne  ofLaurei, 

And  go  among  the  Greekes  erly  and  late 
So  gightiike,  taking  thy  foule  pleasaunce. 

Chaucer,     The  Tetament  of  CreteOe, 

Quid  est,  ineptee  f  quid  tibi  vi»  f  quid  ridet  f  What  is  the  matter 
foolysh  gigtotte  f  what  meanest  thou  ?  wherat  laughest  thou. 

Udati,     Floufert  ofljotine  Speahif^,  p.  101. 

Aske  him  what  made  hir  leaue  hir  wofull,  aged  sire. 
And  steale  to  Athans  ggg/ot  like :  what  ?  what  but  fool  desire. 
GaMcoigne,    Dan  Bartho/mew  of  Bathe, 

You  must  haue  painted  weed,  gay  ioly  jerkins,  saffron  skirts. 
Your  slipcoats  must  haue  sleeues,  your  coxcom  coines,  bongraces, 

girts, 
Your  study  chief  is  daunse  in  pamprying  feasts  with  ^igiet  flirts. 
Phaer,     Fiiyil,    JBneidaa,  book  ix. 

O  me,  with  what  strict  pacience  haue  I  sat 
To  see  a  king  transformed  to  a  gnat  ? 
To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gigge, 
^ud  profound  Salomon  tuning  a  jygge. 

Shahtpeare.    Love's  Labour  Lott,  UA,  134. 

Lfto.  I  must  go  see  him  presently, 

For  this  is  such  a  gig  for  certain  gentlemeOy 
The  fiend  rides  on  a  fiddle  stick. 
Beaumont  and  Fietcher.     The  HumourouM  Lieutenant,  act  iv.  sc.  5. 

Provost.  Away  with  him  to  prison :  lay  bolts  enough  vpon  him ; 
let  him  speak  no  more;  away  with  those  gigloU  too,  and  with  the 
other  confederate  companion. 

Shahtpeare.    JUeaturefor  Meamre,  foL  82. 


Qia 


I,  the  slave, 


And  mock  of  fooles,  (scorne  on  my  worthy  head} 

That  have  been  titled,  and  ador'd  a  God, 

Yea,  sacrific'd  unto,  my  selfe,  in  Rome, 

Ne  lesse  than  Jove  :  and  I  be  brought  to  doe 

A  peevish  gigglot,  rites. 

Ben  JontOH,    Sefamu^  act  v. 
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A'j^^  Or  ifcera'rt  thou  it  a  praise  of  Utile  prise, 
'  The  glorious  title  of  a  virgin's  name  ? 

^  _  _         ^  Amid  thine  armed  foos,  to  seek  thy  shame. 

^— V *^-  Fair/ax.     Godfrey  o/Boulogne,  book  vi.  si.  72. 

.  YouDg  Talbot  was  not  bora 

To  be  the  pillage  of  a  ffiglot  wench.  ,  ,  , ,  ^ 

SAaA^iettre.    Henry  FL     FirU  Pari,  fol  114 

..  For  ioy  whereof, 

The  fam'd  Cassibulan,  who  was  once  at  point, 
(Oh  ffiglet  fortune)  to  master  C»sar*s  sword, 
Made  Luds-Towne  with  rejoycing-fires  bright,       ^ 
And  BriUiues  strut  with  courage. 

Id.     Cymbeiine,  fol.  380. 

While  passive  fools  by  turns  deride ; 
And  giggling  thus  at  one  another. 
Each  jeering  lout  reformM  his  brother. 

Somervi/e.     Taiu.SfC.    The  DevU  Outwitted, 

Th]4  pvticolarity  (in  his  accent)  a  set  of  gigglert  thought  the  most 
necessary  thing  to  be  taken  notice  of  in-  bis  whole  discourse, and  made 
It  an  occasion  of  mirih  during  the  whole  time  of  the  sermon. 

Spectator,  No.  158. 

'  .  I  did  not  tee  that  they  had  any  other  weapon  but  darU  and  gi^ft, 
blended  only  for  striking  offish. 

Cook,     Foyaget,  vol.  rv.  book  lii.  ch.  vii. 

'  One  of  these  stories  is,  that  this  stone  is  originally  a  fish,  which 
they  strike  with  ^gig  in  the  water,  tie  a  rope  to  it,  and  drag  it  to  the 
shore,  to  which  they  fasten  it  and  it  afterward  becomes  stone. 

Id,    Bk  vel.  V.  book.  i.  cb.  tu. 

First,  giggUng,  plotting  chamber-maids  arrive, 
Hoydens  and  romps,  led  on  by  Qen'ral  Clive. 

ChurehiU.    neHotciad. 

GIGA'NTICAL,^      JjAt  giganteus,  (torn  gigtu.  See 
Gioa'nticallt,    >  Giant.   Yt.  giganUn  ;  It.  gigan- 
Giga'nttck.         jHno;  Sp,  giganteo. 
Of  great  size  or  stature,  large  dimensioBS :  gtanZ-like. 

Of  these  ^I'aii/t,  which  Moses  caUeth  mighty  men,  Goroptus  Beca- 
iras,  an  Aotwerpian  (who  thought  his  own  wit  more  gigantieai  than 
the  bodies  of  Nimrod  and  Hercules)  bath  written  a  large  discourse, 
intituled  Gigantomackia,  and  strained  bis  brains  to  prove,  that  there 
were  never  any  such  men. 

Baiegh.  Hittory  of  the  HMd,  book  i.  ch.  vl.  tec  8. 
T  Not  doubting  but  it  will  be  made  to  appear,  that  thongh  this  mon- 
ster, big-swoln  with  a  puffy  shew  of  wisdom,  strut  and  stslk  so  ^t^oii- 
tically,  and  march  wttn  such  a  kind  of  stately  philosophic  grandeur, 
yet  it  is  indeed  but  like  the  giant  Orgoglio,  in  our  English  poet,  a 
mere  empty  bladder,  blown  up  with  vain  conceit. 

Oadivorth.    InUileetwU  Sytiem,  ibl.  62. 

Thou  genius  of  the  place  (this  most  renowned  isle) 
Which  lived*st  long  before  the  all-earth-drowning  flood, 
Whilst  yet  the  worid  did  swarm  with  her  giaantie  brood, 
Go  thou  before  me  stiU  thy  circling  eborea  ainout, 
And  in  this  wand*ring  maxe  help  to  conduct  me  ont. 

Drayton,    Poty^tUam^  lODg  1* 

Now  I  the  strength  of  Hercules  behold, 
A  towering  spectre  of  gigantic  mould, 
A  shadowy  form !  for  high  in  heaven's  abodes 
Himself  resides,  a  God  among  the  Gods. 

Pope,    Homer.    Odyuey,  book  xi. 
He  [JeflTery]  had  borne  with  little  temper  the  teasing  of  the  cour- 
tiers and  domestics,  and  had  many  squabbles  with  the  king's  gigantic 
pvrter.  IValpoie.    Anecdote*  of  PainHng,  vol.  iL  p.  15. 

GIGHA,  one  of  the  H^ridetj  divided  from  the 
peninsula  of  Kintyre  in  Argyleshire,  by  a  channel  three 
miles  and  a  half  broad,  and  having  on  its  South,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  small  island  of  Cttra, 
Oigfaa  extends  about  seven  miles  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  land  is  low,  and 
on  the  Eastern  side,  and  at  both  ends,  is  mostly  arable. 
The  soil  is  a  rich  loam  mixed  occasionally  with  sand, 
moss,  or  clay.  The  shore  on  the  West  is  high  and  bold, 
excepting  at  the  extremities,  where,  and  also  at  the 
East,  there  are  some  dangerous  reels.     Crigti/um,  a 
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small  uninhabited  Island,  lies  between  Gigha  and  Cara,     GIGHA. 
with  a  range  of  breakers  running  South-West.     Gigha         -^ 
has  no  wood,  and  even  peat  is  scarce.     Its  products    ^^yif^ 
are  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  flax.  -  Rabbits  are  nu- 
merous, and  shell  fish  abound  on  the  shore.     A  cod 
bank,  nearly  four  leagues  in  length,  lies  about  half  that 
distance  North  of  Gigha.     Herrings  also  are  plentiful. 
A  vast  bed  of  very  fine  sand  on  the  shore  is  much  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  window  glass.      Caves  and 
Cairns,  a  Cross,  the  ruins  of  an  old  ChapeU   some 
Tombs,  and  two  Obelisks,  are  among  the  few  attrac- 
tions which  this  barren   spot  holds  out  to  visitants. 
Dr.  Macculloch  mentions  a  Law  Ting  on  Tynewald 
Hill,  the  only  Thingevalla  in  the  Hebrides  besides  that 
on  Isla.     There  is  also  a  celebrated  Well,  Tobar-rath^ 
Bhuathaig,  the  lucky  Well  of  Bethag,  which,  if  suffi- 
cienUy  exorcised,  gives  a  favoumble  wind.     It  stands 
on  the  foot  of  a  hill,  fronting  the  North-East,  near  an 
isthmus  called  Tarbat.     A  heap  of  stones,  raised  a  few 
feet  above  it,  covers  the  holy  spot ;  this  covering  was 
removed  with  great  solemnity  whenever  any  one  sought 
a  fair  wind,  either  to  bring  home  absent  friends,  or  to 
waft  himself  from  the  Island.     The  fount  was  then 
carefully  cleaned  with  a  wooden  dish  or  clean  shell,  and 
the  water  was  thrown  several  times,  accompanied  with 
a  set  form  of  words,  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
desired  wind  was  to  blow.     After  this  ceremony  the 
stones  were  carefully  replaced  ;  an  omission  of  which 
precaution,  it  was  believed,  would  inevitably  produce  a 
tempest,  which  would  overwhelm  the   entire  Island. 
Population   in  1821,   850.     Longitude  b^  43'  West, 
latitude  55^  44'  North. 

Cara  is  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad. 
The  landing  place  is  at  the  North-East,  the  remainder 
of  the  shore  being  high  and  rocky,  particularly  at  the 
South,  where  a  crag,  called  the  Maore  ofCara^  abonnds 
with  sea  fowl.  Rabbits  are  numerous ;  and  the  Island, 
for  the  most  part,  is  kept  in  pasture  by  the  few  families 
which  inhabit  it. 

GIGOT,  I  believe,  says  Skinner,  from  the  Lat.  ju- 
gum,  q,  d,  jagum  seu  conjugalio  osnum  iU>i(B  etftmoria^ 
Gigot  de  mouion;  gigoU  Menage  says,  is  a  diminu- 
tive o^  gigue,  qui  fignifie  cui$8e :  and  gigite^  he  derives 
from  the  Lat.  coxa.  Cotgrave  calls  a  Gigot  de 
mouton,  a  leg  of  mutton  cut  large  with  the  whole 
bone  at  it,  and  so  roasted ;  some,  also,  call  so  a  loin 
from  which  the  chine  is  taken.  Chapman  translates 
fi/crvWov,  (i.  e.  cut  into  small  pieces,)  by  the  words. 
In  giggotf  cut. 

Guamn.  Treason,  treason,  treaSbn. 
Boats.    Cut  the  slaevs  [slaves]  to  giggete, 
Beaumont  and  Fleteker.     The  Double  Marriage^  act  iii.  sc.  !• 

■  The  yong  men  stood, 
And  turuM  (in  five  ranks)  spits ;  on  wnich  (the  lefs  enough)  they  sat 
The  inwards  j  then  in  giggote  cut  the  other  fit  for  meat 

Chapman.     Homer.    Biad,  book  i.  fol.  11. 

Tl^ey  buTne  the  thighes ;  which  done,  the  inwards  slit. 

They  broild  on  coales,  and  eate.    The  rest,  in  gigaote  cut,  they  spit. 

Boast  cunningly.  Id.    lb.  book  ii.  p.  25. 

GILBERTIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Hi^ 
iandria,  order  Heptagynia.  Generic  character :  calyx 
seven-toothed ;  corolla,  petals  seven ;  stigma  ovate, 
spreading ;  capsules  placed  in  the  form  of  a  star ;  edit 
one-seeded ;  see<ls  oblong. 

One  species,  G.  umbeUtUa,  a  native  of  Peru.  Per- 
soon. 
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Gt'LDiR^  dm  ;  perhaps  fVom  the  A.  S.  ge-cdan, 

6i'Lznic0i         aecendere,  to  krndle,  to  inflame,  past 
Gi'ldt,  I  participle  ge-alid^  g(akdf  g<Bld^  geld  or 

CriLT,  fi.         [gild  ;  and  the  verb  fbrmed  (as  is  com* 
Gilt,  v,  mon)  upon  the  past  participle ;  and 

GiLT-AXBB,       thus,  gild-an  will  mean,  to  have  or 
OiLT-RAiLS.  J  cause  to  have  the  colour  of  flame, 

ft'  flame  colour,  yellow  colour,  (see  Tellow.)     As  now 

commonly  used,  it  is 

To  cover  or  overlay  with  gold;  with  anything  bright 

&t  glaring ;  brilliant  or  splendid ;  and  thus,  to  brighten. 

Id  adorn,  to  have  or  give  a  golden  colour ;  metaphori'- 

caUy»  a  brilliant  or  specious  colonring  or  appearance. 

Ofgo/dfer  is  a  borde,  &  tretels  ^er  bi, 
Of  silner  o^r  vesseile  gilte  fulle  richeli. 

A  Bfwme,  p.  152» 

Ich  hvn  sej^n  h^m  my  self,  som  tyme  in  russet, 
Bothe  in  greye  and  io  greys  and  in  gi/t  harneys. 

Piers  Phukman.     Fitiom,  p.  2d2. 
Hide  Absolon  tby  gfUt  tresses  clcre. 

Chancer.     Legend  of  Good  Women.    The  Prohg^ie^ 

And  Ihrottgh  the  glasse  the  eunna  shone 
Upon  my  bed  with  bright  hemes, 
Wilh  many  glad  gUdy  stremes. 

The  Dream  of  Chaucer,  fol.  244. 
Now  popishe  pelting  tradicions  are  florislied  and  gilte  with  the 
tttme  ef  the  churcbe,  and  folkes  must  beleue  them  as  much  or  more 
tbtn  the  Bybie. 

Stephen,  Biehop  of  Wtnehe^tr.     Of  True  Obedience, 
Next  behytide  the  kyng  came  x.  m.  horstnwn,  which  had  all  their 
speares  plated  wilh  silver,  and  their  speare  beads  gilted, 

Brende.     Quintus  Curiius,  book  iii.  fol.  24. 
No  conning  artificer,   caruer,  painter,   nor  gy/der^  embroiderer, 
^oldesmythe,  nor  sylkeworker,  with  such  other  lyke  of  what  occupa* 
eyon  soetier  thci  be  or  haue  bene  to  thy  comoditie,  shal  neuermore  be 
finud  againe.  Baie.    Image,  part  iii.  sig,  D  d  2, 

My  rerse*again  shall  gi/d  and  make  them  gay, 
And  trick  them  up  in  knotted  curls  anew 
And  to  thy  autumn  give  a  summer's  hue. 
Drayton,    EnglamCe  Heroical  Epiti/ei.     The  Earl  of  Surrey  to 
Lady  Geraidine. 

In  this  chapel  [of  King  Henry  VII.]  the  fouader  thereof,  with  bis 
queen,  lieth  inter*d  under  a  monument  of  solid  brass  most  richly 
gilded,  and  artificially  carved. 

Py/er,     Worthiee.     Wettminster, 
Gildert  will  not  woit,  but  inclosed.    Tliey  must  not  discover,  how 
IUtl6  serves,  with  the  helpe  of  art,  to  adome  a  great  deal. 

Ben  Jonnn.     The  SUent  ffoman,  act  I  sc  1. 
One,  Richard  Earle  of  Cambridge,  and  the  second 
Henry  Lord  Scroopo  of  Masham,  and  the  third 
Sir  lliomas  Gray,  knight  of  Northumberland, 
Haue  for  the  giit  of  France  (O  gilt  indeed) 
Confirm*d  conspiracy  with  fearefuU  France^ 
And  by  their  bands  this  grace  of  kings  must  dye. 

Shakepeare.     Henry  V,  fol.  73. 
Redeeme  from  broaking  pawne  the  blemish'd  crowne. 
Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  scepter*s  ^i77, 
And  make  high  maiestie  looke  like  itselfe. 

Id.    Bichard  II  iol  30. 
The  double  gilt  of  this  opportunitie  you  let  time  wash  oflf. 

M     Twelfth  Night,  fol.  266. 
Ere  to  his  Western  mines  the  sun  retired. 

They  his  great  mint  for  all  those  mines  behold, 
Verona,  which  in  towres  to  heav'n  aspir'd 
Gilt  doubly,  for  the  sun  now  gilt  their  gold. 

Davenant,     Gondtbert,  book  iii.  can.  6. 
Une  Cardinall  (good  man)  was  logging  on  afore  with  his  crosses, 
piUan,  gilt'Oxe  and  mace,  vnto  Panrs  church. 

Speed,     Henrie  VIIL  book  ix.  cb.  xxi.  see.  32.  jtmo  1520. 

rt  is  true,  the  pill  was  gilded,  but  so  thin,  that  the  colour  and  the 
taste  were  too  easily  discovered. 

Sir  IViltiam  Temple.     Of  Poetry, 


•  TTion  didst  drinke 
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Of  fish.  Skinner  derives  from  the 
Lat.  gula,  the  throat.  In  Span,  agalla. 


The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle 
Which  beasts  would  cuugh  at. 

Shaktpeare,    Antony  and  Cteopaim^  fol.  344. 
Upon  these  grounds  they  stood  out ;  and  they  looked  on  all  that 
was  offered  about  the  limiting  this  king  in  his  power,  as  ih^gUdma 
piU. 

Burnet,     Own  Timet.    Befbre  the  Bettoration,  book  i.  p.  84. 

There  are  such  inimitable  ^iY</jii^«  and  embroideries  in  the  smallest 
seeds  of  plants,  but  especially  in  the  parts  of  animals,  in  the  bead  or 
eye  of  a  small  fly :  such  accurate  order  and  symmetry  in  the  frame  of  the 
most  minute  creatures,  a  lowse  or  a  mite ;  as  no  man  were  able  te 
conceive  without  seeing  of  them. 

mikint.     Of  Natural  Religion,  book  I  ch.  n. 

In  the  manufactures  of  Birmingham  alone,  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  annually  employed  in  gilding  and  plating,  and  thereby  disqaali- 
fied  from  ever  afterwards  appearing  in  the  shape  of  those  metals,  it  is 
said  to  amount  to  more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Smith.     Weakk  of  NoHont,  book  i.  ch.  xL 

The  gilt-raih  to  the  hermitage  at  Richmond  were  in  tmth  but  a 
trifling  impropriety;  but  his  [Kent's]  celebrated  monument  of 
Shakspeare  in  the  ABbey  is  preposterous. 

Wa^le.    Jnecdotee  of  Painting,  -voL  It.  di.  iL  ' 

6ILIA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Pentandria^ 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Convolvultzcete.  Gene- 
ric character :  corolla  funnel-shaped ;  filaments  equal* 
inserted  into  the  incisures  of  the  corolla ;  stigmas  iiuttt 
capsule  three-celled,  many-seeded,  seeds  naked. 

Two  species,  natives  of  South  America.    Peisoon. 

GILL, 

GlLL-CO?ER, 
GZXL-PLATE 

These  wings  grow  out  betweene  the  giit  and  the  caikasse  of  the 
same  fish. 

Hakluyt.    Poyagee,  8fe.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  foL  107.    J.  laeke. 

And  they  suppose  likewise  that  no  fishes  having  gtdit  [brw§ekiai] 
do  draw  in  and  deliver  their  wind  again  to  and  fro;  nor  many  odier 
kinds  besides,  although  they  want  the  foresaid  guile. 

Holland.    /'/imejTol.  i.p.237. 

■  '■ The  Lemthan, 

Hugest  of  living  creatures,  on  the  deep 
Stretcht  like  a  promontorie  sleeps  or  swinunes. 
And  seems  a  moving  land,  and  at  his  gillee 
Draws  in,  and  at  bis  trunck  spouts  out  a  sea. 

Mltonk     Paradiee  Loet^  book  vii.  l  41  &. 

Had  I,  like  fish,  with  fins  and  ^i^been  made 
Then  might  I  in  your  element  have  play*d, 
With  ease  have  div'd  beneath  yoar  aiure  tidei 
And  kiss'd  your  hand,  though  you  yoar  lips  deny*d« 

Fawhee.  Theocritut.  JdyUinm  i\. 
Tiie  manner  of  its  breathing  is  thus :  the  fish  fttat  takes  a  qvantity 
of  water  By  its  moutb|  which  is  driiren  to  the  giliei  these  ckwe  and 
keep  the  water  so  swallowed  from  returning  by  the  mouth ;  while 
the  bony  covering  of  the  gilU  prevents  it  from  going  thmogb  them, 
until  the  animal  has  drawn  the  proper  quantity  of  air  from  the  body 
of  water  thus  imprisoned :  then  the  bony  coven  open  and  give  it  a 
free  passage  ;  by  which  means  also  the  gUU  again  are  opened,  and 
admit  a  fresh  quantity  of  water. 

Goldsfnith.     Natural  Hittory,  vol.  iii.  part  iv.  book  i.  ch»L 

Od  each  gUUcover  is  a  strong  and  very  sharp  pellucid  spine. 

Pennant.    Britieh  Zoology.    The  Greater  Weamttm 

Gill-^vertt  composed  of  two  plates. 

Id.    R.     The  Bed^hand  BdL 

Gi/l'platet  and  undulated  traasverse  lines  along  the  sides  silretj. 

Gihh,  a  very  small  measure.     Etymology  uneeitauu 
Li  the  English  IFine  Measure,  4  gills  =:  1  piut» 
Til  glotoa  adde  yglobbed.  a  galoo  and  a  gylie. 

Piert  Plauhman.     FimOy^.  U^. 
Forgets  his  pomp,  dead  to  ambitious  fires, 
And  to  some  peaceful  brandy-shop  retires  ; 
'Where  in  full  gills  his  anxious  thoughts  he  drowns^ 
And  quaffs  away  the  care  that  waits  on  Crowns. 

79le  PlamhtenOt 
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GILL.         Gill.    Every  Jack  must  have  his  CHtt.     It  ought 
—        (sajft  Ray)  to  be  written  Jyll,  for  it  seems  to  be  a  nick- 
OIMBER.  name  for  Julia,  or  Juliana. — It  is  perhaps  a  corruption 
NATfA.     q£  Giggle  or  gigloty  q.  v. 

^  Can  Dotbing  priiiate  bane 

Vnceiisur'd  oC  our  aeruaoUy  though 

The  unpiest  ^ili  or  koave. 
Warmer.    JlbhnU  England^  book  vilfh.  xxZTii. 
Thy  cbeife  acquaintaunee  all, 
Thy  iacke,  tby  gille,  thy  kith|  thy  kinne 
doth  prosecute  thy  fall. 

Drant.    Horace,    Saiire  1. 

Gill.  Ray,  in  his  South  and  East  country  words, 
calls  Gill,  a  rivulet,  a  beck.  In  a  catalogue  of  North 
country  words  received  from  a  Mr.  Tomlinson,  it  is  said 
to  be  a  place  hemm'd  in  with  two  steep  brows  or  baaks, 
flourishing  with  brush  wood,  a  rivulet  running  between 
them. 

Pursuing  the  course  of  this  brook  upwards,  you  come  to  a  narrow 
sequestered  valley  sheltered  from  all  winds,  thro*  which  it  runs  mur- 
muring among  great  stones  ;  on  one  hand  the  ground  gently  rises  into  a 
hill,  a" ''he  other  are  the  rocky  banks  of  the  rivulet  almost  perpendicular, 
yet  covered  with  sycamore,  ash.  and  fir,  that  (though  it  seems  to  have 
no  place  or  soil  to  grow  in)  yet  has  risen  to  a  good  height,  «iid  forma 
a  thick  shade ;  you  may  continue  along  this  pi//. 

Gray.     Letttr  to  Dr.  W^riom,  Sept.  14,  1763. 

GILLIFLOWER,  either  so  called  (soys  Skinner) 
because  it  flowers  in  Jf/ly,  or  rather,  by  metathesis, 
from  the  Fr.  girojlee  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  gerofie ;  It.  garo- 
folo^  garqfilo,  garofa?io,  all  (I  believe)  corrupted  from 
the  Gr.  and  Lat  tutpw  0i;\\ov,  {nucis  Joliunit)  because 
this  flower  resembles  -in  iIa  seent  theJiidtan  aromatic 
Caryophyllon,  (or  nvx  Indica,  Minshew.) 

The  Gilli/iower  h  included  by  Bofeaaists  in  the  generic 
term  Caryophylhu. 

Gimp  jerfJlourU  thareon  lenis  anschet. 
O.   Doug/as.     The  Prologue    to  the  twetflh  Booke    of  /EMcadoi, 

fol.  401. 

The  tree  hath  a  slender  stalke  like  vnto  a  briar,  or  to  a  carnation 
giiii/lou'er. 

Hakimgt.     Voynget^  8fc.  vol.  1.  fol.  S94.     Bmkter  and  Ducket, 
The  flower  of  the  white  violet,  to  wit,  the  bulbous  stocke  gWofre, 
is  good  to  breake  all  iapoatumale  swellings. 

HolUnd.    Piinie,  vol.  u.  fol.  103. 
Bring  hither  the  pinke  and  purple  cuUarobine 
yivkkgiilifiowert, 

Spenser.    Shepherds  Ctt/eitdar.    Mag. 
W<iY  IS  goM  mere  prectonff  than  glass  or  crystal  ?  why  prefer  we  a 
ruby  before  a  rose,  or  Sigiligflowerf 

Barrow,     Sermon  15.  vol.  lit. 
GILT,  see  Geld. 

GILT-HEAD,  see  the  Quotation  from  Pennaut. 
Of  these  wee  siwc  camming  out  of  Guinea  a  handled  in  a  com* 
Oan^,  which  being  cbwed  by  the  gUt-keadty  otherwise  called  the 
bonitoes,  doe  to  auoid  them  the  better,  take  their  flight  out  of  the 
water,  but  yet  are  they  not  able  to  flie  farre,  bicause  of  the  drying  of 
their  wings. 

Hahiugi.    r«|r«y«t,^c.voLULfol.520.    J^.,/okn  Haiahimik 
Heretofore  have  I  written  of  venomous  honey,  aod  the  coontrics 
wherein  such  is  gathered  and  maxJe :  now  if  eny  be  poisoned  there- 
with,  good  it  is  to  eat  the  fiih  ealled  AuraU,  t.  tt-gmit^head. 

HaUand.    F^ftM>,vol.  ii.  fol.433. 
In  this  [plaUer]  be  huddled  and  blended  together  the  liven  of 
gfitkeads,  [«c«ronmi;]  the  delicate  brains  of  phesants  aod  peacocks, 
*c.  '§£,    ametomus.    riVeWw,  eh.  xiil 

This  fish  [the  gHt^hewi]  Ukes  its  name  from  its  predomiAant 
colour;  that  of  the  fore-head  and  sides  being  as  ify*//,  hut  the  lo&tJa 
marked  lengthways  with  numbers  of  bright  lines. 

Pennant.     Briti»h  Zoohgg.     The  Gilt-head. 

GIMBERNATIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  cUiss 
Polygamia,  order  Mortoecia,     Generic  character :  her- 
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maphrodite  flower,    calyx    bell-shaped,   flve-cteft,   sa-  GIMBBR* 
perior ;  corolla  none,  stamens  ten ;    style  one ;  seed-    NATIA. 
vessel  a  one-seeded  Saniara,  with  longitudinal  wing^ : 
male  flower,  calyx,  corolla  and  stamens  as  the   her- , 
maphrodite  flower. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Peru.     Ruiz  and  Pavon. 

GIMCRACK,  Skinner  says,  contracted  from  engin. 
Gpm  or  gimp  is  probably  from  the  A.  S.  gym-an,  curare^ 
to  care  or  be  careful,  or  attentive,  sc,  to  person  or  dress, 
and  thus,  neat,  spruce,  dapper;  and  cracky  (g.  v.)  a 
noisy  boaster,  a  pert,  forward  pretender.  And  thus» 
gimoraok  is  applied  to 

A  mere  spnice  and  pert  pretender ;  any  slight,  unsub* 
stantial  or  trifling  thing. 

Grac.  He's  come. 

What  grimcrack  have  I  next. 

Massit^er,    The  Duke  of  Milan,  act  iv,0c.3. 

Tai.  These  are  fiee  gimcraeks  ;  bey,  here  comes  another, 
A  flagon  ful  of  wine  io*s  hand  I  take  it 

r  md  Fletcher,     The  Logal  Subject,  act  iv.  sc.  3 

I  pity  yoar  poor  siiter, 


Aod  heartily  I  hal«  these  travellers. 

These  gimcracks,  made  of  mops  and  motions. 

Jd.     The  WUd  Goose  Chase,  act  iii.  sc.  I. 

He,  who  bad  so  lately  sacked 

The  enemy,  had  done  the  fact, 

Had  rifled  all  his  pokes  and  fobs 

Of  gimcracks,  whims,  and  jiggumbobs. 

Butler.    Hudibras,  part  iil.  can.  1. 

GIIVILET,  orY     From  the  Fr.  gibld,  gibekU  gim- 
Gi'mblet.       fbdei.     As  wimble  is  from  the  Dutch 
wemeUn ;  so  gimblet,  q.  d.  gitimblet,  ge-wimblH,  is  pro- 
bably from  ghe-wemehn,  to  bore,  to  perforate. 

The  salt  rilles  also  that  crosse  the  same  doo  so  scparat  the  one  of 

them  from  the  other,  they  resemble  the  slope  course  of  the  cutting 

part  of  a  screw  or  gitnlet,  in  verie  peifect  maner,  if  a  man  doo 

imagine  himself  to  looke  downe  from  the  top  of  the  mast  vpon  them* 

HoHnshed.    Description  of  Britainef  vol.  i.  ch.  x. 

From  thence  shoot  the  btidge,  childc,  to  the  Cranes  i*  the  Vintry, 
And  see,  there  the  gimblets  how  they  make  tbeir  entry  ! 

Ben  Jonson,     The  ViveU  is  an  Asse,  act  I  sc.  1. 

It  amounts  to  sech  another  stretch  of  assertion,  as  it  would  be  to 
say,  that  all  the  implements  of  the  cabinet-maker's  work-shop,  as 
well  as  his  fish-skin,  were  substances  accidentally  configurated,  which 
he  bad  picked  up,  aod  converted  to  his  use  ;  that  his  adzes,  saws, 
planes,  and  gimleiSf  were  not  made,  as  we  suppose,  to  hew,  cut 
smooth,  shape  out,  or  bore  wood  with ;  bot  that,  Ibeee  things  being 
made,  no  matter  wUb  wbat.desigo,  or  whether  with  any,  the  cabinet- 
maker perceived  that  they  were  applicable  to  his  purpose,  and  turned 
them  to  account.  Paleg.     Natural  Theology,  ch.  ▼. 

Pliny  (vii.  58.  Ed.  Hard.)  has  thought  it  worth  while 
to  record  the  Gihblet  (terebra)  among  the  instruments 
of  Carpentry  (Jabrica  materiaria)  invented  by  D»da- 
lus.  Fosbrooke  {Enc.  of  Ant,  269.)  mistakes  another 
passage  of  the  same  writer  to  which  he  refers,  and 
whimsically  asserts,  on  its  authority,  that  the  Roman 
Gimblets  had  "  a  wooden  soabbard."  They  might  as 
well  have  had  embroidered  sword-knots.  Pliny's  words 
are  as  follows :  proditutn  terebris  vaginas  ex  oleastro 
btixOjilice,  ulmo,fraxino,utili8sima$Jieri,  (\vi.  84.)  and 
the  note  sufficiently  explains  that  vagina  is  manubrium, 
that  part  in  which  the  sharp  point  (not  the  boriiig  end) 
of  the  Gimblet  is  akemlhed, 

GIlklUfiL,!      4Bee  GsMEL.     "A  gtmmer-lamb,  an 
Gi'mmsb.     J~ ew  lamb,  fort,  q,  a  gamwierAwnhh.'* 
Bay.    M^y  it  not  mkher  be  a  teii^lafiib? 

When  I  saw  mv  precious  watch  (now  through  an  unhappy  felt 
grown  irregular)  taken  asunder,  and  laying  scattered  upon  ihe>work- 
nan^a  shop  board ;  m>  as  here  lay  a  wheel,  there  the  balance,  here  one 
4e2 
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OlMMBU  gimmer,  there  another,  straight  raj  ignorance  was  ready  to  thinkj 
-^  when  and  how  will  all  these  ever  peece  together  again  in  their  former 

GIN.       order? 

Hail,     Works,  vol  iii.  fol.  702.     Select  Thoughtt,  Cent,  ix. 

GIN,  V,        \     Gifu  and  the  pret.  gan,  are  in  com- 

Gi'NNXNa,n.  J  mon  use  with  our  old  Writers  without 
the  prefix  he.     See  Begin. 

A.  S.  agituian,  beginnan^  ginnan^  incipere,  inchoare, 
instituere  ;  Ger.  and  Dutch,  beginner,  ginner ;  Sw.  6c- 
>  gynna.  The  A.  S.  begimian,  Junius  thinks,  is  evidently 
composed  of  be  and  gan-gan,  gan  or  gen,  to  go.  And 
Hire  observes,  the  Lat.  iniiium,  beginning,  is  formed 
from  tnire,  iniium.  Applied  to  the  first  motion  to- 
wards any  act,  purpose  or  design. 

To  make  the  first  motion,  to  take  the  first  step,  to 
enter  upon>  to  commence. 

William  the  Con^jaeroar  changis  his  wickked  wille 
Out  of  his  first  errour,  repentts  of  his  tile, 
&  of  his  crueltes  he  gtfnne*  for  to  assuage. 

R,  Bname,  p.  78. 
Als  alle  bis  sorow  &  wo  was  in  ^e  g^tmyng 
Died  S.  Dunstan,  men  herd  be  angels  stog. 

Jd.  p.  38. 
Alirid  it  herd,  bidere  gan  he  dryue. 

Mp.25. 

Kynde  is  cteature  [creator]  qua^  Wit  of  alle  kyne  ]>^nges 

Fader  and  formour  of  al  ]>at  forth  growe^ 

The  wiche  is  God  grettest.  ^at  gynnynge  had  nevere. 

Piert  Plouhman.     Fition,  p.  174. 

Lo  the  oke,  that  hath  so  long  a  norishing 
Fro  the  time  that  it  ginneth  first  to  spring, 
And  hath  so  long  a  lif,  as  ye  may  see, 
Yet  at  the  laste  wasted  is  the  tree. 

Chaucer,     The  Knightet  Tale, 

Certain  I  am  full  like  indeede 
To  him  that  cast  in  earth  bis  seede, 
And  hath  joye  of  the  newe  springing 
Whan  it  greneth  in  the  ginning. 

Id.     The  Romant  of  the  Rote,  fol.  136. 

This  sely  Ahsolon  herd  every  del. 
And  on  his  lippe  he  gan  for  anger  bite, 
And  to  himself  he  said,  I  shall  thee  quite. 

Id,     The  MiHertt  Tale,  v.  3743. 

— —  And  thus  the  day  they  spende 
In  revel,  till  the  sonne  gan  descenae. 

^  Id.    The  Oerket  Tale,  ▼.  8268. 

Therefore  I  ginne  to  wrvte'now  of  the  see. 
Hakluyt.    Voyage,  S^e.  vol.  i.  fol.  187.     The  Politie  of  Keeping  the 
See, 

He  was  almost  at  his  wit's  end,  he  knew  not  what  to  doe. 
So  that  w*  gentlenes  againe  he  ganne  his  wyfe  to  woo. 
Riison.     Ancient  Songs,  p.  219,     The  Taming  of  a  Shrew. 

The  grass  now  ginnt  to  be  refresht, 
The  swallowe  peepes  out  of  her  nest, 
And  clowdie  welken  cleareth. 

Spenser.     Shcphenfe  Calendar,     March, 
But  most  faire  Amoret,  whose  gentle  spright 

Now  gan  to  feede  on  hope  which  she  before 
Conceived  had,  to  see  her  own  dear  knight 
Being  thereof  beguyld,  was  fll'd  with  new  affright. 

Id,    Faerie  Quecne,  book  iii.  can.  10. 
Then  thouglit  they  all  hope  past,  and  down  they  kneel, 
And  unto  God  to  take  their  soules  they  pray. 
Worse  danger  grew  than  this,  when  this  was  past. 
By  means  the  ship  gan  after  leak  so  fast. 

Harrington,     Orlando,  book  xli. 

Gin,  v.\     To  take  or  catch  in  a  gin  or  engine, ».  e. 
Gin,  n.  J  a  machine,  tool  or  instrument  ingeniously 
mrought  or  contrived  ;  a  snare,  a  trap. 

He  sette  hys  ggnnes,  as  he  woM,  &  is  quoyntise  dude  slille. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  148. 


be  ^tes  he  made  vaste,  and  %niste  h^  wvbinne.  GIV. 

His  fon  asaylede  ^en  touo  wymote  m^d  al  her  gynne,  ^ ' 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  301.      GINGER. 
And  whan  ye  come  ther  as  yon  list  abide,  ^•y^p 

Bid  him  descend >  and  trill  another  pin, 
(For  tberin  lieCh  the  effect  of  all  the  gin,) 
And  hewol  doun  descend,  and  don  your  will. 

Chaucer.     The  Sfweret  Tale,  T.  10696* 

And  understandeth  that  this  false  gin 

Was  not  made  ther,  but  it  was  made  before. 

Id.     The  Chanones  Yemannet  Tale,  t.  16633. 
I  Bao*  So,  so,  the  woodcock*s  ginned; 
Keep  this  door  fast,  brother. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Passionate  Bladman,  act  iii.  sc  2 

Typhceus  ioynts  were  streached  on  ayiw. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  6. 
[Hiey]  granten  to  lend  to  the  seid  John  Wastell  sum  parte  of  old 
•caffoldyog,  tymbre,  and  the  use  of  certayne  stuff,  and  aecessarycs 
there,  as  gynnes,  wels,  cables,  ftc. 

Walpole.    Anecdotes,  vol.  i.    Appendix,  JMenfure,  4/A  Henry  Fill, 
The  damzell  there  arriuing  entred  in  ; 
Where  sitting  on  the  floore  the  bag  she  foond, 
Busie  (as  seem*d)  about  some  wicked  gin  ; 
Who,  soone  as  she  beheld  that  sudden  stouod, 
lightly  vpstarted  from  the  dusty  ground. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  7. 

But  once  the  circle  got  within. 

The  channs  to  work  do  straight  begin, 

And  he  was  caught  as  in  a  gin. 

Drayton,    The  Court  of  Fairy. 

But  if  there  be,  yet  could  not  such  mines,  without  great  pains  and 
charges,  if  at  all,  be  wrought;  the  delfs  would  be  so  flown  with 
waters  (it  being  impossible  to  make  any  addits  or  sloughs  to  drain 
them)  that  no  gins  or  machines  could  suflBce  to  lay  and  keep  then 
dry.  Ray,     On  the  Creation,  part  il  p.  251. 

Forbear,  forbear,  thy  vain  amusements  cease. 
Thy  woodcocks  from  their  gins  awhile  release. 

Garth,     The  Dispensary,  can.  2. 
Innocence,  having  no  such  purpose,  walks  fearlessly  and  carelettW 
through  life;  and  is  consequently  liable  to  tread  on  the^tM  which 
Cunning  hath  laid  to  entrap  it.  Fielding.    Amelia,  ch.  iz. 

Gin,  Fr.  genevre,  juniper,  A  spirit  so  named,  be- 
cause flavoured  by  the  berries  of  the  juniper  ;  and  for- 
merly called  Geneva, 

Thee  shall  each  alehouse,  thee  each  gillbouse  monrae 
And  answering  ^t/w-Ao/>t  sourer  sighs  return. 

Pope,     The  Duncuut,  book  iii. 

Of  this  it  is  easy  to  give  many  iostancci,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  gin'Oct  some  years  ago. 

Fielding,    The  Covent-Oarden  Journal,  No.  49.' 

Gin  is  a  malt  Spirit  distilled  a  second  time,  and 
flavoured  with  juniper  berries  or  some  composition 
resembling  them.  The  finest  Gin  is  distilled  in  Hol- 
land, of  which  the  common  English  liquor  is  a  very 
coarse  imitation. 

GING,  t.  e.  gang,  q.  v.  a  manner  of  writing  the  word 
not  uncommon  in  our  old  Writers.  See  the  Commen  ■ 
tators  on  the  Quotation  from  Shakspeare. 

Oh  you  panderly  rascals,  there's  a  knot :  a  ^n,  a  patkci  a  cob- 
spiracie  against  me. 

Shakspeare.    Merry  Wiues  of  Windsor^  foL  64. 

.^__  If  he  have  eate  him, 

A  plague  o'  the  moatb,  say  I.     Sure  he  has  got 
Some  bawdy  pictures,  to  call  all  this  ging* 

Ben  Jonson,     The  Alchemic,  act  v.  ae.  1. 
I  am  met  with  a  whole  ging  of  words  and  phrases  not  mine,  Cor  ht 
hath  maim*d  them,  and  like  a  sly  depraver  mangled  them  in  this  hie 
wicked  limbo,  worse  than  the  ghost  of  Deiphobus  appeared  to  his 
friend  iEneas. 

Milton,    An  Apology  for  Smectymmms,  voL  i.  p.  113. 

GraGER,         \     It.  gengero;  Sp.gingibre:  Pr. 
Gi^NQEK-BREkD.Jgingembrei   Lat.   tinziber  ^    Qx. 
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GIXGER.  There  wis  elte  wexing  many  a  spice 

•M  As  clowe  gilofre,  and  Hcorice, 

GINGER-  OiM^er,  and  greio  de  Paris. 
BREAD.  Ckaucfr,    The  Romsmt  of  the  Bom^  fol.  122. 

V^^V^^'  0'  ffwsicr-bred  that  was  ful  fin. 

irf.     The  RiW  p/  Sire  Thopat, 

Oyuger  heatelh  the  stomake,  and  helpeth  digestion,  but  it  heateth 
not  ao  soone  as  pepper,  but  afterward  the  beate  remayaeth  loager,  & 
causeth  the  raouth  to  be  moister. 

Sir  Thomas  E/yot.     The  Catlelof  ffeith,  book  ii.  ch.  xvii. 

Many  hairc  taken  ginger  (which  some  call  ximhiperi,  and  others 
»inyiberi\  for  the  root  of  that  tree :  but  it  is  not  so,  although  in  tast 
it  somewhat  rescmbleth  pepper.  For  ginger  groweth  in  Arabia  and 
IVoglodytica  in  xnedows  about  the  villages ;  and  it  is  a  white  root  of 
«  certain  little  hearb.  Hoitmnd.    Piinie,  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

The  chief  trade  of  this  place  consisteth  of  sugar  and  ginger,  which 
groweth  in  the  island. 

Sir  Firaneit  Drake,     Weti  LuUtm  Voyage,  fol.  24. 

Or  an  old  Popish  lady  half  vow*d  dead 
To  Ual  away  the  day  in  gingerbread. 

Chrbei.    /n  Poeiam, 

How  now !  who  let  yoo  loose  ?  whither  go  you,  now  ? 
What  ?  to  buy  ginger^bread  or  to  drowne  kitlings  ? 

Ben  Jonton,     The  Fox. 

Insomuch  that  I  have  sometimes  seen  a  country  boy  run  out  to  buy 
apples  of  a  bellows-menderi  and  gingerbread  from  a  grinder  of  knives 
and  scissars.  Spectator,  No  251. 

Where  ginger^e  aromatic,  matted  root. 

Creeps  through  the  mead,  and  up  the  mountains  shoot. 

Chaiterton,    Narva  ondAfored, 

llie  next  that  came  was  Mr.  Burchell,  who  had  been  at  the  Fair  ;  he 
brought  my  little  ones  a  pennyworth  of  gingerbread  each,  which  my 
wife  undertook  to  keep  for  them,  and  give  them  by  letters  at  a  timew 
Goldemith,     The  Ficar  of  Waie/Md,  cb.  zii. 

Ginger,  the  dried  root  of  the  Atnomum  Zingiber^  a 
reed-like  plant,  which  grovrs  wild  in  many  parts  of  Asia, 
and  is  larr^ely  cultivated  both  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  That  of  the  former  Country,  especially  from 
Malabar  and  Ceylon,  is  of  a  stronger  quality  than  the 
Occidental  root. 

The  plant  which  produces  Ginger  is  cultivated  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Potatoe.  The  land  is  cleansed 
and  trenched,  and  the  plants  are  set  in  March  or  April. 
They  do  not  rise  far  above  ground.  The  leaves  are 
long,  and  the  flowers,  issuing  from  distinct  stalks  of 
very  beautiful  colours,  principally  red  slightly  tinged 
with  green,  appear  about  September.  In  January  or 
February,  when  the  stalks  are  withered,  the  roots  are 
dug  up.  The  two  kinds.  Black  and  frhitf,  are  produced 
from  the  same  plant,  and  differ  only  in  the  mode  of 
cure.  For  White  (ringer  the  roots  are  carefully  picked, 
scraped,  separately  washed,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  For 
Black  Ginger,  they  are  immersed  in  boiling  water  and 
dried.  The  process  is  much  less  laborious,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  it  a  portion  of  the  essential  oil  is  lost,  on 
both  which  accounts  the  Black  Ginger  is  of  inferior 
value  to  the  White  in  the  market. 

Ginger  is  eaten  fresh  In  sallads,  preserved  in  syrup 
as  a  sweetmeat,  and  dried  as  a  spice.  In  the  last  and 
most  common  form,  to  be  good,  it  should  be  new,  dry, 
well  filled,  little  fibrous,  difficult  to  be  broken,of  a  reddish 
grey  surface,  internally  resinous,  and  hot  and  pungent 
in  flavour.  It  is  used  in  Medicine  as  a  stomachic, 
antispasmodic,  and  carminative,  and  as  a  corrective  to 
the  griping  qualities  of  purgatives. 

The  forms  into  which  modem  Gingerbread  is 
elaborated  were  not  unknown  to  the  Romans,  though 
probably  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  rich  and 
spiced  bread  which  bears  that  name  with  us.    Pliny 


however,  speaks  of  the  Pidrinanm  opera  et  ctdaiura.  ^^^^^^ 
(xix.  19.)  We  borrow  from  the  pages  of  Dr.  Rees  the  B^^"- 
receipts  below ;  and  we  have  no  scruple  in  so  doing,  qxngLB 
for  the  materials  are  so  excellent,  that  the  compound 
which  they  are  to  make  cannot  be  too  generally  known. 
"  Into  a  pound  of  almonds  blanched  and  pounded  grate 
a  penny  white  loaf,  sifl  and  beat  them  together,  to  this 
mixture  add  an  ounce  of  ganger  scraped  fine,  and 
liquorice  and  aniseed  in  powder  of  each  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce ;  pour  in  two  or  three  spoonsfull  of  rose  water, 
and  make  the  whole  into  a  paste,  with  half  a  pound  of 
sugar,  mould  and  roll  it,  print  it,  and  dry  itMn  a  stove. 
Others  make  it  of  treacle,  citron,  lemon  and  orange 
peel,  with  candied  ganger,  coriander  and  carraway  seeds, 
mixed  up  with  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  into  a 
paste." 

GINGERLY,  A.  S.  ging,  geonge^  young,  gingre, 
geongre,  younger.     Gingerly,  youngerly,  and,  therefore, 

Tenderly,  delicately,  (as  if  afraid  of  doing  harm.) 

We  stayghe  and  prolonge  our  goyng,  with  a  ayce  or  tendre  and 
softe,  delicate,  or  gyngerty  pace,  [tenero  ac  moUt  pauu,"]  and  doe 
not  goe  as  others  dooe,  but  lette  or  gooe  lyke  great  estates. 

Uda/l.    Flower*  for  Latine  Speaking,  fd.  96. 

For  Margery  wynsed  and  brake  her  hynder  gyrth^ 
Lorde  howe  she  made  moche  of  her  gentill  byrth ; 
With  gingerly  go  gingerly  her  taile  was  made  of  bay, 
Go  she  neuer  so  gingerly  her  honestte  is  gone  away. 

Skelton.     The  Croume  of  LaureU, 


Ju. 


-  What  is't  that  you 


Tooke  vp  so  gingerly, 

Shaktpeare,     Two  Gentlemen  of  Ferona,  foL  22. 

Has  it  a  corn?  or  do*s  it  walk  on  conscience, 
It  treads  io  gingerly  f 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     Love*t  Cure,  act  ii. 

GI'NGLE,  t>.\      Tinnircy   a  word  without  doubt 

Gi'ngle,  n,      (formed  from  the  sound.     Skinner. 

Gi'ngler,         I  Perhaps  from  the  Ger.  klingen;  D. 

Gi'nglino.  )  klinghen.  (See  Clang.)  The  noun 
is  applied  to 

The  noise  of  small  pieces  of  meta}  shaken  together, 
of  thin  metal  struck ;  met.  to  an  aflfectation  of  musical 
sound.     To  gingle^ 

To  make  or  cause  such  or  similar  sound,  or  affecta  • 
tion  of  sound. 

And  whan  he  rode  men  mtghte  his  bridel  here 
Gingelingj  in  a  whistling  wind  as  clear 
And  eke  as  loude,  as  doth  the  chappell  hell. 

Chaucer,     The  Prologue,  v.  170 

She  bare  a  skourge,  with  many  a  knottie  string; 
And  in  her  left,  a  snaffle  bit  or  brake 
Bebost  with  gold,  and  many  tk  jingling  ring. 

'  Gatcoigne,    The  Complaint  of  Phylomene, 

From  thens  wer  bowlings  heard  and  wretches  wawling  tost  in  pains 
And  clinching  loud  of  iron,  and  gingling  noise  of  dragging  chaines. 

Phaer.    ^nndu9,  book  vi. 

The  husband  should  be  well  grounded  and  principled  with  know- 
ledge, that  he  may  keep  his  wile  from  being  led  away  by  the  crafty 
subtilty  of  those  who  lie  in  wait  to  deceive,  and  who,  by  good  words 
and  fair  speeches,  affected  phrases,  and  gingling  expressions  that  hava 
nothing  in  them  but  sound  and  errour,  pervert  the  hearts  of  the  simple* 
Hopkins.  Works,  fol.  149.  An  Erpotieion  upon  the  Fifth  Cam 
uumdment. 


'  Ask  no  other  omamenti 


Then  other  Countries  glittering  show,  poor  pride, 
A  gingling  spur,  a  feather,  a  white  hand. 
Beaumont  and  FTetcher,     The  Knight  of  Malta,  act  L  K.  2. 

Clo.  Tbejr  should  be  morris  dancers  by  their  gingle,  but  they 
have  DO  napkins. 

Ben  Jomon,    Maejuet,    The  OypHes  Metamorphosed. 
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GINOLE.    -Fmro.  1  had  tpom  of  mme  own  before,  hut  they  Were  not  gmgUn. 

..  B€n  Jmutm,    Every  Man  oui  9/  AU  Humour^  act  ii.  sc.  5. 

OINSENO,  ■      BaeQ  now,  with  sCmnge,  tod  seuerall  noyses 

or  roriD^,  shreekinf^,  howling,  ffingling  chaiues 
And  mo  d'mersilie  of  sounds,  all  horrible. 

Shakipeare,    7«MfMt/,  fol.  18. 

He  will  borrow  another  man'i  horse  to  praise,  and  backs  hhn  as 
his  owne.    Or  for  a  need,  on  foot  can  post  hhnselfe  unto  credit  with 
his  merchant,  only  with  the  gmgie  of  his  ipurre,  and  the  jerke  of  bit 
wand. 
Ben  J9n$(m.     Churartert  in  Every  Man  out  0/  kit  Humour,  fol.  67. 

On  this  methtnks  I  see  the  walking  crew. 

At  thy  request,  support  the  miry  shoe, 

*T\vy  foot  grown  black  that  was  with  dirt  embrownM, 

And  in  thy  pocket  gingling  halfpence  sound. 

Gay,    THfia,  book  ii.  ▼•  210. 

They  have  but  a  few  striking  varieties,  the  rest  being  of  the  nature 
of  changes  rung  upon  bells,  which,  though  in  reality  different,  still 
produce  the  same  uniform  Itod  of  jingiing  ;  the  variation  being  too 
minute  to  be  easily  perceived. 

Sir  Wiltiam  Chmmbert.    Dimeriation  on  Orieniai  Gardening, 

This  remark  may  serve,  at  least,  to  show  how  apt  even  the  best 
writers  are  to  amuse  themselves  and  to  impose  on  others  by  a  mere 
gingle  of  words. 

Bolinghroke,    Fragmenii  of  E$tayt,  No.  58. 

GINSENG,  or  Zhin  Seng,  like  a  man  or  mans 
thighs,  the  Chinese  name  of  the  'Panax  quinqvefolia, 
well  figured  by  Ehret  in  Trew's  Plants  Selects,  tab.  vi. 
fig.  I,  and  described  by-Grosier  in  his  Description 
Generale  de  la  Chine,  iii.  295.  The  Tartars  call  it 
Orhota,  chief  of  plants.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  Ginseng  is  the  root  of  this  plant,  and 
that  it  differs  from  the  Shu-Zhin,  Nishi,  Ningin,  or 
Jinjom,  figured  and  described  by  Kampfer  in  his  Amoe- 
nitates  Exotica,  iii.  3 IS. 

A  minute  history  of  the  Ginseng  is  given  in  the 
Letires  Edifiantes,  x.  237,  by  Father  Jartoux,  the  chief 
particulars  of  which  are  copied  in  the  Philosophical 
2Vonjflc/i<Mw,No.337.  iAbridff,iy,p.ll.3\4.Ed,  1731.) 
In  the  year  1709,  the  Emperor  of  China  had  instructed 
the  Missionaries  to  frame  a  Map  of  Tartary,  during 
the  progress  of  which  engagement,  they  arrived  about 
the  end  of  July  at  a  village  inhabited  by  the  Tartars 
called  Calca  taiza,  not  above  four  leagues  distant  from 
the  Kingdom  of  Corea.  Some  of  these  Tartars  brought 
in  to  Father  Jartoux  specimens  of  Ginseng,  which  he 
designed  and  describes,  but  in  a  manner  so  wholly 
unscientific,  that  the  reader  would  be  little  benefited  if 
we  transcribed  his  account.  The  plant,  he  says,  dies 
away  and  springs  again  every  year ;  many  wonderful 
stories  are  related  of  its  growth,  as  that  it  has  no  flower. 
The  good  Father  believes  very  rationally  that  the  flower 
is  extremely  small,  and  that  as  the  plant  is  gathered 
soleiy  for  (he  sake  of  the  root,  no  one  hitherto  has  paid 
any  regard  to  the  other  parts.  Again  it  is  said,  that 
the  seed  when  sown  never  produces  any  plant,  and  it 
is  asserted  that  a  Bird  eats  it  as  soon  as  it  is  in  the 
-earth,  and  not  being  able  to  digest  it,  it  is  piitrified  in 
its  stomach,  and  afterwards  springs  up  from  the  Bird's 
muting.  The  root  only  is  preserved  in  the  gathering ; 
this  is  well  washed  and  cleaned,  then  dipped  in  scalding 
wafer,  and  prepared  in  the  fume  of  a  kind  of  yellow 
millet,  which  gives  it  a  portion  of  its  colour.  The  millet 
is  boiled  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  the  roots  are  laid  on 
.transverse  pieces  of  wootl  over  the  vessel,  «nd  covered 
with  a  cloth  or  another  vessel.  Those  dried  in  the  Sun 
or  by  the  fire  are  deficient  in  the  yellow  colour,  which  is 
Yery  much  admired.  Unless  kept  very  dry  they  rOt, 
or  are  destroyed  by  worms. 


The  properties  of  this  root  are  the  theme  of  all  medi-  GW&SNa 
cal  writers  in  China,  and  it  is  an  ingredient  in  all  costly  v^y^^ 
prescriptions.  The  Elixir  itself  scarcely  possesses  more 
virtues.  Debility,  pituitous  humours,  pulmonary  com- 
plaints, pleurisy,  vomiting,  abdominal  weakneas,  dys- 
pepsia, asthma,  dizziness  and  dimness  of  sight,  all  are 
remedied  by  Its  application.  It  easists  the  appeCile,  it 
disperses  fumes  and  vapours,  it  fortifies  the  breast,  it 
strengthens  the  vital  spirits,  it  increases  the  lymph  in 
blood,  and  it  prolongs  life.  Even  the  dying  are  com- 
forted by  it,  and  feel  from  its  use  less  repugnance  to 
their  medicines. 

With  such  a  reputation  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  the  Chinese  'highly  value  and  largely  use  it. 
Father  Jartoux  him.se] f- made  satisfactory  experimentaof 
its  virtues.  Having  observed  his  pulse,the  eat  half  a  root 
raw  and  unprepared.  In  half  an  hour's  time  his  palse 
became  much  fuller  and  quicker,  his  appetite  was  in- 
creased, he  felt  himself  more  vigorous  and  patient  of 
fatigue.  A  few  days  aflerwards,  when  he  found  himself 
so  weary  that  he  could  scarcely  sit  on  horseback,  he 
again  eat  a  like  quantity,  and  in  an  hour  aflerwards  he 
had  no  sensation  whatever  of  fatigue.  He  fi-equently 
repeated  the  dose  with  similar  beneficial  eflfects,  which 
he  found  were  produced  almost  as  powerfully  by  the 
green  leaves  if  chewed. 

The  customary  mode  of  exhibiting  it  as  a  medicine 
is  by  cutting  the  root  into  thin  slices,  and  gently  boiling 
them  in  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water.  This,  when 
reduced  to  a  cupfull,  should  be  sweetened  to  the  taste 
and  drunk  immediately.  That  which  remuns  may  be 
boiled  a  second  time.  For  a  person  in  health  an  ounce 
will  make  ten  doses,  to  be  taken  night  and  morning 
every  other  day. 

"  The  places,"  says  Jartoux,  "  wherein  this  root  grows 
are  between  tlie  39th  and  47tli  degree  of  Northern  lati- 
tude, and  between  tlic  10th  and  20th  degree  of  Eastern 
longitude,  reckoning  from  the  meridian  of  Pekin.  There 
,  is  there  a  long  tract  of  mountains,  which  the  thick  forests 
that  cover  anil  encompass  them  render  almost  impassa^ 
ble.  It  is  upon  the  declivities  of  these  mount;ains,  and 
in  these  thick  forests,  upon  the  banks  of  torrents  or 
about  the  roots  of  trees,  and  amidst  a  thousand  other 
different  sorts  of  plants,  that  the  Ginseng  is  to  be  found* 
It  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  plains,  valleys,  marshes,  the 
bottoms  of  rivulets  or  in  places  too  much  exposed  and 
open.  If  the  forest  takes  fire  and  be  consumed,  this  plant 
does  not  appear  till  two  or  three  years  afterwards.  It  also 
lies  hid  from  the  Sun  as  much  as  possible ;  which  shows 
that  heat  is  an  enemy  to  it.  AH  which  makes  me  be- 
lieve that  if  it  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  Country  in 
the  Worid,  it  may  be  particularly  in  Canada,  where  the 
forests  and  mountains,  according  to  the  relation  of 
those  that  have  lived  there,  very  much  resemble  these." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  sagacity  in  this  conjecture. 
The  plant  is  in  fact  a  native  of  North  America  as  well 
as  of  Tartary.  It  is  common  in  Canada,  PenasylvaDia, 
and  Virginia,  and  the  roots  of  those  countries,  in  later 
days,  have  become  an  article  of  traffic  with  China.  Sp^ 
cimens  of  it,  under  the  name  of  Andia,  were  transmitted 
to  Paris  by  M.  Sarrastn  as  early  as  1704.  But  the  dis* 
covery  of  the  identity  of  the  AraUa  with  Ginseng  wsls 
not  made  till  some  years  afterwards  by  Joseph  Francois 
Lafitau,  a  Jesuit  Missionary  to  the  Iroquois,  who  in  17 18 
published  an  interesting  Memoire  on  the  subject  By  « 
singular  coincidence  with  the  Chinese  name,  (for  which 
there  appears  about  as  much  reason- as  for  the  humaa 
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QINSENG.  semblance  assigned  by  the  Sages  to  a  Mbadrake,  and 
wiV^^by  Falstaff  to  a  forked  radish,)  the  IVoquoia  call  this 
root  Garent-ogum,  Garent  being  legs  and  thighs,  and 
Oguen^  two  things  separated.  Lafitau  is  inclined  to 
suspect,  that  it  is  a  species  of  the  lost  Mandragora  of 
Theophrastua,  the  ap0pu>7rof»op</>o9  of  Pythagoras ;  and 
Martini  before  him  had  advanced  the  same  conjecture. 
The  Canadians  it  appears  by  no  means  rank  the 
-virtues  of  this  root  as  highly  as  the  Chinese  do.  They 
employ  it  chiefly  as  a  mild  purgative  for  children, 
and  mixed  with  other  drugs  in  cases  of  dysentery, 
liafitau's  Mimoire  is  clearly  draw«  up ;  not  the  least 
amusing  paragraph  in  it  occurs  towards  the  conclusion. 
It  is  inscribed  to  the  Regent  Due  d'Orleans,  in  parting 
irom  whom  the  courtly  Father  informs  him,  that  he 
has  taken  the  liberty  of  naming  the  plant  after  his  Royal 
Highness  by  the  interminable  polysyllable  Aureliana- 
CanadengiS'Sinennbus-Gijueng'-Iroqumis-Garent'Oguen, 

*♦  The  places  where  the  Ginseng  grows,"  continues 
Jartoux,  •'  are  on  every  side  separated  from  the  Province 
of  Quan-tong  (whiehin  our  old  Maps  is  called  Leaotum) 
by  a  barrier  of  wooden-  stakes,  which  encompasses  this 
whole  Province,  and  about  which  Guards  continually 
patrol,  to  hinder  the  Chinese  from  going  out  and  look- 
ing after  this  root.  Yet  how  vigilant  soever  they  are, 
their  greediness  after  gain  incites  the  Chinese  to  lurk 
about  privately  in  these  deserts,  sometimes  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  or  three  thousand,  at  the  hazard  of  losing 
their  liberty  and  all  the  fruit  of  their  labour,  if  they  are 
taken  either  as  they  go  out  of  or  come  into  the  Pro- 
vince. 

"  The  Emperor  having  a  mind  that  the  Tartars  should 
have  the  advantage  that  is  to  be  made  of  this  plant 
rather  than  the  Chinese,  gave  orders  this  present  year 
to  10,000  Tartars  to  go  and  gamier  all  they  could  of 
the  Ginseng,  upon  condition  that  each  person  should 
give  his  Majesty  two  ounces  of  the  best,  and  that  the 
rest  should  be  paid  for  according  to  its  weight  in  fine 
silver.  It  was  computed  that  by  this  means  the  Em- 
peror would  get  this  year  20,000  Chinese  pounds  by  it, 
which  would  not  cost  him  above  one-fourth  part  of  its 
value.  We  met  by  chance  with  some  of  these  Tartars 
in  the  midst  of  those  frightful  deserts  :  and  their  Man- 
darins, who  were  not  far  distant  out  of  our  way,  came 
one  after  another,  and  offered  us  oxen  for  our  subsis- 
tence, according  to  the  commands  they  had  received 
from  the  Emperor. 

"  This  army  o*'  Herbarists  observed  the  following 
order.  After  they  had  divided  a  certain  tract  of  land 
among  their  several  companions,  each  company  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred,  spreads  itself  out  in  a.  straight 
line  to  a  certain  fixed  place,  every  ten  of  them  keeping 
at  a  distance  from  the  rest.  Then  they  searched  care* 
fully  for  the  plant,  going  on  leisurely  in  the  same  order ; 
and  in  this  manner,  in  a  certain  number  of  days,  they 
run  over  the  whole  space  of  ground  appointed  them. 
When  the  time  is  expired,  the  Mandarins,  who  are 
encamped  with  their  tents  in  such  places  as  are  proper 
for  the  subsistence  of  their  horses,  send  to  view  each 
troop,  to  give  them  fresh  orders,  and  to  inform  them- 
selves if  their  number  is  compleat  If  any  one  of  them 
is  wanting,  as  it  often  happens,  either  by  wandering 
out  of  the  way,  or  being  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  they 
look  for  him  a  day  or  two,  and  then  return  again  to 
their  labour  as  before. 

"  The  poor  people  suffer  a  great  deal  in  this  expedi- 
tion«     They  carry  with  them  neither  tents  nor  beds. 


•ivery  one  beiiig  anfliciently  loaded  with  his  provisioi^  GOHSBIiOb 

which  is  only  millet  parched  in  an  oven,  upon  whidi  he  ^  ■  y  — ^ 

must  subsist  all  the  time  of  his  journey  ;  so  that  they 

ne  constrained  to  sleep  undei  trees,  having  only  their 

bnnches  and  barics,  if  they  can  find  them,  for  theilr 

covering.     Their  Mandarins  send  them,  from  tiiiteto 

time,  pieoes  of  beef  or  such  game  as  they  happen  to 

take,,  which  they  eat  very  greedily  and' almost  raw»     JIn 

this  manner  these  10,000  men  passed  six  months  of  the 

year;  yet,  notwithstanding  their  fatigues,  continued 

lusty  and  seemed  to  be  good  soldiers.     The  Tartoia^ 

which  were  our  Guard,  did  not  &re  better,  having  ovhf 

what  remained  of  an  ox  that  wee  killed^  every,  day,  a«i 

had  first  served  fifty  persons  for  their  subsistenoe." 

Ginseng,  as  imported^  into  Europe,  is  two  or  thrae 
inches  long,  about  the  thickness  of  the  litde  finger,  tapeiv 
often  forked  at  the  bottom,  striated  with  circular  wrinkles^ 
of  a  brownish  yellow  colour  on  the  outside,  and  whitish, 
or  of  a  pale  yellow  within,  with  one  or  more  littlb 
knots  on  the  top,  the  remains  of  the  stalks  of  the  pre^ 
ceding  years,  and  the  marks  of  the  age  of  the  roo^ 
The  Chinese  roots  are  somewhat  paler  than  those  fiK>m 
Amerioa,  and  ave  esteemed  superior  as  tonics ;  but  of 
its  boasted  aphrodisiac  and  restorative  virtues,  Euro- 
pean Practitioners  entertain  but  a  slight  opinion.  Its 
taste  is  mucilaginous  and  sickly  sweet,  with  a  slight 
bitterness,  some  aroma,  and  scarcely  any  smell. 

In  the  Ilird  Volume  of  the  Medical  Tramaoiions 
(34)  is  given  the  following  Paper,  which  difiers  very 
slightly  from  part  of  the  preceding  account.  "The 
method  of  preparing  the  Ginseng  root  in  China,  com- 
municated by  Dr.  Heberden.  Read  at  the  College, 
November  11,  1773.  The  following  account  was 
communicated  to  John  Burrow,  Esq.  by  a  Mandarin, 
who  had  presided  by  the  Emperor  of  China's  order  in 
that  part  of  Tartary  where  the  Ginseng  is  gathered  and 
cured.  He  allowed  ours  to  be  the  same  with  theirs, 
and  that  they  differed  only  in  the  curing,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chinese  makes  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  virtue  of  this  root.  They  suppose  it  to  be  a 
sovereign  analeptic,  and  useful  in  almost  all  disorders. 
Their  manner  of  infusing  it  is  to  slice  it  into  a  vessel  of 
cold  water,  which  vessel  is  covered,  and  put  into  boil- 
ing water,  where  it  soon  becomes  fit  for  use.  To  cure 
the  Ginseng  Root.  Gather  the  root  sound  and  good, 
(not  in  the  season  when  the  plant  is  in  flower,)  and 
gently  wash  it  from  the  earth,  being  careful  not  to  break 
the  skin.  Then  take  an  iron  torch  (that  is,  a  very  flat 
kind  of  stewpan,  used  in  China  over  a  charcoal  fire,) 
boil  therein  water ;  put  in  the  root,  and  let  it  lie  three 
or  four  minutes,  but  not  so  long  as  to  injure  or  break 
off  the  skin,  when  on  cutting  the  root  the  inside  will 
appear  of  a  light  straw  colour.  Then  take  a  clean 
linen  cloth,  and  having  wiped  the  Ginseng  clean  and 
dry,  place  the  torch  over  the  gendest  fire,  and  lay  in  it 
a  row  of  Ginseng.  Here  let  it  dry  gradually*  turning 
it  leisurely  till  it  is  something  elastic,  but  not  too  dry. 
Afterwards  take  a  damp,  clean  cloth,  in  which  roll  up 
the  longest  pieces  in  parallel  lines,  and  wrap  them  up 
very  tight,  binding  them  hard  round  with  thread.  After 
being  dried  a  day  or  two  by  a  very  slow  fire,  unpack 
the  same,  and  repeat  the  package  of  the  inside  and 
moist  part,  until  it  is  all  like  the  outside,  and  the  whole 
dry  enough  to  sound  like  a  piece  of  wood  when  dropped 
upon  «  table.  The  heaviest  pieces,  of  a  straw  or  light 
brown  colour  are  much  the  best.  To  preserve  the  same. 
Take  a  bon  w^  lined  witli  lead,  and  put  it  into  a  larger 
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eiNLBNG.  one  with  quick  lime,  (to  prevent  vermin,)  and  close  the 
"T*        whole  against  air  and  weather/' 

Lewis,  Mat  Med.  295  ;  Cullen,  Mat  Med.  ii.  161. 
^      GIORNA,  Cuv.,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals 
belonging    to    the  family  Tanioides,  order  Acantho- 
pterygia  class  PUces. 

Generic  character.  Body  long  and  pointed ;  head 
surmounted  with  a  bony  crest,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
articulated  a  long,  strong,  spiny  ray,  edged  behind  with 
membrane ;  and  from  its  root  a  low  iin  with  single  rays 
extends  along  the  back  to  the  tail,  which  has  a  distinct 
caudal  fin,  and  opposite  it,  below,  a  very  short  anal  fin  : 
pectorals  of  moderate  size,  three  first  rays  spiny; 
beneath  them  are  seen  the  ventrals,  which  are  very 
small,  and  consist  of  five  rays;  gills  six-rayed;  mouth 
directed  upwards,  teeth  pointed  and  slightly  serrated ; 
eyes  very  large. 

This  fish,  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  genus,  is 
found  occasionally  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  Gioma,  whose  name  it  bears,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Turin. 

GIPE,  \  Cotgrave  calls  the  Fr.  gippon,  a 
Gi'pciE&E,  f  short  cassock.  Skinner  says,  Gippo  is 
Gi'poN,  I  with  us  a  short  outer  tunic  or  garment. 
Gy'pel.  J  Fr.  Juppe,  juppon,  gippon;  It.  giub- 
hone,  giubba;  Sp.jubon^  juba.  Of  uncertain  etymo- 
logy. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  Gipe,  is  an  upper  frock  or  cassock  ; 
gipon,  a  short  cassock  ;  and  gipciere,  a  panch  or  purse, 
or  fustian  be  wered  a  ffipon 
Alle  besmotered  with  hu  habergeon. 

Chaucer,     The  Prologue,  v.  75. 
Some  wol  ber  armed  in  an  barbergeon. 
And  io  a  brest  plate,  and  in  a  s^pon. 

Id.    The  Knii/hies  Tale,  v.  2122. 
And  high  shoes  knopped  with  dagges 
That  frouncen  like  a  quale  pipe 
Or  bootes  riueling  as  a  gipe. 

Id.     The  Romani  of  the  Rote,  fol.  150. 
An  anelace  and  a  gipcitfre  all  of  silk, 
Heog  at  his  girdel,  white  as  morwe  milk. 

Id.     The  Prologue,  foL  15. 
They  caste  on  hym  a  schirte  of  selk, 
A  gjfpeU  as  white  as  molk 
In  that  seroely  sale. 

Lybeam  Ditctmue,  in  Riimm,  Met.  Rom.  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 
Hys  fomen  were  well  boun, 
To  perce  hya  acketonn, 
GjfpeU,  mayl  and  plate. 

Id.    i&.p.50. 


GIRD,  V. 

Gird,  n. 
Gi'rdbr, 
Gi'rding, 
Gi'role,  V, 
Gi'rdle,  n. 
Gi'rdler, 
Girt,  v. 
Girt,  n. 
Girth, 

Gi'rdlb-armour, 
Gi'rdle-belt, 
Girdle-stead. 


A.  S.  gyrd-an;  D.  gorden; 
Ger.  gurten,  cingere,  to  sur- 
round, to  enclose.  A.  S.  gyrdd, 
girdle,  the  diminutive  of  gird. 
Girth,  that  which  girdeth, 
\girdth,  girth.  Girt,  the  verb, 
formed  upon  girt,  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  gird. 

To  surround,  to  enclose,  to 
encircle,  to  environ,  to  embrace, 
to  compass,  fold,  fasten,  bind 
around. 


yo  caste  )ys  gode  mold  yre  mantel  of  anon, 
Aud  gurde  aboute  ^re  myddel  a  ua^re  l^one  ssete  (I'men  aheet.) 

R.  G/bucetter,  p.  435. 
He  sauh  out  of  ^e  firmament  an  armed  knight  com  doun 
^at  was  3.  Edmunde,  cnielle  as  a  leon. 
Sutrd  girded  &  lance  in  hand. 

A  Brmmej  p.  44. 


G  I  R 

He  was  first  ]»at  stirte  to  load  out  of  ^e  boote. 
Armed  &  suerd  girte,  bot  an  axe  he  iraote.  , 

R,  Brumte,  p.  159. 
And  seith  not  to  him  make  redy  that  I  soupe,  and  girde  thee  me 
whUe  I  ete  &  drinke.  mdif.     Luk,  ch.  xTtl 

And  would  not  rather  saye  to  him  dresse  wherewith  I  may  sop, 
and  ggrde  up  thyself  and  serve  me.  Bible,  jinmo  1551. 

Treuli,  treuli,  I  seie  to  thee,  whanne  thon  were  ghooger«  thoa  air* 
didiat  theo  and  wandridist  where  thou  woldbt. 

Widif.    JW,  di.  zxt. 
Vereiy,  verily,  I  saye  unto  the,  whe  thou  wast  yoange  thou  girieig 
thy  selfe,  and  walkedst  whyther  thou  wouldst 

•  Bible,  Anm  1651. 

And  this  Jon  hadde  clothing  of  camel's  heris,  and  a  g%rdle  of  skn 
aboute  his  leendis.  Wiclif.    MaUhcw,  ch.m. 

Thys  John  had  his  garraet  of  camel's  heere,  and  Kggrdie  of  a  skiime 
about  his  loins.  Bible,  Atmo  1551. 

And  by  hire  girdel  heng  a  purse  of  lether 
Tasseled  with  silk  and  perled  with  latoun. 

Chaucer.     The  MUlereg  Tale,  ▼.  3251. 
Crispe  was  his  heere,  and  eke  full  bright 
His  shulders  of  large  brede 
And  smalish  in  the  gyrdle-^ede. 

Id.     7%eRomanto/iheRoae,(o\.m. 
His  bootelesse  swerd  he  girded  him  about : 
And  ran  amid  bis  foes  redy  to  dye. 

Surrey.     Ptrgil,    JBneie,  book  il 
No  nor  very  fast  wylle  he  runne  neyther,  whiche  how  lytle  so  euer 
he  hath  on  his  backe,  is  yet  so  harde  and  strayght  yyr/c  therein,  that 
vneth  canne  he  drawe  his  breath. 

^>  ThomoM  More.      Workee,  fol.  1402.     A  TreeUgot  vpfum  tk 
Pauion. 

When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves 

Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd, 
And  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves, 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beanL 

ShakMpeart.    Sommet  IS. 
How  many  lasses  have  t  knowne  to  make  him 
Garlands  to  gird  his  necke,  with  which  h«  goes. 
Vaunting  along  the  lands  so  wondrous  trim, 
That  oot  a  dog  of  yours  durst  barke  at  him. 

Broume.    The  ShephcriFt  Pipe.    JEchgue  6. 
The  king  created  him  at  Westminster  by  the  girding  of  a  sword, 
wherof  he  also  made  bis  charter  with  the  gift  of  one  thousand  ponods 
of  yeerely  rent  Stow.    Edward  in.    Anm»l^9. 

2  Mis.  Thou  princely  leader  of  our  English  strength, 
Neuer  so  needful!  on  the  earth  of  France^ 
\  Spurre  to  the  rescue  of  the  noble  Talbot, 
Who  now  is  girdled  with  a  waste  of  iron 
And  hemmM  about  with  grim  distruction. 

Shaktpeare.     Henry  VL    Piret  Part,  kl  118. 
That  girdle  gave  the  vertue  of  chast  love 
And  wiuehood  true,  to  all  that  did  it  bears : 
^  Blit  whosoeuer  contrarie  doth  proue. 
Might  not  the  same  aboue  her  middle  weare. 
But  it  would  loose,  or  else  asunder  teare. 

Spen9er.    Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  ctn  5. 
And  all  things  which  they  had  were  called  holy :  boly  cowles, 
boly  girdlee,  holy  pardons,  beads,  boly  shooes,  holy  nila^  and  ail  lull 
of  holinesse* 
HomUiee,  p.  37.     The  third  Part  of  the  Sermam  9/ good  ffhriM. 

'       Do  you  hear  ? 
Talk  with  the  girdler,  or  the  joiiiroer^ 
He  can  inform  you. 
Beamnont  and  Fletcher.     The  Honett  MatCt  Fortune,  act  L  ic  1. 

Thus,  thusy  (quoth  Forrest)  girdling  one  another 
Within  their  alabaster  innocent  armes. 

Shakopeare.    Riekard  III  UL 19^. 

TiH  Walworth's  girdle^armour  mada 

The  armes  of  London  more. 
Because  his  courage  chiefly  gaofl 

An  end  to  that  vprore. 
Warner,    Albion^e  England,  book  v.  cb.  xxviiL 

By  girting  it  about  with  a  string,  and  so  reducing  it  to  th«  iqwua 
&c  you  may  giue  a  neer  guess. 

Evelyn.    A  Diteourte  of  FurtH  Trm$^  du  xxb. 
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OIRD.  rie  give  'em  leave  to  cut  my  ftirit,  and  flay  m;. 

-_L,^-M-'  BemoMnl  and  Fittcher.    WU  wUhotti  Momejf,  act  i'li.  IC.  1. 

My  soderugDe,  with  the  louiog  cUitent, 
Like  to  bis  Hand,  girt  in  with  the  ocean, 
Or  modnt  Dyan,  circled  with  her  Nymphs, 
Shall  rest  in  London,  till  we  come  to  htm. 
SAaktpeore.    Henry  Fl    Vke  Third  P«r/,  fol.  1(>7. 

Then  dense  the  boal  of  the  branches  which  were  left,  and  saw  U 
into  lengths  for  squaring,  to  which  belongs  the  measure  and  ghnh  (as 
our  wo&men  call  it)  which  I  refer  to  the  buyer. 

JBve/fH.    Diteoune  of  Forest  TWet,  cb.  six. 

But  take  hede  to  yowrgirthe,  you'll  get  a  bruise  else. 

iieawmont  and  Fletcher,     The  Tamier  Tamed,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Patience  is  (as  it  were)  the  girding  up  of  the  soul,  which  like  tha 
girdintf  up  of  the  body  gives  it  both  strength  and  decency  too. 

South.     Sermonij  vol.  x.  p.  1 17. 
Instead  of  snufiT-boxes  and  canes,  which  are  usual  helps  to  dis* 
course  with  other  young  fellows,  these  have  each  some  piece  of  rib- 
and, a  broken  fan  or  an  old  girdte^  which  they  play  with  while  they 
talk  of  the  fair  person  rememberd  by  each  respective  token. 

Spectator,  No.  30. 

Nor  did  bis  [Euryalus]  eyes  less  longingly  behold 
The  gird/e-hth,  with  nails  of  bumish'd  gold. 

Dryden,     Virgil,    jEueid,  book  ix.  v.  488. 

The  gentry  in  Hereford,  and  Herefordshire,  do  generally  prefer 
Ibe  wormwood  beer  of  Trehcm  the  girdler,  before  other  best  ale  or 
beer,  although  their  palates  are  much  accustomed  to  a  very  plea- 
sant winy  cider. 

Boyle.     fVorke,  vol.  vi.  p.  371.    Lettert  to  Mr,  Boyle. 
Being  a  very  fool  day,  and  they  forced  to  pass  a  river  on  horse- 
back within  a  mile  of  the  town:  jwherein  they  rid  so  deep,  ts  the 
water  came  to  their  girdieitedt,  and  were  very  wet. 

Strype,    MewtorialSf  jttmo  1527 ,    ^ 
Was  I  for  this  entitled.  Sir. 
And  girt  with  trusty  sword  and  spur, 
For  fame  and  honour  to  wage  batUe, 
Thus  to  be  brav*d  by  foe  to  cattle 

Butler.    Hudibrat,  part  1.  can.  2« 

And  Neptune  in  the  pious  hymn  they  sound, 
Who^i>/«  the  earth,  and  shakes  the  solid  ground. 

Cooh.     The  Theogtmy,  or  the  Generation  of  the  Godt^ 
No  thunders  shook  with  deep  intestine  sound 
The  blooming  groves,  that  girdled  her  around. 

Cowper.    Heroism, . 
A  Brahman,  who,  by  his  power  and  through  avarice,  shall  cause 
twice  born  men,  girt  with  the  sacrificial  thread,  ;io  perform  servile 
acts,  such  as  washing  his  feet,  without  their  consent,  shall  be  fined  by 
the  king  six  hundred  panas. 

Sir  ffilliam  Jonea.     On  Jmdicature  and  on  Law,  Sre.  vol.  vii. 
p.  379. 

A  fish,  which  we  presume  to  be  of  this  species,  was  found  on  the 
recess  of  the  tide  of  the  new  cut  of  the  river  Dee,  below  Chester,  in 
October,  1785  ;  its  length  was  twenty.four  feet|  but  the  girth  did 
not  exceed  twelve. 

Pennant.    British  Zoology.     The  BottMkad  Hyperoodom. 

Gird,  ».    "J      To  ^ird/— to  smite,  to  strike,  as  Mr. 

Gird.  n.     VTyrwhitt    interprets  it,    has  not   been 

Gi^RoiMO.  J  traced  satisfactorily  to  any  more  ancient 
language.  It  is  probably  no  more  than  a  consequential 
usage  of  gird-an^  to  surround,  to  bind  round,  tie 
round,  bind  tight  round  ;  and  thus, 

To  nip,  to  pinch,  to  twinge  or  twitch :  as,  to  have  or 
make  a  gird,  to  have  or  make  a  twitch  or  twinge,  to 
make  a  hit ;  and,  consequently, 

To  aim  a  blow  or  stroke,  to  hit,  to  strike,  to  smite. 

In  Scotch  writers.  Dr.  Jamieson  observes,  it  is  much 
used  with  the  preposition  through.  And  so  in  Chaucer 
thurgh'girt ;  and  hence,  to  pierce. 

Metaphorically,  to  have  or  make  a  hit  or  stroke,  tc. 
of  wit  or  raillery,  or  sarcasm,  is. 

To  jeer,  joke  or  jibe,  to  scoff  at,  to  mock,  to  flout, 
to  sneer  at,  to  throw  out  sneers,  scoffs  or  taunts.  See 
GaiDE. 
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And  gwd  of  gyles  held,  and  lete  bym  go  no  w^dere.  GIRIX 

Piers  Plomhmam.     Fision,  p.  35.  .. 

And  to  tbise  cberles  two  he  gan  to  preye  GIRGENTl 

To  slen  him,  and  to  girder  of  his  bed, 
That  to  his  body,  whan  that  he  were  ded, 
Were  no  despit  ydon  for  his  defame. 

Chaucer.     The  Monhee  Tale,  v.  14464. 
And  so  befell,  that  in  tbe  tas  they  found, 
Thurgh  girt  with  many  a  grevous  blody  wound, 
Two  yonge  knightes  ligging  by  and  by, 
Bothe  in  on  armes,  wrought  ful  richely. 

Id.     The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1012. 
With  throte  ycut  he  roores ;  he  lyeth  along, 
His  entrailes  with  a  launce  through  girded  quite. 

Fneertaine  Awdors.     The  Death  of  Zoroas, 
-^— —  For  those  that  will  them  write, 
With  taunting  gyrds,  &  glikes,  ft  gibes  must  vexe  the  lewde, 
Strayne  curtesy,  ne  recke  of  mortal!  spyre. 

Drant.     Horace.    Priacus  Grammatiau,  de  Satyra, 

Now  to  use  these  fine  taunts  and  girds  to  his  enemies,  it  was  a  part 
of  a  good  brator ;  but  so  commonly  to  gird  every  man  to  make  tbe 
people  laugh,  that  wan  him  great  ill-will  of  many,  as  shall  appear  by 
some  examples  I  will  tell  you. 

Sir  Thomas  North.    Plutarch,  fol.  721.     Cieerv. 

At  which  our  critics  gird  whose  judgments  are  so  strict. 
And  he  the  bravest  man  who  most  can  contradict. 

Drayton.    PoUy^hion,  song  6. 

BsN.  Being  mou*d,be  will  not  spare  toytWlbe  Gods. 

Shahspeare.    Owiolanms,  fol.  3. 
Lvo.  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio. 

Id,     Taming  of  the  Shrew,  fol.  228. 

Wan.  Sweet  king,  the  bishop  hath  a  kindly  gyrd. 

Id    Henry  VI.    First  Part,  Ibi.  106. 
These  seven  years  there  hath  been  plays  at  his  house,  I  have  ob* 
served  it,  you  have  still  girds  at  citiieos ;  and  now  you  call  your 
^  play,  The  London  Merchant. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle.    Pro- 
logue. 

But  he  has  another  gird  upon  Christianity ;  for  A  melius,  a  heathen 
Flatonist,  upon  reading  the  first  %'erses  of  Saint  John  the  evangelist, 
cried  out,  by  Jove,  this  barbarian  is  of  our  master  Plato*s  opinion : 
where  he  imposes  again  on  the  English  reader  with  his  barbarian,  as 
he  did  befoie  with  bis  idiot  evangelist. 

Bentley,     Of  Free  Thinhing,  p.  182. 

GIRGENTl,  one  of  the  Seven  Intendendes  (Inim- 
denture)  or  Counties  into  which  Sicily  has  been  divided 
since  1815.  It  contains  a  portion  of  the  Vol  di  Max- 
zara^  which  formed  the  South-Westem  Province  of  the 
Island  under  the  old  division,  together  with  the  Isles 
of  Pantalaria  and  Lampedusa,  in  the  African  Sea.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Palermo,  on  the  East  by 
Calatanisetta,  on  the  South  by  the  African  Sea,  on  the 
West  by  Trapani ;  and  contains  289,000  inhabitants,  in 
three  districts,  viz,  Girgenti,  Bivona,  and  Sciacca. 

The  City  of  Girgenti  is  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  The  City, 
the  seat  of  the  Civil  authorities,  and  of  a  Bishop.  It 
stands  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  river,  (the 
,Acraga»  of  the  Ancients,)  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
Its  chief  edifices  are,  a  Castle,  occupied  by  the  public 
officers,  an  Orphan  Asylum,  a  Cathedral  celebrated 
for  its  baao-rUievoM  and  its  echo,  several  Monasteries 
and  Churches,  among  which  that  of  St.  Nicolas,  belongu 
jng  to  the  Franciscans,  rests  on  some  of  .the  ruins  of 
antiquity.  The  City  conUins  2850  houses,  and 
about  15,000  inhabitants,  a  Gymnasium,  or  elementary 
school,  and  a  Lyceum,  with  a  Library  and  a  Collect 
lion  of  Medals.  The  private  Collections  of  Antiquities 
are  numerous.  The  Port,  which  is  situated  to  the 
.South  of  the  City,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  it, 
is  neither  deep  nor  capacious.  It  was  constriKted  at  a 
great  expense  by  moles,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen* 
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QIKGfiNTr  tury,  but  has  been  iiiled  up  in  a  great  measure  by  ac- 
^— %^-'»^  cumulated  sand.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  best  harbour 
on  the  Southern  coast  of  Sicily,  and  the  City  is  an  em- 
porium possessing  the  principal  carrying  and  coasting 
trade  of  the  Island.  The  export  trade  in  wheat,  barley, 
vegetables,  almonds,  pistachios,  soda,  and  sulphur,  is 
very  considerable.  Yet  there  is  but  little  life  or  industry 
in  the  place,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Agrigentum,  The  whole  has  an  air  of  misery,  and  the 
sunken,  inanimate  appearance  of  the  modem  City  is 
forcibly  contrasted  with  the  lordly  remains  of  antiquity, 
which  attract  strangers  to  its  neighbourhood.  Not  far 
from  Girgenti  are  also  some  objects  of  curiosity  to  the 
Naturah'st.  On  the  banks  of  the  Acragcu,  or  Fiume  di 
Girgenti^  are  two  copious  springs  oi  mineral  oil ;  on 
the  East,  towards  Palma  and  Montechiaro,  are  sulphur 
pits,  which  yield  a  considerable  revenue;  and  about 
seven  miles  to  the  North  of  the  City  is  the  Volcano  of 
Maccalubba,  with  numerous  craters.  Girgenti  Vecchio 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  which  the  City  stands, 
forming  a  kind  of  suburb,  and  consists  of  only  a  few 
houses. 

Although  the  soil   throughout  this  Intendeney  in 
general,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  City  in  parti- 
cular, is  distinguished  by  its  fertility,  the  inhabitants 
display  neither  wealth  nor  industry.   Wine,  oil,  almonds, 
and  com,  are  produced,  with  little  or  no  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  husbandman,  in  sufficient  abundance  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  a  slothful,  superstitious,  and  ignorant 
population.     The  towns  are  mean  and  filthy,  only  one 
of  them  having  a  population  exceeding  10,000.     This  is 
Sciacca.       Sciacoa^  the  chief  place  of  a  district,  built  on  a  rock, 
running  into  the  sea  near  the  promontory  of  St.  Marco. 
It  is  tolerably  well  built,  containing  several  churches 
and  convents,  with  a  population  of  11,500,   who  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of   earthenware. 
The  Haven  is  formed  by  a  mole,  and  has  a  carriage 
trade  in  agricultural    produce,  like  that  of  Girgenti. 
Here  are  sulphur  pits,   lagoons   for  making   salt   on 
the  sea-shore,  and  the  famous  warm  Baths,  known  to 
the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Thermm  Selinuntinte.    The 
rock  on  which  the  town  is  built,  is  excavated,  and  con- 
tains the  public  granaries. 
Pkntalaria.        In  the    Government  of  Girgenti  are  included  the 
Islands  of  PankUaria  and  Lampedusa.    The  former  of 
these,  the  Ctmyra  of  the  ancients,  is  situated  in  the 
African  Sea,  about  60  miles  from  the  shores  of  Sicily, 
and  24  from  those  of  Africa.     It  has  a  circumference  of 
35  miles,  and  is  full  of  mountains.     These  are  for  the 
most  part  extinct  volcanos,  but  there  is  one  which  still 
emits  flames,  though  at  considerable  intervals.    The 
valleys  are  rich   and  fertile,  producing  wine,  raisins, 
figs,   olives,  cotton,  and   some  corn.      The  pastures 
nourish  abundance  of  sheep  and  rice.      Sulphur  pita 
and  mineral  springs  are  numerous.     The  inhabitants, 
about  8100  in  number,  are  collected  in   the  little  town 
of  Oppidolo,  and  a  few  hamlets.     They  have  a  small 
baven,  and  support  themselves  by  agriculture,  fishing, 
and  the  spinning  of  cotton  and  wool.     The  Island  is  a 
Principality  belonging  to  the  Sicilian  House  of  Re- 
qutsino,  and  is  hindered  from  becoming  a  highly  flou- 
rishing spot,  solely  by  its  exposure  to  the  depredations 
of  the  Barbary  Corsairs.    It  is  in  longitude  8**  26'  25'' 
East  and  latitude  36^  45'  40"  North. 
Lampedusa.      LamptduMa,  or  Lampadoia,  is  situated   130  miles 
South  of  Sicily,  and  70  miles  South-West  of  Malta.  It  is 
about  20  miles  in  circumference    Possessing  the  climate 


and  productions  of  Sicily,  it  is  nevertheless  uninhabited,  GIRgenti 
from  the  fear  of  Corsairs.     It  has  an  excellent  harbour       - 
open  to  the  North.    The  small  Island  of  Ltmoto,  a  little     ^^^ 
to  the  North  of  it,  is  covered  with  a  blooming  vegeta-  ^^v*^^ 
tion  and  rich  pastures  j  but  it  is  also  deserted  from  the 
same  cause.      Longitude  12^  24'  East  and  latitude 
35°  40' North. 

GIRL,       \      This  word  is  not  found  id  any  of  tlie 
Girled,      f  Northern   Dialects.     Skinner  suspects 
Gi'rlish,    /that  as  ceorl  in  A.  S.  signified  maU^  so 
Gi'rl-boy.  )  ceorla  signified  female,  though  no  soch 
word  is  now  found  in  existence.     Lye  observes  that 
girl  in  our  old  Writers  is  applied  to  a  male,  (as  well  as 
female,)  (see   the   QuoUtion  from  P.  Plouhman  and 
Chaucer,)  and  he  therefore  decides  for  ceorl,     Hickes, 
{Gram.  Ang.   Sax.   p.   107,)    periiaps  from  carUna^ 
femina^  apud  Cimbros:  though  he  notices  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word  to  male,  and  quotes  from  P.  Plouhman. 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  repeats  the  observation  of  Lye.     The 
A.  S.  ceorl;  Ger.  kerl ;  D.  kaerl;  Swed.  karl,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  ever  applied  to  the  female.     It  is 
now  used  only  to  denote. 
A  female,  a  young  female ;  (of  the  human  species.) 

Oraunmere  tor  gurlet,  ich  gart  f\iT%i  wryte. 

PUn  Plouhman.    Pmtm,  p.  189L 

To  danger  hadWe  he  at  hit  owen  gise 

The  yonge  jfirU  of  the  diocise. 

And  knew  bir  conseiJ,  and  was  of  btr  rede. 

CAawxr,     The  Prologue^  v.  BG6, 

Yet  this  sufficed  not,  for  there  cane  in  a  companfe  of  youog  girlty 
which  did  neuer  leaue  weeping  for  a  long  while  to  the  place  inhere 
the  Indiau  was  fallen  downo. 
HakJuyL     FotjagcM,  8fc.  voL  iii.  foL  326.     M.  Berne  Londonmert, 

Fie  peevish  pirl,  ungrateful  unto  Nature ! 
Did  she  to  this  end  frame  thee  such  a  creature. 
That  (hou  her  glory  shouldst  increase  thereby, 
And  thou  alone  do'st  scorn  society. 
Drajfion.    EmgiatuCt  Hermcal  Bpiatlet,    King  John  to  Matiida. 

Nor  hast  thou  in  his  nuptial  armes  enjoy*d 
Barren  embraces,  but  wert  girCd  and  boy'd : 
Twice-pretty-ones,  thrice  worthier  were  their  youth 
Might  she  but  bring  them  up,  that  brought  them  forth. 
Corhei,     Elegy  upon  the  Death  of  Lady  Haddington^  who  died  •/ 
the  Small  Pox. 

And  straight  forgetting  what  she  bad  to  tdl, 
To  other  speech  and  girlish  laughter  felL 

Drayton,     The  Legend  of  MatUda  tkt  Fmr, 

How  many  view  I  fiiirer  than 

Europa  or  the  rest, 
And  gtrl'boytj  fauouriog  Ganimcde 

Heere  with  his  lord  a  guest 

Warner,    Albion  t  England^  book  T.  di.  xzvi. 

This  winter  the  bnsinett  wu  brought  t«  a  trial ;  a  boy  and  m  ^ 
did  report,  that  they  heard  great  cr)ing  in  hia  [Lord  £5sex]  lodgii^ 
and  that  they  saw  a  bloody  razor  flung  out  at  a  wioduw,  which  was 
taken  up  by  a  woman  that  came  out  of  the  bouse  where  be  wsa 
lodged. 

Burnet.    Oum  Timet.     Charitt  It.  Amm  1681 

And  his  hair  of  flowing  grace, 
And  his  boyish,  girlith  ftjce. 

Fronde.    Ueraee.     Ode  5.  book  ii. 

The  distemper  of  this  age  is  a  poverty  of  spirit  and  of  genius;  it  is 
trifling,  it  is  tutile,  worse  than  ignorant,  ^uperflciallly  Uu^bt ;  witb 
the  politiclcs  and  murals  ot  girit  at  a  boarding  school,  rather  lbeB«f 
men  and  statesmen. 

Burke.     Speech  on  a  Bill  /br  Shoriemnj^  the  Dttmtum  afPoHim^ 
mente. 

GIRN,  orl      By  Metathesis  for  gnu,  (^.r.)  say» 

Gern.       J  Skinner. 
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GIRN  ^^  ^"'  **  ^^^y  ''^^^  aboule  to  buske  them  foreword  to  it,4he  bitch 

^  had  founde  the  foote  agayn  :  ft  on  she  came  geming  toward  y»  place ; 

mn  r«itf ni?  whom  as  soone  as  the  hartes  herd,  they  to  go  both  Iwayn  apace. 

^^^^  SitThomanAfure.     ff^A«,  fol.  1254.     The  third  Bwike  of  Onim- 

Som  trembled,  som  gimed,  lom  gasped,  aom  gased 
As  people  halfe  peuisshe  or  men  that  were  mascd. 

She/ton.     The  Cmwe  of  iMureU, 
His  fiice  was  vgly,  and  his  countenance  sterae, 

That  could  baiie  fraid  one  with  the  rery  sight. 
And  gaped  like  a  gulfe,  when  he  did  geme, 
That  whether  man  or  monster  one  could  scarce  disceme. 

I^Muer.     Faerie  Queene,  book  t.  can.  12. 
When  that  he  had  said  these  words,  the  horned  bishops  and  their 
complices  cryed  and  gymed  with  their  leeih,  saying,  see  ye  not  what 
colours  he  hath  in  bis  speech^  that  he  may  beguile  us,  and  seduce  ns 
to  bis  opinion. 

JSffOjr.     Hittory  of  the  Reformation,  fol.  61. 

Boundaries      GIRONDE,  an  extensive  Department  in  the  South- 

ind division.  West  of  France,  in  the  ancient  Province  of  Guienne. 
Its  boundaries  are,  on  the  North,  the  Department  of  the 
Lower  Charente ;  on  the  East,  that  of  the  Dordo^ne ; 
on  the  South-East  and  South,  the  Departments  of  the 
IiOt  and  Garonne  and  of  the  Landes ;  on  the  West,  the 
Ocean.  It  is  watered  by  two  great  rivers,  the  Garonne 
and  Dordo^n^e,  which,  uniting  a  little  below  Bourg,  at 
the  poiut  of  land  called  Bee  d'Ambez^  take  ailer  their 
junction  the  name  of  Gironde ;  from  which  the  Depart- 
ment is  called.  It  is  divided  into  ^\%ArrondiMe7nent»y  viz, 
those  of  Blaye,  La  Reole,  Leteparre,  Liboume,  Bazas, 
and  Bordeaux.  The  last  of  these  is  the  Capital  of  the 
Department ;  the  seat  of  the  Cour  Roy  ale,  of  a  Bishop, 
Prejht,  and  other  Provincial  authorities.  The  most 
productive  portions  of  this  Department  are  along  the 
banks  of  the  two  great  rivers.  The  Western  half  of  it, 
between  the  Garonne  and  the  .sea,  is,  with  a  few  excep- 

Uedoc.  tions,  a  barren  and  desert  heath.  The  district  of  Medoc, 
situated  between  the  Gironde  and  the  sea,  is  a  sandy 
level,  with  numerous  stagnant  pools,  which  infect  the 
air ;  presenting  the  same  physical  appearance  as  the 
Landa^  The  culture  of  the  vine  has,  however,  been 
successltilly  attended  to.  Not  less  than  110,000  hec- 
tares of  land,  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  are  planted 
in  vineyarda  in  this  Department,  which  produces  a 
greater  abundance  of  good  wine  than  any  otlier  district 

^mes.  of  France.  About  800,000  hogsheads  is  the  annual 
produce,  one-sixth  of  which  is  consumed  by  the  inha- 
bitants ;  an  equal  portion  converted  into  Eau  de  vie^ 
and  the  remainder  dispersed  by  commerce  through  all 
parts  of  the  world,  under  the  general  name  of  Claret,  or 
vins  de  Bordeaux. 

The  vineyards  of  Medoc,  which  hold  the  first  rank  in 
the  Bordelais^  have  an  extent  of  20  leagues  in  length 
by  one  in  breadth.  They  are  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Garonne  and  Gironde,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bordeaux  to  the  sea.  Medoc  is  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower.  The  former  stretches  from  Margaux  to 
St.  Estephe,  and  furnishes  the  most  highly  esteemed 
wines.  Among  them  are  the  celebnited  LafiiU^  Laiour^ 
and  Chateau  Margaux,  Lower  Medoc  commenees 
about  two  leagues  from  Lesparre,  and  reaches  to  the 
sea.  Its  wines,  althonirh  good,  are  inferior  to  the 
produce  of  the  other  division.  The  gravelly  soil  which 
stretches  from  Bordeaux  to  a  distance  of  about  three 
leagues  South  of  that  city,  produces  an  abundance  of 
various  wines,  both  white  and  red»  some  of  which,  as 
the  Haul  Brion^  enjoy  a  high  reputation*  The  Palus^ 
or  deep  alluvial  soils,  fbnned  by  tht;  Garonne  and  Dor- 
dogne,  produce  wines  of  a  deep  colour  and  strong  body. 


which,  from  their  fitness  to  bear  transport  and  long  GIBOHOR. 
voyage*  are  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  vina  ^--11^ 
de  CargaiaoTU    The  white  wines  of  Sauteme,  Barsac,  ^J™^ 
Preignac,  and  Beaumes,  are  the  produce  of  vineyards        ^^ 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne  to  the  South 
of  Bordeaux.     The  commerce  of  wine  is  actively  car- 
ried on  in  several  towns  of  this  Department,  particu- 
larly at  Libourne  and  Bordeaux.     This  last  city  is, 
indeed,   the  enirepSl  of  the  wines,  not  only  of  this 
Department,  but  of  the  whole  South-West  of  France. 

There  is  a  great  extent  of  pasture  in  the  Western  Other 
division  d  this  Department,  where  the  soil  of  the  sandy  products.^ 
heaths  is  too  light  for  tillage.     Com,  notwithstanding 
the  great  fertility  of  the  alluvial  tracts,  is  not  grown  in 
sufficient  abundance  for  the  consumption  of  tha  inhabi- 
tants, and  there  is  but  little  manufacture. 

The  population  is  539,000,  or  500  for  every  1000  Population. 
hectares;  the  average  of  France  is  600.  The  Protest- 
ants are  about  70,000,  and  are  increasingp.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  revenue  derived  by  this  Department 
firom  its  wines,  and  the  care  with  which  every  spot  is 
cultivated,  the  minute  division  of  the  soil  impaiis  the 
exertions  of  the  agriculturist,  and  perpetuates  the 
ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  lower  classes. 

BoaoEAux,  the  Capital  of  the  Department,  has  been 
already  described.  Letiparrej  CadiUac^  and  L»6<n£r/ie  Liboume. 
are  remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  their  soils.  The 
last  of  these  is  a  pretty  town,  with  an  excellent  manu- 
facture of  Porcelain.  Its  climate  is  delicious ;  the 
neighbouring  country  beautiful;  and  it  affords  the 
luxuries  and  enjoyments  of  life  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
any  other  town  in  France. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  is  the  Ttmr  de  Cor-  Lighthouse. 
dovan^  the  only  lighthouse  of  any  consequence  on  the 
coasts  of  France.  It  is  built  on  a  rock  separated  by  a 
narrow  channel  from  the  shores  of  Medoc ;  of  which, 
perhaps,  it  originally  formed  a  part.  It  was  erected  in 
1584  at  the  expense  of  the  Province,  and  afterwards 
reconstructed  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1665.  The  external 
decoration  is  composed  of  three  orders  of  architecture, 
placed  pyramidically  one  over  the  other.  It  has  an 
elevation  of  175  feet,  not  including  the  iron  lantern 
which  surmounts  it.  The  light  is  formed  by  a  char- 
coal fire  kindled  in  a  large  brasier.  It  is  situated  40 
miles  South-West  of  La  Rochelle  and  57  North-West 
of  Bordeaux ;  longitude  I''  10'  25^'  West  and  latitude 
45^35'  15"  North. 

GISARM,  Fr.  guimrme  ;  Low  Lat.  guarma.    Sea 
Cotgrave,  Ducange,  and  Spelman. 
A  battle-axe,  a  hand-axe. 

But  I  woll  neuer  be  fonwome 
Sith  ricbttiae  hath  me  failed  here. 
She  shall  abie  that  trespas  full  dere, 
At  least  wyiie  hut  her  arme 
With  swearde,  or  spartb,  or  gitarme. 

Ckemeer.     The  HommM  of  ike  Amt,  fol.  144. 
Tho  dyghte  they  hem  all  to  armes, 
With  swerdea  and  wyih  gf/earmee, 
Aa  werre  Khold  awake. 
Lyheaui  JJisconut,  m  Biteon,  Met,  Rom.  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

GISEKIA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Pentan^ 
dria,  order  Pentagynia^  natural  order  Portulacem. 
Generic  character :  calyx  five-leaved ;  no  corolla  ; 
capsules  five,  approximating,  nearly  round,  one-seeded. 

One  species,  G.  phamacioideM^  an  annual,  native  of 
the  East  Indies.    Roxb.  Cortm. 
4v2 
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GITE,  a  gown,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  is  Fr.,  and  Skinner, 
perhaps,  from  the  French  gisie,  (from  jacere,)  a  place 
where  any  one  may  lie;  and  signifying  merely  the 
gown  {iogam)  in  which  any  one  may  lie. 

And  she  came  tfter  id  a  giie  of  red, 
And  Simkio  hadde  hosen  of  the  same. 

Chaucer,     The  Revet  Tale,  v.  3952. 

And  wered  upon  my  ^y  skarlet  giiet. 

U    The  Wifof  Bathet  Prologue,  ▼.  6141. 

The  garments  gay,  the  gIUt*ring  golden  ^I'/e, 
TTie  tystng  talk  which  flowes  from  Pallas  pooles : 
Hie  painted  pale,  the  (too  much)  red  made  white    . 
Are  smiling  baytes  to  fishe  for  louing  fooles. 
QoMeoi^me,    Hearbei,    Sonnet  in  Prayse  of  the  Browne  Beattiie, 

Methought  I  sawe  a  derling  of  delight, 
A  stately  niroph,  a  dame  of  heauenly  kinde, 
Whose  glitt'ring  git^f  so  glimsed  in  mine  eyes 
As  (yet)  I  not,  what  proper  hew  it  bare, 
Ne  therewithall,  my  wits  can  wel  deuise, 
To  whom  I  might  nirlouely  lookes  compare. 

Id.     The  Compiaint  of  Phyhmene, 

GITTERN,  r.\     J.  e,  cithern,  (g.  v.)  a  guitar,  from 
Gi'ttern,  n.     J  the  Lat.  cithara ;  Gr.  Ktdapa, 
Gitterning^  playing  on  a  gittern  or  guitar 

No^  sailen  ne  sautrien.  ne  singe  with  ^e  ffilne 
Ich  have  none  goude  g^ftes. 

Piert  P/ouhman.     Fmom,  p.  253. 

He  singeth  in  his  vois  gentil  and  smal ; 
^  Now,  dere  lady^-if  thy  wiUe  be, 
I  prey  you  that  ye— wol  rewe  on  me ;" 
Ful  wel  accordant  to  his  gitemintf. 

Chaucer.     The  Milieree  Taie,  v.  3363. 
Wheras  with  harpes,  lutes,  and  giiemetf 
They  dance  and  pUie  at  dis  bothe  day  and  night 
And  ete  also,  and  drinke  over  hir  might. 

Id.     The  Pardoneret  Tale,  v.  1 2400.     ' 
The  first  chorus  beginning,  may  relate  the  course  of  the  citty,  each 
•▼ening  with  mistresse  or  Ganymed,  gitteminff  along  the  streets,  or 
•olacing  on  the  banks  of  Jordan  or  down  the  stream. 

Milton,     Subjectt  for  Tragediet,  in  Birch**  Life  of  Milton, 

OLORis.  Violins,  strike  up  aloud, 

Ply  the  gittern,  scour  the  crowd, 

Let  the  nimble  hand  belabour 

The  whistling  pipe,  and  drumbling  tabor. 

Drayton.     The  Mu9es'  Elgtium.    Ngmphal  8. 


GIVE. 

Gi'VER, 
Gi'viNO, 

Gift,  v. 
Gift,  n. 

Gi'ptless. 


1      A.  S.  gif-an,  agyf-an  ;   D.  ghecen  ; 
Ger.  geh'fn  ;  Sw.  gif-wa.     Gift  is  the 
past  participle  givcd,  giv'd,   gift,   and 
upon  this  the  verb  gift  is  formed.     To 
give,  in  its   most  ordinary  usages,  is 
J  equiyalent  to 
To  confer  or  transfer,  to  commit  or  transmit,  to  be- 
stow, to  grant,  to  concede,  to  yield,  to   consign  or 
resign . 

It  admits  of  the  substitution  of  various  words  ac- 
cording to  the  context. 

To  give,  with  a  subaudition  of  power  or  ability ;  and 
thus,  to  empower,  to  enable,  to  authorize. 

,With  a  subaudition  of  utterance  or  speedi;  and 
thus,  to  speak  or  utter,  pronounce  or  declare,  publish 
or  proclaim. 

As  a  result,  inference  or  conclusion ;  and  thus,  to 
show,  to  exhibit,  to  infer,  to  conclude. 

To  give  the  mind,  thoughts  or  inclinations;  and  thus, 
to  incline,  to  addict,  to  devote. 

When  used  with  prepositions,  the  phra&e  may  be 
interpreted  fn  similar  manner. 

Jo  heo  wer«  alle  henne  y  went,  here  was  joye  y  nou, 
e  kyng  j«/ys  men  grete  '^iftet,  &  grel  loue  to  hem  drow. 

H.  GltmceHerf  p.  122. 


yt  b^ssop  ft  nolde  grante,  ac  outlfch  yt  w}]r  sef de 
To  gyue  hym  ^ulke  holy  )ing.  , 

R,  Oloucetler^  p.  239. 
William  tok  his  leue  at  our  Kyng  Henry, 
Otftee  wele  to  leue  he  had  richely. 

R,  Brmme,  p.  141. 
Kyng  Suane  gaf  assaut,  yt  waRea  to  assule, 
Mykelle  folk  he  les,  &  tynt  his  trauaile. 

Id.    p.  43. 
lly  boke  sals  certain,  )at  he  ^a/oeuer  ^t  ride. 

/i^    p.82. 
Alle  ^at  was  gjuen,  8i  befor  hand  lent, 
^t  was  not  iu  cofre,  when  he  mad  testament. 

Id,    p.  135. 
Tho  ^is  gold  was  gyren.  gret  was  )e  ]^onkynge 
That  fals  and  favel  hadde.  for  here  fayre  %s[ftet. 

Piera  Plomhman.     Fioion,  p.  32. 
Therefore  if  thou  offrest  thi  gifte  at  the  tuter,  and  there  the«  bt- 
thinkest  that  thi  brothir  hath  somewhat  ageos  the,  leave  there  tbi 
gifte  bifore  the  auter,  and  go  first  to  be  recounsciled  to  thy  brothir, 
and  then  thou  schalt  come  and  schalt  offre  thi  gifte, 

Widif.    MaitkKW,  ch.  v. 
Therefore  when  thon  offrest  thy  gift  at  the  aultare,  and  there  le- 
mebrest  that  thy  brother  hathe  ought  agaynst  thee :  leave  there  tbia« 
offering  before  the  aultare,  and  goe  thy  waye  fyrate  and  be  reconcyled 
to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offre  thy  ggfte. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 
I  \Bttt  other  seedis  felden  into  good  land :  and  gaven  fniyt  sum  an 
hundred  fold,  another  sixty  fold,  an  other  thritty  fold. 

Wichf.    Matthew,  cK  xbl. 

Is  it  liffull  to  us  to  ggu€  tribute  to  the  emperoar  or  nay  ? 

Id.    Lnk,ck.a. 
Is  it  lawfull  for  us  to  gene  C«sar  tribute  or  no  ? 

Bible,    Ammo\i%\. 
God  loaeth  a  glad  ghyuere. 

mclif.    2  Corgnikiana, eii.hu 
For  God  loueth  a'  chearfull  geuer, 

BUle,  Amna  1551. 


GIVE. 


-  Theseus  hath  taken  him  of  her 


That  of  his  chambre  he  made  him  a  squier 
And  gave  him  gold  to  mainteine  his  degre. 

Chaucer,     The  Knighiea  Tale,  ▼.  1443. 
And  as  I  stode  in  this  bashment,  I  remembred  your  incomparable 
demencie,  the  whiche,  as  I  haue  my  selfe  some  tyme  aeec,  meet 
graciously  accepteth  the  sklender  gifte»  of  small  value,  whicbe  your 
highness  perceiued  were  offred  with  great  and  louijkge  affection. 

Gower,     Conf.  Am.     Dedieatiom,  aig.  12. 

■  Whereto  Anne  thus  replied : 

O  sister,  dearer  beloued  then  the  lyght . 

Thy  youth  alone  in  plaint  still  wilt  thou  spill  ? 

Ne  children  swete,  ne  Uenus  giftet  wilt  know. 

Surrey.     Virgil.    JBnemM^hotkif. 
Artaxerxes,  the  noble  king  of  Persia,  reiected  nat  the  para  bu^ 
bandman,  which  offred  to  hym  his  homely  handes  full  of  cleaoe  wafer, 
but   mooste   graciously  receiued   it   with    thankes,  estemynge   the 
presente  nat  after  the  value,  but  rather  to  the  wyll  of  the  gyuer. 
Sir  Thomas  Elyat.    The  Govemour.    The  Proheme,  »%.  K% 
Sir,  quod  he,  at  this  houre  I  tbynke  he  bath  well  to  the  nobrc  ef 
zxx.  tymes  a  hundred  thousande :  there  u  no  lorde  leyucngu  as  now, 
that  is  so  large  and  lyberall  in  gyueng  of  gifl^  as  be  is. 

Lord  Bemeri,    Fkoiuart,     Crenyele,  vol.  ii.  dL  xziv. 
Powers,  and  dominions,  Deities  of  Heav*n, 
For  since  no  deep  within  her  gulph  can  bold 
Immortal  vigour,  though  opprest  and  faU*n| 
1  give  not  Heav*n  for  lost. 

MUton.    Paradke  Loei^  book  ii  1. 14. 
Not  only  these  faire  bounds,  but  all  the  earth 
To  thee  aud  to  thy  race  I  aiveg  as  lords 
Possess  it,  and  all  things  that  therein  live. 
Or  tive  in  sea,  or  aire,  beast,  fish,  and  fowlo. 

M    Ih.  bookTiilL339. 

O  Eve,  in  evil  hour  thou  didst  give  eare 
To  that  false  worm,  of  whomsoever  taught 
To  counterfeit  man*s  voice,  true  in  our  fall« 
False  in  our  promis*d  rising. 

Id.    /kbookix.L]06«; 
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Inproflperity  be  gntoCblly  idimKt  the  bemHyof  IheAimigkty  ghef, 
end  lueth,  not  abuieth  plenty :  but  In  edvcrsity  he  remeJOB  uoshaken, 
'  and  like  some  eminent  mountain  hath  his  head  above  the  clouds. 
Habington,     Cattara.     The  Third  Part, 

.  But  goe  with  speed 

And  what  thy  storee  conUin,  briog  forth  and  ponre 
Abundance,  fit  to  honour  and  receive 
Our  heftv*nly  atmnger;  well  we  may  afford 
Our  ^<Mr*  their  own  giJU^  and  large  bestow 
Prom  laige  bestowed. 

MUton,    Paradite  Lost,  book  v.  1.  318. 

Scepter,  and  power,  thy  giving,  I  assume 

And  gladlier  shall  resign.  id,    lb.  book  vi.  1. 730* 

John.  Is  this  assension  day?  did  not  the  profet 
Say,  that  before  asseosion-day  at  noone 
My  crowne  1  should  gimt  off  ?  euen  so  I  hue. 
'  -*•   •  Kmg  j9h^UA.\9. 


We  pray  you  for  your  own  aake  to  embrace  your  own  aalietie  and 
^^ooerthie  attempt.  Mi.    MYuuUhe  It,kX.W. 

HacD.  I  haue  no  words,* 

My  voice  is  in  my  sword,  thou  bloodier  TilUin 
Then  teannes  can  giu€  thee  out. 

Id.    il/ac6eM,  fol.  151. 

The  clergyman  next, 

I  withdrew  from  their  text 
And  set  op  the  gifletl  brother; 

Thus  religion  1  made 

But  a  matter  of  trade, 
And  I  car'd  not  for  the  one  or  t*  other. 

Brwne,    Political  Songt,    The  Hojg  Pedlar, 

In  reproofe  of  which  their  deoout  fraud,  the  prophet  Malachi 
aUegeth,  that  gift*  are  offered  uuto  God  not  as  supplies  of  his  want 
indeed,  but  yet  as  testimonies  of  that  aflection  wherewith  we  acknow* 
ledge  and  honour  his  greatness. 

Hooker.    Eceleeiattical  Politg,  hook  r,Uili,2M. 

Why  was  my  breeding  order'd  and  prescrib*d 
As  of  a  person  separate  to  God, 
Design'd  for  great  exploits;  if  I  must  die 
Betray'd,  captiv'd,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out. 
Made  of  mine  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze; 
To  grind  in  brazen  fetters  under  task 
With  this  htvr*a'gi/led  strength .' 

Milton.     Samton  jigonutet,  1. 36. 

Then  ruah*d  amid  the  train  ;  nor  check  nor  bound 
His  fury  knew,  but  stretch'd  the  slaughter  round. 
The  faithless  foe  he  thinks  it  vain  to  spare, 
And,  fic'd  with  vengeance,  givee  a  loose  to  war. 

put.     Firgil.    ^neid,  book  ul 

Hins  having  monm'd,  he  gave  the  word  around. 
To  raiie  the  breathless  body  from  the  ground. 

Drgden,     VirgU,    JEneidy  book  xi. 

Aod  thus  I  have  fivem  the  history  of  Satire,  and  derived  it  from 
Ennitts,  to  your  lordship ;  that  is,  from  its  first  rudiments  of  barbarity 
to  its  last  polishing  and  perfection. 

Id,    Dedication  to  Juvenal* 
The  tender  page  with  homy  fists  was  gali'd, 
And  he  was  gt/ted  most  that  loudest  bawl'd. 

id.    Religio  Ltdeil 

And  then,  for  the  gift  of  healing,  let  a  bleeding  church  and  state 
Aow,  how  notably  they  were  gifted  that  way. 

South.    Sermom,  vol.  iv.  p.  444. 
Both  fleck'd  with  white,  the  true  Arcadian  straio. 
Which  Thestylis  hath  often  begg'd  in  vain ; 
And  she  shall  have  them,  if  ag:ain  she  sues, 
Since  you  the  giver  and  the  gift  refuse. 

Drgden.     Virgil.     The  tecond  Paetoral. 

And  first  the  giftt  in  public  view  they  place 
Green  laurel  wreaths,  and  palm  the  victor's  grac« 
Within  the  circle^  arms  end  tripods  lie, 
Ingots  of  gold  and  silver  heap'd  on  high. 
And  vests  embroider*d  of  the  T^rian  dye. 

Id.     Virgil,    JBneid,  book  v. 

She  [Nature!  gave  him  [man]  alone  the  power  of  laughing ;  a 
mark  of  joy  of^  which  he  is  susceptible.  She  gave  him  alone  tearS| 
the  symbol  of  clemency  and  compassion. 

iSiMor.    AntipoUmm,  vol.  v.  p.  434. 


fiot  hie  title,  his  house  in  town,  his  mansions  and  ptiks  in  thn      GIV& 
country,  his  parliamentary  interest,  the  favour  in  wtiich  he  stands  at  ». 

conrt,  the  brilliant  appearance  he  makes  in  the  realms  of  fashion  ;  GLA* 
these,  added  to  a  father's  infloence»  determine  Inhigenia  at  once  to  CI  ATE. 
forget  the  object  of  her  love,  and  give  her  band  to  deformity,  < 
disease  and  folly. 

Rnox.     The  Spirit  ofDetpotitm,  sec.  26. 

And  that  this  spirit  [breath  of  life]  is  the  immaterial  intelligent 
principle,  is  evident ;  because  it  is  mentioned  as  a  distinct  thing  from 
the  body,  not  partaking  of  the  body's  fate,  but  surviving  the  putre- 
faction of  the  body,  and  returning  to  the  giver  of  it. 

Biekop  Horoleg.    Sermotk  39.  vol.  iii. 

Such  utter  strangers  were  they,  in  general,  both  to  the  nature  of 
God  and  man,  that  Cicero,  delivering  the  sentiments  of  ancient 
wisdom  on  this  matter,  expresses  himself  to  this  offset:  **  All  the 
commodities  of  life,  says  he,  are  the  gift  ol  heaven,  but  virtue  no 
man  ever  yet  thought  came  from  God.** 

Warburton.    Sermon  7.  vol.  ix. 

But  not  unhononr'd  shall  he  halt  away, 
Or  gifttete  mourn  this  uoauspicioos  clay. 

Cambridge.    The  Seribleriad,  book  iv. 

GIVES,  see  Gyves. 

GIZZARD,  Fr.  gexier;  Lat.  gigerio.  Of  unknown 
Etymology.  Mariinius  thinks  it  a  word  d  Pceni9 
tran$lalutn. 

The  foule  that  bight  vultour.  that  eateth  the  stomacke  or  gieeme 
[  jecur]  of  Titus  is  so  fulfylled  of  hys  song  [Orpheus]  that  it  nilf 
eaten  ne  tyren  no  more. 

Chaucer.     The  Third  Booke  of  Boeeim,  fol.  229. 
The  ggear  or  stomake  of  a  goose  or  henne  beinge  fatte  with  branne 
and  mylke,  beinge  well  sodden  or  made  in  poulder,  is  good  for  thn 
stomake,  In  makynge  it  strong  to  digest,  and  nourysheth  competently. 
Sir  ThomoM  Elgot.     The  Cattel  of  Hdth,  book  ii.  ch.  ix. 

The  gorge,  or  craw,  and  the  stomach,  or  gixier  in  birds,  is  thick 
and  fieshie.  Holland,     Plinie,  vol.  i.  p.  343. 

To  these,  an  overgrowne  justice  of  peace, 

With  a  Clarke  like  a ^xzartf  thrust  under  each  arm; 

And  warrants  for  sippets,  layd  in  his  own  greasoi 
Set  o*re  a  chafing  dish  to  be  kept  warme. 

Jonmm.     Songt,  ijfe,  song  28. 

So  the  gixtardf  being  fasten'd  by  a  strong  membrane  to  the  peri- 
tonaeum, stands  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  belly. 

Orew,     Coimo  Sacra,  book  i.  ch.  v. 

Nor  doth  the  liver  lie  on  the  one  side  of  the  bellT,  as  in  beasts ; 
but  with  one  lobe  on  each  side  the  gixxard,  as  its  saddle,  and  so  the 
pancreas  on  each  side  the  guts.  Id.    lb. 

The  gizzard  is  not  only  made  very  strong,  especisUy  in  the  grani- 
verous,  but  hath  also  a  fiiculty  of  grinding  what  b  therein.     For 
which  purpose,  the  bird  swalloweth  rough  stones  down,  which  when 
grown  smooth,  are  rejected  and  cast  out  of  the  stomach,  as  useless. 
Derham.    Phgsico-Theology,  book  vil.  ch.  ii.  (note  6.) 

For  the  preparatory  grinding,  the  gizzard  lends  its  mill.  And,  as 
all  mill-work  should  be  strong^  its  structure  is  so,  beyond  that  of  any 
other  muscle  belonging  to  the  animal. 

Paleg.    Natural  Theology,  ch.  x. 

GLABRARIA»  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Mo- 
nadelphia,  order  Pclyandria.  Generic  character :  calyx 
tubular,  five-clefl ;  corolla,  petals  five  ;  nectaries  bris* 
ties,  altematinnf  with  the  five  bundles  of  stamens  ;  seed- 
vessel  a  drupe. 

GLA'CIATE^  \     Lat.  glaciate^  aium;  Fr.  glacer; 
Glacia'tion,    ILat.   faciei,  derived    by   Vossius, 
Gla'cial,         (a  gelando,  quan  gelacieg.    And  gel' 
Gla'cious.      J  are,  perhaps  from  ^eX^av,  to  shine. 
To  freeze,  harden,  congeal,  turn  into  ice.    Cotgrave. 

And  for  his  glacial  air,  where  is  the  shepherd  so  simple,  but  could 
have  told  him,  that  snowy  or  what  ever  else  he  means  bv  glacial  air, 
or  clouds  may  serve  to  darken  the  day,  but  not  at  all  prolong  it 

Orew.     Coemo  Sacra,  book  iv.  ch.  iv. 

[So]  sensible  philosophers  conceive  of  the  ^oration  of  diamonds, 
iris,  beryls :  not  making  them  of  frozen  ieede,  or  from  meer  aqueous 
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GLA^      »<<  gittciobU  itohiUBets,  coodennog  then  bf  froiU  into  tolidkles 
CIBRS.     ^nly  to  be  expected  eveo  from  poUrf  cougelatioDS. 
w^^    -^'v  iSfr  Thomat  Browti.     Fufyar  Errwn,  booli  ii.  ch.  I 

It  [ice]  is  pleie  upon  the  sufface  of  tbe  water,  but  round  in  bayl 
which  ia  also  a  ^kusioHom.}  M.    Jb, 

Which  [any  minend  sdatioD]  although  to  aome  degree  exhaled^ 
and  placed  in  cold  contenratoriesyWil  crystallize  and  shoot  into  white 
and  g/ae¥m$  bodieai 

Sir  ThomM  Browm.     Vulgmr  £frort,  book  ii.  ch.  i. 
I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  call  oar  consistent  aeir^hining  substance, 
the  icy  or  ytaeicd  noctilaca  (and  for  variety  phosphorus.) 
Ho^,     fVtAty  voL  iv.  p.  467.     A  newPhenomenon  exhibited  by  an 
Icy  NoQtUwMu 
Tbe  other  thuig  waij  io  tneimre  bv  the  differing  weight  and  den- 
sity of  the  aama  portion  of  water  wnat  change  was  prodnced  in  it 
betwiat  the  hottest  time  of  sumoicr,  and  first  a  giadaiimg  degree  of 
cold,  and  then  the  highest  we  could  produce  by  art. 
Jd^    A.  vol.  ii.  p.  Sl22.   Th*  Experimental  Hittory  of  Cold,  tit.  4. 

Glaciers,  a  name  g^iven  to  those  enormous  masses 
of  ice  which  fill  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  and  which  are 
among  the  most  remarkable  objects  of  Physical  Geo- 
graphy. In  German  they  are  called  gUUcher^  a  word 
which  appears  to  be  of  Celtic  origin.  The  name  Gta- 
cier^  used  in  Swisserland,  Savoy,  and  Daupbiny,  ia 
taken  from  the  Romance  language.  Five  principal 
Glaciers  stretch  towards  the  plain  of  Chamouny,  and 
unite  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc:  Tacona^  Bossom, 
Montanvert^  Argentiere,  Tour. 
Their.  However  the  form  and  situation  of  the  Glaciers  may 

origin.  Tary,  they  all  equally  arise  from  a  mass  of  snow  im- 
bibed with  water,  which,  after  having  been  frozen  during 
the  winter,  cannot  be  totally  melted  again  during  the 
summer  months:,  and  thus  continues  till  the  return  of 
the  frosts.  It  is  in  the  higher  valleys  of  the  mountaina 
alone  that  the  Glaciers  have  their  origin,  without  ex- 
cepting even  those  the  ramifications  of  which  descend 
into  the  most  fertile  lands  below.  There  are  but  few 
lying  in  the  direction  of  East  and  West,  and  all  are  sur- 
rounded by  high  mountains,  which  intercept,  in  a  con- 
siderable measure,  the  sun's  rays  during  the  three 
•  months  of  summer.  For  nine  months  of  the  year  the 
snow  is  continually  accumulating  in  those  high  regions. 
Avalanches  of  snow  of  enormous  size  are  constantly 
falling  from  the  summits  of  the  circumjacent  moun- 
tains to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  where  they  are  heaped 
up  in  compact  strata  of  many  hundred  feet  in  thickness. 
This  mass  is  not  entirely  melted  during  the  summer, 
so  that  on  the  return  of  winter  it  takes  the  appearance 
of  semiliquitied  and  congealed  snow,  consisting  of  little 
grains  held  together  and  augmented  in  volume  by  the 
water  which,  previous  to  its  congelaUou,  had  penetrated 
the  interior  of  the  mass. 
Their  All  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  are  narrow  plains  inclined 

progress.  more  or  less.  Hence,  when  the  upper  part  of  a  valley 
is  filled  by  a  Glacier,  the  mass  and  volume  of  which 
augment  annually  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  cold 
which  it  occasions:  there  results  from  this  state  of  things 
a  pressure  of  the  ice  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley,  the  only  quarter  from  which  no  resistance  is 
experienced.  During  the  summer  heats  it  is  only  on 
the  edges  of  the  Glacier,  and  on  spots  in  which  its 
lower  surface  comes  in  contact  with  the  earth,  that  a 
thaw  takes  place.  The  streams  arising  from  the  thaw 
form  longitudinal  channels  and  spacious  vaults  beneath. 
The  accumulated  waters  carry  away  all  the  detached 
masses  of  ice  in  the  direction  of  their  course  ;  and  the 
air  enclosed  in  the  cavities  of  the  Glacier,  dilating  from 
the  change  of  temperature,  breaks  away  the  salient 
n»a.sses  of  the  vaults.    All  these  circumstances  tend  to 
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dkninisli  the  naoibcr  of  pointe  of 
the  resistance  of  firiction.  The  constant  impulsion  of 
the  superior  mass  at  length  overcomes  the  resistance  ^^v^^ 
from  below,  and  the  entire  Glacier  moves  forward* 
The  mas9.of  ice,  having  filled  the  high  valley^  is  slowly 
and  constantly  impeUed  onward,  tiU  it  reaches  the 
fertile  plain  below,  where  the  incMOscd  temperature 
fixes  a  limit  to  its  ulterior  advancement.  The  progresr 
sive  movement  of  the  Glaciers  is  rendered  evident  to 
the  attentive  observer  from  the  following  phenomena  * 
1st.  The  lower  extremity  of  a  Glacier  is  often  seen  to 
advance,  pushing  before  it  the  great  mound  of  stones 
which  forms  its  border,  slowly  bending  down  trees,  and 
at  last  burying  them  beneath  its  mass.  2mlly.  The 
stones,  whidi  are  imbedded  in  the  vertical  face  of  the 
Glacier  are  oilen  seen  in  the  coune  of  one  month  to 
approach  several  feet  nearer  to  the  ground,  9dly.  The 
blocks  of  stone,  which  are  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
Glaciers  and  on  their  surface,  prove  that  the  ice  has 
formerly  occupied  a  higher  position  among  the  moun- 
tains ;  for  these  blocks  are  in  many  instances  brought 
from  mountain  summits  many  leagues  distant,  the 
nature  and  composition  of  which  differ  totally  from 
those  of  the  rocks  encompassing  tbe  lower  regions  of 
the  valley.  4thly.  Old  chasms  and  cracks  in  the  ice 
are  frequently  closed,  and  new  ones  formed ;  so  that  it 
is  oflen  difficult  to  retrace  in  the  evening,  over  the 
Glacier,  the  path  which  had  been  travelled  in  the  mom* 
ing.  From  a  series  of  experiments  made  in  the  vallej 
of  Chamouny,  where  trunks  of  trees  were  poiposriy 
fixed  in  the  fissures  of  the  Glaciers,  it  appeared  that 
these  advanced  at  the  rate  of  fifleen  feet  every  year. 
The  Glaciers  of  the  Grindelwald  appear,  from  similar 
observations,  to  proceed  at  the  rate  of  fifty  paces  in 
six  years,  or  about  twenty-six  feet  annually.  It  is  im- 
possible to  establish  any  general  rule  witlr  respect  to 
the  rate  of  their  advance ;  for,  independent  of  the  peco- 
liarities  of  the  valley  in  which  they  are  found,  their 
increase  depends  on  the  length  of  the  winter,  and  on 
the  quantity  of  snow  which  falls  in  the  coiuse  of  the 
year. 

The  Glaciers  sometimes  decrease  for  several  years  Flodoi- 
together ;  that  is  to  say,  their  lower  edge,  situated  in  tioos  d 
the  fertile  part  of  the  valley,  loses  so  mueh  hy  the  •"''^ 
summer's  thaw,  that  it  uncovers  a  portion  of  the  soil 
which  it  formerly  occupied,  while  the  wihole  is  not 
pressed  forward  sufficiently  to  compensate  this  loas. 
On  the  other  hand,  in .  some  years  they  augment  and* 
descend  further  into  the  valley,  so  as  to  cover  up  mea- 
dows and  cultivated  fields.  But  there  is  no  rcfularity 
in  their  march  ;  it  depends  entirely  on  the  length  and 
severity  of  the  winter,  the  quantity  of  snow,  anil  the 
continuance  of  the  summer  heate.  It  is  generally  ia 
the  Spring  that  the  Glaciers  increase,  and  when  in  the 
course  of  any  year  they  make  a  more  than  ordinary 
advance,  they  seldom  fail  to  decrease  continually  for 
some  years  afterwards.  The  movement  in  this  case 
appears  to  disincumber  the  upper  valleys,  so  that  new 
accumulations  of  ice  roust  be  formed  in  order  to  pro* 
duce  that  pressure  which  is  necessary  to  communicate 
an  impulse  to  the  lower  extremitiea. 

The  surface  end  form  of  the  Glactcn  are  determined  Nfttoi*  of 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  wWch  they  rest  In 
valleys  which  are  even  and  level,  the  Glaciers  also  are 
level,  and  present  but  few  chasms.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  they  dt>scend  along  a  bold  slope,  or  over  e 
rugged  surfuce.  they  present  numerous  crevices,  and 
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aic  covered  wiA  pyramide  nUdi  aoatHiaefc  lifltoto  tbe 
height  of  100  feet,  preaeiitlni^  the  «spect  of  nm  agiUled 
^  «cean  suddeDly  concealed.   When  Ae  iacliiialion'Of  the 
ground  exceeds  30  or  40  degrees,  the  ridges  of  iee  are 
heaped  together  in  wilder  disorder;  and  assume  the 
inoBt  varied  and  grotesque  appearances.     The  chasms 
on  the  surface  of  the  Glaciers  are  sometimes  several 
feet  wideb  and  ahove  100  feet  in  depth.    The  changes 
of  temperature,  slope  of  the  ground,  and  the  other 
circumstances  which  cause  the  aovement  of  the  Gla- 
ciers, produce  these  fissures.    When,  hy  the  opening  of 
one  of  these  cvevioes,  a  vertical  wall  of  iee  b  exposed 
to  the  sen's  rays,  the  Glacier  below  it  appears  of  a 
deep  bhie  or  brilliant  green  colour,  according  to  the 
depth  to  which  the  light  has  penetrated.    The  nume- 
rous Infractions  which  the  rays  of  light  undergo,  in 
passing  through  the  semi-transparent  masses  of  Ice,  not 
perfectly  homogeneous  nor  of  uniform  density,  explain 
the  varied  and  softened  hues  assumed  by  the  Glaciers. 
Where  the  ice  is  unbroken,  it  is  of  a  dazzling  white- 
nefls.     During  winter  profound  silence  reigns  in  these 
icy  deserts ;  but  as  soon  as  the  air  grows  warm,  and  as 
long  as  summer  lasts,  a  deep  noise  like  thunder  is  heard 
from  time  to  time,  accompanied  by  a  slight  but  sensible 
vibration.    This  thundering  is  prodooed  by  the  cracking 
of  the  ice,  and  the  fonnation  of  new  crevices.     The 
frequency  of  this  noise  indicates  changes  of  weather : 
it  IS  the  barometer  of  the  Swiss  MountatneerB.     The 
crevices  of  the  ice  are  changing  every  hour,  and  they 
constitute  the  chief  danger  of  the  Glaciers.     In  winter, 
when  they  are  less  liable  to  change,  they  are  often  con- 
cealed by  the  snow,  so  that  the  most  practised  guide 
cannot  with  safety  attempt  to  cross  them.     The  pheno- 
mena which  accompany  the  cracking  of  the  ice  are 
forcibly  related  by  some  Swiss  travellers,  who  crossed 
the  Glacier  of  the  Grindelwald  to  the  Zezenberg,  a  sort 
of  green  island  in  the  ice  where  a  few  flocks  are  fed 
during  summer.     They  had  just  sat  down  to  light  their 
pipes,  when  they  heard  a  tremendous  sound  louder  than 
thunder.      Their  guns,  sticks,  bags,  every- thing,  in 
short,  about  them,  seemed  in  motion.    Large  stones 
seemed  to  start  o«t  of  the  kse,  and  knocked  against 
each  other.     Fissures  closhig  of  themselves,  sent  up 
into  the  air  the  water  they  contained,  whiehfcll  down 
again    half  converted  into    snow.     New  gulfs,  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  wide,  opened  in  their  presence  with  a 
loud  crash  like  the  report  of  «annon.     Some  great 
catastrophe  appeared  to  be  at  hand,  and  the  whole 
Glacier,  probably,  advanced  a  step  or  two ;  but  it  be- 
came quiet  again  as  snddenly  as  it  had  been  disturbed. 
The  repose  and  silence  of  death  were  all  at  once  re- 
stored, interrupted  only  now  and  then  by  the  whistling 
of  marmots.     It  is  by  the  contimial  repetition  of  these 
convulsions  that  the  Glaciers  advance  into  the  fertile 
valleys. 

After  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  there  often 
issue  from  the  crevices  of  the  Glaciers  atroag  currents 
of  air,  insupportably  cold,  and  scattering  round  quan- 
tities of  finely  pulverised  ice  which  they  carry  with  them. 
Streams  and  torrenU  are  every  where  to  l*  seen  on  the 
Glaciers,  or  the  murmurs  of  them  may  be  heard  below, 
a^  they  force  a  passage  throu^  subterranean  vaults. 
The  waters  accumulated  in  the  higher  Glaciers  some- 
times find  an  issue  in  the  fissures  lower  down,  whence 
they  break  forth  in  furious  torrents. 

Along  the  aur&ce  of  the  Glaciers  are  often  found 
clrcnlar  wetts  of  great  depth,  boHowed  vertically  in  the 
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ioe,  md  filled  to  tM  brim  ivitfi  water.  These  are 
eauaed  by  large  stones,  wliich,  when  heated  by  the  sun, 
melt  the  ice  all  round  them;  and  teas  their  great  '-^'V^ 
capaoity  of  caloric,  keep  a  temperature  above  the  freea- 
ing  point  till  they  reach  the  interior  of  (lie  mass.  The 
chemical  constitution  of  waier,  too,  m  consequence  df 
which  the  density  of  that  fiokl  augMirta  with  increase 
of  temperature  for  a  few  degrees  Atn^  the  freeadng 
point,  tenda  to  promote  the  process  liy  wMch  the  ice  ia 
nnelted  in  these  holes ;  the  water  asoendtng  as  soon  aa 
it  beeomes  liquid,  and  giving  way  to  « ^wnrmer  current 
vtNB  above. 

In  many  places  the  Glaciers  are  owrered  with  a  bladL  Moitiiifs 
mm  formed  from  decomposed  stomal  Ibr  on  their 
surface,  as  well  as  along  their  edges,  are  always  to  be 
ioond  numerous  fragments  of  rocks  which  have  been 
precipitated  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains  by 
4eBpests  or  by  awdancka.  These  stones  are  at  last 
earned  down  to  the  edges,  or  the  base  of  ^e  Glacier, 
where  they  are  arranged  in  mounds,  in  some  iustancea 
above  100  feet  high.  The  tracts  of  the  ice  which  are 
thus  incumbered  with  dihrU^  are  called  Moraines ;  a 
word  supposed  to  be  of  Celtic  derivation.  Bot  as  it 
belongs  to  the  Romance  language,  its  origin  may  be 
snore  natnrally  sought  in  the  Catalonian  tongue ;  and 
we  hare  little  doubt  that  it  was  originally  the  sameas  the 
Spanish  morma^  black,  an  epithet  jnady  i^lied  to  the 
'mountiun  slopes,  which  are  too  abrupt  to  hold  the  snow^ 
and  to  the  discoloured  lines  on  the  suriaoe  of  the  ice. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  Glacier  slowly  pushes 
before  it  ^is  immenre  dike.     Along  its  lateral  edges  is 
formed  a  similar  intreochment;  hot  the  inconceival>le 
foree  of  the  Giacier,  crashing  Uve  stones  against  the 
rocks  which  form  the  sides  of  the  valley,  nsually  redocea 
them  to  a  fine  gravel.     During  the  snmmer,  the  mo* 
rainei,  on  account  ot*  their  greater  heat,  are  surrounded 
by  wide  crevices  in  the  Ice;  or,  If  on  the  edge  of  the 
Glacier,  are  separated  from  it  by  a  disfigured  space, « 
covered  with  mod  and  stones.    In  the  higher  valleys  of 
these  frozen  wastes  are  sometimes  fomid  iurnuH  of 
stones  arranged  in  parallel  hoes  of  considerable  lengtii. 
These  singular  heaps  are  osHed  in  the  lai^age  of  the  Gouffre* 
•country  Gm^JMigneM.  They,  probably,  have  their  origin  lignes. 
in  gpo/owdkf,  which,  from  the  figure  of  the  neighbour- 
ing monntains,  are  frequently  thrown  in  the  same  diree^ 
tion,  and  which  conseqaently  dispose  in  parallei  linea 
the  fragments  l^y  carry  with  them.    Sometimes  there 
<are  oeen  on  the  surface  of  the  CHaciers  great  pyramids 
of  ice,  of  regfular  form,  and  snrmounted  by  a  large 
:stone.    If  it  were  not  for  the  occurrence  of  this  j^e- 
aomenon,  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  the  formic 
tion  of  numerous  pyramids,  of  similar  form,  but  which 
have  been  deprived  of  the  stony  covering  which  origi* 
nally  saved  them  from  thawing*    ^me  Giaciers  are  so 
completely  covered  by  the  dibris  of  the  adjoiinng  moun- 
tains,  that  the  existence  of  their  ice  is  known  only  by 
•Che  torrents  which  issue  fi*om  the  base.     The  immense 
•monnds  of  stones  heaped  op  at  the  lower  extreority  of 
the  Glaciers  are  of  great  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Naturalist,  as  theypresent  the  most  impoitaat  Geological 
data ;  a^rding  specimens  of  summita  onapppoadiable 
%y  man,  and  removed  nmny  leagues  distance  up  the 
-valleys. 

*     It  Is  often  diflicaflt  to  disthiguish  the  limits  of  the  Nttms  of 
Glaciers  and  of  the  peipetiial  snow.    In  the  loftiest  the  ice. 
regions  of  the  Alps  where  rein  can  seldom  or  never 
Isll,  there  cannot  oonseqnently  he«By  ice ;  hot  on  the 
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lower  borders  of  this  region  the  snow  is  sometimes 
covered  with  a  thin  icy  crust,  or  pellicle,  which  unites 
it  in  appearance  with  the  solid  Glacier  below.    The 

ice  of  which  these  are  composed  is  not  solid  or  com- 

^'  pact  like  that  of  rivers.  It  is  of  unequal  density  and 
transparency ;  in  some  parts,  being  evidently  formed 
from  the  congelation  of  semiliquified  snow,  while  in 
others  it  is  more  clear  and  limpid,  but  filled  with  air- 
bubbles.  '  The  clear  ice  is  distributed  in  pieces  of  no 
great  size,  but  of  various  shapes,  and  terminating  gene- 
rally iu  convex  knobs,  formed  by  the  developement  of 
the  air  during  congelation.  The  result  of  this  confor- 
mation is,  tlluit  the  whole  mass  of  the  Glacier,  though 
firmly  united  together,  admits  of  a  certain  degree  of 
internal  motion.  It  is  only  on  the  steep  suHaces  of 
the  Glaciers,  their  points,  edges,  and  crevices,  where 
the  water  flows  freely,  that  a  solid,  transparent  ice  is 
to  be  found ;  at  their  extremities,  also,  near  the  mO' 
raines^  they  are  often  of  a  deep  blue;  the  colour  which 
always  supervenes  whenever  liquefaction  and  congela- 
tion succeed  each  other  frequently. 
Vaults,  &c.  At  the  fbot  of  the  Glaciers  are  generally  vaults  in  the 
body  of  the  ice>  from  which  issue  in  summer  consider- 
able torrents.  In  winter  these  vaults  are  seldom  visible, 
being  completely  stopped  up  by  ice  and  snow ;  but  in 
Spring  the  waters  begin  to  break  through  the  obstruc- 
tions, and  the  arches  are  gradually  enlarged  to  a  great 
size.  These  vaults  are  continually  changing  in  figure 
and  dimensions.  The  water  of  the  Glaciers  is  of  a 
muddy,  whitish  blue,  and  the  torrents  which  issue  from 
them  preserve  that  colour  for  many  leagues.  It  is 
thought  by  the  Swiss  peasantry,  to  possess  medicinal 
virtues  near  its  source  at  the  Glacier ;  the  opinion  that 
it  produces  the  CroUre  appears  to  be  nearly  exploded. 

In  the  chain  of  the  Alps  between  Mont  Blanc  and 
the  limits  of  the  Tyrol,  are  reckoned  about  400  Glaciers, 
a  few  of  which  are  not  more  than  a  league  in  length  ;  a 
much  greater  number,  however,  extend  in  length  from 
six  to  seven  leagues,  with  half  or  three  quarters  of  a 
league  in  breadth.  The  depth  varies  from  50  to  600 
feet.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  measure  precisely 
the  surface  of  these  deserts  of  ice ;  but  it  has  been  cal- 
culated that  within  the  limits  above  mentioned,  the  su- 
perficial extent  of  the  Glaciers  cannot  be  less  than  130 
square  leagues.  Such  are  the  inexhaustible  reservoirs 
iirom  which  the  chief  rivers  of  Europe  are  supplied. 

HiaUnre  Naiurelk  des  Gladeres,  par  Gnmer,  4to, 
1770  ;  £bel,  NuizUchgte  Art  die  Schwdtz  zu  beroioi^ 
Zurich,  4  tomes,  1804. 

GLACIS,  Fr.  in  Fortijicaiion,  a  slope  made  of  earth 
and  generally  covered  with  turf,  running  from  the 
covered  way  towards  the  country.  It  is  much  the  same 
4»  Etplanade, 

One  species,  G.  tena^  a  tree,  native  of  Amboyna. 
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Glad,  adj. 

Gla'odbn, 

Gla'ddbr, 

Gla'oful, 

Gla'dfuliiT, 

Gla'dfulnbss 

Gla'dly, 

Gla^dnbss, 

Gla'dsomb, 

Gla^dsombnbss, 

Gi.a'oship, 

Gl«AD<SURVIVIMa.  ^ 


thus  glad-ian  becomes — ^to  make  cheerful  or  glad.   See 
the  second  Quotation  firom  Cogan. 

To  make  cheerful  or  joyous,  to  cheer,  to  rqoice,  to 
please,  to  exhilarate. 

^0  Kyng  Alfred  hurde  fJB  ft  herte  ghdede  ^o. 

R.  Qiomemter,  p.S65> 

^0  Kyng  Arture  horde  ^yi,  no  ghidere  man  nas. 

AC  p.  18C 

And  heo  schulle  be  luch,  ^at  no  prince  dorre  hem  fortake^ 
Ac  for  heore  prowene  aiadUtke  into  her  leruise  take. 

Id,  p.  118. 

&  the  erl'g  dozter  of  Pronince,  &  ir  moder  thecontesse, 
Brottite  hire  hider  into  this  lood,  &  was  her  inyAMtfwcaw. 

/tf.p.530. 

^e  Normans  were  tlleyAidl 

JL  Brtumcp  p.  117» 

&  hir  sonnes  bo^e,  Henry  &  William, 

^ei  were  him  nere  bo]^e^  gladi^  with  him  ^i  nam  [took.] 

And  praj'de  Pees  to  tellen  buere.  to  what  place  he  wolde 
In  heore  gay  garuemens.  wham  he  gladie  pouhte. 

Pien  Pioukmtm.     Fitiom,  p.  348. 

Jbat  Jewes  shal  wene  in  hire  wit  and  wexe  to  gUtde 
That  here  kj^ng  be  f  come,  fro  )e  conrt  of  heveoe. 

Id.    A.  p.  61. 

The  wiche  foolei,  weren  gUuUUre  to  dete 
ban  lyue  lengour  tube  tcaute  was  so  reoaked. 

Jd.    i».p.395. 


GUD. 


For  prophetes  hem  told 


A.  S.  glad'ian,  exhUarare^  to 
make  cheerful  or  glad,  Somner. 
Ger.  glaUi  Dutch  gUU;  Sw. 
glad,  ItetuB,  hilaris.  Wachter, 
Ihre,  and  Skinner,  derive  from 
this  Lat.  Mua.  Perhaps  from 
>►  the  A.  S.  ge-ladian,  (which,  by 
sliding  over  the  e,  forms  giad- 
tan,)  to  clear  or  cleanse,  to  pu- 
rify, to  absolve,  to  deliver ;  and 
consequently,  (as  Somner  says) 
to  excuse,  acquit  or  clear  one 
of  a  crime  or  accusation.    And 


That  ^at  blessed  body,  of  burielesse  sbolde  arysa 
And  goo  into  Galilee,  and  giaden  bus  aposlolM 
And  bus  moder  Marie. 

Id,    A.  p.  373. 

And  also  gladiiehe  bo  give),  to  gomes  ^at  bit  nedrb. 

Id.    lb.  p.  282. 

And  my  spiryt  h^lh  gladed  in  Ood  myn  hellhe. 

Wkii/.    Luk,  cb.  i. 

And  be  cometb  boom,  &  clepitb  togider  his  frendis  and  neijtbb<»is 
and  seith  to  hem  be  ye  ghde  with  me :  for  I  bane  founden  my  aehcep 
that  badde  perischid.  Id,    Imk^  cb.  xv. 

Thaone  DftYitb  bimsilf  depetb  bim  lord  bow  tbanne  is  be  is  sonne  ? 
and  mycbe  puple ^/ac2iy  berde  him.  Id,     Mark,  cb.  xti. 

And  be  ghaf  reynes  fro  heuene  and  tymes  berynge  fmyt,  and  fnl 
foUide  gboare  bertis  with  mete  and  gfadneate. 

Id.     The  Dedn  of  Apo9iis,  cb.  xiv. 

When  it  came  bim  to  purpos  for  to  rest, 
I  trow  that  he  had  tbilke  text  in  mind. 
That  alle  thing  repairing  to  his  kind 
Gladeth  himself. 

Chaucer.     The  Sqwere§  Tate,  ▼.  10923L 

I  wol  with  lusty  hcrfe  fresshe  and  grene 
Say  you  a  song  to  gladen  you  1  wene : 
And  let  us  stint  of  ernestful  matere. 

Id,    The  Cierhes  TaU,  v.  9050. 

Payrest  of  fayre,  O  lady  min  Venns, 
Daughter  of  Jove,  and  spouse  of  VulcanoSy 
Thou  glader  of  the  mount  of  Citheron. 

Id.     The  KMighiet  TaXe,^,^aS!^. 

And  for  to  maken  you  the  more  mery, 
I  wol  myselveo  gladig  with  you  ride, 
Right  at  myn  own  cost  and  be  your  gide. 


Id.    ThiProSogme^t.9^. 

O  soden  wo,  that  ever  art  suceessour 
To  worldly  blis,  spreint  is  with  bittemesse 
Th'  ende  of  the  joye  of  our  worldly  labour  : 
Wo  occupietb  the  fyn  of  our  giadmeue. 

Id.     rAeAf«no/Laiwtr«fe,  T.4844. 

As  whan  a  man  hath  been  in  poure  estat. 
And  climbeth  up,  and  waxeth  fortuoat, 
And  ther  abideth  in  prosperitie  : 
8 wiche  Ihiog  is  giadmm  as  it  thinketb  ne. 

Id.    The  Nmtea  PretOM  Ptvit^me^  v.  14;$4» 
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<j LAD.  The  turtU  doue  «%VA  vtUom,  welcom  May, 

^.^s/^a^  Gtaimme  aaJ  light  to  touem  that  ben  trew. 

OuMcer.     The  Qntrl  o/Loue,  fol.  355. 

She  doth  with  him  what  euer  her  liketh, 
Whan  that  she  loureth,  then  he  siketh, 
And  when  %\itgladeth,  he  is  glad. 

Oawer.     Conf.  Am.  book  vii.  foL  152. 

And  therefore  I 

Will  write  and  shewe  all  openly, 
Howe  loue  and  I  togedre  mette, 
Whereof  the  worlde  ensample  fette 
May  aAer  this,  when  I  am  go 
Of  thilke  vnacly  iolife  wo, 
Whose  reule  stant  out  of  the  wey, 
l^oyf  g-imdde,  and  nowt  giadius  wwsoB. 

Jd.    /».booki.fol.a 

or  Aristotle  I  haue  well  redde 
Howe  he  to  Alisander  badde, 
That  for  to  gladden  his  courage 
He  shulde  beholden  the  visage 
Of  women,  whan  thei  ben  faire. 

id.    A.  book  vii.  fol.  16) 
Soche  is  the  ghdahippe  of  enuie 
In  worldes  thing. 

IL    i&.  bookiLfol.29. 
So  that  my  hap  and  all  my  heale 
Me  thinketh  is  ay  the  lenger  the  ferre. 
That  bringeth  my  giadthip  out  of  herre. 

Id.    75.  book  iii.  fol.  48. 

But  among  all  other  kiodea  of  delite,  there  is  none  that  so  much 
comforteth  and  gladdeth  the  hekier,  as  a  tiling  spoken  contrary  to  the 
eipectation  of  other. 

WiUon.    The  Arte  of  Rheiorique,  fol.  155. 
Lyke  Lucifer  that  gracious  dawning  star,  whom  pure  of  hew 
Dame  Venus  chieflv  loues  abooe  al  fiers  in  heauen  thatshyne 
Al  darkues  be  re solues,  and  gtadneih  skies  with  face  deuine. 
Phaer.    ASneidoe^  honk  viii.  sig.  Z  iii. 

To  the  publique  coumforte  and  gtadfiUl  reioycing  whiche  at  her 
byrth  she  brought  to  all  Rnglande;  she  doeth  nowe  also  conferre 
vnto  the  same  the  vnestimable  benefite  of  fertheiyng  both  us  and  oure 
posteritee  in  the  knowledge  of  Ooddes  worde. 

Udall.    John.    Deduniary  EpitUe  to  Qtteni  Kathefme. 

But  if  the  Scripture  allow  them,  that  you  cannot  deny  but  it  so  is, 
then  resist  not  >•  doctrine  of  God,  but  knowledge  your  ignoraunce  and 
seduction^  and  returne  glad/g  into  the  right  way. 

Frith.     Worhe;  fol.  3.     Vmto  the  Chrutian  Reader. 
The  lambe  thinkes  not  the  butcher's  knife 
Should  then  bereue  him  of  his  life; 
For  when  the  sunne  doth  once  mnne  in. 
Then  all  their ^/ae/n<« doth  begin; 
And  then  their  skips,  and  then  their  play, 
So  falls  their  sadnes  then  away. 
Fneertam  Auctore.     The  Loner  Detcribeih  his  whole  State,  ^. 

~ — 7 The  Troyans  of  her  train 

Before  her  go  with  gladsome  Julus. 

Surrey.     Hrgil.    ASneid,hoo\vr. 
Mypastime  past,  my  youthlike  yeres  are  gone ; 

My  roonthes  of  mirth,  my  glistring  dzyn  of  gtadtomeneu, 
Mf  iim^  of  triumphe  turned  into  mone, 
Unhappy  I  am  unless  I  find  relesse. 
Tneertain  Auctort.     The  Louer  Comptaineth  the  Lou  of  hit  Lady, 

Where  day  and  night  she  nought  did  but  lament 
Her  wretched  life  shut  vp  in  deadly  shade, 
And  waste  her  goodly  beauty,  which  did  fade. 

Like  to  a  flowre  that  feeles  no  heat  of  sunne, 
Which  may  her  feeble  leaucs  with  comfort  gtdde, 

Spenter.     Faerie  Queene,  book  vl  can.  10. 

And  it  much  gtadt  me,  that  to  doo  him  service 

Who  is  the  honour  ofoortradcy  and  lustres 

We  meet  thus  hsppily. 
Beamnmt  and  Fletcher.     The  Beggar^  Buth,  act  ir.  sc.  5. 

Advance  immortall  bard,  come  up  and  view 
The  gladding  face  of  that  great  king  in  whom 
So  many  prophesies  to  (bine  are  knit. 

BenJonton.    The  Jrith  Mgagm  ta  Cburt. 
VOL.  XXII  ^ 


To  sing  a  song  of  old  was  sung, 

From  ashes  ancient  Gower  is  come; 

Assuming  man's  infirmities. 

To  glad  your  ear,  and  please  your  eves. 

Shahepeare.    Penetet,  act  i.  sc  1. 

Whom  when  he  saw  on  ground,  he  was  fuW  glad 

And  straight  went  forth  his  gladmeu  to  partake 

With  Beige,  who  watcht  all  this  while  full  sad, 

WayUng  what  end  would  be  of  that  same  daunger  drad. 

Spenaer,    Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  can.  11. 

Old  men  were  glad,  their  fates  till  now  did  last, 

And  infants,  that  the  houres  had  made  such  haste 

To  bring  them  forth :  whil'st  riper  aged,  and  apt 

To  understand  the  more,  the  more  were  rapt. 

BenJomoH.    A  Panegyre  on  the  happy  entrance  of  Jtmeo  our  Smm^ 
raiMtf,  ofc. 

And  there  they  make  an  ebullition  among  the  vital  spiriU ;  which 
•ccordin|  to  the  intervening  atoms  either  cause  a  dilatation  of  tke 
tetrt  and  wgiadden  it;  or  contract  it,  and  so  sadden  it. 

Diffhy.     Of  the  Sympathetieh  Powder,  p.  183. 
And,  when  as  he  him  nam'd,  for  joy  he  brake 
His  bands,  and  follow'd  him  with  giadfull g\eo. 
And  friskt,  and  flong  aloft,  and  lowted  low  on  knee. 

Speneer.    i^tfene  Qweoie,  book  v.  can.  3, 
The  same,  with  all  the  other  ornaments, 
Kjrng  Ryence  caused  to  be  hanged  hy 
In  his  chiefe  church,  for  endlesse  moniments 
Of  his  succease  wdgtadfuU  victory. 

Id,    R.  book  ill.  can.  3. 
But  Blandamoar  full  of  vainglorious  spright. 
And  rather  stird  by  his  discordfull  dame, 
Vpon  them  gladly  would  haue  prov'd  his  might, 
But  that  he  yet  was  sore.of  his  late  luckless  fight 

Id.    i5.  book  Iv.  can.  4» 
In  this  plight,  there  came  to  visit  mee 
Some  friends  who  sorry  my  sad  case  to  see. 
Began  to  comfort  me  in  cheerefull  wise 
And  means  ofgladtome  solace  to  denise. 

Jd.    Mother  HuMereTe  Jkle. 
So  channts  the  mounting  lark  horgladmme  lay, 
When  night  gives  place  to  the  delightful!  day. 

Beaumont.     To  Viteount  Perbeek. 
Our  Vfmos  must  now  reflect  on  those,  that  mar 
Give  timely  succour  to  these  present  ills. 
And  are  our  only  gUuUmviving  hopos/ 
The  noble  issue  of  Germanicus. 
Nero  and  Orusus. 

Ben  Jonton.    Sefanut,  act  iii. 
But  that  which  gladded  all  the  warrior  train. 
Though  most  were  sorely  wounded  none  were  slain. 

,Vryden,    Palamon  and  Ardte. 
To  suppliant  Holland  he  vouchsaf 'd  a  peace 

Our  once  bold  rival  of  the  British  main, 
Wow  tamely  glad  her  uojiut  claim  to  cease 
And  buy  our  friendship  with  her  idol,  gain. 

Id.    On  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
InPlf  1?"  ^^  usually  passed  in  rooms  adorned  for  that  purpoet. 
gladdened  their  hearts.  S^iator,  No.  358. 


GLAD. 


'  Oladlv  to  thee 

Heroic,  laurel'd  Eugene  yields  the  prime,  ' 
Nor  thinks  it  diminution  to  be  rank'd 
In  military  honour  next 

/.  Philipe, 
Phorbus,  whose  kindly  beams  impart 
Health  vid  gladnete  to  the  heart, 
While  in  iu  quiver  lies  the  pestilential  dart. 

Thy  youtlifuUoppliaots  hear. 
Firancu,    Horace.    The  Secular  Poem. 


Blenheiwo. 


Third  Coneert. 

On  chairs  and  beds  in  order  seated  round 

They  share  \\itgtadeome  board  ;  the  roofs  rcfoond. 

Pf^pe.    Homer.    Orfyawy,  book  xxlv. 
^h^^trlll.^^^t^'^.'^'"''  c°  P"*****^  "^  fl°""»^  «o  grow  in 

!ll  J^L7  ^'  """^  ^''•'y  ''"*^*'"'  •"^'^*^"»  '•P*"'"^?'  bit  with  glad. 
.  **^*^"**"^  Barrow.    Sermon  22.  v  J.  u 
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GLADIATOR, 


GLAD.  Go,  tunefull  bird,  ih^t  giadtTti  the  ikioi 

—  To  DapUoc^s  wiadow  spe«<l  (hy  way  ; 

GLADIA-  Aod  there  on  quivering  pinions  rise, 

TOR.  And  there  thy  vocal  art  dispUy. 

Skenatone,     The  Sky  Lark,  song  2. 
We  rejoice  at  the  forte nate  event  which  has  made  another  happy, 
we  tLTegiad  lo  bear  of  their  success ;  or  happy  to  be  informed  of  their 
welfare^  &c  CugoM.     Oh  the  Pattiom,  part  i.  cb.  it.  class  2. 

Leonidai,  ascending  to  the  fane, 
Roce  Kke  the  God  of  moraing  from  the  cell 
Of  night,  when  shedding  cheerfulness  and  day 
On  hill  and  vale  embUx'd  with  dewy  gems, 
Heffludtiems  natura. 

Glover,    Iteonidat,  book  vil 

But  if  Vy  bvbess  corpus  or  otherwise,  he  (a  national  tyger)  was  to 
come  into  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  whilst  your  door  was 
open,  any  of  yon  wonld  be  more  stout  than  wise,  who  woold  not 
£iad^  inake  your  escape  out  of  the  back  windows. 

Burhe.    Letter  m  a  B/egioide  Peace, 

dadmen  h  m  inferior  degree  of  joy :  it  may  be  excited  by  inci- 
dents agreeable  er  desirable  in  themselves,  which  are  not  of  sufficient 
moment  to  raise  the  extasies  of  joy  ;  or  it  ntay  consist  in  that  lively 
flow  of  spirits,  which  immediately  succeeds  to  the  transports  of  joy. 
Cb,^ci».     Om  the  Pauions,  part  i.  ch.  ii.  class  h 

As  sounding  tempests  with  impetuous  force 
Burst  from  their  native  caves,  with  furious  course. 
To  blot  the  lustre  of  the  g/tuUome  day. 
And  pour  their  vengeance  on  the  land  and  sea. 

Hooie.    Jertuaiem  Deiiveredy  book  iv. 

GLADE,  gehlyd,  ge-hlid^  ge-hlod,  ge-klad,  is  the 
regular  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  ge.-hlidan, 
(iegere^  operircy  to  cover ;)  and  ge-hiad,  is  become  the 
English  glade  ;  applied  to 

•*  A  spot  covered  or  hid,  hidden  with  trees.*  Tooke. 
And  see  Milton's  Poetical  Description, 


Farre  in  the  forresC,  by  a  hollow  gtmde 
Covered  with  mossie  shrubs,  which  spreddtng  brad« 

Did  underneath  ihem  make  a  gloomy  shade. 
Where  foot  of  living  creature  never  trode, 
Ne  scarse  wyld  beasts  durst  come,  there  was  this  wight*s  abode. 
Spetarr,     Faerie  Queeneg  book  vi.  can.  5. 
Till  then  humbly  leave  I  take 
Lest  the  great  Pan  do  awake. 
That  sleeping  lies  in  a  deep  giade 
Under  a  broad  beech's  shade. 
Beaumont  and  Ftetcker.     The  Faitk/td  Skepherden,  net  i. 

; —^  O  might  I  here 

In  solitude  live  savage,  in  some  flade 


GLADB. 

GLADIA. 
TORS. 


Obscur*d,  where  highest  woods  impeocCi 
To  ster  or  sun-ligbt  spread  tinr  unbnge 
And  blown  at  ev'ning. 

MUtoH,    Paradite  Lott,  book  iz.  L  1085. 

Ofl  in  glimmering  bow'rs  aod  ffladoa 
He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 
or  woody  Idas's  inmost  grove, 
Whilst  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jov«. 

Jd,    Ji  Penterooo,  I.  27. 

Grazing  might  be  improved  for  the  feeding  of  deer  and  cattel  under 
them,  [oaks]  benignly  visited  with  the  gleams  of  the  sun,  aod  adorned 
with  the  distant  landskips  appearing  through  the  giadei,  and  frequent 
Tallies. 

Eveigm.    ONFoivaf  TVvn^ch.  iii.sec.1. 

Still  to  the  ghde,  where  she  has  bent  her  way. 
With  knowing  skill  he  drives  the  future  prey. 

Mtior,     MMtMru  omc  aibmm. 

Meanwhile  from  every  spray  the  ring-doves  eoo^ 
The  linnets  warble,  captive  none,  butlur'd 
By  food  to  haunt  the  umbrage :  all  thegiade 
Is  life,  is  music,  liberty  and  love. 

ilfatoR.     7%r  EngUah  Oartfm. 


GLADIATOR. 


GLA^DIATOR,  ^  Lat.  gladiator ^  from  gladivi,  a 
Gladiato^rial,  f  sword.  Gladitu^  C  in  G  cotn- 
Gladiato'rian,  rmutaia^  a  clade,  qnod  Jit  ad  kos- 
Gla'diature.  I  Hum  cladem,  gladiui,  Varro, 
lib.  iv.  or,  says  Vossius,  a  Kkaho^,  t.  e,  ramus ;  for 
country  people  first  used  these  as  swords.     Literally, 

A  sword-fighter;  extended  in  its  application,  to 
fighters  or  combatants  with  weapons  of  various  sorts. 

And  though  those  whom  they  exhibited  in  these  games  at  first  were 
slaues  onely  or  captiues,  over  wnom  they  had  jut  vita  et  necisj  power 
of  life  and  death ;  yet  afterwards  they  drew  into  the  sand  freemen, 
knights,  senatours,  yea,  histories  affirm,  that  Commodus  the  Em- 
perour  did  himself  play  the  gladiator  in  person. 

Hakewill,     ^pologie,  book  iv.  sec.  8.  fol.  342. 

In  their  amphitheatrical  ^fadaoterer,  the  liver  of  captives  lay«t  the 
nercy  of  the  vulgar. 

Gayton.     On  Don  Quixote,  p.  271. 

For  peace  at  home,  and  for  the  public  wealth 
I  mean  to  crown  a  bowl  to  Caesar's  health  ; 
Besides,  in  gratitude  for  such  high  matters, 
Know  I  have  vow'd  two  hundred  gladiatora, 

Dryden.    Permua.     Satire  6. 

The  gladiatorian  and  other  sanguinary  sports  which  we  allow  our 
people,  discover  sufficiently  our  national  taste. 

Shaftetbury.   Advice  to  em.  Author,  part  iL  sec.  3. 

In  theie  games  of  Honorius,  the  inhuman  combats  of  gladiators 
polluted  for  the  last  time  the  amphitheatre  of  Rome. 

Gibbon,     Decline  and  Fall,  cb.  zzx. 

He  [ConStantine]  made  a  law  against  gladiatorial  shows,  which 
however  continued  till  Ilonorius  put  an  end  to  that  wicked  diversion, 
A.i».403. 

Joriin,    Bemarki  on  Ecclenattieal  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  255. 


Lipsius,  in  his  two  Books  Satumaiium  Sermonunij  Ch'sh  cf 
has  collected  nnmerous  particulars  relating  to  tbc  com-  tue  bi-v*^ 
bats  of  Gladiators,  and  it  is  in  his  steps,  for  the  roost 
part,  that  we  shall  endeavour  to  tread.  Their  origin  is 
traced  to  Funerals,  of  which  the  pictures  drawn  by 
Homer  (xxiii.)  and  Virgil  (zi.)  may  be  accepted  as 
correct  representations ;  and  the  Romans,  according  to 
Nicolaus  Damascenus,  borrowed  tbem  fiwn  the  Tus- 
cans, who  in  their  turn  were  sdiooled  by  the  Greeks. 
From  a  reference  made  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  13.)  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Tract  of  Hermippus,  vepl  vof/oOer&y,  the 
infamy  of  the  inveution  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Man- 
tineans,  rwv  fiovofiuxovirrwv  evpera^  avotfuuyei  riit  Moi^ 
•Tivei9,  Tertullian  explains  the  rise  of  the  custom  as 
connected  with  Funerals ;  he  attributes  ii»  in  the  out* 
set,  to  a  superstitious  belief  that  blood  was  a  grateful 
sacrifice  to  the  dead,  and  he  points  out  the  cause  of 
the  application  of  the  technical  term  muntu  to  these  Whrsarfi 
Shows.  •  Superest  illius  rnBignianmi  Spectacidi  accep-  Maoen. 
tissimi  recognitio,  Munns  dictum  est  ab  officio,  guo~ 
niam  oflicium  etiam  muneris  nomen  etL  Nam  olim 
quoniam  emimas  defunctorum  humano  tanguine  pr^ 
pitiari  creditiim  erat,  captivos  vel  malo  ingenio  lerror 
mercati,  in  exsequiis  immolabant  PoaUa  placuit  tm^ 
pietatem  volupttke  adumbrare^  itaque  quos  paraweranL, 
armis  quibus  tunc  et  qualiter  poterani  eruditos  iantum 
ut  occidi  discerenty  max  edido  die  inferiarum,  apud 
tumulos  erogabanL  Hmc  Muneris  origo,  Jta  mortem 
homicidio  consolabantur,  (De  SpectaculUf  12.)  The 
person  who  gave  the  exhibition,  in  like  oaanner.  was 
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GLADIA*  CAlled  Muneraiiu9^  a  votd,  ^  we  karn  from  Quiiic- 
TORS.     tUian,  (vHi.  3.)  first  introduced  by  Au^stus ;  and  in 
'^—v^  later  times  Muneralor.  (Florus,  iii.  20.)  The  title  piven 
Munenriitt.  i^fcwe  this  was  Domimu  ludorvm^  or  Editor,  both  of 
'        which  seemed  objectionable,  as  they  did  not  particula* 
rise  the  exact  speeies,  and  might  be  applied  to  every 
sort  of  Show.     He  was  invested  for  the  time  with 
Magisterial  dignity,  and  attended  by  proper  officers. 
(accenso  et  lidoriha.  Cia  de  Leg.  ii.  24.)     The  Gla- 
diators themselves  from  their  origin  were  at  first  called 
Buituarii. 

The  earliest  exhibition  of  these  combats  in  Rome  is 
ascribed  to  u.  c.  490,  when  M.  and  D.  Brutus  thus 
celebrated  their  Father*s  obsequies  in  the  Forum  Bo€^ 
rivm ;  (Val.  Max.  ii.  4 ;  Liv.  Ep,  xvi.)  and  we  learn 
firom  Ausonius  that  not  more  than  three  pairs  were 
produced  on  this  occasion.  (Griphuiy  36.)     Forty-six 
years  afterwards,  u.  c.  536,  at  the  Funeral  of  M.  Mml- 
lius  Lepidus,  the  solemnities  of  wliich  occupied  three 
days,  in  the  Forum^  two  and  twenty  pairs  were  ex- 
hibited. (Liv.  xxiii.  30.)     So  rapidly  had  this  taste  for 
blood  enlarged  it^lf.     Five  and  twenty  pairs  fought  on 
the  same  spot,  u.  c.  552,  at  the  Burial  of  M.  Valerius 
Laevinus ;  {Id.  xxxi.  50.)  and  u.  c.  568,  at  that  of  P. 
I>icinius,  no  less  than  60  pairs;  {Id.  xxxiv.  46.)  a  nnm* 
ber  which  Lipsius  considers  much  too  gnreat  for  the 
time,  and  would  reduce,  apparently  on  account  of  this 
surmise  only,  to  35  pairs  ;  unless,  indeed,  that  Livy  a 
little  afterwards  speaks  of  the  exhibition  of  37  pairs,  on 
the  interment  of  T.  Flamininus,  u.  c.  578,  as  a  magnum 
munus  fbr  that  Age.  (xli.  28.)     It  can  by  no  means 
occasion  surprise  Uiat  Livy  has  considered  these  Shows 
as  a  grave  matter  of  record,  when  we  remember  that 
they  were  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  in« 
scribed  in  the  Acta  Publica,  whence  the  Historian  de- 
rived them.     In  these  were  enrolled  the  Gladiatorum 
com^oxiliOTiM  (matches)  as  Cicero  terms  them.  {adFam. 
ii.  8.)     These  exhibitions,  which  at  first  were  given 
only  at  more  distinguished  Funerals,  (indiciiva^)  in  the 
lapse  of  time  were  adopted  by  all  private  persons  who 
were  rich  enough  to  affisrd  the  expense,  and  firequently 
were  enjoined  in  their  Wills  as  a  sacred  charge  to  their 
Heirs.     So  accustomed  bad  the  Populace  become  to 
these  Funeral  Shows  in  the  time  of  Tiberias,  that  we 
read  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pollentia  stopping  the  re- 
mains of  a  Military  Officer  (primipilaris)  in  their  way 
to  the  Pile,  until  the  Heirs  disbursed  a  sum  of  money 
for  Gladiators.     The  Emperor,  indeed,  took  summary 
vengeance  upon  these  licentious  robbers.     He  secretly 
marched  troops  against  their  city,  and  having  seized  the 
chief  offi^nders,  condemned  them  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. (Suet.  Tib.  37.)     Julius  Caesar  was  the  first  who 
exhibited  Gladiators  in  honour  of  a  Woman,  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  Daughter ;  (Suet,  in  JuL  26.)  pudet  pigtt^ 
que,  as  Lipsius  well  reprobates  the  barbarity,  dujc  et 
auctor  ret,  atirpi  ilia  Fenerit. 

In  a  Government  so  fluctuating  on  the  gusts  of  popu- 
lar breath  as  that  of  Rome,  a  Spectacle  which  the  People 
coveted  wonld  soon  be  used,  by  those  who  courted  their 
support,  as  an  instrument  for  its  attainment.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  the  Great  Magistrates  gratified  their  con- 
stituents with  Gladiatorial  Shows.  That  the  JEdilei 
gave  them  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero,  is  plain  from 
a  passage  in  his  Actio  1"*  against  Verres,  in  which  he 
promises  an  exposure  of  gpreat  public  criminals  as 
munus  JEdiliiatiM  mem  amplUaimum  pulcherrimumque. 
Julius  Casar,  the  most  prodigal  of  canvassers,  was 
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checked  by  a  Decree  whieh  liddiled  the  number  ^i  Gla*  GLADIA« 
diators  any  private  individual  was  permitted  to  eater-     TORS^ 
tain  in  his  service  at  Rome.  (Suet  JuL  10.)     It  was  ^"""^^v^^ 
easy  to  perceive  that  these  trained  ruffians  might  be* 
come  dangerous  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  factious  and 
ambitious.     Nevertheless,  his    iEdileship   was  distin- 
guished by  no  slight  magnificence.  The  whole  fiirniture 
displayed  in  the  Amphitheatre  was  of  silver,   (Plin. 
xxxiii.  15.)  and  320  pairs  of  Gladiators  contended  ia 
it.  (Plutarch,  in  vUd.)    Augustus  passed  a  sumptuary 
Law  by  which  these  Public  Shows  were  entirely  com- 
mitted to  the  Prstors ;  a  fixed  allowance  for  them  was  Prstors. 
to  be  paid  firom  the  Treasury,  to  which  no  individual 
was  allowed  to  add   more,  without  express  permis- 
son  of  the  Senate.     Gladiators  were  to  be  produced 
not  more  than  twice  a  year,  nor  in  greater  numbers  than 
60  pairs.  (Dio.  liv.)     This  salutary  Edict  was  after- 
wards relaxed,  when  he  gave  the  Prstors   leave  to 
add   threefold  to  the   public  allowance,   and   in  the 
end  when  he  altogether  took  away  that  pittance,  and 
left  the  exhibition  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Magistrate. 
{Id,  Iv.)      Claudius  removed   this   burden  fiKHn   the 
Prstors  and  transferred   it   to   the  Queestors.  (Suet.  Quaston 
Claud.  24.)     Nero  relieved  the  Questors  in  turn,  but 
Domitian  reimposed  the  duty  on  them.  (Jd.  Dom.  4.) 
In  the  time  of  Trajan,  the  Prstors  again  had  the  care  Pnetors 
of  it ;  and  in  the  History  of  the  later  Emperors  the  again. 
Qusstors  are  repeatedly  found  as  exhibitors.     Of  the 
Consuls  but  unfrequent  mention  is  made  as  EdUore$  of  Consuls. 
Gladiatorial  Shows.     Those  of  Pompey,  in   his  second 
Consulate,  are  stated  by  Cicero  to  have  been  on  a  scale 
of  great  splendour ;  {de  Off*,  ii.  16.)  and  Domitius,  the 
g^ndfather  of  Nero,  is  said  by  Suetonius*  (Nero,  4.)  on 
attainment  of  the  like  Magistracy,  to  have  carried  this 
bloody  sport  to  so  destructive  an  extent,  that  Augustus 
finding  his  private  admonitions  useless,  was  obliged  to  pj,„tifij.gg^ 
terminate  the  savage  Shows  by  an  express  Edict.     In 
the  Pontificalee  Ludi  of  Augustus,  (Games  exhibited 
by   that  Emperor  as  Pontifex  Maximus,)  Suetonius, 
C^ug.  44.)  who  is  referred  to  by  Lipsius  for  Gladiators, 
speaks  only  of  Pugilists,  pugitum  par.     Nevertheless, 
from  the  words  used  by  Tertullian  a  little  after  the  pas- 
sage which  we  have  cited  above,  it  is  probable  that  Gla^ 
diators  also  were  exhibited  by  the  Pontificee,  even  if  they 
are  not  to  be  included  under  Pugiles.     He  has  beea 
arguing  that  such  honours  offered  to  the  dead  are  no  better 
than  Idolatry,  and  he  continues,  In  moriuorum  autem 
idolis  damonia  c&wdatunt,  ut  et  titidoe  eontideremua :  licet 
trannerit  hoc  genus  ediUonis  ab  honoribue  mortuomm 
ad  honores  vhentium,  Queeeturae  dico  et  Magietraiue  d 
Flaminia  et  Sacerdoiia,    A  few  sentences  onward,  the 
zealous  Father  inveighs  with  a  characteristic  burst  of  im- 
petuosity against  these  Satanic  Spectacles.  Quid  ergo  de 
horrido  locoperorem,  quern  necperjuria  austineni  ?  pht' 
rihua  enim  et  asperior^ue  nominibua  Amphiiheatrum 
consecratur,   fuam    Capitolium    omnium   Dttmonum 
iemplum  est.     Tot  illic  immundi  Spiritus  considunt 
quot  homines  capit.     He  adds,  that  Mara  and  Diana 
are  the  Deities  who  preside  over  these  Shows ;  Lac« 
tantius  and  Ausonius,  as  cited  by  Lipsius,  ascribe  the 
patronage  to  Saturn.    Under  the  Emperors  scarcely  any 
public  Festival  was  celebrated  by  their  authority  with- 
out an  accompaniment  of  Gladiators,  and  the  Saturnalia 
were  more  especially  set  apart  for  them. 

The  manners  of  the  Capital  are  noon  caught  by  the  Provinciil 
Provinces.    As  early  as  u.  c.  564,  Scipio  exhibited  at  S'*.®^* 
Carthago  Nova,  in  honour  of  his  Spanish  conquests,  a  ^^P*^ 
4o2 
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very  singular  Gladiatorial  S[>ectacle.  The  combatants 
were  volunteers  and  amateurs,  and  two  of  them,  at  least, 
of  highly  distingpiished  rank.  (Liv.  xxviii.  21.)*  Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes,  among  other  tbreigii  habits,  introduced 
this  also  into  Syria.  The  spectators  at  first,  unused  to 
such  rough  amusements,  were  terrified  rather  than 
pleased  ;  but  repetition  allured  them ;  the  Gladiators 
in  the  onset  fought  only  till  blood  was  drawn,  then 
gradually  advanced  a  Voutrance;  and  in  a  short  time 
as  much  ardour  for  these  Shows  was  kindled  in  the 
Syrian  youth  as  among  those  of  Rome  itself.  (Id.  xli. 
20.)  Lipsius,  in  common  with  the  early  Commentators, 
has  mistakenly  applied  this  passage  to  Perseus,  King 
of  Macedon.  King  Agrippa,  in  the  time  of  Claudius, 
displayed  almost  Roman  magnificence  in  one  of  his 
progresses.  He  dedicated  a  Theatre  and  Amphitheatre, 
Baths  and  Porticoes  at  Bcryiiu,  Gladiators  were 
matched  together  in  the  Amphitheatre,  and  troops  of 
malefactors,  700  on  each  side,  fought  man  to  man. 
This,  says  Josephus,  (xix.  7.)  was  only  an  execution  of 
Justice  in  the  form  of  a  Battle,  and  improving  the 
punishment  of  the  Criminals  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
Spectator,  iva  ol  f»kv  KoXaaOuifrt,  ro  voXEfjua  6e  epf^ov 
ffii^Tfjat  rep^tv  cip^vij^.  The  pleasure  could  not  have 
been  heightened,  for  they  were  all  destroyed  to  the  last 
man.  From  Princes  these  exhibitions  descended  to 
their  officers,  and  the  Provincial  Magistrates  conceived 
that  the  dignity  of  their  station  was  increased  by  fre« 
quent  invitations  to  the  Amphitheatre. 

A  few  instances  will  suffice  for  the  waste  of  human 
life  occasioned  by  these  Sports.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  320  pairs  of  Gladiators  exhibited  by  Julius  Caesar, 
Titus,  the  delight  of  the  human  race,  during  the  Jewish 
war  celebrated  Domitian's  birth-day  with  unusual 
solemnity.  His  condemned  prisoners  were  reserved  to 
do  it  honour,  and  those  who  were  destroyed  by  beasts, 
fire,  and  in  combat  one  with  another,  were  at  least 
2500 ;  "  and  all  too  little,"  says  the  contemporary  His- 
torian, *'  in  the  opinion  of  the  Romans,  who  hated  them 
mortally."  (Josephus,  BeU.  Jud,  vii.  20.)  Trajan, 
the  mild  and  benevolent  Trajan,  filled  the  Amphitheatre 
for  123  continuous  days,  during  which  countless  wild 
and  tame  animals  were  slaughtered,  and  10,000  Gla- 
diators fought.  (Dio.  xlviii.  15.)  Hadrian  exhibited 
a  Show  of  six  days  continuance.  (Spartian,  7.)  Gordian, 
on  the  authority  of  Capitolinus,  (3.)  during  each  month 
of  his  ^dileship  celebrated  a  munus,  in  some  of  which 
500  pairs  contended  with  each  other,  never  less  than 
150.  Many  attempts  were  made  from  time  to  time  to 
Restrained,  restrain  these  excesses.  Cicero  carried  a  Law,  which 
we  need  not  say  was  soon  disregarded,  prohibiting 
any  Candidate  from  exhibiting  Gladiators,  for  two  years 
before  he  aspired  to  a  Magistracy.  Tiberius  fixed 
the  income  which  permitted  an  individual  to  afford  this 
indulgence,  at  quadringenta  mUlia :  (^3333. 6s.  Sd.)  a 
measure  to  which  he  was  led  by  a  fearful  accident,  the 
fall  of  an  ill-constructed  Amphitheatre  at  FiVfen<e,  which 
had  been  hastily  built  on  a  sordid  speculation  by  a 
freedman  Atilius ;  50,000  persons  were  killed  or  griev- 
ously injured  by  its  ruins.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  c.  2.  3.)  Mar- 
cus  Antoninus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  passed  sumptuary 
Laws ;  (Capitolinus,  ii.)  and  the  former  prohibited  the  ' 
use  of  sharpened  swords.  Nerva  forbade  the  ex- 
hibitions, according  to  Zonaras,  or  as  Dio  says  with 
more  probability,  restrained  them ;  and  by  a  Decree  of 


^  Bncychptadia,  Fcnkral  Ritii,  p.  381. 


ConstanUne  they  were  abolished  a.  d.  385.  (Sozomen,  oumi. 
1.  8 ;  Euscbius,  iv. ;  Callistus,  vii.)  The  words  of  the  TOBs. 
Edict,  as  it  appears  in  the  Codex  JiuHnianu^  are  brief  "^^v^ 
and  pithy.  Cruenia  tpeetacula  in  otic  dvUi  H  domaUcd  ^^'^^'"^  ^ 
quieU  non  placmt,  quapropUr  omnino  Gladialoru  fuc  ^^^^"""^ 
proMbemus.  (xi.  tU.  43.)  Gothofrcd,  however,  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Codex  Theodonanm,  (v.  39$.)  states 
that  this  Edict  extended  only  over  Berytvi,  where  it 
was  propounded,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
East,  not,  as  many  have  supposed,  over  tlie  whole  Roman 
Empire.  ^  Certain  it  is  that  the  Shows  were  renewed  by 
Constantius,  and  continued  during  the  reigns  of  Theodo- 
sius  and  Valentinian.  Honorius  permitted  them  after  his 
accession.  They  were  exhibited  at  his  Triumph,  a.  d. 
404 ;  but  the  death  of  a  Monk,  named  Telemachos,  who 
was  stoned  by  the  populace  at  Rome,  while  endeavour- 
ing to  prevent  one  of  these  combats,  occasioned  their 
final  suppression.  (Theodoret,  v.  26;  Cassiodonia,  z. 
11.)  The  notice  .which  Gibbon  has  taken  of  this 
transaction  is  a  choice  specimen  of  his  peculiar  spirit 
and  style.  "  I  wish,"  says  [the  Historian,  "to  believe 
the  story  of  St.  Telemachus.  Yet  no  Church  has  been 
dedicated,  no  altar  has  been  erected,  to  the  only  Monk 
who  died  a  Martyr  in  the  cause  of  humanity."  If  his 
belief  depended  upon  the  erection  of  a  Church  to  com- 
memorate the  story,  his  creed  must  have  embraced  many 
more  points  than  he  is  supposed  to  have  accepted,  and 
not  a  few  on  which  scepticism  might  be  pardonable. 
We  cannot  positively  deny  his  assertion,  that  Telemachus 
has  never  been  made  the  Patron  Saint  of  a  Church ;  but 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  has  been  so ;  at  all 
events  we  know,  on  the  authority  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Historians  who  relate  his  death,  that  his  name  was 
added  viKfj(p6poi9  fiaprvtrt  by  Honorius  ;  and,  moreover, 
his  Festival  is  observed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(which  writes  the  name  Almachius)  on  January  1. 
(MartyroL  Greg,  xiii.)  Gibbon  has  pointed  to  the 
Commentary  of  Gothofred,  {loc.  ctY.,)  as  affording  large 
materials  for  the  History  of  Gladiators.  It  certainly 
ought  to  be  consulted,  and  it  is  not  without  its  value, 
but  it  is  meagre  compared  with  the  Saturnalia  of  Lip- 
sius. 

The  Schools  in  which  the  Gladiators  were  taught,  UiJi. 
were  named  Ludi.     In  these  they  were  exercised  and 
trained,  (aaginati.)     Pliny  has  mentioned  barley  {hor- 
deum)  as  forming  great  portion  of  their  food.     Wbenee 
they  were  called  Hordearii ;  (xviii.  14.)  but  Lipsius, 
without  amending  the  reading  of  this  passage,  objects 
to  it.  Barley-bread,  he  says,  is  an  ill  food,  male  alibilis, 
flaiiU  genitor^  malique  colorie.     The  masters  of  these 
Schools  were  named  Lanieim,  a  laniandie  corporihm^  Lasist«w 
as  the  Etymologists  pretend ;  or  perhaps,  as  Isidoras 
thinks,  from  a  Tuscan  word  equivalent  to  camifix.  The 
band  trained  under  each  Lanista  was  called  FamiUa^ 
and  himself,  sometimes,  Paterfamiliaf,    Thry  (fyroTut) 
exercised  (batuehant)   with   wooden   swords,  (ruifes.) 
Originally  none  exhibited  but  slaves,  either  purchased 
for  the  purpose,  or  condemned  to  it  as  a  punishment. 
We  have  given  one  instance  already  during  the  Republic  Tolaceur 
in  which  foreigners  of  a  higher  class  descended  into  the  Gta<i<«toA 
Arena;  and,  among  the  Romans  themselves,  the  hope  ^^  ^^ 
of  gain,  or  the  passion  even  for  a  low  celebrity,  at  length  "*^ 
prevailed  so  far  as  to  induce  not  only  freedmen,  but 
others  of  noble  birth  to  submit  to  this  degradation,  than 
which,  among  the  sober-minded,  none  was  considered 
lower.     We  read,  that  in  one  of  Julius  Ceesar's  munera 
Furius  Leptinus,  a  man  of  PrsDtorian  family,  and  Q. 
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GLAOIA-  Calpcnus,  a  Senator  and  aT\cadcr,  fought  as  CHadiators 
TORS,     in  the  Forum:   (Suet.  Jul  39.)  and  Dio   (hi.)  has 
^»v-^  recorded  that  an  Edict  of  Augustus  openly  permitted  this 
humiliating  liberty  to  the  Equites,  till  a  Senahtscon- 
mLtvm  forbade  it.  (Suet.  Avg.  43.)    Tiberius,  monster 
as  he  was,  felt  ashamed  of  these  displays,  and  continued 
the  prohibition,  (W.  Tib,  84.)  which  H  seems  the  pro- 
fligate  youth  of  high  birth  were  not  a  little  inclined  to 
violate.      But  persons  of  condition  were  not  always 
placed  in  the  Amphitheatre  volunthrily.   A  corrupt  pas- 
sage in  Suetonius  (JSero,  12.)  informs  us  that  Nero 
forced  into  it,  in  a  single  Show,  400  Senators  and 
600  EquUa;  but  for  iexcenios,  which  number  would 
extinguish  the  whole  Equestrian  Order  at  once,  Lipsius 
has  very  reasonably  proposed  to  read  sexagenof.     It  is 
to  this  brutal  exercise  of  tyranny  that  Juvenal  alludes 
in  those  nervous  lines,  in  which,  condemning  the  still 
greater  degeneracy  of  his  own  times,  he  speaks  of  the 
public  exposure  of  the  Fabii  and  the  Mamerci,  nuUo 
cogenie  Nerone,  (viii.  192.)  The  picture  of  the  degraded 
Gracchus  which  succeeds,  and  in  which  the  Poet  tills  up 
a  spirited  outline  already  sketched  in  his  Ilud  Satire^ 
^17.)  is  in  truth  a  masterpiece ;  and  sufficiently  proves 
the  keen  anguish  and  bitter  indignation  with  which  the 
high-minded  Moralist  witnessed  this  prostitution  of  the 
honour  of  his  countrymen. 
The  Empe-       But  afler-days  were  doomed  to  behold  a  still  more  base 
JJf^^^mmo-  degradation.      The  Emperor  Commodus,  among  his 
other  insane  atrocities,  fought  both  publicly  and  privately 
as  a  Gladiator,  and,  if  we  understand  the  passage  in 
Lampridius,  (though  notwithstanding  the  punctuation  of 
Casaubon,  which  first  redeemed  it  from  utter  nonsense, 
it  still  remains  obscure,)  not  without  some  hazard  to  his 
person  in  the  latter  instance;  in  harend  rudibuSf  inter 
cubicularioi  Gladiaiorea  piignavit  Iticentibus  aliquando 
mucronibus;  (5.)  and  a  little  onward,  in  the  1  Ith  and  12th 
Chapters,  it  is  added,  that  whenevec  he  engaged  in  these 
contesU,  he  ordered  the  fact  to  be  recorded  in  the  Public 
monuments ;  that  he  fought  in  all  735  times,  865  of 
which  were  during  his  father's  life  ;  that  he  had  killed 
and  conquered  not  less  than  a  thousand  combatants ; 
a  prowess  which  he  thought  worth  commemorating  on 
the  base  of  a  colossal  statue,  by  the  inscription,  Victor 
tnille  CHadiatorum ;  and  that  he  preferred  the  tiUes  of 
honour  won  in  these   qK>rt8  to  those   bestowed  on 
Generals  in  their  Triumphs,  so  that  he  was  hailed  no 
less  than  620  times  Paulua  (others  read  Palus  or  Pala^ 
tinus,  it  is  the  name  of  the  Champion  of  the  day) 
primus  Sequuiorum,  (Jd.  15.)    Dio  andHerodian  con- 
firm these  sad  Histories;  and  the  simple  and  unexagge- 
rating  words  of  the  last-named  writer  afford  the  fullest 
commentary  which  can  be  offered  upon  the  melancholy 
tale,  iavroy    h^^xm  *H/»air\ca,  iiWk  rBv   ftovoftaxovraw 
ivho^B  rtv6t  irporereXevTifKoro*  ovoftan  icaXc<tf^a<  irpoci" 
Tflfe.*    In  modern  times  there  is  less  immediate  hazard 
of  life,  but  there  is  scarcely  less  ferocity  in  the  sport 
which  pits  man  against  man ;  and  assuredly  if  we  still 
find  a  Patrician,  aliquo  cum  percussore  jacewiem,  his 
degradation  is  not  diminished  because  the  scene  lies  in 
England  and  not  in  Italy, 
female  Nor  did  the  gentler  sex  escape  the  contagion.     Nero 

iUdiAton,  Bnjjed  vvomen,  and  those  of  illustrious  rank,  in  the 
Gladiatorial  contests,  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  82.)  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  Domftian.  (Suet.  Dam,  4.) 
Here,  again,  the  picture  of  the  indignant  Satirist  is  by 

Enc^fopadiOf  History,  Comhodus,  p.  686. 


no  means  overcharged.  (Juv.  vi.  244,  &c.)     It  is  amply  GLADIA- 
verified  by  the  lighter  reprobation  of  Statius,  (^Silva^  i.     TORS, 
vi.  53.)  as  well  as  by  the  testimonies  of  the  Historians,  ^^  ^"*^ 
So  far  did  this  practice  extend,  that  Athensus  gives  an 
instance  of  a  private  person  who  ordered  by  Will  a  combat 
of  the  handsomest  women  who  could  be  found ;  and  Xi- 
phittnus  records  an  Edict  of  Septimius  Severus  prohibit- 
ing this  abomination, ^f/KCTf  fjirjfiefu^av  rpjvaiKa  fiovofxaxeTv. 
Of  the  two  classes  of  professed  Gladiators,  the  Slaves, 
and  the  Free  who  voluntarily  hired  themselves,  the  last- 
named  were  called  auctorati ;  from  these,  on  entering,  AnctoratL 
an  oath  was  required,  uri,  vinciri,  verberari^ferro  necari;  Their  oitb. 
(Petr.  Arb.  77  ;  Hor.  ii.  Serm,  vii.  58.)  in  other  words, 
that  they  would  bare  their  breasts  to  the  sword  if  they 
fell  in  the  Artna^  that  they  would  submit  to  stripes  and 
torture  if  they  fled  or  flinched. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  Gladiators  we  read  of 
(1.)  Secutor,  so  called  because  it  was  his  business  to  Sacutor. 
follow  the  Retiarim,  against  whom  he  was  matched. 
He  was  armed  with  a  helmet,  a  shield,  and  a  sword; 
to  these  Isidonis  (xviii.  55.)  adds  ajipear,  which  could 
not  have  been  used  at  the  same  time  with  a  sword,  and 
a  massa  plumbea^  which,  whatever,  it  might  be,  must 
have  been  very  much  in  the  way  of  either  of  the  other 
weapons.  (2.)  Retiaritis,  whose  arms  are  said  to  have  Reilarius. 
been  derived  from  those  used  by  Pittacus  in  his  combat 
with  Phrynon,  (Strabo,  xiii.  p.  B96.  Ed.Woliers,)  and  who 
is  painted  to  the  life  by  Juvenal  in  the  passage  to  which 
we  have  before  referred  in  the  VII  Ith  Satire.  He  was 
lightly  dressed  in  a  tunic ;  in  one  hand  he  bore  a  three- 
pronged  spear,  (tridens^  Jusdna,)  in  the  other  a  net,  in 
which  it  was  his  object  to  entangle  the  head  of  his  ad* 
versary.  If  he  failed  in  his  cast,  he  was  obliged  to  fly 
and  collect  himself  for  a  second  throw.  Juvenal  has 
marked  the  open  cap,  which  displayed  the  features,  as 
worn  by  this  combatant  only ;  and  one  of  the  refine- 
ments of  cruelty  in  which  Claudius  indulged,  was 
directing  the  fallen  Retiarii  to  be  killed,  in  preference 
to  all  other  Gladiators,  because  he  had  freer  means  of 
watching  their  expression  in  the  last  agonies  of  death. 
(Suet.  Claud.  34.)  Among  the  troops  which  composed 
the  army  of  Xerxes,  Herodotus  describes  one  band  of 
the  Sagartii,  who  fought  on  horseback,  casting  a  net 
like  the  Retiarii;  they  consisted  of  8000  men.  (vii.  85.) 
(8.)  Threx,  either  from  his  Country  or  his  arms,  which  Threx. 
were  a  crooked  sword  and  buckler.  By  many  he  is 
identified  with  the  Secutor.  (4.)  MyrmzUo^  who  wore  Mynnillo 
as  a  crest  on  his  helmet  the  figure  of  a  spotted  fish« 
(/Mi/9/(t;Xo«,)  at  which  the  RetiariWf  when  he  was  pitted 
against  him,  cast  his  net,  chanting  at  the  same  time 
words  which  must  have  been  considered  as  "  ot 
infinite  jest,"  when  we  call  to  mind  how  oflen  they  were 
repeated,  Piscem  peto,  non  ie  peto ;  quid  me  fugii, 
Oalle?  for  the  MyrmUlones  were  originally  Gauls. 
Their  chief  defence  consisted  in  crouching  under  their 
long  shields,  (Amm.  Marc.  xxHi.)  aiid  most  commonly 
they  were  matched  against  the  Threces,  (5.)  Hoplo-  Hopl 
maehus^  in  its  first  meaning  a  general  name  for  every  ^^^* 
Gladiator,  and  whom  Lipsius  considers  to  be  the  same 
with  (6.)  Samnis,  The  origin  of  this  class  is  plainly  Samnis, 
marked  by  Livy.  The  Samniies,  previous  to  their  great 
defeat  by  Papirius  Cursor,  u.  c.  444,  had  equipped  two 
bodies  of  men,  the  one  with  shields  overlaid  with  gold, 
the  other  with  silver.  These  shields  were  broad  and 
bquare  at  the  summit,  and  diminished  to  a  point  below ; 
their  cuirasses  were  of  wadded  stuff*,  for  so  we  imagine 
»pcngia  pectori  tegumentum  may  be  rendered  least 
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GIADIA-  harshly;  the  \efileg  only  was  greaved»  the  other  bare ; 
TORS,  their  helmets  bore  lofly  crests ;  and  their  tunics,  in  the 
>«i»->^^,*^  Golden  Legion,  were  embroidered  in  divers  colours,  and 
in  the  Silver  Legion  were  pure  white.  The  Romans 
afler  their  victory  dedicated  the  spoil  to  the  Gods  ;  but 
the  Campanians,  who  inveterately  hated  the  SamniteM^ 
stripped  the  slain  of  their  gorgeous  equipments,  and,  in 
derision,  clad  their  Gladiators  in  their  trappings,  calling 
them  at  the  same  time  Samnites.  Hence,  in  the  coarse 
of  time,  the  name  passed  to  Rome  also.  Their  arms 
are  specially  catalogued  by  Juvenal  among  the  ward- 
robe of  his  unsexed  female  athlete ; 

BalteuM,  ei  mmticte^  ei  eriMUe^  crwriapte  mmtri 
Dimidium  tegwnen,  vi.  256. 

The  Gladiator  matched  against  the  Siwinu  was  called 

Pionirapus.  Pinnirapus,  (Juv.  iii.  156.)  because  be  aimed  at  the 
crest  of  his  antagonist's  helmet,  as  the  Commentators 
tell  us.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  Reiiarivji  was  so 
called  from  throwing  bis  net  at  the  fish  of  the  MyrmiUo, 
From  an  obscure  passage  of  Cicero,  (pro  P.  Sertio^  64.) 
Lipsius  has  supposed  that  the  Samnia  was  frequently 
matched  against  another  Gladiator  termed  Provocator  ; 

Provocator.  and  this  Pnmijcator^  he  thinks,  may  be  the  same  with  the 
Prohaetor  of  Artemidorus.  We  heartily  coincide  in  his 
conclusion  of  thib  knotty  inquiry ;  necplura  deaalebroto 

Essedarius.  hoc  utroqiLe  genere,  (7.)  Esaedaritis^  a  Gladiator 
mentioned  by  Suetonius,  (Calig,  35;  Claud.  21.)  but 
about  whom  little  is  known.  The  name  implies  that 
they  fought  from  a  car,  (esaedum ;)  yet  a  passage  in 
one  of  Seneca's  Lettera  (xxix.)  shows  that  they  were 
occasionally  on  foot.  They  were  accompanied  by  a 
Slave,  (Suet,  ut  aup.)  who  probably  drove  their  car. 
(8.)  Andah€Ua^  (avapaTrfS^)  a  Horseman,  with  a  vizor'd 
helmet,  (Varroi  8ai,  fragm.)  not  as  it  is  absurdly  said 
by  some,  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  whom  Lipsius  sup- 
poses may  be  the  same  with  Dnultor,  Of  the  (10.) 
Dimach<BryB,  mentionet!  by  Artemidorus,  (xxxiii.) 
nothing  more  is  known  than  that,  as  his  name  implies^ 
he  fought  with  two  swords,  or  perhaps  with  sword 
and  dagger.  (11.)  Laqutariua  is  described  by  Isi- 
dorus  as  amiclva  umbont  peliiceo,  and  endeavouring 
to  throw  a  noose  over  his  oppiiuent.  (12.)  Orbtlaa  is 
a  name  which  occurs  in  Artemidorus ;  but  regard- 
ing the  distinction  of  which  from  the  others,  he  gives 
no  luformaUoa.  Nor  indeed  are  the  Classical  Writers 
always  precise  in  observing  the  diflerences  which  have 
been  laid  down  above ;  the  several  kinds  are  frequently 
confounded,  and  their  names  used  in  common. 

Pegmares.  Of  the  (13.)  Pegrnarea^  or  Pegmaiea,  who  are  known 
to  us  only  from  a  corrupt  and  hopeless  passage  in  Sue- 
tonius, (Cat.  xxvi.)  whoa  CaKgula  in  a  fit  of  savage 
phrcnsy  once  devoted  to  the  wild  beasts,  nothing  can 
be  asserted  with  any  cerUinty.  We  scarcely  think  they 
were  a  separate  class  of  Gladiators ;  they  were  rather 
slaves  employed  m  working  the  pegmaLa^  whatever 
these  machines  might  be ;  as  Dio  seems  to  understand 
the  passage,   «c  w   o-x^oo  rS  nns  Ufuois  wpoaruKorros. 

Meridiadi.  (14.)  Menditmi  (Suet  Claud.  24.)  were  named  only 
frx>m  the  time  of  day  at  which  they  exhibited,  for  the 
Spectacles  were  both  in  the  morning  (Maiuiina)  and  at 

Fiacales.  noon.  (Meridiana.)  (15.)  Fiacalea,  or  Cteaarianh  (Ca^ 
pitolinuB,  Gordian,)  were  the  private  property  of  the 

PosiulaUcii.  Emperor.  (16.)  PoatulaticH,  (Seneca,  Ep.  vii.)  such 
as  being  of  distinguished  prowess  among  the  Imperial 
FamUia,  were  greedily  demanded  (poatulabaTUur)  by 

Catcrvarii.  the  Spectators.  (17.)  Cflferwrii  (Suet. -4iig.  46.)  those 
who  fought  not  singly,  hut  pelt  meU^ 
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Before  the  day  of  exhibition  the  EdUorMunearia  issued 
advertisements  (lihdli)  stating  the  appointed  time  and 
the  names  of  the  Gladiators,  (provunliavit^  oaUndit^ 
propoauU  munua^  edtunt  ordinan  ludorum.)  Sometimes 
Paintings  were  exhibited,  probably  like  the  show-boards 
in  Biodem  Fairs,  or  the  wooden  cuts  which  head  the 
Bills  of  Pugilists.  (Hor.  ii.  Serm.  vii.  96.)  Pliny  has 
thought  it  worth  while  to  record  the  name  of  Terentius 
X«ucanus  as  the  first  introducer  of  these  daubinga. 
When  paraded  on  the  Arena  on  the  day  of  the  Show, 
the  pairs  were  matched,  (compoiiebaulur^  commiUeban,' 
fur,)  and  great  care  waa  taken  that  this  i^ould  be  done 
with  as  much  equality  as  possible;  their  arms  and 
equipments  were  inspected,  and  beibre  their  serious 
engagement,  a  sort  of  sparring  with  gloves,  (as  our 
Boxers  would  term  it)  akprcdimo  took  place,  in  which 
they  made  essays  of  each  other  with  blunt  weapons. 
(jLuaoriOt  exeroUoria  tda^  in  opposition  to  dacretoria, 
those  which  were  given  decreto  EdUoria  val  Laniai^.) 
This  was  technically  named  veniUare^  and  has  atibrded 
St.  Paul  a  happy  metaphor,  1  Cor,  ix.  26.  Th^ pr^luaio 
continued  till  a  trumpet  gave  the  signal  for  the  Fight 
(dimicatio  ad  cerium,)  Every  wound  was  accom- 
panied with  a  shout  from  the  spectators;  en  I  en  I 
hoc  habet !  the  defeateil  combatant  if  be  sought  mercy 
lowered  (aubmiait)  his  arms;  but  his  lifo  or  death, 
even  then,  depended  upon  the  caprice  of  the  bystanders ; 
if  they  turned  Uieir  thumbs  upward,  (verlebani^  Juv. 
iii.  36.)  it  was  a  signal  for  no  quarter,  the  unhappy 
wretch  received  the  fatal  blow,  and  was  dragged  by  a 
hook  from  the  Arena  through  a  gate  called  IMiinama. 
(Lamp.  Comm.  16.)  A  ntore  merciful  award  procured 
a  discharge  for  the  day,  (misfio,)  which  was  signified 
by  an  opposite  position  of  the  thumbs.  (premAauLi 
Occasionally  the  Edil&r  himself  interceded,  or  the 
entrance  of  the  Emperor  into  the  Amphitheatre  saved 
the  life  of  the  victim.  (Ovid,  de  Ponio,  u.  853.)  The 
Emperor,  indeed,  when  present,  had  always  the  power 
of  giving  quarter ;  ainl  a  brutal  anecdote  is  recorded  by 
Dio  of  Caracalla,  who  on  one  occasion  at  his  own 
Games,  when  in  the  double  character  botli  of  Emperor 
and  Editor,  he  might  have  shown  the  unstritiaed 
quality  of  mercy,  unrelentingly  told  a  wounded  and  sup- 
pliant Gladiator  to  seek  life  from  his  opponent;  in  other 
words,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  blow.  The  coiiquerors 
received  branches  of  palm,  palm  gariands  intwined  with 
ribands,  (fcwitwct,)  and  money«  as  rewards ;  and  the 
veteran  Gladiator,  if  he  sought  and  was  supposed  to 
deserve  it,  was  presented  either  by  the  Munerariau  or  the 
Laniata  witli  a  wooden  swoid  (rudia^)  as  a  token  that  he 
was  emancipated  from  farther  service.  The-^«otor«^ 
thus  dismissed,  returned  to  their  former  sUtion ;  the 
Slaves  obtained  immunity  from  combat,  and  sometimes 
themselves  became  LaniaUa,  teaehing,  as  in  other  in- 
stances of  jaded  service,  the  art  which  themselves  had 
practised  in  youth.  Occasionally  they  received  not  only 
the  rudU,  but  the  cop  ipileua^}  which  bestowed  compete 
freedom.  The  Rudiaru  consecrated  their  arms  to  Her- 
cules. Of  Criminals,  those  who  were  condemned  simply 
ad  Ludum,  might  by  desert  obtain  the  mdia.  If  the 
sentence  were  ad  GladiunK  ineviUble  death  was  the 
dose  of  their  hopeless  servitude,  and  that  within  a  year. 

It  was  not  always  in  Public  nor  in  the  Theatres  that 
the  bloody  sports  of  Gladiators  were  exhibited ;  they 
polluted  even  private  festivity.  In  the  passage  which 
we  have  already  cited  from  Livy,  relative  to  the  origin 
of  the  Samnitea,  the  Historian  says  that  the  Campanians 
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used  this  barbarous  custom,  quod  Spedaeulum  inttr 
epui^n  erat,  Strabo  (v.  ud  Jin.)  and  «Kas  Italicus 
(xi.  5 1 .)  confirm  this  assertion.  The  Romans  borrowed 
it,  we  know  not  how  early,  bat  that  it  was  practised  by 
them  in  the  Augustan  Age  is  plain  from  the  minate 
statement  of  Nicolaus  Damascemts ;  T««  i^w  ftayo^ax^y 
Oeai  if  fidtfou  iu  iraj^7V/>«dt  koI  Owdrffon  hrotiim  ■PfcJ/ioJoc, 
iXKk  Kap  Ta«»  wrrio^wr,  IkoKw  t*Sf  rh€9  woXKoKtt  M 
UiwvoPTi^  0Air»,  farl  re  AXot»,  rai  Smm  hv  Bvo  If  rpU 
^ev*ffi  thowv  ftioivofuaxwv^  St9  Kai  icopteOipre^  StUvu  rati 
f^Ofi^  et^KoKev  rit  /ioro;i^x*9.  rcri  o  pey  Sifia  iafpj'mTo, 
dvrol  Fiitp^ttw  hrl  Trfnp  4f^ofteyot.  To  what  extent  this 
aav&ge  amusement  (this  Thracian  festivity,  as  Horace 
wouW  justly  term  it)  prevailed,  it  is  not  easyto  deter- 
mine. If  practised  at  all,  we  cannot  be  mnprised  to 
find  that  it  formed  one  of  the  pursuits  of  such  monsters 
as  Coimnodos  (Lampridius,  5.)  and  Heliogabahis.  (W. 
1».)  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  exhibition  which 
Cubicularii,  coiild  afford  a  separate  name  for  its  performers,  CWW- 
eularii,  was  not  confined  solely  to  the  enormities  of  the 
Imperial  Palace. 

Who,  with  this  statement  before  him,  can  wonder 
at  the  unnatural  thirst  which  sought  remedy  for  disease 
in  draughts  of  living  blood  ?  The  feet  cannot  be 
doubted;  it  is  recorded  by  Tertullian  with  distinct- 
ness ;  {Ap,  !0.)  by  Oelsus  with  a  marked  expression 
of  abhorrence ;  Quidam  jugulati  Gtadiatoris  adido 
sanguine  epoto,  tali  (comitiali)  morbo  «»c  liberarunt^ 
apud  q7i09  mitentm  auxitium  tokrahile  mherhu  malum 
facit ;  (iii.  28.)  and  by  Pliny  in  terms  of  eloquent  indig- 
nation. Sanguinem  quoque  Oladiatorum  bihunt,  tU 
mventibuB  po^i$,  comitiales  morbi:  quod  spedarefii-' 
cienta  in  eddem  arenA  /eras  horror  td.  At  hercule  &H 
ex  homine  ipso  solvere  efficacissimnm  putani  adidum 
spirantemque  et  una  ipsam  animam  ex  osctdis  vulnerum; 
cum  plagis  ne  firarum  quidem  admoveri  ora  fiu  sU 
humana,  (xxviii. «.)  The  drunken  fury  of  the  French 
Revolution,  we  believe,  more  than  once  furnished  a 
parallel  to  the  last  abomination  which  we  shall  cite. 
Item  txjecinort  Gladiatoris  jttgulaii  partieulam  aHqxtam 
wmes  datam  eonsumant,  is  a  prescription  given  by 
Scribonins  Laigus,  (Compos.  18.)  who,  however,  admits 
that  it  falls  without  the  customary  professional  routme. 
It  may  occasion  no  little  astonishment,  that  Ltpsius, 
well  versed  as  he  has  shown  himself  in  the  horrid  mys- 
teries of  the  (Hadiatorial  craft,  should  conclude  with 
something  like  an  apology  for  ite  practice.  He  refers 
to  some  passages  in  whi<%  the  Romans  attempt  excuaes 
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for  themselves  ;  but  even  Cicero,  while  ha  pleads  that   GLADIA- 
Buch  a  Show  may  discipline  men  against  the  fear  of  pain     TORS, 
and  <[eath,  admits  that  it  is  crudde  and  inhumanusn.      ^^^ 
(Tusc.  'QwBst.  11.)     Pliny  (Panegj^.)  and  Capitolinus  MORGAN- 
{Maxim,  et  Balb,)  content  themsdvea  with  arguing     SHIRE. 
upon  its  tendency  to  promote  a  warlike  disposition.     It 
remained  for  a  scholar  of  Christian  profession  to  be  so 
far  misled  by  his  revarence  for  antiquity,  m  to  pronoonc« 
that  tliese  Deaths  in  sport  mogTittm  momentum  AodnMw 
ad  tMutem.     His  fnend  Doza  might  weH  terminate 
the  conversation  by  a  reproach,  whidi  after  such  an 
assertion  seems  but  little  exaggerated,  apud  Anthropo- 
phagos  namd  debuisH  iu  ;  non  speUasMs  sokim  sanguU 
9um^  sed  gustasses. 

The  reader,  we  doubt  not,  haa  Mttle  need  of  being 
otherwise  instructed,  else  he  might  tuni  to  the  down* 
right  arguments  of  Hakewill  in  the  IVth  Book  of  his 
Jpohgy^  or  still  more  benc^iaUy  he  might  peruse  an 
eloquent  passage,  in  which  Horsley  has  drawn  upon  his 
rich  chfisicarstoFes  for  the  support  of  Christianity,  and 
has  happily  adapted  the  representations  of  the  Poets  to 
the  service  of  the  Gospel.  We  cannot  deny  ourselves 
the  indulgence  of  transcribing  it  below.  "  We  ave  not, 
as  the  Apostle  says  the  Heathen  were,  'iiiU  of  murder.' 
The  robber,  it  is  true,  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  his 
booty,  or  to  secnre  himself  from  imaiediate  apprehen* 
aiofi  and  puniiAraient,  sometimes  imbnies  his  hand  in 
htood ;  but  scenes  of  blood  and  munler  make  no  part, 
as  of  old,  of  the  public  diverstons  ef  the  People* 
Miserable  slaves,  upon  occasions  «f  general  rejoicrng 
and  festivity,  are  not  exposed  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts, 
for  a  show  of  aniMement  and  reoreatioii  to  the  pop«u 
laoe,  nor  engaged  wvth  emdi  other  open  a  ptiblic  stage. 
Such  bloody  sports,  were  they  exhibited,  woald  not 
draw  crowds  of  Spectators  to  our  Theatres,  of  every 
rank  and  sex  and  age.  Our  women  ef  condition  would 
have  no  relish  for  the  sight :  they  would  not  be  able  to 
behold  it,  with  so  much  coanposare  as  to  observe  and 
admire  the  skill  and  agility  of  (he  champions,  and 
interest  themselves  in  the  issue  of  Hm^ combat;  they 
would  sbrieic  and  faint ;  they  would  not  exclaim,  like 
Roman  ladies,  in  a  rapture  of  delight,  when  the  fovoiA- 
rite  Gladiator  struck  his  antagonist  the  fetal  blow ;  nor 
with  cool  inditfevence  give  him  tlie  signal  io  despatch 
the  prostrate  suppliant.  Nor  would  the  Pit  applaud 
and  shoot  when  the  trfeod  of  the  dying  nnn,  gushing 
feom  the  ghastly  wound,  6owed  npoo  tlie  stage." 
(Serm.  40.) 


GLADIOLUS,  in  Botany,  a  genoa  of  the  class 
Triandria^  order  Monogjnia,  aatoral  order  Irides, 
Generic  character :  corolla  tuhidar,  curved,  erect,  border 
sis-parted,  segments  ovate-lanceoliite,iiiidnlated;  spathe 
two  and  three-valved,  valves  large,  lanceolaAe ;  stigmas 
three,  seeds  mostly  winged. 

A  genus  of  bnlbons  pUints,  moiethan  50  species  have 
been  discovered,  rooady  natives  of  the  South  of  Africa. 
G.  oommums,  so  frequent  in  gardens,  is  a  troublesome 
ireed  in  thecomiidds  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE,  a  Cosmty  in  South  Wales, 
formed  anciently  a  part  of  the  Pnnvince  of  SUuna. 
The  modern  designation  is  traced  to  a  descendant  oi 
Caractacns,  Morgran,  who  some  time  after  the  departure 
of  the  Romans  held  this  diatact  under  his  doBinioii. 


Morgasnvg^  Gwladmargan^  or  by  coiruption  Glamorgan* 
signifies  the  County  of  Morgan,  Othem  derive  the 
name  kom  f»or,  tlie  sea,  in  Welsh,  and  caTt/,  an  edge 
•r  shore,  which  is  oeriainly  chamcteristic  of  the  aitoa-> 
tion  of  the  County. 

The  County  of  Glamorgan  is  bounded  on  the  North  Boundariei^ 
by  Brecknockshire  and  part  of  Caermarthenshire,  on 
the  West  by  Caermarthenshire,  on  the  East  by  Mon* 
mouihshire,  and  on  the  South  by  the  Bristol  Channel. 
Its  form  is  extremely  irregular,  its  greatest  length  is 
about  50  miles,  and  it  varies  in  width  from  28  miles  to 
seven.  The  superficial  contents  are  estimated  at 
422,400  acies,  of  which  805,000  are  in  a  stoto  of  cul* 
livation,  viz.  43,000  as  arable^  and  262,000  in  pas- 
turage. 
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A  gpreat  many  rivers  take  their  course  through  this 
County,  from  the  mountains  on  its  Northern  borders  to 
the  sea.  The  first  on  entering  the  County  firom  the 
'  £astward  is  the  Tif.  Tliis  romantic  stream  rises  in 
the  Brecknockshire  hills,  from  two  sources  distin- 
guished according  to  their  relative  sizes  as  the  Greaier 
and  thelieM  T&f.  Afler  being  increased  by  the  junction 
of  numerous  mountain  rivulets,  it  pursues  its  course  in 
nearly  a  Southerly  direction  by  the  City  of  Uandaff, 
and  afterwards  by  Cardiff,  towards  the  estuary  of  the 
Severn,  which  it  enters  in  the  small  Bay  of  Penarth,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  latter  place.  In 
dry  weather  the  T&f  does  not  contain  much  water ;  it 
is,  however,  a  handsome  stream,  and  when  swoln  by 
the  land  floods  finom  the  mountains,  rolls  over  its  rocky 
bed  in  an  impetuous  and  destructive  torrent.  It  is 
navigable  for  small  crail  as  far  as  Cardiff,  which  is  as 
far  as  the  tide  ascends.  The  next  rivers  that  occur  in 
this  route  are  the  Ely,  the  Daw,  and  the  Ewenny.  This 
last  unites  with  the  Ogmore,  a  large  stream  passing 
through  the  Town  of  Bridgend,  and  which,  after  re- 
ceiving the  Ewenny,  enters  the  Bristol  Channel  by  a 
wide  estuary.  Six  miles  farther  on  is  the  Avon,  called, 
in  the  dialect  of  the  County,  Af&n,  which  flows  into  the 
Bristol  Channel  near  the  village  of  Aberavon.  It  is 
navigable  for  a  short  way,  and  admits  ships  of  small 
burthen,  which  are  employed  by  the  proprietors  of  some 
Copper  works  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Nedel  or 
Neath,  which  next  occurs,  has  its  sources  in  Breck- 
nockshire, in  the  romantic  region  to  the  Northward  of 
Pont-neath-vaughau.  Its  course  lies  through  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  valleys  in  South 
Wales.  It  collects  the  waters  of  several  tributary 
streams,  and  enters  the  sea  in  Swansea  Bay.  This 
river  is  navigable  for  ships  of  200  tons  as  high  as  Neath 
Bridg^.  But  the  chief  shipping  place  is  at  Briton  Ferry, 
where  the  Neath  canal  terminates,  and  where  conve- 
nient wharfs  have  been  constructed  for  exporting  the 
mineral  produce  and  the  manufactures  of  the  country. 
The  Tawe,  another  romantic  stream,  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  Bay  of  Swansea ;  whence  the  Town 
derives  its  Welsh  name  of  Abertawe,  This  river  admits 
ships  of  considerable  burthen  for  about  two  miles  above 
its  entrance,  and  small  sloops  for  a  mile  higher  up  to 
Morris  Town,  where  its  further  navigation  is  prevented 
by  a  weir  constructed  for  the  use  of  some  Iron  works 
on  the  Eastern  shore.  This  is  the  last  stream  entitled 
to  notice  within  this  County. 
Mountains.  Glamorganshire  is  throughout  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion of  a  hilly  country ;  the  neighbourhood  of  Cardiff 
presenting  the  only  level  tract  of  any  extent.  On  the 
North  the  land  swells  into  mountains  of  considerable 
elevation.  Some  of  these  are  detached  eminences,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  extend  in  chains  of  various 
lengths,  which  take  a  Southerly  course,  and  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  deep  and  bn>ken  valleys  through  which 
the  principal  rivers  wind  their  course.  The  loftiest 
summits  are  those  of  the  mountain  above  Ystrad-dafo- 
dog,  nearly  due  North  from  Bridgend,  and  Mynydd-y- 
Gwair,  to  the  Northward  of  Swansea. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  this  County  are  various, 
and  of  the  first  importance.  Limestone  forms  the  basin 
m  which  all  the  other  minerals  of  the  district  are  con- 
tained, and,  with  the  exception  of  the  inner  part  of 
Swansea  Bay,  constitutes  tA«.  Southern  boundary  of  the 
County  in  its  whole  extent.  It  varies  considerably  in 
quality.     In  some  places  it  is  hard  enough  to  bear  a 


Tiwe. 


Minenls. 


bright  polish,  and  is  manufactured  at  Swansea  into      gla. 
chimney-pieces.     In  others  it  passes  into  chalk,  and  MORGAN 
encloses  veins  of  gypsum.     Iron  ore  is  abundant  in    ^"^^^ 
Glamorganshire.     It  occurs  in  the  largest  quantities,  ^"v"*' 
and  of  the  best  quality,  on  the  Northern  side  of  the 
County,  in  the  line  extending  from  Merthyr  Tydvil  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  vale  of  Tawe. 

Coal  forms,  however*  the  staple  commodity  of  the  Cod. 
County.  That  which  is  found  in  the  Southern  part  of 
the  County  is  of  the  coking  kind,  and  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  bituminous  matter.  The  coal  found  in 
the  Northern  part  is  of  the  kind  called  stone  coal, 
emitting,  when  ignited,  an  intense  heat,  with  little  flame 
or  smoke.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Merthyr  Tydvil  the 
coal  strata  are  at  a  depth  of  440  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  The  quantity  of  coal  is  about  52 
feet  in  depth.  The  iron  stone  lies  below  it  in  a  apace 
of  108  feet;  it  is  separated  into  veins,  each  about  70 
inches  in  thickness.  This  ore,  when  smelted,  yields  about 
30  per  cent,  of  iron.  Notwithstanding  the  mineral  wealth 
of  this  County,  it  contains  no  springs  celebrated  for 
medicinal  virtues.  That  which  is  called  T&fwell,  lying 
a  little  above  Cardiff,  on  the  road  to  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
alone  seems  deserving  of  notice.  The  water  is  tepid, 
and  is  thought  serviceable  in  rheumatic  complaints. 

In  the  hilly  part  of  this  County  a  great  proportion  Soil, 
of  the  soil  is  composed  of  a  black  peat,  or  in  dry  situa- 
tions of  a  light  gravelly  earth.  In  the  valleys,  it  im- 
proves into  a  brown  fertile  loam  adapted  to  all  the 
purposes  of  agriculture,  and  yielding  good  crops  of 
corn  and  grass.  In  the  Southern  district,  reaching 
from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  mountainous  region  to 
the  sea,  and  denominated  "  the  Vale  of  Giamoigan,* 
the  soil  is  a  fine  loam,  improved  in  its  fertility  by  a 
substratum  of  limestone.  Towards  the  shore  it  changes 
into  a  rich  clay.  The  usual  crops  grown  are  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats.  The  cultivation  of  buck  wheat  has 
been  partially  introduced  of  late  years.  Fallows  are 
very  common,  and  the  practice  of  exhausting  the 
ground  by  successive  white  crops  is  not  yet  aban- 
doned. A  large  proportion  of  the  mountainous  coun- 
try is  unenclosed,  and  is  used  for  the  pasture  of  sheep 
and  cattle.  These  wastes,  or  commons,  are  computed 
to  comprise  about  122,000  acres.  Most  of  thrai  admit 
of  great  improvement,  and  might  be  converted  into 
profitable  farms.    Oxen  are  chiefly  employed  in  tillage. 

Irrigation  is  much  less  practised  than  might  be 
expected  from  the  natural  facilities  afforded  by  the 
country.  But  the  streams  of  this  County  are  so 
valuable,  and  in  such  request,  from  the  number  of 
Mineral  Works,  that  insuperable  obstacles  are,  in  many 
cases,  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  being  diverted. 

The  horned  cattle  of  Glamorganshire  are  regarded  as  C*"^*>  ^ 
of  a  very  excellent  kind.  They  are  of  a  middling  siae, 
but  their  milk  is  rich,  and  yieldcsd  in  large  quantities. 
The  sheep  vie  both  in  form  and  quality  with  the  best 
English  breeds,  and  afibrd  wool  of  excellent  texture. 
The  farmhouses  and  cottages  throughout  this  County 
are  good  and  commodious  ;  and  the  custom  of  white- 
washing the  houses,  which  appears  to  have  prevailed 
here  from  remote  antiquity,  gives  to  the  whole  an  air  of 
neatness.  Several  parts  of  Glamorganshire  are  well 
wooded ;  but  the  progress  of  manufactures  has  of  late 
years  created  a  large  consumption,  and  caused  const* 
derablc  havoc  of  the  woods  in  particular  district?. 

In   commerce    and    manufactures,  Glamorganshire  IWk 
holds  a  preeminent  rank  above  every  other  County  in 
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GLA-     Wales ;   an  advantage  for  which  it  is  indebted  to  its 

MORGAN-  mineral  treasures,  its  maritime  situation,  and  its  nume- 

SHIRE,    ^yg  ports.    Its  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  iron,  which 

*'*'^v^^  is  wrought  on  a  great  scale  in  several  parts  of  the 

County.   The  most  extensive  iron  works  are  atMerthyr 

Tydvil. 

Tin-plate  manufactories  are  also  numerous,  the  ore 
employed  being  brought  from  Cornwall.  The  next 
manufactitre,  in  point  of  importance,  is  that  of 
copper,  brought  also  from  the  same  County,  North 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  for  the  convenience  of  coal. 
There  are  smelting  works  on  an  extensive  scale  in 
the  neighbourhoods  of  Aberavon,  Neath,  and  Swansea. 
Near  the  last-mentioned  place,  especially,  they  are  very 
numerous  on  both  sides  of  the  river ;  and,  by  destroying 
the  vegetation,  give  a  desolate  aspect  to  a  considerable 
tract  of  the  adjacent  country.  At  Swansea  also  is  an 
extensive  manufactory  of  earthenware.  Woollen  cloths, 
and  particularly  Welsh  shawls,  are  made  at  Bridgend 
and  Caerphili.  Coal  is  the  principal  article  of  the  export 
trade.  Large  quantities  of  it  have  for  many  years  been 
shipped  annually  from  the  ports  of  Neath  and  Swansea. 
Cwals.  The  advantages  which  this  County  possesses  in  its 

mines,  have  been  heightened  by  the  construction 
of  roads  and  canals.  The  first  canal  formed  here 
wtfs  that  from  Cardiff  to  Merthyr  Tydvil,  which  was 
commenced  in  1791,  and  finished  in  1798.  Its  entire 
length  is  About  26  miles.  From  Cardiff  it  has  been 
continued  on  a  large  scale  to  the  entrance  of  the  river 
T9I,  near  Peoarth.  This  part  admits  ships  of  200  tons 
to  the  quays  of  the  Town  built  on  its  banks.  A  branch 
has  also  been  cut  from  this  canal  to  communicate  with 
the  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdare.  A  canal 
was  begun  at  Neath  in  1791,  and  carried  up  the  vale 
nearly  to  the  confines  of  the  County.  It  was  after- 
wards extended  South  to  Briton  Ferry,  where  wharfs 
have  been  built  for  loading  vessels  with  coals,  &c.  The 
length  of  this  canal  is  12  miles.  There  are  several 
other  canals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swansea,  one  of 
which  reaches  16  miles  up  the  vale  of  the  Tawe. 
Antiquities.  About  three  miles  to  the  Westward  of  Cardiff  are  the 
Testiges  of  a  Roman  station,  supposed  to  be  the  Tibia 
Amni»  of  Antoninus.  Several  Roman  coins  have  been 
dug  up  here  as  well  as  at  Cowbridge.  The  course  of 
the  Julia  Strata  has  been  traced  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty across  the  County  fit)m  the  bridge  over  the 
Rumney  to  Gowerland.  Along  the  sea  shores,  where 
the  climate  is  temperate  and  genial,  there  are  nume- 
rous old  castles  ;  particularly  in  the  peninsula  of 
Gower,  at  the  extremity  of  the  County,  The  inha^ 
bitants  of  this  tract  appear  to  be  of  Flemish  origin. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  Welsh,  vrith  whom  they 
rarely  intermarry,  by  their  language  and  their  dress, 
their  superior  neatness  and  industry. 
PopuU-  The  population   of  Glamorganshire  amounted    in 

tioD,  ftc.  1801  to  71,525  persons ;  in  1811,  to  85,067 ;  bnt  the 
returns  of  1821  made  it  amount  to  101,737,  exhibiting 
an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  number 
of  houses  at  the  same  date  was  19,896;  and  that 
of  families  20,314 ;    of  these  there  were  employed 

In  agriculture 7,126 

In  trade  and  manufactures 8,336 

Not  comprised  in  the  two  preceding  classes    4,852 


20,814 
The  County  Is  divided  into  ten  Hundreds,  viz,  Caer- 
phili, Cowbridge,  Dinas  Powis,  Kibhor,  Llangeveladi, 
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Miskin,  Neath,  Newcastle,  Ogmore,  Swansea,  and  into      OLA- 
1 18  Parishes.    About  one-fourth  of  it  is  in  the  Diocese  ^?u{J^' 
of  St.  David's,  the  remainder  in  that  of  Llandaff.   The  ,^*~' 
County  returns  one  Member  to  Parliament ;   and  the        ^^~ 
Town  of  Cardiff,  with  its  contributory  Boroughs,  re- 
turns another.     It  contains  one  City,  Llandaff;  and 
two  Deaneries,  Llandaff  and  Cowbridge. 

The  City  of  Llandaff  derives  its  name  from  the  Uandaff. 
Church  on  the  banks  of  the  Tdf;  a  foundation  which 
is  authentically  traced  back  as  early  as  the  Vlth  century 
under  the  Episcopacy  of  Dubritius,  the  golden  headed, 
or,  as  the  Welsh  term  him,  Dyfrig  Benewrog,  Much 
greater  antiquity,  however,  has  been  claimed  for  the 
See,  which,  ut  perhibent  nonnuUif  says .  Godwin,  (de 
Prtti,  Ang,)  was  founded  by  King  Lucius,  a.  d.  180. 
The  Cathedral,  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  remaining, 
was  commenced  by  Bishop  Urban  in  1120,  and  deciU- 
eated  to  the  first  three  Bishops,  St.  Dubritius,  St. 
Telian,  and  St.  Oudoceus ;  the  original  and  dilapidated 
Church,  of  which  St.  Peter  was  the  Patron,  having 
been  pulled  down.  Of  the  second  Cathedral  little  but 
the  outer  walls  are  now  standing.  Of  these  the  western 
front,  a  tower  at  the  North- West  angle  105  feet  high, 
built  in  the  XVth  century,  and  the  Chapter  house,  are 
the  most  perfect  remains.  Within  that  circuit,  about 
300  feet  by  80,  a  modem  church  was  built  in  1750. 
The  Episcopal  Palace  stood  near  the  Cathedral,  and  a 
gateway  and  part  of  a  wall  still  mark  its  site.  The 
Chapter  consists  of  a  Bishop,  Archdeacon,  Treasurer, 
Chancellor,  Precentor,  and  nine  Prebendaries;  the 
Diocese  includes  the  chief  part  of  Glamorganshire  and 
all  Monmouthshire,  except  seven  Parishes.  The  City 
itself  is  a  miserable  assemblage  of  cottages^  and  does 
not  boast  even  a  market.  Distant  from  Cardiff  two 
miles  North-West,  from  London  163 ;  population  in 
1821,  1138. 

Caerphiix  has  been  already  described. 

Between  Caerphili  and  Merthyr  Tydvil  the  road 
passes  over  the  celebrated  Pont-y-Prydd^  which  we 
have  already  described  under  the  head  Bridqe.  Mer» 
ikyr  Tydvil^  or  Tydvil  the  Martyr,  derives  its  name 
firom  l^dvil,  a  daughter  of  a  petty  Prince  Brychan 
It  is  a  most  unattractive  market  Town,  surrounded  with 
iron  forges,  and  enveloped  in  smoke.  The  works  of 
Mr.  Crawshay  contain  the  largest  machinery  ever  em- 
ployed in  smelting,  and  the  Town  is  believed  to  furnish 
more  than  1000  tons  of  iron  weekly.  Distant  24  miles 
North-West  from  Cardiff;  184  from  London.  Pc^u* 
lation  in  1621,  17,404. 

Uantrisamt,  the  Church  of  the  three  Sainliy  St. 
Enog,  St.  Devong,  and  St  Monow,  is  a  Borough  and 
market  Town,  on  the  side  of  a  lofty  hill  abounding  in 
lead  ore,  the  property  of  the  Marquess  of  Bute.  Il  has 
the  remains  of  a  castle.  Distant  10  miles  North- 
West  from  Llandaff,  170  from  London.  Population  in 
1821,  2585.  It  joins  with  Cardiff,  Swansea,  Neath. 
Loughor,  Aberavon,  and  Kenfig,  in  returning  one 
Member  to  Parliament 

Loughor  stands  on  the  Eastern  bank  of  a  stream  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  a  Borough,  though  a  mere  vil- 
lage, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station, 
Leucarum. 

CowbridgCj  Pont-faeny  the  Stone  Bridge^  a  corrup-  Cowbridge.] 
tion  of  Pont-y-fon,  of  which  the  modern  name  is  an 
exact  tran^atidn«  stands  11  miles  West  from  CardiQ 
173  from  London.  The  Town,  which  is  a  Borough, 
consists  of  a  single  street.  Population,  in  1821, 1107* 
4h 
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Cenfig. 


NMh^  «  Borough  on  the  Eastern  hank  of  a  River  of 
the  same  name,  is  the  Nidum  of  the  Romans.  It  has 
the  remmns  of  a  castle,  and  of  a  Cistercian  Abbey.  It 
is  an  ill  built  Town,  with  a  thriving  trade  firom  copper 
and  iron  works.  Distant  82  miles  West  from  Uandaff, 
197  from  London.    Population  in  1821, 2823. 

Swafuea^  Aberiawe^  a  Borough  on  a  Bay  of  the 
British  Channel,  at  the  mouth  of  theriverTawe„on  the 
Western  bank,  is  a  very  considerable  Town,  mudi  re- 
Boited  to  in  summer  as  a  bathing  place,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  an  extensive  commerce.  The  tonnage  cleared 
fiom  iU  port  as  far  back  as  1810  was  171,672.  Hie 
population  has  increased  with  great  rapidity;  in  1801 
it  was  6831,  in  1321,  10,255.  The  remains  of  its 
castle  are  converted  into  a  gaol.  Gower  the  poet  is 
reputed  to  have  been  bom  in  this  Town ;  and  in  later 
times  a  person  of  much  celebrity  in  another  line,  Richard 
Nash,  the  arbiter  degcmiiarum  of  Bath.  Distant  42 
miles  West  from  Cardiff,  206  from  London. 

The  Borough  of  Aheraoon  contained  in  1921,  365 
inhabitants.  Distant  19  miles  West  from  Cowbridge, 
192  from  London. 

The  Borough  of  Kenfig,  Cefn^y-figen^  the  ridge 
above  ike  bogt  is  still  smaller ;  it  contains  only  222  inha- 
bitants. Near  it  is  the  only  Lake  in  Glamorg^anshire, 
Keniig  Pool,  which  tradition  makes  the  site  of  a  city 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  Distant  186  miles 
fiom  London. 

Speed,  Glamorgamhire,  1610;  Malkin,  South  WfdeM^ 

GLAMOUR,  a  Scotch  word,  for  which  Sir  Waiter 
Scott  has  obtained  naturalization  in  England.  Jamie- 
son  states  that  it  is  used  by  Dunbar ;  and  he  cites  a 
passage,  in  which  also  it  is  found,  from  Johnny  Fad^ 
in  Riuon's  8.  Poenu^  ii.  176.  Few  readers  need  be 
directed  to  the  exquisite  use  made  of  it  in  the  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,  (iii.  9.)  nor  to  the  curious  note 
appended  to  that  passa^ 

Jamieson  explains  Glamonr  to  mean"  the  supposed 
influence  of  a  charm  on  the  eye,  causing  it  to  see  objects 
differently  from  what  they  really  are.  Hence  to  cast  gta- 
mer  o'er  one,  to  cause  deception  of  sight.'*  The  possible 
etymologies  pointed  to  are  the  glamer  beads  of  Lothian, 
Amber  beads  much  worn  by  witches ;  glimbr,  Isl.  splen- 
dour; glam-skygny  Isl.  walKeyed.  Thereader^s  choice, 
will,  perhaps,  be  long  suspended  among  these  roots. 
But  see  GLiMiiBa. 

GLANCE,  V.  \      In  our  old  writers,  Gient ;  G«r. 

Glancb,  n.       Iglantzen;  D.  glantsen,  splendere,  to 

Gla'ncino,       I  shine,  to  glitter,  which  Skinner  de- 

Gla'ncinoly.  /  rives  from  the  Fr.  eslancer,  from  the 
Lat  lancea,  a  lance,  a  javelin  or  dart. 

To  dart  a  bright  or  glittering  light ;  to  dart,  shoot  or 
throw  a  quick  or  sudden  ray  of  light ;  to  strike,  throw, 
dart,  or  Ml  obliquely,  (as  a  ray  or  beam  of  light,)  to 
throw  or  cast  the  eyes ;  and  thus,  to  look  quickly,  ob- 
liquely ;  metaphorically,  to  throw  or  cast  hints ;  side- 
ways, obliquely. 

Of  Triple  erle  Bumoun  fiiUe  sui^  yider  gfeni, 

R.  Brtmme,^,  197 
Bat  mt  the  last,  u  thtt  her  eye  gient 
Aside,  anoo  the  gan  his  «wora  eapy 
As  it  lay  bare,  and  gao  for  feare  cry. 

Chaucer.     The  fourth  Booke  of  Trotfut,  fol  182. 

Hie  one  strake  bym  on  the  shulder,  the  other  on  the  breste,  and 
the  stroke  glenied  downe  to  his  bely. 

JLwd  Bemerg,     FSromari,     OromgeU,  roL  ii.  eh.  149. 

For  they  »le  avay,  being  ooC  onee  toocbed  with  the  gkumoc  of  t 
Aot,  and  era  quickly  oat  of  the  Turklih  cannons  reach. 

Uakimyt,     Foyaget^  SfC  vol.  ii.  fol.  134.    John  Fox. 


■       ■  TbMcvithvpMhisciwt. 

With  rigor  so  outrageous  he  smit, 
That  a  large  share  it  bew'd  out  of  the  rest, 
And  gtattneinff  down  hi*  shield  fro  blame  him  fiurly  Ueit 
J^temer,    Feeric  Queoie,  book  l  euL  9. 

But  she  thereat  was  wroth,  that  for  despight 

The  giauneimg  sparcles  through  her  bener  glared. 
And  frmn  ber  eyes  did  flash  one  Aery  light 
like  coalcs.  thatthroagh  a  siloer  censer  a|MrUe  brighi. 

Id,    A.  book  ▼.  caa.  7. 


OUNCE. 
GLAND. 


To  fly  was  shameful],  yet  to  live  w 

And  they  ihemsclues  more  lou*d,  then  foes  did  hate  ; 
Them,  death  ^still  sterne]  where  euer  tum*d,  did  meet ; 

Each  aword*8  bright  glance^  seem'd  summons  from  their  ftte. 

SHHimg.    Jmmtkmm, 

Thys  King  William  beyng  at  his  disport  on  huntyng  within  the 
Kewe  Forfet,  now  called  the  Forest  of  Wtndsore,  or  rather  »  Rcy« 
nnlph  sayeth  in  the  New  Forest  in  Hanwliire  bciydea  SmriAvry,  by 
giaumegng  of  an  airowe,  which  a  knight  named  Sir  Walter  Tji^  a 
Frenche  man  did  shote  at  a  deere,  &c. 

Grafton,     WU&am  Ar/w,  Jmm  1099. 

At  that  time  the  queen-mother  of  France  used  the  embaaaadoar, 
and  other  English-men  with  flattering  and  kind  courtesi^  and 
covertly,  and  as  it  were  glancing/y,  began  to  let  fall  speeches  of  mar- 
riage betwixt  Queen  Elisabeth  and  her  son  Heary^  Duke  of  Anjoa, 
who  was  scarce  aenentaen  years  of  age. 

CanuUm.    ElizubeiJk,  Mno  IMS, 

Phrynicna  self  telleth  vs  also  glamterngSg  thai  he  y 
and  easy  to  be  frayed. 

Sir  Thomas  North.    PhdarcA,  foL  452.    Am 

Tboae  graves  with  bending  osier  bound. 
That  nameless  heave  the  crumbled  ginuodi 
Quick  to  the  glancing  thought  disclose 
Where  toil  and  poverty  repose. 

Pametl.    A  Nighi-Pieee, 


OmDemik, 


And  be,  8urpris*d  with  humble  joy,  survey'd 
One  sweet  regrard,  shot  by  the  royal  maid : 
Mot  well  as8ur*d,  while  doubiful  hopes  he  nntt^d, 
A  second  gtoMce  came  gliding  like  the  firsL 

Drgden.    Sigi&mamdmamd  Gukrwrd^ 

The  insect  yooth  are  on  the  wing. 
Eager  to  taste  the  honied  Spring, 

And  float  amid,  the  liquid  noon : 
Some  lightly  o'er  the  current  skim. 
Some  show  their  gayly-gilded  trim 

Quick-^/nnctii^  to  the  sun. 

Grog,    Ciem  ike  Sfna^, 

How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind  ! 

Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight. 
The  tempea  itself  lags  behind, 

And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light 
Cbwper.     Fertf  9uppo9edto  be  Written  hg  Alexander  SeOtirL 

GLAND,  '\       hat,  glans^  glatuUs^  an  aeon, 

Gl^^noulb,         I  a   kernel;    glans   is    derived  by 

Gla^ndular,       >  Vossius  from  the  Doric  ^eXat^^f 

Gla'ndulous,     I  for  /SaXoi^ot;  and  ySoXAyot,  from 

Gla^ndulosity.J  /SoXX-etv,  to  throw;  /SaXaarofnny, 

Scheidius  thinks,  be  so  called,  itmquam  dc^iculi,  qwfpe 

a  quercu  excuii  dejicique  ioliti ;  because  they  are  shaken 

off  and  cast  down  by  the  oak,  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

.    Which  leads  us  to  observe  the  convolution  of  the  said  flben,  in  all 
edmrgiande,  in  the  same  or  sorm  other  manner. 

Grew,    Coswafcja'ff  Saerm^  book  L  cb.  v« 

The  spongeont  kernels,  which  in  men  be  called  tonatlte,  or  the 
ahnands,  are  in  swine  named  the  glandaUm, 

HoUand,    P/uiie,  vol  i.  ibi.  339. 


That  is  from  the  stock  and  remainder  of  seminal  matter,  akeady 
prepared  and  stored  up  in  the  prootratea  or  gimdmie§  ofgnomatien. 
Sir  Thomas  Brown.     Vu/gar  Errort,  bock  iv.  cb.  r. 

In  the  upper  parts  of  worms,  there  are  likewise  found  ccitaitt 
white  and  oval  glattduhaitim,  which  aolbeis  lema  flfgea  j  aad  ia 


magnifying  glasses  they  also  represent  theos. 

Id.    B.  book  in.  cb.  xxvii. 
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OIAND.       AH  ^iiBMli  and  giaMdmhm  paite  d«  likewiM  coMMt  of  §Ama,  Intt 

—        of  the  softer  kind :  which  fibers  are  their  proper  vessek. 
GLARE.  Orew.    Cosmohgia  Sscra,  Dooku  ch.  ▼.  sec.  18. 

^^■y^^      The  udJer  is,  part,  glcmdubut,  and  very  tender  ;  aad  consequently 
'ftrj  sabject  to  inflammations. 

A>5y.     Of  the  SympatkeHck  Pomder, 

That  indeed  alt  the  giamb  of  the  body  should  be  congeries  of 
of  vctseb  curled,  orcvmgjrated,   and  complicated 


rm$0  ayeahadde  Iw,  at  an  h«M. 

Citmmr.    T%e  JProUgm,  r.  GaS, 
Lotkof  iifo«lh 


together,  whereby  they  Ifimmk]  give  the  bkiod  thne  to  atop 
separate  through  the  pores  of  the  capillary  veaaala  into  the  aecratary 
ones,  which  afterwards  all  exonerate  themselves  kto  one  commoa 
ductus.  Bay,     On  the  Creation,  part  ii. 

It  hath  eye-lids  commodiously  placed,  to  cleanse  the  ball  from  duat, 
to  shed  necessary  moisture  upon  it  through  numerous  glanduteSf  and 
to  be  dimwn  over  it  like  a  cort«n  for  the  convenience  of  sleep. 

Senttey.     Serwton  5.  p.  177. 

He  [Blastus]  bath  obatrved  that  the  vessels  of  the  laterior  jtAm- 
dMioau  substance  of  the  woa^>  are  strangely  oeatorted  and  refieoCad 
with  turnings  and  meanders,  that  they  might  not  be  too  much  straiaed, 
but  their  folds  being  extended  and  abolished,  they  might  accommo* 
date  themselves  without  danger  of  rupture  to  the  necessary  eztensioQ 
of  the  uterine  subatance  at  that  time. 

Aiy.    On  the  CremUmf  part  iL 

Genn  awled ;  potnted,  fofrowed|  with  prommeat  leedlett,  tittkif 
on  a  ffiandular  pedical. 

Sir  William  Jomet.     fforkt,  voL  ▼.  p.  135.    Botanieai  ObaervidiniM 
on  Select  Julian  Ptanta. 

GLA'NDERS,')      A  disease  in  horses  accompanied 
Gla'ndered.     J  by  a  swelling  in  certain  of  their 
gland$f  q,  v.     See  Farriery. 

If  the  powder  thereof  (altbca  or  marsh  mallow)  be  strewed  and 
mingled  among  the  barley  which  is  eiven  in  provander  unto  cart 
horses  and  such  Kke,  it  helpeth  them  when  they  run  at  nose  with  the 
fflanderfy  and  stale  drop  by  drop. 

HellmuL    PAs^,  voL  u.  fid.  954. 
Very  BHicb  prejudice  oAen  happeas  to  the  poor  haabandnan  (avl 
sometimes  even  to  hia  utter  ruin)  by  those,  either  atabborn,  or  con- 
tagious diseases  (such  as  the  rot  in  sheep,  aod  the^/ondlrrt  in  horses.) 
Boyle,     Of  the  Ute/u/ne$t  of  Experimental  Philosophy,  voL  uL 
p. 409. 
And  I  have  been  credibly  laformed,  that  being  drank  in  plenty,  it 
hath  recovered  even  ^ylandered  hone,  that  was  thought  incunble. 
Berheky,     Om  Tar  Water,  vol.  hr.  p..  80. 
JSogkmder^peet  hia  airy  alablca  thinnM. 

Oranger,     The  Sugar  Ceme^  book  L    ^ 

GLAPHYRUS,  a  genus  of  Padmmenms^  LamdH^ 
eom^    CokopUrmiM   iiucctB,    belongings  to  the  frmily^ 

Generic  chartMcter,  The  lippromineBt ;  jaws  toothed; 
body  long ;  anienum  club  ovoid ;  hood  nearly  square  ; 
jaws  two-cut,  the  inner  lobe  small,  toothrshaped,  the 
outer  ovoid ;  the  thorax  nearly  square ;  the  efytra  gap- 
iqg  at  their  tips,  which  are  rounded ;  legs  short 

All  the  species  which  have  be«i  described  come  from 
Africa,  but  nothing  is  known  of  their  habits.  The  type 
of  the  genus  is  Seartibtau  Maurtu^itieMeloleniha  Cm» 
dui  of  Fabricius,  figured  by  Olivia,  CoUiapL  torn.  i. 
pi.  viii.  fig.  90. 

GLARE,  V.  \     In  Dutch ;  (see  Kilian)  glatrtndt 

Glark^a.      fooghen  is,  oeiilt  c«ttt»  glauei;  glaer 

Gi^a'rt,         Voogigh,  cotttif   me    glaucue   ocuUb. 

GLA'aiifEss,  i  And  this  Skinner  derives  from  the  Fr. 

Gla'rinolt.  )  tfcUdrer^  to  glitter,  to  shine,  and  the 
Fr.  from  the  Lat.  darare,  t.  e.  darUaiem  enbrare^  to 
dart  forth  brightness ;  for  grey  (or  blue)  eyes  are  (/iict- 
dioree)  more  lucid,  and  on  that  account  reiect  a  fuller 
light. 

To  emit  or  throw  forth  a  full  or  strong  degree  of  light ; 
and  thus,  a  degree  dazzling  and  painful  to  the  sight; 
to  look  or  stare  with  such  degree  of  light ;  with  excess 
of  brighlness  or  brilliancy ;  to  shine  with  or  display 
excess  of  brightness ;  to  be  too  conspicuous. 


It  ia  not  all  gold  that  glareik 

Jd,    Thefrst  Booke  of  Fame,  fol.  276L 
Thus  be  pasaed  along  turning  his  head  to  and  fro,  yawning  and 
gaping  wide,  with  oogly  demonstration  of  long  teeth  and  glaring  eyea. 
MiAAfy/.     Phfogn,  ^c.  toI.  m.  fbl.  158.     «r  H,  Oilhert. 

Seuen  montbes  the  winter  dures,  the  glare  it  is  so  great 
As  it  is  May  before  he  torna  his  ground  to  sovre  his  wheate. 

Id.    A.  jr.  G.  7\$rberfnSe,  vol  i.  ibi.  966, 
For  i»  te  winter  time,  fo^AarM  ia  Hie  gromidy 
That  neither  grasse,  nor  other  giaant^  iepastereanay  be  kmad^ 

Jd,    A. 
Strong  perfumes  and  glaring  light 
Oft  destroy  both  smell  and  sight. 

CM'tw.     Tb  Mfy  GMciHt,  C  R, 
But  the  colours  for  the  ground  were  so  weD  ehoaen,  neither  sullenly 
darlc,  nor  ylaringlg  lightsome. 

Sidney,    ^rco^  book  lU. 
But,  at  a  hnated  paotber  casta  about 
Her  glarina  eyes  and  pricks  her  listniog  ears  to  scont  j 
So  she  to  shun  his  toils,  her  cares  eniploY'd| 
And  fiercely  hi  her  sarage  freedom  joy*/. 

Drydtm.    Tkeoeritm,    IdylBmm  83. 
A  golden  axle  did  tiie  woi%  uphold. 
Gold  was  the  bean,  the  wheels  were  orb'd  with  geld ; 
The  spokes  in  rows  of  silver  pleas'd  the  aight, 
The  seat  with  party-colour'd  gems  was  bright; 
Apollo  shiQ*d  amia  the  glare  of  light. 

Addmm,    Ovid,    Metamerphoeet,  book  & 

Hr.  Hobbes  has  been  reputed  the  first  or  principal  man  that  infro- 
daoed  them  here,  or,  however,  Aat  openly  and  ylarveyly  espooaed 


GLARE. 
OLA. 


Waterkmd.     ffbrht,  vol.  Tiii.  p.  41.    J  Second  Charge  Delivered  m 
the  Clergy. 
Mr.  Beale  answers  to  my  begging  thus.     I  know,  that  bnghi 
crystal  glass  is  glary;  and  to  avoid  that  glarineu,  our  artificers  run 
into  the  other  extreme. 

Bayh,     Worht,  vol.  vi.  p.  13ft.     Letieru  to  Mr.  Bogle, 

Utere  you  may  see  the  idol  stand 

With  mirrer  in  his  wanton  hand  ; 

Above,  bdow,  now  here,  now  there, 

He  throws  about  the  sunny  glare. 

Green.     The  l^en„ 
For  tho'  she  lov'd  by  varied  mode  to  join 
Tumultuous  crovrds  in  one  immense  design, 
Yet  there  we  ne'er  eoodemn  such  hostile  hues 
As  cut  the  parts  mgUtrmglg  confuse. 

Mamn,    FVesnegU  Art  of  Painting, 

GliAREOLiA,  Briss. ;  in  Zooiogy^  a  genus  of  amnab 
beiongtnfiT  to  the  family  Jfoerodad^/iy  order  CrrtiUa^ 
class  ^net. 

Generic  ckaraeier.  Beak  short,  thickish,  compresaed  ; 
npper  mandible  cnrred  at  point,  slif^tly  an^ed ;  gape 
wide ;  nostrils  basal,  linear,  oblique ;  wings  long  aad 
pointed ;  legs  moderately  long,  four»toed»  three  before 
and  one  behind,  the  latter  tooching  the  ground,  the 
former  connected  by  a  short  web ;  tail  forked. 

The  species  on  which  this  genus  is  ibmided  was  in- 
dttded  by  Unnisus  in  his  Hirundine$j  by  the  nana  of 
4if.  PraHncolOy  to  which  they  bear  a  resemblance  in  the 
length  and  pointed  farm  of  their  wings,  aad  the  forking- 
of  the  tail;  whilst  the  arching  of  the  beak,  and  tha 
width  of  the  gape,  resemble  the  OaUinaceous  order*. 
They  fly  about  the  holders  of  strenoM,  screaming  as  they 
himi  in  search  of  woims  and  aqoatie  insects,  on  which 
they  feed. 

G.  Auttritxea,  Gmel. ;  la  Perdrix  de  Mer,  Boff. ; 
Sea  Swallow  of  Aldrmmndue,  Willughby ;  Awitrian 
PfoHncole,  Lath.  About  the  size  of  a  Blackbird ;  bill 
biack  and  short ;  lower  mandible  red  at  the  base ;  up- 
pf  r  parts  biowiiy  indiniiig  to  mfons  on  the  head  eaA 
4h2 
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OLA.  nedc;  throat  brownish  buftsepaimted  from  the  neck  by 
REOLA.  a  black  line,  which,  commencing  from  the  front  of  the 
eye,  descends -before  the  auriculars,  and  encircles  the 
throat;  below  it  to  the  breast  the  feathers  are  pale 
^^"^'^^  reddish-brown,  inclining^  at  the  lower  part  to  buff; 
under  parts,  rump,  and  tail,  white;  primaries  dark 
brown,  secondaries  paler,  tipped  with  white ;  ed^  of 
the  wing:  from  the  bastard-wing^  to  the  greater  coverts 
whitish;  under  coverts  brownish;  legrs  long,  bare  above 
the  knee,  toes  brown.  Is  found  in  the  Northern  parts 
of  the  old  world,  has  been  but  lately  noticed  as  a  British 
species.     The  others  are 

G,  Nmoia^  Lath. ;  GaUinulq  Melatnpus,  Ray. 

G.  SenegaUnnB,  lb, ;  Sringa  Fuscc^  Lin 

6.  Cinerea^  lb. 

G.  OriaiialU^  Leach. 

G,  GraUaria^  Tem. 

G,  Laidtay  lb. 

See  Cuvier,  Repie  Animal ;  Latham's  General  HU^ 
lory  of  Birds. 

CLARIS,  or  Glarub,  a  Canton  of  Swisserland,  is 
bounded  by  the  Cantons  of  St.  Gall,  the  Grisons,  Uri, 
and  Schweitz.  It  covers  a  superficial  extent  of  about 
Nature  and  400  miles.  The  Canton  is  comprised  in  three  valleys, 
•"P^^'  the  Linthal>  the  Clunthal,  and  the  Semfthal.  It  is 
enclosed  on  all  sides  except  the  North-East,  by  loRy 
Alps,  which  present  the  wildest  and  most  formidable 
aspect.  They  are  almost  every  where  precipitously 
steep,  and  approach  so  closely  together,  that  the 
level  ground  of  the  Linthal  has  never  more  than  half 
a  league  across.  The  chief  of  these  mountains  are, 
to  the  South,  the  Dodi,  with  an  elevation  of  11,720 
feet,  and  the  Kistenberg,  11,360  feet  high;  on  the 
West  are  the  Wiggis  and  the  Glftmisch,  from  7000  to 
9000  feet  high  ;  on  the  East  the  Segues,  the  Platten- 
berg,  and  the  Schilt,  with  the  same  elevation.  The 
Lake  of  Wallenstadt,  which  constitutes  the  Northern 
boundary,  and  the  lowest  limit  of  the  Canton,  is  itself 
more  than  1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Linth,  which  collects  the 
torrents  from  the  various  Glaciers  in  the  Limmem  and 
Sand-Alps ;  and  the  Sernfl,  which  falls  into  the  former. 
The  Lonsch  unites  the  Lake  of  the  ClOnthal  with 
the  Linth.  There  are  no  other  rivers,  but  a  number 
of  small  rivulets,  which  at  certain  seasons  swell  with 
a.  suddenness  inconceivable  to  strangers,  and  pour 
down  with  a  ruinous  impetuosity.  In  the  Northern  part 
of  the  Canton  is  a  great  deal  of  fen  and  morass,  caused 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  Linth.  The  draining  of  these 
wet  lands  has  of  late  years  been  a  favourite  object  with 
the  Canton,  and  above  one  million  of  francs  have  been 
expended  in  constructing  canals  from  the  river  to  the 
Lake.  There  are  numerous  little  lakes  in  this  Canton, 
but  that  of  Wallenstadt  alone  deserves  attention.  It  is 
nine  miles  long,  and  two  broad,  with  a  general  depth 
of  500  feet.  It  never  fireezes.  High  mountains  shut  it 
in  on  the  North  and  South  ;  towards  the  East  and  West 
it  is  open,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  the 
winds  which  blow  on  it  from  these  quarters. 
CUmataand  ^^  climate  of  this  Canton  is  truly  Alpine.  In  the 
prodactiouk  fertile  valleys  the  summer  heats  produce  a  sudden  and 
vigorous  vegetation.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lake  of  Wallenstadt  the  chestnut  is  abundant,  and 
almond  trees  have  lately  been  planted.  Peaches  ripen 
well  in  the  lower  valleys,  and  cherrie?  are  often  eaten  by 
the  £ud  of  May.  The  produce  of  the  territory  is,  a 
littlt  corn ;  chiefly  barl^y^  potatoes,  pulse,  hemp»  fruits ; 


timber,  for  the  most  part  pine  and  beech ;  cattle,  fish,  GiAtis. 
marble,  and  slates,  nor  must  we  omit  the  chamois.  ^—  v^^ 
The  breeding  of  cattle  is  the  principal  source  of  wealth. 
There  are  reckoned  in  Glaris  88  Alpine  pastures,  which 
are  sufficient  to  feed  10,000  head  of  cattle  during  the 
summer.  About  5000  sheep  are  kept  in  the  Canton ; 
some  of  them  Merinos,  introduced  in  1802 ;  and  there 
are  more  goats  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  Swisseri- 
land.  Agriculture  is  not  likely  to  be  much  improved  in  a 
country  wherein  the  arable  land  is  of  so  little  extent ;  yet 
that  little  is  diligently  tilled,  although  a  sufficient  supply 
of  com  cannot  be  grown  within  the  Canton.  The  defi- 
ciency is  supplied' by  means  of  manufactures ;  woollen 
and  cotton  cloths  of  various  kinds  are  made  here,  and 
carried  to  the  neighbouring  Countries.  The  preparation 
of  the  famous  Schabzieger^  or  gpreen  cheese  of  Glaris;  the 
making  of  wooden  ware,  and  the  quarrying  of  slates, 
are  profitable  sources  of  employment.  Cheese,  parti- 
cularly the  Schabzieger,  and  dried  fruits,  are  exported  in 
great  quantities  to  Holland,  whither  they  are  carried 
down  the  Rhine.  The  imports  are  com,  wine,  salt, 
metals,  tobacco,  and  colonial  produce. 

The  people  of  Glaris  are  distinguished  by  their  in-  Chaftc*cr 
dustry  and  independence ;  they  correspond  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  their  country,  which  is  said  to  be  the  most 
Swiss  of  all  Swisserland.  The  chamois  hunters  of  this 
Canton  hold  the  first  rank  for  boldness  and  attachment 
to  the  chace.  Instraction  is  general,  none  being  unable 
to  read  and  write ;  and  offences  are  so  few,  that  there 
is  rarely  any  one  in  prison.  The  Religion  of  the  State  is 
partly  Reformed,  partly  Roman  Catholic.  The  Protes- 
tants are,  in  Spiritual  matters,  governed  by  a  Synod,  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  subject  to  the  See  of  Constance. 
The  population  exceeds  26,000,  of  whom  not  more  than 
3000  are  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Canton  of  Glaris  has  a  purely  Democratic  Con-  GarrriLert 
stitution.  The  sovereign  power  dwells  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  People  or  Landtgemdnde.  This  is 
composed  of  all  the  natives  who  have  attained  their 
sixteenth  year.  The  members  of  the  two  Religionsi,  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic,  hold  separate  meetings,  and 
separately  administer  all  their  affiiirs,  fiscal  as  well  as 
judicial ;  but  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May  a  general 
Landsgemeiride  is  held,  in  which  the  Landamman  or 
chief  of  the  Republic  presides.  This  Assembly  legis- 
lates without  controul  in  all  cases.  Civil  or  Criminal. 
It  makes  alliances,  detennines  in  questions  of  Peace  or 
War,  and  regelates  the  amount  of  taxes  and  contribu- 
tions. The  executive  power  is  deleg^ated  to  a  Landam- 
man,  and  some  other  officers,  together  with  a  Coancil 
composed  of  60  Senators  elected,  and  all  who  have  dis- 
charged the  chief  offices  of  the  State. 

This  Council  audits  the  public  accounts,  administers 
the  foreign  affairs,  and  summons  the  Landtgemeinde  in 
such  emergencies  as  require  the  interposition  of  supreme 
authority.  The  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
vote  separately  in  the  election  of  officers.  The  Lan- 
damman^ if  elected  by  the  former,  holds  his  office  for 
three  years ;  and  if  by  the  latter,  only  for  two.  In  this 
Canton  there  are  no  Justices  of  the  Peace,  nor  Courts  of 
Appeal.  AH  cases  are  determined  summarily  by  four- 
teen Judges  elected  by  the  people.  This  simple  form 
of  a  Judicial  establishment  is  found  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  society. 

The  Canton  of  Glaris  is  divided  into  fifteen  C&m- 
munea.  It  contributes  to  the  Swiss  Oonfedeiucy  482 
men,  and  a  contingent  of  1615  francs.    The  ordinary 
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GURI8.   reventtes  of  the  SUie.  coii»titiiier  la  dntien  on  wne, 
&c.  in  tolls  and  penalties,  are  very  insignificant ;  they 
are  g^erally  exceeded  by  the.  expenses,  and  the  deficit 
,  18  supplied  by  an  annual  land-tax. 

Numerous  ancient  medals  found  at  Mollis,  unite  with. 
old  traditions  to  prove  that  the  Romans  occupied  some 
stations  on  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt.  In  490  an  Irish 
Monk  named  Fridolin,  who  founded  the  ooaveot  of 
Seckingen  on  the  Rhin^  near  Lauffenburg,  exerted 
himself  to  propagate  the  Christian  Faith  in  Glaris,  wherai 
he  built  a  church  in  honour  of  St  Hilary..  The  whole 
▼alley  afterwards  became  the  estate  of  the  convent,  and 
was  governed  by  a  mayor  or  bailiff,  whose  a|^ointment 
in  process  of  time  became  vested  in  the  House  of 
Austria.  The  tyranny  of  these  officers  compelled  the. 
people  of  Glaris  to  unite  themselves  in  1352  to  the, 
Helvetic  Confederacy.  In  1388  they  obtained  over 
the  Austrians  the  memorable  victory  of  N^els,  which 
secured  their  independence.  The  Reformer  Zuinglius 
was  curate  of  Glaris  from  1506  to  1516,  and  the  new 
doctrines  soon  spread  through  the  Canton  from  the 
valley  of  Semft,  where  they  were  first  adopted.  Civil, 
dissensions  were  the  immediate  consequence  of  Religious 
differences ;  but  they  have  disappeared,  from  the  pains . 
taken  to  prevent  the  collision  of  parties  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  Government.  Historical  events  of  a 
more  recent  date  lend  an  interest  to  this  eountry.  It 
was  across  the  Prttgel,  down  the  Clonthal,  and  up  the 
valley  of  the  Semfl,  that  Suwarrow .  retreated  before 
the  French  in  1799- 


The  chief  place  of  the  Canton  is  Glarit  on  the  Linth,.  GLARIS. 
in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  valley.     Its  sitnation  is  at.    q{7c 
once  wild  and  melancholy.     The   abrupt  and  bare      qq^ 
HMwntains  on  either  side,  the  Gll&misch  and  the  Schilt,  y^^^-i^ 
are  so  lofty  and  so  near,  that  in  midwinter  the  sun  is  Town  of 
visiUe  for  only  four  hours  in  the  day.    The  streets  are  Glaris» 
narrow  and  crooked.     The  houses  are  painted  in  fresco 
with  fantastic  devices,  and  have  the  date  of  their  erec* 
tion  marked  on  them.     Some  of  them  are  500  years 
old ;  few  less  than  200.     Glaris  contains  two  churches*, 
a  town-honse,  a  Protestant  school,  and  Public  Library 
attached  to  it.    The  general  Landigemeinde  of  the 
Canton  is  held  in  a  field  not  far  from  the  market-place. 
The  population  of  this  Town  is  about  3000.     The 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  merchants  or  manu- 
facturers.   Muslins,  and  cloths  of  various  kinds,  are. 
made  here ;   and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  mills  for 
the  preparation  of  the  Schahzieger  cheese.     So  strong . 
is  the  commercial  propensity  of  the  people  of  this 
Canton,  tliat  one-thirtieth  of  the  population  is  said  to 
be  always  abroad,  negrotiating  the  affairs  of  trade. 
Their  correspondents  at  home  are  generally  resident  in 
the  town  of  Glaris :  32  miles  East  of  Lucerne  ;  longi- 
tude 9"^  13"^  East  and  latitude  47''  6'  North. 

Canton  Glaru$^  per  Gabr.  Walserum.  Norimb.  1768  ; 
Schilderung  der  Gebirg9v6lker  im  Kanion  Glarut^  von 
I.  G.  Ebel,  1802 ;  Der  Kanion  GUma  Topogr.  el  Sta- 
OH.  DarguUU  un  HdveL  Almanack  von  1809. 
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GLASGOW,  a  City  of  Scotland,  distingaished  lor  its 
commercial  and  manufacturing  establishments,  stands  on 
the  banks  of  the  River  Clyde  in  Lanarkshire,  about  40® 
West  and  56®  North  fiom  Greenwich.  In  regard  to  its 
origin,  History  does  not  supply  any  facts  which  might 
enable  us  to  ascertain  either  the  date  of  its  foundation^ 
or  the  Tribe  who  first  made  choice  of  it  for  their  resi- 
dence. The  district  in  which  it  is  situated  was,  accord^ . 
lug  to  the  arrangement  sanctioned  by  Tlieodosius  in 
the  year  370,  included  in  the  Province  of  FalenUa,  and 
was  retained  by  the  Romans  until  they  took  their  final 
leave  of  Britain,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Vth  century. . 
It  is,  therefore,  extremely  probable  that  Glasgow,  like 
many  other  Towns  in  different  parts  of  our  Island,  was 
indebted  for  its  first  walls  to  the  policy  of  the  Legions 
who  selected  for  their  standing  camps  the  strongest  and 
most  fertile  situations  in  the  several  countries  which 
they  had  overrun.  This  inference,  too,  is  the  more 
likely  in  the  present  case,  because  the  City  in  question 
is  placed  at  a  very  short  distance  from .  the  celebrated 
wall  or  rampart  constructed  by  Agrioola,  to  defend  his 
conquests  against  the  barbarians  of  the  mountains. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  560  that  Glasgow 
became  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  attention 
of  those  rude  Annalists,  to  whom  we  owe  all  our  in- 
formation respecting  the  local  antiquities  of  the  Northern 
division  of  Britain.  At  the  date  just  named,  a 
Church  is  said  to  have  been  founded  there  by  St.  Mungo 
or  Kentigem ;  who,  in  his  Cathedral  of  wattles  covered 
i^Uh  straw,  is  described  as  exercising  the  ofiice  of  a 
Christian  Bishop.    But  the  fame  of  this  ApostpUcal 


character  rests  on  a  very  uncertain  basis.*  Sii  centuries 
afterwards  elapsed  before  the  See  of  Glasgow  was  sup- 
plied with  a  regular  establishment ;  an  event  which  has 
been  attributed  to  the  piety  of  David,  the  Prince  of 
Cumberland,  who  in  1115  endowed  the  Bishopric  with  Krertioo  of 
ample  possessions,  and  bestowed  it  upon  a  favourite  t  Bishop's 
Chi^laiii,  whose  name  was  John  Achaius.    This  Pre-  Stc, 
late,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  a  person  of  good 
learning  and  gpreat  probity,  and  who  had  travelled  into 
France  and  Italy  for  his  improvement,  was  copsecrated 
by  the  hand  of  Pope  Paschal  II.,  in  the  year  just 


*  ^  Some  people  are  of  opmioo  that  the  Episcopal  See  of  Glai* 
gow  was  foandea  by  St.  Kentigern,  or  Mungo,  in  the  year  560, 
(Kennel's  Parochial  AntiguUiet ;)  but  others  are  of  anottier  mind, 
holding  this  Kentigem  to  have  been  only  a  religious  man  who  had  a 
call  there^  and  for  whose  sanctity  posterity  hsMi  such  a  veneration, 
that  thev  dedicated  the  Cathedral  church  afterwards  to  his  memory* 
It  would  appear  that  about  David  I.'s  time,  people  did  not  take  St. 
Kentigern  to  have  been  a  Bishop,  but  rather  a  Confessor  and  holy 
Martyr ;  for  in  all  the  writs  of  the  ChartuUry  of  Glasgow  he  ts 
never  onee  styled  Bishop,  but  sometimes  Confesior.  The  dooationa 
are  always  beo,  el  Eccieaim  Sti.  Ktntigerm}  or  Deo,  tt  SohHo 
Kentigtrmo ;  and  he  is  there  called  Patnmo  Ecdnim  GloMguennu 
Yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  inquisition  concerning  the  lands, 
&c.  which  had  formerly  pertained  to  tne  See  of  Glasgow,  made  by 
David,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  brother  to  King  Alexander  I.,  Kentigem 
is  expressly  titled  a  Bbhop ;  but  then  how  lar  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
this  paper,  I  shall  submit  to  other  persons  to  form  a  judgment,  after, 
they  have  read  over  Sir  James  Dalryniple's  scruples  in  hxBCoUectiona^ 
p.  337 ;  yet  there  are  authors  to  be  found  who  are  at  this  day  pretty 
positive  that  St.  Kentigern  was  truly  a  Bishop,  and  that  also  in  the 
City  of  Glasgow."  {Briianma  Smefa.)  See  Dr.  Russell's  EditioH  of 
Km\h'$  JUitimrhai  Catafogue  of  thu  Sctitiik  Bukopi,  p.  990. 
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specified.  When  Dnvid  Moended  the  throne,  he 
enabled  the  Bishop  to  erect,  or  to  rebuild,  a  mag^iiloent 
Cathedra],  which  was  consecrated  in  th^e  Royal  presenee 
in  the  month  of  July,  1136.  In  the  year  1468  the 
Episcopal  jurisdiction  of  Glasgow  was  elevated  to  tho 
rank  of  an  Archbishopric,  having  under  it  the  suffiragan 
Sees  of  Galloway.  Dunkeld,  Dumblane,  Aigyle^  and 
the  Isles. 

But  our  bunness  is  with  the  present  evfevi^  PV^ 
lotion,  fnanufaciurts^  commerce^  meant  of  tdwioiioin^ 
and  general  steUistki  of  Glasgow,  rather  than  with 
its  ancient  History  or  Ecclesiastical  fortunes;  and, 
under  the  heads  now  pointed  out,  we  shall  accordingly 
proceed  to  arrange  the  few  materials  which  we  have 
succeeded  in  collecting  from  the  best  modem  authori- 
Ues. 

1.  From  East  to  West,  along  the  Northern  bank  of 
the  Clyde,  the  City  extends  nearly  two  miles  in  length ; 
the  breadth,  measured  by  a  line  of  streets  which  run  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  principal  thorough- 
fare, being  limited  in  most  parts  to  one  mile.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  there  are  several  very  exten* 
sive  suburbs,  all  of  which  are  connected  with  the  more 
ancient  division  of  the  Town  by  three  fine  bridges. 
There  is  thus  a  considerable  resemblance  between  the 
local  situation  of  Glasgow  and  that  of  London ;  for,  in 
both,  the  mass  of  buildings  stretches  along  the  level 
space  which  is  marked  out  by  the  river,  the  ground 
rises  towards  the  North,  and  opens  into  a  wide  plain  on 
the  South.  The  streets  in  general  are  wide,  not  less 
in  some  instances  than  eighty  feet ;  the  houses  are  good, 
consisting  entirely  of  an  excellent  stone ;  and  the 
public  edifices  are  so  judiciously  placed  that  they  strike 
the  eye  from  the  most  advantageous  positions.  There 
is,  moreover,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  a  large  Park, 
or  Green  as  it  is  called,  containing  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  beautiful  meadow,  divided  by  footpaths 
of  not  less  than  three  miles  in  length.  This  place  of 
recreation  is  open  to  all  the  inhabitants  without  dis- 
tinction, and  is  kept  in  order  by  the  Corporation  with- 
out any  direct  charge  upon  the  Public,  or  upon  indivi- 
duals. 

2.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  population  in  some 
of  the  manufacturing  Towns  of  England  has  increased 
in  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years,  will  remove  all  sur- 
prise from  the  minds  of  our  readers  when  we  state  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  have  more  than  doubled 
their  numbers  since  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  with  France.  In  1610,  indeed,  when  the  first 
authentic  numeration  of  the  City  was  taken,  the  gross 
amount  of  the  people  was  only  7644.  At  the  Restonf 
tion  of  Charles  II.,  they  had  increased  to  14,678.  At 
the  Revolution  in  1688,  the  number  was  found  to  have 
declined  toll,943,owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  Religious 
troubles  whidi  had  prevailed  in  the  interval.  In  1708, 
soon  after  the  Union,  the  population  showed  a  tendency 
to  recover,  having  by  thai  time  risen  again  to  12,766. 
During  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  particularly  afler 
the  suppression  of  the  RebeUion  in  1745,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Glasgow  continued  progressively  to  augment ; 
ao  that  in  1801  their  number  was  reported  by  the  Par- 
liamentary Commissioners  to  have  reached  83,769,  in- 
dnding  the  families  in  the  principal  suburbs.  In  1811, 
they  were  found  to  have  still  further  increased  to 
I00J49;  and  at  the  last  Census  in  1821,  they  were 
returned  in  the  authentic  rcgistera  at  149,000.  From 
certain  statements  recently  made  in  the  House  of  Corn- 
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vatm%  the  popvklioa  is  «Dd««tood  to  hsve  augineiited 
considerably  since  that  period ;  bat  as  the  estimate  rests 
ontirriy  on  a  rough  calculation,  drawn  from  ttie  nomber 
of  new  houses  which  have  been  built  during  the  last 
seven  years,  it  is  impossible  to  attain  the  requisite 
degree  of  accuracy. 

8.  In  point  of  commerce  and  manu&ctures,  Glasgow  Mub&c- 
has  been  described  as  at  once  the  Liverpool  and  Man*  tum. 
Chester  of  Scotland.     Her  manufactures,  however,  can- 
sot  be  traced  to  a  very  ancient  date.    In  1674  a  soap-  Soap. 
woik  company  was  formed,  which  employed  five  ships 
in  the  Greenland    fishery.      In    1696  a  copartnery 
ooncem  for  rope-making  was  established,  and  for  its  RopA- 
encouragement  a  heavy  duty  was  imposed  on  all  cord-  BaiLlB^ 
age  imported  from  foreign  Countries.     Sugar-houses  Su^v. 
Mfere  erected  long  before  the  Union ;  and  tanning  and 
brevring  had  been  carried  on  from  an  early  period  and 
on  a  very  extensive  scale.    It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  it  was  not  till  the  year  1786  that  a  Kgular  distilla-  DisiBieria 
tion  of  spirits  was  practised  any  where  in  the  West  of 
Scotland ;  the  people  having  been  accustomed  to  rely 
on  the  punctuality  of  those  contraband  dealers  who 
supplied  them  with  brandy  and  gin  from  the  Continent, 
or  with  usquebaugh  from  the  glens  of  the  Highlands. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  increasing 
skill  and  capital  of  the  Glasgow  manufacturers  began 
to  exert  themselves  with  much  activity  and  success. 
Linen,  lawn,  and  cambric  continued  the  staple  com- 
modities till,  in  1785,  they  were  superseded  by  the  finer 
textures  of  cotton.     A  Mr.  Harvey,  at  the  risk  of  bin 
life,  brought  two  inklelooms  and  a  workman  firom  Haar- 
lem ;  an  adventure  which  conferred  upon  Glasgow  the 
benefit  of  being  the  first  Town  in  Britain  where  tape 
and  ribands  were  made.     The  refug^ee  Dutchman,  how- 
ever, considering  himself  aggrieved  by  his  employer, 
contrived  in  a  short  time  to  make  his  escape :  when  he 
transferred  the  knowledge  of  his  ingenious  mannfac- 
tore  to  the  rising  Town  of  Manchester,  in  which  it  has 
since  made  great  progress  and  many  improvements. 
Letter-press  printing  was  introduced  so  early  as  the  Pnoiii;. 
year  1630,  and  was  afterwards  carried  to  great  perfec- 
tion by  Uric,  and  more  especially  by  the  cdebrstcd 
brothers,  Andrew  and  Robert  Foul  is,  who  introduced 
into  their  work  a  degree  of  beauty  and  correctness 
which  has  not  yet  been  surpassed  in  any  other  Country. 
In  1740,  Mr.  Alexander  Wilson,  afterwards  Professor  of 
Practical  Astronomy  in  the  University,  introduced  the 
art  of  type-making ;  and  he  lived  to  see  his  manufto- 
tory  becinne  the  most  extensive  and  celebrated  of  any 
in  Europe.     The  work  is  still  carried  on  with  great 
success  by  his  son  and  grandson. 

But  the  principal  manufactures  in  Glasgow  are  Cotun 
founded  on  the  cotton  trade ;  that  important  vegetable  h^««& 
which  has  chang^  the  character  of  half  our  population. 
'*  Although  no  positive  estimate  can  be  inade  of  the 
amount  of  the  cotton  manufactures  in  this  City,"  says 
Mr.  Cleland,  **  it  has  been  computed  by  thoae  who  are 
well  qualified  to  judge,  that  during  the  year  1818  there 
were  105,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth  manufactured 
in  Glasgow  and  the  neighbourhood,  the  value  of  which 
could  not  be  less  than  £SJ200fiOO^  and  that  neariy  one^ 
half  of  these  goods  were  exported.  Connected  with 
the  City  there  are  sixteen  works  for  weaving  by  power 
(machines,)  which  contain  2380  looms,  produdng  8200 
pieces  of  doth  weekly;  and  it  appears  fi^m  a  late  in- 
vestigation that  there  are  about  39,000  hand  Ioobm. 
There  are  eighteen  calico-printiiig  works*  which  ia 
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otAS-  linsfness  to  m  comideraUe  extent  Witlifai  the,  City 
COW.     there  are  fbuiteen  calender-houses,  and  three  lapping 

^■••v*^^  ones :  these  houses  haye  twenty-seven  calenders  moved 
by  steam,  and  eight  by  horses,  which  frequently  calender 
268,800  yards  of  cloth  daily,  besides  glasing  38,400,  and 
dressing  552,000  yards.*** 

Stoam-  In  the  Town  wherein  Watt  improved  the  steam-engine, 

togines.  yre  might  be  prepared  to  find  that  this  important  species 
of  manufacture  is  carried  on  with  success  and  spirit 
We  are  informed,  accordingly,  that  there  are  no  fewer 
than  nine  establishments  in  which  that  ingenious  sub- 
stitute for  physical  labour  conthraes  to  be  fabricated. 
In  the  course  of  one  year  forty-five  steam-engines  were 
made  for  domestic  uses,  averaging  nearly  the  power  of 
sixteen  horses  each  ;  and,  at  this  day,  there  are  about  a 
hundred  in  constant  employment  in  various  parts  of  the 
City.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
that  the  mechanics  of  Glasgow  had  the  proper  material 

BiB^iitiBf  or  requisite  knowledge  for  casting  turret-bells,  or  even 
for  making  steeple-clocks.  Prior  to  the  date  just  men- 
tioned, the  Kirk-going  population  of  that  City  were 
obliged  to  supply  themselves  from  Holland  or  London. 
We  are  amused  with  some  of  the  rascriptions  which 
they  inserted  on  their  Church  bells;  for  though  Hie 
Covenanters  of  Lanarkshire  did  not  baptize  those  in- 
struments  of  worship,  they  yet  contrived  to  make  them 
speak  a  language  in  some  degree  connected  with  thefr 
solemn  functions.  One  of  them  rehearses  the  text  that 
"  Faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearii^  by  the  word  of 
God."    Another  says  of  itself, 

« I  to  the  church  Ihe  iieople  call, 
And  to  the  gny  I  summon  all.** 

But  the  bell  of  the  High  Church,  more  communicative 
than  the  others,  being  not  less  than  eleven  feet,  six 
inches  and  three-eighths  in  circumference,  narrates  its 
rise  and  progress  as  follows :  "  In  the  year  of  Grace 
MDXCIV.,  Marcus  Knox,  a  merchant  of  Glasgow, 
zealous  for  the  interest  of  the  Reformed  Religion, 
caused  me  to  be  febricated  in  Holland  for  the  use  of 
his  fellow  dtizens  of  Glasgow,  and  placed  me  with 
solemnity  in  the  tower  of  this  Cathedral.  My  function 
was  announced  by  the  impress  on  ray  bosom,  and  I  was 
taught  to  proclaim  the  hours  of  unheeded  time.  CXCV. 
Tears  had  I  sounded  these  awful  warnings,  when  I  was 
broken  by  the  hands  of  inconsiderate  and  unskilful  men. 
In  the  year  MDCCXC.  I  was  cast  into  the  furnace, 
refbunded  at  London,  and  returned  to  my  sacred  voca- 
tion. Reader,  thou  also  shalt  know  a  resurrection,  may 
it  be  imto  eternal  life."  We  regret  to  observe  that  the 
artizans  of  Glasgow  are  not  so  eloquent  as  those  of 
Rotterdam  or  the  Minories ;  for  on  no  bell  fabricated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  can  we  discover  any  symptom 
either  of  piety  or  poetry,  to  redeem  their  handy  work 
from  the  opprobium  of  being  unconscious  of  its  high 
destination  and  holy  duties. 
Commerce,  4.  The  local  advantages  of  Glasgow  would  naturally 
suggest  to  her  inhabitants  the  benefits  of  commerce. 
Placed  on  the  borders  of  one  of  the  richest  coal  and 
mineral  fields  in  the  island,  now  intersected  by  a  water 
conveyance,  and  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
Atlantic  by  the  fine  river  which  passes  through  its 
streets,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  German  Ocean, 
by  means  of  the  great  canal  and  the  Forth,  it  possesses 
facilities  peculiany  &vourable  to  an  extensive  foreign 

*  Sea  Bite  mmd  Progrtn  of  the  CU$  ^f  Qlaagow,  by  James 
Cleland. 


traded  Hie  earliest  annals  ofher  commerctal  enterprise 
mention  a  Mr.  Elphinston,  who  exported  salted  salmon 
and  herrings  for  the  French  market,  whence  he  brought ' 
in  return  brandy,  salt,  and  wines.  This  trade  was  in  a 
▼ery  flonrishing  state  from  the  year  1630  to  1664,  as 
was  also  the  intercourse  of  the  Scottish  merchants  with 
the  diflferent  ports  in  the  Baltic,  for  vrhich  they  imported 
considerable  quantities  of  iron.  Charies  II.  made  re- 
peated efforts  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Scotch  to 
their  fisheries;  a  source  of  wealth  which,  till  this  day, 
they  have  not  turned  to  the  fullest  advantage.  The 
union  of  the  two  Kingdoms  opened  the  Colonies  to  the 
merchants  of  Glasgow ;  who  availing  themselves  of  this 
privilege,  sent  out  large  quantities  of  goods  suited  to 
the  demand  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  brought 
back,  as  payment,  cargoes  of  tobacco,  sugar,  and  other 
descriptions  of  raw  produce.  English  vessels  were  at 
first  employed  in  this  trade  ;  and  it  was  not  till  1718 
Uiat  a  ship,  the  actual  property  of  Glasgow,  crossed 
the  Atlantic.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  as  early  as  1546 
there  was  some  shipping  belonging  to  this  City ;  for 
there  is  still  on  record  an  order  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
Scotland,  prohibiting  the  ships  belonging  to  Glasgow 
and  the  other  Towns  firom  annoying  those  which  sailed 
vnder  the  flag  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  Queen's  uncle.  But, 
as  prior  to  the  Union  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Northern 
■Mfdiants  vras  chiefly  confined  to  Holland,  France,  and 
the  Baltic,  tiieir  new  speculations  beyond  the  Atlantic 
could  not  be  efleeted  without  the  aki  of  bottoms  hired 
firom  the  Thames,  the  Humber,  and  the  Mersey.  To  so 
great  an  extent,  in  fact,  was  this  branch  of  industry 
-poshed  at  Glasgow,  that».  for  several  years  previous  to 
1770,  Uie  annual  imports  of  tobacco  into  the  Clyde 
were  firom  85,000  to  45,000  hogsheads. 

As  the  Glasgow  merehants  fiiom  an  early  period  of 
tfie  trade  undersold  those  of  London,  Bristol,  Liver- 
poof,  and  Whitehaven,  jealousies  arose  which  ended  in 
litigation.  In  1717,  and  at  subsequent  dates,  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  the  Commis»oners  of  the 
Customs  against  the  Clyde  traders;  and  in  1721  a 
remonstrance  was  addressed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury, charging  the  Glasgow  traffickers  with  fraud.  Their 
Lordships,  having  patiently  heard  partieSi  and  considered 
memorials  on  both  sides,  dismissed  the  complaints  in 
the  following  words :  **  The  complaints  of  the  merehants 
of  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool  and  Whitehaven  are 
groundless,  and  proceed  from  a  spirit  of  envy,  and  not 
from  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  trade  or  the  King's 
revenue."  In  1775  the  imports  firom  the  West  Indies 
into  the  Clyde  were  as  follows :  sugar  4621  hhds.  and 
691  tierces;  rum  1154  puncheons  and  198  hhds.; 
eotton  503  bags.  In  1615  the  same  species  of  imports 
had  increased  to  this  amonnt:  sugar  540,198  cwl, 
2qrs.  25  lbs. ;  rum  1,251,092  gallons;  cotton  wool 
6,530,177  lbs.  The  import  duty  <»f  these  and  other 
articles  amounted  to  ^568,058.  2e.  M, ;  the  produoe 
was  carried  in  448  ships,  carrying  79,219  tons,  and 
employing  4868  men  as  sailors,  ^e  exports  during 
the  same  year  to  America,  tfie  West  Indies,  and  the 
continent  of  £urope,  amounted  tojf4,016,181.  \29.2\d,i 
were  conveyed  in  592  ^ips,  hearing  94,850  tons,  and 
having  on  board  6476  men.  Sinee  the  year  1816  a 
trade  has  been  opened  with  India,  which  has  been  sub- 
sequently pushed  by  several  enterprising  individuals 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  with  a  good  prospect  of 
success. 

As  the  Clyde  is  not  navigable  to  the  City  for  ships 
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which  draw  more  than  ten  feet  water,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Glasgow  is  transacted 
at  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow.  The  latter  place  took 
its  rise  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1 668,  when  the  mer- 
chants of  the  City  just  named  found  it  necessary  to  form 
a  harbour  for  the  larger  class  of  their  vessels.  It  is 
situated  about  twenty  miles  below  Glasgow,  where  the 
river  is  five  miles  broad,  and  sufficiently  deep  for  a  first 
rate  ship  of  the  line.  The  harbour,  too,  appears  to 
have  been  judiciously  planted,  for  it  long  continued 
preferable  in  some  respects  to  that  of  Greenock  ;  and 
the  graving-dock  is  the  first  of  the  kind  that  was  con- 
structed in  Scotland.  A  few  years  ag^,  the  shipping 
registered  at  Port  Glasgow  amounted  to  19,133  tons. 
In  1817,  vessels  measuring  28,043  tons  entered  in- 
wards ;  and  32,778  cleared  outwards.  The  customs 
for  that  year  were  ^£2 14,724.;  the  excise,  .£80,730.; 
and  the  stamps,  j?2,500. 

The  application  of  steam  to  navigation  has  added 
greatly  to  the  internal  trade  of  the  Clyde.  No  fewer 
than  forty  packets  ply  in  the  river,  or  sail  from  it  to 
distant  parts ;  to  Ireland,  Liverpool,  and  places  still 
more  remote.  Some  of  them  have  completed  voyages 
to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean. 

5.  In  an  account  of  the  means  of  instruction  af- 
forded by  this  City,  the  first  place  is  due  to  tlie  College. 
In  the  year  1450,  at  the  request  of  the  Scottish  King, 
James  II.,  Pope  Nicholas  V.  issued  a  Bull  for  consti- 
tuting a  University  in  the  City  of  Glasgow  on  the  plan 
and  with  the  privileges  of  that  of  Bononia.  His 
Majesty  afterwards  granted  it  a  Charter,  and  exempted 
its  members  firom  taxes  and  public  burdens ;  an  immu- 
nity afterwards  confirmed  by  a  sentence  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Law,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Magistrates, 
whom  the  Bishop  or  Archbishop  was  wont  to  compel 
to  swear  that  they  would  'maintain  it  inviolate.  The 
Seminary  at  first  consisted  of  a  Chancellor,  a  Rector, 
and  Masters  of  the  fiiculties  of  Canon  Law,  Civil  Law, 
and  the  Arts.  At  present  it  comprehends  among  its 
office- bearers,  a  Chancellor,  Rector,  Dean  of  Faculty,  a 
Principal  and  Professors  of  Divinity,  Church  History, 
Oriental  Languages,  Natural  Philosophy,  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, Logric,  Greek,  Humanity  or  Latin,  Civil  Law, 
Medicine,  Anatomy,  Practical  Astronomy,  Natural 
History,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  Chemiiitry,  and  Botany. 
These  learned  persons  are  paid,  partly  from  tithes 
drawn  from  six  Parishes,  and  partly  from  fees.  The 
Session,  or  Term,  commences  on  tiie  10th  of  October, 
and  continues  without  Interruption  till  the  1st  of  May. 
Students,  or  Undergraduates,  amount  to  1700;  they 
wear  red  gowns  when  within  the  walls  of  the  College, 
but  are  allowed  to  find  lodgings  for  themselves  through- 
out the  Town.  The  honorarium,  formerly  voluntary, 
is  three  guineas  to  every  Professor,  paid  at  entry,  and 
no  longer  optional.  The  discipline  is  considered  very 
strict ;  and  the  young  men  are  kept  constantly  either 
in  listening  to  Lecturers  or  in  answering  questions 
suggested  to  them ;  or,  finally,  in  writing  essays  on 
the  subjects  which  have  been  therein  discussed.  The 
Undergraduate  course  extends  to  five  Sessions ;  after 
which  begin  the  profissional  branches  of  education. 

The  University  of  Glasgow  has  the  privileges  of 
sending  ten  Exhibitioners  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Mr.  Snell,  a  gentleman  who  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution 
in  1688,  wished  to  provide  for  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
at  that  time  Episcopal,  a  succession  of  learned  Minis- 
ters, left  a  part  of  his  property  for  that  purpose ;  spe- 


cifying that  the  candidates  should  be  natives  of  Soot- 
land,  and  that  they  should  have  attended  two  Sessions 
at  the  College  of  Glasgow.  Before  his  Will  oould  be 
acted  upon,  the  Scottish  Establishment  had  given  way 
to  the  Presbyterian  Polity;  upon  which  the  heirs  at 
law  attempted  to  reduce  the  deed,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Ecclesiastical  Body  for  whose  behoof  the  donation 
had  been  intended,  was  no  longer  in  existence.  Tlie 
Lord  Chancellor,  however,  to  whose  Court  the  case  had 
been  appealed,  decided  that  the  Will  continued ;  be- 
cause although  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  had 
ceased  to  be  established,  it  had  not  ceased  to  exist,  nor 
to  require  the  assistance  Mr.  Snell  meant  to  affbid  to 
it.  An  estate  in  Worcestershire,  in  which  the  money 
left  by  that  worthy  merchant  was  vested,  yields  an 
annual  return  sufficient  to  afford  to  each  of  the  ten 
Exhibitioners  ^130.  a  year.  This  boon  was  originally 
restricted  to  the  Episcopalians. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  William  Hunter,  who  was  a  na-  HviteHu 
tive  of  Lanarkshire,  and  had  received  his  professional  MoseaK. 
education  at  Glasgow  College,  bequeathed  to  his  Akna 
Mater  a  most  valuable  Museum,  together  with  £SOW. 
to  assist  in  erecting  a  building  to  receive  it.  Hie  medals 
alone,  contained  in  his  bequest,  have  been  valued  at 
^30,000.,  and  there  is,  besides,  a  splendid  Collection  of 
Paintings,  Books,  Manuscripts,  and  Minerals,  and  in 
particular,  of  rare  preparations  in  Anatomy  and  other 
branches  of  Natural  History.  The  Museum  was 
thrown  open  to  the  Public  in  the  year  1808. 

The  Andersonian  Imtituiion^  the  model  and  parent  Arn^r-yv 
of  most  of  our  popular  lectureships,  was  founded  in  ^i^  la^i 
1795  by  Mr.  John  Anderson,  Professor  of  Physics  in  **'*^'^ 
the  University,  who  bequeatlied  his  valuable  Appa- 
ratus, Museum,  and  Library,  for  tlie  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing an  extensive  system  of  education  for  both 
sexes.  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Materia  Me- 
dica.  Pharmacy,  Anatomy,  Mathematics,  Gec^raphy, 
and  Botany,  are  the  Sciences  taught  at  this  establish- 
ment; which  was  placed  under  the  management  of 
eighty  one  Trustees,  and  licensed  by  what  is  called  a 
Seal  of  Cause,  from  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Coun- 
cil. The  practice  which  has  long  subsisted,  of  lectur- 
ing to  artizans  on  Saturdays,  free  of  all  expense,  chiefly 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  application  of  the  me- 
chanical powers  to  their  several  occupations,  has  been 
attended  with  great  benefit  in  this  manufacturing  City. 

There  is  at  Glasgow  a  Grammar  School, '  which  Gnasu 
appears  to  have  been  coeval  in  its  foundation  with  the  ^^^o^ 
Cathedral  itself.  The  course  of  education  extends  to 
five  years,  and  is  conducted  by  a  Rector  and  four  sub- 
ordinate teachers,  who  conduct  their  pupils,  in  number 
about  five  hundred,  through  the  usual  branches  of 
Latin,  Greek,  Ancient  Geography,  and  Mythology. 
The  Masters  receive  salaries  from  the  Town,  and  fees 
firom  their  scholars ;  fifteen  shilhngs  being  the  quar- 
terly payment  to  the  Rector,  and  half  a  guinea  to  the 
four  other  Teachers.  To  excite  emulation  among  the 
boys,  the  Magistrates  distribute  prizes  every  year  to 
the  value  of  ^120.  But  in  addition  to  this  usefbl  ^|^. 
establishment  there  are  within  the  royalty  or  liberties  ^***™ 
of  the  City,  a  hundred  and  ibrty-fbur  schools  kept  bj 
private  masters,  or  such  as  receive  no  salary  from  the 
Public,  in  which  the  various  branches  of  education  are 
taught.  From  a  survey  lately  taken  it  appears,  that 
there  are  upwards  of  ten  thousand  children  receiving 
instruction  for  which  fees  are  paid,  and  about  twelve 
hundred  who  have  it  conferred  upon  them  gratuitously; 
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which  last  arc  partly  exclusive  of  nearly  five  thousand 
persons  who  receive  Religious  instruction  in  the  Sunday 
"  Schools.  The  total  number  of  individuals,  exclusive  of 
those  attending  the  University  and  Grammar  School, 
who  at  present  are  passing  through  a  course  of  edu- 
cation more  or  less  complete,  amounts  to  nearly  six- 
teen thousand.  In  connection  with  this  fact  it  is  some- 
what curious  to  observe,  that  in  the  year  1604  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow  complained  of  an  undue  in- 
crease of  schools;  alleging  that"  the  Grammar  School, 
and  the  one  taught  by  John  Buchanan,  were  quite 
sufficient"  for  the  population. 

As  a  proof  that  education  creates  a  demand  for 
books,  it  was  established  by  a  report  lately  drawn  up 
for  the  House  of  Commons,  that  there  are  in  Scotland 
four  hundred  and  fourteen  book-hawkers,  commonly 
called  canvassers  and  deliverers,  who  collect  annually 
in  shillings  and  sixpences  not  less  than  .£44,160. 
About  a  third  of  this  sum  was  drawn  from  Glasgow. 
It  has  been  calculated,  that  by  the  means  now  stated 
there  have  been  distributed,  in  Numbers  or  Parts, 
400,000  large  family  Bibles,  and  several  millions  of 
other  books  on  Religious  and  Historical  subjects. 

There  are  in  Glasgow  many  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Societies,  and  among  the  rest  one  which 
was  founded  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  and 
which  could  boast  of  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Reid,  Dr. 
Trail,  and  Miller,  the  Historian  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, as  members.  The  great  Economist  is  said  to 
have  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  Literary  Society 
an  outline  of  his  Work,  The  Wealth  of  Nations.  A 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  city  such  as  Glasgow 
affords  many  facilities  for  correcting  theory  by  practice, 
as  well  as  for  applying  to  the  Arts  the  lights  and 
improvements  of  Science. 

6.  We  proceed  now  to  the  general  statidica  of  that 
Town,  including  a  brief  statement  of  its  municipal 
affairs,  the  management  of  the  Poor,  and  similar  mat- 
ters. The  Government  of  the  City  is  under  the  direction 
^of  a  Provost,  three  Merchant  Bailies,  three  Trades 
Bailies,  a  Dean  of  Guild,  a  Convener,  twelve  Merchant 
Councillors,  eleven  Trades  Councillors,  a  Treasurer  and 
Master  of  Works,  who  constitute  the  Town  Council. 
As  in  other  Scottish  Boroughs,  this  official  Body  elects 
Its  own  successors ;  but  as  there  is  a  heavy  duty  and  no 
emolument  attached  to  it,  the  honour  is  not  confined  to 
any  favoured  circle.  Glasgow  in  conjunction  with  three 
other  Boroughs  returns  one  Member  to  Parliament.  The 
Police  establishment  is  maintained  by  an  assessment  on 
the  householders,  varying  from  fourpence  to  one  shil- 
ling and  threepence  in  the  pound  of  yearly  rent.  Tlie 
annual  disbursement  for  lighting,  cleaning,  and  keep- 
ing up  an  apparatus  for  extinguishing  fire,  does  not 
fall  short  of  1^14,000. 

The  Magistrates  hold  small  debt  Courts  daily,  for 
sums  not  above  .^10.  The  Conscience  Court  is  held 
once  a  week,  for  discussing  questions  of  property,  ser- 
vice of  heirs,  and  transacting  other  busiuess  of  that 
nature.  The  Criminal  Court  is  held  every  lawfiil  day, 
and  extends  to  all  offences  that  do  not  require  a  tri^ 
by  jury.  The  Commiuary  Court,  formerly  that  of  the 
Archbishop,  is  held  once  a  week,  and  relates  to  testa- 
mentary affairs  and  cases  of  scandal.  The  SherijTi 
Court  meets  weekly,  and  has  a  jurisdiction  both  civil 
and  criminal  over  the  whole  County  of  Lanark.  A 
Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary  is  held  twice  a  year,  in 
April  and  September,  when  the  regular  gaol  deliveries 
take  place,  and  when  all  criminal  causes,  except  those  of 
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High  Treason,  are  tried  by  a  jury  of  fifleen  men.     Such«     0LA8* 
however,  has  been  the  increase  of  offences  in  late  years,      OOW. 
that  the  Lord  Advocate  has  just  brought  a  Bill  into  N^v**^ 
Parliament,  to  authorize  the  Circuit  Court  to  hold  its 
sittings  at  Glasgow  four  times  in  the  year.     Its  juris- 
diction extends  to  the  three  adjoining  Counties   of 
Lanark,  Reufi'ew,  and  Dumbarton. 

The  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor  is  raised  fi:om  Mkiate- 
various  sources.  Tlie  fourteen  Trades,  or  corporated '^'^ccofthe 
Bodies  of  tradesmen,  have  means  for  supporting  their  ^^^^ 
decayed  members,  with  an  allowance  valuing  from  five 
shillings  a  quarter  to  three  and  sixpence  a  week.  The 
monies  expended  in  this  way  amount  to  about  £Z000. 
a  year.  For  the  Poor  who  have  no  claim  upon  any 
fraternity,  a  fund  is  formed  by  collections  at  the  doors 
of  the  Parish  churches  on  Sundays,  and  from  an  assess- 
ment made  upon  the  inhabitants,  according  to  the 
value  of  the  houses  which  they  occupy;  the  whole 
amounting  to  nearly  .£40,000.  annually.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  a  spechil  inquiry  was  instituted,  it  was  found 
that  the  number  of  paupers  amounted  to  1354,  many 
of  whom  had  families.  Of  1 182  individuals  who  were 
personally  examined  before  the  Committee,  1036  were 
females,  of  whom  222  were  about  seventy  years  of  age. 
The  Scotch  resist  the  introduction  of  stated  Poor-rates 
with  a  firmness  approaching  to  obstinacy,  although  the 
law  in  their  Country  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  South  of 
the  Tweed,  and  although  they  find  that,  in  recruiting 
their  alimentary  funds,  much  property  escapes  untaxed 
which  could  well  afford  to  pay.  But  in  all  their  large 
towns,  notwithstanding,  a  legal  assessment  gains 
ground  year  after  year ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that 
of  the  .£40,000.  collected  in  Glasgow,  the  greater  part 
is  raised  in  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

As  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  more  at 
length  into  the  eleemosynary  Institutions  of  Glasgow, 
its  Hospitals,  Infirmaries,  and  retreats  for  the  sane  and 
the  insane ;  nor  into  the  management  of  its  Prisons, 
its  Bridewell,  and  Houses  of  industry;  we  close 
by  giving  an  account  of  the  first  coach  which  ran 
between  that  city  and  Edinburgh,  a  detail  which 
will  show  more  clearly  than  any  other  fact  we  could 
adduce,  the  great  advances  which  this  commer- 
cial town  has  made  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  original  agree* 
ment.  *'  At  Glasgow,  the  saxth  day  of  August 
1678,  the  aforesaid  parties  finally  agreed  that  the  said 
William  Hume  should,  with  all  diligence,  have  in  rea- 
diness ane  sufficient  strong  coach  to  run  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  to  be  drawn  by  sax  able  horses, 
t&  leave  Edinburgh  ilk  Monday  moming,  and  to  return 
(God  willing)  ilk  Saturday  night,  the  passengers  to 
have  the  liberty  of  taking  a  cloak  bag,  for  receiving 
their  clothes,  linens,  and  sick  like,  the  Burgesses  of 
Glasgow  always  to  have  a  preference  to  the  coach :  the 
fare,  from  first  of  March  to  first  of  September,  which 
is  considered  summer  weather,  to  be  £^,  16«.  Scots 
(8«.  sterling ;)  during  the  other  months,  which  is  con- 
sidered winter  weather,  the  fare  to  be  ^^5.  Scots.** 
Contrast  this  with  the  present  means  of  communication 
— forty  steam-boats  plying  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  half 
a  dozen  mail  coaches  every  day,  and  a  score  of  other 
coaches  running  to  Edinburgh,  a  journey  which  is 
accomplished  in  little  more  than  four  hours ! 

Cleland,  AnnaU  of  Glasgow^  and  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow;  Denham,  History  of  Glasgow; 
and  A  Ptep  into  Ancient  and  Modern  Glasgow,  by  thtt 
Rev.  W.  Wade. 
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GLASS.        GLASS,  n.    "1       A.  S.  gites;  Get.  and  Sw.  glaa; 

Glass,  V.  ^         D.   grto,  ge-leu;    from    the    A.  S. 

Glass,  a^\        glU-nian ;    Ger.  gleisHn,  splendere, 

Gla'ssen,  to  shine.     In  Sw.  lysa^  is  splendere; 

Gla'sby,  >  and  in  A.  S.  lixan.    The  A.  8.  glU- 

Gla'ssinebs,      man;   Ger.  gUissen,    are    probably 

Gla^zb,  v.  contracted  from  A,  S.  ge-lixan,  to 

Gla'zino,  shine,  to  be  bright.     Glass,  then,  is 

Glassier.       J  so   called   from   its  brightness.   Its 

translucency  or  transparency.     Glass  is  much  used  in 

Composition  among  Philosophical  writers,  with  great 

variety  in  the  manner  of  signification,  as  a  Glass-bell; 

a  beH  made  of  Glass  ;  a  Glass-blower  ;  one  who  blows 

Glass;  a  Glass  furnace ;  a  furnace  in  which  Glass  is 

made;  Glass-man,  a  man  who  sells  or  deals  in  Glass. 

Some  few  examples  are  given  from  our  less  modern 

writers.     See  Gloss. 

Dame  Edith  bright  as  glcu, 

R,  Brunne,  p.  95. 
With  gay  glitering  gltu  glowyng  as  the  sunne. 

Pien  Phuhman,     Crtde,  sig.  B  3. 
■  GUue  >d  gable  and  grave  >'  joure  name. 

IiL     Fmon,  p.  40. 
And  I  saigb  as  a  glattm  see  meynd  wiih  fier. 

Wiclif,     The  Apocaiypte,  ch.  XV. 
And  soth  to  saine,  my  chamber  was 
Ful  wel  depaiDted,  and  with  giat 
Were  al  the  windowes,  wel  ytfiated 
Ful  clere,  and  not  an  hole  ycrased. 
That  lo  behold  it  was  great  ioy 
For  wholly  all  the  storie  of  Troy 
Was  in  the  gUuing  y wrought  thus. 

Chaucer,    Dreame*  fol.  241. 
He  had  a  crois  of  laton  ful  of  stones, 
And  in  a  gias  he  hadde  pigges  bones. 

Id.    Prologue^  y.  702. 
For  whan  his  semblant  is  most  clere, 
Than  is  be  niest  derke  in  his  thought : 
Though  me  him  se  thei  know  him  nought, 
But  as  it  sheweth  in  the  gloM 
Thynge,  whiche  therin  neuer  was: 
So  showeth  it  in  his  visage, 
That  neuer  was  in  his  courage. 

Gower,     Conf.  Am,  book  ii.  foL  38. 
They  keep  the  wind  out  of  their  windows  with  gla9$,  for  it  is  there 
much  used.  More,     Utopia,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  it 

Vpon  thys  glaanfe  sea  were  they  sente  of  Sayncte  John,  that  had 
obUyned  victory  of  the  beaste^  of  hys  image,  of  hys  marke,  and  of 
the  numbre  of  hys  name.  Bale,     Inuige,  part  ii.  sig.  N  6. 

Her  tresses  gold,  her  eyes  like  gioMsg  streams, 
Her  teeth  are  pearl,  the  breasU  are  ivory 
Of  fair  Samela. 
Greene,    Arcadia,     See  in  EIUm'm  Specimem,  vol.  ii.  p.  197. 
She  eame  to  Westminster  Halle,  whiche  was  richely  haged  with 
dothe  vi  Arras  and  new  glased. 

Hail,    Uenrg  VlII,     The  twenty-fifth  Yere. 
This  Bonet  was  the  flrste  that  broughte  the  crafte  of  glaaynge  into 
this  lande.  Fabgan,  vol.  i.  ch.  xxxiv. 

This  they  cut  into  pieces,  and  so  teare  it  into  thin  flakes,  which 
naturally  it  is  apt,  for  gfas$e-lanthomi  and  such  like. 

Hakluyt,     Voyage;  ifc.  vol.  L     The  SoUe  o/JUiuia, 
And  that  the  same  may  seem  no  feiued  dreame. 
But  words  of  worth  and  worthy  to  be  wayed, 
I  have  presumde,  my  lord,  for  to  present 
With  this  poor  glaue  which  is  of  trustie  Steele, 
And  came  to  mc  by  wil  and  testament 
Of  one  that  was  a  qlau-maker  indeed. 

GoMcoigne,     The  Steele  does, 
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Methooght  all  his  senses  were  toclct  ia  his  eye, 

As  jewels  in  christall  for  some  prince  to  buy, 

Who  tend*ring  their  own  worth  from  whence  they  were  ^iWi# 

Did  poiut  out  to  buy  them  along  as  you  past. 

Shahtpeare.     Love* a  Labour  Let,  Ibl.  128. 
The  formal  youth,  that  knew  no  other  grace 
Or  value,  but  his  title,  and  his  lace, 
Glastet  himself:  and  in  this  faithful  mirnmr. 
Views,  dwapproves,  reforms,  rcpenU  hts  emur. 
Boger  V  Estrange,     On  the  Edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fltlehef's 
Plays, 

He  that  no  more  for  age,  cramps,  palsies,  can 
Now  use  the  bones,  we  see  doth  hire  a  m&a 
To  take  the  box  up  for  him ;  and  pnrsues 
The  dice  with  gtassen  eyes,  to  the  glad  viewes 
Of  what  be  throwea. 

Ben  Jontom.     Under-weode, 
He  built  by  art  upon  they/asty  sea 

A  bridge  of  brass,  whose  sound  Herens  thunder  seem'd  to  boe. 
Spenser,     Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  U. 

But  she  that  never  cop'd  with  stranger  eyes. 

Could  pick  no  meaninp^  from  their  parting  looks, 
Nor  read  the  subtle-shining  secrecies 
Writ  in  the  glassy  margents  of  such  books. 

Shakspeare,     T%e  Rape  ef  Imerme. 
Witness  this  new-made  world,  another  heav'a 
From  heaven  gite  not  farr,  founded  in  view 
On  the  cleer  Hyaline,  the  glassie  sea. 

Milton,     Paradise  Lost,  book  vii.  L  619. 
Bush,     Each  substance  of  a  griefe  hath  twenty  shadows 
Which  shewes  like  griefe  it  selfe,  but  is  not  so : 
For  sorrowes  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  teares, 
Diuides  one  thing  intire,  to  many  obiects, 
Like  pcrspectiues,  which  rightly  gaz'd  vpon 
Show  nothing  but  confusion,  ey'd  awry. 
Distinguish  form.  Id,    Richard  IL  foL  30. 

There  lands  the  fiend,  a  spot  like  which,  perhapo^ 
Astronomer  in  the  sun's  lucent  oibe 
Through  his  glazed  optic  tube  yet  never  saw. 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  book  iu.  1.  590. 
^  The  gentleman  being  then  dispatching  a  barque  from  London  with 
cider,  and  having  neer  hand  a  con veniency  of  getting  yiSur-foflicv, 
resolved  to  put  some  into  bottles. 
Evelyn,     Works,  part  ii.  fol.  89.  Sir  Paul  Neits  Discourse  ofGJber, 

He  improved  by  degrees  to  the  inysterie  of  making  glase-drppt. 
MarveU,     Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  269.     The  Rehearsal  Transposed,  partii. 
Get  thee  glass-eyes  and  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seeme  to  see  tiie 
things  thou  dost  not.  Shahspeare,     Lear,  fol.  305. 

' His  large  fortune, 

Vpon  his  good  and  gracious  nature  hanging, 
Subdues  and  properties  to  his  loue  and  tendance 
All  sorts  of  hearts ;  yea,  from  the  giasee-fae^d  flatloper 
To  Appemaotus,  that  few  things  loues  better 
Then  to  abhorre  himselfe. 

Id.     Ttmon  nf  Athena^  fol.  80. 
Glasse-gazing  superseruiceable  finical  rogue. 

Id,    Lear,  fol  291. 
We  must  conclude  that  their  glass-gems  and  finest  pageantry,  thek 

Slendid  outsides  and  grc^at  powers  of  evil  cannot  make  amends  for 
at  esute  of  misery  which  is  their  portion  with  a  oeitainty  as  gieat  as 
the  Uuth  of  God,  and  all  the  articles  of  the  CbrisUao  creed. 

Taylor.    Sermon  1 1 .  part  ii. 

If  rarity  were  made  by  vacuity,  rare  bodies  would  not  be  gaCherod 

together,  without  loosing  their  rarity  and  becoming  dense.    The  cos- 

trary  of  which,  we  learn  by  constant  experience:  as  when  the  smitb 

vadglasse'mender  drive  there  white  and  fury  fires,  (as  they  term  them.} 

Digby,     Of  Bodies^  ch.  iii. 
Besides,  we  see  metals  will  vitrify ;  and  perhaps  some  portion  of  tbe 
glass  of  metal  vitrified,  mixed  in  the  pot  of  ocdioary  giaes-wseinl^  will 
make  the  whole  mass  more  tough. 

Bacon,     ^f^rAs  vol.  i.  p.  410.    Physiologieal  a 
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GLASS.        In  the  freezing  season,  if  t  glau-pfate^  or  a  window  square,  be  made 
>_,     -^j  all  over  *vet  with  warm  water  that  it  mzy  not  freeze  loo  suddainly ;  it 
will  upon  freeiing,  always  shoot  regularly. 

Orew*     Comu^ogia  Sacra,  book  i.  cb.  iv. 

Hie  wind  will  draw  upon  doors  and  g/oM-windowt  pretty  noeoutk 
streaks  like  feathers. 

Henry  Afore,    Antidote  againtt  Atheism^  book  ii.  ch.  iu 

It  were  good  to  trie  in  gloMe-workty  whether  the  crude  materialls 
of  glaue^  already  made  and  remoulteo,  doe  not  facilitate  the  making 
of  g/ait  with  less  heat. 

Bacon.    Nahtrai  Htitor^,  sec.  799. 
Whoever  in  those  ghuses  looks,  may  find 
The  spots  returned,  or  graces,  of  his  mind, 
And  by  the  help  of  so  divine  an  art. 
At  leisure  view  and  dress  bis  nobler  part 

IValier.     Upon  Ben  Jonson. 

I  do  not  say  this,  as  if  your  son,  when  grown  up,  should  never  be 
in  company  past  eight,  nor  ever  chat  overa^/o«t  of  wine  till  midnight. 

Locke.     Of  Education,  sec.  2 1 . 
For  by  example  most  we  sinn'd  before, 
And  gta»$4ike  clearness  mix*d  with  frailly  bore. 

Drytlen,    Aatrtea  Redox. 
Honour  is  like  that  gfastg  bubble, 
That  finds  philosophers  such  trouble, 
Whose  least  part  crackl  the  whole  does  fly, 
And  wits  are  crackt  to  find  out  why. 

Butter.    Ilttdibras,  part  ii.  can.  2. 
I  likewise  took  notice  of  an  ore,  which  for  it«  aptness  to  vitrify,  and 
serve  tbepotten  to  glaze  their  earthern  vessels,  the  miners  call  poCtem 
ore. 

Boyie,     fForktf  vol.  L  p.  323.     Of  the  UuneceufulneM  ofExperi- 
tncntt. 
And  a  good  number  besides  of  ordinary  tradesmen,  as  smiths, 
tailors,  sadlers,  hosiers,  haberdashers,  y/Iseierf,  cutlers,  and  such  like, 
most  of  them  setting  their  marks. 

Sirgpe,    Life  of  Bithop  Ayhner, 
Our  artist  borrowed  hence  his  hint,  and  produced  a  correction  of  the 
defect  by  imitating,  in  glataet  made  from  different  maierials,  the  effects 
of  the  different  humours  through  which  the  rays  of  light  pass  before 
they  reach  the  bottom  of  the  eye. 

Paley.    Natural  Theology,  cb.  iii. 
Hie  tow*ring  ships,  old  ocean's  lordly  kings 
Aloft  in  air  display  their  canvass  wings; 
Not  swellM  by  Boreas  now,  theglasiy  seas 
FlowM  calmly  on,  with  Zephyr's  gentle  breeze. 

Uogd,     The  Henriade^  book  i. 
As  they  have  a  method  of  glazing  it,  it  is  more  durable,  and  will 
resist  rain  for  some  time,  which  Otahette  cloth  will  not. 

Cboil.  FogagcM,  book  ii.  ch.  iii.  Yol.  iii. 
Francis  Willeamson  of  Southwark,  glazier,  and  Simon  Symonds  of 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  glazier,  agreeing  curiously  and  suffi- 
ciently to  glaze  four  windows  of  the  upper  story  of  the  church  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  of  orieat  colours  and  imagery  of  the  story 
of  the  old  law  and  of  the  new  law,  after  the  manner  ana  goodness  in 
every  point  of  the  king's  new  chapel  at  Westminster. 

WaipoU.    Anecdotet  of  Painting,  ch.  iv.  ▼ol.i.p.  170. 
He  [Marc  Willems]  made  designs  for  most  of  the  painters,  gla99' 
painters  and  arras-makers  in  his  time,  and  died  lamented  in  1561. 

Id.  lb.  ch.  vi.  vol.  i.  p.  202. 
'*  Since  I  am  fallen  upon  the  mention  of  Glabsb/' 
says  Pliny,  in  the  language  of  Holland,  (xxxvi.  S6.) 
Mrho,  it  must  be  admitted,  sets  down  very  many  more 
words  than  he  finds  in  his  author,  but  is  not,  on  that 
account,  a  less  clear  expositor;  "it shall  not  bee  imper- 
tinent to  discourse  somewhat  of  the  nature  thereof. 
There  is  one  part  of  Syria  called  Phoenicia,  bordering 
upon  Jurie,  which  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  Carmell, 
hath  a  meere  named  Cendevia ;  out  of  which  the  river 
Bclus  is  thought  to  spring,  and  within  five  miles  space 
falleth  into  the  sea,  neare  unto  the  colony  Ptolemais. 
This  river  runneth  but  slowly,  and  seemeth  a  dead  or 
dormant  water,  unwholesome  for  drinke,  howbeit  used 
in  many  sacred  ceremonies  with  great  devotion ;  full  of 
mud  it  is,  and  the  same  very  deepe  ere  a  man  shall 
meet  with  the  firme  ground ;  and  unless  it  be  at  some 


spring  tide,  when  the  sea  floweth  up  high  into  the     OLASS. 
river,  it  never  sheweth  sand  in  the  bottom,  but  then,  by 
occasion  of  the  surging  waves,  which  not  onely  stirre 
the  water,  but  also  cast  up  and  scoure  away  the  grosse 
mud,  the  sand  is  rolled  too  and  fro,  and  being  cast  up 
sheweth  very  bright  and  cleare,  as  if  it  were  purified  by 
the  waves  of  the  sea ;  and  in  truth  men  hold  opinion^ 
that  by  the  mordacitie  and  astringent  qualitie  of  the  salt, 
water,  the  sands  become  good,  which  before  served  to 
no  purpose.     Tlie  coast  along  this  river,  which  sheweth 
this  kind  of  sand,  is  not  above  halfe  a  mile  in  all,  and 
yet  for  many  a  hundred  yeare  it  hath  furnished  all 
places   with   matter  sufficient   to   make   Glasse.      As 
touching  which  devise  the  common  voice   and  fame 
runneth,  that  there  arrived  sometimes  certaine  marchants 
in  a  ship  laden  with  nitre,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
beeing  landed,  minded  to  seeth  their  victuals  upon  the 
shpre,  and  the  very  sands ;  but  for  that  they  wanted 
other  stones,  to  serve  as  trevets  to  beare  up  their  pans 
and  cauldrons  over  the  fire,  they  made  shifl  with  cer- 
taine peeces  of  sal  nitre  out  of  the  ship  to  support  the 
said  pans,  and  so  made  fire  underneath  ;  which  being 
once  a5re  among  the  sand  and  gravel'  of  the  shore, 
they  might  perceive  a  certaine  cleare  liquor  run  from 
under  the  fire  in  very  streames,  and  hereupon  they  say 
came  the  first  invention  of  making  Glasse.     But  af\er- 
wards,  (as  man's  wit  is  very  inventive)  men  were  not 
cootent  to  mix  nitre  with  their  sand,  but  began  to  put 
the  load  stone  among,  for  that  it  is  thought  naturally 
to  draw  the  liquor  of  Glasse  unto  it,  as  well  as  yron. 
Then  they  fell  likewise  to  calcine  and  bume  in  many 
other  places  shining  gravell  stones,  shels  of  fishes,  yea 
and  sand  digged  out  of  the  ground  for  to  make  Glasse 
therewith.     Moreover  diverse  authors  there  bee  who 
aflirme,  that  the  Indians  use  to  make  Glasse  of  the 
broken  peeces  of  crystal],  and  therefore  no  Glasse  com- 
parable to  that  of  India.      Now  the   matter   whereof 
Glasse  is  made  must  be  boiled  or  burnt  with  a  fire  of 
drie  wood,  and  the  same  burning  light  and  cleare  with- 
out smoake,  and  there  would  be  put  thereto  brasse  of 
Cypros  and  nitre,  especially  that  which  cometh  from 
Ophyr.    The  furnace  must  bee  kept  with  fire  contin- 
ually, afler  the  manner  as  they  use  in  melting  the  ore  of 
brasse.     Now  the  first  burning  yeeKleth  certaine  lumpea 
of  a  fat  tie  substance,  and  blackish  of  colour.     This 
matter  is  so  keen  and  penetrant  whiles  it  is  hot,  that  if 
it  touch  or  breath  upon  any  part  of  the  bodie,  it  will 
pearce  and  cut  to  the  very  bone,  ere  one  be  aware  or 
doe  feele  it.     These  masses  or  lumpes  bee  put  into  the 
fire  againe,  and  melted  a  second  time  in  the  Glasse 
houses,  where  the  colour  is  given  that  they  shall  have ; 
and  then  some  of  it  with  blast  of  the  mouth  is  fashioned 
to  what  forme  or  shape  the  workman  will :  other  par- 
cels polUshed  with  the  turner's  instrument,  and  some 
againe  engpraven,  cha.sed,  and  embossed,  in  manner  of 
silver  plates ;  in  all  which  feats  the  Sidonians  in  times 
past  were  famous  artificers ;  for  at  Sidon  were  devised 
also  mirroirs  or  looking  Glasses.     Thus  much  as  touch- 
ing the  antique  manner  of  making  Glasse.     But  now 
adaies  there  is  Glasse  made  in  Italie  of  a  certaine  white 
sand,  found  in  the  river  Vultumus,  for  six  miles  space* 
along  the  shore  towns,  from  the  mouth  where  he  dis- 
chargeth  himselfe  into  the  sea;  and  this  is  betweene 
Cumes  and  the  Lake  Lucrinus  (Liternus.)     This  sand 
is  passing  soft  and  tender,  wherby  it  may  be  reduced 
very  easily  into   fine  powder,  either  to  be  beaten  in   . 
mortar,  or  ground  in  mill ;  to  which  powder  the  man- 
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GLASS,  ner  is  to  put  three  parts  of  nitre,  either  in  weight  or 
'  measure :  and  after  it  is  the  first  time  melted,  they  use 
to  let  it  passe  into  other  furnaces,  where  it  is  reduced 
into  a  certain  masse,  which,  because  it  is  compounded 
of  sand  and  nitre,  they  call  Ammonitrum,  This  must 
be  melted  again,  and  then  it  becometh  pure  Glasse,  and 
the  very  matter  indeed  of  the  white  cleare  Glasses.  And 
in  this  sort  throughout  France  and  Spaine  the  manner 
is  to  temper  their  sand,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  making 
of  Glasse.  Moreover  it  is  said  that  during  the  reigne  of 
Tiberius  the  Emperor,  there  was  devised  a  certain  tem- 
per of  Glasse,  which  made  it  pliable  and  flexible  to  wind, 
and  tume  without  breaking:  but  the  artificer  who 
devised  this  was  put  downe,  and  his  worke  house,  for 
feare  least  vessels  made  of  such  Glasse  should  take 
away  the  credit  from  the  rich  plate  of  brasse,  silver,  and 
gold,  and  make  them  of  no  price :  and  verely  this  bruit 
hath  run  current  a  long  time,  (but  how  true  it  is  not  so 
certain.)  But  what  booted  the  abolishing  of  Glass- 
makers,  seeing  that  in  the  daies  of  the  Emperour  Nero 
the  art  was  growne  to  such  perfection,  that  two  drink- 
ing cups  of  Glasse,  (and  those  not  big,  which  they 
called  Pteroioa^)  were  sold  for  6000  sesterces." 

He  then  speaks  of  Glass  made  in  imitation  of  various 
gems,  especially  the  Obsidian  Glass.  "  In  summe 
there  is  not  any  matter  at  this  day  more  tractable  and 
willing  either  to  receive  any  forme,  or  take  a  colour, 
than  Glasse  ;  but  of  all  Glasses  those  be  most  in  request, 
and  commended  above  the  rest,  which  be  white,  trans- 
parent, and  cleare  throughout,  comming  as  neare  as  it 
is  possible  to  crystall.  And  verely  such  pleasure  doe 
men  take  now  adaies  in  drinking  out  of  faire  Glasses, 
that  they  have  in  a  manner  put  downe  our  cups  and 
bowles  of  silver  or  gold.  But  this  I  must  tell  you,  that 
this  ware  may  not  abide  the  heat  of  the  fire,  unless  some 
cold  liquor  were  put  therein  before ;  and  indeed  hold  a 
round  ball  or  hollow  apple  of  glasse  full  of  water  against 
the  sunne,  it  will  be  so  hot,  that  it  is  ready  to  bume 
any  cloth  that  it  toucheth.  As  for  broken  Glasses,  well 
may  they  be  glued  and  soddered  againe  by  a  warme  heat 
of  the  fire,  but  melted  or  cast  agayne  they  cannot  be 
whole,  unlesse  a  man  make  a  new  furnace  of  peeces 
broken  one  from  another,  like  as  we  see  those  be  made 
country  rundles  therof,  which  some  call  Abaculos, 
whereof  some  are  of  diverse  and  sundrie  colours.  More- 
over this  would  be  noted,  that  if  Glasse  and  sulphur  be 
melted  together,  they  will  souder  and  unite  into  a  hard 
stone.** 

This  acount  of  Pliny  is  copied  by  Isidorus,  {OrigineSy 
xvi.  15.)  and  by  Polydore  Vergil,  (rfe  Inv.  Rer,  ii.  22.) 

StnSm.  the  two  great  authorities  on  Inventions.  Strabo  (xvi. 
p.  758.  Ed,  Wolters,)  has  corroborated  the  statement 
respecting  the  excellence  of  the  Sidonians  in  the  manu* 
facture  of  Glass.  He  says  that  the  shore  between 
Ptolemais  and  Tyre  abounds  in  sand  fit  for  Glass,  which 
cannot  be  fused  on  the  spot,  but  easily  yields  to  fire  when 
carried  to  Sidon.  Some,  again,  he  continues,  affirm 
that  the  sand  of  Sidon  itself  is  well  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  and  others  that  such  sand  is  of  common  occur- 

Josephos,  rence  every  where.  Josephus  {Bell,  Jud.  ii.  9.)  appears 
deeply  impressed  with  the  marvels  of  this  sand. 
"  Some  two  stadia  from  this  town  (Ptolemais)  itself, 
there  was  a  little  river  called  Belus,  and  not  far  from  it 
stands  Memnon*s  Sepulchre,  bordering  upon  a  prospect 
of  near  a  hundred  cubits  over ;  which  has  somewhat  in 
it  that  is  very  remarkable.  There  is  the  appearance  of 
A  round  valley  that  yields  a  kind  of  glassy  sapd.     The 


ships  meet  and  carry  it  off.  and  as  fast  as  tliey  fetch  it  GLA5S. 
away,  the  winds  from  the  top  of  the  mountains  fill  up  v«.yw 
the  place  again.  It  is  the  nature  of  that  place  to  turn 
any  thing  to  Glass  which  comes  into  it.  But  the  most 
wonderful  thing  of  all  to  me  is  this :  that  afler  those 
sands  are  vitrified,  it  is  but  casting  any  part  of  them 
upon  the  skirts  of  that  place  to  make  it  common  sand 
ag^in ;  such  is  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  soiL'* 

We  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  story  told  by  Pliny ; 
nor  does  it  appear  to  be  by  any  means  improbable. 
What  is  called  accident,  has  in  great  degree  contributed 
to  many  of  the  most  useful  discoveries  of  mankind ; 
and  the  chance  which  disclosed  the  secret  of  Gun- 
powder, or  that  which  led  to  the  investigation  of  Gravity, 
were  assuredly  of  less  obvious  occurrence  than  that 
said  to  have  befallen  the  Phoenician  Merchants. 

De  Neri,  ih  his  Preface  to  UArie  Fitrea,  considers  Oe  Xeri 
Glass  to  have  been  known  to  the  Jews :  and  if  the 
authority  on  which  he  rests  his  supposition  were  ad- 
mitted, the  antiquity  of  the  invention  would  be  en- 
hanced very  greatly,  indeed.  He  founds  his  belief  on  a 
passage  in  the  Book  of  Job,  (xxviii.  17.)  in  which,  with 
the  Vulgmte,  he  translates  n'^Diat  Glass.  The  English 
Version  interprets  it  Crystal ;  the  LXX.  woXw ;  and  Uie 
root  ^3T,  to  be  tramparenU  is  plainly  applicable  to  many 
natural  substances.  But  the  Hebrews  could  scarcely 
be  unacquainted  with  the  staple  manufacture  of  Sidon. 

The  veXor  of  Herodotus,  (iii.  24.)  which  he  describes  Heroccj. 
as  used  by  the  Jslthiopians  in  their  cemeteries,  has  been 
variously  supposed  to  be  amber  or  rock  crystal.  There 
are  difficulties  in  admitting  either;  but,  whatever,  it 
might  be,  it  is  plain  that  it  was  a  natural,  not  a  manu- 
factured production,  for  the  Historian  speaks  of  it  as 
being  dug  up  abundantly. 

The  same  word  used  by  Aristophanes  (2Vtt6eff,  769.)  An«i> 
may  mean,  in  like  manner,  any  stone  which  will  permit  pt'*««* 
the  transit  of  the  Sun's  rays  to  form  a  burning  medium ; 
and  so  the  Scholiast  understands  it : 


Sr.  ^11 


Glass  would  scarcely  have  been  called  a  stone ;  nor 
would  it  be  sold  by  Apothecaries. 

The  sphere  of  Archimedes,  which  Claudian  has  so 
pleasingly  celebrated,  if  it  be  admitted  to  have  existed, 
will  establish  the  high  attainment  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
manufacture  of  Glass  two  centuries  before  Christ,  far 
more  certainly  than  his  Burning  Mirror,  which  might  SHrron. 
have  been  constructed  of  polished  metal.  Beckmann 
(iii.)  has  investigated  the  subject  of  Mirrors  at  great 
length.  He  considers,  from  the  passage  cited  from 
Pliny  above,  that  they  were  certainly  made  of  Glass 
at  Sidon,  but  not  with  complete  success,  and  that  there- 
fore they  were  abandoned  and  almost  forgotten  until  the 
Xlllth  century.  Such  Mirrors  are  distinctly  mentioned 
in  the  Perspectiva  communia  of  Johannes  Pisanus,  who 
wrote  about  1279,  and  by  many  writers  of  nearly  the 
same  date.  Aristotle's  Problems  on  Glass  can  scarcely 
be  considered  genuine.  But  Theophrastus,  who  flou 
rished  full  a  century  before  Archimedes,  (a.  c.  303,)  has 
reported  the  account  of  the  sand  of  the  river  Belos, 
and  certainly  uses  vcXos  for  Glass. 

Glass,  though  laigely  used  by  the  Romans  as  an  RMrrttse 
article  of  luxury,  is  not  mentioned    by  any  earlier ''^  <^'«^ 
writer  than  Lucretius,  (iv.  602 ;  vi.  989.)    As  we  see 
from    Pliny,  the  drinking    vessels  fabricated   from  ii 
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GLASS,  were  most  elaborately  omameiited  with  raised,  or  en- 
graved, or  moulded  figfures ;  they  were  most  highly 
,  prised  ;  and  passages  referring  to  them  must  be  familiar 
to  every  reader  of  the  Classics.  Glass  was  employed 
also,  in  some  manner  not  very  clearly  explained,  as  an 
ornament  to  the  walls  of  their  rooms ;  (for  so  we  must 
understand  the  vitrem  camera!  of  the  same  writer,  xxxvi. 
64.  Ed.  Hardouin,)  and  in  tesselated  pavements.  In 
colouring  it  so  as  to  imitate  precious  stones,  the  ancient 
artists  attained  the  highest  possible  perfection,  and  the 
works  of  Caylus  antl  Winkelman  aflbrd  some  striking 
instances  of  their  skill  in  forming  pictures  from  different 
coloured  Glass  fibres. 

The  ductility  and  malleability  of  Glass,  secrets  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  moderns,  are  vouched  for  with 
such  particularity  by  contemporary  writers,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  reject  their  testimony.  We  have  already  cited  the 
incidental  notice  given  by  Pliny,  upon  whom,  however, 
we  do  not  rest  much  on  account  of  his  qualifying  expres- 
sion, ea  fama  diu  crcbriar  quam  ceriior  ;  but  Dio,  afler 
recounting  another  extraordinary  feat  of  an  Architect, 
whose  name  Tiberius  prevented  from  reaching  posterity, 
by  forbidding  it  to  be  entered  upon  the  public  records, 
states  that  having  been  punished  with  banishment  for 
his  first  marvellous  exhibition,  he  suppliantly  ap- 
proached the  Emperor  with  a  Glass  vessel  in  his  hands, 
which  he  purposely  dashed  down,  and  by  a  process 
which  we  do  not  attempt  to  explain,  restored  it  to  its 
first  shape  uninjured,  voriipiov  t«  vclKovp  KarafiaXopro^ 
T€  i^ejr^TrfSes  jca«  OXatrOev  frtas,  ^  ffvvrptfihf  ratv  t6  X^P^^ 
hiarpiyftavTO^  koX  iOpavtfro^  mapa\prjfia  airo<f>^yavrof, 
(Ivii.  21.)  So  far  was  this  performance  from  appeasing 
the  Tyrant's  jealousy,  that  he  put  the  unhappy  wonder- 
worker to  instant  death.  We  shall  cite  below  the  same 
narrative,  as  given,  with  slight  variation,  by  Petronius 
Arbiter,  because  Dutens,  in  his  Origine  des  Decouvertea 
aUribuees  aux  modemes,  (191.)  in  which  he  strenuously 
advocates  the  truth  of  this  relation,  has  incorrectly 
quoted  the  version  of  Johannes  Sarisburiensis,  {Polyc, 
A,  5.)  as  if  it  were  that  of  Petronius.  FuU  tamen 
faher  qui  fecit  JicUam  vitream  qua  non  frangebatur, 
jidmisnu  ergo  Ciesarem  est  cum  mo  munere;  deinde 
fecit  reporrigere  Casarem^et  illam  in  pavimentum  pro^ 
jecU,     Casar  non  pote  vaiidius  quam  expaveritf  at  iUe 
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tuHulii  Jiaiam  de  terrci :  eoUi$a  erat  ianquam  vamm  GLASSk. 
tenetim.  Deinde  martiolum  de  sinu  protulit,  etjialam 
otio  belli  correxU.  Hoc  facto  putabat  se  ccelum  Jovia  , 
ienere  ;  utique  postquam  iHe  dixit :  numquid  alius  scit 
hanc  condituram  vitreorum  ?  Vide  mode,  Postquam 
nttgavitt  jussit  ilium  Ceesar  decoUari;  quia  enim  si  tct- 
turn  esaet  aurumpro  luto  haheremuM,  (Sat,  51.)  This 
story,  as  may  be  supposed,  has  been  A-equently  copied 
by  later  writers,  whose  transcriptions  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted as  adding  any  weight  or  authority  to  the  fact 
itself,  if  it  be  one.  Another  voucher  for  the  ductility 
of  Glass  may  be  found  in  the  account  given  by  the 
Arabian  Historian  Ibn  Abd  Alhokm,  of  the  erection  of 
the  great  Pyramid  by  Saurid  Ibn  Salhouk,  300  years 
before  the  Flood.  He  filled  its  thirty  treasuries  "  with 
store  of  riches  and  utensils,  and  with  signatures  made 
of  precious  stones,  and  with  instruments  of  iron  and 
vessels  of  earth,  and  with  arms  which  rust  not,  and 
with  Glass  which  might  be  bended  and  yet  not  broken.*^ 
Greaves,  who  has  translated  this  passage  in  the  Pyrami" 
dographia^  (112.)  deservedly  considers  this  account  to 
be  a  Romance.  The  work  of  Ibn  Abd  Alhokm  is  en- 
titled Fotouk  Mesr.  It  treats  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
and  is  referred  to  by  D'Herbelot  as  numbered  834  in 
the  Bibliotkeque  du  Roy. 

Of  the  use  of  Glass  for  windows  there  is  no  positive  Glass 
mention  before  the  time  of  Lactantius,  (de  Opif  Dei^  8.)  window*^ 
in  the  close  of  the  Hid  century.  He  joins  it  with  the  lapis 
tipecularis^  which  still  therefore  must  have  remained  in 
use  in  his  time.  The  Church  of  Wearmouth  in  Durham 
is  said  by  Bede  to  have  been  glazed  in  674.  Yet  Glass 
was  not  employed  generally  in  English  houses  till  near 
the  commencement  of  the  Xlth  century.  The  Vene- 
tians and  the  French  have  been  celebrated  as  the  greatest 
modern  manu^ctures ;  but  their  history,  as  such,  belongs 
to  another  portion  of  our  Work.  The  manufacture 
was  first  introduced  into  England  in  1557.  On  the  Art 
of  staining  Glass  some  curious  information  may  be 
found  in  Dallawa/s  Observations  on  English  Architect 
ture  ;  and  the  entire  question  on  The  Knowledge  of  the 
Ancients  respecting  GlasSy  is  ably  treated  in  a  Paper  by 
Dr.  Falconer,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  PAi- 
losophical  Society  of  Manchester^  vol.  ii.  p.  95. 


GLATZ,  or  Kladsko,  (Circle  of,)  a  district  of 
Germany,  lying  in  the  extremity  of  the  Sudetic  chain. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  South  by  Moravia,  on  the  West  by 
Bohemia,  and  on  the  North  and  East  by  Silesia,  to 
which  Province  it  is  at  present  annexed.  It  has  an 
extent  of  550  square  miles.  This  is  the  most  elevated 
region  of  Northern  Europe.  High  mountains  surround 
or  intersect  it,  so  that  the  inhabited  district  is  nearly 
comprised  in  five  deep  and  fertile  valleys.  The  whole 
country  is  interesting  to  the  general  observer  from  its 
romantic  beauties,  as  well  as  to  the  Naturalist  from  its 
MoontaiBfl.  mineral  wealth.  In  the  North  of  the  County  the  chain 
of  mountains  called  Eulengebirge  rises ;  it  stretches  in 
a  Southern  direction,  and  terminates  suddenly  near 
Wartha,  at  the  valley  or  defile  through  which  theNeisse 
flows  out  of  the  valley  of  Glatz.  Its  height  BiUoheeule 
is,  according  to  M.  Gersdorff,  3326  French  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  highest  part,  which  seems  to 
be  at  Ottenstein,  is  higher  than  the  Brocken  in  the 


Harz,  and  nearly  of  the  same  height  as  Vesuvius.  To 
the  South  of  the  Neisse,  a  continuation  of  the  former 
chain,  of  nearly  the  same  height,  runs  to  the  borders  of 
Moravia;  it  there  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Glatz  and  Moravia. 
Near  Bielendorff  it  is  of  considerable  height,  sinks 
towards  Wilhelmthal,  and  rises  again  to  form  Schnee- 
bei^g,  the  principal  mountain  in  the  County  of  Glatz. 
According  to  the  barometrical  measurements  of  the  Abb^ 
Felbiger  and  M*  Gerhard,  Schneeberg  is  3065  Parisian 
feet  above  Habelschwerdt.  This  small  village  is  75 
feet  higher  than  Glatz,  which  is  867  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  so  that  the  Schneeberg  is  4007  ieet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  a  height  which,  in  the  North 
of  Germany,  is  only  surpassed  by  the  Riesengebirge* 
whose  summit  is  4950  feet  high.  The  chain  of  moun- 
tains called  Habelschwerdt,  extends  between  Reinertz 
and  Mittelwalde,  and  stretches  fW>m  the  South-East  to 
the  North-West. 
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GLATZ.  The  highest  part  of  this  chain,  whidi  is  Griinewalde, 
^>^0'>Y^^  near  Reinerz,  is  little  iDferior  to  Schneeberg,  and  both 
of  Ihem  are  covered  with  snow  in  October.  On  the 
other  side  of  Habelschwerdt  is  the  chain  of  Heuschenne, 
which,  rising  suddenly  on  the  North  side  of  the  valley  c^ 
Weistritz,  extends  to  Frtediand. 
Riven.  The  principal  river  is  the  Neisse,  which  takes  its  rise 

in  the  Mittelwalde.  The  sudden  overflowing  of  this  river 
has  frequently  caused  indescribable  calamities.  In  1783 
it  rose  30  feet  above  its  usual  level,  and  destroyed  many 
houses  in  the  Town  of  Glatz.  The  Biela,  on  which 
Landeck  is  situated,  runs  through  another  great  valley, 
more  steep  and  narrow,  but  equally  fertile  with  the 
former.  The  Steinau  descending  from  the  heights  of 
Schweidnitz  runs  into  Bohemia.  Two  streams,  the 
Weistritz  and  Erlitz,  spring  from  an  extensive  morass 
in  the  Habelschwerdt  mountains,  about  2000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Through  all  the  valleys  of  this  region.  Nature 
has  united  in  the  most  diversified  manner,  the  sof\ 
luxurious  character  of  open  vales  to  the  wild  and  stem 
features  o^  Alpine  deGles. 

The  principal  minerals  of  this  country  are  mica  slate, 
sand-stone,  gneiss,  green-stone,  and  granite.  Basalt 
also  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Landeck.  The 
great  quantity  of  marine  exuviae  found  here  in  the  rocks 
of  later  formation,  has  given  rise  to  an  opinion  among 
Geologists,  that  this  district  continued  to  be  a  lake, 
until  some  revolution,  comparatively  recent  in  the 
history  of  the  Earth,  opened  passages  in  the  mountains 
for  the  water  to  flow  off.  The  metallic  ores  are  nume- 
rous, viz,  copper  and  lead,  containing  a  small  por- 
tion of  silver ;  iron  ores  of  many  kinds,  among  others 
the  magnetic  iron-stone ;  zinc  and  molybdenum.  These 
mines  are  not  at  present  wrought.  Coal  is  extremely 
abundant ;  it  is  found  of  all  varieties,  from  fossil  bitu- 
minous wood  to  stone  coal,  and  pits  of  it  are  wrought, 
though  not  very  profitably,  in  many  places. 

From  the  mountainous  situation  of  Glatz,  wheat  will 
only  ripen  in  the  lowest  valleys  ;  in  the  higher  districts 
oats  and  barley  are  the  chief  produce,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  potatoes  has  latterly  increased.  Flax  also  is 
grown  to  a  great  extent,  and  is  managed  with  great 
skill  and  success.  Culinary  vegetables  and  the  ordinary 
fruits  are  diligently  cultivated.  The  horses  of  this 
country  are  few  of  them  indigenous.  The  cows  are 
remarkably  excellent  and  of  great  size.  The  breed 
has  been  improved  by  importations  from  Friesland, 
and  still  more  by  the  care  bestowed  by  the  peasantry 
on  their  cattle.  Cheese,  butter,  and  milk  are  the 
chief  produce  of  this  hilly  tract.  Sheep  were  for- 
merly less  attended  to,  but  the  Merino  and  Hungarian 
breeds  have  been  introduced  of  late  years,  and  wool  is 
likely  to  become  a  staple  product  of  the  country.  The 
mulberry  trees  will  grow  only  in  the  most  favoured  spots 
of  the  County ;  yet  there  are  above  6000  of  them,  and 
the  silk  made  here  is  of  good  quality.  Bees  also  enter 
profitably  into  the  rural  economy  of  this  district. 

No  less  than  70  mineral  springs  are  reckoned  in  this 
Country ;  of  these  the  most  celebrated  are  the  warm 
Baths  at  Landeck  and  at  Cudowa.  The  manufacture 
of  flax  is  the  chief  employment  of  those  who  are  not 
engaged  in  agriculture  or  dairy-farming.  Leather, 
paper,  &c.  are  made  also,  and  industrious  habits  gene- 
rally prevail. 
Population.  The  population  of  Glatz  is  about  45,000 ;  the  greater 
part  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics,  subject  in  Spiritual 
matters  to  the  Archbishop  of  Prague.    In  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Juslice  this  County  is  under  the  controi  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Breslau.  It  is  divided  into  six  Dis- 
tricts, and  has  been  lately  incorporated  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Reisenbach  in  Silesia. 

The  County  of  Glatz  was  originally  dependent  on  ^'"^'^^ 
the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  continued  subject  to 
the  House  of  Austria  till  1742,  when  it  was  surrendered 
to  Prussia. 

Glatz,  the  chief  Town  of  the  Circle,  is  situated  on  Tovq  oT 
the  West  bank  of  the  Neisse,  between  two  lofty  hills,  on  ^1*^- 
one  of  which  stands  the  old  Castle,  on  the  other  a 
regular  fortification.  It  was  built  by  Henry  the  Fowler, 
to  commemorate  a  victory  gained  on  the  spot  over 
the  Hungarians.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  doubled 
and  strengthened  with  bastions  on  the  land  side. 
Here  are  eight  Churches,  a  Town  House,  UospiuU 
and  extensive  Barracks.  Although  the  Town  is  situ- 
ated at  some  height  above  the  ordinary  level  at'  the 
river,  it  has  at  several  periods  suffered  severely  firom 
inundation.  The  population,  exclusive  of  the  garrison, 
is  about  7-200.  55  miles  South  by  West  of  Breslau, 
94  East  of  Prague.  Longitude  16"^  2&  East  and  lati- 
tude 50°  16'  North. 

Weigel,  Beachrdbung  von  Schlesien,  8  vols,  1804; 
Leop.  von  Buch,  Essai  (tune  Dtscription  Mineralo^ 
giqite  des  Environs  de  Landeck^  Glatz,  8vo,  1805. 

GLAUCIUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  claas 
Polyandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Papare^ 
race<B.  Generic  character :  calyx  two-leaved  ;  corolla 
petals  four,  seed-vessel  a  two-celled  linear  pod,  two  and 
three-valved,  seeds  many,  punctated. 

Three  species,  natives  of  England,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.  G,  luteum,  with  large  yellow  flowers  and 
sea-g^een  leaves,  is  a  frequent  ornament  to  the  sandy 
shores  of  the  coast ;  the  whole  plant  is  foetid  and  of  a 
poisonous  quality ;  the  other  species  are  G.  PA^enicium 
and  G.  hybridum,  they  are  rare  plants,  occasionally 
found  in  cornfields. 

GLAUCOPIS.  from  the  Greek  rfXavKos, bkie, and  »V^, 
an  eye,  Forster ;  fp^attle  Bird,  Lath. ;  in  Zoology,  a  genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  ComroUrcM^  order 
Paaseres,  class  jives. 

Generic  character.  Bill  thick,  curved,  the  upper  ex- 
tending beyond  the  under  mandible,  of  which  the  edges 
are  covered  by  the  former ;  at  the  root  of  the  beak  oa 
each  side,  a  coloured  wattle  carunculated  and  pendant; 
nostrils  basal,  lateral,  flattened,  and  half  covered  with  a 
kind  of  cartilaginous  membrane ;  tongue  truncated  at 
tlie  point,  deeply  notched  and  ciliated ;  legs  ambula- 
tory, carinated  behind ;  toes  three  before  and  one  be- 
hind, the  latter  as  long  as  the  inner  front  toe,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  longer  nail,  which  is  hooked,  than  the 
others. 

G.  Cinerea,  Gmel. ;  Cineremm  JFaitie  Bird^  Ladu 
About  the  size  of  a  Jay  ;  irides  blue ;  feathers  on  the 
forehead,  between  the  beak  and  eyes,  black,  all  the 
other  parts  dark  slale  colour ;  tail  composed  of  twelve 
feathers,  the  outer  quill  shorter  by  an  inch  than  the  two 
middle ;  at  the  root  of  the  under  mandible  a  flattisfa 
blue  wattle,  inclining  from  the  base  to  bright  orange  ; 
legs  long  and  black.  Native  of  New  Zealand,  com- 
monly walks,  but  occasionally  perches.  Feeds  oa 
insects  and  berries. 

See  Cuvier,  B^gne  Animal;  Latham's  Gmeral  Bi»* 
tory  of  Birds, 

GLAUCOUS,  Lat.  glaueus;  Gr.  ^Xotiw,  which 
Lennep  derives  from  70X0,  milk;  7X«vjcos  he  observest 
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denotes  tdormm  mtticamJUm  otevmrsM  mate  pdhtaUi- 
taie^  qui  dicUmr  Cesens,  m  pnmii  jtuUm  irilmUmr 
colon  mariM;  a  dull  whitish  colour,  bal  implied  parti. 
cuJarly  to  the  colour  of  the  tea. 

Ute  Esk  glidcfl  over  a  boCtDin  covered  wSth  mostet  or  eoloured 
stones,  that  reflect  tfainegh  the  pure  wster  tioU  gimtcam^  green,  or 
sapphiriae.  Pcnmmi,    Voyage  to  ike  Hebrides, 

GLAUCUS,  in  Zoohgy,  a  genus  of  Shelless 
{Gasicropodom  or  PttropodouM?)  MoUu9ca,  established 
by  Forster  in  Void's  Magazine^  arranged  in  the  genus 
Doris  by  Gmeiin,  and  with  the  genera  Eoiis  and 
ScyUea  by  Cuvicr,  or  with  the  Pteropodeg  by  Peron  and 
Lesueur.  In  describing  Ais  genus,  authors  have  uni- 
Tersally  placed  this  animal  upon  its  back,  so  that  they 
described  the  right  side  for  the  left,  and  vice  veraa^ 
which  occasioned  them  to  think  that  the  organs  were 
placed  in  a  different  Bunner  from  any  other  MoUuaca. 
The  animals  of  this  genus  are  very  much  altered  by 
contraction  in  spirits. 

Generic  character.  Animal  long,  subcylindrical,  gela- 
tinous, behind  attenuated ;  head  short;  mouth  trunklike ; 
tentacida  four,  the  upper  eye- bearing ;  gills  fin-like ; 
lobed  radiately,  three  or  four  pair  on  each  side,  placed 
horizontally ;  the  orifices  of  generation  and  vent  on 
the  right  side. 

G.  Forsteri^  Lamarck ;  Doris  radiaUi,  Gmelin ;  ScyU 
lea  margaticacea^  Bory  St.  Vincent,  Fey.  Atlas; 
G,  Jtlanticus,  Blumenbach.  Found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  other  seas  of  warm  climates,  swimming  with 
great  rapidity  on  the  surface,  in  calm  weather. 

GLAVE,    "^      Fr.  glaive;   Lat.   gladius,  a  gleave 

Glaivs,  or  >or  sword.     Also,  a  launce  or  horse- 

Gleave.     J  man's  staff.     Cotgrave. 

Myd  gUyue  o^er  myd  rocbes,  and  uewe  [few]  alyue  he  let. 

R,  Gtouceeter,  p.  203. 

And  what  their  toiig,  as  sbarpe  as  swerd  or  gieue. 

Chaucer.     The  Court  of  Loue,  fol.  35 1 . 
As  he  was  mrysing,  there  light  a  stroke  on  him,  gyuen  by  a  sqnyer 
called  Jakes  of  Sayot  Martyo,  wyth  bis  giayue,  tbe  whiche  stroke 
eutred  into  y*  fleshe  vnder  bis  eye,  betweoe  y«  aoaa  and  the  forhecd. 
Lord  Bemers.    Froimari,    Crom^^  fol.  l  ch.  270. 
The  lightening  Macedon  by  swordee,  bj  gimvee, 
By  baods  and  troopes  of  fotemeo,  with  his  garde, 
Speedes  to  Darie. 

Vneertaime  Auctort,     The  Death  of  Zoroas, 
Achilles  preassing  through  the  Phrygian  giauee. 
And  Orpbers,  daring  to  prouokc  the  ire 
Of  damned  fiends,  to  get  his  leue  retire. 

Speneer,    An  Hymn  of  home. 
Eft  soones,  advauocing  that  enchannted  shield, 

With  all  ra?  might  I  gan  to  hiy  aboal: 
Which  when  he  saw,  the  glmve  which  he  did  wield, 
He  gaa  forthwith  t'avale,  and  way  unto  me  yield. 

Jd,    FkKfie  Qmeene,  book  iv,  can.  10. 
And  there  be  in  that  towne  more  than  three  hundred  giaivcM,  and 
three  hundred  yoemen,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  archers. 

Holkuhed,     Edward  III.  Anno  1356. 
GLA'VER,  "^      A  glavering  fellow,  a  parasite,  a 
Gla'verer,     Vflatterer.   A.  S.  gliwere  is  a  parasite 
Gla'verinq.  )  from  gliwarij  scurram  agere,  to  act 
the  buffoon.     Lye.     To  act  the  buffoon  can  only  be 
a   consequential   application,  not  the  meaning.     See 
Glee. 
To  fawn,  to  flatter. 

And  begileth  the  grete,  with  gUmering  wordet. 

Piers  PUmhman.    Crede,  sig.  B  2. 
And  that  wicked  folk  wyramen  betrsieth, 
And  begileth  hem  of  her  good  with  gkmergnge  wordes. 

U    iSk  sig.BS. 


For  albeit  he  was  now  with  Ins  covBtnsseii  ta  captiuite)  yet  wolde  QUkVBR, 

he  be  faithful!  to  the  King  and  honour  him  iustly)  yea  adthough  he  

knew  how  tender  and  delicate  be  princes  eares  corrupt  with  the    OLEAM. 
glorious  glaueringe  of  Batterers)  and  therefore  tbe  sooner  exasperated 
with  tharpe  aod  beany  tydings. 

Jsye.    Kspesieimof  Dmdei,c\k.\r. 


To  glosse  or  to  glaeere^ 
I  will  for  no  raedyng, 
But  yfr  you  wilt  haiie  her 
All  tymes  st  thy  nedyng,  te. 
Bitton.    Ancient  iionge,    T$e  the  Mare  Fom  Bog* 


>  But  when  fate 


Doth  pour  upon  his  head  bis  long  expected  good : 
Then  shall  you  see  these  slaves,  aloof  before  that  stood. 
And  would  have  let  him  starve,  like  spaniels  to  him  crouch, 
And  with  their  glavering  lips  his  very  feet  to  touch. 

Drayton.     Pofy-^tbion,  song  28. 

When  grand  Maecenas  casts  a  glavering  eye 
On  the  cold  present  uf  a  poesy : 
And  lest  he  might  more  frankly  take  than  give 
Gropes  for  a  French  crowne  in  his  empty  sleeve. 

ilaU,    Satire  1.  book  r. 

These  glauerer$  gone  myself  to  rest  I  laid, 
And  doubting  nothing  soundly  fell  asleepe. 

Mrrour  far  Magietraies,  fol.  407. 

When  great  ones  vouchsafe  this  endearing  elegy  to  those  below 
them,  a  good-natured  man  generally  denotes  some  slavish  gtavertng^ 
flattering  parasite,  or  hanger-on,  one  who  is  a  mere  tool  or  iostru* 
ment,  a  fellow  fit  to  be  seat  upon  any  malicious  errand. 

South,     Sermone,  vol.  vi.  p.  106 

GLAUX,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  elass  Pentattr 
dria,  order  Monogynia^  natural  order  SaUcarim. 
Generic  character:  calyx  one-leaved,  beil-shaped,  co- 
loured; corolla  none  j  capsule  superior,  one-celled,, 
five-valved,  five-seeded. 

The  only  species  is  G,  maritima^  an  elegant  little 
plant,  common  in  the  salt  marshes  of  England  and 
North  America. 

GLEAM,  V,  \      Skinner  says  from  leoma,  light,  from 

Gleam,  n.     ileotnan,  to  shine;  and  this  from  the 

Gle'amino,   I  Lat.  lumen,    Tooke,  that  the  noim 

Gle^ahy.      J  gleam  is  **  the  past  participle  of  A.  S. 

leoman^  liomany  ge-ieonutn,  geMomatt^  tadiare^  coras^ 

care,  lucere  ;"  to  irradiate,  to  glitter,  to  enlighten.     He 

derives  gloom  from  the  same  past  participle ; — ^but  the 

two  words  are  opposed  in  their  application.     Gleam  is 

applied  to  the  light,  which  penetrates  the  darkness ; 

gloom  to  the  darkness  gleamed  upon,  through  which 

the  light  penetrates,  or  by  which  it  Ls  overshadowed. 

See  Gloom.     To  gleam,  is 

To  irradiate,  or  dart  or  throw  a  ray  of  light;  to 
glitter,  to  shine,  to  enlighten;  to  emit  or  issite  a 
slightly  perceptible  degree  of  light. 


The  Bisshop  of  Durham  Kandolph  he  hight, 
Of  false  hede  to  mak  a  gleam,  }•  wrong  voto 


>e  right. 


.96. 


They  tyght  ther  pavylons  in  a  stede, 

The  brode  telde  waxe  all  redd> 

8o  g/emed  golJe  on  grownde. 

La  Bon  Florence  of  ilsme,  in  Bitson^  vd.  iiL  p.  17. 

Thorow  the  forest  the  lady  rode. 
All  glemed  there  sche  glede 
Tyll  ache  came  in  a  felde. 

idL    A.vQLuLp.79. 

The  pslme  play,  where,  despoyled  for  the  gane^ 

With  dazed  vies  oft  we  l^  gleames  of  loue 
Haue  mist  the  ball,  and  gote  sighteof  our  dame^ 
To  bayte  her  eyes,  which  kept  the  leads  aboue. 
Surrey,     Prisoner  in  Windsor,  he  reeounieth  his  Pleasyre  fhsM 
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GLEAM.  WlierewUh  be  fix!  his  eyes, 

'  VpoB  her  fearefull  face 

OLBAN  ^°^  '^^^  behelde  her  gestures  all, 

And  all  her  gleamet  of  grace. 

Qtucoigne,     The  Campimnt  of  Phihmeme, 

Hie  field  all  iron  cast  a  gieammg  brown, 
Nor  wanted  clouds  of  foot,  nor  on  each  horn, 
Cttiraatien  all  in  steel  for  standing  fight. 

Milton,    ParadUe  Regained^  book  iii.  L  325. 

Then  was  tha  Dodonian  tree  farre  seeoe, 

Upon  seauen  hills  to  spread  his  gladsome  gieawu, 

And  conquerours  bedecked  with  bis  gr^eoe, 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Ausonian  streame. 

Spetuer.    The  yui<m»  o/Beiiag. 

The  other  [comet]  shewing  his  fiery  beames  presently  upon  the 
sun*s  set,  both  of  them  striking  their  g/eama  into  the  north,  and  by 
west,  foreshewiog,  (it  may  be)  tne  scourge  and  desolation  that  the 
Pagans  intended,  who  were  at  that  instant  entred  into  France  and 
Spain. 

S^d.     The  Keniith  Kingt,  book  vii.  ch.  v.  Anno  729. 

They  watch,  they  rest,  by  turns,  and  stretch*d  supine 
On  the  green  carpet,  quaff  the  gen'rous  wine, 
The  fires  gleam  round  and  shoot  a  ruddy  light ; 
In  plays  and  pleasures,  pass  the  jovial  uight. 

Pitt.     Virgil,    JBneid,  book  ix. 

If  we  consider  the  frequent  reliefs  that  we  receive  from  it  (laughter) 
■nd  how  often  it  breaks  the  gloom  which  is  apt  to  depress  the  mind 
and  damp  our  spirits  with  transient  unexpected  glcamt  of  joy,  one 
would  take  care  not  to  grow  too  wise  for  so  great  a  pleasure  of  life. 

Spectator,  No.  249. 
— — ^— ^~—  Ye  fairy  prospects,  then, 
Ye  beds  of  roses,  and  jt  bowers  of  jov, 
Farew^  1    Ye  gleammgM  of  departed  peace 
Shine  out  your  Ust 

Thornton,     Spring, 

The  stars  awhile  withheld  their  gleamy  light. 
And  sick*iied  to  behold  the  fatal  night 
Lewie,    Trantlation  of  the  Thebaid  of  Statiut,  book  v. 

lliough  fainter  raptures  my  cold  breast  inspire. 

Yet,  let  me  oft  frequent  this  solemn  scene. 
Oft  to  the  abbey's  sbatter'd  walls  retire 

What  time  the  moonshine  dimly  gleame  between. 

Michle,    PoUio, 
Oft  at  the  blush  of  davm 
I  trod  your  level  lawn. 
Oft  woo'd  the  gkam  of  Cynthia,  silver-bright, 
In  cloisters  dim,  far  from  the  haunts  of  folly, 
With  Freedom  by  my  side  and  soft-ey'd  Melancholy. 
Gray.     Ode/orMutie, 

Soon  as  the  gleamg  streaks  of  purple  mom 

l*he  loltv  forest's  topmost  boughs  adorn, 

Down  tne  steep  mountain's  side,  yet  hoar  with  dew, 

A  naked  crowd,  and  black  as  night  their  hue, 

Came  tripping  to  the  shore. 

MickU,     The  Liuiad,  book  y.  1.  245. 

'  Fr.  glaner,  to  pick  up  ears  of  com 
^  after  the  reapers."     Cotgrave.     Nicol 
(see  in  Menage)  thinks   it  so  called, 
quasi  glander,  or  glandeer ;  because 
acorns  (glandei)  were  the  first  fruits  gleaned  or  picked 
up.    Caseneuve  derives  it  from  a  barbarous  Latin  word 
gditna,  which,  says  Martinius,  is  formed  from  the  be- 
ginnings  of    the   three  words,    genu    ligare    manu : 
(because  sheaves  of  corn  are  bound  by  the  hand  upon 
the  knee.)     See  Martinius,  and  Ducange.     Menage 
considers  this   Etymology  of  M.   Caseneuve   equally 
learned,  ingenious,  and  true.     Spelman  derives   this 
gdima,  or  gelina,  from  the  Fr.  glain. 

The  true  Etymology  seems  to  be  the  A.  S.  geUa- 
ntan,  easily  oornipted  by  careless  pronunciation  into 
gUanian,  glean;  ge-leanian  is  compounded  of  the 
usual  prefix  ge  and  leanian^  lanian,  (to  lend,)  to  grant 
or  bestow  a  benefit  or  advantage.  The  Sw.  lean  (Ger. 
lean)  is  properly  (suys  Ihre)  a  concession,  any  thing 


GLEAN. 

ING. 


GLEAN,  V. 
Glean,  n. 

Gle'aner, 
Gle^aninq. 


!• 


given  or  granted  to  Another ;  in  a  more  special  senae    GLEAN, 
it  appears  to  have  denoted  a  grant  from  a  lord  to  a 
vassal ;  and  hence  the  application  also  seems  manifest 
to  the  le^ve  or  permission  granted 

To  pick  or  gather  the  ears  of  com  after  the  re^iers ; 
and  then,  generally,  to  pick  up,  gather  or  collect 

Shal  have  leve  by  oure  Lord,  to  go  and  glene  after 

Piert  Plouhman,     Pmom,  p.  ISl . 

Atkd  glene  my  handfuls  of  the  shediog  after  their  bonds. 

Chmieer,    The  TeOumeni  of  hme. 

And  I  come  %XtMy  gleaning  here  and  there. 
Id,     The  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  fFomen,  fol.  198. 
Thou  knowest  well  and  likewise  so  do  I,   that  other  beside  tba 
gauged  the  vessell,  aud  thou  drankest  the  lies :  other  gathered  the 
grapes  and  thou  gleinedeat  the  vyne :  other  dyd  eate  tlM  grapes,  bt 
thou  hadst  the  huskes.  Golden  Bohe,  sig.  N  n. 

Wo  is  me :   I  am  become  as  one  that  goeth  a  gleangng  in  the 
haruest.  BiUey  Amto  1551.    Mieheat,  ch.  viL 

As  they  which  gleane,  the  reliques  use  to  gather. 
Which  th'  husbandman  behind  him  chansi  to  scaler. 

Spenser,     The  Bttinet  of  Rome,  hg  Bellag,  st  30. 

Arisiobulus  gleaned  up  an  army  out  of  Mount  Ubanns  Trachonites, 
and  the  neighbouring  Provinces. 

Uther,    Annate,    Amu  ^hmdi  3935. 

And  twice  twelve  years  stor'd  up  hnmanilie. 
With  humble  gleaningt  in  diTioite, 
After  the  Fathers,  and  those  wiser  guides 
Whom  faction  had  not  drawne  to  studie  sides. 
Ben  Jonton,     Underwoods,     An  Execration  mpon  VwieoM, 

Till,  at  length  compeU*d 


By  strong  Necessity's  supreme  command. 
With  smiling  patience  in  her  looks,  she  went 
To  gUan  Palemon's  fields. 

Thommm,. 


Awtmem. 


Plains,  meads,  and  orchards  all  the  day  he  plies, 
The  gleam  of  yellow  thime  distend  his  thighs  : 
He  spoils  the  saffron  flow'rs,  he  sips  the  blues 
Of  vi'lets,  wilding  blooms,  and  willow  dews. 

Drgden.     FirgiL     Georgie  4. 

The  glfonen  spread  around,  and  here^nd  there, 
Spike  after  spike,  their  scanty  hanrest  pick. 

iftOMtSDfl. 


O  wretched  gleaner  of  weeds !  has  he  read  that  noble  work,  Tie 
Intellectual  System,  to  no  belter  purpose  ?  one  orersight,  one  ener 
he  culls  out  for  his  use  ;  and  passes  over  a  thousand  noble  truths 
that  might  have  made  him  a  better  man,  and  no  writer. 

Benlleg,     Of  Free  Thimkimg,  p.  185. 

Their  setting  sun  still  shoots  a  glimmering  rmy. 
Like  ancient  Rome,  majestic  in  decay : 
And  better  gleanings  their  worn  soil  can  boast 
I'han  the  crab  vintage  of  the  neighbouring  coast 

Drgden,    Epitile  11.    7h  Mr.  GrmmiUe. 

-^^— —  Our  humbler  Muse, 
(Who  only  reads  the  public  newt. 
And  idly  utters  what  she  gleana 
From  chronicles  and  magatines) 
Recoiling  feels  her  feeble  fires. 
And  blushing  to  her  shades  rctircf . 
IVhitehead,     Varietg,    A  Tale  for  Married  People, 

Soon  after  the  ship  came  to  an  anchor  the  aecond  tine,  Mr.  Baaiks 
and  Dr.  Solander  went  on  shore  to  see  if  onj  gletmimga  of  natwal 
knowledge  remained. 

Cooh,     Foyages,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  ch.  vi 

Glganxno  afler  the  hasvest  was  long  held  to  be  a 
legal  custom ;  and  the  poor  were  supposed  to  possess 
a  right  to  that  eflfect  without  the  committal  of  trespass. 
A  judgment  of  the  Common  Pleas,  however,  decided 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  and  impolitic  to  admit  such 
a  right,  and  prejudicial  to  the  poor,  who  were  statutaUy 
provided  for ;  that  the  custom  varied  in  various  placc% 
and  in  many  was  restricted  to  particular  corn,  so  that 
it  could  not  be  advanced  as  universal ;  that  it  would  be 
opening  a  door  to  fraud  and  idleness ;  and  that  it  never 
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had  been  specifically  recognised.    Judge  Gould,  who 

dissented,  cited  the  Mosaic  Law:  Leoii.  xiz.  9.  10> 

xxiii.  22.  and  Deut.  xxiv.  19 ;   a  case  4  Burr.  1927 ; 
,  and  a  private  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  enclosure  of 

Basingstoke  Parish. 

GLEBE,  1      Fr.  gkbe;  Lat.  gkboy  by  meta- 

Gle^bt,  I  thesis  from  the  Gn  /Sa^Xm,  g  in- 

Glebb-oround,  >serio.  Yossius.  B«DXof,  contracted 
Glebe-land,  [  from /SaoXov,  has  its  application  od 
Glebb*wheat.  J  gUbqmi  a  condeiuando^  from  con* 

densing,  (i.  «.)  pressing  or  treading  close.     Lennep^ 

Glebe^  as  the  Latin,  gMa^ 

The  unbroken  mass,  the  closely  pressed  surface,  of 

the  soil  or  ground ; — generally,  the  soil,  the  ground. 

And  as  the  Fr.  glebe. 

Land  belonging  to  a  parsonage. 

And,  as  though  you  lost  no  small  quantity  of  ground  by  forostet, 
chases,  lauds,  ana  parks,  those  good  holy  men  turn  all  dwelling 
places,  and  all^/e6e  land,  into  desolation  and  wilderness.  , 

'M>re,     Uiopia,  vol  i.  p.  59.    Introdueiory  Description  of  Viopia, 

The  ffiebie  fielde,  and  clottrie  fflebe 
with  mattocke  thou  roust  tame. 
Drtmi,    Horace,    EpiiUe  to  hii  BaKe  in  the  Countrie, 

Fosidius,  a  landed  man, 

a  man  whose  fertyll  feyldes, 
lYboee  medowes  fayre  and  gidte-ffrcuniUa 

leuenues  ample  yeeldes. 

Drant,    Bormee,   Satwt%. 

Great  Eusham's  fertile  gleie  what  tongue  hath  not  eztoll'd  ? 
As  though  to  her  alone  belonged  the  gaib  of  gold. 

Drayton,    Poiy-oibiong  long  13* 

Merchants  may  talk  oftrade^  and  your  great  signiors 
Of  land,  that  yeelds  well :  but  if  Italy 
Have  MDj^tebe,  more  fruitful!,  than  these  fallowes, 
1  am  deceiv'd. 

JBen  Jonaon,    The  For,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Let  him  enjoy  her  utmost  wealth,  keepe  her,  or  take  ber  home ; 
The  rest  strike  leagues  of  endless  date,  and  hearty  friends  become  ; 
You  dwelling  safe  in  gleby  Troy,  the  Greeks  reUre  their  force^ 
To  Achaia,  that  breeds  fairest  dames;  and  Argos  fairest  horse. 

Chapman,    Homer.    IKad,  book  iii.Jol.  39. 

For  their  light  slumbers  gently  fum'd  away ; 

And  up  they  rose  as  vigoorous  as  the  sun, 

Or  to  the  culture  of  the  willing  giebe 

Or  to  the  cheerful  tendance  of  the  flock. 

2%9mton,    Sfrm 

Others  drink  np  gkhe^and  and  let  the  rest  alone. 

Strype.    Memorialt,     Queen  Mary,  Anno  1555, 

Pernicious  flattery !  thy  malignant  seedi 
In  an  ill  hour,  and  by  a  fatal  end 
Sadly  defus'd  o*er  Virtue's  gleby  land, 
lYith  rising  nride  amidst  the  corn  tppear, 
And  choak  the  hopes  end  harvest  oi  the  year. 

Prior.     Sohmon,  book  i.    Mitowletlg^. 
By  a  very  exact  account  it  appeari,  that,  in  1755,  the  whole  re- 
venue of  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  including  thtirg/ebe  or  church  lands 
and  the  rent  of  their  manses  or  dwelling  houses  estimated  according 
to  a  reasonable  valuation,  amounted  only  to  £68,514.  Is.  5^. 

Smith.     Wealth  of  Nathne,  book  t.  ch.  I 

Tlie  third  witness  called  to  prove  the  pretended  confusion  of  tithe* 
wheat  and  glebe^wheat  was  Thomas  Langham  a  labourer. 

Horeley,    Speeehet,  f,  112, 

Every  Church  of  common  right  is  entitled  to  House 
and  Glebe  ;  without  such  assignment  no  Church,  at 
first,  was  regularly  consecrated.  The  fee  simple  of  the 
Glebe  is  in  Abeyance.  After  induction  the  Freehold 
is  in  the  Parson,  by  whom,  nevertheless,  it  is  not 
alienable,  without  proper  consent  of  the  Bishop,  and 
usually  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  neither  must  he  commit 
waste,  under  which  term  the  opening  of  mines  on  Glebe 
land  is  not  prohibited.     Glebe  lands  in  the  hands  of 
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the  Parson,  do  not  pay  tithe  to  the  Vicar ;  nor  in  the 
hands  of  the  Vicar,  to  the  Parson.  *  But  if  the  Vicar  be 
specially  endowed  with  the  small  tithes  of  the  Glebe  of 
the  Parsonage,  then  he  shall  receive  them,  though  they  * 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  appropriator.  If  a  Parson  lease 
his  Glebe  lands,  and  do  not  also  grant  the  tithes  thereof, 
the  tenant  shall  pay  the  tithes  thereof  to  the  Parson ; 
and  if  a  Parson  let  his  Rectory,  reserving  the  Glebe 
lands,  he  shall  pay  the  tithes  thereof  to  his  Lessee.  If 
any  incumbent  shall  die,  and  before  his  death  hath 
caused  any  of  his  Glebe  lands  to  be  manured  and  sown 
at  his  proper  costs  and  chains,  with  any  com  or  grain ; 
in  such  case  every  such  incumbent  may  make  his  testa- 
ment of  all  the  profits  of  the  com  growing  upon  the 
said  Glebe  lands,  so  manured  and  sown.  (38  Henry 
VIII.  11.)  But  if  his  successor  is  inducted  before  the 
severance  thereof  from  the  ground,  he  shall  have  the 
tithe ;  though  not  aHer  severance,  and  before  carrying. 
Such  atso  is  the  law  in  cases  of  resignation  and  depri- 
vation. 

Bagshaw,  On  theRevenuet  of  the  Church  in  l)fthand 
GUbe,  1646. 

GLECHOMA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Dttfy- 
namta,  order  Gymnospermui^  natural  order  LabiattB. 
Generic  character:  calyx  five-clefl,  nearly  regular; 
anthers  approaching  each  other  in  pairs,  forming  a 
cross. 

Two  species,  G.  hedforctcea^  and  G,  hinuia ;  the 
former  is  the  well-known  Ground  Ivy,  a  common  native 
of  England. 

GLEDITCHIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Dtoecto,  order  Heatmdria,  natural  order  Leguminotm. 
Generic  character:  hermaphrodite  flower,  calyx  four- 
cleft  ;  corolla,  petals  three :  male  flower,  calyx  three- 
leaved;  corolla,  petals  three:  female  flower,  calyx 
five-leaved ;  corolla,  petals  three. 

Four  species,  trees,  with  large  spines,  natives  of 
North  America  and  the  East  Indies. 

GLEE,        \      A.  S.  gkow-ian,  gUow-ian,  gliw-ian^ 

Glee'ful,    lamere^to  sound,  to  sing.     Gleo,  glie, 

Gles'some,  ig^f  murica;  and  consequently,  gaii- 

Glbb'ma^.  )  dtum,    gUg-crmfU  murica,  ^ig-mant 

muricut;  and  further,  as  (Warton  8Ays)  jocuUUor,  See 

the  Quotations  from  Percy.     Glee  appears  to  mean, 

*     Sound;  then  applied,  to  musical  sound,  to  music, 

to  song;   to  cheerfiil,  mirthfiil  song  or   music;   and 

then,  consequentially,  to  the  mirth  itself  to  joy,  gaiety. 

jollity. 

Sooe  with  ^e  D«nes  gammed  ytm  no  gUme, 

(No  glee  or  mirth  gammed,  i,  e,  gamed  or  gladdened.) 

a,  BrunnCf  p.  18. 
Aod  gladnease  io  gleet,  and  grete  ioie  ymarked. 

Piert  Piouhman,     Crede,  sig.  B  8. 
Thanne  gta  he  go.  lyke  a  gienumnet  bycche. 

Id,    Fmon,  p.  106. 
His  nwiy  men  commandeth  he, 
To  maken  him  bothe  game  and  gie 
For  uedea  must  he  fighte. 
Chancer,    The  Rime  of  Sir  Thopa»,  v.  13769. 

Aod  small  harpers  with  her  gleee. 

Id.    T%e  third  Booke of  Fiime,fo\,2SO. 

And  tho  wente  they  with  honoar 
To  the  noble  Kyng  Artoar, 
W^th  moche  gle  and  game. 

Lgbeam  Diaeomo,  m  Ritmm,  voL  ii.  89. 

And  next  the  laste  of  tbeyte  fore  sayd  xx.  kynges,  sueoedyd  Bled ' 
garet,  a  conynge  mnsician;  the  whicbe,  for  his  cxoeUeaoe.ia  that 
acultiei  was  called  of  the  Brytona,  God  of  Qlemen. 

Fabgan.     Worha,  vol.  i.  part  i.  ch.  xlvi.  p.  29 
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I  thtt  hSghtTfevisati,'q«oth  lie,  ^11  rydt, 
AgwQst  my  hking,  hacke  to  doe  you  grace : 

Bat  Dot  for  gold  oor  glee  will  I  abyde 
By  you,  when  ye  arrivo  is  that  same  place. 

Spefuer,    Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  9. 

Nor  lackes  he  glerfuU  tales  to  tell, 

Whirst  round  the  bole  doth  trot. 
And  sitteth  singing  care  away 

Tm  lie  to  bed  bath  got. 

or AOmm^M  BHgiandy  book  iv.  ch.  xs. 


6UED. 


lliese  times  been  crtmefult,  (ah !)  and  being  so, 
Bold  swaioM,  (deft  songsters)  sing  them  criminaN ; 

8o^  make  themselves  oft  gieefiM  in  their  wo ; 
For  tbey  1  ho*  songsters  are  misswecn'd  of  alL 

Browne,    Eclogue,  betwecne  Willie  and  Wemtock. 

HiM  fUtmume  banters,  pleased  with  their  sporty 
With  Mcrifices  due  have  thank'd  me  for't  P 

Jd.    BritanniaU  Pcutoralt,  book  ii.  song  4. 

aadon,  the  lad 

Who  whilome  had 
The  gariand  given  for  throwing  best  the  barre, 
I  know  not  by  what  chance  or  luckie  starre, 

Was  chosen  late 

To  be  the  mate 
Unto  o»r  lady  of  ow  gleetome  May. 

Jd,     TJke  Shepherd^t  Pipe.    Eclogue  7« 

Will  wA  the  fanagiaation  of  such  a  sight  {our  Lord  hanging  naked 
vpea  a  gibbet]  dim  the  lustre  of  all  earthly  grandeurs  and  beanties^ 
damp  the  sense  of  all  carnal  delights  and  satisfactions,  quash  all  the 
gUe  which  we  can  find  in  any  wild  frolicks,  or  riotous  meriments. 

Barrow,     Sermon  26.  vol.  H, 

But  fortune,  who  her  ev*ry  art  employs 
To  crush  ambition,  and  with  glee  destroys 
The  structure  of  immodVate  hope,  deprives 
His  arm  of  strength. 

Lewi9,     Tlu  Thebaid  of  Siatim,  book  vi. 

Hie  word  glee,  whfch  peculiarly  denoted  their  [the  Anglo-Saxoti 
flslMtrels]  art,  continaes  still  in  our  own  language  to  be  of  all  others 
the  most  expressive  of  that  popalar  mirth  and  jollitv,  that  strong  seiH 
ntioD  of  delight,  which  is  felt  by  unpolished  and  sunple  minds. 

Percy,    Reliqueo,    Euay  on  the  Ancient  Minttreb. 

As  (or  the  word  ^Arrt,  it  is  to  this  day  used  in  a  musical  sense,  and 
applied  to  a  peculiar  piece  of  composition.  Id.    lb.  Note. 

Oieemtm  continued  to  be  the  name  of  a  minstrel  both  in  En^and 
and  Scotland  almost  as  long  as  this  order  of  men  continued. 

Jd,    Jb. 

Deign  to  receive  the  nation's  public  voice. 
Of  heartiness  unfeign*d,  who  gleeful  stand 
In  meet  array,  and  thus  express  their  joys : 
In  peaJs  of  load  acclaim,  and  mirth's  confused  noise. 
7%omp^om,    Epithalamium  on  the  Bogni  MtipHak,  1736, 

Gleemen,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  were  itinerant 
performers,  who  exhibited  Ghj^amen,  Glee  games, 
which  Somner  explains  to  mean  merry  tricks,  jests, 
sports,  gambols.  They  are  known  to  the  medlfeval 
writers  as  Joculaiara,  The  passage  cited  above  from 
Fabyan  is  translated  from  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  {Hist, 
BHi,  i.  22.)  ut  Deus  Joculatorum  videretur.  (Warton's 
Hiii,  ofEng,  Poetry,  diss.  1.)  Strott  {Spwts  and 
Pcutimes^  iii.  3.  pi.  xvii.)  has  engfraved  three  groups  of 
Gleemen.  The  first  two  are  from  a  MS.  of  the  Psalms, 
written  in  the  Vlllth  century,  and  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  (MSS.  Cotton  Vespas.  A  i.)  In  the 
first  are  two  persons  dancing,  in  very  constrained  atti- 
tudes, to  the  music  of  a  horn  and  trumpet.  In  the 
second  a  man  is  throwing  three  knives  and  three  balls 
in  the  air,  and  catching  them  in  continued  alternation. 
^  To  give  the  greater  appearance  of  difficulty  to  the 
Ibat,**  as  Stratt  informs  us,  although  we  should  rather 
suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  operation  was  assisted  by 
the  regularity  of  musical  cadence,  **  he  is  accompanied 


by  a  seoond  perlbnner  on  a  Uddle."  TliediM  is  fiom  a  GLBSMfir 
MS.  Latin  Psalter  of  the  Xtfa  centmy.  (MSS.  Hart. 
60S.)  It  represents  a  yoath  singing,  and  aocompanyiiig 
himself  upon  a  harp  of  four  strings,  while  an  elderiy  ^ 
man  is  holding  up  one  of  his  legs  and  hopping  cm  tb« 
other  to  his  music.  Strutt  has  also  engraved  (pi.  xxii.) 
three  groups  of  tutored  bears,  the  education  of  which 
animal  formed  part  of  the  Gleeman's  professidi.  The 
first  is  from  the  MS.  last  mentioned.  The  diief  Glee* 
man  appear  in  front,  holding  a  knotted  switch  in  one 
hand,  and  a  line  attached  to  the  bear  in  the  otber;  the 
animal  is  lying  down  in  obedience  to  his  ooBunsn^ 
Behind  are  two  more  figures,  one  playing  upon  two 
pipes,  and  elevating  lus  left  leg  while  he  stands  upott 
his  right,  supported  by  a  staflT  under  bis  armpit.  The 
other  is  dancing  in  a  very  ludicroos  attitwle.  The 
performance  is  on  an  elevated  stage  of  earth»  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  crowd  of  spectators.  The  second  and 
third  are  more  ordinary  dancing  bears,  one  irom  a  MS. 
in  the  Bodleian,  (264.)  another  from  a  MS.  in  the  Royal 
Library.  (2  B.  vii.) 

It  was  under  the  disguise  of  a  Gleeman  that  King 
Alfred  effected  his  dangerous  survey  of  the  Danish 
camp.  Regis  Danorum  eub  specie  mimi  subiena  tentorial 
uniiis  tan/turn fidelissiam  fruebatur  consdentid ;  Hn  vi 
JoculatoritB  Professor  arftt ,  eliam  in  tetsretiora  Mdjim 
admisms,  nihil  fait  arcanum  quod  non  exciperet  dtm 
oculis  turn  auribua ;  (William  Malmesb.  ii.  4.)  a  pas- 
sage from  which  may  be  learned  the  high  degree  of 
favour  with  which  such  persons  were  admitted  to  the 
confidence  of  the  Great.  The  name  appean  to  have 
expired  soon  after  the  Conquest,  and  to  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  Minstrel. 

A  Glee  is  described  by  Dr.  Busby,  in  his  Dictionarjf 
of  Music,  to  be  *'  a  vocal  composition  in  tlN«e  or  more 
parts,  consisting  of  more  than  one  movement,  and  the 
subject  of  which,  notwithstandmg  the  recdved  sense  of 
the  word  Glee,  may  be  either  gay,  tender,  or  grave; 
bacchanalian,  amatory,  or  pathetic.  fFhen  the  Glee 
was  first  introduced  in  England  is  not  exactly  known, 
but  it  is  of  modem  invention,  and  was  originally,  as 
appears  evident  from  its  name,  confined  to  themes  of 
cheerfdlness  and  conviviality."  It  probably  downot 
claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  middle  of  llie  XVIlth 
century. 

GLEED,  A.  S.  gled,  from  glow-an,  gleow-an,  to 
glow;  gleow^an,  past  participle  gleaithcdj  giet^-fdL 
gleed. 

Any  thing  heated  or  hot ;  as,  hot  coal  or  wood. 

And  as  wex  yt'\\  oute  more,  upon  a  warm  giede 
Wol  hrennen  and  blacen. 

Pien  Phmhmm,    Fmrnt,  p.  SSL 

The  cruel  ire,  red  as  any  glede. 

Chaucer.     The  Kinghieo  Taie,  y.  1999. 

He  sent  hire  pinnes,  methe,  and  spiced  ale. 
And  wafres  piping  hot  out  of  iht  glede. 

Id.     The  MUkres  Tale,  r,  3379. 

For  when  ye  see  the  sunne  go  to  ghde,  ye  say :  to  norow  ahsill  be 
fiiyre  weather,  for  the  aver  is  cltare  and  bryght. 

VdaU.    Matthew,  f^.m. 

Skaot  from  his  mouth  the  word  was  past,  when  skies  aloft  to  row 
Begin,  and  thonder  light  was  thrown,  and  down  (torn  beaan  faf 

shade 
A  streaming  star  deKends,  and  long  with  great  light  makes  a jifie. 
Phaer,     Virgit.    jEneidoo,  book  ii. 

So  foloweth  me  remembrance  of  that  kce, 
That  with  my  tearen  eyen^  swolne,  and  vnstable. 
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lly  desttny  to  bebold  ber  dotb  me  leade. 
And  yet  I  know  I  ruone  into  the  gUadt* 

Wyat,     How  the  Lomer  peruhetk  in  hU  deligkif  Spc. 

Lybeaus  wu  redy  boun. 
And  lepte  out  of  the  arsouQ, 
As  sperk  thogh  out  of  g/ede, 
Lghtom  DiseoHM,  L  624.    lit  Ritsoni  Met,  Rem,  YoL  &  p.  27. 

I  can  DO  more  but  tell  how  there  is  seene 
Faire  Ilium  fall  in  burning  red  gtedt*  dowoe, 
And  from  the  9oile .great  Troy  Neptunos  towne. 
Mirrmr/or  MagiMtratet,ioL26S.     SaekmfM  JmdneHm. 

GLEEK,  v.\     Skinner  says,  either  from  the  Ger. 

Gleek,  n,  fgiuck,  fortune^  or  tlie  A,  S.  ge-lic ; 
Ger.  gleick^  nrnUis ; — he  only  speaks  of  the  word  as 
applUdto  a  game  of  cards.  Dr.  Jamieson  says,  that  the 
Scotch  glaik  is  a  deception,  a  trick.  To  play  the  glaih 
with  one,  to  guD,  to  cheat;  to  get  thegifat^,  to  be  gulled 
or  cheated ;  and  he  seems  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  is 
radically  the  same  (and  indeed  it  appears  to  be  really  the 
same  with  a  little  difference  in  pronunciation)  with  the 
Northern  English  gUek,  to  deceive,  to  beguile;  and 
that  it  may  be  from  the  A.  S,  gHg,  (see  Glee,)  ludu 
brium,  or  the  Moes.  G.  laik-an,  to  play  or  spirt,  or 
merely  the  Ger.  glidk-en^  to  shine.— The  Ger.  gluck, 
(i.  e,  ge-luck)  suggested  by  Skinner,  is  in  modem 
English  luck,  any  thing  caught,  a  good  or  bad  catchy 
from  the  A.  S.  Itece-an,  ge-l^eccan^  to  catch.  And  Eng, 
gleek;  Sc.  glaik,  is  from  the  same  ge-l^BCcan  {gl€ecG' 
an,)  and  means,  A  catch.     Met. 

A  catch,  a  trap,  a  trick,  deception  or  deceit ;  and  the 
verb  to  gleekj  to  catch,  entrap  or  trick,  to  deceiye,  to 
delude  ox  illude,  to  play  upon,  to  scoflT  at. 

The  more  the  pittie,  that  some  honest  neighbours  will  not  make 
them  friends,  nay,  I  can  gteeke  vpon  occasion. 
Tyta.  Thou  art  as  wise,  as  thou  art  bcautifull. 

Shakspeare,    MitUnnmer^*  Night  Dream,  fol.  152. 

I  baue  seene  pu  gleekSng  and  galling  at  this  gentleman  twice  or 
ftrice.  Id,     ffenrg  Kh\.9t, 

Now  where*s  the  BasUrd's  braues,  and  Charles  his  glikeff 
VThat  aU  amort?  JU.    Henry  I  Fir$t  Part,  fol.  108. 

You  feare  such  wanton  gtetka,  and  ill  report 
Hay  stop  great  States  that  thither  would  resort. 
Barringtm,    Efigram  33.  book  iti.    7b  Dr.  Surwoad  •/  Baikt. 

Bust.  Here,  Juno,  here :  but  stay,  I  do  espy 
A  pretty  gUek  coming  from  Pallas'  eye. 
Beaumont  and  Fktcker.    Th/s  Mmd  in  the  Aiilif  id  L 
Poo.  Why,  when  you  please  sir,  I  am 

For  three  penny  gteeke,  your  man. 
Am B.  Pox  o'your  gterke,  and  three  pence. 

BenJonmm.    The  DeviU  is  an  Jtte,  ui  r.  ac.  2. 

GuEK,  says  Archdeacon  Nares,  is  mentioned  by  the  old 
French  writers,  Glic  e»t  unjeu  da  Anderu;  wfo»  Villors 
e^Coquillard  U  ngnifie  honheur,  hazard.  (Did.  du  vieux 
long.  Francois.)  It  also  finds  place  in  Rabelais's  Chap- 
ter on  the  Sports  of  Garagantua.  Gleek  plainly  was 
a  game  highly  in  fashion  in  the  days  of  our  Ancestors, 
Under  Mr.  Nares's  guidance  we  have  consulted  its 
rules  in  Wits  InUrpreter  ;  (1662.)  they  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  earlier  Editions,  and  as  the  volume  is  of 
rare  occurrence,  we  present  them  at  length.  Mr. 
Nares  observes,  that  since  Games  for  three  are  rather 
scarce,  it  might  be  thought  by  some  an  object  to  revive 
Gleek,  which  might  easily  be  recovered  by  the  rules 
below.    To  us  it  does  not  appear  quite  so  easy  a  task. 

"The  Noble  and  delightful  Game  at  Gleek. 

"  This  ingenious  exercise  or  recreation  being  so  full 
of  variety  and  delight,  as  shall  be  manifested,  will  serve 
as  a  cure  to  melancholy,  and  possibly  hinder  the  horrid 


eflects  that  usually  are  caused  by  that  blade  and  heavie 
distemper.  And  the  first  thing  to  be  observed  Is,  that 
the  Deuees  and  Trayes  must  Im  cast  oat,  being  useleas 
in  this  Game.  The  set  is  confined  to  no  niunber,  a» 
Picket  or  Cribbage,  but  you  may  leave  off  at  your  dift» 
eretion,  after  you  have  plaied  one,  two,  or  three  seti^ 
more  or  lesse,  as  your  phande  prompts  you. 

**  Customarily  and  frequently  the  Gamesters  play  at 
larthing,  halfpenny,  or  penny  Gleek,  which  will  amount 
to  a  prettie  considerable  summe  if  they  eeatimie  the 
Ganse;  and  if  they  please  they  may  play  higlier,  at  ejt 
foarpenny,  sixpenny,  or  twelvepenny  Gleek,  acooidiof 
ae  they  agree  beforehand. 

*^The  Gamesters  are  three,  neither  more  nor  lesee^ 
Being  set  down  with  a  resohition  to  go  toil ;  they  lift 
fi>r  the  Deale,  and  he  that  haa  the  ieaat  Card  Is  la 
Dcale. 

'« He  that  Deals  lays  the  Cards  down  upon  the  Tahle 
to  be  eut,  according  to  the  custom  and  usual  manner 
of  more  vulgar  Games,  first  shuffling  them  well  and 
fiiirly  :  when  this  is  done  the  Dealer  delivers  them  out 
by  fonr  at  a  time  till  every  Gamester  has  IS,  as  at  Rjuff 
and  Honours ;  and  the  rest  of  the  Cards,  which  are  8, 
are  to  be  laid  upon  the  Table  for  the  stodc,  7  whereof 
are  bought,  and  the  8th  is  turned  up ;  the  turu*d  up 
Card  is  his  that  deals,  and  if  Tiddie  be  turned  up,  k 
is  4.  2  apiece  from  each  to  the  Dealer.  The  A^  is 
called  Tib,  the  Knave  Tom,  and  the  4  of  Trumps  Tidia 
Tib  the  Ace  is  15  in  hand  and  18  in  play,  becauae  it 
wins  a  trick.  Tom  the  knave  is  9,  and  TidUe  the  4  of 
Tmmps  is  4 ;  that  is  to  say,  you  are  to  have  8  apieee  of 
the  other  2  Gamesters,  that  is  either  2  farthings*  2  half- 
pence, 2  pence,  2  sixpences  or  shillings,  aocording  as 
you  resolve  to  play  either  at  farthing,  halfpenny,  penny> 
or  twelvepenny  Gleek ;  but  Tib  ami  Tom  you  find  in 
counting  after  play  besides.  The  King  of  Trumps  is  S» 
and  the  Queen  of  Trumps  8. 

**  Having  proceeded  thus  far>  next  of  all  the  eldest 
hand  bids  for  the  stock,  in  hopes  of  bettering  his  Game 
if  it  be  bad,  (though  sometimes  it  proves  to  his  losc^ 
according  as  it  falls  out,)  the  first  penny  you  bid  is  IS, 
the  next  14,  the  next  15,  the  next  16 ;  possibly  they 
may  rise  much  higher,  but  if  at  16  they  say  take  it,  and 
neither  of  the  two  will  give  any  more,  then  is  he  upon 
whom  it  is  put,  bound  to  take  it ;  that  is,  to  take  in  7  of 
the  stock  into  his  own  hand,  and  put  out  7,  the  Stk 
card  being  turned  op  for  Tmmps ;  and  is  besides  te 
pay,  because  he  bids  16,  8  to  one  and  6  to  the  other  of 
the  Gamesters  for  buying :  but  if  he  have  Moumival, 
Gleek  or  Tiddie  in  his  hand,  after  he  has  taken  in  the 
stock,  he  bates  for  them  all,  and  so  possibly  may  gain  by 
it,  if  he  have  a  good  hand,  and  pay  for  his  buying  too. 

'*  Here  you  must  note,  that  if  Tib  be  turn'd  up  it  is  15 
to  the  Dealer  in  reckoning  after  play ;  but  he  must  not 
make  use  of  it  in  play,  being  the  Trump  Card,  for  then 
tVould  make  him  18,  because  it  would  mn  a  Trick, 
which  is  8  more,  but  he  may  reckon  for  it  after  play  i» 
counting,  as  is  sdd  before. 

"  Next  you  speak  for  the  Ruff,  and  be  that  has  most 
of  a  suit  in  hi^  hand  wins  it,  unless  some  of  the  Game-^ 
sters  have  4  Aces,  and  then  he  gains  the  Ruff,  though 
you  have  fourscore  of  a  suit  in  your  hand.  The  tot 
or  eldest,  'tis  possible,  sayes  He  vye  the  Ruff;  the  next 
says.  He  see  it ;  the  third.  He  see  it  and  revie  it; 
He  see  you  revie  it,  says  the  first,  because  he  thinks 
he  has  as  many  in  his  hand  as  another.  The  middle- 
most probably  sayes.  He  not  meddle  with  it;  thea 
4k2 
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GtBEK.  they  show  their  Cards,  and  he  that .  has  most  of  a 
^*^*v^"^  suit  wins  six  pence  or  farthinfrs,  Ac.  as  is  before  men-* 
tioned  of  him  that  holds  out  longest,  and  4  of  the  other 
that  said  he  would  see  it,  but  afterwards  refused  to 
meddle  with  it ;  but  if  that  any  of  the  3  Gamesters 
sayes,  he  has  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  Ruff,  he  payes 
but  2  farthings,  halfjpence,  pence^  sixpences,  or  shillings, 
according  as  the  Game  is. 

t'  >«  But  sometimes  it  falls  out  that  one  of  the  Game* 
Bters  having  all  of  a  suit  in  his  hand  bids  high  for  the 
Ruff,  and  the  other  possibly  has  4  Aces,  and  so  is 
resolvM  to  bid  higher,  so  that  it  may  amount  to  16,  and 
sometimes  more ;  but  very  seldom  it  is  that  this  falls 
out ;  but  then  they'l  say.  He  see  it  and  revie  it,  says 
one ;  lie  see  it  and  revie  it,  says  the  other ;  that  is,  8  to 
the  Winner,  and  all  above  is  but  two  a  time,  as  it  may 
be  they  say.  He  see  it  and  revie  it  again,  and  He  see 
that  and  revie  that  again,  says  the  other ;  for  which  (I 
say)  seeing  and  revying  again  they  reckon  but  two; 
after  that  it  is  come  to  8  ;  but  he  that  has  the  4  Aces 
carries  it  clearly  (as  was  said  before,)  though  the  other 
have  all  his  Cards  of  one  suit  Buying  or  Bidding  for  the 
Ruff  is  when  you  are  in  likelihood  to  go  in  for  Mournival, 
Gleek,  or  increase  of  Trumps,  that  so  if  you  have  bad 
Cards  you  may  save  your  buyings  and  your  Cards  too, 
whereas  otherwise  you  should  lose  all.     And  sometimes 
out  of  policy,  or  rather  a  vapour,  they  will  vie  when 
they  have  not  above  SO  in  their  hands,  and  the  next 
may  have  40,  the  other  50,  and  they  being  afraid  to  see 
it,  many  times  he  wins  out  of  a  vapor,  and  this  is 
good  play  though  he  acquaint  you  with  it  aAerwards; 
Then  they  call  for  a  Mournival,  Gleek,  &c.     A  Mour- 
nival of  Aces  is  8,  a  Mournival  of  Kings  6,  of  Queens 
4,  and  a  Mournival   of  Knaves  two  apiece.     A  Gleek 
of  Aces  is  4,  of  Kings  3,  of  Queens  2,  and  a  Gleek  of 
Knaves  is  one  apiece  from  the  other  two  Gamesters. 
A  Mournival  of  Aces  is  all  the  4  Aces,  of  Kings  the 
4  Kings, '  &c    A  Gleek  of  Aces  is  3  Aces,  a  Gleek  of 
Kings,  3  Kings,  &c.     Then  you  begin  to  play  as  at 
other  more  ordinarie  Games,  as  Whisk,  and  Ruff  and 
Honours. 

'*  Here  you  must  note  that  22  are  your  Cards;  if  you 
win  nothing  but  the  Cards  that  were  dealt  you,  you  lose 
ten,ybr  12  and  8  makea  22.  If  you  have  neither  Tib, 
Tom,  Tiddy,  King,  Queen,  Mournival,  nor  Gleek,  you 
lose,  because  you  count  only  as  many  Cards  as  you 
had  in  Tricks,  which  cannot  be  many,  because  of  your 
bad  hand.  If  you  have  Tib,  Tom,  King  and  Queen  of 
Trumps  in  your  hand  you  have  30  by  honors,  that  is,  8 
above  your  own  Cards  which  are  22,  besides  the  Cards 
you  win  by  them  in  play;  so  that  thus  you  reckon  8, 
9,  10,  II,  &c.,  and  so  you  proceed  till  you  have  counted 
all  the  Cards  you  have  won.  If  you  have  Tom  only, 
which  is  9,  and  the  King  of  Trumps  that  is  3,  then 
you  reckon  from  12,  13,  14,  15,  till  you  come  to  22, 
and  then  every  Card  above  wins  so  many  halfpence, 
pence,  &c.  as  ye  plaid  for  ;  if  you  are  under  22  you  lose 
as  many ;  so  you  call  for  losings,  for  by  their  counting 
of  their  Cards,  you  find  how  much  each  has  lost,  and 
so  they  pay  you  accordingly. 

**  One  thing  I  must  not  omit,  which  is  that  at  the 
beginning  before  the  Cards  are  dealt,  you  may  chance 
to  hear  one  of  the  Gamesters  ask  whether  you  will  play 
Tidie  or  leave  it  out,  that  is,  whether  it  shall  be  reckoned 
4,  or  whether  it  shall  go  for  an  ordinary  Card  :  some 
say  that  it  is  a  Card  they  are  apt  to  forget,  and  there- 
fore theyH  not  play  it,  but  that  is  left  to  the  decision  of 
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the  Gamesters  as  they  agree  beforehand ;  it  stands  firm    GLEEK. 
whether  they  play  it  or  no.  ^ 

"  Observe  farther,  that  they  will  call  oftentimes  fur  a  , 
Gleek  of  Kings,  when  they  have  but  two  in  their  hand, 
or  a  Gleek  of  Aces,  Queens,  or  Knaves,  and  probably 
it  may  pass  if  the  other  two  lye  not  in  one  hand.  But 
if  it  be  found  out  by  examining  or  asking  what  King 
they  want,  they  will  excuse  it  and  impute  it  to  a  mistake, 
which  is  very  foule  play,  and  many  times  causeth  great 
dissention  and  wrangling  among  the  Gamesters. 

'*  Thus  have  I  brieflie,  though  I  think  satisfactorilie, 
given  you  an  account  of  the  Game  of  Gleek,  and  what 
belongs  thereunto ;  and  if  by  accident  any  other  diflfi- 
culties  not  here  mentioned  arise  in  play,  they  may  easilie 
be  resolved  out  of  these  Rules  here  set  down,  exaaiining 
them  by  the  Rules  of  Reason."  (p.  565.) 

GLEICHENIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Crypiogamia,  natural  order  Filiccs,  Generic  character : 
(^psules  in  a  simple  concentric  series,  each  series  con- 
sisting of  a  separate  round  spot ;  calyptra  none. 

A  genus  of  Ferns,  natives  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies  and  New  Holland. 

GLEIRE,"^      Skinner  says,  from  the  Pr.  dair,  clear ; 

Glare,  or  >because  white  is  omnium  colorum  da 

Glayrb.    J  riBsimus.     See  Glare. 

A  name  now  used  for  a  liquid  employed  by  Book- 
binders previous  to  polishing. 

Unslekked  lime,  chalk  and  ffieire  of  uiycy. 
CAoHcer.     The  Cfuuumn  YemMmtM  Tale,  v.  16274. 

Let  me  likewise  declsre  my  facts  and  fall. 
And  eke  recite  what  means  this  slimy  glere. 

Mmur/or  Magittratet^  fol.  106.    Kmg  Morimdm. 

I  knew  my  life  do  longer  could  abide 

For  rammish  steuch,  bloud,  poison,  sliny  glere 

That  in  his  body  so  aboundant  were.  /«2L  p.  109. 

GLEN,  A.  S.  glen,  vaUU,  is  given  in  Lye,  but  with- 
out any  authority.  The  word  is  not  in  any  of  our  old 
Dictionaries  by  Skinner,  Junius,  Minshew,  or  Bairett ; 
neither  is  it  used  by  Shakspeare  or  Milton.  Tbe 
Glossarist  to  G.  Douglas  remarks,  that  many  countries 
to  the  South  of  Scotland  terminate  in  dal%  whereas  to 
the  North  they  have  prefixed  to  them  the  word  gUn. 
Hib.  gleann,  vaUis,  as  Glen  Esk,  GUn  Prossin,  Glm 
Isla,  &c.  And  this  Irish  Etymology  is  repeated  by 
Pinkerton  and  Chalmers. 

A  valley. 

But  now  from  me  his  madding  minde  is  start 

And  wooes  the  widdowe's  daughter  of  Iht^ietmef 
So  now  fair  Rosalind  hath  bredde  his  smart. 

Spenser.     ShepherdPa  Caiemdar,    ApnL 

There  was  a  widow's  daughter  of  the  glen. 

Dear  Rosalynd  that  scarcely  brook*d  company 
The  moorland  maiden,  so  admir'd  of  men 

Bright  goldy  locks,  and  Phillida  tbe  Fair. 

Drayton,     PaaioruU,    BeUgme  9. 


'  But  why  these  unavailing  paint? 


The  gifts,  alike  and  giver  she  disdains  ; 
And  now  left  heiress  of  the  g/en  shell  deem 
Me,  landless  land,  unworthy  her  esteem. 

Philipe.    PoMiorai  1. 

The  time  shall  come,  when  I,  perhaps,  may  tread 
Your  lowly  g/ens  o'erhung  with  spreading  broom  ^ 

Or  o*er  your  stretching  heaths  by  fancy  led  ; 
Or  o'er  your  mountains  cn«p,  in  awfull  gloom. 
Col/int.     Ode  on  the  Popu/ar  SuperetUiont  of  tke  HigAtatdt  tf 

Scotland. 

GLEW,  see  Glue. 

GLIB,  n.  see  the  first  Quotation  from  Spenser. 
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-      Iben.  They  bave  another  custome  from  the  SeYthtaii»,  that  is,  the 
weaPQg  of  manttes,  and  long  gtibhet,  which  is  a  thick  curled  bush  of 

^  haire,  hanging  down  over  their  eyes  and  monstrously  disguising  them, 
which  are  both  very  bad  and  hurtful. 

Spauer.     Fiew  of  the  JSiaie  of  Initmd,  vol  viu.  p.  365. 

The  Irish  Princesse,  and  with  hei 

A  fifleene  others  moe 
With  hanging  giybbei  that  hid  their  necks 

As  tynsel  shadowing  snoe. 

ITamer.    MbUmU  Engitmd,  book  v.  ch.  nvi. 

Whom  when  she  saw  in  wretched  weeds  disguiz'd, 
With  heary  glib  defonn*d,  and  meiger  face, 

Like  ghost  late  risen  from  his  graue  Afy^'^^* 
She  knew  him  not,  but  pittaed  much  bis  case. 

Spemer.    Faerie  Queene^  book  iv.  can.  8. 

Glib,  v.  D.  luhben^  eatirare,    (See  Lib.)    Rilian 
has  also  ghe-lubt^  eadrahu^  the  past  participle  of  ghe- 
luhben^  which  contracted  into  glubb^en  would  fUrnish 
the  Eng.  glib. 
To  geld. 

»  They  are  co-heyres, 

And  I  had  rather  gltb  myself,  then  they 
Should  not  produce  faire  issue. 

SAahpeare,     The  fTinier'*  Tale,  fol.  283. 

Glib,  r.       "^      The  Lat.  glaber,  smooth,  seems  to 

Glib,  adj,       present  a  word  of  si^n^itication  nearly 

Gli'blt,       y  equivalent ;  but  the  FVench  and  Italian 

Gli'bness,      have  nothing  from  it,  which  will  enable 

Gli'bbert.  j  us  to  trace  any  connection.    Skinner 

derives  from  the  Lat.  Levis ;  Gr.  \etof ;  by  prefixing  g^ 

changing  e  into  t,  and  v  into  b.     It  is  not  improbably 

from  the  A.  S.  ge-hJUap-an,  (contracted  into  gieap^anj 

gleep^  or  gUtb,  glib,)  to  gdlop;  to  move  fast,  speedily, 

swiftly.    And  thus  the  adjective  glib,  is 

Nimble,   voluble;    and,   consequentially,    slippeiy, 
smooth  ;  and  the  verb. 
To  smoothen. 

And  when  to  all  his  angels  he  proposed, 
To  draw  the  proud  King  Ahab  into  fraiid, 
That  he  might  fall  in  Ramotb,  they  demurring, 
I  undertook  that  office,  and  the  tongues 
Of  all  his  flattering  prophets  glUt'd  with  lies 
To  his  destruction,  as  I  had  in  charge. 

MiUom.    Paradise  JUJfometl,  book  L  L  37ft* 

The  result  of  such  a  mixture  is,  that  the  parts  of  a  bodv  coi^ 
pounded  bv  it  are  close,  catching,  flowing  slowly,  ^A'Afr  .*  ana  gea»> 
rally  it  will  burn  and  be  easily  converted  into  flame. 

Digby,     Of  Bodiet,  ch.  xiv.  p.  154. 

What,  shall  thy  lubricall  and  fUbberie  Sftnse 
Li?e,  as  shee  were  defunct* 

Ben  Jtmatm,    Piteiaeier,  act  ▼.  ge«  3. 

•  You  shall  ha'  some  will  awaUow 


'  GL1CKES. 
Oifford« 


A  melting  heire,  as  $lib/ff,  as  your  Dutch 
Will  pills  of  butter,  and  ne're  purge  for't. 

Id.    The  Fox,  act  i.  ae. 


1. 


Likewise  the  glibneu  of  mercury,  and  of  melted  metals,  without 
catching  or  sticking  to  other  substances,  gives  us  to  understand, 
that  this  great  temper  of  a  moist  element  with  earth  is  water  and 
not  air.  Diglnf-    Of  Bodiee,  ch.  ziv.  p.  156. 

A  polisht  ice-like  gHbne*ae  doth  unfold 

The  rocke  so  round,  whose  midst,  a  gloomie  cell 

Shrowds,  so  farre  westward,  that  it  sees  to  Hell. 

Chapman,    Homer,     Odguey,  book  zii. 

How  smooth,  persuasive,  plausible,  and  0/ltft, 
From  holy  lips  is  dropp'd  the  specious  fib  1 

Ch/icisev  oh  ike  JMliad,  part  ii.     The  Lgan, 

Such  jokes  as  'these  the  old  man  not  only  took  in  good  part,  but 
glibly  gulped  down  the  whole  narrative  of  his  nephew. 

Fiedding.    A  Voyage  to  Litbon, 

Now  by  tough  oan  impeird  and  prosp*rous  tides 
The  vessel  glibly  down  the  river  glides. 
Fawket,    ApoUoniua  Rhodiue,     The  jirgonautiee,  book  if.  L  251. 


See  Glsbx.    Ogling  or  leering  looks.  GUCEES, 


^  Fba.    From  waving  (amies,  coy  glaneea,  gHekeej  and  all  such 
simpering  humours. 

Caoavs.    Good  Mercury,  defend  us. 

Ben  JontoH,     Cynthia* t  RevelU^  act  v.  sc.  11. 

GLIDDER,  see  the  Quotation  from  Ben  Jonson 
in  verb  Gallipot.  To  gliddtr,  is  '*  to  glaze  over  with 
some  tenacious  lacker."     Gifl^rd. 

GLIDE,  V.  "^      A.  S.  glid-an;    D.  gliiden;  Ger. 

Glide,  n.      \gldien,  gliUchen,  labi,  to   slip,  slide 

Gli'der,        I  or  glide.     Somner. 

Gxi'niNO,  n.  /  To  glide,  implies,  in  its  application 
to  living  bodies,  continnity  of  motion  without  repeated 
action  of  the  limbs :  to  move  or  pass  evenly,  smoothly, 
and  steadily. 

For  Codes  blesstde  body,  hit  bar  for  onre  bote 
And  hit  a  fare]»  ]»e  feonde.  for  such  is  ^e  mygte 
May  no  gr^sliehe  gost  glyde  )>er  hit  shadewo^. 

Piert  Plouhman,     FiMoii,  p.  365. 

This  Maximus,  that  saw  this  thing  betide 
With  pitous  teres  told  it  anon  right. 
That  he  hir  soulea  saw  to  heaven  glide 
With  Angels  ful  of  clerenesse  and  of  light. 

Chaucer.     The  Second  Nonna  7\i/e,  v,  15870. 

The  vapour  which  that  fro  the  erthe  glode 
Maketh  the  sonne  to  seme  rody  and  brode. 

Id.    The  Squieret  Ta/Ci  t.  1807. 

Somtyroe  it  aeemeth  as  it  were 
A  starre,  which  that  gHdeth  there. 

Oower.     Conf.  Am.  book  vii.  fol.  143. 


She  [  Medea]  ghde  forth,  as  an  adder  doth.* 

Id.    lb.  book  V.  fol. 


105. 


Drayton. 


The  serpentes  twine,  with  hasted  traile  they  glide 
To  Pallas  temple,  and  her  towres  of  heighte. 

Surrey.     Virgil.    JEneid^  book  iL 

There  was  the  speed v  Tamar,  which  diuides 
The  Comtshand  tne  Deuonish  confines; 

Through  both  whose  borders  swiftly  down  it  glideSf 
And  meeting  Plim,  to  Plimmouth  thence  declines. 

^emer.    Faerie  Queene^  book  iv.  can.  11, 

Forth  from  my  palace,  by  a  secret  stair, 
1  atole  to  Tliames,  as  though  to  take  the  air; 
And  ask'd  the  gentle  flood  as  it  doth  glide 
If  thou  didst  pass  or  perish  by  the  tide  f 
.    England.    Hermcai  Epietlet.     Queen  babel 


to   Met 


•  But  sodainly 


Seeing  Orlando  it  vnlink'd  it  selfe, 
And  With  indented  gKdet,  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush. 

Shaktpeare.    At  You  likfi  it,  fol.  203. 

Fail.    The  glaunce  into  my  heart  did  glide. 
WiL.    Hey,  ho,tbeOfy«(er/ 
Fa  a.    Therewith  my.soule  was  sharpely  gryde. 
WxL.    Such  woundes  soon  waxen  wider. 

Speneer.    Shepheard^M  Calendar.    Auguat. 

Again,  that,  in  its  reflections,  it  will  follow  the  nature  of  grosser 
bodies,  and  have  glidinge  like  them ;  which  is  that  we  call  re&aj* 
Hone.  Digby.     Of  Bodies,  ch.  viii.  p.  78. 

O  shonid  her  raging  passion  reach  his  earea 
His  tender  loue,  by  anger  fir*d,  would  turn 
To  burning  rage ;  as  soft  Cydonian  oil, 
Whose  balmy  juide  glides  <yer  th'  untastiiig  tooj. 
Yet  tottch'd  with  fire,  with  hottest  flames  will  bl 

Smith.    Phaedra  and  BippoHtua. 

(Let  him  reflect)  on  their  agonizing  departure  from  thia  corporeal 
frame,  their  formation  again  in  the  womb,  and  the  glidings  of  this 
vital  spirit  through  ten  thousand  millions  of  uteriue  passages. 
Sir  William  Jones,     WorhSg  vol.  vil  ch.  iv.  p.  iSi.     On  Devo^ 
tien^  (63.) 
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OLI'BiMER.v.'l     A  dinuDUtive  of  gUam,  (g.v.) 

GLi'MMER«n.      >Froni    the    A.  S.  ge-hliomamw  to 

Gli'mmerxno.  J  lighten^ 

To  enlighten  or  illuminate,  to  irradiate,  to  shine 
upon,  faintly,  in  a  sKght  d^pnee,  unsteadily :  to  cause  a 
faint  or  slight  perception  of  light,  (met.) 

Tliink  then,  my  soul,  tbat  death  is  but  a  ^fyem, 
Whkifa  bring!  a  taper  to  the  outward  room 
Whence  thou  spy'st  first  a  little  giunm/trmg  lig ht| 
And  after  briogs  it  nearer  to  thy  sight. 
Dorme,    Progre$9  of  the  SouL    Second  Jnmvenary^ 

And  for  love  if  ever  I 

Approach  to  it  again  so  nigh| 

As  to  allow  a  toleration 

To  the  least  gHmmering  indinatioB  ; 

May^st  thou  no  passion  have  for  me. 

Cowley,    The  SnA 

Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memorie ; 
My  waatiag  iampes  some  fading  glimmer  lefty 
My  duU  deafe  earts  a  little  Tse  to  heare. 

Shakspeare,     Comedg  ofErrort^  foL  99. 

He  that  would  gain  upon  the  more  weak  and  sunk  minds  of  sen- 
sual mortals,  is  to  accommodate  himself  to  'their  capacity,  who,  like 
the  bat  and  owle,  can  see  no  where  so  well  as  in  the  shady  ^A'm- 
meringe  of  their  own  twilight. 

Hemy  More,    jintidote  a^aimt  Jiheism,    Pre/ace,  p.  7. 

I  have  not  a  glimmermg  of  it,  yet  generally  I  remember  the  scope 
of  it. 

LaUtmr,    The  Fifth  Sermon  preached  before  King  Edward. 
Long  mute  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  atafii 
His  wonder  wttness'd  with  an  idiot  laugh. 
Then  would  have  spoke,  but  by  his  glimmering  sense 
First  found  his  want  of  words,  and  fear*d  offence. 

Drgden,     Cymon  and  Jphigenia, 


wge 


[Tbey]  had  not  had  their  conjectures  alarmed  by  some  glimmer* 
7«  of  light  into  that  dark  project  before. 
South,    Sermon  at  Weetmineter  jibhey,  1692,  vol.  iti.  p.  459. 

Those  uncertain  glimmeringt  of  the  lieht  of  nature  would  have 
prepared  the  minds  of  the  learned  for  the  reception  of  the  full  illus- 
tration of  this  subject  by  the  Gospel,  had  not  Oie  resurrection  been  a 
port  of  the  doctrine  therein  advanced. 

WatuH.    Jpidogy.    Letter  %, 

GLIMPSE,  v.  "^  Either  (says  Skinner)  from  glvm- 
Glimpse,  n,  >mm7tg-,  or  Ger.  gleiuen^  to  shine* 
Gli'mpsing,  n.  J  It  appears  to  be,  as  gUmmer  ist 

from  gleam.     Glimpse,  the  noun,  is 

A  short,    quick,  light  or  sight,  or  look  into  the 

gloom :  a  shorty  slight  view  or  perception. 

To  glimpse,  to  have  or  take  a  glimpse,  or  short 

slight  view  or  perception. 

For  certainly,  if  that  ye  mighten  see, 
Ye  wold  not  say  thise  wordes  unto  me, 
Ye  have  som  glimting,  and  no  parfit  sight 

Chamoer.    The  Marehtrntes  Taie,  T.  19257. 
By  glimpeing  with  such  grace 

As  fortune  it  ne  woul^ 
That  laiRea  any  space 

Between  us  lenger  should. 
Smrrey,    The  Forsaken  Lnter  describeth  andfortaheth  Lone, 

I  know  how  lone  doth  rage  upon  a  yiekTinge  niade : 
How  smal  a  net  may  take  and  measb  a  hart  of  gentle  kinde : 
Or  els  with  seldome  swete  to  season  heapes  of  gall : 
Reuiued  with  a  gbmee  of  grace  old  sorowes  to  let  fall. 

Md,    JOeseription  of  the  Fickle  JffectionSi  SfC, 

Deformed  shadows  ^/nn^ew^  in  his  [Edward  IL]  light, 

As  darkness,  that  it  might  more  ugly  be, 
TliKmgh  the  least  cranny  would  not  let  him  see. 

Drayton,    The  Baront*  Wart,  book  T. 

The  streams  well  ebVd,  new  hopes  some  comforts  borrow 
From  firmest  truth ;  then  ylimpt^d  the  bopefull  morrow: 
So  spring  some  dawns  of  joy,  so  sets  the  hight  of  sorrow. 

F,  Fletcher,    The  Purple  Island^  cao.  12, 


Busk  ia  hia  skvU,  hie  staring  eyes  did  glow, 

That  made  him  deadly  look,  their  ^/im^e  did  show. 

Lake  Cockatrice's  eyes,  that  sparks  of  poisoa  throw. 

P,  Fletcher.    Chrieet  Trimmph  em  EattK 


GUSTBL 


Who  this  is  we  mu3t  learn,  for  man  he  i 
In  all  his  lineaments,  though  in  his  hob 
The  gUa^pset  ofhis  fiither'a  glory  sbiBC. 

MiUon,    Paradioe  itegaimd,hotik\.\.n. 

All  these  and  more  came  flocking ;  bat  with  looki 
Downcast  and  damp,  yet  such  wherein  appear*d 
Obscure  some  glimps  of  joy,  to  have  found  ihir  chief 
Not  in  despare^  to  have  found  tliemselves  not  lost 
In  loss  itsel£ 

JU,    Porn&e  JLoff ,  book  I.  L  524. 

And  yet  perceiving  how  the  longin|  sight 
Of  mortals  waited  for  his  giitteriog  light, 
He  sent  Aurora  from  him  to  the  skye 
To  give  Sk  glimpsing  to  each  mortai  eye. 

F.  Beaumont,     The  ffermaphrodUe, 

We  must  not,  to  please  or  gratifie  men,  commit  any  thing  pro- 
hibited, or  omit  any  thiof^  enjoined  by  God,  the  least  glimpoe  of 
whose  favourable  aspect  is  infinitely  more  to  be  prized,  than  the 
most  intimate  friendships  cf  the  mightiest  monarchs  upon  earth. 

Barrow,    iSenMH30.  voLL 

Cali,  methinka  yon  waving  treea  afford 

A  doubtful  y/iiiy«tf  of  our  approaching  friends. 

Johnson,    Irene,  act  ii.  le.  9. 

GLINUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Dodf 
eandria,  order  Peniagyniot  natural  order  Ficoidese. 
Generic  character:  calyx  five-leaved;  corolla  none; 
nectary  a  two-cleft  bristle ;  capsule  five-angled,  five- 
celled,  five-valved,  many-seeded;  seeds  fixed  to  the 
columnar  receptacle  by  a  bristly  stalk. 

Three  species,  natives  of  marshy  situations  ia  Afirica 
and  Asia. 
^   GLI'STEN,©.!      A.  S.  glUm-an,  gfis^nian;  Ger. 

Gli'stenino.  JgUissen,  to  shine,  to  be  brig^ht  See 
Glass.    Hammond  writes  Glissen. 

To  shine,  to  glitter  or  glister,  q.  v. 

And  with  that  word  his  gli$tering  sword  ensbetbes 
With  which  diawen,  he  the  cabels  cut  in  twaine. 

Surrey.     Firgit,    JSneid^  book  iv. 


And  sodainly  beholde  a  certain  man,  wboee  countenauoce  ^ 
of  maieitie,  stood  visible  before  ma,  in  a  gUttening  garmcnte. 

UdaiL    Aete»,dtL^ 

The  gum  and  gHaCmng^  which  with  art 
And  study'd  method,  in  each  part 
Hangs  down  the  heart. 
Looks  Uust)  as  if,  thai  day 
Snails  there  had  crawl'd  the  hay. 

Suchling,    FaresxU  to  Lome. 

How  uopolisht  soever  this  diamond  be,  yet  if  it  do  but 
'tis  too  presious  to  be  cast  away. 

Hammond.     Wbrkt,  vol.  iv.  p,  660.     Sermon  14 


fan 


-  The  bleating  kind 


Eye  the  black  heaven,  and  next  ^^glidemmg  eartfi 
With  looks  of  dum  despair,  then  sad  dispers'd 
Dig  for  the  witherMherb  through  beam  of  snow. 

ihonmom,     fFuUer, 

If  I  had  the  power  of  seeing  by  reflected  light,  yet  by  means  only 
of  light  reflected  from  solid  masses,  these  masses  would  shine, 
indeed,  and  glisten^  but  it  would  be  in  the  dark. 

Paiey.    NiatunU  Tlsestogy^  ch.  zxi. 

GLI'STER,  r.")      Dutch  giuierm;  Ger.  gliUern. 

Gli'stbb,  n.      >/ulg€re,     sdniiUare;    fi»m    A.  S. 

Gli'sterino.  Jglisnian;  Ger.  ^dum.  to  diinc. 
to  be  bright. 

To  shine,  «?.  with  sparks  of  Kght ;  to  exmt  or  throw 
fi)rth,  sparks  of  light ;  to  glisten  or  glitter. 
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GoiMT.    Cbii/.  .in.  book  V.  foL  1U3. 

Th«  htp  which  Pirii  bad,  ai  du«  for  his  desert,  ^ 

Who  fauored  Vcdus  for  hir  face,  and  skornde  Minerva  8  art. 
May  seme  to  warne  the  wise  that  they  no  «<»•  **^"?j  .*  j     . 
ThegMeriHg  glosae  of  bewties  blaze,  than  retaon  AouM  it  d«iii«. 
*  Oatcoigne.    Ftowerw.    Prmm  of  hu  Miiirm. 


And  yet  they  layiie  their  idele  the  pape  ■»  memfdl,  that  if  that 
thoa  m4e  a  liUe  iwwy  f  liKcr  in  hy.  Bdaani«a  eye.,  thew  la  neither 
peaaunee,  nor  purgatory,  nor  any  fiutyng  at  all,  but  to  flye  to  heauen 
na  swift  M  a  thought,  and  at  the  twiokliog  of  an  eye. 

TjSmW.    W».i«f,  foL24,    0»i/Aei»ropArtiJiwf. 

Is  not  from  hence  the  way,  that  kadelh  right 
To  that  moat  glorious  honse,  that  glUiertth  bright 
With  baming  atarras  and  eneriaating  Are, 
Whereof  Uie  Uiei  an  to  thy  hand  heMg^ 
By  wise  Fidelia?  ^    ^  .  _ . 

'  Acm  Qfiefm,  book  b  can.  10. 


So  far*d  Rintddo  when  the  glorious  light 
Of  their  bright  hamesae  gikttftd  in  irii  eieiy . 

His  noble  eprite  awaked  at  that  sight, 

Hv  blood  began  to  wann,  his  heart  to  riae. 

-•-        Orf/Hy  ^Bmh^e,  boekxfi.  at  M> 


For  the  aiuitrimg  of  their  [Thracians  and  Macedowans]  harness, 
so  richly  tnmmed  and  set  forth  with  gold  and  silver,  the  jotoun  of 
their  arming  coats  upon  their  curaces,  alter  the  fashion  of  the  Modes 
nod  Scythians,  mingled  with  the  bright  glistering  steel  and  "ining 
copper,  mt  soch  a  show  as  they  went  and  removed  too  and  fto, 
that  made  a  light  as  clear  as  if  all  had  been  on  a  very  «r^  a  fcarluU 
thiae  to  look  vpon  ^  ^    _,  ___ 

I  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believ«  ^ 

That  he,  the  Supreme  good,  t*  wboM  all  things  lU 
Are  but  as  slavish  oflicers  of  vengeance. 
Would  send  %nlulering  guardian,  if  need  wert,. 
To  keep  my  life  and  honour  nnassaifd. 

•nie  ghder  of  the  profit  that  was  judged  hereof  to  have  ensoed  to 
Scottishmen,  at  the  first  sight  blinded  many  men's  eves. 
Knox.    UiMtoffof  ike  Beformation  >  SeotUmd,  book  L    Jffimm 
Editiom, 

As  fair  Aurora  in  her  morning  gray, 
Deck'd  with  the  ruddy  g^er  of  her  love, 
Is  fair  Samela. 
Gnene.  ArcadU,  Ihnvt^»DtM^Hcm  ofSamOa.^,  (EOt,  il  197.) 

P«r  how  do  they  know,  that  what  they  nakn  thn  okjea  of  their 
•nvy,  is  not  a  fitUr  object  of  their  pity?  and  that  this  gUttriy  ptsj 
•on  so  much  admired  by  them  ia  now  a  preparing  for  hta  rum  and 
idttioff  for  the  aUughtnrs  of  etamity. 

-     '     ifcrM0fli,vQL«v.p.8a. 


Hence,  false  Astarte,  who  the  world  suborns 
Lifo^s  lanbeat  neleor  gUtfrmg  vmnd  her  horns. 
MmU    IhiCom^i^md 

Applying,  like  a  giSHer,  hie,  hsec,  hec^ 

Till  the  poor  lad's  beat  to  a  whipping  bloclu        ^,_-_ 

Brome,    t\merM  Biegff  on  JUI'.  Adftfm  ^ 

Piu.  With  what,  Moria? 
IIOR.  With  a  gfytter. 

Ben  Jomm.    CytdlnaU  Be9eUt,  act  Iv.  tc.  3. 

Fran  tobacco,  with  the  tips 
Of  the  Devill'a  gHtier^jmfe  f 
Or  a  stiBcke  all  stineks  naesUin^ 
A  flshmoofer's  dwalUog, 
Blesse  the  sov'raigne,  and  his  smellinfp 
BmJomton,    Mkajtie$.    The  Ofpiim  AMmmrphmti. 

Bleeding,  pnrging,  vomiting,  issnes,  glyttert^  scariftcatloas,  and 
Hiose  other  painful  ways  of  evacuation,  be  not,  however  chemhta 
are  too  bitterly  and  undeservedly  wont  to  reject  them,  to  be  altog^ 
*fiier  condemned  and  laid  aside. 
3oyle.    Th€UwefUnmrfNaim^Pliiimpkg^Bm^b.Jgniik 


Qu'TTBmiif«.  J  Tarioualy  writlea  and  pnmounoed: 
and  with  very  little  ^fierence  in  their  ^^>lic«tson. 
Spenser  and  H.  More  rettin  in  tbia  word  the  old  A.  S. 
pertidpial  termination  and. 

To  shine;  to  emit  or  throw  forth,  light;  to  ezfaifail 
or  display  a  bright,  shining  or  showy  appearance. 

With  gay  gKtering  glas  glowyng  as  the  sumie, 

Pien  Pkmknum,     Crede,  slg.  6  3* 

The  red  sUtue  of  Mars  with  spere  and  targe 
So  shineth  ia  his  white  banner  large. 
That  aU  the  feldes  gtiteren  up  and  doun. 

Ckmeer,    The  Kftighiet  T^e,y,979. 

Duk  Theseus  let  forth  three  stndes  brings 
That  trapped  were  in  stcd  all  gtitterimg. 

Jd.    A.  V.2892. 

Before  the  gats  atood  Pynhns,  in  the  penha 

Esioysing  in  his  dartes,  with  glittering  armes. 

Siirreg.     FvrgiL    ^iMif,  book  ii. 

But  he  thetr  sonne  ful  fresh  and  iolly  was. 
All  decked  io  a  robe  of  wattchat  hew, 

On  which  tlie  wane,  gliitenmg  like  chiistal  glass. 
So  cunningly  enwouen  were,  that  few 
Could  wenen  whether  they  were  false  or  true. 

Spemer.    Faerie  Qtteene,  book  Iv.  can.  1 1. 

At  last  as  from  a  ctoud  his  fulgent  head 
And  shape,  starr  bright  appeeKd  er  brighter  clad, 
With  what  pemiasive  glorie  ainoa  his  hXi 
Was  left  him,  or  false  fiWlw.  ,   a«« 

MUim.    Pmrediwe  lesT,  book  1. 1.  402. 

Tgirt  vrilh  belts  cigmenmd  goM, 

(Mooght  they  goMi  shepherds  bean,) 
Their  Pan  their  sheepe  to  th«n  hu  sold, 
I  say,  as  some  bane  secne. 

Spemer.    Sk^kmri'i  Ctiemdar.    Jnfy. 
Jtaid  as  titropes  and  hoiirinan  set  in  array,  €«»a»eifag  and  eojBs- 
W  one  against  another  with  shaking  of  ahields,  and  mnhitiide  ef 
dwtoi^  and  drawing  of  swwdss,  and  shooting  of  anowes,  and  the 
mlitUrwa  of  the  golden  armoure  scene,  and  hamesse  of  all  aortea. 
'        ^  BikU^^mmVM.    Jfaeaaftsci^ v. S. 

Bnt  oft  whan  tba  vm^  body's  wm  and  wasted 
And  farr  ahrank  in,  the  nimble  phantasia 

(So  far  shee*s  from  being  withered  and  blasted 
More  largely  worketh,  and  more  Mtermdig 
Dbplms  her  spresden  foRns,aad  chcarMly 

Pttrsuea  ner  snortia 
Mtru    Omike&mL    l>yeialAaiMMo,  book  ii.  can.  2.  it.  U. 

They  think  they  err,  if  in  their  verse  they  foU 
On  any  thot^ht  thaf  a  plain  or  natural : 
Fly  this  eicess ;  and  let  lulians  b« 
Vain  authors  of  false  glittering  Ptoetry.  ^  ^__ 

Jh^dem.    TU  Art  of  Poetry. 

Every  man  carriea  about  with  him  a  touchstone,  if  he  win  make 
we  of  It,  to  distinguish  subrtantlal  geld  from  gtUtermge,  truth  «roin 


Omime^ike  VkderoimMig. 
Yet  «ft  belere  bis  inAMt  ayns  would  nn 

Bach  IbfSBsaa  ^arisr  in  the  Muse's  nf 
With  orient  hue^  unborrow'd  of  the  sun. 

Gmy.     TV  Progrtu  of  Poe^ 

In  die  next  and  the  principal  place  a  reliwice  on  genius,  ar 
aOIed,  without  application,  gives  a  boldness  of  utterance  and 
tSon.  which  Often  sets  off  base  metal  with  the  giOter  of  gold. 


Isawber  [the  Queen  of  Pnmce]  just  above  ^  honsr 
Ing  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began  % 
ggttering  like  the  morning  sUr,  full  of  life,  and  splend 
BwrJke.    B^/UctioM  om  tke  Beoolui^ 

GLOAT,  *)     To  glow  or  gloui;  D 
Glote,  or  y-gluen;  Sw  gloa;  A.F 
Glout.      J  cere,  candeacere^  q.  f 
ifdJUtmani&nti  ocuUa  omdueri;  to 
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GLOAT,    look    with    eyes  heated    and  inflamed    with  anger. 
QLOBB.    ®'"°"*''  *^o»W  not  have  limited  this  application  by  the 
^■JT  ^.ur   words  pr€d  ird.    The  word  is  formed  upon  the  past 
^"^^""^  pwildple  glow,  glow^ed,  glow%  glofot,  glout. 

.  To  look  stead^tly,  to  gaze,  with  any  warm  or  burn- 
ing passion  or  sensation,  with  anger  or  ill*will,  with 
eagerness  or  desire. 

Thejr  [the  Translators  of  the  Bible]  observe,  that  the  best  things 
have  been  calumniated,  and  that  his  Majestie  [James  I.]  knew  full 
well,  that  whosoever  atteropteth  any  thing  for  the  publick,  especially 
if  It  pertaineth  to  religion,  and  to  the  opening  and  clearing  of  the 
word  of  God,  the  same  setteth  himself  upon  the  stage  to  be  gtouted 
upon  by  every  evil  eye :  yea  he  casteth  himself  headlong  upon  pikes, 
to  be  gored  by  every  sharp  tongue. 

Bihie,  1613.    Preface  to  the  Reader. 


■  Didst  thou  euer  see  a  dog 

Run  mad  o'th*  tooth-ache,  such  another  toy 
Is  he  now,  so  he  ghtea,  and  grins,  and  bites. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,    The  Mad  Locer,  act  ii.  sc. 


1. 


By  reflection  a  thing  may  be  seen  greater,  than  it  is,  in  a  different 
place  from  (he  true  one  where  it  is ;  colours  may  be  made  by  reflec- 
tion, as  also  gloating  light,  and  fire. 

Dighg,     O/Bodiee,  ch.  ziii.  p.  144. 
She  lurks  in  midst  of  all  her  denne ;  and  streakes 
From  out  a  ghastly  whirle-poole,  all  her  necks ; 
Where,  Q/loting  round  her  rocke)  to  fish  she  falles. 

Chapman,     Homer,     Odyueg,  book  xii.  fol.  182. 

Even  that  feast  of  love  and  heavenly^mitted  fellowship,  the  seal 
of  filial  grace,  became  the  subject  of  borrour,  and  ghutinr  adoration. 
^  pageanted  about  like  a  dreadful  idol.  / 

Mlton.    Rtfvrmation  in  England,  book  i.  foL  2. 
Hogarth,  a  guilty  pleasure  in  his  eyes, 
The  place  of  executioner  supplies. 
See  how  he  glotee,  enjoys  the  sacred  feast, 
And  proves  himself  by  cruelty  a  priest. 

Churchill.,    Epistle  to  WUliam  Hogarth. 
She  bad  been  greatly,  therefore,  disappointed  in  the  ro6mlng, 
when  Mrs.  Western  had  changed  her  mind  on  the  very  point  of 
departure ;  and  had  been  in  what  is  vulgarly  called  %  gloating  humour 
ever  nnce. 

.  Fielding.     The  Hiatorg  of  a  Foundling,  book  vii.  ch.  viii.  ' 

GLOBBA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Monan- 
dria,  order  Monogynia^  natural  order  Scita^ine€B. 
Generic  character :  calyx  superior,  three-clefl ;  corolla 
equal,  three-clefl ;  capsule  three-celled,  many-seeded. 

Four  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 


GLOBE,  V. 

Globe,  n. 

Glo^bose, 

Glo'bosblt 

Glo'bous, 

Glo'by, 

Glo'bule, 

Glo'bular, 

Glo'bulous, 

Glo'bulousness, 

Globe-engirdlino, 

Globe 'LIKE. 


Fr.  globe  ;  It.  and  Sp.  ghbo  ; 
Lat.    globus,  -which  Vossius 
thinlLs  is  from  glomus,  and 
that  from  the  Hebrew.     Sea 
liger,  on  the  other  hand,  forms 
i  glomus  from  globus;  by  the 
^change  of  b  into  m.    (Dc  Cau- 
sis,  c.  31.)     Scheidius  derives 
both  globus  and  glomus  from 
7\o«,  the  obsolete  .theme  of 
7X010V,  viscosus,  lubricus,  and 
^  thinks  the  former  (globus)  sc 
called  a  lubriciiaie.    It  is  applied  to 

Any  round  body  or  sphere ;  a  ball :  to  the  Earth  ; 

to  a  spherical  representation  of  the  Earth  or  Heavens. 

The  other  [Mercator]  in  some  of  his  great  ghbee,  [hath]  continued 

the  West  Indies  land  euen  to  die  North  Pole,  and  consequently  cut 

off  all  panage  by  sea  that  way. 

Haklugt.     Vogage,  ffc.  vol.  ii.  fol.  25.    Nwrth*  Weet  Pottage. 

Although  I  have  given  it  the  name  of  a  liquid  thing,  yet  it  is  not 
incontinent  to  bound  itself,  as  humid  things  are,  but  hath  in  it  a  most 
restraining  and  powerfull  abstinence  to  start  baclc,  and  glob  lUelf  up- 
ward from  the  mixture  of  any  ungenerous  and  unbeseeming  motion, 
or  any  soil  wherewith  it  may  peril  to  stain  itself. 
aSitm.    fh»  Reastm  of  Church  Government,  4^.  book  ii.  ch.  iii. 
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Look  downward  on  that  globe  whose  hither  side 
With  light  from  hence,  though  but  reflected,  shines ; 
That  place  is  Earth  the  seat  of  Man,  that  light 
His  day. 

Jktilton.    Paradite  Lett,  book  in.  1.  722. 

Regions  they  pass*d,  the  mightie  regencies 

Of  Seraphim  and  Potentates  and  Tlirones 

In  their  triple  degrees,  regious  to  which 

All  thy  dominion,  Adam,  is  no  more 

Then  what  this  garden  is  to  all  the  earth 

And  all  the  sea,  from  one  entire  globott 

Streteht  into  longitude. 

Id.    A.  book  T.  1.753. 

■  Then  form'd  the  moon 

Globote,  and  every  magnitude  of  sUrrs. 

Id.    lb.  bookvLL357. 


; Roseat  dewi  dispos'd 

All  but  the  unsleeping  eyes  of  Ood  to  rest, 
Wide  over  all  the  plain,  and  wider  farr 
Then  all  this  giobout  earth  in  plain  outspred. 

Jd.    lb.  book  T.  L  649. 
The  figure  of  the  atoms  of  all  visible  fluids,  911a  fluids,  seemeCh 
to  be  ghbuiar;  there  being  no  other  figure  so  well  fitted,  cither 
to  the  making  of  fluidity,  or  of  that  visible  rotundity  to  which  th« 
drops  of  water  and  other  liquors  do  consUntly  conform. 

Grew.     Cotmo  Sacra,  book  L  ch.  ii. 
And  sometimes  a  company  of  little  icy  globulet,  that  is,  misty 
drops,  which  have  been  suddenly  frozen  by  the  snow :  will  be  piled 
one  upon  another,  as  to  compose  a  little  pyramid,  terminating  in  on« 
tingle  globule  at  the  top ;  not  much  unlike  to  a  lavender  spike. 

Id.    lb.  book  1.  ch.  Si. 
When  to  these  living  things,  quoth  righteous  Noah, 
<<  Now  take  you  all  free  liberty  to  go. 
And  every  way  do  you  yourselves  disperse, 
TUl  you  have  fiU'd  this  globg  universe 
With  your  increase." 

Drayton.    Nioak'e  Fkod 
By  that  tall  grove,  your  haire,  whose  globg  rings 
He  [Love]  flying  curies,  and  crispeth  with  his  wings. 

BenJonton.     Underwoods.    An  Eiegg 

Then  globe-engirdling  Drake,  the  naval  palm  that  won, 
Who  strove  in  his  long  course  to  emulate  the  Sun. 

Dragton.     Polg^bion,  MOf  19. 
A  globe-lihe  head,  a  gold-like  haire, 

A  forehead  smooth  and  hie. 
An  euen  nose,  on  either  side 
Did  shine  a  graish  eie. 

Warner,  JlbionU  England,  book  iv.  ch.  zx. 
Let  those  who  make  it  their  business  to  visit  the  globe,  to  divert 
their  sight  with  the  various  prospects  of  the  earth  ;  let  these,  I  say, 
judge  whether  the  far  disUnt  parts  of  the  earth  would  be  so  wdl 
worth  visiting,  if  the  earth  was  every  where  of  an  even,  levd, 
globout  surface,  or  one  large  plain  of  many  thousand  miles ;  and  not 
rather  as  now  it  is. 

Derhanu  PhgeieO'The^hgg,  book  tiL  ch.  ir. 
For  why  the  same  eclipse,  suppose  of  the  sun,  which  is  seen  to 
them  that  live  more  easterly,  when  the  sun  is  elevated  six  dcgrass 
above  the  horixon,  should  be  seen  to  them  that  live  one  degree  meie 
westerly,  when  the  sun  is  but  five  degrees  above  the  borisoa,  and  se 
lower  and  lower  proportionably  to  tbem  that  live  more  and  nosa 
westerly,  till  at  last  it  appear  not  at  all,  no  account  can  be  given,  bat 
the  gMotitg  of  the  earth. 

Rag,     On  the  Creaiiam,  part  iL 

Those  who  tell  us,  that  light  is  a  great  number  of  little  ; 


striking  briskly  on  the  bottom  of  the  170,  spesk  more  iateUigihlr 
than  the  Schools ;  but  yet  these  words  ever  so  well  undcmood  wooM 
make  the  idea  the  word  Light  stands^  for,  no  more  known  le  a  ana 
that  understands  it  not  before,  than  if  one  should  tell  him,  that  Ught 
was  nothing  but  a  company  of  little  tennis-balls,  which  Fairies  all  d^ 
long  struck  with  rackete  against  some  men's  foreheads^  whilst  thoj 
pass'd  by  others. 
/«eAe.     On  Human  Underttanding,  book  iii.  ch.  iv.  see.  10.    Z^Af. 

The  globuiout  part  of  a  glass-egg  of  about  three  inches  (lor  it 
wanted  y*,)  in  diameter  on  the  outside  was  filled  with  water  te  the 
bottom  of  the  stem. 

Bogle,     Worht,  vol.  ii.  p  722.    Experimentt  and  i 
iatingtQ  the  Hittorgof  Cold,  .  Appendix. 
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GLOBE.       The  ume  drops  will  retain  the  same  figure  on  slooe,  or  irony  yet 
—        they  will  readily  adhere  to  gold,  and  loose  their  globuloutneu  upon 
OLOOAU.  it,  though  gold  be  a  far  drier  body  than  wood. 
v^,   -^v      Boyh.     Worki,  vol.  ii.  p.  664.    Ah  Examen  of  Ani^erutaiU. 

Mark  well  the  finish'd  plan  without  a  fault, 
The  seas  gtoboae  and  huge,  th'  o'er-arching  vault. 
Earth's  millions  daily  fed. 

Cowper.     JRetiremeni. 

The  form  of  the  body  is  usually  'oblong,  but  when  alarmed  it  has 
a  power  of  inflating  the  belly  to  a  ^lolmtar  shape  of  great  siie. 

PemwMt.    Briiuh  Zoology.    The  Ghbc  Teirodm, 

These  minute  globulet  [the  eyes  of  a  mole]  are  sunk  so  deeply 
in  the  skull  and  lie  so  sheltered  within  the  velvet  of  its  covering,  as 
that  any  contraction  of  what  may  be  called  the  eye-brows,  not  only 
closes  up  the  apertures  which  lead  to  the  eyes,  but  presents  a  cushion, 
as  it  were,  to  any  sharp  or  protruding  substance  which  might  push 
against  Uiem.  Paiey.    Natural  Theology^  ch.  xv. 

GLOBULARIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Tetrandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character: 
common  calyx  imbricated ;  proper  calyx  tubular,  in- 
ferior; corolla,  superior  lip  two-parted,  inferior  lip 
three-parted ;  receptacle  chafiy. 
Ten  species,  natives  of  Europe. 
GLOBULEA,  in  Bo^anj^,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
iandria,  order  Pentagynia^  natural  order  CrassulaceiB, 
(DecandoUe.)  Generic  character:  calyx  five-parted; 
corolla,  petals  five,  each  with  a  wax-coloured  globule 
at  the  apex;  five  nectariferous  scales  at  the  base  of 
the  germen  ;  capsules  five. 

A  genus  divided  from  Cramda,  from  which  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  waxlike  globules  at  the  points  of 
the  petals.  Sixteen  species  have  been  described,  her- 
baceous or  shrubby  plants  with  succulent  leaves,  all 
natives  of  the  South  of  Africa. 

Princi-  GLOGAU,  a  Principality  of  Silesia,  bounded  on 

pality.  the  East  by  Prussian  Poland,  and  on  the  otlier  sides  by 
Silesia.  It  has  an  extent  of  1826  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  180,000,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Pro- 
testants. The  country  is  in  general  level  and  the  soil 
of  unequal  fertility ;  in  some  places  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oder  being  extremely  rich  and  producing  wheat, 
while  in  other  parts,  particularly  towards  Poland,  it  is 
cold  and  sandy.  The  Oder  flows  through  it,  and  is 
augmented  in  its  course  by  numberless  springs  and 
rivulets.  This  country  is  tolerably  productive ;  corn 
of  all  kinds  is  grown  beyond  the  wants  of  the  inhabi- 
tants; the  vine,  the  mulberry,  and  tobacco  are  also 
cultivated.  Wood  is  abundant,  and  flax  meets  the  same 
attention  here  as  in  the  rest  of  Silesia.  Linen,  tobacco, 
and  paper  are  the  principal  objects  of  manufacture. 
Sealing  wax,  musical  and  mathematical  instruments  are 
also  exported.  The  Principality  has  since  1815  been 
included  in  the  Government  of  Liegnitz.  It  is  divided 
into  six  Circles,  viz,  Glogau,  Guhrau,  Sprottau,  Frei- 
stadt,  Grilnberg,  and  Schwiebus. 

Circle.  Glogau,  (the  Circle  of,)  the  Eastern  portion  of  the 

Principality,  lies  on  the  Oder  towards  the  borders  of 
Poland ;  the  soil  is  in  general  sterile  and  sandy,  but 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  makes  amends  for  the 
parsimony  of  Nature. 

Town.  Glogau,  the  Capital  of  the  Circle  and  of  the  Principality, 

is  one  of  the  oldest  Towns  in  Silesia.  It  is  agreeably 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder, 
and  is  connected  by  a  wooden  bridge  with  the  Dom,  an 
Island  in  tlie  river,  so  called  from  the  Cathedral  which 
is  built  on  it.  llie  Barracks  and  buildings  connected 
with  the  administration  of  Government  are  numerous 
and  extensive.  There  are  about  12  Churdies  here,  in- 
dading  the  Catbednl.    The  chief  edifices  Are»  the 
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Garrison  Church,  the  Lutheran  Church  and  School,  OLOGAtT. 
the  SynagofTue,  Hospital,  and  the  Jesuit's  College* 
There  is  a  Medical  School  here  of  some  reputation. 
Glogau  has  several  manufactures  such  as  are  common 
to  the  country,  and  extensive  Breweries.  It  is  a  central 
point  of  the  trade  of  Silesia.  Population  9000.  60 
miles  North-West  of  Breslau.  Longitude  16^  &  W 
East  and  latitude  50"="  38'  North. 

GLO'MERATE,  v.\     Lat.  glomera-re,  from  glo^ 
Glomera'tion.         jmuM.    See  Globe,  and  Con* 

GLOMERATE. 

To  collect  or  gather  up  into  balls  or  round  masses. 

A  river  which,  from  Cnacasas,  after  many  gtomerating  daocesy 
increases  Indus.  Sir  7*.  Hetbert,    TraveUj  p.  68. 

For  the  raioe-bow  consisleth  of  a  glomeraiion  of  small  drops, 
which  cannot  possibly  fall,  but  from  the  aire,  that  is  very  low. 

Baeon,     Natural  Uktory^  sec.  832. 

S.  with  a  round  spiral  shell,  glomerated,  and  having  three  raised 
ridges  on  the  upper  side  ;  minute. 

Pennant,    British  Zoology.     Worm  Shell. 

GLOMERIS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Myriapodei^ 
belonging  to  the  family  Chilognatha,  established  by 
Latreille,  who  separated  it  from  the  Juli  of  Llnna*us. 

Generic  character.  Body  oval,  oblong,  crustaceous, 
revolute,  with  a  row  of  small  scales  on  each  side^  of 
eleven  or  twelve  segments,  the  last  the  largest,  semi- 
circular ;  antennes  enlarged  at  their  tips. 

This  genus  differs  from  Polyxenus,  by  the  consistence 
and  the  form  of  the  body. 

Cuvier  first  established  this  genus  under  the  name 
of  ArmadUlo,  m  the  Journal  of  Natural  History  of 
Paris,  in  which  he  has  figured  the  parts. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  G.  ovalis,  figured  by  Gro- 
novius,  pi.  xvii.  fig.  45.     Found  in  the  Ocean. 


GLOOM,  V. 
Gloom,  n. 
Gloo'ht, 
Gloo'miness, 
Gloo'mily, 


T       See   Gleam.      Gloom,    the 

noun,  (Tooke)  is  "  the  past  par- 

l  ticiple  of  A.  S.  leoman,  lioman^ 

(gcUeoman,  ge*lioman,  radiare, 

I  coruscare,  lucere,'*  to  irradiate, 

Gloo^my-minded.  J  to  enlighten. 

Gloom  is  that  which  is  gleamed  or  enlightened,  so, 

the  darkness  gleamed  or  enlightened,  through  which  the 

light  penetrates,  or  by  which  it  is  overshadowed. 

To  gloom  is  formed  upon  this  past  participle,  and, 
thus,  is  50  different  in  its  meaning  from  the  verb  to 
gUam* 

To  darken,  to  overshadow,  to  overcloud,  to  have  or 
give  a  dark  or  dismal  appearance ;  met.  to  harbour 
dark  or  dismal  thoughts. 

It  is  of  loue  as  of  fortune 
That  chaungelh  oft,  and  nill  contuoe, 
Which  whilom  woU  of  folke  smile 
Andglowibe  on  hem  an  other  while. 

Chaucer,     The  Bomant  of  the  Rote,  fol.  136. 

For  that  day  is  a  day  of  wrathe,  a  day  of  trouble  and  hosuinesse, 
a  daye  of  vtier  destmccion  and  misery,  a  ilarcke  &  a  glomtnge  day, 
4q.  '  Bible,  Amm  1 551 .     Sophony,  ch.  i. 

Pbik.  a  gboming  peace  this  morning  with  it  brings. 
The  lunne  for  sorrow  will  not  show  bis  head. 
Go  hence,  to  haue  more  talke  of  these  sad  things 
Some  shall  be  pardon'd,  and  «)me  punished    ,  ,  ,  ^o 
Shahtpeare,     Borneo  and  Juttet,  fol.  79. 
Now  smyling  smoothly  like  losoromer's  day, 
Now  glooming  sadly  so  to  cloVe  her  matter ; 
Yet  were  her  words'but  wynd,  and  dl  her  tears  b«   water 
Spenter.     Faerie  Queene,  book  v».  cau.  6. 
Ah  when  wiil  this  long  weary  day  have  end. 
Long  though  it  be,  i^t  last  I  see  it  9^^^^ 
And  the  bright  evening^Ur  with  golden  ««!2iWa«i«. 
Appeare  out  of  the  East.  W-    MupunMOM^^im. 

4  L 
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All  in  a  moment  thiwigh  the  gh^m  were  lera 

Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air, 
With  orient  coloun  waving. 

A/i7/oi».     ParadUe  Loti,  book  i.  I.  549. 

Deep  was  the  dungeon,  and  as  dark  aa  night 
When  neither  moon  nor  start  befriend  the  skiea : 

Bat  Chans  looking  in.  a  morning  light 
Upon  th^igio^miftem  nose  from  her  eyes. 

Hmntmomt,    Payeke,  can.  6.  iL  61 . 

I  have  methinks  a  kind  of  fever  upon  me,  a  certain  gtocmineu 
nithia  roe,  doubting,  as  it  were,  betwixt  two  passions. 

Beamnomt  and  Fteteher.     The  Woman  Hater,  aiot  ii  tc  L 

like  as  a  ghomie  cloud,  (he  which  doth  beare 
An  hideous  storme,  is  by  the  northern  blast 

Quite  ouerblowne  yel  doth  not  pa.sse  so  clem 
But  that  it  all  the  skie  doth  overcast 
With  darkness  dread,  and  threatens  all  the  worlde  to  waste. 
Spenaer,    Faerie  Qtaeeme,  book  iv.  can.  1. 

And  to  those  curious  wits  if  we  ourselves  apply, 
Which  search  the  gloomy  shades  of  deep  Philosophy, 
Thy  Reason  so  will  clothe  u  well  the  mind  can  show 
That  contrary  effects,  from  contraries  may  grow. 

Drmfton,     Pofy^oOioH,  aong  5> 

Or  seek  her,  [the  Muse]  where  she  trusts  her  tuoefull  tale 
To  the  mid,  silent  wood,  or  vocal  vale ; 
Wher«  trees  half  check  the  light  with  tuembliag  shades. 
Close  in  deep  giooma,  or  open  clear  in  glades. 

Savage,    The  Wanderer,  can.  4. 

His  Holy  Spirit  doth  in  oar  religious  enteroomve  with  him  nisinoate 
m  lightsome  serenity  of  mind,  doth  kindle  sweet  and  kindly  affec-* 
tions,  and  doth  scatter  the^/oomy  clouds  of  sadness. 

Bartow.     Sermon  9.  voL  iii. 

But  chief  (o  heedless  flies  the  window  proves 
A  constant  death  ;  where,  ghomUg  retired, 
The  villain  spider  lives,  cunning  and  fierce. 

Th/omeon,     Summer, 

For  the  English  are  naturally  fancifull,  and  very  often  disposed  by 
that  fftoominest  and  melancholy  of  temper,  which  is  so  frequent  in 
oar  aationi  to  many  wild  notions  and  visions,  to  which  others  are  not 
io  liable.  Spectator^  No.  4 19. 

And  yon,  ye  hopdets  gloomg-minded  tribe. 
You,  who,  unconscious  of  those  nobler  flights 
That  reach,  impatient,  at  immortal  life^ 
Against  the  prime  endearing  privilege 
Of  beins^,  dare  contend. 

Thomson,     7b  the  Memory  of  Sir  baae  Newton, 

A  sullen  gloom  and   furious  disorder  prevail  by  6ts  ;  the  nation 
looses  its  relirii  for  peace  and  prosperity,  as  it  did  in  that  season  of 
fiillness  which  opened  our  troubles  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First. 
Bttrke.     On  the  Cattee  of  the  Present  DiaconienU. 

All  shall  look  outwardly  gay  and  happy,  and  all  within  shall  be 
joyless  and  gloomy.  Portent.     Lecture  13.  vol.  i. 

Nor  is  this  passage  of  Virgil  without  sublimity,  where  the  stench 
of  the  vapour  in  Albunea  conspires  so  happily  with  the  sacred  horrour 
and  gloomineu  of  that  prophetick  forest 

Burke,    On  the  Sul»/ime  and  Beautiful,  sec.  21 

GLO'RY,  V.         n      Ft.  n.  gMre;  It.  and  Sp.  glo- 
Glo'ry,  71.  ria;  laVLi.  gloria,  which  Vossius 

Glo'rious,  thinks    may  be  from    the  Or. 

Glo'riously,  yXiStraa^  the  tongue  :  nam  gloria 

Glo'riousness,      ^est  fama  ingewi  de  aUciijus  vir- 
Glo'rify,  tute  ac  meritis,  or  (with  Martinius) 

GLORiFiCA^TiONy      from  Ke\u)p^  t.  e,  0a>vr},  as  Hesy- 
Gloria'tion»  chiuR  explains  it.     KtXtop,  from 

Glo^rtibio,  n.  J  iceVciv,  to  call.  Glory  and  fame 
(9.  V.)  seem  to  be  words  of  the  same  meaning.  And 
see  the  Quotation  from  Hobbs. 

That  which  is  spoken  or  said,  talked,  rumoured,  re- 
puted, celebrated,  renowned,  famed ;  and  thus,  fame, 
renown,  celebrity,  honour,  praise ;  splendour,  lustre  or 
magnificence. 


G  L  O 

To  gioiy  (by  usare)  to  assume  or  arrogate  glarp,   oijomr 
fame,  renown ;  to  take  a  pride  in.  ' 

To  glorify  ;  to  have  or  receive^  to  give  or  pay  ghry^ 
honour  or  praise, 

Oore  k^g  is  peasable,  and  ^t  in  bataille  gtorioua, 

R,  Olouceater,  p.  483. 

The  glose  gloriomalicke  was  wryte.  wytb  gjrlte  peniM, 

Piere  Pioukman,     Pmom,  p.  SS^ 

And  the  pnple  seynge  dredde,  and  glorijlede  God  that  gaf  sack 
power  to  men.  Wiehf    Matthew,  ^.\x. 

And  when  y*  people  saw  it  they  maniailed  &  ^/ors^  God,  whkke 
kad  given  such  power  to  men.  BAU,  Anna  IS61 

For  Jhesus  was  not  yet  ghri/M. 

BecMM  that  Jesus  was  n<rt  yet  ghrijted. 


WicHf,    Jakn,  ch.  vit 


BMe, 


ISSL 


And  al  the  pnple  joy«de  in  alle  thingib  that  weren  giorionaig  dot 
of  him.  mdif.    Luke,  ch.  xiiL 

Biholde  ye  the  lilies  of  tbe  field  hoa  thci  waxen :  thei  tranelcfe 


noi,  neymer  spyonen,  ana  1  ser  to  yoa  that  neiaier  Salamen  In  si 
his  glorye  was  clotfaid  as  000  of  theae.  Jd,    A.  dk  xii. 


not,  neyther  spyonen,  and  I 
ewas  clotfaid  as  000 

Qhoure  ghrying  is  not  good. 

Id,     1  Corjnikimmey  cb.  ▼. 
Right  so  sbal  your  light  lighten  before  men,  that  they  mewe  m 
your  good  werkes  an  glonfie  your  fader  that  if  in  hea\'«i. 

Chaucer.     The  Peraouea  Tak^  voL  u.  p.  384. 
And  Jesu  fiur  his  grace  wit  me  seude 
To  bhewen  you  the  way  in  this  viage 
Of  thilke  parfll^A/rtoiM  pilgrimage. 
That  higbt  Jerusalem  celestial. 

Jd,    The  Peraonea  Prologue^  ▼.  1 7961 . 

Vaine^/on>  is  for  to  have  pompe,  and  delit  in  his  temporal  high* 
nesse,  and  giorye  him  in  his  worldly  estate. 

Id,     The  Peraonea  7h/e,  toI.  it  p.  313. 

O  glory,  glory,  thou  art  none  other  thing  to  tbousandes  of  folke^ 
bat  a  great  sweller  of  ears. 

Id.     The  Teatmnent  of  Lone,  fbl.  3M. 

It  fen  hem  by  the  waye  so. 
That  they  vpon  a  daie  a  cane 
Within  a  roche  founden  haue. 
Which  was  roiall  and  gioriontf 
And  of  entaile  curious. 

Gower.    Cot^,  Am.  book  v.  foL  121. 

The  sylken  arty,  is  the  tnnoeency  of  lyfe  in  this  world,  thorovv 
the  grace  of  Cbria^and  in  beauen  it  is  the  im mortal ^/erx^rocMii  of 
body  and  soule.  VdalL    Remeioewn,  ch.  ikxm 

The  most  parte  of  the  people  doe  cal  such  men  happie  and  fbrte- 
nate,  vnto  whom  the  people  sheweth  tokens  of  high  fauoare,MKi  like- 
wise the  that  are  auauoced  to  honours :  and  such  through  giarwm 
titles  are  much  renouned.  Id.    Luke,  ch.  vi. 

But  the  more  v*  kynge  thought  to  satysfye  hym  with  hya  fajtt 
speche,  the  more  tne  patriarke  was  discontented,  in  so  mochei  thai  at 
the  last  he  sayde  vnto  hym,  hytherto  thou  haste  reygned  gloryouab/e^ 
but  hereafter  thou  shalt  be  forsakyn  of  hym  that  thon  at  this  tyme 
ibnakest  Fabyan,  voL  i.  cb.  130. 

Among  them  also  that  are  good,  euerie  one.  as  he  hath  in  this  vsed 
himseKe,  so  shal  he  excell  other  in  the  gloriouanea  of  his  new  bodye. 

UdaiL     I  CbrcH/AMiiiii,  ch.  zt. 

Thou  ghrieat  in  the  name,  and  title  of  a  Christyan  man :  why 
yeldest  thou  not  unto  Christ  that  thou  owest  him  by  reason  of  thy 
profession.  Id.    Mnrke,  cb.  Jdi. 

ff/ory,  or  internal  ghriafion  or  triumph  of  the  mind,  is  the  pusen 
which  pvoceedeth  from  the  imagination  or  conception  of  onr  evB 
power  above  the  power  of  him  that  contendeth  with  ns;  the  signs 
whereof,  besides  those  in  the  countenanoe  and  other  gestures  «f  the 
body  which  cannot  be  described,  are,  ostentation  in  words^  and  in» 
lency  in  actions  :  and  this  passion,  of  them  whom  it  displeaaeth.  Is 
called  pride ;  by  them  whom  it  pleaseth  it  is  termed  a  just  TnlvatiMi 
ofhimsdt  MMk§.    HumamNaimrt,A.lumc.U 
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•  If  €M  NMpWSly 


Ai  I  suppose,  lowirdft  yoar  onct  giofitd  friend, 
lly  soQ  DOW  captive,  hither  h«d  iDfonu'd 
Your  younger  feet,  while  mine  cast  back  with  age 
Came  lagging  after,  say  if  he  be  here. 

Mittm,     Samson  JgotUsiet,  1. 335. 

Ib  this  feir  wise  they  traTeird  long  yfere, 

Through  many  hard  assayes  which  did  betide; 
Of  which  he  honour  still  away  did  bear, 
And  spred  his  ff^orj  through  alt  countreys  wide. 

Spenter,    Faerie  Queene,  book  iu  can.  1* 
During  whiche  time  her  powre  she  did  diapUy 
Through  all  this  realme,  tfaey/ory  of  her  sex. 
And  first  taught  maa  a  woman  to  obay. 

JUL    IB,  book  ii.  can.  10. 

Though  in  their  synagogues  the  expositioB  and  meditation  of  the 
law  was  their  principal  erapIoyaieBt;  yet  in  their  tabernacle  and  in 
the  temple,  which  were  their  places  of  «ierahip,  they  offered  sacrifice 
and  aaug  hymns  and  praises  and  gkrificmiimn  of  God. 

Ta^or,    BuU  of  Comsdmct,  book  ii.  oh.  ii. 

When  it  is  said  that  alt  temporal  things  are  subordinate  to  oor 
spiritnal  ends,  the  meaning  is,  that  all  the  actions  of  our  life,  all  that 
we  are,  all  that  we  have,  most  be  directed  actually  or  habituatly  to 
the  great  end  of  man,  the  giorijleation  or  God  and  the  salvation  of 
our  souls.  Jtf.    ih»  book  iii.  eh.  iii. 

Chaste  mother  of  our  Princes,  whence  do  grow 

Those  righteous  issues,  which  shall  glorify 
And  comfort  many  nations  with  their  worth, 
To  her  perprtual  grace  that  brought  them  ft>rth. 

Damti,     A  Panegyric  to  the  King*i  Ufajetig, 

Not  that  those  few  lines  can  ia  them  comprise 

Those  tfioriout  ornaments  of  hcauenly  grace, 
Wherewith  ye  triumph  orer  feeble  eyes 
And  in  subdued  harts  do  tymnyse. 

Spmeer.    To  the  Ladg  Carew, 
Still  with  the  Muses  sporting,  while  those  beames 
Of  virtue  kindled  in  his  noble  brest, 
Which  after  did  so  ghnmuig  forth  shine. 

M,     On  the  Demih  of  Sir  Philip  Sidneg. 
'  Him  followed  his  next  mate, 

Both  glorying  to  have  scap't  the  Stygian  flood 
As  Gods,  and  by  their  own  recover'd  strength, 
Not  by  the  sufferance  of  supernal  power. 

Mihtm.    i>lanutorjLaal,bookLl244. 
But  since,  alas !  ignoble  age  must  come. 
Disease  and  death's  inexorable  doom  ; 
The  life  which  othervpay,  let  us  bestow. 
And  give  to  Fame  what  we  to  Nature  owe; 
Brave  though  wo  fall,  and  honour  d  if  we  Uv% 
Or  let  us  giwry  gain,  or  fiorg  give  I 

Pope.  Homer,  i/to4,  book  xii. 
This  office  the  good  AngeU  do  perform  to  the  souls  of  the  faithfull, 
not  merely  to  congratulate  their  safe  arrival  into  the  world  of  blessed- 
ness, though  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they,  who  do  so  heartily  re- 
joice in  the  conversion  of  ainnen^  are  ready  enough  to  coagratulate 
their  glorification, 

Scott,     Christian  Life,  part  il  ch.  vii.  sec.  10. 

The  glorification  in  the  close  was  in  common,  to  Father,  Sod,  aad 
Holy  Ghost.  ^  ' 

Waterland.     Remarhs  upon  Dr,  Clarke's  Exposition  <^  the  Church 
Catechism. 

Can  they  who  say  the  Host  should  be  desery'd 
By  sense,  define  a  body  glorify'd. 

Drydm.     The  Hind  and  the  Ptmiker. 

Ev*n  now  would  I  conclude  my  happy  reign ; 
But  *tis  too  late,  my  glorious  race  is  run, 
And  a  dark  dond  o*ertakes  my  setting  sun. 

Id,     Sigimnonda  and  Omtcardo, 
Not  so  the  fair  their  passion's  secret  kept 
Silent  they  heard,  but,  as  they  heard,  they  wept; 
When  glorioysly  the  blooming  Marcus  dy'd. 
And  Cato  told  the  Gods,  '<  Tm  satisfy'd/' 

Eusden,     To  the  Author  of  the  Tragedy  of  Cato, 
He  sets  before  us  our  new  birth,  and  inheritance — our  hopes,  our 
moti?e»— and  (//ori/ca/ioM— altogether  in  one  point  of  view— let  us 
tollow  him  through  the  particulars  of  this  wonderfuU  display  of  grace. 
Gilpin,    Hints  for  Sermons,  vol  i.  p.  329. 


Itie  meaniflg  of  which  seems  not  to  be  that  the  Gentiles  weM  all  GLOHT, 
Atheists,  and  absolutely  and  wholly  ignorant  of  God,  but  thai  tbty  *-  j,  ~^\^ 
glorified  him  not  as  God. 

Jortin,     Works,  vol.  i.  p.  149.    Discourses  on  the  Christian  Religion^  * 

ch.  Tii. 

The  armies  and  fleets  of  Xerxe*,  their  numbers,  the  glorious  stsnd 
made  against  them,  and  the  unfortunate  event  of  all  his  mighty  pie« 
parationS}  are  knowiv  to  every  body. 

Burke.    A  Vlndieation  of  Natural  Society, 

At  school,  he  scorns  to  pore  over  musty  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
gloriously  aims  at  being  preeminent  in  every  mischievous  frolic, 
scorning  the  controul  of  his  master,  and  taking  the  lead  in  every 
attempt  to  revolt  against  anthority. 

Knaas,     Winter  Eveninge,  even.  28. 

Hence  proceeds  what  Longinus  has  observed  of  that  glorying  and 
sense  of  inward  greatness,  that  always  fills  the  reader  of  eoch  passages 
in  pools  and  otalors  as  are  sublime.  Il  is  what  every  man  must  beve 
felt  in  himself  upou  such  occasions. 

Burke.     On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  sec.  17* 

A  sin^ilar  foreign  superstition  relating  to  the  Hand 
of  Glort,  "  la  main  de  Gloire  dont  se  Bervmt  lea 
$eelerat9  voleurs  pour  entrer  dans  les  maisons  de  nuit 
ians  emphchementy^  may  be  found  in  Les  Secrets  Mer^ 
vetUeux  de  Petit  Albert,  (Albertus  Parvtw  Lucius,) 
Lions^  1717.  It  is  accompanied  with  an  Engraving. 
The  work  itself  professes  to  be  a  translntion  from  the 
original  Latin,  which  had  become  so  rare  that  1000 
florins  had  been  offered  and  refused  for  a  copy :  but  as 
we  shrewdly  suspect  that  no  Latin  original  ever  existed, 
we  shall  copy  the  account  in  the  translation  of  Grose» 
which  may  be  found  also  in  a  Note  on  Brand's  Popular 
Antiquities^  (ii.  593.)  It  seems  as  if  the  relation  were 
g^ven  by  a  Magistrate. 

"  I  acknowledge  that  T  never  tried  the  Secret  of  the 
Hand  of  Glory,  but  I  have  thrice  assisted  at  the  defini- 
tive judgment  of  certain  Criminals,  who  under  Torture 
confessed  having  used  it  Being  asked  what  if  was, 
where  they  procured  it,  and  what  were  its  uses  and 
properties?  they  answered  first,  that  the  use  of  the 
Hand  of  Glory  was  to  stupify  those  to  whom  it  was 
presented,  and  to  render  them  motionless,  insomuch  that 
they  could  not  stir  any  more  than  if  they  were  dead ; 
secondly,  that  it  was  the  Hand  of  a  hanged  man  ;  and 
thirdly,  that  it  must  be  prepared  in  the  manner  follow- 
ing :  Take  the  Hand,  right  or  lefl,  of  a  person  hanged 
and  exposed  on  the  highway ;  wrap  it  up  in  a  piece 
of  shroud  or  winding  shtet,  in  which  let  it  be  well 
squeezed,  to  get  out  any  small  quantity  of  blood  that 
may  have  remained  in  it ;  then  put  it  into  an  earthea 
vessel  with  zimal,  saltpetre,  salt,  and  long  pepper,  the 
whole  well  powdered  :  leave  it  1 5  days  in  that  vessel* 
aflerwards  take  it  out*  and  expose  it  to  the  noontide 
Sun  in  the  Dog-days,  till  it  is  thoroughly  dry ;  and  if 
the  Sim  is  not  sufficient,  put  it  into  an  Oven  heated 
with  Fern  and  Vervain :  then  compose  a  kind  of  Candle 
with  the  fat  of  a  hanged  man,  Yii^gin  wax,  and  Sisame 
of  Lapland.  The  Hand  of  Glory  is  used  as  a  Candle- 
stick to  hold  this  Candle  when  lighted.  Its  properties 
are,  that  wheresoever  any  one  goes  with  this  dreadful 
instrument,  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  presented  will  be 
deprived  of  all  power  of  motion.  On  being  asked  if 
there  was  no  remedy  or  antidote  to  counteract  this 
Charai,  they  said  the  Hand  of  Glory  would  cease  to 
take  effect,  and  Thieves  cotild  not  make  use  of  it,  if 
the  threshold  of  the  Door  of  the  House,  and  other 
places  by  which  they  might  enter,  were  anointed  with 
an  Unguent  composed  of  the  Gall  of  a  Black  Cat,  the 
fat  of  a  White  Hen^  and  the  blood  of  a  Screech  Owl» 
4l2 
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GLORY*   i«hich  mixture  must  necessarily  be  prepared  daring  the 

GLOSP     I^ogf-days." 

uLuajfi.  GLORIOSA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Hex- 
andria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  LUiacete, 
Generic  character:  corolla,  petals  six,  undulated,  re- 
ifexed  ;  style  oblique,  apex  three-clefl. 

Two  species  of  bulbous-rooted  plants.     G.  superba^ 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  a  beautiful!  stove  plant,  with  ' 
large  scarlet  flowers,  and  G.  simplex^  native  of  Senegal. 


GLOSE,  or 

Gloze,  i;. 

Glo'ser, 

Glo'singly, 

Gloss,  v. 

Gloss,  n. 

Glo^ssarv, 

Glo'ssarial, 

Glo'ssarist, 

Glo^ssator, 

Glo'ssibt, 

Glo'ssographer, 

Glo'ssy, 

Glo'ssiness. 


From  the  A.  S.  gles-an,  adu- 
lari,  (says  Skinner,)  and  this 
from  the  Ger.  gleinen,  A.  S. 
glitenan,  micare,  niiere,  q,  d.  ni- 
tide  et  *pecios^  loqui.  Gloss,  the 
gloss  of  colours,  he  also  believes 
.to  be  from  the  same  Ger.  gleiS' 
^sen,  fulgere.  The  A,  S.  gles-an, 
gUmian,  glitenan,  and  Ger. 
gleissen,  mean,  to  be  or  cause  to 
be  clear  or  bright,  plain  or  ma- 
nifest; and  thus,  to  clear,  ex- 
plain, interpret;  and  further,  as 
J  Skinner  expresses  it,  nitide  et 
speciose  loqui ;  to  speak  fairly  and  speciously;  and  hence, 
further,  adulari^  to  flatter.  Fr.  glose ;  It.  and  Sp. 
glosa  ;  £ng.  glose  or  gloss,  is  derived  by  Menage  from 
the  Lat.  ghsa  ;  Gr.  ^Xwfira,  as  applied  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  interpretation  lingutB  secretioris,  (Quinct.  lib.  i.  c.  1.) 
Aud  see  the  Quotation  from  Holland's  Plutarch.  The 
Gr.  yXtSaaa  is  deduced  by  Lennep  from  7\o.g«v,  polire  ; 
the  obsolete  theme  of  7X0109,  lubriciis ;  and  thus  the 
word  may  have  travelled  through  the  Gr.  and  Lat.  firom 
our  Northern  languages,  and  returned  upon  us  in  some 
of  the  applications  now  in  most  common  use. 

To  explain,  to  expound,  to  interpret,  to  comment, 
remark,  or  observe.  To  speak  or  write  fairly  and 
speciously,  to  use  fair  or  specious  terms  or  language  ; 
and  thus,  to  soothe,  to  caress,  to  flatter,  to  delude ;  to 
have  or  give  a  specious,  polished  or  bright  appearance. 

Hcrof  he  bed  hem  segge  so]?,  as  yt  were  gfotyng, 

R,  Giouc€9ter,  p.  314. 

Glotinde  words  &  false. 

Id,  p.  497. 

Alle^  Norreis,  ^at  bad  bien  so  fikelle 

Pes  forte  faaue  feig/osed  him  fulle  mykelle. 

A.  Brunne^  p.  34. 

Ne  gate  mf  grace  ^orw  eDj^  gyft  oe  ghting  speche. 

Piert  Plouhman,     FiMton,  p.  71 . 

'  Loke  in  be  sauter  gh»ed» 

Id.    lb,  p.  102. 

The  glote  glorj'ousliche  was  wryte,  wyth  a  gylte  penne. 

Id,    lb.  p.  322. 
■  False  prophetes.  flaterers  and  y/o«er# 

Shnllen  come  and  be  curatours  over  kynges  and  eries. 

Id.    lb.  p.  377. 
With  glotjfngtt  and  with  gabbyngs.  he  gyle^  ^e  peuj)le. 

Id.    lb.  p.3d8. 
Ladies,  I  pray  you  that  ye  be  not  wroth 
I  can  nat  gio§e,  I  am  a  rude  man. 

Chauctr.    The  MerchanieM  Tale^  v.  10250. 

Me  seemeth  by  langage  ye  be  some  potestate 
Or  else  some  curious  ghser  disceiuable 
IVhat  is  your  name. 

Id.     Certame  Bahdea,  fol.  241. 
For  it  is  hard  to  ynu,  as  I  suppose, 
And  therefore  woi  I  tsche  you  ay  the  giose. 
Oiomng  is  a  ful  glorious  thing  certain. 
For  letter  sleth^  so  as  we  cleriies  sain. 

Id.     The  Sompnouret  Tale^  t.  7374. 


Where  as  bym  list  his  preie  Uki^ 
He  can  so  well  bis  cause  make 
And  so  well  feigne,  and  so  well  glots^ 
That  there  ne  shall  no  man  suppose, 
But  that  he  were  an  innocent. 

Qower.    Conf.  Awu  book  ▼.  foL  120. 

Some  glottd  those  wordes,  and  some  thought  in  their  eorage  (haC 
the  aunswere  was  not  reasonable,  but  they  durst  not  saye  agaynst  it, 
the  Duke  of  Glocestre  was  so  sore  dred. 

Lard  Bemert,     F^oUmrt.    Cnmgde,  yoL  ii.  cb.  201. 

Hie  other  Master  de  Prato  a  solempne  prothonotary,  bis  [/otn 
Bouchet]  prating  ghter,  wrote  of  this  treaty  and  compocicion. 

Uaii.    Henry  K    The  eighth  Yere. 
Togfoue  or  to  glavere, 
I  will  for  no  medyng, 
But  ySe  you  wilt  haue  her 
All  tymes  at  thy  nedyng, 
Lett  her  nott,  &c. 
RiisoH.    AneietU  Somge,  p.  133.     7>e  ihe  Mare,  Tom  Bmf,' 
Wherefore  beware  ye  that  al  your  life  bee  voide  of  al  clokyng  er 
countrefaict  glaue,  and  that  ye  neyther  speake  ne  doe,  no  nor  yet 
thynke  ani  thing  alone  by  your  selfes,  which  ye  would  not  by  you 
good  willes  haue'to  be  knowe  to  all  creatures. 

Ud4M.    Z«fc,ch.xu. 
But  when  he  sawe  himselfe  free  from  pursute^ 

He  gan  make  gentle  purpose  to  his  dame, 
Wiih  tearmes  of  luue  and  lewdnesse  dissolute  ; 
For  he  could  well  his  gloxing  speeches  frame 
To  such  vaine  vses,  that  him  best  became. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queeme,  book  iii.  easL  8. 

Whom  glazing  Juno,  gainst  her  miode, 

With  cost  did  intertaine, 
And  with  a  tongue,  repugnant  quite 

To  her  malicious  vaine. 
Commends  his  deeds,  when  rather  she 

Did  wish  he  had  been  slaioe. 

TFamer.    AtbionU  England^  look'L  ch.  t 

I,  under  fair  pretence  of  friendly  ends, 
And  well  plac*d  words  of  gioxing  courtesji 
Baited  with  reasons  not  unplausible, 
Wind  me  into  the  easy-hearted  man. 
And  hug  him  into  snares. 

mUon.     Camm,  1. 161. 

They  neuer  heare  sentence  which  meutioneth  the  word  or 
Scripture,  but  forth.with  their  ^/ojrr«  vpon  it  ar^  the  word  preached, 
the  Scripture  explained  or  deliuered  vnto  vs  in  sermons. 

Hooher.    Ecckiicuticai  Poiiig,  book  T.  hA.  229. 

■  Nor  must  I 

With  less  observance  shunne  grosse  flattery. 
For  he,  reposed  safe  in  his  owue  merit, 
Spurns  back  the  giotea  of.  a  fawning  spirit 

Ben  Jonson.    Poeiatter,  act  ilL  ic  5. 

As  also  closer,  closely,  closeness,  gMnglg,  hourly,  maieslifsllf 
maiestically. 

Camden.     Remainee.     The  Excellence  of  the  EngSah  Thmgae. 

But  no  man  can  gloaae  upon  this  text  after  that  manner ;  for  the 
prophet  says,  No  shepherd  shall  pitch  hb  fold  there,  nor  shall  aay 
roan  pass  through  it  for  ever. 

Henrg  More.     The  Defence  of  the  Philoaophie  Cabbaim,  ch.  iiL 

Another  way  there  is  besides,  to  turn  the  doublfull  and  suspected 
sentences  in  pocticall  writings  to  the  better  sense,  which  otherwise 
might  be  construed  in  the  worst  part :  namely,  by  interpreting  words 
to  the  signiAcation  wherein  they  are  usually  taken :  wherein  it  were: 
better  to  exercise  a  young  man,  than  in  the  interpretatioDS  of  obscore 
termes,  which  we  called  gloaaea, 

Holland.    Plniatek.  id.  24. 

He  much  more  goodly  gloaae  thereon  doth  shed, 
To  hide  his  falsehood,  then  if  it  were  true. 

Spenaer.    Faerie  Queene,  book  ir.  caB.  5. 

Dipticct  in  some  old  gloaaariea  are  taid  to  be  taheUm,  gmAm  ttt' 
ruptorea  puellia  auia  inacribunt  amorem. 
Holyday.    Juvenal,  p.  173.     IlTuatrationa  of  the  JWn/A  S^gre. 

This  is  the  full  sUte  of  this  affair,  in  the  age  when  Sesaeca,  wbe 
was  the  glosaator,  liv'd. 

T^yhr.     Polemical  Diacouraea^   fol.  478.     Amieuiar    Camfitaatm 
imposed  upon  Conacienceaj  book  i.  part  ii. 
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For  tome  »kI,  he  «•  a  Swnwlun,  that  he  Iwd  •  «!««  within 
him.  a  aAcwr,  s  dripktr,  a  pot  companioo. 

tang  Edward. 
Eighthly,  To  ertaUUh  h,  Uw  a  thing  '»H>lly  «»l«wfun  and  dij. 
b0De>t,  is  an  affirmaUon  w«  never  heard  of  before  id  any  Uw, 
?S,a"n,  Philo»phy,  or  Religipn,  till  it  WM  raisM  by  .nconiiderate 
ohuuiM  from  the  mistake  of  this  text. 

There  stood  a  hiU  not  far  whose  griedy  top 

Belch'd  fire  and  rowling  smoak  5  the  rest  entire 

Shon  with  a  ^/of»>  scurff,  undoubted  sign 

That  in  his  womb  was  hid  metallic  ore, 

The  work  of  sulphur.  ....  itmn 

Id.    Fflfwttw  iMf,  book  1. 1. 672. 

It  rJusticel  was  not  subject  to  be  imposed  upon  by  *  deluded 
fancy,  nor  yet  to  be  bribed  by  a  gionin^  appetite,  for  an  Uule,  or 
Jucundum,  to  turn  the  balance  to  a  false  and  dishonest  sentence. 

Souih.     SermoHi,  toI.  1.  p.  69. 

Flattering  collogniogs  and  ghsmg%^  servile  crouchings  and  fewn- 
ings,  and  the  Uke.  Barrow,     Scrmoii  5.  wl.  1. 

No  written  laws  can  be  so  plain,  so  pure, 

But  wit,  and  glou^  and  malice  may  obscure ; 

Not  those  indited  by  his  first  command, 

A  prophet  CTav'd  the  text,  an  Angel  held  his  hand. 

Dryden.     The  Hind  and  the  Panther, 

But  oefore  I  come  to  that  I  mainly  design  for  my  text,  it  is  fit  I 
should  give  you  some  explanation  of  it  and  vindicate  it  from  such 
filse  ffkmety  as  some  amongst  us  are  wont  to  put  upon  it. 

Sharp,     Worht,  vol.  iv.     Sermon  16. 

If  it  be  only  criticism  upon  ancient  authors  and  languages,  he  must 
be  a  conjuror  that  can  make  those  moderns,  with  their  comments, 
end  giostariet,  and  annoUtions,  more  learned  than  the  authors  them- 
selves in  their  own  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  subjects  they  treat. 
Sir  WiUiam  Temple.  Eetay.  Of  Jncieni  and  Modem  Learning, 
vol.  iii.  p.  507. 

And  if  you  ask  how  many  will  do  it  ?  courteous  John  Semeca,  th« 
learned  glauaiwy  will  tell  you. 

Bogle.    Wwkt,  voL  vi.  p.  311.     Letter  Jhm  TJiOmt  Lincoln  to 
Mr.  Boyle* 

Their  surfaces  had  a  smoothness  and  glouineu  much  surpassing 
whatever  I  had  observed  in  marine  or  common  salt. 

Id.     The  Producibleness  of  Chymieal  Principles,  part  i.  sec.  3. 

His  gilded  bosom,  specVd  with  purple  pride, 
And  both  his  wings  in  glo9$y  purple  dy'd. 

-Pamelt.     On  Queen  Annexe  Peace, 

Ye  nations  hear !  nor  fondly  deem 

Britannia's  ancient  spirit  fled  ; 
Or  glueing  weep  her  setting  beam. 

Whose  fierce  meridian  rays  her  rivals  sped— 
Her  Genius  slept — her  Genius  wakes — 
Nor  strength  deserts  her,  nor  high  heaven  forsakes. 

Whitehead.     Ode  44.     For  the  New  Year,  (1 783.) 

So  gloz*d  th*  enchaunter,  till  he  hath  him  brought 
To  a  huge  rock,  that  clomb  so  high  in  air, 
That  from  it  he  uneath  the  murmuring  surge  might  hear. 
Weet.    On  the  Abme  of  Travelling.    {A  Canto  in  hutaOon  of 
Spenter.) 

It  is  recorded  in  the  books  of  heaven;  and  though  every  tongue 
on  earth  were  silent,  nay,  though  every  tongue  should  join  in  gloteing 
over,  and  even  justifying  all  or  any  of  those  crimes,  that  sentence  will 
assuredly  be  pronounced  on  all  impenitent  offenders. 

Portent.     Sermon  16.  vol.  ii. 

There  is  a  sort  of  glote  upon  ingenious  falsehoods  that  dazzles  the 
imagination,  but  which  neither  belongs  to.  nor  becomes  the  sober 
aspect  of  truth. 

Barke.    A  FindieatioH  of /Mono/ Society.    Preface, 
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He  spells  them  true  by  intuition's  ligbt^ 
And  needs  no  glottary  to  set  him  right 

Cowper,    The  Needlen  Alarm, 

Hence,  as  I  said,  the  churchmen  though  Normans,  were  well  in- 
structed in  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Saxon  laws,  and  it  was  not 
easy  for  the  King's  gloetert  to  interpret  them  to  their  own  mind, 
whilst  the  bishops  were  at  hand  to  refute  and  rectify  their  coou 
ments. 

Hurd,    fFcrke,  vol.  ill.  p.  351 .    On  the  Cometitution  of  the  BnglitA 
Government. 

Observe  yonder  tall  stem  rising  from  the  interstices  of  a  craggy 
rock,  covered  vrith  a  rind  white  and  glosty  like  silver,  and  dropping 
with  ten  thousand  fine  twigs  so  attenuated  as  to  appear  almost 
capillary.  Knox.    Euay»,  lio,  lib. 

GLOSSARRHEN,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class- 
Pentandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Violarem, 
Generic  character :  segments  of  the  calyx  very  unequal, 
the  base  running  into  the  foot-stalk ;  corolla,  petals 
five,  the  two  superior  petals  short;  the  two  lateral 
longer,  the  inferior  petal  large ;  anthers  conniving ; 
cq^sule  superior,  three-valved,  one-celled. 

A  genus  allied  to  Fio/a,  (from  which  it  differs  in  the 
form  of  the  calyx,)  containing  two  species,  natives  of 
Brazil. 

GLOSSODIA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  clara 
Gynandria^  order  Monogynia^  natural  order  OrchideeB„ 
Generic  character:  calyx  and  corolla  equal;  nectary^ 
short,  without  glands,  with  a  two-cleil  appendage  at 
the  base;  style  expanded  on  each  side;  anther  ter- 
minal. 

Two  species,  G.nui^and  G,  minor,  natives  of  New* 
South  Wales. 

GLOSSOMA,  inBoiany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Teiran-^ 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Rhamni,  Generic 
character:  calyx  four-toothed;  corolla,  petals  four; 
anthers  cohering  by  a  membrane ;  stigma  four-clefl ; 
seed-vessel  a  drupe  with  a  furrowed  nut,  one-seeded. 

One  species,  G,  arboreacens,  native  of  the  woods  of 
Guiana.  Aublet. 

GLOSSOPETALUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the 
dass  Feniandria,  order  Pentagynia,  natural  order 
Rhamni.  Generic  character:  calyx,  half  inferior,  five- 
toothed  ;  corolla,  petals  fi\e,  each  bearing  a  linear  in- 
flexed  appendage ;  berry  five-seeded. 

Two  species,  G.  glabrum  and  G,  tomentosum,  trees ; 
natives  of  Guiana. 

GLOSSOSTEMON,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Polyandria^  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Byttne- 
riacetB,  (Decandolle.)  Generic  character:  calyx  five- 
parted  ;  corolla,  petals  five,  acuminate,  the  central  fila^ 
ment  in  each  of  the  bundles  of  stamens  strap-shaped, 
sterile ;  capsule  five-celled. 

One  species,  G.  Brugneri,  native  of  Persia. 

GLOTTIDIUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Diadelphia,  order  Decandria,  natural  order  Leguminota, 
Generic  character:  calyx  five-toothed,  inferior  teeth 
rather  longer ;  standard  of  the  pea-flowered  corolla 
reniform,  very  broad  and  short ;  pod  compressed,  two- 
valved,  two-seeded. 

One  species,  G,  Floridanum,  native  of  Florida.  De« 
candolle. 
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GLOU-        GLOUCESTERSHIRE,  a  County  of  England  so 

CESTER-  called  from  Prince  Gloew,  who  appears  to  have  lived 
SHIRE,     at  t))e  commencement  of  the  Roman  period  of  British 

^^v"^^  History.  Anterior  to  the  Roman  invaston  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  chief  parts  of  this  County  and  of  Oxford- 
shire were  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Dobuni^ 
probably  derived  from  the  British  Dwfio,  denoting 
inhabitants  of  low  or  vale  districts.  On  the  division 
of  the  Island  into  Britannia  Prima  and  Secunda,  that 
part  of  this  County  lying  South-East  of  the  River 
Severn  was  included  in  the  first  Province;  the  remain- 
der, of  course,  belonging  to  the  other  division.  Subse- 
quently to  this  period,  under  Constantine,  the  whole 
County  was  included  in  the  Pkx)vince  named  Flavia 
CmHarienais,  Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  dominion  it 
formed  a  portion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia ;  Winch- 
eomb  and  King's  Stanley  being  the  residences  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Monarchs. 

Extent.  Gloucestershire  is  bounded  on  the  North  and  North- 

East  by  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire ;  on  the  East 
by  Oxfordshire ;  on  the  South-East  by  part  of  Berk- 
shire and  Wiltshire ;  on  the  South  and  South -West  by 
Somersetshire  and  the  Bristol  Channel ;  and  on  the 
West  and  North- West  by  Monmouthshire  and  Here- 
fordshire. It  extends  in  length  from  the  Parish  of 
Clifford  Chambers,  near  Stratford  upon  Avon,  to 
Cliflon  beyond  the  City  of  Bristol,  in  a  South-West 
direction,  about  70  statute  miles ;  and  in  breadth  from 
Lechlade  to  Preston,  about  40  miles.  The  superficial 
contents  of  the  County  are   about   1,100,000   acres. 

Divisions^  The  boundaries  are  chiefly  artificial.  For  purposes  of 
police,  it  has  been  separated  into  the  KniitPgate,  the 
Seven  Hundreds,  the  Forest  and  the  Berkeley  divisions; 
these  are  subdivided  into  28  Hundreds,  containing  320 
Parishes,  one  City,  and  28  Market  Towns.     In   1821 

Population,  the  population  was  composed  of  72,156  families.  Of 
these  there  were  employed 

In  agriculture  23,170 

In  trade  and  manufacturet 35,907 

Not  included  in  the  two  preoeding  classes. .      13,079 

Total. . . .     72,156 

The  number  of  persons  was 

Males  160,451 

Females   ;.    17.5,392 

Total  population 335,813 

Fhis  account  includes  the  City  of  Bristol,  the  popu- 
lation of  which,  at  the  same  period,  was  87,780.  The 
whole  County,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chapelries  of 
Icomb  and  Caw-honyborn,  is  included  within  the 
Diocese  of  Gloucester ;  which  comprehends  one  Arch* 
deaconry  and  10  Deaconriea.  Gloucestershire  returns 
to  Purliament  eight  Members,  viz,  two  for  the  Shire, 
two  for  the  City,  two  for  Tewksbury,  and  two  for 
Cirencester. 
Asoecttnd  The  aspect  of  this  County  is  greatly  diversified, 
•oil  Nature  having  divided  it  into  three  districts  of  very 

dissimilar  character;  named  respectively  the  Hill,  the 
HiU  Vale,  and  the  Forest,      The  Hill  district  may  be  re- 

district,        garded  as  a  continuation  of  the  central  chain  proceed- 
ing South  from  Derbyshire.     The  extent  of  the  Cots- 
wold  Hills,  from  Broadway  Hill  to  near  Tetbury,  is  30 
miles;  and  from  Birdlip  Hill  to  Burford,  about  20. 
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Their  surface  Is  undulating;  and  the  climate,  eonaidcr- 
ing  the  elevation  of  the  ground,  unusually  mild.  The 
sides  of  the  Hills  abound  with  springs,  and  every  little 
valley  has  its  brook.  The  aoi^  which  is  seldom  more  ^^'V*^ 
than  five  inches  deep»  is  generally  a  calcareous  loam  ; 
mostly  mixed  with  gravel  and  small  stones,  provin- 
cially  termed  shne  hrath.  The  subsoil  is  a  calcareous 
rubble. 

The  Vale  district  constitutes  the  middle  tract  of  the  Vai^ 
County,  situated  between  the  Cotswold  Hills  on  the  di«rid. 
East,  and  the  River  Severn  on  the  West  It  is  usually 
subdivided  into  the  Vales  of  Evesham  and  Gloucester* 
and  the  Vale  of  Berkeley ;  the  latter  of  these  Is  sepa- 
rated from  the  former  by  a  natural  intersection,  and 
is  diflferent  in  produce  as  well  as  rural  management. 
The  Vale  of  Gloucester  stretches  from  North  to  South 
along  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Severn  about  15  miles,  and 
from  East  to  West  about  seven.  The  soil  is  a  rich 
loam,  with  a  subsoil  in  general  very  retentive  of  water 
The  seasons  are  a  week  or  ten  days  later  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Severn ;  probably  from  the  prfutimity 
of  the  Cots  wolds,  which  render  the  air  more  oool  and 
humid.  The  Vale  of  Evesham,  which  runs  into  Wor- 
cestershire, resembles  that  of  Gloucester  in  aeil  and 
climate. 

The  Forest  district  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Penit 
.County  by  the  River  Severn,  and  is  principally  con»-  <ii^*"^ 
prehended  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  which  was  formerly 
valuable  for  the  excellence  of  its  timber.  In  a  survey 
made  in  the  reign  of  Charies  II.  the  Forest  is  esti* 
mated  to  have  contained  originally  upwards  of  43,000 
acres;  of  which  14,000  were  Woodland.  Several 
thousand  acres,  however,  have  been  granted  away  by 
the  Crown,  and  disafibrested  ;  and  it,  probably,  at  this 
time  does  not  contain  more  than  half  the  number 
computed  at  the  Restoration. 

The  Vale  of  Berkeley,  called  also  the  Lower  Vale,  is 
of  a  semicircular  figure,  comprehending  about  50,000 
acres  in  the  South-Westem  part  of  the  Country.  The 
surface  is  more  diversified  than  in  the  Upper  Vale;  the 
margins  of  the  hills  are  hung  with  beech,  and  the  scenery 
in  general  is  extremely  fine.  The  soil  is  a  deep  &t  loam, 
exceedingly  fertile.  The  richness  of  this  Vale  has  been 
celebrated  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  describes 
it  as  **  rich  in  corn,  productive  of  fruits,  in  some  parts 
by  the  sole  favour  of  Nature.  Neither  has  any  County 
in  England  more  numerous  or  richer  vineyards  ne 
which  yield  grapes  more  abundantly,  or  of  better  fla^ 
vour ;  as  the  wine  is  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  France 
in  sweetness.** 

The  grand  objects  of  husbandry  in  the  Vale  of  Glou-  Hcsb»*y 
cester  are,  the  growth  of  corn,  the  fatting  of  cattle,  and 
the  making  of  cheese.  The  system  of  tillage  has  of 
late  years  been  much  improved,  and  the  wheat  is  uni* 
versally  hoed^  an  operation  that  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  improvement*  in  Agriculture. 
The  ordinary  course  is  fallow,  barley,  beans  or  clover, 
and  wheat.  The  plantations  in  the  Vale  consist  wholly 
of  fruit  trees ;  the  hedge  trees  are  principally  elm  and 
willow.  Marl  and  calcareous  clay  are  m  some  places 
used  as  manure.  The  grass  lands  are  for  the  most  pari 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  River  Severn,  or  its  tributary 
streams ;  and  derive  much  of  their  fertility  from  the 
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GLOn-  inundaiioDs  to  iHiieh  ^ej  are  8Qb{«ct.  In  the  Vala  of 
CESTER-  Berkeley  the  land  is  principally  appropriated  to  gfrass, 
/"J^f^  scarcely  1000  acres  being  in  tillage.  The  cheese  of 
^^^^^■^^  Gloucestershire  has  been  long  celebrated,  and  the 
dairies  of  this  County  are  well  managed  and  numerous, 
though  in  few  instances  very  laige.  The  nomber  of 
cows  kept  on  each  is  seldom  more  than  30,  and  more 
frequently  bdow  that  number.  In  the  Vale  of  Berkeley 
the  cheese  is  of  superior  quality ;  the  kind  called  double 
Gloucester,  or,  locally,  double  Bericeley,  is  chiefly  made 
in  it.  The  quantity  of  cheese  made  in  this  district  is 
estimated  from  1000  to  1200  tons  annually.  The 
butter  of  this  County,  as  well  as  the  cheese,  enjoys  a 
high  reputation. 
Cattle,  ftc  The  predominating  kind  of  cattle  in  Gloucestershire 
is  the  indigenous  breed,  though  the  long-homed  cattle 
of  Staffordshire,  the  Welsh  and  Herefordshire  breeds 
have  been  of  late  years  introduced  in  great  numbers, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  for  the  London 
markets.  Swine  grow  here  to  a  great  size.  The  pre« 
Tailing  species  is  a  cross  between  the  Berkshire  and  the 
tall  Gloucestershire  breeds.  The  swine  market  at 
Gloucester  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  Kingdom. 
In  the  Cotswold  husbandry,  sheep  form  the  primary 
object  The  Cotswold  sheep  have  long  been  famous, 
and  a  tradition  prevails,  contradicted  indeed  by  the 
best  informed  modem  writers,  that  the  Spaniards  origi- 
nally procured  their  breed  of  fine  woolled  sheep  from 
these  hills.  The  native  breed  has  been  much  improved 
in  weight  of  carcase  by  intermixture  with  other  stocks ; 
but  the  wool  is  coarser  than  it  was  formerly,  though  its 
quantity  is  increased. 

The  River  Severn  contributes  much  to  the  wealth  of 
this  County.  Entering  Gloucestershire  at  Tcwksbury, 
it  winds  through  a  vale  rich  in  pasturage,  and  in  some 
places  abundantly  wooded.  About  one  mile  above 
Gloucester,  it  divides  into  two  streams,  which  uniting 
again  a  little  below  the  city,  form  what  is  called  Alney 
Island.  It  is  soon  after  much  increased  by  numerous 
tributaries,  and  the  scenery  of  its  banks  becomes  more 
bold  and  picturesque.  The  Severn  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  150  tons  burden  up  to  Gloucester,  where  the 
first  bridge  across  it  occurs.  This  river  is  remarkable 
for  its  tide,  which  rolls  in  with  a  head  three  or  four  feet 
high,  foaming  and  roaring  in  its  course,  as  it  meets  the 
strong  current  of  fresh  water.  The  Wye  separates  this 
County  from  Monmouthshire,  and  the  Upper  Avon 
forms  part  of  its  Northern  boundary.  The  Frome  or 
Stroud  River  rises  at  Brimsf^eld,  and  joins  the  Severn 
at  Framilode.  The  Thames,  the  chief  of  British  rivers, 
has  its  source  in  this  County  at  a  place  called  Thames- 
Head,  about  two  miles  South- West  of  Cirencester.  It 
soon  enters  Wiltshire,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Churn  at  Cricklade,  where  it  becomes  navigable  for 
small  barges.  The  canals  of  Gloucestershire  are  the 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  the  Stroudwater  Canal,  the 
Berkeley  Canal,  and  the  Hereford  and  Gloucester 
Canal. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  abundance  in  Gloucestershire, 
particulariy  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  numerous  fur- 
naces  are  employed  in  its  reduction.  Lead  ores  are 
also  found,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  merit  atten- 
tion. Coal  is  most  abundant  in  the  Forests  of  Kings- 
wood  and  Dean;  in  the  latter  are  upwards  of  120 
pits  ;  the  average  depth  of  which  is  between  30  and  40 
fathoms.  Limestone  and  freestone  are  the  principal 
rocks  of  this  County;  the  latter  occurs  in  the  Cots- 
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wotds ;  the  former  ie  the  general  substratum  extending    ^hOV- 
across  the  Channel  to  Monmouthshire  and  Glamorgan-  CKSTBR. 
shire.    The  mineral  springs  are  well-known.  ^  ^^^^y*  ^ 

The  manufactures  of  Gloucestershire  are  numerous.  ^/"^^^ 
Woollen  cloths  of  all  kinds,  carpets,  and  stocking^  are  tmk* 
made  in  every  part  of  the  County*  Iron  is  the  object  of 
manufacture  which  stands  next  in  importance.  AX 
Gloucester  are  considerable  pin  fiiotories,  and  many 
others  which  follow  in  the  train  of  the  staple  manufac- 
ture, that  of  woollen  cloths. 

The  numerous  ruins  dug  up  in  this  County  prove  Antiqaitiei. 
that  it  was  much  inhabited  by  Romans,  or  Romanized 
Britons.  Gloucester  appears  to  have  been  the  military 
station,  and  Cirencester  the  metropolis  of  business  and 
pleasure.  The  principal  Roman  roads  were  the  Ikeniid 
Sired,  the  Irming  Street^  t^  Fim  fFay,  and  the  Via 
Juiia  ;  the  first  three  of  these  appear  to  have  passed 
near  Cirencester ;  the  last  may  be  traced  with  tolerable 
certainty  from  Bath  to  the  banks  of  the  Severn. 

The  City  of  Gloucsstek  stands  in  a  Vale  of  the  same  City  of 
name,  rising  into  a  gentle  eminence  on  the  Eastern  Glowceiter. 
bank  of  the  Severn.  I^  was  the  Roman  Gletrnm^  and 
abundance  of  antiquities  have  been  discovered  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  station.  Many  of  them  are  described 
in  the  Archmologiay  (vols.  vii.  x.)  Under  the  Saxons 
it  held  the  rank  of  a  Royal  City,  and  was  frequently  the 
residence  of  their  Monarchs,  especially  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  Here  also  both  the  Williams  often  resided 
after  the  Conquest,  and  kept  their  Christmas  Festivals 
with  much  splendour.  Henry  HI.  was' crowned  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Gloucester.  Parliaments  were  held  in  the 
City  by  Edward  I.  in  1279,  at  which  many  Laws  were 
passed  connected  with  the  Statute  of  Quo  fVarranio^ 
which  have  since  been  known  technically  as  the  Statute 
of  Gloucester ;  by  Richard  II.  in  1376  ;  by  Henry  IV. 
in  1403  and  1407  ;  and  by  Henry  V.  in  1420.  During 
the  Great  Rebellion  the  City  abandoned  its  loyalty,  and 
declared  for  the  Parliament.  It  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  the  King,  and  its  resistance  proved  of  great 
detriment  to  the  Royal  cause. 

A  very  high  antiquity  is  claimed  for  the  Bishopric  of  Ecdesiasti- 
Gloucester,  but  on  authority  too  questionable  to   be  cdfoaiida- 
admitted.     Lucius,  the  first  Christian  King  of  Britain,    '°°'' 
(whose  life  is  so  variously  related  as  to  occasion  doubt 
whether  he  ever  really  lived  at  all ;  and  who  in  death 
has  had  no  less  than  three  places  of  interment  assigned 
to  him,  the  Cathedral,  and  St.  Mary  de  Lode  in  Glou- 
cester, and  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  in  London,)   is  the 
traditional  founder  in  a.  d.  189  ;  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  Bishopric,  or  as  others  have  called  it 
Archbishopric,  existed  till  the  Saxons  overran  the  Island, 
towards  the  close  of  the  Vlth  century.     But  the  first 
certain    Ecclesiastical   establishment   was    an    Abbey, 
founded  by  Osric,  King  of  Northumberland,  a.  d.  700. 
Of  this  splendid  establishment  three  Queens  of  Mercia, 
Kineburga,  Eadburga,  and  Eva,  were  successively  the 
Abbesses.     About  70  years  after  its  foundation,   this 
House  was  ravaged,  and  its  inmates  were  dispersed  by 
the  Saxons  ;  and  it  continued  in  ruins  till  Aldred,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  erected  a  magnificent  church  in  A.  d.  TheCalhe* 
1060.     It  is  this  Abbey  Church,  with  the  various  addi-  <*«!• 
tions  it  received  in  the  lapseof  five  centuries,  which  was 
advanced  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  1541,  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Cathedral,  with  a  Chapter,  consisting  of  a  Dean  and  six 
Prebendaries, 

The  Central  Tower,  and  the  Southern  Porch,  art 
profusely   ornamented   specimens   of  the   style  of  the 
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OLOU-     XVth  century.     The  nave  is  Norman;    it  is  divided 
CESTBR-  from  the  choir  by  a  modem  skreen,  an  unhappy  example 

SHIRE,  of  the  injudicious  taste  of  Kent.  The  choir  is  richly 
^'^  ▼"*  '  decorated  with  stalls  of  tabemade  work,  carved  in  oak. 
A  high  altar  of  line  tracery  is  concealed  by  a  Corin- 
thian skreen,  in  equally  bad  taste  with  that  which  sup- 
ports the  organ.  Around  part  of  the  choir  runs  a 
gallery, — the  fFhupering  GaUery^ — ^which  returns  the 
voice  with  as  much  fidelity  as  that  in  St  Paul's.  The 
Lady  Chapel  is  of  great  beauty.  Near  the  High  Altar 
stands  the  tomb  of  Edward  II.,  kept  in  repair  by  Oriel 
College,  Oxford ;  and  in  the  South  Aisle  is  a  figure, 
carved  in  Irish  oak,  supposed  to  represent  Robert, 
eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  who  died  in  CardifTCastle, 
after  an  impriscmment  of  26  years,  and  was  buried  in 
the  choir  of  this  Church.  •  The  Cloisters,  built  in  the 
XlVth  century,  are  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  in 
England.  On  the  Ea.stem  side  stands  a  Norman  Chap- 
ter House,  which  in  the  reign  of  Mary  was  converted 
into  a  Library,  not  many  years  since  greatly  enlarged 
by  a  bequest  of  Dean  Tucker.  A  Collegiate  School, 
founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  originally  intended  for 
the  instruction  of  the  choristers,  is  held  in  an  apart- 
ment over  the  audit  room.  The  Episcopal  Palace,  a 
modernized  building,  is  near  the  West  entrance,  and 
the  College  green  is  surrounded  by  the  Deanery  and 
Prebendal  houses. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  Cathedral : 

Teet.    Inches. 

Extreme  length  from  East  to  West 420 

OftheNave    174 

Of  the  Choir 140 

Of  the  Lady  Chapel   92 

Of  the  TransepU  frum  North  to  South 144 

Breeitb  of  the  Nave 41 

Of  the  North  Aisle 20     10 

Of  the  South  Aisle 22 

Of  the  Transepts   43      6 

Of  the  Lady  Chapel 24       6 

Height  of  the  Nave   67      6 

Of  the  Aisles 40       6 

Of  the  Choir 86 

Of  the  Lady  Chapel  46       6 

Of  the  great  Tower  including  the  pinnacles  ....  225 
Dimensions  of  the  Cloisters  148  feet  by  144. 
Of  the  Chapter  House  72  by  36. 

Walls.  The  Walls  of  Gloucester  were  anciently  of  great 

strength,  and  their  erection  was  attributed  to  Merlin,  a 
sufficient  voucher  for  their  reputation.  They  were  com- 
pletely demolished  soon  aAer  the  Restoration,  with  the 
exception  of  the  West  Gale,  which  dates  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  leads  to  a  bridge  of  five  arches, 
built  during  the  time  of  Henry  II.  The  bridge  is  con- 
nected with  a  stone  causeway,  Over^s  Causeway^  which 
traverses  the  low  meadows  of  the  Isle  of  AIney  for  about 
half  a  mile.  The  remains  of  the  Castle,  of  Norman 
structure,  were  entirely  removed  a  few  years  since  for 
the  erection  of  a  County  Gaol  on  their  site.     Of  the 

Churdics.  eleven  Parish  Churches  which  Gloucester  once  con- 
tained, are  now  remaining  that  of  1.  St.  Michael; 
2.  St.  Mary  de  Crypte,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of  two 
Monasteries,  one  of  Grey,  the  other  of  Black  Friars  ; 
and  a  Grammar  School,  which  every  four  years  sends 
an  exhibitioner  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  3.  St. 
Nicholas.  4.  St.  Mary  de  Lode,  which  presents  many 
remains  of  Saxon  architecture.  5.  St.  John,  a  modern 
building.  6.  Trinity.  Besides  these  Churches  there  is 
A  Chapel  of  St.  Aldate.     St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 


for  the  maintenance  of  poor  pensioners;  that  of  St  nior. 
Mary  Magdalen,  a  House  of  Industry*  and  a  County  CF>TrK. 
Infirmary,  are  among  the  buildings  dedicated  to  charit-  ^^^^ 
able  purposes.  ^•'V** 

Pin-making,  hemp  and  flax  dressing,  and  bell- 
founding,  are  the  chief  manufactures.  The  number  of 
voters  who  return  the  two  Members  for  Parliament  is 
about  3000,  and  the  City  has  in  itself  the  privileges  of  a 
County.  The  streets  are  dean,  well  paved,  and  lighted. 
Disunt  106  miles  West  by  South  from  London.  Popu- 
lation in  1821,  8974. 

Berkeley,  Cheltenham,  and  Cirencester,  have 
been  separately  described.  The  village  of  Clifton  Is  CUftoo. 
distinguished  for  the  romantic  beauties  of  its  situation 
among  the  cliffs  which  surmount  the  Avon ;  and  for  its 
Hotwells,  which  since  the  close  of  the  XVIIth  century 
have  been  much  used  in  pulmonary  diseases.  Popula* 
tion  in  1821,  6981.     Distant  from  London  115  miles. 

Minckin  Hampton^   originally   Moncu^hyn^    from  a  MincVw 
grant  of  it  made  by  the  Conqueror  to  the  Nuns  of  Caen,  HanpJoi 
is  a  considerable  market  Town,  with  large  cloth  manu- 
factories.   The  Church  is  a  fine  Norman  fabric.    Popu- 
lation in  1821,  3246.     Distant  98  miles  West  from 
London,  10  from  Cirencester. 

Painswick  is  a  small  market  Town  irregularly  bnilt  P^aswi. 
on  the  Southern  declivity  of  Sponebed  Hill.  The 
Church  has  a  fine  tower  and  spire,  but  other  parts  of  it 
have  been  grievously  mended  in  a  bastard  Doric  and 
Ionic  taste.  Sponebed  Hill  is  the  site  of  a  Roman 
camp,  variously  called  Kingsbury  Castle,  King's  Barrow, 
and  Castle  Godwin.  The  last  name  is  derived  from  its 
traditionary  occupation  by  Earl  Godwin,  during  an  in* 
surrection  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The 
Population  in  1821  was  3201,  principally  employed  in 
the  cloth  manufacture.  Distant  101  miles  West  by 
North  from  London,  seven  South-East  from  Gloucester. 

Stroud,  on  the  ridge  of  a  declivity,  near  the  confluence  Stwci. 
of  the  Frome  and  the  Slade  Water,  is  the  central  depot 
of  the  clothing  district.  The  surrounding  scenery  is 
very  pleasing,  and  the  Town  is  respectably  built.  Popu- 
lation, 5321.  Distant  11  miles  South-East  from 
Gloucester.     103  West  from  London. 

Ttibury  is  a  pleasant  market  Town  near  the  source  of  T«J^-^ 
the  Avon.  It  once  had  the  remains  of  a  Castle  and  a 
Camp.  The  Church  is  a  handsome  building,  the 
tower  ancient,  the  body  a  modern  imitation  of  the 
pointed  style.  The  cloth  manufactories  flourish  here 
as  in  the  other  towns  of  Gloucestershire.  Populatioo 
2533.  Distant  25  East  from  Bristol,  99  West  from 
London. 

Woodchester,  a  village  two  miles  and  a  half  Wc«t  from  WooJcff. 
Stroud,  is  celebrated  for  numerous  Roman  antiquities  *"• 
discovered  in  it.     For  these  we  may  refer  to  the  very 
elaborate  Account  published  by  Mr.  Lysons.     Popula- 
tion 845. 

Sir  R.  Atkins,  Ancient  and  Present  StaU  of  GloueeB^ 
tershire,  fol.  1712,  reprinted  1768;  this  work  is  ex- 
tremely scarce ;  most  of  the  copies  of  both  editions 
having  been  burned  ;  Rudder,  New  History  ofGhuoef 
tershirejol,  1779;  B\g\and,  Historical, Mo7Vimental^ and 
Genealogical  Collections  relative  to  the  County  ofGloa^ 
cestershire,  1791,  &c.;  Lysons,  Collection  of  GlouoesUr- 
ahire  Antiquities,  1804  ;  Rudge,  History  of  the  County 
of  Gloucester,  1803 ;  Yate  and  Fosbrooke,  History  of 
Gloucestershire,  1803;  Marshall,  Rural  Economy  of 
Gloucestershire^  1796.    Besides  many  local  Tracts. 
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GLOVES.  GLOVE,  O  A.  S.  ^of,  which  Hickes  {Gram. 
V— v*"^  Glovb,  n.  >A,  8.  p.  814.)  says,  is  so  called,  ajls- 
Gloveb.  j  suri$  vel  intercapedine  dfgitorum^  and 
which  will  then  be  derived  from  the  A.  S.  diof-an^  to 
cleave,  (Serenius,  from  the  Sw.  klyf-wa,  findere,)  Lye 
observes,  that  in  Danish  mantem  are  called  haand' 
kloffoery  a  word  compounded  of  hand^  and  kloffue^ 
Jindere,  to  cleave.  The  Swed.  klof-wa  denotes  gene- 
rally every  kind  of  d^  or  fissure.     Ihre. 

Clothing  for  the  hand;  separating  and  covering  each 
finger. 

For  he  vtteriiche  leoeth  the  kepf  ngf  of  hem  [his  hamls]  and  neuer 
but  whenne  be  bereth  haukes,  ne  veselh  he  glouet. 

R,  Gliwcetlerj  p.  482.  note, 
Ac  jt  ye  marchaunt  make  bus  wzf  overe  meone  cornne 
And  be  ha^arde  happe  with  hj'm  for  to  mete 
O^  bus  hatt  oy  bus  bed  o^ere  elles  hes  glwet 
The  merchaunt  mot  for  go. 

Pieri  PUuknum,     Fwom,  p.  217. 
Upon  his  hondes  were  hisgfwa  white. 

Chmicer,     Tke  Kni^htei  Ih/e,  v.  2876. 
But  er  thei  gon,  some  aduantage 
There  will  thei  baue,  and  K>m  pillage 
Of  goodly  wordes,  or  of  beheste. 
Or  ellcs  thei  take  at  leste 
Out  of  hir  bonde  a  rynge  or  ffhw. 

Gower.     Com/,  Am,  book  v.  foL  123.  ^ 
Whit  other  thinges  are  their  sandals,  srhues,  myters,  and  all  the 
whole  pompe  of  their  disguising,  then  false  signes  in  which  Pftule 
prophesied  that  they  shoulde  come. 
TyndaU,     fVorka,  foL  143.     The  Obedience  of  a  CkrixtuM  Man. 
We  saw  among  them  leather  dressed  like  gkmeri  leather,  and 
thicke  thongs  like  white  leather  of  a  good  length. 

Hakluyt,     Foyagesj  i^c.  vol.  iii.  fol.  100.     Mr.  John  Dauit, 

— ' Hence  therefore  thou  nice  crutch^ 

A  scalie  gauntlet  now,  with  joynts  of  Steele 
Must  ghme  this  hand. 

Shahepeare,    Henry  IK     Second  Pari,  fol.  75. 
The*  wouldest  thou  learne  to  caroll  of  louCi 
And  hery  with  hymnes  thy  lasse's  y/one. 

Spenter,     The  ShopheanTs  Calendar.     Febntarie, 
It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  he  that  makes  a  doublet  shall  ever 
make  three  sleeves  unless  a  man  have  three  armSj  or  a  ylooe  with  six 
Ungers  for  him  that  hath  but  five. 

Taylor,    Rmle  of  Conscience,  book  ii.  ch.  i.  fol.  183. 
A  hawk  be  [the  upstart   country  gentleman]  esteems  the  true 
burden  of  nobility,  and  is  exceeding  ambitious  to  seem  delighted  in 
the  sporty  and  have  his  fist  gloved  with  his  jesses. 

Biihop  Earle.     Mierocotmography,  £d.  1811. 
Physicians,  lawyers,  ^/overs  on  the  stall, 
The  shopkeepers  speak  mathematics  all. 

Dr.  Corbet.     On  the  Occaeion  of  a  Blazing  Star, 
We  daily  see,  that  dogs  will  have  an  aversion  from  glovere,  that 
make  their  ware  of  dog's  skins:  they  will  bark  at  and  be  churlish  to 
them,  and  not  endure  to  come  near  them :  though  they  never  saw 
tbem  before.  Digby.     Of  Bodiet,  ch.  xxviii.  foL  419. 

Him  great  Tydides  urges  to  contend, 
Warm*d  with  the  hopes  of  conaue»t  for  his  friend; 
Officious  with  the  cincture  giras  him  round ; 
And  on  his  wrist  the  gloves  of  death  are  bound. 

Pope,    Homer.     Iliad,  book  zxiti. 
Cicely,  brisk  maid,  steps  forth  before  the  rout, 
And  kiss*d  with  smackmg  lip  the  snoaring  lout : 
For  custom  stys,  *  whoe'er  this  venture  proves^ 
Por  such  a  kiss  demands  a  pair  olglooes.** 

Oay.  Pastoral.  Saturday, 
It  is  certain  that  one  Edward  Home  suffered  at  Newent,  where  this 
Deig^ton  had  been,  and  spake  with  one  or  two  of  the  same  parish, 
that  did  see  him  there  burnt  and  did  testify  that  they  knew  the  two 
persons  that  made  the  fire  to  bum  him :  they  were  two  glovers  or 
Crlmongers,  whose  names  he  had  in  his  note-book.  , 

Sirype.    Memorials.     Queen  Mary,  Jnno  1&58. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  prelate  [Kemp,  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
afterwards  of  Canterbury]  wears  thin  yellow  tf/ove#,  which  are  weU 
represented. 

Walpole.    ^eedotes  of  Painiing,  vol.  i.  p.  68.  ch.  ii. 
VOL.  XXII. 


If  we  follow  a  reading  of  the  Tar^um,  the  invention  GLOVES. 
of  Gloves  may  be  traced  to  a  date  of  very  remote  an-  ^^y^^ 
tiquity;  more  than  1300  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  In  Ruth^  iv.  7.  where  the  ceremony  of  conveying 
over'a  title  and  estate  among  the  Israelites  is  described; 
in  which  the  seller  pulled  off  one  of  his  shoes,  (as  is 
generally  believed)  and  delivered  it  to  the  purchaser, 
the  Hebrew  reads  Spj  calceamentum^  a  shoe ;  but  the 
Chaldaic  version  substitues  pnna.  This  in  one  transla- 
tion is  interpreted  excalceavit  vir  vaginam  tt/am,  where 
the  verb  excalceavit  annexes  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
to  the  ambiguous  word  vagina ;  but  the  Rabbi  Solomon 
Jarchi  understands  it  of  a  Olove.  Selden  (de  Jure 
Nat,  vi.  5.)  argues  that  it  was  a  shoe,  and  particularly 
specifies  the  kind. 

That  the  Persians  wore  Gloves  is  plain  from  two 
passages  of  the  Cyroptedia  of  Xenophon.  In  one,  he 
speaks  of  an  occasion  in  which  Cyrus  went  without 
them,  Toif  Be  x^tpa^  i^u>  t&v  x^^P^^'*'*'  *^X**  (^"'  ^•) 
in  the  other,  of  the  general  habit  of  the  people,  who 
wore  them  (as  we  imagine)  lined  with  fur  during  winter, 
dXXa  firiv  Kni  iv  w  x^'fui^yt  oi  fiovav  K€</>a\rjv  xal  aw  pa  ical 
Vo5av  hpKstt  avroft  ktrKcrraaOai,  dWa  xal  irepl  &Kpai^  vaxv 
XC/90C  X£ipiha9  haeela9  Ka\  ^KTv\^0pa9  exavatp.  (viii.  8.) 
Athenseus  (zii.  2,  ad  Jin.)  has  cited  this  last  pas- 
sage, and  Casaubon  in  commenting  upon  it  has  fallen 
into  a  very  singular  error.  He  states,  at  first  broadly, 
that  neither  the  Greeks  nor  Romans  used  Gloves. 
Neque  Grmci  neque  Rcmani  hahuere  in  vni  manttum 
tegumenia  quihus  etiam  rmtiei  hodie  vtuniur.  It  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  lapse  of  memory  in  this  profound 
scholar,  that  the  very  words  which  he  uses  should  not 
have  reminded  him  of  the  rustic  occupation  in  which 
Laertes  was  employed  at  the  time  in  which  Homer 
describes  him  Gloved. 

AATfvuwm  ^VTon     •     w     •     •     • 

Xi^/lsr  ^  M  x*&^9  A^«'«'»  I^»m'*  Od.  Q.  229. 

On  his  hands  mittens  lest  they  might  grow  red, 
as  honest  Ogilby  translates  it,  assuming  the  effect  for 
the  cause :  and  they  were  probably  Gloves  of  the  same 
rude  kind  as  those  still  worn  by  modern  hedgers. 
Casaubon,  a  little  onward,  with  equal  faultiness,  quali- 
fies his  statement,  and  says,  that  Gloves  were  unknown 
to  the  older  Greeks ;  we  do  not  suppose  that  in  search 
of  antiquity  he  intends  to  go  beyond  the  Trojan  war : 
in  after  times,  he  adds,  when  luxury  crept  in,  they 
became  used  by  the  effeminate,  but  not  without  the  re- 
prehension of  the  Sages ;  and  this  he  proves,  by  a  pas- 
sage of  Musonius  (cited  by  Stobeeus.)  Ag^in  among 
the  Romans  we  find  that  Varro  has  mentioned  Gloves ; 
oliva  qu€B  manu  atricia  melior  ed  qu€B  digitit  nudit 
legUur,  quam  ilia  qxnB  cum  digilalihus.  (i.  65.)  Per- 
haps, however,  Casaubon  might  intend  to  restrict  his 
assertion  to  Gloves  as  general  articles  of  dress ;  and 
among  these,  neither  the  x^'P^'^^^  ^^  Homer,  nor  the 
digitalia  of  Varro,  can  fairly  be  included ;  nor  indeed  the 
Gloves  of  the  Greek  archers,  of  which  Eustathius  speaks, 
when  commenting  on  the  above-cited  passage  in  the 
Odyuey^  and  which  he  says  had  no  divisions  for  the 
fingers.  Casaubon  soon  after  refers  to  a  passage  in 
Pliny *s  Lettera,  to  prove  that  in  the  days  of  Trajan  the 
Romans  wore  Gloves.  The  writer  is  describing  the 
studious  habits  of  his  Uncle ;  in  itinere^  qyan  iolutm 
cteteria  curi»^  huic  vni  vacabat  ad  itUu»  notariut  atm 
libra  et  pugUlarifyui^  cujus  manv$  hytmt  manicinmvnie- 
bantur,  ut  ne  cceli  quidem  asperitan  vUum  aludii  tempus 
4m 
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GLOVES.  eripereL  (iii.  5.)  This  posenge  ha^bcen  cited  at  length 
'  by  the  compilers  of  the  EncychpidU  Miihodique, 
{ArUiq.  GanlM^)  who  mistakenly  apply  it  to  the  secretary 
of  the  younger  Pliny  himself,  instead  of  that  of  his. 
Uncle.  The  author  of  the  CurioniieM  of  Liieraiure^, 
Qui  Series,  i.)  has  referred  to  the  passage  as  relating 
to  the  elder  Pliny's  journey  to  Vesuvius  ;  but  this  agree- 
able writer  haa  amply  redeemed  his  slight  inaccuracy  by 
leading  the  way  to  many  particulars,  with  which,  other- 
wise,  we  should  be  unacquainted. 

That  mantoes  is  oden  to  be  interpreted  sleeves,  there 
can  be  litde  doubt.  Of  the  three  other  medisval  words 
to  which  Mr.  Fosbrooke,  (Enc.  of  And,  854.)  points  as 
signifying  Gloves,  one,  maatigiat  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  Masligivm  is  the  strap  which  the  Monks  used 
as  a  girdle.  ManvfoUia,  and  Miiffula,  are  more  cor- 
rectly applied^ 

Stirutt  derives  the  use  of  Gloves  in  England  from  the 
Continent  He  does,  not  think  that  they  were  known 
among  us.  before  the  close  of  the  Xth  century ;  and  as 
a  proof  that  even  then  they  were  far  from  common*  he 
refers  to  a  law  ofiEthelred'lI.  (between  979  and  1016,) 
in  which  five  pairs  of  Gloves  make  a  considerable  paii 
of  the  duty  paid  to  that  Prince  by  a  Society  of  German 
merchants  for  the  protection  of  their  trade.  The 
Gloves  of  the  Saxon  Clergy  in  theXIth  century  appear 
to  have  been, made  of  linen;  but  even  in  that  century, 
and  in  the  next,  although  mentioned  as  parts  of  Regal 
and  Pontifical  habits,  they  appear  to  have  belonged  to 
State  dresses  rather  than  to  have  been  worn  for  comfort 
or  conveniency.  In  the  XlJIth  century  they  were 
adopted  by  Uie  Nobility,  who  wore  them  richly  em- 
broidered, and  reaching  to  the  elbows.  The  ladies 
oceasionally  wore  them ;  but.  as  they  concealed  their 
rings,  they  were  far  from  being  generally  used.  The 
sleeves  of  their  gowns  were  long  enough  to  be  let  down 
as  mittens  for  pleasure,  and  such  we  believe  to  have 
been  the  Roman  manic<e. 

Gloves  were  given  as  marks  of  solemn  investiture,  a 
custom  probably  derived  from  that  of  the  Hebrews,  to 
which  we  have  before  alluded.  They  were  sent  also  as 
a  token  of  challenge,  or  thrown  down  and  taken  tip 
severally  by  the  challenger  and  him  who  accepted  the 
defiance.  A  remarkable  instance  of  both  these  cus- 
toms may  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  death  of 
Convadin  of  Suabia,  who  was  murdered  on  the  scafibid 
in  A.  D.  1268,  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  his  successful  com- 
petitor for  the  Crown  of  Naples,  Conradin,  before 
8«d>mi4ting  to  the  executioner,  threw  his  Glove  among 
the  pitying  spectators,  as  a  gage  of  iiiture  vengeance. 
The  Gk>ve  was  carried  to  his  brother-in-law,  Peter  of 
Arragon,  who  accepted  it  as  a  token  of  investiture  with 
the.  rights  of  his  murdered  kinsman.  (Sismondl,  Rep. 
Mai,  xxi.  ad  Jin.  where  the  original  authorities  are 
given.)  The  Knight  also  wore  his  lady's  Glove  in  his 
helmet.  The  Gloves  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  were 
richly  perfiimed,  and  a  pair  presented  to  the  Queen  by 
the  yiee.ChancelIor,  on  her  Majesty's  visit  to  the  Uni- 
▼enrity  of  Cambridge,  in  1578^  are  reported  in  one  of 
her  Frogre»»e9,  to  have  cost  sixty  shillings.  Some- 
times the  contents  of  the  Glove  materially  increased  its 
Talne,  far  it  was  filled  with  coin. 

In  the  Belgic  form  of  marriage  given  by  Selden,  (t/j?or 
Ebraica,  25.)  the  bridegroom  presents  the  bride  with  a 
pair  of  red  Gloves»  in  which  are  placed  three  silver  coins, 
(loco  arrhm  tporiBo  dandle;)  these,  at  a  proper  seaison, 
the  Priest  draws  on  the  Bride's  hands.     Gloves  of  old 


were  given  to  those  present  at  English  manriages.    Hie  OIOVES. 
custom  is  now  more  common  at  Funerals ;  although,       — 
within  a  very  few  years,  we  remember  to  have  seen  a  y^^' 
richly  fringed  pair  of  Gloves  presented  to  a  Bishop,  who  ^"^^^ 
solemm'zed  the  nuptials  between  two  parties  of  diatiD<> 
guisbed  rank.     At  Maiden  assizes,  t.  e.  those  at  whidi 
no  prisoner  is  capitally  convicted,  the  Judges  are  pre- 
sented by  the  Sheriff  with  white  Gloves. 

GLOW,  V.  -|  A.  S.  gUmsan;  D.  gk^rn;  Ger. 
Glow,  91.  {gltti^n;  Sw.  gloa^  candere^  oania^ 
GiVwiNo,  ycere,  ignescere,  inardetcere^  to  heat  or 
Glo'winmy,  kindle,  to  bum,  to  shine  with  heat 
Glow-worm.  J  or  flame.  And  thus,  says  Skinaer, 
the  Glow-worm,  ».  e,  vermis  candens^  called  by  fhe 
Greeks  XafixvpU^  (from  Xafiv-^iv^  to  shine.) 

To  warm,  to  heat,  to  bum,  to  shine  with  heat  or 
flame ;  to  have  the  colour  or  hue  of  any  thing  burning, 
of  a  warm  countenance  or  complexion. 

Td  \%  Holy  Gofit.  ghv^y  bote  as  m  glede. 

Piera  Phukman,     Figimt,  p.  331. 
With  gkj  glttering  ^^ff/owjfng  as  the  sirane. 

Id,     Ctede,  ng.BS. 
The  circles  of  his  eyeo  in  his  bed 
They  glowedai  betwixen  yelwe  and  red. 

Chaucer.     The  Knigktef  THUe,  ▼.  2134 . 
She  was  a  lUtle  ameued,  and  giowed  with  crwell  iyen. 

Id.     Thejirwl  Booke  of  Boteim,  UL  21U 
Ne  yet  the  priuy  coales,  of  glmeing  iellosie 
Could  euer  kindle  needlesse  feare  within  my  fantasie. 

QoMcoigme,     Hearbtm.     An  abwtd  Dam  iJmt  emmpUbmllL 
Ten  thousand  gfnw-worm$  shall  attend, 
And  all  their  sparkling  lights  shall  spend. 
All  to  adorn  and  beautify 
Your  lodging  with  moM  majesty. 
Sii  Walter  Ralegh.     Imitativn  of  Almrlow^  inEllU,  Tel.  ii.  p.  226. 

And  was  to  him  beholding  it  most  like 
A  little  spark  extinguish'd  to  the  eye 
That  g/oto9  again  ere  suddenly  it  die. 

Drayton.     The  Legend  of  Matilda  ike  Fkdr, 
I  feel  my  bosom  glow  with  wontless  fires, 
Rsis'd  from  the  vulgar  press  my  mind  aspires, 
Wing*d  with  high  thoughts,  unto  his  praise  to  clfme, 
Prom  deep  eternity,  who  call'd  forth  time. 
Dntmmand.     Ftower»o/  Zion,    An  ffgmn  m  ike  Pkirwti  Itow 

If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truely  plaied 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  lone, 
And  the  red  g/owe  of  scorne  and  proud  disdaiDe, 
Goe  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  yoa. 

Shah»peare.    At  YoM  Like  »,  ftA,  199. 
Out  he  must  break,  glowinglg  again  and  with  a  great  lastre. 
Beaumoni  and  Fletcher.     Wit  without  Atonfy,  act  iw.  sc.  1. 

Now  the  sigoe  common  to  them  both»  testifying  as  w«U  the  ripe* 
nesseof  the  one  as  the  leedoes  of  the  other,  are  the  jfio^rdi^ 
gh-womUf  cicindela^  shining  in  the  evening  over  the  corn-fields:  far 
so  the  rustical  paisanU  and  countrey  clownes  call  certain  fticsor 
wormes  glowing  and  glittering  star-like,  and  the  Greekes  name  them 
lampyrides  :  wherin  we  may  see  the  wooderfiill  bountie  aod  incrctfi- 
ble  goodaesse  of  Nature  in  teaching  us  bv  that  sillie  crealore. 

Holland,.   Plinie^roLutoLbSS. 

Then  every  bush  is  a  wild  beast,  and  every  shadow  is  a  ghoal,  aed 
every  glow-worm^ 'a  a  dead  man's  candle,  and  every  lantern  is  n  spinL 
Taylor.    Rule  of  Cfmademise^  book  L  dL  i. 
And  why  not  Marcia?     Come,  you  strive  in  vain 
To  hide  your  tboughU  fcem  one  who  knows  too  waU 
The  inward  glowing*  of  a  heact  in  love* 

Addimn.     Caio,  •aX  tv.  sc  V. 

The  light  from  heaven  is  strong,  clear,  and  pure,  carriee  ite  em. 
demonstration  with  it ;  and  we  may  as  rataoaally  take  a  ghmwtrm 
to  assist  us  to  discover  the  son,  as  to  exaaiine  tin  cdettial  my  by  oar 
dim  candle,  reason.  ,  .      ,      •  o 

Locke.     Of  Hmnan  Under9iandin§,  book  iv.  cb.  %ix,  sec  a. 

But  what  will  recommend  the  name  of  Jer\-as  to  inquisitive  P^tsri^ 
was  his  intimacy  with  Pope,  whom  he  iflslmcted  to  draw  and  {lAia^ 
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f^om  thertfciti  tbcM  anecdotes  are  proud  to  bo«t  of  aod  ««roU 
among  our  artiste,  and  who  hu  enshrined  the  feeble  talents  of  the 
painter  in  the  IucmI  amber  of  his  glowiu^  lines. 

fFaipoie.    Anecdotes  of  Peunhng^  voL  H.  ch.  l  p.  £^. 

For  persons,  who  pretend  to  feel 

The  ffhvinffg  of  nncommoo  aeal, 

Who  oihere  acorn,  and  aaem  to  be 

Bighteoiw  in  very  great  degree. 

Do,  'bove  all  olhers,  lake  delight 

To  vent  their  spU  en  in  tales  of  spUe, 

To  think  they  raise  their  own  renown 

By  puUing  of  a  neighbour's  down.         jM  ^    ji  gwh. 

Wb«i,  looking  eageriy  around. 
He  spied  far  off  upon  the  ground, 
A  somothmi  shimng  in  the  datk, 
And  knew  the  alowworm  by  the  spark. 

Cowpcr.     rke  Nightimgak  and  the  Gtow-worm, 
I  nfarto  the  light  in  the  tail  of  ^fflow^worm,  two  poinU  seemto 
be  agreed  apoo  by  mtvrtlisto  conoeming  it:  first,  that  it  is  plioa- 
phoric :  secondly,  that  its  nse  is  to  attract  the  male  insect. 
*^         '  ^  Paiey,     Natural  Theory,  elk.  :t\x. 

GLOXINIA,  in  Botany,  a  g«nus  of  the  class  Didy- 
namia,  order  Angiospermia.  Generic  character :  calyx 
auperior,  (ive-leaved  ;  corolla  bell-shaped,  border  ob- 
lique ;  the  four  filaments  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth 
inserted  Into  the  receptacle* 

Two  species,  natives  of  South  America.  G.  vpecioM^ 
with  elegant  pendant  blue  flowers,  is  now  very  generally 
cultivated  in  Green-houses ;  if  a  leaf  is  cut  ofl"  and 
planted,  the  stalk  soon  throws  off  roots,  and  the  plants 
are  thus  readily  increased. 
GLOZE,  see  Gloss. 

GLUE,  or  •)      Fr.  gluer  ;  Sp.  encolar  ;  It.  incoUare  ; 
Glkw,  v.        Lat,  gluten,  from  glw,  and  glus  from  the 
Glub,  n.      I  Gr.  7X/a,  any  thing  viscous,  any  gela- 
Gli/et,        rtinous  adhesive  substance.     See  Glu- 
Glu'ism,         tinoos.     To  glue. 
Glue-pot.  J      To  bind,  fasten  or  stick  together  by 
such  viscous  or  gelatinous  and  adhesive  substance ;   to 
stick  or  set  close  or  fast  together,  (as  if  with  such  sub- 
stance.) 

Ijet  men  fflewe  on  us  the  nama 
Sufliceth  that  we  baoe  the  fam* 

Okaueer.     Tke  ikirde  Booke  of  Fame»  foL  282. 
She  toke  hym  than  a  maner  giut. 
The  whicbe  was  of  so  great  vertuo, 
That  where  a  man  it  shulde  cast, 
It  shulde  bynde  anon  so  fast. 

That  uo  man  might  it  done  aw  aye.  ,     _ 

Gower.     Con/  Am.  book  v.  fol.  103. 
Their  boweaara  of  wood  of  a  yard  long,  sinewed  at  the  back  with 
strong  sinewes,  not  giaed  too,  but  fast  girded  and  tied  on. 

Hukluyt.     Voyage,  *c.  vol.  iii.  fol.  37.     A/.  Fro6i«A«". 
The  spiteful  Goddesse  spied  so  prcat  sucxesse  in  al  her  artes, 
The  peoples  fierce  of  both,  wiih  blood  and  battel  full  erahrewd : 
And  saw  their  armies  ioynt  in  s]a:!ghters  vile  together  gfewed, 

Pkaer.     Virgil.     JBneiilof^  book  vii. 

Therefore  be  that  keapeth  that  one  only  coramaundement  of  louc, 
keeoeth  all.  With  lbi&  glue  shall  we  be  fast  ioyncd  to  Christ,  so  that 
he  be  in  us,  and  we  agaiue  in  him.  UdalL   John,  "h.  iv. 

And  to  the  end  the  golde  may  couer  them,  they  anoynt  their  bodies 
with  stamped  hearbs  of  a  gleweg  substance. 

Uakiuyt.     Foyagey  8fc,  vol.  iii.  fol.  665.     Sir  FT.  Ra/egh. 

In  most  wownds,  if  kept  clean,  and  from  the  air ;  for  which  the 
use  of  pUisters  in  wounds,  chtifdy  consists:  the  flesh  will  giew 
together  with  its  own  iiAtive  balm. 

Grew.    Cotmo  Sacra,  book  iiu  ch.  ii.  fol.  97. 

Great  cunning  there  is  in  making  atioag  giew,  and  in  the  feat  of 
ioyning  with  it. 

HoOand.    Piiiie,  vol.  i.  fol.  493. 

For  what  glue  or  cement  holds  the  farts  of  bard  matter  in  stones 
^td  metaU  together. 

Hamry  More.     Tke  Jmmortaiity  of  the  Soui,  book  i.  ch.  viu 
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Also  a  lake  in  Assyria,  neere  unto  the  which  tbOTo  is  a  kind  of    'C^LUE. 

Ci>  matter  to  be  found,  which  holdeth  such  birds  as  by  hap  doo    _,-       i_ 
thereon  so  fast  as  birdlime,  by  means  wlierof  verie  manie  doo   ~    ^    ^ 
perish  awl  are  taken  that  light  vpen  theaame. 

Holmtked,    Deecription  of  England,  book  ii.  ch.  ni. 

And  consequently  be  fit  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased  to  have  re- 
course to,  and  replenish  their  vehicle  with  such  a  Cand>iMm  or  gluieh 
moisture,  as  will  make  it  far  easier  to  be  commanded  into  a  visible 
consistence. 

Henry  More.     Tke  Immortality  of  the  Soiul,  book  ii.  ch.  xvi. 

Maci.  Porke?  Heart,  what  dost  thou  with  such  a  greasy  dish? 
I  think  thou  dost  varnish  thy  face  with  the  faton't,  U  looks  so  like  a 
glue-pot. 

Ben  Joneon.    Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  act  v.  sc  6. 

I  bought  three  at  Archangel  with  intent  to  send  them  to  you,  but 
I  find  by  one  skilful  in  that  trade,  that  I  was  deceived,  and  they  were 
counterfeits  with  the  feel  cunniivgly  set  on  and  glewed,  and  patched 
up'io  several  places  with  varnish. 

Bt^le.     HT^rkSy  vol.  vi.  p.  641.     liters  to  Mr.  Beyle, 

St.  Cyprian  to  Pope  Stcphanus  himself,  "Therefore  most  dear 
brother,  the  body  of  priests  is  copious,  being  joined  together  by  the 
glue  of  mutual  concord,  and  the  bond  of  unity,  that  if  any  of  our 
college  shall  attempt  to  make  heresie,  and  to  tear  or  waste  the  flock 
of  Christ,  the  rest  may  come  to  succour. 

Barrow.     A  Treatise  of  the  Pope's  Supremacy^  lAipposition  5. 

A  lady  that  long'd  is  by  eating  of  g/ew  sick. 

Swifi,    Dr.  Helskam's  Answer, 

yfk\iglewie  wax  some  new  foundations  lay 

Of  virgin-combs  which  from  the  roof  were  hung. 

Dryden.     Anmu  JIBrMit. 

He  widi  his  haplese  crew, 

Kach  full  exerted  at  bis  several  task 
Froze  into  sUtues  ;  to  the  cordage  glued 
The  sailor,  and  the  pilot  to  the  helm. 

Thomson.     Winter. 

Many  iusecU  inclose  their  eggs  in  a  silken  web  ;  others  cover  them 
with  a  cuat  of  hair  torn  from  their  own  bodies.;  some  ghte  them 
together;  and  olhers,  like  the  moth  of  the  silk-worm,  glue  them  to 
the  leaves  upon  which  they  aredeposited,  that  they  jnay  not  beabakea 
off  by  the  wind,  or  washed  away  by  the  rain.  .  ^     , 

'  .,  Paley,     Natural  Theology. 

The  glue  or  gum  being  passed  through  these  minute  apertures, 
forms  hairs  of  almost  imperceptible  fineness  ;  and  these  hairs,  whoa 
joined,  compose  the  silk  which  we  wind  off  from  the  none,  in  which 
the  silk-worm  has  wiapped  itself  up  J  in  the  spider,  the  web  »  formed 
from  this  thread.  ^-    -**• 

Glue  is  extracted  by  boiling  water  from  animal  sub- 
stances, bones,  muscles,  tendons,  ligamenU.  membranes 
and  skins;  but  the  quality  is  best  when  the  last  only  are 
employed,  and  those  of  old  animals  are  better  for  the 
purpose  than  those  of  young.  English  Glue  is  in  the 
higliest  repute;  Flemish,  which  is  white  and  trans- 
pa'rent.  next ;  French,  block  and  opaque,  the  worst. 
The  parings  of  hides,  pelts  from  furriers,  the  hoofe 
and  ears  of'  horses,  oxen,  calves,  and  sheep,  are  largely 
imported  for  its  manufacture.  They  are  first  digested 
and  cleansed  in  lime  water,  then  steeped  in  clean  water. 
laid  in  a  heap  till  it  runs  oflF,  and  boiled  in  brazen  cal- 
drons. The  impurities  as  they  rise  are  ^tmnied  off, 
and.  when  the  ivhole  is  dissolved,  a  small  q"«nt>^y  ?« 
alum  or  fine  powdered  lime  is  thrown  in.  The  fluid  is 
then  strained  through  baskets  and  allowed  to  settle.  It 
is  then  poured  back,  boiled  a  second  time,  skimmed  UU 
it  is  reduced  to  a  proper  consistency,  and  allowed  to 
concrete  in  lan^e  boaes.  On  cooling  into  a  jelly  it  is 
cut  by  a  spade  into  square  cakes,  and  again  by  a  wire 
into  slices ;  these  are  dried  in  the  open  air  in  network. 
The  best  Glue  is  extremely  bard  and  brittle,  ot  a 
dark  brown  colour,  of  equal  transparency  throughout 
without  black  spots.  When  immersed  in  cold  water  it 
swells  very  much,  and  becomes  gelatinous,  but  does  not 
dissoWe.  That  which  is  soluble  in  cold  water  is  weak. 
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GLVM,n.\      J       , 

GLi/HUY.     J^*«^'> 


glooMf  q,v.  Agiiim;  tLgloomy 
t  dark*  disroaU  sullen  look.  To 
ID  Chancery  to  look  gloomy. 


GLt/MMY. 

It  if  of  looe,  u  of  fortaoe 
That  cbMOftih  oft,  and  oil  cootiDsc  ; 
Which  whilom  woU  of  fbiko  faile 
Aod  gltmbe  oo  hem  an  other  whIU. 

Chaucer.     Tht  Rumamt  of  the  Rne,  fo\.\dlB, 
And  that  thoa  thooldste  not  take  me  vp 

with  vitage  sad  and  glum 
Although  no  letter  vnto  thco 
from  nie  at  ail  did  com, 

DratU.     Horace.    BpiiUe  to  Jmliu*  Fhrtu. 
These  thingi  while  he  did  (pake,  she  him  beheld  with  lookiag^AaiMie, 
With  rolling  here  aod  there  her  eies,  and  still  io  silence  dumme. . 
Phaer.     Ftrgil.    jEmcitlot,  book  it. 

'  — An  ilex  tree 

With  gtummtth  darkish  shade  bespreddes  the  saae,  that  oooe  may  tee. 

Id.    lb,  book  11. 
In  her  estate  there  sate  the  noble  queene 

Of  Fame,  perceyuyog  howe  that  I  was  cum. 
She  wound  red  methought  at  my  laurell  grene, 
She  loked  hautely,  and  gaueme  zgltim. 

Skelton.    The  Crowne  of  Lamrett. 
Though  swain  look  glum  and  miss  look  fiery, 
Tis  nothing  but  aoiffn/itim  ira. 

Uoyd,    EpUtU  to  J,  B^  Eoq. 


GLUT,  V. 

Glut,  n. 
Glu'ttino, 
Glu'tton,  v. 
Glu'tton,  n, 
Glu'tton,  adj. 
Glu'ttonizb, 
Glu'tton-like, 
Glu'ttonous, 
Glu'^ttonously, 
Gl  u'ttony. 


Fr.  n.  glouton;  It  ghioUane; 
Sp.  gloton ;  from  ihe  Lat  glutire^ 
to  send  or  pass  down  the  throaty 
to  swallow.  Lat.  gluttus,  that  part 
of  the  neck  through  or  by  which 
^food  is  transmitted.  Yossius 
thinks  formed  from  the  sound 
glutt,  glutU  which  liquor  makes 
when  running  through  a  narrow 
neck  or  passage.  Or  rather  from 
(an  unknown  Gr.  word)  ^vX^gw^ 


of  the  same  meaning. 

To  swallow;  to  swallow  in  abundance,  to  fill  by 
swallowing,  to  fill,  to  cram  full  j  to  satiate,  to  saturate, 
to  cloy. 

fe  Enygl^sse  al  fe^n^^*  byuore  vaste  bj-^on  to  s^nge, 
And  spende  al  Je  njjt  in  glotnnje  &  in  drj^ngynge. 

R.  G/oucetter,  p.  360. 
Bole  In  ga^enesse  and  in  g/otenye  for  g/otten  here  goodea. 
And  brake^  nat  here  bred  to  pe  poure.  as  fo  book  hote>. 

Piert  Plouhman.     Vition,  p.  186. 
AIss !  the  shorte  throte,  the  tendre  mouth, 
Maketh  that  East  and  West,  and  North  and  South, 
In  erthe,  in  air,  in  water,  men  to  swinke, 
To  gete  a  gioien  deintee  mete  and  drinke. 

Chaucer.     The  Pardunerei  Taie,  y.  12429. 
O  O/ofome,  full  of  cursednesse  ; 
O  cause  first  of  our  confusion, 
O  original  of  our  damnation, 
Till  Christ  had  bought  us  with  his  blood  again. 

Itl.    i».'v.  12438. 
But  yet  til  were  he  wouDder  bad, 
Amonge  the  Qrekes  a  name  he  had^ 
Tliei  cisped  hym  the  god  of  wine 
And  thus  a  giotton  was  diuine. 

Oower/   Gmi/.  .^ei.  boekv.fol.  89. 
After  the  disposicion 
Of  ghlomg,  and  dmnkship, 
That  was  a  sorie  fclauship. 

Id.    ii.  book  Yi.foL  130. 
For  whiles  he  ventures  for  a  double  pay 
He  quite  forgeU  the  pay  that  payes  for  all, 
riU  Uade  (for  golde)  Aoglmt  hi*  giecdie  gal. 

Gateoi^.     The  F\rmt9  of  Warre,  v.  99, 


G  L  U 

Let  bin  drinke  a  liltel  iolep  made  with  clean  water  and  sugar,  or 
a  liteU  small  biere  or  ale,  so  thsi  be  drinke  not  a  great  giMl  but  is  a  ^ 
lytel  qoantile. 

Sr  ThomoB  Elyot.    The  Ca$tei  of  HeUh,  book  ii.  cb.  xxw'n. 
Aad  glutting  of  meals  which  weakeoetb  the  body. 

SirJohmCheehe.    The  Hurt  of  SedUkm,  m^.  Q  A. 
Whoae  giuttcm  chekes  sloth  feeds  so  fist,  as  scant  their  eyes  be 
»«•  Surrey.    PomlmlZ. 

Because  they  woulde  not  gluttowlike, 
Theyr  whole  prouision  eat 

Drant.     Horace.     Satgre  2. 
TJea  sayde  the  monckes.    This  request  of  onres  is  chcfeiy  to  le- 
fresh  the  pore  tberby.      No,  (said  the  king)  it  is  rather  to  pan 
per  your  ^/ol/oiMM  mawes,  whiche  neuer  are  satisfied. 

Bale.  EngtUh  Fotariet^  part  ii.  s:g.  R  4. 
The  Lord  souper  seemeth  not  to  bee  the  grvat  matter,  thai  is  ia 
hand,  suche  as  he  made  with  bis  disciples,  but  rather  lome  traubloas 
damoroos  feast,  without  eqoalitie,  because  eche  mt  riotously  and 
gloutoaoutfy,  not  lokyng  for  other,  beginn^b  albre  to  eate  his  owm 
*<wp«r-  Udaa.    1  CoriMthiwUf  ch.  zi. 

Let  the  roaide  also  leame  cookery,  not  that  slobbring  and  excesse 
in  Bseats  to  seme  a  great  many,  full  of  delicious  pleasures  and  ^- 
iomg,  which  cookes  meddle  with :  but  sober  and  measurable. 

Five$.    Imtructwn  of  a  Ckriotian  Wouum,  stg.  B  7. 
Thorowe  glotouge  haue  manye  one  pcryshed,  but  he  that  dyeteCk 
himselfe  temperatelye  prolongeth  his  life. 

Ai/ff,  Anno  lb5\.    /esta  JTyrodl,  ch.  xzvll 
GoNZ.  Hel  be  hang'd  yet, 

Though  euery  drop  of  water  swear  against  it, 
And  gape  at  widst  to  glut  him. 

Shahapeare.    Tempett,  foL  1. 
He  joy  of  the  world  resembles  a  torrent :  as  upon  a  glut  of  rain, 
you  shall  have  a  torrent  come  rolling  along  with  noise  and  Tiolence, 
overflowing  its  banks,  and  bearing  all  before  it,  yet  is  but  muddy  and 
impure  water,  and  *tis  soon  gon  and  dried  up. 

Hopkini,     SermotUf  fol  16L 
Then  the  fat  flesh-pots  they  so  much  desire. 

Whereon  in  Egvpt  gluttoning  they  fed, 
When  they  came  hungry  home  from  carrying  mire 
Which  only  dulnessand  gross  humours  bred. 

Dragton.    Motet  hit  Birth  and  Aliradet,  book  iti. 

On  roots  and  pulse  that  feed,  on  beefe  and  mutton  spare 
So  frugally  they  live,  not  gluttont  as  we  are. 

^  Dragion.  Po/y-eiiioii,  song  20. 
For  what  reason  can  you  allege  why  you  should  gluHomze  and 
devour  as  much  as  would  honestly  suffice  so  many  of  your  brethica 
that  take  pains  in  the  word,  like  the  great  eater  of  Kent,  when  yon 
are  either  so  unable,  or  so  dull  and  lazy,  that  you  do  not  one  naa's 
labour. 

MarveU.     fForht,  vol.  ii.  p.  335.     The  Reheartal  Dramepoted. 

Having  now  framed  their  gtuttonith  stomachs  to  felave  tor  (bod  die 
wild  benefits  of  nature. 

Sidmeg.    jireadia,  book  h.  p.  7€9L 
The  sottish  dott'rel,  ignorant  and  dull ; 
And  next  to  him  the  maw-cram'd  g/uttouout  gnlL 

DragtoH.    The  CW. 

And  by  his  side  rode  lothsome  Gtuttong^ 

Deformed  creature,  on  a  filthy  swine. 
His  belly  was  vp-bluwne  with  luxury. 

And  eke  with  fatnesse  swollen  were  his  eyen. 

Spenter.    Faerie  QueenCf  earn.  4. 


*  — — — —  For  swinish  ghtttong 
Ne*er  looks  to  heav'n  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast. 
But  with  besotted  base  ingratitude 
Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder. 

MUion.     G«MH^v.77fiL 


-  Thou  too  shalt  see  her  bleed. 


See  her  convulsive  pangs,  and  hear  her  dying  grotnt; 
Go  glut  thy  eyes  with  thy  adored  Ismena, 
And  laugh  at  dying  Pbsdra. 

Smith,    PhetdraaudHippo&hth 

Th  IS  must  ye  perish  on  a  barbarous  coast  ? 
Is  this  your  fate,  to  glut  the  dogs  with  gore 
Far  from  your  friends  and  from  your  native  shore. 

Pope.    Homer.    ISad,  bookxL 
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Hiey  were  not  depri?ed  from  ignorance  io  God's  wont^  neiUier  for 
not  doing  their  du^,  nor  for  gtutiamng^  nor  swearingi  nor  dicing, 
nor  hunting. 

Sirype,    Memoriati.     Queen  Mary.    Anno  1556. 

In  pleasure  some  their  glutton  souls  would  steep  ; 
But  found  their  line  too  short,  the  well  too  deep ; 
And  leaky  vessels  which  no  bliss  could  keep. 

JOryden,     Beiiyio  Lend* 
'  Is  this,"  returns  the  prince,  *'  for  mirth  a  time  ? 
When  lawlens  yluUont  riot  mirth's  a  crime; 
The  luscious  wines,  dishooour'd,  lose  their  taste. 
The  song  is  noise,  and  impious  is  the  feast.". 

Pope,    Homer,     Odyuey^  book  ii. 

And  what  we  say  of  last  and  uncleanness,  the  same  is  to  be  said  of 
ghtttonu  and  drunkenness :  for  these  are  as  noisome  and  offensive  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  other,  and  render  the  man  who  is  guilty  of 
tbem  every  whit  as  incapable  of  his  divino  inspirations. 

Sharp,     WarhM,  vol  ▼.  p.  62.    DUcourte  3. 

The  pelican  soon  found  the  conveniency  of  reserving  in  its  mouth, 
irhen  its  appetite  was  gluited^  the  remainder  of  its  prey,  which  is 
fish.  Paiey,     Natural  Theology^  ch.  zxiii. 

The  epicure,  who  places  his  supreme  felicity  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  table ;  and  the  ghuton^  whose  chief  enjoyment  of  life  consists  in 
the  indulgence  of  his  appetite,  and  who  wastes  by  his  excesses,  the 
gifts  of  providence  which  were  intended  for  the  support  of  his  animal 
frame  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  to  invigorate  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  after  they  have  been  exhausted  in  useful  services,  these 
characters  are  considered  by  common  consent  as  upon  a  level  with 
the  lowest  of  the  brute  creation. 

Cogan.     On  the  Paauoney  ifc.  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  sec.  1. 

OluiUmoue  excess  obscures  the  lustre,  and  blunts  the  acuteness  of 
our  intellectual  nature.  It  weighs  down  our  soul  to  the  earth.  It 
pollutes  its  purity,  and  degrades  it  to  a  level  with  the  body. 

Kmsc,     fVorhi,  vol.  vi.  p.  32.     Sermon  3.     On  Grace. 

■  Rank  abundance  breeds. 

In  gross  and.pamper'd  cities,  sloth,  and  lust 
And  wantonness,  and  giuitonom  excess. 

Cowper.    The  Tath,  book  L 

It  is  of  small  moment  which  of  these  brutalities,  whether  ^/«llDffy 
or  the  bottle,  deprives  us  of  our  reason  snd  our  health,  either  of 
tbem  is  sure  to  do  it ;  for  the  certain  issue  of  both  is  a  legion  of 
follies,  and  an  hospital  of  disease. 

Warburton.     Worhs,  vol.  z.  p.  84.     Sermon  22. 

GLUTA,  in  Botany^  a  g^nus  of  the  class  Pentan- 
dria^  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character:  calyx 
bell-shaped,  deciduous ;  corolla,  petals  five,  the  lower 
parts  agi^lutinated  to  the  column  of  the  germen ;  fila- 
ments inserted  into  the  apex  of  the  column  ;  germen 
seated  on  the  column. 

One  species  O.  Bengkas^  a  tree,  native  of  Java. 

GLUTINING,  ^      Lat.  gluUn.     See  Glue,  unU. 

Glu'tinous,  V-    Fastening^  or  holding:  together 

Glu'tinousness.  J  by  some  viscous  or  gelatinous 
substance:  gluey. 

These  (the  beams  from  the  moon)  clean  contrary,  refresh  and 
moisten  in  a  notable  manner,  leaving  an  aquatic  and  viscous  giutining 
kind  of  sweat  upon  the  glass. 

Digly.     Of  the  Sympathetic  Powder. 
As  for  the  steeping  in  wine,  water  does  altogether  as  well :  others 
wash  the  seeds  frbm  their  mucilsge,  by  breaking  and  bruising  the 
g^hainoha  berries. 

JBviiyn.    A  DUeoune  ofPoreet  TVees,  ch.  xzv. 

We  have  no  shift  of  faces,  no  cleft  tongues, 
No  soft  and  gluiinous  bodies,  that  can  stick 
Like  snuls,  on  painted  walls ;  or,  on  our  brests, 
Creep  up,  to  fall  from  that  proud  height,  to  which 
We  did  by  slavery,  not  by  service  climb. 

Ben  Jonaon.     Sejamu,  act  I  sc.  I  • 

^  Kor  b  It  any  potion  but  a  playster,  he  [the  tench]  affordeth  ;  vix, 
his  natural  unctuous  gtmtinoutneu  which  quickly  consolidateth  any 
green  gash  in  any  ftsh. 

FuUer.     mrtkiee,    Donetahirt, 
By  the  former,  (the  broad  skin  on  each  aide  of  the  belly,)  assisted 
with  the  gtutinoui  slime  emitted  from  the  spiil't  body,  they  adbeie 
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firmly  and  securely  to  all  kinds  of  superficies,  partly  by  the  teoacily      G  LU- 
of  their  slime  and  partly  by  the  pressure  of  Hie  atmosphere.  TIN1N0. 

Derkam.    Phynco-Theoiagy,  book  viiL  ch.  I  {note  4.)  — 

In  good  spirit  of  wine,  whose  tenacity  and  giutmmuneu  is  far  less  GMELIN/ 
than  that  of  water,  bubbles  rarely  continue  upon  the  surface  of  the  ^••■n/*  *^ 
liquor,  but  are  presently  broken  and  vanish. 

ifeyfe.     Worh;  vol.v.  sec  6.  p.  205.     A  Free  infmry  into  the 
received  Notion  o/Naimre. 

All  these  threads,  being  newly  spun,  arc  glutinoui,  and  therefore 
stick  to  each  other  wherever  they  happen  to  touch,  and  in  those 
parU  of  the  web  most  exposed  to  be  torn,  oar  naturalist  [the  spider] 
strengthens  them  by  doubling  the  threads  sometimes  sixfold. 
Goldemith.  Miecettaniet^  vol.  iii.  p.  205.  Tht  Sagacity  of  §ome 
Intecte. 

GLYCERA,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  Annjdides^ 
established  by  Savigny,  belonging  to  the  family 
Nereidem. 

Generic  character.  Antennm  short,  equal,  of  two 
joints,  no  aniennm^  nor  jaws,  nor  any  ierUacula  at  the 
orifice  of  the  trunk ;  no  beards,  nor  crested  feet ;  all 
the  cirrhi  nipple-like,  very  short;  gills  distinct. 

The   type  of  the  genus  is  Nereis  unicolor,  Cuvier,.  * 
Mu9.  Paris;  perhaps  the  Nereis  Alba,  Muller,  Zool. 
Dan.  ii.  pi.  Ixxii.  fig.  6,  7.     The  genus  wanU  further 
examination. 

GLYCIMERIS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Bivalve 
shells,  belonging  to  the  family  Solenid^e,  established  by 
Lamarck  in  his  System.  Daudin  proposed  this  genus 
under  the  name  of  Sertodana^  and  it  has  been  changed 
to  Cyrtodaria.  It  has  been  placed  with  the  Myte  by 
Gmelin,  but  it  differs  by  having  an  external  car.ilage. 

Generic  character.  Shell  long,  gaping  at  each  end ; 
hinge  toothless ;  fulcrum  very  large,  callous ;  lignment 
and  cartilage  large,  external.  Living  buried  in  the 
sand  in  the  Northern  seas. 

The  type,  Myasiliqua,  Chemnitz,  pi.  198.  fig.  1934 ; 
G,  siliquu  and  G.  incrassaiat  Lamarck. 

GLYCINE,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Dia- 
delphia,  order  Decandria,  natural  order  Leguminosie, 
Generic  character :  calyx  inferior,  two-lipped,  standard 
of  the  corolla  inversely  heart-shaped^  wings  small, 
oblong,  keel  linear,  falcate,  pressing  back  the  standard 
with  its  point. 

A  genus  of  elegant  climbing  shrubs,  mostly  natives 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere ;  many  of  the  species  are 
ornamental  Green-house  and  stove  plants. 

GLYCOSMIS,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  De- 
candria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Aurantiticea. 
Generic  character:  calyx  five-parted,  corolla,  petals 
five ;  berry  five-celled ;  cells  one-seeded. 

A  genus  divided  fimm  Linumia,  containing  two  spe- 
cies, natives  of  th«»  coast  of  Coromandel.     Decandclle. 

GLYCYRRHIZA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class 
Diadelphia,  order  Decandria^  natural  order  Legu- 
minos€B.  Generic  character:  calyx  two-lipped,  stan* 
dard  of  the  corolla  including  the  wings  and  keel ;  pod 
ovate,  compressed,  hairy,  two-seeded. 

Five  species,  natives  of  the  Eastern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  one  species,  native  of  North  America.  G.  glabra 
of  Linnaeus,  the  Liquorice  root,  now  forms  a  distinct 
genus. 

GMELINA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Didy- 
tiatnia,  order  Angiospermia,  Generic  character :  calyx 
four-toothed;  corolla  four-cleft,  bell-shaped;  anthers, 
two  two-parted,  two  simple ;  seed-vessel  a  berry,  four- 
celled,  cells  one-seeded. 

Two  species,  G.  AsiaUea  and  G.  paroiflora,  natives 
of  the  East  Indies, 
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GNAPHAIilUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Syngenena,  order  Superjhta,  Generic  character :  calyx 
imbricated,  marginal  scales  round,  scariose,  shining, 
coloured  ;  radii  none ;  female  florets  marginal,  entire ; 
receptacle  naked,  down  hairy  or  scabrous. 

An  extensive  genus,  containing  nearly  two  hundred 
species,  natives  of  both  Hemispheres,  but  mostly  of  the 
South  of  Africa^  the  firm  scaly  texture  of  the  coloured 
calyx  has  the  property  of  drying  without  shrinking,  or 
losing  its  colour,  and  has  occasioned  the  name  of  ever- 
lasting flowers.  Cr.  luteo-aJhum,  Margarilaceum,  dioi- 
cuniy  sylvaticum,  rectum,  nipinum  uliginouan,  Gallic 
cum,  montanum,  arvense,  and  Germanicum^  are  natives 
of  England. 

GNARR,  "^      A.  S.  knyrran  ;    D.  knerren  ;  Ger. 

Gna'rled,  >knirren  ;  Sw.  knarra,  stndere,  to  creak. 

Gna'rly.  J  Omnia  d  sono  ficta.  Gnarr  (Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt  says)  is  a  hard  knot  in  a  tree,  and  knarry  full  of 
gnarres  or  knots.  It  is  applied  by  Chaucer  to  the 
Head;  in  modern  vulgar  English,  the  ifno^.  Gnarly 
is  cited  by  Steevens  from  Antonio's  Revenge,  1602. 

Gnarr  is  applied  to  the  marling  noise  of  a  dog ; 
generally,  to  chiding  or  complaints,  and  may  be  applied 
to  knots  of  the  oak,  from  their  greater  crash  or  creak 
in  breaking  or  riving. 

In  the  passage  quoted  below  from  the  Parson^s  Tale, 
gnerring  is  omitted  in  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edition. — Chaucer 
abo  writes  Knarry,  {q.  v.)  full  of  gnarres  or  knots. 

He  was  abort  shaldered.brode,  a  thikke  jwarre. 

Chaucer,     The  Prologue,  ▼.  551. 
And  therefore  better  and  greatly  more  pleasaunt  is  a  morsell,  or 
litle  gobet  of  bread  with  ioy,  than  an  hons  filled  full  of  delices,  with 
ehidingaiid  ^'nerrifi!^,  saieth  Salomon. 

Id.     The  Pereonei  Taie,  foL  106.  c.  3.  ed.  159B. 

For  aad  this  OHne  do  ffuar 
Tbey  must  etande  all  a  far 
To  £olde  Tp  their  head  at  the  bar. 

Skeltofu     Why  Comeye^tot  io  Court, 
At  them  he  gan  to  rear  his  bristles  strong 

And  felly  ffnarre,  vntUl  daies  enenr^e 
Did  lum  appease. 

Spemser,    Faerie  Queme,  book  i.  en.  5. 

— ^ Mercirul  heaveo 

Thou  ratber  with  thy  sbarpe  aadsulpberous  bolt 
Split*st  the  vnwedgable  and  gnarled  oke 
Then  the  soft  roertill. 

Shakapettre.     Meature  for  Meanarey  fbl.  68. 
Till  by  degrees  the  tough  and  gnarly  oak 
Bo  riv'd  in  saodor. 

jdntomio^e  Sevemge,  1602. 

GNASH,    \     D.  knasschen;  Grer.  knirschen,  deft- 
Qf9 k'sHiNG.  fiibus  frendere,   which    latter  Waditer 
calls  a  frequentative  from  knirrer,  stridere,  to  crash. 
As  commonly  applied,  to  gnash,  is 

To  rub,  strike  or  dash  the  teeth  together. 
Whi  hethen  men  gnastidea  with  teeth  togtdre  and  the  peples 
Hwugbtea  veyo  tbingia. 

mutf.    The  Dedk  of  Jp^tMe,  cb.  ir, 
Tbo  M«ecdoa  peroeiuiog  bort,  gan  gmash. 
But  yet  his  myodo  he  bent  io  any  wise 
Him  to  forbear. 

Fneertain  Auetor:     The  Death  of  Zoroat, 

Aod  the  children  of  the  kyngedome  ahal  be  caste  oule  into  uUer 
diAnea:  there  shall  be  wepynge  and  gnaehynge  of  teeth. 

BiUe,  Amn  1551.     Matthew,  ob.  riii. 
By  that  wiates  side,  there  sate  infernal  Paine, 
And  fast  beside  bim  sate  tumuUtftoos  Strife : 

The  one,  in  band  an  iron  whyp  did  sleaini^ 
The  other  braodish*d  a  bloudy  knife ; 
And  both  did  gnath  their  teeth,  &  both  did  threaten  life.* 
Spetuer,    Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can. 


Such  are  they,  which  say,  that  God  bath  decreed  the  greatest  put  GNASH 

of  mankind  to  eternal  damnation,  and  that  only  to  declare  his  tc ve-  — 

rity,  and  to  manifest  his  giory  by  a  triumph  in  our  tormenU,  and  GNA- 

rejoicings  in  the  gnathing  of  our  teeth.  THIUIL 

Tiagtar,     Sermon  7.  part  i  *-■  ^^_- 


•  The  welUim'd  javelin 


Pierc'd  bis  tough  bide,  and  quiverM  in  his  heart ; 
The  monster  fell,  and  gnathing  with  bqge  tuaka 
Plow'd  up  the  crimson  earth. 

Smith,    Phttdra  and  HippoiUus,  act  i. 


•  A  staff  the  herdsman  shook 


Of  bootty  oak,  with  which  the  earl  he  struck : 

At  this  the  Paladin  waa  raus'd  to  ire. 

He  gnaah*d  bis  teeth,  his  eye-balls  flaah'd  with  fire. 

JUoole.     Oriando  Furiooo,  book  xxz. 

GNAT,  -J       A.  S.  gnmt.    The  Etymology  of 

Gnat-lino,  this  word  has  been  referred  to  the 

Gnat-net,  >  Gr.  icw^,  cliZex.   But  the  A.S.  juet- 

Gnat-snappbr,     on,  premtre;   and  thus,  perhapa. 

Gnat-worm.      J  puagere,  to  prick,  with  the  usual 

prefix,  ge,  would  form  ge-nat^an,  gnat4m.;   and  the 

reason  of  the  application  from  the  prick  or  sting  would 

be  plain. 

Blyndo  iodecis  clensynge  %gmaite  but  swolowyn^e  a  camel. 

Wieit/.    Mathaw,  cb.zaiu. 


Ye  blyode  gydes  wbiche  strayne  out  a  gnat  and  swalowe  a 
cammell.  Bible,  Amno  1551. 

After  thy  text,  no  afUr  thy  rubncke 
I  wol  nut  work  as  mochel  as  a  gnat, 
Chaucer.    The  W\f  of  Bathee  ProUgme,  t.  5929. 

We  passed  the  rtuer  into  the  wilderness,  where  we  made  wreathes 
of  greene  grasse,  which  we  wound  about  our  bodies^  to  beepo  vs  froa 
the  sunne,  and  gnate  of  that  country. 

Hahlugt.     Voyage^  Bfc,  vol.  iii.  p.  491.     Joh  Horiof, 

But  in  these  so  little  bodies  (nay  priekes  and  apecks  rather  than 
l>odies  indeed)  how  can  one  comprehend  the  reason,  the  pvwer,  aad 
the  inexplicable  perfection  that  nature  bath  therein  shewed  ?  Hew 
hath  she  bestowed  all  the  five  senses  in  a  gnat, 

HoUand.     Piimy,  vot  i.  UA.  310. 

To  omit  the  ancient  Conopeioa,  or  gnml-etet  of  the  JEgypdaoh  ^ 
iBveators.of  that  artifice. 

Sir  Thomai  Brown.     Cyrut  Garden,  ch.ai. 

The  gnat-anapper,  Ficedula,  a  bird  somewhat  like  uoto  the  Night- 
ingale, doth  otherwise :  for  at  one  time  it  chaungeth  both  colooi^ 
forme,  and  song.  Holland,    PliMe,  vol.  L  fol.  286. 

He  that  would  behold  a  very  anomalous  motion,  may  observe  it  in 
the  fertile  and  tiring  stroaks  o\  gnat-witrme. 

Sir  ThoutoM  Brown,     €gru»  Garden,  ch.  fv. 

For  an  instance  of  insects  endued  with  a  spear,  T  shall  for  itspeci^ 
liarity  pitch  upon  one  of  the  smallest,  if  not  the  very  smallest  of 
all  the  gnat  kind. 

Derham,     Phynoo-Theology,  book  iv.  cb.  xL  note  20. 

Among  the  insects  [at  Terra  del  Fnego]  wbich  were  not  ■uumoiis 
there  was  neither  gntU  nor  musquito,  nor  any  other  speoios  that  waa 
either  hurtfuU  or  troublesome,  which  perhaps  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  any  other  uncleared  country. 

Cooh,     Voyages,  vol.  L  book  i  cb.  ▼• 

But  if  some  man,  more  hardy  than  the  rest, 
Shoald  dare  attack  these  gnatHmgt  in  their  nest ; 
Ac  once  they  rise  with  impnteuce  of  sage. 
Whet  their  small  atings  and  buz  about  the  stage. 

Churchill,     TkeJUodad 

GNATHIA,  in  Zoology,  a  ^enus  of  IsopodouM,  Cni»- 
taoext,  established  by  Dr.  Xieach. 

Generic  character.    The  last  caudal  segment  rounded* 
ciliated,  and  destitute  of  swimming  plates. 
^  The  type  of  the  genus  is  Cancer  maxiUaris, 

^NATHIUM,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Coleopienms, 
HeUromerous  insects,  estabJiahed  by  Mr.  ILirby.  in  lb* 
Linn€Ban  Transactiom,  %xu 
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QNA-  QeMTto  ckaracUr.    Lip  transverse,  lower  Up  very 

THIU1C«    smiil],   scarcely  visible  ;    mandibula  extended,  long, 
curved,  toothless,  very  acute ;  jaws  open,  with  a  very 
"^Jl^  long,  very  slender  lobe ;  palpi  filiform,  joints  cylindrical ; 
^  chin  trapezoidal ;  anUnnm  enlarging  towards  the  top, 

last  joint  long,  conical ;  body  linear ;  thorax  campanu- 
late.    Nearly  allied  to  MyUOnrU. 

The  type  Is  G.  Francilhnii  of  Kirby  from  Georgia. 
GNATHOBOLU&,  from  the  Greek  yt^a0o9,  a  jaw, 
and  pdWto,  to  cast,  Schneider ;  in  Zoology,  a  genua 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Clupeoides,  order 
Mttlacopierygii  Ab<hrmnal€i,  clasaPncer. 

Oeneric  c/utracter.  Mouth  vertical,  closed  by  raising 
the  lower  jaw,  opened  by  depressing  it,  at  which  time- 
is  protruded  from  the  upper  jaw  a  slightly-arched  short' 
iKmina,  which,  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  recedes  and 
Tests  upon  the  gill  covers ;  gill-covers  scaly  in  front, 
transparent  posteriorly  and  resplendent;  head,  body 
and  tail  compressed  ;  thorax  carinated  and  armed  with 
eight  spines,  as  is  also  the  abdomen  with  a  double  rew 
of  twenty-eight ;  dorsal  fin  small,  and  placed  far  back; 
anal  long,  and  reaching  to  near  the  root  of  the  tail ;  no 
Tentrals. 

But  one  species  of  this  genus  is  known,  O.  spintftr, 
Schneid.;  Odontognathe  aiguillonne,  Lacepede.  Re- 
markable for  its  fine  silvery  hue,  and  hence  called  by  the 
French  Colonists  of  Cayenne  the  Sardine,  of  which  fish, 
properly  so  called,  it  is  a  rival  in  the  estimation  •  of 
Gourmands. 

See  Bloch,  Ichtkyhgia,  ^  Schneider. 
GNATHOPHYLLUM,  in  Zoology,^  genus  of  Long^ 
tailed,  Decapodow  Crustacea,  established  by  Latreille, 
and  allied  to  Hippolytus. 

Generic  character.  Outer  jawlike  feet  fbliaceous; 
the  carpus  of  the  two  first  pair  of  feet  not  divided  into 
small  joints,  the  inner  antennm  ending  in  two  threads. 
The  type  of  the  genus  is  Alpheeus  eiegans  of  Risso, 
Hist,  Crust.  Nice,  pi.  ii.  fig.  4,  perhaps  the  Cancer  canr 
didus  of  Olivier,  ZooL  AdriaL 

GNAW,  v.^      A.S.  gTUBg^an;  D,  knag^hen,  knau^ 

Gnaw,  «.    >tcen ;  Ger.  nagen ;  Sw.  gnaga,  roden^ 

GnaVino.J  Junius  derives  from  tlie  Gr.  vavety,  cear^ 

pere ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  travel  oatof  theNorthenr 

tongues. 

To  press  and  wear  asunder,  se,  by  the  teeth  ;  to  firet 
or  eat  into  by  continued  biting  or  action  of  the  teeth  5 
to  corrode,  to  eat  into,  to  prey  upon. 

To  ^e  rode  be  starte,  &  bygan  to  frcte  hgrnwe 
>e  armes  vaste^  &  ^yes  rayd  hfs  te^  to. 

B,  G/oucetier,  p.  417. 
His  children  wenden,  that  for  hunger  it  was 
That  he  his  vnoBSgnowey  and  not  for  wo, 
And  sayden  1  fader,  do  not  so,  alas. 

GloMcer.     The  Mimkm  Taie,  v.  14758. 
^  By  dremes,  by  chirking  of  dorfs,  or  craking  of  houses,  by  gnaw 
tmg  of  rattes,  and  swiche  maner  of  wretcfaednesse  ? 

Id,     The  Pertonu  Tate,  vol.  ii.  p.  335. 
And  for  ensample  of  all  londes, 
With  borae  she  sholde  be  to  drawe, 
Till  houndes  had  hire  bones  gnawe, 
Without  any  sepulture. 

Gower.     Qmf.  Jm,  book  iii.  fol.  59. 
Thus  you  see  that  tk*  young  man  being  ihe  scholar  gaue  his  master 
a  boane  to  yiiflir,  and  bet  him  with  his  owae  rod,  which  the  master 
had  made  for  hia  scholar's  taile. 

Wilwrn,    7%e  Arte  of  Log'xhe,  foL  86. 
Peroeyuinge  th«8  the  tyrannye  of  sinne. 

That  with  hie  weyght  bath  humbled  and  depnat 
My  pride  •  by  gnawing  of  the  worme  within 
That  OMMT  dieth,  I  liua  withoalMi  rtsU 

«  fFgai.    PmUm39. 


When  thev  fele  tbe  terryble  gmmsinge  of  iowarde  feirfulnesea^     GNAW. 

they  shall  seke  vp  theyr  stynkinge  lemedyes,  and  require  their  dyrtye  

merites,  whiche  is  cleane  to  dye  from  Christe  and  to  foraak  his  tyuyng    ONOMB. 
watM»for  their  filtbye  puddles  of  hypoensye-aad-denyHythnesa. 

Baie,    Image,  part  i.  sip.  M  4. 

Nowe  therefore  let  vs  here  rehearse,  the  contencion  of  familiar 
thinges,  the  gnawina  at  the  heartes^  and  the  freating  of  mindes  & 
vowes,  promises  ana  reqiiestes  made  of  diuerae  persones. 

HaiL     Uenrg  VI L    Th^nmeieemik  Yere. 

Thn  composition  is  good  for  those  that  betrenbled  with  thesplene, 
or  have  weak  and  feble  stomachs,  or  be  troubled  with  gnmmng  and 
pain  there.  Hoffand.    Pfinie,  vol.  ii.  fol.  52. 

So  he,  now  subject  to  the  victonr's  law^ 
Did  not  once  move,  nor  upward  cast  hia  eve, 

For  vile  disdaine  and  rancour,  which  did  591010 
His  heart  in  twaine  with  sad  melancholy ; 
As  one  that  loathed  life,  and  yet  deapys'd  to  dye. 

Spemer,    Fa»ie  Quefwe,  book  iik  caa«  B^ 

The  man  of  sense  his  meat  devours, 

Bat  ooly  smells  the  peel  aud  flowers ; 

And  he  must  be  an  idle  dreamer, 

Who  leaves  the  pie,  and  'gnawe  the  streamer.* 

a.  1. 


lliere  is  no  rest  nnless  you  can  rest  in  chaina  and  flames  of  fire, 
and  under  the  gnawings  of  an  eternal  worm  and  tbe  everlasttog" 
wrath  of  Gdd. 

Bate$,     Worki,  vol  iii.  p.  66.     The  EveriaHing  Rett  of  the  Sainti 
in  Heaven,  ch.  x. 

0*er  the  wild  waste  the  stupid  ostncb  strays 
Id  devious  search  to  pick  her  aonnty  meal. 
Whose  fierce  digestion  gnaw  the  tem'pred  steel. 

Mickle,    The  iMtiad,  book  v. 

Nine  days  I  struggled — think  the  cmel  alrif« 
The  gnaw  of  anguish,  and  the  waste  of  life. 
Bogea.    Poems,  part  i.     HMtiem  in  the  Paiaee  of  PMIamdL 

GNETUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Monoecia, 
Older  Monaddphia.  Generic  character:  catkin  imbri- 
cated :  male  flower,  calyx  peltate ;  corolla  none ;  fila- 
ment one ;  anthers  double :  female  flower^  as  the  male, 
style  three -cleft,  drupe  one-seeded. 

One  species,  G,  gnemon,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

GNIDIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Octandria, 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Thymdetg,  Generic 
character :  corolla  funnel-shaped,  four-clefl,  with  four  to 
eight  petaUformed  scales  at  the  opening.  ' 

ThisgenoB  of  elegant  shrubs,  with  fragrant  flowers, 
contains  about  twenty  species,  natives  of  the  South  of 
Africa;  several  of  the  species  may  be  found  in  most 
collection  of  Green-house  plaats. 

GNOPP,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  quotes  from  Urry.  "An  old 
cuff,  a  miser;'*  and  adds,  '*I  know  not  upon  whbt 
authority.''  Skinner  says,  Avarus,  I  believe  from  the 
A;  S.  gmrfan^  to  gnaw ;  because  (truly)  he  thfough  ex- 
omsive  covetousness  gnaws  the  very  bones,  as  dogs^do. 

M^ilom  ther  was  dwelling^  in  Oxenforde 
A  richotfoo/^  thatgestes  belde  to  horde, 
And  of  his  ccaft  he  was  a  carpenter. 

Chaucer.     2'Ae  MUlere^  Tale,  t.  3188. 

Tlie:ch«bby9be<5rMo/,  that  toyles^  and  mafies, 

and  dclneth  in  the  dowoe, 
If  happlyc  he  a  suertie  be, 

so  seote  for  into  towne,  &c. 

Drantm    Horace.    Satyre  1. 

GNOME,  \  Qr.ffPWfuf^senienU^  Seutentim  ■ 
Gno'molooy. J^at Crteci^p»fta9^ appeUant :  utntm^ 
que  autem  nomen  ex  eo  acceperunt,  quod  similes  sunt 
consiliis  aut  decretis.  Quinct  lib.  viii.  c  5.  They  (sen- 
tentUB  and  r^vwfwC)  have  received  their  name  from  this — 
that  they  are  like  counsels  and  decrees.  See  Menage. 
Gnomes,  (Fr.  gnomes,)  a  name  given  by  the  Caba» 
lists  to  certain  invisible  people  whom  they  snppose  Xm 
dwell  within  tbe  earth.     Vigenere  calls  them  Gnomons^ 
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GNOMB.   and  this  is  derived  from  the  Gr.  ffvmfimv^  knowing,  pro- 
ONOS-     ^^^^"^     ^^  Gnomon,  infra, 

TICK.  Which  &rt  of  powerfull  reclaiming,  wisest  men  have  alto  taught 

_^.     _^_    in  their  etiiical  precepts  and  gnomologieu^  resembliog  it,  as  when  we 

^  bend  a  crooked  wand  the  coulrary  way  ;  not  that  it  should  stand  so 

bent,  but  that  the  overbending  might  reduce  it  to  a  straightness  by  its 

own  reluctance.  Ali/ion.     Of  Nu/tiiiei  in  Marriage. 

Gnome  [is]  a  saying  pertaining  to  the  manners  and  common  prac- 
tices of  men,  which  dedareih  by  an  apte  brevity,  what  in  thii  our 
lyfe  ought  to  be  done  or  not  done. 

Peacham.     Garden  of  Efoquence,  (1577,)  sig.  t.  3. 

The  Gnomei  or  Daemons  of  earth,  delight  in  misciiieC 

Pope,    Epiatle  Dedicatory  to  AIr$.  Arahelia  Fermor. 


GNO'MON, 

Gno'mical, 
Gno'monicks, 
Gno^monick, 
Gno'monist. 


Fr.  gnomon  ;  Gr.  f^vwfiojv^  one 
who  knows,  who  judges  or  deter- 
^  mines ;  one  who,  or  that  which, 
points  out 

For  the  peculiar  application  in 


Diailing,  see  the  Quotations. 

The  shadow  of  the  style  in  the  dyall  which  they  call  the  gnomon^  in 
Egypt,  at  noonetide,  in  the  cquinoctiall  day,  is  little  more  in  length 
than  balfe  the^fwrno*. 

Holland.     Plinie,  vol  i.  fol.  35. 

Under  whose  feet,  you  see  the  setting  sun, 
Prom  the  dark  gnomon,  o'er  her  volumes  run 
Drown'd  in  eternal  night,  never  to  ri^e. 
Crathaw,     On  the  FYxtntitpieae  of  iMaaaonU  Chronology, 

7*bey  [mathematicians]  can  make  that  inexhausted  fountain  of  ligh^ 
(the  sun)  at  so  immense  a  distance,  by  the  shadow  of  a  little  gnonumt 
fi^Xy  placed,  give  its  an  exact  account  of  all  the  journeys  he  performs 
in  the  zodiack. 

Bojfle.     fVorktf  vol.  ii.  p.  340.    A  Discourte  touching  Occational 
MediiationM,  ch.  ii.  sec.  2. 

He  may  have  given  him  a  dial  furnished  with  a  magnetic  needle, 
rather  than  an  ordinary  tfnonucai  dial. 

Jd.     Wurkg^  vol.  v.  p.  427.     A  Ditquitition  about  the  Final  Caute* 
of  Natural  Thing; 

The  xun  enables  i^it  gnomonitt  to  make  accurate  dials,  to  know  ex- 
actly how  the  time  passes.  Id,    lb.  vol.  v.  p.  418. 

Suppose  that  a  countryman,  in  a  clear  day,  brought  into  the  garden 
of  some  famous  mathematician,  should  see  there  one  of  those  curious 
gnomonia  instruments,  that  show  at  once  the  place  of  the  sun  in  the 
zodiac,  hi.s  declination  from  the  equator,  the  day  of  the  .month,  the 
length  of  the  day,  &c  Id,    lb.  vol.  v.  p.  398. 

Man  may  enjoy  the  world  above  bim,  by  applying  to  his  uses 
creat'ires,  that  are  by  vast  removes  out  of  his  reach,  as  the  sun,  by 
making  it  afford  him  the  elevations  of  the  pole,  and  the  azimuths,  sun- 
dials of  all  sorts,  enough  to  make  up  an  art  called  gnomonicki. 
Id.  fForAs,  vol.  vi.  p.  776.  The  Second  Part  of  the  Chrietian 
FirtMOto.    Aphoriem  8. 

GNCSTICK,!      Gr.  7i/«<rTi«o9;    htii.  gnoaticui; 
Gno'sticism.   JFr.  gnoBtique ;    that   can    or  may 
know.     See  the  first  Quotation  from  Tillotson. 

And  1  think  that  no  man  that  reads  it  [the  Epistle  of  John]  with 
attention,  can  doubt  but  that  it  is  partitularly  de&igoed  against  the 
impious  sect  of  the  Ono$tinhSf  who,  as  the  Fathers  tells  U9,  sprang 
from  Simon  Magus,  and  pretended  to  extraordinary  knowledge  and 
illamination,  from  whence  they  had  the  name  of  Guo9tich». 

TiOotaon.     Sermon  15. 

This  difference  between  the  stile  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is 
10  remarkable,  that  one  of  the  greatest  sects  in  the  Primitive  Church 
CI  mean  that  of  the  Gnoiticks)  did  upon  this  very  ground  found  their 
beresv  of  two  Gods ;  the  one,  evil,  and  fierce,  and  cruel,  whom  they 
called  the  God  of  the  Old  TesUment,  the  other,  good,  and  kind,  and 
merciful,  whom  they  called  the  God  uf  the  New. 

Id.     Sermon  5. 

He  [Dr.  Zeucker]  pretended  that  the  most  primitive  Christians 
acknowledged  not  Jesui  Christ  in  any  other  capacity,  but  according 
to  his  human  generation  only,  till  Platonism  and  Gnostidm  crept 
into  the  church. 

INelton.    Life  of  Bishop  Hall,  sec.  69. 


These  objections  were  eagerly  embraced,  and  as  petulantly  urged, 
by  the  vain  science  of  the  gno$ticke. 

Gibbon.    Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,  ch.  xiv. 

GO,  "1      A.  S.  gan  ;  J>.  ga-tn  ;  Ger.  gt-hen ; 

Go^ER,  Sw.  ga  ;  Scotch  and  old  English  go. 

Goring,  \^Go  (see  Come)  is  a  compound  term 

Go-between,  f  expressing  a  particular   species  of 
Go-by,  |  motion.     We  see  a  thing  in  motion. 

Go-cart.  J  the  distance  from  us  lessens,  the  thing 
approaches,  and  (we  say)  it  comes ;  but  if  the  distance 
increases,  the  thing  departs,  and  (we  say)  it  goei. 

To  go  is  usually  interpreted  in  union  with  preposi- 
tions, or  even  with  other  words  connected  with  it;  and 
thus,  improperly,  the  meaning  of  Uie  whole  phrase  is 
ascribed  to  the  single  word. 

To  go  oiide,  {sub,  from  the  right  way,)  to  deviate,  to 
err. 

To  go  between^  (jsuh.)  as  mediator,  intercessor;  to 
mediate,  to  intercede,  to  interpose. 

To  go  by^  («u6.)  as  a  rule ;  to  act  by,  or  in  obedience 
to,  to  obey. 

To  go  over,  (sub.)  from  one  party  to  another ;  to  re- 

TOlt. 

To  go  (with  prepositions,  or  by  inference)  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  words 

To  advance,  to  return,  to  proceed,  to  recede  ;  to 
succeed ;  to  pass. 

To  gOt  is  to  move  voluntarily  or  involuntarily ;  by 
the  action  of  our  own  limbs,  or  by  conveyance.  Go  is 
opposed  by  Chaucer  to  ride  ;  to  ride  or  go,  sc,  on  foot ; 
to  walk. 

^e  see  go)  hym  al  aboute,  he  stont  as  an  yie. 

R.  GloMceMter,  p.  1. 

Now  at  his  last  gogng,  when  be  to  Gasooyo  went, 
^e  sette  a  certeyn  ^mg,  at  ^onr  bo^e  assent 

B.  Srunne,  p.  25S. 

For  perille  of  suilk  gofngei  )e  kyog  purueied  /«  go. 

Id.  p.  318. 

For  as  a  man  that  goilh  in  pilgrimage,  clepide  hi<«  servauntis,  and 
bitook  to  him  hise  goodis,  and  to  on  he  gaf  fyve  taleniis,  to  another 
twevne  ;  and  to  an  othir  oon,  to  ech  aftir  his  owne  vertu,  and  wenie 
forth  anoon.  Widif.    Matthew,  ch.  zzv. 

-  Symount  Petir  seide  to  him.  Lord,  whider  goeth  thou?  Jbesns 
answeride,  whider  I  go  thou  mayist  not  sue  me  now  :  but  thou  whaJt 
sne  aftirward.  Id.    lb.  ch.  xiiL 

*  Simon  Peter  say de  unto  him :  Lord,  why ther  jroet/ thou?  Jesos 
answered  hym :  whyther  I  goe  thou  canst  not  folow  me  now,  but  then 
sBalt  folow  me  afterwardes.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

Right  by  the  hopper  wol  I  »tand, 

(Quod  John)  and  seen  how  that  the  com  gaM  in. 

Chaucer.     The  Revet  Tale,  t.  403& 

That  other  wher  him  lust  may  ride  or  go. 
But  sen  his  lady  shal  he  never  mo. 

Id.     The  Knighiea  Tale,  v.  13SS. 

Thy  temple  wil  I  worship  evermo ; 
And  on  thin  auter,  wher  I  ride  or^, 
I  wol  don  sacrifice,  and  fires  bete. 

Jd,    /i.  v.  2854. 

And  yet  this  is  a  wonder  most  of  al, 

Why  thou  thus  sorowest  seth  thou  wost  nat  yet 

Touching  her  going,  how  that  it  shall  fal. 

Id.     The  fourth  Boohe  of  T^-oiim,  hL  182. 

Haw  oft  time  may  men  rede  and  seen 

The  treason,  that  to  women  hath  be  doe 

To  what  fine  is  such  luue,  I  can  not  seen 

Or  where  becometh  it,  whan  it  is  go,  (i  e.  gone.) 

Id.     The  eeeond  Boohe  of  TVoHm,  M.  16S. 
To  whom  the  Heduanes  und  their  confederates  had  divert  tymcs 
gyuen  battel! ;  wherein  going  by  the  wars,  tbey  had  raceiued  frcafc 
domage. 

Arthur  Goldyng.     Cenar,    Commentmiee,  feL  S3. 
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For  TDto  the  pl«et»  where  u  at  that  leMon  they  fbaiide  the  Lorde 
Jesus,  there  resorted  an  vonumerable  multitude  of  people,  so  as  it 
Itemed  as  it  bad  been  an  ebbing  and  flowing  of  cummers  and  goen, 

UdaiL    Mark,  cb.  tL 

Compare  the  Pbpe's  doctrine  to  the  word  of  God,  and  thou  shall 
finde  that  there  hath  ben,  and  yet  is  a  great  ffomg  out  of  the  way. 
jymdaH.    mr*e9,fol\32.    Iha  ObedUnM  of  a  Chitum  Mm. 

Stbw.  Let^  slaoe,  or  then  dy'st 
EDO.    Good  gentlemeo,  go€  your  gate  and  let 
Poor  volke  passe* 

Skahpeare.    Lear,  foL  304. 

...........^.^— .—  Sucii  a  nan 

Might  be  a  copie  to  these  younger  times ; 
Which,  followed  well,  would  demonstrate  them  now 
Bat  Men  backward.  ,  ^^ 

Jd.    Aff§WeathaiJEiui$mii,tcL932. 

Is  the  rough  French  horse  brought  to  the  dore  ? 
They  say  he  is  a  high  goer,  I  shall  soon  try  his  mettle. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     Cupid'i  Revenge,  act  il  tc.  1 . 
Then  coroes  the  time,  who  lines  to  Bee% 
That  going  shal  be  vs'd  with  feet. 

Skaktpeare.    Lear,  fol.  297. 

And  they  laid,  go  to,  let  us  bnilde  its  a  cite  and  a  tower,  whose  top, 
<may  reacbe)  vnto  the  beaoen  that  we  may  get  vs  a  name,  lest  we  be 
scattered  vpon  the  whole  earth. 

Bible,  Anno  1583.  Genetu,  ch.  zl  t.  4. 
If  force  be  not  to  be  used  in  your  case  or  mine,  because  unreason- 
able, or  unjust  ;  yon  will,  I  hope,  think  fit  that  it  should  be  forbom  in 
all  others,  where  it  will  be  equally  nnjufC  and  unreasonable ;  as  I 
doabt  not  bat  to  make  it  appear  it  wtU  unavoidably  be^  wherever  yoa 
will  go  about  to  punish  men  for  want  of  conaideralion* 
LocAe,  Works,  vol  ii.  fol.  259.  A  Second  Letter  Ometrmng  ToU* 
ration. 

Eternal  goodness  manifesdy  still 
Preserves  my  soul  from  each  ^proacb  of  ill  s 
Ends  all  my  days,  as  aU  my  days  begin 
And  keeps  my  goingt^  and  my  comings-in. 

PamelL     The  Qift  of  P^eirg, 
But  when  the  year  ii  at  an  end, 
Comparing  what  I  get  and  spend, 
My  gotnge  out,  and  comings  Uy 
I  cannot  find  I  lose  or  win. 

Swift.    JUddleA, 
My  grandmother  appears  as  if  she  stood  in  a  large  dron,  whereai 
4he  ladies  now  walk  as  if  they  were  in  a  gO'Cart, 

Spectator,  No.  109. 
These  go-betweens  influence  the  penons  with  whom  they  carry  on 
the  intercourse,  by  stating  their  own  sense  to  each  of  them  as  the 
eense  of  the  other ;  and  thus  they  reciprocally  master  both  sides. 

Burke,    Appeal  from  the  Jncw  to  tke  Old  Whige, 
She  [Mrs.  Roundabout]  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  Lord  Bantam's 
Indian  sheep,  which  are  obliged  to  have  their  monstrous  tails  trundled 
in  a ^o-car/.  Goldimith,     The  Bee,  lio,2. 

GOAD,  v,\  A.  S.  ga,  gaad^  goad^  cutpis,  Uimuiuif 
GoAo,  n.  J  Lye ;  and  Somner,  the  point  of  a 
weapon,  a  spear  or  arrow-head,  a  sting^t  prick  or  goad. 
Perhaps  that  which  gad-dht  or  causes  to  ga  or  go : 
and  thus,  consequentially,  a  prick  or  spur:  and  the 
verb, 

To  prick  or  spur,  to  stimulate,  to  urge  on,  to  excite. 

For  I  do  iudge  those  same  goads  and  prickes  wherewith  their  con« 
aciences  are  prikt  and  wounded  to  be  a  greuous  feaUng  of  that  Mme 
iudgment.  Cabdne,    Foure  Godlge  Sermons,  serm.  1. 

And  therefore  goaded  with  roost  sbarpe  occasions. 
Which  lay  nice  manners  by,  T  put  you  to 
The  use  of  your  owne  virtues,  for  the  which 
1  shall  conUnue  thankefulL 

Shaksptm^,    Aits  WelithatBmds  mil,  kL2S2. 
They  their  holly  whips  have  brac*d, 
And  tough  hazell  goads  have  got, 
Soundly  they  your  sides  will  baste, 
If  their  courage  fail  them  not. 

Dragian.    The  Shepherds  Strma, 
At  length  byswerds  vad  goading  darU  compeird, 
Drooish  he  drags  his  load  across  the  field ; 
T01..  XXII. 


Nor  once  attempts  to  charge  but  drooping  goes, 
To  bear  his  dying  lord  amidst  his  foes. 

Howe.    LucaHf  book  W. 

■  A  hind  that  stood  beside 

A  rustic  weapon  for  her  rage  supply'd, 
A  pointed  goad  he  brought,  with  which  he  drew 
From  every  limb  the  streams  of  sanguine  hue. 

Hoole,     Orlando  FUrioao,  book  zzxvli. 

GOAL,  Henshaw,  (in  Skinner)  from  the  Fr.  gaule,  a 
pole,  a  stake ;  because  a  pole,  stuck  or  fixed  in  the 
ground,  was  used  pro  metd.  The  Fr.  gaule^  Lye  thinks, 
is  manifestly  from  the  A.  S.  ge-afle^  which  denotes  the 
same  thing.  Menage,  from  the  Lat.  vallua.  By  usage, 
goidia 

That  to  which  our  course  is  directed,  and  at  which  it 
ends ;  also,  from  which  it  commences,  and  to  which  it 
returns. 

So  that  I  saw  the  channce  as  perfectly  as  T  saw  my  awne  image  in 
a  glasse,  that  there  was  no  person  (if  I  had  ben  greedy  to  attempt  the 
enterprise)  coud  nor  should  haue  won  the  ryng  or  gott  thtgole 
before  me.  Hall,    Richard  UL     2*he  second  Yere. 

As  in  the  rennynge,  passyng  the^o/r  is  accounted  butrashenesse,  so 
lennynge  halfe  way  is  reproued  for  slowness. 

Sir  Thomas  Elgot,     7%«  Gooemour,  ch.  zx. 
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Canara  byrds,  come  in  to  bear  the  bell. 
And  goldtiincbcs  do  hope  to  get  the  gole* 

Qaeoaigne,    The  OompUuntt  of  Phgtontene, 

Part  cnrb  toeir  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  gotd 
With  rapid  wheels,  or  fronted  brigades  form. 

Milton,    Paradise  Lost,  book  11 1.  631. 

And  the  slope  sun  his  upward  beam 
Shoots  against  the  dusky  pole, 
Feeing  toward  the  other  goal 
.  Of  his  chamber  in  the  east 

Id.      GHNMt,  1.100. 

0*er-spent  with  heat,  his  breath  he  faintly  drew, 
Parch'd  was  his  mouth,  nor  vet  the  goal  in  view, 
And  the  first  apple  on  the  plain  he  threw. 

jiusden,     Ovid,    Metamorphoses,  book  X. 

So  self  starts  nothing  but  what  tends  apace 
Home  to  the  goal,  where  it  began  the  race. 

Cowper,    Charitg, 

GOANDWANA,  orGoiiDWAiu,  signifies  the  country 
of  the  Goods,  a  low  Tribe  of  Hindiis,  who  occupied,  at 
no  very  remote  period,  the  whole  tract  South-East  of 
the  Nerbed^  (Nebudda,)  which  in  modem  times  has 
formed  the  territory  of  the  IUj&  of  N6gpdr.  (Sir  J. 
Malcolm's  Central  India^  i.  31.)  It  is  one  of  the 
Northern  Provinces  of  the  Dekan,  comprehended,  for 
the  most  part,  between  the  18th  and  34th  paralleb  of 
North  latitude,  and  adjoining  to  the  S&bahd&ries  of 
Bah^,  Allah.&b&d,  M&lwah,  Kh&n-diSsh,  and  Ber&r; 
within  the  latter  of  which  it  was  formerly  included.  It 
has  nearly  the  shape  of  a  lozenge,  and  measures  about 
420  Geographical  miles  in  its  greatest  extent  from 
North  to  South,  and  480  Geographical  miles  from  East 
to  West  A  great  part  of  it  is  hilly  and  woody,  and  is 
still  possessed  by  petty  Chiefs,  almost  in  a  state  of  in- 
dependence^    Its  present  subdivisions  are 

1.  Chand^l.  9.  Sergfiji.  17.  Mendall. 

2.  Bog*b6tt.  10.  Uda'i.p6r.  18.  G'harft  or  Gaiah. 

3.  BiUSnji.  11.  KurUL  19.  Mehkerib&d. 

4.  Sing^bradli.  12.  Jesh.p6r.  20.  K'hairU. 

5.  lUi&Ch6h4o.  13.  Gang-pfir.  21.  06ndwiri  Proper. 

6.  M&owfts.  14.  Samb'hel-p6r.  22.  N4g.pikr. 

7.  K4nr6dr.  15.  S6n.p6r.  23.  Ch&nd4. 

8.  S6b&j.p<ir.  16.  Cb'hattU-gar'h.  24.  Bast&r.  >. 

To  the  South-West  of  the  last  there  is  a  large  tract, 
almost  unexplored,  as  far  as  the  Bin  Gang^  Werd^ 
and  Gddaveri.    Though  high  and  moimtainoiu,  it  is 
4n 
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ill-watered.    The  lai^  rivew  (Nerbed&  and  S6n)  to 
which  it  gives  rise,  are  hemmed  in  by  loRy  banks,  and 
do  not  attain  any  great  siae  before  they  quit  this  Pro* 
Tince ;  and  the  Mah&*nadi,  SLarun,  Hatsd,  Sil^r,  and 
B&n  Gangii,  (erroneously  called  Bain,  Baam,  and  Wainy 
River.)  its  other  large  streams,  are  not  navigable  within 
its  limiU.     A  chain  of  low  hills,  inhabited  by  Karnas, 
extends  from  the  frontier  of  Bengal  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  G(5d6veri,  and  separates  the  £asfem  from 
the  Western  part  of  the  N^-pAr  Dominions.     Besides 
the  Karans  or  Kams,  whose  Rdj&s  are  neariy  indepen- 
dent, a  considerable  part  of  the  Province  is  occupied  by 
the  Gonds,  a  very  low  and  impure  Tribe,  who  mix  many 
heterodox  superstitions  with  the  doctrine  taught  by  the 
Br&hmans.     Few  parts  of  the  British  territory  in  India 
are  so  backward  in  culture  and  civilisation   as  this, 
which  is  in  many  places  covered  with  forests,  the  retreat 
of  wild  beasts,  or  of  men  scarcely  less  savage,  who  live 
by  plundering  their  more   civilized   and   industrious 
neighbours.     N&g-pAr  (the  City  of  Serpents)  in  21°  9' 
Korth  and  79°  IT  East,  the  Capital  of  this  Province, 
is  the  residence  of  the  Raj&  of  Ber&r ;  though  the  G6nd- 
wdr&  is  no  longer  considered  as  a  part  of  tha,t  Subah, 
the  Capital  of  which  is  Ellich-p4r.     Rag'hdji  B'hdnsali^ 
the  founder  of  the  Eastern  branch  of  the  Mahrattahs, 
having  been  appointed  Makdsddr  (Collector)  of  Ber&r, 
about  A.  D.  1737,  (As.  Mucd,  iL  107.)  fixed  his  abode 
at  this  place,  then  a  mere  village,  and  it  has  since  been 
the  favourite  residence  of  his  successors :  it  has,  there- 
fore,  gradually  increased  in    extent  and  population, 
though  it  is  neither  adorned  by  handsome  buildings,  clean, 
wide,  and  straight  streets ;  nor  was  ever  regularly  forti- 
fied.    Standing  in  an  elevated,  but  fertile  plain,  bounded 
to  the  North- West  and  South  by  hills  of  a  moderate 
height,  and  watered  by  the  N6g-nadi,  (Serpent  River,) 
whence  it  takes  its  name,  it  possesses  many  advantages, 
and  under  a  better  government  would  have  become  a 
considerable  emporium.     The  R&j&'s  Palace  is  a  strong 
boilding  of  stone,  within  the  fort,  near  the  Western 
gate  of  the  City.    The  walls,  which  are  flanked  with 
round  towers  at  intervals,  and  ill  built,  are  three  miles 
ia  circumference  ;  but  the  circuit  of  the  suburbs  is  said 
to  be  more  than  seven  ;  and  the  population  has  been 
estimated  at  100,000  souls.    The  jamSi  (t.  e,  public) 
tank,  a  reservoir  nearly  thvee  quarters  of  a  mile  long, 
and  40O.  yards  broad,  extends  fi-om  the  City  to  the 
British  Residency,  beyond  a  low  ridge  of  hills  on  its 
Western  side,  running  North  and  South. 

1.  Chandtjj,  a  small  District  on  the  North- Western 
boundary,  separated  from  Chunltr-gar'h  by  the  River 
Bdker,  is  a  wild,  hilly  tract,  thinly  inhabited  by  the 
K'herw&rs,  a  very  savage  race  of  mountaineers,  and 
the  Chand^ls,  a  tribe  of  Rly-piits,  whose  Chief  resides 
at  Rij-gar'h,  20  miles  West  of  Bijey-gar'h.  Berdf,  on 
the  Southern  side  of  the  Sdn,  in  24°  9^  North  and 
82*^  27'  East,  has  a  fort  on  the  edg^e  of  a  precipice, 
washed  by  the  Gdpati,  and  another  not  far  off,  named 
B'hdp&ri,  which  long  served  as  a  refuge  for  parties  of 
marauders,  who  enriched  themselves  by  plundering 
the  country  near  MirzA-p4r.  In  1815,  however,  the 
R4j&  was  prevailed  upon  by  negotiation  to  demolish 
his  fortification,  and  give  security  for  the  fiiture  good 
conduct  of  his  subjects. 
2.  Boghailt.  2.  Bog'h^li;  annexed  to  Allah-hbM  by  Aiireng-zfeb, 
though  never  conquered,  is  productive  of  grain  and 
pulse,  and  maintains  considerable  herds  of  cattle,  hot 
is  little  cultivated.     It  is  on  the  North- Western  frontier, 


l.CbundalL 
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to  the  West  of  the  Sdn,  and  its  principal  Town,  Bind"  OOAifD. 
hd-gacli.  in  23"  50'  North  and  81''  East,  derives  iU  ^^^ 
nama  ftnm  B&ndlid,  which,  as  well  as  B'hattA,  was  in  ^^'"y^ 
the  XVIIth  century  the  appeUation  of  all  the  Northern  ^'"^^ 
partofGdodwiri. 

8.  Bildnjl^  oathe  Morth-Eastem  iroBtler,  is  boondcd  3.Bdoaiji. 
to  the  East  by  Palamd,  and  ia  tmdcr  the  prolaotion  of 
the  British  Govemment.     Its  chief  Towns  are  Untirf 
and  R4nk&.. 

4.  Sing'hradl&,  to  the  South  of  the  last,  and  also  on  4  Sisc- 
the  Eastern  boundary  of  G<Sndwar&,  is  a  woody  and  hilly  ^^^ 
district,  very  thinly  peopled,  and  subjoot  to  various 
petty,  independent  Chie&.     Its  hilla  abouad  in  iron, 
and  its  valleys  are  fertile,  but  seldom  cultivated.     There 
are  many  sacred  and  sculptured  caverns  in  its  moon- 
tains,  but  none  of  much  splendour.     Its  principal  Town,  ' 
Sh&h'pur,  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  tolerably  fertile  plain  Sbaipcc. 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rer,  a  river  of  some  magnitude, 
which  flows  rapidly  over  a  rocky  bed. 

b.  The  ChdhAns  give  their  name  to  one  of  the  laost  5-  Bai 
rnggcd  districts  In  the  whole  Province.     It  presents  an  ^^^^ 
uninterrupted  succession  of  narrow  defiles,  and  abrupt 
ravines,  covered  with  thickets,  except  in  the  few  spots 
where  the  mountaineers   raise  a  little  rice,  millet,  or 
other  grain,  such  as  their  soil  will  produce.     Game 
and  beasts  of  prey  abound  in  the  woods;  and  to  the  Sooth 
of  Sdnpet,  the  Capital,  if  not  the  only  town,  the  villages  s«x'. 
become  more  numerous,  but  seldom  consist  of  more 
than  four  or  five  wretched  hovels.    The  ConSr  R£j<s, 
who  reside  in  thai  town,  appear  to  have   maintained 
their  independence  till  conquered  by  the  Mahrattahs  in 
1790.     This  small  district  lies  between  Sdh&j-{i6r,  and 
Sing^raul&,  and  is  among  the  least  explored,  as  well 
as  the  least  civilized  tracts  in  the  Province. 

6.  Minw&s  to  the  West  of  the  Chdh&ns,  and,  7.  K^  e.  Mr*i. 
rudl  on  the  banks  of  the  Sdn,  both  to  the  North  of 7  ^j^-- 
Sdh&j-pi&r,  are  small,  and  thinly  peopled,  and  pay  only 
an  occasional  tribute  to  the  Mahrattahs. 

8.  Sdh&j-pur,  annexed  by  A4reng-z6b  to  Allah-4bAd,  B.s<^> 
reaches  nearly  to  the  sources  of  the  Sdn,  and  anciently  V^ 
formed  a  part  of  the  Hindd  Principality  of  G'har^;  it 

is  now  comprehended  within  the  Britiah  Territory.  Not 
far  from  the  Capital  of  this  District,  Sdh&j-ptir,  in  23^ 
23'  North  and  ^\?  40'  East,  is  the  sacred  tract  of  Amar-  Owr-:-- 
kantak,  the  elevated  table-land  which  gives  rise  to  the  ^ 
Nerbedh,  Sdn,  and  Hatsi^,  some  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
Htnd(istan  and  the  Dekan.  Mr.  Colebrook  found  the 
mercury  in  January,  1800,  to  descend  as  low  as  22°  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale.  {As.  Ann.  Register^  1806,  p.  14.) 
Retna-pur,  about  28  miles  South  South-East,  ia  the 
nearest  town  to  this  desolate  tract,  which  is  rarriy 
visited  by  any  but  Hindii  pilgrims.  It  is  now  compre- 
hended within  the  part  of  the  Gdndw&ri  ceded  to  Great 
Britain. 

9.  SergdjA,  on  the  Western  confines,  between  SohSj-  %,Srp^  >^ 
pdr.  Sing  hra&ld,  Palamd,  and  Retna-pur»  is  a  laige 
District,  supposed  to  contain  about  8000  villages,  not- 
withstanding  three-fourths  of  the  whole  is  wood  and 
rock.  After  suffering  grievously  from  the  opi^ession  of 
usurpers,  this  Principality  was  phu;ed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Great  BriUin,  but  little  seems  to  have  been 
done  for  its  improvement. 

10.  Udai.pur,  a  smaU  District  to  the  South  of  Ser-   0.0. - 
gdj4,  is  also  under  the  British  Government.    Its  chief  r<>^ 
Town,  bearing  the  same  name,  ia  in  29P  W  North  and 

83°  21'  East. 

11.  Kurb&,  or  Kurav&,  on  the  Hatsi!i,  is  92^  2^  U.S.    > 
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Nofih  «nd  62"  56'  East,  is  tHe  Capital  of  a  small; 
almost  unexplored.  District  of  this  Province. 

12.  Jesh-pdr,  to  the  West  of  Cbe  ZmAsMd  of 
Ch'hdtH  Nkg-pi^r,  «nd  South  of  Serg^j^  on  which  it 
depends,  is  a  harreD,  hilly,  and  woody  District,  little 
known. 

'■  13.  Gang.pir,  or  Pad^  to  <iie  South  of  the  satne 
Zemind&ri,  is  another  small  District,  which  now  forms 
a  part  of  the  British  Territory. 

14.  Samb'beUpur,  to  the  South  of  the  preceding 
District  and  Ch'hattis-gai^h,  and  West  of  Orisah,  is 
called  At'h&rah-gar^h,  i.  e.  the  Eighteen  Ibrts.  by  the 
Natives.  Its  valleys  are  fertile ;  but  the  abundance  of 
wood,  and  suddeil  transitions  from  one  extreme  of  heat 
or. cold  to  another,  render  it  very  unhealthy.  Gold 
dust  is  washed  down  by  the  mountain  torrents,  near 
the  Mahk-nadi ;  at  about  13  miles  from  the  Capital,  in 
21"^  8'  North  and  88^  37'  East,  there  is  a  stratum  of 
brtck^red  clay,  containing  diamonds.  This  District 
ibnnerly  beloi^d  to  Gliariu  In  settling  the  transfer 
of  this  District  to  the  Rkji.  of  Ber6r,  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  a  difficult  part  to  perform,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  strict  justice  was  done  to  all  parties. 
The  Sovereignty,  at  first  refused,  was  in  1818  finally 
accepted,  but  whether  the  result  has  been  beneficial  to 
the  natives,  has  not  yet  appeared. 

15.  Sdn^Ar,  or  Sdhn^piir,  on  the  West  side  of  the 
Mahd-nadi,  in  20°  22'  North  and  88**  42'  East,  has  been 
released  from  the  Mahrattah  exactions  ever  since  1803. 

16.  Ch'hattis-gar'h,  (the  36  Forts,)  or  Retna-pur, 
(the  City  of  Gems,)  is  a  large  District  in  the  most  cen- 
tral «nd  fertile  part  of  «GuiBdw&r2L  Its  mountains, 
covered  with  unptolitable  Woods,  have  obtained  for  it 
the  name  of  J'h&r-k'hand,  (Bramble  District.)  Grain 
is  produced,  and  horses  and  cattle  are  bred  in  consider- 
able numbers ;  but  it  is  thinly  inhabited.  It  formed  a 
part  of  G'har&,  but  was  added  to  the  Mahrattah  Domi- 
nions by  Rag'h6ji  B'h6nsal&,  in  1752,  and  Has  ever  since 
been  subject  to  l^e  IUj6  ofN^^pvir.  Betna-pdr,  its 
Coital,  in  22?  21'  North  and  82°  25'  East,  is  little 
more  than  a  large  straggling  village,  with  3000  or  4000 
inhabitants,,  though  surrounded  by  a  wei)  cultivated 
country.  A  large  idol  of  bluish  granite,  pools,  tanks, 
and  ruins,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  show  that 
it  onoe  was  splendid  as  well  as  extensive.  Rai-pur,  in 
21°  1 5'  North  and  88°  13'  East,  ooiiUins  about  12,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  one  of  the  most  floufisbing  towns  in 
this  District.  The  stone  fort  on  its  North-East  side  is 
almost  in  ruins,  Benj6rtg»hlit,  hi  21°  16' North  and 
81°  22'  East,  is  a  defile  in  one  of  the  lofty  ridges,  which 
form  a  natural  boundary,  whence  the  streams  flow  in 
opposite  directions. 

17.  Mendal4,  on  .the  Nerbcd^  and  prindpally  on  its 
North  side,  extending  nearly  to  its  souroe  vt  Amer- 
kantak,  is  one  of  the  Districts  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in 
1818.  Its  Capital,  bearing  the  same  name,  and  situated 
in  22°  42'  North  and  81°  2'  £ast«  i»  an  ancient  Hindti 
metropolis,  and  was  one  4if  the  principal  fortresses  in 
N4g-ptin 

18.  G'har^  is  a  Urgi.  District  watlered  by  the  Ner- 
bed&  and  its  affluents.  Its  Capital,  bearing  the  same 
name,  and  standing  in  23°  d'  North  and  W"  Iff  East, 
was  the  resideoaeof  aHiadfii  J'rince,  whose  dominions, 
extending  fem  Bffaotli,  or  Bindlbd,  4o  Jeah^pfir^  were 
annexed  by  Afireng*«»b  to  the  84b«h  (Province)  of 
AUah-dbAd.  This  tract  is  fertile,  but  Kttle  ciritrvated. 
GTiar^  which  had  formeriy  a  Mint,  at  which  the  B&1&- 


ihfthi  rupees  were  eoloed,  stands  in  n  sm^ar  de(9le  in  .OOAND- 
the  mountains,  and  fts  houses  are  scattered  over  thf    WANA. 
prectpkous  side  of  the  mountains  for  nearly  two  miles.  ^— ^v^*^ 
Jebel-p6r,  the   pnesent  Capital  «f  the  District  to  the  ^^^ 
North  of  the  Nerbedm  is  in  28°  H'  North  and  gO°  16'  ^^' 
East,  and  has  a  better  appearance  thtti  most  of  the 
Towns  In  that  part  ef  India.     It  is  a  place  dt  coosider- 
^ble  trade,  and  has  many  wealtliy  inhabitants.     FkiA-  Ttmigvr, 
gttfh,  in  28°  19^  North  and  80°  17'  East,  has  a  mag* 
nificent  tank,  and  many  Hindii  Temples,  being  a  place 
of  considerable  antiquity.    €h'hc|i6r&,  in  22°  34'  North  Chq^fMcs^ 
and  79°  58^  East,  famous  for  its  iniin  mannfhctures,  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Afghttos.     It  is  Ixtge  and  populous,    ^ 
and  the  B6n  Gang&  passes  through  the  middle  of  it. 

19.  Mehkur,*  or  Mehker-db&d,  was  in  the  time  of  19.Meh* 
Akbar  a  populous  District,  lying  between  two  of  tht  ^°°''* 
Southern  ranges  of  the  Bitid'h  (Vind'hya)  mountains^ 

on  one  of  the  ridges  of  which  are  the  hill-forts  of 
K&wil,  Nemdlah,  Mil-gar'h,  BerikshA,  aad  R6aB-gar'h* 
(Jyeen  Akbery^  ii.  56.)  According  to  the  Dffiet 
Asv/iyyah,  it  contained  12  Parganafis^  (Towtiships,) 
and  yielded  a  revenue  of  1,006,723  rupees,  (£lvs5,840.) 

20.  K'hairi^,  on  the  Western  extremity  of  Gdndw&r^  20.  Kbeir^ 
is  a  series  of  valleys,  each  watered  by  its  parent  streasi,  ^ 
between  nearly  parallel  ranges  of  hiMs.     Its  Capital* 
Sh^h-^ik,  Tu   22°  10'  North   and  7-8°  15'  East,   i5»  Sbawpore, 
together  with  the  rest    of  the  District,  little  known*  or  Shah- 
The  KfiH-gidng,  or  KitUft'hIt  Hills,  which  separate  ^l'       „ 
Ber&r  from  Kh&n-d^sh,  lie  between  the  T»pti  and  the  cdybeato 
Nerbedk  Riversi    Cha^riUgar'h,  a  strong  fortsess  at  the  hills. 
Northern  extremity  of  the  Midi&^^6  Hills,  belongs  to  Choan-gur. 
this  District. 

21.  Gdndw&r&,  or  Gdndw&nah  Proper,  is  a  laig«  21.GaDd- 
District,  the  boundaries  and  extent  of  which  are  little  wmi^ 
known.     The  fortress  of  JHpi  Amitfer,  in  21°  28'  North  P™P«J- 
and  76°  56^  East,  is  one  of  its  strongholds.    On  the  iij^y     "* 
beautiful  table-land  of  Pachmani,  about  90  miles  in  PachmaDee. 
circumference,  is  the- sacred  spring  of  Mah&->D<S6  (Siva,)  Baitool. 
whence  the  hills  take  their  name.     It  issues  from  a  Mooluye. 
cavern  in  a  rocky  valley,  and  is  two  ieet  deep  near  the 

source.  Beitdl,  in  01°  5V  North  imd  76°  4^  East* 
i^ear  the  ruins  of  Karim,  is  a  large  fortified  town,  in  a 
well  cultivated  table-land :  neai^BarLili-gliAt  and  Mult&i, 
is  a  large  town  with  a  fort,  in  21°  45'  North  and  77^ 
22'  East,  near  the  somroea  of  theTapti. 

22.  The  Ofstriet  of  NAg-pdr  is  a  large  tract  in  the  22.  Nag- 
inHnediate  vicinity  of  the  Capital.     Its  revenue  is  now  pore, 
collected  by  British  officers,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Resident  at  the  Rdj&'s  Court. 

23.  Ch&nd&,  a  large  part  of  the  Nig-pA^  territory  to  23.  Chanda. 
the  South  of  the  Capital,  is  bounded  on  the  West  by  the 

Werd&  and  G«dd^eri,  It  is  comparatively  lovely  sandy, 
and  sens(bly  hotter  than  the  mountainous  tracts. f- 
Grain,  sugar,  cotton,  sheep,  and  goats,  ere  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  its  produce.  Its  chief  Town,  called 
H^tk  Chftndd,  in  •«)°4'  North  and"  79°  22"Bast,^  is 
well  fortified  and  populous.  It  is  near  the  township 
of  Dfed-gai'h,  a  fertile  tract  watered  by  the  Blm  Ganga,  Deo^ur. 
and  formerly  a  separate  District,  but  now  included  in 
Chand&. 

«  This  place  is  called  MehJhor,  hj  Mr.  Hartillon,  (mnAatan,  ii. 
5,.26.) M'kAur,  io  the  JytenAkbery,  (il.  56.)  Maer^hadx^  Vjeffta^ 
thalcra  Transtatioti  of  thai  work,  (BeroeuiHVs  ifuakr,  tm  HitulmUm^ 
{.  238.)  rMkM-,  er  rkaAar.dMd,  in  a  MS.now  beTore  «»;  awd 
JKrAeAar  Jd  the  Dffhr  Amif^9^  {8<»tt  Waring**  Bi»t. «/  Alahr. 
263.) 

t  The  mercury  atood  at  145"  in  Fahrenheit's  tbermdmrter,  Anting 
the  assault  of  CbWt,  en  the  20th  of  U^j,  1818. 
4n2 
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GdAND-  24.  Bast&r,  or  (Vasat^ri)  which  gives  its  name  to  a 
WANA.  District,  stands  in  19o  31'  North  and  78^  28^  East. 
That  country  is  peculiarly  difficult  of  access^  and  un- 
healthy, and  the  Gdnds  inhabiting  it  are  among  the 
wildest  of  the  Indian  Mountaineers;  both  meu  and 
women  are  said  to  go  completely  naked.  At  B*hadra- 
chalam,  (the  Sacred  Mountain*}  in  17^  57^  North,  and 
81''  17'  East,  there  is  a  celebrated  temple  of  Slt&,  and 
according  to  the  natives,  a  hot  spring  in  the  bed  of  the 
06d&veri. 
Histoiy.  The  G(5nndw&na  appears  never  to  have  been  com- 

pletely subdued  by  the  Moghuls.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  XVIIIth  century  it  became  a  part  of  the  Mahrattah 
Dominions,  and  was  assigned  to  Rag^hdji  B'li6nsal&, 
the  Mtr-bakhshi,  or  Paymaster-General  of  R&m  R&jd, 
for  the  payment  of  his  army.  Under  the  title  of  R4j&s  of 
Ber&r,  his  descendants  still  possess  his  territory,  except 
a  large  part  of  it  now  occupied  by  Great  Britain,  in 
consequence  of  the  treachery  and  utter  faithlessness  of 
Ap2^  S&hib,  who  was  deposed  by  the  Resident  at  his 
Court,  in  May,  1818. 

See  Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer^  and  Deaoription 
of  Hindostan,  ii.  5 ;  Scott  Waring's  Hutory  of  the 
MahraUaha;  Asiatic  Annual  Register,  1806,  part  ii. 
p.  1 ;  Miscd.  Tracts^  for  an  excellent  Paper  by  Mr. 
Colebrook,  rendered  almost  unintelligible  by  errors  of 
the  Press;  Bemouilli's  Beschreibung  von  Hindustan^ 
i.  254 ;  Ayeen  Akbery,  ii.  96,  S31 ;  Asiatic  Miscellany^ 
i.  212.  ii.  87 ; ^static  Researches^  vii.  57. 

6  OAR,    \     Gore,  in  Chaucer,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says 

GoA'ftisH.Jhe  does  not  understand  in  either  of  the 
places  cited  below.  A  correspondent  suggested  to 
him  that  gore  is '  a  common  name  for  a  slip  of  cloth 
or  linen,  (q.  slit  or  rent  from  the  whole  breadth,)  which 
is  inserted  in  order  to  widen  a  garment  in  any  par- 
ticular place.  This  sense,  he  adds,  will  suit  very  well 
with  the  context  of  verse  3237,  but  hardly  with  v.  13719. 
Gore-coat,  (Grose,  Supplement,)  A  gown  or  petticoat 
gored,  or  so  cut  as  to  be  broad  at  the  bottom,  and 
narrower  at  the  upper  end,  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
some  ancient  pictures,  particularly  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
See  Gore. 

Goarish,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  is,  metaphori- 
cally, pieced  or  patched. 

A  sciDt  she  wered,  barred  all  of  tilk, 

A  barme-cloth  eke  as  white  as  morwe  milk 

Upon  hire  lendes,  fall  of  many  e  gore, 

Chaucer.     The  MiUeru  Tale,  t.  3237. 

Me  dremed  all  this  night  parde, 
An  elf-quene  shall  my  lemmau  be, 
And  slope  under  my  gore. 

Id.     The  Rime  of  Sir  Tkopat,  t.  13719. 
May  Ihejr  know  no  language  but  that  gibberish  they  prattle  to  their 
parcels,  unless  it  be  the  ffoariah  Latine  they  write  in  their  bonds, 
and  may  they  write  false,  and  loose  their  debts. 

Bemmumi  and  Fteteher.    PhUaster,  act  v.  sc  l.< 

GOAT,  1       Goth,  gaitd;  A.  S.  gast,  gat; 

Goa'tish,  I  D.    geyt}     Ger.   geis;    Sw.   get; 

Goat-feet,        I  which  Junius  thinks  may  be  from 
Goat-footed,    ^the    Gr.  x**'^f  coma,  jvba;    the 
Goat-herd,       I  animal  receiving  its  name  in  the 
GoAT-HORMED,  I  Northcm  Languages  from  a  Gr. 
GoAT'LiKS.      J  word  which    expresses    a  quality 
peculiar  to  it,  viz.  its  length  of  hair.     Wachter  thinks 
that  gitz,  geiz,  animal  avidum,  might  be  formed  firom 
the  A.  S.  gyt-sean,  cupere,  concvpiscere  ;  and  the  ani- 
mal be  so  called  quia  appetit  non  appetenda,  sc.  leaves, 
the  bark,  shoota  of  trees,  especially  of  vines ;    (more 


probably  so  called  from  its  lasdviotts  appetency.)    See    goat. 
Gat-tooth. 

Thtt  wenten  aboote  in  brok  skynoes  and  in  ikynnes  cfgeet. 

fViclif.    ireAreio<f,cb.xi. 
[They]  walked  rp  ft  donne  b  ahepeBskynne^  U  in  ^oal«tsky«Bts» 

Bible,  Jmmo  1551. 
Bot  Crist  beinge  a  bisschop  of  i^oodis  to  ooroynge  cntride  hi  a 
largere  and  parfitere  tabernacle  not  maad  hi  bond,  ihat  is  to  seie  aot 
of  this  makyng  neither  hi  blood  o( ffoot-budkis  or  of  caluyt. 

Id.    Elfrewu^  eh.  at. 

Wherof,  if  that  I  shall  conforme 
The  figure  vnto  that  it  is, 
These  olde  clerkes  tellen  this : 
That  it  b  like  a  g^te  skipcode : 
And  for  that  it  is  suche  semende, 
It  u  hote  capra  saliens. 

Gower.     Cm/,  Am.  book  Vii.  loL  16S, 
Tokepe  him  from  pikinge  it  was  a  greate  paine^ 
He  gased  on  me  with  hisgotitke  berde, 
When  I  loked  on  him  me  purse  was  half  aferd*. 

Skelion.     The  Boyge  6/  CmrU 
Ooatet  bring  forth  foure  kids  other  whiles,  bat  that  b  very  wOiimu 
They  goe  with  young  five  montbea  as  ewes  do. 

Holland,    Plime,yo\.i.hl22S. 
On*s  shield  the  geatiak  Satires  dance  around, 

(Their beads  much  lighter  then  their  nimble  heels) 
Silenus  old,  in  wine  (as  ever)  droand, 
Clos'd  with  the  ring,  in  midst  (thoi^  sttting)  reels. 

P.  Fletcher.     The  PvrpU  lalemd,  can.  7. 
Nymphs  of  the  forests,  Nvmphs  who  on  this  monntala 
Are  wont  to  dancoi  showmg  your  beanty's  treasure 
To  goat'/eei  Sylvans. 

Drummond.     Sonneti,  8^.  part  i.  sextain  51 

But  thb  b  humorous  Horace,  that  goat-fhoied  envious  &laTe ;  bea 
tumd  fawne  now,  an  informer,  the  rogue ;  'tis  bee  has  betraid  «s  alL 
Ben  Jonum,    Poeiaiter,  act  It.  ac.  7, 
Is  not  thilke  same  a  gote^herd  prowdoi 

That  sittes  on  yonder  bancke ; 
Whose  strayine  heard  them  selfe  doth  ahrowde 
Emong  the  bushes  rancke  ? 

Spenaer.     Shepheartfe  Calendar,    Mg, 
The  goie-^erde  of  Hyrcania  hild 

l^eir  orgies  vnto  me. 
And  there  was  I,  vnseen  of  ihen. 
The  festifal  to  see. 

fFamer.    JUnoa*M  England^  book  vi.  di.  zxn. 

He  said,  and,  seconding  the  kind  request 
With  friendly  step  precedes  his  unknown  gues^ 
A  shaggy  gvat*a  soft  hide  beneath  him  spread. 
And  with  fresh  rushes  heapM  an  ample  bed. 

Pope.    Homer.    Otfytteg,  book  ziv.^ 
Others  [a»teiuue\  enormously  long,  such  as  those  of  the  vapfkand 
or  goai-'Cha/era,  the  cadew  fly,  and  divers  others,  both  be^cs  sad 
flies.  Derham.    Phynco-Theologg,  ch.  it.  note  % 

But  all  alone  the  hoary  king  he  found  ; 
His  habit  coarse,  but  warmly  wrapt  around  ; 
Hb  head,  that  bow*d  with  many  a  pensive  can^ 
Fenc'd  with  a  double  cap  of  goat-eikim  hair. 

Pope.     Homer.     Odgueg,  book  nir 

Tenper'd  in  this  the  Nymph  of  fbnn  divine, 
Ponrs  a  large  portion  of  the  Prammean  Tine ; 
With  goate^miih  cheese  a  flavourous  taste  bestovi^ 
And  last  with  flour  the  smiling  surfiice  strews. 

/<i»    JSiad^bookxl 
The  goaf-herd,  let  him  judge  the  Tocal  lay ; 
Our  dog  barks  at  hini--caU — the  man  b  near : 
The  shepherds  call'd,  the  goai-herd  cama  to  bMr; 
The  Ust  decided,  wbUe  the  former  mmg. 

Fawkee.     The  Idgllimne  of  T%e9eritm.' 

The  goat  b  the  most  local  of  aoT  of  our  domestic  animals,  oonfiaiag 
itself  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  tnose  islands :  his  most  beloved  food 
mre  the  tops  of  the  boughs  or  the  tender  bark  of  joaag  trees,  on  wbkb 
account  he  b  so  prejadidal  to  plantnlkMMy  that  it  would  be  iaprideii 
to  draw  him  from  his  native  rocks,  except  some  method  oonld  be 
deTiaed  to  obviate  this  evil. 

Pennant,    Briiith  Zeologg.    The  Ooai* 
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GOAT.  A  h^Td  of  0oaU,  e«ch  sWning  nwro, 

^^  Midst  scraggy  myrtle,  pointed  thorn, 

QQo  Quick  glancing  to  the  sun,  disola/d 

^  ^  Their  spotted  sides,  and  pierc'd  the  shade : 

^^"^  Their  ffoai'herda  still,  like  those  of  old, 

Pipe  to  the  stngglert  of  the  fold. 
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64S 


fMe/^ 


These  are  bestowed  on  goai'hom*d  sheep,  of  fleece 
Hairy  and  coarse,  of  long  and  nimble  shank. 
Who  rove  o*er  hog  and  heath,  and  graie  or  browxe 
Alternate,  to  collect,  with  due  dispatch, 
O'er  the  bleak  wild  the  thinly-scatter'd  meal.  , 

Dyer,    The  Fleeee,  book  i. 

Wiih  ffoai^ike  feet  no  more  be  mark'd  tbegroand| 
But  braided  flowers  his  silken  saadals  bound. 

SirfViJtmei,     Caiua  f  or  the  Oame  of  Ckett* 

The  sting  of  a  bee  will  pierce  through  VLgoat-ikin  glove. 

Pa%.     Natural  Theology,  ch.  xix. 

GOB,      'J      *•  Fr.  goft,  goheaUy  and  the  verb  goher^ 

Go'bbet,  >to  ravine,  to  devour;  feed  greedily;  swal- 

Go'bble.  J  low  great  morsels,  let  down  whole  gob- 

bets,"     Cotgrave.     Skinner  thinks  it  is  not  very  absurd 

to  derive  the  Fr.  gob  from  the  verb  couper,  to  cleave.  ^ 

In  the  Glossary  to  HortB  momenta  Cravenoi,  Gob  is 

said  to  be  "  The  mouth ;  also  a  copious  expectoration : 

lumps,  as  gobs  of  suet."     Sec  also  Brocket,  and  Moor. 

•'  A  gob  ;  an  open  or  wide  mouth.     Hence,  to  gobble^ 

to  swallow  greedily  or  with  open  mouth.     Gob^  in  the 

South,  signifies  a  large  morsel  or  bit:    so  we  say  a 

good  gob,  t.  e,  a  good  segment  or  part.    The  diminutive 

whereof  is  gobbUy  cut  into  gobbets,  perhaps  from  the 

Greek  word  jcoVw,  /coyu^."     Catalogue  of  North  Coun^ 

try  Words,  by  Tomlinsojij  in  Ray. 

Gob  is  more  probably  from  the  A.  S.  ge-qpenum,  to 
gape,  to  open.  Gop-enian^  (and  dropping  the  termi- 
nation) gop,  gob  or  gub ;  and  applied  consequentially 
to  the  quantity  received  or  ejected  at  one  opemng  of  the 
mouth. 

The  more  common  word,  gob^et^  is  applied  to 
A  part  or  portion,  a  fragment,  a  piece ;  to  a  piece 
swallowed  at  one  gulp. 

To  gobble,  to  devour,  to  swallow  large  pieces;  to 
swallow  greedily ;  to  make  a  noise  by  an  action  of  the 
throat  similar  to  that  of  swallowing  greedily.  "  Gobble^ 
cock,  Turkey  cock." 

And  there  hit  [lightning]  passed  in,  and  alle  to  brast  a  grete  bem, 
and  sparkeled  the  smale  gobettei  alle  about  the  church. 

R,  Oioueesier,  p.  415. 

So  hope  ich  to  have  of  hym  )at  his  al  m^^t^ 
A  gobei  of  his  grace. 

Piers  Plouhman.     Fmon,  p.  80. 

And  alle  eten  and  weren  fulfild,  and  thei  token  the  relifes  of 
broken  ffobUie  twelve  cofyns  ful.  Wictif.    Maiihew,  ch.xtr. 

And  they  did  al  eate,  and  were  sufficed,  and  they  gathered  vp  of 
the  g9beta  that  reniftyned  xil  baskets  full. 

Bibie,  Jmto  1551. 
He  saide,  he  hadde  a  ifolhet  of  the  seyl 
That  Seint  Peter  had,  whan  that  he  west 
Vpou  the  see,  till  Jesus  Crist  him  hent. 

Ckaueer,    The  Prohgue,  y.  698/ 
The  herde  of  nartes,  founden  is  anone 
"With  hey  gobety  prick  thou,  let  gon,  let  gon. 

Id.     Of  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  fol.  203. 
Reioyce  vpon  ibiM  assistante  companion,  Ladye  Discention,  who 
bath  burst  loose  fr6  the  pit  of  boitomlesse  belle,  that  she  might  heape 
vppon  the  many  gvis  of  goulde. 

Bale.    Pageant  of  Popes,  foU  104* 
.  He  gaping  wide  bis  threefold  iawet 

Al  hungry  caught  that  gubie. 

Phaer,     Firgii.    JEneidos,  book  vi. 

And  then  as  well  he  maye,  and  so  doth  he  soone  after,  call  the 
heretikes  the  churchy  and  therin  calleth  be  both  twabe  as  proprely,  u 


if  yi  woulde  cut  of  a  cantell  or  a  gMtet  from  an  whole  lofe^  and  then  .   QOB  , 

call  the  cantell  a  lofe,  and  the  lofe  a  cantell.  ■— - 

Sir  Thomae  More.    fTorie*,  foL  616.    The  Second  Part  of  the  Om-  GOBIU& 

fktation  of  Tyndall.  \^^^.^ 

— That  litUe  land  a  gave 

Thrate  the  lawyer  swallowed  at  one  gob. 

Ram  JUeg,  act  i.  sc,  1. 

He  alewe  Hamon  neare  to  a  hauen  of  the  sea  and  threw  hkn  gobbet 
meale  therein^  it  is  now  called  South-bampton. 

Stow.     The  Romantf  Anno  21. 

But  the  caiiils  that  were  present,  rather  of  malice  than  of  ignorance,, 
misconstruing  his  words,  murthered  the  archbishop  without  further 
delate,  bruned  him  and  hacked  him  in  gobbeta, 
Holimhed.    Ireland,  IbSA.     The  Lord  Buiier,  his  Letter  to  Thomas 
JPUsgerald. 

He  [ShaztoD,  Bishop  of  Salisbury]  complains  of  the  practice  of 
putting  false  relics  on  the  people,  naming  slinking  boots,  mucky 
combs,  ragged  rockets,  rotten  girdles,  locks  of  hair,  gobbeta  of  wood 
as  parcels  of  the  holy  cross,  of  which  be  had  perfect  knowledge. 
Burnet.    Hittorg  of  theReformatiom,  Anno  1536. 

The  time  too  precious  now  to  waste. 
The  supper  gobbled  up  in  haste ; 
Again  afresh  to  cards  they  run. 
As  if  they  had  but  just  begun. 

Swift.    The  Lodges  Journal, 

On  such  occasions,  after  be  has  made  them  scamper,  he  returns  to 
his  female  train,  displays  his  plumage  around,  struts  about  the  yard, 
and  gobble*  out  a  note  of  selC^pprobation. 

Goldsmith.    Hietorg  of  Jnimated  Nature,  part  iii.  book  iii.    The 
Turheg. 

Every  body  knows  the  strange  antipathy  the  turkey  cock  has  to  a- 
red  colour  j  how  he  bristles,  and,  with  his  peculiar  gobbling  sound, 
flies  to  attack  it.  id.    lb. 

GOBIUS,  from  the  Greek  kw^ios,  a  gudgeon,  Lin. ; 
Goby,  Pen. ;  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  ta 
the  family  Gobioides,  order  Acanthopterygii,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  The  ventral  fins,  which  are 
thoracic,  united  either  throughout  their  whole  length 
or  at  their  root,  forming  a  disc  or  sucker;  spines  of 
the  dorsal  fin  flexihle;  the  body  rather  long;  branchial 
opening  narrow,  and  furnished  with  four  rays,  a  little 
appendage  behind  the  anus  of  the  male. 

The  fishes  belonging  to  this  genus  are  mostly  of 
small  size,  with  a  lengthened  body,  the  head  moderately 
large,  the  cheeks  prominent,  and  the  eyes  nearly  ap- 
proached to  each  other.  The  two  genera  of  Lacepede, 
vix.  Gobitu  and  Gobioides,  only  difiering  in  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  dorsal  fin  in  one  and  not  in  the  other,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  sufficient.  They  live  on  rocky 
shores,  and  like  the  Blennii  are  many  of  them  vivi- 
parous, and  all  live  sometimes  out  of  water  in  con- 
sequence of  the  narrowness  of  the  branchial  aperture. 

a  Gobih  unth  the  dorsal  Jins  distinct 
G,  Niger,  Lin. ;  le  Gobie  BouUroU  Lacep. ;  Sea 
Gudgeon,  or  Rockfish,Wi\\ug. ;  Black  Goby,  Pen.  Of 
slender  form,  and  about  six  inches  in  length ;  the  head 
large,  and  jaws  armed  with  a  double  row  of  small 
teeth ;  colour  deep  olive,  with  darker  streaks  and  spotted 
with  black  ;  ventral  fins  united,  and  formmg  a  kind  of 
fiinnel  by  which  they  fix  themselves  to  the  rocks,  whence 
the  name  of  Rockfishs  this  union  of  the  fins,  together 
with  their  colour,  has  been  by  some  »"PP^sed  to  re- 
semble a  black  beard,  and  hence  is  derived  their  Greek 
name  rpdrfos.  They  are  found  in  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
British  coasts,  and  the  Asiatic  Seas.  Qru^it^A 

G.  Aphya,  Lin.;  U  Gobie  Aphye.  ^-^^tTh  thfhfal 
Go6v.  Pen.     About  three  inches  long ;  vnth  *Je  ^leaa 
£?'the  no«.  blunt,  and  eyes  prominent  i^^^^^^^^^ 
body  whitish,  spotted  with  rust  <^^o«^' ^^'^1  coJ^ 
the  dorsal  fins  and  iaiU     Found  on  the  British  coasts 
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snd  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  sometimes  caHled 
the  Sea  Locke, 

G,  Lanceolatus^  Bloch  ;  le  GohU  LancioU^  Laeep. ; 
Lance-tailed  Goby.  Upper  jaw  longer  than  the  lower; 
anus  nearer  the  throat  than  the  candal  fin,  which  in 
shape  resembles  the  head  of  a  lance ;  rays  of  the  first 
doraal  fin  higher  than  the  second ;  general  coloor  pale 
yellow  above,  greyish  white  beneath ;  a  blaish  spot 
edged  with  red  on  each  side  of  the  head ;  and  on  either 
aide  of  the  junction  of  the  dorsal  fins  a  brown  spot ; 
pectoral  and  caudal  fins  greenish  yellow  edged  with 
triolet.     Found  at  Martinique. 

G.  Plumerii,  Bloch;  Plumie/a  Goby.  About  six 
inches  long ;  the  body  covered  with  small  scales  ;  head 
large,  upper  jaw  much  longer  than  the  lower ;  middle 
rays  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  very  long  and  threadlike ; 
caudal  fin  roand*  upper  parts  deep  yellow  tinged  with 
gold,  sides  light  yellow,  with  the  lateral  line  straight, 
under  parts  white ;  fins  bright  yellow,  the  pectoral  and 
caudal  ofien  edged  with  black.     From  the  Antilles. 

.To  these  also  belong  the  following  species  of  Bloch 
and  Schneider : 


fiODi 


G.  Jozo. 
G,  Brasilienns. 
G.  Eleotrie. 
G.  PeciinirostrU. 
G,  Barbartis. 
G.  Ruteruparii, 
G.  MediUrraneui. 
G.  Striaius. 


G,  Paganellus. 
G.  Tropicus. 
G,  CrueTUatua. 
G,  Arabicue. 
G.  Nebvlonis, 
G,  Flavescens, 
G.  Vagina. 
G.  Patella, 
p  Gobii,  wUh  the  donalfim  connected,   (fichioidea^ 

Lacepede.) 
G.  AnguiUaria^  Gmel.;  le  Gobioide  AnguUliformet 
l^acep. ;  Ed-Uke  Goby.  Although  resembliDg  the  Gobha 
in  form,  its  single  dorsal  fin  distinguishes  it;  the  length 
of  its  dorsal  and  anal  fin  has  a  similarity  to  those  of 
the  Eel,  to  which  it  is  more  like  by  its  small  rounded 
|>eotoral  tins  and  the  slippertness  of  its  vkln.  Native  of 
the  Indian  Seas. 

G.  Smymensis^  Laoep. 
G.  BrouaeoneOi^  Lacep. 
G.  MelanuruSylMoep. 

See  Xannaei  Syttema  NtUur^e,  &  Gmelin;  Liaoepede, 
Butoire  dee  Poimma;  Pennant,  British  Zoology. 

GOBLET,  Mid.  Lat.  gobel,  gobdeUua;  Dutch  and 
Er.  gobelet,  which  Junius  and  others  (see  Menage) 
think  is  akin  to  the  Gr.  KvmeXKoy ;  more  probably  to  go6, 
gobet^  $c.  a  cup  containing  a  large  quantity  for  one 
opening  of  the  mouth,  for  one  draught  or  swallow. 
Y«  that  driitk«  wyne  out  of  goblette; 

Bible,Aimo\bb\.    Jmo»,c\i.^\. 
Ami  the  Frentshe  kyog  gAue  hym  a  gMti  of  syluer  weynge  iiil 
i.rk^.  LordBamen.    Fhnmart.    CVtmyc/e,  voL  ii.  ch.  87. 

Drunken  dittemper  in  the  goUet  flows. 

Carew.     Cet/um  Britanmeum. 
Best  wits,  while  they,  possest  with  fury,  thinke 
They  teste  the  Muses'  sober  well  and  drinke 
Of  PhtBbus*  gobki,  (now  a  stairy  st^e) 
Miatake  the  cup,  and  write  in  beat  of  wine. 

Bemtmmi.    A§ainti  tAmnd  Lme. 
A^oftArf  rich  with  gems,  and  rough  with  gold, 
W  depth,  and  hreadih,  the  precious  pledge  to  hold. 
With  cruel  care  he  chose :  the  hollow  part 
Bntku'd,  the  M  eeaceal'd  the  lover's  heart. 

Drydmu    Sigimmmla  and  Ouuemdt^ 
Two  bowk  wfaita  foaming  with  their  milky  ttora 
or  nneious  oiU  two  brimm'uig  yobieU  moiv, 
7!5   T^  ?•  '^^  P^***"*  hefore  thy  shrine, 
Aad  cheer  tha  feast  with  liberal  draughu  of  wine. 

Bfoiiie.    PatioralS. 


Marke. 


GOBLIN,  Fr.^oMtn;  6er.  koheld;  whidiCaaau-  GQUBT, 
bon  and  other  Etymologists  (on  the  authority  of  the 
Scholiast  upon  Aristophanes)  derive  from  Uie  Gr. 
KofiaXos.  Minshew,  auppovted  by  Bkinner,  ^m  the 
Fr.gober;  to  gobble^  to  devomr;  because  Noraies  tell 
Infants  that  such  Daemons  devour  Children  whole.  See 
Ducange,  Menage,  and  Wachter. 

By  their  [the  Pope's]  charming  they  stirred  up  walkiag  spirits, 
bugs,  gob/inty  fiery  sightes,  6l  diuers  terrible  goaats  &  nepee  oC 
thinges,  with  howlinges  and  groaninges  eboote  Made  men's  granesi 
peifewaidinge  the  simple  people  y*  they  were  deade  roen*s  soules. 
Baie,    Pageant  of  PoptM,  UL  74. 

By  night  affrighted  in  his  (earful  dreamt. 

Of  raging  fiends  and  goblin»  that  he  meets. 
Of  falliog  down  from  sterp  rocks  into  streams; 

Of  deaths,  of  burials,  amd  of  winding  sheets. 

Drayton.    The  Barom"  fVars,  book  ▼. 

From  this  ignorance  of  how  to  distinguish  dreams,  and  other 
strong  fancies,  from  vision  and  sense,  did  arise  the  greatoat  part  oC 
the  reMgioA  of  the  Gentiles  in  time  past,  that  worahipped  Saftyn^ 
Fawns,  Nymphs,  end  the  like ;  end  now-s-days  the  opinioo  tkit 
rude  people  have  of  Faeries,  Ghosts,  and  Oobiine. 

Hobbt.     Of  Man^  part  L  ch.  iL  foL  1 03. 

The  ideas  of  gobHm  and  sprigbta  hare  reallT  no  more  to  do  with 
darkness  than  light ;  yet  let  but  a  foolish  maid  inculcate  these  often 
on  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  raise  them  there  together,  possibly  he 
shall  never  be  able  to  separate  them  again  as  long  as  he  livas. 

Locke.     Of  Human  Undentanding,  book  iL  cb.  KZxliL 

Meantime  the  village  rouses  up  the  fire  ; 
^hile  well  attested,  and  as  well  believed, 
Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblmratortf  round  ; 
Till  superstitions  horrour  cceepa  o'er  alL 


Every  one  will  be  sensible  of  thiS)  who  considera  bow  greatly  atght 
adds  to  our  dread,  in  all  cases  of  danger,  and  how  much  the  notioas 
of  ghosts  and^o6/iii«,  of  which  none  can  form  clear  idea?,  affect  aainds 
.which  give  credit  to  the  popular  tales  concerning  such  sorts  of 
beings.  Burke.     On  the  Sub/tme  and  Beattiifid. 

GOD,  V. 
God,  n. 

Go'ooESS, 

GO^ODIZB, 

Go'dhexd, 

Go'oHOODy 
Go'oLESS, 
Go^DLESSNESS, 
Go^DLIKE, 

Go'dly,  adj. 
Go'oLY,  adv. 
Go'dlily, 
Go'dliness, 
Go'osHip, 

GOD-BEOOTTEN, 
GoO-BUILT, 

God-child, 
goo-dauohter, 

God*  FATHER, 

God-mother, 
•God-son, 
God-smith, 
God-ward, 
God-wards, 
God-yield, 
Go'ddess-born, 

•Oo'dDE68-LIKS, 
Go'DOBSS-MOTBE&y 

God's- BREAD. 

G0D*S-LID, 

God's-m£, 
God's-will. 


Goth.  Goth;  A.  S.  God;  D. 
Goad;  Gen.  Gott;  Sw.  Gud. 
This  word  (says  Junius)  is  verf 
clearly  derived  from  the  Goth. 
Goth;  A.  S.  God,  good;  in  D. 
Goedj  in-Ger.  Gutt;  and  Min- 
shew, God  quasi  good»  because 
God  is  only  goodness.  The 
A.  S.  God,  firom  the  wrb  God- 
ian,  juvare,  mdiorare ;  to  aid 
or  assist,  to  improve  or  better. 
See  the  Quotation  firom  Wil- 
kins. 

The  Anthor  of  sA\  good. 

Godfather,  A.  S.  God-ftedtr^ 
so  called,  quia  coram  Deo  se 
ut  paventem  infanii  iUi,  cvpts 
est  pater  instiaUa  fore  promuit ; 
because  he  promised  before 
God  that  he  would  be  as  a  pa- 
rent to  that  in&nt,  whose  paier 
inilialis  (i.  e.  wbo««  fcther  at 
his  initiation  or  reception  into 
Christ's  Holy  Church)  he  was. 
Se6  Gossip. 

€rod.  t.  \n  Shftkftpeare; 
Godded  me;  acted  lowaida 
me  as  If  I  were  a  God. 
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§00$  lier  (ore  y»  iiiMHStiwiiM  godi  i«ttfw  fc»  BPat 

-^^  ]»«t  to  the  ?of  Blmicbere  bartiliche  be*  wende 

▼  ^at  he  quik  into  y»  lonil  eryiteodow©  hym  tenda^ . 

|at  ke  my^MTM  Gerf,  (or  be  wHcede  much  >er  to, 
And  he  ne  schulde  sot  be  gUd,  er  >•  dede  were  j  do. 

iZ.  QUmaaUr,  p.  73. 

He  wu  bo^  gode  &  wfe  ia  alle  hie  dedw 
&  right.tt&dentuMl^,  to  help  at  alle  oedee, 
MiklUe  be  wiracbipcd  God  aud  lerued  our  Lady. 

IL  Bnnme^  p.  35. 

Febld  wai  be  Oodfiidetf  aftor  warn  >«  name  was. 

R,  Gioueetier,  p.  69* 

At  >e  berinn Jnge  of  >e  worldc.  Ge<f  gaf  fe  dom  bym  selve 
>   bat  Adam.  Eve.  and  hus  issue  alle 
Sholden  deVe  doun  ryht.  and  dwelle  In  peyne  evere 
If  bei  touchede  be.  tieo.  and  of  >•  frut  eten. 

Pief9  Pimkmum,    FUioHy  jp,  S49. 

Cros  &  curteis  Christ  this  bcgynnitig  spcde, 
For  the  Fader's  frendshipe,  yt  fowmeJ  heavim 
&  through  y»  special  Spirit  y*8prBg  of  h«  tweyne 
And  at  in  one  Oodhtd  endles  dwetteth. 

M     Oedir,  09.81 

'  And  It  Ts  ympossible  to  please  Ood  withoute  feith,  for  it  bihouetb 
that  a  roan  comyn^^  to  uod  beleue  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  re* 
wardere  to  men  that  seken  him.  WicHf.    Ebrewhf  ch.  zi. 

'  Yb  sbuln  frst  Ui  alls  your  weriE«  BMkehr  besechen  to  the  fiigh 
God;  that  be  woA  beyoar  eonseiUoor:  and.  sbapetb  yoa  to  swidM 
cmteate  that  he  y«re  you  cooaeil  and  coHforte»  at  tsagfbt  Tobie  bii 
acne.  Ckmwetr*,    Tke  Tak  9f  MriiUmtf  voL  ii.  p.  85. 

I  n'ot  whe*r  she  be  woman  or  Goddeae, 

td.    Tht  KnigMerThle,  r.  lliVl^ . 
'         '^     If  so  be  that  my  youthe  may  deserve, 

And  ihat  my  might  be  worthy  for  to  serve 
Illy  Godhedy  that  I  may  ben  00  of  thine, 
Zben  praie  thee  to  rewe  upon,  my  pine. 

iUL    J».  V.2383. 

And  certes,  parentele  is  in  two  roaners:  ejther  gostly  or  fleshly: 
gostly,  is  for  to  delen  with  her  "Godaibbet:  tor  right  so  as  he  that 
en^ndreth  a  child,  is  his  fleshly  father,  right  so  is  his  Go<{fa/A«r,  his 
father  spiritual :  for  which  a  woman  may  in  no  lesae  sinne  assemble 
with  hire  G^dtib,  than  with  bir  owen  fleshly  broder. 

Id.     Tike  Perwnet  Thitf  vol.  ii.  p.  369. 

Lo  tbese  Gledtfst  and  well  mo 
Amonge  the  Grekea  thei  had  thoj 
And  of  Goddestea  many  one, 
Whose  names  thou  shall  here  aaone : 
'    And  in  what  wise  thei  deceiuen 
Tbe  iioklea,  which  her  feith  receiueiL 

G^mer.     Comf,  Am,  book  ^  fol,  90. 

And  thus  she,  whicbewas  allbonestid 
To  Godwardff  after  her  intent, 
'   -        'At  night  vnto  the  temple  weo^ 

Wh^  that  the  Ids  priestca  wev» 
And  thei  receiuea  hir  there 
With  such  a  token  of  bolyneas^ 
As  tbo«g[b  tiieiaeeB  a  Qoddtmt, 

Id.    i&.  book  i.  fol.  13. 
Vor  roan,  as  teUen  as  tbe  cterkes» 
Hath  GW  ftbove  all  earthely  werkaa 
Ordeined  to  be  prlnoipUl. 
And  eMe  of  Mule.  in  speciall 
He  is  made  liche  to  the  Godhede. 

Id.    Jl^bookiU.fdL6l. 
The  Metapotines  knowing  of  the  oracle  of  the  Qoda^  thinkings  it 
|ood  to  work  speedily  in  the  pacifying  of  their  ghostes,  and  in  paci- 
fying of  the  Qoda^  set  vp  little  imsges  of  stone  to  the  yog  men,  and 
appesMd  the  Goddea  with  bread  sacrifices. 

Arthur  Goldyng.    JiuHnej  foL  93. 
Therefore  after  ber  death  !4ie  wa.  worshipped  for  a  Goddeaae,  and 
ber  imtige  i^t  up  with  a  rocke  ss  a  token  and  a  signe  of  chastity  and 
labour. 

Ttoes.    Ituirucium  of  a  ChrtMiian  ffbrnan,  £g.  B.  6. 

The  Jewes  bare  a  ppeciall  maljce  agaynste  Paole,  partly  for  that^ 
that  he  openly  prpfessed  himselfe  to  be  an  apostle  of  y*  Heatbeiiy 
whom  the  Jewes  aborred  as  vnreligious  and  godiea. 

UdalL    Argument  of  thai^k  Hi  Btbfutf. 


He  decsaasih  \nmM^  md  toffkifHk  a  mscke  of  bimaelfe  vnto  the 
godlea  hypocrites  U  iafideja. 
T^ndaU.    Warka,  fol.  99.    Ohedimo9  0/  a  CknaHam  Mm.    Preface 
ioiheRemderk 

A  certaioe  young  man,  who  liued  godlylye  here  with  vs  in  this 
^tte,  wbea  he  was  takes  at  Donick  wsa  cOHdemned  with  this  sen- 
tence, that  yf  be  wsld  deny*  the  cSfisesio  of  his  faith  he  shuld  be  btt 
betisaded,  bat  yf  he  pereeucred  in  bis  pnrpascd  opinion,  he  sbuld  b« 
Pulsed,  CnAme*    l^«re  Godkf^  Sermma,  serm.  8. 

61borfliiMais|^te  lychei^  if  a  man  be  content  with  that  he  bath. 
Bibie,  Amo  1651.     171m.cb.vL 

For  yod/jr  sorow  causeth  repentaunce  vnto  saluation  not  to  be  re* 
pented  of:  when  worldly  sorow  causeth  death. 

Id.  2  CormikimUi  cb.  vii. 

fit  this  text)  kingrs  be  taught  to  moderate  their  victories)  and  that 
it  b  their  office  to  see  the  youghth  diligently  &  ^rpd/y  brought  up  and^ 
learned.  Joge.    Expoaickm  of  Daniei,  ch.  u 

Godamaraefi  seyd  our  kyng,  of  they  seruyse  to  daye» 
YeflTe  thow  hafe  awt  to  do  with  me,  or  owt  to  saye, 
Thy  friende  scball  y  yeffbr  be.  he  Ood  that  ys  bet  on. 

Ancieni  Popuiar  Poetry,  p.  64.     Tke  King  and  ike  Barker. 

Tbeodatns  the  First  was  a  Romane,  the  son  of  one  Stetien  a  Sob« 
deacon ;  be  deutsed  a  newe  fonnde  aliance  betweae  the  Chd/ktke^ 
and  y«  Goddaugkier,  and  between  tbe  Godmotker  and  her  GodaonMe, 
calling  it  spirituall  c5sangttinitye :  and  therefore  he  commaunded  that 
peytber-the  Qodfaiker  nor  his  Godaanne  should  not  marcye  tbe  CM> 
daygklerf  and  so  the  Godmotker  likewise. 

Bale.    Pageani  of  Popea,  foL  40. 

It  is  lavrfbll  for  them  to  take  as  many  GodfiUkere  and  Qbrfese/Aert 
as  they  will,  the  more  tbe  better. 
Hakiugt.    Fogage^  Sfc.  voL  i.  fol.  321.    Deacripiim  of  Buama. 

Nothing  speake  we  fbr  our  own  sakes :  but  whether  we  speake  o& 
onr  great  acts,  and  thereby  seeme  to  be  peaisbe,  peuisbe  are  w»  to 
goAoarde,  to  whose  glory  we  rebeane  such  thinges,  as  we  by  his  help* 
did.  Udaii.    2  Corinikiana,ch.v.. 

But  their  bartes  remayned  styU  faytblesse  to  go^ard,  and  towild 
hismeivy  and  truth. 

TgndaU.     Worket^  Col.  35.    Prologue  vpoti  Mattkenf.^ 

COBio.  This  last  old  man, 

Whom  with  a  crack'd  heart  I  bane  aent  to  Rome^ 
Lou'd  me,  abooe  the  measure  of  a  father. 
Nay,  godded  rae  indeed. 

Skakapmre.    Cbncfaiise^  foL  27* 

X  snppose^  therefore,  that  \o  seek  after  acnj  shape  of  God,  and  f6 
essigne  a  forme  and  image  to  him,  bewrsieth  man's  weaknesse.  Fct 
Godj  whosoever,  he  be  (if  haply  there  be  any  other,  but  the  vere 
worM]  and  in  what  part*soeter  resiant,  all  sense  he  Is,  all  sight,  all 
bearing :  he  is  all  life,  all  soule,  all  of  himselfe. 

Holland.     Plinie,  vol.  L  book  ii.ch.viL 


So  little  knows 


Any,  but  God  alone,  to  value  right 

The  good  before  him,  bat  pemeru  best  things 

To  wetst  abases  or  10  tUr  awaaeit  sse. 

MUion.    Parmdke  Imt^  book  ir. 

But  what  car'd  be  for  God  or  godlineaa  9 
All  bis  care  was  himselfe  how  to  advauoce^ 
And  to  vphold  his  courtly  countenauncp 
By  all  the  cunning  meanes  be  could  deuise; 
Were  it  by  honest  waye%  er  otherwise, 
He  made  small  choyce. 

Spemaer.    MUker  HMewde  TM 

Hie  wood-bome  people  fbtl  befbre  her  flat, 
And  worship  her  ss  goddeaae  of  the  wood, 

And  old  Sylvanus  selfe  bethinks  not,  what 

To  think  of  white  so  faire,  but  nzing  stood      • 
In  doubt  to  deeme  her  borne  of  earthly  wofdn 

Id.    .RwrieQueeiie,  booki.can.6 

PhMerpinberofieace, 
Growen,  through  misguides,  veniall  perbaps, 

We  censure  in  sospence, 
And  faire,  loued,  fear'd,  Elizabeth 

Here  yorfrfiz'ifeuer  since.  ^  .     .  ,.  Ju  .is. 

flromer.    Album'i  England,  hotklx^t^iOsf. 
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GOD. 


QQI)^  Whan  now  theie  witards  with  transfii'd  hearts 

To  m&ke  his  glory  hj  the  ume  the  morei 
Coofois  a  godhmd  shiuing  through  their  hearts 
Which  by  their  msgics  they  deny'd  before. 

Dray  tan,    Motft  his  Birth  and  AUraefu* 

If  therefore  we  would  advertize  young  men»  that  poets  write  thufl^ 
not  as  if  they  praised  and  allowed  such  speeches,  but  as  they  knew 
lull  well  that  they  be  lewd  and  naughty,  so  they  do  attribute  theia 
unto  as  wicked  and  god/em  persons,  they  should  never  take  harme 
by  any  evil  impressions  from  poets. 

Hoiland.    Plutareh,  (oll9. 


•  Stand  onely  and  behold 


God's  indignation  on  these  godteu  pour'd 
By  mee,  not  you  but  me  they  have  despis'd, 
Yet  envied. 

Milton,    Paradite  Lott^  book  vL  L  811. 


•  Discord  $  whose  small' sparks  once  blowne. 


None  but  a  God,  or  godlihe  man  can  slake : 
Such  as  wss  Orpheus,  that  when  strife  was  grown 
Amongst  those  fimous  impes  of  Greece,  did  take 
His  siluf  r  harpe  in  hand,  and  shortly  friends  them  make. 
Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  2. 

.  Requiring  of  him  [John  Caluine]  that  by  his  grave  councill,  and 
godly  exhortation,  he  would  animate  her  majesty  constantly  to  follow 
that,  which  yodlily  she  had  begun. 


History  of  the  Re/brmaiion^  ^nno  1558. 

Oodiineu  being  the  chiefest  top  and  well-spring  of  all  true  vir- 
tnes,  even  as  Ood  is  of  all  good  things. 

Hooker,    Ecdetiattieai  Polity,  book  t.  fol.  184. 

St.  Wynabald  again  at  Hydlemayne  enjoy'd 

He  abbacy,  in  which  his  yodly  time  employ'd 

In  their  convertion  there  which  long  time  him  withstood. 

Drayton,    Po/yolbion,  song  24. 

He  [Duke  Robert]  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  entertainment, 
that  in  requital  thereof  and  to  do  favour  to  tbe  queen,  that  was  his 
god--dauyhlerf  he  released  to  King  Henry  the  three  thousand  marks 
which  he  was  yearly  to  pay  him. 

Baker,    Henry  V,  Anno  1104. 

And  in  the  course,  so  yoddem-iike  a  gait 
Each  step  so  full  of  majesty  and  state  ; 
That  with  myself,  I  thus  resolv'd  that  she, 
Less  then  a  goddeu,  surely  could  not  be. 

Drayton.     The  Muses*  Elysium,    Nytnphal  7. 

Black  indeed,  whether  Nature  so  made  them  [her  eyes]  that  we 
nught  be  tbe  more  able  to  behold  and  bear  this  wonderful  shining, 
or  that  she,  yoddess-Uke,  would  work  this  miracle  with  herself,  m 
giving  blackness  tbe  price  above  all  beauty. 

Sidney,    Arcadia,  book  i.  p.  95.  '. 

It  is  a  custom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  at  the  baptizing  of 
infants  there  be  godfathers  and  godmothers.  This  custom  is  still  of 
use  in  the  Church  of  England :  and  although  much  of  the  reason  for 
which  they  were  first  introduced  is  ceased,  and  the  case  altered ;  yet 
it  is  enough  to  eoery  man,  that  is  a  subject,  that  is  the  custom. 

Taylor,    Rule  of  Conecienee^  book  iii.  ch.  iv.  rule  16. 

Accept  my  simple  legacie,  of  godhood  most  deuine, 

Sayd  Brenn.  And  with  a  self-wrought  wound  did  perish,  and  his  me 

Departing,  wonae,  and  left  the  name  to  Oallo  Grecia  then. 

fFamer,    Albion*s  England,  book  iii.  ch.  xvi. 

Anaxagoras,  asserting  one  perfect  mind  ruling  over  all,  (which  is 
the  true  Deity,)  effectually  degraded  all  those  other  pagan  Gods,  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  from  their  godships,  by  making  the  sun  nothing 
but  8  globe  of  fire,  and  the  moon  earth  and  stones,  and  the  like  of 
the  other  stars  and  planets. 

Cudworth.    InteUectual  System,  book  i.  ch.  iv.  fol.  233. 

La.  You  are  too  hot 

Fa.  Ood^s-bread,  it  makes  me  mad. 

Shakspeare.     Romeo  and  Juliet,  foL  70. 
By  Qotto-'lid,  it  dooes  one*s  heart  good. 

Id.     Troilue  and  Cressida,  foL  80. 
We  must  haue  bloodie  noses,  and  cracked  orownes. 
And  pass  them  current  too.     GodPs^me,  my  hone. 

Id.    Henry  IV.    First  Part,  ioLbb. 


Each  man's  his  own  godmtmitk  /  what  he 
Thinks  good,  is  good  to  him ;  and  we 
First  make,  then  adore,  our  deity. 

Brmne,    Poiitieal  Songs.    SaH^meis9n, 

May  be  some  russet  coat  parochian 
Shall  call  thee  cousin,  friend,  or  countreyman. 
And  for  thy  hoped  fist  crossing  the  street 
Shall  in  his  father's  name  his  godson  gieete. 

Hall,    Salire2.hotkie. 
Gob.  Be  God^S'Soniies,  'twill  be  a  hard  waie  to  hit 

Shakspeare.    Merchant  of  Venice,  foL  168. 

Wist,  God's^U  my  liege,  would  you  and  I  alone. 

Without  more  heipe,  could  fight  this  royall  battaile. 

Id.    Henry  KftiL  97, 

If  euer  soule,  pope*soooled  so, 

That  sea  to  heauen  sent. 
If  euer  one,  ill-liued,  did  dye, 

A  papist,  God-wards  bent. 
Then  happie  she. 

fVarner.    Albion's  Et^land,  hook  x.<h,\^ 

It  is  lawful!  for  me  beioge  sicke  to  goe  to  the  phisitioo  witiiont 
breach  of  my  faith  to  Godward :  but  if  I  shonid  go  the  phisitioa  ia 
despaire  of  Gfoif,  then  this  going  were  a  wicked  going. 

Latimer.    Sermons,  foL  190. 

As  the  foundation  of  this  [virtue]  there  ought  very  eailf  to  be 
imprinted  on  his  mind  a  true  notion  of  God,  as  of  the  iodependsst 
Supreme  Being,  author  and  maker  of  all  things,  from  whom  wa 
receive  all  our  good,  who  loves  us,  and  gives  us  all  things. 

Locke.     Works,  voL  iii.  fol.  81.    Of  EdstcaHoM.' 

And  his  common  title  amongst  the  Latinos,  was  Desu  Optiam 
Maximus,  And  our  forefathers  in  this  nation,  seem  to  have  givM 
this  very  name  of  God  from  good, 

mihins.    Natural  Religion,ho«kl€iux, 

Thet,  goddess  thee,  the  clouds  and  tempests  fear 
And  at  thy  pleasine  presence  disappesr : 
For  thee  the  land  in  fragrant  flowers  is  drest ; 
For  thee  the  ocean  smiles,  and  smooths  her  wavy  breast 
Dryden.    LucretiuM,ho6kL 

She  faints,  she  falls,  and,  scarce  recoyering  strength. 
Thus,  with  a  faultering  tonge  she  speaks  at  length : 
Are  you  alive,  O  goddeU'bom  !  she  said. 
Or  it  a  ghost,  then  where  is  Hector's  shade. 

Id.     Firgil.    JBneid,\MlkvSu 

Canst  thou  by  reason  more  of  ^ocMecuf  know. 
Than  Plutarcn,  Senecs,  or  Cicero. 

Vain  wretched  creature,  how  art  thou  misled 
To  think  thy  wit  these  god'Uke  notions  bred  I 
These  truths  are  not  the  product  of  thy  mind. 
Bat  dropt  from  heaven,  and  of  a  nobler  kind. 

«    A 

Bach  to  his  rival  yields  the  mark  unknown. 
Till  god-Uhe  Ajax  finds  the  lot  his  own  ; 
Surveys  th'  inscription  with  rejoicing  eyes, 
Tlien  casts  before  him,  and  with  trensport  cries. 

Pope.    Homer.    Iliad,  bookvii. 

He  saith  it  not,  as  supposing  godHnem  and  contM«edBCM  to  be 
separable;  but  rather,  as  implying ^illj«^*»»  tberefore  to  be  BOit 
gainful,  because  aufficiency  and  contentedness  do  ever  attend  it. 

Barrow.    SertssoM  3.  voL  i* 

About  this  time  one  John  Huntingdon,  a  xealous  priest  and  pos^ 
compiled  a  poem,  entitled,  the  genealogy  of  heretics :  mentioaisff 
only  the  names  of  such  godly  men  as  had  been  no  friends  to  the 
pope ;  and  no  other  heretics  were  once  touched  at  as  if  there  r 
neretics  but  such  as  opposed  the  pope. 

Strype.    Memorials.    Henry  Fill. 
Vm  come,  o'er  mountains  st*^>  **'er  dusty  plainf 
Half-chok'd  with  dust,  half-drown'd  with  rains; 
Only  your  godship  [Neptune]  to  implore. 
To  let  me  kiss  your  other  shore. 

Swift.    Epigrams  on  FFindows,  6.    Ai  gs^leerf. 


OOD. 


1540. 


-  A  remnant 


Inspir*d  by  me,  through  the  dark  ages  kept 
Of  my  old  Roman  flame  some  sparks  alive 
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GOD.  The  wemfog  God4fui/t  city;  which  my  hand 

— ^  --   ^  Deep  in  the  botom  fix'd  of  wanderiog  seas. 

^^^^  "^  TAonuoH,    ZiWrljr,  pert  IT. 

And  elaewhere,  be  leid,  he  could  scarce  apeak  withoot  teen,  that 
the  worthy  worka  of  men  godfy-mindtd,  and  lively  memonala  of  our 
nation,  should  perish  with  those  lazy  lubbers  and  Popish  bely-gods. 
BiiU,    Prtface.  to  Ldim^%  New  Teuf^i  Gift,  in  Strype*s  Life  of 
Parker,  vol.  ii.  p.  521. 

He  gave  legacies  also  to  his  son,  to  his  gmndcbildreD,  God-^iidremf 
cousins,  relations  and  servants. 
Sirype.  •  Lifi  of  JrekbitAop  Parker,  book  iv.  ch.  xlv.    Jmo  ID/o. 

Then  female  voices  from  the  shore  I  heard :  t 

A  maid  amidst  them,  Chddeu-Uke  appeared: 
To  her  1  sued,  ahe  pity'd  my  distress, 
Like  thee  in  beauty,  nor  in  virtue  leas. 

Pope.    Homier.    OdytMy,  book  lu. 

Far  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  main. 
Where  aged  Ocean  holds  his  wat'ry  reign, 
The  Ooddeu-moiher  heard.    The  waves  divide ; 
And  like  a  mist  she  rose  above  the  tide. 

Jdm    Siad,  booki. 

I  shall  comprehend  promiscuously  the  duty  of  parents,  and,  in  case 
of  their  death,  of  guardians  and  of  Ood-/atker»  and  Ood^mothatg 
though  this  for  the  most  part  signi6es  very  little  more  than  a  pious 
and  chariuble  care  and  concernment  for  them,  because  the  children 
for  whom  they  are  sureties  are  seldom  under  their  power. 

Tillotmm.    Sermon  5 1 . 

For  iEneas  was  actually  wounded,  in  the  twelfth  of  the  JEeuie, 
though  he  had  the  same  Qod-^mHh  to  forge  his  arms  as  had  Achilles. 
Dryden,    Dedication  to  the  JEnne, 

Happy  the  man,  who  sees  a  God  employ'd 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  checker  life  1 
Resolving  all  events  with  their  effects 
And  manifold  results,  into  the  will 
And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme. 

GMcrper.    The  Tiuk,  book  ii. 

Thy  form  benign,  oh  Goddeet,  wear. 

Thy  milder  influence  impart, 
Thy  philosophic  train  be  there 

To  soften,  not  to  wound  my  heart. 

Gray,    Hymn  to  Advermiy, 

ll^re  then  lies  the  difficulty :  These  sects  removed  all  passions 
from  the  Ocdhead,  erpecially  anger :  and,  on  that  account,  rejected 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  while  yet  they  believed 
a  Providence,  which  was  admmistered  by  the  exercise  of  those  very 
passions. 

Warburton,     The  Divine  Legation,  book  iii.  sec.  4. 

It  was  easy  to  foresee  what  would  follow  from  this  vigilant  and 
able  divine,  when  his  lord8hip'8[Bolingbroke3j'od/r«f  volumes  should 
come  forth ;  and  the  dread  of  it  seems  to  have  kept  them  back  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Hurd,    Life  of  Warbwrton, 

Ttiey  now  are  deem'd  the  faithful,  and  are  prais'd 

Who,  constant  only  in  rejecting  thee, 

Deny  thy  Godhead  with  a  martyr's  zeal. 

And  quit  their  offlce  for  their  errour*s  sake. 

Cowper.    The  Took,  book  vL 

Here  the  mind, 

Luird  by  the  sacred  silence  of  the  place, 
Dreams  with  enchanted  rapture  of  the  groves 
Of  Academiis,  and  the  solemn  walks 
As  erst  frequented  by  the  God-like  band 
Of  Grecian  sages. 

Cooper.     The  Power  of  Hamumy,  book  ii. 
Each  God  of  eminent  degree 
To  some  vast  beam  compared  might  be  j 
Each  Qodiii^  was  a  peg,  or  rather 
A  cramp,  to  keep  the  beams  together. 

ChurchifL     Vie  Ghott,  book  ii. 

He  finds  the  puny  mansion  fallen  to  earth. 
Its  Codlings  mouldering  on  th'  abandon'd  hearth : 
And  starts,  where  small  white  bones  are  spread  around^ 
Or  Itule  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground. 

Bc«nie.     Battle  of  the  Pygmiet  and  Cranee. 
By  the  means  of  this  man,  [  Dr.  Barnes,]  »n<l  «nine  few  others  in 
that  University,  [Cambridge,]  many  became  gotlly  learned. 

Strype,    MemoriaU,  vol.  i.  p.  589, 
VOL.  XXII. 


While  Bigotry,  with  wdUdissembled  fean 
His  eyes  shot  fast,  his  fingers  in  his  ears, 
mighty  to  parry  and  push  by  God^e  word 
With  senseless  nutse,  his  argument  the  sword, 
Pretends  a  ze^l  for  godlineu  and  grace. 
And  spits  abhorrence  in  the  Christian's  face. 

CowpeTm 


Hope. 


In  the  neit  place,  his  feet  peruse. 
Wings  grow  again  from  both  his  shoes  ; 
Designed  no  doubt,  their  part  to  bear. 
And  waft  bis  God-ehip  through  the  air. 
CoTdemith.    MieceUaniet,  vol.  iL  p.  1 1 .    A  New  Simiie  in  the  i 
nerof  Swift m 

Then  substituting  wisdom,  Jove,  profuse  ^ 

Of  his  own  blood  no  longer,  gave  us  more 
In  discipline  and  manners,  which  can  form 
A  hero  like  Leonidas,  than  all 
The  God'begotten  progeny  before. 

Glover.    LeomdoM,  book  vii. ' 

That  colony  has  cost  the  nation  very  great  sums  of  money ;  whereas 
the  colonies  which  have  had  the  fortune  of  not  being  God-fathered 
by  the  Board  of  lYade,  have  never  cost  the  nation  a  shilling,  except 
what  has  been  so  properly  spent  in  losing  them. 

Burke,    On  the  (EconomicaS  Beform. 
An  assembly  at  Quiercy,  at  which  the  Pbpe  was  pwMnt,  forbids 
the  marriage  of  those  who  stood  together  as  God-fathero  and  God^ 
mothers  at  baptism,  or  at  confirmation;  and  allows  baptism  by  pouN 
ing  water  on  me  head,  in  cases  of  necessity. 

Jortm,    JUmmrke  on  Eeelenattioai  Bittory,  vol.  iii.  p.  193. 
A  subscriber  may  justly  say,  If  my  subscription  is  to  go  in  charity, 
I  myself  have  many  objecU  as  deserving,  and  more  connected  with 
me  than  any  God^eon  of  Mr.  Cowper. 

Jneedotee  of  Bishop  fFatson,  voL  ii.  p.  270. 

GODOVIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Decan-- 
dria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character:  calyx 
five-leaved,  coloured ;  nectaries  formed  of  ciliie  in  five 
series ;  capsule  five-angled  ;  seeds  imbricated,  winged. 
Two  species,  G.  obovata  and  G.  apalhulata,  trees 
with  hard  wood,  natives  of  South  America. 

GOD  WIT,  Skinner;  fromG^orf,  i.  e.  ^oorf,  and  triAte, 
an  animal ;  q,  d.  avis  bona,  sapore  grata.  Serenius  ; 
firom  the  Isl.  God,  good,  and  veide,  prada  venatiom 
capta  ;  vel,  si  mavis,  vist,  vicius. 

The  puet,  godwit»  stint,  the  palate  that  alluroi 
The  miser  and  doe  make  a  wasteful  epicure. 

Drayton.     Poly-olbiom,  song  25. 

Th'  Ionian  godwit,  nor  the  ginny  hen 

Could  not  goe  downe  my  belly  then 

More  sweet  than  olives,  that  new  gathered  be 

From  fattest  branches  of  the  tree. 

^cfi  Mmson.    Praises  of  a  Omntrie  Ufe.    From  Horace. 

GOFFISH,  Fr.  gofft,  dull,  sottish,  lumpish,  doltish, 
blockish.   Mr.  Grose  says,  Goff,  a  foolish  clown.  North. 
Oaf,  a  foolish  fellow.   North  and  South.     Gof^ppeBn 
to  be  oaf,  with  the  common  A.  S.  prefix,  gc.     Sec  Oaf. 
But  nathelesse,  yet  gan  she  him  bcsech 
For  to  beware  of  go/lsh  peoples  speech 
That  dremen  things,  which  that  neuer  were. 

Chaucer.    The  third  Booke  of  Troilus,  fo  .  170. 

GOG,  from  the  A.  S.  gan-gan^  to  go.  Sec  AooOt 
and  Gio. 

Luc.  My  ladies'  cloak ;  nay,  you  have  put  me  into  such  ngogci 
ffoins:.  I  would  not  stay  for  all  the  world. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     mt  without  Money,  Kim.  mi.  I. 

GO'GGLE,  v. ")     Wiclif  renders  luscum,  t.  e.  un- 
Go'gole,  n.       Yoculum,  goggle-eyed ;  but  it  seems 
Go^OGLE-ETBD.J  vcry  probable  that  goggte  is  the  di- 
minutive of  gog,  agog,  and  means  moving,  a  nnoving 
eye;    applied  to   a  prominent,  restless  eye. 


Junius 


thinks  that  the  initial  »  being  rejected,  gogg'^'^  "^^ 
be  the  A.  S.  scegUgcdt ;  but.ce»l  or  «*<rf  » 'J*  f  "P™ 
,cowl,  and  «ow^eyes  are  wyarated  e^ea,  or  e^fea  \ookmg 
different  ways.     See  Tooke.  ii.  241.    Togoggte,« 
4  o 
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GOLD. 


GOOGLE.      To  move  the  eye,  $e.  a  prominent,  restless  eye,  from 
one  object  to  another. 

That  if  thin  yghe  iiclaundritb  thee  caste  H  out^  it  is  bettre  for  thee 
to  enter  gogil-yghed  [AtfCMwl  bto  the  rewme  of  God  than  haue 
tweyne  vghen  aod  be  lent  into  nolle  of  fier* 

Wiciif,    Af«rA,  ch.ix. 
Let  ihtffoffie-eied  Gardiner  of  Winchester  gyrde  at  it  till  hji  rybbes 
ake  and  an  hondred  digging  deuyls  vpon  his  side,  yet  shal  not  one 
iote  of  the  Lorde^s  promisse  be  vnfuIfyUed  at  the  tyme  appoynted 
for  that  blasphemous  whore's  ouerthrowe,  his  most  hdy  mother. 

BtUe.    EngiUk  Votarietj  part  i.  sig.  G,4. 

Sach  sight  have  they  that  see  with  gogglima  eyes. 

Sidney,    .i^co^^  book  u.  p.  408. 

Hiey  gogk  with  their  eyea  hither  and  thither. 

MoiituJkd,    DeaeripHom  of  Irehmd^  ch.  L 

Give  him  warning,  admonition,  to  forsake  his  sawcy  glavering 
grace  j  and  hi$  goggU'tge  :  it  does  not  become  him,  sirrah  ;  tell  him 
JOi  Ben  Jortion.     Poeiaiter,  act  iii.  sc  4. 

He  was  of  personage  tall  and  of  body  strong,  broad  chested,  and 
vied  both  his  hands  alike,  faire  complexion ;  but  great  and  goggle* 
eiedf  whereby  he  saw  so  dearly,  as  is  incredible  Co  report. 

Speed,    The  Rumant,  book  vi.  ch.  iv.  sec.  & 

She  [Pythias,  or  Priestess  of  Apollo]  came  out  foaming  at  the 
mottth,  Deft  eyes  ooggli$ig^  her  breast  Iteaving,  her  voice  undistin* 
guish^ile  and  shiiU,  as  if  she  had  an  eartb<)uake  within  her  labouring 
for  vent  JOiyden,    Life  of  Plutarch, 

Which  made  him  hang  his  bead  and  scowl, 
And  wink  aod  goggh  like  an  owl. 

Baaier,    ihuHbrag,  part  ii,  can.  1. 
It  [the  sea-lion]  has  a  great  gogglcege,  the  teeth  3  inches  long, 
about  the  bigness  of  a  man's  thumb. 

XXsKpter.    Voyage,  Anno  1683. 
Fslmated  feet  might  have  been  joined  with  goggU-egea;  or  small 
eyes  might  have  been  joined  with  feet  of  any  other  form. 

Paleg,    Natural  Theology,  ch.  xv. 
Those  muscles,  in  English,  wherewith  a  man  ogles, 
When  on  a  fair  lady  he  fixes  his  goggles, 
We  found  'em  much  worn. 

Byrom,     Direction  of  a  Beau*§  Head, 

GOLD,       "^      See  Gild,  anfe.     Golden; 
Go'lden,      S-    Made  of  gold  ;  having  the  qualities 
Go'ldenly.  J  of  gold ;   applied  to  colour ;   having 

the  colour  of  name  ;  a  flame  colour ;  a  yellow  colour. 

And  further,  bright  or  glaring  ;  brilliant  or  splendid ; 

having  the  value  of  gold;  valuable,  highly  to  be  prized 

or  valued. 

Myd  her  gold  &  seluer  &  myd  her  tresour  be  my^te 
Suslenjny  gode  wjle  hjs  ost  vorto  fyxfe. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  171. 
Grete  treuage  }ei  toke  of  }is  londe  here. 
>re  ^usand  pounde  of  gold  to  paye  ilk  a  ghere. 

H,  Brwrne,  p.  7. 

Thanne  gan  Mede  muken  [meeken]  here,  and  Mercy  bysouhte 

And  profrede  Pees  a  present,  al  of  ^viregolde, 

Piert  Plouhman,     Fiaiom,  p.  68. 

In  which  ye  schulen  make  ioye  though  it  bihoueth  now  a  lille  to  be 
aon  m  dyuerse  temptacioun,  that  the  preuyng  of  youre  feith  be  mych 
iBore  precious  ihuigoU  that  is  preued  bi  fier,  and  be  foundun  into 
herying  and  glyrie  and  onour  in  the  revelacioun  of  lesus  Christ 

ffidi/,    1  Peter,  ch.  L 

In  which  time  ye  shall  reioyce^  though  now  for  a  season  (if  nede 
require)  ye  are  in  heauiness,  thorow  manifold  temptations,  y«  your 
favth  once  tryed,  beyng  much  more  precious  then  gold  that  perisheth 
(though  it  be  tried  w«  fire)  mig^jt  be  found  vnto  laude,  glory  and 
booonr,  at  the  appearynge  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Bible,  JnnolbSl, 

And  after  the  veil  the  secounde  tabernacle  that  is  seid  sanaa  tame- 
immm,  that  is  hooli  of  hooli  thingis,  hanynge  a  goldun  censer  and  the 
ark  of  the  testament  keuered  aboute  on  ech  side  with  gold, 

Wiclif,     Ebrewit,  cK  ix. 

But  with  iu  y«  second  vaile  was  iher  a  tabernacle,  which  is  called 
nolyest  of  al,  which  had  the  golden  senser,  &  the  arcke  of  the  testa- 
mente  ooeriayde  ronnde  about  with  gold.  Bible,  /inno  1551. 


This  marcfaant  which  that  was  ful  ware  and  wise, 
Creanced  hath,  and  paid  eke  io  Paris  i 

To  certain  Lumbardes  redy  in  hir  bond 
The  sum  of  gold  and  gate  of  hem  his  bond. 

Chaucer.     The  Shipmamnee  Tale,  v.  13296. 

He  raulshed  apples,  fro  (he  wakinge  dragon :  and  his  hande  was 
the  more  heauie,  &>r  the  golden  metaU. 

Id.  The  fifth  Booke  of  Boedua,  foL  237. 
Oh  that  the  use  of  gold  were  clean  gone :  would  God  it  coold  be 
possible  be  quite  abolished  among  men,  setting  them  as  it  doth  into 
such  a  cursed  and  ezceauve  thirst  after  it,  if  1  may  use  the  words  of 
most  renowned  writers :  a  thing  that  the  best  men  have  always  re- 
proched  and  railed  at,  and  the  onelv  means  found  out  for  ibe  mine 
and  overthrow  of  mankind.  HMmd,  PlnUe,  voL  iL  &>!.  454. 
I  sawe  Phoebus  throst  out  his  golden  hede. 

Upon  her  to  gaze ; 
But  when  he  sawe,  howe  broade  her  beames  did  sprede 
It  did  him  amaze. 

Spenaer.    Shepheard^a  Calendar,    Mag. 
Uj  brother  Jaques  he  keepes  at  schoole,  and  report  speaks  goldenlm 
of  his  profit.  Shahapeare.    M  Ton  Like  It,  kl  ISb, 

Two  metals,  as  gold  and  silver,  cannot  be  the  measure  of  com- 
merce  both  together,  in  any  country :  because  the  measure  of  com- 
merce must  be  perpetually  the  same,  invariable  and  keeping  the 
same  proportion  of  value  in  all  its  parts.    But  so  only  one  metal 
does,  or  can  do  itself:  so  silver  is  to  sdver,  trnd  gold  to  gold. 
Locke,     Works,  vol.  ii.  foL  72.     Of  Raising  the  Fahte  of  Money. 
The  golden  age  was  first,  when  man,  yet  new^ 
No  rule  but  uocomipted  Reason  knew; 
And,  with  a  native  bent,  did  good  purme. 

Dryden.     The  Ooiden  Age, 
The  proportion  between  the  quantities  of  goU  and  silver  aannally 
imported  into  Europe,  according  to  Mr.  Meggen's  account,  is  as  one 
to  twenty-two  nearly ;  that  is,  for  one  ounce  of  gold  there  are  imported 
a  little  more  than  twentv-two  ounces  of  ulver. 

^VA.  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  L  ch.  ziL 
If  then  I  say — a  gold  ring,  a  brass  tube,  a  silk-string :  here  aie 
the  substantives  adjective  posita,  yet  names  of  things,  wd  denoting 
substances.  If  again  I  say — a  golden  ring,  a  brazen  tube,  a  silken 
string ;  do  gold,  and  brass,  and  silk,  oease  to  be  the  names  of  things, 
and  cease  to  denote  substances ;  because,  instead  of  coupling  them 
with  ring,  tube,  and  string,  by  a  hyphen  thus  - ,  I  couple  them  to  the 
same  words  by  adding  the  termination  en  to  each  of  them  ? 

Taoke,    Diversions  of  Parley,  part  iL  ch.  vi.     Cjf  Affeeiioes, 
Still  had  she  gaz'd ;  but  midst  the  tide 
Two  angel  forms  were  seen  to  glide. 

The  Genii  of  the  stream ; 
Their  scalv  armour's  Tyrian  hue, 
Through  richest  purple  to  the  view, 
Betray'd  a  golden  ^eam. 

Gray,     On  the  Death  of  a  Fkoomrite  Cat, 

Gold,  in  Composition, 

GaiUard  he  was.  aA  goldfinch  in  the  shawe. 

Chaucer,    The  CokeaTak^y.43S&. 
Ther  mayst  thou  see  devisiuff  of  baraeis 
So  uncouth  aod  so  riche^  and  wnNighk  so  wall 
Of  gold'suutkry^  of  brouding,  and  of  stele  ; 
The  sheldes  brighte,  testeres,  and  trappures  ; 
Gold'hewen  helms,  bauberkes,  cote-armures. 

U.    TheBjiigktaaTale^yr.^^. 
Where  stoode  a  wonder  streage  image : 
His  head  with  all  tbe  necke  also 
They  were  of  fine  golde  both  tw«k 

Gower,     CatrfiAm,    Prohgae,hiy 

The  golde-finche  made  fnll  wmany  cbcre 
When  she  was  bente  upos  a  brere. 
The  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degre,  m  Ritaan,  Mel,  Maat,  voL  iSL  p.  147. 


GOLD. 


Where  when  they  arrived  they  found  such  plentv  of  \Auk  an  of 
the  same  sort  which  was  brought  into  England  this  last  yeere,  that  if 
the  goodnesse  might  answer  the  great  plentie  thereof,  it  wu  to  be 
thought  that  it  might  reasonably  soflee  all  the  goidgbsttaaa  of  the 
worid.         HaUuyt.     Foyage,  Ifo.  vol.  iii  M.  88.    M.  Frobiaksr, 

When  the  King  approched  nere  to  die  citie.  Cd«ionde  Sbee  yM- 
mithe  then  May  re,  with  Willyam  White  and  John  Mathewe  Shenffis, 
and  an  th«*  other  Aldvrmenne  in  scarlette,  with  fine  handred  horse  of 
the  citizens  in  violette,  receiued  him  reuerently  at  Hamesey. 

Sir  Thsmaa  Mkre.     Workea,  foL  44.    Kyng  Richard  III. 
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Tbott  raaiste  as  wall  aboM 
The  sluggish e  asse  a  saddle  coucbej 

with  golde  and  perle  befret, 
And  streyne  bis  iawes ;  wy th  brydle  braua 

with  goid-^mitkrye  ybet 

Drani,.  Homee, 


SaiireU 


Hie  mffering  plough- ahare  or  the  (Hot  may  weaie. 
But  heavenly  Poesie  uo  death  can  feare 
Kiogs  shall  £ive  place  to  it,  and  kingly  showes, 
The  banks  o  re  ivbicb  gold-bearing  Tagus  flowes. 

Ben  Jonson.     Poettutery  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Tliy  crowne  do's  seare  mine  eye-bals  ;  and  thy  baire, 
Thou  other  gotd-bound  brow,  ts  like  the  first ; 


A  thinly  is  like  the  former. 

Shakgp^nre.    JUMbeih^SxAAAA. 

AU  eiMgns  of  a  warre,  are  Dot  yet  dead. 

Nor  marks  of  wealth  so  from  our  nation  fled, 

But  they  may  see  goid-chainet,  and  pearle  worn  then. 

Btn  Jonton.     Underwoods,    Speaeh  according  to  Horace . 

Fools  gaze  at  painted  courts,  to  th'  country  let  roe  go 
To  climb  the  easy  hill,  then  walk  the  valley  low : 
No  goid^niboued  roofs  to  me  are  like  the  woods ; 
No  bed  like  to  the  grass ;  no  liquor  like  the  floods. 

Drayton,    Poiy'-olbum,  soog  19. 

Doo.  I  know  him  not.    Hee  looks  like  a  goU-muUmatu 

Ben  Jonaon,    The  JlcAemisij  act  ii.  sc  4. 

—  A  smoaking  boar  worthy  of  rare 
GoUen»lock*d  Meleager*8  ipear. 

Hof/iday.    Juvenal,    Satire  5. 

It  seems  it  [the  Lician  platanus]  was  so  glorious  a  tree  both  in 
body  and  head,  that  Licinius  Nutianus  (three  times  consul  and  gover- 
Bour  of  that  province)  us'd  to  feast  his  whole  retinue  in  it,  choosing 
Tttfaer  to  lodge  in  it,  than  in  h\%golden~roo/ed  palace. 

J^elyn,     Of  Foreat  Treee,  ch.  zxiz* 
And  of  these  chanting  fowls,  t\w  gold-Jhtck  not  behind, 
That  hath  so  many  sorts  descending  from  her  kind. 

Drayton,    Poiy-olbion,  song  13. 
But  they  did  urge  her  still  so  farre ;  that  she 
Without  disgrace  could  not  have  it  refus*d, 
Wherefore  she  coucht  the  goiden-headed  lance, 
And  from  their  saddles  made  tbem  all  to  dance. 

Harrington,     Orlando  Furion^  book  xxxiii.  st.  63. 
Behold  ih%  gold' hatred  Houre  descending  here, 
That  keeps  the  g^te  of  heauen,  and  turns  the  yeare,, 
Alreadie  with  her  «ight,  how  she  doth  cheare, 
And  makes  another  face  of  things  appeare. 

Ben  Jonaon,    Masque*.    The  Fision  of  DeKghi. 

On  their  heads  they  wore  Persick  crowns,  that  were  with  scroles 
of  gold-plate  turned  oatwaid  and  wreathed  about  with  a  carnation 
and  silver  net  lawn.  id.    lb.    Hymemen. 

Aap.  This  is  most  strange «  art  iho9gold'proo/f  there's  for  thee; 
help  me  to  him. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     J%e  MaUTs  TVagedy,  act  v. 

From  whence  [from  the  Greeks]  eane  np  the  first  usage  of  (hese 
gold-ringsy  howsoever  yet  at  this  day  in  LACedaemon  there  be  none 
worne  but  of  yron.  Holland,    Plinie,  vol.  ii.  fol.45&.. 

Yet  gold'Smithea  cunning  oould  not  understand 
To  frame  such  subtile  wire,  so  shinie  cleare; 

For  it  did  glister  like  the  gotden-tand 
The  which  Psctolns  with  his  waters  shore 
Throwes  forth  upon  the  sivage  round  about  him  ncie. 

I^Muer.    Faerie  Qmeene,  book  ir.  otB.  €L 
Who  by  his  all-commanding  might 
Did  fill  the  iiew-niad«  world  with  light 
And  caus'd  the  golden-tressed  sun, 
All  the  day  long  his  coarse  to  run. 

Milum.    PsoAn  136. 1.89. 
-     I  married  to  a  sullen  set  of  sentences  ? 

To  one  that  weighs  her  words  and  her  behaTionrs 
In  the  gold-weights  of  discretion  ?    I'll  be  hang'd  first. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,    The  fFUd- Goose  Chace,  act  i.  sc,  3. 
Or  wert  thou  of  the  golden-winged  host, 

Who  having  dad  thyself  in  human  weed. 
To  earth  from  thy  prefixed  seat  did  po«4. 
And  after  short  abode  fly  back  with  speed. 

Jliiitan,    Oda  m  the  Death  of  m  Fair  Mnfm, 


Sol.  What's  beeome  of  the  Daaef  COLD. 

Ia.      Who,  goldy4oehMf 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,    The  OmTom  of  the  Country,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

You  tell  your  mistris,  her  beau  tie  is  all  compos'd  of  theft;  her 
haire  stole  from  Apollo's  goldy 'locks, 

Ben  Jonson,     Cynthia's  Revells, 

But  it  is  certain,  that  some  of  our  goldbeaters  in  Loodon,  and  pep- 
haps  not  there  only,  do,  by  cleansing  and  otherwise  preparing  the 
above  mentioned  nasty  gut  of  an  oz,  obtain  exceeding  fine  membranes. 
Boyle.     WorhSy  vol.  iii.  p.  487.     Of  Men's  great  Jgnorance  of  the 
Uses  of  Natural  Things,  . 

i   The  said  Tornadoes  usually  come  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
seldom  relinquish  the  goU-coast  till  July  commences,  and  with  fir^ 
quent  visits  make  us  sensible  of  their  qualities. 
Dumpier.     Voyages,  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  p.  52.     Of  Winds  peculiar  ta 
some  Coasts,  S^c. 

A  considerable  quantity  cf  gold  will  be  eleTsted  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  retort,  and  either  fall  down  in  a  golden^oloured  liquor  mto  the 
receiver,  or,  which  is  more  usual,  fasten  itself  to  the  top  and  neck  ui 
the  form  of  a  yellow  and  reddish  sublimate. 

Boyle.     Works,  voL  iii.  p.  98.      Constderatiom  and  Experimemtf 
touching  the  Origin  of  Qualities  and  Forms, 

lliy  chief  delight  is  to  defeat  those  arts. 
By  which  he  kindles  mutual  flames  in  hearts ; 
While  the  blind  loitering  God  is  at  his  play. 
Thou  stealst  his  golden-pointed  darts  away. 

Swi/t,    To  Lovf, 

A  goldfinch  there  I  saw  with  gawdy  pride 
Of  painted  plumes,  that  hopp'd  from  side  to  side, 
Still  pecking  as  she  pass'd  and  still  she  drew 
The  sweets  from  every  flower,  and  suck'd  the  dew. 

Dryden,     The  Ftower  and  the  Liof 

Were  the  stars  only  made  to  light 
Robbers  and  burglarers  by  night  ? 
To  wait  on  drunkards,  thieves,  gold-finders, 

Butler,    Hudibras,  can.  3.  part  ti. 

Hovrerer  the  place  I  suppose  is  free  for  any  body,  and  for  all  their 
eilrer  and  gold'laee,  perhaps  I  had  as  much  money  in  my  pocket  as 
the  best  of  'em.  Taller,  No.  297. 

I  afterwards  met  with  a  learned  traveller,  that  had  carefully  visited 
the  famous  yo/ic^ntm^i  of  Cremnitz  in  Hungary. 
Boyle,      Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  83.      Observations  about  the  Growth  of 
Gold. 

So  that  I  would  not  say  that  anv  thing  can  immediately  be  msde 
of  every  thing,  as  a  gold-ring  ot  a  wedge  of  gold ;  or  oil  on  fire 
of  water. 

id,    fVorha,  fol.  iiL  p.S5.    An  Eatemwmabostt  the  Relative  JVattsre 
of  Physical  QuaUtiee, 
Many  will  find  it  more  easy  to  procure  a  good  pair  of  gotd-oetdei^ 
and  a  bubble  or  two,  than  a  long  cane  sealed,  a  quantity  of  quick- 
silver, and  all  the  other  requisites  of  the  mercurial  baroscopes. 

Id,     Works,  vol.  V.  p.  651.     The  General  History  of  the  Air, 

One  bank  working  against  another,  and  the  goldsmitha  against 
both,  put  US  to  great  straits. 

Burnet,     Own  Times,     William  HI,  Anno  1699. 

He  that  is  a  slave  and  fears  God  servilely,  his  fear  prompts  him  but 
to  such  a  degree  of  good  as  he  judgeth  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  his  own  peace;  such  a  person  will  give  God  but  goldwighii 
he  will  not  perform  those  duties  to  which  natural  conscience  by  sooM 
spear  or  goad  doth  not  excite  him. 

Bates.     On  the  Fear  of  God,  ch.  iii. 

This  face  of  thine,  with  the  colour  of  a  gold-coin,  is  better  pik^ 
than  if  it  were  red  in  a  whirlpool  of  blood. 

Sir  muiam  Jones,     Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  426.     On  Secrecy. 

Then,  glowing  with  immortal  rage, 

The  gold-enthroned  empress  of  the  Gods, 
Her  eager  thirst  of  vengeance  to  assuage, 

Straight  to  her  hated  rival's  eurs'd  abodes 
Bade  her  vindictive  serpente  haste. 

West,     77^  first  Nemeam  Ode,. 

He  aigh'd,  and  cast  arpund  his  eyt 

O'er  all  the  pleasing  scene ; 
Now  towards  the  gotden-douded  skj, 
Now  on  the  fields  of  green. 

Seat,    The  Bvemng  Walk,  odt  IL 
4o2 
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GOLDBA-  Ordering  ihrough  the  ble:»t  abodes 

CHI  A.  All  the  splendid  works  of  Gods, 

*^  _B       ^_  ^  Sit  the  sisters  [the  Graces]  in  a  ring, 

Round  the  goUUnshafted  Ir i n g. 

IVcmL     Thefmirtetnih  Olympic  Ode. 
Ye  gay  saloons,  ye  golden  -veiled  halls. 
Scenes  of  high  treats,  and  heart-bewitching  balls, 
Dress,  figure,  splendour,  charms  of  play,  farewell, 
And  all  the  toilet's  science  to  excell. 

Lang  horn.     The  Duicheu  of  Mazarine. 
From  the  white  of  an  egg,  would  any  one  look  for  I  he  feather  of  a 
gold-Jinch  f  Paley.     Natural  Theology ^  ch.  xviii. 

Once,  ere  the5«/<(/-Aaiyiisun  shot  the  new  ray. 

Through  the  gray  twilight  of  the  dubious  morn, 
To  woodlands,  lawns  and  hills,  I  took  my  way 
And  listen *d  to  the  echoes  of  the  horn. 
Chatierton.     Elegy  from  the  Magazine,  February^  1770. 
The  wages  of  gold-mitha  and  jewellers  are  every  where  superior  to 
those  of  many  other  workmen,  not  only  of  equal,  but  of  much  superior 
ingenuity,  on  account  of  the  precious  materials  with  which  they  are 
entrusted.  Smith.     Health  of  Nation t,  book  i.  ch.  x. 

Amph.  with  a  smooth  body  ;  color,  of  the  various  prismatic  tints; 
feelers,  fonrteen  on  each  side,  goUl^^lored ;  feet,  pencil-like,  four- 
teen on  each  side,  also  goldrcolored. 

Pennant.     British  Zoology.     AmphUrite. 
Vellum  is  made  of  calves  skin,  and  goldbeater* M-fkin  is  made  of 
bin  vellum,  or  a  thinner  part  of  the  ox's  guts.        Id.     lb.  The  Ox, 
On  such  a  day  as  sages  sing, 
A  butterflT  was  on  the  wing: 
From  bank  to  bank,  from  bloom  to  bloom 
He  stretch'd  the  gold-hetpangled  plume, 

Hamilton.  Mitandthe  Butterfly. 
Gold  is  a  yellow  metal,  found  massive,  frraniilar,  in 
scales,  or  In  small  branches ;  it  is  next  in  weight  to 
platina,  and  19  times  heavier  than  water,  softer  than 
silver,  harder  than  tin,  and  more  easily  melted  than 
copper.  It  abounds  chiefly  in  hot  climates.  Brazil 
supplies  Europe  with  it  for  the  most  part.  Lima,  Peru, 
India,  and  the  sands  of  many  African  rivers  produce  it 
larg^ely.  In  Europe  itself  the  mines  of  Hungary  arc 
the  richest ;  next,  those  of  Saltzburgh,  Spain.  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Ireland  afford  it;  and  in  the  County  of 
Wicklow,  in  the  last  named  Country,  masses  have  occa- 
sionally been  discovered  weighing  22  oz.  It  has  been 
found  scantily  in  England,  especially  in  Cornwall,  and, 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  extensive  mines  were 
worked  m  Lanarkshire  in  Scotland;  the  experiment 
was  renewed  a  few  years  since,  but  it  was  conducted 
at  much  too  great  an  expense  to  be  profitable. 

Gold  is  the  universal  circulating  medium,  chiefly  on 
account  of  iU  scarcity,  its  weight,  its  resistance  of  rust, 
and  Its  durability.  In  England  SUrling  Gold,  used  for 
comage.  contains  22  parts  of  Gold  and  two  of  copper, 
Staiidard  Gold,  used  by  Goldsmiths,  contains  18  parts 
of  Gold  and  six  of  copper.  Each  of  these  is  stamped 
at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  the  former  with  a  lion,  a  leopard's 
head,  (the  mark  of  the  Goldsmiths*  Company.)  a  letter 
denotmg  the  year,  the  king's  head,  and  the  manufac- 
turers imtials;  the  latter  with  the  king's  head,  a  letter 
for  the  year,  the  number  18  denoting  its  quality,  and  the 
manuracturer's  initials.  The  value  of  Gold  to  silver  in 
the  English  coinage  is  nearly  as  15^  to  one. 

GOLDBACHIA.  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Tetradynamia,  order  Sitiquosa,  natural  order  Cnicifer<B. 
Generic  character;  calyx  erect,  corolla,  petals  slightly 
unguiculate  oblong,  obtuse;  pod  two-jointed.  one 
seed  m  each  joint;  .suture  prominent ;  style  almost 
obsolete ;  seeds  ovate,  oblong. 

Two  sp^Qies,  n^tiv€a  of  the  East.     Decandolle. 


peculiar  lo  oooiiana ;  oKmner  aerives  it  from  coutpmis^  ' 
because  the  ball  with  which  it  is  played  receives  a  blow. 
Pinkerton,  with  great  gravity,  and  much  to  the  reader's 
satisfaction,  says  it  is  not  from  Isl.  golf,  pavimentum, 
because  it  is  played  in  level  fields, — ^in  which  it  is  not 
played.  Jamieson  has  suggested  the  Germ,  kolbe^ 
Belg.  and  Sw.  kolf,  Isl.  kylba,  kylfa,  kylva^  all  a  club. 
Wachter,  the  Germ,  kloppen,  to  strike. 

Be  this  at  it  may,  the  Game  is  of  great  antiquity  in 
Scotland,  in  which  Country  it  was  early  forbidden  by 
Royal  authority,  as  detrimental  to  more  martial  sports: 
<*  that  the  futball  and  Golf  be  utterly  cryit  downe  and 
not  be  vsit.''  James  II.  1457.  c.  71.  and  again,  •'  that 
in  no  place  of  the  realme  thair  be  vsit  futballis.  Golf,  or 
vther  unprofitable  sportes  for  the  commoun  gudc  of  the 
realme  and  defense  thairof.  and  that  bowis  and  schui- 
ing  be  hanlit."     James  IV.  1491.  c.  53. 

Strutt  (Sports  and  Pastimes,  ii.  3.  §  14.)  says  that 
Golf  answers  to  the  ancient  Paganica,  and  that  it  is 
known  to  the  mediaeval  writers  as  Cambuca,  and  to  the 
English  as  Bandy  Ball. 

"  Goff*,  according  to  the  present  modification  of  the 
Game,  is  performed  with  a  hat,  not  much  unlike  the 
bandy,  (figured  in  pi.  vii.)  the  handle  of  this  instrument 
is  straight,  and  usually  made  of  ash,  about  four  feet  and 
a  half  in  length ;  the  curvature  is  affixed  to  the  bottom, 
faced  with  horn,  and  backed  with  lead;  the  ball  is  a 
little  one,  but  exceedingly  hard,  being  made  with  leather 
and  stuffed  with  feathers.  There  are  generally  two 
players,  who  have  each  of  them  his  bat  and  ball.  The 
game  consists  in  driving  the  ball  into  certain  holes  made 
in  the  ground,  which  he  who  achieves  soonest,  or  in 
the  fewest  number  of  strokes,  attains  the  victory.  The 
Gofi^  lengths,  or  the  spaces  between  the  first  and  last 
holes,  are  sometimes  extended  to  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles ;  the  number  of  intervening  holes  appears 
to  be  optional ;  but  the  balls  must  be  struck  into  the 
holes,  and  not  beyond  them ;  when  four  persons  play, 
two  of  them  are  sometimes  partners,  and  have  but  one 
ball,  which  they  strike  alternately,  but  every  man  has 
his  own  bandy.* 

"  It  should  seem  that  Goff  was  a  fashionable  game 
among  the  Nobility  at  the  commencement  of  the  XVI  Ith 
century,  and  it  was  one  of  the  exercises  with  whidi 
Prince  Henry,  son  to  James  I.,  occasionally  amused 
himself,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  anecdote  re- 
corded by  a  person  who  was  present.  (MS.  Harl.  6391.) 
*'  At  another  time  playing  at  Goff,  a  play  not  unlike  to 
pall-maille,  while  his  schoolmaster  stood  talking  with 
another,  and  marked  not  his  highness  warning  him  to 
stand  further  off,  the  Prince  thinking  he  had  gone  aside, 
lifted  up  his  Goff  club  to  strike  the  ball ;  mean  tyme 
one  standing  by  said  to  him.  beware  that  ye  hit  not 
Master  Newton  ;  wherewith  he  drawing  back  his  hand» 
said.  Had  I  done  so,  I  had  but  paid  my  debts.** 

In  Sir  John  Sinclair*s  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland^ 
(xvi.  28.)  will  be  found  in  a  note  a  minute  account  of 
a  Dutch  Game.  Kolf  the  object  in  which  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Golf,  but  it  is  played  on  a  much  more 
confined  scale,  in  a  level  area  of  about  60  feet  by  25, 
enclosed  by  four  walls.  At  the  distance  of  8  or  10 
feet  from  each  end  wall,  and  midway  between  those  on 
the  sides,  stands  a  circular  post,  about  five  inches  in 
diameter.  The  aim  of  the  players  is  to  hit  these  two 
posts  in  fewest  strokes,  and  to  make  the  ball  retreat 
from  the  last,  so  as  to  lie  n^ar^st  to  the  opposite  wall. 
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In  Scotland*  Golf  is  played  on  linh^  L  e.  ragged 
broken  ground,  covered  witii  long  gnLS%  near  the  sea 
shore.  The  ball  will  6y  a  distance  of  200  yards  at  a 
single  blow ;  and  much  dexterity  is  required  in  order  to 
strike  it  so  as  to  place  it  on  proper  ground  for  a  second 
blow.  A  silver  club  is  annually  gpven  by  the  City  of 
Edinburgh  as  a  prize  to  the  Golf  players,  who  have  a 
house  for  their  meetings  in  the  South- West  comer  of 
Leith  Links.  The  game  is  played  in  England  on 
Blackheath. 

GOLIATH,  in  Zoohgy,  a  genus  of  Peniamerom^ 
ColeopierouM  insects,  separated  from  the  genus  Cetonia^ 
by  Lamarck,  belonging  to  the  family  Scarabmid^d, 

Generic  chanuder.  Jaws  entirely  scale-like;  chin 
Yery  large,  transverse,  broad,  cordate;  hood  much 
produced,  two-Iobed,  and  horn-shaped. 

All  the  species  are  exotic,  and  peculiar  to  Africa  and 
South  America.  They  are  of  a  large  size.  Cetonia 
Goliath  of  Fabricius  is  the  type,  figured  by  Olivier, 
Bntomol,  pi.  v.  fig.  33. 

GOLL,  Skinner    thinks  from  the  A.  S.  weaUtan^ 
(ge-wealdany)  to    rule,  to  direct,    (whence  the   Eng. 
wield  f)  because  we  rule  and  direct  all  things  by  Our 
handM ;  and  he  thinks  it  a  truly  elegant  word. 
The  hands. 
Qkwt,  The  news  hath  readi'd 

The  ordinaries,  and  all  the  fametten  are 
Ambitious  to  shake  the  froldeo^o/r 
Of  worshipful  roastir  Luke. 

Mat$inger.     The  CUjf  Mmdam^  act  tv.  tc.  1. 
Vbib.  Fy,  Mr.  Constable,  what  goUt  jroa  have  P  is  justice  so  blind 
Y*  cannot  see  to  wash  your  hands  ?  I  cry  you  mercy,  sir ; 
Your  gloTes  are  on. 

Btaumomt  and  Pf richer.     The  CoxeowA,  act  i.  ic.  1. 

GOMARA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Didyna- 
nua,  order  Angiospermia,  Generic  character:  calyx 
four-cleft,  corolla  irregular,  tube  curved,  contracted  in 
the  middle ;  nectary  cyathiform  membranaceous ; 
stigma  capitate ;  capsule  two-celled,  two-valved,  many- 
se^ed. 

One  species,  G,  racemosa^  native  of  Peru. 

GOME,  A.  S.  guma,  one  who  has  the  care  of,  from 
gynfan,  to  take  care  of,  g^uard,  attend  to.  Applied 
generally  to 

A  man :  corrupted  into  groom^  q,  v. 

Thes  godspcl  ^  her  aftfn.  [against  this]  as^oMcs  may  redes. 
Piert  Phuhmmn.     FigioH^  p.  178. 
Ho  saffre^  more  ynn  God  qua^  he.  no  gome  as  ich  leyve. 

Id.    A.  p.  225. 
This  was  >•  tyxt  triweliche.  ich  toke  ful  good  g^me. 

Id,    /^.p.321. 
Thanot  seyde  alle  and  some, 
The  trajtour  icball  be  take, 
And  nerer  ayen  horn  come 
Thaugh  he  wer  thoghtyer  (dougbtyer)  ^om€^ 
Than  Launcelet  du  Lake. 
tfbeaui  Ditcenm,  1.  1091,  in  RUmn,  Mei.  Rowl  yoI.  ii.  p.  47. 
At  Londone  be  made  a  yate, 
And  depede  hjt,  after  ys  nome^ 
Lodgate,  a]  witb^oMe. 
Chromele  0/ Emglmnd,  in  RUmmjBiet,  /bw. toI. iL p. 277. 

GOMPHIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Detsan- 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Magnoli^B. 
Generic  character:  calyx  five-leaved;  corolla,  peUls 
five ;  anthers  nearly  Heasile ;  drupes  two  to  five,  one- 
jKeded,  inserted  into  the  fleshy  receptacle. 

JPive  species,  natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies. 


piadem. 

Generic  characUr.  Corolla  deeply  five-cleft,  re- 
flected ;  nectary,  five-hooded ;  leaves  with  a  tooth  on 
each  side,  crowning  the  filaments,  anthers  terminated 
by  a  membrane ;  stigma  depressed ;  follicles  inflated^ 
prickly ;  seeds  hairy. 

Two  species. 

GOMPHOLOBIUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  DeoandriOt  order  Manogynia,  natural  order  Legu* 
minoieB.  Generic  character :  calyx  bell-shaped,  deeply 
five-clefl ;  corolla  pea«flowered ;  stigma  simple ;  pod 
inflated,  globular,  one-celled,  many-seeded. 

Five  species,  natives  of  New  South  Wales.  Tran». 
Linn.  Soc, 

GOMPHRENA,  in  Botany,  a  genua  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Ama- 
ranihi.  Generic  character :  calyx  five*leaved,  coloured, 
exterior  three-leaved,  two  of  the  leaflets  keeled ;  corolla, 
petab  five,  villose;  nectary  cylindrical,  five-toothed; 
capsule  cut  round,  one-seeded;  style  slightly  two* 
cleft. 

Ten  species,  natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
South  America.  G.  glohoMUy  the  Gbbe  Amaranth,  with 
flowers  varying  red  and  white,  is  a  well  known  cultivated 
tender  annual,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

GO^DELAY,^      Mennge,   from   gonduM,  formed 

Go'ndola,  >from  coV^t;,  which  Hesychius  inter* 

GO^NDOLIBR.         J  pretb  WOT^ptOV  pappapiK^W^KV/^iOV, 

a  barbaric  cup,  a  boat. 

Wayting  to  passe,  he  saw  whereas  did  swim 
Aloo|f  the  shore,  so  swift  as  glauoce  of  eye, 

A  little  gtmdeiay,  bedecked  trim 
With  boughs  and  arbours  wonen  cunningly 
That  like  a  little  forest  seemed  outwardly. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Qneene,  book  ii.  caa.  6. 


OON- 
DBLAY. 


-  If  yoa  make  hasl^you  may  apprehend  him 


R6wiog  upon  the  water  io  a  gmdole 
With  Uie  most  caniiiiig  curiisan  of  Venice. 

Ben  Jonwn,    The  Fott,  act  tU.  ac.  S. 

If 't  be  your  pleasare,  and  most  wise  consent, 
(As  partly  I  6nd  it  is)  that  your  fair  daughter 
At  this  odde  euen  and  duU  watch  o'  tb'  night. 
Transported  with  no  worse  nor  better  guard, 
But  with  a  knave  of  common  hire,  a  gundetier,.^ 

Shmktptare,     0/A«/ib,  fol.  311 

Or  ai,  with  gendoioM  and  men^  his 
Good  excellence  the  Duke  of  Venice, 
(I  wish  for  rhyme^  *t  had  been  the  King,) 
Sailj  out  and  gives  the  gulph  a  ring. 

iVior.    EpUUe  to  Fleetwood  Shepherd,  / 

A  gondola,  with  two  oart,  at  Venice,  is  as  magniAcent  as 
and  six  horsesi  with  a  large  equipage  in  another  country. 

TVaoeii  in  Itmly, 


Coryatt,  who  travelled  in  the  beginning  of  t^ 
centnry,  has  left  in  his  Crudities  (Ed.  1611) 
of.  the  Gondolas  of  Venice,  which  we  be 
applicable  to  those  of  our  own  times.     Wr 
add,  unless  that  their  average  length  is  p 
than  80  feet,  the  breadth  about  4 ;  anr* 
beaks  with  which  tliey  terminate  both  * 
rise  perpendicularly  about  six  feet, 
rowed  by  two  men,  who  push  their  o^ 
of  the  foreman  is  on  the  lefl  side,  tP 
the  stem  on  the  right,  and  by  hi 
its  guidance. 

••There  arc  in  Venice  thirteen 
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DELAY. 

GON- 

FANON. 


be  transported  in  a  Gondola  to  what  part  of  the  City 
they  will.  Of  which  13,  one  is  under  the  Rialto  Bridge. 
But  the  boatmen  that  attend  at  this  ferry  are  the  most 
vicious  and  licentious  varlcts  about  all  the  City.  For 
if  a  stranger  entreth  into  one  of  their  Gondoloas  and 
doth  not  presently  tell  them  whither  he  will  goe,  they 
will  incontinently  carry  him  of  their  owne  accord  to  a 
religious  house  forsooth,  where  his  plumes  shall  be 
well  pulled  before  he  commeth  forth  againe.  Then  he 
may  afterwards,  with  Demosthenes,  buy  too  dear  repent- 
ance for  seeing  Lais,  except  he  doth  for  that  time  either 
with  Ulysses  stop  his  eares,  or,  with  Democritus,  pull 
out  his  eyes.  Therefore  I  eounsaile  all  my  countrimen 
whatsoever,  Gentlemen  or  others,  that  determine  here- 
after to  see  Venice,  to  beware  of  the  Circaean  cups  and 
the  Syren  melody.  I  meane  these  seducing  and  tempt- 
ing Gondoleers  of  the  Rialto  Bridge,  lest  they  after- 
wards cry  Peccavi,  when  it  is  too  late.     For 

facilia  desceruiu  Avemi ; 
Nodes  Qtque  dies  patet  atrijanua  Ditis. 

Besides  they  shall  finde  the  iniquity  of  them  to  he  such, 
that  if  the  passenger  comniandeth  them  to  carry  him 
to  any  place  where  his  serious  and  urgent  businesse 
lies,  which  he  cannot  but  follow  without  some  prejudice 
unto  him,  these  impious  miscreants  will  either  strive  to 
carry  him,  maugre  his  hart,  to  some  irreligious  place, 
whither  he  would  not  goe,  or  at  least  tempt  him  with 
their  diabolicall  perswasions."  (168.) 

A  little  onward  he  describes  the  Venetian  Gondolas 
themselves  as  the  "  fayrest*'  he  *•  ever  saw  in  any  place. 
For  none  of  them  are  open  above,  but  fairly  covered, 
first  with  some  fifteene  or  sixteene  little  round  pieces 
of  timber,  that  reach  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
make  a  pretty  kinde  of  arch  or  vault  in  the  Gondola  ; 
then  with  faire  blacke  cloth,  which  is  turned  up  at  both 
ends  of  the  boate,  to  the  end  that  if  the  passenger 
meaneth  to  be  private,  he  may  draw  downe  the  same, 
and  after  row  so  secretly  that  no  man  can  see  him  :  in 
the  inside  the  benches  are  finely  covered  with  black 
leather,  and  the  bottomes  of  many  of  tliem,  together 
with  the  sides  under  the  benches,  are  very  neatly  gar- 
nished with  fine  linnen  cloth,  the  edge  whereof  is  laced 
with  bonelace:  the  ends  are  beautified  with  two  pretty 
and  ingenuous  devices.  For  each  end  hath  a  crooked 
thing  made  in  the  forme  of  a  Dolphin's  tayle,  with  the 
fins  very  artifically  represented,  and  it  seemeth  to  be 
turned  over.  The  Watermen  tbat  row  these  never  sit 
as  ours  doe  in  London,  but  alwaies  stand,  and  that  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  Gondola,  sometimes  one,  but 
more  commonly  two  ;  and  in  my  opinion  they  are  alto- 
gether as  swift  as  our  rowers  about  London.  Of  these 
Gondolaes  they  say  there  are  10,000  about  the  Citie, 
whereof  6000  are  private,  serving  for  the  Gentlemen  or 
others,  and  4000  for  mercenary  men,  which  get  their 
living  by  the  trade  of  rowing."  (170.) 

GONFANON,  Caseneuve  says,  A  word,  the  origin 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Skinner,  from 
A.  S.  giim-ay  a  man,  nndfanay  a  sign  or  ensign. 

"  A  little  square  flag,  or  penon  at  tlie^  end  of  a 
launce  ;  or  (more  particularly)  an  old  fashioned  ban- 
ner, or  square  standard  born  on  the  top  of  a  launce ; 
such  as,  even  at  this  day,  is  used  in  the  wars  made  by 
the  Pope."  Cotgrave.     It  is  applied  generally  to 

A  standard,  banner  or  ensign. 

Gouffaucon,  in  Chaucer,  is  (as  Skinner  believes)  in- 
correctly written  for  gonfanon  or  gonfennon. 


M%,  orufmc,  p.  •«,  FANOY. 

His  body  ])ei  bewe  on  foure  quarters,  N^Py«^w^ 

To  hang  ia  foure  tounes,  to  niene  of  bis  manera 
In  stede  of  gon/aynaunt,  and  of  his  baaers. 

/A  p.  330. 

And  that  was  he  that  bare  the  eiisigne 
Of  irorship,  and  the  gouffcMCon. 

Chaucer.     The  Rowumt  of  ike  Rok,  foL  122. 

And  lord  of  so  high  renown 
I  bare  of  loue  ibe  gon/enotmm 

Id.    Jb.  M.  125* 

Ten  thousand  thousand  ensignes  high  advanc'd^ 
Siandards  and  gon/a/on$  tvi'ixi  van  and  reare 
Strcame  in  the  aire,  and  for  distinction  serve 
Of  hierarchies,  of  orders,  and  degrees. 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  book  T.  1.  589. 

The  Florentines  in  1292  appointed  a  Chief  Magis- 
trate under  the  title  of  Gonfaloniere  di  Giusiizia.  He 
was  of  plebeian  extraction,  and  his  great  object  appears 
to  have  been  the  depression  of  the  Aristocracy.  By  a 
Code  entitled  V Ordinamenie  della  Giustizia^  the  Citi- 
zens were  divided  into  20  companies,  each  containing 
200  soldiers,  and  unitedly  under  the  command  of  the 
Gonfaloniere  ;  who  was  rather  a  Civil  than  a  Military 
officer.  Whenever  he  displayed  his  standard  (^Gonfa* 
lone)  from  the  windows  of  the  Palace,  the  companies 
assembled  and  placed  themselves  at  his  disposaL  The 
office  at  first  lasted  for  two  months,  afterwards  it  ci- 
tended  to  a  year,  A  single  Gonfaloniere^  Solderini, 
was  invested  with  it  for  Hfe  in  1502,  at  a  time  of  great 
public  danger ;  and  he  was  banished  after  nine  year^ 
possession.  Machiavelli  was  his  Secretary,  and  has  not 
treated  his  political  memory  with  any  great  respect. 
The  office  remained,  with  occasional  interruptions,  till 
the  overthrow  of  the  Republic. 

We  read  also  of  Gonfalonieri  in  Lucca,  Rome,  and 
Sienna.  (Ducange,  Guntfano.) 

Borel,  in  his  Recherches  des  Aniiquitei  dc  la  langut 
Franqoise,  (jad  v.)  treats  the  word  Gonfanon  very 
fully  ;  he  says  it  signifies  en  ancien  langageun  linge  ou 
drapcau :  d!ou  vient  qu'on  appelle  ancore  une  enseigru  un 
drapeau,  parcequ'au  commencement  on  lea  faisoit  de 
drap  ;  a  little  onwards  he  adds,  Fanon  edait  le  moindrt 
hannicre  ou  estendard,  ainsi  dit  parcequon  le  portoit 
estcndu. 

The  Gonfalon  has  been  revived  in  European  armies 
of  late  years,  by  the  small  flag  appended  to  the  spears 
of  the  Lancer  Regiments.  The  Greeks  used  them,  as 
we  learn  from  a  hon  mot  of  Epaminondas  recorded  by 
Frontinus.  {Strat  i.  12.  5.)  The  troops  of  the  The- 
ban  hero  on  one  occasion  were  discouraged  because  his 
Gonfalon  {exhastd  (jus  ornamentuminfuhsmore  depen- 
dens)  had  been  blown  away  by  the  wind  He  assured 
them  that  this  omen  prognosticated  defeat  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, for  that  it  was  usual  to  deck  Sepulchres 
when  funerals  were  about  to  be  performed.  The  haMa 
pura  of  the  Romans  has  been  interpreted  a  spear  with- 
out a  Gonfanon. 

In  the  following  passage  fi-om  Fivizanius,  the  Sacnst 
of  the  Apostolical  Palace,  who  addressed  a  Treatise  de 
Ritu  SanctissimtB  Crucis  Romuno  Pontifici  pr^ferend^ 
to  Clement  VIII.,  a.  d.  1592,  Conjalon  is  applied  to 
the  canopy  borne  over  the  Pontifical  Keys,  Of  this 
canopy  a  figure  may  be  seen  in  the  PUte  of  the  armo- 
rial bearings  of  the  Sfondrazzi.  given  by  Imhoff  in  his 
GenealogU  XX.  iUw^lrium  in  Italid  Familiarum,  (75.) 
The  Sacrist  of  the  Holy  See  plainly  ascribes  to  it  a 
very  peculiar  sanctity :   Nee  mysterio  vacai  quod  latum 
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OOK .     tUvd  d  rotundum  sm  orbicidatum  tentorium  quod  Con- 

FANON.    falonem  vulgb  appeUatnus,  Clavibw^  quas  universalem 

roNY      ^<^<^^^f'^  rqn-issentare  diximm^  mperimponi  corupici- 

LBPTUS.  ^^'   ompla  enim  omniumque  capacimma  $pJuBrica 

.^^        '  Jlgura^  latitudinem,  amplitudinemque  denumdrat  uni- 

^        versalis  Ecdesia^  th  quct  omnes  at  omni  piani  natione 

qu€B  sub  ccelo  est,  ad  Fidei  unitatem  coUedtp^  spedaUa 

EcclesitB  contintntur.     Ipsa  veto  forma  tentoriij  cum 

eorum  qui  in  castris  degunt  domus  qucdam  modo  sit  ac 

veluti  tabemaculum,  Eccksiam  in  ierris  adv&rsrts  multu 

plUxs  ac  immanimmios  kostes  perpeiuam  pugnam  geren- 

tern,  ab  eddem  in  ccdesti  pairid  opuUmtd  requie  jam 

fruente  qu<B  triumphans  nuncupatur,  discemit  alque 

distinguit  (iii.  15.) 

GONG,  A.  &  fong,  ZoMtio,  a  privie^  a  Jakes.  Som- 
ner ;  fi-om  A.  S.  gaggan,  (pron.  gan^an^)  to  go ;  be- 
cause (says  Skinner)  all  go  tbither  &r  themseh'es  and 
not  by  deputy ;  more  probably  becanse  all  tbat  entereth 
into  the  belly  godk  thither. 

And  namely  thise  harioUes,  that  haunten  bordelles  of  tHise  foule 
'Women,  that  may  be  likened  to  eommone  gong,  whereas  men  purge 
liir  ordure.  Chaucer,    The  Personei  TcUe,  vol.  ii.  p.  366. 


which  fell  into  a  gonge  fpon  the  Satyrday,  and  wolde  not  for  reue^ 
rence  of  hi.s  sabot  day,  be  plucked  out;  whereof  henmg  the  Erie  of 
Gloucetyr  that  the  Jew  dyd  so  great  renerence  to  nis  sabbot  daye 


thought  he  wolde  doo  as  moche  mto  his  holy  day,  which  was  Son* 
'  day,  and  so  kept  him  tyll  Monday,  at  which  season  he  was  foundyn 
dede.  '  Fbhyan,  yoL  iL  Anm  1259.    Htnrg  lU, 

Gong,  see  the  Quotation  following,  and  China, 
p.  579. 

Tliere  is  ooe  that  strikes  on  a  small  jm^,  or  a  wooden  instrument , 
before  every  stroke  of  the  oar,  then  the  rowers  answer  all  at  once 
"with  a  sort  of  a  hollow  noise,  through  the  throat,  and  a  stamp  on  the 
deck  with  one  loot,  and  immtdiatdy  plunge  their  oars  into  the  water. 
Thus  the  gong  and  the  rowers  alternately  answer  each  other,  making 
a  sound  that  seems  very  pleasant  and  warlike  to  those  who  are  at  a 
small  distance  on  the  water  or  shoar. 

Dampier,     Foyage.     Tonquin,    Anno  1668. 

GONIOCARPUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Tetrandriay  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  OnagrtB, 
Generic  character:  calyx  superior,  deeply  fonr-clefl; 
corolla,  petals  four ;  drupe  dry,  eight-angled  ;  nut  soli- 
tary, one- celled. 

Three  species^  natives  of  Japan,  China,  and  New 
South  Wales. 

GONIUM,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  Infusorial  ani- 
mals, established  by  MuUer,  and  generally  adopted. 

Generic  character.  Body  very  simple,  flat  and  an- 
gular. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  G.  pectoraUj  formed  of  many 
round  bodies. 

GONOLOBUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  AsdepiadetB. 
Generic  character:  corolla  wheel-shaped,  deeply  five- 
clefl ;  nectary  a  lobed  shield-like  crown  ;  anthers  burst- 
ing transversely  ;  terminated  by  a  membrane  ;  stigma 
five-angled,  depressed  ;  pouches  inflated,  ribbed ;  seeds 
bairy. 

Many  species,  climbing  shrubs^  natives  of  America 
ivithin  the  Tropics. 

GONUS,  in  Botany,  a  genos  of  the  class  Polyga- 
mia,  order  Dioecia.  Generic  character :  hermaphrodite 
flower ;  calyx  four-leaved  ;  corolla,  petals  four,  ovate, 
spreading,  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  stamens  four  ;  pistils 
four;  drupes  four:  male  flower;  calyx  four-leaved; 
corolla,  petals  four ;  stamens  (bur. 

One  species,  a  shrub,  native  of  China.     Loureiro. 

GONYLEPTUS,  in  2k)ology,  a  genus  of  l^iders. 


established  by  Mr.  Kirby,  and  iieaiiy  alHed  to  PAo- 

langia. 

Generic  character.  Jaws  with  pincers;  the  palpi 
clawed ;  and  the  tarsi  of  six  or  ten  joints. 

Mr.  Kirby  described  three  species,  all  coming  from 
the  Brazils.  See  G,  horridus,  Lin.  Trans.  xlL  pi.  xxii. 
fig.  16. 

GONYPES,  in  Zoolo^,  agenus  of  Dipterous  insects^ 
established  by  LatreiUe. 

Generic  chttraeter.  AntenruB  dwrter  than  the  head, 
the  lower  pieces  nearly  equal,  short,  and  thin,  the  last 
oval,  with  a  bristle-bearing  style;  tarsus  ending  in 
three  hooks  without  flaps ;  body  linear. 

Meigen  has  described  this  genus  under  the  name  of 
Leptogaster. 

Tbe  type  of  the  genus  is  Gr.  ttpuloides,  the  Asilus  cy* 
Undrus  of  Degeer,  vi.  pi.  xiv.  fig.  13  ;  the  Dasypogom 
iipuloides  of  Fabricius,  and  the  Leptogasier  cylindrus 
of  Meigen.    Found  in  Europe. 

GONZALEA,  in  fiotony,a  genua  of  the  class  Tdran* 
dria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character :  calyx  bell- 
shaped,  four-toothed ;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  seed-vessel 
a  drupe,  enclosing  four  many-seeded  nuts. 

Two  species,  natives  of  South  America. 


Gomr* 

LfiFTUS. 
GOOD. 


GOOD,  n. 
Good,  adj. 
Good,  adv. 

Go'ODLESSf 

Go'oDLT,  adj. 
Go'oDLY,  adv. 

Go'ODLY-HEAD» 

Go^onMAN, 

Go'ODNESS, 

Goods, 

Go'oDSHIP, 

Go'oDY, 

Go'oDYSHIP, 


Goth,  gods;  A.  S.  god;  D. 
goed;  Ger.  guU;  Sw.  god.  Ju- 
nius remarks,  that  (in  the  Codex 
Argentetui)  goth  passim  est  6o- 
num,  whence  he  infers  that  goth 
is  taken  e  medio  Gr.  a'^aOos. 
Skinner  prefers  the  Lat.  gaudep. 
It  is  from  the  A.  S.  god~ian,jU' 
oort,  prodesss,  meUarem  facere, 
meliorescere,  bene  cedere,  condu- 
cere,  ditare  ;  to  serve  or  assist,  to 
aid,  to  benefit,  to  profit,  to  pros- 
per, to  advance  or  confer  an  ad- 
vantage, to  promote,  to  forward 
Good  is  very  extensively  and 


Good-woman. 
the  welfare  or  welbeing. 
very  variously  applied. 

Serving,  conducing  or  convenient,  generally  to  any 
end  or  purpose ;  serviceabiet  benefieial,  profitable ; 
useful,  able ;  suitable,  fit. 

Serving  or  conducing  to,  health  or  happiness ;  salu- 
tary, salubrious,  wholesome ;  cheering  or  cheerful, 
kindly,  benevolent  or  beneficent ;  prosperous,  happy. 

Conducing  to,  or  causing,  any  pleasing  or  agreeable 
sensations  ;  pleasing  or  gratifying  or  agreeable  to  the 
taste. 

Serving,  aiding  or  assisting  the  completioB  or  fulfil- 
ment, the  validity  or  force,  the  virtue,  the  value  ;  com- 
plete or  full,  valid,  forceful,  valuable ;  virtuous ;  worthy 
of  credit  or  consideration,  esteem  or  honour ;  creditable, 
considerable,  estimable,  honest  or  honourable. 

For  \t  Kyng  of  France  herdc  telle  of  \k\it  godoieme, 
And  bftd  hire  &dir  erauat  hym  >e  gode  Cordeille. 

^  n,Glouc€tter,j^.  31. 

Plente  me  may  in  Engelond  of  alle  gode  y  bc.         _ .       . 

Jtf.  p.  1« 

Hu  pnlte  hem  vorj  b^uore  fe  o>ere,  as  godemen  n*«  D>«K^|3 

he  Monen  day  >at  felle  to  b«  ii«xt  alter^  tueUt  ^y, 

be  Kyng  of  Franoe  6l  ho,  at  >e  riiter  of  S.  Ryin»y> 

Held  a  Parlemeot,  jfoifo  tikeni««  to  make, 

bat  bobe  with  on  aaaent  >c  way  su&d  vadertake.  - 

y        ^  H.  Brtame^  p.  147. 
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Bot  po  pat  fled  with  ferffodei  to  pe  ilde  of  Seuerne 

JZ.  Brutme,  p.  56. 
For  )at  Is  Codes  owen  ^ooi/. 

Piert  Plouhman,     Vitionf  p.  175. 
And  to  clergie  ich  cam,  as  clerked  me  seide 
And  ich  gret  hym  goodeiiche. 

Id.    Jh.  p.  190. 

For  thi  God  of  hus  goodnene,  bat  farst  wan  [maan  ?]  Adam. 
He  set  h^  In  solace  furst,  and  in  soverayne  murthe. 
And  sutthe  suflTrede  bym  to  synege  [sin]  sorwe  to  fele 
To  white  ^r  borw  what  wele  was.  and  kyndeliche  to  knowe. 

Id,    lb.  p.  351. 
And  he  ^  best  laborede.  best  was  alowede 
And  ledera  for  here  laboryoge.  over  al  be  lordes  goodet. 

Id.    ift.  p.Ul. 

And  these  it  ben  that  ben  sorwen  on  good  lond  which  heren  the 
^ord  and  taken,  and  maken  fruyt,  oon  thritty  fold,  oon  sixty  fold,  and 
oon  an  hundred  ibid.  Wie/i/.    Mark,  ch.  ir. 

And  those  that  were  sowen  in  good  grounds  are  they  that  hear  the 
word  and  receaue  it,  and  bring  forihe  fruite,  some  thirtie  fold,  some 
sixtie  folde,  some  an  hundred  folde. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

Wber  thou  d«spisist  the  richeasts  of  his^ood^i^ife,  and  the  pacience 
and  the  long  abidyng  knowiat  thou  not  that  the  benygnite  of  God 
ledith  thee  to  forethinkyng.  Wiclif,    Romat/net^  ch.  ii. 

Either  dispysest  thou  the  riches  of  his  goodneue,  pacyence  and 
long  sufferaunce  ?  And  remembrest  not  howe  that  y*  kindenes  off 
God  leadeth  the  to  repenUunce.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

He  seide  also  to  hise  diftciplis,  there  was  a  riche  man  that  badde  a 
baylyff:  and  this  was  defamed  to  him,  as  he  hadde  wasted  .hise 
g*»ode9.  Wiclif,    Z«*e,  ch.  xvi. 

And  he  sayde  also  vnto  his  disciples,  There  was  a  certaine  ryche 
ml,  which  had  a  stewarde  that  was  accused  vnto  him,  that  he  had 
wasted  his  goodet.  Bible,  Jnno  1551. 

He  hath  ymade  us  spenden  mochel  good, 
For  sorwe  of  which e  almost  we  waxen  woodj 
But  that  good  hope  crepeth  in  our  herte 
Supposing  ever,  though  we  sore  smerte 
To  ben  releved  of  him  afterward. 

Chaucer,     The  Chanonea  Yemannee  Ta/e,  v.  16338. 
We  moun  creancen  while  we  han  a  name^ 
But  goodies  for  to  ben  it  is  no  game, 

Id,     The  ShifmamneB  Tale,  ▼.  13220. 
For  ouer  this,  to  spake  of  goodlihede 
She  passeth  all  that  I  can  of  rede. 

Jd.     The  Ftoure  of  Curietie,  fol.  249. 
.  And  therefore,  dere  and  benigne  lady,  we  praie  yon  and  beseche 
you  as  mekely  as  we  conne  and  moun,  that  it  l^Ee  unto  youre  grcte 
goodneue  to-fulfille  in  deede  youre  goodlg  wordes. 

Id.     The  Taie  of  Metibeut,  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 
"^  And  for  ther  is  gret  peril  in  werre  ;  therefore  shuldc  a  man  flee 
sua  eschewe  warre  in  as  muchel  as  a  man  may  goodly. 

Id.    lb.  p.  121. 
Til  Christe*s  moder  (blessed  be  she  ay) 
Hath  shapen  thurgh  hire  endeles  goodneue 
To  make  an  end  of  all  hire  hevinease. 

Id.     The  Man  of  Lawee  Tale,  v.  5371. 
The  God  of  Lone  me  folowed  aye 
Right  as  an  hunter  can.  abide 
The  beest,  till  he  seeth  his  tide 
To  shoteo  at  goodnes  to  the  deere 
Whan  that  him  nedeth  go  no  nere. 

Id,     The  Romant  of  the  Rote,  fol.  123. 
Why  hast  thou  drede  of  so  good  one 
Whom  all  vertue  hath  begone 
That  in  her  is  no  violence, 
"^^i  goodlihede  and  innocence,  ^ 

Without  spotte  of  any  blame. 

Gower.     Conf  Am,  book  iii.  fol.  66. 
,  But  when  he  herde 

•n^e  high  wisdome  which  ho  saide, 
With  goodly  worden  that  he  praide, 
That  he  him  wold  tell  his  name. 

Id.    lb.  book  iii.  fol.  55. 


Gower.    Prohgvt,  foi.  4. 

And  for  the  gootUhip  of  this  dede, 
Thei  graunten  hym  a  lustie  mede^ 
That  euery  yere,  for  his  truagOi 
To  hym  and  to  his  heritage, 
Of  maidens  faire  he  shall  haae  three. 

Jd.    lb,  book  iv.  fol.  75. 
When  Platoes  fale  was  done 
then  Tullie  prest  in  place : 
Whose  filed  tongue  with  sugred  talke 
would  good  a  simple  case. 
Turherviit.    Epitaphs,  S^c.    An  Atsswere  in  Di^pragte  •f  WU* 
Syke  sore,  do  as  y  the  say, 
And  tell  hur  all  thy  gode  ys  bste  aw^. 
Thy  schyp  ys  drownyd  in  the  fom« 
And  all  thy  god  ys  loste  the  from. 
miMnU  Ancient  Popular  Poetry,  p.  72.     How  a  Mereksmdc  dgi 
hgs  Wyfe  betray. 
Aristotle  the  most  wise  philosopher,  biddeth  women  vie  lea  ap- 
parell  than  the  law  suffereth :  &  he  biddeth  then  consider,  that 
neither  the  goodlines  of  apparel,  nor  the  excellencie  of  beautie^  nor 
the  aboundance  of  gold  is  of  so  great  estimation  in  a  woman  as  is 
measurablenes  and  diligence  to  liue  wel  and  honestly  in  all  things. 
Fives.     Instruction  of  a  Christian  Women,  sig.  G.  1. 

And  then  shall  hartie  loue  continue  long  togitber  goodfy,  in  case 
both  parties  doe  theyr  duties  accordingly. 

Vdali,    £phesiam,  ch.  vL 

Behold,  vitailes  shalbe  so  good  cheape  vpon  earth,  that  they  shaS 
thinke  theselues  to  be  in  good  case. 

Bible,  Anno  1583.    2  Esdras,  eh.  xvi.  v.  17. 

.-.—— -i— —  If  then  bis  Providence 
Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good, 
Our  labour  must  be  to  pervert  that  end, 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  eviL 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  book  i.  1 16S« 

Was  I  to  have  never  parted  from  thy  side. 
As  good  have  grown  there  still  a  liveless  rib ; 
Being  as  I  am,  why  didst  not  thou,  the  bead, 
Command  me  absolutely  not  to  go, 
Going  into  such  danger  as  thou  saidst  ? 

Id.    i&.  bookix.LllM. 

At  last  the  trumpets,  triumph  sound  on  hie, 

And  running  heralds  humble  homage  made. 
Greeting  him  goodly  with  new  victory, 
And  to  him  brought  the  shield,  the  cause  of  enmilie. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  5. 

Upon  the  way  him  fortuned  to  meet 

(Faire  marching  vnderneath  a  shady  hill) 
A  goodly  knight,  all  arm'd  in  harness  meet, 
Tliat  from  his  head  no  place  appeared  to  his  feet 

Id.    lb.  book  ii.  can.  1. 

While  vnresolv'd  he  stood,  the  victor  knight 

Arriued,  and  seem'd  in  quicknesse,  haste  and  speed. 

In  boldnesse,  greatnesse,  goodlinesse  and  might, 
Aboue  the  princes  born  of  human  seed. 

Fairfax.     Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  XX.  sL  107. 

The  same  one  day,  as  me  misfortune  led, 
I  in  my  father's  wondrous  mirrour  saw, 
And  pleased  with  that  seeming  goodly^hed, 
Vnwares  the  hidden  booke  with  baite  I  swallowed. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  iii,  can.  8. 
But  thou  hast  prorois*d  from  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extoll 
Thy  ^e>o//M^««  infinite,  both  when  we  wake 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now  thy  gift  of  sleep. 

MiiUm,    Paradise  Lost,  hoiJkyi.lfH, 

Where  they  in  ydit  pomp,  or  wonton  play 
Consumed  had  their  goods  and  thrilUesse  howres, 
And  lastly  thrown  themselves  into  these  heavy  stowrea. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  hook  L  caa.  5. 

Soft  gooddie  Sheepe ;  then  said  the  Foxe,  not  soe: 
'  Unto  the  King  so  rash  ye  may  not  goe. 

Id.    Mother  Hubbenrs  Tab, 

Kins.  So,  gooflie  agenif  and  you  think  there  is  no  ponishfltfH 
due  for  your  agentship  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Loper*9  Progrtts^  act  t.  k.  h 
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Bast.  My  lord  and  brother,  God  saue  you. 
PwN.    Goodden  brother. 

SAaktpeare,    Mtieh  adoe  abaui  Nothing^  fol.  111. 

BwT.  Here  comes  the  Prince  and  Claudia  hastily, 

Ooodden,  goodden,  n    n   ht 

Clav.  Good-dag  to  both  you.  Id.    -».  toL  117. 

Let  me  rather  be  disliked  for  not  being  a  beast,  than  be  good" 
/«//«»ie»«l  with  a  bug,  for  being  one.  FeitAam,    JtuohreBA, 

All  the  name  I  desire  is  an  honest  yoorf^^e/ZoM', 

That  man  has  no  worth  that  won't  sometimes  be  mellow. 

Brome.    Poliiieai  Songt,     The  LeveUert 

Pah.  'And  tell  me, noble  Diomed,  feith  tell  me  true, 
Euen  in  the  soule  of  sound  good  /eihwakip, 
Who  in  your  thoughts  merits  faire  Helen  most? 

Skaktpeare.     Troghu  and  Crestida,  fol.  95. 

TheT«  cntring  in  tney  found  the  goodman  aelfe, 
Full  busily  vnto  his  worke  ybent. 

Spauer.    Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  5. 

Those  two  good-natured  men  [Democritus  and  Epicurus]  seeing 
Che  world  thus  oppressed  under  the  grievous  yoke  of  Religion,  the 
fear  of  a  Deity  and  punishment  after  death,  and  Uking  pi^  of  thia 
sad  condition  of  mankind,  did  manfully  encounter  that  sffrightfiil 
spectre  or  Erapusa  of  a  providential  Deity ;  and  by  dear  philosophick 
reasons,  chase  it  away,  and  banish  it  quite  out  of  the  world. 

Cudworih.    JnteikcluaiSg9iem,fcLSi. 

Did  not  good-wife  Keech  the  butcher's  wife  come  in  then,  and 
call  me  gossip  Quickly. 

Shakt^eart.    Henrg  IK    Second  Part,  fol  79. 

That  potagere  was  in  such  reputation,  that  she  who  neglected  her 
kilchen-gaiden  (for  that  was  still  the  good  umnan't  province)  was 
sever  reputed  a  tolerable  house  wife. 

Evelgn,     MiteeUantoue  WriOngs.    Aeetaria,  p.  796. 

I  see  thee,  lord  and  end  of  my  desire. 
Exalted  high  as  virtue  can  require; 
"With  power  invested,  and  with  pleasure  cheer*d, 
Sought  by  the  good,  by  the  oppressor  fear'd. 

Prior,    Henry  and  Emma, 

The  idea  thus  made,  and  laid  op  for  a  pattern,  must  necessarily  be 
kdeqnate,  being  refer'd  to  nothing  else  but  itself,  nor  made  by  any 
other  original,  but  the  good  liking  and  will  of  him  that  first  made 
this  combination. 

h>cke.    Of  Human  Under$tanding,  book  ii.  cb.  zxzi. 

To  match  this  monarch,  with  strong  Arcite  came 
.  Emetrius,  King  of  Jude,  a  mighty  name, 
On  a  bay  courser,  goodig  to  behold. 
The  trappings  of  his  horse  adom*d  with  barbarous  gold. 

Drgden,    Palamon  and  Ardie, 

The  goodlinesa  to  the  sight,  the  pleasantnes^s  to  the  taste,  which  is 
ever  perceptible  in  those  fruits  which  genuine  piety  beareth,  the 
beauty  men  see  in  a  calm  mind  and  a  sober  conversation,  the  sweet- 
ness they  taste  from  works  of  justice  and  charity,  will  certainly 
produce  veneration  to  the  doctrine  which  teacheth  such  things,  and 
to  the  authority  which  enjoins  them. 

Barrow.     Sermon  4.  vol.  i. 

Lucilius  was  the  man  who  bravely  bold 
To  Roman  vices  did  this  mirror  hold. 
Protected  humble  goodneu  from  reproach, 
Show'd  worth  on  foot,  and  rascals  in  the  coach. 

nrgden.     The  Art  of  Poetry,  can.  2.    Satire, 

Amaryllis,  who  has  been  in  town  but  one  winter,  is  extremely 
improved  with  the  arts  of  good^hreeding,  without  leaving  nature. 

Spectator,  No.  144. 

He  [Blake]  was  of  a  melancholic  and  a  sullen  nature,  and  spent 
his  time  most  with  good-fellowa,  who  liked  his  moroseness,  and  a 
freedom  he  used  inveighing  against  the  licence  of  the  time,  and  the 
power  of  the  court. 

Ctnrertdon.    History  of  the  Bebellion,  vol.  iii.  book  xv.  p.  2. 

You  find,  it  may  be,  fhat  tlio  great  sin  of  your  life  is  intemperance, 
or  that  which  we  call  too  much  goodfeitomkip. 

Sharp.     Work*,  vol.  vi.  p.  812.    Sermon  II. 
VOL.  XXII. 


somethmg  of  good-houeewifry^  and  not  have  given  the  maiicioua 
worid  occasion  to  think  that  dress  and  trifles  have  always  the  upper- 
most place  in  a  woman's  thoughts.  Spectator,  No.  295. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  live  in  good  humour,  and  enjoy  bis 
IM-esent  existence,  who  is  apprehensive  eiUier  of  torment  or  of  assas- 
sination ;  of  being  miserable,  or  of  not  being  at  all. 

Id.    No.  82. 

If  the  reader  compares  the  description,  which  Adam  here  gives  of 
bis  leading  Eve  to  the  nuptial  bower,  with  that  which  Mr.  Dryden 
has  made  on  the  same  occasion  in  a  scene  of  his  Fall  of  man,  he  will 
be  sensible  of  the  great  care  which  Milton  took  to  avoid  all  thoughts 
on  so  delicate  a  subject  that  might  be  offensive  to  Religion  and  good 
mannert.  Id,  No.  345. 

Good  morrow,  good  captain.    1*11  wait  on  you  down— 
You  sha'n*t  stir  a  foot — You'll  think  me  a  clown. 

Swift.     The  Grand  Question  debated. 

The  rest  of  us  went  in  and  she  (whose  good-nature  would  not 
suffer  her  to  forsake  persons  in*  trouble)  desired  leave  to  accompany 
us,  that  she  might  at  least  administer  some  small  comfort  or  advice 
while  we  sailed.  Spectator,  No.  501. 

The  worst  censure  that  a  man  ordinarily  undergoes  for  it  [drunken- 
ness] is,  that  he  is  a  man  of  a  free  humour,  an  honest-hearted,  good^ 
nedured  compauiott,  and  one  who  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  himself. 
Sharp.     Works,  vol.  v.  p.  208.    Discourse  S. 

Nay,  Mrs.  Mary,  says  she,  if  you  are  in  a  passion,  (and  indeed  I 
was  as  red  as  fire,)  goodnight  to  your  Good-night  to  you,  siys  I|' 
tod  clap'd  the  door  after  me.  Tatler,  No.  308. 

And  I  could  name  crowds  who  led  miserable  lives,  for  want  of 
knowledge  in  their  parents,  of  this  maxim,  that  good  sense  and  good- 
nature  always  go  together.  Spectator,  No.  338. 

Whether  to  pronounce  so  hardly  of  the  book,  merely  upon  sur- 
mises, is  to  be  taken  for  a  mark  of  good'WiU  to  the  author,  I  m^st 
leave  to  your  lordship. 
Locke.     Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  428.    Bepiy  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester^ 

Sworn  foe  to  good  and  bad,  to  great  and  small. 
Thy  rankling  pen  produces  naught  but  gall : 
Let  Virtue  struggle,  or  let  Glory  shine, 
Thy  verse  affords  not  one  approving  line. 

Smoiiett.    Reproof,  a  Satire. 

Pair  in  the  bosom  of  the  level  lake 
Rose  a  green  island,  cover'd  with  a  spring 
Of  flow'n  perpetual,  goodtg  to  the  eye 
And  blooming  from  a^r. 

Logan,     The  Episode  of  Levtna. 

So  far  as  May  doth  other  months  exceed 

So  far  in  virtue  and  in  goodlihead 

Above  all  other  nymphs  lanthe  bears  the  meed. 

Thomson.     Hymn  to  May. 

But  goodness  is  strictly,  and  eminently  moral.  It  is  in  it»  nature 
of  a  boundless  extent.  If  it  be  not  universally  operative  it  cannot 
exist  as  a  perfection :  it  degenerates  into  partial  atUchments,  and  a 
partial  fondness ;  and  thus  the  idea  of  an  exalted  and  amiable  prin- 
ciple of  action  is  destroyed.  Tliis  attribute  must  be  universally 
relative  for  good.  It  is,  in  the  divinity,  a  pattern  and  prototype  of 
the  moral  relation  of  man  to  roan. 

Cogan,      On  the  Passions,  vol.  iv.  p.  30.     Disquisition    1.      Om 
Natural  Religion. 

But  not  to  understand  a  treasure's  worth. 
Till  Time  has  stolen  away  the  slighted  good 
Is  cause  of  half  the  poverty  we  feel 
And  makes  the  worid  the  wilderness  it  is.        .   .     ,     . 
Cowper.    The  Task,  book  vi. 

There  fashion  shall  not  sanctify  abuse, 

Nor  smooth  good-breeding  (supplemental  grace) 

With  lean  performance  ape  the  work  of  love  I 

Id.    lb.  book  VI. 
The  water  here  was  of  so  foul  a  strean^ 
Against  my  stomach  I  a  war  proclaim, 
And  wait,  though  not  with  much  good-humour  wail, 
While  with  keen  appetites  my  comrades  eat 

Fraicif.     Horace.    Ailtr«,  book  i.  saL  5. 

The  midnight  assembly  and  the  luxurious  banquet  f  «*<>^°J«» 
sought  for  their  owe  «ies,  than  from  good-nature  and  a  wcud 
disposition.  '^'^'    -»•"*""«• 
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GOOD      wd  sigo  the  petilioo.  HonUjf,     Spetchet,  p.  398. 

HOPE,         lo  ihe  summer  of  the  year  1775  the  Qocen  of  Frmnce,  being 

CAPE   OP.  drtntd  in  a  light  brown  silk,  the  King  good-naturedly  observed,  it 

'  wan  coyiemr  de  pttce,  the  colour  of  fleas ;  and  instantly  every  lady  in 

the  land  was  uneasy  till  she  had  dressed  henelf  in  a  sUk  gown  of 

a  flea  colour. 

ikjsov,     WoriM,  vol.  ▼.  p.  234.     7%e  Spirit  of  Detpotiam, 

Bot  I  am  sure  the  natural  effect  of  fidelity,  clemency,  kindness  in 
fovcreeiirs.  it  pMce,  good-wiU,  order,  and  esteem,  on  the  part  of  the 
fovemcd.  ^iirAe.     On  .^Imericaii  Tajeatiom. 


Brown.     Generic  character :  corolla  of  one  petal,  with    ^ , 
a  longitudinal  fissure  at  the  back,  bonier  deeply  five-  CA?t  • 
cleil,  directed  one  way ;  anthers  separate ;  sU^a  with  v^y* 
a  cup-shaped  fringed  integument;    capsule   inferior, 
two  or  four  celled ;  seeds  ntimerous»  imbricated. 

More  than  thirty  species,   natives  of  New  Soath 
Wales,  TranM.  Linn,  Soc. 


CAPE    OF    GOOD    HOPE. 


1.  Different 
levels. 


Ktrroo. 


As  a  supplement  to  the  short  account  of  the  Colony 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  given  in  a  former  Volume, 
(six.  265.)  the  reader  will  here  find,  I.  An  outline  of 
the  position  and  arrangement  of  the  different  levels  by 
ivhich  a  gradual  ascent  is  made  from  the  Coast  to  the 
Table  Land  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa ;  II.  An 
account  of  the  principal  Tribes  on  the  borders  of  the 
Colony;  and,  III.  A  brief  notice  of  those  changes  in 
its  condition  which  have  recently  occurred. 

I.  Commencing  from  the  Cape  as  the  Southern  extre* 
mity  of  the  Peninsula,  and  taking  the  sea-beach  as  the 
lowest  level,  or  first  step  in  the  ascent,  we  find  a  chain 
of  hills  running  parallel  with  it,  and  separating  the 
first  from  the  second,  level,  called  the  KarrS^  a  native 
term  signifying  a  broad  tract  of  nearly  flat  land  en- 
closed by  chains  of  lofty  hills  or  mountains.  The  greatest 
extent  of  this  zone,  which  is  raised  considerably  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  from  Hex  Riviers  Kloof  (Witch 
Rive/s  Cleft,  or  Ravine)  to  Graff  Reyn^t,  is  five 
degrees  and  a  half  of  long.  (=:  274  geographical  mites 
nearly*)  and  its  average  breadth  is  fi^m  60  to  80  geo- 
graphical miles.  Several  parallel  chains  of  hills,  some- 
times only  three  or  four  miles  asunder,  containing  ele- 
vated valleys,  at  a  much  higher  level  than  the  Karr<5, 
occasionally  intersected  by  transverse  ravines,  form  the 
Southern  boundary  of  this  terrace.  The  highest  peaks 
of  these  mountains  are  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Bea ;  aiid  their  sides,  where  the  descent  into  the  chasm 
below  is  not  perpendicular,  are  clothed  with  lofty  trees ; 
for  this  border  of  the  second  terrace  is  watered  by 
numerous  streams,  and  its  declivities  and  valleys  are,  in 
many  places,  among  the  most  fertile  spots  in  Southern 
Africa.  The  Northern  boundary  of  the  Karr<5  is  much 
htghw  than  the  Southern,  and  is  a  great  natural  boun- 
dary, the  streams  on  the  different  sides  of  which  run  in 
opposite  directions.  It  is  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Southern  hills ;  but,  like  the  arc  of  a  concentric  circle, 
forms  a  curve  the  chord  of  which  is  much  shorter  than 
that  of  the  outer  range.  This  Northern  chain  re- 
ceives several  different  names  in  its  course.  From 
its  Western  extremity,  in  longitude  20**  East,  to  lon- 
gitude 22®  East,  it  is  called  the  Roggevelds-bergen, 
(Rye-field  Mountains,)  from  thence  to  about  longi- 
tude 24**  East,  Nieuwvelds-bergen,  (New-field  Moun- 
tains,)  or  Kaup,  the  Hottentot  appellation ;  from  thence 

•  A  further  acquaintaoce  with  the  Country  to  the  North  and  East 
of  the  Colony  haa  shown  that  these  oeaily  parallel  chains  are  con- 
inmed  with  many  breaks  and  varUtiona  in  height  as  far  as  Da  Lae^a 
(Marsh)  Bay  io  26«  North  UUtude,  (Thompson,  i.  361.) 


to  25^  30^  East,  Sneeuwberg«n,  (Snow  Mountains;) 
and  its  last  ramification,  where  it  gradually  onites  with 
another  ridge  running  from  South  South- West  to  Nonh 
North-East,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it.  is  called  Rki- 
nosterberg,  (Rhinoceros  Mountdn.)     From   this  ele- 
vated land  flow  the  Great  Fish  River,  (Groote  Ti^ 
Rivier,)  the  Nukokamma,  or  Sunday  River,  (Zonda^ 
River,)  the  K&mt6s,  or  Great  River, (Groote  Rivier,)  and 
the  Gaurits,  or  Rio  Formoso ;  formed  by  the  conflueoce 
of  many  streams,  several  of  which  rise  in  the  Karro, 
or  intermediate  plain.     These  are  the  principal  riven 
which  fertilize  the  lowest  level  on  the  sea-coast;  tad 
wherever  they  cross  the  Karrd,  they  preserve  an  append 
anCe  of  vegetation,  which,  in  other  parts  of  those  vast 
plains,  entirely  disappears  during  the  greater  part  of  ibe 
year.      The  mean  height  of  the  Karrd  is  3000  feet 
above  the  sea.     At  its  Western  extremity  it  has  ui  al- 
most imperceptible  fall  toward  the  South  and  the  North- 
West.      The     Bokkeveld-bergen  (Goat-field    Moua- 
tains)  form   its  Western,  and  the  Snowy   Mouniaini 
(Sneeuwbergen)  its  Eastern  boundaries  ;  their  Alpine 
pastures,  (called  Kamdebd  by  the  Hottentots,)  consisting 
of  grassy,  verdant  plains  and  valleys,  are  intersected  by 
lower  chains  of  hills   in  various  directions.     To  tlie 
East  of  the  Snowy  Mountains  the  lower  land  is  more 
broken,  and  inferior  ranges,  such  as  Compas.  Rbinoster, 
(Rhinoceros  Mountain,)Wagenpad,  (Waggon  rut,)  near 
the   Western,   Bamboes,  (Bamboo,)  Winter  and   Kat 
berg,  (Cat  Mountain,)  on  the  Eastern  heads  of  the 
Great  Fish  River,  deviate  more  or  less  fi^om  the  general 
direction  of  the  range  on  the  South-East  and  North 
West.      The  highest    ridges,  Zuure,   Taaiboscb,  aa4 
Stormbergen,  (Sour,  Tough  Wood  and  Stormy  Moun- 
tain,) still  continue  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  send 
forth  their  waters  in  opposite  directions. 

The  soil  of  these  extensive  plains  consists  of  sand  Scl 
and  clay  more  or  less  mingled  with  particles  of  iron. 
In  the  hot  months  it  becomes  almost  a^  hard  as  brick ; 
whence  its  name  JKarro,  which  signifies  hard  in  the 
Hottentot  language.  Solid  rock  is  found  everywhere 
at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  In  many 
places,  extensive  areas  occur  without  a  sin^e  waler- 
course ;  and  all,  except  the  larger  streams,  are  nearly 
dry  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  Here  and  there,  where 
a  perennial  spring  affords  a  permanent  supply  of  water, 
these  barren  wastes  are  converted  into  fertile  gardens, 
and  are  filled  with  corn-fields,  Wneyards,  and  orange- 
groves.  During  the  whole  of  the  dry  season,  except 
where  these  thinly  scattered  Oases  break  the  drearj 
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^ne  or  a  living  betnpr,  is  seen  ;  Dui  as  soon  as  me  rwny  sea- 
?^^^y  soa  has  set  in.  the  hills  and  plains  are  covered  wkh  ver- 
''^^>^^^  dure,  and  with  beasts,  tame  and  wild,  with  men  civilised 
as  weU  as  savage.  Myriads  of  inferior  beings  reanimate 
these  desolate  tracts.  Where  the  eye  vras  latel  y  wearied 
with  one  uninterrupted  brown  or  greyiflh  tint,  it  is  now 
cheered  with  the  splendour  a«d  variety  of  our  richest  con- 
servatories ;  and  these  deserts  are  knetatnorphosed  into 
a  garden  of  the  most  splendid  of  tlte  liliaceous  tribes, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  so  universally  and  justly  ad*^ 
mired.  But  a  few  weeks,  or,  perhaps,  a  single  month, 
is  sufficient  to  sweep  away  all  this  magnificence,  and 
the  naked  Karr6  is  again  trodden  only  by  ostriches  and 
antelopes,  sculking  Bushmen  and  weary  travellers, 
before  whose  strainirig  eye  the  desert  seems  to  lengthen 
as  they  advance. 

Of  the  Mountains,  the  Roggevelds-bergen  are  re* 
markable  for  their  isolated  masses  rising  from  the 
plains  at  wide  intervals  to  nearly  the  same  height,  and 
crowned  by  conical  or  flat  summits,  marked  by  de^p 
horizontal  strata  perpendiculariy  broken  off*  on  every 
side,  and  giving  a  peculiarly  uniform  outline  to  the 
whole.  On  passing  through  their  Western  defiles, 
the  rugged  one,  for  example,  of  Elands-Fontein,  (Elk's 
Spring,)  the  wide  and  elevated  plains  of  the  Onder 
and  Middel  Roggeveld,  (Lower  and  Middle  Rye-field,) 
are  entered  at  an  elevation  above  the  lower  level  vary- 
ing from  2000  to  2500  feet  (Lichtenstein,  i.  16&.) 
The  most  elevated  point  is  the  Komsberg,  (Bowl 
Mountain.)  21°  30'  East,  32°  30'  South,  above  the,  Ton- 
deldoos«Fontein,  (Tinder-box  Spring,)  5300  feet  above 
the  sea.  {Id,  i.  176.)  The  horizontal  strata  of  rock  in 
the  Pass  below  form  natural  steps,  and  are  so  neariy 
]ierpendicular  that  the  oxen  are  obliged  to  slide  down 
them. 

A  peak  in  the  Nieuwveldsbergen,  the  next  group  of 
this  range,  separated  from  it  only  by  the  Komsberg 
defile,  is  the  loftiest  of  all  the  mountains  in  South 
Africa.  Mr.  Barrow  estimates  its  height  at  10,000 
feet,  and  says  that  its  summit  is  covered  with  snow  for 
five  or  six  months  in  the  year.  Its  Southern  side  is 
very  precipitous,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  explored. 

In  the  Sneeuwbergen,  the  succeeding  group  East* 
wards,  the  Compas-berg,  its  highest  summit  (25°  5^ 
East,  and  31°  50'  South)  was  found  by  Colonel  Gordon 
to  be  5500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Southern  declivity  is  here  much  more  gradual  than 
further  Westwards ;  and  various  ramifications  of  this 
chain  on  its  Northern  side  give  rise  to  tlie  Southern 
affluents  of  the  Garip,  or  Great  Orange  River ;  while 
the  Olifants,  Gaurits,  Groote,  Zondag,  GrooCe  viscb, 
and  Groote  kei,  (Elephant's,  Gaurits,  Large,  Sunday, 
Great  Fish,  and  Great  Flint)  Rivers,  all  flow  into  the 
sea  from  its  Southern  declivity;  it  is,  therefore,  the 
highest  land  in  this  part  of  the  Continent,  and  forms 
the  natural  division  between  the  maritime  region  and 
central  table-land. 
Ue-kDd.  Within  that  tract  four  ranges  of  hills  run  nearly 
parallel  with  those  already  described,  skirting  in  some 
places  the  bed  of  the  Orange  River.  Of  these  the 
loftiest  are  the  Karr^  MounUins,  (31°  South,  22°  30f 
East,)  the  broad  flat  summits  of  which  are  the  highest 
points  in  Southern  Africa,  being  estimated  by  Dr. 
Lichtenstein  (ii.  SS6,  840,  pi.  2)  at  800  or  1000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  summit  of  the  Komsberg,  and 
consequently  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  even 


wj  me  latcer  oy  mt,  isarrow.  nuris, 

The  country  to  the  North  of  the  Great  Orange  CAPE  Qg, 
River,  though  as  yet  very  imperfectly  known,  has  been  ^T^^^'T'^ 
sufficiently  explored  to  ascertain  that  it  is  a  high  table-  i^grid^f 
land,  with  few  central  eminences  of  any  considerable 
magnitude  South  of  the  26th  paraMel  of  Southern 
latitude.  The  most  considerable  ranges  of  hills  are 
the  Lange-berg,  (Long  Mountains,)  and  Asbestos 
Mountains,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  between  26** 
and  29°  South  latitude,  and  running  nearly  North  and 
South,  with  some  inclination  to  the  East.  Near  the 
source  of  the  river  Maloppo,  running  in  a  North- 
Westerly  direction,  between  26°  and  27°  South  latitude, 
ftnd  25°  and  26°  East  longitude,  the  ground,  though 
neither  rising  abniptly  nor  much  elevated  above  the 
neighbouring  plains,  is  the  culminating  ridge  of  that 
partof  Afiica;  as  is  proved  not  only  by  a  corresponding 
change  of  climate  and  productions,  but  also  by  the 
opposite  course  of  the  rivers  which  rise  near  each  other 
in  that  tract,  and  run  some  towards  the  Western  Desert, 
others  through  ranges  of  mountains  parallel  with  the 
coast,  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  (Campbell,  i.  212.)  On 
approaching  Karikhein,  which  is  probably  in  25°  20' 
South,  and  27^  East,  and  is  the  most  Northern  point 
reached  by  any  European,  large  tracts  of  hard  rock, 
"  pavements  of  granite*  accoiding  to  Mr.  Camnbell, 
(i.  209.)  replace  the  rich  plains  fiirther  South ;  lakes 
and  copious  springs,  imbedded  in  rocks,  or  issuing  from 
declivities,  pour  forth  streams,  said  by  the  natives  to 
run  far  Eastward,  and  being,  no  doubt,  aflSuents  to  the 
Mapdta,  Mafl&me,  and  Manyisa,  (Manhi^a,)  which  flow 
into  Da  Lagda  Bay,  nearly  a  degree  further  South* 
Steep  ascents  and  descents  over  shelving  rocks  in 
narrow  defiles  between  hills,  which  are  in  most  places 
covered  to  their  summits  with '  trees, — bronze  and 
yellow  coloured  rocks,  yielding  a  rich  iron  ore- 
streams  winding  through  steep  or  precipitous  banks, 
in  an  Easteriy  direction, — all  distinguish  the  Mardtsi 
country  flrora  the  lands  of  its  less  favoured  neighbours 
further  South,  and  promise  a  rich  harvest  to  the  natural- 
ist, when  that  tract  shall  have  become  as  accessible  to 
Europeans,  as  the  adjoining  ones  already  are.  '*  Here,* 
says  Mr.  Campbell,  (i.  216.)  "  we  observed  the  waggon- 
tree,  (Protea  Grandifiora^)  which  is  said  never  to  be 
found  more  than  five  or  six  days'  journey  from  the  sea.** 
An  evergreen  laden  with  fruit  of  the  size  of  cherries; 
some  trees  df  the  palm-kind,  others  resembling  orangea 
and  peaches,  and  a  third  kind,  which  *'  appeared  as  if 
sprinkled  all  over  with  flowers,"  (i.  220.)  were  among 
those  which  appeared  new  to  that  travell*  ,  and  would 
have  enlarged  the  stores  of  Mr.  BurcheL,  had  he  not 
given  an  unfortunate  and  unaccountable  preference  ta 
the  Desert. 

The  Western  side  of  the  Peninsula,  between  tha 
Portuguese  SettlemenU  and  the  Garip,  or  Great  Orange 
River,  is  little  known.  Scarcely  any  harbours  occur 
between  its  mouth,  the  Angra  das  Voltas  (Eddy  Creek) 
of  the  Portuguese  Navigators,  and  the  Bay  of  St. 
Thomas,  in  25*^  South.  Two  considerable  streams* 
howerer,  called  Nourso  and  Somerset,  the  former  enUr^ 
ing  the  sea  in  22°  South,  have  lately  been  discovered- 
The  coast  is  generally  nigged  and  barren,  deficient  in 
water,  and  destitute  of  vegetation.  At  a  moderaU  d»* 
lanoe  ftt>m«the  sea,  the  land  rises  faito  abrupt,  rockf 
hills,  thinly  interspersed  with  valleys  of  sroaU  «Ltcnt» 
and  iitUc  fertility.  This  is  the  first  terrace  or  step,  » 
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its  Northern  bank  is  singnlarly  precipitous.  The  countiy 
on  that  side,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  been  explored,  is  an 
assemblage  of  rocks,  thrown  together  in  the  wildest 
confusion.  (Campbeirs  Fird  Journey^  p.  361.)  At  the 
edge  of  this  rugged  tract,  the  GarCp  forces  its  way, 
replenished  by  a  few  streams  from  that  side,  some  of 
which  have  ceased  to  flow  within  the  memory  of  per* 
sons  now  living,  (Campbell's  Second  Journey f  ii.  3.) 
and  one  is  salt;  but  the  Westernmost,  which  joins  the 
Garip  in  17^  25^  East,  has  a  long  course  from  Uie 
North.West,  and  is  increased  by  several  smaller  streams 
on  each  side.  The  principal  one  is  the  Konup,  called 
Fish  River  by  Le  Vaillant,  and  erroneously  represented 
by  him,  and  Mr.  Burchell,  on  his  authority,  as  discharg- 
ing its  waters  into  the  Angra  Pequena,  (Little  Creek,) 
in  26®  4(y  South.  This  river,  which  unites  the  waters 
of  many  streams  from  the  North-East  and  North- 
West,  flows  through  an  elevated  valley  of  considerable 
extent,  but,  like  most  African  rivers  of  moderate  size,  is, 
for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  nothing  more  than  a 
chain  of  pools.  The  soil  near  its  banks  is  light  and 
sandy,  covered  with  short  grass  after  the  rains,  and 
.  affording  pasturage  for  a  season  to  large  herds  of  eattle. 
To  the  North,  springs  are  not  so  rare,  the  country  is 
more  level,  and  the  pasturage  more  abundant.  (Thomp- 
son, ii.  61.)  The  space  intervening  between  this  rocky 
tract  and  the  hills  of  the  B<^tshu&nas,  from  21°  30'  to 
23®  S(y  East,  is  an  extensive  table-land,  completely 
desert,  and  called  by  Mr.  Campbell,  (ii.  104.  113.)  not 
inaptly,  '*  the  Great  Southern  Sahrd."  "  It  is  a  com- 
plete plain,  without  a  visible  rise,  and  only  bounded  by 
the  horizon  ; — a  vast  wilderness,  extending  more  than 
a  thousand  miles  to  the  North,  and  four  or  five  hundred 
miles  to  the  West."  A  desert  covering  an  area  of 
400,000  square  miles,  would  indeed  be  a  counterpart 
to  the  Sahri  of  Nor^  Africa ;  but  a  large  abatement 
must  be  made  from  this  calculation,  as  it  appears  from 
the  information  collected  by  the  Portuguese,  (Bowditch, 
Account  of  the  Discoveries  in  Angola  and  Mozambique,) 
that  the  interior  is  inhabited  quite  across  the  Continent 
as  low  as  20®  South  latitude,  which  leaves  only  eight 
degrees,  and,  therefore,  less  than  500  miles,  for  the  ex- 
tent of  this  desert  from  North  to  South.  From  East 
to  West  the  distance,  where  any  probable  calculation 
can  be  made,  does  not  measure  more  than  four  degrees 
of  longitude,  and,  therefore,  cannot  exceed  250  miles. 
A  few  stunted  shrubs  and  tufls  of  grass  are  all  the  vege- 
tation found  in  this  desert,  which,  like  its  kindred  tracts 
in  North  Africa,  has  a  lake  "  containing  salt  as  solid 
as  stone,"  (Campbell,  ii.  115.)  probably  natron,  (carbo- 
nate of  soda.)  It  also  produces  a  kind  of  wild  water 
melon,  which,  "  though  most  nauseous  to  Europeans, 
i«  a  precious  morsel  to  the  half-famished"  wanderers  in 
the  desert.  (Campbell,  ii.  114.) 

II.  The  various  Tribes  on  the  borders  of  the  Cape 
Colony  are  all  reducible  to  two  distinct  fomilies ;  the 
Hottentots  and  the  BcfUhuanas.  To  the  first  belong 
also  the  Bosjesmans,  Kordnas,  and  Nam&kwas  ;  to  the 
other,  the  Kafirs,  Sichu&nas,  Murdlongs,  Matkhliar^s, 
and  mixed  hordes  of  the  Mantatis,  (Invaders.)  The 
iUfirs  (see  Cafraria)  and  Betshu&nas  may  be'  consi- 
dered as  subdivided  into  a  great  variety  of  families, 
differing  in  dialect,  manners,  and  position.  •  That  they 
have  a  common  origin  with  the  nations  on  the  Western 
fiide  of  the  Penjnsglft,  appears  highly  probable  frPTO  Uie 
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rison  or  Mr.  Salt's  Tocabulanes  with  those  of  Dr.  ^^^^^^' 
Lichtenstein,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  consanguinity  of   ^^^ 
all  the  Tribes  on  the  Eastern  coast,  almost  as  far  as 
the  frontiers  of  Abyssinia.  (Salt's  Ahym,  p.  43.  append, 
and  note,  p.  37.) 

1.  When  the  European  Colony  was  first  established  i.  HcOm. 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  inhabitanta  of  the  whole  too. 
Country  between  it  and  the  Garip,  or  Orange  River, 
were  Hottentots^  divided  into  various  Tribes,  snch  as  the 
Kokhikwas^  Sonkwas,  Hesdkwas^  Att&kwas,  and  Hau- 
tenikwas,  which  have  now  been  long  extinct.  Of  moderate 
height,  lean,  with  high  cheek-bones,  thick  projecting 
lips,  small  half-shut  eyes»  short  woolly  hair,  and  a  miliiU 
inanimate,  sleepy  expression  of  countenance,  nimble, 
but  not  possessing  much  strength  of  mind  or  body,  and, 
therefore,  indolent  and  unenterprising :  these  ill-fitted 
people  were  despised  and  oppressed  by  the  Colonists,  to 
whom  they  could  make  no  resistance.  Their  tracta- 
bleness,  fidelity,  and  self-command,  are  celebrated  by 
Kolbe ;  (Astley,  iii.  349.)  their  vices  are  those  of  all 
savages,  idleness  and  drunkenness,  to  the  former  oC 
which  the  hateful  custom  of  exposing  their  decrepit  pa- 
rents and  infant  children  may  be  ascribed.  The  share 
which  the  peculiar  aridity  of  soil  and  irregularity  of 
season,  prevalent  in  South  Afi4ca,  had  in  inducingr 
these  habits,  was  not  sufficiently  noticed  by  the  early 
writers.  Their  mutual  affection,  willingness  to  oblige* 
integrity,  chastity,  (a  rare  virtue  in  Africa,)  and  hospi- 
tality, are  highly  commended  by  Kolbe ;  who  not  only 
saw  them  while  yet  comparatively  independent,  bat. 
during  his  long  residence  at  the  Cape,  neither  wanted 
nor  neglected  opportunities  of  verifying  the  accounts 
he  received  from  others.  A  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
Kor&nas  and  other  Tribes  in  the  interior,  has  shown  the 
injustice  of  those  who  have  charged  Kolbe  with  false 
hood,  because  his  accounts  do  not  accord  with  the 
present  condition  and  customs  of  the  Hottentots  living 
within  the  Colony.  (Lichtenstein,  ii.  254.  Thompson* 
ii.  33.)  His  kr6s  or  kards,  that  is  a  sheep-skin, 
fastened  on  his  breast,  with  the  fleece  inside,  serves  the 
Hottentot  for  a  dress  by  day,  a  bed  by  night,  and  a 
windingsheet  in  his  grave.  A  thick  plaster  of  dirt  and 
grease  to  keep  his  head  cool,  an  equally  firagrant  unction 
over  his  whole  body,  a  string  round  his  neck,  with 
pouches  for  knives,  amulets,  &c.,  ivory  rings  round  his  lefi 
arm^  to  which  his  wallet  is  hung,  a  kuUkards,  or  small 
apron  of  catskin,  and  leather  buskins,  fi>nn  the  whole 
of  his  wardrobe :  a  kirri,  or  blunt  javelin,  three  feet 
long,  and  an  inch  in  diameter;  (called  OMio^tn  by  the 
Europeans,)  with  a  rakkum,  or  dart,  were  formerly 
his  only  weapons;  and  a  bushy  tail  tied  to  a  stick 
served  for  a  fly-flapper  or  mop,  as  occasion  required. 
The  ladies'  dress  differs  from  this  principally  in  their 
wearing  a  conical  cap  of  cat  or  lamb  skin*  and  a  pro- 
vender wallet  at  their  breasts,  with  a  laiger  apron  in 
front,  and  a  smaller  one  behind.  Their  legs  are  com- 
pletely covered  with  rings  of  calf-skin,  and  large  anklets 
of  rushes.  Beads,  buttons,  and  any  tinsel  ornaments;  are 
added  in  profusion  whenever  they  can  be  obtained: 
smearing  their  faces  with  red  chalk,  and  powdering 
themselves  with  shining  or  coloured  dust,  was  also  a 
fashion  universally  followed  in  Kolbe's  time*  as  it  is  by 
the  B^tshu&nas  now.  (Astley,  ffi.  352.) 

The  Hottentots   delight  in  animal  food,   and  eat 
most  voraciously  but  are  often  reduced  to  extraordr« 
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CAPE  OP  '*  vermin,  wnicn  iney  eai,  accoraing  lo  ine  same 

^^    ^^.'  writer,  from  a  spirit  of  retaliation.     Milk  and  water 
are  their  common  beverage ;  but  they  are  passionately 
fond  of  spirits,  and  intoxicate  themselves  by  smoking 
dakha,  (hemp,)  when  they  cannnot   get  arrack  and 
tobacco.    Their  villages,  called  Kr&ls,  are  a  circular 
cluster  of  beehive-shaped  hats,  placed  close  together, 
with   one   small    interval   for    an    entrance;    and    a 
])opulation  of,  at  least,  100   persons.     These   hemi- 
spherical habitations  are  covered  with  mats  woven 
by  the  women ;    an  opening  in  front,  three  feet  high 
and  two  broad,  serves  as   door,  window,  and  chim- 
ney.    A  fire   is  made  in  the  centre,  and  the  family 
sleep,   each   in  his  own  place,   around  it    As  they 
change  their  abode  whenever  pasture  fiiils,  the  facility 
with  which  these  huts  oan  be  removed,  renders  them 
peculiarly  convenient.      All    memorable    events    are 
celebrated  by  a  feast ;  a  shed  is  erected  in  the  middle 
of  the  Krdl,  an  ox  killed  and  eaten,  and  music  and 
dancing  continued  till  late  at  night.     Their  musical 
instruments  are  the  gomgom^  a  sort  of  Jew's  harp,*  and 
a  kind  of  drum.     Their  dexterity  and  swiftness  in  the 
chase  are  great ;   they  can  outrun  most  of  the  Cape 
horses ;  and  in  Kolbe's  time  a  troop  of  cavalry  was  kept 
by  the  Dutch  Governor  "  in  readiness  to  pursue  them" 
on  any  emergency.     (Astley,  iii.  848.)     The  libations 
with  which  they  honoured  victors  in  battle,  or  heroes  in 
the  chase,  as  well  as  the  bride  and  bridegroom  at  their 
marriage,  so  far  surpassed  in  absurdity  the  follies  of 
most  savage  nations,  and  have  been  so  long  aban- 
doned by  the  Hottentots  within  the  Colony,  that  Rolbe's 
unvarnished  account  of  them  has  been  oflen  contra- 
dicted and  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  his  credulity ;  but 
as  similar  customs  are  still  found  among  the  Kordnas, 
there    is   no  just    reason  for  doubting  his  veracity. 
(Thompson,  ii.  S3.) 

A  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  worship  of  the  Moon, 
celebrated  by  shouts  and  dances,  veneration  for  a  larg^e 
green  beetle,  respect  for  deceased  heroes,  dread  of  the 
God  of  Evil,  whom  they  appeased  by  expiatory  sacri- 
fices, and  a  firm  belief  in  the  power  of  conjurors  to 
bring  on  or  avert  evil,  made  up  nearly  the  whole  of 
their  Religion.  Of  another  state  afler  death  they  had 
scarcely  any  notion  ;  and  their  8{iriea,  or  Priests,  were 
merely  conjurors  and  directors  of  their  Religious  cere- 
monies. Circumcision  does  not  appear  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  them,  but  they  observed  another  ritef 
which  was,  perhaps,  derived  from  the  same  source. 
They  had  the  same  antipathy  to  twins  as  the  B^tsha- 
&nas ;  and,  like  them,  always  destroyed  one  of  the  two 
at  its  birth,  a  practice  still  prevalent  among  the  Rordnas 
and  Bushmen.  The  Dutch,  who  had  Uie  merit  of  at- 
tending to  the  Relig^'ous  instruction  of  Uie  natives  in 
most  of  their  Colonies,  seem  to  have  been  atngolarly 
negligeht  witii  respect  to  the  Hottentots.  Disgusted* 
perhaps,  by  their  filth  and  indolence,  and  discouraged 
by  the  harshness  and  poverty  of  their  language,  they 
looked  upon  them  as  little  better  than  brutes,  and 
by  severity  and  ill-usage  almost  reduced  them  to  that 
condition ;  but  a  kinder  treatment  has  shown  the  narrow- 
ness of  such  views.  The  small  eommunity  of  Hotten- 
tots  established  by  a  Moravian  Missionary  at  Baviaant 

♦  Now  called  't  Ocrrih.  learnedly  deicnbed  by  Dr.  Lichtensteio, 
fa.379.)aiHlflgufedbyMr.Barchel!,(vol.l.)  ^ 

...  t J?f*"**"  emtciAtOw^  t99ticwlM»  MtmiHtr.    (Kolbe,  in  Aid«y, 


noiwiinsianamg  me  want  oi  an  fiUropean  mstructor,  nurit, 
till  it  was  taken  charge  of  by  fresh  Missionaries  in  1791,  ^^PE  OP. 
(Lichtenstein,  i.  244 ;)  and  its  members  have  since  '-"^"'^^ 
••  given  the  most  striking  proofs  of  ingenuity,  industry, 
and  neatness."  *'  Sir  James  Craig,  who  embodied  a 
regiment  of  Hottentots,  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
their  activity,  discipline,  good  order,  and  cleanliness." 
(Quarterly  Review^  xxv.  454.)  With  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  civilizing  even  the  wildest  of  tiiese  Tribes, 
a  more  unquestionable  testimony  can  hardly  be  adduced 
than  that  of  Mr.  Thompson,  who  has  '*  visited  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Missionary  Stations  in  Southern 
Africa."  "  Let  those,"  he  says,  (ii.  93.)  •'  who  consider 
Missions  as  idle,  or  unavailing,  visit  Gnadenthal, 
Baviaans  Kloof,  Bethelsdorp,  Theopolis,  the  Caffer 
stations,  Griqua  Town,  Khamiesberg,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Let 
them  view  what  has  been  efi^ected  at  these  Institutions 
fbrTribesof  the  natives,  oppressed,  neglected,  or  despised 
by  every  other  class  of  men  of  Christian  name ;  and 
if  they  do  not  find  all  accomplished  which  the  world 
had,  perhaps,  too  sang^uinely  anticipated,  let  them 
fairly  weigh  the  obstacles  that  have  been  encountered, 
before  they  venture  to  pronounce  an  unfavourable 
decision."  Of  the  Moravian  Mission  at  Groene  Kloof, 
(Green  Clefl.)  he  observes  (ii.  108.)  that,  *'  though  not 
so  pleasing  in  its  external  appearance  as  Gnadenthal, 
nor  so  remarkable  for  the  enterprise  and  improvement 
of  its  Hottentots,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  praise- 
worthy establishment;  and  has  proved,  by  the  ame- 
lioration it  has  gradually  introduced  in  both  the  cha- 
racter and  circumstances  of  the  natives  under  its 
superintendence,  a  great  blessing  to  that  part  of  the 
Colony."  The  numbers  of  the  Colonial  Hottentots 
amounted,  in  1807,  to  17,431  souls  ;  in  1823,  to 
30,549 ;  so  well  founded  was  the  conjecture  of  Ritter,* 
as  to  their  increase  since  they  became  British  subjects. 

2.  The  Tribe  which  in  point  of  dialect  diflR^rs  most  g  Bosjct- 
from  the  other  Hottentots,  is  that  of  the  Bo.«jesmans  or  maos,  or  ' 
Bushmen,  whose  name  is  derived  from  their  habit  of  Bushmeo. 
skulking  concealed  in  brakes^  till  they  can  spring  upon 
their  prey  unawares.  (Lichtenstein,  ii.  78.)    Their  make, 
features,  and  expression  of  countenance,  as  well  as  the 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  their  language,  afibrd  the 
strongest  evidence  of  their  being  of  the  Hottentot  race, 
though  they  have  so  many  words  peculiar  to  themselves, 
as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible  to  any  but  their  immediate 
neighbours.     They  seem  to  have  come  originally  firom 
the  country  between  the  Orange  River  and  the  mountains 
parallel  with  it  on  the  South,  a  tract  peculiarly  distin- 
guished by  drought  and  barrenness,  where  rain  is  almost 
as  rare  a  phenomenon  as  in  Egypt,  and  the  soil  is  a 
coating  of  gravel,  thinly  spread  over  a  bed  of  rock 
(Lichtenstein,  ii.  315.)     Close  to  the  stream  there  is  in 
many  places  a  good  deal  of  wood,  but  wherever  the 
ground  is  low  enough  to  derive  moisture  from  the  river,  • 
it  is  exposed  to  sudden  and  overwhelming  inundations 
when  the  rains  fall  in  the  mountains,  and  is  thus  rendered 
nninhabitable.     To  these  peculiarities  of  soil  and  cli* 
mate,  the  wretehed  condition  of  the  Bushmen  may  be 
in  the  main  ascribed.     They  are  in  the  very  lowest 
stage  of  uncivilized  life,  and  in  its  strictest  sense  in  the 

•  Erdkunde,  p.  126,  "  Die  Httienioitm  lebm  gegcnwartig  mner^ 
hatb  det  OebieU  der  Coimie  zerwtreui^  nach  einer  Zakimng  wm 
Jahr  1807,  an  17657  See/en;  ihre  Znki  kat  abfr  teitedem  ii>  deH 
Schutt  tier  BrilUchm  lUgitinmff  genieuem,  xugmommmi.**  Though  ex- 
proMd  affirmatively,  this,  at  the  coatext  shows,  it  maroly  a  conjectara. 
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r^PiTnp  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  animals  they  may  chance  to  master.  Where 
A  &  OF.^  gQ  ji^ig  pyg^jiyg  5g  found,  the  supply  of  game  must  be 
^  very  scanty ;  hence  these  people  have  found  it  necessary 
to  live  apart  from  each  other,  and  by  being  thus  isolated 
have  lost  all  social  feelings.  Each  family  forms  a  Tribe 
by  itself,  and  splits  again  into  others,  as  soon  as  its 
numbers  exceed  its  supply  of  subsistence.  Hence  it 
has  arisen,  that  there  are  almost  as  many  dialects  among 
the  Bushmen  as  there  are  families,  though  the  vocabu* 
lary  of  each  Krdl  contains  a  very  small  number  of 
words.  (Lichtenstein,  ii.  82.)  The  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing food,  the  necessity  of  a  perpetual  change  of 
place  in  quest  of  it,  the  eagerness  vrith  ^rhich  U  is 
devoured  when  found,  the  jealousy  of  others  who  might 
claim  a  part  of  it,  the  sense  of  weakness  from  want  of 
numbers,  and  the  habit  of  sutTering  the  gpreatest  priva- 
tions, have  all  contributed  to  render  this  people  the 
most  dangerous  neighbours,  as  well  as  the  most  despi- 
cable of  the  human  race.  As  their  subsistence  depends 
npon  their  agility,  watchfulness^  and  subtlety,  they 
are  active,  crafly,  and  vigilant  The  only  law  of 
which  they  have  any  notion  is  the  law  of  force  and 
inclination.  Of  Religion  they  have  no  idea  whatever. 
Though  partaking  of  the  easy,  dispassionate  character 
of  the  Hottentots,  their  habit  of  living  by  plunder,  and 
the  spirit  of  retaliation  roused  by  the  hostility  of  their 
neighbours,  often  leads  them  Into  excesses  which  appear 
Inconsistent  with  their  natural  apathy.  In  dress,  as 
well  as  in  appearance,  they  nearly  resemble  the  other 
'  Hottentots,  whose  vices  they  possess  with  few  of  their 
virtues.  They  live  entirely  in  caverns  and  shallow  pits 
scraped  out  of  the  ground,  sometimes  concealing  and 
sheltering  themselves  with  branches.  The  exact  agree- 
ment between  their  habits  and  those  of  the  Shangala, 
&c.  on  the  borders  of  Abyssinia,  (Bruce,  ii.  539,  543, 
&c.)  is  in  itself  remarkable,  but  still  more  so  is  their 
close  resemblance  to  the  Barbarous  Tribes  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ancients,  (Agatharchides,  in  Hudson's  Geogr. 
Min.  i.  p.  37.  Diod.  Sic.  iii.  23,  24.)  inhabited  the 
shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  Hylophagi,  living 
in  trees,  and  having  their  wives  in  common,  were 
genuine  Bosjesmans,  whose  beds  in  the  Tarchonanthus 
trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Garip,  are  often  found  "stuffed 
with  hay,  leaves,  and  wool,"  and  "  have  all  the  appear- 
ance ^of  birds'  nests.  (Ldchtenstein,  ii.  78.)  Most  of 
Pliny's  observations,  (Not.  Hid,  v.  8.)  respecting  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  Nigrttia,  are  strictly  applicable  to 
the  Bushmen :  Atlanta  degentren  sunt  hutnani  ritus,  ri 
credimut.  Nam  neque  nominum  uHomm  inter  eos  appel" 
latio  est — neque  insomnia  visunt,  qualia  reliqui  mortales. 
Troglodyte  specus  exeavant  Ha  illis  domus^  victus 
strpentium  eameSy  stridorque  non  vox:  adeo  sermonis 
eommercio  carent.  Garamantes  mairifnoniorum  txsortes^ 
passim  cum  feminis  degunU  Pomponina  Mela  adds, 
(i.  9.)  TroghdyttB,  nuUarum  opttm  domini.  The  Bush- 
men have,  in  fact,  no  idea  of  property,  live  in  caves  as 
well  as  trees,  feed  on  vermin,  cohabit  with  their  women 
promiscuously,  have  no  proper  names,  either  personal 
or  national,  and  arc  noted  for  their  hideous  faces,  shrill 
and  hoarse  voices,  harsh,  unutterable  language,  and 
those  deep  gutturals  and  singular  click  of  the  tongue 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Hottentot  race. 

3.  Koraana.  3.  •*  The  KorAnas,**  says  Professor  Lichtenstein,  (ii. 
411.)  ••  a  well-disposed  and  numerous  people,  speak 
ncariy  the  tame  language,  and  retain  the  original  maa* 
Ben  of  the  Hottentots,"  dwelling  in  beehive-shaped 


tending  the  flocks  and  herds  which  provide  them  with  HOPR, 
food  and  clothing.  **  Some  of  their  customs*"  says  Mr.  ^^^^  ^^ 
Thompson,  (i.  251.)  "indicate  a  very  low  sUte  of  both  ^"  ^  •^ 
mental  and  physical  refinement ;  much  lower  than  that 
of  the  Gaffers.  They  are,  however,  a  good-natured 
and,  on  the  whole,  a  good-looking  race,  having  many 
of  them  fine  formed  heads  and  prominent  features. 
They  lead  an  indolent,  wandering  life,  seldom  roaming 
far  from  the  banks  of  the  Garip  and  ita  tributary 
branches.  The  Northern  side  of  the  upper  part  of 
that  river  appears  to  be  peculiarly  their  abode ;  they  are 
divided  into  a  great  number  oi  cUms^  each  of  which  has 
its  proper  appellation,"  indicative  of  some  peculiarity 
in  the  materials  of  their  dress  or  their  mode  of  sub- 
sistence ;  (Thompson,  ii.  SO.)  a  circumstance  which 
accounts  for  the  use  of  such  names  a^  Xyhphagi^ 
Spermatophagi,  IcfUhyophagi,  Siruthophagi^  and  Acri^ 
daphagi,  in  the  Ancient  Writers.  (Diod.  Sic.  iii.  28,  29.) 
Those  nations  were  probably  different  Tribes  of  £thio* 
pians,  whose  peculiar  position  and  habits  gave  rijie  to 
the  denominations  by  which  they  were  distinguished. 
The  Kordnas  live  under  a  sort  of  Patriarohal  Govern- 
ment^ the  Elders  of  each  Kr&l  acting  as  counsellors  to 
the  Chief,  who  is  generally  the  wealUiiest  among  them* 
They  have  more  cattle  than  sheep  or  goats,  as  the 
latter  are  more  liable  to  be  carried  off  by  wild  dogs»* 
and  not  so  easily  driven  from  place  to  place.  They  are 
hospitable,  friendly,  and  obliging  to  all  their  neigbbourSi 
except  the  Bushmen,  whose  rancour*  love  of  miachie( 
(for  they  destroy  what  they  cannot  carry  ofi,)  and  con* 
tinned  depradations,  make  them  an  object  of  detesta- 
tion to  their  kindred  Tribes,  as  well  as  to  the  Dutch 
Boors.  The  Kor&nas  use  the  same  weapons,  and  are 
as  expert  in  poisoning  their  arrows  as  the  Bogesmans. 
They  manufacture  some  coarse  earthenware,  and  carve 
bowls  out  of  solid  blocks  of  wood.  Their  iron  tools 
are  obtained  from  the  Colony,  or  from  the  BiStshu&nas. 
The  libations  or  aspersions  represented  by  Kolbc^ 
(Astley,  iii.  335,  pi.  35.)  are  sometimes  made  on  great 
occasions,  but  not  at  marriages,  nor  so  frequently  as 
in  his  days.  An  intoxicating  liquor  made  of  honey, 
and  f<mnented  by  the  juice  of  a  root  indigenous  in 
their  country,  is  a  favourite  beverage.  Pulmonary 
consumption,  and  a  fever  attended  by  cutaneous  erup* 
tions,  are  the  disorders  most  fatal  to  them.  The  latter 
is  probably  occasioned  by  the  proximity  of  the  riveri 
and  prevails  in  Febrtiary  and  March,  the  Autumn 
of  those  latitudes.  *<  All  allow,"  says  Mr.  Thompson, 
(ii.  35.)  **  that  until  the  Missionaries  came  among  them, 
they  had  no  clear  idea  of  a  supreme  God,  nor  of  a 
state  of  future  rewards  or  punishments.*  They  have 
great  faith  in  sorcery,  and  their  conjurors  are  said 
sometimes  to  bring  their  predictions  to  pass  by  the  aid 
of  poison.  They  bury  their  dead  in  a  cavity  on  one  side 
of  the  grave,  and  fill  up  the  rest  with  stones,  io  secure 
the  corpse  from  hyaenas,  {H,  corcuia,) 

4.  The  Nam&k  was  are  a  Hottentot  Tribe  iDhabitjng  4  Ka» 
the  country  on  each  side  of  the  Garip  in  the  lower  part  qm- 
of  jU  course.     They  agree  in  all  the  leading  features 
of  their  character  and  habito  with  the  other  Tribes  of 
the  same  race,  and  are  still  in  the  same  state  as  they 
were  when  seen  near  the  Khamasbeig  by  Mr.  Banow 


•  The  Hy<ena  v^Hotica,  according  Co  Mr.  BnreheB,  tm  Mr. 
lomiwon,  (i.  408.)  twt  if  wc  farm  to  opioioa  from  bis  plate  (ii.  88.) 
e  Cape  Jackal,  {Ctmis  McmtrntlM,)  which  it  sa  saaMd.* 
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extend  no  farther  than  tne  liaasl  Kiver   ( t  Koussie 
Rerier)  and  the  Carlisle  Mountains;   to  the  North, 
their  territory  occupies  an  area  supposed  to  he  200 
miles  square,  from  the  Orange  River  to  the  country  of 
the  Ddromaras,  and  finom  the  sea  to  the  Great  Desert 
of  Khallahangah.     *^  The  kr&ls  bordering  on  the  Colony 
have  been  long  ago  extirpated,"  says  Mr.  Thompson, 
(ii.  63.)  **  or  reduced  into  senritude  by  the  boors." 
Those  in  Great  Nam^wa-land   are  numerous,  and 
their  names  all  end  in  map»,  just  as  those  of  the  Colonial 
Hottentots  did  in  too.    Their  habits  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  latter  a  century  ago,  but  they  are  in  some 
respeets  more  civilized.    Their  nmnbers  have  of  late 
lieen  much  thinned  by  the  continual  incursions  of  a 
Bastard  Hottentot  named  Africaner,  long  the  terror  of 
bis  peaceful  neighbours  ;  but  having  in  his  latter  days 
been  converted  by  some  of  the  Missionaries,  the  NamA* 
kwas  continued  unmolested  as  long  as  he  lived ;  but 
since  his  death,  his  son,  inheriting  his  name  and  ferocity* 
has  resumed  his  old  habits  of  plunder  and  devastation. 
5.  The  Grikwas,  or  Bastard  Hottentots,  are  derived 
from  the  spurious  ol&pring  of  Boors  and  their  slaves. 
at  a  time  when  the  Hottentots  were  treated  more  like 
members  of  the  family  than  they  now  are,  and  the 
children  thus  bom  were  acknowledged  by  their  parents 
and  brought  up  as  Christians.     As  the  population  of 
the  Colony  increased,  and  its  boundaries  were  enlarged^ 
the  Boors  on  the  frontiers,  being  less  under  the  notice 
and  control  of  the  Government,  made  no  scruple  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  such  hmds  as  atforded  good 
pasturage  for  their  cattle.    They  were  thus  brought 
into  contact  with  this  mongrel  race,  then  established  in 
the  Roggevdd  and  neighbouring  districts,  and  almost 
as  defenceless  as  the  genMtne  Hottentots.     Their  Euro* 
pean  blood,  therefore,  afibrded  them   no  protection; 
and  they  were  obliged,  in  1795,  to  remove  to  the  banks 
of  the  Garip.  (Campbell,  ii.  259.)     Their  own  dissea. 
sions  seem  first  to  have  driven  one  part  of  them  across 
that  river,  but  it  was  not  till  1801,  that  die  main  body 
iixed  itself  on  the  North  side  of  it,  near  the  junction 
of  its  two  great  branches,  the  Nd  and  Kai  Garip,  in 
29°  South   and  24^  W  East     When  visited  by  Dr. 
Lichtenstein's  party  in  1804,  their  numbers  had  in- 
creased  to  nearly  1000  persons,  (LichtenstciA,  u.  392.) 
and  the  country  they  occupied  was  supposed  to  be  an 
area  of  about  200  square  miles.*     Considering  them- 
selves  as  Christians,  they  gave  a  willing  ear  to  the  Mis- 
nonaries,  who,  by  instructing  their  children  and  con- 
ducting their  Religious  services,  contributed  materially 
to  prevent  them  from  relapsing  into  Heathenisnu    Mr. 
Kicherer,  sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
established  himself,  in  1801,  at  a  spring  called  Riet^ 
Fontein,  (Reed  Spring,)  within  the  territory  of  the 
Onkwas ;  and  the  desire  of  profiting  by  his  instruction 
soon  brought  most  of  their  scattered  families  together; 
^■-  successor,  Mr.  Anderson,  in  1802,   divided  the 


H 


whole  population  into  six  portions,  and  established 
them  near  one  of  the  neighbouring  springs,  appointing 
^e  most  considerable  person  in  eaeb  Krdl  as  a  sort  of 
Magistrate  over  the  rest.  He  with  great  difficulty  per- 
suaded  them  to  raise  some  grain;  but»  in  1803,  one  of 
n  ^^^""^  droughte  so  common  in  that  countiy,  com- 
pelled them  for  a  time  to  change  their  abode.     How- 

•  800  English  miles;  but  this  was,  like  most  random  euesset, 
ii^retUj  beyond  the  troth.  *  ' 


he  supplied  them  with  iresh  seed  \n  the  folio wmg     hope, 
season,  and,  in  1804,  they  had  fine  fields  of  com  in  CAPEOF. 
six  difierent  places.  (Lichtenstein,  ii.  377.)     In  1812,  *^— '  ^"^^ 
many  acres  were  cultivated,  several  cottages  had  been 
built,  and  gardens  planted,  especially  at  Ueuwenkuil, 
(Lion's  Den,)  or  Klaarwater,  since  called  by  the  Mis* 
siwiaries  Griqua  Town.     The  whole  population  of  this 
petty  community  amounted  to  1266  souls  in  1812  ;  in 
1823  it  had  risen  to  2600,  besides  needy  2000  Kordnas 
and  Hottentots  living  under  its  protection.     It  had 
reclaimed  most  of  its  members  from  a  wandering  and 
savage  life,  made  many  of  them  sincere  Christians, 
taught  the  surrounding  hordes  to  esteem  as  well  as 
respect  their  white  neighbours,  and  contributed  much 
to  the  security  of  the  Golonists  on  the  borders.     "  No 
slight  improvement."  says  Mn  Thompson,  (i.  151.) 
**  £ns  been  wrou§^t  upon  the  manners  and  character  of 
this  wild  horde  by  the  labours  of  the  Missionaries ;"  but 
iaternal  feuds  had  already  sown  the  seeds  of  dissension 
when  that  Traveller  visited  Grikwa  Town  in  June, 
1823,  and  in  about  14  months  aflerwards  (August, 
1824)  their  divisions  had  broken  out  into  open  war." 
(Thompson,  ii.  74.)     The  disafiected  had  withdrawn 
to  the  mountains  East  of  the  Zeekoe  (Sea-cow)  River, 
and  betaken  themselves  to  their  former  lawless  and 
predatory  life ;  clandestinely  suppHed  with  arms  and 
ammunition  by   the  Boors  on  the  frontier,  who  are 
blinded  by  the  enormous  profits  arising  from  this  illicit 
trade.     For  some  time  the  Grikwas  were  spreading  de* 
eolation  among  the  native  Tribes  from  the  sources  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Garip,  an  eitent  of  at  least  700 
miles ;  their  numbers  being  estimated  at  nearly  5000 
persons,  of  whom  at  least  700  had  muskets.  According 
to  the  latest  accounts,  (Mi$Mhnaiy  Regitier^  1828,) 
however,  the  most  respectable  of  Uie   community  at 
Grikwa  Town  never   quhted  that    place,   and  have 
continued    to    listen    to    the    Missionaries'  counsels. 
(Thompson,  ii.  76.)    Three  hundred  B^tshu&nas  have 
also   settled  there;    agriculture  is   more  extensively 
carried  on  ;  the  schools  are  more  diligently  attended ; 
notwithstanding  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the  Bergen 
naarM  (Mountaineers)  or  Seceders.     The  neutrality 
observed  by  the  Missionaries  seems  to  have  saved  their 
flock  from  ruin  ;  but  in  July,  1827,  they  were  afflicted 
with  a  severe  drought,  in  addition  to  their  other  calami- 
ties.    On  a  representation  from  the  Missifmaries,  the 
Government  g^ve  immediate  assistance,  and  will  per- 
haps, ere  long,  adopting  the  plan  judiciously  suggested 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  (iii.  77.)  extend  the  Colonial  boun- 
dary to  the  Orange  River,  by  which  means  protection 
will  be  affi)rded  to  all  the  Tribes  Uving^  near  its  banks. 

6.  About  17S^3  or  1796,  Cornelius  Kok,  Chief  of  the  e.  Boosh- 
Bastard  Hottentots,  xeached  the  Kurdman  in  one  of  his  ooaoDss, 
httntiBg  expeditions,  and  Ml  in  with  the  Matshapis,  or  Booshuaoi^ 
B<hshu4nas,  of  whom  he  had  never  heard  before,  ^"f"«"> 
(Campben,  ii.  261. ;)  they  were  then  in  great  distress  ^'^<^*»«*- 
from  having  been  robbed  of  every  thing  by  Jan  Blom»* 
an  outlaw  from  the  Colony,  a  wretch  whose  memory, 
says  Dr.  Lichtenstein,  (ii.  442.)  is  execrated  in  thai 
Country  by  Heathens  as  well  as  Christians.     In  1801, 
Messrs.  SomerviUe  and  Trfiter  were  deputed  by  the 
Government  at  the  Cape  to  visit  this  people,  in  order 

*  John  Bloom,  tccording  to  Mr.  CampMl,  who  (orgtU  that  the 
apeUing  of  proper  Bamca  in  foreign  laoguagca,  should  not  be  seamH 
modatcd  to  our  pro&ttnciation  aad  orthography. 


HOPE,  wanted)  could  not  be  obtained  from  them ;  and  the 
CAPE  OF.  substance  of  Mr.  Tnltei's  Journal,  published  in  1806, 
"•^•^•^  as  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Barrow's  Voyage  to  Cochin,' 
China,  was  the  first  account  of  the  Bt^t^u&nas  which 
ever  appeared  in  Europe.  Since  that  period,  they  have 
been  repeatedly  visited  by  Europeans.  A  Mission  from 
General  Janssens,  Governor  of  the  Cape  under  the  Ba^ 
tavian  Republic,  gave  Dr.  Lichtenberg  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  them  in  1804.  Missionaries  were  sent  to  them 
by  the  London  Society  in  1817,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
CampbelFs  journey  into  their  Country  in  1813.  His  nar- 
rative, published  in  1815,  added  considerably  to  the  in- 
formation conveyed  by  that  of  Dr.  Lichtenstein,  printed 
at  Berlin  in  1812.  In  1822,  Mr.  Campbell's  Second 
Journey  appeared,  and  was  followed  in  1824  by  Mr. 
Burchell's,  who  had  also  resided  among  these  Tribes. 
From  the  publications  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
much  may  also  be  collected  respecting  the  geography 
of  these  Countries  and  the  condition  of  their  inhabit- 
ants.  But  the  latest  and,  in  many  respects,  most 
valuable  account  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Thompson's 
TVavels  in  Southern  Africa,  published  in  1827. 

B^tshudna,  Biitshu&na,  Mi'itshu&na,  orSitshu&na,  is 
the  name  of  a  people  extending  from  28°  South  to  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  from  23^  East  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  subdivided  into  many  Tribes  or  Clans  In 
make,  complexion,  character,  and  language,  these  Tribes 
approach  so  near  to  their  neighbours  the  Kdsas, 
(see  CxFiuaiA,)  between  the  Eastern  mountains  and 
the  Sea,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  having 
a  common  origin.  *'A  Kdsa  and  B^tshudna,"  says 
Professor  Lichtenstein,  (ii.  522.)  "would  certainly, 
though  not  without  difficulty,  understand  each  other." 
The  K6sas  are  larger,  more  athletic,  and  less  civilized ; 
the  Bf^tshu&nas,  though  less  robust,  have  a  more  pleas- 
ing physiognomy  and  more  engaging  manners ;  their 
woQien  also  are  handsomer.  Mr.  Thompson  calls 
them  (i.  172.)  •'  a  fine-looking  race  of  men,  superior 
in  some  respects  to  the  more  manly  and  martial  Caffers ;" 
but  in  the  late  invasion  by  the  Mantatis  they  acted  in 
a  very  dastardly  manner,  betraying  much  cruelty  as 
CljiDs.  well  as  cowardice.   Their  principal  Tribes  are:  1.  The 

M&tshapings,  Bdtshapings,  or  Matshapis,*  between  27^ 
and  27<>  8(K  South ;  estimated  at  5000  souls  by  Pro- 
fessor Lichtenstein.  2.  The  T&mmakhas,  or  Bat&mma- 
kas,  in  26°  South  and  26"*  East,  ten  days'  journey  (about 
100  miles)  North-East  of  the  M&tshapings.  3.  The 
Khoy&s,  Lukoy&s,  or  Lehoyds,  on  the  largest  branch 
of  the  Garip,  in  23«  30'  South  and  28°  East.  4.  The 
Murillongs,  or  Bardlongs,  who  once  lived  on  the  Td- 
kuna  Biver,  at  Lit&kun,  (Lattakoo,)  in  27°  South  and 
24°  40'  East,  and  were  then  in  close  alliance  with  the 
Mdtshapings.  The  Chief  of  one  of  their  Tribes  is 
called  Mashdo,  a  name  erroneously  supposed  by  Messrs. 
Campbell  andBurchell  to  be  that  of  his  principal  Town, 
in  25°  50^  South.  (Thompson,  i.  210.)  5.  The  Muk- 
buniitsies,  or  Murdtsies,  whose  Capital,  Karikhein,  is 
supposed  to  be  in  25®  20'  South  and  27°  lO'  East. 
Morrimmuts&ni,  one  of  their  Towns,  is  said  to  be  only 


*  Matchltpee,  according  to  Mr.  Tbompsoo,  (i.  169.)  who 
to  represent  Matllapt,  according  to  the  Welch  orthography,  or 
Matkhliapf,  according  to  that  adopted  in  this  Work.  The  articulation 
of  the  natives  ia  indistinct  and  lisping,  and  as  the  soft  guttural  AA  or 
hh  often  approaches  in  sound  to  «A,  t-kh  or  /-'AA,  when  rapidly  uttered, 
becomes  /-fA.  The  QreeU  pronounce  CAie  (Xii^)  5A^f|  and  chi&na^ 
(mote)  sA^iM. 


6.  The  W&nketsens,  or  Nu&nketsens,  whose  Capital  is  HOPE. 
Mellta,  in  24«  50'  South  and  26^  40' East,  to  the  North-  CAPE  of. 
Westof  theMurutsies.  7.  To  theWestof  theBardlongs,  *-^v~ 
on  the  borders  of  the  Desert  of  Khallabengab,  are  the 
Matsh&nis,  (Mats&ro-kwa  of  Lichtenstein,)  or  Mat> 
sliinis,  who  separated  from  the  Murutsi  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  XVIIth  century.  (CampbeU,  ii.  110.)  8. 
The  Mancmag&ns,  a  large  Tribe  about  30  miles  East  ot 
the  Munitsies,  in  28°  30^  East  9.  The  Makwins,  or 
Mokw^nas,  inhabiting  a  mountainous  tract  two  easy 
days'  journey  (40  miles)  from  the  Sea.  (Thompson,  L 
210,  Campbell,  ii.  358.)  From  this  Tribe,  the  rest  of 
the  Betshu&nas  obtain  their  iron  and  copper,  spear* 
heads,  knives,  &c.  The  metal  is  said  to  be  dug  out  of 
mountains  in  the  territory  of  the  Makwins,  a  Tribe 
equally  known  to  the  K6sas  and  the  B^tsh^iinas.  In 
the  Country  of  the  Bahachu,  not  iiir  from  the  Morn* 
mus4ni,  Mr.  Campbell  was  told,  (i.  312.)  **  There  is  a 
great  river  so  broad  that  you  can  scarcely  see  to  the  other 
side.  It  runs  into  a  great  water  that  would  frighten 
you  to  look  at,  and  its  coiurse  is  to  the  rising-sim.''  It 
is  doubtless  one  of  the  branches  of  the  MaSiime,  lately 
named  by  our  Sailors  English  River.  10.  The  most 
Northern  of  the  B^tshu&na  Tribes  yet  known,  arc  the 
Mangw&tus,  or  Bamangw&tus,  supposed  to  be  in  the 
24^  parallel  of  South  latitude,  and  about  28°  East  lon- 
gitude. When  the  many  instances  in  which  «p,  o,  6,p» 
and  m,  are  indiscriminately  used  for  each  other,  in  thb 
language,  are  considered,  and  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  ha  or  ^a  as  a  prefix  or  adjtmct,  the  resemblance 
between  Mangu-watu,  or  Mangu-matu  and  Mono-mota- 
pa,*  will  appear  striking ;  but  though  no  inftfence  can 
be  drawn  from  such  an  apparent  coincidence  alone,  a 
comparison  of  the  data  afforded  by  Dos  Santos  in  his 
Etiopia  Oriental.  Salt  in  his  FocabularicM  colUcUd  at 
Moiambique.  and  White  in  his  Voyage  to  Da  Uigoa 
Bay,  proves  incontestably  that  the  languages  qx>keo  in 
the  Empire  of  Manomotapa,  (so  Dos  Santos  spells  the 
name,)  are  radically  the  same  as  those  of  the  Kdsas 
and  BeUhu&nas.  11.  To  the  North -West  of  the  Bar6- 
longs,  is  the  Country  of  the  Ba-k&rri-k&rri,  Karri-kani, 
or  Kalli-harri,  neariy  in  25""  South  and  24''  East,  from 
whom  the  finest  skins  of  the  wild  cat  (Edit  jubaia) 
are  obtained.  (Campbell,  ii.  116.)  And  12,  the  Dim- 
maras  between  24^  and  25''  South,  to  the  West  of  the 
Great  Desert. 

Agriculture  was  already  practised  among  these  Tribes  Haia*  ^ 
when  they  were  first  known  to  Europeans ;  and  as  """"^ 
on  the  one  hand  they  all  speak  dialects  of  the  same 
language,  so,  on  the  other,  they  do  not  very  mate- 
rially differ  in  habits  and  manners.  The  care  of  their 
cattle  is  their  first  business,  the  cultivation  of  their 
corn-fields  the  next.  Milk,  whey,  and  cheese  are  their 
ordinary  diet;  but  they  willingly  eat  animal  food,  espe- 
cially game,  and  even  beasts  of  prey.  They  have  goaU 
of  the  short-homed,  smoolh-furred  breed,  and,  besides 
their  milk,  use  the  meat  of  the  kids  for  food.  Fish 
and  amphibious  animals  they  hold  in  great  abhorrence. 
Their  fields  are  enclosed,  and  of  late,  in  consequence 
of  the  example  and  exhortation  of  the  Miasiooarie^ 


•  Professor  Lichlenslcin's  derivalioo  of  this  name  from  tho  Arabic 
phrase  Benii  Moiabba',  and  of  MaJkwiHi,{i,  496.  ii.  494.)  from  JIW 
Aayyin,  (there  cannot  be  any  such  word  in  Arabic  as  M»Aim,y  art 
moat  unhappy  insUnces  of  the  «Janger  incurred  by  an  able  man  wbea 
be  ventures  upon  a  subject  to  which  be  is  nearly  %suvifer« 
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HOPE,  Kifir-corn,  (Jlokw  Cqffrorum^  or  Sorghum^)  beans, 
CAPE  OP.  gourds,  and  water-melons  (all  of  new  Bpecies)  are  cuki- 
'^—  ▼~^'  vated  by  the  women,  who  are  also  their  masons,  while 
the  care  of  the  cattle  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  men. 
They  dislike  water,  and  are  dirty  in  their  persons, 
jfrnm  their  habit  of  anointing:  themselves  with  fat :  they 
are,  however,  cleanly  in  their  houses.  Whether  from 
the  cold  produced  by  it,  from  their  antipathy  for  water, 
or  from  some  other  cause  not  so  easily  discovered,  these 
Tribes  have  a  peculiar  dread  of  rain,  and  appear  entirely 
to  lose  their  natural  cheerfulness  while  it  continues. 
(Camp.  ii.  20.)  This  cannot  arise  from  want  of  shel- 
ter, for  their  huts  are  substantially  built ;  but  it  may 
be  connected  with  some  notion  of  suffering  in  their 
health  from  the  dampness  of  the  air;  for  colds  and 
coughs,  and  "  a  dangerous  sore  throat,  peculiar  to  the 
climate,  from  which  few  recover,"  are  often  the  conse- 
quence of  heavy  rains  in  the  winter*  (Campbell,  ii.  48.) 
In  that  season  they  have  dew  as  well  as  rain ;  in  sum- 
mer a  hot  Northerly  wind  blows  from  sun-rise  till 
5  p.  If.  when  it  dies  away,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  cold 
wind  from  the  South,  during  the  night.  (Id.  ii.  59.) 
The  heaviest  rains  in  summer-time  come  from  the 
North-West.*  In  theMordiong  Country  (in  25'' South) 
the  rains  are  extremely  heavy,  and  frequently  continue 
for  whole  days  together.  In  winter  Uiey  have  some- 
times rather  severe  cold,  and  no  com  is  allowed  to  be 
cut  down  till  after  the  first  frost  or  without  a  formal  per- 
mission from  the  King,  {Id.  ii.  197.)  nor  cau  amilk-tree^ 
{Euphorbia^)  or  Hook-thorn,  {Acacia  detinens^)  be  cut 
down  while  com  is  on  the  ground,  lest  rain  should  in 
consequence  be  withheld.  Though  they  liked  potatoes, 
a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  customs  of  their  fore- 
fathers made  them  very  unwilling  to  plant  them ;  ii 
was  a  dangerous  innovation.  Many  of  these  prejudices 
arise  from  superstition ;  for  though  they  have  scarcely 
any  Religion,  they  are  very  superstitious.  The  Rain- 
maker, who  is  supposed  by  his  incantations  to  bring  or 
withhold  rain,  is  the  only  person  among  them  who 
performs  any  Priestly  function.  A  foreigner  is  pre- 
ferred to  a  native  for  this  office ;  if  successful  he  is  much 
venerated ;  a  black  sheep  is  presented  to  him  on  his 
arrival  in  a  Town,  and  every  one  pulls  off  his  sandals 
before  the  seer  enters  his  house.  A  present  to  the  sooth- 
sayer, bathing  in  the  river,  (a  grievous  performance  to 
the  greasy  B^tshufinas,)  the  catching  a  live  baboon,  or 
owl,  or  some  other  feat  difficult  of  achievement,  is  required 
by  these  pretenders,  as  the  means  of  securing  the  boon 
desired,  in  order  to  save  time  and  affiird  themselves  a 
loophole  to  creep  out  at.  The  Missionaries  seem  asto- 
nished at  finding  that  an  unsuccessful  practitioner  in 
this  art,  who  condescended  to  converse  with  them,  was 
possessed  of  more  understanding  than  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen.  (Campbell,  ii.  200.)  Circumcision  is  in- 
variably performed  on  boys  of  12  years  old  and 
upwards,  and  they  are  prepared  for  it  by  severe  flog- 
gings, a  discipline  which,  at  that  time,  the  men  also 
exercise  on  each  other.  (Id.  ii.  201.)  The  girls  like- 
wise "  go  through  certain  ceremonies'*  on  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  rank  of  women,  whether  similar  to 
those  practised  in  North  and  Central  Africa  (Browne's 
Travelt^  p.  395)  is  not  said.  The  girls,  for  this  pur- 
pose, are  all  assembled  in  one  house  when  the  BoyaUa^ 

^  U  not  this  a  proof  that  the  adjoining  Desert  doea  not  axttnd  lo 
far  Northward  as  Mr.  Campbell  supposes  1  (ii.  143.) 
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der  the  superintendence  of  several  old  women  ;  a  most  HOPE, 
absurd  dress,  with  one  half  of  their  face  painted  white,  ^CAPBJ)F 
singing  and  shouting  and  avoiding  tlie  sight  of  men  ^^^^ 
and  boys,  seem  to  be  the  main  points  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  BoyaUa,  As  that  word  is  the  name  of  a  slightly 
fermented  liquor  formed  from  corn  ground  and  boiled* 
(Campbell,  i.  243.  ii.  218.)  it  is  probable  that  it  is  used 
in  some  peculiar  manner  in  this  ceremony.  Shaving 
the  head  is  considered  as  a  purification ;  after  the  birth 
of  a  child  the  mother  performs  certain  ceremonies,  and 
the  father  is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  house  for  two 
months.  If  the  King  is  ill  and  recovers,  his  illness  is 
supposed  to  be  transferred,  by  a  sort  of  magical  rite,  to 
an  ox,  which  is  suffocated  while  he  is  seated  upon 
it.  Chdilt,  ChdUf  Chdit^  besides  other  lamentations,  is 
uttered  in  various  time  and  note  over  a  deceased  corpse. 
The  poor  and  decrepit  receive  no  compassion ;  and  the 
old  and  infirm  are  lefl  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 
Their  prisoners  in  war  are  cruelly  and  unmercifully 
treated.  Their  laws  are  rather  customs  than  rules 
sanctioned  by  positive  authority ;  but  they  have  just 
ideas  of  property,  and,  by  cultivating  unappropriated 
land,  a  man  acquires  a  right  to  the  possession  of  it. 
Restitution  in  case  of  robbery,  flagellation-  as  well  as 
restitution,  and  death  in  extraordinary  cases,  are  the 
punishments  inflicted.  The  King,  or  Chiefs  is  treated 
with  much  deference,  but  his  power  is  limited  by  the 
great  Council,  or  PlUho^  which  Js  assembled  on  all  Peetso,or 
emergencies.  It  is  held  in  a  circular  enclosure  of  P^^^^^* 
wattled  hedge  in  the  centre  of  the  Town.  Each  war* 
nor  attends  armed  with  his  javelins,  target,  bow,  and 
quiver  full  of  poisoned  arrows.  War-songs,  dances» 
and  sham-fights  precede  the  debates  in  the  assembly. 
The  endosure  is  about  450  feet  in  diameter.  On  one 
side  sit  the  warriors,  on  the  other  the  old  men,  women, 
and  children.  In  the  centre,  those  who  have  slain 
their  foe  in  battle  dance  and  shig  in  commendation  of 
their  prowess.  Such  an  exhibition  is  heightened  by 
the  most  frantic  gestures,  and  cheered  by  the  deafening 
plaudits  of  the  spectators.  Reports  of  two  of  these 
rude  Coimcils  are  given  by  Mr.  Campbell  aud  Mr. 
Thompson ;  and  the  latter  has  added  the  substance  of 
the  harangues  with  his  characteristic  energy  and  brevity. 
(Campbell,  i.  258.  Thompson,  i.  176.)  The  further 
the  interior  of  Africa  is  explored  the  more  civiiiised  are 
the  natives.  The  first  of  the  Travellers  just  named 
found  Karrikbein,*  the  Capital  of  the  Mardtsles,  in  Morootzees. 
point  of  importance,  greatly  exceeding  his  expecUtions.  ^^"- 
The  extent  of  their  town,  neatness  of  their  houses,  *^"^*' 
cleanliness  and  size  of  their  enclosures,  variety  of  their 
decorations,  abundance  of  their  utensils,  skill  in  work- 
ing metals,  all  indicated  a  considerable  advancement 
in  civilisation  beyond  their  Southern  neighbours.  In 
dress,  greasing  and  painting  their  bodies,  plastering 
their  hair  with  fat  and  sibihng,  (unctuous  manganese 
from  the  Blink-klip,  Glittering  Cliff.)  to  the  South  of  the 
River  Kur&man,  (Licht  ii.  448.)  and  wearing  fur  caps 
and  cloaks,  they  differ  little  from  the  M&tshapings,  but 
in  the  Arts  they  are  far  their  superiors.  Iron  and  cop- 
per tools,  rings,  ivory  whistles,  leather  caps,  dishes 
and  spoons  of  wood,  pottery,  baskets,  and  straw-pipes 
arc  all  neatly  manufactured  by  them.  (Campbell,  i.  276.) 
Cunning  and  duplicity,  a  cowardly  and  vindictive 
spirit,  cruelty  to  the  weak  aud  defenceless,  selfishness 

•  Supposed  to  be  in  250  10'  South,  aud  27*  5'  Eatt, 
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HOPE,  ^eir  women,  abandonment  of  the  decrepit,  and  the 
CAPE  OP.  occasional  destruction  of  their  new-bom  children,  are 
*—  ^~*'  the  uniavourable  traits  in  the  B<&tshu&na  character ;  but 
good-nature  and  wilKngness  to  oblige,  freedom  from 
thieving,  hospitality  to  strangers,  industry,  and  a  desire 
of  improvement,  are  qualities  which  they  equally  pos- 
sess, and  such  as  give  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  Mis«* 
sionaries  will  not  ultimately  fail  in  reclaiming  them 
firom  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
Haatitees.  Of  all  the  advantages  which  civilisation  c<mrers,  none 
perhaps  is  greater  Uian  the  permanence  and  security 
which  it  ensures.  The  power  and  prosperity  of  the 
Mur&tsles,  which  appeared  so  firmly  established  in 
1820,  were  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb  only  three  years 
afterwards,  by  one  of  those  overwhelming  invasions  by 
a  whole  horde  of  savages,  such  as  desolated  Europe 
in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  have  fre- 
quently occurred  among  the  native  Tribes  of  Africa. 
While  Mr.  Thompson  was  at  Grtkwa-town  in  1823, 
with  Mr.  Melvill,  the  Government  Resident  there,  they 
were  surprised  by  an  unexpected  visit  from  Mr.  Mofiat, 
Missionary  among  the  B^tshuinas,  who  came  in  order 
to  urge  the  Grikwa  people  to  muster  all  their  force 
and  march  without  dday  to  the  B^tshuana  Capital  on 
the  Kuriiman,  as  it  was  threatened  with  invasion  by  a 
countless  multitude  of  unknown  savages  from  the 
North-East.  Nothing  certain  was  known,  but  that 
rain  and  desolation  followed  the  invaders  wherever 
they  went,  and  that  none  of  the  Northern  Tribes  had 
been  able  to  arrest  their  progress.  The  Grikwa  men 
armed  with  very  little  delay,  but  such  was  the  supine- 
ness  and  bad  management  of  the  B<^t9hu&nas,  that, 
had  not  the  invaders  stopped  to  revel  in  the  abundance 
they  found  in  their  way,  the  Mktshapings  would  have 
been  attacked  before  the  arrival  of  their  allies,  by  a 
force  which  they  had  neither  strengtli  nor  courage  to 
resist  Impatient  at  hearing  nothing,  day  after  day,  but 
incredible  and  contradictory  rumours,  Mr.  Thompson  re- 
solved to  engage  Arend,*  a  slave  who  had  fled  from  his 
master,  and  been  long  a  wanderer  about  among  the 
neighbouring  Tribes,  to  go  with  him  and  fairly  recon- 
noitre the  enemy.  Arend  consented,  and  mounting 
their  horses  at  daybreak  on  the  20th  of  June  they  soon 
reached  Ltt&kun,  which  they  found  entirely  abandoned, 
a  sure  sign  that  the  enemy  was  at  hand.  Arend  wished 
to  return,  but  his  companion  insisted  on  advancing  till 
they  saw  the  invaders.  They  proceeded  a  little  further 
in  a  grove  of  Camel-thorn  trees,  and  were  just  going 
down  to  slake  their  thirst  in  the  adjoining  river,  when 
they  descried  a  vast  host  marching  onwards.  They 
retreated,  not  without  some  risk,  to  an  eminence  in 
firont  of  the  invaders:  the  latter,  however,  again  ap- 
proached, and  it  was  solely  owing  to  their  being 
mounted  that  the  reconnoitrers  escaped.  The  enemy 
was  too  distant  for  their  arms,  accoutrements,  or  num- 
bers, to  be  distinctly  observed  ;•  but  **  they  appeared  to 
be  a  very  numerous  body,  and  covered  a  very  extensive 
tract  of  ground."  Nothing  could  exceed  the  pusil- 
lanimity of  the  B^tshu&nas  when  they  heard  Mr. 
Thompson's  report  next  day,  and  had  not  the  Grikwas 
arrived  on  the  22d,  the  M&tshapings  would  have  fled 
without  making  one  effort  to  defend  themselves.  On 
the  24th  the  whole  army  set  off  to  meet  the  enemy, 

•  Called  Aaron  by  Mr.  Campbell,  who  delighU  id  giting  new 
namci  to  men  and  places. 


An  unavailing  attempt  was  made  to  bring  tnem  to  a  hope, 
pariey,  and  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Moffiit,  the  Mis-  ^^  ^^• 
sionary,  had  a  very  narrow  escape  of  fidling  by  an  uw-  ^^^V^^ 
provoked  attack  on  the  part  of  the  savages,  who,  on  the 
26th,  again  attempted  to  surround  a  reconnoitring 
party  of  Grikwas.  Even  after  the  first  fire  was  opened 
upon  them  they  did  not  appear  daunted*  nor  was  it  tall 
all  their  bravest  warriors  had  iallen,  and  the  cattle, 
round  which  their  women  and  children  were  collected, 
had  broken  loose  and  been  captured  by  their  enemies, 
that  they  began  to  fall  back.  They  subsequently  ral* 
lied  more  than  once,  and  did  not  take  a  retrograde 
course  tUI  they  had  lost  their  two  most  distinguished 
leaders.  Their  whole  body,  notwithstanding  their  se- 
vere loss,  formed  "  a  dense  mass  about  500  yards 
broad,"  says  Mr.  Melvill,  (Thompson,  i.  299.)  "  by  lOil 
yards  deep,  which,  allowing  a  square  yard  for  eadi 
individual,  would  make  their  numbers  amount  to 
50,000."  The  cowardice  and  cruelty  of  the  M&tsha- 
pings  have  been  already  noticed.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty,  and  by  the  most  meritorious  exertions,  that 
Messrs.  Moffat  and  Melvill  succee<led  in  saving  the 
lives  of  between  dO  and  60  women  and  children.  The 
invaders  retreated  in  a  South-Easterly  direction,  being 
still  sufficiently  numerous  to  do  much  mischief  in  their 
course.  "  This  barbarous  horde,  called  Mantati,  i.  & 
Invader  or  Marauder,  by  the  M&tshapings,"  could  not, 
says  Mr.  Moffiit,  (Thompson,  i.  305.)  **  amount  to  less 
than  40,000  souls.  The  men  were  tall  and  muscnlar, 
and  their  bodies  being  smeared  over  with  grease  and  a 
mixture  of  charcoal,  tliey  appeared  as  black  as  pitch : 
but  their  natural  colour  is  scarcely  a  shade  darker  than 
that  of  the  B(itshu6nas,  whom,  in  features  also,  they 
nearly  resemble.  Their  language  appears  to  be  merely 
a  dialect  of  the  B^tshu&na  tongue,  resembling  that  ^ 
the  M&tshapings  so  nearly  that  I  understood  the  pri* 
soners  almost  as  readily  as  the  inhabitants  of  Ko- 
ruman."  It  appeared  from  the  accounts  given  by 
the  prisoners  that  they  had  often  been  reduced  to  the 
greatest  extremities;  and  "that  they  were  actually 
cannibals^*  though  not  from  choice,  but  from  dire  ne- 
cessity, was  afterwards  folly  ascertained."  (Thompson, 
i.  305.)  The  Grikwas,  it  should  be  observed,  j^o 
thus  succeeded  in  putting  this  mightf  host  to  flight, 
did  not  exceed  80  men,  and  were  neither  well  aimed 
and  accoutred,  nor  trained  to  military  discipline :  yet 
their  arms,  their  horses,  and  their  knowledge,  however 
imperfect,  of  tactics,  enabled  them,  small  as  their  number 
was,  to  save  the  defenceless  B^tshudnas  from  destmciion. 

But  who,  it  will  be  asked,  were  these  invaders,  and  ZooU,  o. 
whence  did  they  come  ?     Mr.  Thompson  seems  to  have  Vittr^*^ 
answered  that  question  in  such  a  manner  as  leaves  lit- 
tle doubt  of  his  being  right.     He  thinks  they  were 
expelled  from  the  country  at  the  hack  of  Porto  do 
Natal,  between  27^  and  29**  South,  29*^  and  31°  East, 
by  the  Zdlas  or  V&tuas,  under  their  ChieC  Khaka, 
who  has  in  a  few  years  conquered  or  dispossessed  all 
the  Tribes  in  his  neighbourhood.    The  principal  Tribes 
among  those  who  attacked  the  M&tshapings  were  the 
Baklokwini,  or  BaUhliokwini  and  Mahallog6ui,  who  Baicbo- 
inhabit  the  mountains  which  back  the  coast  from  26°  to  qneess. 
29®  South.     Driven  from  their  country  and  joined  by 
other  Tribes  equally  displaced,  they  w«ne  coinpeiled  to 

*  A  eort  of  caniitiMiism  prevailed  also  among  the  B^tshn&uo. 
(Ucht.  ii.  540.) 
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HOPE,  crossed  the  mountains  which  give  rise  to  the  diS- 
CAPE  OP.  ferent  branches  of  the  Garlp,  they  followed  the  coarse 
"*'"*>^**^  of  its  Soatbern  and  largest  branch,  OTerpowering  the 
Iiehoyds  in  their  way.  They  then  shaped  their  course 
Northward,  and  after  sacking  and  burning  Karri* 
khein,  encountered  Mak&ba,  the  able  and  Taliant  Chief 
of  the  W&nketsens,  who  fallkig  upon  them  while  divided, 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  Next  moving 
Southward,  they  easily  subdued  the  Bardloags  and  Tam* 
makhas,  and,  elated  with  thetr  success,  rouched  boldly 
against  the  Mitshapings,  not  foreseeing  thot  they 
should  have  to  encounter  an  enemy  who  had  "  thunder 
and  lightning*'  in  his  hand  to  drive  them  back. 
(Thompson,  i.  908.)  After  their  retreat  from  Lit&kun, 
they  divided,  were  again  repulsed  by  Makdba,  and  one 
part  of  them  settled  among  the  Murdtsks,  while  the 
other  returned  towards  their  native  country,  and  spread 
ternnr  and  desolation  through  many  Tribes  whom  they 
had  not  before  attacked;  some  of  whom,  driven  to 
the  utmost  distress,  made  an  irruption  into  the  Colony 
Ficani.  in  1824^  i^  j^jy  ^f  that  year,  as  well  as  in  1822, 
the  FaLdni,  or  marauders  attacked  the  Ama-timbis,  or 
Tambdkies,  in  31^  South,  and  Ama-pondas,  or  Ham- 
lionas,  on  the  coast  to  the  North  of  them.  Other  fugi- 
tives, calling  themselves  Ama-ciai,  and  living  apparently 
on  a  branch  of  the  Mapi!ite,  wbic^  runs  into  Da  Lagda 
Bay,  came  among  the  Southern  Kdfifs  at  the  same 
period,  one  of  whom  acknovriedged  that  his  Tribe  was 
vrith  the  invading  army.  (Thompson,  i.  374.)  £}arly 
in  1825,  the  Fikini  appeared  again  in  Cafraria, 
and  established  themselves  ou  the  Somo,  a  branch  of 
the  Great  Kei  (Flint)  River,  not  far  from  the  North- 
Eastem  boundary  of  the  Colony.  **  Not  fewer  than 
100,000  people,**  says  Mr.  Thompson,  (i.  388.)  "  are 
believed  to  have  perished  by  war  and  famine'*  in 
consequence  of  the  irruption  of  the  Mantati  hordes,  and 
within  the  last  two  years  (1824>5)  upwards  of  1000 
fugitives,  mostly  in  a  state  of  extreme  destitution,  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  Colony. 
III.  Present  III.  All  who  have  read  with  attention  the  different. 
State  of  the  and  sometimes  discordant,  statements  of  Messrs.  Bar- 
Colony,  ^y^  3„jj  Lichtenstein,  most  have  suspected  what  has 
now  been  dearly  shown  to  be  the  case,  that  **  the  truth 
lies  between  those  conflicting  accounts."  "  The  Cape* 
Dutch  Colonists,"  says  Mr.  Thompson,  (ii.  114.)  to 
whose  candid,  amusing,  and  instructive,  as  well  as  un- 
pretending work,  a  reference  may  safely  be  made» 
** judging  from  my  own  observation,  which  has  been 
pretty  extensive,  are  neither  generally  so  brutal  as  they 
appear  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Barrow,  nor  so  refined  as  repre- 
sented by  Lichtenstein.  In  fact,  these  inteHigent  writers 
seem  rather  to  have  taken  the  two  extremes,  than  the  ave- 
rage character."  •*Even  the  Fee-boen,  (Catde  Boors, 
Graziers,)  in  general,  have  many  good  and  pleasing  quap 
lities,  and  their  worst  are,  in  my  apprebennon,  deariy  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  many  disadvantageous  drcumstances 
under  whkih  tfiey  are  placed."  The  correctness  of  these 
statements  is  strongly  supported  by  facts  subsequently 
adduced,  (p.  119,  122-)  With  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Colony,  it  is  sati.<{factory  to  learn  that  the 
Commissiou  sent  out  in  1823,  to  *•  inquire  into  the  laws, 
revenues,  and  usages  of  the  Colony,"  was  ably  executed, 
and  is  likely  to  have  very  beneficial  results.  (Thompson, 
ii.  246.)  The  Governor  la  now  aided,  and,  we  may  add, 
checked  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  by  a  Lieutenant* 
Governor  and  a  Coundl,  consisting  of  the  chief  Civil 


more  immediate  object  to  which  the  attention  of  the     HOPE, 
Lieutenant-Governor  is  to  be  directed,  is  the  admiiiis-  ^_^P^ 
toalion  of  the  newly-settled  territories ;  and  as  these     ^  ^  ""^ 
settlements  are  of  too  recent  a  date  to  have  allowed  of 
any  detail  respecting  them  in  our  notice  of  ^Capb  of 
Good  Hope^  a  few  leading  facts  may  be  properly  added 
here  to  complete  our  account,  of  the  present  state  and 
future  prospects  of  that  Colony. 

In  1620,  some  considerable  tracts  of  land  in  the  Newset- 
Zuureveld,  (Sonr-field,)  near  the  North-East  extremity  tlementi* 
of  the  Colony,  were  granted  by  Government,  on  very 
equitable  terms,  to  setUers  who  carried  out  a  sufhcieut 
number  of  labourers,  the  expenae  of  whose  passage 
was  also  defirayed  by  the  Public  The  result  of  this 
benevolent  scheme  has  not,  however,  been  such  as  was 
expected.  The  facility  with  which  the  agreements  be- 
tween the  settlers  and  their  labourers  were  cancelled,  . 
errots,  oversights,  and  miscalculations  with  respect  to 
the  allotments,  and  a  failure  in  the  crops  for  three  8uc«> 
cessive  seasons,  went  far  to -ruin  a  large  number  of  the 
settlers.  Those  of  the  higher  and  middling  classes 
were  the  principal  su£ferers ;  the  mere  labourers  and 
mechanics  suffered  little,  and  seem  to  have  availed  them* 
selves  of  the  rations  issued  by  Government  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all,  as  a  source  of  maintenance,  while  needlessly 
unemployed,  and  vraiting  till  they  could  raise  the  price 
of  labour.  {Id.  170.)  Penury  and  distress  were  already 
increasing  at  a  rate  which  no  exertions  vrithin  the  Colony 
could  meet,  when  a  complete  deluge  of  rain,  in  October, 
1823,  swept  away  a  lai^e  portion  of  what  little  remained 
after  the  failure  of  the  second  crop.  Happily  at  that 
period  the  Commissioners,  sent  out  from  England,  ar- 
rived ;  the  benefit,  however,  to  be  derived  from  their 
inspection  could  only  be  prospective.  A  third  failure  of 
the  crops  reduced  most  of  the  settlers  to  the  utmost 
distress ;  and  in  1824,  subscriptions  were  solicited  both 
in  England  and  India,  as  well  as  at  the  Cape,  fbr  the 
relief  of  the  sufierers.  The  distribution,  early  in  1825, 
of  the  sums  collected,  amounting  altogether  to  about 
jl^lO,000,  loans  granted  to  nuiny  of  the  settlers  by  the 
Colonial  Government,  a  remission  of  claims  iar  rations, 
and  a  full  confirmation  of  the  title  deeds  of  the  allotr 
ments,  alleviated,  as  far  as  v^as  thoi  possible,  the  ahnort 
universal  distress.  A  visit  to  Albany  by  the  Governor 
and  Colonial  Secretary  soon  afterwards,  tended  still 
more  to  the  redress  of  grievances ;  and  **  since  that 
period,  the  Spring  of  1895,  the  common  of  the  Settle- 
ment has  gradually  improved.''  (Id.  iL  176.) 

Albany^  the  District  in  which  grants  of  land  have  AIlmBy. 
been  made  to  the  settlers,  lies  between  31®  SO'  and  34° 
South,  25  30^  and  27®  East,  on  the  banks  of  the  Great 
Fish  River  and  iU  affluents.     Port  Etixabeth,  on  Algoa  Port 
Bay,  near  the  well-known  Missionary  village  of  Bethels  EUzibtth. 
dorp,  the  Westernmost  of  the  new  seUlements,  (Thomj^- 
son,  i.  22.)  is  an  irregulnriy  built  village,   scattered 
along  the  beach,  close  below  a  small  fort  which  pro- 
tects the  landing-place.     It  was  still  increasing  in  1826, 
and  a  Church,  to  which  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  had  been  appointed,  was  begun.     Since  thai 
time,  it  has  received  the  privileges  of  a  regular  port. 
The  temporal  concerns  of  Bethelsdorp   have  greatly 
improved  by  the  vicinity  of  the  new  Colony  ;  and  the 
pretty  village  of  UiUnhage,  on  the  Zwartkops  river,  i 
18  miles  from  Port  Elizabeth,  though  for  the  present 
no  gainer  by  the  Towns  arising  around  it,  promises  to 
become  eventually  one  of  the  most  populous  and  floOf* 
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founded  by  Sir  Rufane  Donkin,  and  designed  to  be  tbe 
residence  of  the  local  Magistrate,  is  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Kowie,  and,  from  its  central  position  and 
local  advantages,  is  better  situated  for  that  purpose 
than  GrahamU  Toum^  to  whidi  Lord  Charles  Somerset 
subsequently  gave  the  preference,  from  a  desire,  peihaps» 
to  have  the  Civil  and  Military  authorities  on  the  same 
spot,  and  deeming  the  latter  place  better  calculated  for 
a  military  post.  In  the  beginning  of  1826,  the  popu- 
lation of  that  rapidly  increasing  Town  amounted  to 
about  2500  souls,  while  three  years  before  it  scarcely 
exceeded  1500,  and  a  period  of  extreme  distress  had 
intervened.  Its  prosperity,  however,  seemed  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  (i.  45.)  in  182S,  more  the  consequence  of 
its  being  the  head-quarters  and  residence  of  the  Magis- 
trate, than  due  to  any  natural  advantages  of  soil  or 
position.  Somenety  about  half-way  between  Graham's 
Town  and  Cradock,  and  to  the  North-West  of  the 
former,  was  merely  a  faim  belongfing  to  Government, 
till  established  as  a  separate  Drosidy  (District)  in 
January,  1825.  The  allotments  of  land  around  it  were 
eagerly  purchased,  but  the  projected  Town  has  not 
advanced  rapidly.  Within  this  Township  is  compre- 
hended the  finest  portion  of  the  territory  beyond  the 
fish  River,  lately  ceded  by  the  K&firs.  The  village  of 
Cradock  contained,  ui  1828,  about  20  houses,  vnth 
gardens  and  orchards,  in  a  bleak  and  desolate  country, 
watered  by  irrigation  from  the  Great  Fish  River. 
The  Church  was  not  yet  finished,  nor  the  Magis- 
trate's House  begun.  About  two  miles  from  it  there 
is  a  warm  sulphureous  spring.  These  are  the  prin- 
cipal Townships  in  the  new  settlements ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  unexpected  and  overwhelming  difficul- 
ties with  which  the  emigrants  had  so  long  to  struggle, 
"not  a  few,"  says  Mr.  Thompson,  (ii.  218.)  "who 
went  out  in  1820  as  actual  paupers,  (their  deposit- 
money  being  defitiyed  by  their  parishes,)  are  now  (in 
1826)  among  the  most  thriving  settlers  in  Albany." 

With  respect  to  the  agricultural  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  Colony,  com  and  wine,  its  staple  produce, 
would  be  furnished  in  greater  abundance  and  of  a  better 
quality,  but  for  the  injudicious  regulations  by  which 
the  cultivation  of  both  is  unintentionally  checked.  In 
order  to  guard  against  the  dearth  produced  hytibad 
year,  no  farmer  is  allowed  to  export  more  than  a 
certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  a  good  one  ;  no  one, 
therefore,  grows  more  than  will  supply  the  home-market, 
and,  instead  of  a  surplus  to  be  kept  at  home  by  an  in- 
creased demand  in  bad  seasons,  there  is  a  deficiency, 
which  must  be  supplied  by  ruinous  importations.  {Id, 
ii.  255.)  For  the  Cape  wines  much  was  done  by  the 
Government,  both  at  home  and  in  the  Colony,  during 
the  War ;  but  when,  on  the  return  of  Peace,  the  duties 
on  foreign  wines  were  lowered  nearly  one-half,  no 
alteration  was  made  in  those  on  the  Cape  wines,  the 
real  price  of  which  was,  by  that  omission,  virtually 
raised  in  the  same  proportion,  and  they  were  almost 
driven  out  of  the  English  market.  This  mode  of  acting 
was  not  quite  consistent  with  the  encouragement  held 
out  in  1811  and  1813,  and  shows  but  too  plainly  how 
easily  private  interests  at  home  are  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  public  interests  abroad,  (/rf.  ii.  250.)  The 
state  of  the  currency,  the  third  great  evil  with  which 
the  Colony  has  had  to  struggle,  is  too  intricate  a 
question  to  be  more  than  touched  upon  here.  An  ex- 
cessive issue  of  paper,  first  by  the  Dutch  Government 


1814,  gradually  reduced  the  value  of  the  rix-doilar  firom     HOPE; 
4s.  to  It.  bd.     On  the  6th  Jane,  1825,  the  British  silver  ^»  ^ 
coin  was  made  " legal  tender,"  at  It.  6d.  for  one  rix-  *^^^^' 
dollar.    To  those  who  vainly  flattered  themselves  that 
the  rix-doUar  in  paper  was  really  worth  it.,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  had  for  several  years  hoarded  up  sums  which 
it  was  now  reqmsite  to  exchange  ibr  the  new  currency, 
this  exchange  appeared,  and  in  some  cases  was,  a  serious 
hardship.  Mr.  Tliompson  thinks  that  a  gradual  resomp- 
tion  of  the  old  currency  would  have  been  as  beneficial 
to  the  Government  and  less  ofiensive  to  the  sokject,  hot 
he  is  "  satisfied  on  the  whole,  that  if  an  immediaU 
mAXhrnent  of  the  currenof  wob  neemary^  the  price  at 
which  the  rix-dolhir  vras  fixed,  was  pnuiUcaUy  the  least 
injurious  to  the  community  at  l«ge.''  (ii.  273.) 

For  a  favourable/ but  by  no  means  overchaiged,  view 
of  the  commercial  importance  of  tbe  Colony,  its  capa- 
bilities of  improvement,  and  fiiture  prospects,  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  that  writer's  own  statements.  All 
that  can  be  here  added  is,  that  among  tbe  additional 
exports  already  turned  to  aecount,  are  wool  firom  the 
Eastern  Districts,  argol,  {Rooodla  TindariOt  ot  Lichen 
Roccella^)  and  aloes.  Copper  and  iron  exist  in  abun- 
dance in  Nam&kwa-land,  and  there  is  a  rich  vein  of 
silver  and  lead  on  Van  Stade's  River,  near  Algoa  Bay. 
Coal  is  also  said  to  have  been  found  on  the  iSionune 
(Crooked)  River  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  Colony  will 
be  seen  from  the  annexed  Table,  abridged  and  con- 
densed fix>m  one  given  by  Mr.  Thompson. 
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Besides  the  works  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  Azticle 
on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hops,  (xix.  270.)  see  State  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1828,  for  a  complete  account 
of  the  Town,  its  inhabitants,  and  of  the  Colony  is 
general ;  Lieutenant  Grant's  Tract  On  the  Cape  Cnr* 
rency.  Cape  Town,  1824 ;  (Pringfe's)  Account  of  the 
Preeent  Slate  of  the  Ertgluh  Settlers  m  A&any,  South 
Africa,  London,  1824;  Origin  and  Progress  of  the 
New  Settlement  in  South  Africa^  by  a  Civil  Servant  of 
Government  at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  London,  182S; 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  StaU 
of  the  Cape  Colony^  published  by  order  of  the  House 
of  CommoDS,  26th  May,  18i^6 ;  and  Thompson's  Tra- 
vels in  Southern  Africa^  London,  1827,  2d  Ed.  2  volsi 
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CAPE  OF. 
GOOSE, 


HOPS, 
CAPE  OP. 

GOR- 
BELLY 


GOODIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Diadd- 
pkiOf  order  Decandria,  natural  order  Leguminosa, 
0«ieric  character:  calyx  two-lipped,  upper  lip  deft; 
pod  with  a  foot  stalk,  compressed,  flat  at  the  npper 
edge,  one-celled ;  seeds  two. 

Two  species,  natives  of  New  South  Wales. 
.  GOODYERA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Gynandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Orchidem. 
Generic  character :  corolla  ringent,  the  two  lower  petals 
placed  under  the  gibhous  lip,  which  is  undiyided  above ; 
the  column  (or  style)  free  ;  pollen  angular. 

Two  species,  natives  of  North  America.    NuttaL 

GOOSE,  .      T 

A.  S.  got;  D.goa,  gami  Ger. 
.gam.  (SeeGANosa.)  Applied  met. 


Or  rob  Rome's  Aocient  getse  of  «U  their  glories^ 
And  cackling  save  the  monarchy  of  toriei? 

Pope,     The  Dunciad,  book  L  y.  212. 


0*er  Ton  dank,  rushy  marsh 


to 


Goose-cap, 

GbOSE-OREBN, 

GoosB-Livsa, 

GoosE-PBif,  Any  thing  silly. 

Goose-quill. 

*  Wrightes  he  did  make,  hanles  and  chambres  ridie, 
When  Harald  or  ^  king  wild  com  ^ider  eftsom 
In  >e  tyme  of  ^ese,  to  tak  )em  venyaons. 

jR.  Bnmne,  p.  64 

Men  gaf  fiuetea  schill^ges  for  a^ot  or  a  been. 

Jd.  p.  174. 

Bo^  my  ^oof  and  taf  grf»,  and  ray  gras  he  take^. 

Piert  Phukman,     Fition,  p.  66. 

Opr  swyne  opr  geet  dryue. 

Id,    Jb,  p.  76. 

This  miller  to  the  toun  his  doughter  send 
For  ale  and  bred,  and  roasted  hem  a  gooi : 
And  bond  bir  bors,  he  shuld  no  more  go  loos. 

Chaucer.     The  Revea  Tale,  ▼.  4135. 

Yet  whan  the  mine  raineth  and  the  gote  winketh 
Litell  wottetb  the^ros/w^  what  the^OM  Ihinketb. 

Skeiion,     The  Crowne  of  Lawrell, 

The  j7O0#e  likewise  is  very  vigilant  and  watebfoIL  Witnease  the 
Capitoll  of  Rome,  which  by  the  meaoes  of  geete  was  defended  and 
saved ;  whereas  at  the  same  time,  through  the  default  of  dogs,  (who 
should  have  gt^-en  warning)  all  had  like  to  have  been  lost 

Boiiand,    Plinie,  book  x.  ch.  xxii. 

There  will  not  want  divers  plain  and  solid  men,  that  have  learnt  by 

the  experience  of  a  good  conscience,  what  it  is  to  be  well  taught,  who 

will  soon  look  through  and  through  both  the  lofty  nakedness  of  your 

latinixingbarbarifui,  and  the  finical  gootery  of  your  neat  sermon  actor. 

Miiion,    Jpologg/or  Smeetynuuiui. 

Hub.  Why  what  %goote-^Qp  would'st  thou  make  me. 
Do  not  I  know  that  men  in  misery  will  promise 
Any  thing,  more  than  their  lives  can  reach  at  ? 
Bemtmont  and  Fieteher,    The  Beggar't  Bnth,  act  iv.  sc.  4. 
Thy  lord  his  great  gooee-Uoer  has. 

HoUdmf,    Juvenai,    Saiyre6.{ol78, 

Let  there  bee  gaulle  enough  in  thy  inke,  though  thou  write  with  a 
goo$e*pen  no  matter. 

Shaktpeare,     Tieeifih  Nighty  fot  266. 

Hear  for  your  Love,  and  buy  for  your  money, 
A  delicate  ballad  oHhe  Ferret  and  the  Coney: 
A  preservatiue  again  the  Punques  euill ; 
Another  ot goote-green  starch,  and  the  Deuell. 

Ben  Joiuon,    Bartholomew  Fagre,  act  ii.  sc  4. 
Ifany  waring  rapiers,  are  affraide  ot goote^ftile, 

Shaktpeare.    Hamkt^  foL  263 

Shall  I,  like  Curtius,  desperate  to  my  teal, 
O'er  head  and  ears  plunge  for  the  common  weal 


The  sly  goose-Jboted  prowler  bends  hiB  coarse, 
And  seeks  the  distant  shallows. 

Somervile.    T%e  Chase,  book  ir. 

One  day  poor  Bob,  puflfd  op  with  prid% 
Thinking  the  combat  to  abide, 
A  gooee^uill  on  for  weapon  ty'd 
Knowing  by  use,  that  now  and  thei^ 
A  sword  less  hurt  does  than  a  pen. 

King,    The  Eagle  and  the  Robm, 
I  dare  not  hope  to  please  a  Cinna^s  ear, 
Or  sing  what  Varus  might  vouchsafe  to  hear. 
Harsh  are  the  sweetest  lays  that  I  can  bring. 
So  screams  a  ^ooie  where  swans  melodious  sing. 

Bealtie.    Pastoral  9. 
Upon  the  flat  ground,  a  sort  of  goose-grass,  and  another  small  plant 
much  like  it.  Cook.     Fogages,  voL  v.  ch.  v.  p.  145. 

Roast  and  boiled  geese,  goose^pge,  &c.  was  a  treat  little  known  to 
to.  Id.    Jh.  vol.  iv.  book  iv.  chAu 

In  order  to  keep  the  eye  moist  and  clean,  (which  qualities  are  ne- 
cessary to  its  brightness  and  its  use,)  a  wash  is  constantly  supplied 
by  a  secretion  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  superfluous  brine  is  conveyed 
to  the  nose  through  a  perforation  in  the  bone  as  large  as  a  goose-guill. 
Paleg.  Natural  Theologg,  cb.  iii. 
A  person,  called  a  goxzard,  i.  e.  goose-herd,  attends  the  flock,  and 
twice  a  day  drives  the  whole  to  water;  then  brings  them  back  again 
to  their  habitations,  helping  those  that  live  in  iIm  upper  stories  to 
theii:  neaU  without  ever  misplacing  a  single  bird. 

Pennant.    British  Zoology.     The  gray  lag  Qoose^ 

GOOSE-BERRY,  Skinner  thinks  so  called,  because 
the  juice  of  these  berries,  when  half  ripe,  are  the  best 
sauce  to  a  goose.  Junius  suspects  that  the  name  was 
originally  groisberrie,  corrupted  from  the  Fr.  groiseUe, 
and  that  by  a  further  corruption,  our  goosdterry  was 
formed.  Our  English  gardeners  say,  so  called  from 
its  gross  or  thick  skin.  The  French,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  berries  to  those  of  the  grossus  or  unripe 
% 

There  was  also  great  store  of  gooseberries,  strawberries,  damaske 
roses,  paiseley,  with  other  very  sweete  and  pleasant  bearbes. 

Hakluyt.     Foy,iges,  Bfc.  vol.  iii.  fol.  205.    Jaques  Cartier, 

All  the  other  gifts  appertinent  to  man  (as  the  malice  of  this  ag« 
'shapes  them)  are  not  woorth  ^gooseberry. 

Shakspeare,     Hairy  IF.    Second  Part,  foL  77. 
Very  well,  cried  I,  that's  a  good  giri,  I  find  you  are  perfectly  qnali- 
fled  for  making  converts,  and  so,  go  help  yoor  mother  to  make  a 
gooseberry  pye. 

CMdamith.    Vkar  of  WakeJUld,  ch.  viL 

'  A  cottage  and  a  slip  of  ground  for  a  cabbage  and  a  goostberry-biuh 
such  as  we  see  by  the  side  of  a  common,  were  in  all  probability  the 
earliest  seats  and  gardens. 

Walpole.    Anecdotes  of  Painting,  cb.  vii. 

He  [Mr.  Burcbel]  sate  down  to  supper  among  U9,and  my  wife  was 
not  sparing  of  her  gooseberry  wine. 

Gddtmith.     Ftcar  of  fPakefield,  ch.  vr. 

GO'RBELLY,! 

Go'rbellibd.   J 

And  what  betokcneth  this  vnto  vs?  What  els  trowe  yon,  but  that 
likewyse  as  a  gi«ate  gorbelyed  gtotton ;  so  oorpulante  and  (atte  that 
he  canne  scantelye  goe. 

Sir  Thomas  More.     Worhes,  fol.  1402.      A  Treaii^ce  vpp-'n  the 
Passion. 


See  Gore,  infra. 
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BELLY,     ^c^o  is  eaten  w'  out  appetite,  with  gorge  upon  gorge  &  grief  vppon 
grief,  til  the  gorbefy  be  compelled  to  cut  vp  tl  again,  and  then  falle 


GORDIUS.  to  a  rere  supper. 
L  ■  1    Str  TkamoM  More, 


Workt,  fol.  99. 
ffo/y  Scriptttre, 
TitA.  O.  we  are  vndone,  both  we  and  ours  for  eaer. 
Fau  Hang  ye  gorbeUied  knaue^,  are  you  vndonel 

Shaktpeare,    Hemg  IK    JFSrtt  Part,  iolbi, 
Nero  did  not  take 


Guinea  Worm;  but  Gmelin  placed  the  latter  in  the 
e^nus  FUaria,  which  genus  has  been  arranged  with 
A  TVra/ice  vppS  fTordn  of  the  external  worms,  while  the  Gordii  are  placed  with 
tile  AnndHdei.  They  certainly  have  much  the  ^ 
pearance  of  the  latter,  and  possess  their  curious  metal- 
lic skin. 
The  type  of  tbe  genus  is  G.  aquaHom^  Linn* 


OOKDIUS. 
GOR£. 


A  noble  club-foot-stripling ;  ne're  contract 

With  ove  throat-swoln,  i^prbelked,  or  crump-back'd. 

HOklag,    Jwnemtd,    Ss/yrc  lO.fol.  19L 
They  called  him  Pfaiscon  and  Grypos :  as  ye  woold  say,  gorebeUy, 
and  book  nosed. 

Sir  TAmiuii  Nitrik.    PhUarck.    Corioiamm,  iol.  ISO, 

GORCROW,  see  Gore,  infra. 

Now,  now,  my  dients 

Beginne  their  visitation  1  vulture,  kite^ 

Raven,  gor^crow,  all  my  birds  of  prey. 

That  think  mee  turning  carcase,  now  they  come. 

Ben  Jonson,    FbXf  act  i.  sc.  2. 

It  will  also  eat  grain  and  insects,  and  like  the  raven  will  pick  out 
the  eyes  of  young  lambs  when  just  dropped,  for  which  reason  it  was 
formerly  distinguished  from  the  rook,  which  feeds  entirely  on  grain 
and  iasectS|  by  the  name  of  the  gor  or  goreerow. 

Pennani,    BritUh  Zooiogg,     The  Carrion  Crow, 

GORDIAN.  Gorduiii  knots,  so  called  iiromGordtt/t, 
a  ploughman,  and  afterwards  King  of  Phrygia,  who 
**  folded  and  knitt  a  rope  with  many  knots,  one  so 
wrethed  within  another,  that  no  ma  could  perceive  thfe 
manner  of  it,  neyther  where  the  knottes  began,  nor 
where  they  ended."  And  as  there  was  a  prophesy 
*'  that  He  should  be  lord  of  all  Asia  tliat  could  undo  the 
endles  knott,"  Alexander,  fearful  of  the  consequences 
of  failing  to  undo  it,  ''  out  of  hande  cutt  with  his  sworde 
the  cordes  asunder,  thereby  either  illuding  or  els  ful- 
filling the  effect  of  the  prophecye.**  Brende*s  Q.  Curtiiu, 
fol.  20. 

Whatsoever  it  veas,  I  must  be  fain  to  leave  it  as  a  Qcrtban  knot, 
which  no  writer  helps  me  to  untie. 

JBnAer.     iSng  Stephen,     wimw  1154. 

Tf  once  you  let  the  Gordimn  knot  be  ty'd, 
Which  turns  the  name  of  virgin  into  bride. 
That  one  fond  act  your  life's  best  scene  foregoes, 
And  leads  you  in  a  labyrinth  of  woes, 
Whose  strange  meanders  you  may  search  about, 
But  never  find  the  clue  to  let  you  out. 
WkUk,    An  EpiaUe  to  a  Ladg  who  had  ^molved  against  Mamage. 

GORDONIA,  in  Botany ^  a  genus  of  the  class  Mono- 
ddphia^  order  Polyandria^  natural  order  Malvacea. 
Generic  character:  calyx  simple,  five-leaved;  corolla, 
petals  five,  connected  at  the  base ;  style  five-angled ; 
stigma  five-clefl ;  capsule  five-celled ;  receptacle  colum- 
nar :  seeds  in  purs,  winged. 

Four  species,  natives  of  Carolina  and  Jamaica. 

GORDIUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  oTAnneUides^  ac- 
cording to  Cttvier,  and  of  InieUinal  ff^omu  of  Rudol- 
ph!, established  by  Linneus,  but  placed  with  the  genus 
FUaria  by  Rudolphi. 

Generic  character.  Body  very  tliin,  filiform,  very 
long,  cylindrical ;  mouth  anterior,  forming  a  small  slit, 
vent  terminal. 

Small,  living  in  stagnant  waters  and  slow  rivers, 
especially  those  of  mountainous  countries,  where  it  is 
accused  of  causing  the  goitre  in  those  inhabitants  which 
'drink  of  the  watera  It  is  also  found  surrounding  the 
bodies  of  insects.  The  species  of  the  genus  are  scat- 
tered over  various  parts  of  the  world,  being  common 
in  Europe  and  Africa ;  and  a  species  has  been  recently 
received  at  the  British  Museum  from  Chili. 


GORE,  v.  1       Gin-e^MHed,  (says  Skinner.) 

GoRB,  n.  either  fitim  gore,  tanguit^  iabwn^ 

GoRT,  or  gOTf  ccmum  ^^^Gar  and  gom 

GoRE-BELLT,  are  the  same  word  dilierentiy 

GoRE-BBLLiED,      >  applied.      Somner  has  g^-kor- 
GoRE-BLooo,  wigend^  nordiduM^  unclean,  cor- 

GoRB-CROW,  nipt,  vile,  sordid,  grrowing  Acory 

Gore-drowned,  or  sinnewy :  and  this  is  fitnn  the 
Gore-vis AOBo.  J  A.S.verbAarfaii,(withtheuflaal 
prefix  ge,)  ge-harian^  by  contraction  gar^  (pmnounced 
broad  gawr^)  ian^  canacere^  muceBcere;  to  wax  gray  or 
hoary,  to  grow  musty,  mouldy,  or  hoary.  The  adjec- 
tive ge^hor  (by  contraction  gore^  or  goi^  might  be  first 
extended  in  its  application  to  the  filth  arising  fitom 
mouldiness,  and  thence  to  any  filth,  cormption,  or  pc^- 
lution,  and  more  particularly  to  that  occasioned  by  the 
slaughter  of  animals ;  as  gory  bloody  gore'blood^  a  mix- 
ture of  blood  and  filth.  Hence  gor^  without  the  affix, 
blood,  carnage;  and  goreheUy,  a  belly  filled  with  or 
greedy  of  meat ;  gor-crow^  a  crow  feeding  on  flesh  or 
carrion,  (Skinner.)  To  gore^  Skinner  thinks  may  be 
contxacted  firom  the  A.  S.geborian,  to  bore,  to  perforate. 
Junius  observes  more  wisely,  "  AnglU  quoque  i»  dicUur 
gored,  CUJU8  ilia  perforata  graveolentem  excremeniorvm 
spurdtiem  egerurU,^*     And  thus,  to  gore^ 

To  cause  gore,  to  expel  or  emit,  to  discharge,  to  shed 
gore;  and  generally,  to  stick  or  stab,  to  pierce  or 
penetrate.  And  hence  probably  a  goar  or  gore^  a  sliU 
See  Goar. 

l^rrhus  shall  come  besprent  with  Priam*i  blood. 
That  gored  tbe  son  before  tbe  father's  face 
And  slew  the  father  at  the  altar  eke. 

Sitrreg,     Firgil,    JEipwu,  book  ii. 

Downe  strait  he  falles,  &  armour  large  with  gcare-hhud  embreeL 
Phaer,     Firgii.    jEnrido9,  book  xiL  lig.  L.  3. 


He  spake :  and  strait  the  sword  aduU'de  into  his  throat  i 
And  ffushinee  goarv  blood  the  lyfe  amid  his  armour  leaoes. 

•     •^  Id.    i».bookx.Of.S 

He  with  his  handes  atraoe  to  Tnlooee  tbe  knottat : 
Whoee  sacred  fiUettes  aU  besprinkled  wen 
With  filth  and  gorg  biod  and  venim  rank. 

Smreg.     FvrgU.    ^fiiea^  bookn. 

igfat 


Through  all  those  foldes  the  steele-head  passage 
And  through  his  shoulder  perst;  wherewith  to  ground 
He  groveling  fell,  all  gored  in  his  gushing  woond. 

Spmoer.    Pkait  Qaem^hofkvLCHL^ 

Tbe  willing  redhrest,  flying  through  a  thorny 
Against  a  prickle  got'd  his  tender  side. 
And  in  an  instant,  so,  poor  creature,  dyde. 

Browne,     The  Shephente  Pipe,  BdqgM  1. 

And  now,  thir  mightiest  quell'd,  the  battel  swerv'd, 
With  many  an  inrode  gor*df  deformed  rout 
Enter'd  and  foul  disorder. 

MUtom.    PoroifiMXesI,  book  Ti.L  387. 

.  Sad  Amaranthus,  made  a  flowre  bat  late, 

Sad  Amaranthus,  in  wboee  purple  ^rv 
Me  seemes  I  see  Amintas  wretched  fate, 
To  whom  aweet  Poets  verse  bath  given  endlene  date. 

Speneer,    Faerie  Qaeene,  book  SI  can.  £• 
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GOAES.  Loose  no  reward,  though  here  thou  see  him  die, 

>_,     ^-«  Rowling  in  dust  and  gort. 


rJLsif^boekxLUeO. 
The  obligaiion  of  our  Mood  forbids 

What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 
The  Muse  hendf,  for  her  enchando;  asD  ? 
Whom  universal  Nature  did  lameut, 
When  by  the  rout,  that  mad*  the  hUlaiMS  ro«r. 
His  gtnry  visage  down  the  stream  waa  eent, 
Down  the  awiflHebruste  the  litibianaliofp. 

MUion.    XfciVfi#,L  62. 

And  in  daHt  nights,  and  in  cold  dw,  tlkmm 
(Cromwell)  Pursues  the  monster  throughout  erwy  throne, 
Which  shrinking  to  the  Roman  Denn  impure, 
Gnashes  her  aoary  teeth  j  nor  there  secure. 
MifveU.     ^TorAa,  vol.  lit  p.  503.    Addenda.    Ode  upon  Croniweir$ 
Return  from  htUmd, 
Though  much  disma/d  with  what  had  lately  hipt 

On  gore»drown*d  Gladmoor  in  that  bloody  sbow'r. 
And  fearing  by  the  foe  to  be  entrapt. 

Dra^m.    The  Miterif  of  Queen  MargaruN. 
He  gaz*d  with  wonder  on  their  equal  might, 
Look*d  eager  on,  but  knew  not  either  knight : 
Besolv'd  to  learn,  he  spur'd  his  fiery  steed 
With  goring  roweU  to  provoke  his  speed. 

Dry  den,    Pnlamon  and  Areite. 
Beneath  the  brain  the  point  a  passage  tore, 
CrashM  the  thin  bones  and  drown 'd  the  teeth  in  gore  : 
His  mouth,  his  eyes,  his  nostrils,  pour  a  flood  ; 
^e  sobs  bis  soul  out  in  the  gush  of  hlood. 

Pope.     Homer.    Jiiad,  book  xv. 
'  Great  Ajax  from  the  dead 
Strips  his  bright  anns,  Oilens  lope  his  head ; 
Toss'd  like  a  ball  and  whirl'd  in  air  away, 
At  Hector's  feet  the  gorg  visage  lay. 

Id.    lb.  book  xiii. 

We  ascribe  vices  to  a  horse,  that  will  not  obey  the  whip  or  the 
spur ;  or  to  an  ox  that  attemps  to  gore  the  attendants,  instead  of  yield- 
ing lus  neck  to  flie  yoke. 

Cogan,     On  the  PoMeione,  part  ii.  vol.  3.     On  Moral  Couduct, 

The  hand  [Cortex]  that  slew  till  he  could  slay  no  more. 
Was  glued  to  the  sword-hilt  with  Indian  gore. 

Coujper.     Charity, 
'  Our  ancestors 

Selected  such,  for  hospitable  beds 
To  rest  the  stranger,  or  the^ory  chief, 
From  battle  or  the  chase  of  wolves  retnm'd. 

Dyer.    The  Fteeeef  book  il 
Sad  Valour  in  the  midst  maintains  her  ground, 
Bage,  with  a  joyful  heart,  tho'  short  of  breath, 
And,  arm'd  with  steel,  the  gory-visag*d  Death. 

Lewis.    Of  the  Thebaid  of  Statiutf 'book  vii. 

GOREE,  (properly  Goeree^  the  vulvar  abbreviation 
of  Croede  Rede,  TheGord  Roadsted,)  a  small  but  very 
strongly  fortified  Island,  a  little  to  the  South-East  of 
Cape  Verde,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  14°  40'  10" 
North,  and  17°  24'  45"  West,  is  inaccessible  except  in 
one  place  on  the  East  North-East  side,  where  the  rock 
recedes,  and  leaves  a  semicircular  basin,  forming  a 
secure  harbour  with  a  sandy  beach.  The  dark,  basaJtic 
appearance  of  the  rock,  and  fragments  of  puzzolana,  as 
urell  as  prismatic  masses  occasionally  seen  at  its  base,  in- 
dicate a  volcanic  origin ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  this,  as  well  as  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  was 
detached  from  the  Continent,  at  some  remote  period,  by 
a. violent  volcanic  agency.  The  whole  Island  is  about 
800  yards  long,  and  240  broad,  in  its  widest  part,  and 
consists  of  a  naked  rocky  hill,  rising  about  300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  sandy  plain  500  feet  In 
length,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  820  feet,  and  a  long 


The  cliffs  on  the  Western  side  of  the  forts  are  quite  per- 
pendicular ;  OB  the  South  and  East  t}ie  ascent  though ' 
very  steep  is  not  absolutely  impracticable ;  ^e  North  is 
the  most  accessible,  but  easily  defended.  It  was  ceded 
in  1617  by  Biram,  King  of  Cape  Verde,  to  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  who  soon  afterwaids  erected  Fort 
St  Michael  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  Fort  Nassau 
(St,  Francis)  below,  in  order  to  command  the  landing- 
place.  •  The  population  c^the  Island  in  1766  amounted 
to  about  500  free  persons,  and  upwards  of  1000  slaves. 
Being  a  convenient  station  for  shipping,  it  has  often 
changed  its  masters  in  time  of  war.  It  was  taken  by 
Admiral  Holmes  inl663 ;  retaken  by  De  Kinter  in  1665 ; 
taken  again  by  Count  D'Estn^es  in  1677;  from  the 
French  by  the  English  in  1692 ;  .given  iip  again  to  the 
French  in  1693,  and  has  since  that  time  been,  excepting 
for  some  short  intervals,  one  of  their  foreign  possessions, 
having  been  guaranteed  to  them  at  the  peace  of  1783. 
In  1800,  it  was  surrendered  to  Great  Britain,  but 
restored  to  France  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802. 
From  1804  to  1816,  when  it  was  again  restored  to 
France,  it  continued  to  be  occupied  by  the  British 
troops.  It  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  for  a  tropi- 
cal station  is  remarkably  healthy. 

Dapper's  Beschryvinge  der  Afrikaamche  Geweesten^ 
Amsterdam,  1676;  Golberry,  Voyage  en  Jfriquet 
Paris,  1802,  ch.  xv.  ii.  55. ;  Mimain  mr  Gorier  par 
Prelong,  in  the  Atmaia  de  Chimie^  1793. 

GORGE,  V.  \     Ft.  gorger,  engorger;    It   ingor^ 

GoaoE,  n.  jgiare^  ingurgitare^  from  the  Lat 
gurges;  which,  as  Skinner  observes,  was  used  even  in 
the  purer  ages  of  the  Latin  tongue  for  hettuo^  a  glutton. 
The  shrill-forged  lark  in  Shakspeare  is  "the  shrill- 
throated."    To  gof^. 

To  swallow  or  pass  down  the  throat,  to  feed  glut- 
tonously, to  cram  the  stomach,  to  glut 

'Hie  counseler  heireth  causes  with  lesse  paio  heing  emptier  then 
he  shel  be  able  after  a  full  gorge, 

JFiUon,    The  Arte  of  Bheiorique. 

Add  being  full  pauDched  with  gorge  upon  gorge,  ye  haue  no 
minde  to  relieue  your  poore  bretheren  perishing  for  famine,  as 
though  ye  wer  born  to  feede  none  but  your  own  seljfes,  and  were  not 
bounde  to  relieve  the  neccssitie  of  your  neighbour. 

Udcdl.    Lukej  ch.  vi. 

Look  at  the  fhll-fed  hound  or  goraed  hawk. 

Unapt  for  tender  smell  or  speedy  flight, 
Make  slow  pursuit,  or  altogether  balk, 

The  prey  wherein  by  nature  they  delight. 

Shahepeare.    Rape  of  Lucreee, 

Eoo.  From  the  dread  soumet  of  this  chalkie  bourne 
Look  Tp  a  height,  the  shTWi-gorr^d  larke  so  farre 
Cannot  be  seene  or  beard ;  do  but  look  vpi 

Jd.    Lear,  fol.  303. 

As  when  a  vultur  on  Imaus  bred, 

Whose  snowte  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 

Dislodging  from  a  region  scarce  of  prey, 

To  gorge  the  flesh  of  lambs  or  yeanling  kids. 

On  bills  wbcore  flocks  are  fed,  flies  toward  the  epnogs] 

Of  Ganges,  or  Hydaspes,  Indian  streames. 

{Afiiion.    Paradiee  Loei,  book  iiL  L  434. 

He  with  him  cWd,  and,  laying  mighty  hold 
Upon  his  throte  did  gripe  his  gorge  so  fast, 
That  wanting  breath  him  down  to  ground,  he  cast. 

Spenter,    Faerie  Queene,  book  vi.  caiL  4. 

And  all  the  way,  most  like  a  brutish  beast, 

He  spewed  rp  his  gorge,  that  all  did  him  deteasL 

id.    lb.  book!,  can. 4. 


GORGE. 


—  rvun  numan  nesn  wouiu  nave  uieir  gorgca  un  u, 

GOR-  So  waited  they  upon  their  swords  for  food, 

GKOUS.  To  feast  upon  the  English,  being  kill'd. 

«-_,      —Mt-'  Draffton,     The  Baith  of  AffUuMiri, 

The  first  night  (saytb  he)  ye  might  htue  scene  the  Englishmen 
bathing  themselues  in  wine,  and  casting  their  gorgei:  there  was 
crying,  showting,  wassaling,  and  drinking,  showting  far  aboue 
iBMSure.  Siow,    Edwturd  JI,    Anno  1313. 

But  fiends  to  scourge  mankind,  so  fierce,  so  fell, 
Heav'n  never  summoned  from  the  depths  of  Hell ; 
Bloated  and  gorged  with  prey,  with  wombs  obscene, 
Foul  paunches,  and  with  ordure  still  unclean. 

put,     Firgil,    ^neid,  book  iii. 

, '  It  was  to  stimulate  their  cannibal  appetites  (which  one  would 
think  had  been  gorged  sufficiently)  by  variety  and  seasoning ;  and  to 
quicken  them  to  an  alertness  in  new  murders  and  massacres,  if  it 
should  suit  the  purpose  of  the  Guises  of  the  day. 

Jiurke.     On  the  Revolution  in  France, 

GO'RGEOUS,  "^      Fr.   gorgias.      Probably  from 
G(/roeously,       ('gorgCy  and  transferred  from   the 
Go^ROEOUSNESS.  J  palate  to  the  eye. 
Luxuriously,  richly,   sumptuously,  adorned,  gay  or 
showy ;  splendid  or  magnificent. 

With  holinesse  dooeth  he  reproue,  when  he  speaketh  o[  gorgeoui 
aray  of  harlots  decking,  of  game  piayers  disguising,  of  golden  spurres, 
saddles,  and  brydles? 

Sir   Thonuu  More.     Worhi,  fol.  808.     The  Con/utacion  of  Frere 
Bartu  Churche. 

How  outragiously  arc  their  priestes  and  churches  orned  and  gor» 
gioutly  garnished  in  their  popetry  passetymes)  and  apes  playe. 

Joye,     Expoiicion  of  Daniely  ch.  vii. 

For  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  Utopians,  except  very  few  (which  had 
been  in  other  countries  for  some  reasonable  cause)  all  that  gorgeouM- 
neu  of  apparel  seemed  sharoefull  and  reproachful. 

More.     Utopia,  by  RcjbinMoUj  vol.  ii.  book  il  ch,  vi« 

Some  rip'ning,  ready  some  to  fall. 

Some  blossom'd,  some  to  bloom. 
Like  gorgeous  hangings  on  (he  wall 

Of  some  rich  princely  room. 

Drayton.     The  Deacripiion  of  E/ymum 

■  Son,  take  my  keys, 

And  let  this  preparation  for  this  marriage, 
(This  welcome  marriage)  long  determined  here, 
Be  quick,  and  gorgeous, 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     Four  Plays  in  One, 

What  difference  betweene  men  enriched  with  all  abundance  of 
earthly  and'heauenly  blessings,  and  idols  gorgeously  attyred,but  this, 
the  one  takes  pleasure  in  that  which  they  haue,  the  other  none. 
Hooker     Works^  fol.  529.     A  Sermon.     Of  the  Nature  of  Pride. 

It  seem*d  to  outvye  whatever  had  been  scene  before  of  gallantry 
and  riches,  and  gorgeousness  of  apparel. 

Baker.     Charles  IT,     Anno  1661. 

To  prohibit  gorgeous  and  costly  apparel  to  be  worn  but  by  persons 
of  good  quality,  shall  save  the  gentry  of  the  kingdom  much  more 
money  than  they  shall  be  taxed  to  pay  your  majesty. 

Ludlow.     MetnoirSf  vol.  iii.  p.  272. 

As  for  the  matter  of  cloathing,  our  Saviour  goes  on,  who  can  be 
more  gorgeously  and  splendidly  apparalled,  than  the  flowers  of  the 
field  ?  and  yet  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin. 

Sharp.     Works.    <$ennon  I.  vol.  iv.  p.l9. 

And  thence  "  the  mighty  visitant,*'  that  came 
To  touch  thy  bosom  with  her  sacred  flame, 

Recall'd  the  long  lost  beams  of  grace. 

That  whilom  shot  from  Nature's  face, 
A\Mien  God,  in  Eden,  o*er  her  youthful  breast 
Spread  with  his  own  right  hand  perfection's  gorgeous  vest. 
Mason.     Ode  3.     To  Memory, 

To  recommend  this  system  to  the  people,  a  perspective  view  of  the 
court  gorgeously  painted  and   finely  illuminated  from  within,  was  . 
exhibited  to  tlie  gaping  multitude. 

Burke,     On  the  Cause  of  the  preient  Ditcontents. 


(says  Skmner,)  so  called  because  it  coYers  the  gor^e,       — 
or  gullet ;  the  throat.  GORGun 

His  bone  sore  woonded ;  whilst  he  went  aside  ''  *" 

To  take  another  still  that  doth  attend, 
A  shaft  which  some  too  lucky  hand  doth  guide, 
Piercing  his  gorget,  brought  him  to  his  end, 

Drayton,     The  Battle  of  Agineo^art. 
Which  Clifibrd  perceiuing,  sought  to  auoide,  and  whether  for 
baste,  heate,  or   paine,  put  off  the  gorget  he  wore,  when  sodainely 
an  arrow  without  an  head,  shot  from  the   bow   of  some  Uyde  iiv 
ambush^  pierced  through  his  throat. 

Spede,    Edward  IF.  book  ix.  ch.  xvii.  (6)  foL  6S7. 

Three  glittering  dragons  to  i\\t  gorget  rise. 
Whose  imitated  scales,  agunst  the  skies 
Reflected  various  light. 

Pope,    Homer,    Biad,  book  xi. 

GO'RGON,  71."^     Gr.  Vopr^wy,  Gorgo ;  from  rfofrfi^, 
Go'rgon,  a,      >vividit3^  acer^  terribilis,  and  hence 
Gorgo'nian,     J  applied  to  Medusa ;  and  poetically 
extended  to 

Any  thing  terrible,  dreadful,  frightful. 

Gorgon^  in  the  citation  frt>m  Spenser,  is  Debcogor- 

GON,  q.  V, 

A  bold  bad  man,  that  dar'd  to  call  by  name 
Great  Gorgon,  Prince  of  darknesse  and  dead  night, 
At  which  Cocytus  quakes,  and  Styx  is  put  to  flight 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  L  can.  1. 

But  fate  withstands,  and  to  oppose  th'  attempt 
Medusa  wilh  gorgoman  terrour  guards 
The  ford. 

Milton,    Paradise  Lost,  book  iL  L61I. 

■  The  rest  bis  look 

Bound  with  gorgonian  rigor  not  to  move. 

Id.    /4.  book  X.  1 297. 

But  brave  Aconteus,  Perseus'  friend,  by  chance 
Look'd  back,  and  met  the  Gorgon's  fatal  glance; 
A  statue  now  become,  he  ghastly  stares. 
And  still  the  foe  to  mortal  combat  dares. 

Maynwaring.     Ovid,     MetamorphmeSf  book  iv. 

He  saw,  already  one  in  Heav*n  was  plac'd. 
And  one  with  more  than  mortal  triumphs  grac'd 
The  victor  Perseus  with  the  Gorgon-head 
O'er  Lybian  sands  his  airy  journey  sped. 

Eusden,     Ovid.     Metamorphoses,  book  iv. 

Thro*  devious  wilds,  and  trackless  woods  he  past. 
And  at  the  Gorgon-seats  arrivM  at  last: 
But  as  he  journey'd  pensive  he  survey*d, 
What  wasteful  havock  dire  Medusa  made. 

Id,     lb,  book  IT.' 
But  Pallas  came  in  shape  of  nist, 
And  *twixt  the  spring  and  hammer  thrust 
Her  gorgon  shield,  which  made  the  cock 
Stand  stiff",  as  twere  transform'd  to  stock. 

Butler.     HudibraSy  part  i.  can.  2. 

As  if  the  dire  goddess  that  presides  over  ft  [War]  with  her  mur- 
derous spear  in  her  hand,  and  her  gorgon  at  her  breast,  was  a 
coquette  to  be  flirted  with. 

Burke,     On  a  Regicide  Peace, 

Still  the  sound 

Of  her  gorgonian  shield  my  ears  retain, 
While  earnest,  striking  on  its  rim  her  spear. 
The  virgin  warrior  spake. 

Glover,    The  AtheneU^  book  xL 

Since  Wisdom's  ^or^oiw/<jV/<f  was  known 
To  stare  the  gazer  into  stone ; 
He  chose  to  trust  in  folly's  charm. 
To  keep  his  breast  alive  and  warm. 

Shenstone.     The  Progress  of  Tasit,  pait  Q. 

Oh  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head. 

Dread  Goddess,  lay  thy  chastening  hand  ! 
Not  in  thy  gorgon  terrours  clad 

(As  by  the  impious  thoa  ait  seen.) 

Gray.    Ode  /•  Mttrwity. 
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'  were  three  daughters  of  fhorcus  and  Ucto,  living  m 
the  extreme  Western  parts  of  the  globe  beyond  the 
Ocean.  Their  names  were  Stheno,  Euryale,  and 
Medusa :  the  first  two  were  immortal,  the  last-named 
mortal  Her  history  is  one  of  sorrows :  Neptune  was 
enamoured  of  her^  and  the  scene  of  their  loves  is 
picturesquely  laid,  like  those  between  Zephyr  and 
Aurora  by  our  own  great  Bard, 

Perseus  cut  off  her  head,  and  from  her  blood  were 
derived  Chrysaor  and  the  winged  horse  Pegfasus. 

In  the  Scutum  Hercults,  the  same  Poet  has  described 
the  appearance  of  the  Gorgones  with  great  fervour  of 
imagination.    They  are  in  contest  with  Perseus : 

TAt)  ))  fAtrmvrh 

B«mirtM9  Utxtemt  rmmt  fif^Xm  i0Uftmy^f 
'0^««  »«)  Xtyimt'  \wl  ft  Xjuryt  t»tuu9n 

Aixfui^*^  7«S^c  rttytf  f^hu  2*i;^«^«#'«'s»  S^vrmg 

TtfyttMt  Umir»  f^yms  f«/9«f.— 229. 

Homer  has  not  any  distinct  mention  of  these  fabled 
Sisters.  His  allusions  to  them  are  couched  in  very 
general  and  undefined  images  df  terror.  Thus  on  the 
Mgis  of  Minerva  is  depicted  the  head  of  a  Gorg^, 

ft/»M«  nXjf^v 

B.  E.  741. 
Hector,  while  he  is  storming  the  Grecian  wall,  is  repre- 
sented as  having  the  eyes  of  a  Gorgon ;  (76.  8.  349.) 
Agamemnon,  while  arming,  bears  upon  his  shield  a 
Gorgon,  scarcely  less  fearful  than  that  of  Minerva  her* 
self;  (76.  A.  36.)  and  Ulysses,  with  some  very  pardon- 
able marks  of  q)prehension,  hastens  his  retreat  from 
the  Shades,  lest  Proserpine  should  visit  him  with  a 
like  monster.  (Od  A.  633.) 

^schylus  has  introduced  the  Gorgones  in  the  instruc- 
tions which  Prometheus  affords  die  unhappy  lo  rela- 
tive to  her  wanderings ;  and  to  bim  we  are  indebted  for 
a  remarkable  account  of  their  elder  sisters,  the  Grse. 
Hesiod  (loc,  Theog,  cit)  had  already  told  their  gene- 
alogy, and  described  them  as  "  fairfaced,"  though  grey* 
headed  from  their  birth.  Their  names  were  Enyo  and 
Pephredo,  to  whom  a  third  is  sometimes  added,  called 
Dino.  (Apoliodorus,  ii.)  According  to  the  Tragedian, 
(Prom,  vinct,  818.)  they  live  vpo9  Toprfopeia  wt&ia  Kiir. 
Oyvrfi,  a  locality  which  has  wearied  the  geographical 
research  of  Commentators.  They  are  swanlike,  (kvkvo^ 
H^P^^i)  though  in  what  particular  the  resemblance  lies 
we  are  nowhere  told ;  Stanley,  however,  may  be  right 
in  his  conjecture,  fanan  quia  canm.  Like  the  same 
Poet's  Eumenides,  (Eum.  69.)  they  are  old  maids, 
(hfjvaial  Kopat^)  and  they  have  among  them  but  one 
eye  and  one  tooth.  In  addition  to  the  discomfort  aris- 
ing from  this  scanty  provision  of  necessaries^  they  arc 
condemned  to  eternal  darkness,  unvisited  by  either  Sun 
or  Moon.  Near  them  dwell  their  sisters  the  Gorgones, 
on  whose  shoulders  are  wings,  and  whose  hair  is  en- 
twined, or  rather  formed,  by  snakes.  These  ate  hated 
by  man,  and  not  without  adecjuate  reason ;  for  no  one 
who  happens  to  look  upon  them  can  hope  to  retain  life. 

Of  the  two  other  great  Tragic  Poets,  Sophocles,  as 
far  as  we  recollect,  has  not  made  any  use  of  the 
Gorgones;  he  once  applies  the  epithet  rfOfy^&vt9  to 
Minerva.  {AjaXy  450.)     Euripides  luxuriates  in  their 
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and  describes  ner  death,  and  the  transfer  or  her  head 
to  the  iBgis.  Moreover,  he  adds,  that  Minerva  pre-  ^ 
sented  Ericthonius,  when  recently  born,  with  two  drops 
of  Medusa's  blood ;  one  was  the  most  deadly  of  poisons, 
the  other  an  unfailing  panacea.  These  descended,  by 
inheritance,  to  Creusa,  and  are  employed  by  her  in  her 
machinations  against  the  life  of  Ion.  (7on.  988.)  Chi- 
ron, according  to  Apoliodorus,  possessed  similar  me- 
dicaments, through  the  bounty  of  the  same  Goddess. 
{Bm.  iii.  10.) 

Pindar  has  preserved  the  pedigree  of  Bellerophon'a 
steed,  (o0i«^^eo$  v<oV  To/xyoVov,  Olymp,  xiii.  89.)  and 
in  a  few  "  words  that  burn"  has  comprised  the  whole 
story  of  Perseus.  (Py(h,  x.  79.)  In  another  Ode 
(Jhfih,  xiii.)  he  has  attributed  the  invention  of  the  Hhia 
to  Pallas,  who,  after  the  victory  of  her  favourite,  ex- 
pressed upon  it  the  lament  of  the  surviving  sisters  for 
the  death  of  Medusa.  One  other  circumstance  may 
be  derived  from  Apollonius  Rhodtus,  namely,  that  when 
Perseus  took  his  flight  over  Lybia,  with  the  head  of 
Medusa  in  his  hand,  every  drop  of  blood  which  fell 
upon  the  gpround  was  changed  into  a  serpent,  (ir. 
1513.) 

We  know  not  whence  Servius  borrowed  his  charac- 
ter of  Medusa,  (in  Mn,  ii.  616.)  but  perhaps  it  was 
suggested  by  the  opinions  of  Palephatus,  or  Fulgen- 
tius.  He  describes  her  as  a  very  thrifty  damsel, 
(mirm  parnmonim  virginem,)  and  therefore  much  be* 
loved  by  Minerva.  Again,  on  the  authority  of  Ammo- 
nius  Serenus,  he  represents  the  three  sisters  as  only 
so  many  beautiful  women,  whom  young  men  could  not 
look  at  without  being  heartstricken  ;  whence  they  were 
fabled  to  possess  a  petrifying  power.  The  same  Com- 
mentator (in  JEn.  vi.  289.)  attributes  to  the  Gorgones 
the  monoptic  attribute  of  the  Grees.  From  Virgil  him- 
self we  learn  no  additional  particulars,  but  that  the 
Gorgones,  in  the  time  of  ^neas,  lived  in  the  vestibule 
of  Hell. 

But  Ovid  must  be  considered  as  the  chief  Poetical 
annalist  of  the  Grorgones.  Medusa,  it  seems,  was  the 
only  one  of  the  t£^ee  sisters  who  wore  serpents  for 
hair ;  and  these  tresses  were  inflicted  upon  her  not  less, 
as  we  imagine,  by  the  jealousy  than  by  the  offended 
modesty  of  Pallas.  Tlie  locks  of  the  unhappy  fair 
one  had  been  her  most  distinguished  charm ;  and  when 
Neptune  violated  her,  not,  as  Hesiod  says,  in  the  mea- 
dows, but  in  the  very  Temple  of  the  Goddess  of 
Wisdom,  Minerva,  shocked  at  the  sacrilege,  covered 
her  face  with  her^gis,  and  transformed  Medusa's  curls 
into  the  snakes  which  herself  afterwards  bore  upon  her 
breastplate.  Perseus,  who  best  knew  the  particulars 
of  his  own  adventure,  relates  that  he  stole  their  single 
eye  and  tooth  from  the  Grsee,  who  employed  them  for 
the  safeguard  of  Medusa ;  having  made  his  bargain 
for  assistance  by  returning  them,  he  passed  through  a 
long  range  of  petrified  men  and  beasts,  till  he  found  both 
the  Gorgon  and  her  snakes  asleep ;  and  having  viewed 
her  head  with  security,  reflected  from  his  shield,  he  cut 
it  off  and  applied  it  to  his  own  purpose  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Andromeda.  We  must  not  omit  the  very 
pleasing  fiction  of  the  production  of  red  coral  when 
he  deposited  the  head  on  some  boughs  while  he  washed 
his  hands  in  the  sea.  {Metam,  iv.)  The  story  is  well 
given^  with  some  additional  marvels,  in  the  Adagia  of 
Erasmus.  (Orci  Galea,  98.)  It  may  be  found  also  in  the 
Marvnofwn  Diaiogi  of  Lucian :  (TriUmii  d  Nereidum :) 
4r 


the  winged  ialana^  &c.)  have  passed  down,  and  become 
incorporated,  under  other  forms*  with  the  tales  of  me* 
diieval  Romance* 

Diodorus  Siculus  reduces  these  fictions  to  grave 
History.  The  Gorgones,  he  says,  were  a  female  people 
of  Libya*  bordering  on  the  Amazons,  by  whom  they 
were  invaded  and  defeated.  They  afterwards  recovered 
great  power,  but  were  subdued  by  Perseus ;  and*  in 
the  end,  exterminated,  together  with  the  Amazons,  by 
Hercules,  (iii.  55.)  Pausanias  corroborates  this  nar- 
rative. He  is  speaking  of  a  tumulus,  the  reputed 
burial-place  of  the  head  of  Medusa.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Phorcus,  and,  on  her  father  s  death,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  government  of  the  Tribes  bordering  on 
the  FaluB  Tritonis^  where  she  subsisted  by  plunder. 
Perseus  having  killed  her,  was  so  struck  by  the  beauty 
of  her  face,  that  he  cut  off  her  head,  and  carried  it  with 
him  into  Greece.    (U.  21.) 

Alexander  Myndius*  in  the  Ilnd  Book  of  his  HUtory^ 
as  cited  by  Atheneus*  (v.  19.)  has  resolved  the  Gor^ 
gones  into  noxious  animals*  and  his  account  is  scarcely 
less  marvellous  than  that  of  the  Poets.  The  Gorgon 
is  a  Lybian  animal,  like  either  a  wild  sheep  or  a  calf, 
and  its  breath  is  so  poisonous  as  to  occasion  instant 
death.  Its  mane  hangs  down  from  the  forehead  over 
the  eyes,  and  is  so  thick  and  heavy  that  the  beast  cannot* 
without  difficulty,  shake  it  aside ;  but  whenever  it  does 
so,  its  glance  is  not  less  destructive  than  its  breath. 
These  facts  were  learned  to  their  cost  by  some  Romans 
who  served  under  Marius,  in  his  expedition  against 
Jugurtha.  After  many  lives  had  been  lost,  the  natives 
at  last  instructed  the  assailants  that  it  might  be  killed 
with  javelins  from  a  distance,  and  the  body  was  accord- 
ingly dragged  to  the  camp  and  presented  to  the  General. 
The  skin  appears  to  have  been  preserved  as  a  memorial 
of  their  victory ;  and,  no  doubt,  as  an  incontestable 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  qualities  attributed  to  the 
Gorgon.  Proclus  of  Carthage  (in  the  passage  already 
referred  to  in  Pausanias)  has  spoken  of  the  monstrous 
men  and  women,  whom  he*  in  conjunction  with  the 
Bishop  of  Hippo,  believed  to  be  generated  in  the 
Libyan  deserts.  He  himself  had  seen  one  of  them 
exhibited  at  Rome ;  and  he  shrewdly  conjectures  that 
Medusa  was  of  tike  kind. 

There  are  other  and  more  firigid  inierpmetatioos 
which  perverse  ingenuity  has  annexed  to  the  fable  of 
the  Gorgooes ;  and  the  reader  who  is  content  to  lose 
the  charm  of  fiction  by  an  unsuccessful  search  after 
Truth,  may  sufficiently  bewilder  himself,  if  he  so  pleases* 
in  a  very  learned  and  most  entertaining  Dissertation  by 
the  Abb«^  Massieu*  in  the  M^moirtB  de  VAcademk^ 
(iii.  51.)  or  in  the  Gejwalogia  Deorum  of  Boccaccio. 

Boccaccio*  indeed*  in  another  Work,  De  Claris  Muli^ 
eribus^  has  honoured  Medusa  with  a  niche  among  illus- 
trious women ;  and*  besides  many  other  good  qualities, 
ascribes  to  her  a  profound  knowledge  of  Agriculture* 
from  which  she  derived  her  name— ^rutftt  rfeop^mv^ 
We  believe  this  fency  may  be  traced  to  Fulgentius. 

Heyne*  in  his  Ob$ervaiionei  ad  ApoUod.  Bibl.  has 
treated  these  minute  speculations  with  unusual  brisk- 
ness. After  reporting  certain  grave  conjecture^  ho 
adds,  ^t  melius  divinaverit^  band  cum  pace^  Phyllida 
solus  habeto  ;  nisi  forU  locum  hoc  habebity  et  vitullL  tu 
dignus  et  hie.  (ii.  4.  2.)  It  is  but  just  to  ApoUodorus 
to  mention,  that  nowhere  is  the  adventure  of  Medusa 
better  told  than  in  the  passage  apon  which  Heyne  is 


cuiars  witn  wnicn  we  nave  not  met  eisewnere.  lo  u^''^^ 
begin  with  his  formidable  portraits ;  etxov  Je  tu  Top^oy^s  GORTTZ 
jr€0aX^f  ftkv  W€pt€ffW€tp»fMttHis  0oX4tf«  BpoKoarrwv^  odoyrcr  y^.  '. 
he  fte^aXovs  ws  ^vwm^  km  X^*P°*  X^^^S  '"'^  -rnpvjat 
%pv(7«9,  5*'  S>v  crcToi^TO-^TOv*  Jc  lhovni9  X49ov9  crrowvm^ 
When  Hercules  descended  to  Hades,  all  the  Spirits,  ex- 
c^ing  those  of  Meleager  and  Medusa,  fled  firom  him. 
The  hero  was  not  appalled  by  their  abiding  courage ; 
he  drew  his  sword  and  would  have  attacked  them,  if 
Mercury  had  not  warned  him  that  they  were  but  empty 
images.  {Id.  ii.  5.)  Hercules  also,  on  another  occasion* 
presented  a  lock  of  Medusa's  hair  to  Sterope  (Aerope?) 
daughter  of  Cepheus  King  of  Tegea ;  it  was  either  itself 
of  brass,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  taken  firom  a  brazen  urn 
in  the  Temple  of  Minerva ;  but  the  passage  is  corrupt 
The  Princess  was  instructed  tliat  if  she  held  up  this 
lock  from  the  walls,  without  looking  at  it,  whenever  her 
father^s  Capital  vras  attacked,  the  invading  army  should, 
without  doubt,  be  overthrown.  {Id,  iu  7.) 

The  antique  heads  of  Medusa  are  either  in  the 
highest  degree  beautiful  or  terrific.  Spence  (pi.  iv.) 
has  engraved  two,  (one  finom  the  Strozzi  Collection ;) 
and,  although  the  expression  in  the  second  is  of  a 
painful  cast,  and  the  eyes  are  violently  stnuned,  both 
are  distinguished  by  beauty.  Those  on  the  Etruscan 
vases  are,  for  the  most  part*  little  calculated  to  excite 
pleasure.  In  some  of  them  (Millin,  Peintures  de  Fases^ 
ii.  34.)  the  surviving  sisters  are  represented  with  enor- 
mous tongues,  lolling  out  between  huge  tusks.  On 
cameos  in  general,  on  the  contrary.  Medusa*  thoogh 
pensive,  possesses  very  attractive  charms ;  or*  to  de- 
scribe her  in  the  characteristic  words  of  anoUier  fVcnCh- 
man,  she  has  setUenuni  un  air  de  mSlancolse  et  de  tris» 
iesse  catisi  par  le  ckagrm  de  voir  des  serpents  m&h 
dans  set  beaux  ckeneux, 

GORGONIA*  in  Zoologf,  a  gemia  of  barkbearii^ 
Corals,  established  by  Linnttns,  and  restricted  by 
Lamarck^ 

Generic  character.  Coral  piantlike*  simple  ot 
branchy,  brandies  sometimes  anastomosing ;  the  axis 
longitudinally  striated,  hard,  homy,  and  elastic;  bark 
fleshy,  and  rarely  chalky  when  dry;  often  fiiable; 
polypes  contractile. 

The  genus  contains  many  species,  which  have  been 
divided  into  two  sections  by  LamardL  The  first*  with 
the  cellules  superficial,  prominent,  granular,  and  tober- 
cular ;  and  in  the  second  die  cells  cylindrical*  or  fip- 
shaped,  and  very  prominent 

The  type  of  the  genus  and  most  common  species  is 
the  Venus's  Fan,  Gorgonia  FkebeBum. 

GORGONOCEPHALUS*  m  Zodogif,  a  genin  dt 
sea  starfish*  belonging  to  the  fimily  OphiuridiR,  ooa- 
taining  the  Medusa's  head,  established  by  Dr»  Leach, 
and  also  proposed  by  Lamarck  under  the  name 
Euryalus, 

Generic  character :  body  with  ten  pores,  arms  not 
grooved  beneath,  round,  much  subdivided. 

The  Asterias  Caput  Medusa, oi  Linnttos  is  Uie  type 
of  the  genus  ;  some  of  them  are  very  ncariy  idlicd  to 
Ophiuree^  as  the  arms  are  onl^  slightly  branched  it 
the  end. 

GORTTZ,  GoiaziA,  or  Gosz,  a  Circle  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Trieste  in  the  Austrian  Kingdom  of  Ulyria. 
Its  boundaries  are  Villach  on  the  North,  Laibacfa  and 
Adelsberg  on  the  East,  Istria  on  the  South,  and  on  the 
West  the  territory  of  Venice.  IthasasiBAee,] 
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people  are  of  Slavonian  race,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
engaged  in  the  labours  of  agriculture.  The  population 
of  the  Towns  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  Italians, 
with  whom  are  mixed  a  few  German  Nobility,  who  are 
also  proprietors.  The  language  Ls  corrupt  ItaUan,  The 
Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  Religion* 

The  Circle  of  Goritz  consists  of  one  wide  Taliey* 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  lofty  Alps,  and  watered  by  the 
river  Isonzo,  which,  entering  it  on  the  North,  receives 
the  Idria,  and  pursues  its  coarse  through  it  to  the 
Adriatic.  The  air  is  pure  and  healthy  throughout ;  but 
all  varieties  of  climate,  from  the  wintry  keenness  of  the 
Alps  to  the  warm  glow  of  Italy,  are  found  here  witbia 
a  narrow  space.  The  productions  of  the  country  are 
wine,  (e^>ecially  the  ^mous  Picoldo^)  fruit,  flax,  hemp, 
and  silk.  The  corn  grown  in  the  valleys  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  population;  and  cattle,  notwithstanding  the 
extensive  mountain  pastures,  are  not  abundant.  In 
1807,  there  were  only  900  horses,  14,500  horned  cattle, 
and  16,000  sheep,  in  the  whole  Circle.  The  only 
mineral  which  yields  a  revenue  is  antimony.  Silk  is  the 
object  of  commerce  chiefly  cultivated,  and  there  are 
few  who  are  not  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  it  The  Circle  is  divided  into  the  three  Dis- 
tricts of  Gorizia,  Gradisca,  and  Canale.  Goritz  came 
into  the  possession  of  Austria  in  1500,  on  the  extinction 
of  the  hereditary  Counts,  and  has  remained  ever  since 
united  to  that  Empire. 

Gortz^  the  chief  place  of  the  Circle,  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Isonzo,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  beautiful 
country.  It  has  an  old  Castle,  but  no  walls  or  fortifl- 
cations.  The  Cathedral  and  four  Churches,  with  a 
large  Convent  and  Hospital,  constitute  its  architectural 
decorations.  Gortz  is  the  seat  of  a  Bishopric.  There 
are  several  Schools  here,  and  a  Literary  and  Antiquarian 
Society.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  about  9000  in 
number,  derive  their  chief  support  from  the  manufacture 
of  silk  and  the  bleaching  of  wax.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Town  is  Monte  Santo,  known  for  the  excellence 
of  its  wine.  20  miles  North  North- West  of  Trieste, 
Longitude  L3**28'45"  East,  latitude  45°  57' SO''  North. 

Leonhard,  Geographische  Beschreil^ung  des  (hterreioh- 
uchen  Reich.  5  vols.  8vo.  Wien.  1808. 

GORMAND,  see  Gourmand. 

GORSE,  A,  S.  georst^  gonU,  Gone,  furz,  farbush. 
Somner.  Gos9,  furze.  Rent.  Grose.  Though  distin- 
guished by  Shakspeare  from^rjs,  it  belongs  to  the  same 
genus  of  plants  ;  the  Genista  Spinom,  It  is  probably 
the  past  participle  geors-od  of  geryraian^  ircudj  and  so 
called  from  its  painful  piickliness. 

i LookjB  lhe-«tb«r  way, 

And  loe  wfMre  Richmond  in  a  bed  of  gome 
Encampt  hinutllis  ote  night  aod  all  his  iotv»  t 
Upon  this  hill  they  maU  (Mtet,    liar  Boreaie, 

»  So  I  ebvni'd  «Mir  mtm 


That  calMike,  tbey  my  lownif  foilpwf  d  IhvDogti 

Tooth'd  briaisb  aad  sharp*  flnas,  pricking  ^[Mfe  and  tboneti 

Which  entrcd  their  frail  akins, 

Shaktpemre,     Tempest,  UA,  15, 
He  oommoa,  ovargrowtt  with  fen,  mbd  longh 
With  prickly  gorwef  that,  afaapeleaa  and  defona*d| 
And  dan^tfus  to  lh»  lovcfa,  has  jet  its  bloom, 
And  decks  itself  with  oroamenU  of  gold,  , 

Yields  no  anpleastng  ramble.      Courper.  The  Thtkf  hook  t.- 

GORTERIA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Syn- 
geneda,  order  Fnutranea,  CHneric  character  s  calyx 
many-leaved,  covered  with  imbricated  scales;  corolla. 


Seven  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Africa. 

GORYTES,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  stinging  Hymt* 
nopterous  insects^  established  by  Latreille, 

Generic  character:  the  front  segment  of  the  body 
very  short,  transverse,  and  linear ;  the  lip  hid  or  slightly 
exposed ;  abdomen  ovular ;  antennte  inserted  beneath 
the  middle  of  the  face,  nearly  contiguous  at  their  base, 
not  curved,  enlarged  near  the  end  ;  eyes  entire,  mode- 
rately sized,  distant  from  each  other ;  maxillary  palpi 
long,  setaceous,  the  joints  equal;  languette  three- 
lob«d,  the  middle  one  the  broadest;  mandibule  tooths 
less;  hood  semicircular, convex.  This  genus  is  exactly 
similar  to  the  Arpactes  of  Jurine.  Fabricius  placed 
all  the  species  in  the  genus  'Mellintu. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  Mellinus  mystaciu,  Fabricius* 

GOSLING,  a  diminutive  of  Crooae,  q,v. 

If  one  of  thehr  go9Hn$$  be  stun?  never  so  Ihtle  with  a  nettle,  it  will 
die  of  it.  UoUand,    Piinie,  book  x.  cb.  lix. 

SurprisM  at  all  they  met,  the  gotUng  pair 
With  awkward  gait,  strctch'd  neck,  and  silly  stare, 
Discover  huge  cathedrals,  built  with  stone, 
And  steeples  tow*ring  high,  much  llko  our  own. 

Cowper.    Progreu  of  Errour. 

GOS-HAWK,  a  ffawk^  so  called  because  flown  at 
Geese,    Skinner.     Gross-hawk,  or  Great-hawk;    Min- 
shew  ;  but,  adds  Skinner,  I  far  prefer  the  former ;  and 
see  the  Example  from  Pennant. 
See  Falconry. 

He  coude  hunt  at  the  wilde  dcre, 

And  ride  on  hauking  for  the  rivers  (i.  «.  water  fowl) 

With  grey  goakauk  on  bond. 

Chaucer.     The  Bime  of  Sir  J%op<u,  y.  13668. 
Dedalion,  and  he  par  cas, 
Fro  kynde  of  man  for  shape  was 
In  to  a  goihawke  of  likenes. 

Oower,    Con/.  Jm.  book  ir. 
"Hie  squirrin  thincking  naught 

that  featly  cracks  tne  nut, 
The  greedie  gothawke  wanting  pny 

in  dread  of  death  doth  put.  ; 

Turberoile.    The  Louer  whose  Mistress /eared  a  Memse,  ^c. 
The  gos'hawk  and  the  pheasant  there  do  twio, 
And  in  tlie  ark  are  perch*d  upon  one  pin. 

Drayton,    Noah's  Flood. 

The  goshawk  was  in  high  esteem'  among  falconers,  and  flown  at 
cranes,  geese,  pheasants,  and  partridges.'  > 

Pennant,    British  Zoologjf,     TTie  Goshawk. 


GOSPEU 


GCSPEL, 
.Go^sipeiiLEit, 

Ga'sPELLIMG* 

Go'sPBLLnE, 

Go'sPEL-lRTILLERT, 

Go^SPEL-COYENA^T, 

.Go'9PE]>«>I»PBII»ATI01i, 

Go^6P£L-BVU>EJfQS» 

GO'SPSL-LIKE, 

GO'SPEL-MYSTERY, 

Go'sPEL-OBEDIENCE, 

Go'efEI^FHBASE, 

Go'sPEL-paEACHINO, 

Go^BPEIr-aiOHTfiOUSNESS, 

Go^SPEL-S^I«E» 

Go'sPEL-SERMON, 

Go^PEL-STATB, 

Go'spEL-TEACHER, 

Go's  PEL-TIME* 

Go'sPBixTRUTH. 

spel^  that  is  Ctods  speech." 

4r2 


A-  B\  '<Ji>d'npdl,  de- 
rived by  some  from  God^ 
DetM,  iHid  sped,  sermo^ 
historia ;  by  others  from    . 
God,  bonus,  and  spel1» 
nuntuimt  quasi  bonum 
nuntium,  good  tidings, 
aad  .thMB  agreeing^  with 
the  Gr.  €v«77e'X<ov,  (of 
which  H  is  probably  a 
^translation.)       Somner 
knows    not   which    to 
prefer.    Junius  adopts 
the     latter.       Camden 
says,    ••  The  gladsome' 
tidings  of  our  salaatiop, 
which  the  Greeks  call 
euuiigdion^  and    other 
oaUona    in    the    same 
^  word,  they  called  Ood- 
Junius  rcmatks  that  the 


■^  li  DOS  oecii  suucrcu  vj  pcri9u. 

Gospdledj  in  Shakspeare,  obedient  to  the  precepts  of 
the  Gospel. 

Sento  Peter- 
Pope  was  at  Rome  first,  Cbristendom  to  lere^ 
And  seode  Sent  Mark  ^e  BuaDgelist  into  Egypt  for  to  precbe 
ft  go9pei  ^at  be  hadde  pnad^  and  Cristendom  to  techo. 

R.  OhuceiteTf  p.  67. 
For  God  as  HMffodipel  se'ith,  goth  sf  as  in  J»e  poure  [ac.  clothing.] 
PifTM  PloukmoH.     VUhn,  p.  206. 
Jhesus  answerde  and  seyde  tnielye  I  seye  to  you  there  is  no  man 
that  leveth  hows  or  bretheren  or  sistres  or  fadir  or  modir  or  children 
or  feeldis  for  me  and  for  the  ffospel,  whiche  schal  not  take  an  hundrid 
fold  so  myche  now  in  this  tyme  housis  and  britheren  and  sistres,  and 
modris,  and  children  and  feeldis  with  persecutiouns,  and  in  the  world 
to  comynge  everlastynge  lyf.  Widif.    Mark,  ch.  x. 

Jesus  answered  and  sayde  :  verily  I  say  ynlo  voa,  there  is  no  mX 
that  forsaketh  house,  or  bretheren,  or  systers,  or  Ather,  or  mother,  or 
wyfe,  other  childreoi  or  landes  for  my  sake  and  the  ^j^t,  which 
shal  not  receaue  an  hundred  folde  now  in  this  lyfe :  houses  and 
bretheren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and  children,  and  landes  with 
persecutions :  and  in  the  world  to  come  etemall  lyfe. 

Bibie,Atmo\fifi\. 
He  was  also  a  lemed  man,  a  derk, 
That  Christes  ^oip«/  trewely  wolde  preche. 

Chaucer.    The  Prologue,  v.  483. 
I  woul  you  saine  withouten  drede 
What  men  may  in  the  gotpeU  rede 
Of  Saint  Mathewe  the  gotpellere 
That  saieth,  as  I  shall  you  sale  here. 
Jd.    Ti     ' 


'he  Bomant  of  the  Rote,  fol.  148. 
Sonne  royn 


To  preche,  and  suffer  for  the  feitn. 
That  haue  I  herd  the  gospel  settb  : 
But  for  to  flea,  that  here  I  nought. 

Gower.  Con/,  Am.  book  iii.  foL  61. 
For  I  suppose  it  is  not  vnknowen  ynto  thee,  that  all  the  others, 
that  cleaned  voto  me  in  Asia,  afterwarde  forsoke  me,  and  inasmuch  as 
they  were  with  me  but  with  faynt-holowe  hartes,  by  and  by  throughe 
occasion  their  counterfaicle  gotpelling  beganne  to  appere,  and  they 
beganne  also  at  Rome  to  geue  me  ouer. .  .  UdaiL     Tymothie,  ch.  ii. 

Then  Jesus  shewing  his  pietifull  affeccion  both  in  couteuaunce  and 
iyes  (with  which  affeccion  eucry  gospeller  ought  to  be  soiy  for  other 
mens  harmes,)  touched  theyr  ives  :  and  forthwith  theyr  lyes  beyng 
opened,  they  sawe,  and  with  otners  they  folowed  Jesus. 

Id.    Afathew,  ch.  xx. 
The  people  inclineth  to  new  learninge,  and  goeth  from  their  olde 
beleue  of  holy  churche,  they  that  were  monkes,  priestes,  and  fryers 
are  now  .become  aospel-teachers.     Bale.    Image,  part  ii.  sig.  C,  7. 
Arc  you  $o  gospeiPd, 

To  pray  fbr  this  good  man,  and  for  his  issue. 
Whose  heauie  hand  hath  bow'd  you  to  the  graue. 
And  beggtff'd  yours  for  euer  ? 

ShaAspeare.  Macbeth,  foU  140. 
But  the  gospel  is  therefore  a  covenant  of  grace,  not  that  works  are 
excluded  from  our  duty,  or  from  cooperating  to  heaven ;  but  that 
because  there  is  in  it  so  much  mercy,  that  the  imperfections  of  the 
works  are  made  up  by  the  grace  of  Jesu?,  and  the  defects  of  inno- 
cence are  supplied  by  the  substitution  of  repentance. 

Taylor.  The  Great  Exemplar,  part  ii.  sec.  xii.  fol.  264. 
By  this  good  insttac^on  and  training  them  unto  religion,  the  city 
of  Rome  by  little  and  little  became  so  tractable,  and  had  the  great 
power  of  King  Numa  in  such  admiration,  that  they  took  all  to  be  as 
true  as  the  gospel  that  he  spake,  though  it  had  no  more  likelihood  of 
truth,  than  tales  devised  of  pleasure. 

Sir  Thomas  North.    P/WarcA,  fol.  59.     Numa. 
Hold  thee  contented,  thou  foolish  fellow,  (quoth  the  parson.)    If 
1  should  tell  mine  hearers  of  so  great  a  number,  I  should  but  dis- 
credit the  gospeller,  and  they  would  not  belecve  me. 

Holinshed.     Description  of  Ireland,  vol.  vi.  ch.  i.  p.  13. 
In  the  whole  multitude  that  professed  the  gospell,  all  be  not  good, 
all  cannot  away  with  the  mortifying  of  their  flesh ;  they  will  with 
good-will  btture  the  name  of  Chnstians,  of  gospellers,  but  to  doe  the 
deedea  they  grudge,  they  repine,  they  cannot  away  with  it. 
iMlmer.     Workt,  p.  89.    ^  Scfm^  preached  ai  Stamfird,  Oct,  9, 


not  of  the  church  are  admitted  to  our  very  communioDi  before  th«y 
haue  by  their  religious  and  gospel-like  behauiour  puiged  themselues 
of  that  suspition  of  Fopery  which  their  former  life  haue  caused. 
Hooker.    Bedetiasiieal  PoHiy,  book  v.  fol.  365. 

Wherefore  come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate^  eaith 
the  Lord ;  touch  not  the  unclean  thing,  and  I  will  receive  ye.  And 
this  command  thus  goepellit'd  to  us,  hath  the  same  force  witih  that 
whereon  Ezra  grounded  the  pious  necessity  of  divorcing. 

MUton,    The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divoree,  ch.  viiL 

And  therefore  drawing  to  a  close  of  his  gospel,  and  shewing  the 
end  for  which  he  writ  it,  he  has  tbeae  words :  Many  other  ligat 
truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  .his  disciples  which  are  not  written 
in  this  book;  but  these  are  written,  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is 
the  Messiah,  the  son  of  Qod ;  and  believing  ye  might  have  life. 
Locke,  Works,  vol  ii.  fol.  480.  Tile  ReoMontMeneti  of  CkrisH* 
anitg. 

We  study  and  search  the  Scri|>tares ;  O,  alas !  but  we  fint  seek 
not  nor  crave  for  God's  Holy  Spirit,  &c.  but  read,  learning  thereoitt 
something,  to  show  ourselves  gospeller9,or  picking  places  every  wbt-re 
to  maintain  argument,  &c. 

Strgpe.     Life  of  Archbishop  Whitgift,  book  ilL  ch.  xii. 

You  know,  I  prophesied  to  you  before  the  sweat  came,  what  would 
come,  if  you  repented  not  your  c'SttlA\  gospelling. 
Id.    Memorials.     Queen  Marg,  Anno  1555.     Bradford  to  the  CTWi- 
versiig  of  Cambridge. 

In  the  mean  time  give  me  leave  to  put  you  in  mind  of  what  is 
done  in  the  corporation  (whereof  you  are  a  member)  (or  gospeUismg 
(as  they  phrase  it)  the  natives  of  Mew  England. 
The  Life  of  the  Honourable  Robert  Bogle.    Bogle  to  Tkon^oon, 
vol  I  p.  109. 

Pilgrimages,  going  barefoot,  hair-shirts  and  whips^  with  other 
gotpel'artillery,  are  their  only  helps  to  devotion. 

South.    Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

Now  we  proceed  upon  certain  terms,  and  do  know  infallibly  what 
to  trust  to ;  we  know  that  our  Mediator  exacts  of  us  the  whole  and 
intire  condition  of  the  gospel-covenant ;  that  this  he  wiU  certainly 
accept,  but  that  this  he  expects  without  the  least  de&lcation  or 
abatement. 

Scott.     Of  the  Christian  Life,  part  ii.  ch.  vii. 

The  times  of  the  gospel^dispensation  are  frequently  called  in 
Scripture  the  last  times,  the  last  days,  the  fullness  of  all  timei^  and  ■ 
the  text,  the  consummation,  or  shutting  up  of  the  ages. 

Sharp.     fForks,  vol.  i.  p.  277.    Sermem  11. 

Will  they  pretend  there  was  not  force  in  the  gospet-evOenee  lo 
convince  them ;  or  weight  enough  in  its  motives  to  redaina  theea? 
Id.    U>.  vol  L  p.  1 73.    Serw¥M  6. 

But  when  the  Spirit  came  upon  them,  a  wonderoos  light  broke  aU 
of  a  sudden  into  their  understandings,  by  which  they  diacoveied 
farther  into  gospel-mysteries  in  an  instant,  than  they  had  done  under 
all  our  Saviour's  teacliing. 

Scott.     Of  the  Christian  Life,  part  ii.  ch.  vTl 

The  teachers,  and  leading  men  amongst  them,  were,  as  it  seems, 
more  ready  to  impose  on  the  Qalattans,  what  they  should  not,  tfaaa  to 
help  them  foiward  in  the  practice  o{  goapel'obedienee. 

Locke.     Works,  vol  iii.  fol.  141 .     Galatiane,  ch.  vL  6—10. 

In  gospel-phrase  their  chapmen  they  betray ; 
Their  shops  are  dens,  the  buyer  is  their  prey. 

Drgden.    Tie  Medal. 

Have  powerful  preachers  ply'd  their  tongues. 
And  laid  themselves  out  and  their  lungs ; 
Us'd  all  means,  both  direct  and  sinister, 
r  th'  power  of  gospel»preaohing  minister. 

Butter.    Hudibrae,  part  i.  can.  2. 
Such  a  man  hath  the  undoubted  marks  of  a  sincere  penitent,  and 
may,  in  the  gospel-sense,  be  truely  said  to  have  forsaken  his  liva,  sad 
to  keep  Ood's  commandments,  notwithstanding  the  many  sKps  sod 
failures  that  be  may  be  even  daily  guilty  of. 

Sharp.     Worke,  vol.  lil  p.  146.     Sermon  6. 

And  our  Saviour  himself  in  his  gotpel-sermon  in  the  moant,  teOs 
them,  Mat.  v.  17,  That  whatsoever  they  might  thinly  he  was  not  come 
to  dissolve  the  law  but  to  make  it  more  full  and  strict. 
L>cke,     JTorkSf  vol  li.  fol  478.     7%e  Reaeonablenem  of  Gbiaf^ 
(Pia/jr. 
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patting  thems«W«i  from  under  the  law  into  the  ffctpei^aU^  were 
accepted,  if  with  the  benl  of  their  mindi  they  sincerely  endeavour  d 
to  lerve  and  obey  the  law  of  God,  though  Bometimes  through  the 
I  frailty  of  their  flesh  they  fell  into  sin. 

lacke.    Works,  voL  iii.  fol.  892.    Jhmaiu,  th.  vi.  No.  4. 
"  And  I,"  quoth  Ralpho,  "  do  not  doubt 
But  bear4Miting  may  be  made  out. 
In  ffospel-timea  as  lawful  as  is 
I^vincial  or  parochial  classes." 

Butier,    Hudibrat,  part  I  can.  2. 

Then  the  apostle's  sense  will  run  thus :  "  Not  as  if  I  were  sufficient 
of  myself>  by  the  strength  of  my  own  natural  parts,  to  attain  the 
knowledge  of  the  go$pd4rulhM  that  I  preach,  but  my  ability  herein  is 
aU  from  God."  ,    ... 

Lock€.     Worktf  vol.  iii.  p.  221.    2  Ctfrintkians,  ch.  ui.  note  5.  (c.) 
There  stands  the  messenger  of  Truth  :  there  sUnds 
The  legate  of  the  skies  ! — His  theme  divine, 
His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  clear. 
By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 
Its  thunders ;  and  by  him,  in  strains  as  sweet 
As  angels  use,  the  gotpei  whispers  peace. 

Cowper.     7*Aera«il|book  ii. 

When  the  law  of  nature  came  to  be  shunned  as  a  dangerous  and 
fallacious  guide ;  and  faith,  traditional,  not  scriptural,  had  usurped 
its  province  of  interpreting  gotptl^ghteotitneu  :  then  it  was,  tnat 
these  bright  examples  of  a  new  kind  of  virtue  appeared  amongst 
them,  in  a  barbarous  rabble  of  saints ;  who  under  the  common  name 
of  RELIGIOUS,  and  on  a  pretence  of  a  more  sublime  and  elevated 
Tirtue  than  natural  religion  taught,  ran  into  the  most  horrid  excesses 
of  fanaticism  and  superstition. 

Warhtirton,     Sermon  8.  vol.  ix.  p.  170. 

GOSSAMER,  the  Author  of  the  English  Dictionary 
(says  Skinner)  so  calls  that  morning  dew  (diumo  iole 
exsiccatum)  which,  like  a  spider's  web,  covers  whole 
fields,  more  especially  after  a  length  of  fine  weather. 
He  derives  it  fit>m  the  Fr.  gouampine ;  Lat  gossipiuniy 
the  plant  that  bears  cotton.  The  Author  of  Hored 
Momenta  Craven€d  tells  us  that  the  true  Etymon  of  this 
ivord  is  obvious  to  many  illiterate  peasants  in  Craven : 
this  down  or  exhalation  being  well  known  by  the  name 
of  summer  goose  or  summer  gaute^  hence  *'  Gauze  o'  th' 
summer,*'  gausamer^  alias  gossamer.  But  he  shotdd 
consider  whether  a  word,  thus  so  apparently  indigenous, 
must  not  have  been  familiar  in  the  language,  before  the 
introduction  of  the  word  gauze,  q,  v.  In  the  King  of 
Pairy  (cited  by  Dr.  Jamieson)  it  is  written  gar-summer. 
In  Chaucer,  gos-somer.  The  Germans  (as  Dr.  J.  also 
remarks)  call  it  sommer-weber  and  weeber-sommer,  i,  c. 
the  vrebs  of  summer ;  which  may  seem  to  countenance 
the  presumed  discovery  of  the  Cravenist ,  but  it  has 
afaready  been  shown  that  gar,  or  gor^  means  hoar;  and 
hence,  probably,  gar,  or  gor-summer^  is  summer*s  hoar, 
in  opposition  to  tointer's  hoar,  or  hoarfrost.  It  is  not 
only  applied  to 

The  morning  dew  that  like  a  spiders  web  covers 
whole  fields  ;  but  to 

Webs  or  filmy  substances  floating  in  the  air.  Also 
met. 

As  sore  woodren  som  on  canse  of  thonder. 
On  ebbe  and  floud,  on  gouomer,  and  on  mist, 
And  on  all  thing,  till  that  the  cause  is  wist. 

Ckmtcer.    The  Sqmeres  Tah,  v.  10573. 
Four  nimble  gnaU  the  bones  weroi 
Their  harnesses  of  gowtmart. 
Fly  Cranion,  her  charioteer, 
Upon  the  coach-box  getting;. 

VrayioH,     The  Court  of  Fairg, 
The  Muses  friend  (gnv-eyde  Aurora)  yet 
Held  all  the  meadows  in  a  cooling  sweat, 
The  milk-white  gomamorce  not  upwards,  snpwd. 
Nor  was  the  sharp  and  usefuU  steering  goad 
Laid  on  the  strong-neckt  oxe. 

Browne.    Britannia* 9  Paetornh,  book  ii.  song  2. 


Go'ssip, «. 
Go'ssiPINO, 
GO'SSIP-LIKE, 
Go'sSIPRY. 


That  ydles  in  the  wanton  summer  ayre  MER. 

And  yet  not  fidL  — 

Shakepeare.    Romeo  and  Juikt,  fol.  64.        GOSSIP. 

Foolish  the  bard,  who  in  such  flimsy  times, 
Would  load  with  satire  or  with  sense  his  rhymes, 
No,  let  my  numbers  flutter  light  in  air. 
As  careless  as  the  silken  gouamer. 

Mtuon.    Epittle  to  Dr.  Shebbeare, 

GO'SSIP,  V.  '\  Sponsors  for  an  infistnt  in  Baptism 
firom  the  A.  S.  God,  and  sib  or  syb, 
►  (q.  V.)  cognafio,  affinitas,  kindred, 
affinity ;  q,  d,  cognatus  in  Deo,  of  kin 
in  God.  And  this  affinity  (says 
Skinner)  was  considered  of  so  much  consequence,  that 
by  the  Canon  Law  an  intermarriage  was  forbidden 
between  Godsibs  to  the  same  child  as  if  the  nearest  of 
kin.  And  see  the  first  Quotation  from  Chaucer.  And 
as  (says  Junius)  female  Gossips  frequently,  under  cloak 
of  this  spiritual  relationship,  used  to  meet  to  tell  stories 
and  tipple  over  them,  hence  the  English  derived  the  ex- 
pressions, to  go  a  gossiping;  also  a  gadding  and  drunken 
gossip.  See  the  Quotation  from  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs, 
A  sponsor  for  an  infant  in  Baptism ;  a  talking,  tatling, 
or  tipling  companion. 

And  if  I  have  a   gouib,  or  a  friend, 
(Withonten  gilt)  thou  chidest  as  a  fend, 
If  that  I  walke  or  play  into  his  hous.    . 

Chaucer,    the  Wxf  of  Bathet  Prologue,  v.  5825. 

Yes  yes,  quod  I,  a  woms  can  kepe  a  counsaill  well  ynough.  For 
thoughe  she  tell  a  gouippe  she  telleth  it  but  in  coonsayle  yet,  nor 
that  gouippe  to  her  gouip  neither,  and  so  whan  all  the  goeeippea  in 
the  towne  know  yt,  yet  it  is  but  counsayle  still. 
Sir  Thomoi  More.  Worket,  fol.  250.  A  Diaiogue  ooneerning 
Hereties,  book  iv. 

Some  there  be,  that  will  nothing  let  their  accustomed  stations,  & 
feasUngs,  and  visitting  their  goetipe,  nor  break  any  of  their  haunted 
pleasures,  though  their  husbandes  lie  shut  vp  at  home. 

Fivet,    Butruction  of  Chrigtian  Women,  sig.  Q.  1. 

No  more  shal  that  free  state  of  lioyng  be  bounde  vnder  yoke  of 
damnable  dreames,  neither  for  vowes  vnaduised,  nor  for  popyshe 
orders,  nor  yet  for  anye  gotsgprge,  but  be  at  full  lybertie  as  the  Lord 
hath  ordained  it.  Ba/e.    Image,  pakiiL  sig.  D  d.  ii. 

One  mother,  when  as  her  foole-hardy  child 

Did  come  too  neere,  and  with  his  talents  play, 
Halfe  dead  through  feare,  her  little  babe  reuil'd, 

And  to  her  gossip*  gan  in  counsell  say. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  12.  sec.  11 

Go  ye  be  fibre  be  twayne  and  twayne, 
Wysly  that  ye  be  not  I  sayne. 
And  I  shall  go  home  ft  come  a  gayne, 
To  witte  what  dothe  oure  eyre, 

Gode  gosgp, 
Lgtga  Thanks,  In  Riisonfs  Ancient  Songs f  p.  77, 
Our  Christian  ancestors  understanding  a  spirituall  affinity  to  grgw 
betweene  the  parents,  and  snch  as  nndertooke  for  the  childe  at  bap- 
tisme»  called  each  other  by  the  name  of  godsib,  which  is  as  much  to 
say,  as  that  they  were  sib  together,  that  is,  of  kin  together  through 
God.         Verstegan,     Restitution  of  Decayed  Inteltigenee,  ch.  yii. 

Then  mother  Bomby,  a  mad  jocund  mate, 

As  tvtr  gossip*d,  ^ 

Drayton.    The  Moon-Calf. 

I  aske  you  not,  as  the  value  of  the  thing,  for  then  I  should  demand 
of  you  a  thousand  crownes,  so  the  Cardinals  Montalto,  Fumess  the 
great  Duke  of  Tuscany,  my  gossip,  with  diuers  other  princes  have 
given  me ;  but  I  despise  money. 

Ben  Jonmm^     The  Foae,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Btw.  Pare  you  well,  boy,  you  know  my  mbde, 

1  will  leaue  you  now  to  your  gomep'Hke  humor. 

Shakspeare.    Much  Adoe  tdfout  Nothing,  (oh  11^ 

The  daoie  repW'd :  "  TSa  rang  in  every  atieet. 
The  common  chat  of  gossips  when  they  meet." 

Drgden,    The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 


_         tgreeable  notes,  and  in  particular  of  tboae  iitUa  jamngt  ana  aisso- 
GOTH  A.    nances  which  arise  from  anger,  censoriouinen*  goivpingt  and  coquetry. 
^^^    _^^^  Spectator,  No.  147. 

The  pleasure  I  used  to  take  in  teUing  ny  boy  stories  of  the  battles, 
and  asking  my  girl  questions  about  the  disposal  of  her  baby,  and 
the  got$ipmg  of  it,  is  turned  into  inward  reflection  and  melancholy. 
'     '^  TVrtfer,  No.95. 

Now  from  the  roost,  or  from  the  neighboring  pak^ 
Where,  diligent  to  catch  the  first  faint  gleam 
Of  smiling  day,  they  ^omp*d  side  by  side. 
Come  trooping  at  the  housewifo'a  wdl-known  call 
The  fealbex'd  tribes  domestic 

Cowper,    T%e  Task,  book  ¥. 

Thougk  Sammartbanos's  Pmdofropkiaf  or,  Art  of  Nurmng,  is  in 
liStin ;  yet  the  poet  descends  to  such  minute  preoepts  as  reaUy  con- 
cern the  nurses  aad  gotsipt, 

V,  Knox,     Winter  Eveningt,  even.  42. 

GOSSYPIUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Monaddpkiat  order  Polyandrict^  natural  order  Mai- 
vacea.  Generic  character:  calyx  double,  the  outer 
ihree-cleil;  corolla,  petals  fire;  filaments  numerous; 
anthers  kidney-formed;  germ  roundish ;  style, columnar; 
stigmas  three ;  capsule  roundish,  seeds  oval. 

Three  species,  and  many  varieties,  G,  herbticeum, 
XyluSf  common  cotton,  native  of  the  Levant,  East 
Indies,  and  Africa;  an  annual.  G,  Beurbaderue,  larger 
than  the  first  6r.  arhoreum^  native  of  the  East 
Indies. 

GOTH,         \      Gotht  olim  Getm  a  vemaculo  mo 

Go 'thick,      I  jst,  id  est,  gigtu,  denominatu     Spel- 

Go'thick,  n.  I  man.    Skinner  enumerates  three  other 

Go'thicism.  )  Etymologies ;  1.  fix)m  Ger.  Got,  Deus, 

and  thienen,  servire;  2,  from  A.  S.  God,  Ger.  Gott, 

Deia«  q,  d.  dudnui  populut ;  or  8.  from  God,  good, 

fit>m  their  great  virtues.    And  see  the  Quotation  from 

Verstegan. 

The  Gothetf  being  members  of  the  Germane  nation,  were  so  called 
of  the  country  they  dwelled  in,  which  lying  on  the  South  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sweaia,  and  being  more  better  and  fertill  then  all  the 
other  countries  that  lye  North  from  it,  was  therefore  called  Gotland, 
which  is  to  say  Goodiand, 

Ferttegan,     MettittttUn  of  Decayed  htieUigemu,  ch.  I 

Nor  thee,  his  ancient  master,  laughing  sage, 
Chaucer,  whose  native  manners,  painting  Terae, 
Well  moraliz'd,  shines  through  the  Gothic  cloud 
Of  time  and  language  o'er  thy  genius  thrown. 

Thornton,     Autumn, 

Confining  his  labours  almost  wholly  to  reiigieus  and  legendary 
histories,  he  [Albert  Durer]  turned  the  Testameol  into  the  hi>torv  of 
a  Flemish  village;  the  faaibits  of  Herod,  Pilate,  Joseph,  &c,  their 
dwellings,  their  uteosUsy  and  their  customs,  were  all  Gothic  and 
European 

WaJpole,     Catalogue  of  Engraven,  vol.  v.  p.  6. 

The  parish  chwck  of  Lambeth  is  at  a  small  disUnce  from  the 
Mace,  has  a  plain  tow«r,  and  the  vchitecture  is  of  the  Gothic  of  the 
timeolEdwvdlV. 

Pennant,    London,  p.  34.    Lambeth  Church, 

GOTH  A,  aPrincipality  of  Germany,  which,  united  to 
AHcnburg,  gave  title,  till  lately,  to  one  of  the  Saxon 
Princes  of  the  Ernestine  line.  It  also  formed  one  of 
the  constituent  members  of  the  German  Confederation, 
and  had  a  separate  vote  in  the  Diet.  On  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha-Altenburg,in  1826,  his  title  became 
extinct,  and  his  estates  were  divided  among  the  re- 
maining Princes  of  the  junior  branch  of  Saxony.  In 
the  division  Gotha  was  united  to  Coburg,  whose  Prince 
now  bears  the  title  of  Saxe  Cobui^  Gk>tha.  The  rich 
Duchy  of  Altenburg  was  at  the  same  time  accepted  by 


dominions.  ^««»^^..*i» 

The  Principality  of  Gotha  is  situated  in  the  lliurin-  soiL 
gerwald,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  terriUnies  of  Prus- 
sia, Schwarzburg,  Weimar,  Hesse,  and  Meiningeo. 
On  its  Northern  confines,  a  succession  of  hills,  woody 
eminences,  and  narrow  vales  form  a  pleasing  diversity 
of  landscape.  The  soil  is  of  middling  quality,  being 
formed,  for  the  most  part,  from  decomposed  transition 
lime-stone.  Yet  there  are  some  tracts  of  it,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gotha,  fViemar,  and  Ichterdiauaeny 
which  belong  to  the  most  productive  of  Thnringia. 
The  Southern  half  is  more  woody  and  mountainoosj 
interspersed,  however,  with  some  productive  valleys. 
The  highest  summits  of  the  Thuringerwald  chain  are  Uouiifio. 
within  the  limits  of  this  Principality.  These  are  the 
Beerberg,  2985  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the 
Schneekopf,  3975,  the  Inselberg,  2791 ;  vrith  ten  other 
peaks,  which  reach  an  elevation  of  more  than  2000 
feet.  This  moimtain  chain  unites  dn  the  South  with 
that  of  Franconia;  on  the  East  it  is  separated  by 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  Saale  from  the  branches 
of  the  Er^gebirg.  There  are  considerable  woods  or 
mountain  forests  in  Gotha,  the  chief  of  whidi  are  the 
Rehrunger  and  the  Fuhnerwald.  Pine  and  fir  are  the 
general  forest  trees  y  large  timber  trees  of  the  dedducms 
kind,  or,  as  the  Germans  name  them  collectively,  Laufh 
holz^  occurring  but  rarely  in  the  Thuringerwald. 

The  rivers  which  water  Gotha  are  tributaries  to  the  bits^ 
Weser  or  the  Elbe.  The  chief  of  them  are  the  Horsd, 
which  rises  near  Finsterbergen,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Leina  till  joined  by  the  Schilf.  It  afterwards  flows 
near  Schonau  and  Eisenach.  The  streams  which  it 
coUecU  in  the  Principality  of  Gotha  are  the  Emse,  the 
Ruhl,  and  the  Nessa ;  with  these  it  hastens  to  join  the 
Weser.  The  Unstnith,  the  Gera,  and  the  Apfel^ted^ 
flow  into  the  Saale,  which  is  itself  a  tributary  of  the 
Elbe.  None  of  these  rivers  are  navigabloj  but  the  Leiaa 
or  Horsel,  the  Gera,  and  the  Apfelstedt  have  water 
enou^  to  carry  rafts,  and  are  thus  serviceable  in  cott- 
veying  fuel  from  the  mountains.  The  cUmate  is  mode* 
rate  and  healthy,  but,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  moontamsi 
rather  more  severe  than  in  Weimar  or  Altenbiurg. 

The  niral  economy  of  Gotha  affords  a  picture  of  ex-  CdL.xi-t 
emplary  industry :  tillage  is  the  main  object  of  the  low- 
land husbandry.  Fallows  are,  however,  still  conimoB. 
and  many  circumstances  contribate  to  impede  in  Gotha 
the  progress  of  agricultural  science.  These  are  the 
numerous  rights  of  Common  of  various  kind,  leserred 
tithes  of  produce,  and  feudal  services.  Besides  these, 
the  land  is  parcelled  out  among  a  multitude  of  poor 
occupants,  who  can  never  hope  to  accumulate  a  capilaL 
The  country,  however,  notwithstanding  its  mountains,  j^^i  p-v- 
supplies  more  corn  than  is  sufficient  for  its  inhabitaati.  dues. 
Pulse,  also,  and  garden  vegetables,  particularly  carrots, 
are  grown  in  large  quantities;  the  last  constitute  a 
principal  article  of  food  in  Gotha.  The  cultivatton  of 
flax  is  general  throughout  the  country,  but  its  chief 
seats  are  Ohrdruff,  Waltenhausen,  Gotha,  and  Fricd- 
richroda.  Anise,  poppy,  coriander,  and  cummin  seeds, 
are  also  among  the  produce  of  the  coimtry.  Hie  first 
of  these  is  pressed  for  oil,  which  brings  in  annually 
about  15,000  florins.  Woad  and  hops  are  cultivated  in 
particular  districts.  Fruit  is  neither  abundant  nor  of 
good  quality ;  but  this  appears  to  be  rather  from  defect 
of  cultivation  than  from  any  fault  of  climate,  as  the 
vine  grows  finely,  and  yields  tolerable  wine.     Wood 
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of  forest ;  a  great  numbeT  of  persons  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  the  mountain  woods,  and  there  is  a  great  ex- 
portation, not  merely  of  rough  timber,  but  of  coarse 
wood-work  &shioned  to  all  the  wants  of  the  farmyard. 
Cattle.  The  cattle  of  Gotba  are  of  middling  size  and  of  a  red- 
dish dun  colour.  The  milk  and  butter  from  the  moun- 
tains are  much  esteemed,  and  the  dairy  produce  is  con- 
siderable throughout  the  country.  The  horses  are  of  an 
inferior  description,  and  oxen  are  generally  yoked  in  the 
plou^.  The  breed  of  ahe^  has  been  much  improved 
lately,  and  the  flocks  of  the  Thuringerwald  are  sur- 
passed in  the  fineness  of  their  wool  only  by  the  merinoa 
of  Altenburg. 

HioeralB.  The  mines  wrought  in  this  country  are  those  of  iron 

and  manganese;  the  former  at  Friedrichroda  and  Val-* 
stedt,  the  latter  at  £lgemburg  and  Arlesberg.  The 
cobalt  mines  at  Kattesfeld  are  considerably  fallen  away. 
There  is  also  a  salt  mine  at  Nensulze,  and  a  coal  mine 
near  ^Igersburg,  both  of  which  appear  capable  of  being 
wrought  to  great  advantage  The  trade  in  porphyry 
millstones,  which  gives  employment  to  several  villages 
in  Thuringia,  returns  a  considerable  revenue.  The 
chief  manufacture  of  the  Principality  consists  in  the 
spinning  of  flax  and  woollen  yam :  this  iH-anch  of  indus- 
try is  diffused  throughout  the  country,  but  it  has  its  prin- 
cipal seat  in  the  mountains,  which  constitute  in  Gotha 
^r  the  most  part  the  manufacturing  district.  Porcelain, 
glass,  and  iron  wares,  together  with  potash,  vitriol,  and 
pitch,  are  the  chief  articles  of  exportation.  From  the 
prevalence  of  industrious  habits,  and  the  revenue  de- 
rived firom  exportations,  a  good  deal  of  wealth  is  difiused 
through  the  country,  and  the  people  are  generally  in 
easy  circumstances.  Gotha  also  derives  some  advan- 
tage from  tolls  and  transit  duties,  as  the  great  roads 
from  Frankfort  to  Leipsic,  and  from  the  latter  place  to 
Nurenberg,  pass  through  it. 

Population.  Between  the  years  1812  and  1814  the  population  of 
the  Duchies  of  Saxe  Gotha-Altenburg  was  reduced  by 
military  conscriptions  from  187,600  to  179,000.  It 
has,  however,  since  that  year,  increased  regularly,  and 
even  rapidly  in  the  mountain  districts.  It  amounts  at 
present  in  the  Principality  of  Gotha  to  84,000.  The 
majority  oiihe  inhabitants  are  of  the  true  German  race, 
and  speak  the  high  German  dialect  with  the  idioms  of 
Thuringia.  There  are,  however,  some  of  Slavonian  de- 
scent intermixed ;  these  have  forgotten  the  Slavonian 
language,  but  their  dress  and  domestic  usages,  no  less 
than  their  names,  physiognomy,  and  character,  distin- 
guish them  from  their  Teutonic  fellow-citizens. 

Religtoo.  The  great  majority  of  the  population  belong  to  the 

Lutheran  Church;  a  few  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  and 
Herrnhuters  are  found  scattered  singly  about,  and  not 
united  into  communities.  The  Consistory  at  Gotha 
exercises  the  chief  authority  in  Ecclesiastical  affairs, 
and  is  accountable  to  the  Government  alone.  There 
are  also  subordinate  Consistorial  Courts  in  Ohrdruff 
and  Tonna.  The  whole  Principality  is  divided  into  nine 
Dioceses  or  Superintendencies,  with  142  Pariah 
Churches,  and  38  Chapels  dependent  on  them. 

Uttcatioo.  Much  has  been  done  in  Saxe  Gotha  to  promote  public 
instruction.  The  University  of  Jena  belongs  to  it  in 
common  with  Saxe  Weimer.  Among  the  Schools  of  the 
higher  order  are  the  Gymnasium  at  Gotha  and  the 
Xiyceum  at  Ohrdm£  Elementary  Schools,  affording 
gratuitous  instruction^  are  numerous  and  well  directed. 
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teachers. 

The  Principality  of  Saxe  Gotha  possesses  a  Consti-  Constitution 
tution  not  written,  but  founded  on  numerous  decrees 
passed  and  sanctioned  since  the  XVIth  centurv.  The 
Prince  has  but  little  prerogative.  In  making  laws,  as 
well  as  in  levying  taxes,  the  consent  of  the  Estates  is 
necessary.  These  Estates  consist  in  Gotha  of  three 
Colleges,  viz,  the  College  of  Counts  and  Barons,  of 
which  the  Princes  of  Hohenlohe  Langenburg  and 
Hohenlohe  Neuenstein  are  at  present  the  only  members ; 
that  of  the  Knights,  to  which  belong  about  60  possessors 
of  privileged  fiefs  ;  but  the  Nobles  alone  take  part  in 
the  deliberations^  and  the  Burghers  are  obliged  to 
resign  to  them  the  exercise  of  their  rights.  The  third 
College,  or  that  of  the  Towns,  is  at  present  reduced  to 
two  members,  €K>tha  and  Waltershausen.  The  Secret 
Council  at  Gotha  was  the  chief  organ  of  Government 
in  the  Stat^  of  Saxe  Gotha-Altenburg.  Of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  administration  of  this 
Principality  since  its  union  with  Coburg,  no  authentic 
statements  have  as  yet  appeared. 

Chihd,  the  Capital  of  the  Principality,  is  the  seat  of  Gotha. 
the  administration,  and  residence  of  the  Duke.  It  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  Towns  in  Saxony ;  its  form  is  that 
of  an  irregular  lozenge,  the  highest  point  being  occu- 
pied by  the  Ducal  Castle  of  Friedenstein.  The  river 
Leina  washes  it  on  the  East  \  and  since  the  ramparts 
have  been  dismantled,  and  converted  into  promenades, 
it  is  open  on  all  sides.  It  contains  five  squares  and 
about  1260  houses,  exclusive  of  Churches  and  public 
buildings.  The  Fauxbourgs  outside  the  gates  are 
extensive,  most  of  the  houses  having  large  gardens 
attached  to  them.  Among  the  public  edifices,  the  first 
place  must  be  aasigned  to  the  Castle  of  Friedenstein,  the 
residence  of  the  Duke.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence, 
and  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  shrubberies,  which  are 
open  to  the  Public.  In  the  Castle  are  the  private  li- 
brary of  the  Duke,  containing  20,000  volumes ;  the  Pub- 
lic Library,  consisting  of  about  60,000  printed  volumes 
and  2000  MSS. ;  the  Cabinet  of  medals,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  Europe,  in  which  are  arranged  10,000 
ancient  and  52,000  modern  coins,  besides  a  Collection 
of  seals  and  impressions,  a  Library  of  numismatology, 
and  engravingrs  of  coins.  The  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Collection  of  Antiquities,  and  Public  Archives, 
are  also  within  the  walls  of  the  Castle.  The  Churches 
are  seven  in  number,  among  which  that  of  St.  Margaret 
and  the  StifU  Kircke^  or  Church  attached  to  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  are  the  most  distinguished.  These  all  belong 
to  the  Lutherans,  the  Roman  Catholics  not  having  any 
public  place  of  worship.  The  Gymnasium,  or  High 
School,  is  conducted  by  19  Professors,  and  has  en- 
dowments for  24  free  Scholars ;  there  is  a  Library  of 
about  5000  volumes  connected  with  that  establishment. 
There  are  several  elementary  Free  Schools  in  the 
Town,  seven  Hospitals,  and  two  Poor-Houses. 

The  population  of  Gotha  derive  their  chief  support 
firom  the  expenditure  of  Government,  the  Court,  the 
College,  and  the  Garrison.  The  trade  and  manufactures 
of  the  place  are  little  more  than  adequate  to  domestic 
supply.  The  breweries,  however,  are  extensive.  The 
muslin  manufacture  employs  about  400  persons;  the 
manufactures  of  porcelain,  paper,  and  musical  instru- 
ments rank  next  in  importance.  Not  far  from  the 
Town,  on  the  Seeberge,  is  a  handsome  Observatory, 
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Uuke's  viiJa  ot  jfTieariKstnai  ana  extensive  uran^enes. 
PopiilatioH  11,500;  31  miles  West  of  Weimar,  78  West 
South-West  of  Leipsic;  longitude  10°  42' 53'^  East, 
latitude  50*  57'  4"  North. 

Vermch  einer  Be8chreibung  der  Sachien-Gothaischen 
Lande,  von  C.  F.  Mosch  and  F.  C.  C.  Ziller,  Gotha, 
1817 ;  GeschichU  und  Beschreibung  des  Herzogthums 
und  der  Stadt  Gotha,  4  vols.  1817;  J.  H.  Gelbke, 
Kirchen  Und  Schulenverfcunmg  des  Herz,  Gotha,  Gotha, 
1799 ;  Hodgson's  Travds  in  the  North  of  Germany ^ 
2  vols.  8vo.  1822. 

GOTHLAND,  the  Southern  portion  of  Sweden, 
formed,  in  ancient  times,  an  independent  Kingdom ; 
but  since  the  Xllth  century  it  has  continued  united  to 
the  Crown  of  Sweden,  properly  so  called,  and  has 
gradually  become  included  in  the  name  of  the  Royal 
Province.  It  long  constituted  one  of  the  great  divi- 
sions of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  traces  of  a  separate  poli- 
tical existence  are  still  evident  among  the  people,  who, 
in  features,  language,  character,  and  customs,  are  more 
or  less  distinguishable  from  the  other  Swedes.  The 
subdivisions  were  Efust  Gothland,  containing  the  Pro- 
vinces, Smaland,  Oeland,  and  Gothland,  (the  Island ;) 
West  Gothland,  in  which  were  Wermeland,  Daland  or 
Dalecaria,  and  Bohus  Lehn;  and  South  Gothland, 
containing  Scania,  Halland,  and  Bleking.  The  name 
of  Gothland,  as  a  political  division  of  Continental 
Sweden,  is  totally  disused  at  the  present  day.  The 
whole  of  that  country  is  now  included  in  the  following 
Provinces,  or  LUne,  viz,  Carlstadt,  Gottenburg,  Elfs- 
borg,  Skaraborg,  Linkoping,  Culmar,  lonkoping,  Cro- 
noberg,  Carlscrona,  Gothland,  (the  Island,)  Halmstadt, 
Christianstadt,  and  Malmohuns. 

Gothland,  or  Wisbylan,  an  Island  in  the  Baltic  sea, 
forming,  together  with  about  twenty  little  islands  on 
its  shores,  a  Province  of  Sweden,  from  the  coast  of 
which  country  it  is  distant  about  ten  leagues.  It 
stretches  70  miles  from  North  to  South,  and  has  a 
breadth  of  20  from  East  to  West,  with  an  extent  of  770 
square  miles.  This  Island  has  the  appearance  of  a 
ridge  rising  irom  150  to  200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  composed  of  strata  of  lime  and  sand 
stone,  the  latter  of  which  emerges  into  light  only  on  the 
Southern  shores.  In  some  places  the  land  sinks  gra- 
dually down  to  the  watei^s  edge  ;  in  others  it  is 
abrupt,  and  presents  to  the  sea  the  appearance  of  an 
immense  wall.  The  shores  are  not  much  indented,  but 
are  almost  surrounded  by  reefs  of  madrepores,  which 
appear  to  be  continually  accumulatiupf.  On  the  Eastern 
coast  lies  the  largest  bay  of  the  island,  including  the 
haven  of  Sliteham  ;  the  best  harbour  is  that  of  Capell- 
ham  on  the  North-East.  On  the  South-West  the 
harbour  of  Burswick  offers  secure  anchorage.  The 
interior  of  the  Island  is  tolerably  level,  with  a  light, 
calcareous  soil,  favourable  to  the  growth  of  trees,  and 
tolerably  well  watered.  The  chief  river  is  the  Gotum, 
which  falls  into  the  sea  on  the  East  side ;  it  is  so 
shallow  as  to  be  fordable  everywhere.  The  Lumme^- 
lund,  which  flows  from  the  Lake  Marteba,  in  the  inte- 
rior, is  only  remarkable  for  its  performing  part  of  its 
course  in  a  subterranean  channel  not  far  below  the 
surface.  The  climate  of  the  island  is  moderate,  and 
much  milder  than  that  of  the  adjacent  Provinces  of 
Sweden  which  lie  in  the  same  latitude. 
Productions  The  agriculture  of  this  Island  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  Sweden ;  although  still  very  imperfect,  it  yields 
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are  a  tavounte  article  ot  culture,  and  several  cargoes  of  land. 
them  are  sent  annually  to  Stockholm.  Potatoes  have  ^^y^^ 
been  more  recently  introduced.  Except  a  little  flax, 
there  is  no  material  of  manufacture  grown  here.  Timber 
is  in  abundance,  the  Island  being  in  many  places 
covered  with  thick  forests  of  oak  and  pine.  Cattle 
constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the  people  ;  the  flocks  of 
sheep  are  large  ;  merinos  were  introduced  from  Spaia 
for  the  improvement  of  the  wool,  but  the  breed  has  not 
been  continued.  Among  the  flocks  of  the  indigenous 
breed,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  individuals  with  four 
or  even  six  horns.  The  cattle  are  fattened  for  expor- 
tation ;  the  butter  and  cheese  made  here  being  of  very 
indifferent  quality.  The  native  goats  are  of  great  size. 
Small  horses,  both  wild  and  tame,  are  numerous.  Hie 
former  take  up  their  abode  in  the  woods,  and  seldom 
make  their  appearance,  till  the  season  of  extreme  cold. 
Hares  and  foxes  are  the  only  wild  quadrupeds.  Tlie 
Eider  goose  frequents  the  small  Islands,  and  seals  are 
taken  on  all  the  coasts.  The  mineral  kingdom  also 
yields  a  good  revenue.  Lime,  and  the  hard,  grey  sand- 
stone, peculiar  to  the  Island,  are  exported  in  laige 
quantities.  The  beautiful  red  marble  of  Stenkamla  is 
cut  and  polished  at  Wisby.  There  are  no  large  manu- 
factories in  the  island,  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants 
either  being  supplied  by  do^nestic  industry,  or  by  articles 
which  must  be  imported,  such  as  wine,  salt,  drugs,  iron 
ware,  &c.  purchased  with  the  productions  above  enu- 
merated. The  people  live  here  in  easy  circumstances. 
There  are  no  Nobility,  or  great  proprietors,  on  the 
Island ;  all  unite  a  moderate  share  of  property  with 
habits  of  industry.  Until  very  lately,  all  dealings  be- 
tween the  Islanders  were  carried  on  by  simple  barter; 
and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  other  Country  in  the  world  in 
which  civilisation  has  proceeded  so  far  with  so  little 
injury  to  the  simple  form  of  primeval  society. 

The  population  of  Gothland  amounted  in  1805  to  BipsUiaL 
33,000,  exhibiting  an  increase  of  8000  in  ten  years. 
The  same  progressive  augmentation  has,  most  proba- 
bly, continued  since.  The  people  difier  but  little  from 
the  Swedes  in  character  and  manners.  They  speak 
the  Swedish  language,  but  with  some  peculiarities  of 
accent  and  idiom.  From  an  early  and  close  intercourse 
with  the  Germans,  they  have  adopted  many  of  the 
usages  of  that  nation. 

Gothland,  in  respect  of  Civil  administration,  lies 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Stockholm.  In  Spiritual 
matters  it  belongs  to  the  Bishopric  of  Wuhy.  This  is  wisbf. 
the  chief  place  of  the  Province,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Bishop.  It  is  situated  on  the  Western  coast  of  the 
Island ;  the  streets  are  narrow,  the  houses  irregulariy 
built,  and  covered  with  immense  tiled  roofs  in  the  old 
German  fashion.  The  Town  is  surrounded  with  walls. 
It  contains  one  Church,  (the  Cathedral,)  a  good  School, 
and  nearly  4000  inhabitants ;  who  are,  ibr  the  most 
part,  engaged  in  trade.  In  1801,  this  Town  possessed 
50  small  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  The  haven 
is  neither  deep  nor  capacious.  In  the  middle  Ages, 
Wisby  was  a  Hanse  Town,  and  one  of  the  chief  com- 
mercial places  of  the  North:  its  commercial  usages 
constituted  for  a  long  time  the  common  code  of  all 
who  traded  in  those  seas. 

Tableau  de  la  Suede,  par  M.  Catteau,  2  vols.  8to. 
1790,  Lausanne  ;  Schweden^  von  Dr.  Fr.  Ruhs,  Ham* 
burg,  1808;  Dan.  Djurberg,  Btihifuing  urn  Szen 
Rike,  Stockh.  1806. 
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GEN.     a  very  remote  period,  a  portion  of  the  Duchy  of  Bruns- 
^■^y^^  wick.     During  the  middle  Ages  it  was  generally  pos- 
sessed by  some  of  the  younger  branches  of  that  noble 
House.      It  was    afterwards,    however,   annexed    to 
Calenburg,  to  which  it  remained  united  until   1803, 
when  it  was  again  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  separate 
Principality.     It  fonns  at  present  one  of  the  eleven 
Provinces   into   which  the  JBingdom   of  Hanover  is 
divided.     The  boundaries  of   Gottingen   are,  on  the 
North,  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick  and  Grubenhagen ;  on 
the  East,  Grubenhagen ;  on  the  South,  the  dominions 
of  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  the  Electorate  of  Hesse ;  and 
on  the  West,  the  same  Electorate,  and  the  Russian 
Province  of  Westphalia.     The  superficial  extent  of  the 
Province  is  about  1225  square  miles. 
Nature  of         l^is  Province  is  covered  with  numerous  independent 
the  soil.       hills  and  mountains,  distinguished  by  their  peculiar 
conical  form.     The  valleys,  winding  among  them,  pre- 
sent every  variety  of  aspect.    There  is  great  diversity 
in  the  soil;    on  the  mountains  it  is  light  and  stony, 
but  remarkably  productive  in  the  valleys.     The  moun- 
tains are  a  continuation  of  the  Harz,  and  have  in 
general   but  a  moderate  elevation.     Many  of  them 
Rivers.         consist  of  columnar  basalt.    The  Weser  first  takes  its 
Weser.        name  near  Minden  at  the  confluence  of  the  Werra  and 
Fulda,  and  afterwards  washes  the  Western  border  of  the 
Leine,         Province.     The  Leine  enters  the  Principality  at  Nieder- 
gandem,  and  flows  through  its  whole  lengrth,  but  is  not 
navigable.    Numerous  small  streams  wind  through  the 
valleys  to  the  channels  of  these  rivers.     There  are 
several  small  lakes  in  the  Province,  but  no  morass; 
and   only  one    mineral    spring   at   Nordheim.     The 
climate  is  temperate ;  the  air  clear  and  healthy. 
Tillage.  The  greatest  care  and  industry  are  displayed  in  the 

cultivation  of  this  Province;  every  foot  of  land  that 
admits  of  any  culture,  is  turned  to  account  The 
system  of  agriculture  is  capable  of  great  improvement, 
but  fallows  are  gradually  falling  into  disuse.  The 
produce  of  com  i%  far  beyond  the  wants  of  the  popu- 
lation. Potatoes  and  pulse  are  also  grown  in  abun- 
dance, but  only  for  domestic  consumption.  Tobacco 
and  flax  are  cultivated  for  the  manufactures ;  the  latter 
is  the  staple  commodity  of  the  Country.  Fruit  and  the 
productions  of  the  kitchen  garden  are  remarkably  defi- 
cient. The  woods  are  extensive,  and  resin  holds  the 
third  rank  among  the  exported  articles.  The  richness 
of  the  meadows  appears  favourable  to  the  rearing  of 
stock ;  which,  however,  does  not  uniformly  increase. 
The  sheep  alone  are  continually  augmenting  in  number 
as  well  as  improving  in  quality.  Of  horses,  above  1000 
are  imported  annually.  The  chief  minerals  are,  iron, 
salt,  porcelain,  day,  coal,  and  alum, 
Mana-  The    principal    objects  of  manufacturing  industry 

faciures.  here,  are  yarn  and  linen.  The  produce  of  the  latter 
alone,  in  1805,  fell  little  short  of  «^60,000.  But  this 
manufacture  has  since  suffered  reverses,  which  were 
felt  more  sensibly  in  the  North  of  Germany  than  any 
where  else.  The  other  manufactures  are  of  small  ac- 
count, being  generally  carried  on  conjointly  with  agri- 
culture. Paper,  glass,  and  metal  wares  are  made  at 
Gottingen  and  Minden.  This  last-mentioned  Town  is 
the  seat  of  all  the  commerce  of  the  Province;  and 
holds,  perhaps,  the  second  or  third  rank  among  the 
trading  places  of  the  Kingdom.  It  owes  its  activity 
to  the  advantages  derived  from  the  navigation  of  the 
Weser,  and  unites  an  extensive  carrying  and  commis- 
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ductions.     The  great  commercial  road  from  Frankfort      "''^* 
on   the    Mayne  to  the  North    of  Germany,  passes  *^  ■^▼"^^ 
tlirough  this  Province. 

The  population  of  tlie  Principality  of  Gottingen  Populatioo 
amounted,  in  1812,  to  96,600.  Of  these  5600  were  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  2400  Roman  Catholics,  1200 
Jews,  and  the  rest  Lutherans.  In  Spiritual  matters, 
the  general  superintendant  at  Gottingen  is  Supreme, 
and  the  Principality  is  divided  into  nine  Inspections,  all 
subjected  to  his  authority. 

The  Province  of  Gottingen  is  united  to  those  of 
Calenberg  and  Grubenhagen,  to  form  a  single  District 
in  the  Civil  administration.  There  is,  however,  a 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice  at  Gottingen,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  which  extends  over  the  Principality  of  Gruben* 
hagen,  the  Harz,  and  Hohnstein. 

Gottingen,  the  chief  place  of  the  Province  and  seat  City  of 
of  the  authorities,  lies  in  a  wide  and  fertile  valley  at  Gottingen. 
the  foot  of  the  Hainberg.  A  canal  firom  the  Leine  is 
conducted  through  the  Town;  and  ramparts,  formed 
into  agreeable  promenades,  surround  it.  There  are 
no  fauxbourgs  outside  the  ramparts,  but  rich  gardens 
and  orchards  immediately  adjoin  them.  The  Town  is 
divided  into  the  Altstadt  and  Neustadt,  or  Old  and 
New  Town,  and  the  Masch.  It  is  tolerably  well  built ; 
the  streets  are  broad,  and  some  of  them,  as  the  Weender 
and  Geismarer,  make  a  handsome  display ;  although 
Gottingen  is  rather  distinguished  by  the  neatness  and 
good  order  of  its  buildings,  than  for  their  sumptuous 
architecture.  The  open  squares  are  three  in  number  ; 
the  principal  of  these  is  the  market-place,  adorned 
with  a  handsome  fountain.  The  Town  contains  five 
Churches,  one  Hospital,  and  exclusive  of  students,  9000 
inhabitants,  who  are  almost  all  Lutherans.  The  police 
here  is  exemplary.  That  which  gives  Gottingen  its 
great  reputation,  and  raises  it  to  a  rank  above  most 
German  cities,  is  the  Royal  University  founded  here  in  Unirertity. 
1734.  It  holds  the  first  place  among  the  Protestant 
Universities  of  the  Continent ;  and  in  its  activity,  as  well 
as  in  the  liberality  of  its  system,  exhibits  the  advan- 
tages of  a  recent  origin. 

The  number  of  students  amounted  in  1822  to  1420, 
and  the  Professors  are  generally  about  40  in  number, 
indej^endent  of  those  eminent  persons,  who  are  induced, 
for  the  sake  of  profit  or  reputation,  to  lecture  here. 
The  Institutions  connected  with  the  University  are 
supported  by  Royal  munificence.  The  Library,  one  of 
the  greatest,  and,  perhaps,  without  exception,  the  most 
useful  in  Europe,  consists  of  300,000  printed  volumes, 
and  about  5000  manuscripts.  Attached  to  the  Uni- 
versity are  also  a  Museum,  a  Cabinet  of  Philosophical 
instruments,  a  Depository  of  models  and  machinery,  a 
chemical  Laboratory,  a  handsome  Observatory  on  Uie 
Hainberg,  and  rich  Botanic  Gardens.  There  are  nume- 
rous good  Schools,  and  several  Hospitals ;  the  latter  are, 
for  the  most  part,  connected  with  the  University.  The 
Royal  Society  of  Gottingen  is  distinguished  by  the 
annual  produce  of  its  fertile  labours  from  most  other 
Institutions  of  the  same  nature ;  it  reckoned  in  1818 
nearly  200  foreign  correspondents.  The  trade  and 
mani^actures  of  the  Town  of  Gottingen  are  of  little 
importance  ;  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  being 
chiefly  directed  to  domestic  supply,  and  the  expenditure 
of  Government  and  the  students  constituting  the  pri^ 
cipal  sources  of  their  revenue.  Linen  was  former' 
staple  manufacture ;  but,  perhaps,  books  are  at  pr 
4a 
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GEN. 
GOVBRN. 


of  Casfiel,  latitude  bl^  31^  58"  North,  longitude  9^  55^ 
Id^Eaat. 

C.  P.  Meiners,  Geachichte  und  Beschreibimg  der  Stadt 
OdtHjtgen,  Berlin,  1801 ;  H.  D.  A.  Sonne,  Erdbachrd- 
hung  des  KSnigr.  Harvnotfer,  Sondershausen,  1817  ; 
A.  B.  Mangousit,  Voyage  en  Ttanovre,  Paris,  160^  ; 
Hodgkin's  Travds  rn  the  North  of  Gennang^  3  vols. 
Lond.  1822. 

GOUANIA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  dass  Fentan- 
dria,  order  Monogynia^  natural  order  Rhamni.  Generic 
character :  calyx  superior,  top-shaped,  fire-cleft ;  corolla, 
petals  five^  scaly,  enfolding  the  stamens;  gtigrna  three- 
deft  ;  fruit  three-parted ;  capsule  three-angled,  mostly 
two- winged ;  (some  of  the  flowers  have  stamens  only.) 

One  species,  G.  Dominigensis^  Banisferia  PauUnia, 
or  Litpulus,  a  climbing  shrub,  native  of  St.  Domingo. 


GCrVERN,  V. 

Go'VERNABLE, 
Go'VERNAL, 
GO'VERNANCE, 
Go'VERNANT, 

Govbrna'tiow, 

Go'VERNESS, 
Go'VERNINO,  71. 
Go'VERNMEMT, 
Go' VERNOUR. 

qtiod  est  gubemo. 


Pr.   gouvemer ;    It.  govemare; 
Sp.   gdiemar  ;     Lat.  gubemare ; 
Gr.  Kvpepva-etv^  (a  common  deri- 
vation   is   Kvfui  ip€V'Vav,  fluctum 
.scrutariy  (see  Martinius,)  but  ac- 
^cording  to  Lennep  compounded  of 
KvfioH^   caputs  the  head,   and    an 
unused  verb,   ip/v^iy^  frequenter 
movere^  to  move  frequently  j  tcvpep* 
vat»3  igitur  (he  adds)  eat  caput  agito^ 
Scheidius  observes,  that  the  ^olians 


wrote  rv/tcpiny-n/ff,  which  makes  him  sustiect  that  the  word 
is  compounded  of  «rv/ia,  a  wave,  and  6/>iV-6iv,  to  move ; 
and  that  KVfteptfrirrf^  was,  quifluctUM  moveat,  motor  flue- 
tuwm^  one  who  moves,  or  a  mover  of  the  waves.) 

To  rule  or  regulate,  guide  or  direct,  the  motions  or 
actions ;  generally  to  rule,  guide  or  direct ;  have  or 
exerdse  power  or  authority  over;  to  have  the  mastery, 
to  restrain. 

After  king  [Lnd]  Jer  was  kyng  ys  brojer  Cassibel, 
)aC  Doble  priace  was  y  now  &  jfat  lond  gouemede  w«L 

i{.  (M»iMfifer,  p.44. 
)ise  were  mayntenoun,  to  sastene  ]w  coroaa, 
&  rightfiille  gomemourMy  ^e  folk  in  fold  &  toon. 

But  if  oDy  widowe  hath  sones  or  children  of  sones  lerne  ache 
first  to  gouerne  hir  hous.  WicUf,     1  Tgrnothg,  ch.  v. 

And  lo  schippis  whanne  tliei  ben  greete,  and  ben  dryuun  of  stronge 
windia,  yet  thei  ben  borun  about*  of  a  litil  gouemaii  where  the 
moujpng  of  the  gmtemomr  wole.  Id.    Jama^  ch.  iiU 

Behold  also  the  ahyps,  wbych  thongh  they  be  to  great,  and  are 
dryuea  of  fbarce  wyndes,  yet  are  tbey  turned  aboute  wyth  a  verye 
amal  helme,  whetheraoeuer  the  yiolence  of  y*  gouemour  wil. 

Bibh,  Jnno  1551. 
But  the  centurian  beleeuyed  more  to  the  goutrnouTy  and  to  the  lord 
of  the  schip  ihan  to  these  thingia  that  weren  seid  of  Poul. 

WicUf.     The  DedU  of  Apoftiit,  ch.  mtii. 
Neuerthelater  the  vnder  captape  belened  the  gouemer  and  the 
master,  better  than  the  tbyagea  which  were  spoken  of  Paule. 

Bible,  Amtol^l. 
Now  Jeau  Crist,  that  of  hia  might  may  aende 
Joye  after  wo,  gwrm  us  in  his  grace. 
And  kepe  us  alle  that  ben  in  this  place. 

Chaucer,     The  Man  of  Lawn  Taie,  v.  5581. 
But  at  the  last,  with  mochel  care  and  wo 
We  fell  accorded  by  ouraelven  two  : 
He  yaf  me  all  the  bridal  in  myn  bond 
To  haa  the  governance  of  house  and  lond. 

Id.     The  Wlf  of  Bathea  Prologue,  v.  6396. 
And  TO  maiatresses  in  your  dde  lif, 
That  lordes  doogbters  han  in  govemtmcef 
Ne  taketh  of  my  wordes  displesance : 
Thinkcth  that  ye  ben  set  in  gemtmmgew 
Of  lordes  dougbters,  only  for  two  thinges. 

Id.     The  Doctourt  Tale,  v.  12067. 


BaC  sharply  taketh  on  yen  the  govemailk, 

Cknueer,     Tkt  Ckrkeg  Jhkf  t.  9068. 
And  (aUea  aa  wel  for  the  gmermehn  of  the  doek,  at  far  to  iad 
the  altitude^  meridian,  and  many  aeothcr  notable  conelusioik 

Id.     OftheAttroiabU^itJL^X, 
Sh^  crueltie  be  your  gouemeue 
Alai^  what  hart  may  it  long  endum. 

U,     laBe»eDame9miMercie,%t^Wi. 
Aad  netnelesf  thon  snalt  be  lemedi 
That  will  shulde  be  gouemed 

Ofieawm.  €hmer.    Cbf^.  .^kh  book  fiL  foL  54 

Nought  oaly  vpen  Uvea  cfannet^ 
Bat  vpon  euery  ^eveneofice 
Whiche  falleth  vnio  mans  deed 
Foolhast  ia  euer  for  to  drede. 

Id.    B.  book  in.  fbl.  57. 
At  Rome  whnn  Apptvs 
Whoae  other  name  was  Claindha8> 
Waa  gomemour  of  the  citee, 
There  fyll  a  wonder  thynge  (o  aee, 
Touchend  a  geotill  mayde,  as  thus. 

Id.    J5.  book  vii.  foL  173. 


Certatiie  thei  that  haue  the  charge  of  a  prince,  be  the  *, 
of  the  anipy  the  atanderd  of  an  army,  the  ^oa^niAftee  of  people,  the 
guide  of  wafees,  the  ahild  e£  kynges,  the  treaswe  of  all,  bycanae  thai 
haue  among  their  handeS|  bym  that  aAerwavd  ongbt  to  gtmmt  aQ 
the  world.  Golden  Bohe,  ch.  viii.  sig.  E.  S. 

This  league  ia  no  wise,  was  a  breche  of  the  leagne  taken  wyth  the 
Emperor  and  the  Lady  Margaret  gouermeue  of  Flanoders  in  an 
point.  Hail,     Hemy  Fill     The  tevenieemth  Tert. 

The  Frenche  kynge  had  ben  vnder  the  ffowemyit^e  of  bis  Toclci 
eaer  tyth  the  detbe  of  the  laste  kynge  hia  father. 

hard  Btrwen.    F)roimart,    Qrewye/e,  toL  ii.  di.  150. 
From  Memphis  he  passed  ?pon  the  aaoM  riuer  vnte  the  inward 
partes  of  Egipt,  and  set  a  staye  and  order  te  tbe  gonermmemt  of  the 
conntrey  in  such  sort,  that  be  cbaunged  nothing  of  theire  lawea  aad 
customes.  Brtnde.     Quintiu  Curtiue,  book  it.  fol.  70. 

There  be  both  reasons  and  examples  undoubtedly  infynite,  wherby 
maye  be  proued,  that  there  can  be  no  perfect  publyke  weale,  without 
mm  capitall  aad  souenygne  gouemmgr,  whiche  maye  long  endure  Or 
continue.  Sir  Thanuu  Blgoi.     The  Cbaerjieau ,  ch.  iB. 

Whilst  they  were  young,  Caasibnlane  their  Erne 

Was  by  the  people  chosen  in  tbek  stead. 
Who  on  him  tooke  the  roiall  diademe 
And  goodly  well  long  time  it  governed. 

Speruer,     Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  10. 
Tliere  is  not  a  more  tonsile  and  governable  plant  in  Nature ;  fer 
the  cypress  may  be  cot  to  the  very  roots,  and  yet  apHog  afrenh. 

Evelgn,     On  rorewt  7Vm%  ck.  niiL 
Sonw  others  were  sent  thither  [to  the  naivenkie]  by  their  pnranto, 
to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  governing  them  at  home,  dariag 
that  time  wherein  children  are  least  governable. 

Hobbee.    Behemoth^  part  iiL  fol  560. 
He  of  his  gardm  had  the  gouemale, 
Aad  Heasure's  porter  was  devied  to  hee, 
Uoldittg  a  sCaife  in  hand  for  mora  fonnalitee^ 

4  Spemer.     Faerie  (^ueene,  book  ii.  CM.  11 

Whose  countries  he  redas'd  to  quiet  stale, 
And  shortly  brought  to  civile  govemaunee 
Now  one,  which  erst  were  many  made  through  variannce. 
Id.    R.  book  ii.  can.  10. 
He  wrote  likewise  lo  the  Lord  John  the  infant,  the  Lorf  of  Biskii, 
aad  to  the  Ladie  Biarie  of  Biskie,  gmemene  of  tbe  King  of  Ceirtie 
aadLeon.  Holinehed.    EdwardIL    j^umlSS^ 

Treading  back  again  whh  kist  kbonr,  dl  oor  happy  atefs  in  tfte 
progress  of  reformation,  and  most  pitifully  depriving  ourselves  Iht 
instant  fruition  of  that  free  government  which  we  have  so  dearly 
purchased,  a  free  commonwealth,  not  only  held  by  winest  men  ia  aU 
ages  the  noblest,  the  maoHest,  the  equaiest,  the  jestest,  genemme^, 
the  awst  agreeable  to  all  due  liberty  and  propeitieii*d  equality,  boib 
human,  civil,  and  Christian,  moat  cherishing  tovirtoe  and  trae  leligiM, 
but  also  (I  may  say  it  with  greatest  probability)  plainly  commended^ 
or  rather  cnjoyn'd  by  our  Saviour  himself,  to  all  Christians^  o«l 
without  remanable  cKsallowanoe,  and  the  brand  of  geotilism  upA 
kingship. 

MUon.    The  Remdg  md  Satg  Wag  /•  mlekhtk  m  fhie  i 
wealth. 
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QOVRD,    Deity,  or  that  perfect  mind,  which  is  the  supreme  Gwerwir  of  all 
t-^^-^^  things.  Cttdwortk.     LtieUectma  S^mi,  fol.  110. 

Cao  we  climb  above  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  there  unlock  bit 
closet,  rifle  his  eabioet,  and  peruse  the  records  of  everlasting  destiny 
by  which  the  world  is  §mtmed  T 

Bmrfom.    Serm^m  33.  vol.  iiU  p.  960. 

It  [the  etorni]  came  on  very  fierce,  and  we  kept  right  before  the 
wimI  and  sea^the  wind  still  tscreasiog :  the  ship  waa  vary  j^mnnuUe 
and  staertd  incoonparably  well. 

Dampier,     ^oyage^  vol.  iil  p.  111.    Ammo  1690* 

Tba  bishop's  g9V4rmmmee  should  be  so  gcotlo  and  aaaie,  Ibol  aca 
hardly  can  be  unwilling^  to  comply  with  it. 
Barrow,     H^orh,  vol.  i.  part  il.  fol.  40.     0/  the  Pope'a  Supremaey, 

To  convince  the  world  you  are  not  partial,  pray  proceed  to  detect 
the  male  administration  of  gwtrmeun  as  sucecssfoUy  as  you  have 
ezpoa*d  that  of  pedagogues.  Spectator ^  No.  314. 

That,  which  begins  and  actually  constitntes  any  political  society, 
is  nethfflg  but  the  consent  of  any  mimber  of  freemen  capable  of  a 
majority  to  unite  and  incorporate  into  such  a  society.  And  that  is 
that,  and  that  only,  which  did,  or  could  give  any  beginning  to  any 
lawful  gowernmemt  in  the  world. 

Locke.     Wurkt,  vol.  ii.  fol.  186.     0/  Civil  Government,  book  ii. 
ch.  viii. 

So  that  their  politick  societies  ill  begun  from  a  voluntary  union, 
and  the  mutual  agreement  of  men  freely  acting  in  the  choice  of  their 
ga9ermoT§  and  forma  of  gtnermmamt,  M.     lb,  fol.  187* 

The  old  prerogative  enthusiasts,  it  is  true,  did  speculate  foolishly, 
and  perhaps  impiously  loo,  as  if  monarchy  had  more  of  a  divine 
sanction  than  an^  other  mode  of  government^  and  as  if  a  right  to 
govern  by  inheritance  were  in  strictness  iodefea.sible  in  every  person, 
who  should  be  found  in  the  succession  to  a  throne,  and  under  every 
circumstance  which  no  civil  or  political  right  can  be. 

Barke,    On  tht  Revoimiion  in  Framee, 

Charles  the  First  and  his  Queen,  and  the  Lady  Morton,  govemem 
of  the  royal  children,  who  is  celebmtod  by  Waller. 

fVdOpoie,    Anecdoiee  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  p. 237. 

The  Revolution  was  made  to  preserve  our  ancient  indisputable  lavrs 
and  liberties,  and  that  ancient  constitution  and  government  which  is 
our  only  security  for  law  and  liberty. 

Burke,     On  the  RevohOion  in  France, 

It  was  observed,  that  men  had  ungovernable  passions  which  made 
it  necessary  to  guard  against  the  violence  they  might  offer  to  each 
other.  They  appointed  gwtmoyru  over  them  for  &is  reason,  but  a 
worse  and  more  perplexing  difleulty  arises,  how  to  be  defended 
against  the  ^oecfWMir^ 

/</.    A  Vindieaiion  ^  Natural  Sodatg. 

GOUGE,  V.  Fr.  gtntge.  A  joinei'ft  tool,  says  Me- 
nap^e,  from  guvia^  nmi  GauUm. 

The  word  is  used  by  the  North  Americans,  who  in 
their  savage  quarrels  not  unfrequently  goiige  out  eyes. 

■  —  I  will  saue  in  corit 

In  my  mere  stop'Iing,  'bone  three  thousand  pound 
Within  that  terme  :  by  googing  of  'hem  out 
Just  to  the  size  of  my  bottles,  and  not  slicing. 

Ben  Joneon,     The  Diveli  it  an  Asee, 

GOUJEERS,  the  govjera,  i.  e.  morbua  gtUUcui. 
Crovge,  Fr.  signifies  one  of  the  common  women  attend- 
ing a  camp ;  and  thus,  govjeerB^  gottgeriei,  the  disease 
incident  to  and  derived  from  the  gwtget.  In  the  first 
folio  written  good  yeares.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  has 
the  credit  of  making  the  correction  and  explaining  the 
word. 


■  Wipe  thine  eyes, 


The  good  yearee  sliall  deooure  them,  flesh  and  fell 
Ere  they  shall  make  vs  weepe. 

Shahepvarv.    Zeor,  fbl.  307. 
GOURD,         "^      Fr.  gohourde,  from  the  Lat  «*- 
Gourd-shell^  >curhita.     Menage. 
Gourd- WATER.  J      The  extract  from  Cook's  V^ifagat 
explains  that  given  from  Chaucer,  and  see  also  Cucvs- 

BITA. 


.630. 


Chaucer.     The  3fanetpie$  Prologue^  ▼.  1 703 1 . 

The  rose  withers,  the  blossom  blasteth, 
The  flower  fades,  the  morning  hasteth. 
The  sun  aeis,  tbe  shadow  flios, 
The  gourd  coneumes,— and  man  he  dies. 
5fsio»  WatteU,     Of  Man'a  Mortaiiig,  in  EUi$,  Spedmum,  vol.  U. 
p.  359. 

Oourdee  rawe  be  vnpleasast  in  eatinge^  yl!  for  the  stomake,  and 
akaoat  neuer  digested. 

Sir  Thomaa  Elgoi,    The  Cagtei  of  Helth. 

Of  the  like  nature  (I  meane  for  their  manner  of  growing)  be  the 
gourde.  Winter  and  all  cold  weather  they  cannot  endure  :  they  love 
also  places  well  watered  and  dunged. 

HoUand.    Piinie^  vol.  ii.  book  six.  eh.  v.  lei.  14. 

To  be  drunk  with  good  canary,  a  near  julep 
Or  like  gourd-heater  to  't. 
BmmmaeU  and  Ffetcher.     The  Cuetomvf  the  Countrg,  act  v.  sc  1. 

All  these  pleasant  ^vreb,  under  which  we  were  aotaetiaias  wlaeini^ 
and  caressing  ourselves,  how  are  they  perish'd,  in  a  moment !  how  are 
they  witherMl  in  a  night!  bow  ara  they  vanish'd,  and  coma  to 
nothing ! 

Oarendan*    Uietory  of  the  JlebeUion,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p. 
— — — ^—  The  gourd  and  olive  browa 
Weave  the  light  roof:  the  gourd  and  olive  fan 
Their  amorous  foliage,  mingling  with  the  vine 
Who  drops  her  purple  clusters  through  the  green. 

Dyer,     jkuine  of  Borne. 

It  [the  catalogue  of  honeehold  utensils]  consista  of  gourd  elkeih, 
which  thev  convert  into  vessels  that  serve  as  bottles  to  hold  waHar, 
and  as  baaVets  to  contain  their  victoals  and  other  things,  with  covers 
of  the  same ;  and  of  a  few  wooden  bowla  and  trenchcni  of  different 
sizes.  pooh.     Vogagee,  vol.  vi.  book  iiL  ch.  ix.  p.  215. 

GO'URMAND,  ^  Ft.  govrmander ;  of  unsettled 
Go'urmander,  I  origin.  Perhaps  corrupted  from 
Go'uRMANoizE, V.  \gou8t  and  manger;  and  thus 
Go'uRM ANDizE,  n.  |  Signifying,  to  eat  with  te»te  or 
Go'uRMOND.  J  relisb»  with  appetite,  with  greedi- 

ness. 

To  eat  gvcedily  or  gIuitoiioualy»  t«  deTour  rttven- 
ously. 

Woe  vnto  you,  for  whan  bothe  these  corporal  meatas  and  drinkaa 
whevwith  ye  so  delicately  and  voluptuonaly  fede  yourselfes,  yea  and 
the  bealv  too  whiche  gourmaundeth,  shall  bee  consumed,  than  shal 
ya  bee  aoungria  and  nnda  no  relief. 

Udmii.    £«y^ch.vl. 

Foreseene  alwsy,  that  they  eate  without  gourmandjfae,  or  leaaa 
with  somme  appetyte. 

Sir  Thomae  Bigot.    The  Caetel  of  Helth,  book  ii.  ch.  I 


OOUR. 
MANa 


-  That  great  gouruumd,  fat  Apiciua. 

Ben  Jonson,    Seji 


V  act  i. 


A  dgre  forth  out  of  the  wood  did  rise, 
That  with  fell  clawes,  full  of  6erce  gourmandixe, 
And  greedy  mouth,  wide  gaping  Uka  hell  gate. 
Did  run  at  Pastorell,  her  to  surprise. 

I^^enter.    Faerie  Queene,  book  vi.  can. 


10. 


l^e  pamper'd  stomach  more  than  well  sufllc'd, 
Casts  up  the  surfeit  lately  gormandie^d, 

Dragton,    The  Barwi  Wan,  book  vi. 

Bat  with  bis  teeth  rending  her  threat  asunder, 
Besprinkerd  with  her  blood  tbe  green  grass  under, 
And  gummndixing  on  her  flesh  and  blood, 
He  vomiting  returned  to  tbe  wood. 

Browne.    Britanma*e  Paatortde,  book  I  song  4. 

■  ■  How  happy  floods  are  ye, 

From  our  predestin'd  plagues  that  priviledged  be, 
Which  only  with  the  Ash  xwhich  in  your  banks  do  bread 
And  daily  there  increase,  msn^s  gormandiee  can  feed. 

Dragton.     Po/y-olbion,  soQg  2. 

New  Pardie  (quoth  he)  the  Persians  are  great  gourmandere  and 
greedy  gluttons,  who  having  so  great  store  of  viands  come  hither 
among  us,  fur  to  eat  up  our  browne  bread  and  course  bisket. 

Hotiand.    Plutarch,  fol.  385. 
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MAND.  ^^  ^^'■^  ^^  "^  without  their  ihoe% 

..  "Who,  on  occasion,  in  a  darlc  hole 

GOWK.  ^'^  gormandixe  on  lighted  cbarcotl. 

King.     Orpkeui  and  Ewrydice, 

' The  world,  the  cit-like  world, 

Bids  thee  beware  ;  thy  little  craft  essay ; 


Nor  piddliog  with  a  tea-spoon's  tender  form. 
See  with  soup-ladles  devils  gormandize, 

Skattione,    Moral  Pieees.    Economy,  part  i. 

GOUT,  ")      Fr.  goutte;  It.  gotta;  Sp.  gota; 

Go'uTY,  >Barb.   Lat  gutta;    from   the   Lat. 

GouT-swoLN.  J  gutta,  (say  Skinner  and  Junius)  i.  e. 
the  former  (who  was  a  Physician)  adds,  Destillatio  vel 
catarrkw  inarticulof. 

The  goute  let  hire  nothing  for  to  dance. 

Chaucer.     The  Nonne$  Preetiet  Tale,  v.  14846. 

They  [radishe  roots]  be  vnholsome  for  them,  that  have  continually 
the  goute,  or  peynes  in  the  joyotes. 

Sir  Thomas  EUfOt.     The  CaMUl  of  Helth, 

O  ye  olde  gowtie  people,  ye  forgeat  yourself,  and  renne  in  poste 
after  the  lyfe,  and  ye  neuer  regarde  what  shall  fall. 

Golden  Boie,    Letter  5.  sig.  Co.  v. 

Touching  the  goutf  the  time  hath  been  when  it  was  not  so  common 
a  disease  as  now  it  is  ;  and  not  onlv  in  our  fathers  and  grandsires 
daies,  but  even  in  our  age  and  within  my  remembrance  it  was  not 
ordinary  siclcnesse  here  in  Italie,  as  being  a  forrein  maladie  and  come 
out  of  straunge  countries  hither  to  us :  for  certainly  if  it  had  been 
knowne  to  the  Italians  in  old  time,  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  haue 
founde  a  La  tine  name  to  be  called  by. 

Holland.     Plinie,  vol.  ii.  book  vi.  ch.  x.  fol.  257. 
Were  I  a  leech,  as  who  knows  what  may  be ; 
The  liberal  man  should  live,  and  carle  shouM  die. 
The  sickly  ladie  and  xYi^gototie  peere. 
Still  would  I  naunt,  that  love  their  life  so  dear. 

Hall.    Satire  4.  book  ii. 

The  best  lies  low,  and  loathes  the  shallow  view, 
Quoth  old  Eudemon,  when  his  gout-nooine  fist 
Gropes  for  his  double  ducates  in  his  chest. 

Jd.     Satire  1.  book  iv. 
Not  giving  like  to  those,  whose  gifts  though  scant 

Pain  them  as  if  they  gaue  with  gowtg  hand  ; 
Such  vex  themselves,  and  ease  not  others*  want ; 
But  we  alike  enjoy,  alike  command. 

Davenant.     Gondibert,  book  1.  can.  6. 

^  Among  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  intemperance  of  this  Age 
disposes  it,  (at  least  in  these  Northern  climates)  I  have  observed  none 
to  increase  so  much  within  the  compass  of  my  memory  and  couver- 
sation  as  the  gout. 

Sir  miliam  Temple,     Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  248.     Of  the  Cure  of  the 
Oout. 

Another  shakes  the  bed,  dissolving  there. 
Till  knots  upon  his  gouty  joints  appear, 
And  chalk  is  in  his  crippled  6ngen  found. 

Drtfden.    Pereiut.     Satire  5^ 

Which  for  the  reasons  before  mentioned,  makes  the  young  shoots 
tnmify,  and  grow  knotty  and  gouty. 

Derham.     Physico-Theology,  book  vii.  ch.  vi.  (note  32.) 

His  luxurious  and  sedentary  life  brought  on  the  gout,  and  hurt  his 
fortune. 

ffalpole,    Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 

Gout,  Fr.  goutte  ;  Lat.  gutta,  a  drop.  Dr.  Farmer 
says,  that  gouts  for  drops  is  frequent  in  old  English. 

-— I  see  thee  still ; 

And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood, 
Which  was  not  so  before. 


GOWK,  r. 

Go'WKY. 


} 


Shakspeare, 

See  Gawk. 


Macbeth,  fol.  136. 


Go'wNED,  I  Low  Lat.  guna;  and  Graeco.  Bar.       — 

Go'wNisT,  y^nya,  which  Spelmaii  thinks  may  ®^^^^ 

Gown-cloth,  |  be  from  r<fdva  pro  fdvara^  i.  e.  ^"^  ' 
GowN-MAN.  J  genua,  quasi  testis  qu^  genua 
tegit,  ut  humerale  qute  humeros,  podera,  qum  pedes  t 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  proper  use  of  the 
word  ;  is  not  a  goum  an  open  garment,  open  in 
the  front?  and  may  it  not  be  from  the  A.S.  gin^an^ 
hiare,  (to  yawn,)  the  past  participle  of  which  is  gon, 
gun  ?    See  Gun.     Applied  to 

A  long  open  garment ;  as  a  Lawyer's  gown,  a  morn- 
ing gown  for  men.     It  is  now  also  applied  to 
Garments  not  open  ;  as  a  round  goum. 

And  fewe  robis  ich  fonge.  o^'  forrede^potmef. 

Piers  Plouhman.    f^Mw,  p.  2SaL 
Ther  ia  aUra  the  costlewe  furring  in  hir^oioicv. 

Chaucer,     The  Persones  Tale,  vol.  ii.  p.  314. 

^        Tell,  quod  the  lord,  and  thou  shalt  have  anon 
^        A  goune-chth,  by  God  and  by  Seint  John. 

Jd.     The  Sompnoures  Tale,  t.  7834. 
Girt  in  my  giltles  goume,  as  I  sit  here  and  sow 
1  see  that  thioges  are  not  indede  as  to  the  outward  show. 

Surrey.    An  Answere  in  the  Behalf e,  ^ne. 

^  Their  shoiibes  or  goumes  are  hayrie  on  the  outside,  and  opea  be* 
hind,  with  tailes  hanging  downe  to  their  hammes. 

HaMuyt.     Voyage,  8^c.  vol.  i.  p.  54.     The  Tartars, 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  ware  a  goume  wrought  of  needle  worke 
and  set  vpon  cloth  of  tissue,  furred  with  sables,  the  which  gamns 
was  valued  at  1500/.  Stow.    Henry  VII,    Anno  1507. 

Mertilla.  Then,  dainty  girls,  I  make  no  doubly 
But  we  shall  neatly  send  her  out : 
But  let's  amongst  ourselves  agree, 
Of  what  her  wedding ^oum  shall  be. 

Drayton.     The  Muses' Elysium,    NympkalB, 
For  if  that  time  doo  let  thy  glory  liue. 

Well  maist  tliou  boast,  how  ever  base  thou  bee^ 
That  thou  art  first,  which  of  thy  nation  song 
Th'  olde  honour  of  the  people  gowned  long. 

Spenser.    The  Rmneaof  Rome, 
A  noble  crew  about  them  waited  round 
Of  sage  and  sober  peeres,  all  gFauely^owfi'«r. 

Jd,    Faerie  Queene,  book  i  can.  12. 

The  comparison  then  ia  brie6y  between  a  gownd  man  and  a  wai- 
dier's  condition  in  respect  of  expedition. 

Holiday.    Juvenal.    JUustraiionsof  ihssisrteenth  Satyre. 
For  those  inrich  our  gownists,  these 
Eternize  with  their  pen. 

Warner.    Albion's  England,  book  ▼,  ch.  zzvii. 
The  weary  swain,  fast  in  the  arms  of  sleep, 
And  hu^y  gown-man,  by  fond  love  disguis'd 
Will  leisure  find  to  make  themselves  despis'd. 

Huchinghamshire.    Essay  on  Poetry, 
TTie  toga,  or  gown,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  semicircular  form, 
without  sleeves,  different  in  largeness,  according  to  the  wealth  or 
poverty  of  the  wearer,  and  used  only  upon  occasion  of  appearing  in 
publick. 

Kennet,    Roman  Anliguities,  part  ii  book  v.  ch.  vii. 
The  mercer  entertained  me  with  the  modem  manner  of  some  of 
the  nobility  receiving  company  in  their  mornin?  gowns;  perhaps, 
sir,  adds  he,  you  have  a  mind  to  see  what  kind  of  silk  is  umversally 
Goldsmith.    The  Gtiaen  of  the  World,  let  76. 


The  gome  l^at  so  glosef  chartres.  a^oiJy  he  is  yholden. 

J^ers  Phuhman.     Fision,  p.  221. 
Nay,  looke  how  the  man  stands,  as  he  were  gok*t! 

Ben  Jonson.     The  Magnetich  Lady,  act  iii.  sc.  6. 


GRABBLE,  A.  S.  grapian,  to  feeU  to  handle,  to 
gra6  or  groap.  Somner.  Of  this  obsolete  gra&,gro6i<r 
is  a  diminutive. 

To  feel,  sc.  as  if  to  find  something ;  as  if  to  find  the 
way  we  should  go. 

And  so  [Cato]  went  forward  at  adventure,  taking  extream  sad 
incredible  pains,  and  in  much  danger  of  his  life,  grahSng  all  night  ia 
the  dark  without  moonlight,  through  vrild  olive  treeiy  and  high  locks. 
Sir  7*homas  North.    Plutarch,  tol  294^    MaremsCsts. 
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GRACE. 


GRACE,  V. 

Grace,  n, 

Gra'oeful, 

Gra'cefullt. 

Gra'cbfulnkss, 

Gra'geless, 

Gra'celesslt, 

Gra'gious, 

GRA^CIOUStT, 

Gra'ciousness. 


GRACE.       GRACE,  V.         -\      Ft.  TL  grace;  It  gratia;  Sp. 

gracia  ;  LoiUgraiia,  from  graJtvw; 

grates^  from  the  Gr.  xoV*''«*»  ^y 

metathesis  for  garUs;  and  this 

^  from  jcaip'Cttf^  gaudere  ;  which 

Lennep  and  Schedius  derive  from 

Xa-6iy,  explicare  ;  and  the  latter 

adds,  that  the  verb  xa*/>-c*>'  seems 

to  be  equivalent  to  the  Lat  er- 

plicaid^  exporrectd^  fronte  ewe, 

opposed  adfroniem  in  rugas  coniractam^  tristem,  atute' 

ram ;  and  that  hence  is  deduced  the  notion  animi  liht' 

Talis  ct  bene  conjidcntis :  and  thus  it  may  be  considered 

as  having  been  primarily  applied  to 

An  open  (countenance ;)  a  serene,  calm,  benignant 
(countenance ;)  to  free  good-will  or  kindness  5  favour, 
favourable  or  kind  appearance,  (generally)  pleasing 
appearance.     And  the  verb,  to  grace. 

To  favour  or  bestow  favour,  or  honour  or  dignity, 
to  honour,  to  dignify,  to  decorate,  to  adorn. 

Grace,  the  noun,  is  applied  a^  a  title  of  honour ; 
also,  to  the  thanks  (gratias)  offered  before  or  after 
meals.  The  Gloss,  to  Wiclif  refers  to  Mark  xiv.  for 
graces^  (thanks,)  but  the  word  is  not  there :  the  constant 
expression  of  Wiclif  is  "  to  do  thankings." 

Graceful  (in  TFinUi^s  Tale  ;)  full  of  gr,(tce.  Gradcus, 
as  we  now  use  graceful. 

And  navies  he  bygan  ys  herte  id  bocsomnesse  amende, 
Au  yy^\t  OD  ye  vayre yroee,  fu.  boare  Louerd  hym  seode. 

R,  Gkucaiery  p.  318. 

^»  was  Inglond  in  pes  &  charite, 
it  alle  in  Henr^  graeiout  kyog  &  fre. 

R.  Bnme,  p.  133. 

Fair  grace  WiUIam  fond,  his  chance  fulle  well  him  satte^ 
^e  reame  of  Inglond  ao  gracious/w  he  galte. 

Id.  p.  72. 

Ich  have  forgyre  be  meny  guUes.  and  m v  grace  grannted 
So]^e  to  ye  &.  to  pyne.  in  hope  ^ow  shofdest  amende. 

Piers  Piouhman.     FitioHy  p.  44. 

And  God  is  ef  graciout.  to  alle  )at  grede^  to  hym. 

Id.    R,  p.  236. 

OraeiotuUche  hit  growede. 

Id.    76.P.304. 

And  the  aongel  entride  to  hir.  heil  ful  of  grace  the  Lord  be  with 
Jiee.  blessid  be  thou  among  wymmen.  WicUf.    Luk,  ch.  i. 

-  And  the  angel  went  ia  ynto  her,  £c  sayde :  hayle  full  fAgtace^  the 
Lord  is  with  the,  blessed  art  thou  amooge  wemen. 

Bible,  Jrnio  1551. 

And  whanne  twei  gheeris  werin  fiUid  Feliz  took  a  successour  Por- 
cins  Festus,  and  Fdix  wolde  give  grace  to  lewis,  and  left  Foul 
boondun.  Wioiif.     The  Dedia  of  ApottUt,  ch.  zxiv. 

Who  coud  it  tell,  or  who  eoud  it  endite, 
The  joye  that  is  maked  in  the  place : 
Whan  Theseus  hath  don  so  fayre  e,graee  f 

GloHcer.    The  Knigkia  Tale,  v.  1876. 

O  rodie  rosier  fkHiring  without  opine 
Fountain  al  filthless,  as  birell  currant  clere. 
Sum  drop  of  thy  gracefiU  hewe  to  us  ]Ht>pine. 

Id.    jiBaladeo/aurLadie,folZ30. 
(Qd.  Pandarus)  alas  what  may  this  be 
That  thou  dispaired  art,  thus  causelesse 
"What,  liueth  nat  thv  lady,  benedicite 
How  wost  thou  sov  that  thou  art  grucelaae. 

Id.    TAe/r$iBookeo/2)nniiii,{oinB, 
685 


•  As  God  wold, 


A  knave  child  she  bare  by  this  Waliere 
Ful  graeioua,  and  fair  for  to  behold. 

Chmtcer.    The  Cierkea  Tale,  r, 

Don  John  him  maketh  feste  and  mery  chere ; 
And  he  him  tolde  agen  fill  specially, 
How  he  had  wel  ybrouht  and  gracunalg 
(Thanked  be  God)  all  hole  his  marchandise. 

Id.     The  ShipmatmeM  Tale,  v.  13274. 

Why  liked  me  thy  youth  and  thy  faimesse 
Ana  of  thy  tongue,  the  infinite  gradoutneaae. 

Id.    Of  Hgpl^^e  and  Medea,  foL  205. 

Yeue  and  departe  thyn  almesse. 
Do  mercy  forth  with  rightwisenes, 
Beseche  and  praie  the  htghe  grace, 
For  so  thou  might  thy  peas  purchaee 
With  God,  and  sUraden  in  good  accorde, 
But  pride  is  loth  to  lese  his  lord. 

Gower.    C<mf.  Am,  book  I  fol  24. 

0  Abraham,  sith  it  so  is 

That  lazar  male  nought  do  me  this 
Which  I  haue  axed  in  this  place, 

1  wold  praie  in  an  other  grase. 
For  I  haue  yet  bretheme  fiue, 
That  with  my  fother  bene  aliue. 
Together  dwellende  in  one  hous, 
To  whom,  as  thou  art  gradoua 

I  praie,  that  thou  woldest  sende 

Lazar.  Id.    A.  book  vi.  foL  132. 

When  I  was  faire  and  younge  then  favcure^ytfeetf  me; 
Of  many  was  I  soughte  their  mistresse  for  to  be ; 
But  I  did  scorne  them  all,  and  answered  them  therefore, 
Goe,  goe !  %oe,  seeke  some  other-wher,  importune  me  no  more  \ 
Fere,  Earl  of  Oxfbrd,  in  Lord  OffordPa  fVorka,  vol.  i.  p.  552. 

Aristotle,  in  whome  nature  hath  powred  her  graeea  plentifully, 
teacheth  by  precepts,  in  all  our  doings,  to  take  good  aduice. 

Wilaon.     The  Arte  of  Logike,  fol.  1. 

And  that  he  was  not  all  witles,  though  bi  defaute  of  good  wil  he 
waxed  in  conclusio  graceleaae,  appereth  well. 
Sir  Thomaa  More.     Workea,  fol.  585.     The  Second  Part  of  the 
Confutation  of  Tindall. 

Wherefore  thirdely,  in  my  name,  and  in  our  names  (for  al  they 
are  rebuked  in  me)  with  au  meekenes  &  reuerence,  I  beeseche  your 
grace  of  gracioua  audience  and  of  fauourable  iustice. 
Barnes.     Workes,  fol.  218.    IHaputation  between  the  Biakopa  and 
Doctour  Bamea. 

To  what  persones  (be  they  neuer  so  ignoraunt  or  vnleamed)  male 
not  this  most  earneste  zeale  of  a  princesse  of  such  high  estate,  be  an 
effectuall  prouocation  and  encouraging,  to  haue  good  mynde  and  wil 
to  reade,  heare  and  enbrace,  this  deuoute  and  catholikc  paimphras^ 
80  plainly  and  sensiblv  translated,  and  so  gracioualy  by  her  ofieredy 
and  (as  ye  would  saie)  put  in  al  folkes  handes  to  be  made  familiar 
vnto  the.  Udall.     To  Queen  Katherint,  vol.  i.  fol.  300. 

Now  is  young  March  more  than  a  Duke  of  York ; 

For  yonth,  love,  grace,  and  courage,  make  him  more ; 
All  which  for  fortune's  favour  now  do  work ; 

Who  graceth  freshest  actors  evermore. 

Daniel.    Hiatorg  of  the  Civil  Wara,  book  vii. 

But  infinite  in  pardon  was  my  Judge 

That  I,  who  first  brought  death  on  aU,  am  gratft 

The  source  of  life. 

Milton.    ParaOm  Laat,  book  zi.  L  188 

Certis  said  he,  I  n*ill  thine  offred  grace 

Ne  to  be  made  so  happy  doe  intend : 
Another  bliss  before  mine  eyes  I  place^ 

Another  happinesse,  another  end. 

Speiiaer.    Fberie  Queene,  book  f 
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(So  sacred  as  it  is)  I  baue  done  sinne. 

Shaktpeare.     The  Wmitf't  Tale,  fol.  299. 

And  ent'ringf  as  a  sappllant  all  sad 

With  graeefui  sorrow,  and  a  comely  gate. 

She  pass'd  the  presence ;  where  all  eyes  were  cast 

Oo  her  more  stately  presence  as  she  past 

2Xot le/.    Hif/ory  of  tke  Civii  ffars,  book  viii. 

I  by  his  wisdom  sage  aod  learned  am ; 
He  by  my  beauty  graceful^  doth  shine. 

neaumomt.    Peyehe,  can.  16. 

hi  like  manor  the  flowers  and  adornments  of  Moral  Philosophy,  are 
apt  and  serviceable  for  the  affecting  and  entertaining  our  Imagination 
by  the  grueefitlneu  and  elegancy  of  their  perswasions,  which  are 
Teiy  congruent  with  the  nature  of  onr  affections. 

Mouniagu,    Devout  Euayt,  part  L  treat  19.  sec.  3. 

— ^.^— . ■  (For  they  were  three 

UngracioaB  children  of  one  araee/eete  syre.) 

Spemer,     hterie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  5. 

Which  craell  outrage  when  as  Artegall 

Did  well  avize,  thenceforth  with  wearie  bead 
He  shun'd  his  strokes,  where- ever  they  did  fall, 
And  way  did  give  anio  their  graoeieea  speed. 

U.    Jb,  book  T.  can.  11. 
^  The  French*  in  his  whole  language,  hath  not  one  word  that  hath 
his  accent  in  the  last  syllable,  saving  two,  called  antepenuitima  ;  and 
little  more  hath  the  Spanish ;  ani^therefore  very  graoeiettig  may  they 
oae  dactyls.  Siikteg.    Defence  of  Poeeg. 

With  his  faire  mother  he  him  dights  to  play 
And  with  his  goodly  sisters,  Oracet  three. 

Spemer,    Fherie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  8. 

La.    Why  that  word  makes  the  faults  gracious, 

Shaktpeare.     7\oo  GenUemen  of  FerouOf  fol.  81. 
For  thee  He  lock  vp  all  the  gates  of  loue. 
And  on  my  eie  lids  iihall  coniecture  hang, 
To  turn  all  beautie  into  thoughts  of  harmo. 
And  neoer  shall  it  more  be  gradout. 

Id.     Much  Adoe  about  Nothing^  foL  114. 
Because  Cassandra's  mad,  her  bralnsicke  raptures 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodnesse  of  a  quarrall, 
Which  hath  our  seuerall  honours  all  engag'd 
To  make  it  gracious, 

Md.    Troglus  tmd  OrtmdOyU.^ 
O  I  oardon,  and  ronchsafb  with  patient  eare 
Tne  brave  aduentures  of  this  faery  knight, 
The  good  Sir  Quyon,  graciously  to  heare  ; 
In  whom  great  rule  of  temp'raunce  goodly  doth  appear. 
Spenser,     Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.     TV  Legend  of  Sir  Ougon, 

For  like  as  of  valiant  he  derived  valour,  of  just  justice,  of  clement 
clemency ;  so  also  of  gracious  he  comes  in  with  gratweiig,  of  good 
goodnesse,  of  great  greatnesse,  of  honest  honesty,  and  all  other  such 
like  dexterities,  affabilities,  and  courtesies  he  termed  by  the  name  of 
virtues,  and  so  pestered  philosophy  with  new  straogei  and  absurd 
words,  more  iwis  than  was  needful. 

Holland.    Piutaroh,UA.bA. 
Then  it  it  [when  a  sinner  repents]  that  our  blessed  Lord  feek  the 
fraita  of  his  holy  death,  the  accepUtion  of  bis  holy  sacrifice,  the 
gmmusneas  of  hit  person,  the  return  of  his  prayers. 

Thytor.    Sermon  1.  part  i. 
Alone  Laertes  reignM,  Arcesius*  heir, 
Alone,  Ulysses  drew  the  vital  air, 
And  I  alone  the  bed  connubial  graced. 
An  unblest  offspriqg  of  a  lire  unblest 

Pope.    Homer,     Odgsseg,  book  xvi. 

And  indeed  great  reason  it  was,  that  he  that  was  Lord  of  Heaven 
should  have  his  descending  into  the  flesh  graced  and  owned  with 
the  testimonies  of  stars  and  angels,  one  shining  and  the  other  singing 
at  so  great  a  blessing  coming  upon  mankind. 

iSba«rA.     Seraumsg  vol  ii.  p.  91 . 
Tell  her  that's  young. 
And  shuns  to  have  her^ace#  spy*d. 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 
Thou  must  have  nncommended  dy*d. 

fValier,    Song:  Oo  Lovei^ Rose, 


graceful  persons  that  promised  a  numerous  issue,  did  moulder  away 
BO  fast,  that  now,  while  I  am  writing,  all  is  reduced  to  the  perwm  of 
the  QueeOf  and  the  Dutchess  of  Savoy. 

Bumet.     Own  Times,    Charles  IL  Jbms  1662. 


This  [to  ground  their  fansj  teaches  a  lady  to  quit  her  fan  ^rwee* 
yW/jr  when  she  throws  it  aside  in  order  to  take  up  a  pack  of  cards, 
adiost  a  carl  of  hair,  replace  a  falling  pin,  or  apply  herself  Co  any 
other  Blatter  of  importance.  Spectator^  No.  108* 

And  by  these  means,  and  notable  grmeefulnem  io  his  bebavioor, 
aed  affability,  in  which  he  exoeU'd,  be  [tie  Eari  of  Carlisle]  had 
wrought  himself  into  a  particular  interest  with  hia  osastar,  nd  into 
greater  affection  aod  esteem  with  the  whple  English  nation,  than  any 
other  of  that  country. 

Clarendon,    History  of  the  iMtellims^  Sfe,  voL  L  part  i.  pu  6]« 


So  Schiam  was  begot ;  and  Sacrilege  and  she, 

.  -"  — *  h'd  pair,  g-' '      ^ 

Drgden. 


A  well-match'd  pair,  got  graceless  Heresy. 

The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  part  L 


Or  if  my  heedless  youth  has  step'd  astray, 
Too  soon  forgetful  of  thy  gracious  han(^ 

On  me  alone  thy  just  displeasure  lay. 
But  Uke  thy  judgmento  from  this  mounuDg  land. 

Id, 


I  therefore  beg  you  will  be  graeiouslg  pleased  to  accept  tkb  OMst 
faithful  zeal  of  your  poor  subject,  who  has  no  other  design  in  i^  thsn 
your  good,  and  the  discharge  of  bis  own  conscience. 

Bishtp  Bumet,    life.     Utter  to  tU  King,     Charles  IL 


The  graciousness  and  temper  of  this  answer,  made  no 
on  them ;  but  they  proceeded  in  their  nsusl  manner. 

Clarendon,    History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  325. 

The  grace-cup  follows  to  his  Sovereign's  health. 
And  to  his  Country,  plenty,  peace,  and  wealth. 

King,     The  Art  of  Coohery, 

Thus  have  I  thought  to  grace  a  serious  lay 
With  many  a  wild  indeed  but  flow'ry  spray. 
In  hopes  to  gain,  what  else  I  must  have  lost, 
The  attention  pleasurs  hath  so  much  engross*d 

Comber,    Charity, 

What  I  mean  is  in  relation  to  the  grace,  which  the  asserton  of 
the  right  of  appeal  thought  fit  to  propose,  io  order  to  refer  tbe  ded* 
sion  of  this  point  to  the  arbitration  of  the  senate. 
Hurd,     Worhs,  vili.  226.     The  Opinion  of  an  Eminent  Laaoyer, 

Slow  melting  stnuns  their  Queen's  approach  declare : 
Where'er  she  turns,  the  Oraoes  homage  pay. 

Gray,     The  Progrem  of  Poesy, 

Yet  there  are  those,  who're  fond  of  wit. 
Although  they  never  us'd  it  yet, 
Who  wits  and  witlings  entertain, 
Of  Taste,  virtd,  and  Judgment  vain  ; 
And  dinner,  graacf  and  grace-cup  done 
Expect  a  wond'rous  deal  of  fun. 

Lloyd,    To  George  Coleman,  Esq, 

In  this  case,  this  roundness,  this  delicacy  of  attitude  and  motioB, 
it  is  that  all  the  magick  oi  grace  consists,  and  what  is  called  its /ret 
#901  guoif  as  will  be  obvious  to  any  observer,  who  coaeidecs  aUea* 
tively  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  the  Aniinous,  or  any  statue  genenOf 
allowed  to  be  graceful  in  a  high  degree. 

Burhe.     On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  sec  23. 

In  both  these  [posture]  to  be  grace/W  it  is  requisite  that  there  be 
no  appearance  of  difficulty ;  there  is  required  a  small  inflexion  of  the 
body ;  and  a  composure  of  all  the  parts  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
incumber  each  other,  not  to  appear  divided  by  shaip  and  saddsi 
angles.  Id,    lb. 

For  the  philosophic  nature  of  bis  worth  requiring  he  should  shew 
by  what  means  those  societies  were  introduced,  this  aAsrds  him  as 
opportunity  of  sliding  gracefully  and  easily  from  the  prelimhuriss 
into  the  main  subject. 

Warburton,     On  Mr.  Pope's  Essay  on  Man, 

Gracefulneu  is  an  idea  not  very  different  from  beauty ;  it  consists 
in  much  the  same  things ;  gracrfulness  is  an  idea  belonging  te 
posture  and  motion. 

Burke,    On  the  Sublime  and  Beautifkt,  sec.  22. 
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▼iciMM ;  M  lh«  ftmeeUu  ftirDiUm  of  the  old  hmb  with  bn  iflbdioM 
and  liif  tl.  fVarimrton.  fVorkt,  vol.  ix.  p.  171.  Sermom  «. 

The  call  of  Abraham  from  a  hti^hen  state,  vepretrate  the  jiuflfaw 
call  of  Christiaos  to  fonake  the  wickcdncn  «f  the  world. 

Qilpm.     Works,  toI.  li.  p.  3.    Sermon  16. 

All  the  lacrifiocs  which  were  enforced  on  account  of  tranv^rea- 
aions,  wen  eoitstdercd  ai  solemn  acts  of  atonement;  for,  if  they 
wen  performed  pnciwlT  aoeordinf  to  the  mmmer  apponled,  they 
wenfreeioKdy  aceeplody  and  the  paiticvkr  offsnoe  was  consdend 
as  obKterated. 

Cogam,     Ot /Af  PaitMMt,  voL  ▼.  p.  257.     T%€  MeduUaHal  Qfiee  ^ 
CkrUij  part  ii. 

We  may  conclude,  therefen,  that  this  prophetic  text  had  a  comple- 
tion, in  the  literal  and  superficial  nnse  or  the  words,  in  both  ils 
branches,— in  the  beauty  of  our  Savioar's  penoa.  no  len  thaa  in 
the  gracioutmen  of  his  speech. 

BUkop  ffanlep.    SertMm  6.  rol.  i. 

The  Gratia  of  the  Latins  and  XAPITES  of  Um 
Greeks  are  named  both  by  the  pseudo  Orpheus, (/fyiim. 
ad  Char.  60.)  and  by  Heaiod.  {Theog.  907.)  Euphro- 
syne,  Aglaia,  and  llialia*  and  so  they  are  iriven  by 
Apollodorus,  Bibl.  i.  3.  The  first  named  Poet  assigns 
their  parentage  to  Jupiter  and  Euiiomia ;  but  Hesiod 
substitutes  Ikurynome  as  the  mother,  and  introduces 
the  Graces  in  company  with  Suade,  (TletOw,)  decorating 
the  newly  manufactured  Pandora  with  necklaces.  {Op. 
et  Die$^  73.)  Homer  describes  them  as  having  woven 
with  their  own  hands  the  robe  through  which  Diomede 
wounded  the  wrist  of  Venus.  (//.  £.  338.)  He  makes 
the  youngest,  (or  one  of  the  youngpr,)  whom,  in  con* 
tradiction  to  Orpheus  and  Hesiod,  he  nances  Pasithea, 
the  bribe  by  which  Juno  obtains  the  assistance  of 
Somnus  in  her  assault  upon  the  uxoriousness  of  the 
Cloud-compeller.  (/6.  K.  267.)  Statius  has  preserved 
the  name  Pasithae,  blandarum  prima  iororum^  in  his 
account  of  the  necklace  of  Hermione.  (Thdf.  ii.  286.) 
Homer  also  compares  the  hair  of  Euphorbus  to  that  ojf 
the  Graces,  (J&.  P.  51.)  (upon  which  passage  the  Scho- 
liast has  the  following  curious  remark,  Mairc^oVcv  3e 
Kal  KvTTpioi  XAPITA2,  Xe^^ovai  t«v  avvea'rftafiftiavas  Ktu 
otrXar  fivpciva^^  ^v  (f>afi€u  creipawtrtBasj)  and  he  names  a 
wife  of  Vulcan  Xa^<«,  absolutely:  (S.  382.)  unless 
indeed  Xapiv  should  here  be  understood  as  a  title  of 
Venus  herself;  a  title  which  Barnes (od  Eurip.Aie/enofiH 
1065.)  very  strenuously  asserts  to  be  her  property. 
In  tlie  Odymey  the  Graces  assist  at  the  toilet  of  Venus 
in  Cvprus,  (9.  363.*)  and  join  her  in  the  dance  ;  (S. 
193.)  an  honour  which  is  extended  beyond  them  to  the 
Hours,  to  Harmonia,  and  to  Hebe,  in  the  Hymn  to 
Apollo,  (194.)  In  the  Hymn  to  Diana  (15.)  the  Graces 
are,  for  the  like  purpose,  companions  of  the  Huntress 
Queen.  Anacreon  makes  them  dance  with  Cupid, 
(as  Spenser  has  done  also  in  one  of  our  extracts 
above,)  and  he  instructs  a  Goldsmith  to  engrave  upon 
his  drinking  cup  an  exquisite  group  under  a  vine, 
which  is  to  comprise 

Among  the  dreams  of  rapture  in  which  Polyphemus 
wallows  during  his  drunkenness  in  the  Cydopi  of  Euri- 
pides, one  is  that  the  Graces  are  enamoured  of  and 
tempting  him — ol  Xapnev  reip&ai  fte,  (376.)  The 
passage  is  so  hnmorous,  if  thus  accepted,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  context,  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  this  reading  to 
the  correction  of  Barnes. 

Pausanias   mentions  a  group  of  the  three  Graces 

•  The  seme  tines  are  repeated  in  the  Bgrnm  h  Fenmw,  61 . 


these,  he  adds,  as  the  Poets  tell  us,  are  daughters  of 
Jove.  (v.  11.)  In  another  Temple  dedicated  to  them- 
selves at  Elis,  their  statues  wera  of  wood,  in  gilded 
vestments  ;  the  faces,  hands,  and  feet  ef  white  marble. 
One  held  a  rose,  another  a  die,  and  the  third  a  small 
leaf  of  myrtle;  symbols,  says  the  Topographer,  of  very 
easy  interpretation;  the  rose  and  myrtle,  on  account 
of  their  beauty,  are  conseerated  to  Venus ;  and  the 
Graces  are  more  especially  in  t)ie  train  of  that  God- 
dess. The  die  is  allusive  to  the  sports  of  youth.  On 
the  same  base,  to  the  right,  is  an  image  of  Cupid* 
(vi.  24.) 

But  it  is  from  the  IXth  Book  (35.)  of  this  Writer 
that  we  leatn  most  particiilBre  relative  to  the  Graces^ 
Hie  Boeotians  sUted,  that  Eteocles  was  the  first  who 
sacrificed  to  them,  three  in  nnmber,  but  by  names  not 
reoMmbercd.  The  Lacedemonians  acknowledged  but 
two,  Clita  and  Phaenaa,  (concerning  wiiom,  see  Pau- 
sanias, iii.  1&)  to  whom  Lacedsmon,  the  son  of  Tay* 
gates,  is  supposed  to  have  built  a  Temple.  So  also  the 
Athenians  of  old  knew  but  two  Graces,  Auxo  and 
Uegenione,  (for  Carpos  is  the  name  not  of  a  Grace  biA 
of  an  Hour,)  till  they  adopted  the  creed  of  Eteociea^ 
In  the  vestibule  of  the  Acropolis  stood  three  Graces,  to 
which  rites  were  performed  known  only  to  the  initiated. 
These  were  the  work  of  Socrates,  as  Pausanias  explaina 
here,  and  yet  more  particularly  in  another  passage. 
(i.  22.)  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  Life  of  the  Philo- 
sopher, says,  in  direct  contradiction  to  Pausanias,  (as 
we  shall  see  presently,)  that  Socrates  was  the  first  who 
represented  the  Graces  in  clothing,  (ii.)  It  is  probable 
that  Aristophanes  has  a  sly  allusion  to  these  early  works 
of  the  Sage,  when  he  introduces  him  in  Th€  Cloudt 
swearing  by  the  Graces — tfo0«?,  vij  rav  Xapira9,  Pam- 
phus  first  wrote  Hymns  in  honour  of  these  Goddesses ; 
but  he  neither  defined  their  number,  nor  recorded  their 
names.  I^iusanias  then  passes  on  to  the  notices  which 
Hesiod'  and  Homer  have  left  of  the  Graces ;  and  in- 
forms us  that  fVom  the  manner  in  which  (as  we  have  seen 
above)  Pasithea  is  designated,  \aptTww  fUav  mr\o7€- 
patoi^,  some  have  imaging  that  there  were  two  breeds^ 
an  elder  and  a  younger.  Onomacritus  (whom  some 
have  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Poems  which 
pass  under  the  name  of  Orpheus)  calls  the  Sisters  afler 
Hesiod.  Antimachus  omits  both  names  and  number, 
but  makes  them  spring  from  ^gle  and  the  Sun.  Uer- 
mesianax,  an  Elegiac  Writer,  calls  one  of  them  Peitho, 
Pausanias  next  proceeds  to  inquire  who  first  repre- 
sented them  naked ;  fur  of  old  both  Poets  and  Artists 
were  very  particular  in  clothing  them,  as  he  shows  in 
a  variety  of  insUnces.  The  doubt  perplexes  har 
grievously,  and  he  leaves  it  in  the  end  unsolved. 

The  epithets  by  which  the  Greek  Poets  distinp 
the  Graces   are  such  as   are  generally  applies' 
beauty.     By  Orpheus  (loc,  ciQ  tlicy  have  mr 
lities  assigned  them  than  we  care  to  find  equiv 
in  English, — 

X*^fit»rvfnt  yiti«<g«<,  \MpMty  fv^^«ftf ,  m- 

Hesiod  (TAeog.  906.)  represents 
(iraWit-a^^oi,)  and  adds  two  Ii' 
Uieir  gentleness. 
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Pindar  dwells  more  upon  their  dignity;  they  are 
aoiBi/iot  fieurlKfiai^  from  whom 

rk  rt(*9k  stmi  rk  yXozia 
ykiTtu  irdrrm  fi^Tut' 
u  r«^«r,  u  »«A.«f ,  t?  rif  AyXmit 
iffi^     OSri  yu^»  fut 

tSrt  hurmt'  ixXjk  irAwrtn 
Tttfuau  Uyttt  tv  •v^«uSfy 
X^twiri^w  4if*tftu 
irx^m  Uuim  *\viXXatfa,  S^fiHj 
iifon  vi/Stfvri,  irar^er 
'OXt/xeflTiM*  riuaf. 

01.  xiy. 

Homer  adorns  them  with  flowing  hair.  (Hym.  ad  Ap. 
ut  sup,)  The  Latin  Poets  are  equally  general  in  their 
expressions.  Horace  speaks  of  them  with  loosened 
zones.  (Orf.  i.  30.  6.)  Though  their  charms  are  fiiliy 
revealed,  (iii.  19.  17.)  they  are  still  decmtes  ;  (i.  4.  6.) 
and  they  are  characterised  by  the  affection  which  knits 
them  in  constant  companionship  with  each  other,  (iii. 
21,  22.)  Slatius,  in  his  lines  on  the  Coma  Flava 
Earinif  in  order  to  express  its  beauty,  affirms  that  the 
Graces  were  in  the  habit  of  combing  it, 

ffunc  novd  tergemnA  peelebtU  Gratia  dextrA. 

Sylv.  iii.  4. 83. 

We  cite  this  line,  in  order  that  we  may  notice  a  strange 
and  somewhat  ludicrous  misapprehension  into  which 
Spence  has  fallen  respecting  it :  "I  do  not  well  know 
(he  observes  in  his  Polymetia,  Dial.  vii.  p.  72.)  what 
to  make  of  another  passage  in  Statins  where  he  seems 
to  allude  to  a  new  way  of  representing  the  Graces  in 
his  time,  under  the  ^gure  of  a  woman  with  three  pair 
of  hands,**  Spence  need  not  have  gone  further  than 
the  very  author  upon  whom  he  was  commenting  for  a 
parallel  expression— ^/w*  tergemime  prolis  (Syl.  iv.  8. 
21.)  is  the  jus  trium  liberdm.  Or  in  Livy  he  might 
have  found  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  distinguished  as 
tergemini  (irigemini)  fratres,  (i.  24.)  an  expression 
explained  by  Pliny  (vii.  3.)  in  a  manner,  perhaps,  yet 
more  applicable  to  the  Graces,  as  three  produced  at 
one  birth.  But  Spence  was  thinking  of  the  tergeminus 
Geryon  and  tergemina  Hecate;  beyond  whom,  it  is 
probable,  his  acquaintance  was  not  very  largely  ex- 
tended. 

From  Apollodorus  we  learn,  that  the  Xapires  were 
worshipped  at  a  very  early  date  in  Crete.  Minos  was 
sacrificing  to  them  when  he  received  the  announcement 
of  the  death  of  his  son  Androgens.  He  dashed  the 
chaplet  from  his  brows,  and  stopped  the  musical  accom- 
paniment ;  nevertheless,  like  Xenophon,  when  similarly, 
afflicted,  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  34.  55.)  he  completed  the 
holy  rite.  But  this  interruption  in  its  performance  gave 
rise  to  a  custom,  which  was  perpetuated  in  Crete,  of 
sacriflcing  to  the  Graces  without  music  or  chaplets. 
(Bt6.  iii.  13.) 

The  Graces,  as  might  be  expected,  have  at  all  times 
furnished  a  copious  supply  of  allusions.  Lord  Chester- 
field, in  almost  our  own  days,  has  repeated  the  advice 
which  Diogenes  Laertius  (iv.)  has  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Plato,  as  delivered  to  the  morose  Xenocrates,  Qv€iv 
rat9  Xapiai  ;  and  from  a  neglect  of  this  precept 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  Marius  failed  to  attain  so  great 
a  height  of  fame  as  he  otherwise  might  have  reached. 
Agathius  (iii.)  has  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  mingling 


<paci  Tav  JLaptras  av^tcwrafw^uveiv,  AUQ  i^iuiarcn  ya/e  v 
audit.)  has  assigned  as  .a  reason  for  joining  Mercury  to 
these  Goddesses  in  the  same  worship,  that  Oratory  re- 
quires favourable  attention  from  its  hearers.  .  Tliis 
remark  is  sufficiently  frigid,  and  we  very  much  prefer 
another  by  the  same  writer ;  that  Suada  and  the  Graces 
have  been  joined  by  the  Ancients  with  Venus,  in  order 
that  married  persons  BiajrparTuvTai  wop'  aXKifXwy  ^ 
finXotrrai,  firj  ftaxofi^voi /iff^e  ^PtXopeutSirref,  {ConjtigioHa 
prtBcepta.)  The  nakedness  of  the  Graces  furnished  a 
Proverb,  al  Xapnet  f^vfival,  which  may  be  applied  to  the 
liberality,  simplicity,  and  openness,  which  are  leading 
requisites  in  him  who  seeks  to  be  thought  amiable. 

Seneca  has  collected  and  exposed  these  refinements 

in  a  passage  with  which  we  may  conclude  this  notice  ; 

for  it  contains  in  a  short  compass  most  of  the  lore 

which  perverse  subtilty  has  lavished  on  this  portion  of 

Mythology.     Num  dicam  quare  tres  Gratiee,  et  quart 

sorores  sijit,  et  quare  manibus  implexis^  quasi  ridenies, 

juvenes,  et  virginea,  solutaque  ac pellucidd  teste?    Alii 

quidem  videri  voltmt  unam  esse^  qua  det  beneficium; 

alteram  qu€B  acdpiat ;  tertiam  qua  reddat.     Alii  Iria 

benefidorum  genera  ;  promereniium^  redderUium^  sinud 

et  accipientium  reddentiumque,    Sed  utrumlibet  ex  istis 

judicaverim  :  quid  ista  nos  jvvat  scientia  ?     Quid  iUe 

consertis  manibus  in  se  redeuntium  chorus?    Ob  hoCf 

quia  ordo  benejidi  per  manus  transeuntis,  nihohmima 

ad  dantem  revertitur,  et  totius  spedem  perdit  si  usquam 

inierruptus  est :  pulcherrimus  si  cohasit  et  vices  seroaviL 

Ideo  ridentes,  quia  promerentium  vultus  hilares  «iai^ 

quotes  Solent  esse  qui  dant  vel  acdpiunt  beneficia.     Juve- 

neSy  quia  non  debet   benejidortim  memoria  senactre. 

VirgineSy  quia  incorntpta  sunt,  et  sincera^  et  omnibv* 

sancta.  In  quibus  nihil  esse  alligati  decet  nee  adscripti : 

solutis  itaqve  tunids  utuntur,     Pelluddis  autem^  quia 

benejida  conspid  volunt.     Sit  aliquis,  usque  eo  Grads 

emandpatus,  ut  htec  dicat  necessaria;  nemo  tamen  ait 

qui  etiam  illud  ad  rem  judicet  pertiTiere  qua  nxmina 

illis   Hesiodus  imposueriL     Aglaian  maximam  natu 

appdlavit,  mediam  Euphrosynen,  tertiam  ThaUam,   Ho- 

rum  hominum  interpretationem,  et  prout  cuique  tnncm 

est,  de.flectit,  et  ad  ralionem  aliquam  conatur  perdueere; 

cum  Hesiodus  puellissuis,  quod  voluU  nomen  imposiunL 

Itaque  Homerus  uni.  mutavit,  Pasithean  appdlavii,  d 

in  matrimonium  produxit,  ut  sdas  iUas  FestaUs  lum 

esse.     Inveniam  alium  Poetam  apud  quern  prmcingcm- 

tur,  et  spissis  auro   Phrygianis  prodeant.     Ergo  d 

Mercurials  und  stat,  no7i  quia  benejida  Oratio  comsnen- 

dat,  sed  quia  Pictori  ita  visum  est,     Chrysippus  quoque^ 

penes  quern  subtile  illud  acuTnen  est,  et  in  imam  penetrant 

veritatem,  qui  rd  agenda  caussd  loquitur,  et  veH>u  WM 

ultra  quam  ad  intellectum  satis  est  uOtur,  totum  UbruM 

suum  his  ineptiis  replet :  ita  ut  de  ratione  dandi^  oca* 

piendi,  reddendique  benefidi  pauca  admodum  dicat: 

nee  his  fabulas,  sed  hacfahuUs  inherit.     Nam  praUr 

ista  qua  Hecaton  transcribit,  tres  Chrysippus  Gratias 

ait  Jovis  et  Eurynomes  Jilias  esse :  ataU  autem  minora 

quam  Horas,  sed  meliusdUd  fade  et  ideo  Feneri  data 

comites,    Matris  quoque  nomen  ad  remjudicat  periinere, 

Eurynomen  enim  dictam,  quia  late  patentis  matrimonii 

dt  benejida  dividere ;  tanquam  matri  post  JUias  soUat 

nomen  imponi,  aut  Poeta  vera  nomina  reddanL   Quemr 

admodum  Nomendatori  m^emoria  loco  audacia  eA,  d 

cuiaimque  nomen  non  potest  reddi,  imponit ;  ita  Poetm 

non  putant  ad  rem  pertinere,  verum  dicere^  sed  aul 

necessitate  coacti,  aut  decore  corrupts^  id  quoque  vocan 
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rrrr  A  **  ^*w^  9^*^  *'»  ccii»um  (2e<«^erun^ ;  proximus  emm 
GRACULA  p^^  ^^^^  ^^^  y^^^  nomen  jubet.    Hoc  ut  sciaa  ita 

^^"^^'^^  CMC,  cccc  7Aa/ia  de  qud  aim  mcunme  agiiur^  a/pud 
Heaiodum  Charis  et/,  apud  Homerum  Miua.  {deBenef, 
i.8.) 

M.  I'Abb^  Massieii  has  given  a  Dusertation  mr  Us 
Graces  in  his  Ilird  Volume  of  the  Mkmoiret  de  VAca- 
dkmie  des  Inscriptioru,  (8.) 


Grace  at 

meals. 


Stuckius,  in  the  Ilnd  Book  of  his  AntiquUaUs  Con- 
viviaUi,  has  a  Chapter  (36.)  de  Consecratione  Menate^ 
which  treats  of  the  Graces  offered  at  Meals  by  various 
People.  He  begins  with  the  Kedduaah  used  on  Festivals 
by  the  Jews,  a  form  manifestly  too  long  for  daily 
adoption;  but  he  adds,  that,  on  common  occasions, 
the  master  of  the  family  himself  blesses  the  table 
before  eating,  and  invites  one  of  his  guests,  as  a  mark 
of  honour,  to  do  the  same  afterwards,  llie  form  is 
called  T-TOH  fOra. 

Our  Saviour  appears  to  have  sanctioned  the  custom 
of  thanksgiving  at  Meals,  not  only  in  the  solemn  bene* 
diction  of  the  Paschal  bread  and  cup,  but  in  the  prepa- 
ration for  the  miraculous  distribution  by  which  He  fed 
the  multitudes  with  food  apparently  inadequate  to  their 
wants  etrxaptan^iras  xal  evXo-fjffas.  (Mark  viii.  6,  7.) 
avapKl'^%  eir  tov  ohpavov  evXorpfae,  (Matthew,  xiv. 
10.)  Such  a  custom  was  early  in  use  among  our 
Lord's  Primitive  followers.  St.  Jerome  mentions  as 
an  abuse,  that  Deacons  said  Grace  at  Meals  even  when 
Priests  were  in  company.  (Ep.  85.)  OrtUio^  says  Ter- 
tullian,  incipit  et  daudii  cibitm.  (Jpol.  iil.  9.)  Pruden- 
tins  has  left  a  metrical  form  for  the  purpose.  (Catheme- 
rijia,  Hymnui  ante  cibum  et  pod  cibum.) 

O  cnui/er  bone,  iudtatart  &c. 
and 

PoBtit  vitceribua  ciboque  iumpio,  &c. 
A  few  similar  to  these,  though  scarcely  equal  in  Latinity, 
and  certainly  not  worth  transcription,  may  be  found 
among  the  Carmina  of  Alcuinus,  the  Preceptor  of 
Charlemagne  in  the  Vlllth  century,  whose  Muse  con- 
descended to  write  not  only  €td  Ccenaculum^  but  ad  Latri" 
nium,  A  large  number,  as  Stuckius  informs  us,  were 
published  in  the  latter  part  of  the  XVIth  century,  pia 
et  devotm  benedicHonea  atque  Gratiarum  actionea  in 
ryihmoa  conjecUe^  ante  et  poat  tnenaam  dioenda,  vel 
canend€B,  Germanica  atque  Latina  excnaa  aunt  Tegem* 
ae<B  ann,  1576.  We  must  not  omit  that,  in  the  Laws 
of  the  Welsh  Hod^  Grace  is  recognised  as  a  necessary 
service ;  trea  aunt  aine  quibua  rea  eaae  non  potest^  acUicet^ 
Sacerdoa  ad  Miaaam  celebrandamt  et  ad  eacam  Regia  et 
potum  benedicendum.  (29.) 

A  Grace  at  meal  times  was  not  unknown  to  the  Pagans. 
The  Eg^tians  of  Naucratis  offered  it  on  one  of  their 
Feasts  with  great  solemnity,  KaToxKivOitrref  vwaviarav^ 
TM  eif  tf^pu^^  Ttt  tnpOK^pVKOT  Tat  w^Tpiaf  c^ar  tanaXem 


prevalence  of  the  custom,  a  horrible  tale,  related  by  qracuLA 
Livy,  sufficiently  vouches.  It  is  of  little  import  to  our 
present  subject  which  of  the  two  versions  offered  by  Uie 
Historian  may  be  true,  we  are  concerned  only  with  the 
glowing  words  in  which  he  describes  the  violation  of 
the  sanctity  of  a  convivial  meeting  by  an  atrocious  and 
wanton  murder,  which  it  remained  in  aftertimes  for 
Herod  to  repeat  on  similar  motives.  Facinua  eommia* 
turn  eat  atnmm  atque  atrox:  inter  poada  atque  epulaa^ 
ubi  libare  Diia  dapea,  ubi  bene  precari  mos  esset,  ad 
apectaculum  acorH  procacia^  in  ainu  Conaulia  recubantia, 
mactatam  humanam  vidimam  eaae^  et  cruore  tnenaam 
reaperaam.  (xxiix.  43.) 

In  the  CCCIst  Dedamaiion  of  Qninctilian  we  find  a 
statement,  imnUm  ad  ccenam ;  adiati  menaam  ;  ad  quam 
cum  venire  cajpimua,  Deos  invocamus ;  and  countless 
passages,  in  which  the  reverentia  menace  is  clearly  dis- 
played, must  occur,  without  citation,  to  the  recollection 
of  every  reader. 

Stuckius  concludes  his  Chapter  with  an  account  of 
a  very  graceless  Grace,  a  x^P*^  ^X^P^^i  for  which  we 
wish  he  had  more  accurately  cited  his  authority.  Apud 
Cakcutienaea  monatroaua  traditur  eaae  hvjuamodi  men* 
aam  execrandi  poiiua  quam  oonaecrandi  moa  et  conauer 
tudo.  Rex  iUorum,  cibum  aumpturua,priua  non  diacumbit^ 
quam  quaierni  Sacerdotea  regiaa  dapea  Dtmnoni  in  hune 
ferme  modum  obtulerint.  Nam  paaaia  manibua^  mdem» 
que  supra  verticem  elatia,  ac  aenaim  utrdque  manu  a  ae 
retractdj  pollice  taiUum  prominente^  Idolo  eaculenta^ 
quibua  Rex  veaci  debetj  offerunt^  ac  ibi  tantiaper  opperi- 
untur^  donee  non  ait  vero  abahnUe  quempiam  eaae  potU" 
iaae.  Ed  adducti  ratione  id  agunt,  ne  Rex  quicqitam 
aumere  veUe  videatur^  quod  Jdolo^  honoria  gratid,  non 
priua  ait  oblatum,  teatia  eat  Ludovicua  Romanua.  Hia 
fire  aimilia  aunt  qum  delAtuania  et  Sarnogitia  narravtur. 
Hi  enim  in  domibua  aub  fornace,  vel  in  angulo  vaporarii 
ubi  menaa  aiat^  Serpentea  fovent ;  quoa  NvminU  inatar 
colentea  (en  antiqui  iUiua  et  Tartarei  Serpeniia  aatuHam) 
certo  anni  tempore,  precibua  aacrificuli  evocant  ad  men- 
aam. Hi  vero  exeunteaper  mundum  Unieolum  conacen- 
dunt,  et  auper  menaam  aaaident,  ubi  poaiquam  aingiUa 
fircula  ddibarunt,  ruraua  deacendunt  aeque  abdunt  in 
cavemia,  SerpeniibuA  digreaaia  hominea  Iteti  fircula 
ilia  pr(Bguatata  comedunU  cui  aperant  Ulo  anno  omnia 
proapere  aibi  eventura.  Quod  ai  ad  precea  Sacrificuli 
non  exierint  Serpentea,  aut  fircula  auper  menaam  poaita 
non  ddibaverint,  tarn  credunt  ae  anno  illo  aubituroa 
magnam  calamitatem. 

The  Grace  Cup,  Poculum  CkaritaUa,  was  a  Cup 
sent  round  at  the  convivial  meetings  of  our  Ancestors 
at  the  close  of  the  repast,  and  which  every  guest,  afler 
drinking,  presented  to  his  opposite  neighbour,  who  re- 
ceived it  standing.  This  custom  is  still  in  use  at  the 
Universities,  and  at  Civic  Feasts. 


GBACULA,  Lin.;  Grakle,  Lath.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Coniroatrea, 
order  Paaaerea^  class  Avea. 

Genrric  character.  Beak  of  moderate  size,  strong, 
hard,  much  compressed,  and  slightly  curved  at  the 
point  of  the  upper  mandible,  which  is  sometimes 
notched,  at  other  times  smooth;  nostrils  expanded, 
oblong,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  beak,  and  partly 
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hidden  by  the  feathers  of  the  forehead ;  feet  strong,  th 
tarsus  of  equal  length  with  the  middle  toe ;  wiugp 
moderate  size,  the  first  primary  very  short,  the  se< 
shorter  than  the  third. 

See  Linnei  Syatema  Naturm  a  Gmelin ;  Ten* 
Manuel  d^Ornithologie;  Latham's  General  H 
firda. 

G.  Rdigioaa,  Lin. ;    le  Mainate  de  Jc 
4t 
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About  the  size  of  a  Thrush ;  the  whole  plumage  bright 
blacky  assuming  a  green  or  violet  shade,  according  as 
the  rays  of  light  fall  on  it ;  the  feathers  of  the  head  short, 
close,  and  velvetty*  except  some  longer  than  the  rest, 
tvhich,  springing  from  the  forehead,  pass  backward  be- 
tween two  little  flaps  of  yellow  skin  in  the  form  of  cres- 
cents, with  the  points  upwards ;  these  commencing  be« 
hind  each  eye  become  connected  at  the  hinder  part  of 
the  head ;  the  wings  have  a  white  spot  on  their  prinuiry 
quills,  and  extend  along  two  thirds  of  the  tail,  which 
Qonmsts  of  twelve  equal  quills ;  the  irides  hazel ;  beak 
and  legs  yellow ;  claws  light  brown.  It  is  called 
Maynmi  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  where  it  is  found*  as. 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  living  in 
flocks  like  the  Starling,  and  feeding  on  fruit  and  the 
larvs  of  insects.  It  is  easily  rendered  tame,  and  rea- 
dily learns  to  talk:  its  imitation  of  the  human  voice  is 
said  to  be  better  than  that  of  the  Parrot 

But  few  genera  have  been  subjected  to  so  many  alter 
ations  as  this.  Linnsus  included  seventeen  very  dif- 
ferent species  under  it;  and  afler  him  Gmelin,  Daudin, 
and  Latham  have  swelled  its  numbers  by  many  more 
very  dissimilar  individuals.  Latterly,  however,  it  has 
been  more  strictly  defined  by  Illiger,  Cuvier,  Tem- 
minch,  and  J)umeril,  who  have  determined  the  exist- 
ence of  but  one  single  species ;  the  two  last  named 
authors  have  continued  it  under  the  original  title  ;  but 
Cuvier,  without  any  very  apparent  reason,  has  named  it 
Evlabes^  and  included  it  as  a  sul  genus  of  his  genusCoro- 
cias  ;  whilst  to  other  species^  hereafler  to  be  described  by 
the  name  of  Pcutor,  he  has  assigned  the  term  GracuUi. 


GRADE,  t?. 

g  rad  action, 

Gra'oatort, 

Gradient, 

Gra'dcjal, 

Gra'oually, 

GRAOUA^LlTYf 

Gra'duate,  V, 
Gra^ouate,  adj. 
Gra^ouate,  n. 
Gra^ouateship, 
Graduation. 


1 


J 


Fr.  ^rade  ;  It  and  Sp.  grado  ; 
Lat  gradus,  Dttplicaia  acatuio 
gradus  dicitur^  quod  gerit  ab 
inferiore  in  mperiorem.  Varro, 
lib.  iv.  Gradiu  is  thus  primarily 
^applied  to 

The  motion  of  one  (foot)  to 
pass  before  the  other,  over  or 
above  the  other ;  to  pass  for- 
ward or  backward;  to  a  step 
upward  or  forward.  (See  De- 
gree.) And  gradation^ 
Advance  or  promotion,  rise  or  exaltation,  step  by 
step,  in  regular  order  or  series,  in  rank  or  title,  dignity 
or  honour.     To  graduate^ 

To  have  or  cause  to  have,  to  give  or  take,  advance- 
ment, or  promotion,  or  rise ;  to  advance,  or  promote, 
to  proceed,  in  regular  order  or  series;  to  confer  or 
assume,  rank  or  title  or  honour ;  to  note  or  mark  out, 
delineate  or  describe  the  order  or  series. 

Gradely^  decently,  orderly,  still  in  use  in  the  North. 
Brockett 

Also  some  observed  the  eleoation  of  th«  polQ,  and  drew  plats  of  the 
countrey  exactly  graded. 

Hakhttfl.     Voyage,  <^c.  vol.  iii.  fol.  153.     Sir  Humphry  Giihert, 

Gradation,  is  when  we  rehearse  the  word  that  goeth  next  befoie,. 
and  bring  an  other  word  thereupon  that  encreaseth  the  matter,  as 
noQgh  one  shoulde  goe  vp  a  payre  of  stayres  and  not  leaue  till  he 
come  at  the  top.  WiUon.     The  AHe  of  RhetoHquc,  fol.  207. 

The  Chinians  therefore  do  vse  a  linde  of  gradation  In  aduaucing 
men  vnlo  sundry  places  of  authority,  which  for  the  most  part  is  per- 
formed by  the  seoatours  of  Paquin. 

HaUuyt,     Voyage,  ^-e.  ful.  94.     A  Deeeription  of  Ckma. 

The  thrw  principall  gtaduatet  do,  ibr  honours  sake,  drioke  off  a 
cup  filled  euen  with  the  king's  owne  baud,  and  are  graced  with  othflf 
tpltmoUiet  ja.    To,  fol.  93.  ' 


They  civilly  had  spent  their  lives'  gradaiion^  s 

As  meeke  and  milde  as  in  their  fint  creaiioa. 

Browne,    Britannu^a  Paatorale,  book  L  lODg  4. 

Preferment  goes  by  letter,  and  affectioB, 
And  not  by  old  guulaUen  where  each  aecond 
Stood  heire  to  th'  fint. 

Skak^Htare.    OrAW/o,  foL  310. 

'  Flours  and  thir  fruit 

Man's  nourishment,  by  ^rat^iMi/ scale  sublimM 
To  vital  spirits  aspire. 

JMiiUm,    Paradiae  iMtt  book  v.  I.  483. 

If  tb«  transition  from  humane  into  perfect  mind,  is  made  by  a 
greubutl  ascent ;  we  cannot  concieve,  that  die  peraoual  relation  which 
mind  hath  to  body,  should  be  quitted  all  at  one* ;  but  auawerafaly, 
by  degreee.  Grew,    Cemo  Saera,  book  ii.  ch.  viii. 

Which  while  some  ascribe  unto  the  mixture  of  the  elements,  others 
to  the  gradualiitf  of  opacity  and  light,  they  have  left  our  endcatous 
to  grope  them  out  by  twilight,  and  by  darkness  almost  to  discover 
whose  existence  is  evidenced  by  light. 

Sir  Thomat  Brown,     Vulgar  Errors^  book  vL  ch.  x. 

That  the  salts  of  natural  bodies  do  carry  a  powerfid  stroke  in  the 
tincture  and  vemish  of  all  things,  we  shall  not  deny,  if  we  contradict 
not  experience,  and  the  visible  art  of  dyars,  who  advance  and  gra- 
duate their  colours  with  salts.  Id.     lb,  book  vL  ch.  xiL 

Habits  do,  in  like  manner,  gradtmlig  evolve  themselves,  ta  a  kmg 
train  or  series  of  regular  and  artificial  motions,  readily  promoting 
the  doing  of  them,  without  comprehending  that  art  and  reason  by 
which  they  arc  directed. 

Cudworih.     ImteUeciuai  Sgttewk,  fol.  157. 

This  fresh- man  oolledge  [an  university  in  Durham]  lived  not  to  be 
matriculated,  much  less  (not  lasting  seven  years)  gradumied,  God  in 
his  wisdom  seeing  the  contrary  fitter. 

Fuller.     Worthies.     Durham. 

Then  it  evidently  follows,  that,  if  there  were  any  such  action  in 
the  next  life,  the  pure  soul  would  apply  itself  thereto  aocordlng  U> 
the  proportion  of  her  judgments,  and  as  they  we  graduated  and  qta- 
lified.  Dig^f-     Of  hiarCe  Saut,  du  ii. 

That  which  strikes  the  great  stroke  toward  our  afler  dec^tioos,  is 
the  pertinacious  adherence  of  many  of  these  first  impressions  to  our 
graduate  understanding. 

Glanwiii.     The  Famly  of  Degmaliau^^  ch.  siiL 

Danb.  I  would  be  n  graduate  sir,  no  freshman. 
Beaumont  and  PJeUher.     The  Maid  of  the  Jam,  act  iv.  sc.1 

[He  may]  finish  his  circuit  in  an  English  concordance  and  a  topic 
folio,  the  gatherings  and  savings  of  a  sober  graduaieehi/K 

Miiton.     Of  Uatioenid  Printings  vol.  L  fol.  1&& 

For  upholding  the  fabrick  this  order  would  be  taken,  that  every 
Earl's  son  at  his  entry  shoaVl  give  40«.  with  so  much  &t  his  jiwrfiii- 
iiom  ;  every  Lurd's  son,  30v.  Ace. 

Spottiewood.    Church  of  Scollaad^  book  iU.    .^mio  \h&L 

And,  if  each  system  in  gradation  roll. 
Alike  essential  to  tli*  amazing  whole. 
The  least  confusion  but  in  one,  not  all 
That  system  only,  but  the  whale  must  fall. 

Pope.    Euay  on  Man,  epist  i.  v.  247. 

Others  or  the  same  [chemists]  speak  of  [it]  as  a  graduaiorg  snih 
stance  (as  to  some  metals)  or  both. 

Boyle.     Worht,  vol.  v.  p.  591.     Brperimenfa,  ^r.   OUerualieeii 
Phyeic€e. 

Amongst  these  [gradient"}  autonafa  j  th^t  inn  spider  ■tentkiasJ 
in  Walchius,  is  more  especially  remarkable,  which,  being  out  of  aa 
ordinary  bigness,  besides  the  outward  similitude  (which  was  very 
exact)  bad  the  same  kind  of  motions  with  a  living  spider,  and  did 
creep  up  and  down  as  if  it  bad  been  alive. 

mUime.    Ikedalue,  hook  ii.cfa.ir. 

The  next  degree  to  these,  vHIl  give  him  no  great  trouble :  and  Ast 
by  a  gradual  progress  from  the  plainest  and  easiest  faisiotians,  be 
nay  at  Ust  come  to  read  the  most  di^fcult  and  subiime  of  the  LatiB 
fttttlion,  such  as  are  TnUy,  Virgii»  and  Horace. 

4x>che.     Of  Education,  sec.  184. 

The  texture  is  so  artful,  that  it  may  be  compared  to  the  work  of 
his  own  Arachne,  where  the  shade  dies  %o.graduaily,  and  the  light 
4t2 
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GRAFF.  Garth.     Ovid,    Metamorphou;     Prefitetm 

^— *V^*^       According  to  thef6  obwrvatiofnt  he  ^raAMrfct  hi«  thennoaielerf . 
Derham,     Ph^deO'Tkftoh^y  book  i.  ch.  ii.  (note  3.) 

The  tam  of  thefe  mrticles  were,  '*that  so  biahop  should  make  any 
minister,  but  of  the  full  age  of  four  and  twenty,  and  a  graduaiCj  or 
at  least  able  to  give  au  account  in  Latin  of  the  thirty-oiiie  articles^ 
and  to  note  the  senteoces  of  Scripture  whereupon  those  articles  were 
grounded. 
Sipype,    ti/e  of  JrcAbt'tMop  Grindal,  Anno  1580.  book  ii.  ch.  zi. 

We  must  remember,  that  the  idea  of  pain,  in  its  highest  degree, 
is  much  stronger  than  the  highest  degree  of  pleasure ;  and  that  it 
preserves  the  same  superiority  through  all  the  subordinate  gradations, 
Bmrke.     On  the  Sublime  and  BemUifttiy  sec.  5.     Power, 

Most  people  must  hare  obseryed  the  sort  of  sense  they  have  had 
on  being  swiftly  drawn  in  any  easy  coach  on  a  smooth  turf,  with 
gradual  ascents  and  declivities.    This  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  ' 
beautiful,  aod  point  out  its  probable  cause  better,  than  almost  any 
thing  else. 

Jd,    lb.  sec  23.     Pariation  why  Beauti/ul. 

It  is  a  melancholy  consideration  that  man,  as  he  advances  in  life, 
degenerates  m  his  nature,  and  qradually  loses  those  tender  feelings 
which  constitute  one  of  hit  highest  excellencies. 

Knox.    EtMft,  No.  39. 

One  is,  ^t  she  [Natnrel  worlcs  within  eertain  limits,  allows  of  a 
certain  latitude  within  which  htaKh  nav  be  prescrrcd,  and  withiatlit 
confines  of  which  it  only  suflEiers  a  graduated  diminution. 
Paley.    Natural  Theology,  ch.  xxvl     The  Goodneu  of  the  DeUg, 

Invest  me  with  a  graduate'a  gown. 

Midst  shouts  of  all  beholders, 
My  head  with  ample  square-cap  crown. 

And  deck  with  hood  my  shoulders. 

Smart.     OdeW.    On  tmking n  Baekthf^B  Degree, 

The  bonnty  which  that  Philosopbieal  Emperor,  [Marcos  Aotooinsl 
as  we  lean  from  Luciae.  bestowed  upon  one  of  the  tnchers  of  pfah- 
losophy,  probably  lasted  no  longer  than  his  own  life.  There  wai 
nothing  equivalent  to  the  privileges  of  graduation. 

Smith.     Wealth  qf  ffationtj  book  ▼.  ch.  L 


^  Jfw^^va  iw  \vm  Kivui 


vuou  u  mv  I 

Shepher^i 


Calendar,    February, 


GRAFF,  V.      1      Ft.  greffer;  D.  ^effiea;  which, 
Graff,  ti.  says  Lye,  you  may  derive  from  the 

Graft,  ^  I  A.  S.  graf-arh  insculpere^  (in  Goth. 

Graft,  n.  ('grab-an,)  Gra/2!  (sometimes  written 

Gra'fter,  grqf)  is  the  past  tense  of  this  A.  S. 

Gra'ftino,  n.  J  verb,    graf-ed,  grafd^  graft ;  (see 

Tooke,  if.  176.)  and  upon  this  participle  the  verb,  to 

graft,  is  formed. 

To  cut  into,  to  make  an  incision  ;  by  usage, — for  the 

jjurpose  of  an  insertion, — and,  consequently,  to  insert 

or  fix  or  fasten  in  or  upon. 

And  )e  grafe  of  grace. 

Pien  Phuhman,    VUion,  p.  23. 

What  if  ony  of  the  brannchis  bin  broknn  whanne  thou  were  a 
weilde  olyne  tree  art  graffid  among  hem,  and  art  maad  (elowe  of  the 
roote  and  of  the  fatnesse  of  the  olyue  tree  ? 

Widif.    Romaynee,  ch.  xi. 

Though  some  of  the  braunchcs  be  broken  of,  and  thou  beynge  a 
wylde  olyue  tree,  arte  grafte  in  amonge  them,  and  made  partaker  of 
the  rote  and  fatnes  of  the  olyue  tree.  Bibtty  Anno  1551. 

Then  they  framed  themseffes  to  lyue  by  lawes  and  not  by  force, 
then  they  lemed  to  shred  their  vynes,  ana  they  lemed  to  plant  and 
gruffe  their  olyues.  Arthur  Ooldinge.    Juatine,  fot  178. 

Nature  is  a  right  that  phantasie  hath  not  framed,  but  God  htth 
graffed  and  gyiien  nan  power  therunto  whereof  these  are  derined. 
mUon.    The  Arte  of  Bhetonqwe,  fol.  33. 
How  coulde  so  berratne  soil« 
bring  forth  so  good  a  graffe. 
To  whom  the  reatit  that  seeme  good  come 
are  in  respect  but  chsffe  P 

Tmrbervile.     7b  a  laie  aequainled  FHend. 
At  this  time  it  is  enough  for  yon  to  bee  grafted  in  the  stocke 
from  whence  through  faith  ye  may  receine  life. 

UdaU.    Johm,<Jk.MXW. 


Make  choice  of  your  greifi  from  a  constant  and  well  bearing 
branch.  As  to  the  success  of  grajffing,  the  main  skill  is,  to  joyn  the 
Jnward  part  of  the  coin  to  the  sappy  part  of  the  stock,  closely,  but 
not  too  forceably;  that  being  the  best  and  most  infallible  way,  by 
which  most  of  the  quick  and  juicy  parts  are  mutually  united, espedaUy 
toward  the  bottom.  Evelyn.    Pomona,  ch.  iiL 

The  first  is,  to  set  the  gnife  or  sien  betweene  the  barke  and  the 
wood :  for  in  old  time  truly,  men  were  affraid  at  first  to  cleave  the 
stocke,  but  soon  after  they  ventured  to  bore  a  hole  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  wood :  and  then  they  set  fast  into  the  pith  Just  in  the  raids 
thereof,  but  one  sion  ox  graffe^  for  by  this  kind  of  gracing ,  impossible 
it  was  that  the  said  pith  should  receive  or  bear  any  more. 

Holland.     Plinie,  vol.  i.  book  zvil  ch.  ziv.  fol.  517. 

For  all  this,  he  [a  prince]  is  nothing  but  a  servant,  overseer,  or 
grajf,  and  not  the  head,  which  is  a  title  belonging  only  to  Christ. 
Knox.    Hietmry  of  the  Befbrmation.     Preface,  sig.  G.  5. 

Touching  other  points  belonging  to  the  feat  of  grafting^  all  de« 
pendeth  upon  the  goodnesse  or  roalignitie  of  the  skte  and  weather. 
Holland.    Plinie,  Tol.  1.  book  zyii.  ch.  xr.  fol.  519. 

God  doubtless  makes  her,  and  doth  make  her  good, 
And  graftt  her  in  the  body,  there  to  spring ; 

Which,  though  it  be  corrupted  flesh  and  blood, 
Can  no  way  to  the  soul  corruption  bring. 

Daviet.     The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  sec.  8. 

But  as  it  is  [false  husbandry  to  graft  <M  branches  upon  young 
stocks ;  so  we  may  wonder  that  oor  language  (not  long  before  this 
time,  created  out  of  a  confusion  of  others,  and  then  beginning  to 
flourish  like  a  new  plant)  should  (as  helps  to  its  increase)  receive 
from  his  hand  new  grafte  of  old  withered  words. 

Dnenanl.     Prefaee  to  Gvndibert. 

And  kills  the  slimy  snail,  the  worm,  and  Ubouriog  ant^ 
Which  many  times  annoy  \\i^  graft  and  tender  plant. 

brayton.     Poly-otbion,  SOOg  L8. 


-Shall  a  few  sprayos  of  vs. 


The  emptying  of  our  father's  luxurie, 
Our  syens,  put  in  wilde  and  sauage  stock. 
Spirt  vp  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds, 
Aiid  otter-fooke  their  graflen  9 

Shakepeare.    Henry  V.  fol.  79. 

And  the  word,  which  St  James  pronounces  able  to  serve  oer  souls, 
he  describes  as  a  graff,  which  must  not  only  be  ck)sely  embraced  by 
that,  wherein  it  is  to  fructify,  bnt  must  continue  there,  to  bring  the 
stock  and  graff  io  fif  I  may  speak)  concorporate. 
Boyle,  Worke,  vol.  ii.  p.  293.  Some  Omaidertttione  touching  the 
Style  of  the  Holy  Scripturet. 

*'  Survey,"  pursuM  the  sire,  "this  airy  throng. 
As,  offer*d  to  the  view,  they  pass  along. 
These  are  th'  Italian  names,  which  late  will  joiv 
With  ours,  and  graft  upon  the  Trojan  line. 

Dryden,     Virgil,    jEneia,  book  vL 

I  am  informed  by  the  trials  of  more  than  one  of  the  roost  skilful 
and  experienced  graftere  of  these  parts,  that  a  man  q|iall  seldom  fail 
of  having  cherries  borne  by  his  graft  the  same  year  in  which  the 
finsition  m  made,  if  he  take  eare  that  \k}A  graft,  which  must  be  of  a 
good  kind,  have  blossom-buds,  as  they  are  wont  to  be  called,  upon  it. 

JSsy/e.     WvrhM,  toL  i.  p.  341.     Of  UnmceeetSng  Erperimente. 

But  it  is  worth  observing,  for  our  present  purpose,  what  happens 
both  in  ordinary  graftinga,  and  especially  in  that  kuid  of  incision 
(taking  the  word  in  a  large  scnae)  which  is  commonly  called  ioocn- 
lation. 

Id,    lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  71.     Conaiderationa  and  Bxperimenta  touching 
the  Origin  of  Qmalitiea  and  Forma. 
If  that  history  be  not  true,  Christianity  must  be  false.    The  Jew* 
are  the  root,  we  the  branches,  *•  grafid  In  amongst  lhem.'» 

Wataon,    Apology,  let  b,  p.  2H. 

Thus,  while  genuine  revelation  and  sound  philosophv  are  in  perfect 
good  agreement  with  each  other,  and  with  the  actual  constitution  of 
the  universe,  the  errors  of  the  religious  on  the  one  side,  and  tbe 
learned  on  the  other,  run  in  contrary  direction*  ;  •»A  the  discortajsce 
of  those  errors  is  mistaken  for  a  discord  of  ibe  truths  on  which  tti^j 
'  are  severally  grafted.  Biakop  i*treU$.    Serman  J5l.  , 
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tin  muscies  wreaining  a  contenapiuoiK  enccr  i 
**  Monarchs  of  mole-hills,  oyster-beds,  a  rock  ! 
These  are  the  graflerM  of  your  royal  stock.'* 

Chatierton.     The  Contuliad, 

GRAIL,  Fr.  greet,  graduel,  graduale.  Lacombe, 
greet,  graduel,  livre  d'iglise,  graduale  de  gradior.  Ro- 
quefort Graduel,  says  Cot^rave,  is  a  Mosse-book,  or 
part  of  the  Masse,  invented  by  Pope  Celestine  in  the 
year  4S0.     And  see  Graduel  in  Menage. 

They  removed  away  all  the  Popish  relics  which  were  so  carefully 
preserved  before  by'tbe  Provost  Baker;  as  mass-books,  legeods^ 
eoucbers,  and  ffraUt,  copes,  vcstmentSi  crosses,  pixes,  paxes,  and  th« 
brazen  rood  itself. 

Slrype.    Uft  of  ArMitkop  Whitgift,  ch.  iii. 


«iur«i««,    oa    \*xcj    vuvtiu  auc«iicu  ,    ui    «tui«u    tiiciv     wvtc    uiwrs    anu 

sundry  sorts,  according  to  the  various  religious  oflkcs ;  each  as 
aotiphonals,  missals,  graiU,  processionals,  anuals,  ftc. 

Sir^pe.    Memariab.    Edward  VL  Am»  1549. 

Grail,  ti.     Small  particles^  or  gravel.     Grefe  from 
gracilis.    Upton. 

Heereof  this  ?entle  knight  vnweeting  was; 
And  lying  aowne  vpon  the  sandle  graiSe, 
Drunke  of  the  streame  as  cleare  as  crystall  glass. 

Spefuer.     Faerie  Queene,  book  L  can.  7. 
I  law  a  spring  out  of  a  rocke  forth  raylo, 

As  cleare  as  crystall  against  the  sunny  beamofy 
The  bottome  yellow,  like  the  golden  grayle 

That  bright  PACTOLOS  washeth  with  hia  streamea. 

Id.     7Ae  rukuu  of  BeOaf,  st.  12. 


GRAIL. 


Grail,  Fr.  greal.  Menage  refers  to  sangreal,  u  e. 
Bang-real,  {sanguis  realis.)  "  Part  of  Christ's  precious 
blood  (says  Cotgrave)  wandering  about  the  worid  in- 
visible, (to  all  but  chaste  eyes,)  and  working  many 
wonders  and  wonderful  cures;  if  we  may  credit  the 
most  foolish  and  fabulous  History  of  King  Arthur." 


■  And  after  him  good  Lucius 


That  first  received  Christianity, 

The  sacred  pledge  of  Christ's  Evangely. 
Yet  true  it  is,  that  long  before  that  day. 

Hither  came  Joseph  of  Arimathy, 
Who  brought  with  him  the  holy  grayle  (they  say) 
And  preach*t  the  truth ;  but  since  it  greatly  did  decay. 

Speruer.     The  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  c.  10.  st. 


63. 


Notwithstanding  the  above  derivation  given  by 
Menage,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
Saint  Great  which  is  the  vessel,  and  the  Sang  reel^  (or 
real,  i.  e.  royal,  as  Borel  gives  it,  who  afterwards 
doubts  whether  it  may  not  be  agr^abte,)  which  is  the 
matter  contained  in  it.  Archdeacon  Nares  {ad  v,  Graal 
et  Sangraal)  has  shown  that  the  two  have  frequently 
been  confounded  with  each  other ;  in  one  place  by 
Rabelais  (v.  10.)  and  his  Commentator ;  and  even  by  a 
writer,  than  whom  no  other,  perhaps,  was  ever  more 
deeply  versed  in  the  lore  of  Romance,  T.  Warton,  in 
his  first  volume  of  Observations  on  Spenser,  (49.)  He 
corrected  his  error  when  he  published  the  second 
volume.  (287.)  Borel  (TrSsor  de  Recherches,  ad  r.)  has 
also  pointed  to  a  similar  error. 

The  origin  of  the  Saint  Greal  is  touched  upon  by 
Spenser  in  the  Extract  given  above ;  it  is  more  fully 
elucidated  by  Robert  Borron,*  from  whom  we  extract 
the  following  Translation  cited  by  the  Editor  of  the  last 
Edition  of  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry  (Pref. 
70.)  from  the  British  Bibliographer :  **  The  day  on 
which  the  Saviour  of  the  World  suffered,  death  was 
destroyed  and  our  life  restored ;  on  that  day  there  were 
few  who  lielieved  on  Him;  but  there  was  a  Knight 
named  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  (a  fine  city  in  the  land  of 
Aromat.)  In  this  city  Joseph  was  bom,  but  had  come 
to  Jerusalem  seven  years  before  our  Lord- was  crucified, 
and  had  embraced  the  Christian  Faith,  but  did  not  dare 
to  profess  it  for  fear  of  the  wicked  Jews.  He  was  full 
of  wisdom,  free  from  envy  and  pride,  and  charitable  to 
the  poor.  This  Joseph  was  at  Jerusalem,  with  his  wife 
and  son,  who  was  also  named  Joseph.  His  father's 
family  crossed   the   sea  to  that  place   which  is  now 

*  For  an  account  of  Robert  Borron,  and  the  Romances  which 
ixtek  of  tije  Saint  Gr*al,  see  WaKoQ*s  Hithrv  of  Englith  Poftrvt 
8vo.LlS§,MKl  note  A  1.193. 


called  England,  but  was  then  called  Great  Britain ; 
and  crossed  it,"  (sans  aviron  au  pan  de  sa  chemise, 
without  oars,  with  the  tail  of  his  shirt  for  a  sail  ?) 
"Joseph  had  been  in  the  house  where  Jesus  Christ  took 
His  last  supper  with  His  Apostles  ;  he  there  found 
the  plate  off  which  the  Sou  of  God  had  eaten ;  he 
possessed  himself  of  it,  carried  it  home,  and  made  use 
of  it  to  collect  the  blood  which  flowed  from  His  side 
and  His  other  woimds,  and  this  plate  is  called  the 
Saint  Graal." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  investigation  insti- 
tuted by  the  Editor  of  Warton  into  the  German  branch 
of  this  fiction  ;  and  we  may,  once  for  all,  refer  to  his 
pages  for  much  agreeable,  and  by  no  means  common 
information,  variously  connected  with  it.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  marvellous  tale  as  it  is  given 
in  the  Morte  Arthur;  or  rather,  in  the  English  Version, 
The  most  Ancient  and  Famous  History  of  the  Rencvmed 
Prince  Arthur  King  of  Britaijie,  (Ed.  1634.) 

At  the  institution  of  the  Round  Table,  one  seat,  '*  the 
Siege  Perilous,"  was  reserved,  we  know  not  why,  for  the 
holy  vessel.  "  Afore  the  time  that  Sir  Galahad  (the  son 
of  Sir  Launcelot)  was  begotten  or  bom,  there  came  in  an 
Hermit  unto  King  Arthur  on  Whitsunday,  as  the 
Knights  sat  at  the  Round  Table.  And  when  the 
Hermit  saw  the  Siege  Perilous,  hee  asked  the  King 
and  all  the  Knights  why  that  Siege  was  voide.  King 
Arthur  and  all  the  Knights  answered,  there  shall  never 
none  sit  in  that  Siege  but  one,  but  if  he  be  destroyed. 
Then  said  the  Hermit,  Wot  yee  not  what  he  is  ?  Nay, 
said  King  Arthur  and  all  the  Knights,  we  wot  not  who 
he  is  that  shall  sit  therein.  Then  wot  I,  said  the 
Hermit,  for  he  that  shall  sit  in  that  Siege  is  yet  unbome 
and  ungotten ;  and  this  same  yeare  he  shall  be  gotten 
that  shall  sit  in  that  Siege  Perilous,  and  he  shall  win 
the  Sancgreall."  (iii.  1.)  After  this  Sir  Launcelot  rode 
out  upon  his  adventures,  the  first  of  which  is  tlie  deli- 
verance of  "  a  dolorous  ladye,  all  naked  as  a  necdell," 
from  the  fairest  tower  that  ever  he  saw  near  the  bridge 
of  Corbin,  who  had  been  in  paines  many  winters  **  from 
boiling  in  scalding  water."  He  then  slew  a  Dragon, 
and  was  introduced  to  SirPelles,  '*  King  of  the  fbrrain 
countreyAud  high  cosin  unto  Joseph  of  Arimathy.**  In 
this  Prince's  castle,  after  their  repast,  occurs  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Saint  Gr^al. 

'*  And  anon  there  came  in  a  dove  at  a  window,  and 
in  her  bill  there  seemed  a  little  sencer  of  gold,  and 
therewithal  there  was  such  a  savour  as  though  all  the 
spicery  of  the  world  had  been  there.  And  forthwithal 
there  was  upon  the  Table  all  manner  of  meatea  and 
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vessell  of  gold  betweene  her  hands,  and  thereto  the 
King  kneeled  devoutly  and  said  his  prayers,  and  so  did 
all  that  were  there.  Oh  Jesu,  said  Sir  Laancelot,  what 
may  this  meane  ?  This  is,  said  King  Pelles,  the  richest 
thing  that  any  man  has  living.  And  when  this  thing 
goeth  about,  the  Round  Table  shall  bee  broken.  And 
wot  yee  well,  said  King  Pelles,  that  this  is  the  holy 
Sancgreall  which  ye  have  heere  seene."  King  Pelles, 
who  knew  that  Sir  Galahad,  the  achiever  of  the  adven- 
ture,  was  destined  to  spring  from  Sir  Launcelot  and 
his  own  daughter,  the  faire  dame  Elaine,  by  the  aid  of 
a  lady,  dame  Brison, "  one  of  the  greatest  enchantresses 
that  was  at  that  time  in  the  world  living,"  contrives 
that  Sir  Launcelot  should  occupy  his  daughter's 
chamber,  under  the  belief  that  he  was  still  preserv- 
ing inviolate  his  not  very  legitimate  fealty  to  Queen 
Guenever.  Upon  a  discovery  of  his  mistake.  Sir 
Launcelot  draws  his  sword  in  order  to  punish  the  trai- 
tress who  had  deceived  him,  but  the  fair  lady,  dame 
Elaine,  '*  skipped  out  of  her  bed"  and  kneeled  down 
before  him  till  she  obtained  pardon,  and  he  quitted  her 
**  mildly."  Sir  Galahad  was  the  fruit  of  this  adven- 
ture,   (iii.  3.) 

Sir  Bors,  the  nephew  of  Sir  Launcelot,  is  soon 
afterwards  indulged  with  a  sight  of  the  Saint  Gn^al 
during  a  visit  to  the  castle  of  King  Pelles.  It  appears 
then,  as  it  did  before^  and  as  it  did  on  all  subsequent 
occasions,  with  a  dove,  a  damsel,  a  savour  of  spicery, 
and  meats  and  drinks.  Another  appearance  healed 
the  wounds  of  Sir  Ector  and  Sir  Percivall,  which  last 
as  "  a  perfect  cleane  maide,"  has  a  glimmering  of  the 
vessell,  and  of  the  maiden  that  beare  it.  {lb.  14.)  Sir 
Launcelot  himself  also,  when  sorely  hurt  by  a  wild 
boar,  and  a  little  out  of  his  wits  withal,  is  found  by 
Elaine,  and  carried  into  a  chamber,  *'  whereas  was  the 
holy  vessell  of  Sancgreall,  and  by  force  Sir  Launcelot 
was  laid  by  that  holy  vessell,  and  then  there  came  a 
holy  man  and  uncovered  the  vessell:"  (76.18.)  the 
consequence  was  his  perfect  recovery. 

It  was  at  Camelot  on  Whitsunday,  afler  the  King  and 
Queen  had  returned  from  service  at  the  Minster,  that 
**  the  Barons  spied  on  the  Sieges  of  the  Round  Table 
all  about  written  with  letters  of  gold,  ^  Here  ought  to  set 
he,  and  he  ought  to  sit  here :'  and  thus  they  went  so 
long  untill  they  came  to  the  Siege  Perilous,  where  they 
found  letters  newly  written  of  gold  that  said,  Foure 
hundred  winters  and  foure  and  fifrye  accomplished  afler 
the  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ought  this  Sieg^ 
to  be  fulfilled.  Then  they  all  said.  This  is  a  full  mar- 
vailous  thing,  and  an  adventurous.  In  the  name  of 
God,  said  Sir  Launcelot.  And  then  he  accounted  the 
tearme  of  the  writing  from  the  birth  of  our  Lord  unto 
that  day.  It  seemeth  me,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  the 
Siege  ought  to  be  fulfilled  this  same  day,  for  this  is  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  afler  the  hundred  and  foure  and 
fiflye  yeares ;  and  if  it  would  please  all  parties,  I  would 
that  none  of  these  letters  were  seene  this  day  till  hee 
bee  come  that  ought  to  achieve  this  adventure.  Then 
made  they  for  to  ordeine  a  cloth  of  silke  for  to  cover 
the  letters  in  the  Siege  Perilous." 

The  King  and  his  Court  sat  down  to  dinner,  but 
Sir  Kaims  the  steward  reminded  him  that  on  that  day  it 
was  not  his  custom  to  sit  at  meat  till  he  had  seen  some 
adventure.  An  adventure  accordingly  became  neces- 
sary, and  it  was  furnished  by  a  huge  stone  floating  in 
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'  never  shall  I  returne  again  unto  the  Court  till  I  have 
eeene  it  more  openly  than  it  hath  beene  seene  heere. 
Ami  if  I  may  not  speed  I  shall  returne  againe,  as  hee 
that  may  not  bee  against  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesu 
Christ.  When  they  of  the  Round  Table  heard  Sir 
Gawaine  say  so,  they  arose,  the  most  part  of  them, 
and  avowed  the  same."  {lb,  35.) 

The  King  was  much  displeased  at  these  vows,  as  he 
well  might  be,  for  they  broke  up  and  dispersed  all  his 
Chivalry.  We  can  but  briefly  pursue  the  tale.  Sir 
Launcelot  saw,  while  half  asleep  and  half  awake,  a 
sick  Knight  healed  by  the  Saint  GrtSal ;  and  having 
earnestly  prayed  that  he  might  behold  the  holy  vessel,  he 
was  assured  that  he  should  find  his  desire  gratified  in 
part.  Accordingly  he  approached  a  Castle  gfuordcd  by 
two  Lions,  which  he  passed  unhurt  by  crossing  himself. 
The  doors  opened  of  their  own  accord,  but  he  reached 
one  chamber  which  was  closed  and  resisted  his  at- 
tempts ;  and  here  occurs  the  most  mystical  part  of  the 
adventure,  a  strange  compound  of  the  Transfiguration 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  Romish  fiction  of  Transub- 
stantiatioD.  ^ 

The  Saint  Or^al  was  in  this  chamber,  which  he  on 
his  knees  entreHted  might  be  opened  to  him ;  '•  and  with 
that  he  saw  the  chamber  doore  open,  and  with  that 
there  came  out  a  great  clearenesse  that  the  house  was 
as  bright  as  though  all  the  torches  of  the  world  had 
been  there.  So  came  he  to  the  chamber  doore,  and 
would  have  entred,  and  anon  a  voice  said  unto  him, 
*  Flee,  Sir  Launcelot,  and  enter  not,  for  thou  oughtest 
not  to  doe  it ;  and  if  thou  enter,  thou  shalt  forethinke  it.' 
Anon  he  withdrew  him  backe,  and  was  right  heavie  in 
his  mind.  Then  looked  hee  up  in  the  midest  of  the 
chamber,  and  saw  a  table  of  silver,  and  the  holy  vessell 
covered  with  red  samite,  and  many  Angels  about  it ; 
whereof  one  of  them  held  a  candell  of  waxe  burning, 
and  the  other  held  a  crosse  and  the  ornaments  of  the 
altar.  And  before  the  holy  vessell  he  saw  a  good  man 
clothed  like  a  Priest.  And  it  seemed  that  he  was  at 
the  sakering  of  the  Masse.  And  it  seemed  unto  Sir 
Launcelot,  that  above  the  Priest's  hands  there  were 
three  men,  whereof  the  two  put  the  youngest  by  like- 
nesse  between  the  Priest's  hands,  and  so  hee  litY  it  up 
on  high.  And  it  seemed  to  show  so  to  the  people. 
And  then  Sir  Launcelot  marvailed  not  a  little;  for  him 
thought  that  the  Priest  was  so  greatly'  charged  of  the 
figure,  that  him  seemed  that  he  should  have  fallen  to 
the  ground.  And  when  he  saw  none  about  him  that 
would  helpc  him,  then  he  came  to  the  doore  a  great 
pace  and  said,  Faire  Father  Jesu  Christ,  nor  take  it  for 
no  sinne,  though  I  helpe  the  good  man  which  hath 
great  neede  of  helpe.  Right  so  he  entred  into  the 
chaml>er,  and  came  toward  the  table  of  silver.  And 
when  hee  came  nigh  he  felt  a  breath,  that  him  thought 
Was  entermedled  with  fire,  which  smote  him  so  sore  in 
the  visage,  that  him  thought  it  all  to  brent  his  visage. 
And  therewith  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  had  no  power 
to  arise."  (96.) 

His  presumption  was  severely  visited.  He  retained 
his  con^sciousness,  but  in  the  following  Chapter  we  are 
told,  "  How  Sir  Launcelot  had  layen  twentie  foure 
daycs  and  as  many  nights  as  a  dead  man,  and  of  other 
matters.'*  This  be  understood  to  be  a  punishment 
fbr  the  twenty-foure  years  which  he  had  lived  in  sin 
with  Queen  Guenever.  He  was  well  tended  during 
his   swoon    by    King  Pelles,   and    on    his  recovery 


dead.  v. 

On  Sir  Galahad's  arrival  at  the  Castle  of  Corbonek 
he  is  indulged  with  a  yet  more  complete  mystery  than 
Sir  Launcelot.  He  sees  Angels,  the  silTer  table,  the 
implements  of  the  Passion,  a  box  into  which  the  spear 
is  bleeding,  and  Joseph  the  first  Bishop  of  Christen- 
dom. This  last  *'  took  a  wapher  whiefa  was  made  in 
the  likenesse  of  bread,  and  at  the  lifling  up  there  came 
a  figure  in  the  likenesse  of  a  child,  and  the  visage  was 
as  red  and  as  bright  as  any  fire,  and  smote  himselfe  into 
that  bread,  so  that  they  all  saw  that  the  bread  was 
formed  of  a  fleshly  man  ;  and  then  he  put  it  into  the 
holy  vessel  again.**  Afler  the  celebration  of  Mass» 
**  then  looked  they  atid  saw  a  man  come  out  of  the  holy 
vessell,  that  had  all  the  signes  of  tlie  Passion  of  Jesu 
Christ  bleding  all  openly,  (and  said,)  My  Knights  and 
my  servants,  and  my  true  children,  which  be  come  out 
of  deadly  life  unto  spirituall  life,  I  will  now  no  longer 
hide  mee  firom  you,  but  yee  shall  sec  now  a  part  of  my 
secrets  and  of  my  hid  things.  Now,  hold  and  receive 
the  hye  meat  which  yee  have  so  much  desired.  Then 
tooke  hee  himselfe  the  holy  vessell  and  came  to  Sir 
Galahad,  and  hee  kneeled  down,  and  there  he  received 
his  Saviour,  and  so  afler  him  received  all  his  fellowes, 
and  they  thought  it  so  sweet  that  it  was  marvaile  to 
tell.  Then  hee  said,  Galahad,  sonne,  wotest  thou  what 
I  hold  betweene  my  hands  ?  Nay,  said  Sir  Galahad, 
but  if  yee  tell  mee.  This  is,  said  hee,  the  holy  dish 
wherein  I  eate  the  lambe  on  Shar-Thursday,  and  now 
hast  thou  seene  that  thou  desirest  most  to  see ;  but 
yet  hast  thou  not  seene  it  so  openly  as  thou  shalt  see 
it  in  the  Citie  of  Sarras  in  the  spirituall  place.  There- 
fore thou  must  g^  hence  and  beare  widi  thee  this  holy 
vessell.  For  this  night  it  shall  depart  from  the  reahne 
of  Logris,  that  it  shall  never  bee  seene  more  heere, 
and  wotest  thou  wherefore,  for  it  is  not  served  nor 
worshipped  to  his  right,  by  those  of  this  land,  for  they 
be  turned  unto  evill  living.  Therefore  1  shall  disherite 
them.**   (/6.  101.) 

Sir  Galahad  accordingly  carried  away  the  Saint  Gn^al 
and  performed  several  miracles  through  its  virtue.  On 
his  passage  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  a  tyiaat 
Estourase,  who  **  was  come  of  the  lineage  of  Paynims  ;** 
but  the  Saint  Gre'al  fed  the  captive.  Estourase  died, 
and  Sir  Galahad  was  made  King  in  his  place.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  year  he  has  another  beatific  vision* 
and  is  summoned  to  his  departure  by  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea,  in  the  likeness  of  a  Bishop,  who  informs  the 
Knight  how  he  resembled  him  in  two  things,  **  Chie  is 
that  thou  hast  seene  the  Sancgreall ;  and  the  other  is  in 
that  thou  hast  beene  a  cleane  maiden  as  I  anu**  **  And 
then  sodainly  his  soul  departed  unto  Jesu  Christ,  and 
a  great  multitude  of  .Angels  beare  his  soule  up  to 
Heaven,  that  his  two  fell  owes  mig^t  behold  it-  Also 
his  two  fellowes  saw  come  from  Heaven  an  hand,  but 
they  saw  not  the  body ;  and  then  it  came  right  to  the 
vessell  and  tooke  it  and  the  spcare,  and  so  beare  it 
up  to  Heaven.  Si  thence  was  there  never  no  man  so 
hardy  for  to  say  that  hee  had  seene  the  Sancgreal.* 
(lb.  103.) 

In  spite  of  this  concluding  assertion,  the  Saint  Grhd 
reappeared  at  Genoa  in  the  XTIth  century,  A.  d.  1101 ; 
some  say  as  a  present  from  Baldwin,  King  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  others  as  having  been  allotted  to  the  Genoese 
at  the  capture  of  Cesarea.  One  detailed  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Genoese  became  ponesaed  of 
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•  Autun's  Craniques  de  Louu  XIL  Arm,  1302,  in  Roque- 
fort's Glosaaire  de  la  Langue  Romaine.  Prefixed  to 
this  are  some  extracts  from  the  Romans  du  8.  Grcud  ; 
de  Lancelot  du  Lac;  de  Perceforest;  and  de  Tristan le 
Letmcis^  illustrative  of  its  history. 

The  Italian  Historians  themselves,  however,  admit 
that  there  is  much  obscurity  attached  to  the  return 
of  this  holy  vessel  to  Europe.  Paolo  Interiano  makes 
It  the  fruit  of  the  capture  of  Cesarea.  Ne  di  poca 
importanza  la  preda  che  vi  acquistarono  I  da  esser 
slimata.  Sono  di  queste  spogliefra  loro^  cosi  gli  Esterni 
come  Genovesi  Hisiorici,  differentia  se  si  acquistcisse  quel 
pretioso  vaso  Smeraldino  che  viene  alia  Ciii^  con 
tanta  venerazUme  e  diligenza  serbato  ;  ben  che  incio 
la  maggior  parte  de  quegU  si  accordano^  volendo  che 
per  esser  al  Capitano  Genovese  prima  de  gH  altri  nella 
Citt&  enirato,  la  eletsione  d^esse  spoglie  data  ;  it  vaso  ne 
le  sue  mani  pervenisse,  (Ristretto  delle  Historie  Geno- 
vest,  lib.  i.  p.  6.  Ed.  1551.) 

The  narrative  ^ven  by  Agostino  Giustiniano,  Bishop 
of  Nebro,  is  yet  more  particular ;  the  extract  is  lon^, 
but  as  it  probably  contains  all  relating  to  the  Sacra 
Catino  which  has  ever  been  known  even  to  the  Genoese 
themselves,  and  as  the  book  in  which  it  is  to  be  found 
is  of  rare  occurrence,  we  subjoin  the  original  account. 

After  relating  the  storm  of  Cesarea,  the  Historian 
continues,  under  the  year  1101,  Richiede  Vordine  del 
tempo  far  mentione  in  questo  luogo  dd  vaso  Smerai" 
dino  impreciabile  che  Ju  portato  net  ritamo  di  questa 
armaiay  et  se  cOTiserva  insino  a  questo  giomo  sotto 
Jirmissima  custodia  nella  Sacristia  delta  chiesia  ca* 
thedrale^  doe  S,  Lorenzo^  ed  e  nominato  questo  vaso 
d^alcuni  Scutella,  d'alcuni  Catino^  dalcuni  Sagradale, 
Et  i  scritiori  son  varii  in  narrar  questa  historia;  il 
scriiior  delle  cose  del  Regno  de  Valentia  dice  che  i  nostri 
hanno  acquisiato  questa  gioia  nella  presa  di  Almeria^ 
e'  0^^  a  Falentiniani  venne  in  parte  delta  preda  il  calice 
col  quale  il  Scdvator  nostro  Giesu  Christo^  diede  a  here 
il  suo  preciosisnmo  Sangue  a  i  Discepoli  in  Vtdtima 
cena  che  fece  con  laro,  et  si  aerva  questo  caiice  nella 
chiesia  cathedrale  di  Valentia^  et  che  a  Genoesi  pervenne 
in  parte  il  catino  nel  quale  era  riposte  Vagnd  pasoale. 
Ma  il  tempo  nan  patisse  esser  vero  quel  che  narra  quesio 
Mcrittore^  perche  inanti  sessanta  anni  delta  presa  di 
jilmeria  il  Catino  era  in  Genoa.  Sono  alcttni  aUrl^ 
come  fArcivescovo  di  Fiorenza  (Antoninus)  t  quali 
dicono  che  i  Genoesi  acquistarono  questa  gioia  ne  la 
presa  di  Tortosa  di  Soria,  la  queU  cosa  etiandio  non 
comporta  il  tempo  ;  et  per  tanto  io  ho  seguito  Vopinione 
di  Giacobo  BraceUeo  nostro  cittadino,  et  author  degno 
di  fede,  il  qual  narra  che  questa  gioia  fii  acquistata 
nella  presa  delta  citt^  sopradetta  di  Cesarea  per  mano 
di  Gulielmo  Embriaco^  al  quale  Ju  data  V  ekttion  delle 
spoglie  della  cittd  di  Cesarea^  come  ad  huomo  fortissimo 
et  come  ad  primo  ch*enirasse  in  la  cittA  di  tutti  i  con- 
haienti.  He  then  refers  to  William  of  Tyre  and  Paulus 
Emilius  to  confirm  his  opinion  ;  and  he  concludes,  Et 
non  si  creda  alcuno  cKk  questo  impreciabil  vaso  fussi  a 
quel  tempo  unico  al  mondo,  perche  appresso  degVantichi^ 
come  si  kgge  nel  libro  di  Piinio,  si  ritrovavono  smeraldi 
fabricati  et  mm  fabricati^  in  piu  foggie  di  moUo  mag- 
gior grandezza  ed  non  manco  fim  che  sia  questo  ;  il 
qual  non  dimeno  se  Jkssi  quelle  deW  agnet  pascal  di 
Christo,  la  qual  cosa  io  non  nego  ne  tiffermot  o  vero  cK^ 
in  esao  da  quel  evangelico  Nicodemo  fussi  stato  riposto 
at  tempo  della  Passione  il  precioso  sangue  del  Salvator 
nostro;   cortie  pare  secondo  alcuni  che  si  lega  ne  gli 


etiam  coadunah  t/meme,   et  a  tutte  Valtre  gioie  et  ^ 
thesori  che  mai  si  troveusero  nd  mondo,  (ii.  32.) 

Ubertus  Folieta  may  be  added  to  the  authorities 
whidi  vouch  for  Cesarea  as  the  place  of  capture,  and 
for  A.  D.  1101  as  the  date  of  arrival  at  Genoa.  (Cren* 
HisL  1.  p.  19,  Ed.  1585.) 

Under  the  name  ofU  Sacro  CaiinOy  this  vessel  was  long 
the  wonder  of  the  naturalist  as  well  as  of  the  devotee ; 
for  it  was  asserted  to  be  formed  of  a  single  emerald,  and 
to  have  been  among  the  presents  offered  by  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  to  Solomon  ;  as  well  as  to  have  been,  according 
to  R.  Borron,  Vescudle  ou  le  Fiez  Dieu  avoU  mengie. 
The  two  Legends,  however,  could  scarcely  be  admitted 
together;  for  it  was  pretended  that  the  vessel  was 
miraculously  changed  into  an  emerald  in  consequence 
of  its  sanctification  by  our  Saviour's  use  of  it.  Although 
it  was  so  highly  valued  as  to  have  been  mortgaged  for 
1200  marks  of  gold  during  the  siege  of  Genoa  by  the 
Ghihellini  in  1319,  and  redeemed  eleven  years  after- 
wards, nevertheless,  it  is  probable,  that  suspicions  of 
its  real  nature  were  entertained  very  early.  William 
of  Tyre  himself  appears  not  to  be  without  a  misgiving. 
He  states,  that  a  Temple  at  Cesarea,  built  by  Herod 
in  honour  of  Augustus,  and  afterwards  converted  into 
a  Mosque,  was  thronged  with  fugitives  during  the  storm 
of  that  Town  ;  In  hoc  eodem  oratorio  repertum  est  vas 
coloris  viridis^  in  modum  parobsidis  Jbrmatum,  quod 
preedicti  Januenses^  smaragdum  rqmtantes^  pro  multd 
summd  pecunia  in  sortem  recipientes  ecdesitB  sua  pro 
excdlenti  obUderunt  ornatu,  Unde  et  usque  hodie 
transeuntibus  per  eos  magnatibus^  vas  idem  quasi  pro 
miraculo  solent  ostendere,  persuadentes  quod  vere  sit  id 
quod  color  esse  indicate  smaragdinus*  {de  Bell,  Sae^ 
X.  16.) 

In  1476  a  public  ordinance  prohibited  any  one  from 
touching  it  under  severe  penalties,  in  some  cases  that 
of  death;  and,  although  security  was  the  ostensible 
pretext  for  this  caution,  it  was,  most  probably,  security 
from  detection.  Barthelemy  observed  air  bubbles  in 
it.  Condamine  did  the  same ;  but  they  were  denied 
close  examination,  and  inspected  it  by  torchlight.  On 
its  transfer  to  Paris,  among  the  rest  of  the  plunder  of 
Italy,  by  Bonaparte,  it  was  submitted  to  a  Committee 
of  the  Institute  in  1806.  According  to  their  report  its 
shape  is  hexagonal,  15  inches  2  lines  in  diameter,  the 
depth  4  inches  8  lines ;  the  height^  including  the  foot 
of  the  same  piece,  6  inches  4  lines.  It  has  two  han- 
dles formed  in  the  same  piece,  one  of  which  is  broken. 
They  are  placed  so  as  to  be  concealed,  yet  in  a  man- 
ner to  be  taken  hold  of  easily.  The  bottom  appears 
to  have  been  wrought  on  the  wheel,  so  as  to  form  a 
circle  of  small  cavities  whence  issue  six  rays  corre- 
sponding to  the  angles ;  the  colour  is  olive-green,  dull, 
and  greasy.  An  air  bubble,  '78  of  a  liae,  is  distinr 
guishable  near  the  centre,  and  some  others  very  small 
further  off,  but  such  are  also  occasionally  found  in  rock 
crystal.  As  it  evidently  could  be  scratched  by  the  last 
named  substance,  as  well  as  by  the  emeralds  of  Siberia 
and  Peru,  the  Committee  determined  that  it  was  not  n 
gem,  but  coloured  glass. 

We  abstract  the  above  description  from  Nicholson's 
Journal,  xviii.  97.,  whffch  in  turn  abridges  from  Le 
Magazin  Encyclopedique,  Jan.  1807,  and  Les  Annates 
de  Chimie,  Ixi.  250.  A  figure  of  the  vessel  accomi- 
panies  Nicholson's  account  of  it-  Since  the  fall  of 
Bonaparte,  the  Sacro  Catino  has  again  resumed  lis 
former  honours  at  Genoa. 


URAiN,  n.  f  nioniy  ciassea    logeiner,   ana   tne 

Gra^nary,  I  two  latter,  sometimes,  not  very 
Grani'voroub.  ^  clearly  distiug^uished  in  their  use. 
1.  From  the  Lat.  granum,  a  grain  of  corn.  2.  From 
the  A.  S.  gren-iaJh  mrescere^  to  ^row.  3.  From  the 
A.  S.  geregn-an^t  inficere^  to  dye  or  dip,  to  sta'm  or 
colour. 

1.  Grain;    F.  grain;    It.   and    Sp.  grano;    Lat. 
gnmum^  which  Varro  thinks  is  d  gerendo.     Applied  to 
•  A  seed,  a  seed  of  com,  any  thing  small  or  minute, 
(as  a  seed.) 

Shal  no  greyn  ^at  here  growe^.  gUden  ^[ow  at  neede. 

Pier$  Pltmkman,    Vithn,  p.  134. 

An  wanne  wit  was  whar,  what  atudie  meoede, 
Ich  myghte  gete  no  g^evn  of  wittes  grete  wittes. 

/a.    ift.  p.  187. 

•  Cftrte^  all 'maner  linage  of  men  been  euen  liche  in  birth,  for  one 
father  maker  of  aU  goodnes  informed  hem  al,  and  all  mortal  foike 
of  one  seed  are  greined, 

Chaueer.     7%e  Tettament  o/Loue,  fol.  297. 

Wei  wiste  by  the  drought,  and  b^  the  rain, 
The  yeldiog  of  his  seed  and  of  his  ffrain. 

Jd.    The  Prologue,  y.S9Q. 

It  floureth,  but  it  shal  not  greyne 
Uuto  the  fraite  of  righlwisnesse. 

Gower,     Qmf,  Am.  book  v.  fol.  126. 

After  the  flood,  fro  whiche  Noe 
Was  saufe,  the  worlde  m  his  degree 
Was  made  as  who  seith  newe  ageyne 
Of  floure,  of  fruit,  of  gras,  of  greyne. 

Id,     lb.  book  V.  fol.  92. 

Loke  what  is  in  the  fyrst  fniites  of  groyne  offered,  the  same  is 
generally  in  the  whole  heape.  Uda/l.     CoIoMsianSf  ch.  i. 

As  touching  grainea  and  liquid  kernels,  there  is  a  great  diflPerence 
between  them  :  for,  first  and  foremost,  among  very  grxpes,  there  is 
no  small  diversitie  in  the  skin  either  for  tendernes  or  thick nesse. 

Hoiiand.    Plinie,  vol.  i.  fol.  447. 

the  same  Grecians  preferred  before  all  other  groine,  those  three 
sorts,  to  wit,  Dracontias,  Strangias,  and  Sclinusium;  esteeming  the 
goodnesse  of  the  come  by  the  thicknesse  and  bigness  of  the  straw, 
and  attributing  these  three  kinds  by  that  signe  and  argument,  to  the 
goodnesse  and  riches  of  the  soile  :  and  therefore  they  prescribed  to 
BOW  this  com  in  a  fat  and  battle  ground. 

Id.    lb,  vol.  i.  book  xviii.  ch.  vil  fol.  560. 

I  fain  would  understand,  why  this  delightful  place, 

In  former  time  that  stood  so  high  in  nature's  grace. 

Which  bare  such  store  of  yrain,  and  that  so  wondrous  great. 

That  all  the  neighbouring  coast  was  call'd  the  soil  of  wbeat^ 

Of  later  time  is  turn'd  a  hot  and  hungry  sand. 

Which  scarce  repays  the  seed  first  cast  into  the  land. 

Dray  ion.    Poly-olbion^  song  16. 
Come,  let  us  frolic  merrily,  my  swain, 

Let's  see  what  spirit  there  quickens  yet  in  thee. 
If  there  so  much  be  left  but  as  a  grain 
Of  the  great  stock  of  antique  poesy, 
Or  living  but  one  slip  of  Phcebus'  sacred  tree. 

Id,    Eclogue  5. 

Not  far  from  Caucasus  there  are  certaine  steepe  falling  torrents, 

which  wash  down  many  grains  of  gold,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the 

world,  and  the  people  there  inhabiting  use  to  set  many  fleeces  of 

wool  in  those  descents  of  waters,  in  which  the  grtzino  of  gold  remain. 

Ralegh.    History  of  the  World,  book  ii.  ch-  xiii.  sec  7. 

It  received  moreover  graininge  with  comefields,  vineyards,  pas- 
tures, and  woodes,  to  them  stored  with  a  multitude  of  divers  and 
sundry  beasts  both  tame  and  wilde  of  all  sorts. 

HoUand.    Suetoniui,  toXA^Z, 

Most  of  those  which  have  no  upper  teeth,  or  none  at  all,  have 
three  stomachs :  in  all  gramvoroua  birds,  the  crop,  the  echinus,  and 
the  gizard.  Grew,     Cosmo  Sacra,  book  i.  ch.  v. 

Of  forecast,  the  sitta,  and  the  ant ;  which  lay  up  nuts  and  other 
9eeds  in  their  gramariet,  which  serve  them  in  winter. 

Id,    lb,  book  iii.  ch.  ii. 


For  winter  drought  rewards  the  peasant's  pain, 
And  broods  indulgent  on  the  buried  grain, 

Dryden.     Virgil.     Georgiet,  book  i. 

Lay  by  the  arbitrary  names  of  pence  and  shillings,  and  conaidtr 
and  speak  of  it  [money]  as  grains  and  ounces  of  silver,  and  'tis  as 
•luy  as  telling  of  twenty. 

Loeke.     Works,  voL  iii.  fol.  540.    Letter  to  Mr,  Molfmemr, 

Do  they  [worldly  goods]  either  recommend  him  more  to  GmI  or 
wise  men,  or  even  to  himself,  if  he  have  a  grain  of  sense  in  him, 
than  if  he  was  without  them  ?    Certainly  they  do  not. 

Sharp,    Smnois  4.  voL  i 

In  this  order  the  whole  was  tilled,  and  the  harvest  or  orodnct  laid 
tip  in  several  granaries,  out  of  which  it  was  distributed  by  oiioeni 
for  that  purpose. 
Sir  William  Temple.     Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  352.     OfHerwc  Vhrtm€, 

But  that  which  deserves  especial  remark,  is  that  peculiar  piwlaioii 
made  in  the  necks  of  all  ^ramvorous  quadrupeds,  for  the  perpetual 
holding  down  their  head  m  gathering  tneir  food,  by  that  strong  ten- 
dinous and  insensible  aponeurosis,  or  ligament  braced  ttom  ttte  head  to 
the  middle  of  the  back. 

Derham.  Physico^theology,  book  tL  ch.  in. 

The  dunghill-breed  of  men  a  diamond  scorn 
And  feel  a  passion  for  a  grain  of  com. 

Young,    Loot  of  FamM,  sat.  2. 
Thev  boast,  within,  a  store  of  knowledge. 
Sufficient,  bless  us  I  for  a  College, 
But  take  a  prudent  care,  no  doubt, 
That  not  a  grain  shall  straggle  out. 

Lloyd.    Familiar  Epistle  to  J,  B.  Ssf, 

I  speak  of  granivorous  and  heibivoroos  birds,  anch  9M  commn 
fowls,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  pigeons,  &c. 

Paley.     Natural  Theology^  ch.  zvl 

What  the  manufacturer  was  prohibited  to  do,  the  fisrraer  was  ia 
some  measure  enjoined  to  do ;  to  divide  his  capital  between  two 
different  employments  ;  to  keep  one  part  of  it  in  hi%  granaries  and 
stack  yard  for  supplying  the  occasional  demands  of  Uie  market,  aad 
to  employ  the  other  m  the  cultivation  of  his  land. 

Smith.     Wealth  of  Naiiom,  book  iv.  ch.  v. 

Gkain,  V,  "1  From  the  A.  S.  gren-ian,  viraoere. 
Grain,  n.  >to  grow ;  and  thus  coDfirming  Skioner^s 
Grai'nino.J  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  wordt 
when  used  pro  Jibrarum  in  ligno  rtctiiudine^  for  the 
direction  of  the  fibres  in  wood,  sc,  the  growing  of  wood, 
(i.  e.)  modus  quo  materia  crescendo  exiendiiur.  And 
thus, 

2.  Grain.  The  growth,  or  line,  or  direction  of 
growth;  sc.  of  fibres  in  wood,  or  other  matter:  met 
the  direction,  tendency,  or  inclination  of  the  mind,  the 
disposition  or  humour. 

Grained,  consequentially,  rugged,  harsh. 

Her  skin  lose  and  slacke 
Grained  like  a  sacke. 

Skelton.    EUnour  i 


Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid 
In  sap-consuming  winter's  drisled  snow, 
And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up; 
Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memorie. 

Shakspeare,     Comedy  of  Errors^  loL  99. 

■  Let  me  twine 

Mine  armes  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  lnok« 
And  8carr*d  the  moone  with  splinters. 

Id.    CbrMlMMf,feLS3 


-Your  minds 


Pre-occupy*d  with  what  you  rather  must  do, 
Tlien  what  you  should,  made  you  against  the  graine 
To  voice  him  consul.  U.    lb.  kL  13. 

When  any  side  of  it  was  cut  smooth  and  polite,  it  appeared  \» 
have  a  very  lovely  grain,  like  that  of  some  curious  close  wood. 

Evelyn,     On  Forest  Trees,  ch.  au.  see  12. 
Hither  though  much  against  the^rotii. 
The  Dean  has  carry*d  lady  Jane. 

Swift.    Progress  of  Marriage* 
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ORAITH.  Surrouoded  with  compaaioos  6i 

^  ^    _^  !>  To  taste  bit  hnmoar,  sense,  and  wit ; 

-^  Yoa*d  swear  he  never  took  a  fee. 

Nor  knew  in  Law  his  A,  B,  C. 

Sun/t.    The  Antwer  to  Panltu. 

Here  are  forests  of  vast  extent,  full  of  the  alraiteet,  the  cleaneitj 
and  the  largest  timber  trees  that  we  had  ever  seen ;  their  iiie>p  their 
grain,  and  apparent  durability,  render  them  fit  for  any  kind  of 
building,  and  indeed  for  every  other  purpose  except  masts. 

Cook,    Firti  Voyage,  book  ii.  ch.  Tii. 

Grain,     \    Fr.  graine;  It  and  Sp.  grana. 
Gra'ined.  /    From  the  A«  S.  geregnan^  ififioere^  to 
dye  or  dip,  to  stain  or  colc^ir. 
8.  The  dye,  stain,  or  colour. 

It  was  so  wrapped  under  humble  chere. 
And  nnder  hew  ef  trouth  in  swich  maneiei 
Under  plesaooe,  and  under  besy  peine. 
That  no  wight  cmdd  have  wend  he  ooiide  leiae^ 
So  depe  in  greifne  he  died  his  coloures. 

Chaueor.    The  SquUru  Taie,  r.  10825. 

Qu.  O  Hamlet,  speake  no  more. 

Thou  tumst  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soule, 
And  there  I  see  sucn  blacke  and  grmmed  spotS| 
Aa  will  not  leave  their  tinct. 

Shahiptare.    Bamlti,  (01211. 

Beheld,  whiles  she  before  the  altar  stands, 
Hearing  the  holjr  priest  that  to  her  speake% 

And  Uesseth  her  with  bis  two  happy  hands. 
How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheekes. 

And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  Termill  stayne^ 

Like  crimson  dyde  in  grayne, 

Spenter.    BpUhfoitmimm 

Vxo.  Excellently  done,  if  Qod  did  all. 
Ol.  Tis  in  grame  sir,  'twill  endure  winde  and  weather.' 
Vjo.  Tis  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white, 

Nature's  owue  sweet,  and  cunning  hand  laid  on. 

Shakfpeart.     Twtlfth  Night,  fxA.7S». 

— — — —  Over  his  lucid  armet 

A  militarie  Test  of  purple  flow*d 

Livelier  then  Meliboean,  or  the  graine 

Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 

In  time  of  truce ;  Iris  had  dipt  the  woof. 

SKitoH.    ParatUie  Lost,  book  zi.  1. 242. 

'  Coarse  complexions, 

And  cheeks  of  sorry  grwn,  ¥rUl  serve  to  ply 
The  sampler,  and  to  tease  the  busvrife's  wool. 
What  need  a  Termeil-tinctur'd  lip  for  that 

Id.    Gbmiff^  1.750. 

GRAITH,  v.\     Skinner,  and  the    Gloss,  to  G. 

Graith,  n.  J  Douglas,  ge-rtBdran^  to  make  ready, 
fit,  prepare.  See  also  Jamieson.  Mr.  Brocket  gives 
graith  and  graithing^  as  still  in  use  in  the  North  of 
£ngland,  though  somewhat  limited  in  the  applicatioiu 

To  make  ready*  to  fit,  to  prepare ;  to  prepare  the 
way  or  means. 

He  gregyede  yt  est  £ute  vp^  Brl  of  Kent. 

R.  Gioueetier,  p.  69. 

Hit  gr^gyttk  hem  m^  gret  poer,  and  to  Bngekmd  come. 

Mp.295. 
Of  Scotlond  ^  best  were  >an  in  his  feith 
^  )ei  gan  alle  rest,  tille  ^i  herd  o^  greiik, 

IL  Bname,  p,d33. 
Sire  for  great  Godes  love,  the  graith  thou  me  tell. 
Of  what  myddel  erde  man  myght  I  best  leroe 
Hy  ciede. 

Pkn  Piomkmam.    Orede,  sig.  B.  I. 

Thise  clefket  bete  bim  wd,  and  let  him  lie^ 
And  greiihem  hem,  and  take  hir  hors  anon. 

ClflMer.     The  MUeee  Tide,  v.  4307. 

Unto  the  Jewes  iwiche  an  bate  bad  he, 
That  be  lad  greUhe  hb  char  ful  hastily. 

Id.    7:ie  ilfeiiAct  reXr,  V.  14512. 
VOL.  XXII. 


In  his  armurs  wele  arayd,  GRAMI- 

With  sper  end  target  gudely  grayd,  NEOUS. 

Fipaifie  and  Oawin,  1.  832,  in  Bitmm,  Met.  Rom.  feLL  p.  Sfi. 

Thus  war  thai  welkumd  at  the  yate. 
And  yet  thai  went  al  in  tharate, 
Unto  the  porter  no  word  thai  said 
A  hal  thai  (and  ful  guedeli  graid. 

Id.    A1.29fi0. 

GRAM,  V.  \    A.  S.,  Dutch,  and  Ger.  gram^  iratuM, 
Gram.         J      A.  S.  graan-ian,  inUare^  exatperare^ 

laeoHrtf   to  anger,  to  provoke  to  anger  or  wrath. 

Skinner  savs,  it  is  explained  sorrow,  punishment,  also 

to  vex.     And  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  grief,  anger.    See  also 

Jamieson. 

Now  es  )pe  kyog  sor^,  hir  dede  dos  him  ftiUe  gram, 
He  get  to  Normund^  to  his  scene  William. 

R.  Brunme,  p.  106. 

And  for  bei  did  bat  ebek;  on  oth  be  inore  to  gram. 

Id.  p.  151 

Boldely  yti  camen,  &  schewed  ^am  to  his  face^ 
Felle  it  to  gode  or  grame,  fei  did  Jam  in  his  grace. 

Id,  p.  327. 
He  departed  with  gram. 

JU.p.845. 

A  mannes  mirth  it  wol  tnme  al  to  grame. 

Chancer.    The  Chanenee  Yemannm  Tate,  v.  16871. 

And  do  to  me  advem'tie  and  grame. 

Id.    0/QueeneJnneKda,(iA.267. 

Yet  cam  there  neuer  good  of  strife, 
To  seche  in  all  a  man's  life, 
Though  it  begyn  on  pure  game 
Full  ofte  it  tometh  into  grame, 

Gomer.    Cbii/'.  .<#m.  book  ill.  fbL51. 

For  her  yn  er  twa  champions, 
Hen  sais  thai  er  the  devil  sons 
Geten  of  a  woman  with  a  ram. 
Full  many  men  have  thei  done  gram, 
Ywaine  and  Oawin,  1. 3020,  in  Riimn,  Met,  Rem.  toI.  i.  p.  127. 

GRAMERCY,  Fr.  grammercy;  q.d.  grandem  mer- 
cedem  ti6t  del  Dem^  Skinner. 

Grand'tnercie^  great  thanks.  In  the  fol.  1598  of 
Chaucer  it  is  written  graunt-merey. 

Grannt^mercy  lord.    God  thonk  it  you  (quod  she) 
That  ye  haue  saued  me  my  children  dere. 

Chaucer,    The  Cierke  of  Oxen/ordee  Tate,  foL  49. 

Chramni'mereg,  good  frend  (quod  he) 
I  thanke  thee,  that  thou  wouldest  so. 

Id.    Drcwme,kL2i^ 

That  within  a  little  space 
Lusty  and  fresh  on  lieue  he  was 
And  in  good  hele,  and  hole  of  speech. 
And  lough,  and  said  gremercg  leech. 

"  '  /A    ii.  foL  364. 

For  rntny  of  fhem  they  bring  home  fomettmas,  paying  reiy  Uttle 
fcrtheBi,  yea  meat  commooly  getting  tbem  for  ^«wi«rqr. 

'  '  Mere.    Utopm^  book  u.  cb.  vdi. 

Oramereg  Mammon,  said  the  gentle  knight 
For  so  great  grace  and  offred  bigb  esUte. 

Spemer.    Feme  ^eeoi,  book  H.  can.  7. 

Gramdkreg  Socimtes,  that  is  good  counsel  (to  behold  themseWes 
in  their  looking-glasses  or  roinours)  indeed,  wdl  our  young  gentle* 
men  and  ladioTbe  ready  to  ley,  we  like  it  very  well,  and  p«ctise 
accordingly.  ^.y.     »•  Me  Creolum,  part  a. 

GRAMI'NEOUS,!     Lat.  gramineus^  from  grameth 

GuiLiiiNi'voaous.  J  grass. 

G^^kivanmMi   devouring,   eating,    feeding   upon 


grass. 


4u 


-    species  of  Andropogoo. 

Sir  William  Jomn,    fVorkt,  vol.  ▼.  p.  27.     Ois  iJk  SpiAatard  of 
ih/tjimeimU, 

lo  the  swan,  the  web  diet,  th«  spooa  bill,  the  long^  neck,  the  thick 
down,  the  gramimvanmB  sletnacb,  bear  all  the  relations  to  one  ano- 
ther, inasmuch  as  they  all  concor  hi  odc  design,  tfarat  of  supplying 
the  occasions  of  an  aqnatic  fowl,  #oaUog  npoa  the  surface  of  shallow 
p0(^  of  water,  and  seeking  its  food  at  Uie  bottom. 

Pakg,    Naiurai  Theologf,  ch«  xr. 


GlAMMA^AIANk 

Gbamma'tioaii» 
Giuiiiia'.ticau.T9 

Gramma'ticaster, 

Gramma^ticiss^ 

Gramma'tics, 

GkAfMMATf8T, 

Gramma'rian-x.iks» 
Gra'mmar-school. 


Fr.  gramnuare;  II.  and 
Sp^grammaiieai  Lui.  gram^ 
matioa  ;  Gr.  f^paftftanK^^  6m9 
7w)f  tjipa/iflaruri,  hoc  .  tst,  a 
Uteris  dicta  Ars  Gnunmaiica 
(  quia  veteribut  eo  nomine  cen- 
sdfoiur  ffpufiftarurrucll^  hoc 
est,  ars  legendi^  scribendique. 
Set  the  Quotatf  on  from  Ben 
Jonson's  Grammar. 


] 


Ormnmere  for  gurles.  ich  first  ui^te. 

Pier*  PlouAman,     Pttion,  p.  189. 

I  can  no  more  expound  in  this  matcret 
I  leme  song,  X  can  but  smal  grammere, 

Chaucer.     The  Pripreuee  Tale,  y.  13436. 


r  first  hath  foi  to  techa 
To  speake  upon  congruitee. 

Guwer.     Cmf,  Am.  book  vii.  fol.  150. 

Remember  ye  not  how  in  our  own  time,  of  al  that  taught  gram* 
tar  in  England,  not  one  understode  y«  Latine  tongue. 
Sir  ThamaM  More,     Workei,  fol.  723.     The  Second  Part  of  the 
Confutation  of  Tyndai. 

That  jPTbiaMor  aprndge  not  at  our  English  tong 
Bycause  it  stands  by  monosyllaba 
And  cannot  be  decliod  as  others  an. 

^oflooi^.     7%«  Stole  Qht. 
But  who  the  pritde  ekgica 

fyrst  on  their  fisete  did  set, 
Grammariam  stryuc,  and  that  case  is 
in  cotttroversie  yet. 

Drant,    Horace.     The  Arts  of  Poetry,  ag.  A.  S. 

OsiMf  9.  nee,  Where  note  one  of  the  figures  of  gramaiieai  con- 
■truction,  that  is  called  in  Latine  eMoctsHo, 

Udail.    F/owert  of  Latine  l^eahing,  fol.  148. 
OoNi.  She  IS  in  her 

Moods,  and  her  tenses :  Tie  grammer  with  you 
And  make  a  trial  how  I  can  decline  you. 
Beaumont  and  Fktohtr.     The  Lowe  of  Cmdf^  Ml  ii.  so.  1. 

Orammar  is  the  art  of  true  and  well  speaking  a  language :  the 
wrtting  is  but  an  accident. 

Ben  Jonton.    The  Snglith  Chammar,  ch.  i. 

Eirery^««ma««,i  in  thU  land  hath  loaned  his  pmsodia  and 
already  knows  this  art  of  numben, 

2>aniel,    Defence  of  Rhyme. 
ThM  churches  wm  cooseciatod  vnto  none  hot  the  Lord  anelr. 
the  very  generaU  name  it  aeUo  doth  suOcieBtiy  shew,  in  as  minsh  ii 
by  plaioe  grammoMl  conatniction,  church  doth  signifie  no  other 
thing  than  the  Lord's  house.  . 

Booker.    Sccksiaetical  Polity,  book  r.  foL  205. 

iKlPl"  ^^w**'i"  ***"  ?**^^'  interpretetb  the  law  of  Moses,  which 
tte  Jews  thought  was  then  fulfilled,  when  they  had  not  transgressed 
^i^^T^^  •***'  ^^^^'  howsoever  they  had  transgressed 
•gainst  the  sentence,  or  meaning  of  the  legislator. 

iioUes.    Cf  the  Kinydom  of  Darkness. 
This  Is  called  the  petrifying  well  (how  grammaticaJly  1  wUl  not 
pagage)  tieoanse  it  coovecteth    spungy  sBbstancea  into  aloni  or 
ciusteth  them  over  round  about.. 

Fiaier.     tVorthiee.     Yorkshire. 


IUW9,  wuere  iney  huck   unFeeaoiiBViy  lo  team  a  wow  worus  wiia 
lamentable  construction.  \ 

Milton.    CfEdtseaiitShSo\.\,fiA,\^. 

Eculeif  or  Equulei,  not  instruments  of  burning  plates,  like  unto  an 
horse,  in  which  men  were  tormented  (forsooth)  as  in  PhaUris  his 
boO,  like  as  some  yrammattsts  have  imagined. 

JUoSlamd.    AsKsnmms,     dmfssimtism  wmom  Shsfsmsteemih  ftwidr, 

OrammarioH'Eke  in  order  wordei 

Sufficient  to  speake. 
liOgitian-like,  to  reason  pro 

And  contra  am  I  weake. 

H^smst.    Aibiom'sE^la»d,hoekw.A.n. 

Thoa  h«sl  most  limteRwsly  eormpted  the  youth  of  the  realme,  b 
erecting  a  yrammar-tchoole. 

Shakepeare.  .  Bemy  VL    Seesmd  Pmri^  |bl  141. 

It  will  possiblv  be  asked  hon,  is  grawmnrHaitm  of  no  nse  ?  And 
have  those  who  ham  taken  so  much  paias  la  redting  eeveial  lan- 
guages to  rules  and  obaervattions ;  who  fasvw  writ  so  moeh  ahoat 
declensions  .and  coojogmtiona,  aboat  coneords  mid  syntaxv,  loal  their 
labour^  and  been  learnad  lo  no  porpooa  ?    I  sisy  not  so. 

Z.oeAe.     Of  EdMeatiom,  sec  168. 

Cassaubon  was  led  into  that  mistake  by  iHomedes  tho  grmn* 
manan,  who  in  effect  soys  this:  Satire,  among  the  Romans,  bat 
not  among  the  Greeks,  was  a  biting  invective  F^em,  made  after  the 
model  of  the  ancient  Comedy  for  the  repreheasiott  of  vieea. 

•  •  Drydem.    Dedication  to  Jmoemi. 

The  latter  proposifioo,  of  (Christ's  righteousness  beiqg  Imputed  to 
us,  hath  no  feondation  in  scripture :  nay,  it  is  ceKainly  not  tine  ia 
that  sense  of  the  vrords  that  the  natnral  proper  yrammutieai  c«a* 
struction  of  them  leads  to. 

Sharp.    Works,  vol.  y.  p.  291.     2Xsco«rte  9. 

What  we  insist  upon  here  is,  that  the  titles  of  great  God  and 
Saviour  are,  in  this  passage,  (Tit.  ii.)  equallv  applied  to  Christ.  .  Onr 
adversaries  themselves  cannot  but  confess  tnat  the  words  will  ^rasH 
matically  bear  this  construction. 

fVaterland,     Works,  Vol  !i.  p.  128.     Sermon  6. 

The  obvions  difficulties  of  snch  an  undertaking  to  a  school-boy 
may  be  estimated  by  the  reflection  that  this  was  Iho  very  fint 
attempt  to  embody,  to  arraaga,  or  to  yrammmtidms  this  las^gc^ 
[the  Celtic] 

Fkller.     Wortkiee.    Wales  yemeraO,  tLo\it  A. 

Orammar  has  its  place  too.  But  this  I  think  *I  may  say,  theie  is 
more  stir  a  great  deaf  made  with  it  than  there  needs,  and  those  sre 
tormented  about  it,  to  wrhom  it  does  not  at  all  belong:  I  mesa 
children,  at  the  age  wherein  they  are  usnalhr  perplexed  with  it  st 
yrammar 'Schools,  Locke.    Of  odmcaAon,  sec  168. 

I  hate  a  wife  to  whom  I  go  to  school : 

Who  climbs  the^aimffiar-/rre,  distinctly  knows 

Where  noun,  and  verb,  and  pskiciple  grows; 

Corrects  her  country •neighboar;  and  a-bed 

For  bfieaking  Pri^oiao'Sy  breaks  liar  hasband'a  head. 

Dryden.    Juwnal.     Satire  6L 

If  a  mm,  who  profiesses  himaeV  a  jnaalvcf  ytmwmar,  is  dmtfs 

ibimd  to  ba  speaking  impnoparly  and  against  tho  rules  of  oeacord, 
can  we  think  him  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  grammarian  t 

Pearce.     Sermon  12.  vol.  i. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  remark,  though  it  may  seem  a  _ 
matictd  nicety,  thst  the  prepositions,  in  either  branch  of  this  dan 
have  been  supplied  by  the  translelors,  aad  are  aot  in  ifca  oiigiaBL 
Bishop  Borsley.     Sermom  20.  h)L  ii. 

Let  him,  after  having  studied  grammatieaOy  (he  elements  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  common  grammart,  digest  the  Vioerva  of  Sane- 
tills,  the  Hermes  of  Harris,  snd  the  Introducdon  of  Lowth. 

No.  170. 
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He  tells  thaa  traa,  mj  noble  Naophite;  m^ 
pr,  he  do's.  BenJoneon.    Poetaster,^ 


littki  , 
acti.  SC.2. 


We  conclude,  therefore,  that  what  was  thus  iaspind  was  As 
tenns  together  with  that  y iwainfia  congruity  in  the  use  of  them, 
which  is  dependent  thereon. 

Warbmrton,    7%e  Zlsclrwie  of  iO'aer,  btfsk  i.  ch.  viii. 

Aad  thof  (i  a.  by  taking  c^i4aia  frmnmatical  distinctions  kr  real 
difierences  in  nature)  the  grammatiat  has  misled  the  yrmmmarian, 
and  both  of  them  (he  Philosopher. 

Tooke.    Dieersions  of  Psofley,  voL  f.  p.  a2a 
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the  family  Percordes,  order  AcantAopieygiU  claas  Pimm. 

Generic  charader.  Mouth  narrawt  teeth  very  bdmII, 
/  and  numerous,  scales  hardly  perceptible ;  two  or  thfee 
spines  on  the  preopercule.  and  w  u^uiy  on  the  opef'- 
eule ;  no  spine  on  theuranal  fin;  body  stffipedL 

Are  natives  of  the  Indi^Sp  Schneider  deseriben 
tbirtytwo  species ;  but  Cntier  restricts  the  genus  to 
two  species,  and  distributes  the  rest  among  other 
genera. 

See  Cuyier,  Regne  Animal ;  Bloch,  IcthyoUgitu 

GRANADA,  a  large  Province  of  Spain,  extending 
above  200  miles  aloi^  the  Soutbem  eoasi  of  that 
Kingdom,  with  a  breadth  of  more  than  100.  It  is 
a  part  of  Andalusia,  although  not  usually  included  in 
that  denoninationt  and  is  called,  for  distinction.  Upper 
or  Eastern  Andalusia.  Its  boundaries  are,  the  M«di* 
terranean  Sea  on  the  South*  Seville  on  the  West,  Mur^ 
cia  on  the  East,  and  on  the  North,  Cordova  and 
St  Jaen.  The  superficial  extent  of  this  greaJt  Provinoa 
is  nearly  12,000  square  miles. 

This  country  ie  mountainous  throughout;  but  be* 
tween  the  mountains  are  interposed  numerous  broad 
and  smiling  valleys,  watered  by  copious  streams,  and  in 
some  places  well  cidtivnted.  The  Vid  de  Gr/mmda  is 
one  of  the  most  enchanting  spots  in  Europe.  The 
coasts  are  evmjwhere  high  and  precipitane;  a  greal 
many  bold  promontories  run  into  the  sea*  forming 
deep  bays  and  well-sheltered  hav^is.  The  soil,  on  the 
mountains,  is  caicareons  and  stony ;  in  the  plains  it  is 
generally  light,  and,  towards  the  coast,  little  better  than 
sand ;  yet  it  is  everywhere  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
vegetation.  In  the  centre  of  the  Province  is  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  the  loftiest  mountain  range  of  the  Peninsula ; 
ita  highest  summit,  the  Cumbre  de  Mulhaoeo,  is  13,672 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  limit  «f  perpetual  anow  it 
marked  on  its  flanks  at  the  height  of  9915  feet.  The 
Southern  branch  of  this  range,  called  the  Alpujarras, 
runs  parallel  4o  the  Nevada.  Towards  the  North  it 
presents  everywhere  bold  steeps  and  naked  precipioes, 
but  on  the  c^posite  eide  it  stretches  to  the  coast* 
Towards  the  Western  extremity  of  this  subondiaaAe 
chain,  the  Sierra  de  Luxar  .reaches  an  elevation  of 
6860  feet,  and  is  eovtfed  with  snow  during  one  half 
of  the  year.  The  Sierras  Gabor,  Vermeja,  and  Ronda, 
are  the  other  branches  of  the  Nevada ;  all  equally  bare 
and  wild  as  the  centml  group.  The  Eastern  half  of 
the  Province  is  filled  with  branches  fit>m  the  great 
Iberian  chain  ;  among  these  the  Cabezo  de  Maria,  on 
the  borders  of  Valencia,  reaches  the  elevation  of  G900 
foet  above  the  sea. 

llie  rivers  which  water  Granada,  vrith  the  excepUon 
of  the  Xenil  and  the  Guadix,  have  but  short  courses, 
flowing  directly  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  The 
Xenil,  the  amplest  tributary  of  the  Guadalquiver,  taken 
ita  rise  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and,  afler  collecting  nume- 
rous small  streams,  passes  Eastward  by  Osrdova. 
The  Guadix  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Huescar,  and  throws 
itself  into  the  Guadiana.  Along  the  coast  the  most 
conaiderable  are  the  Gvadiaro,  which  (alls  into  the  aea 
on  the  borders  of  Seville ;  the  Guadalmedina,  which 
washes  Malaga;  the  Motril,  Agues,  Almcria,  and 
Almansor.  The  Province  is  rich  in  mineral  springs ; 
and  some  of  them,  as  those,  for  example,  at  Alhema, 
Portugos,  Vterra  Vermeja,  Fuentella  Piedra,  &c-  have  a 
wideiy  extended  reputation.     The  climate  is  excessively 


sea  breeaes.  In  the  interior,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
high  mountains,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  renders  ^1^°^^^ 
the  temperature  more  moderate.  Snow  and  ice  are, 
however,  known  only  in  the  mouMlains.  In  the  pbuns, 
the  seasons  of  summer  and  winter  are  distinguished 
by  the  rain  alone*  The  vegetable  world  refleete 
the  smiles  of  a  perpetaal  Spring,  and  the  bloom  of 
flowers  &deff  only  during  the  short  period  of  excessive 
heat 

The  eulture  of  the  soil  is  the  same  here  sa  in  the  Cultme 
rest  of  Andalusia.  Agriculture  was,  in  this  Province, 
carried  by  the  Moors  to  tbe  highest  pitch  of  perfection. 
Tillage  was  so  well  ordered,  and  the  Art  of  imgatioa  so 
well  iraderstood  by  that  people,  that  Granada,  under 
their  sway,  was  by  far  the  richest  and  most  productive 
Province  of  Spain.  The  inhabitants  still  adhere  to  the 
methods  practised  by  the  Moors,  and  And  their  account 
in  so  doing,  although  many  of  the  constructions  of  that 
people  have  long  since  fallen  to  decay ;  and  the  land  has 
been  for  centuries  oppressed  with  the  united  burdens  of 
a  rapacious  Clergy  and  a  despotic  Aristocracy.  The 
crops  of  wheat,  maixe,  and  barley  are  not  adequate  to 
support  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  population  ;  but 
the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  excellent  chestnuts  and 
acorns,  of  which  immense  quantities  are  annually  col- 
lected in  the  woods.  The  quantity  of  Iwd  in  tiHi^  is 
very  small,  otherwise  the  superfluity  would  be  cnor^ 
mous :  wheat  returns  24  fold,  nsaise  80  or  100  fold ; 
and  in  the  Alpujarras  the  crepe  ai  panic  and  rye  are 
proportionally  productive.  The  arum  plant  grows  in  Fh>dactio8t» 
abundance ;  the  toot  of  it  yields  starch,  or  is  ground 
and  made  into  bread.  Gaiden  fruits  of  all  kinda  am 
reared  with  little  care;  the  potatoes  of  Malaga,  onione, 
and  melons  are  distinguiiriied  by  their  exoellence.  An 
materiale  ibr  manufacture,  hemp  and  flax  are  grown  in 
every  part  of  the  Province ;  cotton  in  a  lew  places  ;  to* 
gether  with  anise,  saffnon,  and  woad.  The  Esparto,  and 
Kali  or  Soda  f^ant  succeed  without  culture.  Wine  is 
among  the  chief  produce  of  the  laud.  Near  Malaga  alone 
are  cultivated  thirty  different  sorts  of  grapes,  vi  which 
the  most  esteemed  are  the  Tierno,  Muscatel,  and  Pedro 
Ximenes.  Besides  these  are  the  Manilva,  «  red,  and 
the  MarbeUa,  a  wliite  wine,  both  exquisite ;  together 
with  many  other  growths  not  known  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  Spain.  Granada  is  a  rich  f^ardoi  of  SoiiAem 
iiruits.  Lemons  and  oranges,  flgs, dates,  almonds,  pome» 
graaates,  pistachios,  capers,  with  many  sorts  introdnced 
from  the  Indies,  are  found  here  in  ahsndanee.  The 
augar<-cane  is  cultivated  at  Motril,  Velec,  Midaga,  and 
Almunesar;  but  the  plantations  ane  smidi,  and  not 
likely  to  iuGrease,  the  sugar  of  the  €k>h>nies  being  nrach 
cheaper  than  that  whidi  is  made  at  home.  The  olive 
is  found  in  all  the  hedges ;  the  tmderest  and  best  grow 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chariaa.  The  aloe  is  the 
ordinary  decoration  of  the  fields  and  gardens,  but  it 
may  also  be  met  wtth  growing  luxuriantly  in  a  wild 
state.  Xhyme,  kMrender,  and  rosemary,  the  oleander, 
cisttts,  and  laudanum,  perfisne  and  beautify  every  open 
spot 

The  woods,  which  cover  a  great  part  of  the  Sierras, 
qontmn  the  cork  tree,  the  prickly  palm,  the  oak  with 
edible  fruit,  and  the  sumach  tree ;  they  yield  also  in 
abundance  gall  apples  the  kermes  grain,  tan  bark, 
turpentine,  besides  truAes,  and  immense  quantities  of 
game  of  all  sorts.  In  the  Sierra  de  Ronda  are  several 
4u2 
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prodoction  of  Granada ;  that  which  was  made  ui  this 
Country  being  esteemed  the  best  in  Spain.  A  very  small 
portion  of  the  native  silk  is  at  present  manufactured 
into  organsines ;  the  rest  is  exported  raw. 

Of  domestic  animals,  goats  alone  are  numerous  in 
€h«nada.  The  horses  are  few  in  number,  and  very  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Cordova.  Hie  sheep  are  remarkable 
for  the  coarseness  of  their  wool»  which  inclines  to  hair. 
The  ass  and  mole,  however,  are  found  here  in  perfection, 
rivalling  those  of  Tuscany  in  strength  and  symmetry. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  are  the  most  industrious 
part  of  the  population.  The  tunny  and  anchovy  fish- 
eries afford  them  constant  and  profitable  occupation. 
Cantharides,  collected  near  the  shores,  are  also  exported 
in  large  quantities. 

The  mountains  of  Granada  abound  in  metals  and 
other  mineral  treasures,  from  which  great  resources 
might  be  derived  under  a  more  vigorous  and  enlightened 
Government.  In  the  vicinity  of  Canjagar  alone  are 
117  lead  mines,  60  of  which  are  wrought,  but  in  a 
sluggish  and  unskilful  manner.  At  Alhamilla  are  other 
lead  mines,  as  well  as  in  the  Sierras  Gador  and  Luxar. 
The  produce  of  all  these  mines  in  the  10  years  pre- 
ceding 1787*  was  about  3000  tons.  The  iron  mines 
near  the  City  of  Granada  scarcely  repay  the  unskilful 
labour  bestowed  on  them.  The  silver  mine  near  Por- 
tugos  is  not  worked  at  all ;  and  the  copper  ores,  which 
in  many  places  lie  abundantly  on  the  surface,  are  equally 
neglected.  Antimony  and  quicksilver  are  found  near 
Malaga,  and  molybdenum  at  Ronda ;  the  last  of  these 
minerals  alone  is  turned  to  account.  Besides  these,  a 
great  variety  of  beautiful  marbles  and  the  finest  alabaster 
in  Europe  are  found  in  the  Alpujarras.  The  Sierra  de 
Gador,  which  rises  7800  feet  above  the  sea,  is  one  enor- 
mous block  of  marble ;  and  the  Sierra  de  Filabres,  be- 
tween Almeria,  Granada,  and  Guadix,  consists  in  like 
manner  of  a  single  ridge  of  pure  white  marble,  about  a 
league  in  compass,  and  2000  feet  high,  free  from  any 
foreign  mixture  of  stone  or  soil.  In  the  mountains  of 
Antequera  are  copious  salt  springs,  and  a  little  bay  salt 
is  also  made  along  the  shores. 

The  industry  of  this  Province  has  grievously  de- 
creased since  the  time  of  the  Moors.  There  still  exist, 
however,  some  silk  and  cotton  manufactures ;  the  people 
are  also  employed  in  making  linen  and  paper,  tanning 
leather,  and  in  the  preparation  of  pitch  and  resin ;  so 
that  Granada  still  excels  the  other  Andalusian  Provinces 
ill  activity  and  trade.  Malaga  is  the  great  dep6t  of 
native,  as  Cadiz  is  of  foreign,  produce.  Velez,  also, 
and  Almeria  are  good  ports  and  places  of  trade  ;  and 
the  markets  at  Granada,  Guadix,  Baza,  and  Huescar, 
resemble  fairs  in  concourse  and  business.  The  exports 
of  the  Province  consist  in  silk,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  cotton, 
honey,  and  wax,  cork,  turpentine,  barilla,  and  some 
other  articles,  the  most  of  which,  being  destined  for 
the  Colonies,  have  lost  their  usual  market,  and  have 
suffered  great  depreciation  by  the  course  of  late  events. 

The  population  of  the  Province  amounted  in  1797t 
to  693,000  ;  of  these  365,000,  or  more  than  one  half, 
were  without  any  employment;  neariy  10.000  were 
Clergy  and  2000  Hidalgos.  The  Castilian  adage  says  of 
Granada,  II  Cieio  e  el  Suelo  buono^  el  enire  Suelo  maio. 

*  Since  which  year  there  has  not  been  any  return.  Sep  Mem, 
Poiii.  y  Econ  par  D.  Laruga. 

t  There  is  a  sfenertU  Cenaus  of  Spain  in  1803,  and  IhcoreUcal 
Mtimate*  even  lat«r* 


exhibit  some  traces  of  Moonsfa  desoeot.  The  posterity,  N  aDa. 
also,  of  those  Moors  who  embraoed  the  Christian  Reli-  v^i-^^..^^ 
gion  to  escape  penecution,  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
here ;  and  are  at  present  no  leas  bigoted  than  the  Spa> 
niards  themselves.  There  exist,  h^ever,  in  the  Alpu- 
jarras particularly,  a  few  scattered  families  of  that 
unhappy  People,  who  still  secretly  adhere  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Koran,  and  reluctantly  concede  an  external 
conformity  to  the  established  Creed. 

This  great  Province  reckons  only  18  Cities  or  Towns 
of  any  consequence,  with  about  300  villagea.  Hie 
Convents  of  both  sexes  are  about  200  in  nnmber. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  last  Moorish  Kingdom  in  1492,  Admiai^tn. 
when  the  Kingdom  of  Granada  was  united  to  the  Crown  tioo. 
of  Castile,  the  Country  has  been  governed  by  the  Cas- 
tilian Code.  A  Captain-General  resides  at  Malaga, 
where  there  is  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  and  in  Sie 
City  of  Granada  is  the  Chancery  of  the  Province.  This 
is  divided  into  the  Dioceses  of  Grranada,  Malaga,  Alme- 
>  ria,  and  Guadix.  In  order  to  guard  the  Country  firom  the 
Corsairs  of  Barbary,  watch-towers  are  erected  along  the 
shores,  at  short  distances,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
to  the  river  Riofrio.  The  subdivisions,  or  Partidc^  of 
the  Province  are  not  marked  in  any  of  the  Maps.  They 
are,  three  Districts  on  the  coasts,  of  which  Malaga, 
Uxijar,  and  Almeria  are  the  chief  places ;  and  two  in- 
land, the  chief  Towns  of  which  are  Guadix  and  Granada. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  Jurisdiction  of  Antequera, 
a  small  territory  lying  between  Seville,  Cordova,  and 
Granada,  but  completely  independent  of  them  in  Civil 
administration.  It  may,  however,  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  last  Province,  being  subject  in  military 
affairs  to  the  Captain-General  of  Granada,  and  in 
spiritual  to  the  Bishop  of  Malaga. 

Granada  (the  City  of)  is  the  chief  place  of  the  Pro-  Citref 
vince,  the  seat  of  an  Archbishop,  and  of  a  Supreme  Grauik 
Court.  It  is  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenil,  in  a 
romantic  situation,  in  the  Val  de  Granada,  a  plain  of 
great  beauty  and  fertility.  The  Darro,  a  lively  stream, 
flows  through  its  streets  into  the  Xenil.  Part  of  the 
City  stands  on  the  level  ground  near  the  river,  and  part 
on  the  adjoining  heights ;  the  lowest  part  is  elevated 
2445  feet  above  the  sea.  Decayed  walls  and  towers 
nearly  surround  Granada,  which  is  usually  divided  into 
four  parts,  viz,  the  Alhambra  with  the  Fauxbourg  Churra ; 
the  City,  properly  so  called ;  the  Fauxbourg  Albaydn ; 
and  the  Fauxbourg  Antequerula.  Of  these,  the  Alhambra 
and  the  Albaycin  have  separate  walls  and  fortifications ; 
Antequerula  is  quite  open.  On  the  summit  of  the 
Alhambra  hill  are  those  magnificent  remains  of  the 
regal  Palace,  which  attest  the  perfection  of  Art  among 
the  Moors  and  the  splendour  of  their  Princes,  and 
which  we  have  already  described  separately.  Here 
also  are  the  ruins  of  another  Palace,  begun  by  Charles  V. 
on  a  great  scale,  but  never  finished ;  the  Tower  of 
Comarez,  which  is  a  strong  fort,  at  present  converted 
into  a  State  Prison ;  and  the  splendid  Chureh  of  St 
Helena.  This  quarter  may  be  considered  as  the  citadel. 
The  City  is  intricate  and  closely  built.  The  streets  are 
winding,  and  so  narrow  that  carriages  cannot  pass 
through  them ;  it  opens,  however,  in  some  level  places, 
and  displays  both  spacious  squares  and  stately  edifices. 
Of  the  former,  the  Campo  del  Principe^  in  Antequerula, 
is  the  most  regular;  the  Vivarambla,  or  Market-place, 
and  the  Plaza  Nueva,  in  the  middle  of  the  City,  the 
most  lively.     The  Cathedral  of  Granada  is  an  imposing 
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IS  xne  noyu  uaappi.  ine  nign  aiwr  »  praceu  ucu«aui 
a  cupola  supported  by  22  marble  colttoins,  and  on  tbe 
decoration  of  it  has  been  lavished  the  wealth  of  a 
Kiogdoni.  Here  also  are  the  tombs  and  nonuments  of 
numerous  Kings  and  Heroes,  among  others,  of  the  great 
captain  Gonzalo  Hemandes  de  Cordova.  There  are 
25  Parish  Churches  here  and  17  Chapels,  with  nearly 
50  Religions  Houses,  and  ten  Hospitals.  The  houses 
of  Granada  aie  built  ibr  the  most  part  in  the  Moorish 
style,  with  flat  roofs,  small  doors,  and  extensive  balco- 
nies. The  population  of  this  City,  which  in  1311 
amounted  to  280,000,  does  not  at  present  exceed  70,000. 
The  University  founded  here  in  1 526  still  exists.  There 
are  also  six  CoUeges  and  a  Mathematical  Academy  de- 
pendent on  it.  Tht  only  Institution  in  the  City  of  a 
liiterary  or  Scientific  nature  is  that  called  the  Economic 
Society.  The  manufactures  are  insignificant,  and  uni- 
formly declining ;  silk  and  velvet  are  the  chief  articles 
made.  The  trade  of  Granada  is  carried  on  wholly  in 
the  weekly  markets,  which  are  lively  and  well  attended. 
The  City  has  one  Theatre,  and  several  charming  pro- 
menades, as  the  Carrera  deXenil,  the  Carrera  de  Darro^ 
and  the  Alameda  on  the  banks  of  the  former  river. 
The  country  round  it  is  remarkably  luxuriant  and  pic- 
turesque; rich  gardens,  gproves,  and  woods  present 
themselves  on  every  side.  Of  these  last,  the  most  re- 
maricable  is  the  wood  of  elms,  called  Solo  de  Roma, 
which,  with  all  its  appendage  has  been  since  1813  the 
property  of  the  Duke  <^  Wellington.  Water,  from  the 
Darro,  is  distributed  to  almost  all  the  houses,  and  while 
the  abundance  of  it  promotes  cleanliness,  it  unites  with 
the  great  elevation  of  the  soil  to  render  this  one  of  the 
most  healthy  Cities  in  Spain. 

Geo^afia  de  EapaRa  y  Portugal,  par  D.  Isidore  de 
Antillon,  Madrid,  1808.  lUneruire  Deecripiif  de  (Ee- 
pagne^  par  Laborde,  Pari^  1808,  5  vols.  8vo. 

GRANA'DO,         ■)      Sp.  granada ;  Fr.  grenade, 
GRANAnl^sa,  >  Ghbiu  pifrobobu,  which  Skin- 

Granadi'er-ouard.  J  ner  says  is  named  either  firom 
Sts  likeness  to  a  pomegranate,  or  because  it  is  filled 
with  graine  of  powder.  More  commonly  now  Grena- 
dier. 

Blow  up,  and  mine,  inyne  tncl  coontermiiie. 
Make  yonr  petards,  and  g^anait,  all  your  fine 
Engines  of  nnrder,  and  receive  the  praise 
Of  massacring  man-kind  so  manywayes. 

Bern  Jonaom,    Tke  VndeT'WOod,  foL  213. 
Oranadoei  without  number,  shipt  off  under  colour  of  unwrotight 
iron. 

MarvtB.    mrkty  toL  i.  p.  528.   The  Growth  of  Popeij  m  inUmd, 
"  With  latent  mischief  stored 

Showers  oigrtmadoea  rain,  hy  sudden  bunt 
Dimlodinf  murderous  bowels,  fragments  of  steeli 
And  stones^  and  glass,  and  nitrous  grain  adnst 

/.  PkUipB.    Bienkem, 
Onr  men,  havinc  thrown  in  their  granadoetf  marehed  up  to  the 
breach,  and  entered.  Lmdhm,    Jfemoln^  foL  L  p.  308. 

There  wu  a  tine^  when  Granby's  grenadien 
Trimm'd  the  lac'd  jacketo  of  the  French  Mounsetis. 
JfFaHM.    O^ordNetMmtm'i  Venn  for  tie  Temr  1767. 

This  girt,  Mr.  Robinson  taid,  was  eommitted,  because  her  fether* 
in-law,  who  wss  in  the  gremdier-guardM,  had  sworn  that  he  was 
afraid  of  his  life,  or  of  lome  bodily  harm  that  she  would  do  him,  and 
she  could  get  so  sureties  for  keeping  the  peace. 

PUiding,    AnkiKa,  book  I  ch.  iy. 

The  institution  of  Grinadibrs*  as  we  are  told  by 
Grose,  (JIftl.  Ant  i.  160.)  originated  in  France ;  they 
were  soldiers  trained  to  throw  band- grenades  in  the 
attack  of  trendiei  or  the  covert  way ;  four  were  placed. 


found  to  exist  in  most  te% 
the  English  army,  Octob 
Grenadiers  were  attached 
horse  guards ;  they  were 
bayonets,  and  distinguish* 
They  were  afterwards  (in 
two  separate  troops.    Ac 
iheEngUdi  MUiiaryDm 
armed  with  firelocks,  slin 
bayonets,  and  pouches  f  i 
hatchets,  with  which,  afl 
grenades,  they  were  to  " 
mand.     Grenades,  it  is  si 
{lb.  i.  407.)  but  Grose  d 
this  assertion. 
•   The  definition  of  a  Gn 
(Ena  Milh.  AH  MU.  ail 
Uie  etprit  du  corps  of  the  I 
fexempk  et  Vhmmeur  de  I 
their  merits  occupies  six  (| 
In  The  Crunnere  Dialog 
Ury  by  Robert  Norton, 
occurs  the  following  accoi 
l¥hat  Fire-workes  are  moi 
service  to  spoile  and  annc 
nadoes,  or  hollow  breakii 
balles  for  divers  uses,  as 
sticke  and  bume  combust 
poison,  or  blinde  the  enen  i 
the  flesh  to  the  lione,  wh  \ 
pots  simple  and  compoun ! 
Fire  arrow€s,  barbed  Gi 
and  such  like  invention! 
are  the  Granado-bals  m\ 
loaded  with,  and  how  arm  i 
ends  (though  all  to  des 
made  of  severall  materii  I 
Iron,  or  any  hard  and  bri  I 
of  a  Mortar  Peece  or  P(  i 
with  the  hand  amongst  tl  i 
baked  Pottei^s  clay,  or  o 
coated  and  armed:  The 
der  ibure  ounces,  Sulphe 
ounces,  finely  braten  anci 
mooy  and  Glasse  and  «  ! 
ball  be  filled  with  poiK 
fingers  height,  and  the  re  i 
ounces,  and  Saltpetre  tv  i 
dose  together,  inclose  th  i 
priming-hole  downward]  , 
powder  two  parts,  suiphi  i 
parts,  pierce  a  hole  to  fir 
mood,  and  coat  it  with  R 
Powder  ^  lb.,  Petre  1  lb 
is  an  usuall  receipt :  the 
demyGlobe9ofwood,bo  i 
having  thence  a  tovch-h  I 
PistoU  bullet,  the  concav 
a  pipe  of  wood  coated  to 
slower  receipt,  they  may  i 
iron,  and  powder  and  bu 
hole  in  the  midst,  their  c  i 
stones,  nailes,  shot  or  si  ; 
execution,  but  must  evei 
file  must  be  sure  to  bum  i 
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GRAND. 


The  perversion  of  human  in^nahy  can  scarcely  add 
much  to  the  power  of  destruction  with  which  Norton  has 
inTested.  these  terrific  instruments.  We  believe  that 
hand  Grenades  were  usually  about  Scinches  in  diameter, 
their  calibre  that  of  a  4-poander,  their  weig^ht  two  pounds ; 
bnt  they  are  now  in  disuse.  Ilie  only  difference  pointed 
out  by  the  MUUary  Dictionary  between  Grenades  and 
Shells  is  that  the  former  are  without  handles. 

GRA'NATE,  orl      Cfranate  or  gamety  applied  to  a 

Gra'nitz.  J  precious    stone.      See    Garnet, 

ante. 

Granate^  or  granite^  applied  to  a  kind  of  stone  or 
marble,  so  called  from  the  distinctness  and  n^mutenesa 
of  its  graifu ;  or,  as  Skinner  says,  because  the  spots,  like 
grains  of  com,  are  small  and  round. 

And  therefore  nquireth  not  the  emery,  as  the  saphir,  ffrnnate,  and 
topaz,  but  wiU  recaife  impreaaion  from  steel  in  a  manner  like  Iha 
turchoia.  Sir  TAomtu  Bmm.    Vuigitr  Erront,  book  il  cfa.  i. 

These  gr€iutt$  are  fonnd  upon  the  hills  among  the  Nasamons,  and 
88  the  inhabitants  are  of  opinion,  are  engendred  by  means  of  a  certaia 
dirine  dew  or  hearenly  showre :  found  they  are  twinkling  against 
the  moonlight,  especially  when  she  is  in  the  full. 

HoiUmd.    PARie,  vol.  ii.  book  vii.  ch.  vii.  foL  618. 

I  have  taken  a  good  number  of  Indian  ^rmtates  out  of  a  lump  of 
belerogeoeona  matter,  whose  dbtinct  cavities,  like  so  many  cells, 
contained  stones,  on  aonae  of  whose  surfaces  you  might  see  triangicsy 
parallelograms,  ice. 
SoyU.     Work*,  vol.  iii.  p.  518.   Euay  about  the  Origin,  Sfc,  of  GenUt 

Who  [the  present  Greeks]  as  our  travellers  inform  us,  take  a  beg- 
garly pride  in  keeping  up  their  claim  to  these  wonders  of  their  an- 
cestors' magnificence,  by  white^washing  the  Parian  marble  with 
chalk,  and  iacmsting  the  porphyry  and  granate  with  tiles  and  pot* 
sherdSi  Warimrtm,    The  Divine  Legationj  book  v.  sec.  1. 

CalculatioBs  were  made  a  few  years  ago,  of  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth,  by  comparing  the  force  of  its  attraction  with  the  force  of 
attraction  of  a  rock  of  granite^  the  bulk  of  which  could  be  asoer« 
tained:  and  the  upshot  of  the  calculation  was,  that  the  earth  upon  an 
average  through  its  whole  sphere,  has  twice  the  density  of  granite, 
or  about  five  times  that  of  water, 

Paietf.    Nahanai  ITmhgy,  ch.  xxii. 

")  Fr.  grand;  It.  and  Sp, 
grtmde ;  Lat.  grandis,  which 
some,  says  Vossius,  think  is 
from  gerandii,  quia  muUa  a^ 
geruntur;  he  himself  thmks  it 
is  from  grunwn;  for  those  things 
are  called  grandia  in  its  first 
signification,  qufB  habent  grana, 
and  he  instances  the  application 
.of  the  word  iofruges^jfrnmenia; 
'bnt  grantim  itself  is,  according 
ioVttrro,  a  ^erendo.  SccGbain. 
Grand  is  applied  to  any  thing 

Great  or  large,  by  heaping 
up  or  accumulating;  great  or 
large,  generally ;  great  in  height; 
eminent,  lof^y ;  great  in  extent; 
extended,  expanded ;  met  emi- 
nent, chief,  elevated,  lofly; 
magnificent. 

For  if  they  rtmayne  not  there,  they  are  like  to  haoe  but  a  syrople 
dwellynre  in  this  age  except  nome  superstycyouse  grandame,  or 
some  old  dottynge  Sir  Dauy,  wytt  harbour  them  for  a  tyme. 

Baie.    jSpolegy,f,A.bA. 
And  this  was  ryght  weU  apareitt  by  y*  same  Kyng  Edward  the 
thyrde ;  for  his  graund-fatker,  called  the  good  Kyng  Edward  the 
^'rste,  was  right  valiant,  sage,  wysc,  and  hardy,  auenturous  and  for- 
tmiate  m  all  featis  of  warre. 

Imd  ifemer*.    ^WtttoiC    Ortigcie,  vul.  i.  ob«  iii. 


6uct  grmdhotrnde,  other  to  byte  or  to  perce  me  on  the  other  ayde* 
Ha/l.    jRic&ardlll.    The  eeamd  Ytrt, 

The  one  bare  the  helme^  the  aeoonde  his  graSgarde^  the  third*  Us 
spare.  Id.    UemrgVUL    TkejV^Yert, 

Wban  the  foreoamed  bretbereae  bad  kBowle4c8  of  th^  death  af 
Fredegunde,  they,  by  the  ejLhortacion  and  atyryng  of  BmoeHiiekiie 
theyr  graOdmother  callvng  to  roynde  the  wrongea  to  theyr  aocestrei^ 
doone  by  Fredegild  ana  some  deale  by  Lothayre,  assemblid  a  great 

Ai6y«i,vaLLch.  124. 


GRAND, 

Gra'nbam, 

GaANnE'B, 

GaANDB'sSHIP, 

Gra'ndeur, 
Gba'nbitv, 

GRA'NDLIlta, 

Gra'ndlt, 

Gra^noness, 

Grand-child, 

Grand-dauohteb, 

Grano-pathbr, 

GttAND-OVARD, 

Grand-hound, 
Grand-jdreii, 

GRAND-JiniYMAN, 

Grand-mother, 
Grand-parent, 
Grano-sirb, 
Grand-son. 


Thy  soule  vnto  thy grandeiert  gosts,  thyne  ashes  to  the  grane 
I  aend,  if  that  thy  freends  herof  a  due  regard  will  hane. 

Pkmer,     f%rg^.    JAutrfot,  book  z. 

My  Lord  of  Norfolke  as  you  are  truly  noble, 
Aa  yon  respect  the  common  good,  the  state 
Of  our  deepis'd  aobilitie,  our  issues, 
(Whom  if  be  liue,  wiU  scarce  be  f^entlenen) 
Produce  the  grand  summe  of  his  sinnes,  the  articles 
Collected  from  his  life. 

Skaktpeare,    Hemy  VIIT.  lbL2SS. 

There  kept  thir  watch  the  legions  while  the  grand 
In  council  sate  sollicitous  what  chance 
Might  intercept  thir  emperour  sent,  ao  bea 
Departing  gave  command,  and  they  obeerv'd. 

Ali/ion.    Paradiee  Lot,  book  z.  L  427. 


-  Say  first  what 


Mov'd  our  grand  parents  in  that  happy  state| 
Favour'd  of  Hcav'n  so  highly,  to  fall  off 
From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  His  wiU. 

£L   A.  bookLLA 


-  But  first  I  mean 


To  ezerctae  Him  ta  the  wilderness, 
There  He  shall  first  lay  down  the  radimeats 
Of  His  great  warfare,  ere  1  send  Him  forth 
To  conquer  Sin  and  Death,  the  Iwo  grand  foesy 
By  humiliation  and  strong  snfierance. 

Id.    ParadUe  Regained,  book  i  L  159. 

For  in  a  great  person,  right  worshipful!  sir,  a  right  honounbla 
grandg,  'tis  not  a  Teniall  sinne,  no  not  a  peccadillo,  'tia  no  offence  at 
all.  BmrUm.    D€inoeniu9io1keJUmder,§€L». 

Upon  a  true  account  the  present  Age  is  the  waAd^sgrandmig. 
Qkmvia.    The  Vanity  of  DognuHiMimg, 

But  I  am  concem'd  (methinks)  to  find, 
Omgnrndert  turn  with  every  wind. 

Yet  keep  like  corks  above : . 
Thev  lived  and  died  but  two  years  since, 
With  Oliver  their  pious  prince. 

Whom  they  did  fear  and  love. 

Brome,    Epistle  to  C.  Ji  Eogmrt. 

To  whom  the  Son  of  God  unnsov'd  reply*d : 
Nor  doth  this  grandeur  aad  majestic  show 
Of  luxury,  though  caU'd  magnificence^ 
More  than  of  arms  before,  allure  mine  eye. 
Much  less  my  mind. 

Milton.    Paradite  Regained,  book  iv.  L 1 10. 

Yea  and  according  to  the  argument  ezceU  ia^roadiilw  and  grmity. 
Camden,    Hemenmee,    Pomm,  p.  316. 

A  grandemCe  name  is  little  less  in  loue 
Then  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother. 

iSAoibpMre.    JUeAonT /XT.  M.  197. 

-  This  patriarch  blest, 


Whom  faHhfttl  Abraham  due  time  shall  call, 
A  eon,  and  of  his  son  a  grande^ehUde  leavea 
Like  him  in  faith,  in  wisdom,  and  renawn  ; 
The  grande»chitde,  with  twelve  sons  in 
From  Canaan,  to  a  land  heraaAer  caU'd 
Egypt,  divided  by  the  river  Nile. 

lidtom.    Parade  lat^boakBxL 


Shortly  after  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  grand-daughter  to  the  \ 

sister  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  publicly  pradamed  Qaeea  of 
17 ^i^_j  #x.-_v^..      ^*^nelK      "        •    -•       »%  ^ 


England. 


Camden.    Etime 


Mif9dmclim,foLS. 


Young  men  must  liue,  you  are  grand*Jurer$,  are  ye?    Weel  van 
y«ifiath.  Shaktpemre.    Uemy  IK    ItofArt.inLM. 
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l<^or  edaoauon  or  Ottr  loroiings :  soone 
'  Should  he  (not)  heare  of  billow,  wind  and  stormei 

From  the  tempestuous  ^aii<ifiiiyt. 
BenJoHmm.    7'he Fnder^ood^lo\.20^    Speech acwrdmg to Bmice. 

Am o.  What  are  yea,  sir  ? 

Cu.    By  yourlicencey^fiUMl-iiuM/tfr. 

Id,     Cynthia'9  Revek^  act  v.  sc.  4. 

All  these  together  in  one  heape  were  threwne^ 
Like  carcases  of  beasts  in  butchers  stall; 

And  in  another  corner,  wide  were  strowne 
Tile  antique  ruines  of  the  Romans  M ; 
Great  Romulus,  the  grtukUire  of  them  alL 

Spenter,    FaerU  Queene,  book  L  can.  5. 

Alceus^ontf-fomce  searching  long 

The  thefts  he  could  not  finde, 
Was  much  disquieted  in  himseliej 

And  angrie  in  his  minde. 

Warner »    AtbMi  EngioHd,  book  il  ch.  zL 

In  grand  affairs  thy  days  are  tpen^ 
In  wagine  weighty  compliment 
With  such  as  monarchs  represent. 

Dryden.    Eputte  7. 

One  only  bag  remaioM  t  but  fouler  far 
Than  armndame  «pes  in  Indian  forests  are. 

Id,     J%e  W^^f  Bmihei  Taie. 

But  Ueut-Oen.  Cromwel,  not  contenting  himself  with  his  part  in 
an  equal  government,  puffed  up  by  his  successes  to  an  expectation 
of  greater  things,  and  aaviog  driven  a  baigain  with  the  grandeet  in 
the  house  either  to  comply  with  the  king,  or  to  settle  things  in  a  fac- 
tious way  without  him,  procured  a  party  to  stand  by  him  in  the 
sei^iag  some  of  those  who  appeared  at  the  rendezvous  in  opposition 
to  his  designs.  hudhw.    Memoirs^  vol.  L  p.  192. 

His  grandeur  he  deriv'd  from  heaven  alone  | 
For  he  was  great  ere  FoKune  made  him  so  : 

And  wars,  like  mists  that  rise  i^nst  the  snn, 
Made  him  but  greater  seem,  not  greater  grow. 

Dryden,    The  Death  of  Oliver  Cromweli, 

In  order  to  prove  to  any  one  the  erandneta  of  this  fabric  of  the 
world,  one  needs  only  bin  him  consider  the  sun  with  that  insupport- 
able glory  and  lustre  that  surrounds  it 

W6tta9ton,    Religion  ef  Nature^  sec.  5. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  and  adored  reign  Mango  Copac  fell  into  the 
last  period  of  his  life ;  upon  the  approach  whereof  he  called  together 
all  his  children  and  grand-children,  with  his  eldest  son,  to  whom  he 
left  his  kingdom,  and  told  them  that  for  his  own  part  he  was  going  to 
repose  himself  with  his  father,  the  sui,  from  whom  he  came. 
Sir  William  Temple,  Wbrit^  vol.  iu.  p.  355.  0/  Heroic  Firtue, 
sec.  3. 

I  do  not  think  but  that  if  you  and  I  can  agree  to  manj,  and  lay 
our  means  together,  I  shall  be  made  grand-junkman  eftt  two  or 
three  years  come  about,  and  that  will  be  a  great  credit  to  us. 

iS;peefa#ar,No.3aa. 

Tt  Is  granted  that  the  father  of  Horace  was  Ubertinus,  that  is,  one 
degree  removed  from  his  grand-father,  who  had  been  once  a  slave. 
Drgden.    Vedicaiion  to  Juvenal. 

A  rake  of  his  [Will  Honeycomb!  equal otance,  who  had  in  vahi 
•ndeavour*d  to  gam  the  affections  of  a  voung  lady  of  fifteen,  at  bat 
made  his  fortune  by  running  away  with  her^oiMfeio/Aer. 

Spectator,  No.  395. 
High  my  descent,  near  Neptune  I  aspire. 
For  Neptune  ^mm  grandparent  to  my  sire. 

Ovid.    Metamorphotetf  book  z.  hg  Mr,  Eutden, 
And  whispered  thus  t  •*  With  speed  Ascanins  find. 
And  if  his  childish  troop  be  ready  jotn'd. 
On  horseback  let  him  grace  his  grrnnd^ein^i  day ; 
And  lead  his  equals  ann*d  in  just  array. 

Dryden,     Vtrgil.    JEneit,  book  T. 
Then,  slowly  rising,  o'er  the  sandy  space 
Proceeds  the  father,  foliow'd  by  his  race, 
(A  long  procession)  timely  marching  hone 
In  comely  older  to  the  regal  done. 
There  When  arriv'd,  on  thronas  anand  htm  pUeM, 
His  sona  and  grmdroom  the  wide  circle  grac'd. 

Pcpe,    Homer,    O^gm&g,  boak  ill 


T-f  ui«u  wuea  ^ 


they  were  sunercid  to  run  to  immense  distances. 

JBiir^    On  the  Sublime  and  BeautifiO,  sec.  10. 
Relbefn  more  than  owce  copied  the  pictare  ef  tkia  qneen,  and  of 
the  king's  ^raiufame  (as  she  was  called),  Margaret  Coantess  of  Rich* 
mond.  WalpoUm    Aneedotei  of  jpaittlit^,  vol  L  p.  127. 

The  pageantry  of  life,  eoosiderod  in  a  political  view,  as  designed 
by  the  grandeee  to  awe  the  paople^  and  keep  them  out  al  the  park  of 
selfish  happiness,  which  the^fwmlfft  have  fenced  with  high  pales,  and 
guarded  with  spring-guns  and  man-traps,  certainly  may  ky  claim  to 
the  praise  of  deep  canning  or  wofURy  wisdom. 
£jum.    ;9W■i^  voLv.p.  aaar.     TkeSj^Qf  Detj^oHmn^a^cS^ 

Hie  grandeur  of  virtue  rising  superior  to  eveiy  nrfsfertuae  of 
seduction,  constitutes,  with  him,  the  true  subMme ;  and  excites  in 
his  breast,  the  elevated  emotions  of  admiration  and  delight^  to  a  much 
higher  degree,  than  can  be  produced  by  the  majesty  of  Nature  itself  I 
Cogan,     On  the  Pamona,  vol.  iii.  p.  163.     On  M>ral  Obligation, 

If  we  suppose  that  Hagnias  had  left  neither  aona  nor  daughters 
but  grand-Aildren  only,  aome  diAcalty  may  arise  m  adjusting  the 
division  of  hb  inheritance ;  thera  might  have  been  gremd-§on$  alone, 
or  grand-daughtera  alone,  or  both  grand^mtna  and  gmnd-daugkiera. 
Sir  William  Jonet,     Hbrit,  vol.  iz.  p.  319.    A  Commentary  on 


GRANGE. 


Hie  grandeeOf  one  or  two  excepted,  are  diminished  by  a  series  of 
distempered  progenitors  to  a  race  of  pigmica,  which  dwindles  away 
for  lack  of  heirs,  and  tends  gradually  to  an  union  of  all  the  titles  and 
estates  upon  the  heads  of  one  or  two  families.  I  think  the  Connie  do 
Altamira  has  no  less  than  nineteen  grandeethipt  centered  in  hia 
person.  Swinburne,    Spain,  let  42. 

We  generally  have  a  great  love  for  our  grand-fathers  in  whom  thia 
authority  [parental]  is  removed  a  degree  from  us,  and  where  tba 
weakness  or  age  mellows  it  into  something  of  a  feminine  partiality. 
Burke.     On  the  Sublime  and  Beautifia,  sec.  10. 

I  go  to  church  on  Wednesdays  and  on  Fridays,  according  to  my 
good  old  grand'mothet'a  directions,  who  (well  I  remember  it^  used 
always  to  appoint  me  the  bearer  of  her  large  print  prayer-book  oound 
in  purple  morocco.  Knox,     Beaaytf  No.  160. 

When  a  woman,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  a  lawful  wife,  has 
been  duly  betrotheid  by  her  father  or  the  brother  by  the  same  father, 
or  her  paternal  jrraiK<-«trf,  her  children  bom  in  wedlock  are  legitimate. 
Sir  William  Jonea,     Worka,  vol.  iz.  p,  67.    Attick  Lawa. 

GRANGiE,  V.1  Fr.  graiige;  Low  Lat.  grangia^ 
Grange,  n.  >(of  which  Spelman,  Du  Cange,  and 
Gr4'^nobr.  J  Yo^sius  have  written  to  the  same 
effect)  Skinner  says,  Granariumt  horreum^  q,  d,  gra* 
nium  vel  granicum^  ^rom  the  Latin  granum',  and  in 
Lincolnshire  it  denotes  a  house  or  farm,  afar  from  other 
houses  or  villages,  and  so  called,  perhi4)s,  beeause  such 
houses  were  provided  or  furnished  with  granaries.  (See 
the  Commentators  on  Shakspeare,  OtheUa^  act  i.  sc.  1, 
Measure  for  MeoMure^  act  iii.  sc.  1.) 

A  granary ;  a  house  with  a  granary  attached ;  a 
farm  house ;  and  grange^  the  verb,  as  used  in  the  Letter 
quoted  by  Birch,  to  farm,  to  deal  or  traffic  in. 

Je  kynge's  oste  at  gesse  in  ^  Est  mad  lardere  [t.  e.  provisions] 
Of  tonnes  fie  hamlesse,  otgrangea  fie  gamer. 

/Z.  Bnmne,  p.  331. 
Because  he  was  a  man  of  high  prudence. 
And  eke  an  officer. oat  for  to  ride, 
To  sen  her  grangea  and  her  hemes  wide. 

Chaucer,    The  Shipmannea  Tale,  v  12996. 
Duke  Baatn  hath  thirty  cottages  or  grangea  within  a  dales  ioumej 
of  his  abiding  place. 

Hakiuyt,     Peyagea,  8fe,  vol.  i.  IbL  97.     The  Tartara, 
I  will  presently  to  Saint  Lukes,  there  in  the  moated  grange  residflf 
thk  delected  Mariana. 

Shahapeare.    Meaeurefer  Meaaure,  foL  78» 
Baa.  What  telPst  thou  me  of  robbing  ? 

This  is  Venice :  my  house  is  not  a  grange,. 

Id.    Othello,  {o\.Z\h 
Ne  haue  the  watry  foules  a  certain  grange. 
Wherein  to  rest,  ne  in  one  stead  do  tarrr ; 
But  flitting  still  do  flte,  and  still  their  places  vary. 

i^enser.    JFberie  Queene,  book  viL  can.  7« 


For  some  poor  cottage,  or  some  country  gr€Mgef 

GRANT.  Where  to  our  distaves,  as  we  sit  and  spin, 

>^  J       ^_^  Mjr  maid  and  I  will  tell  what  things  have  bin. 

~  ^  ~    Dray  torn.    EnglamdCtHerwcalEpiMiUt,   Lady  GeraiMne  to  the  Eari 

of  SUKTTtffm 

—»«——-*—  I  know  ye  are  hatching 
Some  pleasurable  sports  for  your  great  landlord ; 
Fill  him  with  jo^,  aud  win  him  a  friend  to  ye, 
And  make  this  little  grange  seem  a  large  empire 
Let  out  with  home  contents. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Propheteu,  act  r. 

And  a  messe  and  a  grange  called  Badley  grange  of  the  value  of 
42/.  io  Cheshire. 

Strype,    Memorials,     Edward  FJ,  Mno  1552. 

— «-— — Methought  it  was  the  sound 

Of  riot  and  ill-manag'd  merriment, 
Such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unletter'd  hinas, 
When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  grangee  full, 
la  wanton  dance,  they  praise  the  bounteous  PUi, 
And  thank  the  Gods  amiss. 

MUton,     Comutf  L  175. 

For  unlesse  this  proportion  and  quantitie  of  mucke  be  gathered, 
plaine  it  is,  that  the  granny er  or  maister  of  husband rie,  hath  not  done 
his  part,  but  failed  in  littering  of  his  cattell. 

HoUdmd.     Piinie,  book  xviii.  ch.  zziii. 

This  ruffianry  of  causes  I  am  daily  more  and  more  acquainted 
with,  aud  see  the  manner  of  dealing,  which  cometh  of  the  Queen's 
straitness  to  give  these  women,  whereby  they  presume  thus  to  grange 
and  truck  causes. 
Letter,    Memoire  of  Queen  EUxahethj  by  Dr.  Birch,  vol  i.  p.  354. 

Here  she  [St.  Werburg]  performed  the  miracle  of  the  wild  geese ; 
who,  at  her  word,  forgot  their  nature,  were  driven  by  her  steward 
from  their  ravages  among  the  corn,  into  the  grange,  and,  after 
receiving  from  her  a  severe  check  for  their  depredations,  were  com- 
manded to  take  wing  and  never  appear  in  her  demesnes. 

Pennant,    Journey  from  Chester,  ^,265. 

GRANGERIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Dodecandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Rosacea. 
Generic  character :  calyx  five-clefl,  corolla,  petals  five ; 
stamens  fifleen ;  drupe  slightly  three-angled ;  nut  three- 
angled,  osseous,  one-seeded. 

One  species,  G.  Borbonica,  a  tree,  native  of  the 
Island  of  Bourbon ;  the  wood  resembles  box-wood. 

GRANNAM,  t.  e,  grandam.     See  Grand. 

Ghosts  never  walk  till  after  midnight,  if 
I  may  believe  my  grannam. 
Beaumont  and  Ffetcher.     The  Lover's  Progrets,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Some  by  the  nose,  with  fumes,  trapan  them 
As  Dunstan  did  the  Devil's  grannum. 

Butler,    Hudibras,  part  iL  can.  3. 

What  teeth  or  stomach's  strong  enough  to  feed 
Upon  a  goose  my  grannum  kept  to  breed  ? 

King,     The  Old  Cheete, 

Grant,  v.      ^       Skinner  and  Junius  from  the  Fr. 

Grant,  n.       [  garanlir  ;  i,  e.  says  the  latter,  pairo^ 

Gra'ntable,  >cinium  suum  alicui  addicere,  ei  ita 

Grante'e,      I  reddere  securum.     He  notices  that  in 

Gra^ntor.     J  the    middle  Ages  garaniizare   was 

used  for  waratUizare,  of  Teutonic  origin.   And  Menage 

derives  from  the  Ger.  waren,  which  itself  is  from  the 

A.  S.  war-ian,  ge-wariariy  cavere,  providere^  cusiodire^ 

dtfetidere ;  to  provide  or  foresee,  to  keep  or  guard,  to 

defend ;    and  thus  to  grant  will  mean,  to  confirm  or 

secure,  sc,  the  possession  of  a  thing  to  another,  to 

guarantee  it.     The  grant  (concessio)  and  the  warrant 

(jjoarrantus)  were,  however^  at  one  period  of  our  Law, 

very  distinct  things,  whatever  they  may  have  ^been  at 

an  earlier  Age.     As  now  used,  to  grant  is,  in  its  most 

ordinary  usages,  equivalent  to 

To  give,  to  bestow,  to  concede,  to  yield,  to  allow. 


As  he  sende  nem  oy  goa  coodyt  into  xrlond. 

R,  Gioueestert  p.  40. 

]k)  be  kyng  of  Scotlond  yt  waste,  ajen  hym  he  con. 
Ana  grantede  al  bys  wylle.  U,  p.  447. 

Now,  Jhesu,  for  ^t  croice,  ^oo  )roled  on  ptsstono. 
Here  our  sinfulle  voice,  &  grant  jow  wynne  ye  toan. 

R.  Bntnne,  p.  175. 

Com  ye  Scottts  kyng,  &  asked  Henry  a  bone 
Ofgrantise  of  grace,  to  haf  his  seignorie. 

Lt  p.  134. 

Now  God  )at  al  thjrnge  give^  graunte  bus  soule  reste. 

Piers  Ptouhman,     Ftston,  p.  271. 

And  thanne  loutede  I  adoun,  and  he  me  leue  grantede. 

Jtl,    lb.  sig.  C.  iik 

And  wbaone  thei  caroen  to  Jhesns  they  praeiedeo  bim  bisily 
and  seiden  to  him^  for  he  is  worthie  that  thou  graunte  to  hia  this 
thing.  mdi/,    Lui,  ch.  viL 

Our  conseil  was  not  longe  for  to  seche : 
Us  thought  it  was  not  worth  to  make  it  wisey 
And  granted  him  witbouten  more  aviso. 
And  bad  bim  say  his  verdit,  as  him  liste. 

Chaueer.    The  Prohgue^  v.  778. 

He  was  the  beste  begger  in  all  his  hous : 
And  gave  a  certaioe  farme  for  the  grant, 
Non  of  bis  bretheren  came  in  his  haunt. 

U.    A.  T.253. 

He  prayth  his  moder  fayre  this 

To  go,  where  that  his  fadir  is. 

And  she  him  graunteth  that  he  shall. 

Gower.     Con/,  Am,  book  vi.  kL  13€. 

This  yonge  wife  he  loueth  so^ 
That  he  bath  put  all  his  assaie 
To  winne  thing,  which  he  ne  maie 
Gette  of  hire  grant  in  no  maner 
By  yefte  of  gold,  ne  by  praier. 

Jd.    Jb.  hook  LtoL  12. 

For  when  I  asked  recom pence 

Which  cost  vou  nought  to  graunt,  God  wat. 
Then  said  Disoaine,  too  great  ezpence 
It  were  for  you  to  graunt  me  that. 
Fnoertaine  Auctors.     The   Louer  not  regarded  in  enmest  mitt 
being,  8^c, 

For  I  myself  am  that  bread,  the  graunter  of  immortall  Itie  asd 
alone  came  downe  from  heauen.  UdalL     On  John,  ch.  vL 

Who  will  not  mercie  unto  others  show. 
How  can  he  mercie  ever  hope  to  have? 

To  pay  each  with  bis  own  is  right  and  dew : 
Yet  since  ye  mercie  now  doe  need  to  crave 
1  will  it  graunt,  your  hopelesse  life  to  save. 

Spenser.     Faeria  Queene,  book  vi«  can.  1. 

Oniss,  having  got  a  grant  of  the  place  in  the  field  onder  the 
heliopolitan  seigniory  180  furlongs  distant  from  Memphis,  erected  a 
temple  there,  neither  so  big  nor  so  costly  as  that  at  Jerusalem. 

Usher,    Annais,    AnnoMundiZ«^ 

The  statute  of  Clarendon  gave  the  accused  of  felony  or  tressoB, 
although  quitted  by  the  ordel,  forty  days  to  pass  out  of  the  rralia 
with  his  substance,  which  to  other  felons  taking  ssncfeBaxy  aad 
confessing  to  the  coroner,  he  affirms  not  grantable. 

Drayton,     Poiy^bion,  song  17.    Muirutimt. 

AH  titles  of  honouia 
Were  at  first  in  the  donouis  ; 
But  being  granted  away 
With  the  grantees  stay ; 
Where  he  wear  a  small  soul  or  a  bigger. 
Brome.    Political  Songs.     The  Boyalitft  Antwer, 
Both  sides  being  desireis,  and  neither  gronters,  they  broke  off  (In 
conference.  Sidney,    AreeuUa,  book  vL 

Regeneration  complete  stands  in  two  things,  which  are,  ss  it 
were,  its  two  integral  parts,  the  grani  made  over  to  the  penoo,  and 
the  reception  of  that  grant.  The  grant  once  made  eoetiDQes 
always  the  same ;  but  the  reception  may  vary,  becausf  it  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  recipient. 
Waterland.  Works^  vol.  vi.  p.  348. 
esflained. 
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the  part  of  the  grantee^  viz.  man,  it  means  his  birth,  or  entrmnce 
into  that  slate  of  sonship,  or  citizenship. 

Waier/aml,  Win*i,  vol.  ?i.  p.  348.  Reyenerahon  Hattd  and 
expiaimed. 
If  testtmontes  tre  to  be  difciimtnate,  it  would  be  as  well  if  they 
wure  neither  ^an/eil  to  any,  nor  required  of  any,  for  they  mean 
nothing.  Indeed,  for  the  sake  of  the  grantorty  the  practice  ought  to 
be  put  an  end  to,  unless  they  should  resolve  to  pay  a  regard  to 
truth  and  justice. 

JTmox.     Workt,  vol.  iv.  p.  185.    Uherai  EducaUon,  sec.  48. 

This  mutual  convenience  introduced  commercial  traffic,  and  the 
reciprocal  transfer  of  property  by  sale,  grant,  or  conveyance. 

Biadutone,     Commeniarietf  book  ii.  ch.  i. 

But  tithes  and  Church  lands,  by  the  statutes  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
the  11th  of  Elizabeth,  have  become  objects  in  ccmmercio  ;  for  by 
coming  to  the  Crown  they  became  grantab/e  in  that  way  to  the 
subject,  and  a  great  part  of  the  church  lands  passed  through  the 
Crown  to  the  pfeople. 

Burike,     fVorA9,  vol.  x.  p.  145.     On  a  BiU  for  re$training  dormani 
ClahM  of  the  Church. 

A  Grant  in  Law,  as  strictly  defined  by  GlanvilU  is 
a  gifl  in  writing  of  such  a  thing  qs  cannot  aptly  be 
passed  or  conceived  by  word  only ;  as  rent,  reversions, 
services,  advowsons  in  gross,  common  in  gross,  tithes, 
&c. ;  or  made  by  such  persons  as  cannot  give  unless 
by  deed,  as  the  King  and  all  -  Bodies  politic.  So 
too  Lord  Coke.  (Line.  Coll  case,  fol.  63,  a.)  A  thing 
is  said  to  be  in  Grant  which  cannot  be  assigned  with- 
out Deed.  To  Give  and  to  Chrant,  therefore,  have  dis- 
tinct meanings ;  the  former  relates  to  corporeal  things, 
lying  in  livery  and  passable  by  word,  the  latter  to  in- 
corporeal things  lying  in  Crrant,  and  passable  only  by 
Deed.  So  Gifls  are  always  gratuitous.  Grants  are 
upon  some  consideration  or  equivalent.  (Blackstone, 
xi.  30.) 

A  Reversion  may  be  Granted  as  well  as  a  Possession, 
but  an  imperfect  interest,  a  bare  possibility,  cannot  be 
Granted.     Bonds  do  not  pass  by  a  Grant  of  Goods 
and  Chattels.     A  Grant  with  a  blank,  or  a  mistake  in 
the  Grantee's  Christian  name,  is   void.     So  also  are 
those  in  which  uncertainty,  impossibility,  illegality,  a 
wrong  title,  or  a  fraudulent  intention  can  be  proved. 
The  common  form  is  Give,  Grant,  and  Confirm.    The 
principal  thing  passes  by*the  Grant  of  the  incident,  but 
not  vice  verad  ;  thus  if  a  manor  be  Granted,  the  Court 
Baron,  which  is  inseparable  from  it,  cannot  be  reserved ; 
but  trees  in  boxes  will  not  pass  by  a  Grant  of  land, 
since  they  are  separate  from  the  freehold.     A  Grant 
under  duress  is  void ;    not  so  under  a  mere  threat,  for 
in  this  case  if  the  Granter  were  to  sufier  what  he  is 
threatened,   he   may  recover  proportionate  damages. 
The  King's  Grants  are  matters  of  public  record,  and 
on  that  account  are  solemnly  contained  in  Charters  or 
Lietters   Patent,     {Literte  PatenteSt   in   opposition   to 
Clausa,  Close  Rolls.)  so  called  because  they  are  ex- 
posed to  open  view  with  the  Great  Seal  appendant,  kad 
commonly  addressed  to  all  his  subjects.    The  King 
may  not  Grant  away  an  estate  tail  in  the  Crown,  nor 
make  a  Grant  tending  to  a  monopoly,  nor  any  thing 
intrusted  to  him  in  respect  of  his  Sovereignty.     A 
Grant  made  by  the  King,  at  the  Suit  of  the  Grantee,  is 
taken  most  beneficially  for  the  King  and  against  the 
party,  whereas  the  construction  in  the  Grant  of  a  sub- 
ject is  directly  otherwise.     Hence  it  is  usual  in  the 
King's  Grants  to  insert  ex  upeciali  gratid^  ceM  9cienU& 
ft  mero  motu  Regi$.    So  also  the  King's  Grant  is  not 
construed  to  include  any  thing  which  it  does  not  abso- 
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therefore  being  incapable  of  the  Grant.  Any  misin- 
formation, misrecital  of  former  Grants,  fi»lse  suggestion 
or  informality,  make  a  Royal  Grant  void ;  and  in  order 
to  prevent  deceit  upon  the  King,  it  was  enacted  (1  Hen. 
IV.  6.)  that  no  Grant  of  lands  by  the  ELing  should  be 
good,  unless  in  the  Grantee's  petition  the  real  value  of 
them  was  stated.  (Blackstone,  book  xi.  21.) 
.  The  same  authority  informs  us  that  Royal  Grants 
mast  first  pass  by  Bill,  which  is  prepared  by  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  in  consequence  of  a 
Warrant  from  the  Crown,  and  is  then  signed,  t.  c.  super- 
scribed at  the  top  with  the  King's  own  Sign  Manual, 
and  sealed  with  his  Privy  Signet,  which  is  always  in 
the  custody  of  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State;  and 
then  sometimes  it  immediately  passes  under  the  Great 
Seal,  in  which  cast  the  patent  is  subscribed  in  the 
words  per  ipsum  Regent.  Otherwise  an  extract  of  the 
Bill  is  carried  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  who 
makes  out  a  Writ  or  Warrant  thereupon  to  the  Chan- 
cellor. So  that  the  Sijpi  Manual  is  the  Warrant  to  the 
Privy  Seal,  and  the  Privy  Seal  to  the  Great  Seal,  and 
in  this  case  the  Patent  is  subscribed  p«r  Breve  de 
Privalo  Sigillo,  Some  Grants,  however,  only  pass 
through  particular  offices,  in  consequence  of  a  Sign 
Manual  without  confirmaUon  of  either  the  Signet,  the 
Great  or  the  Privy  Seal. 

D'Avenant,  Discourse  on  Grants  and  Resumptions^ 
1700 ;  Fairfax,  Treatise  of  the  just  Interest  of  the  Kings 
of  England  in  their  free  dispensing  power,  and  the 
Validity  of  their  Grants,  Sfc.  1657  ;  Carter,  Les  Cus- 
tumaria,  1707 ;  Barton,  Elements  of  Conveyancing, 
1802. 

Ducange,  (ad  v.)  in  an  extract  from  Gervase  of  Til- 
bury, has  given  an  account  of  a  Goblin  peculiar  to  the 
English  under  the  name  Grant,  which,  before  the  in- 
vention of  fire-engines  and  Insurance-offices,  must 
have  been  of  no  small  use.  Est  in  Anglid  quoddam 
DdBmonum  genus  quod  tuo  idiomate  Grant  nomt- 
nant,  ad  instar  pulU  equini  anniculi,  tibiis  erectum, 
oculis  scintillantibus.  Islud  Btemonum  genus  siepissimi 
comparet  in  pHatds,  in  ipsius  diei  fervore,  out  circa 
solis  occiduum,  et  quotiens  apparet  futurum  in  urbe  illd 
vel  vico  porttndit  incendium.  Cum  ergo  sequente  die 
vd  node  instat  periculum,  in  plaleis,  discursu  facto, 
canes  provocat  ai  latrandum,  et  dum  fugam  simulat 
sequentes  canes  ad  imequendum  invitat;  hujusmodi 
iUusio  convicaneis  de  ignis  custodid  cautdam  facit,  et 
sic  offidosum  Dtemonum  genus,  dum  aspicientes  terret, 
suo  adventu  munire  ignorantes  soUt,  (MS.  de  Otiis 
Imperialibus,  i.  64.) 

GRANTHAM,  a  Borough  and  Market  Town  in  the 
County  of  Lincoln,  to  which  Stow  in  his  Chronicle 
assigns  extraordinary  antiquity.  He  says  that  it  was 
built  by  Gorbomannus,  King  of  Britain,  in  the  year 
300,  A.  c.  In  Domesday  it  is  mentioned  as  a  Royal 
demesne,  and  it  was  mortgaged  42  Henry  III.  to  Wil- 
liani  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated by  Edward  IV.  in  1463,  and  returns  two  Members 
to  Parliament.  The  Town  stands  on  the  river  Witham, 
and  consists  of  four  principal  streets ;  Castlegate,  at- 
testing the  former  existence  of  a  Castle ;  and  Westgate, 
Watergate,  and  Swinegate  in  like  manner  denoting  that 
it  was  once  walled ;  but  no  vestige  either  of  Walls  or 
Castle  are  now  remaining.  Near  the  South  entrance, 
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by  Edward  I.  in  1290,  «t  the  resting^  places  of  the 
oorpee  of  his  Queen  Eleanor.  Ruins  of  many  Religtous 
Hoineg  may  be  traced  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  Town ; 
and  the  Angel  Inn,  the  front  of  which  retains  aoma 
■tone  tracery,  was  a  Commandery  of  Knights  Teoi* 
plars.  The  Church,  apparently,  is  of  the  Architecture 
c»f  the  Xlllth  century,  though  the  endowment  by  Hugh 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  dates  from  1100.  The  crypt  under 
the  South  aisle  is,  probably,  coeval  with  that  endowment. 
The  tower  and  steeple  are  of  great  beauty ;  the  tower 
quadrangular,  and  of  three  stories ;  the  first  lighted  by 
a  single  muUioned  window  on  each  side,  the  second  by 
pairs  of  windows  with  pointed  sides,  the  third  by  one 
Urge  and  two  small  lateral  wihdows.  At  each  angle 
of  a  parapet  pierced  with  quatrefoils  rises  a  hexangular 
crocheted  pinnacle.  Above  stands  an  octagonal  croch- 
eted spire,  surrounded  at  three  several  distances  with 
windows;  the  height  of  the  tower  is  135  feet,  of  the 
•pire  13B,  length  of  the  nave  116,  breadth  80.  The 
loant  is  ancient  and  curiously  carved.  The  Vestry 
contains  a  number  of  books  b€M|ueathed  for  the  use  oif 
the  Town  and  neighbourhood  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  New- 
eome»  Master  of  St.  John's  CoHege,  Cambridge,  a 
native  of  Grantham  The  other  public  buildings  afl« 
a  Town^hall  and  a  Free  School,  in  which  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  bom  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Colster- 
worth,  studied  for  some  years.  A  Canal,  2b  miles  in 
length,  oomiects  Grantham  with  the  River  Trent. 
Belton  Hou&e,  a  seat  of  Lord  Brownlow,  stands  two 
miles  North.  Population  in  1821,  4777.  DisUnt  110 
miles  North-West  from  London ;  30  South  from  Lin- 
coln. Turner,  CoUedianM  for  the  History  of  the  Town 
and  Soke  of  Grantham,  4to.  1806. 

SiiSJiiri  ^■'-^-  ^''"■"- 

GaA^NULAaY,  I 

Smallcoal  is  known  unto  alt,  and  for  this  nse  is  made  of  sallow, 
willow,  balder,  hasell,  and  the  like }  which  three  proporfionably 
aiiied,  tempered  and  formed  into  gramtiarg  bedioi^  do  make  ap  that 
powder  which  is  in  ue  for  juns. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,     Fufyar  Brrorf,  book  ii.  cK  t. 

B«t  the  more  easily  fusible  metals,  tin  and  lead,  may  be  quickly 
Mil  better  ffranulatedbf  the  mechanical  way. 
Boyle.     Worktt  vol.  iii.  p.  464.     Of  doing  by  Pkyncal  Knowledge 
what  it  woni  to  r^guire  Manual  Ski/L 

WiOi  an  excellent  microacopey  where  the  aake^  eye  did  see  but  a 
green  powder,  the  assisted  eye  could  disoem  particular  granuke^ 
tome  of  them  of  a  blue,  and  some  of  them  of  a  yellow  colour. 
Id.     Worke,  vol.  L  p.  6d0.     The  Experimental  Hietorf  of  Calomrt, 
oh.  iii. 

A  cabinet-mdter  robs  his  mahogany  with  fish-skin ;  yet  it  would 
be  too  much  to  assert  that  the  skin  of  the  dog-fish  was  made  rough 
and  granulated  on  pnrpoie  for  the  poHsbiog  of  wood,  and  the  use  of 
cabinet-makers.  Pal^.    JVb/wra/  Theologg, 

Tenu  in  wounds,  by  resisting  the  growth  of  the  little  grannlatione 
of  the  flesh,  in  process  of  time  harden  them,  and  in  that  manner  pro- 
duce a  fistula.  Sharp,    Surgery, 

GRAPE,  "j       Pr.  grappe ;    It  grappo ;    D. 

Gra'py,  krappe^  grappe.    Menage  derives 

Grape-bunch,  ^  from  racemue ;  thus,  racemus,  gra- 

Grape-shot,         cemu»t  gracebus,  gracepus^  grapus^ 

Grape-stone.  J  grapa,  grappe.     Skinner,  perhaps, 

from  D.  griipen,  (A.  S.  gripan,}  prehendere,   daiuo 

pvgno  tenere^  q.  d.  manipulus^  to  catch  in  the  hand,  to 

hold  in  the  closed  hand,  q.  d.  a  handful. 


tilens:  that  thei  echnldea  gyue  to  hym  of  the  fruyt  of  the  vineyci^ 
which  beaten  him,  and  letten  him  go  voyde. 

metif,    tnkf  dun, 

Vor  be  [Setomos]  foode  of  bb  owae  wit       « 
The  fyrst  craffe  of  plough  tillynge^ 
Of  earynge,  and  of  corne  sowyage. 
And  howe  men  shulde  set  nne% 
And  of  the  grapee  make  wines. 

Cfawer,     Conf,  Amu  book  v.  foU  dO. 

For  infinite  sorts  there  be  of  grapee,  according  to  the  diflenmes 
obaerved  in  tkmr  quantitie  and  bigoease^  in  their  oolear,  laata^  atonei 
or  kernila :  and  yet  more  still,  in  regard  of  the  divers  wines  made  of 
them.  Holland,    PHme^  vol  i.  ful.  405.  book  ziv.  ch.  L 

Of  then  four  befefa-named,  Panoins  by  report  was  so  bold  as  to 
challenge  Zeuxis  openly  and  to  enter  the  lists  with  him  for  the  vie* 
torie :  in  which  contention  and  triafl,  Zeviis  for  proof  of  bis  cunning 
bronght  upon  the  scaffold  a  table  whereon  were  clusters  of  grapes  m 
lively  painted,  that  the  very  birds  of  the  air  flew  flocking  ttitber  fat 
to  bee  pecking  at  the  grapea. 

Id.    a,  vol.  ii.  fol  535.  book  nxv.  ch.  i. 


OBA. 
PHICI. 


Fr.  granuler. 

To  reduce  to  grams ;  to  fbrm 
I  into  minute  particles. 


The  third  [tunicles  belonging  to  the  eye]  is  uvea,  orgrwpy,  i 
of  the  tender  mother,  thin  and  pervious  by  a  little  and  round  window  f 
it  is  divenely  coloured  wifhoot,  but  escncdiogty  black  within. 

P.Flelaher,     TAe  iVr^e /«te^  can.  5.  (aelc  33.) 

I  tear  se  when  in  ahowert  Hones  down  do  roiw^ 
Or  bees  like  n  long  ^majw  Imnok  aettle  •• 
Some  temple's  top. 

Holiday.    Juvenal.     Satire  13. 

Kay,  in  Death's  hand,  the  grape- tiane  proves 
As  strong  as  thimder  is  in  Jove's. 

Cewky,    Siegy  npem  Aiiirwi. 

The  God  we  now  behold  with  open  eyes; 
A  herd  of  spotted  panthers  round  him  lies 
In  glaring  forma ;  the  grapy  ckmlera  eprsod 
On  his  fair  brows,  and  dangle  on  his  bead. 
Additon.     Ovid,    Metamorphoees,  book  iii.  The  Story  of  Penthtvm 

It  had  been  remarked  by  curious  obaerv«rs.dmt  Poets  are  generally 
long-lived,  and  run  beyond  the  usual  age  of  man,  if  not  out  off  by 
Sonne  accident  or  excess,  as  Anacreon,  in  the  midst  of  a  veiy  aeny 
eld  age,  was  choked  with  a  grape-aiane, 

-*      •        Na.e7. 


His  [(3asptf  SmXz]  flewers  and  Mt  wcie  lo  aaneb  adaaiM*  that 
•ne  bnnch  of  grmpee  tM  there  for  iOL 

Walpole,    Aneedotet  ^f  PeAUlng^  voL  iiL  p.  847. 

I  therefore  fired  n  foor-poonder,  chaiged  witk  yrmpe  a*e#,  wi^ 
of  them :  this  had  a  better  eflect. 

Choil.     Voyagee,  voL  i.  book  iL  du  i; 

GRATHICK,')      Gr.  ^pa^kai^,  from  ^p^^h^u^,  to 
Gra^phical,      >grave,  to  descrihe  or  deKoeale. 
Gra^phically.J     Able  to,  that  eaa   or  may  de- 
scribe or  delineate;   and  thus  consequentially,  ably; 
skilfully,  effectifely  describedt  deUocaledf  portiayed  or 
eipreaaed. 

It  is  a  cvrioslty,  to  have  inecdptions,  or  engravings,  in  fniit,  er 
trees.  This  is  easily  performed,  bT  writing  with  n  needle  or  bodkin, 
or  knife,  or  the  like,  when  the  fruit,  or  trees  are  young;  far  aalbiy 
grow,  so  the  letters  will  grow  more  large  and  graphicadi. 

Bacon,    Nattiral  History,    CenL  tL  503. 

After  it,  succeeded  their  third  dance;  then  which,  a  BOf*  •■■§> 
rous  composition  could  not  be  seen  graphically  disposed  into  letten, 
and  honormg  Che  name  of  Che  most  sweet  and  engeaions  FHaee 
Cbailes,  Duke  of  York. 

Ben  Jomem,    Maaqwm,    The  Mnym  of  < 


The  inequality  of  its  torfkce,  mountanons  protuberance,  the  natnie 
of  iu  mnscute,  and  infinite  other  ciicnaietaBceB  [for  wbieb  tbe 
woild'a  beftoldiog  to  GaliUeo]  are  iteasa  not  oonlMspCibla;  Vkieitm 
hath  graphically  describ'd  it. 

Gktnvill,    The  Panity  ^  Dogmatizing^  ch.  iviii. 

■  ■  Hn  can 

Find  ad  our  atoms  from  a  point  t'  a  span  t 
Our  ch)sest  creekes,  and  corners,  and  can  trace 
Each  line,  as  it  were  graphic,  in  the  focew 
Ben  Joneon.     The  Fnder'wood.    An  Elegy  mmyMmt 
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FHICK.     Truth.  Ska/tetbwj.     CkaracterUHei,  roU  i.  p.  146. 

'"  Could  the  Prophet  have  possibly  given  a  plainer  or  more  grapkieal 

GRAPPLE,  description  of  the  character  and  genius  of  the  ritual  law,  than  in 
Vi^^y^^  those  last  words  ? 

Wlarimiom.    Tke  Dinme  Ltgaii&m,  book  iv.  sec.  6. 

What  can  be  the  issne  of  the  new  birth,  attended  with  those  infernal 
thtoes  and  frightful  agitations  so  graphicalbf  described  in  the  Journals 
of  Mr.  J.  Wesley,  but  high  ferments  in  behalf  of  Religion  itself,  thus 
scandalously  dishonoured  and  traduced. 

Id,     The  Dodrine  e/  Grace ^  book  ii.  ch.  viii. 

GRAPHTPTERUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genui  of  Penta- 
merouM  Cokop^arous  Insects,  belon^ng  to  the  family 
CanMdtB.  established  by  Latreilie. 

Generic  diaracier.  Wings  none ;  outer iKiZ/n  filiform, 
ending  by  a  cylindrical  joint ;  chin  without  any  topth  in 
the  nick  ;  antennm  compressed,  with  one  joint  much 
longer  than  the  others ;  abdomen  very  broad,  suborbi- 
cular;  eyes  broad  and  very  distant  from  each  other; 
legs  ciliated,  under  legs  ending  in  two  spines. 

These  insects  live  on  the  sand  of  the  deserts  of 
•Barbery  and  Egypt  Many  species  are  described. 
The  following  is  the  type : 

G.  MuUigiittaluM,  figured  by  ODvier,  Entonu  iii.  pi.  vi. 
fig.  66.     The  Anthia  variegata  of  Fabricius. 

GRAPNEL,  Fr.  grappin,  grappill.     Sec  Geapplb. 

An  anchor  with  four  fiooka. 

In  goth  the  grapenei  so  fill  of  crokes. 

Chamer.    Tke  Proioj/me,  fol.  200. 

This  day  hj  mischance  the  shippe  was  bilged  ou  the  ffrajmeU  of 
the  Hsnos ;  whe««by  the  company  had  sustained  great  losses,  if  the 
chiefest  part  of  their  goods  bad  net  been  Uyde  into  the  Panos. 
Uaklufi.     ^oyejpe,  4v.  voLi.iol.  421.     CkrieHtpher  Bwmmgk. 

After  this  a  canoe  was  left  £xed  to  a  grapnei  in  the  middle  of  the 
baH>our,  with  a  bottle  in  it  well  corked,  inclosing  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Hughes. 

Antm.     Voyage  remmd  the  fVortd,  book  ii.  oh.  niif. 

GRATPLE.  17.^  D.  grahhdon ;  Ger.  krappeln, 
Gra'pple,  n.  Irapere,  prehendere^  to  seize,  to  take 
Gra'pplement,  I  or  hold  in  the  hand.  Skinner ;  from 
Gra'ppling.      7  the  verb  to  gripe,  q,  v.  A.  S.  grip- 

an  ;  Goth,  greipan^  prekendere,  apprehendere,  compre- 

hendere. 

To  seize,  to  hold  in  the  hand«  the  gripe  or  grasp  of 

the  hand;   to  fix  or  hold  fast;  to  struggle  with  any 

thing  griped,  or  grtuped,  or  held  feat 

Tlie  gallies  were  grapledio  the  Centurion  in  this  maner,two  Uy  on 
one  side,  and  two  on  another,  and  the  admirall  lay  full  in  the  steme, 
which  galled  and  battered  the  Cenlttrion  so  sore  ihst  her  0MUne  maste 
was  greatly  weakened. 

Haklmgi,     Vegage,  vol.  il  part  2.     Fighi  wiih  Spa,  Galtiee. 

Now  cuflSng  close,  now  chacing  to  and  fro, 

Now  hurtling  round  advantage  for  to  take: 
As  two  wild  boares  together  grap/img  go, 
Cbauftng  and  fominsjf  choler  each  against  his  fe. 

SpeHMer,     Fmerie  QueoM,  book  iv.  can.  4. 

Findina  our  selues  too  sloe  of  saile,  we  put  on  a  compelled  valour, 
in  the  grapple,  I  boorded  them. 

SkalUpeare,     Hamlet,  fol.  275. 

At  last  they  have  all  overthrone  to  ground 
Quite  topside  turvey,  and  the  Pagan  hound 

Amongst  the  yron  hookes  and  grapleM  keene 
Torn  all  to  rsgs,  and  rent  with  many  a  wound. 

SprH$er,     Faerie  Qucene,  book  v.  can.  8. 

And  catching  hold  of  him,  as  down  he  lent, 

Him  backeward  overthrew,  and  down  him  stay'd 
V^ith  their  rude  handes  and  gryesly  grappiement. 

Id.     h,  book  ii.  can.  II. 

The  future  Gnd  at  first  was  more  than  man : 
Dangtie  and  toilsi  and  Juno's  bate 


And  Uiere  be  grappled  omc  with  rate. 

Drgdem.     Thremdia  Jagutlalte, 

Ten  brace,  and  more,  of  greyhounds,  snowy  fair 

And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  cours*d  around  his  chair, 

A  match  for  pards  in  flight,  in  grapUng  for  the  bear. 

Id,    PaiamoH  and  Arciie^  book  iii. 

The  creeping  ivy  to  prevent  his  fall. 
Clings  with  its  fibrous  ^rajBip/et  to  the  wall 

Blaekmare,     Creatitm^  book  ii. 

At  the  end  he  [Archimedes]  fast'ned  a  strong  hook  or  grapple  of 
iron,  which  being  let  over  the  wall  to  the  river,  he  would  thereby 
take  hold  of  the  ships,  as  they  passed  under. 

Wilkim,     WorAi,  vol.  ii.  p.  135.    Arckimede*,  book  i.  ch.  liL  , 

With  all  this  learning,  but  not  without  a  very  considerable  share  of 
it,  and  with  these  dialectic  talents,  you  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  the  quinquarticular  controversy  with- 
out discredit  to  yourselves. 

BiA^p  HorHeg,     Charget,  p.  290. 

About  midnight,  we  ran  under  the  land,  and  came  to  a  grappUng, 
where  we  took  such  rest  as  our  situation  would  admit. 

Cook,    Vogagee,  vol.  i.  book  it.  ch.  iii. 

GRAPSUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  short-tailed 
Decapodotu  Crtutaeea,  belonging  to  the  family  Can- 
oridiB,  established  by  Lamarck. 

Generic  character,  Aniennm  four,  short,  jointed, 
hid  under  the  hood ;  eyes  at  the  angle  of  the  hood,  and 
shortly  pedicelled ;  body  depressed,  nearly  square ;  fins 
clawed ;  the  two  anterior  legs  ending  in  pincers. 

The  species  of  this  genus,  which  are  found  in  the 
West  Indies,  being  very  finely  coloured,  are  called  the 
Painted  Crabs.  They  live  principally  on  putrid  animal 
substances. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  Cancer  picius,  Linnaeus, 
figured  by  Seba,  Mus.  iii.  pi.  xviii  fig.  5, 6 ;  Herbst.  pi. 
iii.  fig.  33,  and  pi.  xlvii.  fig.  5.  Found  in  the  West 
Indies.     One  species  has  been  found  fossil. 

GRASP,  i>.  T  From  the  Goth,  grripan;  A.  S. 
j  gripan.  prehendtre,  to  hold  in  the 
[gripe, 

'      To  hold  or  embrace  in  the  hand ; 
generally,  to  hold  or  embrace,  to  com- 
press, to  press  together,  to  seize. 
Some  of  the  readings  in  Brende,  below,  must,  perw 
haps,  be  placed  to  the  printer^s  account 

This  John  stert  up  as  fast  ss  ever  he  might. 
And  graepetk  by  the  walles  to  and  fro 
To  find  a  staff. 

Chaucer.    The  Revee  Tale,  v.  4291 . 

Then  the  sea  by  lyttle  and  lyttle  waxed  terryble  and  rough,  the 
wynde  blewe  raysyng  vp  the  wanes,  &  dyd  beate  the  shyppes  one 
agaynste  an  other :  the  vyolence  wberevf  burst  asunder  the  bandes 
and  grtupere  wherewith  the  galyes  were  fastned  togethers. 

Brende.    i^uiniua  Curtiua,  book  iv.  fol.  59. 

.  Wherof  y*  one  strake  full  with  her  spume  with  whom  the  cynque- 
seme  graspeled  snd  y^  other  which  was  loose  and  at  libertie  fell  vpon 
her  contrary  side.  Id,     16.  fol.  60. 

For  to  the  distourbannce  of  the  shippes  that  approched  the 
walles,  they  devysed  lon^  rafters,  to  the  which  they  fastened 
graeptet  of  iron  and  great  hookes  lyke  sithes. 

Id.    lb,  fol.  60. 
But  specially  the  graeplert  letteo  downe  (called  Corin)  teoke  vio« 
lently  awaye  many  of  the  souldiers  that  were  within  the  shippes. 

Id.     lb.  (ol  61. 
Thomalio,  judge  thou ;  and  thou  that  judgest  right, 
Great  king  of  sea^,  that  yroip's/  the  ocean,  heare, 
If  ever  thpu  tky  Thelgon  Wved'st  deare. 

P.  Fletcher.     Eclogue  2, 
Tk«t.  Beshrew  the  witch  1  with  venemous  wights  she  stayea, 
As  hidiouSly  m  bell ;  but  jiies  the  graspet  of  ioue, 
With  wings  more  momentary-swift  then  thought. 

Shakepeare.     Troglus  and  Cremda,  fol.  95. 

4x9 


GRASP 


Grasp,  n, 
Gra'spkl,  v. 
Gra'spel,  n, 
Gra^sper, 
Gra'splers. 


i 


_    *  Now  grasp*  her  hands,  and  now  he  locks,  and  tows, 

GRASS.  '^^  ^^''  ^^^  thingt  that  charm'd  the  poor  Ismena. 

Smillu    PAdedra<indJ/ippolihUfMi2, 

Let  the  reading  be  pleasant  and  striking,  and  the  memory  will 
^ratp  and  retain  all  that  is  sufficient  for  Ute  purposes  of  valuable 
improvement. 

Khox.     Work*,  vol.  ir.  p.  6.     Liberal  Education,  sec.  11. 

Yet  enter  here.    Nor  doubt  to  trust  thy  frame 

To  the  cold  bosom  of  the  lucid  lake. 
Here  health  may  greet  thee,  and  life's  languid  flame 

Ev'n  from  its  icy  grasp,  new  vigour  take. 

fVhitehcad,    Inicripiion  for  a  Cold  Baik 


Held  by  the  wings,  fill  everye  eare  with  noyae. 

BfH  JotuoH,     To  the  Reader,  ai  the  Emd  of  PotiMhr, 


-TheQueeneo*  th'  Skie, 


GRASS,  V. 

Grass, 

Gra'ssless, 

Gra'sst, 

Grass-fed, 

Grass-green, 

Grass -GROWN, 

Gra8S-hopper» 

Grass-horse, 

Grass-land, 

Grass-leaved, 

Grass-matted, 

Grass-PL  ATTBD, 

Grass-plot, 

Grass-seed, 

Grass-walk. 


Goth,  ^ras ;  A.  S.  gT<w,  gtsis  ; 
D.  grass,  gars;  Ger.  grasz  ;  Sw. 
graes.  Junius  refers  to  the  Gr. 
KpdffTi?,  or  f^paart^,  gramen;  Skin- 
ner to  the  A.  S.  growan,  to  grow, 
crescere^  {quod  in  agris  ttbique 
crescit,)  Ihre  and  Wachter  are 
>.to  the  same  effect  as  Skinner. 
Tooke,  the  past  participle  ofgras- 
ian,  to  graze.     (See  Graze.) 

That  which  is  grazed  upon  by 
cattle. 

Grass-hopper,  Sw.  graeshoppa^ 
cicada^  sic  dicta,  quia  per  herbas 
subsuliim  ludit.     Ihre. 


Bo^  m^  goos  and  m)'  grj'S  and  my  gra»  he  take]^.' 

Piert  P/ouhman.     Fition,  p.  66. 

For  as  the  flour  of  grau  be  schal  passe,  the  sunne  roos  vp  with 
heete  and  driede  the  graM,  and  the  flour  of  it  felde  doun,  and  the 
fairnesse  of  his  cheer  perishede.  Wiclif.    James,  ch.  i. 

-For  euen  as  the  flower  of  (he  grasse,  shall  he  vanyshe  awaye,  The 
Kunne  ryseth  wirth  heate,  and  the  graue  widereth,  and  his  flower 
falleth  away,  ana  the  beautie  of  the  fashion  of  it  perisheth. 

Bible,    Anno  1551. 

Beware  from  ire  that  in  thy  bosom  slepeth, 
Ware  fro  the  serpent,  that  so  slily  crepeth 
Und^r  the  grot  and  stingeth  sublilly. 

Chaucer.     The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  7577. 
And  forth  she  went  priuely 
Unto  the  Parke  was  faste  by 
All  softe  walkende  on  the  gras, 

Gower.    Conf.  Am.  book  iv.  foL  70. 

If  Abadon  that  destroyer  king  of  the  grasshoppers  whieh  deuoure 
all  that  is  greene,  were  destroyed,  then  were  the  kyngdome  of  our 
caterpillars  at  an  ende. 

Tyndall.     Workes,  fol.  364.     The  Practice  of  Popish  Prelates, 

With  that  of  the  boke  losende  were  the  claspes 
'Hie  margent  was  illumined  al  with  golden  railes 

And  bice  enpictured,  with  grassoppes  and  waspes, 
With  butterflies,  and  fresh  pecocke  tailes. 

Skellon.     The  Crowne  of  Laurell. 

Their  dwelling  in  a  little  island  was, 

Covered  with  shrubby  woods,  in  which  no  way 

Appear'd  for  people  in  or  out  to  pass, 

Nor  any  footing  fynde  for  ouergrowen  grass, 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  vu  can.  1  !• 

And  all  the  pasture  springing  meades  which  Pales  did  adome, 
Lookt  pale  for  woe,  the  wintrie  snow  hnd  courcd  all  their  greene. 
Nought  else  vpon  the  grasselcsse  ground,  but  winter's  waste  was  seene. 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  fol.  656. 

Thence  passing  forth,  not  farre  away  he  found 

Whereas  the  prinee  himseife  lay  all  alone, 
Loosely  display'd  upon  the^nt««t>  ground, 
Possessed  of  sweete  sleepe  that  luld  him  soft  in  swound. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  vi.  can.  7. 

Opbi.  Say  you  ?     Nay  pray  you  marke. 

He  is  dead  and  gone  lady,  be  is  dead  and  gone, 

At  his  head  a  graue-greene  turfe,  at  his  heeles  a  stone. 

Shakspeare,    Hamlet,  (ol  273, 


Whose  watry  arch,  and  messenger  am  I, 

Bids  thee  leaue  these  and  with  her  loueraignt  grafie. 

Here  on  this  grasse-plol,  in  this  very  place 

To  come  and  sport. 

Shakspeare.     TewtpeU,  Ibl.  14. 

The  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gain'd ; 
Where,  in  a  plain  defended  by  the  wood, 
Crept  through  the  matted  ^roM  a  crystal  flood. 
By  which  an  alabaster  fountain  stood. 

.  Drgden.     Cgmsn  and  tphigenim. 

For  that  great  one  of  killing  cattle  young,  and  only  grast'fedj  I 
know  none  so  effectual  as  introducing  a  geoenl  cnalom  of  osiog  oxcs 
for  all  sorts  of  draught 
Sir  Ifilliam  Temple,     Of  the  Advancement  of  Trade  m  Irtkmi» , 

When  first  the  pleasing  Pleiades  appear. 
And  grass-green  meads  pronounc'd  the  summer  near, 
Of  chiefs  a  valiant  band,  the  flower  of  Greece, 
Had  plannM  the  emprise  of  the  Golden  fleece. 

Fawhes,     Of  the  Idglliums  of  Theocritus,    Idgl,  IS. 

I  have  elsewhere  noted,  that  whereas  spirit  of  nitre  will  make  o 
copper  a  greenish-blue  solution,  spirit  of  salt  will,  if  duly  employed, 
dissolve  that  metal  into  a  grass-green  liquor. 
Bogle,     Works,  vol.  v.  p.  631.     The  General  History  of  Air,  title  11. 

My  treasure  now  they  seize,  the  golden  spoil 
They  bury  deep  beneath  the ^rast-^roioii  soil 
Far  iu  the  common  field. 

Gag,    A  True  Storg  of  an  Apparition, 

And  scarce  a  chirping  grass-hopper  is  hevd 
Through  the  dumb  mead. 

When  in  summer  we  take  up  our  grass-horses  into  the  stable  and 
gire  them  store  of  oats,  it  is  a  sign  that  we  mean  to  travel  with  thes. 
The  Life  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Bogle,  voL  t.  p.  21. 

J  demand  further,  whether  any  of  the  patrons  of  spootaneoos  gcse- 
ration  in  plants,  did  ever  see  any  herbs  or  trees,  except  those  of  Ike 
gras9^ettved  tribe,  come  up  without  two  aeed^leaves. 

Ray.     On  the  Creation,  partii. 

When  through  wiuter*s  gloom  thy  day 

Festal  shines,  the  peasants  play, 

On  the  grassy-matted  soil. 

Round  their  oxen  free  from  toil. 

FroMda  Horace,  Ode  18. 
I  If  according  to  the  newest  mode,  it  [the  part  of  four  garden  next 
vour  house]  be  cast  all  inio  grass-plots  and  gravel  walks,  the  dryoen 
of  these  should  be  relieved  with  fountains,  and  the  plainness  of  those 
with  statues ;  otherwise,  if  large,  they  have  an  ill  effect  upon  the  eye. 
Sir  fVilliam  Temple.     Of  Gardening,  vol.  tii.  p.  230. 

Lay  by  your  book,  said  he,  and  let  us  take  a  turn  in  the  graws-wa!k, 
for  I  have  something  to  say  to  yon.  The  Guardian,  No.  2. 

Unknowing  where  th*  approaching  night  to  pass, 
She  checks  her  reins,  and  on  the  verdant  ^nrst, 
Beneath  the  covering  trees,  her  limbs  she  throws. 
To  cheat  the  tedious  hours  with  short  repose. 

Uoole.     Orlando  Furioso,  book  xxiii.  v.  39. 
•^—  Desolation  o'er  the  grass-grown  street 
Expands  her  raven  wings,  and,  from  the  gate 
Where  Senates  once  the  weal  of  Nations  plaon*d, 
Hisseth  the  gliding  snake  through  hoary  weeds, 
That  clasp  the  mouldering  column. 

Ahenside,    Pleasures  of  Imagimatism,  book  iL 

One  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  and  lo  under  the  obligatioa  of 
secresy  (was  designed)  by  a  grass-hopper,  which  was  thought  io  have 
no  mouth. 

Warlntrton,     The  Divine  Legation,  book  iv.  aec.  4. 
In  some  branches  it  requires  three  years  before  the  money  is  paid^ 
I  believe  never  less  than  three  in  the  turnip  and  grasa-iand  ooorae. 
Burke,     Thoughts  and  DeiaUs  on  Semrdlg. 

There  are  some  large  houses  near  the  public  roads,  with  ipacioin, 
smooth  grass-plots  before  them,  and  oninclosed.  ThesCy  I  wit  told, 
belonged  to  the  King ;  and  probably,  tbej  are  places  where  the 
public  a.vemblies  are  held. 

Cooh,    Voyages,  vol  t.  book  ii.  ch.  viU  pw  317. 
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GRATE,    huidled,  toM«d  into  taekn,  showled  in  heaps,  Che  Mcred  particlci  the 
-  ^  ^  ^^  miuialure  plant  remains  uuhnit. 

GRASSATION,  Lat  graaaUo^  from  gratBari^  and 
this  from  gradiri.    See  Grade. 
A  progress,  or  procession. 

If  in  vice  there  be  a  peipetnall  granoHom,  there  most  be  in  f  ertoe 
a  peipetuall  vigilance :  and  'tis  not  enough  to  be  incessant,  but  it 
mast  be  universaJl.  Pe/ikam.    Retoiv^  8. 

GRATE,  "^     It  grata;  Lat.  craUsy  avo  ni  xpar^ttf^ 
Grafting,  Mcnere ,  continerty  quia  lignum  unum  alie- 
Grafted.  J  rum  tenet,  Vodsius ;  quod  iisy  oveg^porcoi^ 
atque  alia  animantia  indudamus  c<miineamu9que  ;  be- 
cause we  enclose  and  confine  in  them  sheep,  swine,  and 
other  animals.    Junius.     Grate  then  is 

That  which  holds,  encloses,  or  confines ;  applied  to 
the  bars  by  which  persons  or  things  are  confined ;  as 
the  grate  of  a  prison,  of  a  stove,  or  fire-place. 

At  last  he  came  Tnto  an  yron  doore. 
That  fast  was  lockt ;  but  key  found  not  at  all 
Emongst  the  bounch  to  open  it  withall ; 

But  in  the  same  a  little  yro/e  was  pight, 
Through  which  he  sent  his  Toyee,  and  lowd  did  call. 

Spemer,    Paerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  8. 

Thrice  with  a  doleful  sound  the  jarring  graie 
Bung  deaf  and  hollow,  and  presag'd  their  &te. 

IhydeH.     Sigitmonda  and  GuiteanU. 

It  rED>7l  is  not  content  only  to  asperse  or  defame  a  man,  nor 
regards  his  mere  infamy  otherwise  than  as  it  is  an  instrument  of  his 
absolute  and  total  ruin.  No,  it  would  see  him  begging  at  Kgrale^ 
drawn  upon  an  hurdle,  and  at  length  dying  upon  a  gibb^ 

Sauih.    Strmom,  vol  v.  p.  402. 

Vij  dear  is  of  opinion,  that  an  old4ashioB  gratf  consumes  coals, 
but  gives  no  heat  SpccMor,  No.  308. 

lliat  she  has  feet  of  grraied  port-holes  between  the  decks,  and  tlMt 
she  is  otherwise  fitly  found  as  a  good  transport-vessel. 

BurAe,     Sketch  of  the  Negro  Code,  vol  ix.  p.  285. 

No  mortal  lover  yet,  I  vow. 

My  virgin  heart  has  fixt, 
But  yet  I  bear  the  creatures*  talk 

Without  a  ^ra/tf  betwixt. 

Lovibond,    ffitehm  Omueni. 

Grate,  v, 

Gra'teb, 
.  Gra'tino,  n.J  nage  derives  from  radere;  rado,  rasi^ 
raium^  ratum,  ratare^  graiare,  grater.     In  German  it 
is  kratzen. 

To  rub ;  so  as  to  cause  a  harsh,  discordant  sound ; 
to  rub  two  bodies  together,  so  as  to  reduce  one  or  both 
to  small  particles.  Met.  to  act  harshly  upon  the  thoughts 
or  feelings. 

They  ran  togider,  and  tainted  echo  other  on  y*  helmcs,  but  their 
speres  yra/ei  nat;  if  they  had,  by  moost  lykelhod  they  had  taken 
hurt.  Lord  Bemert.    Frotttarl,     Cronffcle,  vol.  ii.  ch.  168. 

That  when  he  heard,  in  great  perplexitee 

His  gall  did  graie  for  griefe  and  high  disdaine. 

Spenser.    Paerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  1. 

I  would  not  bane  a  wench  with  such  a  waist, 
As  might  be  well  with  a  thumb-ring  embrac'd ; 
Whose  bony  hips,  which  out  of  both  sides  stick, 
Might  serve  for  graiertf  and  whose  lean  knees  prick. 

Sherlfwme.    The  Choice  of  Mm  Atulreit. 

The  contrary  is  called  harshness,  such  as  is  graUng,  and  some 
other  sounds,  which  do  not  always  affect  the  body,  but  only  sonie- 
timss,  and  that  with  a  kind  of  horrour  beginning  at  the  teeth. 

Hobhet.     Of  Human  Nature,  ch.  tU. 

The  tenderer  ear  cannot  but  feel  the  mde  thumpings  of  the  wood, 
and  gratinge  of  the  rosin,  the  hoarseness,  or  some  harshness  and  ob- 
tunableness  or  other,  in  the  best  consorts  of  musical  instruments  and 
Toices.         More,    The  hmortaiitg  of  the  Sent,  book  iii.  ch.  is. 


■J      Fr.  grater  ;  It,  grattare  ;  Low  LaL 
Ygraiare,  Skinner  from  cor rfl<f«*tf.  Me- 


would.  first  sit  down  and  calculate  and  ponder  the  difficulties,  the 
hard  grating,  and  afflicting  contrariety  that  bears  to  the  flesh. 

South,     Sennone,  vol.  xi.  p.  26. 

Tbe  way  to  make  the  ojrl  is  to  grate  or  rasp  the  kernel,  and  steep 

it  in  fresh  water;  then  boil  it,  and  scum  off  the  oyl  at  top  as  it  rises. 

IJampier.    Voyage,  Awno  1686. 

Hence  is  it  (saith  Ubaldus)  that  the  grating  and  rubbing  of  these 

axes  against  the  sockets  wherein  they  are  placed,  will  cause  some 

ineptitude  and  resistency  to  that  rotation  of  the  cylinder. 

Wilkine,  Deedabit,  ch.  xv. 
Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  in  the  same  state  of  indifference 
to  raceire  a  violent  blow,  or  to  drink  of  some  bitter  potion,  or  to 
hawe  his  ears  wounded  with  some  harsh  and  grating  sound,  here  is 
no  removal  of  pleasure ;  and  yet  here  is  felt,  in  every  sense  which  is 
affected^  a  pain  very  distinguishable. 

Burhe,     On  the  Suhiime  and  Beautifut,  sec  2. 

Grate,  1      Fr.  grate;  It.  and  Sp.  grata; 

Gra'teful,  Lat  gratue  ;  gratee  from  the  Gr. 

Gra'tefullt.         x«/>*'^«^  front  x**^'-**''*  gmtdere; 

Gra'tefulness,   I  (see   Grace,  ante;)  to  rejoice. 

Gra'tify,  f'Grateful^ 

Gratifica'tion,         Full  of  joy,  causing  joy  or  ple»- 

Gra'tipier,  sure,  or  delight; — pleasing,  d»- 

Gra'titude.  J  lightful,  agreeable  ;  bearing  good 
will  or  kindness ;  and  thus  applied  to  the  return  or 
reciprocation  of  good  will  or  kindness,  of  services  per- 
formed, of  benefits  bestowed ;  thankful,  willing,  or  de- 
sirous to  return  a  service  or  benefit.  See  the  Example 
gratitude^  from  Cogan. 

To  gratify,  (in  Hall,)  as  we  now  use, — to  congratu- 
late.    Gratification,  (in  Hakluyt,) — congratulation, 

Apprende  with  grate/uU  hande  cache  howre 

that  Qod  hath  lente  thee  here: 
Thin;;es  pleasant  now  for  to  be  done 
differ  not  for  a  yeare. 

Drant,     Horace,    Epietiet,     7b  BuUattut, 
His  coming  was  verye  grattful  vnto  the  king,  co«idering  what 
trauaile  hee  should  haue  sustained  in  the  siege  of  so  stroge  a  citie  : 
if  it  bad  been  kept  against  him. 

Brende.     Quintua  Curtius,  book  v.  sig.  0. 3. 
T  thought  the  libertte  of  imposing  English  names  to  certain  places 
of  note,  of  right  to  belong  vnto  our  labours ;  the  rather  because 
occasion  thereby  offereth  it  selfe  gratefuUg  to  acknowledge  the 
honour  due  vnto  them  that  haue  beene,  and  I  hope  will  still  continue 
fauourers  of  this  enterprise. 
Hakluyt,     Fbyage,  Sfc.  vol.  iii.  fol.  675.    Af,  Lawrence  Kegmie, 
The  soldan  hauig  receyued  these  letters  &  the  emperour's  liuely 
picture,  deuised  how  to  graHfye  the  pope  and  to  slaye  his  enemyl 
Bale,     Pageant  of  Popee,  book  v.  fol.  100. 
While  the  king  laye  thus  at  Calaeys  the  Archeduke  Philip  sent  to 
him  diuers  notable  personages,  not  alonely  to  gral^fie  and  welcome 
him  into  those'  partes,  but  also  to  decUre  that  the  sayde  archeduke 
offred  to  repaire  personally  to  his  preseBcCi  with  suche  a  nurabre  as 
the  kynge  should  appoynt ;  so  that  it  were  within  no  walled  towne 
or  fortress.  Hatt,    Henry  PH,     The  jUjleenth  Yere, 

Whereupon  she  sent  an  upper  gown  of  cloth  of  gold  very  rich,  an 
vnder  gowne  of  doth  of  siluer,  and  a  girdle  of  Turkic  worke  rich  and 
lure,  with  a  letter  of  gratification^  which  for  the  rarcnesse  of  the 
itile,  because  you  may  be  acquainted  with  it,  I  haue  at  the  end  of 
the  discource  hereunto  annexed. 

Hakhtyt,     Foyage,  Sfc,  vol.  ii.  fol.  306.     Mr,  Richard  Wrag. 
And  why  did  God  in  man  this  soul  infuse, 

But  that  he  should  his  maker  know  and  love? 
Now  if  love  be  compelled,  and  cannot  choose. 
How  can  it  ^ro/^M/ or  thank- worthy  prove. 

Daviee.     ImmortatUy  of  the  Soui,  tec.  8. 
Twas  God  himself  that  here  tun*d  every  tongue. 
And  gratefiUlg  of  Him  alone  they  sung. 

Cowley.     The  Davideie,  book  i. 
And  meerly  out  of  yradoumeu,  in  remembrance  of  the  many 
eourtcsies  done  to  him  .before  by  David  King  of  Scots,  he  left  him 
the  country  of  Huntingdon. 

Baker,    Henry  JL    jimwUlih^ 


Now  he  devours  her  with  his  eagtr  eyes, 
Now  qrasp»  her  hands,  and  now  he  looks,  and  vowa 
•       The  dear  false  things  that  charm'd  the  poor  UmenC* 

Smith.    Phadra-and  Htppoiitmt^  ^^^  ^ 
Let  the  reading  be  pleasant  and  sinking,  and  the    memorv  i^U 
^«p  and  retain  all  that  is  sufficient  for  Uie  p«rpo«^   ^^   ^^umI 
Knprovement.      ^^^,^  ^.,,.  j,.  p.  g.     Liberal  Educ^u,,^^  ^^  ^^ 

Yet  enter  here.    Nor  doubt  to  trust  thy  fn^me 

To  the  cold  bosom  of  the  lu«d  lake. 
Here  health  may  greet  thee,  and  life  s  languid  ftatne 

Ev'n  from  its  icy  gratp,  new  vigour  take. 

mitehead,    Intcnption  /hr  a   Cb/rf  Both 


And  like  so 

Held  by  tK.- 

Ben  J' . 


Whose  \\ 
Bids  Ihe- 
Here  om 

To  coin-. 

The  '!>■ 

WlUM- 

By^ 


GRASS,  V. 

Grabs, 

Gra'ssless, 

Gra'ssy, 

Grass-fed, 

Grass-greem, 

Grass-grown, 

Grass-hopper, 

Grass-horsb, 

Grass-land, 

Grass-leaved, 

Grass-matted, 

Grass-platted, 

Grass-plot, 

Grass-seed, 

Grass-walk. 


D.  grass  gars  ;  Qer .  ^a^  f  g w! 
graes.  Junius  refers  to  the  Gr. 
Kpa<TTi9  0T  ^f>aa-rtv.  giraTncji;  Skin- 
ner to  the  A.  S  ^roio-a,,.  to  grow, 
crescere^  {quod  in  a^rU  ubique 
crescit.)  Ihre  and  Wachter  are 
yto  the  same  effect  as  Skinner. 
Tookc,  the  past  participle  ofgras^ 
*«w- *°  e^f?^-       CSee  Graze.) 

rhat  which  is  grazed  upon  by 
cattle.  ^ 

Grass-ho\iper,  Sw.  graeshopju 
cicada^  sic  dicte,  quia  per  herb< 
subsuliim  ludit.      Ihre. 


For  tb 
know  IK 
for  all  - 
Sir  If  . 


r;r/. 


Bo>c  mj  goos  and  mj  grj*  and  my  grot  he  takef. 

/*«rr»  Ploukman,      Ftsion,  p 
For  as  the  fiour  of  grau  he  8cha\  passe,  the  sunne  rnos 
heete  and  driede  the  grot,  and  the  flour  of  it  felde  dou  . 
fairnesse  of  his  cheer  perishede.  Wiciif,     Juu: 

•For  euen  as  the  flower  of  the  grass^^  shall  he  vanyshe 
frunne  ryseth  w^th  heate,  and  the  gratte  widcreth,  .. 
falleth  away,  and  the  beautie  of  the  fashion  of  it  peri- 

Bib/t\ 

Be^vare  from  ire  that  in  thy  bosom  slepot' 
VVare  fro  the  serpent,  that  so  sUly  crept ' 
IJnder  the  gra9  and  stingeth  subtilly. 
Chaucer.     The  Sompn< 
And  forth  she  went  priuely 
Unto  the  ParlLc  was  fastc  1 
All  softe  walkende  on  t\  > 
Govcr.     C'. 

•1'  thi^^*"^**^  tbat  destroyer  king  of  tbo 
caterDiii       ^'"^^^e,  were  destroyed,  tb- 
^i»«^J?  '^t  an  ende. 

^'^Uh  that  of  the  hoke  lo 
^.     *^«  margentwasillu 
'*^'«»^  Vice  enpictnred,  v 
^^ilh  butterflies,  a 

"^  H«ir  dwelltng  "»n 

Covered  with 
^ppear'd  for  p 
*^OT  any  footi- 

^Sw^^^  t>ie  pastvr 
>^^*rt\  1^*^«  for  w 

Ther 


■^"■*  snws 


'  imMlkf 


.^    >.-«   SM 
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1TRE8, 
T, 


an;  Dutch  graeen;  Oer.  grth 
ben;  Sw.  graf-toa^  fodere ;  P. 
graver;  Sp.  gravar^  imculpert^ 
excavart ;  to  dig,  to  cut  into*  to 
hollow  out.  See  Engrave,  and 
Grafv. 

To  dig  out «  grofoe^  and,  cob** 
sequeatially,  to  bury,  to  inhnint^ 
in  a  grave  or  place  dag  out. 


'  he  ferd,  %er  he  was  kid  in  grtme 
>ei  it  kerdy  movejoye  ne  b«d  )ei  bene. 

A  SrMiuie,  p.  298. 

^t  he  made  Messie  he  semede 
Laur.  ^at  leyde  was  in  grave, 

Purt  Phuhnum.     Fisum^  p.  302. 

lOod  hym  haoynge  thanne  foure  dayes  ia 
me£/:    Jouy  ch.  zi. 

ide  that  he  had  lyen  ia  his  grame  foare 

leetings  should  be 
^  grauen^  vnder  a  tre. 
.     0/  Tkitbe  of  BabiloH,  foL  201. 

4,  if  that  he  nrighl^ 
in  trihe  grave 
t  to  sight, 
'w  to  save. 
,    Tke  aerkn  TaU»  t.  8657. 

teU, 

'ny  bell, 
"or  to  drialce: 
beHecKeke. 
bie  jr«e* 

r  Tale,  ▼.  12599. 


bors, 

>ther  wise  i 
Jkm.  bMk  iiL  fol.  58. 


fb,  book  ii.  fol.  46. 

isCthou  here?  that 

be  U)at  heweth  out 

habitatioo  for  him 

Gii.xsii.?.ie. 


«iw,  fol.  88. 


Qiuem9m 


il42. 
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booM  ooe  uoi  wonia  witn  gnce  oe  gnuyuief 
From  him  wouU  ttetle  tbem  privQy  away, 
Awl  briDg  to  her  ao  praciotfs  a  ^y. 

Spenter,    MmopohnoM, 

The  earl's  drift  hcreio  could  oet  be  without  manifest  ambiliM.  to 
make  himself  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  Eaglaad,  hy  this  jrr«/(^lb«- 
tim  of  the  French,  with  his  master's  charge  and  dishonour. 

S^de.     Henry  VL  Anno  1444.  book  ix.  cb.  xvi.  (3%) 

It  cbasoed  he  had  ooder  him  in  one  of  his  dominions,  a  hribor,  a 
gift-taker,  a  graiifier  of  rich  men. 

Laiimer.  Sermon  the  third,  preached  be/ore  King  Edward. 
That  the  base  ingratitude  of  the  Romans  towards  th6ir  best  citizens 
may  yet  appeare  moie  odious,  I  will  here  set  besides  it,  the  vapa- 
ralleird  example  of  gratitude  in  the  Lord  CtomweU,  Lord  Cban- 
eelleur  of  England,  vnder  King  Henry  the  VHIth,  towaid  Franeis 
Freacobald,  a  Floreutine  Merchant. 

HakewfilL    Apologit^  hook  iv.  ch.  x.  sec.  5. 

Tis  no  dbihonour  to  confer  your  grace 
On  one  descended  from  a  royal  race : 
And  were  he  less,  vet  years  of  .service  past 
From  grateful  souls  exact  reward  at  last. 

Dryden,     The  Cook  and  the  For. 

They  [the  Colonists  of  New  England]  know  not  where  or  bow  to 
pvbiish  their  tabuia  notiva,  or  memorials  of  it  under  your  aecepta- 
tion,  but  still  they  do  grakfulig  recommend  you  and  your  well- 
devoted  labours  in  their  prayers  to  Ood. 

Bogie,     WorkMy  vol.  vi.  p.  652.     Letter  from  Leonard  Hoar, 

My  best  and  intended  design  of  graiefulneu  was  not  unlike  a 
poor  man's  shift,  in  Cambridge,  who,  finding  himself  unable  to  pay 
Dr.  Winterton  for  his  medical  care  of  him  in  his  sickness,  bestowed 
by  legacy  bia  body  on  the  doctor,  for  the  best  payment  he  could 
make.  Id.    A.  p.  329. 

I  had  also  studied  Virgil's  design,  his  disposition  of  it,  his  man- 
ners, his  judicious  management  of  the  figures,  the  sober- retrench- 
ments of  his  sense,  which  always  leaves  somewhat  to  gratify  our 
imagination,  on  which  it  may  enlarge  at  pleasure ;  but,  above  all, 
the  elegance  of  his  expression,  and  the  harmony  of  his  numbers. 

Drgflen.     Dedication  to  the  Mnei», 

He  nerer  tells  his  disciples  they  may  have  satisfaction  here  if 
they  lie  upon  their  beds  of  down  with  their  heads  full  of  tor- 
menting cares,  that  the  pleasure  of  humane  life  lies  in  the  gratxRoa^ 
Hon  of  the  senses,  and  in  making  what  use  they  can  of  the  world. 

Stillingfieet.     Sermon  5.  vol.  i. 

Shall  th«  oommonneis  and  continuance  of  these  exceeding 
favours,  that  they  are  not  given  to  us  once  only,  and  transitorily, 
bat  continued,  (that  is,  given  us  so  ofton  as  time  hath  instants,)  ami 
with  an  untotorrupted  perseverance  renewed  unto  us;  shall  this 
abate  and  enervate  our  gratitude,  which  in  all  reason  should 
mainly  encreasc  and  confirm  it  ? 

Barrow,     Sermon  9,  vol.  i. 

Its  [Hope's]  graiefkl  itimukw  produces  a  pleasing  and  aalntary 
fiow  of  the  animu  spirits,  and  diffuses  a  temperate  vivacity  over  the 
system,  diMCting  a  due  degree  of  energy  to  every  part 

Cogan,     Oh  the  Pauiom,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  ch.  iii.  sec.  1. 

Science  grateJ^Uy  attribntea  to  the  same  aeuree  a  Library  and 
Observatory,  [Radcliffe]  happily  placed  in  a  centrical  situation, 
whence  the  streams  of  knowledge,  lilie  the  blood  circulating  from 
the  heart,  may  he  generally  diffused. 

F,  Knox,    Euay^  vol  i.  No.  38. 

llie  objection,  the  reader  sees,  consists  of  two  parts :  the  one, 
that  Abraham  must  doubt  of  the  author  of  the  command :  the  other, 
that  he  wmild  be  misled  concerning  his  attributes ;  or  in  the  graie^ 
fulneu  of  human  sacrifices  to  him. 

Warburton,    Rem.  on  eeverai  Oecaeiom,  part  il.  rem.  20. 

But  less,  methinks,  than  sacrilege  might  serve — 

(For  was  it  less  ?  what  heathen  would  have  dared 

To  strip  Jove's  statue  of  his  oaken  wreath. 

And  hang  it  up  in  honour  of  a  man  ?) 

Much  less  might  serve,  when  all  that  we  design 

Is  but  to  gratify  an  itching  ear. 

And  give  the  day  to  a  musician's  praise. 

Cowper.     The  Ta»k^  book  vi. 

The  riches  of  the  world,  and  the  gratifcatione  they  afford,  are 
00  apt,  when  their  evH  tendency  is  not  opposed  by  a  principle  of 
religion,  to  beget  that  friendship  for  the  world  whkh  is  enmity  with 
•God.  Hartley,     Sermon  10.  vol  i. 


Sweet  Miiaick's  meltiog  fall,  hut  awMlaryift 
The  still  small  voice  of  gratitude. 

Gray,     Ode  for  Muekk, 

CrMilMde  is  a  pUiaaal  affMtian,  excited  by  a  liwly  mmt  of 
benefits  received  or  intended,  or  even  by  the  dttiie  of  bein^^  bcw- 
ficiaL     It  is  the  lively  and  powerful  reaction  of  a  well-disposed 
mind,  upon  whom  benevolence  has  conferred  aome  important  good. 
Cegai^    On  the  Pwemmf^  foti  i.  ch.  ii.  daas  3. 

GRATTOLA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Dian^ 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Scrvphularim, 
Generic  charaeter:  calyx  aeven-leaved,  die  exterior 
spreading;  corolla  tubular,  resnpinate ;  filaments  four, 
two  of  wbieh  are  sterile;  capsule  two-celled,  iwo- 
yalved,  many-seeded. 

More  than  twenty  species,  hei4>aeeous  plants,  natives 
of  both  hemispheres. 

GRATU'ITY,  -J      Pr.  graiuU;  Sp.   and  It  adj. 
GftATt/iTous,      IgrtUmio;     Lat.   gratvUas,      8ee 
Gratit^itoublt,  I  Gsatbkul.     Applied  to 
Gra^tis.  J       Any  thing  given    from   me»e 

kindness  or  good  will ;  a  Tolnntary  or  free  gift ;  not 
stipulated  or  bargained  for. 

The  jnstyee,  thai  so  hys  piiomyae  eomptyahelh 
For  hys  wordes  sake  to  worthyles  deserte. 
That  gratis  hys  grace  to  men  doth  departe. 

fFyat.     Certayme  Ptalmetj  psalm  Ii. 
Putling  him  in  remembraunce  of  the  great  loue  and  manifeld 
gratuitiet  whiche  he  himselfe  sithe  the  beginninge  of  his  reigne  had 
exhibited  and  shewed  to  the  same  Kinge  Jamea. 

Halt.    Henry  V.    Thetenik  Yert. 
These  schools  are  of  two  kinds :  first,  those  wherein  only  a  salary 
is  given  to  the  schoolmaster  to  teach  children  gratis;  and  those! 
confess  are  good. 

Fuller.     Worihieey  vol.  i.  p.  33.     Oeneral  Warikm. 
All  these  kindnesses  suffised  not,  nor  all  these  graturtie*  vnykA 
not  to  make  this  King  James  friendly  to  the  realme  of  EnglaadeL 
Graftom.     Henry  Fl.     The  oeenmd  Yert, 
A  lai^  hundred  marks  annuitic, 
To  be  given  me  in  gratuitie. 
For  done  service  and  to  come. 
Ben  Jornon.    ^he  Fnder^wood.     The  Petiiion  of  Poor  Bm  H  King 
Charles. 
The  Commandments  are  made  laws  to  us  wholly  by  tbreatenings; 
for  when  we  shall  receive  a  crown  of  righteousness  in  heaven,  that  is 
by  way  of  gift,  merely  gratuitous ^  but  the  pains  of  the  demand  are 
due  to  them  by  their  merit  and  by  the  measures  of  justice. 

Taylor,     Rale  of  Conscience^  book  ii.  ch.  iii.  role  tl. 

Our  pardon  is  free  and  gratuitous ;  for  whatsoever  Ood  doth  bs 
doth  it  freely,  for  his  own  sske,  without  respect  to  any  former  Hi,mrt>> 
or  oKpectations  of  any  future  recompence. 

Hophins,    Sermons^  foL27(L 

The  Cavaliers  and  Presbyterians  of  the  city,  hoping  to  improve 
this  opportunity,  invited  them  to  join  with  the  city,  as  they  termed 
their  party  there ;  promising  them  their  whole  arrears,  constant  pay, 
and  a  present  gratuity ;  giving  them  some  money  in  hand,  as  an 
earnest  of  the  rest.  Ludlow.    Memoirs,  toI.  ii.  p.  390, 

The  Greek  word  signifies,  most  gratuHous,  most  free,  undesiun^ 
and  the  pure  effect  of  grace. 

Boies,    JSverkmting  Rest  of  the  SakUat  ch.  viii. 

I  am  assured  that  there  are  several  books  of  this  kind  to  be  por- 
chased  at  very  easy  rates ;  and  I  could  vriah  that  yo«r  own  abilities 
or  the  assistance  of  some  charitable  and  well  diepoeed  neighbour, 
might  lodge  these  gratis  in  the  faroiliea  of  the  poorer  aoit. 

Bishop  Bull,     To  the  Clergy  of  the  Dioeeoe  ^  St.  Dafm^s„ 

Justice,  however,  never  was  in  reality  administered  gratis  in  this 
«oantry.  Lawyers  and  atlomeyi,  at  least,  most  alvrajs  be  paid  by 
the  parties. 

SmitL     Wealth  of  Natione,  book  ie.  cb.  L  pait  it. 
By  oflBctattng  in  petty  chaplainshtps,  and  performing,  now  and 
then,  certain  offices  of  religion  for  email  gratuities,  they  received  the 
means  of  maintaining  thenwelves,  until  they  wen  able  to  complnia 
their  education. 

Bmrhe,    On  the  Penmi  Ltm  enamel  Insk  CntksSm. 
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^j  tncv  of  the  town,  bis  body  wu  found  entire,  not  at  all  putnd,  no  ill 
tmeil  about  bim  saving  the  mustiness  of  the  grave^loathet, 

Henry  More.    An  Antidote  againai  AtheiMm^  book  iii.  cb.  viti. 

When  you  are  ask't  this  question  next,  say  a  graue-maker :  the 
bouses  that  he  makes,  last  till  Doomesday. 

SkaJkapeare.    Hamlet,  iol  277. 

A  dark  bedeading  melancholy  that  so  starves  and  kills  the  appre- 
hension of  the  soul,  in  divine  matters  especiallv,  that  it  makes  a  man 
M  inept  for  such  contemplations  as  if  his  heaa  was  filled  with  cold 
earth  or  dry  grave-moultU, 
Tenrv  More.    An  Antu 


Antidote  ogainMt  AtheUm,  book  iii.  ch.  xxv. 

In  Ages  past  the  glory  of  a  few, 
Their  Countrv  rasblv  to  destruction  drew, 
Desiring  praise,  ana  titles  full  of  pride, 
InscribM  on  grQue^$tone»  which  their  ashes  hide. 

Juvena/.     Satire  10. 


Henryl 


Oft,  when  she  visited  this  lonely  dome, 
Strange  voices  issued  from  her  husband's  tomb: 
She  thought  she  heard  him  summon  her  away^ 
Invite  her  to  his  grave,  and  chide  her  stay. 

Dryden,     Firgii.    J&teit,  book  iv. 

Are  we  become  like  sextons  or  grave^ggers,  that  by  living  as  it 
were  in  the  charnel-house,  and  daily  conversing  with  the  bones  and 
sculls  of  dead  men,  at  last  become  hardened,  and  of  all  mortals  are 
the  least  apprehensive  of  their  mortality. . 

BiMkop  Butt.    Sermon  20. 

I  saw  one  of  their  yrave'/eaf/«,  which  I  shall  have  elsewhere  occa« 
sioil  to  mention.  Dampier.     Fogaget.    Anno  1688. 

Suppose  a  man  should  dig  up  a  large  stone,  of  the  shape  of  an 
ancient  tomb-stone,  with  a  distinct  inscription  on  it,  of  the  name 
and  quality  of  some  person  said  to  be  buried  under  it ;  can  any 
rational  man  doubt  whether  it  were  not  a  gravestone  f 

JFiikint.    Natural  Religion,  book  i.  ch.  iii. 


A  little  rule,  a  little 4way, 
A  sun-beam  in  a  winter's  day, 
I«  all  the  proud  and  mighty  nave 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 


Grongar  Hill. 
I  had  a  sexton. 


I  never  saw  in  my  lift  a  worse  grave-digger, 
when  I  was  clerk,  that  should  have  dug  three  gravet  while  he  is 
digging  one. 

Fielding,     Hittorg  of  a  FbuneUing,  book  xvi.  ch.  v. 

Their  images,  columns,  shrines,  reliquet,  altars  (or  grave-^onet) 
and  temples  (which  were  their  sepulchres)  are  sufficient  proofs,  that 
the  objects  of  public  worship  were  such  dead  men  and  women  as 
superstition  deified. 

Fhrmer,     On  Miracles,  vol.  iii.  ch.  iii.  sec  2. 

Oraye,     '^      The  same  word  as  grave;  ante,  q.v. 
Gra'tino,  >    To  cut  a  grave  into ;  to  cut  or  carve 
Gra'ver.  J  into ;   to  make  incisions ;    to  inscribe  ; 
met.  to  imprint  or  impress  upon  the  mind. 

— — — ^-^^—  That  rode  ^ei  honouren 
y^  in  grotes  is  7  grave  and  in  gold  nobles. 

Piere  Ptouhman,     Fition,  p.  296. 

Therefore  sithen  we  ben  the  kynde  of  god  we  schulen  not  deme 
that  godly  thing  is  lik  gold  and  siluer  either  stoon,  either  to  grauing 
of  crafte  and  thought  of  man. 

fFiclif.     The  Dedit  o/Apoeilie,  ch.  xvil 


-  Who  can  me  [Nature]  contrefete  ?  ■ 


Pigmalion  f  not,  though  he  ay  forge,  and  bete. 
Or  grave,  or  peinte. 

Chaucer,     The  Doctoun  Tale,  v.  1 1949. 
Myn  hert  is  growen  into  stone. 
So  that  my  lady  there  vpon 
Hath  such  a  printe  of  loue  graue, 
That  I  can  nouht  my  seife  saue. 

Oower.     Con/.  Am.  book  i.  fol.  11« 

And  for  men  shall  the  sothe  witte 
They  haue  her  epitaphe  writte. 
As  thynge,  shulde  abide  stable, 
The  letters  graven  on  a  table 
Of  marble  were,  and  saide  this. 

Id.    J2^.  book  iv.  fol.  83. 


is  grauen  with  letters  depe^  > 

A  thousand  sigbes  and  mo 
A  flood  of  teares  to  wepe. 

9Fyat.     The  Louer't  Sorow/uU  State,  8^. 

Who  that  hath  redde  Sextos  Cheronense,  in  his  boke  called  Tie 
Diuers  Inclinaciona  that  Princet  haue  had,  sl^ll  finde  that  Romoloi^ 
Ibnndatottr  of  Rome,  honored  greatly  grauert  in  stone. 

Qolden  Bohe,  ch.  iv. 

Just  like  a  marble  statue  did  he  stand 
Cut  by  some  skilful  graver' e  artfnl  hand. 

Cowleg.     Pyramue  and  Thisbe.     The  Stag. 

What  figure  of  a  body  was  Lysippus  ever  able  to.  forme  with  hb 
graver  f  or  Apelles  to  paint  witn  bis  pencill,  as  the  comedy  to  lift 
expresseth  so  many,  and  various  aflections  of  the  niinde  ? 

Ben  Jonaon,    Dieeoveriee,  fol.  128. 

But  to  descend  to  the  modem  names  both  of  the  aK  and  instru- 
ment :  the  French  call  it  in  particular  taiUe  douce,  sweet,  or  tender 
cut ;  whether  wrought  with  the  burin  (for  so  they  term  the  instre- 
ment  which  we  call  the  graver)  or  with  aqua  fortis. 

Evelyn.    Miecellaneous  fVritinge.     Sculptura,  ch.  ii. 

To  what  purpose  should  characters  be  grav*in  on  the  mind  by  the 
fieger  of  God,  which  are  not  clearer  thau  those  which  are  afterwards 
introduced,  or  cannot  be  distinguished  from  them. 

Lonhe.     On  Human  Underttandingi  book  L  ch.  iv. 

I  have  had  a  graver  so  well  tempered  (but  by  whom  I  know  not) 
that  all  the  known  ways  used  by  me  and  others  (who  wondered,  as 
well  as  I,  at  the  unsuccessfulness  of  our  endeavours)  could  not 
deprive  it  of  its  temper,  as  they  would  have  done  any  gravere  that 
we  make  here ;  and  it  was  afterwards  affirmed  to  me,  that  it  wis 
made  of  ateel  tempered  at  Damasco.  a 

Boyle.     The  Ute/ulneu  0/ Experimental  Philompkg. 

His  father  himself  instructed  him;  and  he  [Holbein]  leanicd 
besides,  graving,  casting,  modelling  and  architecture:  in  tha  two 
latter  branches  he  was  excellent. 

fValpole.    Aneedoiee  of  Painting,  vol*  i.  p.  104. 

George  White  afterwards  made  use  of  the  graoer  for  fDrming  the 
black  spot  in  eyes,  and  sharpening  the  light,  which  in  preceding 
mezzotintos  he  observed  had  never  been  sufficiently  distinct. 

Id.     Catalogue  qfEngravere,  vol.  v.  p.  141. 

'  Fr.   It.   and   Sp.  grave ;    Lat 

gravis,  heavy,  forte,  says  Vossiosi 
quad  geravis,  a  gerendo:  nam 
gravia  ferri,  tollique  neceue  e< 
unde  el  tolerari  ea  dicuntur. 
t  Grave  is  generally  applied  meta- 
phorically; gravity,  literally  and 
met.  Gravid,  LaU  gravida,  qum 
jam  graTattur  oonceptu,  Grave^ 
met 

Weighty,  important,  steady,  se- 
rious. 


GraVely, 

Gra^veness, 

Gra'veolent, 

Gra'vid, 

Gra^vidate, 

Gravida^tion, 

Gravi'dity, 

Gra'vitate, 

Gravita'tion, 

Gra'vity, 

Gra'vous, 

Gra'vously. 


For  a  grave  and  honest  matron  sheweth  the  woman,  be  the  aaid 
or  widow,  naked  to  the  wooer:  and  likewise  a  sage  and  diacreeC  nni 
exhibiteth  the  wooer  naked  to  the  woman. 

More.    Utopia^  book  it  ch.  viiL 

These  trickes  and  manie  such  like,  ar  easy  to  be  espied  in  tkii 
oration  &  preface,  for  a  man  to  wonder  &  blesse  him  to  se,  how  these 
incarnate  diuils  could  so  aduisedlie,  so  araueli,  mod  so  confidentli 
say  ye  than,  ft  so  impudentlie,  so  rashlye,  10  periuredlie,  and  so 
slaightelie  recant  and  sale  naie  now, 

Stephen,     Bishop  of  HTnehetter.     Of  Trmo  Ohedienee,    7b  tie 
Reader, 


And  farther  the  forsayd  Lyon  desired  an  abatin2ce  of  warre  to  be 
takS,  tyll  the  two  dukes  might  haue  comunicacion  of  ^raiwi  mattsa 
concemyng  the  welths  of  bothe  the  realmea 

HalL    Edward  IF.    The  twenty  aeoond  Tert. 

He  therefore  sommoncd  agayne  hys  great  conrte  of  pariiancaty 
wherto  he  would  that  there  should  be  elected  the  most  pradeat 
grauoue  peitons  of  euery  countie,  cytie,  porte  and  borough. 

Id,    Henry  FIL    ThefntTera. 
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fffiotlv  and  funiliarly  vaed  and  tracted  the  vulgare  people. 

*      "^  J/a//.    -ffwM^y  ir.     Thefrti  Yere. 

Bat  nowe  becauae  I  will  not  anger  him,  I  wyll  let  that  scoffing 
qaestioD  go,  and  I  wyll  aske  hym  now  another  maner  thing,  a  thig  of 
£at  waight  and  gramtee^  that  it  waietb  some  soules  downe  vnto  the 
deepe  pyt  of  hell.  , 

Bir  Thomas  More,     fforket,  fol.  1035.    Jmwer  to  the  Poyamed 
Sohe,  4-c. 

Therefore  thus  one  of  them,  who  seemM  in  light 
To  be  the  greatest  and  the  gravett  wight, 
To  her  fa^speke. 

Spenter»    Faerie  Queene,  book  ▼.  can.  7. 

To  which  the  king  they  graueig  did  invite 
By  the  most  strict  and  ceremonious  way; 

No  circumstance  omitted,  nor  no  rite, 
That  might  give  colour  to  their  new  essay. 

DragtoH,     The  Baront'  Wan,  book  L 

From  Pallas  towne  there  flows  a  famous  brood. 
Who  first  foil'd  Persians,  with  his  gallant  sonne ; 

He  who  by  stratagems  victorious  stood, 
And  he  vrhoangraveneste  great  regard  had  wonne.  . 

Stirhng,     Doomee-dag.     The  rixih  Houre, 


'  The  gracious  king 


To  ease  and  crown  their  gravid  piety. 
Grants  their  request  by  his  assenting  eye. 

Beamnomi.    Pwgche,  can.  15. 

It  [the  command  which  the  ran  hath  over  all  the  primary  planets] 
is  supposed  to  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  a  sort  olgramtaiing 
power  in  the  nature  and  motion  of  the  sun,  somewhat  like  unto  that 
in  the  earthj  by  which  all  bodies  are  made  to  descend. 

Grew.     Coimo  Sacra,  book  i.  ch.  ii.  fol.  8. 

This  much  is  pldn ;  that  the  several  species  of  moving  powers 
are  all  of  kin  to  tne  magnetick^  so  is  gravUaiion  itseli. 

Tis  agreed,  that  the  vehemence  and  intensenen  of  any  pleasure 
is  proportionable  to  the  activity,  power,  and  energy  of  the  subject, 
which  is  affected  with  such  pleasure,  and  to  the  gravitation,  bent^ 
and  pressure  such  a  subject  hath  to  the  object  that  delights  it. 

Digby     OfMan*i  SoaL     The  Qmchukm,  p.  129. 

Lo  I  to  that  shore  one  in  an  ancient  gowne, 
Whose  noary  locks  great  arauitie  did  crowne^ 

Holding  in  hand  a  goodly  arming  sword. 
By  fortune  came,  ledd  with  the  troublous  sowne. 

Spemer.    Faerie  Queeme,  book  il  caa.  6. 

"Length  therefore  is  a  thing  which  the  gramtie  and  weight  of  such 
actions  [Prayer]  doth  require. 

Hooker.    Bcdenattieal  PoUtg,  book  v.  fol  251. 

Hear  me,  my  friends !  who  this  good  banquet  grace; 
*Tis  sweet  to  pUv  the  fool  in  time  and  place, 
And  wine  can  of  their  wits  the  w^se  beguile, 
Make  the  Mge  frolic,  and  the  serious  smile, 
The^rmoe  in  merry  measures  frisk  about. 
And  many  a  long^repented  word  bring  out 

Pope,    Homer.    Odgueg,  Dook  iiv. 

They  began  their  round  about  11  o'clock  at  ni^ht,  and  havmg 
paced  It  gravelg  about  the  streets  till  2  or  3  o'clock  m  Uie  morning, 
their  idols  were  carried  with  much  ceremony  into  the  temple,  by  the 
chief  of  the  procession.  Dampter,     Voyage,  Anno  1687. 

The  butter,  which  was  more  remote  from  the  leather,  was  yeUow 
and  something  graveoientf  yet  it  was  edible. 

Boyk.    Phgtico-Mechameai  Experimente,  art.  xvii.  eip.  19. 

These  who  have  Nature's  steps  with  care  pursued. 
That  matter  is  with  active  force  endued, 
That  all  its  parts  magnetic  power  eaer^ 
And  to  each  other  gravitate,  assert. 

Blackmore,    CreaHen,  book  ii. 

The  nutrition,  accretion,  and  entire  conformation  of  his  body,  out 
of  her  bloud  and  substance ;  whence  her  i^omb  is  said  to  bear  him 
(blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee)  to  have  been  gramdated  or 
great  with  child.  Barrow,    Sermon  24.  vol.  ii. 

¥0L.  XXII. 


Pear    -, 

Women  obstructed  have  not  always 
in  those,  the  signs  of  graviditg  and  o^   i 
tinguished  in  the  beginning. 

Arbuihn  ! 

The  most  considerable  phsnomenon  i 

is  the  general  action  oi  gravitation^  wh  ■ 

vicinity  of  the  Earth  do  lend  and  press  t 

such  as  are  sensibly  and  evidently  he  ^ 
comparatively  the  lightest,   and  evei 

natural  elements,  (as  they  usually  spe  i 
air,  and  water  in  water. 

Bentleg,    A  Confutatii  i 

Without  gravity,  the  whole  universi 
mined  power  of  motion  infused  into  nu  I 
fused  chaos,  without  beauty  or  order 
manent  in  any  condition. 

As  vivacity  is^the  gift  of  women,  gra  i 

Justice  is  grave  and  decorous,  an 
seems  to  submit  to  a  necessity,  than  to    : 
Burke,     O 

The  magistrates  having  complained  \ 
committed  by  one  of  his  domestics,  th  I 
future,  the  envoy  graveig  told  them,  thj 
roan's  power  to  otiend  the  laws  a  seco 
orders  for  his  eaeeution ;  which  was  wi 
Cogan.     On  ti 

To  act  with  any  people  with  any  de  i 
must  contrive  a  little  to  assimilate  to  the  i 
vitaie  towards  them.,  if  we  would  keep.)  i 
that  they  should  approach  towards  us. 

Burke,    Letter  to  the  Hono  \ 


And  sordid  gravitation  of  his  : 
To  a  vile  clod  so  draws  him, ' 
Resistless,  from  the  centre  he  i 
That  he  at  last  forgets  it. 

Cbi 

If  I  were  to  explain  the  motion  of  a 

would  say  it  was  caused  by  gravity;  ai  i 
after  what  manner  tbb  power  operated^  i 
why  it  operated  in  this  manner. 

Burke.     On  the  Sublnne  ana 

Hast  thou  grown  old  amidst  the  : 
And  tum'd  th'  instructive  page  of  I 
To  cant,  at  last,  of  reason  to  a  lo  - 
Such  ill-tim'd  gravity,  such  ser  : 
Might  well  befit  the  solitary  stud  i 
Th'  unpractis'd  dervise,  or  seque 
Joh\ 

Orate  is  also  used  in  En^li  \ 
German  Graef,  Archdeacon  N  i 
citations  in  which  it  is  applied 
Nassau,  and  he  adds  that  ther: 
in  Whitechapel,  an  alehouse  s 
Mauritx, 

^  The  title  is  of  great  antiquitj , 
odv,)  has  illustrated  it  difiusr 
Gravio,  or  Graphio,  he  says,  is  [ 
(a  Revenue  oflScer,)  and  aReni; 
Judex^  Prases,  Prttpositus.  To 
logy :  In  the  Laws  of  Edward  tli 
c.  35.  it  is  thus  deduced,  ex  An\ 
jjafi  enimpax  est ;  va,  miseria,  I 
qui  dicatt  Va  tiM  Bethsaida, 
Greve  igUur  ideo  diciiur  quod  j\ 
pticem^  ex  Ulis  facere  qui  Pair 

UltMTtafll. 

In  etymo  ridicule,  ut  crebro 
4y 


GRAVEL. 


he  affords  from  the  Saxon  is  far  better,  ^ejiep;  by 
contraction  Tjiepa,  whence  Greve  and  Reve.  The  radix 
^jiefen  is  toUere^  rapere,  exigere ;  and  thus  a  Grave  is 
frequently  styled  by  the  medieval  writers  Ceiuor,  Exactor; 
as  the  Compiler  of  the  Gazopkylacium  Anglicanum 
(1689)  expresses  himself*  (ad  v.)  "  because  Graves, 
perhaps,  were  only  as  gi>ipin{(^  Publicans  or  Taskmasters 
in  the  Ancient  German  Empire;  or  rather  Princes 
Acoomptants,  as  Julius  Capitolinus  calls  them ;  but 
they  are  now  come  to  greater  honour." 

Lambard,  according  to  Spelman,  derives  from 
Sejicccan,  regere;  Lipsius  {Lwamum^  i.  10.)  from  ^pd- 
0€iv,  scribere^ 

The  following  are  the  diflerent  Graves  which  Spel- 
man  enumerates : 

Mergrave,  msjie,  major,  clarus,     Dominus  major. 

Margrave,  Lord  of  the  Marches,  Mctrchio,  Limitd' 
neu9  Comes. 

Palansgjave,  P^ltzgreve,  Cornea  Palatinus,  a  title 
.originally  common  to  ail  who  held  office  in  the  Impe- 
rial Palace. 

Rheingrave,  Comes  Rheni,  from  the  River. 

Wildgrave,  Com^s  Pagi  Silvestris, 

Landegrave,  Comes  ProvinciaUs, 

Gograve,  Germ,  gow,  Pagus,  Comes  Pagi. 
'  Burgfrave,  Comes  Burgi,  i.  e.  Castelli^  Castellanus. 

Centgrave,  Comes  centum  militvm. 

In  English  tiie  termination  is  usually  Greve  or 
Reve. 

Shiregreve,  whence  Sheriff.  The  Chief  of  the 
Shire. 

Portgreve,  the  Chief  of  the  Port ;  the  old  appellation 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  in  the  days  of 
Spelman  of  the  Mayor  of  Gravesend. 

Trithingreve,  Thingreve,  and  in  German  Dingrave, 
Chief  of  the  third  part  of  a  Shire. 

Ledgreve,  Chief  of  tht  Leda,  Lath  or  Rape. 

Hundredgreve,  Chief  of  a  Hundred. 

Tungreve,  Tunjejiejic,  t.  c.  viUm  prteposUiis^  Bailiff 
of  the  Manor. 

Scare ve,  the  officer  who  looks  after  wrecks. 

Dikereve,  the  officer  who  looks  afler  dikes  and 
embankments. 

GRA'VEL,  t?.     "1      Fr.  gratxi,  gravier,  gratyois;  It. 

Gra'vel,  n.  I  gravdla;    D.    graved.     Skinner 

Gra'velly,  Mhinks  either  from  the  Lat.  gUz" 

Gra'vel-pits,      I  reola,  {I  in  r  and  r  in  t?  mutatis,) 

Gra'vel-walks.J  or  a  gravando;  because  ships  are 
toaded  with  gmvd,  as  ballast;  Serenius  refers  it  to 
grace^  to  dig  out;  not  without  some  appearance  of 
probability. 

To  gravel ;  to  cover  or  overlay  with  gravd;  to  stick 
or  be  set  fast  in  the  gravd;  met.  to  stick  or  set  fast, 
to  embarrass,  to  perplex. 

And  he  stood  on  tbe  gramd  of  the  see. 

Widif.    Apocaiiptf  ch.  xii. 

And  he  schal  gadre  hem  into  batel  whos  nonmbre  is  as  tbe  grand 
ef  the  see.  Id.    Jb.  di.  xx. 

And  with  that  water  that  ran  so  clere 
My  face  I  wash,  tho  saw  I  wele 
The  botome  i  paned  eueridele 
With  ffraueiif  full  of  stones  shene. 

Chaucer.     Tke  Romaut  of  the  Bote,  foL  1 17. 

I  had  a  while  talked  with  htm,  first  of  his  diseases  both,  in  bis 
brest  of  olde,  &  his  reynes  nowe  by  reason  of  grauei  and  i»tone,  & 
of  the  crampe  that  dyuers  nightes  grypeth  him  in  bis  legges. 
air  2%amM  Afyre,    W^orkm,  fol.  1434.    Ldter  to  Lady  MingUm, 


heele  the  grefes  of  the  bladder  and  rayeea,  made  with  grmmeii.  ^ 

Sir  Th9mm  Eiget.    Tke  Caetei  of  Htlth^  book  ii.  cb.  xm.        GRAVY. 

To  note  the  islands,  whether  they  be  high  land  or  low  laod^  i 

tiine,  or  flat,  grameiitf,  clay,  chalkie,  or  of  what  seile,  woody  or  not 
woedjr,  with  springs  and  rraers  or  not,  and  whet  wild  beaetee  they 
haue  m  tbe  same. 

Hakhiyt.    Foyage,  S^e,  toL  i.  foL  438.    Ablet  m  wnMtar  eiVni  I* 
JItr.  R.  HmkiagS. 

For  want  of  which  f  which  all  their  reading  and  language  cannot 
supply)  they  are  thus  oneD  gmeeM  and  mistakeiL 

Chapman.    Homer.    Jtttirf,  p.  253.     Cimmmmt  am  Book  17 


The  physician  was  ae  gnmeUed  and  amazed  withall,  that  he  had 
not  a  word  more  to  say. 

Sir  Thvmae  North.     Plutarch,  M.  7BA.    {jSmtomus.) 


Most  physicians  doe  highly  oommend  their  raoU  [aapetagiis]  bnued 
and  taken  in  white  wine,  for  to  expell  the  stone  and  graueli. 

HoUand,    PUme,  vol.  ii.  fol.  53.  book  xx.  ch.  x. 

They  fiiKher  vow  they  ne'er  will  ride  again. 
No  not  when  that  same  yeare  should  be  expir'd. 

Although  the  way  were  mountanie  or  plaine. 
And  though  the  way  were  graveitg  or  miKd. 

Harrtngtom.     Oriando  Furioeo,  book  xxxiii.  st  68. 

Those  creatures  which  Nature  hath  left  without  weapons,  yet  their 
are  armed  sufficiently  to  vex  those  parts  of  men  which  aie  left 
defenceless  and  obnoxious  to  a  sun-beam,  to  the  roughness  of  a.  sowre 
grape,  to  the  unevenness  of  a  gravet-eione,  to  the  dust  of  a  whed,  or 
the  unwholesome  breath  of  a  star  looking  awry  upon  a  sinner. 

Tagior.    Setmm  7.  pest  iii. 


Mat,  who  was  here  a  little  grmeeird, 
Tost  up  his  nose>  and  would  have  cavillM. 
Prior. 


^Smttif  CUIa  3m 


Tbe  coarse  lean  gravel  on  the  mountain  sides. 
Scarce  dewy  beverage  for  tbe  bees  provides. 

Drtfden.     Virgii.     Georgia,  book  ii 

The  sand  was  at  last  so  gravelly,  that  it  hindered  our  benng 
any  deeper. 

Derkam,    Phyeico^Theology,  book  ifi.  ch.  it.  note  6L 

One  of  these  people  told  a  gentleman  who  said  he  saw  Mr.  sacb* 
a-one  go  this  morning  at  nine  o'clock  towards  the  grav^-pit*,  Sir,  1 
must  beg  your  pardon  for  that ;  for  tho'  I  am  very  loath  to  have  say 
dispute  with  you,  yet  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  tell  you  it  was  nine 
when  I  saw  him  at  St.  James's.  Spectator,  No.  138. 

In  the  eel,  which  has  to  work  its  bead  through  sand  and  grmtfei, 
the  roughest  and  harshest  substances,  there  is  placed  before  the  eye, 
and  at  sooie  distance  from  it,  a  transparent,  heray,  oomex  case  or 
covering,  which,  without  obstructing  the  sight,  defends  the  organ. 
Paley.    Natural  Theology,  ch.  ill 

We  ranged  the  coast  to  the  streight,  [Le  Maire,]  and  had  soundingi 
all  the  way  from  40  to  20  fathoms,  upon  a  grawlfy  and  sandy  bottom. 
Cook.     Firtt  Voyage,  book  L  ch.  vi 

My  garden  was  laid  oat  in  gravd'waOis,  intaraeeting  eech  other 
in  right  angles,  and  its  only  ornaments  were  a  few  yew-trees 
clipped  into  peacocks. 

Jfisor.    Eitayt,  toI.  i.    No.  75. 

GRAVY.  This  word,  though  as  old  as  Chapman, 
is  not  ibiiDd  in  any  of  our  old  Dictionaries.  Junios 
has  greaves,  which  he  explains,  the  juice  of  boiled  or 
roast  meat,  remaining^  in  the  dish  after  the  meat  is  cat 
into  pteees.     And  in  Sw<ed.  gref-war  is  sordea. 

The  juice  that  flows  from  flesh  when  dressed,  or 
while  dressing. 

—————  There  are  now  at  fire 
Two  brests  of  goat :  both  which,  let  Law  set  dowoe 
Before  the  man,  that  wius  the  dayes  reuowne^ 
With  all  their  fit  and  greauie.  ^ 

Chapman.    Homer.     Odyssey,  book  xnL 


•  Then  was  set  to  him 


The  goodly  goat*s  breast  promist  (that  did  swim 
In  fat  and  greauy)  by  Antinona. 

id.    it.  book  sraL 
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GREAT.     Botfie,    On  the  hdesttne  Mott<m$  of  Ike  Part,  of  Qmeweeni  Solids, 
s^rn^,^,.^  sec.  11. 


Some  with  a  noise  and  greawif  light 
Are  soapt,  as  men  catch  larks  by  night, 
Ensnar'd  and  hamper'd  bv  the  soul. 
As  nooses  by  the  leg  catch  fowl. 

Butler,    HutUbraSf  part  ii.  can.  3. 

Their  method  of  feeding  corresponds  with  the  nastiness  of  their 
persons,  which  often  smell  disagreeably  from  the  quantity  of  grease 
about  them,  and  their  clothes  never  being  washed. 

Cook.     Tkird  Foyagej  book.  I  ch.  yiii. 

Tis  true  she  dress*d  with  modem  grace. 
Half  naked  at  a  ball  or  race ; 
But  when  at  home,  at  board  or  bed. 
Five  greasy  night-caps  wrappM  her  head. 

Goldemitk,    Tke  Double  Trtmsfirmatum. 

Bat  as  they  rub  their  bodies  constantly  over  with  a  red  paint,  of  a 
clayey  or  coarse  ochrey  substance,  mixed  with  oil,  their  garments  by 
this  means  contract  a  rancid  offensive  smell,  and  a  greasy  nastiness. 
Cook.     Tkird  Voyage^  book  Iv.  'ch.  ii. 

Grease  appears  to  have  been  corrupted  into  Greece 
in  an  expression  familiar  to  our  old  Writers,  *•  a  hart 
of  Greece.*  Archdeacon  Nares  {ad  v,)  cites  from 
Ives's  Select  Papers^  "  capons  of  high  Greece,'*  as  a 
dish  at  the  Coronation  feast  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
Henry  VII. 


GREAT,  n. 

Great,  adj, 

Gre'aten, 

Gre'atly, 

Gre'atness, 

Gre'atnino, 

Great-bellied, 

Great-grown, 

Great-headed, 

Great-hearted, 

Great-sized. 


A.  S.  great;  D.  groot;   Ger. 
gross',  Fr.  gros;  It.  grosso.     All, 
says  Skinner,  from  the  Lat.  eras- 
9U8,    Serenius  derives  great  from 
gro^  crescere ;  but  the  A.  S.  great- 
yian ;  Dutch,  grooten  ;  grandire, 
grandescere,  crescercj  to  be  or  be- 
come large,  to  increase  or  grow, 
seems  to  present  a  satisfactory 
Etymology. 
To  greaien,  is 
To  increase,  grow,  or  augment  in  size ;  to  enlarge, 
to  magnify,  to  aggrandize.     And  great,  the  adj. 

Increased,  grown  or  augmented  in  size,  quantity,  or 
number:  enlarged,  magnified,  extended,  filled;  great 
in  power  or  wealth  ;  powerful,  wealthy,  opulent ;  in 
rank,  consequence  or  authority;  eminent,  illustrious, 
authoritative,  important;  preeminent;  grand. 

To  be  great  with  any  one ;  i.  e,  to  be  on  terms  of 
great  intimacy  or  friendship  ;  in  the  North  of  England 
they  say,  such  a  person  is  thick  with  another,  i,  e,  keeps 
close  company,  is  on  terms  of  close  intimacy.  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson  (needlessly)  gives  a  different  Etymology  for 
great  so  used. 

Heo  coroen  alle  abonten  bym,  so  ^at  Ve  Brat  y  sey, 
^t  heo  were  of  gret  power,  6c  noble  folc  &  hey. 

R.  Gloucester,  ^,11, 
For  ys  hertc  was  so  gret  for  ys  fader  de^  fere 
pat  he  ne  my^t  glad  be,  ar  he  awreke  were. 

Id.  p.  135. 
Whan  God  had  done  his  wille  of  Edmund  Irenside, 
Knoute  vnto  London  com  with  grete  pride. 

-R.  Brunne,  p,48. 
Kyng  Philip  of  France  fuUe  greiely  is  he  uopd 
>at  R.  had  suilk  chance,  ft  castelle  had  destroyed. 

Up.  184. 

■  And  makef  hym  to  ^ke 

That  God  has  grettesi  help. 

Piers  Ploukman,     FisioHf  p.  267. 
And  cocupiscetia  cam  is.  shal  Je  nat  greve 
Gretlieke  ne  hf  g^le  ^e  bote  fi  >y  self  wolle. 

Id.    Jd.  p.  200. 


/—  — —  — - ..«-.»..  «i ...«.  v«ta,  ui»k  Mfiunieui  abonte        '— "«• 

Piers  Pioukman,    Crtde,  lig.  B.  i     W^ 

Whanne  these  thingis  wcren  herd,  thei  weren  fiUid  with  i»  muI 
crieden  and  seiden^ree/  is  the  Dian  of  Effesians. 

Widif,    Tk€nedi»ofAposUii,c\i,Tsx. 
And  thei  bronghten  the  child  aliue  and  thei  weren  conmioHU 

That  ghe  wite  which  is  the  hope  of  his  clepyng,  sod  wbicfas  bea 
the  richessis  of  the  glorie  of  his  heritage  in  acyntis,  and  which  is  the 
eicellcnt  greetnesse  of  his  vertu  into  us  that  han  bileued  b\  tka 
worchyng  of  the  myght  of  his  vertu.  Id,    EffnieSf  ch.  i. 

That  he  myghte  knowe  what  that  hope  is,  where  vnto  he  lathe 
called  you,  &  what  the  ryches  of  bit  gioryoua  iaheriUaoce  is  om 
the  saynctes,  &  what  is  the  excedig  greatmes  of  hys  power  to  aswui 
which  beleue  according  to  the  working  of  hys  mighty  power. 

Bible,  jhm^lhSi. 
Upon  that  other  side  Pslamon, 
Whan  that  he  wist  Arcita  was  agon, 
Swiche  sorwe  he  maketh,  that  the  grete  tour 
Resound  of  his  yelling  and  clamour. 

Ckaueer.    Tke  Knigktes  Tale,  i,  12079. 

And  (saving  your  grace)  I  cannot  see  that  it  might  greth  hsoe 
me,  though  I  toke  vengeaunce,  for  I  am  richer  and  more  migbtv  this 
myn  enemies  ben :  and  wel  knowe  ye,  that  by  money  and  by  baTiw 
grete  possessions,  ben  alle  thinges  of  this  world  governed. 

Id,     Tke  Tale  of  MeHheus,  vol.  u.  p.  114. 

All  the  enuironning  of  the  yearth  about,  ne  halt  but  the  lesMBsf 
a  pricke,  at  the  regard  of  the  greatneue  of  the  heanS. 

Id.     Tke  second  Booke  of  Boedm,  foL  220. 

I  praie  you  telle  me  naye  or  yea. 
To  pass  Otter  the  great  sea 
To  warre,  and  sle  the  Sarasin 
Is  that  the  law  P 

Oower.    Con/l  j^.  book  iii.  foLM. 

[Themistocles]  desired  at  a  feast  to  touch  a  lute,  sayd,  HecscU 
not  fiddle,  but  yet  he  could  make  a  small  town  a  great  city. 
Bacon.    Essay  29.     Of  tke  True  Greatness  ofKmgdams  md  EMa. 

Car.  What,  amaz'd 

At  my  misfortunes  ?     Can  thy  spirit  wonder 
A  greai  man  should  decline  ? 

Skakspeare.     Henry  Fill  fol.  Ml 

Men  in  great  place  are  thrice  servants ;  servants  of  the  sove&n 
or  slate ;  servants  of  fame ;  and  servants  of  bosinesi. 

Bacon,    Essay  11,     Of  Oretd  Ptms, 

^— — —  Or  could  we  break  our  way 
By  force,  and  at  our  heels  aH  Hell  should  rise 
With  blackest  insurrection,  to  confound 
Heaven's  purest  light,  yet  our  great  enemy 
All  incorruptible  would  on  his  throne 
Sit  unpolluted. 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  book  ii  L 137. 

To  be  governed,  as  we  call  it,  by  one,  is  not  safe ;  for  it  ^vn 

softness,  and  gives  a  scandal  and  disreputation  ;  for  those  that  «cl-: 

not  censure,  or  speak  ill  of  a  man  immediately,  will  talk  more  K.  1' 

of  those  that  are  so  great  with  them,  and  thereby  wound  their  hnii:^ 

Bacon,    Essay  48,     Of  FoUawers  and  FriadL 

■  Out  greatness  will  appear 

Then  most  conspicuous,  when  great  things  of  smal^ 
Useful  of  hurtful,  prosperous  of  adverse 
We  can  create,  and  in  what  place  so  e'er 
Thrive  under  evil,  and  work  ease  out  of  pain 
Through  labour  and  indurance. 

Jtniton.    Paradise  iMt^hwJkikliff^ 
To  let  out  thy  harvest,  by  great,  or  by  day. 
Let  this  by  experience  lead  thee  the  way  : 
By  great  will  deceive  thee,  with  ling'riojg  it  out. 
By  day  will  dispatch  and  put  all  out  of  doubt. 

T^fsser.     Husbandry,  ch.  xlvii.  pi  ISl 
Charles  of  Austria  hoped  and  expected  that  the  House  of 
which  had  been  most  fortunate  by  mttcbiog  with  tlie 
cesses,  should  N  greained  hj  the  addition  of  England. 

Qamde^,    <SA4ie6e/A,  wj^ms  ISO. 
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...  naasetii  us  gooonetse  lo  uve  ii  mgree, 

ORBfiCfi.  Chaucer,    TAe  LmwuHtatum  of  Marie  Magdetdne. 

So  that,  if  their  axis  be  parallel,  and  the  South  pole  of  the  one  and 
the  North  of  the  other  look  the  same  way,  they  will  send  propor- 
tionate and  yrmi^  streams  to  one  another  from  their  whole  bodies. 

Digby.    Of  Bodiet,  ch.  xx. 

To  trie  the  matter  thns  they  greed  both. 

OarrmgUm.    Orlando  F^rioto,  book  ▼.  st  32. 

But  say  mce,  what  is  Algrind,  hee 
That  is  so  oft  byoempt  ? 
Tbom.  Hee  is  a  shepheard  great  in  gree, 
But  hath  bene  long  ypenL 

Spenaer,     SkipAeard'e  Calendar,    July. 

GasE,     1      GreeMt^  griect,  greieea,  or  stairs,  7.  d, 

Greece,  jdegreese,  says  Mlnshew,  or  rather.  Skinner 

adds,  though  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  from  the 

Fr.  gre,  pi.  grez,  from  the  Lat.  greuha.     It  is  also 

written  grice, 

A  step  or  degree,  a  step  or  stair. 

And  whanne  Poul  cam  to  the^reM  it  bifel  that  he  was  boruo  of 
knyghtys  for  strengthe  of  the  peple,  (or  the  multitude  of  peple  suyde 
hyro  and  cryde,  take  bym  awaie. 

mclif.     The  DedU  <(f  j/po*iIi$,  ch.  xxi. 

In  thanke  thy  seniice  wo!  I  take 
And  high  of  gree  I  wol  thee  make. 

Chanaer,     The  Romant  of  the  JRan,  loL  126. 


woeo  iweoiy  greet  was  riiet>us^  aiutode.  ^ 

Xfdait,    J'rohgueloihe  JVog Book,  (mEUiM,Spee.yoLlp, 262:^  CBSSCt 

TliekliigofthesaidUBdof  Janafcathamastbrmueandi  _ 

paUace,  the  most  loftily  built,  that  euer  I  saw  any,  ft  it  hst£  most 

nigh  ^reesiet  and  stayers  to  ascend  vp  to  the  roomct  tbcretn  contained. 

BaUugt.     Fogage,  8;e,  vol..  ii.  p.  57.     Odoriau, 

Trulye  it  was  giuen  for  a  season,  to  thentente  it  shooldc  be  a  oer- 

taioe^rMceor  stayre  to  biing  tis  at  length  to  a  better  hope. 

Uda/L     aebreu>e$,di.^ 

And  after  the  prooessioo,  the  King  himselfe  nmaioing  seated  in 
the  quire,  the  lord  archbishop  vpon  &e  greeee  of  the  quire,  made  a 
long  oration.  Bacm.    Semrg  VIL  ibl.  179. 

Vio.  I  pittie  yon. 
Ol.    That's  a  degree  to  lone. 
Vio.  No  not  a  grice:  Cm'  Us  a  vulgar  proofe 
That  very  oft  we  pitty  enemies. 

Shaitpeare.    Tuelftk  yight,UL26S, 
■  If  one  be 

So  are  ihey  all :  fi>r  eocrie  grime  of  fDrtune 
Is  soooth'd  by  that  below. 

id,    TlMRon  0/ ^/Aflw,  f«t.  90. 
Which  were  the  daughters  of  the  Oentos,  and  six  in  number :  wfao^ 
in  a.  spreading  ascent,  upon  severall  grieet,  help  to  foeaotifie  both  the 
sides. 
Ben  Jonttm.    Part  ef  the  JCu^  Euiertmmmma  impatm^to  im 


One  shewed  how  fniitfuUy  th«y  bad  watered  his  head  as  he  stood 
nnder  the  griem. 

Id,    Jfissfimi.     iLsve  retUrod  m  m  Matgrne  td  Court. 


GREECE. 


Gnbcia 


Omcia 
Propria. 

HeUas. 


1.  Acama 
nia. 


GREECE,  taken  in  its  largest  acceptation,  is  the 
name  of  all  the  Country  lying  between  the  lunian  and 
JEgaean  Seas,  and  bounded  on  the  North  by  Illyricum 
and  Thrace ;  in  a  more  restricted  application,  it  signiiies 
the  Crriecia  Propria  or  Hellas  ("EXX«0  of  the  Anetents, 
who  were  thence  denominated  Hdlenes.  ('EXXiyvcf.) 
This  more  confined  acceptation  of  the  name  excludes 
Epirus,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly  on  the  North,  as  well 
as  Peloponnesus  on  the  South,  though  the  latter  was 
peopled  by  genuine  Hellenes ;  and  an  account  of  those 
States  will  therefore  be  giren  under  their  respective 
heads. 

The  Hellenes  were  distinguished  from  their  neigh- 
bours, at  a  very  early  period,  by  their  dread  of  despo- 
tism, and  attachment  to  a  popular  form  of  Government ; 
which  was  established  in  all  their  States,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sparta,  more  than  500^  years  before  the 
beginning  of  our  Era.  The  most  Western  of  these 
Republics  was  Acarnania,  and  proceeding  Eastward, 
in  nearly  the  same  parallel,  ^tolia,  Locris,  Dons, 
Phocis,  Bceotia,  Megaris,  and  Attica,  followed  each 
other  in  succession. 

1.  Acarnania  QAtappayia)  was  separated  by  the  Am- 
bracian  Gulf  from  Epirus  on  the  North,  and  by  the 
river  Achelous  fh>m  j£tolia  on  the  East.  On  tlie  West  it 
was  bounded  by  the  looian  Sea.  It  wae  everywhere 
rugged  and  mountainous,  being  the  Western  extremity 
of  the  lofty  chain  which  forms  the  natural  barrier  of 
Greece.  To  its  Southern  shore,  the  Peninsula  of  Leu- 
cadia,  or  Leucas,  (Acvicay,)  was  united  by  a  very  narrow 
isthmus.  In  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  South- 
Eastern  coast,  was  the  chain  of  the  Acamanian  Olympus ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Country  was  traversed  by  the 
lofly  branch  of  Pindus,  which  separates  the  valleys 
watered  by  the  Arachthusand  Achelous.   On  the  South- 


em  side  of  the  strsut  which  forms  the  entrance  of  the  Am- 
bracian  Gulf,  were  the  Promontory  and  Town  oTActivm^  ^ 
CAktiov,)  celebrated  for  its  Temple  dedicated  to  Apollo, 
and  subsequently  for  the  naval  engagement  fought  near 
it,  by  which  Augustas  was  established  on  the  Hirone ; 
as  a  memorial  of  which  he  enlai^ged  the  Temple,  buOt 
Nicopolis  (the  City  of  Victory)  on  the  opposite  shore, 
and  instituted  public  Games,  (Ludi  Actiacij)  which 
were  celebrated  every  five  years.  (Strabo,  x.  2.  7. 
Thucyd.  i.  p.  21.  Suet.  Aitg,  xviii.  Meletius,  xviii.  S.) 
Ob  a  Peninsula,  about  five  miles  to  the  East  of  Actium, 
was  Anactorium,  (^hvaicrdptiov^)  the  emporium  of  Nico^ 
polis.  It  was  a  Corinthian  Colony,  and  in  the  time  of 
Thucydides  its  territory  extended  beyond  Actium.  Xnn- 
ntta  was  a  village  nearer  to  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf; 
but  the  Amphilockian  Argos,  ("A/j^yos-  'AftufkXox^'^*',)  Arpi  A=- 
at  the  Eastern  end  of  it,  180  stadia  (22^  miles)  South-  p^^-^ 
East  of  Ambracia,  (Periplus,  p.  13,)  was,  according  to 
Scylax,  the  Capital  of  the  Gonntry,and  22  mile^  (190 
stadia)  South-East  of  Ambracia.  It  was  also  named 
Argia,  (*A/Kyeea,)  and,  in  later  times  Ampkilockt^ 
('Afi<pt\oxoit  Steph.  de  Urb.)  Its  name  was  derived 
from  its  founder  Amphilochus,  son  of  Amphiaraus,  a 
native  of  Argos.  Straios,  the  largest  Town  in  Acar-  stnica 
nania,  (Thucyd.  li.  80.)  was  built  on  the  bank  of  the 
Aefaelous,  more  than  200  stadia  (25  miles)  above  its 
mouth ;  (Strab.  x.  2.)  the  river,  however,  vnis  navigable 
as  far  as  the  city.  MetropoUt  lay  a  little  to  the  South- 
East,  20  stadia  from  the  river.  Thyrfttm^  or  J^lirrtifiii, 
(Qvpeoi/,  or  Qovpiov,)  a  place  of  some  note  in  the  time 
of  Polybius,  (iv.  6.  Legal,  Ixxv.)  was  near  the  Southern 
ooast,  six  or  eight  miles  from  Leucas ;  (Cic.  Epiit,  xvu. 
5.)  and  120  stadia  (16  milea)  forthRsr  to  the  North  wat 
Alynea,  or  Atyzia,  CAX-vfEi*,  m  'AXvf ifc,  Itf.  xvL  2.) 
Astacua  (^Aariucof)  and  (Bniadm  {OhMut)  were 
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on  the  North-Wcst  side  of  -ffitolia,  and  the  Epicnemi- 
dian  Locri  on  the  Southern  declivities  of  Pindus.  The 
four  cities  (TerpaTroXiv)  were  Pindus,  (irtV^o*,)  also 
called  Acyphas,  ('A<ci;0ar,)  Erineus,  ('E^ti'cof,)  Botum, 
(Boto*',)  and  Cytini'iim  (Kvt/j/ioj/.)  This  small  terri- 
tory was  considered  as  the  parent  State  of  all  the 
Dorians. 

4.  and  5.  There  were  two  territories  called  Locris^ 
(Aojf/Mf,)  separated  from  each  other  by  Mount  Parnassus, 
which  belonged  to  Phocis,  (Strabo,  ix.  3.  1.)  the  one 
upon  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  between  iEtolia  and  Phocis ; 
the  other  on  the  Maliac  Gulf,  between  Thessaly  and 
Bceotia.  (Strabo,  ix.  4.  1.)  The  first  was  inhabited  by 
the  Ozolce,  (*0 foXai,)  or  Western  Locri,  (Aoxpol  'Effire- 
pici,)  the  second  by  the  Epicnemidii  ('EwiKinf/iiBioi) 
and  Opuntii  (^Oirovtnioi,)  A  Colony  of  the  former, 
established  in  the  part  of  Thessaly  called  Phthiolis, 
was  the  parent  of  those  settled  in  the  South  of  Italy, 
and  termed  the  Epizephyrii,  CEvi^efvpioi,)  or  Ultra- 
Western  Locri.  The  name  of  the  Ozolee,  or  StinkardSi 
is  connected  with  the  Mytholo^  of  the  Greeks  by  a  tra- 
dition, which,  though  absurd  in  itselfjdeserves  notice,  as 
indicative  of  a  natural  phenomenon,  probably  still  exist- 
ing. '*  On  the  hill  called  Taphiassus,  near  Chalcis,"  says 
Strabo,  (ix.  4.  8.)  "is  the  monument  of  Nessus  and  the 
other  Centaurs,  from  the  putrescence  of  whose  corpses, 
they  say,  the  water,  running  from  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
has  become  fetid  and  clotted  with  gore,  {Ppofifiovs 
^X^'i'O  ^^^  OQ  ^^^  account  the  people  are  called 
Ozolffi.*  They  seem  to  have  derived  their  title  of  Hes- 
perians  from  Hesperus,  the  Evening  Star,  as  that  was 
the  device  engraven  on  their  Public  Seal,  (cVt  rij  Ifffioata 
{r(pparfiBi,  Strabo,  ix.  3.  1.)  The  extent  of  their  coast 
on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  from  Naupactus  to  the  boun- 
daries of  Phocis,  was  very  small,  little  more  than  200 
stadia,  (25  miles.)  On  it  was  (Eanthea,  ((Eanihea^ 
CEanthe,  Edanthia^  or  Euanthis^  OlavOeia^  OldpOif^ 
'EvavOia,  "EvavOtf,')  near  their  Western  border,  (Pliny, 
Nat.  Hist  iv.  3.)  the  Port  of  the  Phaestian  Apollo,  and 
CEiieon.  (Oivewv,)  The  Crisssan  Gulf  terminated 
Locris  on  the  East.  Its  chief  city  was  AmphUsc^ 
CAfi(piaaa,)  120  stadia  (15  miles)  West  of  Delphi,  not 
^r  from  the  sea.  Above  Amphissa,  and  at  the  distance 
of  30  stadia,  (4  miles,)  was  Myon,  or  Myonia^  (JSLvuv^ 
Steph.,  Mt;wj/ta,  Pausan.) 
Kpicaemidti  The  Epicnemidian  Locri  occupied  the  whole  tract 
between  the  North-Eastern  side  of  Parnassus  and  the 
Mali&c  Gulf,  {Sinus  Maliacus,)  being  separated  from 
the  Ozolae  by  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  parts 
of  Parnassus.  They  received  their  name  from  Mount 
Cnemis,  (Kve/us,)  a  branch  of  (Eta,  on  the  sides  of  which 
they  dwelt,  as  well  as  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf,  and 
their  territory  extended  from  the  Thermopylae  to  Kne- 
mides,  (KvriftiBcf,)  opposite  to  the  Censean  Promontory 
at  the  North-Western  extremity  of  Euboea.  From  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cnemides  to  the  river  Platanius, 
(llXardvios^)  flowing  into  the  Euboean  Sea  by  Hale, 
the  last  town  of  Bceotia,  (Pausan.  ix.  24.  5.)  the  Coun- 
try belonged  to  the  Opuntian  Locri,  who  were  named 
from  Opus,  C^TTOvs,  contracted  from  *0W6<s-,)  or  Opoes, 
(Pomp.  Mela,  xi.  3.)  their  Capital,  and  the  birth-place  of 
Patroclus,  distant  about  15  stadia  (2  miles)  from  the 
sea.  In  later  times  they  got  possession  of  the  small 
territory  of  Daphnus,  (Aa0i/o«)s-,)  a  port  on  the  same 
coast,  120  stadia  (15  miles)  from  Elatea,  anciently  be- 
longing to  Phocis,  (Strabo,  ix.  3.  1.  4.  3.)  and  sepa- 
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gprius  (Bod^ptos)  passed  by  TArontum,  (O^Vioy.)  the  v. 
Capital  of  the  Epicnemidii,  20  stadia  (2i  miles)  above 
its  mouth,  where  it  formed  a  harbour.  Alpemu, 
('AXv^^yof,)  a  village  belonging  to  the  Maliensee, 
(Mt/Xicif,)  was  close  to  Thermopylae,  that  celebrated 
defile,  where  the  ridges  of  Mount  (Eta  terminated  in 
abrupt  and  rocky  precipices,  or  thickly  wooded  decli- 
vities, the  base  of  which  was  washed  by  the  sea.  la 
some  places  the  road  was  barely  wide  enough  for  a 
single  chariot.  This  Pass  was  called  ThermopyUe, 
(QepftovvXai,)  Stena,  (Srepo,  Narrows,)  or  Pyls,  (QvXoi, 
Gates.)  Its  first  and  most  common  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  warm  springs  hard  by,  consecrated  to 
Hercules.  The  mountain  immediately  above  them  was 
called  Callidromus,  (KaXX/£/>o/ioy.)  In  Strabo's  time  the 
Pass  was  still  adorned  by  the  monument  and  columns 
erected  in  honour  of  Leonidas  and  his  followers,  and 
from  them  he  copied  this  simple  and  energetic  inscrip- 
tion : 

naEKAnAITEIAONAAKEAAIMONIOISOTITHIAE 
KEIMEeATGISKEINONIIEieOMEMOINOMIMOU.* 

6.  Between  Locris  and  Boeotia  lay  Phocis,  anciently 
extending  from  sea  to  sea,  in  the  small  tract  between  Dapli- 
nus  and  Hyampolis,  which  separated  the  Epicnemidian 
from  the  Opuntian  Locri.  The  first  Phocian  town  to 
the  East  of  the  Ozole  was  Cirrha,  (J^h*)  ^^  ^ 
Gulf  of  Crissa,  (Ko  Xvoy  Kpur<ratos.)  It  was  a  place  of 
great  resort,  being  the  Port  of  Delphi,  distant  only  60 
stadia,  (7^  miles,t)  and  an  excellent  harbour.  Hie 
Crisseean  Gulf,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  of  which  it  is  either 
a  large  bay  or  basin,  or  that  part  of  the  whole  included 
between  Crissa  and  Corinth.  (Strabo,  viii.  2,  S.)  On 
the  bend  of  another  large  bay,  a  little  to  the  East»  was 
Anticirra^  (' AvriKippa,)  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
Anticyrat  ('AvTiKvpa^l)  a  place  which  derived  its  name 
from  its  position  on  a  deep  curve  of  the  shore,  nearly 
opposite  to  Cirrha,  at  the  head  of  a  similar  and  adjoin- 
ing bay,  a  peculiarity  strongly  marked  in  M.  de  Van- 
dencourt's  excellent  map.  But  Anticyra  was  most  re- 
markable on  account  of  its  trade  in  Hellebore,  (fleffe- 
horus  Niger,  and  Feratrum  Album,)  called  Anticyra 
from  the  place  wherein  it  was  found.  Helicon  and 
(Eta,  both  parts  of  the  same  range  of  mountains, 
were  the  places  where  the  plant  was  procured;  and 
Anticyra,  on  the  Maliac  Gulf,  near  (Eta,  was  the 
place,  says  Strabo,  (ix.  3.  8.)  where  the  best  helle- 
bore ('EXXefiopof)  grew,  while  the  tovm  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Crissaan  Gulf  was  that  where  it  was  best 
prepared.  The  first  name  of  this  place,  according  to 
Pausanias,  (x.  36.  3.)  was  Cyparissus^  which  occurs  in 
Homer^s  Catalogue  of  the  Phocian  Towus.  (J/,  ii.  519.) 

*  To  Lacedsmon's  sons,  O  struigcr,  leU, 
That  here,  obedient  to  their  laws,  we  f<ril. 

t  Strabo  (ix.3.3.^  says  there  was  an  ascent  of  about  80  itaiii% 
(10  miles,)  from  Cirrha  to  Delphi 

I  The  variation  in  the  orthography  of  this  name  is  remarkable 
That  it  is  not  owing  to  the  blunders  of  the  transcribers,  is  plain  froa 
the  opposition  between  Cirrha  and  Anticirrha ;  (Strabo  ix.  3t.  1.)  anl 
vet  tne  form  Anticyra  is  not  only  found  in  Pausanias  and  oCb« 
Greek  writers,  (x.  36.  3.)  but  in  Pliny,  (iv.  4.)  Uvy,  (xxvi.  26.)  and 
Horace,  (^r«  Poet.  309.)  where  the  metre  renders  Anticirrha  inad- 
missible. As  now  pronounced  by  the  Greeks,  the  words  'AvtJmm 
and  'Atrimv^m  have  exactly  the  same  sound ;  whence  it  might  be 
hastily  inferred,  that  such  was  also  the  caae  among  the  Ancients;  bat 
the  difference  in  quantity,  one  of  those  words  being  a  first  RBoa,  and 
the  other  a  Ditrochieus,  immediately  showa  that  supposition  to  be 
untenable. 
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-/  juycnus^  intrxos*,  t.  e,  tne  inmost  recess,;  inio  wnicn  a 
torrent  called  Heraclius  ('H/ai/rXcios-,  sacred  to  Her- 
cules, Puis.  x.  87. 3.)  flowed,  and  the  country  be- 
tween it  and  Anticyra  was  peculiarly  rugged  and 
impassable.  The  distance  by  sea  wzs  100  stadia 
(12J  miles.)  Tlie  principal  Cities  in  Phocis  were 
Delphi  and  Eiatea*  Of  the  former  an  account  has 
already  been  ^ven.  The  latter  ('EXarefa)  was  crossed 
by  the  Cephissus,  and  was  next  to  Delphi  the  largest 
place  in  the  whole  territory.  (Pausan.  x.  84.  1.)  It 
was  180  stadia  (22}  miles)  South-East  of  Amphidea, 
and  not  half  that  distance  NorUi-West  of  Cheeronea  in 
BcBotia.  It  was  adom^,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
with  a  handsome  Fomm,  a  Statue  of  Elatus  its  founder 
on  the  top  of  a  column,  and  other  splendid  public 
works.  (Id.  3.) 

Near  Liltea^  (AiXaia,)  mentioned  by  Homer, 
(Jf.  ii.  523.)  were  the  springs  of  the  Cephissus,  or 
Cephisus,  (Kij^iiriror,)  which  traversed  the  whole  of 
Phocis  in  its  passage  to  Bceotia;  and  on,  ornear  it, 
were  most  of  the  Phocian  towns  placed.  Twenty 
stadia  (2^  miles)  from  Lilsa,  on  the  edge  of  a  lofty  pre- 
cipice, (Pausan.  x.  88.  8.)  was  Charadra^  (Xnpadpa,)  on 
the  Charadnis,  (XapaBpo^,')  which  falls  just  below, 
into  the  Cephissus.  TritetB^  (T/MTcai,  Herod,  viii.  88. 
Tptraia,  Thocyd.  iii.  101.)  TriUea,  or  Triiea,  (Tpneta^ 
Steph.  de  Urb.)  was  on  the  borders  of  Locris.  Ab^ 
C^pat^  Pausan.  x.  3.  2.35.  1.)  celebrated  ou  account  of 
its  Temple  dedicated  to  Apollo.  Dauiis  (AovXlr)  and 
Amhryuus  {"Kfififnur^o^)  were  to  the  East  of  Parnassus, 
the  latter  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  (Pausan.  x.  86. 2.) 
SHtU  (^Ttpis)  was  in  the  mountains,  60  stadia  (7^  miles) 
South-East  of  Ambryssus,  and  not  quite  so  far  to  the 
North-West  of  B«/»,  (BovXir,)  near  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
the  last  place  on  the  Eastern  borders  of  Phocis. 

7.  Bopoffo,  (Bocftma,)  the  adjoining  territory  on  that 
side,  was  said  by  Ephoms  (Strabo,  ix.  2.  2.)  to  be  the 
only  one  among  the  neighbouring  States  which  had  a 
triple  sea,  {jmvui  tpiOdkarrros  cWi,)  and  that  it  had  also 
more  harbours.  By  a  triple  sea  he  meant  an  open  com- 
munication by  the  Corinthian  Gulf  with  Italy  and  Sicily ; 
and  by  the  two  extremities  of  the  Euripus  with  the 
Propontis  and  Egypt.  The  Town  nearest  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Phocis  was  Siphm^  (2<0a<«  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lects, T/0OI,  or  T^^)  a  small  post  on  the  Crissean 
Gulf  (Thucyd.  It.  76.)  TAMe,  (Olafiff,)  80  sUdia 
(10  miles)  from  Bulls,  was  not  far  fit>m  the  sea, 
between  Siphs  and  Creusis,  (Kpeowrlf^  also  called 
Kpdovffo^  and  K/>cov<r<a,  Pausan.  ix.  82.  1.  Strabo,  ix. 
2.  25.)  the  port  and  emporium  of  Thftupite,  (Ocwmi.) 
That  town,  anciently  called  Tketpia,  {Bicmta ;  Strabo 
says  that  its  name  wasusedin  variousforms,  both  singular 
and  plural,  and  in  every  gender,)  was  on  the  Southern 
side  of  Mount  Helicon,  ('EXuri^y,)  almost  opposite  to 
Citheron.  (KiOaipwtf.)  It  was  a  free  Town  in  the  time 
of  Pliny;  {Nat,  Hia.  iv.  7.)  and  Strabo  observes,  that, 
in  his  days,  Thespiee  and  Tanagra  were  the  only 
Boeotian  Cities  remaining,  all  the  rest  being  heaps  of 
ruins.*  A$era^  C^citptf,)  the  birth-place  of  Hesiod, 
was  on  a  lofly  and  ruffged  spot  on  the  right  of  Heli- 
con, 40  stadia  (5  mile^  from  Thespie.  The  epithets 
applied  to  it  by  the  Poet,  xet/M  tcaxy^  Bepei  iprptkef^ 
oi'Be  TO-/  icfOXij^  give  no  Very  favouiable  idea  of  its 
aspect     Hdiccm^  as  is  evident  from  the  course  of  the 
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ir  not  m  ine  wnoie  or  jsoeona.     us  great  extent,  rer-  ^m  y  ^^ 
tility,  and  abundance  of  wood,  naturally  rendered  it  an 
object  of  delight  and  veneration,  from  the  earliest 
periods,  in  so  rocky,  barren,  and  naked  a  country  as 
Greece,  and  under  so  warn  a  sun.     The  Groves  of 
Helicon  were,  therefore,  supposed  to  be  the  favourite 
residence  of  the  Muses  ;  its  springs  were  named  from 
Aganipp^  and  Pegasus,  (*I«rroi^r/M}i^,  Hippocrene;) 
its  caverns  were  the  abode  of  Nymphs ;  (to  twk  Aetfitf^ 
Opitwv  inffup&¥  hnpou-,)  and  even  as  late  as  the  Ilnd 
century  of  our  Era,  splendid  monuments  of  Grecian 
Art  were  found  at  every  step  on  this  holy  ground.  (Pbu* 
san.  ix.  28—81.)   A  small  stream,  the  Lamus,  (Aa/ior,) 
flowed  from  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain.     CUh»'  CiAwoa. 
fvm,  properly  a  branch  or  offset  from  the  mountains  of 
Attica  and  Megara,  bending  a  little  to  the  South- West, 
sinks  more  gradually  into  the  plain  of  the  Asopus  to 
the  North,  and  terminates  rather  abruptly  to  the  West, 
opposite  to  Helicon.     Not   fiir  from  Cheronea  was  Lebpdea. 
Lebadia^  or  Lebadeot  (A€/9a£/a,  or  A«^ad«ca,)  near  the 
boundaries  of  Phocis,  celebrated   on  account  of  the 
cavern  or  chasm  in  the  earth,  in  which  the  Oracles  of 
Jupiter  Trophonius  (Tpoipufifios)  were  delivered.  (Strabo»  Thipho- 
ix.  2.  38.)     The  cavern,  or  hole  in  the  rock,  was  higher  ni»  *  Care, 
up  in  the  mountain  than  the  Groves  and  Temples, 
through  which  those  who  wished  to  consult  the  Oracle 
must  pass,  and  in  which  they  were  prepared  and  dieted 
for  certain  days,  purified  by  various  ablutions,  and     ^ 
required  to  peform  the  appointed  rites  and  sacrifiees. 
They  were  then  clad  In  a  garment  of  linen,  tied  with 
linen  fillets,  shod  with  sandals  peculiar  to  that  country, 
carried  to  two  springs  close  to  each  other,  one  of  which 
contained  the  water  of  Lethe,  (Aif^,)  the  other  of 
Mnemosyne ;  (My^/MffoViy ;)  a  draught  of  the  first  made 
them  forget  the  past,  and  one  of  the  second  remember 
what  they  then  saw.   They  were  next  desired  to  contem- 
plate with  reverence  a  statue  of  the  God,  believed  to  be 
the  woric  of  Dadalus,  and  never  shown  to  any  but  those 
who  consulted  the  Oracle.    They  were  next  conducted 
to  the  sacred  enclosure ;  a  very  small  area,  surrounded 
by  a  low  parapet  of  white  stone,  or  marble,*  sur- 
mounted by  a  palissade  of  small  obelisks,  connected  to- 
gether by  zones  of  bronze.     The  gates  in  this  fence  led 
to  the  chasm,  '*  not  the  woik  of  nature,"  says  Pausanias, 
(ix.  39.  5.)  **  but  constructed  with  the  greatest  art  and 
skill.'*     It  was  in  the  form  of  a  cupola^  about  four 
cubits  (6  feet)  in  diameter,  and  not  m<Nne  than  eight 
cubits  (12  feet)  in  height.    There  were  no  stairs,  but  a 
narrow,  light  ladder  was  given  to  the  votary,  by  which 
he  descended.    Above  the  floor  of  the  cavern  there 
was  a  hole,  apparently  about  two  spans  (18  inches) 
wide  and  one  span  (9  inches)  deep.t    The  person 
about  to  enter,  having  laid  down  on  the  ground,  and 
taken  cakes  kneaded  with  honey,  first  thnist   in  his 
feet,  and  then  pushing  himself  forwarda,  got  his  knees 

*  Besides  ntiUe,  which  is  eoamoa  io  Oreece  and  Ami  Minor, 
those  Coantriea  aboniMi  in  a  pecoliarly  hard,  fine-graiDcd,  and  jeliow 
isb  white  Ume-stone,  which  takes  a  considerable  polish,  tboagh 
has  not  the  transparency  of  marble.     May  not  this  be  "  the  w^ 
stone**  (Xj#»r  x«mt«r)  so  often  mentioned  by  Greek  writers  ? 
Theatre  at  Smyrna  wu  built  of  this  stone. 

f  The  impossibility  of  a  man's  being  squeesed  into  so  dip 
a  space,  has  embarrused  some  of  the  Commentators.    Th< 
the  darkness  of  the  place,  the  terror  of  the  votary,  the  statf 
and  exhaustion  in  which  he  was  dragged  out  of  the  hole,  a 
from  the  caTem ;  some  defect,  therefore,  of  eye-sight  and 
be  explained,  BotwitlMtaodtng  his  having  sat  in  the  chair 
4s 
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river  would  swallow  up  a  roan  entangled  in  one  of  its 
whirlpools.*'  (Id.)  On  being  removed  from  the  Adytum, 
(or  most  holy  place,)  the  votary  was  seated  by  the 
Priests  on  the  chair  (Opovo^)  of  Mnemosyne,  (Memory,) 
and  questioned  as  to  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  He 
was  then  delivered  over  to  his  friends,  who  carried  him 
back  to  the  Temple  of  Good  Fortune  and  the  Good 
Genius,  where  he  had  been  prepared  for  receiving  the 
Oracle.  He  was  all  this  time  entirely  absorbed  by 
terror,  and  knew  aeitlier  himself  nor  any  of  those  near 
to  him  ;  (icaiox'^v  7c  cri  Tip  hufian  km  uyu*ha  ofiouof 
ninov  re  koI  iSjp  viXus ;)  but  be  soon  recovered  his 
senses  as  well  as  ever,  and  was  seized  wkh  a  fit  of 
laughter.  Tliis  account  is  the  more  deserving  of  credit, 
as  the  writer  of  it  spoke  firom  experience.  **  I  do  not,**  he 
adds,  '*  write  from  report,  but  I  have  both  seen  others  and 
I  have  myself  consulted  the  Oracle  of  Trophonius."  {koI 
atno9  TpQ(pwt^it}  XPI^^H^^^^^  Not  far  from  Lebadea, 
on  a  height  near  Mount  Helicon  on  one  side,  and  the 
river  Phalarus  (^aXapoy)  on  the  other,  was  Coronea^ 
(JLoptl}V€ia^)  founded  by  Coronus,  grandson  of  Sisyphus ; 
it  was  only  20  stadia  (2^  miles)  from  Mount  Laphy- 
stium,  and  near  a  celebrated  Temple  of  the  Itonian 
Minerva,  on  the  road  to  Alalcomena.  {^ AXaXKcfLcval,) 

Near  to  Lebadea,  also,  and  equally  on  the  borders  of 
Phocis,  was  Charoneay  (XaipvJi^cia,)  the  birth-place  of 
Plutarch,  and  the  scene  of  the  memorable  battle  which 
made  Philip  of  Macedon  master  of  Greece.  It  was  just 
midway  between  the  Corinthian  and  the  Maliac  Gulfs. 
It  was  anciently  called  ^rnc.  {"Apvij,  Pausan.  ix.  40«3.) 
That  place,  however,  according  to  Strabo,  (ix.  2.  34.) 
was  aflerwards  called  AcrcBphium,  {'AKpaicpio^,)  In 
the  same  neighbourliood  was  Orchomenus,  COpxo/*«»^J.) 
called  the  Minyean,  (Thucyd.  iv.)  from  Minyas,  father 
of  its  founder.  Near  to  it  was  the  Acidalian  Spring, 
sacred  to  Venus  and  the  Graces.  (Servius,  in  Mndd. 
i.  120.)  Through  the  territory  of  Orchomenus  flowed 
the  Cephissus  into  the  Lake  Copait,  (Kunratf,)  which  is 
evidently  the  drain  of  Bosotia.  The  lake,  also  called 
Cephissis  (KtfpLffals)  and  Leuconis,  (AcvKtovh,)  de- 
rived its  name  from  Copes,  (Kunrat,)  the  principal  Town 
on  its  shores,  situated  near  its  North-Eastern  ex- 
tremity. As  in  ancient  times  this  lake  had  risen  to  a 
great  height  and  overwhelmed  the  Towns  on  its  banks, 
so  a  similar  catastrophe  was  again  likely  to  have  taken 
place,  threatening  destruction  to  Cop»,  then  a  flourishing 
city,  when  an  earthquake,  an  event  common  in  most 
parts  of  Greece,  suddenly  opened  a  chasm  on  the  North- 
Eastern  side  of  the  lake,  and  gave  its  waters  vent 
through  a  subterranean  channel.  (Strabo,  ix.  2.  18.) 
They  were  supposed  to  issue  again  from  the  ground 
near  Larymna,  and  ilow  into  the  Maliac  Gulf  at  Anchoe. 
('A7X01/)  Near  Haliartus,  (*A\/fl^Tor,)  on  the  Southern 
side  of  the  lake,  another  chasm^  is  said  to  have  opened 
and  received  the  waters  of  the  Mel  as,  (M^Xuf,)  which 
previously  ran  through  that  country,  and  formed  a  marsh 
productive  of  the  reed  fit  for  flutes,  (rov  ahXrjTiKov  icaXa- 
fiov,)  In  Strabo's  time,  whether  drained  by  the  newly 
opened  channels,  or  absorbed  by  the  marshes  and  pools 
round  Haliartus,  the  stream  had  entirely  disappeared. 
The  Lake  Copais  received  also  the  Permessus  (Ile/j- 
lyffffov  and  Olmeus,  (^O\p,eios,)  flowing  ffom  Mount 
Helicon.  Its  circumference  was  380  stadia  (47j  miles.) 
Hylica,  (Y\(ic?),  Strabo,  ix.  2.  20.)  a  small  lake  between 
Thebes  and  Anthedon,  probably  received  its  waters  by 


tioned  by  Homer.  (J/,  v.  708.) 

At  a  short  distance,  nearly  due  South  of  this  lake,  Thebet. 
was  Thebes^  {O^fku,  in  Poetry  sometimes  Oi^prj,)  placed 
on  an  elevated  level,  whence  the  sources  of  Dirce  (Ai/sny) 
and  Ismenus  (*U/m}vo9)  sent  forth  streams  flowing  in 
opposite  directions,  the  one  to  the  Lake  Hylica,  the  other 
to  the  River  Ismenus.  In  the  time  of  Pausaniaa,  (viiu 
33.  1.)  the  City  itself,  once  the  first  in  Greece,  had, 
with  the  exception  of  the  citadel  and  the  few  houses 
contained  in  it,  been  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The 
Monument  of  MenaeceuSt  near  the  Neitian  Gate,  the 
ruins  oi  Pindar  s  house,  on  the  other  side  of  the  IKroe, 
and  a  Temple  of  Ceres  erected  by  him»  which  was 
opened  only  once  a  year ;  (Paua.  ix.  25.  3.)  Temples 
of  Themis,  the  Fates,  and  the  Forensic  Jove,  on  the 
road  from  the  Gate  already  mentioned,  an  Hypathmm, 
or  uncovered  Temple  of  Hercules  Rhinochistes,  (the 
nose-amputator,  because  he  cut  off  the  noaos  of  Orcho- 
menian  messengers,)  a  little  further  on,  were  then  ex« 
isting.  The  Grove  of  the  Cabirian  Ceres  and  the  Damsel, 
(Proserpine,)  which  none  but  the  initiated  were  allowed 
to  enter,  was  three  miles  (25  stadia)  from  these,  and 
not  quite  one  (seven  stadia)  from  ihe  Temple  of  the 
Cabirian  Gods.  "Who  the  Cabin  (ILafieipo*)  are^ 
and  what  things  are  done  in  honour  of  them  and  their 
mother,  I  must  be  excused,  by  the  curious,  for  not 
mentioning,"  says  Pausanias,  {Id.  5.)  but  he  has  given 
some  clue  to  the  history  of  their  mysterious  wor^ip. 
In  the  walls  of  the  old  City,  then,  in  part  at  least, 
standing,  there  were  seven  gates,  the  names  of  which 
are  preserved  by  Pausanias  (ix.  8.  3.)  and  Apollodonis 
(iii.  6.  6. ;)  the  Boeotian  Thebes  was  thence  termed 
eind7rv\o9.  (Hesiod,  Op.  et  Dies,  161.)  The  Citadel,  on 
a  hill  adjoining  to  the  City,  was  called  Cadmee,  (Ka^ 
;*€ia,)  from  its  founder  Cadmus,  and  its  height  was  con- 
siderable, like  that  of  Larissa  near  Argos.  (Paus.  iii. 
17.  2.)  HcdiB^  as  has  been  already  observed,  was  the 
last  Town  in  Bceotia,  on  the  confines  of  the  Opuntian 
Locri,  the  River  Platanius,  on  which  it  stood,  being  the 
common  boundary  of  the  two  Countries.  Corsia^  (^^^ 
ffeia,)  or  CorsitB,  (Ko/9ffia2,)  was  a  small  fortress  on  the 
mountain,  a  few  miles  to  the  South- West.  Ou  the 
same  range,  but  on  the  South-Western  side  of  it,  was 
Cyrtones,  (KvpTwyes,}  which  had  a  Grove  and  Temple 
of  Apollo,  and  a  remarkably  cool  sprisg  issuing  from 
the  rock,  and  dedicated  to  the  Nymphs,  whose  Temple 
and  Grove  were  close  to  it  (Pans.  ix.  24.  5.)  Between 
CopaB  and  the  Sea  was  Mount  Ptoum,  (ntwo**,)  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  which  was  Larymna,  (A«/>v/ii>a,)  named  Lirj&u. 
fi'om  the  daughter  of  Cynus.  It  was  a  small  Towa 
anciently  subject  to  Opusj  but  aflerwards  to  Thebes, 
possessing  a  very  deep  harbour  and  a  Tesaple  of  Bac* 
chus  ;  and  the  mountains  impending  over  it  abounded 
in  wild  boars.  Lower  down  on  the  coast,  was  Anihc"  Aiit'r.edc!i 
don,  (AvQri^tiyp,)  the  last  Town  possessing  a  harbour,  oa 
the  shore  opposite  to  Euboea,  says  Strabo,  (ix.  2.)  mean- 
ing probably  the  last  above  the  Euripus.  It  was  a 
fortified  place  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Messapium,  (M«tf<r»- 
vioy,)  and  had  a  Temple  of  the  CaJ^iri,  surrounded  by 
a  grove,  and  another  of  Ceres  and  her  daughter  in  the 
middle  of  the  Town.  Near  the  sea  there  was  a  place 
called  "  the  leap  of  Glaucus,"  a  fisherman,  who,  by 
eating  a  particular  herb,  became  a  Marine  Deity,  and 
was  much  consulted  as  a  Maritime  Oracle  by  seamen. 
SalganeuSy  (SaXYoi/evr ,)  on  a  height  near  the  Euripus ; 
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"  sne opposite  lo  v^naicis ;  ana  uenurn,  \^affiuav,f  aoornea 
with  a  Temple  of  Apollo  and  Statoei  >  of  Diana  and 
Liatona,  were  the  obIt  reniaiain^  places  on  the  coasrt 
West  of  the  Asopws.  That  river,  (*A*i*r«s)  which  rosu 
in  MouBt  Cithspon,  a  little  to  the  South  of  PlatsBe»  ran 
with  a  Westerly  course  through  the  P)ahit  of  Pkmisopia 
(Tia^amwtta)  and  Tanagra  to  the  Eubeean  8ea^  whkh 
3t  entered  opposite  to  Eretria.  Just  abore  its  month 
is  die  Southern  extfemity  of  the  Euripas,  (E2^/Mvar,)  an 
esiceedingly  narrow  strait,  which  a^fiarated  the  Ishmd 
c»f  Euboea  from  the  main  land.  Its  waters,  pent  np 
in  so  contracted  a  channel,  were  liable  to  pcrpetttsd 
fluctuation,  and  were  supposed  to  c^b  and  flow  seven 
times  in  every  fi>ur  and  twenty  hours.  (Pomp.  Mela,  xi. 
7.  Strabo,  ix.  2.  8.)  Idvy,  however,  (xxviii.  6.)  sayo, 
what  is  more  probable, that  its  turbulence  was  occasioned 
by  the  violence  of  the  winds  ;  UmerOj  in  modum  venh', 
ntcnc  hue  nunc  ittue  reno  mart,  vdut  mowU  pnodpHi 
d€9olutu8  tomm^  rapitur. 

Oropus^  ('Qpwvor,)  which  was  given  by  Philip-  of 
Macedon  to  the  Athcttians,  appears  to  have  been  close 
to  the  sea  in  the  time  of  Pausaaiaa,  (i.  84.  I.)  and  wbb 
chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  Temple  of  Am- 
phiaraus,  12  stadia  (Ij  mile)  distant  Opposite  to  old 
Eretria,  and  20  stadia  (2i^  miles)  from  Oropus,  was 
Delphinium.  De^Aj„,uia^  (A^X^/viajr,  Strabo,  Ix.  8.  6.)  a  sacred 
Fort,  and  a  sort  of  "  Gity  of  Reiisge''  to  the  Athenians, 
who  were  obliged  to  go  thither  in  order  to  take  thehr 
trial  when  guilty  of  justifiable  homicide.  (Paiisan.  i.  28. 
10.)  A  little  higher  up  the  Asopos  was  Tunagra^ 
iTdva^pa,)  the  Capital  of  a  large  and  fertile  District,  and 
one  of  the  most  splendid  Cities  in  Bmotta.  Besidea 
many  Temples,  it  had  a  Theatre  and  Portico,  and  die 
Monument  of  Corinna,  the  only  female  Tanagraean  who 
ever  wrote  lyric  poems.  She  vanquished  Pindar  in  a 
poetic  Contest,  *'  chiefly,  as  it  appears  to  me/'  says 
Pausanias,  (ix.  22.  3.)  '*  because  she  wrote,  not  in  the 
Doric  diaieot  as  he  did,  but  in  one  easily  understood  by 
tlie  .Sodians,  and  on  account  of  her  beauty ;  for  to  judge 
irom  the  picture  of  her  in  the  Oymnasiiim,  she  was  tha 
finest  woman  in  her  day."  Tanagra  was  also  famous 
for  another  advantage,  which  the  same  writer  ba&  not 
failed  to  record,  its  excellent  breed  of  game«ooohs, 
Byn<9^  CVffcai,)  £l0oj»u»,  (XTcou^of,)  and  Brythrm^ 
(*£/3v^/Hi»,)  in  the  plain  or  valley  of  the  Asopns,  were 
in  ihe  District  a£Plai€Ba,  (Straboy  ix.  2. 24.)  situated  at 
the  head  of  that  vaUey  near  the  sources  of  the  river. 
The  defeat  and  death  of  Mardooius  would  alone  have 
been  sufiident  to  give  celebrity  to  that  place.  The  weH 
at  Hysis,  the  water  of  which  infused  a  spirit  of  pro* 
l^ecy,  the  pretended  tomb  of  Mardonius»  whose  body 
was  never  ibund»  and  the  source  in  which  Aeteeon  saw 
Diana  bathing,  were  all  shown  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Plat»» :  but  the  sepulchres  of  those  slain  in  the 
battle  against  the  Persians,  the  epitaphs  by  SimonideB 
engraven  upon  their  tomln  the  altar  raised  by  the  Qreeks 
in  a  body  to  Jove  the  Idberator,  (*£Xit>0^/MOf,)  the 
trophy  erected  in  commemoration  of  their  victory,  15 
ctadia  (about  two  miles)  from  the  City,  and  within  its 
walls  the  Temple  of  Juno,  adorned  with  the  works  of 
Praxiteles,  had  they  escaped  the  ravages  oi  time  and 
barbarism,  would  have  compensated  for  the  ayence  of 
the  oracular  waters,  and  amply  repaid  the  labour  and 
baxards  of  a  pilgrimage  to  those  monuments  of  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  ancient  Greece* 

Platffiffi  was  on  the  Western  declivity  of  Cith«ron»  at 


PUteae. 


vauey,  on  me  roao  ro  inespia,  was  toe  town  ana  neltl  ^^v^ 
of  LeuetrOf  (ra  Aevrr/ia,)  immortalized  by  the  victory  Lenctra. 
gained  over  the  Spartans  by  Epaminondas,  which  may 
1m»  o«sa4«  k«^  reestaUiahed  the  Hberty  of  Greece. 

8.  The  smaM  Stake  of  MegariM^  imtfptpi\,')  lytii^  bo>  Meeiris. 
tween  Boeotia  and  Attica,  occupied  the  upper  and  wider 

part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Covlmh.  its  ancient  boundary 
was  near. Ooitiffig^oit,  (Kf»fifivmv,you  the  Eastern  side  of 
the  Isthmus  ;  bot  it  was  rei^oved  higher  up  when  that 
-place  IbB  into  the  hands. of  the  Cosxnthians.  The 
Sdronian  rocks,  {ai  Sirerpimdes  vtrptu,)  which  termi^ 
nated  abruptly  in  the  sea,  and  received  their  name  from 
the  robber  Sciron,  who  was  dain  by  Theseus,  were  be 
tween  Crommyon  and  the  PromoBtowy  Miaea,  (Mii/mc,) 
wbich  sheltered  the  port  of  Ninutj  (NeVaio^)  or  Nua, 
(NiW,)  the  naval  station  of  Megara,  (ra  Ueympu^)  18 
stadia  (about  two  miles)  distant,  and  connected  with  ii 
by  long  walls  (<rM'^,  kgs)  on  each  side  of  the  toad^  It 
had  its  own  Acropolis,  and  was  named  finom  Nisus,  sou 
of  Fandion.  The  City  of  Mcgatn  itself  was  built  on  Megan. 
a  hill,  (hence  the  NiVoi^  Xoi^  of  Pindar,  P9&.  ix.  1/60.) 
and  was  rendered  illustrious,  not  only  by  the  BnnaesB 
with  which  its  ilphabitantB  osaintamed  their  mdependencc^ 
but  by  a  peculiar  School  of  Philosophy  founded  by  one 
of  its  citizetts,  Euelid,  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  Of  its 
many  splendid  public  buiklingB  a  detailed  account  iagfven 
by  Pausanias  (i.  40^-44.)  The  Colonists  established 
there  by  the  Peioponnesians  rendered  the  Done  dialect 
prevalent,  (PaUsan.  i.  89. 4.)  a  proof  that  they  formed 
the  maas  of  the  popuktion.  Thar  country  was  mouo- 
tunoM,  consisting  of  a  icbaHi  of  hills  eonneeted  with 
Cfthceron,  the.  mountaimi  9f  Attica  aad  Geraaea^ 
<rc/!>ap«H(,)  which  occupied  ocariy  the  whole  IsthmusL 
PagiB^  (Uat^al,  or  Uff^ly)  on  the  Haksyonlc  Sea*  and 
JEg9&ihena9  (^AtyoaOtyaJ)  on  the  confines  of  Bcsotia, 
woe  the  only  two  remaining  places  of  jmy  note^ 
belonging  to  the  Megarenses. 

9.  AmcA  has  beeu  separately  described. 

10.  Eubaa,  (£t//3ota,)  "  which  appears,''  says  PUnyi  £ubas» 
<iv.  12.)  *^  as  if  torn  by  somecaarnlrfon  of  Nature  from 
Bmotia,  being  separated  firdm  it  by  the  Euripus,  and 
reunited  by  h  bridge  over  that  narrow  strait,  is  tenni* 
nated  to  the  South  by  two  Promontories,  Genestust 
(r«^a<tfT^f,)  bendmg  towards  Attica,  and  Caphareus* 
<Kii0a/»«vr,)  looking  towards  tbe  Hellespont ;  to  the 
North  by  Cenaum,  (Kipoioir,)  opposite  to  the  Epienemi^ 

dian  shore.    The  island  nowhere  exceeds  40  miles,  or 
is  less  thou  two  miles  in  breadth,  but  measires  IM 
miles  in  its  ^n^eateat  length,  ftom  Attica  to  Thessaly, 
and  865  miles  in  its  drcumfereftce.''    From  Censum 
to  Gersstus,  according  to  Strabo,  (x.  1.  2.)  there  wete 
about  1200  stadia,  (1^  miles.)  and  the  greatest  breadth 
of  Eubosa  was  about  150  stadia,  (18|  miles.)     The 
whole  Iriwd  is  formed  by  one  chain  of  mountains,  run* 
Ding  from  North- West  to  South-East,  end  throwing.otti 
fiome  lateral  branches,  the  extremities  of  which  forai 
the  Promontoriea  already  mentioned.    Near  Ger«st0f 
(or  rc/M^Tor,  FJymolog.  Magnum^  p.  227)  was  an  & 
cellent  harbour  and  a  populous  village  of  the  sa^ 
name,  with  a  Temple  of  Neptune,  one  of  the  fine* 
that  Country.  (Strabo,  x.  1.  7.)    The  sea  betwec- 
part  of  Eubcea,  Attica,  and  the  ^gean,  was  call 
Myrtoan  Sea.  (trikaffot  to  Mv/mi^»r,  Pausan.  rV 
JUyrt&um  Mare^  Hor.  i.    1.)       Caphareus, 
Ionic  dialect,  Ka^ptvi^)  the  most  Eastern  P- 
not  far  from  GersBatas,  waa  eonaidered  t 
4z2 
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>— V"—  lent  current,  (tnteUino  repenU  pereuiMU^  says  Tertuihan, 
(De  Anima^  c.  52.)  dendunt^)  hurrying  them  upon  the 
shoals  which  lie  to  the  South- West  of  that  headland. 

The  Southern  and  highest  part  of  th*  ^h«5»  wiiioK 
«aiikv«racs  Bubuesft  whs  called  OcAo,  (*OX7,)  and  on  the 

CtfyBtns.  shore,  at  its  foot,  was  Carystus,  (Ka/woTos,)  celebrated 
for  the  marble  quarries  at  Marmarium,  (Uap/taptoVf)  in 
Its  neighbourhood,  (Strabo,  x.  1.  6.)  and  ^*  the  stone** 
{Atbettus)  **  which  could  be  combed  (as  wool)  and 
woven," says  Strabo,  (x.  1.  17.)  "so  as  to  make  nap- 
kins of  it,'  which,  when  dirty,  were  cleansed  by  bdng 
thrown  into  the  fire,  just  as  filth  is  commonly  removed 
by  washing.**  Stpra^  (to  ^rvpa,)  a  Town»  was  a  little 
way  higher  up  the  coast ;  and  further,  opposite  to  Oropus, 
(Strabo,  ix.  2.  6.)  was  ErdriOt  {*EpeTptd,)  the  second 
Town  in  the  Island.  (Strabo,  x.  1.  8.)  Its  antiquity 
Is  evidenced  by  the  mention  made  of  it  by  Homer,  ( //. 
ii. ;)  its  strength,  by  its  resistance  to  the  Roman  armies, 
(Livy,  xxxii.  16. ;)  its  former  wealth  and  luxury,  by  the 
statues  and  pictures  then  captured,  (Id. ;)  and  its  learn- 
ing by  the  School  of  Philosophers  named  from  it  (Strabo, 
z.  1. 11.)  A  Colony  was  first  settled  there  by  Eretricus, 
£pom  Macistum  in  TViphylia,  (a  part  of  Elis,)  whence 
their  ridiculous  use  of  the  letter  JR.  The  City  was 
first  called  MdaneU^  (MeXai^v,)  and  Arotria^  (Aporpta.) 
The  old  Town,  opposite  to  Delphinium,  60  stadia  (7^ 
miles)  across.  Was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  the 
new  one  built  a  little  higher  up.  Thdr  power  was 
shown  by  the  inscription  on  a  column  (cr^Xtj)  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Amarynthian  Diana,  which  recorded 
the  attendance  of  3000  cavalry,  600  heavy-armed  in- 
fantry, and  60  chariots,  in  the  usual  procession  on  the 
Festival  of  the  Goddess.  Andros,  Ceos,  Tenos,  and 
other  islands,  also,  were  subject  to  them. 

Chalcii.  CkalcU,  (XmXkU,)  on  the  Euripus,  was  the  metropolis 

(Strabo  x.  I.  8.  11.)  of  the  Island;  and,  on  account  of 
its  strength  and  position,  was  called  by  Philip,  son  of 
Demetrius,  (Polyb.  Excerpt  xvii.  11.)  "  one  of  the  fetters 
of  Greece.*  It  was  said  to  have  been  originally  an 
Athenian  Colony,  but  there  were  also  settled  in  it  some 
Aolians  {kloKtXs)  firom  the  army  of  Penthilus,  and 
Arabs  (^kpap^s)  from  the  followers  of  Cadmus.  Colo- 
nies were  afterwards  sent  out  ftoxa  Enbcea  in  various 
directions ;  the  neighbourhood  of  Palleiie  (JUahX^vii) 
and  Mount  Athos  Q'kOtJs)  was  occupied  by  Eretrians ; 
Olynthus  COXwOcf)  by  emigrants  firom  Chalcis,  who 
also  founded  many  settlements  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  At 
the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition  into  Asia,  (b.  c. 
834,)  the  people  of  Chalcis  enlarged  tfaeur  City,  taking 
within  its  walls  both  Canethus  (Kay^^^or)  and  the  Eu* 

Eoripw.  ripus,  fortifying  the  bridge  over  it  with  walls,  gates, 
and  towers.  That  strait  had  been  nearly  closed  up 
about  86  years  before,  (b.  c.  410,)  when  the  Chalci- 
denses  revolted  from  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponne- 
aian  war.  By  united  efforts  and  forced  labour  the 
Boeotians  and  Euboeans  formed  an  embankment  ix^f^) 
en  each  side  of  the  strait,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  passage 
wide  enough  for  one  ship,  (o  ^ap  iUicwKoos  a^^\€t<j)0ii 
iF*f  n^d  a«d  lofty  towers  erected  at  each  end,*  and 
*  The  first  part  of  the  original  passage  in  Diodoras,  {Bibl.  Bitt. 
sill.  47.)  seems  to  Imply  that  only  one  channel  was  left  in  the  middle 
or  the  strait,  while  the  words  J^^xUmt  Ttig  Idfftif  ytfi^  speak  of 
iMre  than  pne ;  this  apparei^  CDOtradiclion  io  Diodoms  is  ramoved 
by  Strabo,  who,  ^ftfr  wying  t|iefe  was  n  tower  on  each  side,  one  in 
Chalciis  and  the  other  In  Boeotia,  adds,  (U,  2.  8.)  It^mMf^^tu  I"  tig 


Onm^or 


length  of  the  bridge  was  only  two  plethra,  or  rather  >^y^^ 
more  than  300  feet    The  whole  shore  from  Chalcis  to 
Geraestus  was  called  **  the  hollows  of  Euboea,"  from  the  HoUowsof 
«utve  inwards  between  those  points.    (Strabo  x.  1.  2.)  Kuboa. 
Above  Chalcis  was  Orolna^  ('O/n^/Smw,)  famed  for  the 
veracity  of  its  Oracle,  Mgm^  (A1741;,)  adorned  with  a 
splendid  Temple  of  Neptune,  but  no  longer  existing  in 
the  time  of  Strabo,  (ix.  2. 13.)  and  JEdepnu^  (A<fty^o«,) 
noted  for  its  warm  springs.     Further  on  the  Ph>nion- 
tory,  CeMBum^  close  to  which  was  Dticm,  (A«oy,)  and 
beyond  it  Oreus^  (^*Qpeo9,)  anciently  called  Hutiaa^  1 

goT/<Mcs)  and  TaUaUia.  (ToXarr^.)  The  name  ofHlstiitt!' 
uUma  ('EtfTMua)  was  still  used  by  some  persons  in 
the  timeof  Pausanias,  (viL  26.  2.;)  but  the  Town,  once 
one  of  the  four  great  Cities  forming  theEuboean  Tetm- 
polis,  (Scylax,  E$.  59.  Chog.  Min.  i.  272.)  was  then,  not- 
withstanding its  harbour,  reduced  to  a  village.  (Plin. 
Nat.  Hiit.  iv.  12.)  The  shore  beyond  it,  along  the 
mouth  of  the  channel  between  the  Island  and  the  main 
land,  was  called  Artemigium^  (to  ^KprtepUMw^  and 
ornamented  with  a  small  Temple  of  Diana  Pnweoa, 
(D/ioif^^,  the  Oriental)  (Plut  Themiui.  Vila,  p.  115.) 
Near  this  spot,  the  first  engagement  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Persians  took  place.  (Diod.  Sic.  xi.  12.  Cora. 
Nepos,  ThemUt.  VUa^  3.)  Suidas  and  Harpocradon 
call  Artemisium  a  promontory.  Of  the  Eastern  coast  Easten 
the  Ancients  have  said  little:  CerifUhtu^  (K^^u^o*,)  Coau 
at  the  North-Eastem  extremity  of  the  Island,  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (//.  ii.  538.)  and  Pliny,  but  was,  in 
the  time  of  the  latter,  either  destroyed  or  reduced  to  a 
village.  The  River  Budorus  (Bovdo/>o9)  and  a  Cherso- 
nese, terminated  by  a  Promontory,  (XcpWvi^ot  ir^o,) 
are  also  mentioned  by  a  very  few  Writers.  The  interior  inetMr 
of  EulxBa  is  a  lofly  ridge  of  mountains,  possessing  few 
level  spots  of  any  extent  The  Country  called  Oria, 
('Q/>/a,)  near  Mount  Telethrium,  (TeXe^/Koy,)  hi  the 
Histisotis,  ('I^moiftrr*?,)  was  well  wooded,  and  was  the 
district  in  which  EUopia  ('EXXosr/a)  was  situated.  In 
the  Plain  Lelantum,  (to  A^Xrfurroy  caXov/tcyoy  w^JU&w,) 
above  Chalcis,  there  were  warm  ^rings  tised  for  the 
cure  of  diseases.  Eubcea  possessied  no  laige  rivers; 
two  only  are  mentioned  by  Strabo,  (x.  1.  14.)  and  be 
gives  no  clue  to  their  position.  The  IsUnd,  he  says  in 
another  place,  (x.  1.  8.)  was  anciently  called  Macrii^ 
{UiUpir,)  Abantis,  (AfiavrU,)  and  Ocha.  ("Oxn.) 

TI.  Of  Greece,  in  the  kugest  acceptation  of  the  word,  iLOrwce 
it  will  be  now  useful  to  take  a  general  view,  in  order  ccmtiJ.t 
to  point  out  more  distinctly  its  natural  and  territorial  cwat^ii 
divisions,  and  to  show  their  mutual  connection  with 
each  other.     In  Modem  Geography,  the  whole,  with 
the  exception  of  a  part  of  Epirus,  is  comprehended  is 
theP&sh&lic(Vice-royalty)  of  Rum-'ili ;  Romelia.  there- 
fore, is  the  head  under  which  a  detailed  account  of  the 
present  state  of  Greece  will  be  given.    For  the  purposes 
specified  above,  the  leading  outlines  of  the  Ancient 
Geography  of  Greece,  excluding  Peloponnesus,  with 
the  corresponding  modem  names  enclosed  in  brackets, 
are  here  subjoined. 


f  trv^tyi,  a  channel  divided  by  a  par^r  wall  was  constructed  near 
Uf  99  tt»«  PPe  puiags  might  be  eloH4  WP«»  »hp  o^b^r  V9^  opened. 


*  The  letters  cA  have  the  tama  power  in  the  Vcoetiaa  dialect  m 
isf  English  and  Spanish,  not  b«iog  souBded  as  in  the  Toacao,  like  ki 
the  Gfipek  Islanders  also  pronounce  the  name  A7ymm  «(JUk>«v  as  the 
words  B^  p^loffo  would  be  sounded  by  an  Italian  &  and  ffom  JteK 
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(KoKKvyo,    Condessa,)    Singilic,    (•A7iay    opos^    u  c. 

Monte   Santo,)   Soronaic,    (KaaaapBpa,    Caasnudhra,^ 

and  Thermaic,  (ee^raaXovuc^,  Salooichi^  or  Salonique.) 

all  separated  from  each  other  bj  bold  and  dangerous 

pronx>Btortc:i.    Between  the  Southern  extremity  of  the 

chain  connecting  Ossa  and  Felion  and  the  Northern 

side  of  Eubcea,  was  the  Pelasgic  Gulf,  comprehending 

the  Bay  of  Pagasce,  (BwXos^  V6I0,  or  Golo,)  and  the 

Maliac  Gulf,  (Z^toi/viov^  ZitAni.)     Between  Eulxea 

and  the  main  land  was  the  stormy  Euripus,  (Evpivow, 

Suripo,)  and  along  that  Island  and  Attica,  as  £ur  as 

Cape  Suniun,  (Sowcoy,  Kafio  KoKo&pe^  Cavo  Co]6ne» 

i.  e.  Capo  delle  Colonne,)  was  termed  the Euboean  Sea; 

with  that  Cape  the^gean  terminated.  To  the  Myrtoan 

Sea  belonged  the  deep  Saronic  Gulf,  (Sapwpixov^)  now 

named  from  its  principal  Island  the  Gulf  of  ^gina. 

(Ai^ivo,  Egina,  not  Engia,  as  in  the  Maps.)    It  was 

terminated  by  the  Syllaean  Promontory,   (ScvWacov, 

Kvfio  S4n;'XXi,  Cdvo  Skylli,)  which  separated  it  from 

the  Argolic   Gulf^  (Savvkta  or  'AvaVXi,  Naoplia  or 

Anapli,  Napoli  di  Romania,)  and  was  the  Northern 

boundary  of  the  Argolic   Sea.     To  the  South,  that 

sea  is   bounded  by  the  Malian  PromontcM^,  (MaXca, 

Malea,  or  Si.  Angelo.)    It  should  be  observed  that  the 

Greek  Geographers  are  not  altogether  agreed  as  to  the 

names  and  boundaries  of  these  Seas  and  Gulfs.  To  the 

South  of  the  central  part  of  the  iBgsan  lay  the  cluster 

of  Islands  called  Cydades ;  {Kv^Xaies ;)  below  them 

the  Sporades;  (SiropdB€f;)  and  further  East,  on  the 

Asiatic  Coast,  the  learian  Sea,  parallel  with  the  former, 

and  the  Carpathian  with  the  latter.     The  Cretan  Sea 

comprehended  all  contained  between  the  last  named 

Islands,  Cythera,  the  Carpathian  Sea,  and  Crete. 

Between  M&lea  and  Tenarum  (TaiVa/»ov,  Tatvapla^ 
T^uapiov^  Kafio  Marawav^  Ka/3o,  7^«  Mwytfs^  Tenaria, 
Ten&ri,  Cape  Matapiin,  or  Cape  of  M&nna,  or  Mai'na) 
was  the  Laconian  or  Gytheatic  Gulf,  (Gytheates,  from 
the  Town  of  Gytheum,  (TvOeiop^)  now  called  the  Gulf 
of  Colokynthia,  Colokythia,  (KoX0c5  KoXoKvuOta,  or 
&i/\0o  a/  KavTcX  'l^afiwiLiv,)  or  Castel  R&bani.  Be- 
yond Taenarum  was  the  Messenian,  Asinoan,  or  Coro- 
nsan  Gulf,  now  Gulf  of  Cor<5na,  (KoX^of  7^9  Kopwv^t^) 
bounded  on  the  West  by  Acdtas,  ('Ac/mW,  Kdfio  ie 
FaXXo,  Capo  di  Gallo.)  The  large  Bays,  or  Gulfs« 
one  of  which  is  that  of  New  Navarino,  (Ncof  Na/Sa/iZvof , 
Melet.  iii.  407.)  between  that  point  and  the  bend  of 
the  shore  outwards .  near  Pylos  and  the  Island  called 
Prot6,  are  scarcely  noticed  by  the  ancient  Geographers : 
beyond  that  bend  is  the  Bay  of  Cyparissia,  (Kvwapta<r^a^ 
or  Kvvdpiaffos,  *ApKahia^  Arcadhia,)  which  receives 
the  waters  of  the  AlphcEus,  ('AX^cior ,  Tov^cat, 
Bhuphi2^,)  and  terminates  at  Cape  Ichthys.  (Ix^vt.) 
Cyllene,  (KoXX^i/^,  KXapiv-r^a^  Chiarenza,)  between 
Chelonates  (XeXw^Jr^f,  Topviei^  Tomese)  and  Araxosi 
(^kpa^osj  IlaVaf,)  gave  its  name  to  a  bay  which  was 
the  haven  of  Elis. 

The  Gulf  of  Corinth  (Ko/i<v^ia«ot,  or  KoX^ot  7^$ 
VavTdKrov)  begins,  property,  from  the  narrow  passage, 
7  stadia  (7  furlongs)  broad,  formed  by  the  headlands 
Rhium  and  Antirrhium.  (Dardanelles  of  Lepanto, 
'Piov  Kol  *Ainfpptoy,)  It  was  also  called  the  Halcyonian 
Sea.  CAXmtopls.)  The  next  large  Gulf  was  that  of 
Ambracia.  CApra.)  Between  Hydrus  (Y2povf ,  Otranto)  ^ 
on  the  Italian  Coast  and  the  Ceraunian  Mountains' 
(ra  'Aicpoic€pavciat   T^f   x^ipiippat     t4  Bor^^,  I.  e.  the 


(375  miles)  inland :  it  was,  however,  by  some  extended 
to  the  Southern  extremity  of  Greece,  and  comprehended 
the  whole  of  what  were  otherwise  called  the  Ionian  and 
Sicilian  Seas,  all  forming  a  part  of  the  Internal  Sea. 
(fiakdvra  9  Ato^,)  or  Mediterranean.  Her  maritime 
position  and  strong  barrier  of  mountains  on  the  North 
were,  as  Professor  Kruse  justly  remarks,  {HdUu,  i.!l69.) 
the  great  safeguards  of  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
Greece;  while  the  number  and  excellence  of  her  har« 
hours  may  be  said  to  have  created,  as  well  as  main- 
tained, that  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  to  which 
her  naval  power  and  early  culture  were  in  a  jgreat 
measure  owing. 

The  Mountains  by  which  the  Northern  frontier  of  Moaottioa 
Greece  was  protected  were  the  Acroceraunian,  (Khi- 
m&ra,)  Dysorus,  and  Pangieus.  (Nevr-kuh.)  The  6rst 
between  Illyricum  and  Epirus,  the  others  separating 
Macedonia  from  Psonia  and  Thrace.  The  great  chain 
dividing  the  basin  of  the  Apsus  (L6m)  from  that  of 
the  Aous,  (Voydtza,)  the  highest  portions  of  which 
were  called  Asnaus  and  Acropus,  (Trebechina,)  Bar- 
cetesius,  (Gromos,)  and  Lyngon,*  (Pindo  and  Met- 
zovo,)  turns  to  the  East  in  latitude  40^  North,  and 
longitude  21^  3(K  East,  and  makings  a  sweep  to  the 
South  and  East  under  the  name  of  the  Macedonian 
Olympus,  (Metzovo  and  Kralikhiovo,)  passes  round 
in  a  North-Easterly  direction,  where  it  forms  the  Pierian 
Mountains  of  the  Anrients,  (Mildna  and  Vermion,) 
till  it  meets  the  Haliacmon.  Ihe  Thessalian  Olympus 
separated  that  country  from  Macedon,  and  gave  rise, 
on  its  Western  side,  to  the  Apsus  and  Aous ;  on  its 
Eastern  side  to  the  iEstreus  and  Haliacmon.  (Bik- 
hista,  or  Inikhori  and  Venetico.)  The  Countries  tra- 
versed by  those  mountains  and  rivers  are  now  the  San- 
jics  of  Avldnah  and  Berdt  in  Albania;  and  those  of 
Mon6stir  and  Sel&nic,  (Thessalonica,)  in  the  P&sh&lic 
of  Riim-»ili. 

From  the  curve  of  Mount  MtStzovo,  (McT^o/^oy, 
Olympus,)  Eastward,  another  chain  branches  out  in 
a  direction  nearly  due  South,  till,  in  about  39^  3CK 
NoKh,  it  bends  round  to  the  South -East,  and  by  a  tor- 
tuous circuit  winds  up  again  to  the  North,  parallel  with 
the  Thermaic  Gulf.  (Gulf  of  Salonik.)  This  chain, 
the  natural  division  between  Southern  Epirus  and 
Thessaly,  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  Pindus,  generally 
called  Metzovo,  (tov  Mer^dficv  -ra  fiovua^)  but  taking 
different  names  in  different  parts  of  the  range,  (Mele- 
tins,  iii.  257.  Veivrfp.  Nccut.  p.  244,)  and  called  Agrapha^ 
(''A7/>a0a,)  where  it  joins  Othrys.  (AeXex^*  DhelekhJi.) 
Its  North-Eastem  extremity.  Mount  Ossa,  (K^oafiov, 
Kissavo,)  is  near  Bab4,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus, 
Pelion,  at  the  South-Eastem  bend  of  the  same  chain, 
IS  now  called  Pliasidhi,  (nXuufiBi,)  or  the  Mountain  of 
Zagor^  (t^^  Zarfopat  to  fiovvdy^)  from  the  nearest  Town 
on  the  coast.  This  part  of  the  chain  gives  birth  on 
its  Western  side  to  the  Arachthus,  {"ApaxBos^  now  River 
of  Arta,  Ilordfu  r^s  "Apras,)  and  Achelous,  (^Acxpos 
rorafiot^)  flowing  nearly  due  South ;  from  its  Eastern 
side  flows  the  Peneus,  (Iliyvefof,)  now  called  Salemvria 
(2aX«^/>Mi,)  and  from  its  Southern  declivity,  the  Spe 

•  The  only  tuthority  for  this  aame  it  a  paiMga  ia  Liry,  ( 
13.)  where  it  ii  spelt  Un^on ;  but  it  appemn  10  evidentlf  tr 
Greek  word  A»yytnt  ud  1  wu  so  often  sabstituted  for  jf  oy 
icribet,  that  U.  de  Vaudoocoart  {Mimoirt^  ko,  p.  16)  weoi 
ia  altering  the  orthography  o£  the  word. 
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-  uit;     rvivcr    ui     urrceuc.  ±nc    oaiija.c»    ui    ^vionaa 

(AvXwya^)  and  Yitinina,  ('Iwai/i/iva,)  in  Albania,  on  the 
West,  now  occnpy  the  Southern  part  of  Epirus,  that 
of  TVihkkala,  (T/xV/coXa,)  Thessaly,  and  a  part  of 
E^hrib6z,  the  country  watered  by  the  Sperchius, 

From  the  curve  of  Agrapha  a  new  branch  arises,  the 
Makrin(5ros,  (Marpr^vopo^,  Acamanian  Olympus,)  nin- 
ning"  inaSoutherly  and  Westerly  direction,  and  traversing 
Acarnania.  At  the  junction  of  Agrapha  and  Delakh^, 
(Othrys,)  a  second  branch  makes  a  large  sweep,  and, 
passing  to  the  South-East,  terminates  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  This  is  the  ancient  Par- 
nassus, now  called  Li^kura,  (AtdKovpa,)  from  which 
diverges  Mount  Corax,  (Vedriaitza,)  running  nearly  due 
South  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Naupactus,  (Aineh 
bakhti,  Lepanto.)  Stiva,  the  ancient  Cirphis,  and 
Zagora  (Helicon,  now  Licdna,  (Aiicwi^o,)  according  to 
Meletius,  iii.  330.)  are  detached  from  the  same  chain 
by  breaks  of  lower  land.  JEta  (Ofn/,  now  "Opo^ 
T§f  'EXXa^or,  the  Mountain  of  Greece)  and  PtoOn 
(tlrivov)  are  the  Eastern  branches  of  the  same  chain. 
The  mountains  running  through  the  Isthmus,  and  there 
called On^a,  ("Oi/cm,)  nowMakriplae,are  a  continuation 
of  Cithceron,  now  Elatias,  (EXareiaf,)  Parnes,  {Udpmj^^) 
Parndthi,  (Uapi/eOrjj')  Brilessus,  (B/^iXiyfftfos',)  Oxiks, 
(Ofccar,)  Pentelicus,  (Ilei/TeXiicos-,)  Pent^li,  (riei'TeXi^,) 
Hymettus,  (•Y/wyTToy,)  Tileviini,  (TiyXc/SoiJv*,)  and  Lau- 
rium,  (^Aavpiov,  or  Aavpetov,')  near  Sunium,  (^ovvtov,) 
celebrated  for  its  silver  mines.  This  part  of  Grsecia 
Propria  now  belongs  to  the  SanjS.c  of  Eghribdz,  which 
also  comprehends  Euboea,  and  derives  its  name  from 
the  Greek  word  Euripus. 

The  position  of  Greece  between  the  36th  and  42d 
degrees  of  Northern  latitude,  and  its  exposure  to  breezes 
from  the  sea  on  every  side  but  one,  would  render  tlie 
heat  of  its  climate  excessive,  were  it  not  tempered  by  the 
elevation  of  the  soil  in  many  places,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  snowy  mountains  in  others.  The  temperature 
and  seasons  vary  greatly  in  different  places,  at  no  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other,  in  consequence  of 
the  circumstances  just  mentioned.  Near  the  sea,  and 
in  plains  of  any  extent,  the  weather  is  not  subject  to 
rapid  changes.  Northerly  winds  prevail,  with  few  in- 
termissions, from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox. 
In  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  the  whole  of  August,  the 
Etesian  or  periodical  winds  blow  without  variation  from 
the  same  quarter.  In  winter  and  spring  the  winds  come 
generally  from  the  South ;  hence  the  storms  accom- 
panied by  thunder  and  lightning  then  prevalent.  Severe 
cold  is  rarely  felt  before  or  afler  January  and  February ; 
and  rain,  in  the  low  lands,  is  very  rare  from  April  till 
October  or  November,  when  it  falls  with  much  violence, 
sometimes  for  several  days  successively.  November  is 
usually  mild  and  serene,  like  the  finest  October  weather 
in  England.  In  summer  the  scirocco  or  South-East 
wind  is  not  only  accompanied  by  an  enervating  heat, 
but  also  by  a  very  thick  haze  approaching  to  fog.     The 

•  Tilevfini,  (Ti,AiA«wi,)  Meltt.  Gw^r.  iii.  352.  Tutyf.  Vutr,  166. 


ucuuccu  irom  uie  very  impenect  aata  tumished  by  the  ^^^v^ 
Ancients.  Olympus,  in  Thessaly,  was  estimated  by  Geo%. 
Bernouilli  (Buflbn.  Epoques  de  la  Nature,  p.  383)  at 
1017  toises,  (about  61 10  feet.)  and  Mr.  Dodwell  (Clan. 
Tour)  supposes  Ossa  to  be  no  more  than  5000.  That 
is  also  judged  by  Dr.  Holland  to  be  the  heigbt  of  some 
of  the  most  elevated  peaks  which  he  observed.  Con^ 
pact  limestone  is  the  prevalent  kind  of  rock  in  the 
whole  chain  from  the  North- Western  coasts  to  the  ex- 
tremity  of  the  Morea ;  (Holland,  89, 386, 417. 421 ;)  and 
the  coast  between  Thessalonica  and  Volo,  is  probably 
all  of  a  primitive  formation,  consisting  chiefly  of  marble, 
mica  slate,  talc  slate,  serpentine,  &c.  (Id  350.)  Spelt 
(Tritium  spelia)  and  barley  were  most  common.  Oats  BoUdj. 
(ppofLos)  were  rarely  cultivated  by  the  Ancients;  to 
which  millet  (Sorghum  vulgart)  and  mu2e  are  now  fre- 
quently added.  The  seed-time  b  in  P\ebniary  and 
March,  the  harvest  in  June  and  July.  The  labours  of 
the  field  are  still  earned  on  as  among  the  Ancients,  and 
the  corn  is  trodden  out  by  oxen,  on  a  circular  floor, 
paved  with  flints.  Cistus,  thyme,  Jerusalem  sage,  and 
other  strongly  scented  shrubs,  cover  the  bwer  hills. 
Oleanders  and  agnus  castus  mark  the  course  of  the 
mountain  torrents.  The  higher  declivities  are  clothed 
with  dwarf  oaks,  (Gramuntia,  cocdgera^cerris,)  philyrea, 
alaternus,  and  arbutus.  The  olive  is  cultivated  in  all 
the  plains,  and  the  terebinth  grows  wild  in  the  valleys. 
Planes  and  walnuts  grow  to  a  vast  size.  The  bay  or 
laurus  of  the  Ancients  acquires  a  considerable  hdght 
and  size,  and  the  myrtles  are  sometimes  almost  washed 
by  the  spray,  while  the  rose  vies  in  brilliance  with  the 
oleander,  (Adipvrj,)  on  the  bank  of  every  stream,  and  the 
vine,  twining  round  the  elm,  ripens  its  clusters  without 
culture  ;  nor  are  there  perhaps  any  countries  on  earth 
the  climate  and  scenery  of  which  are  more  calculated  to 
inspire  a  Poetic  feeling,  than  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Sicily. 

Ptolemeei  Geographia,  Ed.  P.  Bertius,  Amstel.  1619, 
fol. ;  Strabonis  Geographia,  Ed.  Tyschucke,  Siebenkei«, 
et  Friedemann,  Lips.  1796,  1818,  7  vds.  8vo.  ;  Pausa- 
niee  GreecitB  Descnpiio^  Ed.  Pacius,  Lips.  4  torn.  1796, 
1796,  8vo.;  MeXcr/oi  r€it«7^a^ia  fraXaca  cai  Wo,  EdAnthi* 
mus  Gaza,  Yen.  1807,  4  tom.  8vo. ;  dkavtrjKKol  Tpi/yopUv 
rwv  ^rjp.fjrptetfjv  Tetayp,  ffewrcpiinj,  Viennee,  1791,  8vo.; 
Christoph.  Cellarii,  Notilia  Orbis  Aniiqui,  Camb.  1708, 
2  tom.  4to. ;  Hellas  von  Dr.  F.  C.  H.  Kruse,  mitCharten, 
th.  1.  Leipz.  1825,  8vo. ;  Memoire  anjiase  d  la  CarU 
de  la  Turquie  d' Europe  par  le  G^n<^ral  Guillanme  de 
Vaudoncourt,  Munich,  1818,  Svo.with  an  excdlent  map ; 
Vaudoncourt's  Ionian  hUmds  by  Walton,  with  a  (re- 
duced and  very  indifferent)  map»  Lond.  1816,  five; 
Titi  Livii  Historiarum,  Ed.  Th.  Ruddimannus,  Edinb. 
1751,  4  tom.  12mo.;  AUegemeine  Encydop^etUa,  von 
Ersch  und  Gruber,  tom.  ii.  Leipz.  1818 ;  Malte-Brun, 
Precis  dela  Geographic  UniverseUe,  7  vols,  Paris,  1812, 
1828,  8vo.  liv.  117.  vi.  123 ;  Traodskt  the  Ionian  Islm. 
Albania,  Sfc,  by  Henry  HoUand,  M.D.  Lond.  1815,  4to. ; 
Gcographi  Graci  Minores,  Ed,  J.  F.  Gail,  vol.  i,  Paris, 
1826,  8vo. 
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'       URXSD*  lOOW.  freu-«i»»-    w  cry,   w  vMj 

Grb'edt,  foul  or  clamour  for;  and,  conae- 

GRV^enrLT,  1  qoently,  to  be  eager  after ;  to  de- 

Grb'bdiness.         /sire  hungrily  or  ravenously. 
Grb'bdy-gct,        1      Greedy,  adj\  eager  after;  seek- 
Grb'bdt-outted»  ling,  desiring,  or  covetiog  with 
Greit.  /  the  eagerness  of  hunger ;  without 

restraint  of  appetite;  or  desire;  rayenoua* 

«« To  grid  or  gred,  to  weep  or  cry ;  it  seems  to  come 

from  the  Italian  gridare,  to  cry  or  weep.     Vox  Scotii 

nnioHanma."    Ray.    But  Jamieson,  with  good  reason, 

from  the  Goth,  greit-^ru 

Loude  gradtU  tbo  tiitbcr  koigt,  '<  ■niteth  alie  to  gfwmdv." 

Jl.Giamcetkr^p.47&. 

So  ^t  ^ese  deserites,  [disherited  ptims]  bl  gomietl  on  bym  grede. 

la,  p.  85* 

And  >o  he  nay  acy  yt  tine  ynSL  he  can  ^r«cfe  anon, 

«  Nyme>  yimt  laxei,"  (knivca.)  Md.  p.  125. 

I  am  Thomas  low  hope,  to  whom  je  crie  k.grete^ 
Mister  of  Canterbire.  A  Brunne,  p.  148. 

Qurles,  fit  gredat  after  fode. 

Pien  Plouhnan,     FuUuij  p.  151« 
They  loaen  full  bette,  so  God  me  spede 
Thaa  doeth  the  riche  chinchy  grede, 

Chaucer.    The  Jtomant  of  the  Foact  IbL  144. 
Tor  an  vsurere,  so  God  me  see 
Shall  Deuer  for  richesse  riche  be 
Bnt  euer  more  poore  and  indigent 
Scarce  and  greedw  in  his  intent. 

Td.   A.  fol.  142. 

The  sea  gredie  to  flowen  constraineth   with  a  eertaine  ende  his 
iloodes.  Id,     The  third  Booke  of  Boeput,  &1. 221. 

The  man  whicbe  hath  his  londe  tilled, 
Awaiteth  nought  more  redily 
The  heruest,  ttian  thei  greditg 
Ne  make  than  varde  and  watche, 
Where  thei  the  profile  migbten  catche. 

Gmoer.    Omf.  Am,  book  r.  fol .  96, 
Hoe  fel  adoun  a  bedde, 
Ant  after  knyves  gredde^ 
To  slefn  mioe  hire  kyng  Lothe. 
The  Oetie  of  Kyng  H<tm,  1. 12<(2.  m  RUmm,  Mei.  Rom,  ToL  il.  p.  114. 

On  TinrngaunC  he  gon  to  grtdk, 
'*  Onyow  nas  never  help  at  nede, 
Fy  on  ow  everichon  !" 
f%e  Kyng  of  rort,  1.  610.  m  AVtofi,  Met,  Bom,  JoL  iu  p.  181. 
And  when  be  ^pes  full  gredUi^ 

unthriftie  thirst  to  slalce, 
The  river  wasteth  speedilie, 
and  awaywarde  goes  the  lake. 

Turbvwle,    The  Lamer  oUagmmg  kawkk. 
Yet  on  the  other  side  i\mgreedmeaee  of  giorye,  and  the  TDsaciable 
desire  of  fiime,  made  no  place  to  name  to  fane,  ner  no  aduentvre  to 
be  ouer  harde.  Bremde,    Qmntm  OMimOf  fol.  257« 

Lo  thus  (deare  wench^  I  leado  a  lothsome  life, 

And  greedily  I  seeKe  a  greedg  graoe. 
To  make  an  ende  of  all  these  stormes  and  strife. 

OoBcoigne.    Dm  Bartholomew  of  BaHle, 
"What  s'ener  bee  coulde  get,  or  scrape 

his  appetyte  to  staunche 
He  gaue  it  aU  to  gmtifie, 
hSt  greetfye^gvUed  panache. 

Drani,    Bomee,    SpiwUe  U  FaUa. 
I  am  a  smelfeaste  bellye  God, 

idle,  and  full  of  sloothe 
A  gredie^gat,  and  at  a  word 

a  aeruaunte  to  my  tothe.  Id,    Aw    Sufyrel, 

And  eke  her  feetc  most  monstroua  were  in  sig^tf 
For  one  of  them  was  like  an  eagle's  claw, 

With  griping  talaunta  armd  to  greedg  fight ^ 
The  other  like  a  beare's  uneven  paw : 
More  ugly  shape  yet  never  tiviog  creature  saw. 

Speuter^   Iherie  Qtteene,  book  i.  can.  8. 


'  luiurvw,  ^^  — 

lliat  dronke  with  blood  yet  thirsted  after  life.  GRBKK- 

SpeM$er,    Baerie  Qaetite,  book  L  can.  7«         UNO. 
That  when  the  knight  beheld,  his  mightie  shield 

Upon  hia  manly  arme,  he  soon  addrest, 
And  at  him  fiienly  flew,  with  eorage  fild. 
And  t»gfiw  greedmeme  throngh  every  member  tkriUd. 

Id.    lb,  book  I  can.  8* 
Tell  me  good  Hobbindl  what  gais  the  ^rer^f 

What  P  hath  some  wolf  thy  tender  lambs  ytome  ? 
Or  is  thy  bagpipe  broke,  that  sonnds  so  sweet  P 
Or  art  thoa  oi  thy  kiued  lasse  forlome  ? 

Id,    Shepherd't  OaUmAKT.    April. 
Onr  greedg  seamen  mmmage  every  hold* 

Smile  on  the  booty  of  each  wealthier  chest ; 
And,  as  the  priests  who  with  their  Gods  make  bold, 
Tske  what  they  like,  and  sacrifice  the  rest. 

Ijt^oeit,    jBUuu  emraowtf  sc.  1W& 
I  tmafed  ber  with  a  basket  of  fruit  last  somner,  wMcb  she  eat  so 
Teiy  greedifg,tiM  alaoet  mads  me  resolve  never  to  see  bar  man, 

^«fMlor,Neb2ir« 
And  indeed  Fhilaretus  was  little  given  to  greedmem^  either  in 
ifmits  or  sweetmeata;  in  the  Utter  he  was  almost  abstemious,  and  in 
the  former  he  was  very  moderate. 

Jsirch.    lifk  of  Bogle,  prefixed  to  kit  PForhr, 

But  shrewd  Suspicion  witb  her  squinting  eye, 
To  Truth  declared,  prefers  a  whispered  lie ; 
With  greedg  mind  the  piofler'd  tale  believeir 
Relatea  bar  wishes,  and  vHlh  joy  deceives. 

Uofd.    SptethtaCCkmrehiff, 

The  hog,  that  finds  his  food  among  ordnre,  and  greeditg  devours 
many  things  rejected  by  every  other  useful  animal,  is,  like  poultry, 
originally  kept  as  a  save-all. 

Smith.    WeaUh  of  Natton,  book  I  ch.  xi. 
The  GentHc,who  shutting  bts  eyes  agnnst  tbe  light  efKatnre,  gave 
himself  up  to  work  iniquity  with  ^^eoUpMes,  beeama  in  anetber  sense 
a  deg,  as  personally  the  object  of  God's  aversion. 

Bortieg,    Sermon  38.  vol.  iii. 

GRE'EKLING,^  GrttMing;  a  dimkmtiye  of 
Gre'ekish,  VGVeefr  /  a  little  Gi^tk  ;  a  Greek  of 

Geb^cisv.  j  little  Talue  or  esteem.     GrecUm  ; 

a  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to,  aa  idiom  o(   the 

Greek  lan^age. 

Sab.  Prethee  foolish  Cfreehe  depart  from  me,  there's  money  for 
thee.    If  you  tarry  longer,  I  shall  giue  worse  paimenL 

Shahepeare.     Tweifthltighi.tol  210. 


"  By  Jove  multipotent, 
Hiou  should'st  not  beate  from  me  a  Oreehuh  member 
Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressnre  made 
Of  our  ranke  feud  ?        Id,    Jhtghm  amd  Oremldm,  fol.  98. 

Which  of  the  ChreeheHnggdnxni  ever  give  pieoapta  to  Demosthenes  f 
or  to  Pferides  (whom  the  ag»  auroam^d  heavenly)  becaiae  be  seem'd 
to  thunder,  andlighten,  with  his  language. 

Ben  Jomon,    Duconerieo,  UA.  128. 

But  as  he  [Milton]  endeavoura  every  where  to  express  Homer, 
whose  age  had  not  arrived  to  that  finenessj  I  found  in  him  a  true 
sublimity,  lofty  thoughts,  which  were  clothed  with  admirable  GrecUmti 
and  ancient  words,  which  he  had  been  digging  from  the  mines  of 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  and  which,  with  all  their  rusticity,  had  some- 
what of  venerable  in  them. 

Drgden,    On  the  Origin  and  Progreu  of  Satire. 

^<The  Gresss,"  says  Archdcaeoa  Nares,  (ad  r.) 
••  were  proverbially  spoken  of  by  the  Romans  as  fond 
of  good  living  and  free  potations,  and  they  used  the 
term  GreBcari  for  to  indulge  in  these  articles."  Every 
reader  will  call  to  mind  instaneea  in  illustration.  •  CUm- 
dim  auuetuM  GraoarL  Hence  in  English  we  obtaia . 
the  pioveibial  eipresslon,  ••  as  mertj  as  a  Greek,*'  not 
as  it  is  sometimes  comipiWL  ••  Grrgr  (»  sn>«l^  ^-J 

Latterly  a  Greek  has  been  applied  to  a  character  of 
less  openness,  not  to  a  6on  tdvant,  but  to  a  Gamblen 
we  know  not  why. 


wc»Etia*^ 


Green,  n. 

Green,  adj. 

Gre'enisHj 

Gre^enly, 

Gre'ennbss, 

Green-bsllibd» 

Green-cloth, 

Green-coloured, 

Green-embroidered, 

Green-eyed, 

Green-finch, 

Green-orocer, 

Green-haired, 

Green- HOUSE, 

Green-sauce, 

Grebn-suadowed^ 

GrBEN-SICKNE88, 

Grebn-slebybs, 
Green-sour, 
Green-sward^ 
Grb'enwood-8hade« 


Ger.  grun  ;  Sw.  groen.  The 
Ger,  grun,  Wachter  deriYes 
from  grunerit  virere.  Ihre 
considers  gro,  viretcere^  (A. 
S.  growan^)  as  the  root  of 
the  Sw.  groen  ;  and  Skinner 
and  Junius,  the  A.  S.  grow-' 
an,  to  be  the  root  of  the 
whole.  Tooke  says,  green 
is  the  past  part,  oigrenian^ 
virescere ;  as  viridU  of  vU 
rere,  and  prasinus  from  n-/»a- 
<rov  ;  but  gren-ian  may  itself 
be  from  grow-an  ;  and  ap- 
plied to  the  colour  produced 
by  the  growing  or  growth  of 
Yegetable  life. 

Verdant,  met.  haYing  the 
verdure,  the  vigour,  of  any 
thing  growings  or  vegetat- 
ing ;   flourishing,  vigorous. 


Also,  unripe,  as  growing  fruit;  and  thus,  immature^ 
raw,  inexperienced. 

Ine  toke  ]re  frute,  displayed  his  banere, 
U  wente  to  ^e  bataile  in  a  fulle  faire  grene, 
ftX  is  vnder  Ktmpedeoei  a  medow  I  wene. 

A  Bnijiiif,p.2. 
he  sailes,  as  men  sais,  som  were  blak  &  bio, 
Som  were  rede  &  arene,  be  wynde  about  bam  blewe. 

/A  p.  174. 

Ich  have  no  peny  quab  Peers,  polettes  for  to  bigge 
No^v  goos  DO^r  grys  bote  two  grene  cheses. 

Piert  PlouhmaH,     Fimn,  p.  144. 
Certain  I  am  full  like  indeede 
.To  him  that  cast  in  earth  his  seede 
And  hath  ioye  to  the  new  springing 
Whan  it  greneik  in  the  ginning. 

Chaucer.     The  Romant  of  the  Roee,  fol.  136. 

No  creature  saw  be  that  bare  li^ 
Save  on  the  grene  he  saw  sitting  a  wif, 
A  fonler  wight  ther  may  no  man  devise. 

Id.     The  m/  of  Bathet  Tale,  v.  6580. 

Welcome,  quod  he  and  every  good  felaw ; 
Whider  ridest  thou  under  this  grene  shaw  \ 
(Said  this  yeman)  wolt  thou  fer  to-day. 

Id.    The Freret  Taie,i,^m. 

Sailing  thus  two  daies  or  three 
My  Isdy  towards  her  countree 
Ouer  the  waues,  high  snd  greene^ 
Which  were  large,  and  deepe  belweene. 

Id.    The  Dreame,  foL  361. 
In  hire  is  high  beaute  withouten  pride, 
Youthe,  witnouten  grenehed  or  folie. 

Id.    The  Man  of  Lawee  Taie,  v.  4583, 
I  heard  in  the  next  bush  beside 
A  nightingale  so  lustely  sing 
That  with  her  deare  voice  she  made  ring 
Through  all  the  greene^wood  wide. 

Id.     The  Cuchow  and  the  Nightwgale,  fol.  334. 
He  [Christ]  gafe  ensampla  in  his  parsone, 
And  we  the  wordes  haue  alone 
Like  to  the  tie  with  leues  greene. 
Upon  the  which  no  fruit  is  scene. 

Gower,    Qmf.  jfm.  book  t.  fol.  93. 
Yea  and  peradnentnre  this  figtree  too  was  lyke  vnto  that  same 
oflier  figtree,  which  the  Lord  accursed^  because  that  by  the  ireash 
^ftmee  of  the  leaves  it  made  one  that  wer  houngrie  belieue  that  he 
ahould  finde  fmicte  vpo  it,  wheras  in  dede  it  had  uone. 

UdaU.    Luke,  c\u  XIX. 
The  greem  leases  outward  sheweth,  that  the  tree  is  not  drie  in- 
warde:  and  tiie  good  woorkes  opeolie  notifieth  the  inward  heart 
McretUe.  Ooiden  Bohe.    Letter  7.  sig  D.  d.  5. 


regard  of  the  greenneue  and  beauty  thereof  and  we  judged  itio  be 
very  populous  within  the  land. 

Hahluyt.    Fogage,  ifc.  voL  iii.  fol.  399.    Erameu  FaUa. 
Antichrist  as  it  were  appearing  aboue  the  grounde  i  grewe  still  fof 
warde  (tbgreneneue  to  ripenesse. 

Bale.    Pageami  of  Popet,  f»L  37. 
Cloudesle  walked  a  lytle  besyde, 

And  loked  vnder^rffitf^^MO^^  linde^ 
He  was  ware  of  hys  wife  and  chyldren  thre 
Full  wo  in  hart  and  mynde. 
AaciaU  Pojmlar  Poetrg,^.^.    Jdam  Beii,  the  third  FU,  1 4Ai. 
And  all  about  old  stockes  and  stubs  of  trees. 
Whereon  nor  fruit  nor  leaf  was  euer  seen. 
Did  hang  vpon  the  ragged  rocky  knees ; 
On  which  had  many  wretches  hanged  beene, 
Whose  carcasses  were  scattred  on  theyrv«iic, 
And  throwne  about  the  difis. 

%»en$er.    Faerie  Qmeene^  book  i.  can.  ix. 
Beside  the  same  a  dainty  place  there  lay, 
Planted  with  mirtle  trees  and  laureUs  greeae. 
In  which  the  birds  sung  many  a  lovely  lay 
Of  God*s  high  praise,  and  of  their  loues  sweet  teene^ 
As  it  an  earthly  paradise  had  beene. 

Id.    B.  book  iii  can.  5. 

So  likewise  out  of  the  Ligustic  deep,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  a  greemth  stalk  is  gathered,  which,  hardened  in  the  air,  oomcs 
to  be  coral,  either  white  or  red. 

Dragton,     EngrlamTt  Heroica/ Epistles.    Edward  IF.  to  Mrs.  Share, 
(note  3.) 
One  f sort  of  osier]  is  of  little  worth,  being  brittle,  and  very  i 
resembling  the  fore-mentioned  sally,  with  reddish  twigs,  and  ] 
greenish,  and  rounder  leaves. 

Evelgn.    Discourse  of  Forest  Tirees,  ch.  six. 

And  make  the  greenly  ground  a  drinking  cup 
To  sup  the  blood  of  murder*d  bodies  up. 

Oaseoigne.    Joeasta,  (1577.) 

— — ^— ^—  The  people  muddied, 
Thicke  and  vnwholesome  in  their  thoughts,  and  whispers 
For  good  Polonius*  death ;  and  we  haue  done  but  greenig 
In  hugger  mugger  to  inter  him. 

Shahspeare.    Hmmlet,  ^iA.27Z. 

Among  the  rout  they  take  two  gentle  swains, 
Whose  sprouting  youth  did  now  but  greenig  bad: 

Well  could  they  pipe  and  sing,  but  yet  their  strains 
Were  only  known  unto  the  silent  wood. 

P.  Fletcher.     The  Purple  bland,  can.  1. 

Besides  how  unhandsome  and  deformed  appeared  the  Cue  of  the 
earth  itself !  shewing  trees  without  leaves,  and  the  ground  withoat 
greenness  in  those  moneths  of  June  and  July. 

Sir  F\rancis  Drahe,     The  World  i 


unco.i. 


Greene^heUied  snakes !  blue  fire-drakes  in  the  skie. 

Ben  Jonsom.    The  Sad  Shephenl,  act  tl  ae.  8. 

Well,  they  should  know  him,  would  the  King  bat  grant 

His  poet  leave  to  sing  his  Household  true  ; 
He'd  frame  such  ditties  of  their  store  and  want 

Would  make  the  vtrj  green-doth  to  looke  blew. 
Id.     The  Fnder-wood,    jin  Epigram,  To  the  Haaseksld. 

All  mothers  that  had  any  graceful  hew 
Would  have  worn  masks  to  hide  their  face  at  yoa : 
It  would  have  grown  to  this  at  your  foul  name, 
Oreen^cohured  maids  would  have  turned  red  with  abane. 

Toamenr.    The  Revenget's  Tragedg,  act  v. 

Pbn.  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  ayr, 

As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash  crabrac*d  Despnire : 
And  shuddering  Feare,  and  green-eged  lealoasic. 

Shahspeare.    Merehani  ef  Fmiee,  fial.  175. 

Iaoo.  Oh  beware  my  lord  of  iealonsie. 

It  is  the  green'Cg'd  monster,  which  doth  mocke 

The  meate  it  feeds  on.  Id,     Otheih,  IbL  394. 

Now  may  yon  aet  your  oranges,  lemmons,  myrtils,  deandeit, 
lentiles,  dates,  aloes,  amomums,  and  like  tender  trees  and  plants  in 
the  portico,  or  with  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  green  Iswue  and 
conservatories  open  for  eight  or  ten  days  berore  April,  or  eaiUer  if  the 
•eason  invite,  to  acquaint  them  gi*adnaity  with  the  air. 

Beeh/n.    CatendaHam  Hortemte,  {Mmtki 
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^  Ana  uy  iiim  a  i»wjer  s  utNui  »uu  yrcm-«wwvv> 

Jonton.    SongTB, 

The  country  life  is  best,  where  quietly, 
Free  from  the  clamour  of  » troubled  Court, 
We  may  enjoy  our  own  great'tkathwed  walks. 
And  keep  a  moderate  diet  without  art. 
Beaumont  and  Fietcher,     The  Noble  Gentlemen^  act  ii.  sc  1 , 

As  when  a  well-shaped  Tirgio»  that  having  fed  upon  trash  Instead 
of  nourishing  meats,  languishes  under  a  wearisome  burthen  of  the 
gretn'Mkneu,  Dighy.     Of  Man*$  Soul,  ch.  xi. 

You  demy-puppets,  that 

By  moone^ine  doe  the  ffreene-iowre  ringlets  make 

Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites. 

SJkaktpeare.     Tai^tif  fol.  16. 

Shall  we  seek  virtue  in  a  sattin  gown ; 

Embroidered  virtue  ?    Faith  in  a  well-curPd  feather  ? 

And  set  our  credit  to  the  tune  of  ffreen-aieevet. 

Beaumont  and  Fietcher.    The  Uyai  Suitjeet,  act  ill,  8C.  2. 

Behold  th'  Almighty's  mercy  show'd  to  us, 
That  through  the  waves  our  vray  not  only  vrrougfat 
But  to  these  mountains  safely  hath  us  brought, 
Whose  dainty  tops  all  earthly  pleasures  crown, 
And  on  the  greenitward  sets  us  safdy  down. 

Drayton,    Noah*t  Flood, 
This  is  the  prettiest  low-borne  lasse,  that  euer 
Ran  on  the  greene-tord  :  nothmg  she  do*s  or  seemee 
But  smackes  of  something  greater  then  herselfe. 
Too  nobie  for  this  place. 

Shahtpeart.    The  Wmter'9  Taie,  Ibl.  292. 

But  Calopioe,  now  bein|;  left  alone 
Under  the  greene-woodi  side  in  sorie  plight, 

Withouten  armes  or  steed  to  ride  upon. 
Or  house  to  hide  his  head  from  Heaven*8  pight 

Spenter.    Faerie  Queene,  book  vi.  can.  5. 
Vnder  the  curtaine  of  the  greene-wood  shade. 

Beside  the  brooke,  vpon  the  veluet  grass, 
In  massie  vessell  of  pure  siluer  made, 
A  banket  rich  and  costly  furnisht  was. 

Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  x.  st.  64. 
— ^— «_^__.  Great  Spring,  before, 
Greened  all  the  year ;  and  fruits  and  blossoms  blush*d, 
In  social  sweetness,  on  the  self- same  bough. 

Tkomton*    Spring* 
Atttr'd  in  mantles  all  the  knights  were  seen, 
That  gratify'd  the  view  with  cheerful  green. 

Dry  den.     The  Flower  and  the  Leaf, 
Sad  cypress,  vervain,  yew,  compose  the  wreath, 
And  every  baleAil  green  denoting  death. 

JU.     Firgii.    JSneitf  book  iv. 
Thero  are  writers  of  great  distinction,  who  have  made  it  an  argument 
for  Providence,  that  the  whole  earth  is  covered  with  green  rather 
than  with  any  other  colour,  as  being  such  a  right  mixture  of  light 
and  shade,  that  it  comforts  and  strengthens  the  eye,  instead  of  weak- 
ening or  grieving  it.  S^eetatorf  No.  387. 
On  the  green  bank  I  sat  and  listened  long 
(Sitting  was  more  convenient  for  the  song :) 
Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move» 
But  wbh*d  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grove. 

Dryden.     The  Flower  and  the  Letf. 

The  light  that  passed  by  these  pores  was  in  its  passages  so  tern* 
pered  with  shadow,  and  modified,  that  the  eye  discerned  no  more  a 
golden  colour,  but  a  greenish  blue. 

Boyie.    Experimeniai  Hitiory  of  Coionrtf  part  ill  exp.  9. 

There  are,  besides  the  temper  of  our  climate,  two  things  particular 
to  us,  that  contribute  much  to  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  our  gardens, 
which  are  the  gravel  of  our  walks,  and  the  almoat  perpetual  greenneu 
of  our  turf.  Sir  fV.  Temple.     On  Gariemmg. 

The  hypocrite's  hope  is  indeed  both  a  water  that  will  fail,  aid  a 
mire  that  will  defile  him ;  yet  it  is  this  alone,  that  for  a  while  gives 
growth  and  greennett  to  his  comforts. 

South.     SermonB,  vol  z.  p.  44. 
•  For  oft  these  valleys  shift 


Their  green^euAroidered  rohe  to  fiery  brown, 
And  swift  to  green  again,  as  scorching  suns, 
Or  streaming  dews  and  torrent  rains,  prevail 
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Boyle.    Pneumatieal  Erperimente  about  Mtepiration,  title  10.  ex.  I.    - 

Besides  the  wholesome  luxury  which  that  place  abounds  with,  I 
have  always  thought  a  kitcheo^arden  a  more  pleasant  sight,  than  the 
finest  orangery,  or  artificial  green^houte. 

Spectator,  No.  477. 
Longing  for  unhealthy  and  extravagant  trash,  does  not  only  argue 
that «  maid  has  the  green-tiehneat,  but  serves  to  increase  the  disease. 
Birch,    Life  of  Boyle,  prefxed  to  hie  Worke,    Letter  to  a  Nobk 
Lord. 

First  let  them  sip  from  herbs  the  pearly  tears 
Of  morning  dews ;  and  after  breut  their  fast 
On  green'iUHord  ground  (;» cool  and  grateliil  taste.) 

Dryden.     Firgii,     Georgietf  book  iii. 
My  scaly  prize  in  order  all  displav'd. 
By  numoer  on  the  green-tumrd  there  I  lay*d, 
My  captives,  whom  or  in  my  nets  I  took 
Or  hung  unwary  on  my  wily  hook. 

Rowe.     Ovid,    Mei^merpkoaee,  book  xili. 
A  sylvan  life  till  then  the  natives  led, 
In  the  brown  shades  and  green-wood  forest  lost, 
All  careless  rambling  where  it  liked  them  mosL 

Thornton.     Caaile  of  Indolenoe,  can.  2. 
■  And  in  each  pleasing  hue, 

That^^rv^m  the  leaf,  or  through  the  blossom  glows  '    \ 

With  florid  light,  his  fairest  month  array*d. 

MaUei.  Amyntor  and  Tkeodes^u 
To  prove  that  the  sun  operates  in  the  greening,  Tolesbury  pits  will 
green  only  in  summer;  but  that  the  earth  hath  the  greater  poweri 
Brickel-Sea  pits  green  both  winter  and  summer :  and  for  a  further 
proof,  a  pit  within  a  foot  of  a  greening-pit  will  noigreen;  and  those 
that  &A  green  very  well,  will  in  time  lose  their  quality. 

Sprat.    Hitiory  of  the  Royal  Society ^ 

O'er  the  green  a  festal  throng 
Gambols  in  fantastic  trim ! 
As  the  full  cart  moves  along. 
Hearken — ^'tis  the  harvest  hymn. 

Cunningham,    A  Landtcape, 
It  is  a  half  length  of  a  fat  man  with  a  beard,  on  a  light  greenieh 
ground.  Walpole.    Anecdoiet  of  Painting,  vol  i.  p.  214. 

I  mean  to  derogate  nothing  from  the  diligence  or  integrity  of  the 
present,  or  of  any  former  board  of  green-chik. 

Burke.    I^teeck  on  ike  (Ecommicai  Rrfarm, 

Such  a  confusion  of  circumstances,  in  a  bead  which  was  naturally 
none  of  the  clearest,  produced  that  ^e»i-e|fC(i  monster  mentioned  by 
Shakspeare  in  his  tragedy  of  Othello. 

"Welding.    History  of  a  FnmdHng,  book  xvl  ch.  x. 
He  bv'd  him  to  the  fatal  place 
Wliere  Margaret's  body  lay ; 
And  stietch'd  him  on  the  ^pven-^rrast  turf, 
That  wrapp'd  her  breathless  clay. 

MaUet.     William  ondMargarei, 
I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  an  enumeration  of  the  several  indig- 
niUes  I  suffwed  (for  I  had  not  lost  my  university  pride),  from  being 
under  the  necessity  to  address,  with  the  most  abject  supplication^ 
chandlers,  barbers,  and  green-grocers. 

Knox.    Essays,  vol  ii.  No.  117* 

Glistening  with  dew  the ^eeit-AaiV^/ Spring 
Walks  through  the  woods,  and  smiling  in  her  train. 

Youth  flutters  gav  on  cherub  wing, 
And  Life  exulting  lifts  the  eye  to  Heaven. 

Afichle.    Ode  3.    Fieistiiude. 

Who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  green-house  too. 
Unconscious  of  a  less  propitious  clime. 
There  blooms  exotic  beauty  warm  and  snug, 
While  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  snows  descend. 

Oowper.    The  TWI^book  ill. 
He  quits  the  solid  road,  and  well-beat  lanes, 
(Sick  of  his  track,  and  punish'd  for  his  paioSy) 
To  mimic  gaUopiog  on  green  ewarth  plains. 

Harte,    The  Courtier  and  ike  Prime. 

All  moamfal  the  midnight  bell  rung. 

When  Lucy,  sad  Lucy  arose ; 
And  forth  to  the  green^twrf  she  sprung, 
Where  Colin's  psle  ashes  repose. 

E, Moore,  JSongWt 
5  A 


•^  And  tiry  louncU  along  the  green>-wood  die 

CR£EN-  HaH4,    A  Simiie,  tmaSeiof  Tta^Drimkm^ 

LAND.  y^  shepherdsMea,  in  ft  goodly  round. 

Purpled  with  health ,  u  iu  the  ffteemwood'Mkmie, 
Incontinent  ye  thump  the  echoing  ground 
And  deftly  lead  the  dance  along  the  glade. 

7%ofiiMii.     A  Ifynm  to  Afay. 

Ben  Jonsoii  had  ample  cause  of  complaint  when 
he  wrote  the  Epig^m  (86)  on  the  Board  of  Green 
Cloth,  from  which  we  have  given  a  citation  above. 
They  had  negkcud  to  sund  him  the  customary  order  for 
the  Butt  of  Sadc«  which  was  his  fee  as  Poet  Laureate. 

No  one  has  better  described  the  constitution  of  this 
Board  than  Minshew,  ad  v. :  **  The  Greene-Cloth  at 
Court,  viridit  panniis  hoapiiii  RegUt  the  name  of  a 
Court  of  Justice  continually  sitting  in  the  Compting 
House,  (^DamuB  CompuiU  ^  Grand  Gard-robe  de  Vhostd 
du  Roy,)  within  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
taine,  whereat  doe  sit  these  Officers  following,  912.  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Treasurer,  the  Comptroller  and  Cof- 
ferer of  the  King^s  Houshold,  with  the  Master  of  the 
Houshold^  two  Clerks  of  the  Greene*Cloth«  and  two 
Clerk  Comptrollers.  Of  these,  the  three  first  are  (and 
OOSMtimes  the  fourth  hath  been)  of  the  Privie  Counsell ; 
and  unto  this,  being  (as  some  hold)  the  first  and  an- 
dentest  Court  of  Justice  in  England,  is  committed  the 
charge  and  oversight  of  the  King's  Court  Royall,  for 
matter  of  Justice  and  Government,  with  the  like  autho- 
ritifi  foR  maintaining  of  the  peace,  within  12  miles  dis- 
tance wheresoever  the  said  Court  be,  and  within  the 
said  house  the  power  of  correction  over  all  the  servants 
therein,  with  the  ceconomicall  charge  of  making  provi- 
sions, paiments  and  accounts  for  all  expenses  incident 
to  the  same  house.  It  is  called  Greene- Cloth,  of  a 
Greene  cloth  at  which  they  alwayes  sit,  whereon  is 
embrodered  the  Kinges  Armes,  under  which  they  sit, 
and  on  each  side  thereof  the  Armes  of  the  Compting 
Hf»U8e»  bearing  Verie^  a  key  and  a  rod,  or  white  staffe 


correct :  as  men  for  their  great  wisdom  and  experience 
thought  fit  by  his  Majestie  to  exercise  both  thase  func- 
tions in  his  Royall  House.'*  Without  a  wanant  Brat 
obtained  from  this  Court,  Bone  of  the  ELiag^s  servants 
can  be  arrested  for  debt. 

Green-sleeves,  mentioned  in  the  citation  fiom 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  was-  a  Ballad  very  popular  ia 
the  reign  of  James  I.  Mr.  G.  Ellis  has  printed  it» 
{Specimens  of  the  Early  EngliMh  PoeU^  iL  394.)  from  a 
Handful  of  Pleasant  Delita,  1584,  It  consists  of 
nineteen  stanzas,  in  the  cenrse  of  which  a  deserted 
lover  enumerates  the  many  costly  provisions  which  he 
has  made  for  his  mistress,  (the  Lady  Grreensleeres,) 
without  winning  her  aflbctions  in  return.  The  first 
stanza,  which  forms  the  burden  repeated  after  every 
succeeding  one,  runs  as  follows : 

GreensleetM  was  all  my  jo^ 

GrwntlMVM  wm  my  dtlighl, 
GracsslMVM  wM  ny  heart  of  §M, 

And  who  biit  LmI^  QwailtBtaa, 

And  we  do  not  perceive  any  increase  in  poetical  diction 
or  sentiment  as  it  advances.  It  is  entered  on  the 
Books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  10  Septinber  1580, 
''  Licensed  unto  Richard  Jone»  a  newe  Nortfaemedittye 
of  the  Lady  Green  Sleeves." 

Archdeacon  Nares  (ad  v,)  very  reasonably  expresses  a 
doubt  as  to  the  purity  of  Lady  Greensleeves'  character. 
Green,  it  seems,  was  a  colour  much  worn  by  courtezans. 
He  also  tliinks  that  there  must  have  been  a  yet  older  Bal- 
lad, under  the  same  name,  than  that  preserved  by  Mr. 
Ellis,  because  that  is  entitled  "  A  new  courtly  Sonnet  of 
the  Lady  Greensleeves  to  the  new  tune  of  Greensleeves." 
But  new  is  not  always  relative,  nor  does  it,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  imply  that  something  of  the  same  kind  has 
preceded  it. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  has  given  the  tune  in  his  Appendix, 
21. 


GREEN. 
LANa 


GREENLAND 


Extent.  GREENLAND,  a  Country  of  great  extent,  situated 

to  the  North  of  the  American  Continent,  of  which, 
prior  to  Captain  Parry's  first  voyage,  it  was  supposed 
to.  form  a  part.  Its  Eastern  coast  is  washed  by  the  Icy 
Sea ;  its  Southern  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  Baffin's  Bay 
is  its  boundary  on  the  West ;  of  its  Northern  limits  we 
as  yet  know  nothing.  Cape  Farewell,  the  most  Southern 
point  of  Greenland,  is  in  59°  37'  North  latitude  and 
42®  42'  West  longitude.  Navigators  have  foUowed  or 
descried  its  shores  from  80'  on  Sie  Western  coast  to  78® 
North  latitude  at  the  head  of  Baffin's  Bay  on  the  Western. 
The  most  Easterly  point  seen  by  Captain  Scoresby  was 
in.  latitude  75®,  West  longitude  18®;  and  Captain  Ross 
found  the  Western  coast  under  the  same  parallel  in  lon- 
gitude 65®,  so  that  the  land  has  in  this  latitude  a  breadth 
of  47  degrees. 

Namei.  The  East  and  West  ooasts  of  this  extensive  Country 

are  ordinarily  entitled  East  and  fFest  Greenland;  some- 
times, however,  the  Eastern  coast  is  called  H^esi  Green- 
land, according  to  the  phraseology,  of  mariners,  who 
give  the  name  of  Ecut  Greenland  to  the  Islands  of 
Spitzbergen.  Old,  or  Lost  Greenland,  is  the  name 
given  to  the  supposed  site  of  the  early  Colonies,  from 
a  little  to  the  West  of  Cape  Farewell  to  the  latitude  of 
64^  on  the  Eastern  shores.     Only  a  few  traces  of  those 


early  settlements,  however,  have  been  met  with,  and 
their  situation  or  extent  on  the  Eastern  coast  can  be 
but  obscurely  discerned  in  the  vague  and  exaggerated 
statements  of  the  old  Icelandic  writers.  The  portioo 
of  Greenland  at  present  colonized  by  the  DaneB,  on  tha 
Western  shore^  is  divided  into  the  Northom  and  the 
Southern  Province,  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
which  is  in  latitude  67®  48^ 

It  was  the  banishment  of  an  offender  which  led  to  Ftet 
the  discovery,  or  rather  perhaps  the  settlement,  of  this  ^^**^ 
Country  in  962.  Eric  Raude,  or  the  Red,  the  son  of  a 
Norwegian  fiarl  residing  in  Iceland,  was  condemned  for 
his  crimes  to  an  exile  of  three  yaars.  He  knew  that  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Gunbiom  had  descried  to  the  Wast- 
wiird  a  coast  of  great  extent  Towaids  this  he  bent  hie 
course*  entered  a  large  inlet,  and  wintered  on  an  agree- 
able Island  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Eric's  Ey.  In  the  following  year  he  examined 
pert  of  the  Continent,  and  in  the  third  year  returned  to 
Iceland,  to  seek  settlers  for  the  newly-discovered  Coun- 
try, to  which,  in  order  to  convey  a  vivid  idea  of  its  fer- 
tility, he  gave  the  name  of  Greenland.  The  first 
Colonists  from  Iceland  were  soon  foUow«d  by  others 
from  Norway,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  yean  their 
number  increased  so  much,  that  they  formed  thamaelfes 
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ewiea  Kimenypx  tod  vreH/emyga.  unnaoanity 
'  lAlroduoed  amoii|^  the  firat  settlers,  and  they  were  at 
the  same  time  divided  into  Parishes,  and  subjected  to  a 
Bishop.  This  accomt  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 
eoasts  of  Greenland  rests  on  the  authority  of  Snorro 
Ginrleson,  a  celebrated  Icelandic  Judge  and  Historian^ 
who  wrote  his  account  m  the  year  1215.  Other  Danish 
Chitmides  place  thedboovery  and  population  of  Qreen* 
land  in  the  year  880. 

The  Colonies  are  stated  by  Crante  and  others  to  have 
extended  from  Cape  Farewell,  the  Southern  point  of 
Chreenland,  five  or  six  d^rees  of  latitude  towaids  the 
North,  on  both  tiie  Eastern  and  Western  coasts.  On 
the  East  side,  H  appears  that  there  were  planted  190 
fiinns  or  hamlets,  constituting^  12  Parishes,  with  the 
Bishop's  See,  and  two  Convents.  On  the  Western  side 
there  were  four  Parishes,  comprisii^  110  hamlets.  An 
account  of  19  Bishops  is  preserved  down  to  1412,  at 
which  time  the  communication  between  Greenland  and 
Norway  unaccountably  ceased,  nsad  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  Colonies  for  some  centuries. 

Some  suppose  that  the  suspension  of  intercourse 
with  Europe  arose  firom  the  extinction  of  the  Colony. 
The  cause  as  weH  as  the  time  of  the  extirpation  of  the 
early  Colonists  in  Old  Greenland  is  very  uncertain^ 
8ome  attribute  it  to  the  attacks  of  the  Esquimaux,  or 
Skrellings,  as  the  Norwegians  contemptuously  termed 
them,  who  first  began  to  show  themselves  on  the  West^ 
em  coast  about  the  year  1400.  But  the  g^reat  inferiority 
of  that  mte  to  the  Norwegians  in  strength  and  courage, 
renders  such  a  conckmicm  unlikely.  Another  opinion 
is,  that  the  European  settlers  were  exterminated  by  a 
khid  of  plague  called  the  black  death,  which  made  dreadfiil 
havoc  in  the  North  of  Europe  in  the  year  1350 ;  but 
neither  is  it  probable  that  such  a  disease  could  be  carried 
by  the  slow  voyagers  of  those  times  across  the  Polar 
Seas.  Although  the  setting  in  of  the  Polar  ice,  which 
has  for  many  years  blocked  up  the  entire  East  coast  of 
Greenland,  might  have  cut  off  the  communication  with 
the  Mother  Country,  there  is  no  reason  that  it  should 
have  destroyed  a  Colony  well  provided  with  cattle. 

Sir  Charles  Giesecke  offers  a  curious  opinion  on  this 
snbject,  founded  on  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Country  and  its  inhabitants.  All  the  Norwegian  habi- 
tations, of  which  he  found  vestiges,  differed  from  those 
of  the  Esquimaux,  not  only  in  structure,  but  in  choice 
of  situation.  The  Norwegians  lived  in  general  at  the 
ends  of  firths  or  fiords ;  they  looked  for  grass,  fresh 
vrater,  shelter  for  their  cattle,  and  for  salmon  fishery* 
The  Esquimaux,  on  the  other  hand,  live  from  the  spoils 
of  the  sea,  and  place  their  houses  as  near  to  the  rocky 
Bhores  as  possible.  All  the  ruins  of  Norwegian  houses 
■een  by  him,  were  surrounded  by  immense  masses  of 
focks,  probably  precipitated  from  the  summits  of  the 
adyacent  mountains,  and  heaped  together  in  the  most 
ftntastie  groups,  the  places  of  fracture  being  some* 
times  so  fi^sh,  that  the  points  firom  which  they  were 
broken  were  distinctly  visible.  From  these  appearances 
he  concludes  that  the  encroachment  of  bursting  glaciers, 
consequent  inundations,  and  the  fall  of  mountains,  de** 
solated  the  ancient,  seUlements.  The  individuals  who 
escaped  this  destruoUon,  he  supposes  to  have  mixed 
'With  the  natives.  On  the  Eastern  coast,  the  European 
tan  still  be  distinguished  from  the  Mongolian  features* 
afler  a  lapse  of  some  centuries.  This  difference  bf 
Cfmntcmmea  i»  not  observable  on  the  Western  coast, 
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iiauves.  It  appears  aiso  irom  several  iceianaic  worcis 
adopted  in  the  language  of  the  Greenlanders,  that  a 
very  close  connection  formerly  existed  between  the  two 
races.  Hie  rains  of  the  Norwegian  buildings  still 
brave  the  destroying  power  of  time  and  climate :  scat* 
tered  fragments  of  bells  are  found  near  the<bM  churches 
a  little  to  the  West  of  Cape  Farewell,  but  there  is  ndl 
any  trace  of  Runic  atones.  Markss  of  husbandry  c«a 
be  traoed  in  the  soil,  and  human  bones  start  through 
the  turf  of  the  ancient  burial  place. 

There  is  no  want  of  Historical  act^eunts  written  by  Obicurity 
Icelandic  and  Danish  authors  with  respect  to  the  old  of  early 
settlements ;  but  these  accounts  are  so  contradictory,  ^"•"Q^* 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  reconcile  ^lem.  Ther^ 
modtus  Tomns,  Historiographer  to  the  King  of  Den*- 
marie,  published  in  his  (^emlandm  Antiqua,  four  difS* 
lerent  Maps,  or  DeUrmationet  Grotdandi«s  copied  from 
old  writers,  which  differ  as  widely  fi-om  each  other  as 
if  they  were  maps  of  different  Countries ;  to  these  Tor* 
finus  adds  his  own,  but  he  confosses  fairly  that  he  does 
not  think  it  a  comet  one.  The  uncertainty  and  dark« 
ncss  in  which  the  earlier  History  of  Greenland  is  enve- 
loped, may  be  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance^ 
that,  formerly,  nobody  was  allowed  to  sail  thither  with* 
out  a  passport,  under  forfeiture  of  his  life.  At  difPerenI 
times,  however,  subsequent  to  the  suspension  of  inters 
course  between  Norway  and  her  Greenland  Colonies, 
navigaton  are  said  to  have  approached  sufficiently  close 
to  the  shore,  to  see  the  houses,  cattle,  and  even  the  people. 
About  the  year  1580,  Bishop  Amund,  of  Skalholt  in 
Iceland,  is  said  to  have  been  carried  by  a  storm,  on  his 
return  firom  Norway,  so  near  the  coast  of  Greenland^ 
that  he  could  see  the  people  driving  their  cattle.  The 
Icelander  Biorn  von  Skardsa,  also  relates  that  a  Ham- 
burgh sailor  was  forced  three  times  on  the  shore  of 
Greenland,  where  he  saw  fishers*  huts,  similar  to  those 
In  Iceland.  In  consequence  of  tiiese  rumours,  the 
first  expeditions  of  which  we  have  any  account  were 
despatched  from  Denmark>  in  seareh  of  the  ancient 
Colonies  in  Greenland,  about  the  middle  of  the  XVItk 
century.  Among  these  Magnus  Heinson,  who  passed 
for  a  skilful  seaman  in  his  day,  was  sent  out,  in  157S^ 
by  the  King  of  Denmark.  He  obtained  sight  of  the 
East  coast,  but  was  deterred  fW>m  approaching  thn 
shore^  by  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt.  Martin  Fro* 
bisher,  about  the  same  time,  made  three  voyages  in  those 
seas,  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  hil 
track  lay  along  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  or  of  Labra*- 
dor.  The  search  after  gohl  ore  was  a  principal  objetdt 
of  these  expeditions. 

Numerous  navigators  followed  in  the  same  direction ) 
but  the  recovery  of  the  Colonies  seems  to  have  beeil 
lost  sight  of  by  Denmark  fur  a  number  of  years  until 
the  subject  was  revived  by  Hans  Egede,  6  clergyman  of  E|i«d 
Vogen  in  the  Northern  part  of  Norway.     Believing  Mb 
that  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Greenland  still  existedj 
and  actuated  by  a  pious  anxiety  respecting  their  spiri"* 
tual  condition,  he  embarked  for  that  Country  in  May 
1781,  and  landed  on  the  Western  Coast  on  the  8d 
July  following.     The  difficulties  and  privations  wh 
he  had  to  endure  with  his  small  Colony  surpass  def 
tlon.     In  1788,  three  Moravian  Missionaries  pror 
to  the  Colony,  to  whom  Egede  relinquished  his  • 
Office,  and  returned  to  Denmaric.     The  Colo* 
been  frequently  replenished  since  by  the  G 
of  Denmark,  as  well  as  by  Trading  Compa* 
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LAND,  among  the  Esquimaux  with  persevering  zeal.  The 
^^  v^'  attempts  of  Egede  and  other  Missionaries  to  discover 
the  remnants  of  the  lost  Colonies  have  failed  of  success. 
Numerous  ruins  have  been  discovered  to  the  West  of 
Cape  Farewell*  but  nothing  to  the  East  In  1786, 
and  the  following  year,  attempts  were  made  by  Captain 
Lowenom  and  Egede  to  reach  the  Eastern  coast  about 
the  latitude  of  65^  but  they  were  never  able  to  approach 
within  30  miles  of  land ;  and  Captain  Scoresby,  in 
1817,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  penetrate  the 
barrier  of  ice,  which  usually  covers  those  shores  to  a 
distance  of  100  or  150  miles  from  land. 
PraieDt  The  modem  accounts  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the 

iDhabittDts  East  coast  of  Greenland  rest  entirely  on  oral  testimony. 
^  ^^i^j  Crantz  received  through  the  Missionaries  the  relation  of 
'^^  two  Greenlanders  who  had  made  a  three  yearsT  excur- 
sion to  the  Northward  along  the  East  coast.  '*  They 
proceeded  to  so  high  a  latitude,  (6ff^  at  least,)  that  the 
sun  at  midnight  illuminated  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
with  its  rays.  They  described  the  people  on  the  East 
coast  as  taller  than  Uiose  on  the  West,  with  black  hair 
and  long  beards.  The  inhabitants  were  numerous,  and 
the  animals  on  which  they  subsisted  plentiful.  They 
saw  a  fine  inlet,  but  did  not  enter  it  firom  fear  of  the 
Cannibals,  who  are  said  to  live  in  that  place."  Collateral 
circumstances  are  rather  in  favour  of  these  reports. 
While  Egede  was  making  preparations  for  his  Mission  in 
1718,  a  rumour  was  spread,  that  a  ship  from  Bergen 
was  wrecked  on  the  ice  near  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
and  that  one  of  the  crew,  who  was  thrown  on  the 
shore,  was  butchered  and  devoured  by  the  Savages ; 
nor  was  this  alarming  tale,  says  Crantz,  (bookiv.  261.) 
altogether  groundless.  Sir  C.  Giesecke  relates  that 
the  Esquimaux,  on  the  Western  side  of  Greenland, 
retain,  even  at  this  day,  a  great  fear  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Eastern  coast,  whom  they  describe  as  barbarians, 
and  are  apprehensive  lest  at  any  time  they  should  come 
over  and  kill  them.  They  believe  that  cannibalism  was 
£rst  introduced  among  them  from  necessity,  and  that 
custom  has  reconciled  the  people  to  their  unnatural 
food.  That  the  Eastern  coast  is  inhabited  to  a  high 
latitude  seems  clearly  established.  Captain  Scoresby, 
speaking  of  the  Eastern  coast  in  his  Northern  fFhale 
Fithery,  says,  he  never  landed  in  any  one  instance  on 
a  coast  having  a  Southern  aspect  without  finding  traces 
of  inhabitants,  and  sometimes  such  traces  were  met 
with  on  coasts  fronting  the  East  and  North.  The  coun- 
try, barren  •  and  desolate  as  it  is,  appears  to  be  by  no 
means  so  thinly  inhabited  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Numerous  huts,  hunting  utensils,  portions  of  sledges, 
bones  divided  artificially,  depositories  of  the  dead  con- 
taining skeletons,  or  even  bodies,  were  often  met  with. 
In  some  instances,  these  relics  were  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  indicate  a  very  recent  desertion  of  the  inhabitants. 
Such  in  particular  was  the  intimation  afforded  by  the 
fire-places  containing  ashes,  found  at  Cape  Swainson, 
and  on  Traill  Island.  The  light  wood  ashes  were  still 
heaped  together,  as  if  they  were  the  remains  of  very 
recent  fires.  Captain  Haacke,  the  commander  of  a 
Bremen  whaler,  found  in  the  summer  of  1820,  in  lati- 
tude 73^,  ofi*  the  East  coast  of  Greenland,  a  walrus,  in 
which  were  two  harpoons,  such  as  are  used  by  the 
Esquimaux.  It  was  evident  from  the  condition  of  the 
walrus,  and  the  harpoons,  that  the  animal  had  not  been 
many  days  killed.  The  relics  of  the  inhabitants  found 
on  the  EwWrn  CPlwt  yr«re  generally  of  the  JEsquimftux 


hard  bones,  by  drilling  in  them  a  series  of  contiguous  ^^^^^ 
holes,  is  not  known  to  be  practised  by  the  Esquimaux,  "^^^^^ 
but  it  yfos  evidently  the  mode  adopted  in  the  weapons 
found  by  Captain  Scoresby.  Another  striking  circum* 
stance  was  the  discovery  of  a  wooden  coffin  in  a  gravs 
at  Cape  Hope.  But  this  we  are  disposed  to  think  was 
deposited  there  by  some  navigator  who  approached  the 
shore ;  for  even  if  we  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  re* 
tain  the  memory  of  European  usages,  wood  in  such  a 
country  must  be  too  rare  to  be  habitually  used  in  intsr- 
ment  A  similar  observation  will,  perhaps,  apply  to  a 
fox-trap  found  on  the  same  coast  by  Captain  Scoresb/a 
father :  it  was  made  of  wood,  and  resembled  the  tnpM 
used  by  the  Russian  hunters  who  winter  at  Spit»* 
bergen.  This  was  thought  to  be  a  relic  of  the  old 
inhabitants:  but  wood  decays  with  certainty  in  that 
climate,  and  drifl  wood  can  hardly  be  known  on  a  shoes 
almost  always  shut  in  by  an  immense  barrier  of  ioe. 

Our  knowledge  of  Greenland  at  present  extends  little  ^^,|^^ 
further  than  a  portion  of  the  Western  coast.  This  is  cg^i. 
everywhere  high,  rugged,  and  barren,  rising  dose  to 
the  water's  edge  into  tremendous  predpioes  and  chains 
of  mountains,  crowned  with  inaccessible  peaks,  whidi 
may  be  seen  fiom  the  sea  at  the  distance  of  40  leagues. 
Some  of  the  Greenland  mountains  ofier  to  the  view 
bare  rocks,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  enonnous 
glaciers,  accumulating  from  year  to  year,  and  sensibly 
increasing  the  asperity  of  the  climate.  The  ahaUow 
/soil  sprinkled  on  their  flanks,  affords  a  scanty  nourish* 
ment  to  some  hardy  species  of  heath;  the  valleya 
which  happen  to  contdn  small  brooks  or  marshes  are 
overgrown  with  a  sort  of  low  brushwood.  The  whole 
coast  is  indented  with  a  series  of  deep  bays  or  fiords, 
which  penetrate  a  great  way  into  the  land,  and  are 
sprinkled  with  innumerable  islands  of  various  dimen- 
sions and  fantastically  wild  appearance. 

The  Eastern  shore  appears  to  be  lined  by  a  con-  Euioi 
tinned  chain  of  glaciers.  As  the  ice  from  these  teaches  ibore. 
the  sea,  it  is  severed  and  carried  off  by  the  tide  as  frst 
as  it  accumulates.  Thus  to  the  natural  conformatioB 
of  this  coast,  the  valleys  opening  to  the  shore  and  the 
glaciers  which  fill  them,  we  m^y  ascribe  the  immenfe 
quantity  of  floating  ice,  which  render  these  seas  in  ge> 
neral  inaccessible  to  navigators.  From  latitude  70°  41', 
longitude  21°,  Captain  Scoresby  surveyed  30  miles  of 
coast.  He  found  it  dark  and  sterile  in  the  extrane. 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  rugged  than  it  is,  bat 
nothing  can  equal  it  in  bold  grandeur.  The  monntaitta 
take  their  rise  from  the  very  beach,  and  ascend  by 
steep  and  precipitous  cliffs.  They  range  generally 
from  3000  to  4000  feet  in  height ;  their  summits  being 
crowned  by  sharp  peaks,  cones,  or  pyramids^  with  a 
most  rugged  assemblage  of  sharp  rocks  jutting  fi»m 
the  sides.  Most  of  the  summits  from  latitude  7(fi^ 
to  71°  12^  are  surmounted  by  vertical  pinnacles  so  uni- 
form and  parallel  as  to  resemble  ranks  of  aoklicnb 
The  snow  does  not  lie  on  these  rocks,  but  is 
glaciers  extend  beneath  them. 

The  interior  of  Greenland  is  one  vast  desert  of  fl 
or  ice,  which  in  all  probability  will  never  be  explored. 
Besides  the  general  structure  of  the  land  about  the 
coast,  there  are  several  good  reasons  for  believing  thai 
Greenland  is  a  duster  of  islands  firmly  united  by  ice.'OmBha< 
This  appears  from  the  apparently  interminable  extent  a  gn^  «f 
o^  some  of  the  inlets.    According  to  a  manuscripi  i 
Aiap  of  Sir  C.  Giesecke.  Jamb's  Sight  alrecdics  150 
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latitude,  Scoreftby's  and  other  inlets  penetrate  at  least  found 

90  miles  into  the  land.     The  currents  set  generally  on  found 

the  East  coast ;  the  offset  observable  there  in  June  and  nh€et, 

July  being  probably  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  some 

ice.     Another  argument  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis  is,  land  a 

that  whales  struck  near  Spitsbergen  are  often  killed  rising 

in  Davis's  Straits  with  these  harpoons  in  their  bodies,  gneiss 

and  vice  vend.     The  great  distance  between  these  seas,  beds  ; 

and  the  circumstance  that  whales  are  seldom  seen  to  the  61 

enter  at  Davis's  Straits,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they  variety 

have  entered  Baffin's  Bay  through  some  of  those  inlets,  the  so 

Sir  C.  Giesecke,  in  a  letter  to  Captain  Scoresby,  and  I 

(Appendix  to  the  Northern  fFhdU  Fiihery,)  says,  "  It  leek-g 

is  past  doubt  that  the  whole  coast  of  Grreenland  fbr-  partly 

merly  consisted  of  large  Islands,  which  are  now  as  it  which 

were  glued  together  by  immense  masses  of  ice.    The  with 

inlets  or  iirths,  (fiords)  which  once  formed  sounds,  or  purple 

passages,  terminate  in  every  instance  with  glaciers  filling  South 

up  the  valleys  at  each  end.  Such  is  the  ice-firth  of  Disco  degree 

Bay,  in  68^  40'.  Such  also  is  Cornelius  Bay,  or  Omenaks  ochre. 

Fiord,  71^^  the  North-Eastem  arm  of  which  is  blocked  and  tc 

up  at  both  ends  with  ice  running  through  a  valley,  and  tive  lii 

bending  towards  the  East  North-East.  It  is  only  by  this  detaci 

arm  of  the  bay  that  we  can  suppose  an  ancient  commu-  of  it, : 

nication  with  the  Eastern  coast,  as  its  South-Eastem  arm  matioi 

is  surrounded  by  high  mountains.   The  natives  have  no  vered 

tradition  with  respect  to  it.  There  is  another  bay  between  as  inv 

Karsaruk  and  Kingitok,  in  72°  48',  covered  at  its  en-  glacie] 

trance  by  numerous  islands.     All  the  natives  living  in  affects 

this  neighbourhood  assured  me  unanimously,  that  there  found 

had  been  a  passage  formerly  to  the  other  side  of  the  a  larg< 

land.     They  stated,  that  from  time  to  time,  carcasses  of  of  it, 

whales,  which  had  been  killed  on  the  other  side,  pieces  Island 

of  wood,  and  fragments  of  utensils,  were  to  be  seen  numer 

drifting  out  of  this  bay.     The  outset  from  these  bays,  it  para 

and  the  inset  on  the  Western,  are  almost  demonstrative  also  fc 

of  the  complete  perforation  of  Greenland  by  inlets  or  a  com] 

narrow  channels  and  of  its  insular  structure."  relatio 

Little  was  known  respecting    the  Mineralogy  of  by  Pre 

Greenland,  until,  in  1806,  the  Berg-raad,  (at  present  ation 

Sir  Charles)  Giesecke,  undertook  a  voyage  thi^er  for  In  Gr 

the  sake  of  8uppl>ing  this  hiatus.    After  a  residence  of  travers 

some  years  in  that  Country,  he  returned  to  Europe  with  Island 

a  valuable  collection  of  minerals;   and  shortly  after  coast, 

accepted  the  situation  of  Mineralogist  to  the  Dublin  which 

Society ;  in  the  Museum  of  which  Institutimi  his  mine-  an  old 

ralogi^  collection  is  now  deposited.     As  the  interior  Niirnb 

of  Greenland  is  quite  inaccessible,  and  may,  perhaps,  is  stat 

be  fairly  described  as  one  rugged  glacier  of  many  thou-  filled  ^ 

sand  miles  in  extent,  it  is  only  along  the  bare  steeps  difficul 

and  naked  summits  of  the  coast,  that  any  data  can  be  the  K< 

collected  respecting  the  stratification  of  the  Country.  betwee 

Granite  is  the  mineral  which  principally  forms  the        Thei 

mountains  of  the  coast  from  Cape  Farewell  to  near  nor  co 

Disco  Bay  on  one  side,  and  to  Cape  Discord,  a  distance  from  t 

of  more  than  400  miles  on  the  Eastern  coast    It  have  s< 

sometimes  contains  magnetic  iron  ore,  or  molybdena,  the  set 

graphite  and  pyrites,   garnets,   tourmaline,  jade,  &c*  they  q 

Uie  other  minmla  which  usually  accompany  the  gra-  landen 

nitie  formation  in  Europe  are  found  with  it  here.    The  wells  ( 

granitic  rocks  of  Greenland  generally  affect  the  needle.        As  i 

Gneiss  and  mica  slate  are  found  alternating ;   the  ice,  rei 

fornitr  constitutes  some  of  the  higheit  summits  on  the  portioi 

coast    The  enumeration  of  all  the  minerals  which  it  cllmaU 

contains  would  exo«^  (ht  UmUe  of  any  Work  not  tv  «t  ftU 
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the  year.  The  prevailing  winds,  from  ibe  Ncnlh-East 
'  and  North- West,  Idowing  over  immeDse  re^ons  of  ioe, 
are  intolerably  cold ;  no  Southern  currents  from  the 
ipreat  ocean  approach  its  shoMs;  and  when  winds  from 
West  to  South  set  in  fi-om  the  sea,  they  are  generally  so 
furious  and  tempestuous  as  to  add,  while  they  continue, 
to  the  hardships  of  this  comfortless  land.  At  the  summer 
•olstice,  the  sun  at  midnight  appears  to  have  the  same 
altitude  as  he  has  at  noon  at  Stockholm  in  the  month 
of  December.  The  night  sun  sheds  a  mild  warmth ; 
the  sky  is  clear,  and  the  air  calm.  On  the  contrary, 
when  he  is  at  his  greatest  altitude,  fogs  envelop  the 
land,  and  the  air  is  sultry,  swarming  with  tormenters 
of  the  insect  tribes.  On  the  20th  of  July  the  sun  begins 
to  dip  below  the  horiaon ;  at  ftrst  his  setting  is  scarcriy 
perceptible,  but  the  night  fiosts  soon  increase,  and 
remind  the  inhabitant  of  the  approach  of  the  evening 
of  the  year.  The  frosts  commence  in  January;  in 
February  and  March  they  are  so  intense,  that  stones 
4ve  split,  and  the  sea  smokes  like  an  oven.  This  phe* 
siomenon  is  called  the  frost  smoke ;  it  is  apt  to  raise 
blisters  on  the  skin,  and  is  not  only  exceedingly  painful 
but  even  injurious  to  health.  The  mercury  often  falls 
during  this  season  to  48^  below  zero  of  FahfenheH's 
thermometer.  The  summer  may  be  said  to  begin  with 
May  and  end  with  September,  as  during  these  and  the 
intermediate  mon^sthe  Greenlanders  encamp  in  tents; 
but  the  earth  is  not  properly  thawed  till  June,  and 
even  then  at  no  great  depth.  Snow  ceases  to  fall  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  month,  but  recommences  in 
August 

More  snow,  it  is  said,  falls  in  Norway  than  in  Oreen* 
land,  but  the  air  in  this  latter  Country  is  almost  always 
filled  with  minute  icy  concretkms,  or  congealed  vapours. 
In  the  long  snmmer  days  the  heat  is  intense,  particu- 
larly in  bays  and  valleys  where  the  sunbeams  are  con- 
centrated, and  from  which  the  sea  breezes  are  excluded. 
In  sudi  situations  the  mercury  often  rises  to  84°  in  the 
shade,  and  the  sea  water,  evaporated  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks,  leaves  them  covered  with  crystals  of  pure  salt. 
Musquitoes  are  at  this  season  as  troublesome  here  as  in 
Southern  climates.  But  the  enjoyment  of  this  warmth 
never  continues  beyond  a  few  hours ;  the  evening  breeze, 
blowing  over  immense  fields  of  ice,  brings  back  the 
chill  of  winter.  The  mean  summer  temperature  does 
not  exceed  46°.  From  April  till  August  fogs  prevail 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  are  sometimes  so  dense  that  it  is 
impossible  to  see  more  than  a  few  yards  forward. 
These  fogs  seldom  rise  more  than  two  or  three  fathoms 
above  the  sea,  and  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
are  at  the  same  time  perfectly  cloudless.  Lasting  rains 
are  not  frequent,  and  hail  is  still  more  rare.  In  Disco 
the  weather  continues  dry  throughout  the  whole  sum- 
mer. The  winds  are  generally  off  the  land,  and,  though 
variable,  are  seldom  tempestuous;  hurricanes,  never- 
theless sometimes  blow  from  the  South  with  all  the 
fury  of  tropical  winds. 

Among  the  celestial  phenomena  of  this  polar  region, 
the  Aurora  fiorealis  undoubtedly  holds  the  first  rank. 
It  is  most  frequent  between  the  64th  and  67th  degrees 
of  latitude.  Within  these  limits  such  is  the  vividness 
of  its  illuminations,  that  so  long  as  its  many  coloured 
fires  play  through  the  heavens,  the  smallest  print  is 
legible.  During  the  long  winter's  night,  its  varying 
coruscations  compensate  in  some  measure  the  absence 
of  the  cheerful  sunbeams.   Optical  delusions,  also,  con* 


4|uently  seen  here  in  the  winter ;  in  Janttary  1809,  tax 
mode  suns  were  visible  at  the  same  time.  BriUiAat  ^^^^ 
halos  are  seen  as  efien  as  the  atnesphere  is  filled  widi 
firozen  vapours.  Besides  these,  tlaie  frequent  and  unae* 
countable  dianges  of  terrestrial  relractiiNi  give  rise  lo 
the  most  singular  appearances.  The  Islan^b  along  ibe 
coast  will  sometimes  seem  to  iq>proach  the  shore;  thaf 
appear  magnified,  to  change  shape,  or  even  sooMtiDMt 
to  be  suspended  in  the  air. 

The  climate  of  Greenland  is  not  unfavornvble  to  the  SaliU^. 
health  of  those  who  are  careful  to  put  on  warm  clothings 
live  temperately,  and  take  regular  exercise.  The  most 
common  disorders  in  the  Country  are  eniptions  of  the 
fi^in  arising  from  filthiuess  and  ohatnicted  perapiratiaB  ; 
the  one  is  a  Aerpcf,  and  is  cured  by  a  decoctimi  of  Umh 
Groeniandicum  ;  tjie  other  is  a  kind  of  leprosy  or  de» 
phantiasis,  covering  the  whole  body  with  cancewwa 
ulcers.  The  scurvy^  according  to  Sir  C  Gieseelcp,  is 
not  frequent  among  tiie  natives.  Grants,  who  makes 
a  contrary  statement,  was  probably  unable  to  distin* 
guish  between  elephantiasis  and  scurvy.  The  measles 
and  small-pox  have  been  carried  firom  time  to  time  to 
<3fareenland  by  Europeans,  and  have  always  {Mwed 
mortal  to  the  natives,  whose  filthy  habits  prevent  a  fi«t 
cntaneous  eruption.  The  smaU^pox  made  great  ra* 
vages  in  17U,  but  vaccination  has  been  since  intn^ 
duced  with  success.  The  want  of  wholesome  food,fi«» 
queatly  of  any  food  at  all,  during  winter,  sometimes  en- 
genders  cruel  complaints;  and  it oHen happens,  that 
when  the  stock  of  oil  or  blubber  U  exhausted,  and  tim 
last  thong  of  leather  swallowed  np,  if  the  banter  re- 
turns with  an  animal,  the  wretched  creatures  dewmr  st 
once  the  raw  or  half4wiled  meat,  and,  falling  victims 
to  their  voracity,  die  soon  afler  of  tadigestioo. 

The  vegeUtion  of  Greenland  is  dwarfish  and  stanted,  Vc|«mi 
sprinkled  scantily  over  immense  tracts  of  bare  sterility. 
The  valleys  in  general  produce  nothing  but  mosses  and 
sour  moor  grass ;  a  few  bilberry  bnshes,  dwnrf  birc^ 
and  willows,  not  rising  above  two  ftetfram  tlie  gnmnd, 
vegetate  on  the  thin  patches  of  sand  and  ^rth  which 
cover  the  tow  difis.  In  the  neighboufbood  of  houses 
where  the  ground  has  been  nmnuned  with  blubber  and 
the  Uood  of  seals,  plants  of  every  kind  fiow«r  copiously 
and  attain  a  good  height ;  the  bloom,  however,  is  never 
so  luxuriant  as  in  Europe,  and  is  ahrays  a  month  later. 
The  most  important  of  the  incfigeaoua  pianU  is  the 
angelica,  which  shoots  up  abimitatly  in  moist  plaeen 
and  warm  situations.  The  natives  consider  the  inner 
part  of  the  root  and  stalk  c€  this  plant  as  a  great  deli* 
cacy.  The  mountain  sorrel  (Mumex  digi^mu)  grown 
finely  among  the  rocks.  This  is  one  of  the  few  plants 
which  the  Greenlanders,  who  are  generally  averse  tn 
the  products  of  manured  land,  seek  with 
The  most  common  vegetable  of  the  Comitry  is  the  < 
learia^  or  scurvy  grass ;  but  as  this  plant  grows  m 
manured  places,  it  o^nds  the  fiwtidious  dd^cncy  of 
Greenland  taste.  The  grass  is  poor  and  diminniiw  in 
its  natural  situations ;  the  only  use  which  the  Qrecn- 
landers  make  of  it  is  to  line  their  shoes  and  boots;  yd 
Mr.  Scoresby  saw  in  Jameson's  land,  on  the  East  oonrt* 
latitude  73^,  meadows  as  deep  and  luxuriant  ns  any  in 
England.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  grow 
oats  and  barley ;  they  send  up  a  high  binde,  but  seldom 
come  into  ear,  and  never  ripen.  Cabbages  thrive  well ; 
turnips  grow  to  the  size  of  a  tea-«up,  and  have  sn 
agreeable  taste ;  celery  and  beans  will  not  grow  nt  sU; 
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LAMU.    ig  uncommoDly  rapid.     There  are  Bcrerai  Tmneties  of 
^■^v"  *  low  underwood,  which-  ofibni  ftiel  to  the  natives  and 

pasture  to  the  reindeer. 
DivisioDf.  Danish  Greenland  is  at  present  divided  iiHo  the 
Northern  and  Southern  PWmnces,  each  of  which  hi 
subdivided  into  six  DistrietSk  'Slio  former  cMvision 
stretehas  from  Cape  IWewell  to  67^  43^  North  latitude* 
Population,  and  had  in  1813  a  population  of  8569  souls.  North 
Greenland  extends  to  76^  30^,  with  a  popwiatbn  not 
•zeeeding'  3000.  From  latitude  67^  to  69^  the  country 
IB  uninhabited.  It  appears  fttnn  an  account  of  Green- 
land compiled  from  the  official  cfc>cmnent9  of  the  Green^ 
land  Company,  and  published  at  Copenhagen  in  1806» 
fllat  the  population  of  the  two  Districts  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Company  amounted  in  1805  to  6046  native 
iahabitantsw  The  population,  therefore,  appears  to  have 
increased  since  that  time,  althou^  slowly.  Among  the 
•auses  which  check  it,  Collin,  the  compiler  of  the  ae- 
count  above  referred  to,  lays  particular  stress  on  the 
rniskilfulness  of  the  Greenland  midwives.  Thfr  in- 
crease of  the  human  species,  however,  in  that  climate, 
appears  to  be  checked  by  causes  of  a  less  accidental 
nature.  The  Missionary,  Crantz,  says,  that  few  Green- 
land women  bear  more  than  three  children,  and  that 
two  or  three  years  usually  intervene  between  the  births. 
Half  a  century  ago  the  population  of  Ghreenland  was 
estimated  (vaguely,  it  is  true)  at  20,000.  Epidemics 
introduced  from  Europe  may,  indeed,  have  reduced  it 
to  its  present  amount ;  but  the  difficulty  of  sustaining 
the  numbers  of  the  Cc^onies,  with  all  the  advantages-  of 
intercourse  with  Europe,  almost  demonstrates  the  im- 
possibility of  the  Country  ever  becoming  populous. 
Arctic  The  Greenlanders  of  the  Omanak  district  (from  71^ 

HighUodere  f^  730J  ^.^  ^^  ^^^  natives  who  live  during  winter  in 
the  interior  of  the  friths,  being  employed  in  catching 
seals  by  nets  set  under  the  ice.  At  Tessiorsak,  an  island 
in  74*^  15',  one  family  appeared  to  comprise  the  whole 
population  of  that  forlorn  Country ;  but  Captain  Ross, 
in  his  expedition  to  Baffin^s  Bay  in  1817,  met  with 
native  inhabitants  in  Prince  Regent's  Bay,  latitude 
75®  54^,  concerning  whom  the  most  curious  circum- 
stance was,  that  they  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  existence  of  their  Southern  brethren,  nor  were  they 
even  acquainted  with  the  name  of  ^e  Greenlandei^s 
most  necessary  article,  the  Kajdk,  To  these  people 
Captain  Ross  gave  the  name  of  the  Arctic  Highlanders, 
fiom  the  nature  of  the  shore  which  they  inhabited. 
The  Arctic  Highlands  extend  from  76*  to  77®  40^ 
North  latitude,  and  from  60®  to  72®  West  longitude, 
along  120  miles  of  coast  in  a  Nortb>West  direction. 
An  immense  range  of  mountains,  commencing  in  74° 
30*,  forms  their  Southern  boundary.  This  barrier  ap- 
peared fi'om  the  ships  to  be  quite  impassable.  Rugged 
sea  clifl^  were  surmounted  by  steep  rocks  and  peaks 
4000  feet  in  height,  and  solid  ice  extended  in  many 
places  several  miles  into  the  sea  from  the  mountain 
precipices.  The  natives,  or  Arctic  Highlanders,  ap- 
peared unused  to  the  sea;  they  were  .not  only  unac- 
quainted with  the  kajak,  or  Greenlander's  canoe,  but 
were  even  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  venture  into  a 
boat.  They  spoke  the  Hamookee  dialect  of  the  Esqui- 
maux language,  and  were  easily  intelligible  to  the 
Greenland  interpreter,  who  exclaimed,  on  conversing 
with  them,  •*  These  are  right  Esquimaux,  they  are  our 
fathers :"  thus  confirming  the  Historical  tradition  men- 
tioned by  Egede,  that  the  Greenlanders  migrated  from 


semble  the  iireenianders  in  dress,  features,  and  m  lan- 
guage, appear  to  differ  widely  from  them  in  manners. 
Their  indecent  dances,  and  ceremonious  salutations  by 
pulling  Uieir  noses,  are  widely  removed  from  the  pro- 
priety and  simple  demeanour  of  the  Greenlander. 
Their  ignorance  of  canoes  and  a  sea  life  may,  perhaps^ 
be  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  currents  setting  on  their 
coast,  and  the  consequent  want  of  drifl  wood.  They 
were  fearful  of  being  killed  when  the  strangers  ap- 
proached them;  and  are,  possibly,  not  so  peaceable 
and  humane  as  their  Southern  neighbours.  With  re- 
spect to  the  iron  with  which  their  knives  were  edged.  Meteoric 
they  said  they  found  it  on  the  mountains  of  Sowallick,  "^°« 
about  25  miles  from  the  coast.  It  lay  there  in  large 
masses,  one  of  which,  in  particular,  much  harder  than 
the  rest^  was  part  of  the  mountain.  They  cut  it  off 
with  a  hard  stone,  (basalt,)  and  beat  it  flat  into  pieces 
of  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  and  of  an  oval  figure.  This 
iron  stone  was  analyzed  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  found 
to  contain  nickel ;  it  has  all  the  characters  of  meteoric 
iron. 

Die  Greenlanders  vaguely  term  themselves  Innuit^  The  nativeii 
that  is,  men  or  natives.  Karalit,  or  Karaler^  is  the 
common  national  appellation  of  the  Greenlanders  and 
Esquimaux,  whether  derived  irom  KartUd  the  name  of 
an  ancient  Tatarian  tribe,  or  from  KaUak^  the  ancestor 
of  the  Greenlanders.  The  Icelanders  gave  them  the 
name  of  SkraUingB,  expressive  of  their  dwarOsh  and 
imbecile  appearance.  Their  stature  rarely  exceeds  five 
feet,  and  though  well  proportioned,  they  appear  to 
possess  little  vigour  of  body.  The  face  is  broad  and 
flat,  with  high  cheek  bones ;  the  eyes  are  small ;  the 
nose  diminutive,  and  the  mouth  small  and  round,  with 
a  thick  under  lip ;  the  complexion  is  brown,  in  many 
instances  of  a  reddish  hue.  Tlieir  swarthiness  may  be 
ascribed  as  much,  perhaps,  to  filthiness  of  habit,  as  to 
race  or  climate ;  they  are  constantly  covered  with  smoke 
and  blubber,  and  the  quantity  of  train  oil  which  they 
use  in  their  food,  makes  itself  perceptible  in  the  effluvia 
firom  their  bodies  as  well  as  in  the  texture  of  their  skins; 
Their  physical  characteristics  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Esquimaux  nations,  and  show  a  nearer  affinity  to  the 
Tatarian  Tribes  of  Central  and  Eastern  Asia  than  to 
the  Indian  races  of  North  America.  The  Greenlanders 
themselves  have  no  records,  if  we  except  a  vague  tradi- 
tion of  their  coming  from  the  North,  of  the  Country 
from  which  they  came,  or  the  time  or  motives  of  th* 
migration.  The  Esquimaux  of  Labrador,  however, 
have  a  tradition,  tliat  the  Greenlanders  came  originally 
from  Canada,  and  settled  on  the  outermost  Islands  on 
the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  but  were  driven  Eastward 
to  Greenland  befbre  they  had  time  to  penetrate  into  the 
Country.  The  ruins  of  Greenland  houses  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Nain,  and  more  sparingly  along  the  whole 
East  coast  of  Labrador.  (See  the  Journal  of  a  Voyage 
to  Ungava  Bay^  by  the  Missionaries  KChlmeister  and 
Kmoch.) 

The  Greenlanders  have   a  large  share  of  nations' 
pride,  and  consider  themselves  the  only  civilized  natir 
in  the  worid ;  modesty  is  the  virtue  on  which  they  f 
ticularly  pique  themselves,  and  they  know  no  h' 
terms  of  praise  fbr  a  stranger  than  that  he  is  as  we' 
as  a  Greenhinder.     Their  ordinary  deportment ' 
and  discreet.     Their  vices  are  few,  and  such 
separable  from  misery  and  ignorance.     T 
clear-headed,  intelligent  race.    There  are 
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LAND.     ^uage. 

'^'^^v^*^  A  Gweiilander's  wardrobe  is  entirely  composed  of  the 
'^"•■*  skins  of  reindeer,  seals,  and  birds.  These  are  sown 
together  with  the  sinews  of  whale  or  reindeer.  The 
man's  coat  reaches  halfway  down  the  thigh,  and  is  tight 
enough  to  exclude  cold  air ;  their  shirts  are  the  skins  of 
fowls,  with  the  feathers  turned  inwards.  Men,  women, 
and  children  are  dressed  nearly  alike.  Their  breeches 
and  stockings  are  of  seal  skin ;  their  boots  of  the  same 
material,  and  stuffed  with  hay  or  moss. 

HabititioBs.  The  Greenlanders  dwell  in  houses  in  winter,  and 
during  the  summer  in  tents.  The  houses  are  12  feet  in 
breadth,  and  vary  in  length  according  to  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  family.  They  are  just  high  enough  to 
allow  a  man  to  stand  upright  in  them.  "[Die  walls  are 
constructed  of  huge  stones,  the  interstices  being  filled 
with  soil  and  turf.  On  these  walls  they  lay  the  beams ; 
spars  and  brushwood  are  strewed  over  them,  and  a 
covering  of  sods  completes  the  edifice.  Half  the  area 
of  the  house  is  occupied  by  a  raised  floor,  at  the 
height  of  a  loot  fix)m  the  ground,  and  this  platform  is 
divided  into  compartments  like  stalls,  by  skins  hanging 
from  the  ceiling.  Numerous  lamps  are  kept  burning 
as  much  for  the  sake  of  warmth  as  of  light.  The  smell 
firom  so  many  oil  lamps,  together  with  that  of  the  fish, 
raw  skins,  and  the  greasy  inhabitant,  is  hardly  to  be 
endured  by  unaccustomed  nostrils,  lliey  move  into 
their  houses  after  Michaelmas,  and  in  April  or  May, 
when  the  snow  disappears,  and  the  cnimbling  roofs 
threaten  to  fall  in  upon  them,  they  joyfully  flit  into  tents. 
These  are  formed  of  poles  or  ribs  of  whalebone,  over 
which  is  thrown  a  double  covering  of  seal  skins.  Each 
family  has  a  separate  tent.  The  internal  arrangement 
Is  the  same  as  in  the  winter  houses,  but  every  thing  is 
more  neat  and  commodious. 

Foo'd,  The  choicest  dish  of  the  Greenlanders  is  the  flesh  of 

the  reindeer ;  but  as  these  are  now  become  exceedingly 
scarce,  and  the  products  of  the  earth  are  little  thought 
of,  the  people  derive  their  chief  subsistence  from  the 
sea.  Fish  and  the  limbs  of  seals  are  preserved  under 
grass  or  buried  in  the  snow ;  the  flesh,  half  putrid  and 
half  frozen,  is  devoured  with  the  keenest  appetite.  Raw 
flesh  and  warm  blood  are  tasted  afler  a  capture,  from  a 
superstitious  usage.  The  habitual  filthiness  of  the 
Greenlanders  extends  to  the  preparation  of  their  victuals. 
The  entrails  of  small  animals  are  eaten  with  little  pre- 
paration. Rotten  eggs,  wild  berries,  and  chopped 
angelica,  thrown  into  a  sack  of  raw  seal  skin,  filled 
with  train  oil,  compose  a  preserve  for  winter;  and 
blubber  is  ofien  eaten  with  herring^  as  a  condiment. 
Water  is  their  only  beverage.  Brandy  they  would 
gladly  buy,  and  oflen  feign  sickness  to  obtain  it ;  for  it 
frequently  saves  their  lives  after  a  surfeit  or  in  extreme 
cold,  but  the  sale  of  it  is  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Danish 
Government 

Weapons.  The  Greenlanders  manifest  great  skill  and  contriv* 
ance  in  their  weapons  and  canoes.  The  harpoon,  or 
emeinak,  the  lance  or  angoviak^  and  the  javelin  called 
kapput^  are  generally  used  to  kill  seals.  The  first  of 
these  evinces  much  ingenuity,  but  it  must  be  seen,  in 
order  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  The  Greenlanders 
formerly  used  it  to  kill  whales,  but  they  have  latterly 
adopted  the  heavy  weapon  of  the  Europeans.  The  pike 
for  killing  birds,  and  the  common  Indian  bow,  had 
nearly  fallen  into  oblivion  from  the  introduction  of  fire- 
arms, until  the  late  war  between  Great  Britain  and 


tain  powder,  were  obliged  to  return  to  their  native 
weapons  with  very  much  diminished  skill.  ^ 

Their  canoes  are  of  two  kinds,  the  Umiak  and  the 
Kajak,  The  former  is  the  great,  or  women's  boat.  It 
is  nearly  40  feet  long  and  five  broad,  constructed  like 
the  kajak.  The  umiak  is  rowed  by  the  women,  com- 
monly four  at  a  time,  and  it  would  be  scandalous  for  a 
man  to  interfere  with  the  oars,  unless  in  a  case  of  ex- 
treme danger.  In  these  boats  the  Greenland  women 
make  voyages  of  from  400  to  800  miles  along  the 
coast,  with  their  tents  and  all  their  utensils,  besides  a 
complement  of  firom  10  to  20  persons.  The  men, 
however,  keep  them  company  in  kajaks,  breaking  the 
force  of  the  waves  when  they  run  high,  and,  in  case  of 
necessity,  holding  the  boat  in  equilibrium  with  their 
hands.  The  men's  boat,  or  kajak,  is  six  yards  long, 
shaped  like  a  weaver's  shuttle.  It  is  not  more  than  a 
foot  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  and  scarcely  a  foot 
in  depth.  Long  laths,  with  cross  hoops,  form  its  skele- 
ton ;  these  are  bound  by  whalebone,  and  cased  in  seal 
skin  leather.  In  the  middle  of  the  leather  covering  of 
the  kajak  is  a  round  hole,  with  a  ring  of  wood  or  hone. 
In  this  the  Greenlander  squats  down  on  a  sofi  fiir,  the 
hoop  or  margin  reaching  up  to  his  hips,  and  tucks  his 
eryaakf  or  great  coat,  so  ti^tly  about  him,  that  no 
water  can  enter  the  boat.  The  harpoon  dart  is  strapped 
to  the  kajak  at  his  side ;  before  him  lies  the  line,  be- 
hind him  the  bladder.  Thus  equipped,  he  ventons  oat 
to  sea. 

A  Greenlander  in  his  kajak  is  an  object  of  wonder 
and  delight ;  he  rows  with  great  celerity,  and  when 
despatched  with  letters  from  one  Colony  to  another  will 
perform  15  or  16  leagues  in  a  day.  He  dreads  no 
storm ;  as  long  as  a  ship  can  carry  top-sails,  he  braves 
the  billows ;  and  if  a  breaker  actually  oversets  him,  he 
is  dexterous  enough  to  recover  himself  by  one  swing  of 
his  paddle.  In  Uie  management  of  these  vessels  the 
Greenlanders  possess  a  dexterity  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Some  Europeans  have,  by  long  application,  become 
able  to  manage  the  kajak  in  calm  weather,  but  they 
have  never  b^n  able  to  venture  out  in  a  boisterous. sea. 
Nor  is  it  every  Greenlander  who  is  capable  of  acquiring 
all  this  expertness ;  many  good  seal-catchers  are  unable 
to  recover  themselves  when  overset ;  the  loss  of  an  oar, 
too,  is  certain  death,  so  that  many  persons  are  annuaDy 
cast  away  in  the  seal  fishery. 

The  accounts  which  the  Missionaries  give  of  the 
Religious  opinions  of  the  Greenlanders  are  extremdj 
vague  and  unsatisfactory.  There  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  formerly  possessed  a  Religious  creed  coinciding 
in  its  leading  features  with  the  Mythological  tenets  dt 
most  other  Pagans;  and  that  as  they  receded  further  to- 
wards the  North,  they  suffered  it  to  fall  by  degrees  into 
neglect  and  oblivion.  According  to  Giesecke  they  have 
no  worship.  The  opinion  that  they  adored  the  Sun« 
founded  on  their  custom  of  attentively  observing  that 
luminary  every  morning,  is  erroneous.  Crantz  tells  ua, 
that  the  ancient  Greenlanders  did  not  consider  their 
only  Deity,  Tomgarsuk,  as  the  Supreme  Being  and 
Creator  of  all  things.  By  the  word  SiUa  they  seemed 
to  express  the  Great  Incomprehensible,  whom  however 
they  did  not  adore,  as  they  were  unable  to  form  to 
themselves  any  representation  of  his  nature.  Sir  C* 
Giesecke,  who  finds  in  the  language  of  the  Esquimaux 
many  traces  of  their  old  intercourse  with  the  Scandina- 
vians, considers  the  word  Tomgarsuk  to  be  derived 
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LAND.  Being,  whom  they  acknowledge  without  worshipping, 
v-i-^v^-*-^  they  ascribe  the  attributes  possessed  by  the  Scandinavian 
Thor.  Their  national  Divinity,  however,  will  soon  be 
left  without  a  votary,  as  almost  all  the  Greenlanders 
have  been  baptized.  Very  few  Heathens  are  now  to  be 
found  among  them,  except  at  Upemavick,  the  most 
Northern,  and  Julienshaal,  the  most  Southern  establish- 
ment. Cliristianity  has  not  as  yet  expelled  their  native 
superstitions.  The  belief  in  vampires,  imported  no 
doubt  from  Iceland,  is  still  very  prevalent  in  Greenland. 
Captain  Jansen,  who  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  that 
Country  in  1777,  tells  us  that  the  natives  were  dreadfully 
terrified  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  body  of  a  seaman 
who  was  buried  among  the  rocks ;  they  scarcely  ventured 
abroad,  and  feared  that  many  of  them  would  die. 
They  believe  in  witchcraft,  and  that  the  corpse  of  a 
witch,  if  not  cut  in  pieces,  will  come  to  life  again  and 
avenge  itself.  In  like  manner,  when  an  angekok  is 
buried,  certain  ceremonies  are  performed  to  prevent  the 
rising  of  the  body.  The  dead  are  buried  in  their  best 
clothes,  bnd  covered  with  a  seal  skin.  Their  kajaks,  or 
canoes,  weapons,  and  utensils  are  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  grave. 

Angekoss.  The  Angekoks^  or  wise  men  of  Greenland,  are  falling 
rapidly  into  oblivion.  Religious  iustruction  has  unfitted 
the  people  to  be  the  dupes  of  their  gross  impostures. 
Yet  they  still  possess  some  of  the  influence  which  be- 
longs to  superior  intelligence.  They  cure  diseases  by 
amulets  and  judicious  regimen,  and  show  no  contemp- 
tible skill  in  predicting  changes  of  weather.  The  Green- 
landers  have  no  Historical  traditions,  although  they  can 
trace  back  their  genealogies  for  several  generations. 
They  have  no  chronology,  and  few  of  them  can  tell 
their  own  ages.  They  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
North  star.  Their  days  are  reckoned  by  tides,  and 
their  years  by  winters.  The  seasons  are  distinguished 
by  the  migrations  of  the  birds,  fish,  and  other  animals 
which  annually  visit  the  coast. 

Lang  uage.  '^^  Language  of  the  Greenlanders  may  with  propriety 
be  called  the  Language  of  the  Esquimaux,  as  it  is  spoken 
with  little  variation  by  that  race  in  Labrador  and  the 
shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  It  possibly  also  extends  to 
Behring's  Straits  and  Nootka  Sound,  but  has  no  affinity 
with  any  of  the  North  Indian  Languages  as  far  as  they 
are  known.  Like  many  of  the  American  Languages,  that 
of  the  Greenlanders  is  distinguished  by  the  complexity 
of  its  structure ;  it  has  three  nambers,  and  the  dual  has 
three  persons.  The  paradigm  of  their  verb,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  various  personal  pronouns,  branches  out 
into  ah  infinite  variety  of  forms.  Each  primitive  verb, 
by  means  of  affixes,  g^ives  rise  to  a  hodt  of  derivatives 
extending  through  every  variety  of  action.  Augmenta- 
lives  and  diminutives,  also,  in  great  numbers,  contribute 
to  render  the  Langfuag^  various  and  expressive.  The 
numerals  do  not  reach  beyond  5;  ftom  that  to  80, 
numbers  are  reckoned  by  addition.  Jive  and  one^  &c. ; 
20  is  expressed  by  tnnuii,  man,  that  is,  10  fingers  and 
10  toes  ;  here  their  language  of  calculation  terminates. 
I^ouble  consonants  and  guttural  sounds  are  numerous ; 
but  the  peculiarity  which  chiefly  renders  their  Language 
of  difficult  acquirement  to  a  stranger,  is  the  number  and 
extraordinary  leng^  of  the  polysyllables,  by  the  use  of 
which  a  whole  sentence  is  put  together  4n  an  elliptical 
manner.  It  seems  an  instinct  in  man  to  pride  himself 
on  his  Language,  and  the  merest  savage  mocks  at  the 
stranger  who  mispronounces  his  household  words.    The 
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tongue,  and  are  sure  to  correct  the  preacher  who  sins     i^amu, 
against  its  niceties.     The  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  ^-'^'^^ 
Language  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  Missions,  as  several 
years  elapse  before  the  Missionaries  can  speak  it  fluently 
enough  to  communicate  freely  with  their  parishioners. 

llie  Settlements,  or  Colonies,  which  are  established  Settlements 
find  supported  by  the  Danish  Government  on  the  West 
coast  for  the  purposes  of  the  whale  fishery,  are  HoU 
steinburg  in  67^  10^,  Egedesminde  and  Wester  Island 
on  the  Southern  point  of  Disco  Bay,  Hunde  Island  and 
Crown  Prince  Island  in  Disco  Bay,  Christianshaab, 
Claushavn,  and  Jacobshavn  on  the  continent  of  Disco 
Bay,  Godthavn  on  Disco  Island,  where  the  Governor  re- 
sides, and  Klokkerhuck  on  Arve  Prince  Island,  situated 
on  the  entrance  of  the  Waygat.  The  British  whale- 
fishers  visit  Disco  Bay  every  year  about  the  end  of 
April,  and  leave  it  again  in  June.  It  is  only  the  Bit* 
hena  Mysticetus  which  is  caught  there  at  that  season  ;  it 
comes  to  the  coast  about  the  end  of  December,  and 
leaves  it  again  iu  June.  The  Greenland  trade  is  of 
much  consequence  to  the  Danes,  ^he  imports  of  the 
Colonies  amount  on  an  average  to  85,000  Danish  rix- 
dollars,  (about  £17,000  sterling ;)  the  staple  exports 
are  seal-skins,  whalebone»  and  blubber.  Seals  are  taken 
by  the  Greenlanders  solely  on  their  own  account ;  the 
whale  is  divided  between  tiiem  and  the  Company.  Till 
the  year  1804  they  shared  it  equally ;  at  present  only 
one-third  of  the  fish  belongs  to  the  Comptoy,  and  the 
remaining  two-thirds  reward  the  c^>tor.  Formerly  the 
whalebone  produced  a  considerable  revenue ;  but  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  European  fashions 
have  considerably  diminished  the  demand  for  it  The 
sea  affords  the  Ureenlander  food  and  merchandise,  the 
land  but  little  of  either.  Hie  natives  are  paid  in  goods 
of  difierent  kinds,  which  are  delivered  to  them  by  the 
Company,  according  to  a  fixed  tariff.  In  the  year  1801, 
a  circulating  medium  was  partially  introduced,  and  the 
measure  was  found  to  be  a  real  benefit  to  the  Green- 
landers, by  teaching  them  prudence  and  economy ;  they 
are  far  less  improvident  than  before ;  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
inspectors,  therefore,  to  extend  this  currency  to  all  the 
settlements.  The  Danish  Lutheran  Churches  ar^  at 
Prederickhaab,  Godthavn,  Holsteinburg,  Jacobshavn, 
and  Claushavn.  The  Moravian  Missionaries  have  set- 
tlements at  Lichtenau,  Lichtenfels,  and  New  Herrnhut. 
The  abodes  of  the  natives,  who  are  a  migrating  people, 
change  from  year  to  year.  A  list  of  their  Settlements 
in  1818,  collected  by  Sir  C.  Giesecke,  may  be  found  in 
the  TranMOCtioTu  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xiv. 

The  whales  which  visit  the  shores  of  Greenland  are  of  Fishery, 
various  species ;  viz.  the  BaloTia  Phyaalus^  or  fin  fishj 
the  Bcdma  Musculo,  or  North  Caper,  the  Baletna  Roi- 
trata,  the  BalcBna  Boops^  and  the  Bahena  MysUceha,  or 
Great  Greenland  whale.    The  last  two  species  are  those . 
preferred  by  the  Northern  whale-iishers.     The  Boop9 
IS  a  small  species,  seldom  exceeding  20  feet  in  length  ; 
it  is  the  kind  of  fish  generally  taken  by  the  natives.  The 
Mysticetus,  or  Great   Greenland  whale,  is  general! 
about  40  feet  in  leagth ;  such  being  what  the  whalers  c 
a  good-sized  fish.    But  in  1809  one  of  this  species 
taken  in  Baffin's  Bay  which  measured  67  feet  from ' 
to  tail.     This,  though  a  good  size,  is,  it  must  be 
fessed,  very  inferior  to  that  spoken  of  by  old  nav^ 
who  oflen  mention  120  and  140  feet  as  the 
length  of  a  whale,  and  indeed  accounts  may 
of   whales  900  feet  in  length.     These  f 
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actiTity  of  tbe  whale-fishers  was  effecting  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  species*  This  opinion*  however,  has  heen 
aUy  coutroveried  by  Captain  Scoresbv,  who  has  rescued 
the  oetaceons  tribe  from  the  chaiice  of  de^neracy.  (See 
Brewster's  Philosophical  JoumaL,  vol.  L)  The  Phyider 
MacroeephaluB^  spermaceti  whale  or  cachalot,  is  never 
«iet  with  in  the  Greenland  seas.  Some  particulars  re- 
specting these  Fisheries  will  be  found  under  Baljsna. 

Of  the  Birds  of  Greenland*  the  principal  is  the 
cinereous  eagle,  {Vultur  albicUla.)  The  snowy  owl, 
«iid  many  others  of  the  falcon  tribe,  inhabit  the  high 
focks.  Three  or  four  species  of  butterflies  make  thetr 
appearance  there  in  summer.  Tbe  quadrupeds  are  few 
IB  number.  The  reindeer  are  decreasing  in  number  on 
the  Western  coast;  foxes,  bears,  and  white  hares  are 
common  enough.  A  species  of  mouse,  or  lemming 
lather,  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  Cuvier,  wee 
found  by  Scoresby  on  the  Eastern  coast. 

For  the  Zoology  of  Greenland,  in  detail,  see  the 
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the  Voyage  of  Captain  Ross,  and  that  to  Scoresby's    lAND. 
Northern  Whole  Fishery. 

For  the  Botany^  see  the  last  volume  of  the  Flora 
Vanica,  the  Catalogue  of  Greenland  plants  by  Schre* 
ber,  appended  to  Crantz's  History  of  Greenland ;  and 
the  list  of  plants,  by  Professor  Hooker,  in  Scoresby's 
volume. 

The  best  sources  of  information  respecting  Greenland 
are  the  following  works :  Beschreibimg  von  Groenland, 
1763,  and  Neuihrichten  von  Groenland^  1790,  both  by 
Egede  the  first  Missionary ;  the  History  of  Greenlandj 
Lond.  1820,  by  Crantz,  the  Moravian  Missionary ;  Spe- 
cidumRegale^Haxn.  1642;  Beschreibung von  Gr6nlandt 
Numberg,  1679;  Papers  by  Sir  C.  Giesecke  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy^  voL  xiv.  and 
Brewster  s  Philosophical  Journal^  voL  L;  Manby's 
Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Greenland^  1822 ;  Scoresb/s 
Northern  fPhale  Fishery,  1822 ;  Captain  Ross's  Voyage, 
1817. 


GREET,    \    A.  S.  grd-an;  D.  groetenf   Ger. 

GvLE*ETiva.fgru8sen,9alutare,saMeni  diceref  pro- 
bably from  the  A.  S.  grdod-an,  to  cry  or  call  to,  to  pro- 
claim. And  then  to  greet  will  mean,  (as  it  is  commonly 
used,) 

To  prodaim,  «c.  a  salutation,  a  welcome;  to  salute; 
to  welcome,  to  congratulate ;  to  hail. 

To  July  \t  emperoar  of  Rome  Androge,  erl  of  Kent, 
Oretyng  awl  stable  looe,  aftur  wn^>e,  send. 

R,  OUmeeaUTf  p.  64. 
Uide,  ^  oenatoiur  of  Rome,  to  Artnre  >t  kyiig, 
Send|  (at  be  ofte  seined  ib,  wy)  oute  grtti/nge. 

Id,  p.  193. 
Doun  of  the  kastelle  mote  Isaac  douehter  cam, 
&  felle  R.  to  fote  gretand,  )at  doolenim  nam. 

R,  Brwme,  p.  1G5. 

And  seye  icb  greite  wel  hus  ^f. 

Piert  PlomhrnoH.     flsion,  p.  18S. 
He  loneth  ia  uarketes  ben  met,  wit  gretyngm  of  poueia 
And  lowynge  of  lowed  men. 

Id,    Crecfeysig.  D.iil. 
Aquila  and  Prisca  with  her  homeli  cbyrcfae  greten  ghou  mych  in 
the  Lord,  at  tbe  which  also  I  am  herborid.  aUe  britheren  greeien 
ghou  wel.yree/e  ghe  wel  togidre  in  faooli  cros.  my  greet j/ng  bi  Poulis 
bond.  Wkdif.     1  Otrynih,  ch.  xd. 

Aquyla  and  Pfescylla  salute  you  muche  in  the  Lorde,  and  so  doith 
the  congregacion  that  is  in  their  house.  AI  the  bretheren  greiejon^ 
Grete  ye  one  another  wyth  an  holy  kysse.  Hie  salutaeyon  of  me 
Pattle  wyth  myne  owne  hande.  J9»6*e,  Jmm  1551. 

Of  that  she  aent  the  gretgug 
Hast  thou  for  pride  of  thy  lykvng 
Made  thyn  auaunt,  where  as  the  liste  ? 

Qower,     Cimf.  Am,  book  i.  fol.  21. 

To  the  mighty  prince,  l4)rd  Haqvinus,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the 
famous  King  of  Norway,. his  most  deare  friend^  Edward  by  the  same 
grace  of  Ood  King  of  England,  Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke  or  Aquitaine^ 
greeting  and  sincere  loue. 

Haklugt,     Fogage,  8^c.  toL  I  fol.  138.    Mdwttrd  U.   ' 

Roget,  droope  not,  see  the  Spring 
Is  the  earth  enammelling, 
And  the  birds  on  every  tree 
Oreete  this  mome  with  melodie. 

Browne,     Tlu  Shepheard^t  Pipe,    Eclogue  1. 

Think  with  your  selves  what  horrid  ^rfr/ui^t  these  unclean  wretches 
will  give  eacQ  other  in  hell,  when  they  who  have  here  wallowed 
together  in  beastly  sensuality  shall  there  wallow  together  in  unquench- 
able flames.  Mopkmt.    Sermons,  fol.  187. 


Go,  injur'd  hero,  while  the  shores  of  Tjrre 
At  thy  approach  so  silent  shall  admire. 
Who  on  thy  thunder  still  their  thoughts  employ, 
And  greet  thy  landing  with  a  trembling  joy. 

Drydeti,    Abtalom  and  AekUopheL 
1%e  wife  of  his  brother,  if  she  be  of  the  same  dasa,  most  be 
tainted  every  day ;  but  his  paternal  and  maternal  kimwomen  .aeed 
only  be  greeted  on  his  return  from  a  journey* 

.  Sir  W,  Jones,    Institutes  of  Hindu  Law,  ch.  ii.  sec  132. 

OREFFIER,  Fr.  greffier;  Low  Lat  graphare^  scri- 
here  ;  from  the  €hr.  ^pajp^tv,  to  write.  In  the  SpecMar^ 
No.  470»  is  an  advertisement  that  a  Mr.  Barges  had 
received  a  new  supply  of  Spa  water,  fresh  and  good, 
and  certified  as  such  by  the  Grtffier  of  the  Spa. 

A  register  or  notary. 

One  thing  I  may  not  omit,  without  sinful  oversight;  a  short,  bat 
memorable  story,  which  the  grepkier  of  that  towne  (though  of  differ 
ent  religioD)  reported  to  more  eares  then  onn. 

HoU,    iroMs,ToLi.p.258.    DecadA.    MpisiUA. 

GREG  ADRIAN,!      Lat.  gregarius;  from  grex^  gn- 

Grega'rious.      jgii»  a  flock. 

Flocking  or  herding  together ;  of  the  common  flock 
or  herd ;  a  gregarian  soldier,  a  common  soldier. 

There  are  hopes  that  something  will  be  done  to  bis  advantage 
speedily ;  because  tbe  gregaritm  soldiers  and  ^oea  of  the  amy  ii 
well  affected  to  him,  though  some  of  the  chiefeat  commanders  be 
sliU  averse.  Maweff,    LeiUr  L  book  iii. 

Of  wild  fowl,  tboae  which  are  the  moat  usefully  fly  not  sin^  as 
other  birdsy  but  are  commonly  gregarious  i  as  the  partridge,  lad^ 
teal.  Qrew.     Cosmo  Saera,  book  iii.  ch.  it. 

Then  for  birds  of  prey,  and  rapacious  animals,  it  is  remaikable  «hat 
Aristotle  observes,  that  they  are  [all  solitary  and  go  not  in  flocki^ 
Tuft^l^m^xm  Mf  &<yt>Mi89,  No  birds  of  prey  are  gregarious, 

Rag^     OniksCreaiiomypsgti, 

The  rook  is  the  Corwm  'of  Virgil,  no  other  apedee  of  this  kind 
being  gregarious,  PenmatU,    British  Zooiogg,    The  Rook, 

>  Archdeacon  Nares  illustrates  the  word  Grboobiak, 
for  ^hich  he  cites  three  authorities,  one  from  Harring- 
ton's Epigrams^  iii.  32,  another  from  the  Hontst  Gkul, 
p.  46,  and  a  third  from  the  Gesia  Grayorunif  ii.  6d. 
Like  many  other  passing  words  of  the  day,  it  derived 
its  name  from  a  well-known  tradesman.  **  Gregorie,** 
says  Aubrey,  "  the  famons  peruque  maker,  was  buryed 
at  St.  Clement's  Danes  Chureh,"  near  the  West  door, 
with    an    inscription  in  rhyme.      (LeUert  from  ike 
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GABY.  Togetow  both  ere  the  high  kwnt  appow'd 

Under  the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  mora, 
We  drove  n-field,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  grmf^y  winds  her  sultry  hom. 

MiUon,    L^ddoMf  L  28. 

— — — — — — >  Anon 

Orey-keadtd  men  and  grave,  with  warriours  mix 

Assemble,  and  harangues  are  heard,  but  soon 

In  factions  opposition,  till  at  last 

Of  middle  age  one  rising,  eminent 

In  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  right  and  wioog| 

Of  justice,  of  religion,  truth  and  peacci 

And  judgment  from  above. 

Id.    Poiwiise  iMf,  book  sL  L  668. 

Hiey  left  me  then,  when  the  gmy-hooded  even. 

Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmer's  weed, 

Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phoebus'  wain. 

Id.    OMivf,  1. 188. . 
Oldarojf'paie  Saturn  too  is  seen, 
Muffled  up  in  a  great  bear's  skin. 

CoiUm,    WuUer$  directed  to  Sir  RtAert  Coke, 
If  grey'hai/'d  Proteus*  songs  the  truth  sot  miss. 
And  gray-kair^d  Proteus  oft  a  prophet  is. 
There  is  a  land,  hence  distant  manj  miles, 
Out-reaching  fiction  and  Atlantic  isles. 

Drummond.    The  Wandering  Mntet, 

^  Hiis  person  he  described  to  be  of  low  stature,  his  hair  of  a  dark 
brown,  beginning  ^to  tura  gmy,  of  quick  apprebenaon,  and  of  an 
active  and  strong  constitution. 

Imdkm.    Memoire^  voL  ii.  p.  171. 
Must  then  old  three-legg'd  gref^teardemikk  their  gout, 
Catarrhs,  rheums,  aches,  live  three  long  ages  out? 
Time's  offals,  only  fit  for  th'  hospital ! 
Or  to  hang  antiouaries*  rooms  witbaL 

Dryden.    On  the  Death  of  Lord  HoMtrnge, 
T%ey  have  also  many  other  sort  of  fowls,  vts.  pidgeons  and  turtle- 
doves ;  miniotas,  a  sort  of  land-fowls  as  big  as  crows,  of  a  grey 
colour,  and  good  food  ;  crusias,  another  sort  of  greg-eoioured  towl 
almost  as  big  as  a  crow,  which  are  only  seen  in  the  night. 

Dumpier,     Vogage^  Atmo  1699. 
Yet  sure  had  heaven  decreed  to  save  the  state, 
Heav'n  had  decreed  these  works  a  longer  date. 
Could  Th>y  be  sav'd  by  any  single  hand. 
This  grey-gooee  weapon  must  have  made  her  stand. 

Pope,    7%e  Dunciadf  book  i. 

As  we  most  of  us  are  grown  grog-headed  in  our  dear  master's 
sendee,  he  has  left  us  pensions  and  legacies,  which  we  may  live 
very  comfortably  upon,  toe  remamiog  part  of  our  days. 

Speeiator,  No.  517. 

Whose  lot 

Demands  it  more  than  theirs,  whom  fate  forbids 
To  taste  the  joys  of  courteous  charity ; 
To  wipe  the  tnckling  tears,  which  dew  the  cheek 
Of  palsied  age ;  to  smooth  its  furrow'd  brow. 
Ana  pay  its  grog  hairs  each  due  reverence. 

Maton,    Efflrtiu, 
Yon  shrubby  slopes  a  pleasing  mixturo  show ; 
There  the  rough  elm  and  smooth  white  privet  grow. 
Straight  shoots  of  ash  with  bark  of  glossy  grey. 
Red  comal  twigs,  and  maples  russet  spray. 

Scott.    AmcBbeean  Edoguet,  ed.  1. 

The  distant  mountains  that  seemed  to  support  the  clouds,  the 
villages  and  turrets,  partly  shaded  with  trees  of  the  finest  verdure, 
and  partly  raised  above  the  groves  that  surrounded  them,  the  dark 
plains  and  meadows  of  a  gregith  colour,  where  the  sheep  were 
feeding  at  large,  in  short,  the  view  of  the  streams  and  rivers,  con- 
vinced us  there  was  not  a  single  useless  or  idle  word  in  the  above- 
mentioned  description,  [in  VAilegrOf]  but  that  it  was  a  most  exact 
and  lively  representation  of  nature. 

Sir  W,  Jonee.    Letter  to  Ladg  Speneer,  Sept.  7, 1769. 

Thou  [Petronius]  polisliM  and  high  finished  foe  to  Truth, 
Gray 'beard  corrupter  of  our  list'ning  youth. 
To  purge  and  skim  away  the  filth  of  vice. 
That  so  refin'd  it  might  the  more  entice. 

Cowper.    The  Progrees  of  Errour. 
The  world  has  many  grave  and  learned  bishops,  many  venerable 
churchmen  of  all  ranks,  many  grey-headed  graoaecs,  whom  long  ex- 
periePc«  hj^s  rendered  sage,  Knox,    Antipolemue, 


6RET-H0UND.  Tbis  word  is  of  uimettled  Etymo- 
logy. Dr.  Hickes,  inhisJDieltemanuffii  Jttoiuiietffn,  says, 
*'  Grey^  canu  ;  eiiUU  in  nodro  grey-hmuL  Comp.  ex 
grey^  and  kunia^  fmuUor:**  q*d.tL  bunting  dog.  Dr. 
Jamieson  so  far  supplies  the  deficiency  of  Hickes  as  to 
produce  an  instance  of  the  usage  of  the  word  grey,  in 
its  simple  Ibrm;  but  neither  he  nor  Hickes  say  any 
thing  with  respect  to  the  cause  of  the  application*  Min- 
shew  thinks  that  grei'haund  is  Grecian  hounds  because 
first  in  use  among  the  Greeks.  The  Dutch  have  griip^ 
hundj  canU  rapax^  firom  gf^pen,  to  grt/ie,  and  ihmk. 
See  Kilian.  The  A.  S.  is  grig-hund.  The  Etymology 
produced  by  Pennant  (see  the  Quotation  from  him)  seems 
fanciful,  and  indeed  it  is  not  very  clear,  wheUier  he . 
means  that  the  dog  took  his  name  from  his  own  rank, 
or  from  that  of  his  authorized  master.  In  addition  to 
his  reference  to  the  Laws  of  Canute,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that,  by  13  Rich.  IL  c.  13.,  **  No  priest  nor  other 
derke,  if  he  be  not  aduaunced  to  the  vsJue  of  x.  /».  by 
the  yeere,  shall  haue  or  keepe  nnj  greyhound^  hounds  or 
other  dogge  for  to  hunt,"  &c.  In  some  of  our  old  Writers 
the  word  is  contracted  into  greumd. 

On  ^r  first  escbel  [division]  he  smot  in  fiitt  haatif, 
&  ^orgh  ^am  ill&a  del,  als  grehound  or  mastif. 

R  Brtume,  p.  189. 

Greihonndethe  hadde  as  swift  as  foul  of  flight. 

Chaucer,    The  Prohgne,  v.  190- 

I  knowe  it  well,  miod  the  king :  iht  grawhounde  maketb  you  cbere 
this  day  as  Kynge  ot  En^lande,  as  ye  shal  be,  and  I  shal  be  deposed : 
the  grtuf'hoOde  bath  this  knowledge  naturally  i  therefore  take  hysa 
to  you,  he  will  follow  you  and  forsake  me. 

Lord  Semere,    Froistart,    Crongde,  ch.  34]. 
And  they  [stags]  was  not  only  cowrssyd  wt  sum  grewnde,  but  also 
wt  horsmen,  wt  darts  and  sperys,  and  many  so  sleyne. 
Lodge,    Uluefrationtj  vol.  i.  p.  6.    Sir  Philip  Drayeot  to  the  Bari 

of  Shrewehury. 
Till  he  [the  hare-finder]  this  prcttv  beast  upon  the  form  balb  found, 
Then  viewing  for  the  course,  whicn  is  the  furest  ground, 
The  greyhounds  forth  are  brought,  for  coursing  then  in  case 
And  choicely  in  the  slip,  one  leading  forth  a  brace ; 
The  finder  puts  her  up,  and  gives  her  courser's  law,  &c.  ->. 
When  each  man  runs  bis  horse,  with  fixed  eves  and  notes, 
Which  dog  first  turns  the  bare,  which  first  the  other  coats. 
They  wrench  her  once  or  twice,  ere  she  a  turn  will  take, 
What's  offer'd  by  the  first,  the  other  good  doth  make ; 
And  turn  for  turn  again  with  equal  speed  they  fly, 
Bestirring  their  swift  feet  with  strange  agility. 

Drayton,    Poly^olbion,  woog  S3L 
Looke  how  a  gentle  grewnd,  that  doth  assaile 

And  flies  upon  a  stranger  at  the  furst, 

Will  on  the  sodaine  fauna  and  wag  his  taile. 

If  so  of  bread  one  profer  him  a  crust.  ~ 

Harrington,     Orlando  Pkrioto,  book  xz.  st  94. 

We  see  in  beasts,  that  those  that  are  weakeiit  in  the  course,  are 
yet  nimblest  in  the  tune ;  as  it  is  betwixt  the  grey-hound  and  the 
naie.  Bacon.    Eeeny  32.     Cf  DUcomrwe. 

The  next  kind  is  the  Leporariut,  or  greyhound.  Dr.  Caius  infarms 
us,  that  it  takes  its  name  quod  preedpui  grades  iit  inter  eanet;  the 
first  in  rank  among  dogs :  that  it  was  formerly  esteemed  so,  eppeais 
from  the  Forest  Laws  of  King  Canute,  that  no  one  under  the  degree 
of  a  gentleman  should  presume  to  keen  k  gre-kound. 

Pennant.     British  Zoology.    T%e  Dog. 

GRIAS,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  cIelss  Polyandria^ 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Gnttiferte.  Generic 
character:  calyx  four-clefl;  corolla,  petals  four;  stigma 
sessile,  cruciate ;  seed-vessel  a  drupe,  nut  eight-furrowed. 

One  species,  G.  cauliflora^  a  lofty  tree,  with  lai^ 
yyhite  flowers,  native  of  the  mountains  in  Jamaica ;  it 
is  there  called  the  anchovy  pear  tree. 

GRICE,  Skinner  acknowledges  the  word  only  as 
(in  Piers  Plouhmat^)  applied  ad  porceUum^  to  a  young 
pig.     P^rhap^  from  the  J),  griis,  Fr.  grif,  cineretu^  loi 


GREY. 
HOUND. 

GRICE. 
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My  loniie/as  I  ihan  the  informe, 

Iliere  ban  yet  of  an  otber  forme 

Of  4tdlv  vices  seoen  applied^ 

Wberof  the  herCe  is  often  plied 

To  tbyng,  wbiche  after  shall  hym  grteue, 

Oower.    Conf,  Am,  book  L  fri.  11. 
He  !s  not  wise,  that  finde  hym  greued, 
Aed  doth  80|  that  htsgreue  oe  more. 

Id.    /&.bookT.foU125. 
ncre  is  a  Tice  fuU  grataib 
To  hym,  whiche  is  therof  cuI|Mble  t 
And  staot  of  all  vertues  bare, 
Here  after  as  I  shall  declare. 


Tbaira^  syre  tbnt  eased  of  hU  cnmne 
A  pnvate  fifo  ledd  in  Albaoia 


Nowe  then  open  that  otker  ^e 
To  tell  m^  disobeisance 
Full  sore  it  sUat  to  my  greuance^ 
And  male  not  sioke  into  my  witte. 
Id. 


A.  p. 65. 


iS.bookL£bll5. 


For  as  these  holy  bokes  say^ 
The  bodily  delicesaU, 
In  euery  poynt  howe  so  theifaH, 
Unto  the  soule  don  greuance. 

Id.    i&.  book  vi.foL  131. 
But  where  pitee  the  raigne  ladde, 
There  might  no  fortune  last, 
Which  ^aagreuotUf  but  at  last 
The  god  hym  selfo  it  bath  redrened* 

Id,    i5.  book  nf.fol.  161. 
Por  it  is  thank  worthy  if  a  man  for  conscience  toward  God  endure 
grf/e,  suffering  wrongfnUye. 

^li/e,  ^fMo  1551.    Peftfr,  ch.il 
Yet  some  there  be  there  with  that  take  greuaimce 
And  gruddge  therat  with  frowning  countenaunce 
But  what  of  that  P  hard  it  is  to  please  All  men. 
Who  lyst  amende  it,  let  him  set  to  his  pen. 

SMton.    The  Crotene  o/LawrelL 

The  common  tort  are  wont  to  take  the  deathe  of  yong  folks  much 

grieuomlger  then  of  old ;  whereas  iodede  nothing  is  more  to  be  desyred 

of  Ood,  then  in  v*  age  to  dye,  when  it  is  most  pleasure  to  line,  or 

euer  the  soul  be  blemished  with  the  manifold  eniis  of  this  present  life. 

UdalL    Mark,  ch.y. 
Consider  not  the  multitude  and  grieuotanet  of  thyne  offences: 
onelye  regarde  that  Jesus  is  he  that  came  to  sane  all  men,  and  is  able 
to  doe  all  thinges  with  a  becke.  Id,    lb,  ch.  v. 

For  they  flee  fro  the  drawe  swordes,  [euen]  from  the  drawen  sworde. 
and  from  the  bent  bowe,  and  from  the  grieuousnett  of  warre. 

Qcneva  Bible,  1561 .    Isaiah,  ch.  jjl\,  v.  15. 
Bbut.  Cassius,  be  content, 

Speake  your  greefet  softly,  I  do  know  you  wdl. 

Shakspeare,    Juliut  Cetsar,  foL  124. 
Which  when  she  sees  with  ghiStW  griejfTuI  ejes 
Her  heart  does  quake,  and  deadly  pallid  hew 
Beonmbea  her  cheekes. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queeme,  book  vi»  can.  8ii 
-  What  thea? 

But  as  a  diseoDtcnted  friend,  greefe'thQt 
With  bis  vnkiDdnease.    Sa/t  be  so  ? 

Shaktpeare.     Coriolanut,  fol.  25. 
In  deepest  passions  of  my  griefe^ewoln  breast 
(Sweet  soule !)  this  only  comfort  seiseth  me^ 
That  so  few  yeeies  should  make  thee  so  much  blest 
And  give  such  wings  to  reach  etemitie. 

Browne,    Tike  SkepkeartCs  Pipe.    Eclogue  4* 
My  child  in  deserts  borne 

9oj  grief e4ysCd  eares  thy  accents  frame, 
And  tell  to  those  thy  plaints  that  scome, 
Thou  plead'st  for  pitie,  not  for  fame. 

StirHng.    Avrora*    Sntg  8« 
£oL.  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  yn'mofiosr. 

Which,  since  I  know  they  Tertnously  aie  plac'd, 
I  gitte  consent  to  go  along  with  you, 

Shakspeare.    Two  Gentlemen  of  Feromt,  foL  34. 
Here  new  aspersions^  with  new  obloquibs^ 
Are  laid  on  old  deserts ;  and  future  ill 
Onpresent  suffrings  bruted  to  wnat. 
That  further  grievaneet  engender  will 

Jkmiei,    Historg  of  Chii  fFars^ 


GRIEF. 
With  Gonorill,  long  bad  in  great  renowne,  opn^rrv 

That  nought  him  griet^d  to  beene  from  rule  deposed  downe.  <~~lj 

iSjpemer.  Faerie  Queene,  buok  K.  can.  16.  ^^*- 
Believe  me,  there  is  not  a  sin  more  inconpetible  with  the  Gospdl- 
mercy  (than  undeaneess),  a  more  unreconcileable  rival  of  all  godii- 
n^,  a  greater  waster  of  censciencCy  grieoer  and  (inencber  of  the 
spirit,  a  more  perfect  piece  of  Atheism^  and  Heathenism,  be  it  the 
fairest  outside  Christian. 

Hammond.    0^fo,  voL iv.  ioL  514.    Sermon7. 
Nor  greeuingly  1  thinke 

The  peace  betweene  the  Firench  and  ?8,  net  valeww 
The  cost  that  did  conclude  it 

SkoAspeare,    Henrg  FIIltoL206. 
A  fake  inlamous  faitour  late  befeU 
Me  for  to  meet,  that  seemed  ill  bested. 
And  playnd  of  grevons  outrage,  which  he  red 
A  knight  had  wrought  against  a  lady  gent. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Qu^ne,  book  il  can.  1. 
So  forth  they  fai'd ;  but  he  behind  them  stey'd, 

Maulgre  his  host,  who  mdged  grevotOtg, 
To  house  a  guest  that  wodd  be  needs  obey'di 
And  of  his  owne  him  left  not  liberty. 

Id,    lb.  book  ill  can.  10. 
Sorrow  in  humble,  and  dissolves  in  teatt. 
Make  not  your  Hecuba  with  fury  lage. 
And  show  a  ranting  ^'ef  upon  the  stage. 

lirgden,     J%e  .^iri  of  Ptttrg,  CMIL  X 
The  wife  withheld,  the  treasure  ill«detain'd, 
(Cause  of  the  war,  and  grievemee  of  the  land) 
With  honourable  justice  to  restore. 

Pope.    Homer.    JUad^  book  ziiL 
All  Greece  is  one  comedian :  bugk,  and  they 
Beturn  it  louder  than  an  ass  can  bray : 
Qrieoe,  and  they  prieve  ;  if  you  weep  silently. 
There  seams  a  silent  echo  in  their  eye.. 

Drgden,  JmoenaL  Saiirt  3. 
There  is,  without  all  peradventure,  something  more  gritpmu  aad 
corroding  to  the  mind  of  man,  from  his  being  conscious  that  he  has 
actually  committed  the  sin  he  suffers  for,  than  in  all  tiie  sharpest  and 
most  afflicting  impressions  of  pain,  of  which  that  soflbiing,  as  to  the 
matter  of  it,  does  consist.  Sotdh.    Sermotw,  vol*  iz.  p.  8. 

These  that  I  speak  of  are  grievouslg  disturbed  with  odd,  unreaaos- 
able,  nay,  and  sometimes,  impious,  blasphemous  jjbantatteiy  which 
are  suggested  to  their  minds,  they  do  not  know  how,  nor  upon  what 
occasion.  Sharpe.    Sermon  5.  voL  iit 

In  the  same  sermon  Hit  grievousness  of  the  offence  is  to  be  opened; 
the  party  to  be  exhorted  to  unfeigned  repentance,  with  asauieuu  sf 
God's  mercy,  if  they  do  so  -,  and  drobling  of  their  damnatieo,  if  ihsy 
fcmain  either  obstinate,  or  feign  repentance  where  none  is,  and  se 
lyingto  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Strgpe.    Xt/e  o/Gniu&i/,booku.  ckaL 

Grief  IS  sometimes  considered  as  synonymous  with  sorrow ;  and  m 
this  case  we  speak  of  the  transports  of  gri^.^Ai  other  times  it  ci- 
presses more  silent,  deep,  and  painful  affections;  such  as  are  inspired 
by  domestic  calamities ;  particulariy  by  the  loss  of  friends  and  rela> 
tives ;  or  by  the  distress,  either  of  body  or  mind,  experienced  by 
those  whom  we  love  and  value. 

Cogan.    On /Ae  Poitwiw,  voL  i.  part  L  ch«  il  cImb  i.    Sorrsm 

On  the  6th*  of  April,  four  days  before  our  second  connty-meeliBg,' 
the  House  of  Commons  took  the  petitions  of  the  people  into  coaaideiw 
ation  I  and  anthenticated  the  grievmtces  therein  con]f>Uined  ot 

Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Bishop  ffkiaom,  voLi  p.  129. 

The  earth  (says  Epicharmus)  will  be  reitoied  In  earth,  and  lie 
spirit  will  ascend  upwards ;  what  is  there  terriUe  er  grievtms  in  this  I 
fVarbwton,    The  Divine  Legation,  iMok  iii.  sec  3. 

A  spiritual  and  a  natural  faither,  a  aaetbcr  and  an  dder  brother, 
are  not  to  be  treated  with  disrespect,  especially  by  n  Brahana^ 
though  the  student  be  grievonsig  provoiced. 
Sir  W:  Jones.    The  MsHhitesojf  Hindu  Law,  eh.  u.    OnEdmeaUsa^ 

GRIELIUM,  in  Botany^  a  genas  of  the  class  Decarir 
dria,  order  Peniagynia.  Qenenc  character:  calyx 
fire-cleft,  corolla,  petals  five,  filamcnta  poraiaiiBg; 
capsules  five,  one^seeded. 

One  species,  G.  tenuifoliumt  natire  of  Ethiopia. 
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GRIFFIN. 


GRIFFIN,  of  the  best  families  in  his  country,  Proconnesus,  and 

>^i^>^^^m^  died  one  day  in  a  Fallei^s  shop,  which  he  had  entered  by 
accident.  The  Fuller  immediately  closed  his  door,  and 
ran  to  inform  the  relations  of  the  deceased  of  the  me- 
lancholy event  As  the  report  spread  through  the  town, 
a  native  of  Cyzicus  denied  its  truth,  and  said  that 
Aristeas  was  alive  and  well,  and  that  he  had  just  met 
him  on  his  way  to  that  city.  On  opening  the  Fuller's 
shop  and  preparing  for  the  funeral,  Aristeas  was  no- 
where to  be  found,  either  dead  or  alive,  till  seven  years 
aflerwards,  when  he  came  again  to  Proconnesus  with 
an  Epic  Poem  on  the  Arimaspians.  After  this  he  dis- 
appeared a  second  time.  340  years  after  this  second 
departure,  we  find  him  at  Metapontum  in  luly.  Here 
he  instructed  the  inhabitants  to  build  an  altar  to  Apollo, 
and  hard  by  it  a  statue  to  himself;  for  that  they  were 
the  only  people  of  Italy  whom  this  God  had  conde- 
sceuded  to  visit,  and  that  he  (Aristeas)  had  accompanied 
him  in  the  shape  of  a  Raven ;  an  account  which  the 
Delphic  Oracle  fully  confirmed.  (Herod,  iv.  14,  15.) 
Of  his  Epic,  which  consisted  of  III  Books,  six  verses 
are  preserved  by  Longinus,  who  characterises  them  as 
more  florid  than  sublime,  {de  Sublim,  10.)  and  six 
others  by  Tzetzes ;  {Chiliad  vii.  688.)  these  last  are  cited 
also  by  Casaubon  in  a  note  upon  Strabo,  (lib.  i.  p.  22. 
Ed,  Wolters.)  The  Geographer  has  stated  a  report 
that  Aristeas  was  the  master  of  Homer.  (Id.  xiv.  p.  629.) 
Dionysius  Halicarnassensis  has  treated  his  Poem  as; 
supposititious,  (de  Thucydide judicium,  23.)  But  Aulus 
Gellius  gives  it  place  as  genuine,  among  other  curious 
volumes  which  he  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  pick 
up  at  a  stall  at  Brundusium.  The  passage  must  gladden 
the  heart  of  every  genuine  Bibliomaniac.  Quum  e 
Greecid  in  Italiam  rediremus,  et  Brundusium  iremiUf 
egressiqut  e  iiave  in  ierram  in  portu  iUo  incluto  ipatia- 
remur,  quern  Q.  Ennius  remotiore  paulum  sed  admodum 
scito  vocabulo  proepetem  appeUcmU  fasces  librorum 
venalium  expositos  vidimus;  aique  ego  ofoide  statim 
pergo  ad  libros,  Erant  autan  isti  omnes  libri  Grteci 
miraculorum  fahularumque  pleni;  res  inauditm,  incre- 
dulcR ;  scriptores  veteres  non  parva  avjctoriUUiss  Aristeas 
"Proconnesus^  et  Isigonus  NiaseTisis,  et  Ciesias,  et  Onesi- 
criiuSt  et  Polystephanus,  et  Hegesins,  Ipsa  autem  t?o- 
lumina  ex  diutino  situ  squaUebant^  et  habitu  adspeciuque 
ttetro  erant,  Accessi  iamen,  percunctatusque  preiium 
sum,  et  adductus  mird  atque  insperaid  vilitate  libros 
plurimos  tere  pauco  emo,  (ix.  4.)  Who  can  wonder 
that  the  lucky  collector  passed  the  two  next  nights  in 
devouring  this  treasure  of  marvels  !  Still  as  in  the 
scanty  remains  of  the  Arimaspda  nothing  more  is  to 
be  found  concerning  Griffins,  we  may  dismiss  its  author 
with  the  naive  valediction  of  Herodotus, 'A^AffTew  fUv 
vvv  jrepi  Toaavra  eip^qaOtv, 

Arriao.  Arrian  has  been  very  cautious  concerning  Griffins. 

When  he  brings  Alexander  to  the  Indus,  he  says  that 
he  shall  not  treat  of  the  institutions  of  the  natives,  nor 
of  the  fish  and  monsters  produced  by  the  Ganges  or 
Uydaspes,  nor  of  the  gold-working  Ants  and  the  gold- 
guarding  Griffins,  iBe  oera  J\Xa  e0*  yBoi/i^  fiuWov  ri 
ireTToirjrat,^  iv  a^)fpjaip  rwp  oi/twv.  wj  7976  kut  *lvbi9 
oaa  ^y  aro'jra  "^evaajprai,  tiic  cfeXcyj^^iya'o^ei/a  wpos 
^Bafiwi^,   {Exp.  AL  V.  320.  Ed.  Blancard.) 

^schylns.  ^schylus  has  briefly  touched  upon  the  Griffins 
and  the  Arimaspians,  as  among  the  dangers  which  lo 
will  do  well  to  avoid  in  her  wanderings. 


Prometkem,  827.  ^^^ 

They  suited  the  Poet's  purpose,  and  they  are  very 
strilungly  introduced  among  other  images  of  terror. 
We  will  not,  therefore,  too  closely  inquire  into  his  con- 
ception of  their  real  nature,  nor  why  he  calls  them  the 
*•  dumb  dogs  of  Jove."  The  Commentators,  indeed, 
have  told  us  that  they  are  so  named,  because  they 
minister  to  Jupiter  like  dogs,  and  yet  do  not  baik ;  bat. 
this  is  rather  a  metaphrase  than  an  explanation.  (Span- 
heim  {Diss.  V.  de  priBstantia  et  usu  Numism.  ant.  10.) 
remarks  that  Euripides,  in  like  manner,  frequently  calls 
the  Hydra  a  Dog,  and  that  -Slschylus  himself  has  given 
the  Eagle  the  same  denomination.  {Agam.  liO.)  Our 
difficulty  is  not  why  the  Eagle  is  so  called,  but  why  the 
Griffin  is,  whose  connection  with  Jupiter  as  a  body- 
guard we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  anywhere 
pointed  out.  The  whole  section  in  Spanheim  deserves 
consultation. 

Philostratus  describes  the  Griffins  with'some  adcUttons  Philostrsu. 
to  the  marvels  of  his  predecessors.  He  places  them 
in  India,  where  they  are  considered  sacred  to  the  Sun, 
and  are  painted  as  drawing  his  Chariot.  They  are 
equal  in  size  and  strength  to  a  Lion,  and  as  they  are 
superior  to  those  animals  in  wings,  they  fight  with  them. 
They  beatElephants,  also,  and  Dragons.  Their  flight  is 
low ;  for  they  are  not  feathered  like  birds,  but  (as  far 
as  we  understand  the  passage)  winged  like  Bats,  v/tcVc 
TiSi  tapaa^  v(f>dv$€u  TTvpaoir^  SO  that  they  fly  in  a  circle, 
and  stoop  when  they  fight.  The  Tiger  is  the  only 
animal  who  escapes  them,  for  he  is  fleet  as  the  wind. 
{Vita  ApoU.  iii.  49.)  We  may  remark  that  in  the 
particular  of  the  Elephant,  iBlian  {loc.  cit)  has  ex- 
pressly contradicted  this  account ;  nevertheless,  Olearius, 
in  his  commentary,  cites  that  Writer  in  support  of  Phi- 
lostratus. It  is  plain  from  this  account,  that  Philostra* 
tus  believed  in  Griffins  as  firmly  as  he  did  in  the  miracles 
of  the  impostor  whose  life  he  composed.  Pliny  (vii.  pj.r. 
2.)  refers  to  Aristeas  and  Herodotus,  but  expresses  his 
rejection  of  their  story  in  strong  terms,  Gryphas  auritd 
aduncitate  rostri  fabulosos  reor.  (x.  70.)  Pomponius  jig^p^^ 
Mela  has  a  passage  concerning  them,  which  is  very  jueii. 
generally  applicable  to  all  who  cherish  a  passion  for 
gold ;  seevum  et  pertinax  ferarum  genus,  aurum  terrd 
penitus  egestum  mire  amant'mireque  custodiunt,  eistaU 
infesti  attingentibus.  (ii.  I.) 

Emanuel  Phile,  a  Greek  Poet  of  the  early  part  of  the  E!ri--c; 
XVIth  century,  has  expended  27  iambics  on  the  descrip-  ^^^ 
tion  of  a  Griffin,  in  his  Work  De  animcdium  proprie- 
tate.  (2.)    He  appears  to  have  paraphrased  the  account 
which  we  have  already  given  from  iElian.     Pisides,  in  F.skks. 
his  Cosmogonia,  (907.)  has  sung  that  they  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  carry  off  an  ox  in  their  talons. 

Among  the  moderns,  Aldrovandus  treats  the  GriffiD  AU^^- 
in  its  Poetical  shape  as  fabulous.     He  has  a  very  long 
dissertation  on  its  real  existence  and  qualities  in  his  Or- 
nitkologia,  (x.  1.)  in  which,  as  in  all  his  other  works,  he 
appears  to  have  ransacked  and  turned  to  his  own  use 
every  authority  which  preceded  him.    One  among  them 
is  that  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  relates  a  tale  of Be-ir^  • 
the  natives  of  the  island  Chenerag,  who,  in  order  to  pass  Ts-itli- 
a  very  difficult  strait,  have  recourse   to   a  stratagem 
similar  to  that  used  by  Sinbad  in  the  Valley  of  Dia- 
monds.   They  sow  themselves  up  In  ox-hides,  and  are 
carried  away  by  Griffins.     Another,  that  of  a  certain  Bart-^-'c- 
Bartholem«!Us,an£nglishmaQ,whoisdescribedproperly  ^ 
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a  witness.  Ova  Grypku  omt  Aquua  mutU  ma^ora^ 
duriora^  sapore  et  odore  graviore^  qualUeUe  nint  cali^ 
diora  et  ncciora^  atque  etiam  numero  paudora^  qtda 
ultra  dtto  nunquam  ponit^  ed  enim  difficUU  incubationii. 
Aldrovandus  concludes  by  denouncing.  Griffins  as  fabu- 
lous, and  presents  two  figures»  one  of  a  Griffin,  from  a 
hieroglyphic  of  Cardinal  Bembo,  the  other  of  a  Roc 
cigrrying  off  an  Elephant.  To  these,  in  his  HUtoria 
MoTutrorum^  he  adds  two  others,  which  are  plainly 
modifications  of  a  ^hynx. 
Sir  John  The  veritable  Sir  John  Mandeville,  (or  as  Aldrovandup 

Kandeville.  Latinizes  the  name,  citing  him  as  a  grave  authority, 
Johannes  de  Mandavillft ;  although  it  is  but  fair  to  add, 
that  he  afterwards  describes  him  as  speaking  hyperboUce 
€i  enortni  mendado^)  on  the  contrary,  has  an  express 
chapter  (65.)  "  Of  the  Land  of  Bactria  and  of  many 
Griffons  and  other  Beasts ;"  in  which  we  are  assured, 
that  '*  on  this  land  there  ar«  many  Griffons  more  than  in 
other  places,  and  some  say  they  have  the  body  before  as 
an  Eagle,  and  behind  as  a  Lyon ;  and  it  is  true,  for  they 
be  made  so ;  but  the  Grifibn  hath  a  body  greater  than 
8  Lyons  and  stronger  than  100  Eagles,  for  certainly 
he  will  bear  to  his  nest  flying  a  horse  and  a  man  upon 
|his  back,  or  two  oxen  yokkl  together  as  they  go  to 
plough,  for  he  hath  long  nails  on  his  feet,  as  great  as  it 
were  horns  of  Oxen,  and  of  these  tliey  make  cups  there 
to  drink  with,  and  of  his  ribs  they  make  bows  to  shoot 
with.*'  Of  their  antipathy  to  horses  some  confirmation 
SerriQs.  may  be  derived  from  a  note  of  Servius.  (in  Virg.  Ec.  viii. 
27.)  Jungeniurjam  Chryphet  equu.  Hoe  genuifera- 
rum  in  hyperhoreii  TuucUur  montilnu^  omni  parte  Uomm 
mint;  alia  et  facie  aquilit  nnUiett  equU  vehemenier  infea^ 
Minahew  im,  ApoUini  consecrate,  Minshew,  too,  {ad  r.)  has 
brought  forward  another  authority  to  the  same  purpose, 
but  we  know  iH>t  who  the  writer  is  whom  he  fiuniliariy 
cites  as  Hug,  Gryphet  eU  animal  pennatum  ei  qua* 
drupes :  ideoque  per  terram  currunt  ui  Leones,  per  aera 
volaiU  viAquUm.  Omni  parte  corporis  Leones  sunt; 
alts  et  facie  et  pedibus  Aquilis  similes.  Multum  equos 
infestani^  adeoque  equitem  armaium  cum  equo  in  sublime 
rapiunt, 
8ir  Thomas  Sir  Thomas  Brown  b  not  a  believer ;  he  says  that 
Brown.  '*  if  examined  by  the  doctrine  of  animids  the  invention 
is  monstrous,  not  much  inferior  unto  the  figment  of 
Sphynx,  Chimera,  and  Harpies,  for  though  there  be 
some  flying  animals  of  mixed  and  participating  natures, 
that  is  between  Burd  and  Quadruped,  yet  are  their 
wing^  and  legs  so  set  together,  that  they  seem  to  make 
each  other;  there  being  a  commixtion  of  bothj  rather 
than  an  adaptation  or  cement  of  prominent  parts  unlo 
each  other,  ah  is  observable  in  the  Bat,  whose  wings 
and  forelegs  are  contrived  in  each  other.  For  though 
some  species  there  be  of  middle  and  participating 
nature,  that  is  oflBird  and  Beast,  as  Bats  and  some  few 
others  ;  yet  are  their  parts  so  conformed  and  set  together 
that  we  cannot  define  the  beginning  or  end  of  either ; 
there  being  a  commixtion  of  both  in  the  whole  rather 
than  an  adaptation  or  cement  of  the  one  unto  the  other." 
(Vulgar  Errors^  iii.  11.) 
Griflint  in  '  He  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  use  of  ffpvwts  by  the 
Scripinre.  LXX  is  not  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  existence  of 
Griffins.  In  Leoitieus^  xi.  13.  the  flesh  of  the  vnfi  is 
foibidden  as  unclean ;  the  LXX  render  the  Hebrew 
by  7/>v^,  and  Origen  is  a  little  discontented  because 
as  he  says,  no  man  ever  heard  that  a  Griffin  had  been» 
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vandus  (foe.  ctt.)  reprehends  the  zealous  Father  for 
want  of  respect  to  Moses,  Mosen  non  satis  reverenter 
reprehendere  ausus  est.  The  English  translators  have 
used  Osprey^  the  Latin  equivalent  to  which,  Ossifraga^ 
is  learnedly  and  strenuously  advocated  by  Bochart. 
{Hierozoicon^  xi.  5.  see  also  vi.  2.)  The  Hebrew  radix 
tns»  frangere^  strongly  bears  out  this  interpretation, 
which  is  adopted  in  many  other  Versions.  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  g^ves  a  snfficient  reason  why  "  the  quarrel  of 
Origen  was  unjust,  and  his  conception  erroneous,  when 
he  conceived  the  food  of  Griffins  forbidden  by  the  Law 
of  Moses,"  namely,  because  they  are  **  Poetical  animals 
and  things  of  no  existence."  To  the  other  modern 
authorities  which  deny  the  fact,  he  adds  also  a  testi* 
mony,  with  which  we  have  not  had  the  fortune  to  meet. 
"Michovius,  who  hath  expressly  written  of  those  parta, 
plainly  affirmeth  there  is  neither  Gold  nor  Griffins  in 
that  country,  nor  any  such  animal  extant;  for  so  doth 
he  conclude,  £go,  contra  veteres  authores,  Qryphes  nee 
in  illo  septentrionis  nee  in  eUiis  orbis  partSbus  inveniri 
affirmarim. 

Hoffinann  (ad  vJ)   cites    some  Arabic  authorities 
for  Griffin-hoof  drinking  cups,  which  he  is  inclined  to 
think  more  probably  belonged  to  Buflbloes.     Goropius^  Got 
who  was  Physician  to  Mary  of  Hungary,   sister  of 
Charles  V.,  had  seen  a  polished  black  cup  In  her  pos- 
session, made,  as  was  said,  of  a  Griffiu-hoof ;  but  the 
learned  Doctor  shrewdly  sui^cted  it.  So  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  at  Paris  used  to  be  suspended  a  huge  hoof 
brought  from  Rhodes.     Aldrovandus  says  it  wait  plar 
enough  that  any  animal   possessed  of  such  a  mer 
ber  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  carry  away  a  he 
at  one  swoop,  but  that  many  people,  notwithstan*" 
the  declarations  of  the  guardian  Priests,  believed 
it  was  but  wooden.     Lastly,  Gerard  Legh,  the  f 
of  The  Accedens  of  Armory,  states,  with  much  sim 
of  Griffins,  *'  I  think  they  are  of  a  great  hugen^ 
have  a  clawe  of  one  of  their  pawes  whicbr 
shewe  them  to  be  as  bigge  as  two  Lyons."  (^ 

But  the  opinion  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown  has 
times  so  thoroughly  prevailed,  that  we  dov 
Griffins  are  at  present  tolerated  beyond  < 
Office.    There  they  have  on  their  side  c^ 
antiquity.     We  have  already  spoken  of 
on  the  helmet  of  Minerva,  and  Aristof- 
them  on  a  shield. 

Though  the  Commentators  deny  ths 
thing  more  than  a  huge  Eagle,     f 
has  not  omitted  their  allegorical  m 
ceit  of  the  Griffin  properly  taken,  h 
phancy,  in  so  intolerable  a  shaf 
morality.     So  doth  it  well  mak 
a  Guardian,  or  any  person  entr 
attention,  the  wings  celerity  c 
shape  courage  and  audacity, 
and  tenacity.     It  is  also  an  r 
nanimity,  as  being  compc 
lion,  the  noblest  animals 
applyable  unto  Princes, 
heroick  Commanders,  an 
Arms  of  many  noble  f 
purpose,  though  both 
Silvanus  Morgan  ex 
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ORfFPIN.  Gentry,  (i.  6.)  '*  The  Griffin  denoteth  vigilancy  and 
life,  one  that  attempts  alwayes  that  what  his  Wing  will 
not,  his  claw  shall,  he  fliee  with  the  hawke  and  runs 
with  the  hound,  bearing  the  ancientest  armes  offensive 
and  defensive.'' 

**  Arma  mUiqma  mamt§,  Mnguet,  dentefue fUeruni?^ 

Neither  must  we  omit  the  similar  explication  afforded 
hj  Guillim,  **  Sable  a  Grilibn  Sergreant,  or,  is  the  Coat 
of  the  Honourable  Society  of  Grays  Inn,  being  one  of 
the  four  Inns  of  Court  The  erecting  of  the  fbre-leggs 
of  the  Grifibn  is  an  evident  testimony  of  his  readineiiB 
ibr  action,"  (there  is  a  solenm  waggery  in  the  use  of  this 
ambiguous  word  as  applied  to  a  Law  Society,)  *'  which 
•ddeSi  a. second  ibrce  of  his  attempt,  and  promiseth  a 
«ticoe8siu]  event  of  his  enterprise,  by  reason  he  uniteth 
ibrce  and  industry  together.  The  Griffon  having  attained 
his  full  growth,  will  never  be  taken  alive,  wherin  he  doth 
adumbrate  or  rather  lively  set  forth  the  property  of  a 
Talorous  soldier,  whose  magnanimity  is  such,  as  he.  had 
•vather  expose  himself  to  all  dangers,  and  even  to  death' 
itself,  than  to  become  a  captive.  (Diip^  of  Heraldry^ 
sec.  iii.  26.)  * 

The  decipherers  of  Hieroglyphics  see  a  far  more 
profound  miming.  The  ElgypUan  Griffin,  we  are  told, 
represented  Osiris,  the  force,  vigour,  and  rapidity  of  the 
Sun,  both  Genial  and  Syderal.  Hence  in  the  Greek 
aad  Roman  Mythology  it  became  a  symbol  of  Apollo^ 


HieTX>gl]r* 

phical 

meaning. 


sometimes  of  Juplfcer,  and  occwsiomdly  ofNenMafa.   On  orvpin. 
a '  medal  of  Commodus,  and  on  a  bas-relief  of  the  C^i-      ^ 
tol,  Grfffins  draw  the  chariot  af  the  firrt-namcd  Gad;    ^^^^ 
'He  takes  an  aerial  voyage  on  a  Griffin,  holding  a  Ijn  ^^V^^ 
in  his  hand,  on  a  medbl  of  Alexandria  in  the  Tioas; 
and  even  Pan  is  accompanied  by  one  in  another  ofPaiK 
ticaposum.    Spanheim,  however,*  (foe.  ett^  attrihntcs  Ike 
letters  HAS  to  the  SiciiiBn  PoMoitaiteti,  not  to  the 
God. 

liastly,  they  have  been  pressed  into  Seripliinl 
seiirtce ;  for  'Rosenmilller  discovers  in  the  Cherabha 
traces  not  only  of  tlie  ehape,  fa«it  also  of  the  natuia 
and  the  occupation  of  the  iabled  GrifBn.  Ab  the  one 
marded  the  gold  in  the  deserta  of  the  East,  and  w« 
tikewise  described  as  compounded  of  a  Hon  and  sa 
eagle,  so  did  the  other  guand  the  East  of  the  Garda 
of  Eden,  adding  to  the  former  two  compoonds  the  add^> 
tional  ^apes  of  a  man  and  an  ox.  Dante  (Pury.  29.) 
has  a  splendid  representation  of  onrSaviomr,  under  the 
image  of  a  Griffin,  following  the  oar  dnown  by  (he  six 
mystical  beasts  described  by  Exelciel  and  St.  John.  la 
three  lines,  with  which  we  may  conclude,  he  has  mm 
fully  expressed  the  form  vrhidi  he  wishes  to  impiass  mm 
his' reader's  imagiaation,  than  Bi^tista  Mamuanuahas 
been  able  to  do  in  his  many  lingering  hcxametem : 

Et$o  tenea  tu  fmtta  e  faltre  aie-     '      ■  ■ 

Jje  membra  tToro  avea  qutmf  era  ttooethf 

£t  hiancMe,  FaUre  di  vermigKa  miste. 


GRIGG,  a  very  small  Eel,  and' Skinner  says,  he 
Imnws  not  whether  from  crycce^  a  crooked  staff,  from  some 
resemblance  of  the  one  to-  the  other ;  or  from  crecce^ 
a  creek  or  bay,  because  these  Eels  frequent  such  places. 
The  A.  S.  wrig-an  (in  old  English  to  wrie)  is  to  cover, 
the  diminutive  of  which  is  wriggle  ;  and  by  the  name 
riggU  is  a  small  sand  Eel  known  on  some  parts  of  the 
coast,  probably  so  called  from  the  quickness  with  which 
it  wriggles  or  covers  itself  under  the  sand,  when  at- 
empted  to  be  caught  The  usual  prefix  ge  forms  ge- 
wrig-aUf  which  by  contraction  would  become  grig  ;  and 
thus  the  word,  as  applied  to  the  fish,  may  be  accounted  for ; 
and  from  the  quickness,  uimbleness,  liveliness  of  this  fish 
may  have  arisen  the  phrase  as  merry  as  a  grig.  But  see 
Greek,  for  a  more  probable  explanation  of  this  phrase. 
A  merrj^riggef  a  iocande  frend^ 
for  euery  sillye  misse. 

Drant,    Horace.    The  third  Saiyre. 

New  wight  that  acts  on  stage  of  Bull, 
In  skellers'  bark  does  lie  at  Hull, 
Which  he  for  pennies  tno  does  rig^ 
All  day  on  Thames  to  bob  for^n^. 

Davenani.     The  Long  Pacalion  inZondon. 

Hard  is  her  heart  as  flint  or  atoae, 

She  laughs  to  see  me  pale ; 
And  merry  as  a  prig  is  grown, 
A&d  brisk  as  bottled  ale. 

Gay.    A  New  Sang  o/  New  SimUm.   ' 
Besides  these,  there  is  another  variety  of  this  fish,  known  in  the 
fliaines  by  the  name  of  grig*,  and  aboat  Oxford  by  that  of  grign  or 
gHits.  Pennant.    Britith  Zoology.     The  Eel. 

GRILLE,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  horrible :  it  may  be 
formed  from  gridy,  (g.t>.)  gride^  grille.  To  grill,  hoT' 
rere ;  to  cause  horrour. 

Whan  William  had  his  wille  of  Scotland  and  of  Wales, 
To  riche  men  was  he  grille  of  pouer  held  no  tales. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  92. 

The  birds  that  han  left  her  song     * 

While  they  ban  safired  cold  full  strong 


In  wethers  griilef  and  derice  taaight 
Ben  in  May,  for  the  nmne  binht 
So  glad. 

Chaucer.     The  Bomant  of  ike  B>»e,  foL  11$. 

Leve  we  now  the  enperour  in  though^ 
Game  ne  gle  lyked  bym  noght« 
So  greliy  can  he  gryile. 
TheErh  of  Toha$,  1 166.  trt  Bitsan,  Met.  Bam.  voLIH.  p.  lOP. 

Lady,  he  ys  to  vs  foo, 
'  Therefore  yrede  that  we  bym  floo. 
He  hath  done  as  grettgrgfie. 

Id.  L  279.  in  Ritnn,  Met,  Bom.  vol.  iii.  p.  106. 

Har  launces  tbey  brak  a  two 
Swerdes  they  through  out  tho, 

Wyth  herie  grym  and  gryUe, 
And  gonne  for  to  fyghte, 
Kyder  prevede  hys  myght 

Other  Ibr  to  spyHe. 
Lglmaua  Discanue,  1.  1875.  in  Bilson,  Met.Bom.'vtIL  u,^  79. 

Grill^  n.    \     "  Pr.  griller ;  to  broyl  on  «  grid-irmi ; 
Gr'illy,  v.  J  alflo,  to  scorch,  parch,  or  dry  ap  with 
extream  heat."    Cot^rave. 
See  GniD-ntoK.     Used  m^t. 

Boilyng  of  men  in  caldrons,  grilling  them  on  gridiftMis, 
them  on  spits. 

Maroel.     fTorib,  vol.  ii.  p.  448.    ThnBekmntl 


GRIM, 

Gri'mly,^^?. 

Gri'mly,  adv. 

Gri^itnsss, 

Grtma'ce, 

Gribi-faced, 

Grim-featurbd, 

Grim-orinnino, 

Gaiu-visAaKD. 


And  rather  save  a  crippled  piece 

Of  all  their  cruih*d  and  broken  membefe. 

Than  have  them  gritiied  upon  cm)>en. 

Boiler,    ffudibrag,  part  Hi.  can.  3. 

A.  S.  grame;  D.  grim;  Ger. 

grimm;  Bw.grym;  past  part.  «f 

the  A.  S.  gramian^  grymmian; 

D.  grimmen  ;  Ofsr^grifnmen;  mp- 

^tJire,  fremert^  to  rare  or  rage, 

EraBgcd,  luri'Nis ;  ftaifdl> 
frightAil ;  terrible ;  having  a  fieree 
and  stem  look  or  countenance ; 
tierce  and  stem.     It  appears  to 
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Grimace;  D-  grimmagU;  It.  grimmaccia  ;  Ft.  "ffri- 
nMwe«.  A  crabM  look;  a  face,  wry-mouth,  ill-favoured 
eowitenance  made,  a  mowing  or  Ape's  face/*  Cotgrave. . 
Sweniua  and  Xiye  would  denvegrimace  from  the  Islaadic^ 
Menage  acknowledgies  a  diversity  of  opinion;  his 
Editof  decides  for  ^'m,  in  which  he  is  confirmed  by. 
Cotgrave's  ciplaoation  of  the  usage  of  the  word. . 

ywt  hii  wera^  as  atnage  iii9*r  gffmjljckt  mdcrvoog*. 

R,  GkmcnUr,  ^  847«. 

ynmn  y^  fftdcr  wist  ft  mne  wiid.wwre  oo  hiai^ 
I  bkae  bin  oo(  if  him  liat  tun*  agefv  Ailb  grim^ 

JR  BrumM,  Jfp  133^ 

tdiikew«shi*ct%hM  woadef  war  so.^firfi, 
.  bis  lecbe  wu  miUa  bope  of  him. 

Id.  p.  192. 

A  great  chorl  and  a  yrjrm,  groweo  as  a  tonbei 
With  a  face  so  fat,  as  a  fat  bleddere. 

Pier$  PtoMnan.     O^Je,  s%i  Q.  1.  Thi 

Soratime  hath  seined  come  a  ynw  lewm,  ZwIa 

And  somtioM  Boures  n^nafg  as  ia  *  roede*  wora^ 

CAowwr.     TAe  FrmtJkitimn  Ttk,  T*  11458* 

He  snot  to  Launfal,  and  be  to  bym^ 
Weil  Sterne  sUebesy  aad  well  fftymf 
Ther  wer  in  ecbe  a  syde. 
LaunfaJy  L  461.  in  RiiMomj  Met.  Rm.  vol.  L  p.  189. 

Scaot  could  they  hold  tbei  tearea  that  fuith  g#n  bunt, 
And  almost  fell  from  bloody  handes  the  sworbes ; 
Only  the  sterae  Herennius.  with  grym  looke, 
Dasurd)!,  why  stand  yoa  still  ?  he  WMreth^ 

9^€rriamAm€i9r9^    AUnrcut TtMirn'Oitert^a Deaikk 

Whan  they  togydere  mette, 
ydar  yo-  olfaOT  acMd  b^, 
Strokes  frynf^  gT««te. 
Myhtaus  VUc^nu^,  1.  1 632.  in  Jetton,  Mei.  Rom.  toL  li.  {v.  69« 

Her  tayle  was  ayche  vnmelet 
Hyr  pa  was  grpnty  grete 
As  ye  may  lythe  aud  lere. 

M.  I.  1997.  if^RUmn,  MH.  /Zmm.  vol.  il  p.  84« 

Tf)ey  were  not  able  to  sbyde  the  ^iMiesf  e  of  tocip-cottnteiiamccs 
and  the  fierceness  of  their  lookes. 

Arthur  OiMynge.     Ctgmtr.     Com,  book  i.  fol.  29 

But  when  she  looked  up,  to  weet  what  wigfat 

Had  her  from  so  infamous  fict  assoyld, 
For  shame,  but  more  for  feare  of  his  grim  sight, 
Douse  la  ber  la^  she  bid  her  face,  aad  lowdly  shrill. 

Spetuer.     Foarie  QiutenCf  book  iii«  can.  S, 

So  stood  Sir  Scudamour  when  this  h»  heafd^ 

Ne  word  he  ba4  to  speake  for  great  dismayi 
But  lookt  on  Glauce  ffrim,  wb»  woze  afeard 
Of  outisge  for  the  weeds  which  she  heard  say. 

Id.    Jb.  book  iv.  can.  I.  G 

With  hundred  iron  chaines  he  did  him  bind,  <f.  d; 

And  hundred  knots  that  did  him  sore  coostraine :  seml 

Yet  his  great  ioon  teetb  he  still  did  grind, 

And  grimitf  gnasb,  threatning  reuenge,  in  Taine. 

Id.    B.  book;u.c«i«4i 
Old  Mkr.  When  it  was  grown  to  dark  midmght,  ^ 

And  all  were  fast  asleep, 
In  came  Margaret's  grimty  ghost, 
Aod  stood  at  VVilliABiTs  feet. 
Jfc—iM"^  tmdPhioktr.     Tke  OugJUi  oftUBurmmg  PttUM,  aot  i|.  ^ 

Mab.  I  (my  Lord)  and  fearo  « 

We  haue  landed  jiv  tli  iimii  tbe  skiaetlookeysk'sdj^  <• 
And  threaten  present  Uaslers^ 

SMoAB^ean*    mmier*9  Tale,  fol.  288. 

Ol 

^iMyvwrM^sprriffdldnmd'pmaiimlitHi'Cill,  |ft, 

Some  pitied  th«t  such  yeolh  sboaM  idly  flUh  ^ 

Th*  QttetrctimeisM  simPd  primfy  with  dMftin  |  **' 

I'knew  tbe  day  was  yours;  I  ww  k  pkin.  and 

Cowtejf.     TAe  Dumdem,  book  ill.  tormi 
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G  RI 


GRIME. 
ORIlC§Bir. 


To  make  grim ;  to  give  a  grim  aspect  or  appearance: 
ic.  by  dark,  dirty,  or  sooty  marks  or  spots ;  and  thus, 
to  smear  or  rub  with  any  thing  dark,  dirty,  or  sooty. 

My  face  He  ffrime  with  filth. 
Blanket  my  loinea,  elfe  ail  my  haires  in  knoti. 
And  with  preaented  nakednesse  outface 
The  winds,  and  persecations  of  the  akie. 

SkaktFeare.    Z««r,  fol.  293. 
AwTz.  What  complexion  is  she  of? 

Dbo.  Swart  like  my  shoo,  but  her  face  nothing  like  ao  clean  kept ; 
lor  why  ?  she  tweats— a  man  may  goe  ouer-ihooei  in  the  ^Wme  oi  it. 
Id.    Comedy  of  Errort,  fol.  92. 

Foure  grialy  blacksmiths  stoutly  did  their  task 

Upon  an  anvile  form'd  in  conic  wise  : 
They  neither  minded  who,  nor  what  to  ask. 

But  with  stem  ^rtmy  look  do  still  avise 
Upon  their  works. 

3hre.  On  lAe  i&Nii;  part  i.  lib.  iii.  stan.  6. 

But  Michael  Cassio  might  be  drunk  enough, 
Though  all  his  features  were  not  grim*d  with  snuff. 

Lloyd.    Thejieior. 

GRIMILL^A,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class 
Peniandria^  order  Digynia.  Generic  character :  calyx 
bell-shaped,  five-defl;  corolla  none;  germen  slightly 
iwo-clefl ;  capsule  two-celled,  many-seeded,  two-beaked. 

One  species,  G,  auriculata^  native  of  Peru. 

GRIMMIA,  in  Botany ^  a  genus  of  the  class  Crypio- 
gamia,  natural  order  Miuci.  Generic  character :  fringe 
simple,  of  sixteen  teeth,  broadest  at  their  base ;  flowers 
terminal,  veil  cylindrical. 

An  extensive  genus  of  Mosses,  natives  of  the  North  of 
Europe:  thirty-four  species  are  figured  in  Sowerby's 
English  Botany, 

GRIMSBY,  or,  as  it  is  distinguished  from  a  village 
of  the  same  name.  Great  Chrimsby^  a  Borough,  Market, 
and  Seaport  Town,  in  the  County  of  Lincohi,  on  the 
South  bank,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Humber. 

Its  origin  is  thus  related  by  Henry  de  Kny^hton. 
Ftdt  quondam  in  AngUd  quidam  Rex  EgdwoUhu  nomine^ 
et  genuit  ij  JUios  et  iij  filioM^  et  cflmva  moriebantur  er- 
ceptajilia  minore  nomine  GMushourgh^  €Bt€tHa  vj  anno- 
rum  et  dimidii  quando  pater  ejus  moriebatur.  Iste 
EgeltDoldtis  dum  mjorerdur  commendacit  tutHamfitim 
sum  cuidam  Godrico  Dud  Cornubi€B,  qui  maritavit  earn 
cuidam  HandecJUio  Birkelani  Regis  Dacim  apud  Lin^ 
colniam^  qui  postea  regnavit  tam  in  Anglia  quam  in 
Dacia  simul ;  in  Daddjure  h€Breditario  et  Anglidjure 
hareditatis  uxoris  su48.  Quidam  Dani  sumpserunt 
nimiam  audaciam  in  Anglid  et  suppeditanerunt  Anglos 
longo  tempore^  sicut  continetur  in  Historid  de  ArsmnieA]>, 
quia  quidam  Grym  nomine  nutrivit  pradiclum  HaneUc 
apud  Orpmmeitb^  usque  ad  tempus  quo  ille  Hanelec 
desponsavit  pnedictam  Golduabourgh  apud  Lincolniam. 
Et  quia  prtedidus  Grym,  quando  primum  adduxit 
puerum  de  Dacid  primo  applicuit  illo  loco^  sortitus  est 
fumun  a  nomine  e/u«dr^mmeiA]>.  (De  event  Ang.  i.  5.) 

Camden  has  ridiculed  this  story.  We  give  his  remarks 
in  the  words  of  his  old  translator,  Philemon  Holland, 
which  are  more  expressive,  perhaps,  even  than  those  of 
the  original : — '*  Grimsby,  which  our  Sabins,  or  con- 
ceited persons,  dreaming  what  they  list,  and  following 
their  own  fansies,  will  have  to  be  so  called  of  one  Grime, 
a  merchant,  who  for  that  he  had  brought  up  a  little 
foundling  of  the  Danes  roiall  bloud,  named  Haveloke, 
when  it  had  beene  cast  forth  to  perish,  or  to  take  his 
lucke  or  fortune,  is  much  talked  of,  together  with 
Haveloke,  that  lucky  foster-child  of  his ;  who,  having 
beene  first  a  skullen  in  the  King's  kitchin,  and  aAer- 


wards  promoted  to  the  marriage  of  the  King^s  daughter,  GBOISBT. 
for  his  heroycall  valour  in  feats  of  armes,  and  I  wot  not     ^rr^ 
what  worthy  exploits.  A  narration  right  wel  beseeming  ,         ' 
and  meatest  for  them  that  take  pleasure  to  passe  out  the 
long  nights  with  telling  of  old  wives  tales.    But  the 
honour  and  ornament  of  this  place  was  the  right  reve^ 
rend  Doctor  Whitgifl,  late  Archbishop  of  Cimterbury, 
a  peerlesse  prelate  for  pietie  in  learning  in  our  daies.* 

Whitgifl  was  bom  in  1530,  and  died  in  1603. 

The  first  Charter  of  the  Corporation  of  Grimsby  dates 
from  the  reign  of  John.  In  that  of  Edward  III.  the  town 
was  sufficiently  flourishing  to  provide  11  ships  and  170 
mariners,  to  assist  at  the  siege  of  Calais ;  but  its  trade 
gave  way  beneath  the  predominance  of  the  neighbouring 
port  of  Hull,  and  the  harbour  became  neariy  choked  with 
sand.  Of  the  two  block-houses  whidi  once  protected  it 
no  trace  remains ;  but  latterly  its  commerce,  which  is 
chiefly  coasting  and  to  the  Baltic,  has  revived,  and  a 
very  expensive  dock  has  been  ccmstructed  in  the  port. 
The  town  is  well  built  and  clean.  It  once  possessed  two 
Churches,  St  Mary's,  now  pulled  down,  and  St  Javies's» 
the  ancient  part  of  which,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
pointed  style,  has  been  grievously  disfigured  by  modem 
additions  and  repairs.  Grimsby  was  endowed  with  a 
Monastery  of  Grey  Friars,  a  Convent  of  Benedictine 
Nuns,  and  a  Priory  of  Augustins.  It  returns  two 
Members  to  Parliament  In  its  neighbourhood  are 
many  of  the  deep  circular  pits,  called  Bhw-fFeUs,  whidi 
furnish  a  constant  supply  of  water.  Population,  in  1 321, 
2747.  Distant  36  miles  North-East  firom  Lincoln,  170 
North  from  London. 

gremnegasif  grtimuni  j 
Qer.  greinen;  Sw« 
ringere^  os  tor- 
quere  ;  to  draw  awry  or  withdraw  the  lips,  sc*  so  as  to 
show  or  display  the  teeth.   Consequently^ 

To  draw  aside  the  lips,  and  show  the  teeth. 

And  tliei  heiden  these  thingis  and  wersn  dyveiMli  tnniwatid  is 
her  hertis,  and  gramyden  with  teeth  nn  bynu 

Wicklif,    TkeDeditofjipotUio,ek:m, 

Yfrouneed  foule  was  her  visage, 
And  grimung  for  dikpitous  rage. 

Ckmtcer.    The  Romami  of  tie  Rose,  IbL  1 17. 

Tker  did  they  worshyp  it  in  their  scarlet  goanes  with  cappe  m 
hande,  and  here  they  improued  it  with  scomes  and  with  aiockv^ 
grennyng  vpon  her  lyke  termagtfnntes  in  a  playe. 

Bale,    Foiaries,  pait  it  sig.  O.  iiii. 

Which  when  as  Radigund  their  comming  heard, 
Her  heart  for  rage  did  grate,  and  teeth  did  grim. 

Spemer.    Faerie  Queeme^  booki.  can.  4. 

And  some  of  tigres  that  did  seeme  to  gremf 
And  snar  at  all,  that  euer  passed  by. 

Id,    K.  book  vi.  can.  13. 


And  that  sin  may  not  shame  him,  he  will  glory  in  it,  like  the  i 
in  the  comedy,  who,  being  torn  with  whips,  grum*d  and  (brc*d  an 
ugly  smile  that  it  might  not  seem  to  smart 

Taylor.  '  Sermom  20.  fuilUaWi, 

Rfen  the  most  saintlike  of  the  party,  though  they  durst  not  czcoa 
this  contempt  and  Ttlifying  of  the  Oovemment,  ^et  were  pteasad,  and 
grinned  aX  it  with  a  pious  smile;  and  called  it  a  jodgiaeiit  of  God 
against  the  hierarchy.  Drydem.    ReHgio  Lmd,    Fr^/kte, 

Her  lips,  that  once  could  tempt  a  god,  bcgiA 
To  grow  distorted  in  an  ugly  griih 

Additon,    (HUL    Meiamorpkaset^htxku, 

I  shall  range  all  amoidns  dotards  under  the  denominatiMi  of  fris- 
nertg  when  a  young  bloonung  wench  touches  their  fifincy,  hj  sa 
endeavocr  to  recall  youth  into  their  cheeks,  they  immediately  «▼«• 
strain  their  muscular  leatures^  and  shrivel  their  oonnteoaooe  into  this 


frightful  merriment. 


OmardiamfHQ,t9, 
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I  thought  to  viMt,  (Mlftte  m  HmVh  night  gnat) 
A  ikctetoo,  Csrodovsy  tall,  mod  gannt ; 
WhoM  loose  teeth  in  their  naked  sockeU  shook, 
And  yrnM'tf  terrific,  a  Saxdonian  look. 

Harte,     The  Fmom  of  Death. 

AmhitioB  this  shall  tempt  to  riso^ 

Theo  whirl  the  wretcA  from  high, 
To  hitter  scorn  a  sacrifice, 
And  grkmmg  infamy. 
<9ray.    OdeomaDitkmi  Proepeeio/JEimCoUege, 
These  are  thy  ^ loriona  works,  eternal  Truth, 
The  scoff  of  wither*d  age  and  hcardless  youth  ; 
These  move  the  censure  and  illib'ral  ^rm 
Of  fools,  that  hate  thee  and  delight  m  sin. 

Cmper,    Hope. 

'  Tla  pitiful 

To  court  a  grim,  when  you  should  woo  a  soul. 

Id.    7;k«rMA,bookii. 

They  [the  audience]  knew  that  they  were  no  other  than  candle- 
■Duffers,  rerolotionaiy  scene-shifter^  second  and  third  mob,  prompters, 
clerks,  eiecotioners,  who  stand  with  their  axe  on  their  shoulders  by 
the  wheel,  arismen  in  the  pantomime,  murderers  in  tragedies,  who 
make  ugly  nces  under  black  wigs. 

Bttrhe.    Letter  em  a  Regicide  Peoee, 

*  Grin,  A.  S.  girene^  gem^  grin.  "  Grine^  decifvlum^ 
laqueug,  a  ffrin,  a  snare."    Somner. 

And  like  a  bird  that  hasteth  to  his  grin. 
Not  knowing  the  peril  of  hit  life  therein. 

Chmteer.    The  Remedieof  Loiie,f(A.993, 
But  rather  snarled  them  with  their  owne  gtytme  who  came  puiw 
posely  to  entrsp  hym.  JJdaii,    Marhe^  ch.  x. 

But  well  perceyuing  that  therr  malicious  purpose  is  to  bring  you 
to  destruccion,  ^e  like  good  Christien  people  auoyding  tbeyr  fuse 
straines  and  grmnee^  gaue  none  earn  to  tbeyr  haynous  heresies,  nor 
walke  theyr  sedicious  wayes. 
Sir  nee. Mere,  fForAer,fol.8]3«  TheSuppliemeim9fSeiUee^\Mo\i\. 

The  proude  haue  laid  a  snare  for  me,  ft  spred  a  net  with  cordei  ia 
ny  pathwi^je,  and  set  gremee  for  me. 

Geneva Bibie^AnnolS/^l.    PeahntsL^.h. 

Keepe  me  from  the  snare,  (which)  they  haue  laied  for  me^  and  from 
the  grehee  of  the  workers  of  iniquitie.  U.    Pea/m  cxli.  ▼.  9. 


ORIK- 
STEAD, 


GRIND, 

Gri'nder, 
Gri'ndino, 
Gri'ndlb-stonb,  / 
Gri'nslb-tail, 
Gri'ndstonb. 


A.S.  grindan,  molere,  conterere  ; 
'  (also,  dentilnu  frendere^  D.  grin-' 
den.)  Grind-Mas,  denies  mo* 
'  lares f  the  grinders. 

To  rub  together,  to  rub  to  a 
^  point  or  edge ;  to  bruise  or  crush 


by  rubbing  together :  met  to  press  hard  upon,  to  oppress. 

For  God  is  def  now  a  da^.  and  deyne^  noncht  oiis  to  hu^re. 
And  good  men  for  oure  gUtes.  he  al  to  grgnt  to  dyhe. 

Piere  Piemhman.     Fieion,  p.  186« 
Ac  ^  cam  forth  a  blende  knyght.  with  kene  spere  f  ground, 

id.    p.  343. 
'  To  wymmen  schnllen  be  grgndgng  in  oo  qneeme,  oon  schal  be 
taken  and  the  tother  left  HMi/.    Matthew,  ch.  zxiy. 

Two  shal  be  grindinge  at  the  myll,  and  one  shal  be  receaaed  ft 
the  other  shal  be  refused.  Bible,  Jn$to  1551. 

But  the  sones  of  the  rewme  schal  be  cast  out  in  to  utmer  derk- 
aessiSf  there  schal  be  weepyng  and  grgnating  of  teeth. 

trieii/.    Matthew,  ch.  viii. 
And  therfore  is  I  come  and  eke  Alein, 
To  grind  our  com  and  carr  it  heme  agein. 
I  pray  ye  spede  us  henen  (neoce)  that  ye  may. 

Chaucer.     The  Revet  Toff,  t.  4030. 
And  only  for  her  mirth  and  revelrie 
Upon  the  wardin  besily  they  crie, 
To  yeve  hem  leve  hut  a  litel  stound. 
To  gon  to  mille,  and  seen  hir  com  ggreund. 

Id.    lb.  V.4006. 
Who  so  first  Cometh  to  the  mill,  first  grint. 

Id.    fPi/o/BttthetProiegue,r.^7l. 
He  loked  as  it  were  a  wllde  bore, 
^nd  grinte  with  bis  leeth,  so  wss  he  wroth. 

Id.    The  Smpimrft  T«ie,  j.  7743. 


Bm  in  helk  her  hering  (shal  be)  ful  of  waimenting  and  grinting    GRIND4 
of  teeth,  as  saythJesn  Crist  Chmucer.    The  Pereonee  Tale.  ^ 

Thus  is  the  proude  miller  well  ybete. 
And  hath  ylost  ihe  grinding  of  the  wheat. 

U.    Ib.r.p\2       ' 

When  the  kepers  of  the  house  shall  tnAble,  and  the  strong  men 
shall  bowe  thenisdues,  and  the  grindere  shal  cease,  because  they  art 
liwe  and  they  waze  darke  that  loke  out  by  the  windows. 

OenevaBibie,  Ibei,  Eccleeiattet,cmLr,S. 

Her  grindere  like  two  chalk  stones  in  a  mill, 
Which  shall  with  time  and  wearing  waze  aa  ill 
As  old  CatiUae%  which  wont  every  night 
Lay  up  her  holy  pegs  till  next  day-light, 
And  with  them  grind  soft  simpring  ail  the  day. 

UaU.    Satire  I.  ho6kir. 

I^yw  necessary  these  'are  for  man's  sustenance,  is  prored  by  the 
punfull  experience  of  such  aged  persons,  who  wanting  their  molare* 
teeth,  must  make  use  of  their  gums  for  grindere. 

FkUer,    fForthiee.    Ches^hire. 

Much  like  what  filing  (though  far  smaller)  or  grmding  of  leaf  gold 
upon  a  porphyre  stone  may  reduce  it  into. 

V^bg.     Of  Bodiee,  ch.  XT. 
That  turoe  round  like  grindieetonee. 

Ben  Joneon.     The  King*t  Entertainment  at  Wetbeei^ 

Their  homes  are  plaguy  strong,  they  push  down  palaces, 
They  toss  our  little  habitations  like  whelps. 
Like  grind/e-taUe,  with  their  heels  upward. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.    The  Mand  PrineeWf  act  t.  ae.  I. 

He  would  chide  them,  and  tell  them  they  might  be  ashamed,  for 
lack  of  courage  to  suffer  the  Lacedaemonians  to  hold  their  noses  to 
the  grinditone,  that  were  nothing  like  to  them  in  strength. 

North.    Plutarch.    Pefop!dae,^2il. 

There  haTO  been  found  in  Italic  other  manor  of  grindetenee,  with 
water,  which  will  bring  any  yron  toole  to  an  edge  quicUy,  as  well  u 
a  file.  Hoitand.    P/imV,  vol.  i.  fbl  595. 

And  aa  the  grinddone  to  unpolish'd  steel 
Gives  edge,  and  Iu»tre :  so  my  mind  I  feel 
Whetted,  and  giaz'd  by  Fortune's  turning  wheel. 

Sherburne,     firtue  improved  by  Sa^fering* 

No  gainful  office  gives  him  the  pretence 
To  grind  the  s*jbject  or  defraud  the  prince. 

Dryden.     The  Hind  and  Panther. 

When  the  com  is  ground  in  a  horse-mill,  the  whole  aggregate, 
consisting  of  the'  horse,  the  wheels,  the  ^ndttonet,  and  other  parts 
of  the  mill,  is  looked  upon  but  as  one  engine  in  reference  to  the  use  of 
the  whole,  which  is  comminution  of  grain. 

Bog/e.     Free  Qmeideratione  about  Subordinate  Forme, 

How  shrill,  how  coarse,  th'  unsettled  tone, 
Alternate  'twixt  a  squeak  and  drone, 
Worse  than  the  scrannel  pipe  of  straw, 
Or  music  grinding  on  a  saw  1 
Will  none  that  horrid  fiddle  break 

Llogd.    On  Rhgme. 

For  all  her  airs,  it  goes  to  her  husband's  heart  to  see  four  yards  of 
good  lutestring  wearing  against  the  ground,  like  one  of  his  knives  on 
tkgrindetone,  Qoidemith,     Ihe  Bee,  No  2. 

GRINSTEAD  East,  a  Borough  and  Market  Town 
in  the  County  of  Sussex,  on  a  hill  on  the  borders  of 
Surrey,  and  near  the  road  from  London  to  Brighton. 
The  tower  of  the  Church,  which  is  a  handsome  building, 
was  destroyed  by  lightning  in  1683 ;  and,  again,  after 
being  rebuilt,  it  fell  to  the  ground,  in  1785.  The  Living, 
which  is  a  Vicarage,  is  in  the  g^ift  of  Lord  Whitworth* 
Sackville  College,  at  the  East  end  of  the  town,  was 
erected  in  1616  by  the  then  Earl  of  Dorset,  for  the 
maintenance  of  24  aged  persons  of  both  sexes,  with  a 
Warden  and  two  Assistants.  The  Lent  Assizes  for  the 
Comity  were  formerly  held  in  Grinstead.  The  Bomugh 
has  returned  two  Members  to  Parliament  from  1  £d« 
ward  11.  Population  in  1821,  2804.  Distant  29  miles 
South-East  firom  JUmdon. 
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West  Grinstead  is  a  vHIftge  sevva  miles  9o«th  from 
Horsham.     Population  in  1821,  998. 

GRIPE,  r,      1      Goth,  grtipan  ;  A.S.  grip-an  ;  D. 

Gripe,  n.  griipen ;  Ger.  greijfen ;  Sw.  grtpa  ; 

Gat^PER,  Fr.  grippen  ;  which  latter  Cotgrave 

Gai^pino,.         Well  interprets 

GRi'piNai.7«.  ^  To  scise^  grtpf,  grasp ;  olindi^ 

CrftiVpLB,  catcK  or  snatch  at ;  lay  violent  hold 

Gri^pplenesb*  J  or  covetoot  hands  on*" 

To  hold  tight-  or-  dose,  to  pinoh  ;  to  embrace  fast  or 
firmly ;  met.  to  hurt,  to  distress,  to  extort. 

Chripple;  a  diminutive  of  gripe. 

)•  wuCorinctts  somdltl  wro^.  he  sterede  hym  anon, 
And  gripie  ^it  geaot,  and  to  an  hay  roche  hym  drow 
^pX  f tod  abotte  ^  see  an  hey,  k.  ]ier  adoun  hym  stow. 

/Z.  GlQucetter,  p,  22^ 

And  glad  dor  to  yrype  hure. 

Fieri  Plouhmtm.    Vuion^  p.  52. 

But  whan  the  childe  into  court  was  brought 

Tofore  Ugnrpis,  alas  1  wite  him  nought 

Upon  the  corps  with  a  mortall  face 

He  fell  at  ones,  and  gan  it  to  embrace 

Sore  to  griipCi  and  again  vpstert. 

Ouuieer.    Tht  Third  Part  of  tJke  Stitry  of  Tkibti,  ibL  3B7. 

Which  is  if  any  bee,  most  like  the  panges  of  death, 
That  present  greif  now  gripiih  me  and  striues  to  stop  my  breath, 
^  fftarbef.    An  abient  Dtane  ihut  eomplcaneth. 


Bat  yet  it  seem'd,  hir  gripes  of  grief  were  greate. 

Id,     T%e  Complagni  o/Phylt 

And  thoM  [my  heart]  that  long  for  lack  of  grace, 
Forepinede  hast  bene  and  in  a  doleful  case, . 
Lament  no  more,  let  all  such  gripingt  go 
As  bred  thy  bale,  and  nurst  thy  cansred  wo 
With  milke  of  mournful!  dug. 
TMnrvile,     The  Lamer  hopimg  amn^dfy  qf  atUigmi^  kii  purpot9 
after  a  long  suite,  8fe. 

Nor  harder  was  ffom  Cerberus'  greedy  law 
To  plucke  a  bone,  then  from  bis  crueil  claw 
To  reave  by  strength  the  griped  gage  awav. 

Spetuer.    Faerie  Queene,  book  Lean.  11. 


•  And  therefore  still  on  hya 


He  over  him  did  hold  bis  crueil  clawes, 
Tlireatning  with  greedy  gripe  to  do  him  dye, 
And  rend  in  peeces  with  his  ravenous  pawes 
If  ever  he  transgrest  the  fatall  Stygian  lawes. 

/(/.     lb,  book  ii.  can.  7. 

But  such  a  confession  is  too  frequent,  in  which  men  either  comply 
with  custom,  or  seek  to  ease  a  present  load  or  gripe  of  conscience. 
Taylor*     Sermon  5.  part  ik  foL  45. 

Others  pretend  zeal,  and  yet  are  professed  usurers,  gripers,  mon- 
sters of  men,  and  harpies.  Bwrton,     Om  Melancholg, 

Besides  this,  it  ordinarily  £lls  tbo  belly  with  wind ;  which  occasions 
thooo  gripmgs  men  fsal  when  they  takepbyaick^ 

^f^     ^f  Bodies,  ch.  ittit. 

Clysters  also  help  lest  the  medicine  stop  in  the  guts,  and  work 
gnpimglg,  Bmcvn,    Nat.  Hist,  cent  i.  Mew  65. 

Still  as  he  rode,  be  gnasht  his  teeth  to  see 

Those  heapes  of  gold  with  ^rtp/e  Couetise, 
And  grudged  at  the  great  felicitie 
Of  proiide  Ludfera,  and  his  own  company. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  4. 

That  thrusts  his  gripple  hand  into  her  golden  maw. 

Drayton.     Poly'0&ien,wn^\, 

Shee  [the  queen]  complayned,  that  the  daughter  and  sole  heire  of 
the  king  of  France  was  married  to  a  gripple  miser,  and  that  being 
promised  to  be  a  qneene,  she  was  become  no  better  than  a  waiting 
woman  liuuig  vpen  a  pension  from  the  sponsors. 

Spede.     Edward  IL  book  iz.  ch.  ii.  sec.  50. 

The  young  man  pretends  it  is  ibr  his  wooton  and  inordinate  lust: 
the  old,  for  Win  grippleneu,  techinosse,  loquacity :  all  wrongfully^  and 
not  without  foul  abuse. 
HalL  Works,  vol.  iii.  fol.  684.   Salan*s  Fiery  Darts  quenched,  dec.  3. 


Whrn  i—Hryft*  at  ImI  dHaft  to 
Or  to  win  favoMT^  orfloo  pjUHtbcNOl  ? 
Wheii^fi^tf  patroDS  tan  tboir  ^turdio  alaofe  • 
To  waze,  when  tbey  tho  gDldon  flam»da  litl& 

NalL    Satire  I.  hot^r. 

There  they  togolher  slmve  and  struggled  loog* , 

Either  the  othorfrom  bis  steed  to  casts- 
Ne  even  Astegall  bis  gripls  atioog 
For  any  thing  wold  slacke,  butatill  upon  bim  hooge. 

^^wiefr.    Hmtm  Qatmef  hookv. dh.  ii.  sec.  14. 

Unlucky  Welsted  1  thy  unfeeling  master^ 
The  more  thou  tickles^  gripes  his  fist  the  faster. 

Pope,     T^e  Dunciady})o«ku, 
I     Some  mount  the  scaling-ladders  \  some  more  bold, 
Swerve  upwards^  and  by  posts  and  pillars  bold  : 
Their  left  hand  gripes  tneir  bucklers  in  t)l*  ascent. 
While  with  the  right  they  seise  the  battlement. 

Dryden,     Virgii,  ^fidt,  bookS. 

Hiree  times,  in  vain,  he  strove  my  joints  to  wrest; 
To  force  my  hold,  and  throw  me  from  his  breast ; 
The  fourth  he  broke  mj  gripe,  that  clasp'd  him  round 
Then  with  new  force  be  stretch'd  me  on  the  ground. 

Gay,     Ovid.    Metamorphoses,  book  tz. 

Their  ordinary  distempers  are  fevers,  agues,  flaueSf  with 
paics  and  gripings  in  the  guts.         Dumpier.    Pbyage,  Anno  16] 

But  the  gripple  wretch^  who  wiU  bestow  nothing  oo  his  poor  bro- 
ther for  God*s  sake,  is  evidently  an  infidel,. having  none  at  all,  or  very 
beaftWnaih  oonoeits  of  Qod*       Barrosa^  Sermon  31.  vol.  L  p.  438. 

Back strivca  io. lilt  titt  otbar  fimn iMaaeal^ 
HeaVd  thick»  aad  short,  their  lab*ring  boMiBa  beat; 
Struggling  they  gripe^  they  puU,  they  bend,  tbey  strain, 
Bot  firm,  ^d  stUl  unswayed  their  seats  retain. 

Brooke. 


(HKPHUS. 


The  only  doubt  which  could  hang  opo*  Ms  onwI  wo«U  bo,  the 
draad  oi  tnoTesnmpiioB  of  the  spoil,  wUck  ooe  day  might  bt  tasdB 

rrhaps  with  an  addition  of  punisbmeui).fi:oak  the  sasrikegious  jn>e 
those  execrable  wretches  who  could  become  purchasers  at  the 
auction  of  their  isnoceal  feUow-ciiizene. 

Burke.     On  the  Bevolution  in  Franee. 

GAIPE,  tbe  Lat.  gryps,  m  the  gtifitC  (q.  a)  The 
old  English  gripe,  from  the  A*  S.  grip-an^  applied  to  an 
eagle  or  Tulture,  from  the  strength  of  its  gripe,  appears 
sometimes  to  be  confounded  with  this  &bulous  animaL 

And  poVi&hed  was  eka  so  .deoe, 
That  no  signe  of  the  scuUe  was  sene^ 
But  as  it  were  a  grips  eie. 

Qower.^    Ckmf.  Am.  book  i.  foL  St. 

Tins  griph  or  geire  is  a  kind  of  an  eagle,  but  such  as  is  raueooasi 
and  feedeth  more  vpoo  caireo  than  vpoa  aoie  foule  of  his  owae 
preieng:  and  for  hi»  cowardoesse  caheth  ncilbec  the  nana  aecptaise 
apporteiniog  to  the  tnia  eaglo. 

Holinshed.    IreUmd,  book  iL  ch.  xvuv 

And  for  certaine  it  was  knowen  and  noted,  that  neither  all  thst 
yeere  nor  in  the  former,  during  the  mortalitie  of  man  and  heasl^  tksvt 
wu  not  a  vuUur  or  grype  any  where  to  be  seeaei 

UoUand.    Z4otM,  foL  1109. 

GRIPHUS,  {rtpi(l>oi,)  in  its  primary  Greek  aignifir 
cation  means  a  net;  hence  it  was  applied  to  a  kind  of 
.Enigma,  {quo  irretiri  solent,  as  the  Lesioographers  tall 
U9 ;  see  also  Hesyc*hius  and  Suidas,  ad  v.  IxX^Oif  ^aw9 
Tuu  aXtcvriKtSv  r^ptftat^,  Jul.  Pollux,  vi.  19.)  of  which 
AthensBus  (x.  15.  Cas.  69.  Schw.  «.  t.  X.).  has  left  a  veiy 
full,  thoudi  in  parts  somewhat  obscure  account,  and  in 
the  explication  of  which  Casaubon  and  Sahweighaeoser 
have  expended  a  profusion  of  learning. 

Under  the  person  of  Larensius,  one  of  the  assem- 
bled Deipuosophists,  Athensus  first  defines  a  Griphns 
in  the  words  of  Clearchua ;  it  is  npdpkiifta  hriwatirrtK^^ 
TTpoaraiCTiKOv  tov  lia  ^i^T^ffea;*  €vp€iv  rij  ^tawoi^  ro 
TrpopkffOkv,  Tifufji  tj  €7n\^sf/iiov  %0Lpiv  Ufni/U^cr^  a  playfill 
proposition,  by  which  we  aie  enjoifMsd  mentally  to 
investigate  what  is  proposed,  in  expectation  of  a  prixe 
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ORIPHUS.  or  a  'fine.  *Wdl  may  Casaubon  complain  that  (bis 
>  Myi^  ^  definition  possesses  little  of  the  Aristotelic  axpipeia^ 
wherewith  Oearchus  had  the  reputation  of  being  very 
deeply  imbudd.  li  is,  as  he  <r«marlM,  «  mete  TrXoicij 
verborum.  Julius  Pollux,  (loe,  eit.')  *who  has  treated 
coiTceming  these  'itjonvivial  questions,  (jCijr^f*ara  Kvki- 
mm,)  has  disthigiifslied  betwoeti  «  Gri]^hus  tind  an 
Anigma  in  a  manner '^htdi  appears  at  first  sight  'to 
contradict  the  epithet  playfiil,  {^vMntmnchv,}  employed 
hy  Atheneus  to  eharaeterise  the  first :  to  fth^^alvgrff^) 
waihlav  «l^«v,  6  ^  '^^pUffos  r«<  awov^ifv.  'But  Atheneus, 
In  a  subsequent  passage,  (86.)' expliritis  the  meaning  of 
Clearchus  more  fully,  in  his  own  words,  from  a  Treatise 
xm  Proverbs ;  {r^pt  vnp^tfufSiv)  namely,  that  the  inres- 
tigntion  of  Griphi,  though  sportire  and  jocose,  is  not 
alien  from  Philosophy/ and  that  the  Ancients  i^howed 
their  leamhig  in  them.  On  this  point  see  also  J.  C. 
ficaltger.  Peaces,  lii.  -94. 

Griphi,  thus  defined,  are  divided  by  Clearchus  into 
fleven  species,  which  are 'by  no'me&ns  easily  or  accu- 
rately to  be  separated  firom  each  other,  according  to  his 
distribution.  1.  ^  7/Ht/i/iat(,-sruch  as  depend  upon  a 
particular  letter,  in  which  any  names,  as  of  beasts, 
birds,  plants,  Ac.  were  to  be  brought  forward,  beginning 
with  some  letter  arbitrarily  chosen,  tnr  containing  or 
excluding  some  such  letter.  Thus  ^Pindar  is  said  to 
have  composed  an  Ode  iuriyfioTOifjOeiffav ;  which,  on 
the  principle  of  a'Griphus,  did  not  admit  one  <r  in  its 
course.  2.  iv  avXKaprj^  such  as  depend  upon  a  parti- 
cular sellable;  in  English  Academical  phrase  *' cap- 
ping Verses,"  beginning  with  any  syllable  which  shall 
be  fixed ;  as  /9a,  says  Clearchus ;  in  that  case  such 
words  must  be  produced  as  pautk€^9^  /So^^T^,  fiaKTtjpHa ; 
or  if  they  are  similarly  to  end  in  any  particular  syllable, 
as  vaf,  soch  words  as  dfi^af.  "S.  Is  much  the  same  as  the 
last,  but  must  be  divided  firom  it,  in  order  to  make  up  the 
seven  classes.  The  Griphi  in  this  species  depend  upon 
two  syllables  instead  of  one.  Thus  it  may  be  required  to 
find  a  verse  beginning  with  X^o^v,  as  Acdiz-iSij^,  or  ending 
with  it,  as  Qpaov^Xeauv,  4.  iv  ouopari^  a  class  which  is  so 
obscurely  described  that  we  cannot  venture  to  ofier 
other  words  than  those  of  the  original.  These  Griphi 
are  to  contain  omI^to  mrKu  4j  vvvOsra  ^/tfvXXafia,  ov 
p^pfp^  r49  €ft4>att^€rai  rpat^aeff.  This  kind  is  not  illus- 
trated, but  Casftubon  understands  it  to  ftiean  the  pro- 
duction of  a  dissyllabic  name  of  some  character  in 
Tragedy,  either  simple,  as  Tydeus,  Peleus,  (Eneus* 
Minos,  or  compounded,  as  Atreus,  Neleus,  Cyclops,  Pro- 
cles,  Procne.  Schweighaeuser,  on  the  authority  of  MSS. 
and  the  old  editions,  connects  the  words  ^  TdKti^  f«v«*i^ 
with  the  last-cited  sentence,  and  makes  class  4.  in- 
clude lowly  and  undignified  as  well  as  Tragic  names. 
Casaubon,  on  the  other  hand,  reads  1j  vdKtv  rarety^  1j 
iOea  oi^ofiara,  for  the  5th  class ;  but  it  is  surely  better 
to  confine  the  names  to  be  produced  in  this  division, 
simply  to  such  as  have  not  any  God  in  thdr  composi- 
tion, (SOea^)  e.  g,  Cleonvmus,  which  thenAs  properly 
opposed  to  the  6lh,  ovopura  ^€off>opa^  names  derived 
from  a  compound  with  that  of  8omeGbd,ias  Dionysius, 
Hermaphroditus,  Diodes.  Lastlv,  the  7th  class  con- 
cerns oitopLora  X^7ovTa,  e*  tvxoi,  €i9  vijco*,  names  ending 
in  I'^coy,  as  Aristonicus,  Demonicus,  Callinicus. 

It  is  plain  that  the  four  last  heads  are  siibdivisions 
of  a  single  one  only.  The  fine  imposed  upon  the 
party  who  was  beaten  in  the  contest  of  Griphi,  was 
a  cup  of  salt  and  water,  to  be  swallowed  at  a  single 
draught,  as  we  learn  at  the  close  of  this  Book ;  \einIov 


if^ri  Kal  TcVa  KoKaaiv  vvip 

avTijjv  TTOTij;,  KOI  e^ei  vpoaei 
Julius  Pollux  (loc.  ciL)  c 
that  the  reward  of  the  vii 
morsel. 

Such  were  the  "  foolii 
styled  some  like  faceli(B, 
people  of  Antiquity  were  < 
lack  of  topics  of  general 
at  least,  we  may  claim  a 
Occasionally,  indeed,  it  r 
selves  to  exclude. public 
high  official  tables ;  and 
subject  which  a  great  Mi 
have  encouraged  at  his  o' 
by  Athensus,  several  ar 
scarcely  one  is  less  vapid 
tions  and  Commands  of  a 

Atheneus  begins  with  c 
subjects  of  the  Griphi  th 
Honey-cake,  Water,  Win< 
enough  to  state  that  Win< 
the  fountain  of  Bacchus,  / 
as  Xifid^a  <l>aiav  BpoawBtf, 
furnishes  one  upon  Slec] 
Schweighaeuser  rightly  oJ 
proponi  poiuisae  consenta 
a  Historical  Griphus,  wh 
ployed  to  gpreat  advantage 
in  his  Grecian  Hialories. 
by  the  Arcadians,  the  La 
learn  the  condition  of 
Spartan,  one  of  its  garrisi 
inform  his  mother  that 
she  must  release  the  yo 
in  the  Temple  of  Apollo, 
period*  her  release  woulc 
Spartans  remembered  th 
a  female  form,  was  susp< 
and  they  relieved  the  t 
prescribed  time. 

The  following  Griphu 

most  pointed  in  the  who! 

that  the  jeu  de  mots  which 

fusion  into  another  langt 

&fiy  tS^f  WV0)  ;^it>.«« 

And  there  is  some  humo 
a  Physician,  which  for  th 
additional  reason  we  lea\ 
v^v  ffamipa  rovow^i^  iv 
ffS^npi  lx€* ;  vi2s  7«  ;  ein 
The  Riddle  of  the  Spl 
piades)  finds  place  amon^ 
among  the  Dramatists  is 
according  to  their  form, 
acquainted  with  their  poi^ 
is  thrice  described,  by  £ 
Theodectes,  respectively, 
named  as  a  specimen. — ( 
a  circle,  round  as  if  turn 
mark  in  its  centre ;  in  th 
n^Cted  JO  the  middle  by 
a  turled  l^cbof 'hair;  1 
having  three  transverse  I 
flflh,  which  is  difficult  of 
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ORIPHUS.  at  top,  merge  themseWes  in  a  single  stem  ;  the  last  is 
like  the  third." 

Towards  the  close  of  this  Book,  Athensus  compares 
the  frivolous  conTersation  of  his  own  days  with  the 
goodly  practices  of  the  olden  time,  much,  as  he  thinks, 
to  the  djlsadvantage  of  the  former.  Our  present  talk, 
he  says,  at  table,  reg^ards  the  prettiest  girl,  or  the 
choicest  fish,  and  the  best  season  for  eating  it ;  matters 
fit  only  for 'those  who  are  versed  in  the  writings  of 
I  Phileenis  and  Archestratus,  and  other  Professors  of  Gas* 
irology.  Our  forefathers  were  of  a  higher  tone.  If 
one  recited  a  verse,  his  neighbour  was  obliged  to  follow 
it  with  that  which  succeeded.  If  one  quoted  a  senti- 
ment from  a  Poet,  others  were  expected  to  find  analo- 
gous passages.  Besides  this,  they  had  a  thousand 
pleasant  intricacies  of  syllables  and  letters.  Or  they 
repealed  the  catalogue  of  the  Grecian  Generals  who 
sailed  to  Troy,  or  of  the  Trojans  who  opposed  them ; 
or  if  one  gave  the  name  of  an  Asiatic  city  beginning 
with  a  particular  letter,  his  neighbour  grave  that  of  a 
similar  European  city,  and  each  in  turn  pursued  the 
chase.  Here  every  one  had  opportunities  of  displaying 
his  erudition. — Utrum  marns.  For  our  own  part  we  prefer 
the  unintellectual  ease  of  the  later  Deipnosophists ;  and 
however  curious  the  particulars  may  be  which  we  have 
collected  on  this  minute  trilling,  we  not  unwillingly  quit 
the  subject  of  Griphi,  and  should  prefer  passing  on 
with  Atheneeus  to  his  next  Book,  (xi.)  which  con- 
cerns a  subject  of  much  richer  promise,  rov  irepl  riSi^ 
EKnOMATOBT  Xar^oy. 

The  Riddle  proposed  by  Samson  at  his  nuptial  ban* 
quet  is  adduced  by  Casaubon  as  a  specimen  of  Hebrew 
Griphi ;  and  similar  questions  appear  to  have  contributed 
to  the  amusement  of  a  party,  to  which  Aulus  Gellius 
belonged,  while  celebrating  the  Saturnalia  at  Athens* 
(Nod.  Att.  xviii.  2.)  Two  of  these  may  suffice  as  an 
average  specimen  of  Roman  facetiousness.  Quod  non 
perdidisii  habes :  eomua  non  perdidisti :  hahea  igiiur 
comua.  And  again,  Quod  ego  turn  id  tu  non  e» :  homo 
iutn :  homo  igiiur  tu  non  et. 

Julius  Cssar  Scaliger  has  written  a  Book  of  Griphi, 
(Lugogriphit)  amounting  in  number  to  100.  That  he 
Uiought  well  of  them  is  plain  from  his  own  expression ; 
mulUi  refert  AthenteuB^  plura  fedmus  non.  {Foetica^  i. 
57.)  but  perhaps  he  might  have  turned  even  his  leisure 
and  sportiveness  to  better  account.  The  Griphus  of 
Ausonius,  Temarii  Numeric  {Edyl.  xi.  161.)  was  written 
under  circumstances  which  effectually  disarm  criticism : 
eaeptoi  inter  prandendum  versiculos^  ante  ccena  temput 
absolfri  ;  hoc  est  dum  bibo  et  paulo  ante  quam  biberem. 

The  Editors  of  the  Encydopkdie  MSthodique  have 
distinguished  between  Griphe  and  Logogriphe ;  but  in 
terms  which,  we  think,  partake  of  the  obscurity  of 
their  subject  "  Gripfie.  Sentence  ou  proposition  mysti- 
rieuse^  qui  ajoute  aux  termes  obscurs  ou  SqUivoqv^  de 
finigme^  un  sens  captieux  capable  dembarrauer  et  de 
eurprendre.  Le  Griphe  diffdre  ausri  du  Logogriphe,  en  ce 
que  cdui'ci  ne  route  que  aur  lee  diffhrentes  manieres  de 
cacher  un  moU  en  rdranchant  ou  en  divisant  lea  leUrea!* 

GRIS,  Fr.  griay  "  a  kind  of  weesel  or  little  beast  of  a 
blewish  colour.**     Cotgrave.     Applied  to 

The  skin  or  fiir  of  the  gria. 

1  uw  his  Bleves  purfiled  at  the  hond  . 
With  gritf  nd  that  the  finest  of  the  loud. 

Ckmuxr.     The  Proioffut,  ▼.  194. 

They  tr  clothed  in  velaet  and  chamlet  Itiired  with  srice,  and  we  be 
veatured  with  pore  clothe. 

Lord  Bemert,  .  Froiaaari,     Cronyele,  ch.  361. 


GRISAMBER,  t.  e.  amher-griat  or  grey  amber. 
A  table  richly  spread,  in  regal  mode, 
With  dishes  pil*d  and  meats  of  noblest  sort 
And  savour ;  beasts  of  chase  or  fowl  of  game^ 
In  pastr*  V  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boyMd, 
Mt-OMMT-sieam'd. 

MlilUm.    Paradiae  Segmmed^  book  ii.  1. 344. 

GBISELINEA,  in  Botany,  agenos  of  the  class  Poiy- 
gamia^  order  Dioada.  Generic  character :  hermaphro- 
dite, calyx  five-toothed ;  corolla,  petals  five ;  stamens 
five ;  styles  three,  one  seed,  inferior :  male  flower:  calyx 
five-toothed  ;  corolla,  petals  five,  stamens  five. 

One  species,  G.  lucida^  native  of  New  ZeaXajotL 
Willdenows. 

GRISLEA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Odan- 
driot  order  Monogynia^  natunl  order  So/tcoruB.  Generic 
character :  calyx  four-cleft ;  corolla,  petals  four,  coming 
out  between  the  segments  of  the  calyx ;  filaments  very 
long,  ascending ;  capsule  globular,  superior,  one-celled, 
many-seeded. 

G.  aecunda,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  (?• 
tomentoaa,  native  of  China. 

GRFSLY.    \    A.  S.  gria4ics  D.  griidick;  Get. 

Gai^SLiNKSs.Jgres^icA,  horridua,  ierribilia^  horn  the 
verb  agriaan,  horrere,  to  terrify.     See  Aaaiss. 

Terrible,  dreadful,  frightful,  hideous. 

Oriaioker  weder  ^aa  it  was  oe  nttn  on  er^  be. 

B.  Okmceaier^^WL 
His  axe  ^  he  to  hym  com,  so  griaiidae  be  scbok  and  fiute^ 
^at  ^e  kyng  quakede  &  ys  men,  so  sore  heo  were  a  gaste. 

Id.    p.24. 
Hym  >ogte  he  ui^  ^grjtljcke  beore  f!e  in  ^e  e^  anhef . 

BL    p.90i. 

For  Godea  blesside  bod^.  hit  bar  for  oore  bote 
And  hit  flere]»  ^  feonde.  for  such  is  fe  m^ghte 
Ma^  no  ffTtfdiche  gost  glyde  ^er  hit  shadewe^.  . 

Fiera  Phuhmtm.     Fmam,  p.  36ftw 

(la  Claudian  ye  may  the  story  rede, 

How  that  hire  in  his  grudff  carte  he  fette.) 

Chaucer.     The  Afarchantea  Ta/e,  ▼.  Iul07. 

Ml  peinted  was  the  wall  in  length  and  brede 

Like  to  the  Eslres  of  the  ffritiy  place, 

That  highte  the  gret  temple  of  Mars  in  Trace. 

Jd.     The  XMighiea  Tale,  r.\97X 

He  alow  the  ffriadp  bore  and  that  aaon ; 
And  bare  the  hevene  on  his  neckkc  long. 

Id.    The  MunheaTde,r.  14136. 
Tlier  [in  hell]  as  they  shul  have  the  fire  and  the  worasc*  tltal  ever 
shul  lasten  and  weping  and  wayling,  and  sharpe  hunger  and  tfaimty 
and  grislineate  of  divds,  whiche  shul  all-to-trede  hem  withostoB 
respite  and  withouten  ende. 

Id.    The  Peraonea  Tde,  yoI.  iL  p.  364. 

And  greedy  and  cruel  fyght  was  continned  roon  bodi  sydea  for  the 
wtdle  /  it  endured .  FtAgnm^  toL  L  ch.  832. 

And  having  now  misfortune  got  for  guide 
Staid  not  till  it  arrived  in  his  side. 

And  therein  made  a  ytrygrimig  wound 
That  streames  of  blood  his  armour  all  bedide. 

Speneer.    Fberie  Qiteeiae,  book  hr.  caa.  4. 

That  ill-agreeing  musick  was  beautified  with  the  gnaiimeaa  d 
wounds,  the  rising  of  dust,  the  hideous  falls  and  the  groans  of  the 
dying.  '  Sidneg.    Arcadim,  book  Ui.  p.  441. 

Death  was  denounc'd,  that  dreadfal  sound, 
Which  ev'n  the  best  can  hantlT  bear, 
He  took  the  summons  void  of  kar ; 
And  unconcem'dly  cast  his  eyes  around ; 
As  if  to  dare  the  griefy  challenger. 

Drgdem.    Tkremadim  AagmdaBa^ 
Or  as  in  rolls  of  old  romance  we  read 
Of  rav'ning  giants  an  enormous  breed. 
With  gritlg  bones  who  hung  their  spacious  bower, 
Dire  trophies  of  their  crUfelty  and  pow*r. 

Brodte.    The  Fex^Q^aae. 
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GRISONS.      GRISONS,  (the  Country  of  the,)  a  Canton  of  Swis- 

^— ^-y-^-'  serland,  bounded  on  the  North-West  by  Glaris  and  St 

Boundaries.  Q^\\ .  on  the  North  by  Lichtenstein  ;  on  the  North-East 

and  East  by  Tyrol;  on  the  South-East  by  Venetian 

Lombardy  and  the  Valteline ;  on  the  South-West  by 

Ticino ;   and  on  the  West  by  Uri.    The  superficial 

extent  of  this  Canton  is  3010  English  square  miles 

according  to  Schoch,  but  Meyei^s  map  reduces  it  to  the 

Dimensions,  more  likely  dimension  of  2430 ;  it  is  the  laiigest  Canton 

of  the  Confederacy,  with  the  exception  of  Berne. 
Mountains.  This  is  a  mountainous  and  romantic  land,  in  which 
the  keen  climate  of  Norway  and  Lapland  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  mildness  of  Upper  Italy.  The 
Canton  is  said  to  comprise  about  60  valleys.  The 
principal  of  these,  from  which  all  the  others  branch 
laterally,  are  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine ; 
the  valley  of  the  Albula ;  Engadina,  or  the  valley  of  the 
Inn ;  and  Prettigau,  or  that  of  the  Landquart.  These 
are  all  situated  in  the  Rhstian  Alps,  which,  departing 
from  SL  Gothard,  form  a  crescent  round  the  sources 
of  the  Inn  and  Danube*  and  afterwards  pass  into 
Tyrol.  The  lateral  branches  from  this  great  ridge  cross 
the  country  in  every  direction,  and  reduce  the  habitable 
valleys  to  a  very  narrow  space.  A  gpreat  proportion  of 
the  mountdn  chain  rises  above  the  limits  of  vegetation, 
and  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  numerous  glaciers 
jut  from  their  flanks,  or  occupy  the  heads  of  the  upper 
valleys.  Many  of  the  Rhietian  Alps  have  been  measured, 
among  these  are 

The  Vogelberg 10,280  feet  in  height. 

Tlie  Lentenhom 10^220 

The  Tambohom 9,845 

The  Dachberg 9,700 

The  Muschelhorn 9,610 

Many,  however,  of  the  highest  summits,  which  appear 
to  rival  Mont  Blanc  in  elevation,  have  never  been 
measured  ;  among  these  are  the  Piz  Linard  and  Mount 
Err  in  Engadina ;  the  Piz  Rusein  and  the  Bemina- 
Gltttscher,  the  greatest  of  all  the  glaciers  in  Swisser- 
land. 

From  the  mountains  of  the  Grisons  flow  the  two 
greatest  rivers  in  Europe,  the  Rhine  and  the  Inn ;  for 
this  latter  joins  the  Danube  at  Passau  with  so  large  a 
body  of  water,  as  to  equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  celebrated 
river  in  which  it  loses  its  name.  The  Rhine  has  two 
branches,  called  the  Hynier  and  Vorder  Rhine.  The 
former  of  these  rises  in  the  Vogelsberg,  and  flows 
The  Rh«in-  through  the  Rheinwald  by  Splugen,  the  great  road  to 
wald  Italy  running  along  its  banks.     This  road  received  the 

name  of  Via  Mala  from  its  dangers,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
from  the  peculiar  gloom  of  the  valley,  calculated  to  fill 
with  images  of  terror  the  imaginations  of  all  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  Alpine  regions.  The  Via  Mala  runs 
through  a  dark  and  uninhabited  valley,  overspread 
with  thick  forests,  which  admit  only  a  twilight  gloom, 
and  so  exceedingly  narrow,  that  the  steep  rocks  which 
enclose  it  hang  over  the  abyss,  and  seem  almost  to  meet 
at  their  summits.  The  Rhine,  seldom  visible,  is  heard 
foaming  at  the  bottom.  The  road  twice  crosses  the 
gulf  by  bridges  of  a  mngle  arch.  Above  one  of  these 
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the  Rhine  falls  in  a  beautiful  cascade,  and  shoots  under  ORISONS, 
the  bridge  at  a  depth  of  400  feet  The  Vorder  Rhine  ^— v^ 
rises  in  the  glaciers  of  the  Crispalt,  not  &r  from  St. 
Gothard.  The  valley  of  Sopra  Selva,  through  which  it  SopraSeWa 
flows,  is  the  most  populous  and  ancient  district  of  tl)e 
Grisons.  The  rigour  of  the  climate,  which  hardly 
allows  two  months  of  summer,  does  not  prevent  the 
hardy  inhabitants  from  cultivating  some  rye  and  barley 
at  the  height  of  4000  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  destruc- 
tive avalanches  frequently  sweep  away  their  labours, 
and  sometimes  even,  as  in  1817,  bury  whole  villages. 
These  two  branches  unite  at  Reichenau,  and  a  little 
below  their  junction  a  wooden  bridge,  of  a  single  arch, 
220  feet  in  span,  crosses  the  river.  From  Reichenau  to 
Coire,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  the  Rhine  flows  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  torrent  through  a  valley  of  uncommon 
richness.  Vines  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  and 
the  mountains  on  all  sides  are  covered  with  forests  of 
oak  and  pine.  At  Coire,  the  Rhine,  though  it  flows 
very  rapidly,  begins  to  be  navigable  for  rafls,  and  mer- 
chandise is  transported  by  it  to  Lindau  and  Zuric. 
The  remainder  of  its  course  in  the  Canton  lies  through 
a  narrow  but  highly  fertile  and  picturesque  valley. 

The  Landquart  is  an  impetuous  torrent  rushing  from 
the  glaciers  of  the  Selvretta  in  a  North-West  direction, 
till  it  falls  into  the  Rhine  a  little  below  Marschlins. 
The  valley  through  which  this  river  flows,  called  the 
Prettigau,  (a  comiption  of  Rheetigau.)  is  about  35  Prettiguk 
miles  long,  and  including  the  lateral  valleys  which  de- 
pend on  it,  has  in  some  places  a  breadth  of  ei^t.  The 
entrance  to  the  Prettigau  is  through  a  rugged  and 
gloomy  Alpine  pass,  but  within,  the  valley  expands,  the 
mountains  are  clothed  with  wood,  and  the  lowlands  are 
diversified  with  all  kinds  of  productions.  Above 
Klosters,  where  tlie  habitations  may  be  said  to  terminate, 
commence  the  enoimous  glaciers  of  Selvretta,  which 
cover  a  space  of  several  square  miles.  The  pastures 
of  the  Prettigau  are  among  the  best  in  the  Rheetian 
Alps,  and  the  indigenous  breed  of  horned  cattle  enjoys 
a  corresponding  reputation.  Here  also  are  three  mineral 
springs  of  some  note,  viz,  the  wells  at  Jenatz,  the  sul- 
phureous waters  of  Semeus,  and  the  baths  of  Fideris, 
which  enjoy  a  still  higher  character  than  the  others. 

The  Albula,  descending  from  the  mountains  of  the 
same  name,  waters  another  of  the  principal  valleys  of 
this  Country.     The  district  of  Davos,  at  the  head  of  the  Davot^ 
valley,  is  a  populous  and  smiling  country,  producing 
some  com,  large  quaritiUes  of  rich  pasture,  and  yielding 
two  crops  of  hay  in  one  season.    Above  it  is  a  small 
lake,  about  four  miles  in  circumference,   remarkably 
deep  and  dear,  and  abounding  with  excellent  trout.     It 
lies  embosomed  among  high  mountains ;  and  its  over- 
flowings, joined  by  some  brooks,  form  the  stream  that 
waters  the  valley  of  Davos,  and  falls  into  the  Albula 
above  the  baths  of  Alveneu :  it  is  considered  by  some 
writers  as  forming  a  source  of  the  Rhine.  .^  «     j. 

Engadina.  the  most  sequestered  and  intcresUng  part  Vngidmi. 
of  this  Country,  is  the  valley  of  the  Inn.     The  name  is 
derived  by  Campell,  the  historian  of  the  Onsons,  from 
en  CO  aOcn,  that  is  the  head  of  the  Inn ;  others  derive 
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^.  but  at  the  rame  time  eitremely  iftoonuit,  bigoted,  and 
"^  remiss^  Education  is  less  attended  to  among  them 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Swisserland,  and  the  schools 
are  in  general  open  only  in  the  winter  season.  A  Gym- 
nasium and  Economic  Society,  established  at  Coire, 
afibrd  promise  of  improvement  in  this,  reapect 

The  Religion  of  the  Canton  is  partly  Roman  Catholic, 
partly  Reformed..  To  the  former  communion  belong 
about  29,000  individuals ;  the  Reformed  are  about  46,000 
in  number.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  subject  in  Spi- 
ritual concerns  to  the  Bishop  of  Coire.  The  Cleigy  of  the 
Reformed  Church  hold  a  Synod  in  each  of  the  Leagues, 
in  which  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  '>re  examined. 
The  Protestant  Ministers  enjoy  but  scanty  incomes  ; 
the  richest  benefices  do  not  yield  more  than  iS20.  or  ^5 
a  year,  and  the  poorest  scarcely  £6  ;  they  are  conse* 
qaently  obliged  to  add  some  industrious  occupations  to 
their  sacred  duties,  and  are  frequently  as  ignorant  as 
they  are  poor. 

Cotrf,  the  Capital  of  the  Orisons,  is  situated  in  a 
rich  plain,  about  three  miles  wide.  The  Plessour  passes 
through  it,  and  the  Rhine  flows  rapidly  through  tlie 
valley  at  a  little  distance.  The  Town  lies  partly  in  the 
plain,  and  partly  upon  the  steep  side  of  a  rock,  and  is 
surrounded  with  ancient  brick  walls  and  towers,  in 
a  style  of  fortification  much  older  than  the  use  of 
artillery.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty;  nor 
does  it  contain  any  edifice  worth  attention,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Cathedral,  the  foundation  of 
which  dates  from  the  Vlllth  century,  and  the  Episco- 
pal Palace,  which,  being  placed  on  an  eminence,  reaps 
the  lull  enjoyment  of  the  charming  scenery  around. 
Coire,  or  Curia  Rludtorumy  was  built  by  the  Emperor 
Constantius  in  the  middle  of  the  JVth  century,  and  the 
remains  of  two  old  towers  of  Roman  architecture 
still  attest  the  antiquity  of  its  origin.  Althotigh  a 
considerable  transit  trade  is  carried  on  here,  the  popu« 
lation  does  not  exceed  3500.  There  is  no  other  Town 
in  the  Canton  which  contains  a  population  of  1500 
souls.  The  secluded  valleys  of  the  Rhstian  Alps  have 
been  less  affected  by  the  revolutions  of  conquest  and 
invasion  than  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  was  during  the 
reign  of  Tarquinius  Prisons,  in  the  year  620  a.  c,  that 
Bellovesus  with  a  horde  of  Gauls  overran  the  plains  of 
Upper  Italy,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  fly  for 
safety  to  the  mountains.  (Livy,  v.  34.)  A  large  body 
of  these  sought  refiige  in  the  Alps,  and  gave  to  their 
new  Country  the  name  of  Rhaiiaj  from  Rhstus  their 
leader.  The  Towns  which  they  built  were  called 
after  their  deserted  habitations,  and  still  preserve 
their  affinity  to  the  Latin  names,  as  Cemetz,  Zutz» 
Seglio,  from  CemtUa^  Sum,  Si/tum,  and  many  others. 
All  the  ancient  writers  call  the  Riistians  a  Tuscan  or 
Tyrrhenian  Colony.  The  derivation  of  their  name 
€him>n9,  Ligue  Grise,  or  Graubundten^  the  Grey  Lieague, 
has  been  a  fertile  subject  of  philological  conjecture. 
Coxe  appears  to  have  supposed  that  the  same  idea  was 
annexed  to  the  name  in  antiquity,  and  he  cites  Ammianus 
Marceliinus  in  Rhaiuu  CampoMqtie  panos  venit;  (xv. 
4«  1.)  but  the  better  reading  in  this  passage  is  oaninoi. 
Besides,  ApoUinaris  SidoniuB  suggesta.  a  diflerent  den* 
vation  of  the  word, 

PeffMg  Caoi  qm>ndam  dieioa  de  mrnhu  CampM,  (Cum.  ▼.  377.) 
Finally,  ii  may  be  observed,  that  Cellarius  places  the 
Campi  cam,  or  Caning  considerably  to  the  Westward 
of  the  Grisons.     It  appears  from  old  monuments  that 
the  country  was  anciently  called  RhaeOt  and  its  inhabit- 


ants JlAaete;  this  was  afterwards  chaaged  into  JIAoMnca^  GRISCWS. 
from  which  undoubtedly  was  derived  Grison  ;'  the  aspi-  * 
rated  r  in  every  langiu^  being  liable  to  the  addition  of 
.  a  guttiwal  sound.  The  Greek  writers  call  the  RhsBtians 
ToiToc,  and  style  them  TvpfrjviKoy  eOvof,  The  acuteneaa 
of  a  modern  Historian,  (see  Niebuhi's  Roman  HUtwry, 
voL  i.)  however,  has  discerned  that  the  Tyrrhenians,  so 
often  oonlbunded  with  the  Tuscans  by  the  Romaa 
writers,  were,  in  fact,  a  distinct  people,  and  the  same  as 
the  Pelasgians,  who,  we  know,  were  called  by  the 
Latins  Graii,  or  Graicit  the  name  which  was  also  givea 
by  the  Heliena  to  the  ancient  population  of  Epiru^ 
fVom  all  these  ciroumstances  we  are  disposed  to  con<* 
chide  that  the  name  of  the  Country  Bhaea^  or  Rhaiia^ 
was  derived  from  Tpata^  and  that  the  Grisons  of  the 
present  day  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Pelas* 
gtans,  whose  language  formed  the  link  between  those 
of  Greece  and  Italy. 

About  eighteen  years  before  the  Christian  era,  i2A«<»a  Histoiy. 
was  subjected  by  the  step-sons  of  Augustus,  Drusua 
and  Tiberius ;  and  the  Romans  kept  undisturbed  po6ses«> 
sion  of  the  Country,  until  the  irruption  of  the  Teutonic 
nations  on  the  Empire.  Subsequently,  the  Rhstians 
submitted  to  the  successive  dominions  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
Lombards,  Francs,  and  finally  of  the  House  of  Austria ; 
but  during  all  these  changes  the  people  retained  undis* 
turbed  possession  of  their  wintry  valleys.  In  the  year 
1400,  all  the  Communes  which  were  subject  to  the  Abbey 
of  Disentis  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Canton  of 
Glaris,  in  which  several  neighbouring  lords  and  the 
valley  of  the  anterior  Rhine  took  a  part  Four  yeara 
previous  to  this  event  the  Bishop  of  Coire,  with  the  val- 
leys of  Oberhalbstein,  Schams,  Domleschg,  Avers,  Vatz, 
and  Bergun,  formed  the  alliance  which  constituted  the 
Ltgue-Cacfcf^e,  or  League  of  God's  House,  so  called  firom 
the  Cathedral  of  Coire.  To  this  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine 
opposed  what  was  called  the  Ligue  Chiee^  or  Grey 
League,  which  assembled  for  the  first  time  at  Trons  in 
1424.  Twelve  years  later,  the  Communes  situated 
among  the  mountains  of  the  South-East,  united  to  form 
the  League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions.  Finally,  these  three 
federal  associations  concluded  between  them,  in  1471,  a 
general  and  perpetual  alliance.  From  that  time  the 
valleys  of  Upper  Rhetiatook  the  name  of  the  Cuuntry 
of  the  Grisons,  and  the  people  became  free  and  inde- 
pendent, with  a  Constitution  more  truly  democratic  than 
the  other  Swiss  Republics.  In  fact,  the  three  Leagues 
are  themselves  composed  of  26  High  Juri$dicUon9^ 
which  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  little  independent 
Republics,  the  union  of  which  constitutes  a  sort  of  fe- 
derative ochlocracy.  Before  the  end  of  the  XVth  cen- 
tury the  Grisons  were  numbered  among  the  perpe- 
tual  allies  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  and  continued  an 
allied  and  independent  Republic  until  1798,  when  the 
French  overran  the  Country.  In  1808  the  Country  of 
the  Grisons  was  formed  into  a  Canton,  and  added  to  the 
Swiss  Confederation. 

The  Communities  which  compose  the  three  Leagues  GoTemmeBt 
have  difierent  Constitutions,  municipal  laws,  and  cus- 
toms, and  are  indep^ident  Commonwealths  in  every 
thing  which  does  not  affect  the  general  interest  of  the 
Canton,  or  of  the  League  to  which  they  belong.  This 
complication  of  laws  and  petty  political  interests,  renders 
the  government  of  the  Grisons  hard  to  be  understood, 
aqd  perhaps  retards  not  a  little  the  improvement  of  the 
Country.  The  connection  between  the  three  Leagues  is  The  DieC 
maintained  by  means  of  the  annual  Diet,  the  Congress, 
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CR:.^r%S.9ad  the  time  Chicfr.  The  Diet  is  compoaed  of  the 
CbicG  ead  63  DqMities,  who  are  dected  m  the  several 
Communities ;  the  right  of  Yoiing  being  Tested  in  every 
■atiTe  denizen  ai  the  age  of  17,  or,  in  lome  pbeea»  14 
years. 

Of  these  De|nities  the  Grey  League  sends  27,  the 
House  of  God  22,  and  the  Ten  Jorisdictions  14.  The 
Diet  assembles  annnally  about  the  beginning  of  Sep* 
tember  at  Ilanz,  Coirr,  or  Davos,  by  rotation,  and 
continues  sitting  about  three  weeks  or  a  month.  The 
Chief  of  (he  League  in  whose  district  the  Diet  is  held,  is 
President  for  that  turn,  and  has  the  casting  voice  in 
case  of  equal  suSrages.  The  supreme  authority  is  not 
absolutely  and  finally  vested  in  the  Diet,  but  in  the  Com- 
munities at  large ;  for  in  all  affiiirs  of  importance,  the 
Deputies  either  brin^  positive  instructions  from  their 
constituents,  or  in  case  of  difficulty  refer  the  matter 
back  to  the  several  Communities ;  so  that  the  supreme 
power  effectively  resides  in  the  body,  and  not  in  their 
representatives  at  the  Diet.  The  Deputies  receive  a 
small  salary  for  their  attendance  from  the  public  treasury, 
not  exceeding  five  shillings  a  day. 

The  Congress  is  composed  of  the  three  Chiefs  and 
three  Deputies  from  each  League.  Its  meetings  are 
held  in  February  or  March,  and  always  at  Coire.  The 
Congress  executes  the  functions  of  an  Executive  Coun- 
cil, receives  the  votes  of  the  Communities,  and  promul- 
gates the  decisions  of  the  Diet. 

Each  of  the  26  jurisdictions  which  compose  the 
Canton  of  the  Orisons,  has  its  separate  Tribunals  of 
justice,  and  in  some  instances  its  peculiar  code  of  laws. 
In  each  League,  however,  there  is  a  Court  of  appeal, 
besides  the  supreme  Court  at  Coire,  the  decisions  of 
which  are  final,  both  in  Civil  and  Criminal  cases.  In 
these  free  Republics  much  arbitrary  power  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Judges,  who  derive  also  the  chief  emolu- 
ments of  their  office  from  the  fines  which  they  impose. 
It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  the  reproach  of  bribery 
and  wilful  injustice  should  be  cast  on  the  Tribunals  of 
the  Orisons. 

According  to  the  census  of  1606,  27,000  of  the  inha^ 
bitants  spoke  German,  36,565  the  Romansh,  or  ancient 
Rhfletian,  and  9797  were  Italians.     German  is  spoken 
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thfonelMNit  the  whole  League  of  the  Ten  JorisdicUons,  GftlSONSw 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  villages ;  that  is  to  say 
thnmgliout  the  valleys  of  Davos,  Klosters,  and  the 
Prettigaa.  It  is  also  spoken  in  the  Grey  League^  in 
several  villages  of  the  Rheinwald  as  far  as  Splugen. 
An  Italian  jargon,  resembling  thedialect  of  the  Milanese, 
is  spoken  in  the  valleys  of  Misox  and  Poschiavo.  The 
inhabitants  of  Engadina,  Sopra  Seha,  and  the  other  Tbc  Ro- 
districts  speak  Romansh.  This  ancient  language,  so 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  Philologists,  ijs  divided 
into  two  principal  dialects;  viz.  the  Roman^  spoken 
near  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ladin,  which  is 
the  dialect  of  Engadina  and  the  sources  of  the  Adige  ; 
each  of  these  is  again  divided  into  two  dialects.  The 
Roman  and  Ladin  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
ancient  languages  of  Umbria  and  Tuscany,  and  to  have 
differed  from  the  I^atin,  inasmuch  as  this  was  a  culti- 
vated dialect  appropriated  to  the  learned,  while  those 
continued  to  be  the  dialects  of  the  people.  The  Roman 
spoken  in  Sopra  Selva,  is  probably  the  purest  and  most 
authentic  remnant  of  the  ancient  Tyrrhenian  language. 
It  is  extremely  laconic,  permits  a  great  deal  of  license 
when  harmony  requires  it,  and  the  quantity  of  syllables 
is  fixed  in  it  with  precision.  Numerous  manuscripts  in 
this  language,  some  of  them  of  remote  antiquity*  we^ 
preserved  iu  the  Monastery  of  Disentis,  but  when  that 
building  and  the  adjoining  village  were  reduced  to  ashes 
by  the  French,  in  May  1799,  these  literary  treasures 
were  all  destroyed.  The  most  complete  account  of  the 
Romansh  language  is  that  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Planta, 
a  native  of  Engadina,  which  appeared  in  the  Philon^ 
phical  Trcauadiom  for  1775,  and  was  published  sepa- 
rately, with  augmentations,  the  following  year. 

Pallas  RhtBtica,  a  Sprecher,  Basil,  1617 ;  this  work  is 
abridged  from  the  elaborate  Histories  of  Campell  and 
Ouler,  which  have  never  been  printed ;  R/uelia  Fatk' 
rata,  per  Walserum,  Nurnb.  1768;  Tableau  HisUh 
rique  et  Staiutique  de  la  RcpubUque  des  Grisom  par 
Lehmann,  2  torn.  8vo.  Magdeburg,  1799 ;  BibliolAique 
Sl€UUiique  du  Prof.  FfeLsi ;  Dor  Kanton  Granbundien^ 
Topogr.  und  Statiit.  dargestelt  im  HelveL  Almanack, 
von  1806;  Coxe's  Travels  in  Swisserland ;  Laborde's 
Tableaux  de  la  Suiue. 


GRIST,  ge-rised,  grised,  grist ;  that  which  is  crushed^ 
the  past  participle  oTge-risan,  ge-hrysan^  to  crush.  See 
Tooke. 

Com  or  grain — bruised  or  crushed :  generally,  pro- 
vender. 

How  long)  like  the  tartie  dove, 

Shalt  I  heartely  thus  compUtne  ? 
Shalt  the  sailes  of  mv  love  »tand  still  ? 

Shall  the  griMti  of  my  hopes  be  unground  ? 

F,  Beaumont.     Song  2,  in  the  Maid  in  the  MUL 

Upon  a  streame  washing  a  village  end, 
A  mill  is  plac*d,  that  never  difference  kend 
Twixt  dayes  for  worke,  and  holy  tides  for  rest. 
But  always  wrought  and  ground  the  neighbour's  ^fsl. 
liroume,    Britannia**  Ftutormtf,  Song  ^.  book  i 

Matter,  as  wise  logicians  say, 

Cannot  without  a  form  subsist ; 
And  form,  say  I  as  well  as  Ihey, 

Must  fail,  if  matter  bring  no  gritt. 

Swift,    The  Progreu  of  Beauty. 

Your  lordships  have  heard  It  said,  that  upon  this  occasion,  a  sly  old 
Pope  created  twenty  new  Saints  to  bring  gnst  to  the  mill  of  the  London 
clergy.  iforttey.     Speec^t  ty|  Pqrfiament^  j>.  446, 


GRI'STLE,!  A.S.  grisae,grisU,cartilago.  Skin- 
Gri'stly.  Jner  thinks  it  may  be  from  the  Lat 
cruslula  ;  since  cartilage  is  hard,  insiar  crutUe ;  more 
probably  a  diminutive  of  grisly  q,  v,  that  which  may  be 
crushed,  is  easily  crushed  :  opposed  to  the  strength  and 
hardness  of  bone.     See  the  Quotation  from  HoUnshed. 

The  eare  cutte  off  was  a  wounde  more  snbiecte  to  the  obliqnie  and 
ill  speakyng  of  the  people,  than  it  wu  daungeroas  for  Che  lifs  or 
bodie :  but  yet  neuerthelese  a  wounde  VDcnrable,  becanse  the  ^ruCfr 
of  the  earepiece  beeyog  once  cutte  in  twoo,  cannot  dose  ne  growe  to- 
gether agayne.  UdalL     Luke,  ch.  axii. 

After  that  by  reason  of  an  hot  humour  running  from  his  head,  the 
gryitle  within  his  nose  began  for  to  canker. 

Fives,     butruetion  of  a  CkHatiam  Woaum,  ng.  Q.  3. 

Those  fishes  which  be  not  soft,  hni  gristfy,  have  a  kind  of  marrow 
in  their  ridge  bone.    Seales  have  gristk^  and  no  bone. 

HoUand.    P/mw,  vol.  i.  fbl  345. 

Because  the  barre  was  awaie  that  should  haue  made  it  Cut,  she 
[Catherine  Dooglasse]  thrust  her  arm  in  the  place  where  the  bar 
should  haue  passed  ;  sne  was  but  young,  and  her  bones  not  strong, 
but  rather  tender  as  a  gristle,  and  therefore  her  arm  was  aoone  crasht 
in  sunder,  and  the  doore  broken  vp  by  force. 
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..         ana  iigaroenUy  ana  memDnnes,  soa  mmciei,  anu  uoaoniy  ana  nerves, 
GRIZZLE .  'and  arteries,  and  veins,  and  skin,  and  cuticle,  and  naiL 
«-  j^     i^_^  Bentiey.    A  Cin/uiatwH  o/Jiheitm,    Sermon  3. 

Tlie  reader  need  not  be  told,  that  these  intervening  cartilages  are 
ffHtt/et;  and  he  may  see  them  in  perfection  in  a  loin  of  veal. 

Ptiey,    Natural  Theohgy^  cb.  Tiii. 


GRIT, 
Gri'tty, 

Gri'ttiness 
comminttere,  to  crush, 


Vgree 
B.J  ten^ 


A. 

greet; 


.  S.  greot^  grUta ;  D.   and  Ger. 
Sw.  gryU  from  the  Ger.  gnd- 
,  (Serenius,)  or  griisen.  (Wachter,) 
It  appears  to  be  the  same  word 
as  grist  (the  s  dropped)  differently  applied. 

Somner  calls  the  A.  S.  gritta^  '*  Bran,  scurfe,  grit, 

draffe;   any  dust  or  powder  made  by  sawing,  fiUng, 

grating,  grinding,  &c."     Grit  is  generally  applied  to 

Small  particles  of  stone,  or  hard  dirt :  Grits  or  groati 

The  grain  of  oats  with  the  husk  scaled  or  shelled  off. 

•  For  there  is  a  certain  earth  resembling  a  kind  of  tough  clay,  which 
they  call  white  lome ;  this  being  intermingled  with  gravel!  or  gritiy 
sand  is  so  hard  baked  together,  that  there  is  no  dealing  with  it. 

HakewUi.    Apologief  book  iv.  ch.  y.  sec.  3. 

Some  are  liquid  and  flowing,  others  consistent;  some  are  soft, 
others  hard;  some  are  iatty,  viscoous,  and  smooth;  others  lean, 
gritttf^  and  rough.  Dighy,     Cf  BodieM,  cb.  xiv.  p.  157. 


-  The  sturdy  pear-tree  here 


Will  rise  luxuriant,  and  with  toughest  root 
Pierce  the  obstructing  grit,  and  restive  marie. 

/.  PhitipM.    ader,  book  i. 

Sometimes  also  methought  I  found  this  powder  (which  likewise 
happened  sometimes  to  me  with  the  lately  mentioned  earth  of  wood- 
ashes^  somewhat  gritty  between  the  teeth. 

Boyle.     On  the  Origm  u/  QuaHHea  and  FbrmSf  exp.  10. 

In  fuUer'b  earth  he  could  find  no  sand  by  the  microscope,  nor  any 
grittintte.  Mortimer.    Hutbandrg, 

His  lank  and  scanty  herds  around  him  press. 
As,  hunger-stung,  to  grittg  iptfal  he  grinds 
The  bones  of  fish,  or  inward  bark  of  trees, 
rheSr  common  sustenance. 

Dyer.    The  Fleece,  book  u 
In  the  adjuncU  of  that  [the  serpent's]  life,  the  grovelling  postnre 
and  the  gritty  meal,  will  he  not  read  the  condition  of  a  vile  and  de- 
spicable being,  to  whom  all  indulgence  but  that  of  malice  is  denied. 

Hartley.     Sermon  16.  voL  ii. 

GRITH,  a.  S.  grUhrtxm^  ptxcificare^  to  pacify,  to  re- 
store to  peace. 

Concord,  tranquillity,  quiet. 

^i  halp  him  at  yut  myght  to  naynten  pes  &  gritk, 

JL  Brmmeg  p.  60. 


Si^n  he  ^e  to  London,  ^al  cite  set  to  griikf 
it  to  ^  lawe  alle  bondon  ilk  man  in  his  kilh. 


id.  p.  80. 


And^  for  to  seche  peas  and  gritJkf 
Thei  sende  and  praide  anone  forthwith. 

Gower.    Con/.  Awu  book  iiL  foL  50. 

GRIZE.     See  Greb,  anis. 

Vio.  I  pitiie  you. 
Ol.  That's  a  degree  to  loue. 
Vio.  No,  not  a  grize  ;  for  tis  a  vulgar  proolb 
'l*bat  verie  oft  we  pitty  enemies. 

Shahepeare.     Twelfth  Nigki,  hi  2G&. 

--— —  Euerie^nse  of  fortnne 
Is  smooth'd  by  that  below. 

Id.     Thnon  of  Athens^  fol.  90. 

GRFZZLE,"!      Fr.  gm,  grey,  q.  v.  As  the  Fr.  g^i- 
Gri'zzled,     >son  (Cotgrave)    '*  Gray   with  age ; 
Gri^zzlt.     j  whitish,   hoary,    grizzle^   oldish,    or 
somewhat  old." 

And  though  thou  feigne  a  yonge  conge^ 
It  sbeweth  well  bj  thy  visage^ 
That  olde  grioell  is  no  fole. 

Gower,    Com/.  .^.  book  viii. 


in  vision  snowed  himself,  vpnstng  gt 

Among  the  popplar  leaoes  in  griMell 

Phaer,    . 

Dmcs.  O  thou  dissembling  cub ;  w1 

When  time  hath  sow'd  a  gri 

Shakapeart 

Aktbo.  Letberknow't— To  the  bo^ 

and  be  wilt  fill  thy  wishes  to  the  brimmi 

Jd.    Antk 

Living  creatures  [generally]  do  char 
to  be  gray,  and  white ;  as  is  seen  in  n 
later ;  in  horses,  that  are  dappled,  and 
that  turn  gritty.  Bacon.    Aa/« 

To  preserve  the  haire  from  beeing  g 

the  ashes  of  earthworms  and  oile  olive  i 

Holland 

With  earnest  diligence  and  ci 
Grubb'd  by  the  roots  each  gr 


— ^— ^— ^—  The  gris 

Of  busby  peruke  shadow'd  o 

I 

GROAN,  v.  '\     A.S.  gran 

Groan,  n.       I  formed,  I  bel 

Groa'nful,     I  the  sound  ;  i 

Groa'ning,  71.  *  be  uttered  wi 

expiration,  resembling  a  groan 

grime.     "  The  barge  gan  grant 

groin,  q.v.  It  is  classed  by  Wilk 

inward  passion ;  sc.  an  emissic 

but  not  articulate,  the  outward 

the  inward  passion.     On  Real  i 

Kyng  W^Uam  wende  axen,  bo  i 
And  bygan  sone  to  grony  ana  to 


Hel 

For  fast^ge  of  a  Friday  he  ferde  i 
PienrJ 

What  aileth  yon  to  gmtchen  thi 
Chaueer.     The  Wi/oj 

Fftine  and  distresse,  sicknesse 
And  melancholy  that  angry  si 
Ben  of  her  paleis  senatours 
Gfofiifi^  and  gmtching,  her  li 
Id.     The  Ri 

But  never  groni  he  ^Csesar]  at  i 

Or  elles  at  two,  but  if  his  storie 

Id.     7 

And  I  go  forth  as  nought  ne  i 
Unto  my  bed,  so  that  alone 
I  male  tnere  ligge  sigh  and  gr 
And  wishen  all  the  longe  nighi 
Till  that  1  see  the  daies  light. 
Ootoer. 

With  thee  she  talkes,  with  thee 

With  thee  she  sighes,  with  thee 

Vneertum  Anctort.    The  Louer  deo 

And  these  veraily  are  the  prayers  of  ( 
ben  her  teres,  and  these  jare  the  sigbe 
penones,  making  mono  and  sorow  for  il 

Where  when  he  saw  his  faire 

He  deeply  sigh'd  and  groaned 

To  thinke  of  this  ill  state  in 

Spcnter,    Faer 

Nothing  but  fire  or  slaughter  me* 

Nothing  the  ear  but  groant  and  < 

Cowle 


loogle 
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GROAN.  AAqwub  ha  kMt  it  with  so  paiiuot  wmC, 

^  That  backe  agaiDe  it  did  abft  rebouod, . 

GROATS.  And  gaue  ag^uut  bis  mothec  earth  a  ^roneJitUaowid. 

vi_     -^>  Spmwtr.    Fturie  Quune,  book  ii.  c.  11.  sec.  42. 

His  owBB  dasra  Una,  bmriag  emumote 
His  nie&it  shrieked  aad^foatiysi  oAeo  ton 

Her  guilUess  gaiments  and  ber  goldeo  beare, 
For  pitty  of  his  payne  and  anguish  sore. 

'  Jd.    15.  book  i.  can.  la. 

Ner  Fhiloetetes  bad  bean  left  ancloa'd 
In  a  bare  isle,  to  wants  and  pains  expos'd, 
Wbere  to  the  rocks,  with  solitary  grwuM^ 
His  sufferings  and  our  baseness  he  bemoans. 

Diydm.     Ovid.    MeAamorplMU,  book  nil 

What  be  says  here  of  Hope,  is  to  show  them  that  the  ^roomfl^  in 
the  cnildren  of  God  before  spoken  of,  was  not  the  groanktg  of  im- 
patience, but  snch  wherewith  the  Spirit  of  God  makes  intercession 
U>r  us,  better  than  if  we  expressed  ourselves  in  words. 

ZoeAc.    AWe  om  Rommtf  jch.  Till.  v.  25. 

For  Bnglishnen  alone  hare  sense 
To  give  a  rtranger  preference  ; 
Whilst  modekt  merit  of  their  own 


Is  left  in  poverty  to  groan, 

ChurchUl. 


The  Ghoit,  book  i. 


W^at  groan  was  that  I  heard  I— deep  groan  indeed  I 

With  aagntsk  heavy  laden.    Let  n»  Uace  it. 

Prom  yonder  bed  it  comes,  where  the  strong  man, 

By  stronger  arm  belaboured,  gasps  £or  breath 

Like  a  hard«hunted  beast.  Blair,     The  Orave. 

GROAT.  From  the  Fr.  gros ;  It.  groito,  A  coin 
80  called  from  its  grmt  size,  and  fonnarly  perhaps  made 
of  brass  or  iron.  Skinner.  See  the  citation  from 
Baker. 

For  hure  hafd  was  worth  half  a  mark,  and  hut  hod  net  9.grote, 
riert  Plouhman,     Vision,  p.  82. 

A  yeve  that  covent  half  a  quarter  otes ; 
And  yeve  that  covent  four  and  twenty  grotet, 

Chaucer,     The  Sompnourei  Tale,  v.  7546. 

'  And  thys  I  afllrma  vnto  thee,  that  if  thoa  buUde  a  thousand 
cloisters,  and  gtue  as  many  copes  and  chalices  to  churches,  and 
visetest  all  the  pilgrimages  in  the  world,  and  espiest,  and  seest  a 
poore  man  whome  thou  migfatast  help,  perishing  for  lack  of  aom,grote, 
all  these  things  whereon  thou  bast  bestowed  so  oMche  money,  shall 
«ot  be  able  to  helpe  thee. 

Frith.     Worhee,  fol.  89.    A  Myrrour  to  knew  ihgeelf,  ch.  iii. 

But  uovfgroati  of  four- pence,  and  hhU  graai$  of  two-pence,  e^ui« 
valent  to  the  sterling  money,  are  ooined,  which  enhaunced  the  prices 
of  things  that  rise  and  fall  aceoiding  to  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  coin. 
Baker.     Edward  III,  Anno  1376. 

Our  author  is  playing  hocns  poens  in  the  very  similitude  he  takes 
from  that  juggler,  and  would  slip  upon  you.  as  he  phrases  it,  a  counter 
for  a  groat,  Bentley,     On  Free' Thinking,  p.  35. 

While  i)is  apparel  is  not  worth  a  groai,  h'ls  finger  wears  a  ring  of 
value,  or  his  pocket  a  gold  watch. 

Fielding.    Journey,  from  thi»  World  to  the  next,  ch.  xix. 

The  GaoAfp  is  great  as  compared  to  the  other  silver 
coinag^e  which  existed  at  the  time  of  its  first  appear- 
ance, in  the  reign  of  Edward  XII.»  circiUr  135 1«  who 
first  issued  silver  gproeta  at  iburpence,  half  groats  at 
twopence.  They  have  been  coined  since  his  time  under 
every  succeeding  Prince  excepting  JEUiward  V.,  Edward 
VI..  and  James  L,  and  half  Groats^  excepting  under 
Edward  V.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary. 


GROATS,  t.  c.  gritts,  g.  v. 


As  gre^n  fat  lyeth  in  Jbe  great. 
Piere  JPlouhman, 


ruion,  p.  216. 


GRO'C£R,\    Vt.  grower.  VbON^waXgromer.  Thai  GSOCCK. 

GBo'ciar.  J  sells  only  by  great,  or  utters  his  eom-  — 
modities  by  wholegale^  Cotgrave.  The  Spanish  gruenero 
is  a  wholesale  dealer,  one  who  sells  in  grow.  So  also  , 
the  D.  grosner.  The  37th  Edw.  IIL  c.  5.  is  said  bj 
Raatall  to  have  been.  "  against  grocers  engromng  mar* 
chandizes."  And  see  Engross.  Skinner  and  Min* 
shew  derive  from  the  Fr.  gro9^  but  subjoin,  or  a  grossis^ 
«c.  the  figs,  which  they  sell.  Jiuiua  calls  a  grocer^ 
aromaiarius,  aromaiopcia. 

One  who  buys  and  sells  in  grois»  or  great  quaatities^ 
or  weights. 

The  great  galees  of  Venice  and  Floranoe 
Ba  well  laden  with  things  of  complacence^ 
All  sptcery  and  of  growert  ware. 
Hakkigt,     Fogage,  Sfe,  vol  i.  fol.  193.    7%e  CommodiUei,  ^c  of 
tki  yeneiianM, 

Where  there  is  to  bt  found  great  abuedaace  of  g»Ide,  sikw,  pR- 
ciMis  atoeesy  cloth  of  gold,  silk^,  all  maeer  of  spices,  ^rrsenywarcty 
and  other  kinds  of  merchandize  of  an  estimable  price. 

id:    Jh.  ToL  iti«  fol.  22.    Norik-weai  Pasmgt, 
Inacted  that  from  theacefodb,  none  of  that  compaoie,  nor  any  of 
the  vinlenors,  batchers,  grouere,  or  other  that  sold  aaie  pivviskm  oC 
vittebi  should  be  admitted  maior  of  the  citie. 

Holinthed.     Chroniclee,   Bichard  IL  Anno  Dam,  1382 


Verrius  reporteth,  that  the  people  of  Rome  for  three  hundred  years 
together,  used  no  other  food  than  the  groatt  made  of  common  N«heat. 
Holland.     Plinie,  vol.  i.  fol.  559. 


Also  he  said,  that  John  Stacy,  of  Coleman**strcet,  bricklayer,  kept 
a  man  in  his  house  whose  name  was  John,  to  write  the  Apoealypse 
in  English':  and  that  one  John  Sercot,  grocer,  then  dwelling  in  Cole* 
man^treet,  bare  the  costs  of  the  said  writer. 

Sirype,    EcdenoMtical  Memoriala,  Anno  18S7. 

I  reckon  this  a  lucky  year :  for  I  have  married  a  niece  to  a  repiK 
table  grocer  at  York,  and  have  got  a  commission  for  a  nephew  in  tha 
regiment  of  artillery. 

ffarburfon.    Letter  to  Burd,  July  12, 1757. 

.  The  business  of  the  toilet  being  over,  we  had  at  last  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  him  mounted  upon  the  colt,  with  a  deal  box  before  him  to 
carry  groceries  in.  Goldsmith,     Ficar  of  fFake/ieid,  ch.  ziL 

GROFF,  i,  e,  groveling ;  Skinnei:.    See  Groteling. 
CoDsequeiiUally  (as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says) 
''  Flat  on  the  ground  ;**  low*  prostrate. 

And  with  that  word,  withouten  more  respite 
They  fallen  groff,  and  crien  pitously. 

Chaucer.     The  Knighles  Taie,  x,  951. 
And  whan  thia  abbot  had  this  wonderseb. 
His  salte  teres  trilled  adoun  as  reyne  : 
And  groff  he  fell  al  platte  upon  the  ground. 

a.     The  Prioresses  Tale,  v.  13605. 
For  whan  thou  weoest  fbr  to  slepe 
So  full  of  peine  shalt  thou  crepe ; 
Stert  iu  thy  bed  about  ful  wide^ 
And  turae  ful  oft  on  euery  side 
Now  dounward  groffe,  and  now  rpright 
And  waluw  in  wo  the  long  night. 

id.    The  Romanl  of  the  Bom,  fol.  127. 
She  wea  aferde  of  the  sea^ 
And  layde  her  gni/ upon  a  tre 

The  chylde  to  her  pappes  j 
The  wawes  that  were  grete  and  stioeg 
On  the  bote  faste  they  thronge, 
With  moay  unaeuKlr  rsppes. 

Emarr,w,K^    m MHom,  Ja. 231. 

GROGRAN.  From  the  Fr.  gros-grain^  q.d.  gn^ 
num  croMum :  i.  e.  te^tt  crasta  ;  coarse  grain,  coarsely 
woven. 

It  is  a  stuff  made  of  silk  and  mohair»  thidcer  and 
coarser  than  ordinary  tafieta. 

Which  also  by  proofe  here  in  England,  in  making  a  piece  of  siHe 
grogran,  we  f6um)  to  be  excellent  good. 

Hakluyt,     Pogagei  8fe,  AC  T%o,  BstrkL 

Go,  thou  art  a* fretting  as  mxAkgrogrmm  i  bf^ktk  land  I  ^oimsm. 
"    -     Lao^sSsHTifieo,  well  oci. 


Mi, 


Ford. 

Certes  they're  neatly  cloth'd.    1  of  this  miod  em, 

Your  only  wearing  is  fout  grogaram,.     Domse,    Saiite  «L 
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GROOM. 


GROOM. 


GRONX.  keel  inflexed,  concave,  coalescing  with  the  wings' on 
both  sides  ;  pod  linear,  compressed,  many-seeded. 

One  species,  G.  repeiu,  native  of  Cochin  China.  Lou- 
reiro. 

GROOM,  \     Verstegan  and  Minshew  from 

Groom-pohtbr.  J  the  D.  grom,  a  boy.  It  may  also 
(adds  Skinner)  be  deduced  from  the  A.  S.  guma,  vir  et 
vigilans  ;  from  the  A.  S.  gymauj  curare,  accurare^  ter- 
vire,  custodire  ;  and  of  this  A.  S.  verb,  Tooke  (ii.  261.)  is 
persuaded  that  groom  is  the  past  participle,  and  that  it 
should  be  written  without  the  r.  In  all  our  usages  of 
the  word  it  denotes  (see  Briokgroom) 

One,  who  attends,  observes,  takes  or  has  the  care  or 
custody  of  any  thing,  whether  of  horses,  chambers,  gar- 
ments, bride,  &c. 

Me  may  w  a  bonde  mone's  sone  o^erwyle  knyjt  bi  come. 
And  fome  gromet  and  squiers,  aoa  se^^e  knygtes  some. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  100. 


And  yf  ^e  gromet  gratche.  bed  hem  go  swynke. 

Piers  Piouhman.     FitioHf  p. 


140. 


And  many  a  floit  and  litling  borne. 
And  pipes  made  of  grene  corne. 
As  haue  these  little  heerd  gromet 
That  kepen  beasts  in  the  bromes. 

Chaucer,     The  Third  Booh  of  Fame,  fol.  280. 

Wtth-owten  more  she  went  liir  way ; 
With  bir  was  nowther  knave  ne  grome, 
Ne  no  man  wist  wher  sho  bycome. 
Ywavte  and  Oawin,  line  1635.  in  Bitson,  Met.  Rom,  v.  i.  p.  69. 

They  lykewise  receiued  the  horses  of  the  gromet  of  the  stable, 
and  brought  them  to  y*  kyog. 

Brende,     Quiniut  Curiiui,  book  viii.  fol.  225. 

■  In  himself  (Adam)  was  all  his  state, 

More  solemn  than  t)ie  tedious  pomp  that  M-aits 
On  princes,  when  thir  rich  retinue  long 
Of  horses  led,  and  grooms  bcsmeard  with  gold 
Dazles  the  croud,  and  sets  them  all  agape. 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  book  v.  line  356. 

Tliereto  be  hath  a  groome  of  evill  guize, 

Whose  clasp  is  bare,  that  bondage  doth  bewray, 
Which  pols  and  pils  the  poore,  in  piteous  wize ; 
But  he  himselfe  vpon  the  rich  doth  tyrannize. 

Spenser,     Faerie  Queene,  book  ▼.  can.  2. 

Officious  grooms  stand  ready  by  his  side ; 

And  some  with  combs  their  flowing  manes  divide  ; 

And  others  stroke  their  chests,  and  gently  sooth  their  pride. 

Drgden.     Virgil,    JSneis,  book  xii. 

By  this  the  brides  are  wak'd,  the  grooms  are  dress'd; 
All  Rhodes  is  summon'd  to  the  nuptial  feast, 
All  but  mpelf,  the  sole  unbidden  guest. 

Id,     CgmoH  and  Iphigenia. 

Under  this  pretence,  the  groom-porter  had  a  room  appropriated  to 
gaming  all  the  summer  the  Court  was  at  Kensington,  which  his  Ma- 
lesty  accidentally  being  acquainted  with,  with  a  just  indignation  pro- 
hibited. Pope.     The  Dunciad.     Note  on  v.  310. 

When  be  [Ventidius]  grew  up,  he  gained  his  livelihood  by  serving 
as  9i  groom;  in  which  employment  having  gotten  together  a  little 
money,  he  furnished  himself  with  some  mules  and  carriages,  which 
he  let  out  to  the  Government  for  (he  use  of  the  Proconsuls  in  their 
way  to  the  Provinces.^ 

Me/moth,'    Cicero* s  Letters,    Letter  3.  book  xiv.  note. 

In  the  MS.  Booke  ofHenrie  Erie  of  ArunddU  Lorde 
Chamberleyne  to  King  Henrie  iheighie,  from  which  we 
have  already  extracted  an  accoimt  of  the  duties  of  a 
Gentleman  Usher  about  Court,  are  given  very  copious 
directions  for  the  conduct  of  the  Eang's  Grooms. 

'*  The  Roome  and  seruice  belonging  to  a  Groome  of 
the  King's  chamber  to  do. 

*'  First,  a  Groome  of  the  King's  chamber  and  page 
also,  ought  to  be  within  the  King's  chamber  by  vij.  or 
viij.  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  at  the  farthest  *  That 


is  to  say*  in  the  great  chamber  and  aeoonde  diamber ; 
and  there  to  giue  their  attendance  in  all  dewe  tyme 
vntill  the  King  be  seruid  for  all  night.  And  there 
to  waite  and  take  a  good  heede  of  the  King's  arras» 
beddes,  fourmes,  stooies,  carpetts,  cusshyns,  with  all 
other  stuf  belonging  to  the  said  chambers.  And  not  to 
faile,  vpon  paine  such  as  the  lorde  chamberlain  shaD 
set,  or,  in  his  absence  the  vice  chambrelayn,  vpon  their 
part  of  the  hundred  pounds,  and  their  watching  cloth- 
ing at  the  yere's  ende ;  of  which  attendaunce  no  grace 
to  be  had  but  by  the  King^s  Ucence,  or  the  lord  diam* 
berlayn,  or  vice  chamberlayn  in  his  absence.  And 
furthermore,  if  it  shall  please  the  King  to  giue  licence 
to  either  Groome  or  page,  yet  the  licensed  shall  not  de* 
part  till  he  haue  aduertised  the  said  lorde  chamberlayn^ 
or  vice  chamberlayn,  in  his  absence,  of  the  same  to 
thintent  the  time  and  continuaunce  of  his  leaue  to  be 
absent  may  be  entred  in  the  check  booke,  and  checked 
again  when  his  leaue  is  expired,  without  any  grace. 
But  if  it  so  be  that  thei  can  shew  and  proue  vnto  the 
saide  lorde  chamberlayn  or  vice  chamberlayn  a  reason- 
able excuse. 

"  Item.  The  saide  Groomes  to  be  redie  to  set  vp  the 
bourds  for  my  lorde  chamberlayn,  lordes,  knigiit^ 
squiers  for  the  bodie,  vsshers  of  the  diamber,  chapleyns 
bords,  yomen  huisshers,  and  yoman  waiters  bourds, 
furnished  and  garnished  with  fourmes  and  stooles  ac- 
cording to  the  same. 

**  Item.  A  Groome  to  giue  yomen  huisshers  and  yomen 
waiters  water,  when  thei  haue  dyned.  And  so  to  take 
down  their  bourds. 

'*  Item.  Twoo  Groomes  to  holde  vpp  the  King^s  arras 
or  hangings,  and  other  twoo  to  take  down  the  bourdes 
of  chapleyns,  huisshiers,  squiers,  knights,  lordes,  and 
the  lorde  chamberlayn's.  And  thei  to  set  aside  all 
fourmes,  tressels,  and  stools ;  casting  the  arras  ouer 
them,  as  may  be  most  honest  and  conuenient. 

'*  Item.  The  saide  Groomes  oon  of  them  to  be  redie 
at  all  tymes  in  the  euening  in  the  chamber  to  take  a 
torch  when  thei  be  comaunded,  to  stande  in  the  cham- 
ber all  the  while  the  chamber  is  in  seruing. 

"  Item.  A  Groome  to  take  a  torche  to  go  before  the 
sewer  of  the  King's  bourde  ende  ;  to  bring  them  from 
the  kechyn  to  the  King's  chamber  doore  where  the 
Kingsitteth.  And  so  ordinately  to  the  seruing  of  all 
the  King^s  chamber. 

"  Item.  A  Groome  or  page  ought  to  go  to  the  Groome 
porter  to  fetch  with  him  sises  when  dailight  passeth,  or 
when  he  is  comaunded  by  a  huisshier ;  that  is  to  say, 
iij*  V.  vij.  or  ix.  as  he  is  comaunded  for  euery  chamber; 
And  the  saide  Groome  or  page  to  take  good  heede,  that 
no  man  take  away  the  saide  sises  vnto  the  tyme  the 
King  and  his  chambers  be  seruid.  And  then  the 
said  Groomes  or  pages  to  take  them  awaye. 

"  Item.  The  saide  Groomes,  pages,  and  Groome  por- 
ter, ought  to  haue  iij.  messe  of  meate ;  and  thd  to  eate 
yt  in  the  Groome  porter's  howse. 

**  Item.  The  Groome  of  the  stoole  ought  to  hsae  oon 
messe  of  meate. 

"  Item.  A  Groome  must  be  redie  in  the  chamber  to 
take  a  torche  for  the  taking  vp  of  the 'yomen  huisshiera 
and  yomen ;  uid  another  Groome  to  giue  them  water. 
The  saide  Groome  with  his  torche  incontinent  to  stande 
in  the  chamber  where  my  lorde  chamberlayn,  knightes, 
squiers,  for  the  bodie,  chapleyns,  and  other,  there  to 
stand  while  thei  be  a  taking  vpp  and  haue  washed. 

''  Item.  This  doon,  a  Groom  or  page  to  fetch  and  set 
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/  m  likewise,  as  afore  is  renersed  at  ayner. 

'*  Item.  A  Groome  to  keepe  the  vttermoste  doore  of 
the  King^s  chamber,  whiles  the  yomen  waiters  be  at 
dyner. 

"  Item.  A  Groome  of  the  King's  chamber  ought  to 
waite  ypon  knights»  squiers  for  the  bodie,  chapleyns, 
gentlemen  huisshiers,  to  fill  their  cuppes,  and  to  waite 
vpon  them  when  thei  be  at  dyner  or  souper. 

**  Item.  A  Groome  of  the  chamber  ought  to  take  a 
torche  to  beare  an  vssher  and  yoman  to  serue  the  King 
for  all  night. 

*'  Item.  That  the  Groomes  and  pages  of  the  chamber 
do  render  in  right  perfect  maner,  that  the  same  roofes, 
w*yndo^^e,  and  portalls  of  the  place,  where  the  King*s 
grace  shall  happen  to  be  at  any  tyme  during  his  re- 
mayning  there  vpon  that  deliuery,  to  be  so  kept  cleane 
from  dust,  filthe,  and  cobwebbes,  as  is  prelimited. 

'*  Item.  A  speciall  article,  that  all  Groomes  and  pages 
ought  to  wayte  and  giue  their  attendaunce  at  all  tyroes 
from  the  morning  vnto  the  tyme  the  watche  be  chai^d 
for  the  King^s  chambers:  That  is  to  saye,  for  riche 
arras,  riche  beddes,  carpetts,  cusshyns,  counterpoynts, 
formes,  stooles,  tables,  and  all  other  things  belonging 
to  the  King's  chamber.  VVherfore  it  hath  been  scene 
often  tymes  past,  that  there  hath  been  cut,  stolen,  and 
borne  away,  diuers  of  the  saide  stufs.  Thei  to  be 
awaiting  as  well  when  the  King  is  departed  forth  of  his 
place  as  when  he  is  within.  Or  els  thei  to  make  all 
fiers  and  doores  sure  :  and  to  beare  the  keyes  to  the 
wardrobe  of  beddes.  For  thes  seruices  and  well-doings 
of  the  saide  Groomes  and  pages,  the  King  giueth  vnto 
the  Groomes  xU.  by  yere :  and  to  the  pages,  xvj«.  viijc^. ; 
and  that  vnchecked ;  and  ouver  this,  of  his  most  abun- 
dant grace  oon  hundred  pounds  by  waye  of  rewarde,  at 
Christmas  yerely  payed. 

**  Item.  The  King's  gratious  pleasure  is,  that  the 
hundred  pounds  before  mentioned,  shal  be  equally  dis- 
tributed to  the  said  Groomes  and  pages  according  to 
such  a  booke  as  the  lorde  chamberlayn  or  vice  chamber- 
layn,  in  his  absence,  shall  deliuer  at  the  yeres  ende  ac- 
cording to  their  defaults. 

"  Item.  The  Groomes  of  the  stoole,  with  a  page  with 
him,  or  such  as  the  King  will  comaunde,  ought  to  waite 
in  the  King's  secret  chamber  specially,  and  none  els. 

"  Item.  A  speciall  article,  that  no  page  withsaye  the 
doing  of  seruice  of  a  Groome,  in  a  Groome*s  absence, 
'when  he  is  comaunded.  Ne  the  Groome  withsaye  to  do 
the  seruice  of  a  page,  in  the  absence  of  a  page,  when 
he  is  comaunded 

"  Item.  At  the  King's  removing  from  any  place  that 
he  hath :  It  is  the  roome  of  a  Groome  page  to  call  oon 
of  the  King's  wardrobe  of  the  beddes  to  receiue  again 
all  such  stufs  as  hath  been  occupyed  within  the  King's 
saide  chamber  touching  the  same  warderobe :  That  is  to 
saye,  arras,  beddes,  counterpoynts,  carpetts,  cusshyns, 
fether- beddes,  with  all  other  stufs  touching  the  same. 
Also  thei  to  deliuer  to  the  Groome  porter  all  t^ibles, 
tressels,  fourmes,  stooles,  and  all  other  implements 
being  in  the  said  chambers,  by  tale.  The  said  Groome 
porter  to  deliuer  the  same  stuf  vnto  the  keper  of  the 
saide  place  by  indenture  to  the  king^s  behoof  to  serue  at 
his  comyng  again.  And  that  thei  fayle  not  in  ob- 
seniing  well  and  truly  the  premises,  vpon  paine,  that  is, 
for  the  firste  default  in  them  so  founde  to  leese  vij  dales 
wages,  or  the  valor  therof  of  their  fees  that  thei  haue 
of  the  King^s  grace  ;  and  for  the  seconde  default,  to  be 
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10  DC  cieereiy  expuiseo,  ana  p 
of  his  roome." 

The  Groom  Porter's  office  i 

'*  The  Roome  and  Service 
Porter  to  do. 

••  First,  a  Groome  porter  i 
the  hanging  of  the  King's  chs 
porter  to  bring  in  tables,  forn 
strawe  for  beds,  russhes,  and 
belonging  to  the  said  chambc 
shier  shall  command  him.  T 
haue  all  the  forsaide  stuf  to  tb 

"  Item.  The  Groome  ])ort 
King's  chamber-doore  all  m 
haue  it  in  a  rediness,  as  wo 
thought  necessarie,  whan  it 
gentleman  hui.sshicr,  or  a  yom^ 
euer  redie  torches,  sises,  and 
chambers,  as  it  hath  been  ace 

"  Item.  The  keper  of  the  I 
uer  to  the  gentleman  huisst 
place ;  the  said  keper  to  sw( 
fiowres,  walles,  windowes,  c 
filthes  and  cobwebbes,  befor 
come  within  the  said  chamb< 
fee  for  keping  of  the  said  plac 
porter  to  see  this  be  doon  ;  i 
rehersed  for  yomen  huisshiers, 

*'  Item.  A  speciall  pointe 
their  first  coming  to  the  Kini 
the  places  and  offices  hereal 
say,  the  warderobes  of  roobes 
tery,  sellor,  chaundry,  pichei 
with  all  other  offices,  that  th( 
them,  when  thei  be  comaunc 
And  that  he  fayle  not  in  pe 
vpon  pdne  of  the  first  defaultc 
wages,  or  the  valor  therof  of  \ 
King ;  and  for  the  seconde  d 
warde  for  vij  dales ;  and  foi 
cieereiy  expulsed  and  put  ou 
his  roome." 

It  does  not  appear  from  the 
nally  the  Groom  Porter  was  ( 
to  the  Master  of  the  Revels ; 
tiUea  of  EUham  made  by  t 
Government  of  his  Privey  Che 
his  reign,  the  following  provisi 
existence  of  some  such  license 

'*  Item.  It  is  also  ordered,  tl 
out  of  the  Privey  Chamber,  th( 
kept  by  suche  as  bee  appointc 
usinge  immoderate  or  continu; 
tables  therein.  And  that  thes: 
by  frequent  and  intemperate  pi 
hovMe;  howbeit  the  King  ca 
some  pastime  in  tlie  saied  C 
his  Grace,  they  shall  and  may 
playe,  as  well  as  at  chesse  anc 
seing  that  as  soone  as  they 
knowledge  that  the  King  is  rep 
Chamber,  they  shall  leave  an< 
play,  so  as  at  his  saide  entrye  1 
ant,  as  to  the  ofRce  of  good,  r 
vants  doth  appertayne.^ 

Of  the  abuse  of  the  Groom  ] 
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given  above  from  the  Notes  on  the  Dunciad  is  a  clear 
proof.  From  the  Archesologia  (xviii.  817.)  we  learn,  that 
the  first  two  Georges  played  Hazard  in  public  on  cert^n 
days,  attended  by  the  Groom  Porter ;  and  Archdeacon 
Nares  informs  us  that  this  unseemly  exhibition  was  ter- 
minated by  the  good  sense  and  good  taste  of  his  late 
Majesty. 

GROOVE,  v,\     See  Ghave  and  Grove.     Skinner 
GaooTE,  n.     J  observes    that,  in  Lincolnshire,   to 
grove^  fodercj  to  dig,  to  grave,  was  still  in  use.     In 
A.  S.  graf-an  ;  D.  grav^en  ;  Ger.  grab-en. 
To  dig,  to  dig  out,  to  hollow  out,  to  excavate. 

One  letter  still  au other  locks. 
Each  grooved  and  dovetail'd  like  a  box. 
Swift.     Gtorgt'Nim'Dan-DeatCt  Answer  to  Thomas  Sheridam, 

In  a  large  and  round yivove  or  gutter,  purposely  made  in  the  lower 
part  of  this  trencher,  I  caused  as  much  lead  as  would  fill  it  up  to  be 
placed  and  fastened. 

Bc^e,    Experiments  touching  the  Spring  of  the  Air,  exp.  41. 

The  aperture  (is)  grooved  at  the  margin. 

Pennant,     British  Zoology.    The  Wreath  Shett, 

In  the  mean  time,  as  often  as  there  is  occasion  to  turn  the  palm 
upward,  that  other  bone  to  which  the  hand  is  attached,  rolls  upon  the 
first,  by  the  help  of  a  groove  or  hollow  near  each  end  of  one  boac^ 
to  which  is  fitted  a  corresponding  prominence  in  the  other. 

Paley,    Natural  Thcohgy,  ch.  vii, 

GROPE,  v.\     A.  S.  grap'ian,  contrectare^  palpare^ 

Gro'peb.      jpalpando  veluii  in  tenebris  prcetentare  ; 

to  touch,  to  handle,  to  try  the  way  by  feeling,  as  in 

darkness ;  of  the  same  origin,  Junius  adds,  as  gripe^  to 

take  hold  of;  consequentially, 

To  try  to  find,  to  explore  the  way,  sc.  by  feeling  for 
any  thing  as  a  guide ;  to  feel  about,  to  try  to  find,  to 
explore,  as  in  darkness ;  met.  as  in  ignorance^  or  un- 
certainty ;  to  explore,  to  examine. 

Al  )at  Jre  fynger  grope),  gra^rthl^  he  gryjiej. 

Piers  Plouhman.     Fision,  p.  327. 
Bat  to  whom  these  ben  not  redi,  he  is  blind  and  gropith  with  his 
bond,  and  forgetith  the  purging  of  h'lse  elde  trespassis. 

Wiclif.    2Pe/i>,ch.  i. 
But  he  y*  lacketh  these  thinges  is  biynde  &  gropeih  for  the  way 
with  his  hand^  &  hath  forgotten  that  he  was  pourged  from  bis  sinnes. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 
And  came  again,  and  gan  the  cradel  misse, 
And  groped  here  and  ther,  but  she  fond  non. 

Chaucer.     The  Reves  Tale,  t.  4215. 

These  curates  ben  so  negligent  and  slow 
To  gropen  tenderly  a  conscience. 

Id.    The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  7399." 
This  ktnge  hath  spoke  with  the  pope. 
And  tolde  all  that  he  couthe  grope, 
That  greueth  in  his  conscience. 

Gower,     Con/.  Am.  book  ii.  foL  35. 
Thyn  enterdite,  and  thy  sentence 
Ayen  thyn  owne  conscience 
Here  after  thou  shall  fele  and  grope. 

Id.    i&.booku.foL44 
To  tell  the  truth  and  therein  to  be  shorte, 

Prysons  are  plagues  that  fal  for  man*s  offence^ 
Which  maketh  some  in  good  and  godly  sorte, 
With  contrite  harte  to  grope  their  conscience. 
&aseo^.     Weeds.     The  continuance  of  the  author,  vpon  the /halt 
of  fetters.  ^  r  J 

A  groper  after  novelties, 
in  any  wise  do  fiye. 

J9raft/.    Horaee.    Epittk  to  LolUut, 
They  fall  to  gropmg  busily  for  gold 

Of  which  about  them  the  slain  French  had  store; 
They  find  as  ranch  as  well  their  hands  can  hold 
Who  had  but  silver  him  they  counted  poor. 

Drayton,     77ie  Baront*  Warn^  book  I 


We  ^n  in  dusky  erronr  gropmg  lie 

RobbM  of  our  reaaon^  and  the  da/i  brigbt  eye. 

CWftw.    On  Tabaem. 

Notev'n  the  Stagirite  himself  could  lee; 
And  Bpicnrus  gness'd  as  well  as  he ; 
As  blindly  grop*d  they  lor  a  future  state ; 
As  rashly  judg*d  of  Providence  and  Fate. 

Drgden.    Reflgw  Laid. 

It  is  current  that  these  old  politieians  knew  litUe  of  the  rifhto  of 
men ;  that  they  lost  their  way  by  groping  about  in  the  daik,  and 
fumbling  among  rotten  parchments  and  musty  records. 

Burke.    Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  J9%g9, 

GROSS,  n.  '\  Fr.groi;  It  grmao  ;  Sp.  grumo; 
OROsSyiMftt.  Ger.  grotz;    Low  Lat   grmtma, 

Gao'ssLTy  eonrttptum  pro  crtitnu^  says  Vo»- 

Gro^sskess,  ^sius,  de  Fit.  (See  Crass.)  A 
Gross-bodibd,  Cfroeer  (g.  v.)  was  formerly  some- 
Gross-ground,  times  written  Gtoskt;  see  the  Qq» 
Gross-hsadbd.  J  tation  from  Holinshed. 

,    Fr.  gro8^  " Great,  big,  thick ;  also  heavy,  sad,  weighty; 

also  dull,  blunt,  rude,  sottish,  blockish."     Cotgiave. 

Consequentially,  coarse,  indelicate,  inelegant,  nnr^ned, 

unseemly,  unbecoming. 

Of  trouth  my  lone  Boemia,  be  is  bnt  a  grosse  louer,  that  boldeib 
his  will  in  captiuitee,  and  his  vnderstandyng  free. 

Golden  Boke.    Letter  15.  i^.  M.  a. 

Troth  it  is,  that  if  Christ  so  sayde  &  in  so  saying  so  met,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  he  were  able  so  to  do.  Bat  that  he  in  deede  aogrmtetjf 
ment  ye  shall  neuer  prove. 
Frili,     Wbrhes,  {oll^O.    Chrisl's  naturall  bodg  is  in  one  plaee  on^. 

He  [Nicolas  the  Fift]  bnilded  a  sumptuous  Kbrarie  io  Vaticai, 
and  reuiued  with  great  dilligece  lemiug  and  knowledge,  which  wif 
then  almost  drowned  with  grosaenet  &  barbarous  sophistrye. 

Bale.    Pageant  of  Popes,  foU  162. 

Then  drums  and  trumpets  to  the  charge  did  sound 
As  they  would  shake  the  grott  clouds  to  the  ground. 

Draytom     The  Baroni  Wars,  booku. 

Some  men,  either  want  patience  to  bestow,  on  thoughts- of  this 
kind,  so  much  time  as  is  necessary  for  the  due  scanning  of  them,  or 
else,  through  a  promptitude  of  nature,  pass  swiftly,  from  the  effect 
they  look  upon  in  gross,  to  the  most  obvious  seeming  canse. 

m^.    Of  Bodies,  ch.  xzzvL 

It  is  a  common  point  on  which 

The  aged  grossely  ronne, 
Once  to  have  dared,  sayd  and  seco^ 

More  then  was  euer  done. 

Warner.    Albion* s  England,  book  ▼•  ch.  zsii. 

But  from  what  we  have  now  cited  out  of  Plato  himself,  and  otbcn 
of  his  most  genuine  followers,  it  is  certain^  that  Petavius  (thou|^ 
otherwise  learned  and  industrious)  was  herein  grossly  mistakea,  aid 
that  Anus  was  no  Flatonist  at  all. 

Cudworth.    BteUeciuai  Sgsttmt,  feL  515. 

It  was  not  long  ere  he  percerv*d  the  skies 
Settled  to  rain,  and  a  blank  cloud  arise, 
Whose  foggy  grossness  so  oppos'd  the  light. 
As  it  would  turn  the  noonsted  into  night 

Drayton.    The  Moon-Calf . 

The  element  immediately  next  the  earth  vagrosnen  is  water. 

Dighg.     Of  Bodies,  ch.  xzvfi. 

They  obtained  to  haue  it  enacted,  that  from  thencefoorth,  none  eC 
that  companie,  nor  anie  of  the  vinteners,  butchers,  grossers,  or  othff 
that  sold  anie  prouision  of  vittels,  should  be  admitted  meior  of  the 
eitie.  Holinshed.    Biehant  IL  Anna  ISSi. 


GROPE, 

GROSS. 


A  man  [Sir  Nicholas  Bacon]  exceeding yrMS  bodied,  shatp*witlM^ 
of  singular  wisedome,  rare  ek^neuce^  exceUent  meDory  and  apittir 
as  ii  were  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Camden,    Elisabeth,  Anno  1579. 

You  shall  take  a  peck,  or  a  peck  and  a  half,  aoeordiog  to  the  gi«i^ 
ness  of  the  stream,  and  deepness  of  the  water,  where  you  mean  1» 
angle— of  sweet  gross-ground  barley  mall. 

Walton,    Angler,  pert  t.  ch.  x. 
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GROT,     illiterate,  shallow. 


AfiZ/tM.     Apology  for  Smectymnm$, 


"  They  jjate  yon  to  be  born  of  noWe  kind, 

They  gave  you  love  to  lighten  up  your  mind. 
And  purge  the  grositr  parU ;  they  gave  you  care 
To  please,  and  courage  to  deserxe  the  ftur. 

Dryden.     Cymon  and  Iphigenitu 

The  Belgians  hopM  that,  with  disorder'd  haste, 
Our  deep-cot  keels  upon  the  sands  might  ma: 

Or,  if  \vith  caution  leisurely  we  past, 
Then  numerous  grou  might  charge  us  one  by  one. 

Id,    Artfoa  Mrabilisj  bU  182. 

Nor  is  the  people's  judgment  always  true : 
The  most  may  err  z&  grossly  as  the  few. 

Jd.    Abta/om  and  Jehitophei, 

He  could  not  naeonably,  or  excusably  depend  upon  the  undertaking 
of  the  Earl  of  Holland  ;  who  had  so  grvu/g  deceiv'd  him  in  other 
undertakings,  which  were  immediately  in  his  own  power  to  have  per- 
form'd. 

Clarendon,    Bitiorg  </  the  Civil  Wiar,  voLi..p.  695. 

Envy  will  Merit,  as  its  shade  pursue ; 
But,  like  a  shadow,  proves  the  substance  true : 
For  envy'd  Wit,  like  Sol  edipa'd,  makes  known 
Th'  opposing  bodies'  gro$tne$$f  not  its  own. 

Pope,    Etsag  on  Critieigm, 

She  was  a  "  Greek.*'    Thb  word  describes  not  ber  cooBtry,  but 

her  religion :  she  was  an  idolatress,  bred  in  the  principles  of  that 
gross  idolatry,  which  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  images  of  dead 
men.  Hortley.     Sermon  37.  vol.  iii. 

I  give  you  nothing  but  your  own ;  and  you  cannot  refuse  in  ^ivm, 
what  you  have  so  often  acxnowledged  in  detail. 

Burke.     Speech  on  Coneiliation  with  America, 

Pythagoras,  in  one  of  his  eztramundane  adventures,  saw  both 
Homer  and  Hesiod  doing  penance  in  Hell,  and  hung  up  there,  for 
exan»ples,  to  be  bleached  and  purified  from  the  gronnesa  and  pollution 
erf  their  ideas. 

fVarburton,     Tike  Dimne  Legatiom  book  iiL  tec.  6. 

OROSSOSTYLIS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Monadelpkia,  order  Polyandria,  Generic  character : 
calyx  four-parted  ;  corolla,  petals  four,  inserted  into 
the  calyx;  nectaries  filamentous,  bundle  of  stamens 
pitcher-shaped,  inserted  among  the  filaments;  berry 
one*celled,  many-seeded^  striated. 

One  species,  G.  hiflora,  natire  of  the  Society  Islands. 

GROT.    \     Fr.  grot,  grotte,  croU  crotte ;  It  grotta ; 

Gro'^tto.  J  Sp.  grata,  which  Skinner,  Junius,  and 
Menage,  derive  from  the  Gr.  xpvwT^,  or  Lat.  crypta^ 
a  hidden  or  secret  place.  The  Sw.  grop,  caverna,  groepa^ 
excavare,  to  hollow  out,  Ihre  derives  from  the  Goth. 
grab-an;  and  Tooke  considers  grot  to  be  grajl,  (a 
broad)  with  the  /  suppressed ;  and  this  to  be  from  the 
Goth,  grab-an ;  A.  S.  graf-an,  to  dig,  to  hollow  out. 
See  Grave,  Groove,  and  Grove. 

A  place  dug  or  hollowed  out;  usually,  for  retirement 
from  heat. 

Lovely  indeed  ;  if  tall  and  shady  groves, 

(snamel'd  meads,  and  little  purling  springs 
Which  from  the  grot;  the  temples  of  true  loves, 

Creep  out  to  trick  the  earth  in  wanton  rings, 
Can  give  the  name  of  lovely  to  that  place, 
Where  Nature  stands  clad  in  her  chiefest  grace. 

Cotton,    Philoxipei  and  Policrite, 

• Umbrageous  grots  and  caves 

Of  coole  recess,  o're  which  the  mantling  vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant. 

IkTUton,    Paradise  Lost,  book  iv.  I.  257. 
On  the  under  story,  towards  the  garden,  let  it  be  tuned  to  a  groita, 
or  place  of  shade,  or  estivation. 

Hacon,    EssagAS,     Of  Building. 


She  sate,  and  sung  :  the  rocks  resound  her  lays  ; 
The  cave  was  brighteo'd  with  a  rising  blaze. 

Pope     Homer.     Odgttey,  book  v. 

Oh  mnch-enduring,  much-expertenced  man  1 
Haste  to  thy  vessel  on  the  sea- beat  shore, 
Unload  thy  treasures,  and  the  galley  moor : 
Then  bring  thy  friends,  secure  from  future  banns, 
And  in  our  grottoes  atow  thy  spoils  and  arms. 

Jd,    Jb.  book  z. 

And  all  b««eath  the  vales  and  hills  around, 
Extend  the  cavern*d  sewers,  massy,  firm, 
As  the  Sibylline  grot  beside  the  dead 
Lake  of  Averuus. 

Dger,    Ruins  of  Rome, 

Say,  father  Thames,  wnose  gentle  pace 
Gives  leave  to  view  what  beauties  grace 
Your  flow'ry  banks,  if  you  have  seen 
The  much. sung  ^r&//o  of  the  Queen. 

Green.  The  Grotto. 
Porphyry  cites  in  his  treatise  '*  De  antro  Ngmpharum^*  a  certain 
Eubulus,  who  writ  the  history  of  Mithras,  and  assured  in  it,  that 
Zoroaster  consecrated  a  round  grotto^  such  as  nature  had  formed  it, 
adorned  with  flowers  and  watered  by  springs,  to  Mithras,  the  creator 
of  all  things,  which  grotto  was  the  symbol  of  the  world,  as  the  world 
is  the  work  of  Mithras. 

Lord  Bolingbroke.     Utter  to  Mr.  De  PoutUg. 

GROTE'SQUE,  7i.\     "Fr.   grotesque,   as    grotU. 

Grotb'sqvb,  adj.  )  Chrotemfuer,  to  lurk  in  caves,  or 
dens  and  obscure  places.  Ghroieaqites,  pictures,  wherein 
(as  please  the  painter)  all  kind  of  odd  things  are  re- 
presented without  any  jpeculiar  sense  or  meaning,  but 
only  to  feed  the  eye."  Cotgrave.  Such  figures  (says 
SkiiHier)as  were  usually  sculptured  in  crypUs ;  or  such 
as  were  formed  by  the  drippings  of  water,  eating  into 
rocks  or  stones.     Applied  to 

Any  thing  strangely,  whimsically,  and  uncouthly 
framed  or  constnicted ;  fancifully  and  extravagantly 
designed,  and  executed. 

And  (to  settle  this  point)  what  was  indeed  more  common  and 
familiar  among  the  Romans  themselves,  than  the  picture  and  statue 
of  Terminus,  even  one  of  their  deities,  which  yet,  if  we  well  consider, 
is  but  a  piece  of  grotesea,  Retiquiee  H^ttomaneej  p.  58. 

A  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairie  sides 

With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wilde. 
Access  denied. 

Mil/on.    Paradise  Lost,  book  Iv.  I.  136. 

Groiesgne  painting  ii  the  just  resemblance  of  this;  and  Horace 
begins  his  Art  of  Poeirg  by  describing  such  a  figure,  with  a  m^n's 
head,  a  horse's  neck,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  and  a  fishes  tail ;  parts  of 
diierent  species  jambled  togetbct^  according  to  the  mad  imagination 
of  the  dauber. 

Drgden.    Prose  fVoris,  vol.  iiL  p.  317.     A  Parallel  of  Poetrg  mnd 
Painting, 

An  hideous  figure  of  their  foes  they  drew, 

Nor  lines,  nor  looks,  nor  shades,  nor  colours  tnue  ; 

And  this  grotesque  design  expos'd  to  public  view. 

Id,    The  Hind  and  Pkmther. 

Death  bta  detpoiled  the  jester  of  his  habiliments,  and  grotesqmeig 
decorated  himself  therewith. 

Explanation  of  Holbein* s  Dance  of  Death,  p.  49. 

In  the  great  drawing-room  at  Coudray  is  a  chimney-piece  painted 
with  grotesque  ornaments  in  the  good  taste  of  Holbein. 

fValpole,     Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  p.  1 89.  note. 

GROVE, ")  Also  written  by  our  old  writers  grevee^ 
Gro'vy.  /  greaves,  {q,  v.)  A.  S.  graf,  grafe,  grove, 
LttCtts,  Junius  thinks  may  be  from  the  (A.  S.  graf-an) 
Dutch,  graben,fodere^  because  they  are  frequently  pro- 
tected by  a  dUch,  thrown  up  around  them ;  nK>re  pro- 
bably because  a  grove  is  cut  out,  hollowed  out  of  a 
thicket  of  treesi  ii  is  not  the  thicket  itself.  The  Latin 
fimius  (locus  paseuus)  is  not  the  $U9a ;  though  these 
5e2 
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OROVE.    distinctions  are  not  preserved  either  in  Latin  or  in 
English.    And  grove  is  applied  to 

The  wood,  the  thicket  itself^  as  well  as  to  the  hollow 
way  or  passage  between  or  among  the  trees;  the  open 
or  hollow  place  or  part  surrounded  by  them. 


GROVEL. 


•  By  God  that  tittetb  above, 


N*ere  it  that  thou  art  sike,  and  wood  for  love. 
And  eke  that  thon  do  wepen  hast  in  this  placci 
Thoa  sholdest  never  out  of  this  grove  pace. 
That  Ihott  lie  shuldeat  dien  of  min  hood. 

Chaucer,    The  Knight  e9  Tale,  T.  1604. 

At  the  last  out  of  a  groue  eaen  by 
That  was  right  goodly  and  pleasant  to  sight 
I  sie  where  there  came  sioging  lustily 
A  worid  of  ladies. 

Id.    TheFhuremidth€Lea/e,to\.3e7. 

She  sought  sondry  sedes  out 
In  feldes,  and  in  many  greuee. 
And  eke  a  part  she  toke  of  leues. 

Gower.    Cenf,  Am.  book  v.  fol.  105. 

Tliou  shalt  plante  no  groue  of  what  soeuer  trees  it  be,  nye  vnto  the 
titer  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  y**  shall  make  y*. 

Bibie^  Anno  1551.    Dueteronomiumf  eh,  zvi. 

So  on  a  day,  uoweeting  unto  wight 
I  with  that  squire  agreede  away  to  flit, 

^nd  in  a  privy  place,  betwixt  us  hight. 
Within  a  grove  appointed  him  to  roeete ; 
To  which  I  boldly  came  vpon  my  feeble  feete. 

Spetuer.     Faerte  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  7. 

Near  that  faire  castle  is  a  little  grove     * 
Which  on  the  bank  of  goodly  Thames  doth  stand, 
Clipt  by  the  water  from  the  other  laud, 
Whose  bushy  top  doth  bid  the  sun  forbear. 
And  checks  his  proud  beams  that  would  enter  there. 
Drayton.    England^i  Ueroical  Epittiet,    Henry  Howard  io  Oerai' 
dine. 

But  yet  (if  any  with  indulgent  eyes 
Can  look  on  this,  and  such  a  trifle  prize) 
Thee  only,  Varus,  our  glad  swains  shall  singi 
And  every  yrove  and  every  echo  ring. 

Rotcommon,    FirgiL    Eeiogue  6. 

In  the  dry  season  these  gravy  dwellin|fs  are  very  pleasant. 

Dampter,     Voyage^  Jnm  1688. 

— ^ On  the  left 

Reside  the  sages  skill'd  in  Nature's  lore ; 
The  changeful  universe,  its  numbers,  powers, 
Studious  they  measure,  save  when  meditation 
Gives  place  to  holy  rites :  then  in  the  grove 
Each  hath  his  rank  and  function. 

Afaton,    Caraetaeue, 

GRCyVEL,  "^  Junius  and  Skinner  ame  in  sub- 
Gro^veller,  >  stance.  Junius  says  to  fall  flat  and 
Gro'vellino.  J  groveling^  so  to  fall  as  if  about  to 
dig  the  earth  with  the  hands ;  perhaps  a  frequentative 
of  the  Teut.  graven;  and  Skinner,  from  the  verb  to 
grave  or  grove,  fodere^  to  dig;  to  dig  the  ground.  See 
Grave. 

To  grub,  or  dig  up;  «c.  the  ground;  to  lie  or  fall, 
prostrate,  #c.  as  if  grubbing  in  the  ground,  to  lie  or  keep 
low  or  prostrate ;  met.  to  abase,  to  be  base,  or  low,  or 
mean,  or  dirty. 

He  cannot  pinch  the  painefuU  souldiers  pay, 
And  sheare  him  out  his  share  in  ragged  sheetes. 

He  cannot  stoupe  to  take  a  greedy  pray 
Upon  bis  fellows  groueling  in  the  streets. 

Gatcoign,     Hearbet.     JVoodmamhip, 

The  magians  which  did  not  worship  nor  fall  downe  before  Herode, 
magnifying  himselfe  in  his  seate  with  a  regal  pompe,  fall  downe  at  the 
cradle  of  the  babe,  where  it  lay  crying :  they  adoure  and  honour 
groueling  on  the  ground,  him  that  could  not  yet  speake. 

UdaU,    itfkl/Aeicr,  cb.  xi. 

The  bold  Ascalooite 

Fled  from  his  lion  ramp,  old  warriors  tum'd 


Their  plated  backs  under  his  heel ;  GBOVEL 

Or  grovting  soild  their  crested  helmets  In  the  dust  ^ 

Mitton,     Sammn  Agoniateo,  L  14Z      GBOL'ND 

'■  Who  knows  not  Circe, 

The  daughter  of  the  Sun,  whose  charmed  cup 
Whoever  tasted,  lost  his  upright  shape. 
And  downward  fell  into  a  groveUng  swine. 

hL    GMiiit,l.S3. 
Thus,  like  the  radiant  God  who  sheds  the  day. 
The  vale  vou  paint,  or  guild  the  azure  way ; 
And,  while  with  every  theme  the  verse  complies. 
Sink  without  groveling  ;  without  rashness,  rise. 

Broome.     To  Mr.  Pope,  on  hi»  fVMk. 

Yet  this  false  comfort  never  gives  bim  o'er. 

That  whilst  he  creeps  his  vigorous  thoughts  cap  soar: 

Alas !  that  soaring,  to  those  few  that  know. 

Is  but  a  busy  grweiing  here  below. 

Dryden,    Jm  Ettay  upom  Saikt, 

—  '  Let  those  deplore  their  doom, 

Whose  hope  still  grovels  in  this  dark  sojourn : 
But  lofty  souls,  who  look  beyond  the  tomb. 

Can  smile  at  Fate,  and  wonder  how  they  mourn. 

Bealiie.     7%e  Minalrel,  book  L 

Among  this  lagging  race  of  frosty  yrsvettfrt  he  might  still  have  risoi 
into  eminence  by  producing  something  which  they  should  not  willing^ 

Johnmm.    Life  of  MUtom. 

Goth.  A.  S.  Ger.  and  Sw. 
grund  ;  D.grond;  which  Junius 
suspects  was  originally  applied 
to  that  surface  of  the  earth, 
quam  solum  didmvM^  and  was 
so  used  quoii  growend^  from 
growan^  viretcere^  gemUnare; 
thus  meaning  virideMoium^vni* 
dis  terra;  the  verdant  soil,  the 
.verdant  earth.  It  may  be  from 
the  A.  S.  ge-runnen^  ooneretu$t 
which  woiild  regularly  fonn 
grunnen,  grunned^  grund^  oon- 
cretunij  (a  liquid,)  any  concrete 
body;  united,  coalesced,  co« 
hered  together.  It  is  applied  to 
The  earth,  as  distinguished 
from  the  other  elements;  to 
land,  or  territory;  to  that  upon 
which  any  thing  may  be  fbimded» 
or  placed,  may  stand ;  may  be  raised  or  established ; 
from  which  any  thing  may  rise,  or  spring,  or  originate ; 
the  basis,  the  foundation,  the  origin,  the  bottom ;  (in 
the  plural)  to  that  which  sinks  or  settles  to  the  bottom. 
To  ground ;  to  put  or  place  into  or  upon  the  ground; 
to  found,  to  establish,  to  lay,  fix,  or  settle  the  founda- 
tion ;  (met)  the  fundamental  laws  or  principles. 

clerkes  seide,  ^at  yt  is  in  philosophic  y  fonde 
_^at  ^er  be])  in  ^e  eir  an  hey,  fer  fro  ye  gronde^ 
As  a  maner  gostes,  wy^^tes  as  it  be. 
And  me  may  hem  oft'e  on  er^e  in  wylde  studes  y  see. 

A  Gioueetier,  p.  130. 

Son  he  wan  Berwick,  a  castelle  he  ^oght  to  rcixe 
He  cast  }e  groundwalle  ^ik. 

R.  Brmnne^  p.  810. 

And  g^ve  me  grace  on  yagrounde.  with  good  ende  to  deye 

Piere  Plouhman.     Fuion,  p.  169. 

With  us  ther  was  a  doctour  of  phisike. 
In  all  this  world  ne  was  ther  non  him  like 
To  speke  of  phisike,  and  of  snrgerie 
For  ne  was  grounded  in  astronomie. 

Chaucer.    The  Prologue,  v.  416. 

One  is  art,  another  is  rhetorike,  in  which  two  all  laws  of  mat 
reason  been  grounded  or  els  maintained. 

Id.    Tk0Tetiamenlo/Louej1oi^O%. 


let  die. 

GROUND.  V. 

Ground,  n. 

Gro'undaoe, 

Gro^unoedly, 

Gro^undless, 

Gro'unolessly, 

Gro^undlessness, 

Gro'undling, 

Gro'undly, 

Grouno-ash, 

Ground-chamber, 

Ground-cut, 

Ground-floor, 

Ground-layer, 

Ground-nest, 

Ground-plot, 

Ground-rent, 

Ground-room, 

Ground-wards, 

Ground-work. 
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GROUND.  Hire  covercVieb  wereii  ftil  fine  fjSgrmmdg 

V  ^    -.  ^  I  dorste  sw«re«  they  weyeden  a  pound. 

^■^^'^^  Chaucer,    Pfohgue,  y,  ^5, 

And  whan  this  abbot  had  this  wonder  seio, 
Hit  salte  teres  trilled  adoun  as  rme : 
And  aroffht  fell  al  platte  upon  the  ground. 

Id.    The  Pnoreme$Tide,y.  13620. 

And  eke  him  thought  he  saw  also 
The  kinde  of  all  bestes  go 
Under  the  tre  about  rounde. 
And  fedden  them  vpon  the  grotmde, 

Qower.    Cbn/.  ^m.  book  i.  Ibl.  24. 

Bat  if  my  wbhes  might  anaile^  ^ 
I  would  it  were  a  grotmdltm  pit,    . 
Be  so  the  siege  were  vnkoit, 
And  I  my  husbonde  sie. 

Id,    A.boofcni.fol.l70. 

Yea  ye  know  they  be  very  true,  that  is  to  say,  certainly,  ^rMOKMyj 
and  perflghtly  true,  why  tba  beleue  ye  them  not. 

Bak.    4»o4w,foL98. 

Howbeit  neither  the  king,  ne  I,  ne  yet  any  of  his  council,  can  believe, 
that  the  said  French  king  mindeth  any  such  thing,  the  firm  peace, 
alliance,  and  amity,  with  other  demonstrations  of  fraternal  love  and 
kindness  betwixt  them  groimdiff  considered. 

Cardinai  Waiiejf.    Letter  to  the  Deputy  e/  Calttit,  in  Strgpe,  vol  L 
ch.  ii. 

And  the  more  groundlg  it  is  searched,  the  precioser  thynges  are 
found  in  it,  so  great  treasure  of  spiritual  thinges  lyeth  hid  therein. 
lyndaiL    Worhee,  foL  39.    Prologue  to  Romainee. 

And  th'  okes,  deep  grounded  in  the  earthly  molde, 
Did  move  as  if  they  could  him  understand. 

Spenter.    VtrgU,    OnaL 

Nor  let  the  envy  of  envenom'd  tongues, 
Which  still  'n  grounded  on  poor  ladies'  wrongs^ 
Thy  noble  breast  disasterly  possess, 
By  any  doubt  to  make  my' love  the  less. 
Drayton,    Heroical  Epietiet,    Lady  GeraiMne  to  Bowardf  Earl  of 
Surrey, 

This  is  that  ground,  which  being  new  broken  and  tnmed  up  with 
the  plough,  the  shrewd  and  busie  birds  seek  after,  and  ffoe  under 
the  plough-eheare  for  it :  this  is  it,  that  the  verie  ravens  follow  the 
ploughman  hard  at  heeles  for,  yea  and  are  readie  for  greedinesse  to 
picke  and  job  under  his  verie  feet. 

HolUmd,    P/mie,  vol.  i.  fbl.  504. 

VThen  a  manifest  cause  could  not  be  given,  then  was  it  attributed 
to  fortune,  as  if  there  were  no  cause  of  those  things,  of  which  most 
men  are  ignorant ;  contrary  to  this  true  ground  of  Plato^  Nihii  eet 
ortum  tub  eole,  euiut  eauea  legituna  nan  pr^eeeeerii ;  nothing  ever 
came  to  pass  under  the  sun,  of  which  there  was  not  a  just  preceding 
cause. 

Ralegh.    History  of  the  World,  book  i.  ch.  L  sec.  15. 

Sta.  Nothing,  but  the  Tuderstanding  gentlemen  o'the  ground  here 
asked  my  judgment 

Ben  Jonton*     Sarihohmew  Fayre,    The  Adduction, 

How  much  another  thing  it  is  to  hear  him  speak,  that  hath  cleared 
himself  froin  froth  and  grounUf  and  who  suffers  neither  sloth  nor  fear, 
nor  ambition,  nor  any  other  tempting  spirit  of  that  nature  to  abuse 
him,  from  one,  who,  as  Mr.  Hales  expresseth  it,  makes  Christianity 
lacquey  to  ambition  1 

Marvel,     Works,  vol  ii.  p.  131.    The  JReheareal  tramproeed. 

The  soyle  of  the  shore  and  sea  adjoining,  is  now  the  king's,  and  par^ 
ticular  lords,  according  to  their  titles :  insomuch  that  it  is  ordinary  to 
take  toll  and  custom  for  anchorage,  groundage,  &c. 
S^tman,   Frorlr,part  ii.foL  229.  Of  the  Skoreand  Soyle  <f  the  Sea, 

Certainly,  this  praise  will  never  belong  to  him  [des  Cartes]  that  he 
hath  given  the  first  hint  of  speaking  yr«M»efi^/y,  and  to  the  purposOi 
vpon  this  subject.  Digby,    Of  Bodies,  ch.  xzxii. 

But  to  expect  and  wish  that  there  were  nothing  but  such  dull  tame 
things  in  the  world  that  will  neither  bite  nor  scratch,  is  as  groundless 
and  childish  as  to  wish  there  were  no  choler  in  the  body,  nor  fire  in 
the  universal  compass  of  nature. 

Henry  Mnre,    An  Antidote  against  Atheism,  book  ii.  ch.  viii. 


From  whence  Van  Helmont  would  infer  i  penetration  of  corporeal  GROUND, 
dimensions ;  but  how  groundlessly  I  will  not  dupute  here. 

Henry  More,    The  AnmortaHty  of  the  Soul,  book  iii.  ch.  vl 

We  tilers  may  deserve  to  be  senators ; 
And  there  we  step  before  you  thick-skin'd  tanners, 
For  we  are  bom  three  stories  high ;  no  base  ones. 
None  of  your  groundHngt,  master. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     7^  Irophetess,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

The  chamber  he  [Mode]  kept  in,  was  known  to  be  a  ground^ 
thauAer  ja%i  under  the  college  library.  Mede,    Ufe,  fbl.  72. 

From  these  low  cuttings  come  our  ground^uhes,  so  much  sought 

alter  for  arbours,  espaliers,  and  other  pole  works.    They  will  spring 

in  abundance,  and  may  be  reduced  to  one  for  a  standard-tree  or  for 

timber,  if  you  design  it ;  for  thus,  Hydra-like,  [is]  a  ground-cut  ash. 

Evelyn,    A  Dtscourte  on  Forest  Trees,  ch.  vL 

By  my  [King  James]  descent  lineally  out  of  the  loynes  of  Henry  the 
seanenth,  »  reunited  and  confirmed  in  me  the  union  of  the  2  princely 
Roses  of  the  2  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  Yorke,  wherof  that  King  of 
happie  memorie  was  the  first  vniter,  as  he  was  also,  the  first  ^romiff- 
layer  of  the  other  peace.  Stow,  Anno  1603.    King  James, 

Thus  wore  out  night,  and  now  the  herald  lark 

Left  his  ground'nest,  high  towringto  disciy 

The  morn's  approach,  and  greet  her  with  his  song. 

Milton,    Paradise  Regained,  book  iL  L  280. 

^  But  as  the  painter  doth  at  the  first  but  shew  a  rude  proportion  of  the 
thing  be  imitates,  which  after  with  more  curious  hand  he  draws  to  the 
representing  each  lineament,  so  had  her  thoughts,  beating  about  it 
continually,  received  into  them  a  graund^ot  of  her  device,  although 
she  had  not  in  each  part  shaped  it  according  to  a  full  determination. , 

Sidney.    Arcadia,  book  iiL 

Our  Roger  laid  the  foundation,  finished  the  ground»room  and 
second  lofl,  to  which  by  M.  Paris  was  added  the  garret,  as  since  the 
roof  by  W.  Rishanger. 

Fuller,     Worthies,    Buckinghamshire,  voL  i.  p.  142. 

And  euery  masking  mommer  tooke 

A  lady  to  his  taske, 
He  her,  with  whome  he  had  espyde 

His  ring,  and  dauncing  donne. 
To  looke,  ss  if  for  somewhat  lost 

To  ground-wards  he  begonne. 

Warner,    Albion^s  England,  book  xii.  ch.  Ixxvf. 

''  If arie,  there,*'  said  the  priest,  *^  is  arte  indeed : 
Much  good  deep  learning  one  thereout  may  reed; 
For  that  the  ground^worke  is,  and  end  of  all. 
How  to  obtaine  a  beneficial!/' 

Spenser,    Mother  Huhbents  Tale, 

We^  might  for  its  [Honour's]  farther  commendation  allege  the 
authority  of  the  more  cool  and  candid  sort  of  philosophers,  such  as 
grounded  their  judgment  of  things  upon  notions  agreeable  to  commoa 
sense  and  experience.  Barrow,    Sermon  4.  voL  i. 

A  saplineptne  be  wrench'd  from  out  the  ground. 
The  readiest  weapon  that  bis  fury  found. 

J>ryden,     Theodore  and  Honoria, 

Which  may  perhaps  invite  those  that  can  do  it,  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  English  wits ;  which  I  am  groundedly  confident  want 
nothing  but  encouragement,  to  perform  things  in  this  kind,  that  would 
really  advantage  the  public. 

Boyle,     Works,  vol.  i.  p.  220.     Letter  to  Mr,  Hartlib, 

All  his  [the  hypocrite's]  fond  expectations  shall  then  upbraid  him 
to  bis  face :  Satan,  his  greatest  flatterer,  shall  then  laugh  him  to 
scorn ;  death  shall  confute  all  his  confidences,  and  hell  convince  him 
that  his  hopes  of  Heaven  were  groundless  and  irrational. 

South,     Sermons,  vol.  x.  p.  85. 

To  ruin,  thus  the  chosen  flock  are  sold. 
While  wolves  are  U*en  for  guardians  of  the  fold  ; 
Seduc'd  by  these  we  groundleuly  complain. 
And  loath  the  manna  of  a  gentle  reign. 

Dryden,    Absalom  and  AchitopheL 
And  if  the  expression  be  employed  to  justify  any  thing,  that,  tliough 
styled  a  mystery,  is  but  a  pretended  one,  the  error  will  lye,  not  in  the 
groundlessness  of  the  distinction,  but  the  erroneousness  of  the  appli- 
cation.  Boyle,    Ref  on  a  Theological  Distinction,  sec  28. 

I  shall  therefore  in  the  4th  place  consider  the  groundletmesssnd 
vanity  of  the  greatest  part  of  those  reasons,  which  men  usuaUy  allege 
for  their  abstaining  from  the  communion,  under  pretence  of  want  of 
due  preparation.  Clarke,    Sermon  8.  voL  t\ . 
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OBOUMDl  A  laoee  of  tough  gratrnd'tuh  the  Trojan  threw, 

_  Rough  in  the  riody  and  knotted  u  it  grew. 

GROUND-  Dryden.     Firgil.    u&ior,  book  z. 

SEL.  From  this  consideration  it  is,  that  he  chose  the  grotrnd^work  of  his 

poem,  one  empire  destroyed^  and  another  raised  from  the  ruins  of  it, 

Xd,    Dedication  ta  tie  JEneit, 

As  happy  as  we  once,  to  kneel  and  draw 
The  chalky  ring,  and  knuckle  down  at  taw; 
To  pitch  the  ball  into  the  ^rotrnded  hat, 
Or  drive  it  devious  with  a  dext'rous  pat. 

Coioper,     Tirocinium, 

I  then  look  down  upon  the  earth ;  and  think. 
In  a  short  space  of  time,  how  small  a  chink 
I  shall  possess  of  its  extensive  ^fOMuf. 

Byrome,    The  liatian  Bithop, 

By  these  [laws]  we  persuaded  ourselves  we  might  know  with  some 
certainty  upon  what ^rr9iiiM<  we  stood.  Butlol  differences  arose  upon 
the  sense  and  interpretation  of  these  laws, 

Bwrhe,    Findicotwm  oftke  Natitmal  Sedetp. 

9for  can  Christianity  suffer  any  prejudice  by  this  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  for  if  the  objectione  urged  againet  the  hiatory  of  Christ's 
temptation  are  growndieu,  they  may  easily  be  refuted :  and  if  they  are 
well-supported,  they  conclude  only  against  the  literal  interpretation. 

Farmer,    Jnquinf  itdo  ike  Nature  of  Ckritt^s  Temptation,  ap.  i. 

A  mischievous  society  was  formed  under  his  [Mr.  Fox's]  auspices, 
called  the  friends  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  liieir  title  grmmdkoikf 
Insinuated,  that  the  freedom  of  the  Press  had  hitely  suffered,  or  wai 
BOW  threatened  with  eooM  violation. 

Burke,     On  tke  Conduct  of  Ike  Mtmoni^ 

A  literary  life,  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  appears  almost  exempt 
from  the  common  attacks  of  ill-fortune :  but  if  there  were  no  other 
hntances  of  the  peculiar  miseries  of  the  student,  Sophron  alone  might 
evince  the  groundlentneu  of  such  an  opinion. 

V,  Knox.     Essaytf  vol .  ii .  No.  1 59. 

His  [Dryden's]  place  of  studv  was  by  no  means  convenient,  for  he 
commonly  wrote  m  a  room  on  tne  ground-floor,  next  the  street. 

Malone.     Life  of  Dryden. 

In  1618  a  special  commission  was  issued  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 

the  Earls  of  Worcester,  Pembroke,  Arundel,  and  others,  to  plant,  and 

reduce  to  uniformity  Uncoln's  Inn-fields,  as  it  shall  be  drawn  by  way 

of  map  or  ground-p/ot,  by  Inigo  Jones,  surveyor  general  of  the  works, 

Watpole,    Anecdotee  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  p.  276. 

In  country  houses,  at. a  distance  from  any  great  town,  where  there 
is  plenty  ox  ground  to  choose  upon,  the  ground-rent  is  scarce  any 
thing,  or  no  more  than  what  the  ground  which  the  house  stands  upon 
would  pay  if  employed  in  agriculture. 

Sadtk.     fVealth  of  Nations,  book  v.  ch.  il 

In  the  citation  gfiven  above  from  Ben  Jonson's  Bar* 
iholcmew  Fairy  the  Ground  is  the  Pit  of  the  Theatre, 
because  at  that  time  the  spectators  in  the  Pit  really  stood 
on  the  Ground,  without  benches  or  other  accommo 
dations.  The  allusions  to  the  Groundlirigs  are  very 
common  in  our  old  Dramatists,  and  the  price  of  admis- 
sion to  the  part  of  the  house  which  they  occupied  was 
only  a  penny,  as  we  learn  from  another  passage  in  Ben 
Jonson.   (The  Case  U  Altered^  I.  i.) 

GROUNDSEL.  fTomgrtmnd,  (A.S.  grand,)  and  A.S. 
9yl,  which  Somner  calls  the  ground-post^  a  sill,  sell  or 
ground-sill.  "  The  ground-sell  or  footpo.st  of  a  door." 
Skinner.  See  Sill.  Also  written  grunsil,  q.  v.  In 
Drayton  it  is 

The  ground-workj  the  foundation. 

Thane  the  lorde  Wyllyiam  toke  the  axe  that  he  bad  vnder  his  arme, 
and  strake  the  captayne  such  a  stroke,  that  he  claue  his  heed,  and  so 
fyll  downedeed  on  the  gfoundsy It, 

lard  Bemert,     Prokeari,     CV-onyc/e,  vol.  i.ch.  176* 

Why  art  thou  slack,  whilst  no  man  puts  his  hand 
To  raise  the  mount  where  Surrey's  towers  must  stand, 
Or  who  i^egroundeU  of  that  work  doth  lay, 
Whilst  like  a  wand'rer  thou  abroad  dost  stray. 
Dragton.     EnglantTs  Heroical  EpiMties,     Tke  Ladg  Cferaidine  to 
Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey, 


The  first  of  house  thai  est  did  grmmhti  lay,  OBOUND- 
Which  then  was  homelyi  of  rude  loam  and  eby«  SEL 

Learo'd  ef  the  joartin.  ^ 

Drayton.     Tke  CW.        GROUT. 

Groundsel,  grirndSs-new/te,  peifiaps  (says  Skinner) 
q,  d,  grunde-awyle,  i,  e,  tumor  terrtt^  because  it  ewy 
where  stoeUs  with  this  plant ;  it  grows  everywhere. 

The  Seneeio  of  Limueiis. 

This  groundswell  is  an  heariw  much  like  in  shape  to  germander, 
as  soft  also  and  tender  as  it,  the  small  stalks  or  braunches  whereof 
ineline  to  a  reddish  colour:  and  it  lovelh  to  grow  upon  tiled  housea 
and  walls.  Hot/and.    Plinie,  vol.  ii.fol.  238. 

GROUP,  v.\      Pr.   grouper;    It   groppo;  which 
Group,  n.     J  Menage  says  is  formed  from  globus,  or 

frocn  crupis.     More  probably  from  gruper^  to  hold 

together,  (to  gripe.) 

To  place  or  keep  in  bands  or  coo^iaBaes,  or  assen- 

blaget,  in  select  parties  or  numbers. 

Dn  Fresnoy  tells  us,  ^  that  the  figures  of  the  grwtps  must  not  ba 
all  on  a  side,"  that  is,  with  their  face  and  bodies  all  turned  the  same 
way  ;  but  must  contrast  each  other  by  their  several  positions. 

Dryden.     Parathl  of  Poetry  and  Painiimg. 


A  robe  she  wore. 


With  life's  calamities  embroider'd  o*er. 
A  mirror  iu  one  hand  collective  shows, 
Vary*d  and  multiply  M,  that^roiqp  of  woes. 

Savage,     Tke  fVanderer,  can.  3. 

Who  thion*d,  and  ytho  grouped,  and  who  scattered  those  trees^ 
Who  bade  the  slopes  fall  with  that  delicate  ease. 

Whitehead,     On  tke  bnprovemenU  at  Nunekam, 

Here  the  supreme  art  of  the  designer  consists  in  dispounghis 
ground  and  objects  into  an  entire  landskip;  And  grouping  them,  if  I 
may  use  the  term,  in  so  easy  a  manner,  that  the  careless  obeerrer, 
though  he  be  taken  with  the  symmetry  of  the  whole,  discovers  no  art 
in  the  combination. 

Murd,    Letter  on  Ckivmiry  and  JIhmsmee,  let  8L 

In  every  figured  group  the  judging  eye 
Demands  the  clwrm  of  contrariety ; 
In  forms,  in  attitudes,  expects  to  tnae 
Distinct  infiexiona»  and  contrasted  grace, 
Where  Art  diversely  leads  each  changeful  line, 
Opposes,  breaks,  divides  the  whole  dc«igii : 
Tbns,  when  the  rest  in  front  their  charms  display 
Let  one  with  face  averted  turn  away ; 
Shoulders  oppose  to  breasts,  and  left  to  right, 
•With  parts  that  meet,  and  part«  that  shun  the  sight 

Jifaton,     Du  Fresnoy.     Tke  Art  of  Painting,  1 183. 

GROUT.   See  Grit  and  Groat,  tmie. 

Sweet  honey  some  condense,  seme  purge  the  gromtg 
The  rest,  in  cells  apart,  the  liquid  nectar  shut 

Dryden,    VirgU.    Chorgie$,hmk  ir« 


As  for  groui,  it  is  an  old  Danish  dish;  and  it  ia  ck 
honour  to  the  ancient  family  of  Leigh,  to  carry  a  dish  of  it  vp  to  the 
coronation.  S^ng,    Art  of  Cookery,  letSh 

Of  the  Grout  mentioned  in  the  above  extract  from 
King's  Art  of  Cookery,  (we  know  not  whence  he 
learned  that  it  was  a  Danish  di.sh.)  Speed  has  given 
some  notice  in  his  account  of  the  claims  at  the  Corona* 
tion  of  Richard  II.,  which  he  has  abstracted  from  a  MS. 
in  the  Cottonian  collection.*  "  William  Bardolfe  shewed 
by  Petition  (as  ail  the  rest  did)  to  the  right  noble  and 

*  There  are  several  MSS.  in  the  Cottonian  collection  relating  to  the 
Coronation  of  Richard  II.  The  claim  of  William  Bardolf  may  bs 
found  in  Nero,  D.  vi.  t  68. ;  Tiker,  B.  viii.  1 31. ',  and  Dornii.  A«  xvni« 
f.9* 
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^  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Steward  of  England^  that  cer« 
taine  of  the  said  William  his  Fee  simple  Lands  in  his 
Towne  of  A  (Addington)  were  holden  of  the  King  in 
chief  by  Serjeanty.  The  words  of  the  Petition  sbew- 
ing  the  Service^  which  we  (fearing  to  erre)  leave  fiir 
other  to  interpret,  are  these :  dit  trouver  le  jour  due 
couronnemejU  nostrt  iruredouhte  Seigneur  U  R6y,  ung 
homtne  defaire  une  messe  quext  appelk  Dilgrunt  et  si 
apponatur  sanguineum,  adonques  il  est  apelle  Malpy- 
geryn  en  la  Cuisin  de  Roy.  And  accordingly  the  said 
William  was  admitted  to  that  Service  by  his  Deputie/* 
(^Hist,  of  Great  Britaine,  book  ix.  ch.  xiii.) 

Mr.  Lysons  has  cited  many  other  authorities  bearing 
on  the  same  point  **  That  part  of  the  laaiior  t>f  Ad- 
dington  which  belonged  to  the  Aguillons  and  Bardolfs* 
was  and  still  is  held  by  a  very  singular  species  of  Grand 
Seijeanty,  viz,  by  the  service  of  presenting  a  certain 
dish  to  the  King  on  the  day  of  his  Coronation.  Of  the 
origin  of  this  Service  it  seems  not  an  improbable  con- 
jectnre  that  the  manor  was  an  appendage  to  the  office 
of  the  King's  Cook,  as  Richmond,  then  Shene,  anciently 
was  to  the  office  of  Baker,  it  is  certain  that  Tezeleu 
the  Cook  held  it  of  the  Conqueror  ;f  being  afterwards 
separated  from  the  Office,  the  nature  of  the  Serjeanty 
might  continue,  though  confined  to  the  Service  of  pre- 
senting a  dish  to  the  King  once  in  his  reign.  The 
Service  and  the  dish  are  variously  described  in  the  differ* 
ent  Records.  Bartholemew  Cheney  is  said  {Mag.  Rot, 
18  Henry  III.,  Surrey)  to  have  holden  Addington  by 
the  service  of  finding  a  Cook  to  dress  such  victuals  in 
the  King's  Kitchen  as  the  Seneschal  shall  order.  This 
was  in  feet  only  executing  the  office  of  Cook  by  deputy ; 
and  his  son-in-law  William  AguiHon  (fiaW.  MSS.  SIS. 
f.  22.  6.)  held  it  by  the  service  of  making  hastieu^  as  the 
Record  expresses  it,  in  the  King's  Kitchen  on  the  day 
of  his  Coronation,  or  of  finding  a  person  who  should 
make  for  htm  a  certain  pottage  call«d  the  mess  of 
Gyronft  or  if  seym  (fat)  be  added  to  it  it  is  called 
Maupygemon ;  the  seym  in  another  Record  is  called 
vngiientum.  Sir  Robert  Agnillon  (Pladt,  Cor,  89 
Henry  III.  m.  33.  and  Eich.  14  Edward  I.)  held  it  pre- 
cisely by  the  same  Service,  and  the  dish  is  mentioned 
by  the  same  name,  viz,  le  Mess  de  Oyron^  in  the  Pleas 
of  the  Crown ;  though  Blount  (Jocular  Tenures^  I.) 
has  quoted  it  thence  by  the  name  of  Dilligrout.  And 
Aubrey  {Ant  of  Surrey^  ii.  89.)  has  copied  his  mistake. 
Thomas  Bardolf^  who  died  seized  of  Addington  in  the 
reign  of  Edwaitl  UL,  {Esch.  5  Edward  III.)  held  it  by 
the  Service  of  making  three  messes  of  Maapygemovm 
at  the  Coronation,  one  of  which  he  was  to  present  to 
the  King,  another  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  third  to  whomsoever  the  King  would.  The 
Service  is  still  (1792)  kept  up,  and  a  dish  of  pottage 

*  Sir  Robert  AiguiUon  was  Sheriff  of  Siusex.  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI.  He  married  Margaret  Countess  of  the  Iile  of  Wight, 
by  whom  be  had  two  daughters ;  one  of  whom  married  Jourdan  de 
Sankvil,  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Donet ;  the  other  married  Hngh 
Bardolf,  and  had  for  her  portion  the  Manor  of  Addington. 

t  Dome$dap  Book,  where  it  is  called  Bdintone. 

X  Mr.  LyaoBs  has  not  translated  this  entry  by  any  means  literally, 
nor  has  he  cited  the  folio  correctly  ;  it  is  23.  a.,  and  the  words  run  as 
follows :  }VUlu9  Aguitton  tenet  quondam  terram  m  Villa  de  Adinton 
ex  teryantid  /aciendi  Juuiiat  m  ooquind  dm.  Regia  die  Coronatitmis 
tU€B  vel  aiiquit  pro  eo  debet  faeere  /ereuhm  quoddam  quod  vooaiur 
GiruHt  et  n  apponatur  sagin  turn  vocatur  Malpigemoun,  There  is 
no  attempt  at  punctuation  in  the  original,  and,  Iberefocc^  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  whether  the  deputy  was  to  be  employed  to  make  hattim 
or  Girunt. 


Mr.  Spencer  as  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Addington, 
but  I  cannot  find  that  there  exists  any  ancient  receipt 
for  the  nmking  of  ii.'' 

To  tkia  last  poiagraph  is  appended  a  note,  which 
refers  to  some  receipts  at  the  end  of  the  Collections  f^» 
latire  to  Roytd  Mettsehoid  EalMiahmentSy  (4#6.)  printed 
by  liie  Society  of  Antiquaries,  (1790.)  Amopg  them  is 
omt  for  a  dish  called  Bardolf  which  lifr.  Lysons  thinks 
'*  it  woidd  not  be  aft  ui^air  conjecture,  as  the  Bardolfs 
were  Lords  of  Addington  at  the  period  above  raen« 
tioned,  to  suppose  that  this  aiig^t  be  the  dish  in  ques- 
tion." We  give  the  receipt  below  literally  from  tba 
Ancient  Cookery^  which  is  printed  from  a  MS.  without 
title  and  date»  in  handwriting  of  the  early  paxt  of  the 
XVth  century,  aad  issii^posed  tobeatraascriptien  from 
one  much  older.  '*  Bardolf.  Take  almond  my  Ik  and  draw 
hit  up  thik  with  vemage,  and  let  hit  boyle,  and  braun 
of  capons  braied  and  put  thereto,  and  cast  therto  sugre, 
clowes,  maces,  pynes,  and  ginger  mynced ;  and  take 
chekyns  parboyled,  and  chopped  and  put  of  the  skya 
and  boyle  al  ensemble,  and  in  the  settynge  doune  from 
the  firet  put  therto  a  lytel  ¥)'negar  alaied  with  ponder  of 
ginger  and  a  lytel  water  of  everose,  and  make  the  potago 
hanginge  and  serve  hit  forthe."  After  all,  however^ 
we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  this  forrago  is  in  tmf 
way  connected  with  Dillegrout 

We  may  remark  that  the  additionid  matc^rial  which 
converts  the  Girunt  into  Malpig^emoun  is  in  some  of 
these  Records  given  as  sagina,  seym,  suet ;  but  in  the 
Cottonian  MSS.  to  which  we  have  referred  above,  it  is 
quite  plainly  written  sanguineuMn,  HasHas  we  believe 
to  be  corrupt,  but  we  know  not  how  to  amend  it. 
Du  Cange  gives  nothing  nearer  it  than  Hasia,  re* 
ceniis  siuiUe  frwluBij  and  be  adds  a  tenure  held  by 
presenting  to  the  King  unam  heuiam  porci  pretium 
ii.  cumfiigaverit  in  paroo  suo  de  Combirie,  Skinner 
has  connected  haslets^  or  haniUsk^  with  the  Genn.  harst^ 
spina  bubtUa  atU  suilla,  firustum  dorsi ;  and  he  is  in- 
cHned  to  trace  them  also  to  the  Fr.  hastUtes^  viscera. 

The  name  Dillegrout  is  still  a  problem;  gimnt, 
gyroun,  geranit,  gerout,  (it  is  written  in  all  these 
ways,)  may  be  corruptions  of  g^out,  the  Fr.  gruotte,  or 
grioUe,  the  Ger.  grutzcy  gruel.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  Glory 
of  Regalily^  wishes  to  form  Dillegrout  by  prefixing  the 
French  Del,  Others  have  imagined  that  the  Grout  or 
porridge  was  flavoured  with  the  herb  DilL '  Of  its  com- 
position at  present  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty. 
The  Manor  of  Addington,  in  1807,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  accordingly, 
at  the  Coronation  of  George  IV.,  performed  the  Service 
by  deputy.  The  Dillegprout,  be  it  what  it  might,  was 
prepared  in  the  King*8  Kitchen ;  and  his  Majesty,  (as 
might  be  expected,)  following  the  example  of  Charles  IL 
in  the  like  circumstances,  (Aubrey,  Ant.  of  Surney^  xi. 
41.)  did  not  taste  it.  The  Etymology  of  Malpygeryn  is 
yet  more  obscure  than  that  of  Dillegrout  The  geryn 
or  gfinint,  evidently  is  the  same  in  both ;  but  we  have 
nothing  more  plausible  to  offer  than  that  the  two  other 
syllables  may  have  some  connection  with  ao  ancient 
^sh  (mentioned  in  the  above-named  Receipts  published 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries)  called  Mawme.  The  word 
is  sooietimes  written  Mawpigeroun. 

GRO'UTHEAD,!      "Fr.  groue-teale.      II  a  une 

Gro'utnol.  J^grosse  teste.     He  is  a  very  blocks 

head,  grouthead,  jonftli^ad."     Cotgrave. 

A  greo^  or  grot»  Aeod  or  knoll ;  athickAeodl 
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GROUT. 
HEAD. 

GKOW. 


From  May  to  mid  August,  an  hour  or  twoy 
Let  Patch  sleep  a  snatch,  howsoever  ve  do : 
Though  sleeping  one  hour  refresheth  his  song. 
Yet  trust  not  Hob  Grout  head,  for  sleeping  too  long. 
7\tuer.     Five  Hundred  PoinU,  S^e.    May'e  Hutbambry^  st  32. 

Win.  That  same  dwarfe's  a  pretty  boy,  but  the  sqnire^s  a  jroirf- 

Btaumont  ondFUieker.    The  Kmgkt  of  the  Bmmimg  PetUe^  act  iL 

GROW,        'v      A.  S.  grow-an  ;  D.  groeyen  ;  Gcr. 

GroVer,       kgru-rum;  Sw.  gro.  This  word,  as  early 

GRc/wiNa,n.  r  applied  to  vegetable  nature,  and  gra- 

Growth.       3  dually  extended  to  other  usages,  is 

thus  interpreted  by  Kilian,  virere^  virescere^  evireMcere^ 

frondere^  frondescere,  florere^  floresceret  vemare,  vigere^ 

vegetari^  adoUscere^  creacere. 

To  be  or  become  grcm,  verdant  or  vigorous,  to  bud, 
to  germinate,  to  bear  or  bring  forth  leaves ;  to  bloom, 
to  flourish,  to  bear  or  bring  forth  flowers ;  to  spring,  to 
sprout,  to  be  or  become  strong,  to  vegetate ;  to  advance 
in  youth  ;  to  increase. 

To  advance,  to  proceed,  to  improve ;  to  enlarge,  to 
magnify,  to  amplify,  to  augment. 

Add  hf  gre^  ^at  ffroweth  God  all  teche^. 

Pier$  Piouhman,     Vitiom,  p.  211. 

And  he  seith,  this  thing  I  schal  do :  I  schal  throwe  doune  my 
hemes :  and  I  schal  make  gretter,  and  thidir  I  schal  gedere  th'ingia 
that  growen  to  me  in  my  goodis.  Wielif,    Luk^  cb.  lii. 

Let  it  still  on  the  Roser  sit 

And  let  it  grow  till  it  amended  be 

And  peifectly  come  to  beaute. 

Chaucer.     The  Ramant  of  the  Bote,  fol.  130. 

For  seld  in  felds  groweth  any  come 

But  if  some  weede  spring  vp  there  among. 

Jd,     The  Story  of  Thebet,  part  iii.  fol.  392 

Where  lawe  faileth,  errour^rot0«/A, 
He  is  not  wise,  who  that  netroweth. 

Oower.     Conf.  Am,    Proiogueif  fol.  4. 

For  man  of  soule  reasonable 
Is  to  an  angell  resemblable, 
And  like  to  beast  be  hath  felyng, 
And  like  to  trea  he  hath  growing. 

Id.    lb.iol7. 

For  the  miserable  riche  person,  the  more  that  he  encreased  in 
xiches,  the  more  he  deminisheth  in  friendes,and  groweth  in  ennemies 
to  his  domage.  Golden  Bohe,  ch.  xxix.  sig.  M.  8. 

To  whom  [womanne]  of  nature  is  gyuen  a  more  thicke  and  more 
large  growyng  of  heare,  than  to  the  manne,  that  she,  which  is 
subiecte  to  her  husbande,  mighte  not  at  any  time  lacke  a  vayle. 

UdaU,     Corinthians,  ch.  xi. 

A  graffe  of  so  small  grothe,  so  much  good  frait  to  bring, 
Is  seldome  hearde,  or  neuer  sene,  it  is  so  rare  a  thing. 

Vncertain  Auctort,     On  the  Death  of  Matter  Deuorox, 

Besides  her  modest  countenance  he  saw 

So  goodly  grave,  and  full  of  princely  aw, 
That  it  his  ranging  fancie  did  refraine. 

And  looser  thoughts  to  lawful  bounds  withdraw  ; 
Whereby  the  passion  grew  more  fierce  and  faine, 
Like  to  a  stubborne  steede  whom  strong  hand  would  restralne. 
Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  \r.  can.  6. 

Concord  she  deeped  was  in  common  reed. 
Mother  of  blessed  Peace  and  Friendship  trew ; 

They  both  her  twins,  both  borne  of  heavenly  seed, 
And  she  herself  likewise  divinely  grew. 

Id.    lb.  can.  10. 

Clio,  O  crave  of  Phoebus  to  inspire 

Us  for  his  altars  with  bis  holiest  fire, 

And  let  his  glorious  ever*shining  rays 

Give  life  and  growth  to  our  Elysian  bays. 

Drayton.     The  Musef  Elysium,  NymphalZ. 

So  pleas'd  at  first  the  towering  Alps  we  try. 
Mount  o*er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky ; 
Th'  eternal  snows  appear  already  past, 
And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last : 


But,  those  attained,  we  tremble  to  surrey  GROW. 

T\x^  growing  labours  of  the  lengthen'd  way.  — 

Pope.    Essay  on  CriHeism.        GRl  B. 


And  all  this  had  been  attended,  for  so  long  a  course  of  f^an;, 
with  the  perpetual  success  of  their  affairs,  by  \he  growth  of  their 
trade,  ricnes,  and  power  at  home,  and  the  consideratioB  of  their 
neighbours  abroad. 

Sir  W.  Temple.    On  the  Original  and  Nature  of  Govermmemlm 

Not  fairer  grows  the  lily  of  the  vale. 
Whose  bosom  opens  to  the  veraal  gale. 

Falconer.    The  Shipwreck,  can.  I. 

In  1688,  Mr.  Gregory  King,  a  man  famous  for  his  knowledge  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  estimated  the  average  price  of  wheat,  in  yean  of 
moderate  plenty,  to  be  to  the  grower  3«.  6d.  the  bushel,  or  eight- 
and-twenty  shillings  the  quarter. 

Smith.     Wealth  of  Naiiont,  book  i.  cb.  zL 

But  form'd  elastic,  with  iodining  shade, 
Their  yielding  stems  each  stormy  gust  evade : 
So  forest  pines  th*  aspiring  mountain  clothe, 
And  self-erected  towers  the  stately  growth. 

Broohe.     Universal  Beauly,  book  liL 

GROWL,  v.\     Ger.  groUen^  murmurttre ;  perhaps 
Growl,  n,    J* formed  of  the  common  prefix  ge,  and 

rollen^  to  roll,  and  consequently,  to  rumble^ 

Growl,  the  n.  growler^  and  growUngt  though  common 

in  speech,  are  not  so  in  writing. 

Benighted  wanderers,  the  forest  o'er, 
Curs'd  the  sav'd  candle,  and  unopeniog  door; 
While  the  gaunt  mastifl^,  growling  at  the  gate. 
Affrights  the  beggar  whom  he  longs  to  eat. 

Pope.    Moral  Essay3. 

His  horrid  mane  he  rears,  he  rans,  he  flies, 
Expands  his  jaws,  and  darts  upon  the  prize 
The  prize  he  rends,  with  a  tremendous  roar, 
And,  growling,  rages  in  a  foam  of  gore. 

put.     Firgil.    ^iwii^  bookx. 

Oh  I  when  theyrois/ifi^  winds  contend,  and  all 
Hie  sounding  forest  fluctuatea  iu  the  storm ; 
To  sink  in  warm  repose,  and  hear  the  din 
Howl  o>r  the  steady  battlements,  delighta 
Above  the  luxury  or  vulgar  sleep. 

Armstrong.    Art  of  Preserving  Heaitk,  book  i. 

GRUB,  V.     "J      Goth,    grub-an^    fodere,  to    dig. 

Grub,  n,        I  Gruhbk^  a  diminutive  of  grub  ;  Ger. 

Gru'bble,      igruhelen;  q.  d.  (says  Skinner)  ^c/i- 

Grub-worm.  J  care  ;  to  dig  much  or  often. 

To  dig,  to  dig  up ;  to  keep  employed  or  busy  in  the 
dirt ;  in  dirty  works  or  occupations,  low  or  base  pur- 
suits. 

Claud.  Builders  of  iron  mills,  that  grub  up  forests^ 
With  timber  trees  for  shipping. 

Massinger.    The  Ouardinm,  act  ii.  ac  4. 

The  very  stumps  of  oak,  especially  that  part  which  is  diy,  and 
above  ground,  being  well  grubbed,  is  many  Umes  worth  the  pains  and 
charge,  for  sundry  rare  and  hard  works. 

Evelyn.     On  Forest  Trees,  ch.  iii.  see.  14. 

And  when  the  man  cssting  aside  all  hope  and  confidence  to  paige 
hiroselfe,  stood  all  astonied,  Papyrius  chaunced  to  espie  a  shrub  kinl 
by,  and  caused  it  to  be  grubbed  up,  and  so  having  by  this  kind  of 
pleasant  conceit  chastised  the  partie,  set  him  free. 

Holland.    AmmiamMS,f6LZ9i. 


But  being  now  deprived  of  the  image  of  God,  the  eool  grubbke 
here  below,  and  instead  of  aspiring  unto  God,  pitcheth  its  afiectioas 
and  thoughts  only  upon  the  creature,  and  this  beoomes  sin  awi 
misery  to  it. 

Hopkins.     Sermon  11.  foU  479.    Om  Regenermtim. 
8o  that  the  grubs  therein  that  bred, 
Hearing  such  turmoil  over  head, 
Thought  surely  they  had  all  been  dend. 
So  fearful  was  the  jumbliog, 

Dtaykm.    NympUdsa. 
The  jolly  Luther,  reading  him,  began 
T  interpret  Scriptures  by  his  Alcorauj 
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GRUB.  To  gr^  tVw  tborns  beneath  our  tender  feet, 

—  And  make  the  paths  of  Paradise  more  sweet. 

GRUDGE.  Dryden,    The  Hind  and  the  Panther, 

^'  ■  y  ^ ''  The  doughty  bulliet  enter  bloody  drunk, 

Invade  and  gruhhle  one  another's  punk. 

Dryden,    Prologue  to  the  Ditoppomtnteni, 

Pretty !  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  gruhe^  or  worms ! 
The  things  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 

Pope»    Prohgue  to  the  Saiint* 

A  gentleman,  on  grubbing  up  an  old  pollard  ash  which  had  been  the 
babitatioQ  of  owls  for  many  generationi,  found  at  the  bottom  many 
bushels  of  this  rejected  stufil,  [bones,  fur,  or  feathers,  &c.] 

Pennant.    BritiiA  Zoology,     White  Owi, 

The  caterpillar  could  not  live  without  teeth ;  in  several  species, 
the  butterfly  formed  from  it  could  not  use  them.  Ilbe  old  teeth, 
therefore,  are  cast  off  with  the  eznvin  of  the  grub .-  a  new  and  totally 
different  apparatnt  assumes  their  place  in  the  fly. 

Paley.    Natural  Theokgyf  ch.  zii. 

Moths,  mites,  and  maggots,  fleas,  (a  numerous  crew,) 
And  gnats  and  grubworme  crowded  on  his  view. 

Smart,     The  ffilliad, 

GRUBBIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Odari' 
dria^  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character:  involu- 
crum  two-valved,  three-flowered ;  corolla,  petals  four, 
inferior ;  stigma  simple. 

One  species^  G,  ratmarinifbliat  native  of  Southern 
Africa. 


GRUDGE,  V,  ^ 

Grudge,  n, 

Gru'doefull, 

Gru'doer, 

Gru^doing, 

Gru'dgingly. 


Anciently  written  grutch,  gruch^ 
and  groche.  Skinner  from  the  Fr« 
^grvger,  and  that  from  the  Lat 
cruciari,  Junius  from  the  Gr. 
ypv^€iy,  huceref  mutire,  Tooke 
asserts  that  grudge^  the  noun,  *'  is 
the  past  participle  of  hreowicm^  gehreotqjan,  hreouh 
nan,  gehreownan,  dolere,  ingemUcere,  pcmitere;*  to 
grieve,  to  groan,  to  repent,  to  rue. 

To  grieve,  to  rue,  to  repine ;  to  fret  or  repine,  (<c« 
at  the  good  fortune  of  another.) 

Grudgings  of  disease;  pains  or  pangs;  symptomhtic 
pains  or  pangs,  of  disease. 

Unpatient  in  alle  penaunces.  and  pleynede  as  bit  were 
On  God  wenne  men  grieved  ouht,  and  gntiehe  of  bus  soud*. 
Pieri  Plouhman,     Fition,  p.  93. 

And  if  we  grutehe  of  bys  game,  he  wol  greve  ous  saner 
To  bus  clees  clawen  us.  and  in  bys  cloches  holde. 

Id.    n.  p.  136. 

For  this  oynement  myght  have  be  soeld  more  than  for  thre  bna- 
drid  pens  and  be  goven  to  pore  men,  and  thei  grucckiden  agens  bir. 

melif,    Mark,  ch.  xiv. 

And  in  the  taking  thei  grucckiden  agens  the  hoosbonde  man  and 
leiden,  The  laste  wroughten  oon  hour,  and  thpu  bast  maad  bem 
evene  to  ua  that  ban  bom  the  charge  of  the  dal  and  hete. 

Id,    Maitkew,  ch.  zx. 

These  ben  grueeheria,  fnl  of  playntei,  wandringe  after  desires. 

Id,    Judoi,  ch.  ii. 
And  who  so  grutcketk  ought,  he  doth  folic, 
And  rebel  to  him  that  all  may  gie. 

Chaucer,    The  Kmgkiee  Ta/e,  t.  3047. 

Pain  and  disfresse,  sickness,  and  ire, 

And  melancholy  that  angry  sire^ 

Ben  of  her  paleis  senatouis 

Groning  and  grutcking,  her  berbegeonrs. 

U,    Tke  Romant  of  the  Asie. 
And  thus  of  o  thing  I  may  avaunten  me. 
At  th'  ende  I  had  the  beter  in  eche  degree. 
By  sleight  or  force,  or  by  some  maner  thing. 
As  by  continual  murmur  or  grutcking. 

Id,     Tke  VTifof  Bathea  Prohgue,  v.  5968. 
VOL.  XXII. 


But  other  while  I  grutehe  sore 
Of  some  tbinges,  that  she  dooth 

Oower.    Con/,  Am,  book  i.  foL  15. 
Her  great  templys  with  the  baleys  sold  to  the  utmost,  she  nve  to 
the  monks  of  Tewksbury,  so  that  they  grulckt  not  with  heAiurial 
there,  and  what  else  she  had  appointed  to  be  done  about  the  same. 
Itabel,    Counteu  of    Warwick'a  mil,  Anno  1439.      In   fFalpoh, 
Aneedotre  ^Painting,  vol.  i.  p.  60. 

If  Menelaus  could  haue  rul'd  bys  wrll. 
With  fowle  reproche  to  loose  his  faire  delight. 
Then  had  the  sUtely  towres  of  Tioy  stoode  styll. 
And  Gicekes  with  grudge  bad  dronke  their  own  despigbt. 
Gaseoigne,    Fhwera, 


GRUDGE. 


I  suffred  diners  of  more  meane  estate  to  be  acqnyted,  though 
ged  bys  mynde,  because  theye  seemed  not  gylty  to  other 
Brende,    Quintut  Curtiua,  book  z.  fol.  289. 

For  where  the  people  called  Dores  (whom  some  thinke  to  be  now« 
Sicilians)  wold  aduenge  their  olde  grudget  againe  the  Atheniensii^ 
they  demaunded  of  some  of  the  goddis,  what  successe  shoulde  hap- 
pen if  they  made  any  wanes. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.    Oooemour,  book  li.  foL  126. 
And  forthwith  her  whole  feuer  went  awaye,  lyuelines  and  chere- 
fulnes  returned,  insomucbe  that  she  ministred  and  serued  them  by  and 
by  of  meate :  so  cletely  was  she  deliuered  from  aU  grudgeyng  of  the 
«gtt«-  Udall.    Maltkew,  ch,vuu 

Let  him  that  hath  substannce  to  do  withal^  showe  himselfe  her. 
berous,  and  bestow  vnto  them  that  haue  nede,  not  grudgingly  neither 
with  murmuryng,  but  gladly  and  chearefuUy. 

Id,    Peter,  ch.  iv. 
Whiles  sad  Pyrochles  lies  on  senceless  ground, 

And  groneth  out  his  utmost  grudging  spright ; 
Through  many  a  stroke  and  many  a  streaming  wound, 
Calling  thy  helpe  in  vaine,  that  here  in  ioyes  art  dround. 

Spemer,    Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  5. 
Where  when  she  .saw  that  lotbly  uncouth  sight 

Of  men  disguiz*d  in  womanishe  attire. 
Her  heart  gan  grudge  for  very  deepe  despigbt 
Of  so  unmanly  maske  in  misery  misdigbt. 

Lt,    lb.  book  V.  can.  7. 
Yet  to  this  lad  not  wanted  Envie's  stingy 
(*'  He'»  not  worth  ought,  that's  not  worth  envying.") 
Since  many  ai  his  praise  were  seen  to  grutek, 

^Browne.     Britamua*$  Paetorals,  book  ii.  song  2. 

And  we  should  senre  him  as  a  grudging  master^ 
As  a  penurious  niggard  of  his  wealth. 

AfUtoH.    Comm,l72S, 


'  So  forth  he  went 


With  heavy  looke,  and  lumpish  pace,  that  pliine 
In  him  bewraid  great  grudge,  and  maltalent : 
His  steed  eke  seem'd  t'  apply  his  steps  to  his  intent 

Speuaer,    Faerie  Quwne,  book  iii.  can  4 

llien  all  that  evening,  welcommed  with  cold 
And  chearlesse  hunger,  they  together  spent ; 

Yet  found  no  fault,  bnt  that  the  hag  did  sooM 
And  rayle  at  them  with  grudgefiill  diaconteat, 
For  lodging  there  without  her  owne  consent. 

Id,    lb,  book  iv.  can.  8. 
And  besides  this,  thev  had  money  for  their  horsses,  such  at 
they  would  leaue  behinde  them  at  their  awne  price,  witboat  aay 

Qraftom,    Edward  U,    r%e  nmHeenih  Tere,    .^«imoI925. 

Great  grudging  and  manie  a  bitter  cnnse  followed  about  tho 
leuieng  of  this  monie,  and  much  mischeefie  rose  thereof,  as  after  it 
appeared. 

Holimked.    Ciromcle  of  England,    Richard  II.    .<^biio  I38I, 


Be  not  ambitiously  a  king 

Nor  grudgingly  decline : 
One  God  did  root  out  Cis  his  stock 

And  ray^e  up  Jesse's  line. 

fFamer,     Albion*t  England,  book  iv.  ch.  xxiL 

By  their  own  losses  (they)  have  learned  better  to  value  the  lives  of 
others,  and  now  will  willingly  allow  martyrship  to  those  from  whom 
they  wholly  with-held,  or  grudgingly  gnve,  it  before. 

FuUer,     fTortkiet,  ch.  iii.  sec  3. 
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CBUOQB.  ''  ^  ^^^  dispute^"  the  royal  youth  npUes, 

.^  «  The  known  perfection  of  your  policic6y 

GRUEL.  ^^'  >■>  Achitophel  yet  grudge  or  blame. 

The  privilege  that  statesmen  ever  claim  ; 
^      yfho  private  interest  never  yet  pursued. 
But  still  pretended  'twas  for  others*  good." 

Dry  Jen.    Absa/om  and  Aehitophil 

'*  Yet  shame  and  honour  might  prevail 

To  keep  thee  thus  from  taming  tail : 

For  who  would  grukeh  to  apend  his  blood  in 

His  honour's  cause  1"    Qaoth  she,  *<  a  puddin." 

Bmkr*    Hmdibrm,  part  i.  can.  3. 

OnUching  the  English  such  a  resiel,  they  all  joined  together, 
pittndered  the  English  of  their  ship,  goods,  and  arms,  and  turned 
them  ashore.  Dampier.     Phyage.    Atmo  1683. 

He  lav  under  the  lash  of  Secretary  WilliamaoB,  who^  upon  old 
gntdget  between  them  at  Cologne,  never  failed  to  lay  hold  of  a^j 
occasion  he  could  to  censure  his  conduct. 

Sir  W.  Temple,    MemairMfrom  1672  to  1679. 

But  had  a  man,  by  an  early  weariness  and  observance  of  his 
ttening  thoughts,  crushed  those  infant  sharpnesses,  those  first  dia- 
nats  and  gnulgirngt,  that  began  to  sour  and  torment  his  whole  nrind ; 
be  would  have  found  the  humour  curable  and  conquerable. 

South,    Sermont,  vol.  z.  p.  277, 

He  expects  that  it  should  be  paid  to  the  poor  on  hia  account ;  not 
sparingly  nor  grudgingly,  buX  liberally  and  generoaaly ;  for  he  lovetb 
a  cbeefbil  giver. 

Wttierland,     JVorkM.    Sermtm  13.  voL  iz. 

Nor  grudge,  Alexis,  that  the  rural  pipe 
So  oft  hath  sUin'd  the  roses  of  thy  lip. 

BeaUie.     Virgil,    PtutoraU,  pu»  2. 


Trouble  is  grudgingly  and  hardly  brook 'd 
While  life's  snblimest  joys  are  overiook'd. 

Cowper. 


Charily 


GRUDGEON,  Sherwood  writes  grudgions ;  Cot- 
grave  (in  t\  Redondage)  grudgeom ;  Skinner  gurgians, 
which  he  thinks  may  be  the  Fr.  escourgeon^  from  escouvre^ 
excutere,  "  to  thrash  or  sever  corn  from  the  chaff.'* 
Cotg^rave. 

The  coarse  or  gross  portion  remaining  afler  the 
finer  meal  is  shaken  through  the  sieve. 

A  lord,  a  miller  ?  take  your  toal-dish  with  ye, 
You  that  can  deal  with  gudgim,  and  coarse  flower, 
'Tis  pitty  you  should  taste  what  manchet  means. 
Beaumont  and  Fleteher,     The  Maid  in  the  AfiO,  act  iii. 

GRUEU.  Fr.  gruau;  Low  Lat.  grutellum,'  a  dimi- 
nutive of  grutum,  i,  e.  grouty  q^  v.  Menage  and  Spel- 
man,  Gloss,  Arch,. 

Pottage  of  grits,  groats^  or  grout. 

(Qd.  Pandarus)  ne  drede  the  neuer  a  dele 
For  it  shal  be  right  as  thou  wolt  desire, 
So  thriue  I,  this  night  shal  I  make  it  wele^ 
Or  casten  al  the  gruel  in  the  fire. 

Chaucer.     The  third  Dooke  of  Troilut,  fol.  170. 

His  peraeuerance  aperethe  in  that  Daniel  saith-,  Proue  vs  thy  ser- 
uants  these  10  daycs  withe  ^rrtoe/^  &  aliltle  water. 

Joye,    Expoiicion  of  Darnel^  ch.  i. 

Nor  will  I  deal  hypocritically,  sales  our  poet ;  for  I  use  not  in  my 
private  life  to  bid  my  cook,  if  any  body  by  chance  be  present  (coram 
alii*)  to  provide  coarse  victuals  (as,  puites  ex  farina,  gruel,  or  the 
like),  Mtd  in  aure  pltuientas,  but  in  his  ear  (or  secretly)  bid  him 
buy  me  dainties. 

Holiday.    Juvenai.    JlUutration  to  the  Eleventh  Satyrc. 

But,  though  the  very  steam  arose 
With  grateful  odour  (o  his  nose. 
One  single  sip  he  ventured  not, 
The  gruei  wa^  so  wondrous  hot. 

Lloyd.     The  Satyr  and  the  Pedlar. 


GRT JFF,  \     D.  groffi  Apparently  contracted,  says    GBtTF. 

Gru'ffly.  J  Lye,  from  gtruh^  g^cg ;  i.  e,  the  prefix        — 
ge-  and  rtiA,  rug^  hruh^  hruhge,  rough. 

Roughs  met.  applied  to  voice,  looks,  or  manncrB. 

Bough  is  the  past  participle  of  ref-an,  to  rive,  and 
hence  gruj^  («c.  a  rift,  a  place  riven,  rove,  or  torn 
open)  is  also  applied,  as  in  tlie  Letter  from  Locke,  to 
pits  or  mines. 

Then,  afler  some  jptw^  mattering  with  himself, 
Cried,  *<  Plr'ythee,  Jolt,  how  came  that  skillet  thine  ?" 

King.    TheSkiUet. 

The  btrometer  I  had  from  yon  was  conveyed  safe  into  the  cooa* 
try,  and  as  soon  as  it  came  to  my  hands,  I  rode  te  Minedeep,  with 
ED  intention  to  make  use  of  it  there  in  one  of  the  deepeat  grufs 
(for  so  they  call  their  pits)  I  coald  find. 

Bogie,    General  Butory  of  the  Air,  voLv.p<686.    letter  frnm 
iAche, 

The  form  of  Mars  high  on  a  chariot  stood, 

All  8heath*d  in  arms,  and  gruffly  look'd  the  god. 

L^wie.     The  Thebaid  of  Stating,  fawk  viL 

GRUM^  adj,  t.  e.  Grim,  q.  v. 

The  bilk'd  confederates  they  stare, 
And  cry'd,  <<  Old  gentleman,  deal  fair, 

For  once  be  just  and  true." 
Quoth  he,  and  looking  woodvotts  grum, 
"  Behold  my  paws,  the  word  is  mum; 

And  so,  Messieurs,  adieu  V 
Yalden.    Fhbte  2.     The  lAot^t  Treaty  ofPartitiemm 

GRUMBLE,  v.^  Fr.  grammekr;  D.  grommen^ 
Gru'mbler,  IgrommeUn;  prohably  from  ge- 
Gru'biblino,  I  and  rommekn,  to  rumble ;  whkh 
Gru'mblinoly.  J  Skinner  thinks  a  sono^fietum*, 
To  make  a  confused  noise,  as  of  roUin^  or  riambliBg. 
It  is  classed  by  Wilkins  with  groaning^  q,  e. 


>  Tickled  with  rare  ait 


The  tatling  strings  (each  breathing  in  hia  part) 
Most  kindly  do  fall  out,  the  grumikng  beae 
In  surly  groans  disdains  the  treble's  grace. 
CraMhaw.     The  DeUghta  of  the  Mutet.    Mueieh^s  DueL 

But  the  unwillingnefla  to  sin,  that  is  in  the  animal,  or  monl  man, 
is  nothing  else  but  a  serving  sin  like  a  grumblimg  servant,  or  like  Xkm 
younger  son  of  the  farmer  in  the  gospel ;  he  said  he  would  not,  bat 
did  it  for  all  his  angry  words. 

/.  Taylor     On  Repentance,  ch.  viiL  see.  S.  fol.  783. 


Patcht,  goggle-ey*d  grumbledories, 
Ben  Jonmm,     Every  Man  out  of  hit 


Hiemour,  actT.  se.  5. 


Like  curs,  our  Critics  haunt  the  Poet's  feast, 
And  feed  on  scraps  refusM  by  every  guest ; 
From  the  old  Thracian  dog  they  Icam'd  the  way 
To  snarl  in  want,  and  gnanbte  o*er  their  prey, 

Pitt,     To  Mr.  I^ence, 

I  thought  fit  to  put  my  nephew  Rupert  in  that  place ;  which  will 
both  save  me  charge,  and  stop  other  men's  grumblings. 
King  Charlet  I.  Letter  to  his  Wife,  May  4,  1645.    ht  LuOsm, 
vol.  iii.  p.  213. 

What  spirits  were  hia !  what  wit  and  what  whtat^ 
Now  breaking  a  jest,  and  now  breaking  a  limb  1 
Now  raagiing  and  grumbling  to  keep  up  lfa«  bell  I 
Now  teasing  and  vexing,  yet  laughing  at  aU. 

Goldimiih.    Retaiiatien, 

Peace  to  the  grumblers  of  an  envious  Age^ 
Vapid  in  spleen,  or  brisk  in  frothy  rage. 

Beattie,    Epiule  to  Mr.  BhtkUdL 

Father-in-law  has  been  calling  me  whelp  and  hound  thii  half  year. 
Now  if  I  pleased,  T  could  be  so  revenged  upon  the  old  grumUt* 
Ionian. 

Ooldsmitk.     She  Stoops  te  CoMfner,sj^l  8c2. 

They  speak  good  German  at  the  Court,  and  in  the  city;  bottlM 
common  and  country  people  seemed  to  apeak  grumblingly. 

Brown,     IVrnpets,  p,  15^ 
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ORUS.  took  either  from  the  North  or  South.  They  are  said 
to  be  longlived,  and  one  is  mentioned  as  having^  reached 
forty  years  of  age. 

G.  Americana^  Vieillot ;  Ardea  Americana^  Lin.  ; 
la  Grue  blanche^  Buff. ;  Hooping  Crane,  Pen.  About 
five  feet  in  height ;  general  colour  white,  the  primaries 
and  a  triangular  spot  on  the  back  of  the  head  black ; 
head  covered  with  a  red  callous  skin,  which,  as  well  as 
the  cheeks,  is  studded  with  black  hairs.  It  is  found  in 
North  America,  from  the  Floridas  to  Hudson's  Bay ; 
is  extremely  courageous,  and,  in  defence  of  its  young, 
will  attack  either  dogs  or  men. 

Cuvier  considers  the  G.  Gigantea,  Vieill.,  and  G.  LeU" 
oogeranoif  Pall.,  to  be  tlie  same  species  as  the  last 

G.  Canadensis^  Tem. ;  G.  Fusca^  Vieill.;  Ardea 
Canadensis,  Edwards;  Brown  Crane^  Lath.  About 
five  feet  in  height ;  general  colour  brown,  clouded  with 
aishy  grey ;  sides  of  the  head  and  neck  white ;  head 
rose  colour,  and  almost  bare ;  alar  quills  blackish 
brown,  striped  transversely  with  whitish  ash.  Found 
between  Hudson's  Bay  and  Mexico,  and  varies  much 
in  size.  These  birds  rise  and  fall  together,  flying  in 
circles,  and  striking  the  air  very  violently  with  Uieir 
wings;  their  cry  is  more  harmonious  than  that  of  other 
Cranes. 

G.  Torquala,  Vieill. ;  la  Grue  d  collier.  Buff. ;  Col- 
lared Crane,  Of  less  size  than  the  Common  Crane, 
with  a  bright  red  collar  edged  with  white  around  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck ;  primaries  black ;  beak  and 
legs  dusky  green.  This  and  the  G.  Antigone,  or  Indian 
Crane,  are  considered  by  Gmelin,  Temminck,  and 
Cuvier  as  the  same  species;  but  Buffon  thinks  it  a 
variety  of  the  Common  Crane. 

G,  Carunctdaia,  Vieill. ;  Ardea  Carunculata,  Gmel.; 
JVaiUed  Crane  About  the  size  of  the  Stork;  the 
back  and  wing-coverts  grey ;  the  quills^  chest,  and  under 
parts  black ;  top  of  the  head  bluish  grey,  the  remainder 
of  it  and  the  neck  white ;  under  the  beak  band  two 
wattles  covered  with  small  white  feathers,  opposite 
which  the  bill  is  red,  but  at  the  other  part  black.  It 
is  a  rare  species,  and  found  in  the  South  of  Africa. 

/3.    Cranes  with  the  beak  not  longer  than  the  head. 

G.  Pavonina,  Dumeril;  Ardea  Pavonina,  Lin.  ; 
A.  Balearica,  Brisson ;  VOiseau  Royal  ou  Grue  Cou- 
ronnee.  Buff. ;  Crowned  or  Balearic  Crane.  About  four 
feet  hi  height,  and  of  elegant  proportions ;  it  has  a 
black  velvet-like  patch  on  the  forehead ;  the  temples 
overspread  with  a  white  skin,  the  cheeks  with  bright 
flesh  colour,  and  a  tuft  of  silky-like  yellow  hairs,  each 
of  which  is  flattened,  spiral,  and  terminated  in  a  pencil 
of  black  threads  on  the  back  of  the  head,  which  it 
spreads  at  pleasure;  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  back 
covered  witli  feathers  of  a  leaden  blue  colour,  with  tints 
of  blue ;  the  rump  yellow ;  the  under  parts  black ;  pri- 
mary quills  black,  secondaries  reddish  brown  ;  coverts 
white;  iris  white;  beak  and  legs  black.  Native  of 
the  Western  parts  of  Africa,  from  which  it  was  brought 
in  the  XVth  century ;  it  feeds  on  vegetables  and  grain, 
and  during  the  time  of  inundations  it  seeks  after  small 
fish,  worms,  and  insects.  It  walks  gently,  but  when 
its  wings  are  extended,  with  the  aid  of  the  wind,  runs 
very  fast ;  its  flight  is  high,  strong,  and  long  sustained. 
It  perches  in  the  open  air  to  sleep  like  the  Peacock,  and 
like  it  utters  a  shrill  cry  like  a  postboy's  horn  when  it 
spreads  its  crest,  from  which  circumstance  the  Africans 
s.all  it  the  Herald  of  the  Fetisch ;  besides  this  it  clucks 


like  poultry,  but  in  a' deeper  tone.    It  is  gentle  in  its    GRVs, 
manners,  fond  of  notice,  and  at  Cvp  de  Verd  is  ao     — 
familiar  as  to  feed  in  the  poultry  yard.    It  sleeps  on^^^^ 
one  leg,  with  the  body  sunk  down,  and  the  neck  bent  ^~ 
back,  but  at  the  least  noise  raises  its  head  and  advances 
with  slow  and  measured  steps. 

G.  Virgo,  Dum. ;  Ardea  Virgo^  Lin. ;  la  DenuMk 
de  Numidie^  Buff.;  Demoiselle^  or  Numidian  CraiK, 
Lath.  Nearly  as  large  as  the  Crowned  Crane.  The 
general  colour  ashy  or  bluish  g^rey ;  the  sides  of  the 
head,  and  the  sofl  silky  feathers  covering  the  throat 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  black ;  from  Sie  comer  of 
each  eye  extend  back  a  tuft  of  delicate  white  featheia, 
which  fall  like  locks  of  hair  over  the  ears ;  the  beak  is 
green  at  the  root,  yellow  in  the  middle,  and  red  at  the 
tip ;  the  legs,  feet,  and  claws  black.  Native  of  Africa, 
and  occasionally  found  on  the  Southern  coasts  of  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  The  bird  has  acquired  its 
name  Demoiselle  from  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  its 
elegant  carriage,  and  the  numerous  curtsey-like  dips  it 
makes  as  it  waJks  along,  which  gives  the  idea  of  its 
intending  to  dance.  Its  cry  resembles  that  of  the 
Crane,  but  is  more  feeble. 

See  Ray,  Synopsis  Avium  ;  Linnsei,  SysUma  Nature 
a  Gmelin ;  Pennant's  British  Zoology ;  Latham's 
General  History  of  Birds, 

GRUTCH.     See  Grudge. 

GRY,  Gr.  7/it',  minimum;  a  word,  says  Lenn^, 
formed  from  the  sound ;  /iffBe  7/>f\  ne  tantillum. 

The  tenth  part  of  an  inch. 

The  longest  of  all  [these  homy  substances]  was  that  on  the  middle 
finger  of  the  right  hand,  when  I  saw  him,  which  was  three  inches 
and  nine  yrjfs  long,  and  one  inch  seven  lines  in  girt. 

Boyie.     Letter  from  Severai  Persons,  voL  ti.  p.  541. 

GRYLLUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  leaping  OrtAop- 
terous  insects.  The  type  of  the  fiimily  GrylUde: 
originally  established  by  Linnaeus,  and  restricted  bj 
Latreille. 

Generic  character.  Hind  legs  proper  for  leaping, 
wings  and  elytra  horizontal,  the  wing^  plaited  longi- 
tudinally, and  each  forming  in  repose  a  kind  of  plale 
prolonged  behind  the  elytra ;  tarsi  of  six  joints ;  an- 
tenn<B  setaceous,  consisting  of  very  numerous  joints 
inserted  between  the  eyes ;  tongue  fbur-lobed,  the  two 
middle  lobes  very  small ;  lip  entire ;  the  female  with  a 
prominent  ovipositor. 

The  bodies  of  the  Crickets  are  large,  and  nearly  of 
the  same  diameter  throughout ;  their  head  is  laige, 
vertical,  and  rounded  behind.  The  males  are  provided 
with  a  small  tambourine  placed  at  the  inner  part  of 
their  elytra.  They  generally  live  on  insects,  and  are 
oflen  nocturnal.  The  most  common  species  in  this 
country  is  the  Gryllus  Domesticus  of  Linuieus,  figured 
by  Roesel,  Ins,  pi.  ii.  fig.  12. 

It  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a 
pale  brown  colour ;  tlie  elytra  of  the  males  are  more 
elastic  and  dry  than  those  of  the  females ;  and  thus 
when  the  Crickets  are  desirous  of  letting  the  female 
know  of  their  presence,  they  elevate  their  elytra  so  as 
to  form  an  acute  *angle  with  their  bodies ;  and  by  rub- 
bing the  one  against  the  other  by  a  very  quick  move- 
ment produce  the  peculiar  noise  which  has  given  them 
their  common  name.  By  many  persons  these  insects 
are  regarded  with  superstitious  fear ;  while  others,  as 
the  Spanish  cottagers,  rear  and  feed  them  with  care,  in 
small  cages  placed  on  the  sides  of  their  fire-placeSi  for 
the  sake  of  their  melody,    The  females  lay  their  egp 
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three  transformations,  which  occupy  about  four  months, 
before  they  acquire  their  fourth  complete  form.  This 
kind  of  Crickets  lives  in  houses,  especially  near  fires, 
as  in  kitchens  and  bakehousea.  They  remain  hid  in 
cracks  in  the  walls  during  the  daytime,  in  the  night 
they  sally  forth  in  great  numbers  in  search  of  food, 
which  chiefly  consists  of  other  kinds  of  insects  and 
even  their  own  young.  They  have  become  very  com- 
mon in  and  near  Liondon,  where  they  have  nearly  ex- 
tirpated the  Common  Black  Beetle,  (Blapt  Moriiaaga,) 
and  are  now  waging  an  almost  continual  war  with  the 
Cockroaches ;  but  as  these  insects  are  nearly  of  the 
same  power,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other 
guns  the  advantage,  when  the  fiillen  enemy  b  sure  to 
be  destroyed. 

The  other  English  species,  which  is  rare,  is  the 
Field  Cricket,  Gryllua  Campatris^  much  larger  than 
the  former,  and  of  a  darker  colour  and  a  pale  yellow 
at  the  base  of  the  wing  cases.  The  females  lay  their 
^E^  which  are  very  numerous,  sometimes  amounting 
to  300,  in  the  month  of  July;  they  hatch  on  the 
fifteenth  day;  the  young  feed  on  tender  herbs  and 
their  roots ;  they  live  in  holes  under  ground,  only  ap- 
pearing in  fine  sun-shiny  days.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  the  perfect  insect  by  being  wingless.  The 
last  transformation  takes  place  in  July  or  September, 
when  they  are  commonly  heard,  but  seldom  seen, 
emitting  their  monotonous  cry  in-dry  sandy  heaths  and 
pastures  which  are  exposed  to  the  sun.  In  France, 
where  they  are  much  more  plentiful,  the  boys  hunt 
them,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ancients,  by  putting  into 
their  holes  an  ant  attached  by  a  hair ;  the  Cricket 
seldom  fails  to  follow  it,  and  is  thus  caught  Indeed 
they  are  so  easily  induced  to  leave  their  holes  that 
the  French  have  a  proverbial  expression,  Soi  comtne  vn 
Gryllon, 

GUADALOUPE,  one  of  the  French  West  India 

Islands,   forming  part  of  the   group  known   as   the 

Windward  Islands.     It  was  discovered  by  Columbus 

in  1493,  but  remained  in  the  possession  of  its  native 

Indians   for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  before  the 

Europeans  settled  upon  the  Island.     In  1635  a  party 

of   French   began  an  establishment,   and  contended 

for  some  years   with  the  natives:    subsequently  the 

.oolony  was  plundered  by  pirates,  and  exposed  to  the 

,oi>trages  of  privateers.     During  the  first  half  of  the 

last  century,  Guadaloupe  advanced  rapidly  in  prosperity. 

Iq  1759  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  but  was  restored 

to  France  at  the  general  Peace  in  1763.    The  Island 

flourished  until  the  French  Revolution,  when  it  became 

the   seat  of  war,   pestilence,   and  almost  of  famine. 

The  celebrated  Victor  Hugues  dispossessed  the  British 

of  the  hold  they  had  acquired  in  Guadaloupe  in  1794, 

and  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  France  until  1810,  when 

jt  wras  taken   by  General   Beckwith.     In  1612  Great 

Britain  ceded  Guadaloupe  to  Sweden,  but  no  transfer 

of  possession  took  place  ;  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the 

w»r  in  1814,  Sweden  consented  that  the  Island  should 

l>e  restored  to  France ;  under  the  Government  of  which 

^Q^mcf  it  now  remains. 

Guadaloupe  is  situated  40  Qiiles  South-East  of  An- 
tigua, near  the  16th  degree  of  North  latitude;  and  con- 
sists really  of  two  Islands  n«»rly  equal  in  size,  divided 
by  a  narrow  channel,  called  the  Salt  ^iver,  about  six 
roilf  s  long,  and  in  some  places  sf^arcely  99  y^T^^  wide. 


The  Salt  River  communicates  with  the  sea  at  each  end  '~^t~^ 
by  a  large  bay :  that  on  the  North,  called  the  Grand 
Cul  de  Sac  ;  and  that  on  the  South,  Petit  Cut  de  Sac, 
Both  divisions  of  the  Island  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
are  covered  with  rugged  mountains,  particularly  Basse 
Terre,  in  which  the  volcano  La  Souffriert  rises  to  a 
great  height,  and  continually  throws  out  thick  black 
smoke  mingled  with  fire. 

Before  the  year  1738  the  Island  was  very  subject  to  Volcuie 
earthquakes  ;  but  about  that  time  the  crater  of  La  Souf-  ^^ 
fri&re  enlarged,  and  the  violence  of  the  shocks  was  in 
consequence  diminished.  In  1745,  again,  those  orifices 
closed,  but  at  the  same  time  a  great  number  of  narrow 
crevices  were  formed,  through  which  the  smoke  and 
heated  air  is  continually  discharged.  Guadaloupe  is 
unquestionably  comprised  within  the  volcanic  region  of 
South  America.  Hot  springs,  exactly  resembling  those 
on  the  shores  of  Cumana  and  the  Caraccas,  are  found 
in  the  Western  coast  of  Basse  Terre.  Immediately  above 
the  spring,  which  is  about  eight  fathoms  from  the 
beach,  in  four  feet  of  water,  the  sea  is  hot  enough  to 
boil  eggs  and  dress  fish.  The  sand  of  the  shore  in  the 
same  quarter  has  a  high  temperature  a  little  below  the 
surface.  From  the  summit  of  La  Souflriere  can  be 
discerned  St.  Christopher's  in  the  Northern,  and  Marti- 
nique in  the  Southern  horizon,  with  all  the  islands  which 
are  situated  between  them,  forming  an  unrivalled  pro- 
spect The  mountain,  probably  6000  feet  high,  is  a 
rugged  heap  of  trap  rocks,  with  an  irregrular  plain  on 
the  summit  of  volcanic  ashes;  a  few  thorny  shrubs  are 
the  only  vegetation  which  clothes  its  sides  ;  but  a  g^at 
number  of  streams  run  down  its  flanks,  and  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  below.  Basse  Terre,  which  is  pro* 
perly  called  Guadaloupe,  is  the  best  watered  of  the 
Caribbee  Islands.  A  few  years  ago  a  human  skeleton 
was  found  on  the  strand  near  the  mole,  completely 
incrusted  with  sea^shells,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  compact  mass ;  it  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  true  pe- 
trifaction ;  and  an  account  of  the  fossil  man  of  Guada- 
loupe is  given  in  the  PhUo9ophical  Tranaactiotu  for  the 
year  1814.  ,  More  accurate  examination,  however,  has 
proved  it  to  be  only  a  recent  concretion.  (See  Tram- 
actions  of  the  Linnwan  Society,  vol.  xii.) 

The  productions  of  Guadaloupe  are  the  same  with  FM 
the  other  West  India  Islands.     The  Capavi  tree,  which 
is   a  native  of  Guiana  and  Brasil,   appears  to   have 
been  early  carried  to  this  Island.     In  1810  the  exports 
consisted  of  12,700,437  lbs.  of  sugar ;   1,334,387  gal- 
lons of  rum  and   molasses;   2,66 1,726 lbs.  of  coffee « 
112,208 lbs.  of  cotton;    and  2162 lbs.  of  cacao.      I 
1812,  according  to  official  returns,  the  population  w 
as  follows:    12,747  whites,  94,328  slaves,  and  T 
firee  persons  of  colour :    total,   114,839  persons, 
two  parts  of  the  Island  contain  an  area  of  abov 
G^uare  miles.     The  central  part  of  Guadaloupe  i 
ated   in  latitude    16<>  20^   North,  longitude .  f 
West  of  Greenwich. 

The  SainU»  consist  of  three  small  Islanr' 
South-East  end  of  the  Basse  Terre :  beyond 
the  island  of  MariegalanU^  of  a  circular  form 
14  miles  in  diameter,  lying  15  miles  off  f 
loupe,  and  due  East  of  the  Saintes.     It  * 
in  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  &c.  and  contains 
inliabitants,   of  whom   10,000,   or   ll,r 
Dmoif^  lies  12  miles  North^'East  of  th' 
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mity  of  the  Grand  Terra ;  it.ia  10  miles  lon^  and  five 
mUes  broad;  contains  abent  1000  infaabitants.  All 
these  Ifilandsare  dependencies  of  Guadaloupe,  and  have 
^nerally  followed  the  fate^  of  that  Island. 

A  singular  instance  of  ignorance  or  carelessness  is 
mentioned  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Char- 
iett,  dated  April  26,  1707,  and  printed  in  (Aubrey's) 
heUemfrom  the  Bodleian^  (i.  165.)  When  Sloane  pub- 
•lislied  his  HiHory  of  Jamaica,  the  engraver,  who  is 
represented  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  of  that  time 
for  maps,  in  laying  down  the  West  Indian  Islands,  en- 
tirely omitted  Guadaloupe.  The  error  was  afterwards 
amended. 

GUADALAXARA.  An  important  and  extensive 
Province  or  State  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  which, 
with  Zacatecas,  before  the  Revolution,  formed  the  King- 
dom of  Nueva  Galicia.  It  extends  from  the  19th  to 
the  24  th  degrees  of  North  latitude,  and  from  the  101st 
degree  of  West  longitude,  or  about  the  centre  of 
Mexico,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  which  its  whole  West- 
em  frontier,  for  369  miles,  is  washed.  Sonora  and 
Nueva  Biscaya  bound  it  on  the  North ;  Zacatecss  and 
Guanaxuato  on  the  East;  and  on  the  South  Valia- 
dolid  or  Mechoacan  complete  its  limits,  which  com- 
prehend a  space  of  116  leagues  in  lengthy  by  110  in 
breadth. 

Guadalaxara  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  Royal  Au- 
dienca,  or  Supreme  Court  of  the  Indies,  established  in 
1548,  which  governed  more  than  one  half  of  Mexico. 
It  has  been  called  the  Portugal  of  New  Spain ;  but 
though  it  is  twice  the  extent  of  its  prototype,  it  has  not 
more  than  one-fifth  of  its  population,  on  a  surface  of 
9612  square  leagues. 

The  Western  side  of  Guadalaxara  being  avast  portion 
of  the  Mexican  Andes,  partakes  of  their  grandeur,  and 
embraces  considerable  ranges  of  their  arms  and  branches, 
rising  >to  immense  altitude.  Most  of  this  Western 
region  is  covered  with  ancient  and  untenanted  forests. 
The  Eastern  side  is  a  portion  of  the  declivity  of  the  ' 
great  plain  of  Anahuac,  and  is  therefore  very  high  and 
temperate.  The  sea-coast  is  unhealthy  and  hot ;  but 
as  the  land  rises  rapidly  from  the  Pacific,  Guadalaxara 
enjoys,  in  general,  a  pure  and  wholesome  climate. 

The  mountain  ranges  of  the  interior  have  not  yet 
been  well  described  by  any  intelligent  traveller,  but  to- 
'wards  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  they  are  better  known. 
It  is  there  near  the  Southern  boundary  of  the  State  that 
the  great  volcano  of  Colima  presents  itself  as  one  mem- 
ber of  that  singular  chain  of  fiery  mountains,  which,  at 
similar  intervals,  appears  on  the  19th  parallel  of  latitude 
from  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the  volcanic  cone  of  Revil- 
lagigedo  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Colima  is  isolated  from 
the  neighbouring  chain,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  10,000 
feet  above  the  ocean  ;  its  crater  continually  ejecting 
nnoke  and  ashes.  Dampier,  who  saw  it,  observes  that 
it  has  two  sharp  cones  or  peaks  which  were  in  continual 
action,  and  occasionally  sent  forth  volumes  both  of 
smoke  and  flame.  Though  at  so  great  an  elevation 
the  summits  are  rarely  covered  with  snow,  excepting 
when  the  North  wind  blows,  and  causes  it  to  fall  in  the 
mountains  near  it.  Of  the  geological  features  of  this  vol- 
cano, and  the  country  in  its  vicinity,  no  good  account 
has  been  yet  given. 

The  road  from  Mexico  to  California  runs  through  the 
Province  of  Guadalaxara,  and  is  reckoned  by  Chappe 
D'Auteroche,  who  travelled  over  it,  at  about  190 
leagues  in  length.    •'ITie  further  you  go  firom  Mexico," 


thatapiritedtrevel)erobserve8,"(keifewerbabit«tioittyoa  QUadl 
meet  with,  and  the  road  is  often  very  rough,  dangerous,  Laxara. 
and  full   of  precipioea.     In    moat  places  where  we  ^"^^ 
atopped,  we  hardly  found  bread ;  aad  every  thing  in 
.that  part  of  the  country  wears  the  face  of  the  most 
pinching  poverty.    Eight  days  after  we  had  left  Meiieo, 
we  arrived  at  Guadalaxara.     This  is  a  considerabfe 
Town  and  a  Bishopric.     We  rested  two  days  in  tin 
place ;  it  waa  what  I  greatly  wanted,  after  a  journey  of 
a  hundred  leagues,  upon  sorry  mules,  in  bad  weather 
and  on  detestaUe  roads,    llie  ninth  we  went  from 
Guadalaxam,  and  lay  at  a  augar-liaiise,  called  Mutchl- 
tilt^.     This  place  is  aurrounded  with  mountains  piled 
up,  as  it  were,  one  above  another,  which  makes  it  a 
frightful  situation.     From  tJie  middle  of  a  rock,  on  the 
loftiest  of  these  mountains,  a.  spring  gushes  out,  whid^ 
falling  200   feet  perpendicularly   upon   another  nda 
below,  forms  a  cascade,  or*  sheet  of  water,  which  strikes 
the  beholders  with  terror  and  admiration.    It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  a  more  frightful  and  dangennis  road 
than  that  which  we  travelled  for  near  five  leagues  afitr 
we  left  Mutchitilt^ ;  this  road,  whidi  is  hardly  four  feet 
wide,  is  cut  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain  that  rises  almost 
perpendiculsor ;  the  road  is  about  half  way  up,  so  that  on 
one  side  you  are  hemmed  in  by  the  mountain,  and  on 
the  other  in  danger  of  falling  down  such  deep  pred- 
pices,  that  in  some  places  you  hardly  discern  the  tops  of 
the  tallest  fir-trees  in  the  vale  below.    To  mend  the 
matter,  in  this  narrow  pass  we  unluekiiy  met  a  caravan 
of  mules  going  the  contrary  way.     What  to  do  we  did 
not  know,  and  were  much  afraid  for  our  mules  that 
carried  our  larger  instruments ;  however,  we  got  clew 
of  them,  and  soon  came  to  a  pretty  good  road,  which 
brought  us  to  the  little  town  of  Tapique,  where  we  only 
stopped  to  eat  our  dinner,  and  hastened  to  San  Bias, 
where  we  arrived  the  next  day,  April  15,  1767,  after 
spending  28  days  in  crossing  Mexico."    Sudi  was  the 
nature  of  a  journey  undertaken  in  the  noble  ardour  of 
a  mind  devoted  to  science,  and  these  were  the  least  of 
the  dangers  to  be  encountered,  for  bands  of  fierce  and 
untamed  Indians  held  the  country  in  awe ;  the  Viceroy 
therefore  sent  a  guard  of  sokiiers  with  the  travdlereto 
defend    them    from    these    troops    of   unconquerable 
nomades,  who,   whenever    they   find    tberoseWes  the 
stronger  party,  attack  and  murder  the  Whites  or  Creoles* 
or  at  the  least  strip  them,  and,  tyiiag  them  to  treeSi  cany 
off  their  baggage  and  mules  into  th  eir  fastnesses,  known 
to  none  but  themselves,  leaving  their  victims  to  a  lis- 
gering  and  dreadfiil  death. 

Guadalaxara  possesses  vast  quantities  of  minerals,  jri» 
but  its  silver  mines  have  not  yet  become  so  celebrated 
as  those  of  its  Northern  and  Western  neighboars,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  thinness  of  its  population  and  lis 
distance  from  the  Capital.  Five  principal  mining  sta- 
tions have  been  enumerated  by  modern  statistical 
writers,  the  chief  of  which  are  Copaia  and  Boionoi, 
which  are  of  great  value ;  the  veins  of  sihrer  cxistiag 
mostly  in  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  at  an  altitude 
of  from  5900  to  9640  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Next  to  Copaia  and  BolaBos  in  richness  are  those  of 
Asientos  de  Ibarra,  HoUiotipaquiilo^  and  Qvkhichik, 
Very  little  information  to  be  depended  on  is,  however, 
extant  on  the  subject  of  the  mines  of  Guadalaxara, 
which  may  become  of  more  value  when  the  access  to 
the  interior  ia  improved  by  means  of  its  water  commu- 
nications, w.  BHc«. 

The  whole  State  is  crossed  iix>m  East  to  West  t)J 
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ot  xoiuca,  not  tar  from  tbe  iJapital  or  Mexico,  runs 
through  the  State  of  that  name,  and,  after  fortning  the 
frontier  of  the  important  Provinees  of  Guanaxuato  and 
Valladolitly  waters  the  Lake  of  Chapala,  and,  pervading 
the  whole  breadth  of  Guadalaxara,  joins  the  Pacific 
at  the  Points  of  San  Bla8«  It  bears  the  name  "of 
Lerma  till  it  enters  the  Northern  extremity  of  Lake 
Chapala  ;  aiier  which  it  is  called  Rio  Grande^  a  name 
which  it  well  deserves.  Its  Mexican  name  is  Tdolot'^ 
Ian.  It  discharges  itself,  after  forming  a  very  large 
deltas  into  the  Pacific,  opposite  the  Islands  called  Las 
Tres  Marias.  D'Anville  calls  this  noble  river,  the 
extent  of  whose  coarse  most  be  above  500  or  600  miles, 
the  Barama^  and  in  the  Edinhurgk  CkizMeer  it  is  men* 
tioned  by  that  name.  Thr  other  rivers  of  this  States 
of  most  note,  are  the  BayonOj  whkh  forms  its  Northern 
limits,  and  the  Colima.  on  its  Southern  extremity: 
both  of  these  are  small. 

The  next  great  featnre  of  this.  Province  is  the  fine 
expansion  of  the  Bio  Grande,  named  Lake  Chapala^ 
nearly  100  miles  in  length  by  about  30<  in  breadth^ 
embosomed  in  the  chain  of  tike  Mexican  Cordillera, 
which  circles  round  it  at  some  little  distance.  It  con«> 
tains  two  large  and  many  small  Islands,  and  appears  to 
be  the  great  deposit  of  the  waters  irom  the  Andesi  as 
there  are  no  laige  rivers  excepting  the  Lerma  in  its 
neighbourhood.  It  is,  however,  still  little  known  to 
Geographers  :  at  a  short  distance  from  it  to  the  North, 
where  the  curvature  of  tlie  Cordillera  is  greatest,  is 
another  lake,  but  of  much  smaller  dimensions. 

Guadalaxara  contained,  in  1808,  a  population  of  only 
630,500  souls,  Or  about  66  to  each  square  league;  and- 
these  peopled,  chiefly,  two  cities,  six  towns,  and  322 
villages.  According  to  a  Memoir  of  the  last  Royal 
Intendant  of  the  Province,  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
produce,  in  1802,  was  «^568,581  sterling  ;  and  the  value 
of  its  manufactured  produce  was  ^22,351.  Its  chief 
productions  are  wheat,  maize,  pimento,  cotton,  and 
cochineal ;  all  of  which  are  brought  to  perfection  by  the 
climate  in  great  abundance.  Cattle,  swine,  and  sheep, 
form  a  p;reat  part  of  its  export  trade  to  Mexico,  and  the 
mines  furnished  employment,  previous  to  the  war,  for 
many  hands,  but  they  have  been  much  neglected  lately. 

The  Capital  is  Guadalaxara,  where  the  Governor, 
the  Bishop,  and  the  State  Officers  reside.  Its  situation 
is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  here  called 
Esquitlan  by  the  native  Mexicans,  and  Santiago  by  the 
Whites.  There  is  a  cataract  and  great  rapid  on  it  at 
the  distance  of  12  miles  fi-om  the  city,  which  would 
require  much  labour  ere  it  could  be  rendered  fit  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation.  The  city  stands  on  a  plain  in 
21*»  9'  North  latitude,  and  103^  2"  W  West  longitude, 
and  is  watered  by  many  streams,  which  flow  into  the 
great  river.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains  clothed 
with  forests,  and  the  plain  is  covered  with  luxuriant 
vegetation.  So  fertile  are  its  environs,  that  the  estate 
of  tlie  Marquess  de  Aitaraisa  alone  sent  annually,  be- 
fore the  war,  4000  head  of  cattle  to  the  Mexican  market, 
with  numerous  flocks  of  Sheep  and  herds  of  swine.  This 
estate  produces  vast  quantities  of  pimento,  maize,  &c., 
arid  has  been  computed  to  yield  40,000  dollars  yearly 
from  the  cultivation  of  these  articles. 

Guadalaxara  is  of  a  great  extent,  but  its  streets  are 
unpaved,  and  mules  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  the 
carriages.  It  possesses  a  fine  aqueduct,  many  Churches 
and  Convents,  with  two  Colleges,  and  eight  great  squares. 
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Mexico  tortneir  maustry,  ana  nave  many  exceiieni  ara* 
sans  amongst  them.  There  is  a  large  manufactory  of  ci- 
gars, and  the  nativestnake  a  sort  of  jars  of  a  fine  scented 
earth,  which  are  eagerly  sought  afiEer  in  M<9xico.  The 
gardens  are  very  extensive,  and  noted  for  the  luxurianey 
of  their  produce  in  fruit  and  vegetables.  lis  population 
has  been  estimated  at  19,500^  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
Gnadalaxarans  are  a  welUmade,  handsome  race,  consist- 
ing of  a  few  Whites,  a  great  proportion  of  Mestizoes  and 
Mulattos,  and  Indians.  The  Indians  inhabit  only  the 
suburbs  of  the  City,  but  the  adjacent  villages  are  chiefly 
peopled  by  that  race  alone.  Guadalaxara  is  280  miles 
North- West  of  Mexico. 

Acapwitta  is  a  small  Town  on  the  firontier  of  Sonora,  Acaponeta, 
and  on  the  road  fiT>m  Mexico  to  the  North-Western 
Ptt>vinces ;  it  has  within  a  few  leagues  of  it  the  Mines 
of  Frontal.     Its  site  is  in  22^  40^  North  latitude,  and 
about  105°  42'  West  longitude. 

AguahUeo  is  in  20"^  44'  North  latitude,  and  103°  33' 
West  longitude ;  17  leagues  South-West  ofthe  Capital^ 
containing  upwards  of  100  families  of  Indians.  Near 
it,  to  the  North,  is  the  Mine  of  AiU&nef;  to  the  South- 
West  that  of  EtzaUem,  San  Nicoias  dd  Roxo,  and  Gua^ 
chtTtan^o;  t&  the  West  those  of  NoHvidad;  and  to 
the  east  AmaUan. 

Aguas  CalienteB  is  built  in  22^  2^  North  latitude,  and' 
101**  51'  30*^  West  longitude;  140  leagues  North 
North- West  of  Mexico,  and  35  from  Guadalaxara,  on 
the  great  road  fh>m-  Mexico  through  Guanaxuato  to 
iSacatecas,  Durango,  and  New  Mexico.  It  contained* 
before  the  war  600  families  of  Whites,  besides  many 
of  Mulattos  and  the  mixed  castes.  Its  name  points 
out  the  warm  springs  for  which  It  is  noted,  two  in 
number,  about  30  feet  distant  from  each  other,  and 
each  afibrdiug  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  more  than 
33  degrees  above  blood  heat,  and  strongly  impregnated 
with  copper.  To  the  North-East,  at  a  considerable 
distance,  are  the  mines  of  Ibarra  and  La  Balena,  To 
the  West,  still  more  distant,  are  those  of  Xalpa  and' 
Ban  Jo94  de  Ouickichila. 

Colima  is  in  18^  54'  North  latitude,  and  103°  20'  Colima. 
West  longitude ;  450  miles  West  of  Mexico,  near  the 
volcano  ofthe  same  name.  This  little  Town  is  on  the 
Southern  border  of  the  State,  and  is  built  in  a  beautiful 
fertile  valley,  which  is  auriferous,  but  yields  more  profit' 
from  cocoa,  cassia,  &c.  The  valley  is  24  miles  in  breadth, 
and  reaches  to  the  Pacific :  360  fkmiles  of  Whites, 
Mestizoes,  Mulattos,  and  Indians,  inhabit  Colima.  To 
the  North -West  of  it  are  the  mines  of  Yertabuena^  and' 
to  the  West  those  of  San  Raftiel. 

Lagos  is  near  the  borders  of  Guanaxuato,  in  21*  27^' 
North  latitude,  and  lOP  32'  West  longitude  r  60  miles 
North-East  of  Guadalaxara,  on  a  plain  noted  for  its 
abundant  produce  of  wheat 

La  Purificadon  is  in  19°  25' North  latitude,  near  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  and  port  of  Nalividad :  to  the  North- 
West  of  it  is  the  mine  of  TeposHtlan. 

San  Bias,  though  a  mere  village,  is  becoming  a  place  San  Bias, 
of  much  importance.  It  is  in  21°  32'  48"  North  lati. 
tude,  and  105°  15'  S3"  West  longitude,  at  the  Southern 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago.  Here  all  vessels 
from  California  aud  the  other  Northern  ports  anchor ; 
tmd  here  the  State  dock-yards  of  the  West  are  situatedj 
The  climate  is  dreadfully  hot  and  unhealthy,  so  that  the 
Government  officers  reside  generally  at  Tepic,  which  is 
much  higher  ground.     The  magazines  and  dock-yards 
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were  on  a  considerable  scale  when  the  royal  Spanish 
navy  refitted  at  San  Bias ;  and  in  the  vicinity  there  are 
all  kinds  of  timber  fit  for  shipping.  Here  there  is  now 
generally  an  £nglish  man  of  war  stationed. 

Santa  Maria  del  oro  is  in  21®  22'  North  latitude,  and 
104®  2'  West  longitude,  and  also  on  the  road  to  San 
Blag,  being  the  town  preceding  Tepic :  near  it  are  the 
mines  of  Elisa^  SajitaFe^  axxdAquitapilco. 

TecoloUan  is  a  Town  amidst  tlie  mountains  to  the 
West  of  Lake  Chapala,  and  in  20®  15'  North  latitude. 
To  the  South-West  of  it  is  the  mining  station  of  San 
Joaquin. 

Tepic  is  in  21®  36'  North  latitude,  and  104®  W  West 
longitude;  97  miles  North-West  of  Guadalaxara.  It. 
is  the  Capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  and  is  344 
miles  North-West  of  Mexico,  being  the  last  town  on 
the  great  road  from  the  metropolis  to  the  port  of  San 
Bias. 

Tequila  is  on  the  great  Western  road  to  San  Bias, 
in  about  20®  45'  North  latitude,  and  not  many  miles 
from  the  Capital.  South  of  it  are  the  mines  of  Anako  ; 
and  proceeding  Westward  along  the  great  road,  are. 
those  of  Copala  and  AguacatandUo  ;  to  the  North  of 
which  are  those  of  Guilotiian  and  HoHoiipaquillo. 

The  situations  of  the  most  productive,  or  best  known 
silver  mines  of  this  State  have  now  been  given,  except 
those  of  Tecomatan^  which  are  to  the  North-West  of  the 
Capital,  with  those  in  the  same  direction,  but  more 
distant,  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Yesca  and  San  Domingo 
on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  mines  of  Bolanos  are  on  tiie 
ridge  of  the  Cordillera,  in  22®  10^  North  latitude,  and 
about  103®  25'  West  longitude,  and  near  the  central 
part  of  the  State.  South-West  of  them,  but  at  some 
distance,  are  those  of  Santa  Ro$a, 

GUALIOR,  (GwALiYAR,  or  Gualiar,)  the  Capital  of 
Daulet  Rdd  Sind'hiylk,  and  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses in  India,  is  in  26®  15'  North  latitude,  and7B®  1' 
East  longitude,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  rather  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  but  only  300  yards  broad. 
Its  sides  are  almost  perpendicular,  and  842  feet  above 
the  plain  in  the  highest  part.  It  is  defended  by  a  stone 
parapet  close  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  was 
deemed  impregnable  till  taken  by  escalade,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Popham,  in  1780.  The  Town  is 
large  and  populous :  many  of  the  houses  are  built  of 
stone,  from  the  ferruginous  schistose  mountains  rising 
like  an  amphitheatre  round  it.  Large  natural  excava- 
tions within  the  fort  form  excellent  tanks,  and  furnish  a 
never-failing  supply  of  water.  A  considerable  trade  ib 
carried  on  in  cloth  and  indigo.  It  was  first  taken  by 
the  Mohammedans  in  a.  d.  1197,  and  again  reduced  by 
Sultdn  Iletmish  in  a.  d.  1235.  Under  Humdyiin,  in 
A.  D.  1543,  it  was  surrendered  to  his  General,  Shlrkhdn, 
the  Afghdn  ;  a  manifest  evidence  of  its  not  being  so  im- 
pregnbble  as  was  supposed.  It  was  the  Capital  of  a 
Serkdr  under  Akbar,  (Ayen  Akherin^  il.  215.)  containing 
12  Mahhats,  and  yielding  a  revenue  of  29,683,649  d4ms 
(£1,236,818.)  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  R&nd  of  G6had,  and  was  re- 
stored to  him  when  taken  by  Major  Popham,  for  the 
Marhattalis  had  previously  taken  it  from  him.  It  was 
treacherously  kept  by  the  Commander  under  Amb&ji 
Ingalid,  who  had  engaged  to  surrender  it  to  the  British, 
but  was  finally  evacuated  on  the  5th  of  February,  1804. 
In  1805  it  was  abandoned  by  the  British  Government, 
and  came  into  possession  of  Daiilet  Rd6  Sind'hid.,  who 
has  since  held  his  Court  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
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GUAMANGA,  a  Province  of  Peru,  bounded^on  the  n^vj* 
North   and  North-East  by  Guanta,  the  uninhabited  ^^^ 
Countries  near  the  river  Apurimac,  and  by  the  State  o{^J^*!^ 
Guancavelica ;  on  the  East  by  the  same  Countries,  and     '"*'^- 
by  the  State  of  Cuzco ;  on  the  West  by  Castro  TireyDs ; 
and  on  the  South  by  Vilcas  Huaman. 

It  is  situated  on  the  Eastern  flank  of  the  central  Cor-  Qiiate. 
dillera  of  the  Andes,  and  is  therefore  temperate  and  gene- 
rally well  inhabited  ;  but  as  the  country  descends  to  the 
Apurimac  on  the  East,  the  climate  becomes  hot,  and 
the  population  decreases. 

The  lands  of  Guamanga  are  well  cultivated,  and,  PradodKu 
where  not  elevated,  yield  a  great  quantity  of  wheat,  and 
embrace  much  pasture ;  great  part  of  the  country  is, 
however,  woodland  and  forest,  tenanted  by  jaguars  and 
reptiles.  Some  very  rich  silver  mines  are  said  to  exist 
in  its  confines;  but  in  1789,  when  Helms  visited  them, 
they  were  overflowed,  and  the  people  were  uselessly 
endeavouring  to  free  them  of  water  by  means  of  com- 
mon pumps. 

Its  chief  Town  is  Guamanga,  situated  176  miles  city  of 
Nofth-West  of  Cuzco,  and  188  miles  South-East  of6iB»agi> 
Lima,  in  12^  50'  South  latitude,  and  77®  56' West  Ion- 
gitude,  in  a  wide  and  beautiful  plain,  watered  by  a  large 
river,  which  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Maranon,  or 
Amazons.  The  climate  of  this  city  is  very  healthy, 
which  renders  it  a  pleasant  residence,  particularly  as 
its  houses  are  well  built  of  stone,  and  equal  in  point  of 
accommodation  to  any  in  Peru.  It  was  founded  by 
Pizarro  in  1539,  and  was  called  San  Juan  de  la  Victoria, 
in  memory  of  the  precipitate  retreat  which  Manco 
Capac  made  when  the  armies  of  Peru  and  of  Spain  were 
drawn  up  for  action.  Pizarro  built  the  town  to  keep 
up  the  communication  between  Lima  and  Cuzco.  This 
city  is  decorated  with  flue  squares,  gardens,  and  walks; 
and  is  the  see  of  a  Bishop,  whose  4maual  revenue  was 
8000  dollars.  The  soil  around  it  is  very  fertile  in  grain 
and  fruit ;  and  from  its  pastures  a  gocKl  export  trade  In 
cattle  and  hides  is  carried  on,  besides  that  in  sweetmeats. 
Sixty  gold,  102  silver,  and  one  quicksilver  mine,  were 
once  wrought  in  Guamanga  and  the  neighbouring  Pro- 
vince of  Lucana.  The  city  was  then  a  place  of  great 
importance,  and  may  probably  again  become  so.  Gu^ 
manga  has  three  parochial  Churches,  one  for  the  Whites, 
and  the  others  for  the  Indians.  A  large  Cathedral, 
several  Chapels  and  Convents,  and  a  University,  are  the 
most  noted  of  the  other  public  edifices.  The  University 
has  a  good  revenue,  and  in  it,  previous  to  the  struggle 
for  independence.  Divinity,  Law,  and  Philosophy  were 
taught.  The  population  of  this  city  is  stated  at  26,000, 
including  Whites,  Mestizoes,  Mulattos,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion  of  Indians. 

An  interesting  account  of  Guamanga  is  to  be  seen  in 
Herrera*8  Descripcion  de  las  Indias  OccidenUdet,  He 
says,  that  it  is  built  on  the  great  road  of  the  Incas, 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  efforts  of  genius  and  per- 
severance which  has  survived  the  destruction  of  the 
almost  civilized  natives  of  Peru. 

But  the  most  singular  remains  of  ancient  art  are  some 
great  buildings,  which  the  Indians  have  a  curious  tra- 
dition concerning.  It  is  said  they  were  erected  by 
white  and  bearded  men,  who  came  to  the  country  long 
before  the  race  of  the  Incas  subdued  it.  These  edifices 
are  totally  different  in  their  form  and  workmanship  from 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  Peruvian  architecture. 
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Town  is  in  13°  14'  South  latitude,  and  73^*  IC  West 
longitude,  and  its  territory  is  extremely  fertile. 

Eleven  leagues  from  Guaman^^,  on  the  Royal  road  to 
Cuzco,  are  the  vast  remains  of  the  Peruvian  city  of 
Ftfca,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  emporium  of  the 
Incas,  and  in  which  formerly  the  chief  Temple  of  the  Sun 
stood. 

At  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  leagues,  on  the  other 
side,  are  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Guancavelica,  which 
were  worked  long  before  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards, 
for  the  sake  of  the  cinnabar,  with  which  the  Peruvians 
painted  themselves  when  they  went  to  battle,  but  they 
were  totally  ignorant  of  the  methods  of  extracting  mer- 
cury. The  mjnes  of  Guancavelica  were  first  opened 
for  quicksilver  as  early  as  1576,  by  Enrique  Garces,  a 
Portuguese. 

GUANAXUATO,  a  Province  of  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico, which,  although  not  so  large  as  most  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  Union,  is  perhaps  the  richest  in  metals  of 
BouDdarief »  the  whole,  as  well  as  the  most  populous.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  North  by  the  Provinces  of  Zacatecas  and  San  Luis 
PjOtosi,  on  the  East  by  Mexico,  on  the  West  by  Guada- 
laxara,  and  on  the  South  by  the  State  of  Valludolid.  Its 
form  is  that  of  a  rhomboid,  of  which  the  Rio  Grande 
determines  the  Southern  fac*.  The  Western  flank  of 
the  Great  Cordillera  of  the  Sierra  Madre  here  spreads 
its  most  elevated  ridges  over  the  whole  Province,  the 
length  of  which  is  52  leagues  from  the  Eastern  bay  of 
Lake  Chapala  to  the  borders  of  Zacatecas;  and  its 
breadth,  from  the  Villa  de  Leon  to  Zelaya,  31  ;  the 
extent  of  surface  being  911  square  leagues. 

The  Andes  here  exhibit,  in  alt  their  grandeur,  mag- 
nificent depositions  of  the  transition  rocks.  Syenite 
and  transition  clay  slate,  (with  greenstone  and  Lydian 
stone,)  grauwacke,  and  non- metalliferous  porphyry,* 
have  been  observed  in  succession,  from  below  upwards. 
The  porphyries  of  Guanaxuato  are,  however,  for  the 
most  part,  situated  on  a  steatitic  and  carboniferous 
clay  slate.  Humboldt  gives  the  following  view  of  the 
construction  of  the  Mexican  mountains,  which  are  well 
exhibited  in  Guanaxuato,  where  the  deepest  mines  in 
the  world  have  been  formed : — 

••  Transition  clay  slate  with  carbon,  and  containing 
also  beds  of  syenite  and  serpentine.  The  lower  beds 
pass  to  talc  slate,  and  repose  on  primitive  rocks. 

"  Syenite  alternating  with  greenstone.  Transition 
porphyry,  metalliferous,  and  placed  immediately  on 
transition  clay  slate.  .  The  upper  beds  pass  into  pho- 
nolite." 

Perhaps  no  Country  in  the  world,  of  so  limited  an 
extent,  possesses  such  amazing  riches  as  Guanaxuato. 
Besides  gold  and  silver  it  produces  mercury  at  Zelaya, 
and  tin  in  grains,  and  wood  tin  in  its  clayey  soils, 
in  various  parts  of  the  Province ;  but  silver  is  its  staple 
commodity :  no  less  than  six  great  mines  surrounding 
Vaienc:  ina.  its  Capital  city,  of  which  that  of  Falenciana  is  the  richest. 
These  mines  are  said  to  have  produced,  before  tlie 
Revolution,  double  the  quantity  of  gold  ond  silver  yielded 
by  the  great  mines  of  Potosi  in  South  America. 

The  mouth  of  Falenciana  is  7856  feet  above  the 
ocean ;  its  excavations  extend  to  the  breadth  of  4900 
feet,  its  great  vein  being  22  feet  in  width,  and  the  lowest 
shaft  1640  feet  in  depth.  It  employed,  when  in  its 
greatest  activity,  900  men  in  carrying  the  ores  to  the 
surface,  up  the  stairs  on  their  backs,  ISOO  in  procuring 
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of  the  materials,  workmen,  overseers,  &c.,  was  above 
j^l87,500  sterling  per  annum;  and  the  net  profit, 
during  the  same  period,  to  the  proprietors,  after  deduct- 
ing the  King's  fiflh  and  all  expenses,  was  from  ^2,000 
to  ^£123,759  a  year. 

In  these  rich  mines  the  labourers,  like  those  of  the 
diamond  workings  inOolconda,  oflen  contrived  to  steal 
their  precious  burthens  and  secrete  the  ores,  although 
most  of  them  worked  nearly  naked,  and  underwent  a 
very  rigorous  search  on  quitting  the  pits.  Every  thing 
regarding  the  working  of  these  mines  was  conducted  in 
a  very  inefficient  manner  :  smelting,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  fuel,  was  not  much  employed ;  and  in  the 
process  of  amalgamation,  great  waste  and  ignorance 
were  usual.  Valenciana  was  worked  dry,  which,  of 
course,  proved  very  advantageous  to  the  owners,  as 
most  of  the  other  mines  required  great  expense  to  clear 
them  of  water. 

In  his  Superposition  of  Roch^  Humboldt  observes,  Stratifia 
that  *'  the  famous  vein  of  Guanaxuato,  which,  from  1786  ^^^^' 
to  1803,  has  produced  yearly,  on  an  average,  556,000 
marcs  of  silver,  traverses  transition  clay  slate.  This 
rock,  in  its  lower  strata,  passes,  in  the  mine  of  Valen- 
ciana, (at  the  height  of  932  toises  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,)  to  a  talcose  slate ;    and  a  particular  examina- 

tion  has  convinced  him  that  the  clay  slate  of  Guanaxuato 

belongs  to  the  most  ancient  intermediary  formations. 

In  digging  in  the  massive  rock,  the  tiro  general  d 
Valenciana^  which  has  cost  nearly  7,000,000  of  frant 

the  following  strata  were  found,  reckoning  downwa 

for  94  toises  of  depth.      An  ancient    conglomei 

representing  the  red  sandstone;  black  transition 

slate,  strongly  carburrettcd,  and  in  very  thin  lar 

clay  slate,    bluish  grey,   containing  magnesia ; 

blende  slate,  greenish  black,  a  little  mixed  wit^ 

and  pyrites,  but  destitute  of  feldspar ;  green  se 

containing  much  pyrites  mixed  with  talc  and 

hornblende  slate ;  syenite.     In  the  deepest  ^ 

the  mine,  (planes  de  San  Bernardo,)  172 

this  syenite,  which  was  more  than  30  toisf 

burretted  clay  slate  occurred  again,  and  ir 

were  sinking  when  Humboldt  visited  thif 

efibrt  of  human  industry. 

He  saw  no  remains  of  organized  bo< 

porphyry,  grauwacke,  or  Lydian  stone 

clay  slate  of  Guanaxuato,  which  is  tl 

silver  yet  discovered. 

Where  the  porphyry  evinces  itsel' 

less  rich,  and  three  mines  to  the  f 

ciana,   namely,  those  of  Bdgra 

Mart  Sanchez^  opened  in  the  • 

strata,   have  proved   comparar 

tance. 

The  vela  madre^  or  mothcF 

both  the  clay  slate  and  porp* 

toises,  and  a  thickness  of  fro 

for  230  years  prior  to  the  7 
The  clay  slates  and  trar 

such  great  treasure  in 

covered  by  a  formation  c 

plains  of  Celaya,  Salar 

supports  limestone  an 

from  Canada  de  Marfr' 

the  city  of  Guanaxw 

in  the  Sierra  de  S 
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dUANAX-  height  of  more  than  7000  feet;  but  no  coal,  or  fossil 
UATO.     wood,  or  petrified  shells,  were  seen  in  it. 

*"^*^'^^^  A  Yery  interesting,  but  somewhat  disjointed  account 
of  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  Guanajuato,  mayi>e 
found  by  Che  patient  reader  in  the  above- cited  Work  of 
'Humboldt,  from  which  we  have  gathered  some  of  the 
most  striking  iacts,  but  to  pursue  them,  would  take  us 
far  beyond  our  limits. 

Great  part  of  Guanaxuato  is  very  fertile,  but^  of 
course,  the  chief  value  of  its  exports  consists  in  the  pre- 
cious metals,  or  rather  did  consist  in  them  previous  to 
the  war  of  independence,  the  mines  having  been  much 
neglected  since  the  Republic  was  formed. 

Papulation.  The  population  of  this  State,  prior  to  the  Civil  war, 
was  517,300,  of  which  160,000  were  Indians,  and  the 
rest  chiefly  Uie  descendants  of  whites  and  the  mixed 
races. 

Prom  the  height  of  the  Country  generally,  and  its 
peculiar  situation,  no  Rivers  of  any  consequence  appear 
throughout  its  extent. 

Ciiy  of  Santa  Fe,  or  Guanaxuato,  is  the  Capital  of  this 

StntaF^  State.  It  was  founded  in  1554,  made  a  Town  in  1619, 
and  constituted  a  City  in  1741.  This  Capital  is  in 
21^  (y  1 5''  North  latitude,  and  100°  54'  45"  West  latitude, 
and  6836  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  great 
road  from  Mexico  to  Zacatecas  and  Duraugo,  154 
leagues  distant  from  Vera  Cruz,  70  from  Mexico  West- 
ward, and  Durango  is  127  leagues  from  it  Northwards. 
Guanaxuato  is  surrounded  by  mining  stations  and 
-villages,  which  form  so  many  suburbs.  The  population 
within  the  City,  properly  so  called,  was,  before  the  war, 
41,000,  and  in  the  mining  statioas  and  suburbs  20,600, 
making  altogether  70,600  souls  in  a  town,  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  has  not  been  adequately  given  by  any  well- 
informed  writer. 

The  scenery  in  its  neighbourhood  is  represented  us 
very  singular,  gigantic  masses  of  porphyry  rising  per- 
pendicularly above  the  neighbouring  plains  more  than 
1200  feet,  and  to  the  East  of  the  City,  having  at  a  dis- 
tance the  appearance  of  walls  and  fortifications  of  a 
stupendous  nature.  These  ridges  are  called  Buffos^  and 
though  destitute  of  metals,  are  regarded  by  the  Mexican 
miners  as  a  natural  indication  of  riches  in  their  vicinity. 
Porphyries  predominate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gua- 
naxuato ;  they  have  a  paste  of  compact  feldspar,  and 
are  grey  or  olive  green,  containing  imbedded  lamellar 
feldspar,  not  glassy,  either  in  crystals  almost  micro- 
scopic, as  the  BuffaSy  or  in  very  large  crystals,  as  in  the 
mines  of  San  Bruno  and  Tesoro,  The  decomposed 
hornblende,  which  probably  tinges  the  mass  green,  is, 
however,  only  visible  in  irregular  spots.  In  ascending 
from  the  Town  towards  the  Sierra,  the  porphyry  is  often 
seen  in  balls,  with  concentral  layers ;  its  paste  becomes 
darkish  grey,  semi-vitreous,  (pitch-stone  porphyry,)  and 
contains  grains  of  quartz,  and  a  little  crystallized  mica. 
Near  the  mines  of  Villalpando  the  auriferous  veins 
traverse  a  green  porphyry  with  a  base  of  phonolite,  in 
which  there  are  only  some  small  and  thin  crystals  of 
glassy  feldspar.  Humboldt  found  it  difficult  to  distin- 
guish this  rock  from  trachytic  porphyry.  He  saw  it 
covered  with  an  earthy  yellowish  white  porphyry  in  the 
mine  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  with  an  ancient  conglomerate 
in  the  mine  of  VUlalpando,  the  lower  beds  passing  to 
grauwacke. 

Salamanca.  Salamanca,  near  the  Rio  Grande,  is  a  very  pretty 
Town.  It  is  built  on  a  gently  rising  plain,  at  the  height 
of  5762  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  150  miles 
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SiUw^  containing  about  a  thousand  fiunilies  of 
Indians  and  the  mixed  races,  is  in  21^  North  latitude, 
near  Guanaxuato,,  ai>d  on  the  high  road  to  Durango, 
proceeding  on  which,  a  short  way  to  the  North-West,  is  SUaoJ 

Zeon,  which  has  several  privileges,  and  is  styled  ^^t^^ 
ViUa  de  Leon  ;  his  built  in  21^  5'  North  latitude,  and  is 
situated  in  a  plain,  celebrated  for  its  fertility  in  graia; 
and  near  this  Town  are  to  be  seen  very  rich  fields  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  maize.  It  is  40  miles  North-West 
of  Guanaxuato,  and  on  the  confines  of  the  State. 

San  Felipe  is  20  leagues  North  of  the  Capital,  and  Saa  Fd'ipe; 
in  2r  20^  North  latitude,  and  101°  West  longitude,  on 
the  road  from  Mexico  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  the  North- 
Eastern  Provinces,  and  Zacatecas. 

Celaya^  or  Zelaya,  is  on  the  Souih-Eastem  bona-  Cdaja 
dary  of  the  State,  and  on  the  great  road  frt>m  Mexico  to 
Guadalaxara,  in  20"^  30^  North  latitude,  lOO^  SO'  West 
longitude,  1 10  miles  North-West  of  Mexico,  and  60 
South-East  of  Guanaxuato.  It  is  celebrated  as  being 
a  City,  as  having  rich  plantations  of  olive  trees,  and  as 
possessing  a  very  fine  Church,  that  of  the  Carmelites, 
adorned  with  Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns.  The 
height  of  the  plain  on  which  Celaya  is  built,  is  6018 
feet. 

Gachupinas^  Dolores,  San  I/uu  de  la  Paz^  the  mines 
of  San  Pedrot  FriaSf  Pengamo^  Tematoaiio^  and  So- 
rabia,  are  the  names  of  the  other  principal  places, 
but  the  Geography  and  Statistics  of  this  State  are  at 
present  too  little  known  to  enable  us  to  give  any  accn- 
rate  accounts  of  them. 

GUANCAVELICA,  a  Province  of  Peru,  which  lies 
almost  entirely  in  the  Andes,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
North  by  Tarma,  East  by  Lima^  West  by  CuzeOy  and 
on  the  South  by  Guamanga.  The  principal  districts  ]>i^-;^::j. 
are  those  of  Xauxa  and  Angaraeg,  Xauxa.,  which  is  ^auxa. 
bounded  by  the  two  parallel  chains  of  the  Andes,  is 
about  12  leagues  long  from  North  to  Sonth,  and  15  in 
breadth  from  East  to  West,  and  is  bounded  on  the  North 
and  North-East  by  the  Province  of  Tarma,  on  the  East 
by  the  mountain  of  the  Indians,  and  by  the  district  of 
Huanta,  on  the  South  by  Angaraez  and  Tauyos,  and 
on  the  West  by  Guarochiri,  being  a  very  extensive  ravine 
or  valley  of  the  Cordillera.  Its  climate  on  the  moun- 
tains which  encompass  it  is,  fit>m  its  situation,  cold,  bat 
the  valley  possesses  a  serene  and  delightful  temperatuie. 

It  has  several  fine  streams  which  water  St,  and  its  ivodacacct 
fertile  soil,  on  the  highlands,  yields  papas  and  mai^ 
other  fruits,  with  great  quantities  of  wheat,  barley^ 
and  vegetables.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  constitute 
much  of  its  traffic,  the  wool  of  this  district  bemg  greatly 
valued. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Xauxa^  which  rises  in  Lake  Bntr 
Chincbaycocha,  in  the  Province  of  Tarma,  passes  dirough  Xiiaa. 
Huanta,  dividing  that  Province  from  Angaraez,  and 
after  collecting  many  tributary  rivers  of  considerable 
size,  flows  at  length  into  the  great  Apurimac.  Sixty-six 
miles  South  of  Tarma  it  has  a  very  fine  stone  bridge 
over  it,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  remarkable  places 
in  the  Country,  called  Iscuchaca,  and  facilitates  a  diffi- 
cult pass  into  Angaraez.  The  population  of  Xauzahas 
been  stated  at  52,300.  It  possesses  a  few  sUver  mine6» 
but  they  are  not  much  worked. 

Xauxa,  or  Jauja,  the  chief  Town,  is  on  the  froB-  Xaax& 
tiers  of  the   extensive   Country   between   the  Andes 
and  the  Apurimac,  inhabited  by  nations  of  fierce  and 
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GTJANCA.-  antamed  Indians,  who  m&lce  il  the  scene  of  many  pre- 
VELICA,  datory  incursions,  but  who  now  appear. to  be  gradually 
^'^"yr^^  yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  the  Missionaries,  who 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  villages  amongst  them, 
tfie  nearest  of  which  to  Xauxa  is  Ocopa.  Xauxa  is 
built  near  the  great  river  of  the  same  name,  but  is  not 
a  place  of  much  note.  Fts  chief  dependence  is  on  its 
woollen  manufactures. 

Anoaraez  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Xauxa,  on 
the  East  by  Huanta,  and  on  the  West  by  the  Andes, 
being  about  72  miles  in  length  from  East  to  West,  and 
V2  in  width,  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  from  the  sinuosi*- 
ties  of  the  great  Cordillera.  Its  valleys,  like  that  of 
Xauxa,  are  temperate  and  very  fertile,  yielding  sugar, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  whilst  the  remaining  portions  also 
afford  wheat,  maize,  and  othergrain ;  and  it  is  celebrated 
for  an  abundant  supply  of  strong,  coarse  grass,  which 
affords  fiiel  for  the  quicksilver  works,  great  emolu- 
ment having,  during  the  time  when  the  mines  of 
that  substance  were  in  activity,  been  derived  from  it. 
The  pigihents  which  accompany  mercury  produced 
considerable  revenue  to  this  Province,  as  well  as  that 
substance,  but  at  present  agriculture,  and  the  cattle 
farms,  yield  its  natives  the  greatest  profits. 

Angaraezis  said  to  contain  about  dOTowns  or  villages, 
principally  inhabited  by  Indians ;  and  in  it  are  many  of 
the  head  waters  of  those  streams  which,  flowing  into 
the  Apurimac,  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the 
Amazons,  and  may  one  day  open  the  trade  of  Peru  to 
the  Atlantic. 

But  Gruancavelica  is  important,  not  only  from  thia 
cause,  but  from  its  being  the  great  deposit  of  that 
treasure  of  mercury,  which  is  so  necessary  in  rendering 
the  precious  metals  serviceable  to  mankind,  and  which 
is  so  sparingly  distributed  in  those  regions  of  the  New 
World,  where  gold  and  silver  is  even  superabundant ; 
for  throughout  the  Americas,  the  following  places  only 
have  been  hitherto  chiefly  known  to  yield  it  in  any  of 
its  forms,  and  that  in  very  small  quantities,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Guancavelica  and  other  parts  of  Peru. 
Native  mercury  and  native  amalgam  in  Kentucky. 
Cinnabar,  mixed  with  native  mercury,  at  Durazno  in 
Mexico  ;  also  in  the  same  Country  at  San  Juan  de  la 
Chica,  where  there  is  a  vein  of  from  six  to  20  feet  in 
width,  traversing  pitchstone  porphyry.  Cinnabar  in 
Colombia  near  Azogue;  on  the  shores  of  Lakes  Michi- 
gan, Huron,  St.  Clair,  Erie,  and  Detroit  River,  and  in- 
a  few  other  places. 

In  Peru  it  is  found  in  the  Pitmnce  of  Pataz,  at 
Valdivui,  near  the  great  Nevado,  or  snowy  mountain  de 
Pelagato,  in  the  district  of  Conchucos,  to  the  East  of 
Santa ;  in  the  district  of  Huama]ics»  to  the  South-East 
of  Guarachoco,  at  the  Banos  de  Jesna;  in  the  district  oi 
Guialhs,  near  Guaraz,  and  in  Guancavelica. 

Of  all  these  places  Guancavelica  is  the  <m1y  one 
which  has  ever  produced  that  important  and  singular 
mineral  in  great  abundance,  the  principal  mine  being 
that  situated  in  the  mountains  of  SaniaBwbara,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  South  of  the  City  of  Guancavehca. 

This  mine  was  first  discovered,  in  modern  times,  by 
an  Indian,  Gonsalez  de  Abincopa,  in  the  year  1567 ; 
but  it  appears  that  the  Peruviana  knew  it  well  in  the 
time  of  their  Incas,  as  they  used  cinnabar  to  decorate 
their  persons,  and  procured  it  from  this  neighbovrhood. 
We  shall  describe  this  great  mine,  since  it  is  the  richest 
ot  all  in  Peru,  and  affords  a  tolerably  just  idea  of  the 
others.     It  was  opened  first  by  the  Spaniards  in  Sep* 


tember,  1570,  and  is  divide 
named  the  PerHnencioB  i 
CodUxpaia;  of  the  last  of 
ment  latterly  bad  forbid 
the  bed  contained  red  and 
or  realgar  and  orpiment,  w 
of  experienced  miners,  or  fr 
deirths. 

Santa  Barbara  is  free  fi 
leries  of  immense  extent, 
an  enonnoua  expense.  'I 
appears  to  be  chiefly  comp 
bonate  of  lime,*  and  the 
of  quartz  freestone  of  alx 
in  strata  and  in  small  v 
roua  mass  averages  fi*om 
A<:eording  to  Helmsy  who  I 
examination  of  the  Pemvi 
80  Spanish  ells  in  extent, 
partly  solid,  and  crystallix 
heavy  spar,  quartz,  mangai 
intersprinkled  with  sandst 
else  in  limestone.  Nativ< 
einnabar  or  sulphnret  beinj 
iion  ore,  magnetic  iron,  pyr 
crevices  variegated  with  gyp 
calo  spar,  they  contain  fib 
the  mine  is  13,805  feet  abo 
ago  it  was  worked  with  gre 
it  is  said,  no  less  than  600 
ha  perpendicular  depth.  A 
erpiment,  or  sulphuret  of 
masa  of  quicksilver,  was  by 
taken  for  cinnabar,  and  si 
perished  in  the  operation  of 

Carelessness,  or  rather 
for  gain,  destroyed  this  ce! 
it  being  the  only  Royal  m 
people  were  anxious  to  obta 
in  »  short  space  as  they  cou 
ties  of  the  mineral  to  ^e  B 
the  Broctdj  which  was  the  i 
pillars  of  rock  containing 
scarcer  in  the  body  of  tl: 
thinned,  and  at  last  cut  av 
and  hindered  ail  communic 
At  pcesent,  it  is  satd,  some 
to  the  dearth  of  quicksilvei 
gallery ;  but  the  silver  wo 

*  CieaveUod,  Amerioan  Geolog 
primitive  rocks,  which  pass  the  li 
give  the  Cordilleras  their  characte 
owing,  in  general,  either  to  primit 
(observes  Hmnboldt  in  his  Svper\ 
porphyries,  dolorit«s,aiid  phoDoliti 
of  Giulgayoc  and  Guancareiica, 
toises.  Zeclistein,  (Alpine  limesU 
tinct  from  transition  limestone,  co 
of  the  moantaitts  between  Guaml 
pampa,  (1460—2000  loiaes,)  ao< 
(2100  toises,)  near  Hoaucavelica, 
2207  toises.) 

**  In  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru,  d< 
toises  above  the  level  of  the  ocean 
nHDse  bod  of  saadstoM  as  quart 
conuining  a  deposit  of  mercury,  fo 
'  '<  At  Peru,  near  Huancavelicaf 
rvery  quartsose  sandstone  that  ibi 
apart  fills  the  veins  (mountain  of  S 
and  traverse  the  Alpin«  linesloQiB.' 
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GCANCAp  chiefly  supplied  from  small  veins,  which  are  fonned  in 
VBLICA.^  Other  parts  of  tlic  same  chain  of  mountains,  near  SiUa 
^^^^  Caaa,  These  veins  generally  traverse  Alpine  limestone, 
are  full  of  calcedony,  and  although  thin,  they  cross  and 
form  masses,  from  which  the  Indians,  who  were  allowed 
to  work  them,  are  said  to  have  obtained  SOOO  quintals 
annually  by  merely  uncovering  the  surface. 

There  has  been  extracted  from  the  mine  of  Guanca« 
Telica,  up  to  the  year  1789,  no  less  a  mass  of  quidcsilver 
than  1,040,452  quintals,  or  186,578,162  pounds  Troy, 
.  being  from  4000  to  6000  quintals  annually.  Fifty 
quintals  of  tolerable  mineral  yielded,  by  distillation,  irom 
8  to  12  pounds  of  mercury.  Helms  observed  that 
to  extract  the  metal  they  used  the  old  Spanish  Almaden 
furnace,  which  was  heated  from  beneath  with  the  coarse 
gfrass  before  mentioned :  he  saw  75  of  these  furnaces  at 
work,  but  such  was  the  ignorance  with  which  the  Royal 
monopoly  was  conducted,  that  each  hundred  weight  of 
metal  cost  146  piasters,  or  about  J^7  for  workmanship. 
It  was  sold  to  the  proprietors  of  gold  and  silver  mines 
for  J&17,  so  that  it  was  calculated  no  less  a  sum  than 
i04 5,000  was  annually  lost  by  the  quicksilver  mines  of 
the  King  of  Spain  in  Peru.  Helms  proposed  to  con- 
struct furnaces  on  the  plan  of  Baron  Born,  but  although 
he  had  been  purposely  sent  over  to  Peru  by  the  King, 
to  introduce  the  improved  modern  methods  of  mining, 
the  Viceroy  prevented  him  from  executing  so  desirable 
a  plan.  Helms,  who  had  been  assayer  of  the  Mint  at 
Cracow,  was  accompanied  by  Baron  Nordenflycht,  a 
Swede,  and  they  had  been  regularly  appointed,  the 
first  as  Director  of  the  smelt! ng-houses  in  Peru,  the 
latter.  Director-general  of  the  mines.  They  were  so 
disgusted  with  the  ignorance  they  had  to  contend 
against,  and  the  treatment  they  received,  that  they  re- 
turned to  Europe  in  1793,  afler  having  been  nearly  four 
years  in  Peru. 

The  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper  ores,  which  abound 
in  the  Province  of  Guancavelica,  are  so  rich  that  Helms 
asserts,  if  the  mountains  which  contain  them  were  pro- 
perly explored,  and  judiciously  worked,  they  would 
alone  yield  a  larger  supply  of  the  precious  metals  than 
what  would  be  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  whole 
world.  Some  shafls  have  been  sunk,  and  the  silver 
ores  found  to  yield  from  nine  to  ten,  and  even  as  much 
as  92  marcs  of  silver  of  eight  ounces  per  marc  in  every 
hundred  weight.  These  mountains  are  composed  q[ 
sandstone,  with  layers  of  marl,  limestone,  and  spar,  or 
of  simple  limestone,  and  contain  also  rock  salt. 

"  In  the  assiento  of  Guancavelica,"  says  Herrera, 
"  is  a  spring,  whose  waters  coagulate  into  a  species  of 
soft  stone."*  Of  this  tufacious  matter,  found  near  these 
thermal  waters,  the  houses  in  the  city  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  generally  built. t 
City  of  GuANCAVBLiCA  is  the  Capital  of  this  Province,  and  is 

Guancave-     situated  in  the  district  of  A ngaraez,  in  12°  45' South 
lica.  latitude,  and  in  74°  46'  West  longitude,  30  miles  North- 

West  of  Guamanga,  and  140  South-East  of  Lima. 

It  was  founded  in  1572  by  the  Viceroy  Toledo,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  fame  and  profit  of  the  mercury 
mine  of  Santa  Barbara,  in  a  breach  or  abrupt  valley  of 
the  Andes^  ;5ipd  has  been  one  of  the  richest  and  largest 
cities  of  Peru.  The  temperature  of  the  air  at  this 
place  is  often  rtry  low,  and  the  climate  changeable 

•  K/o«  hombreif  be  gravely  n44s,  o  ammaletquc  ia  beven,  nuieren 
porqtie  m  «/  cuerpo  te  convifrtu  en  pisJra. 

I  The  Ciljr  of  Pasti  in  Italy  is  built  of  M  W^%  W^i  pf  ^^t 


from  iU  great  altitude ;  it  frequently  freeses  and  nuia  gcaxca 
on  the  same  day  in  which  there  are  tempests  of  than-  ^BlJCA. 
der,  lightning,  and  hail.  The  population  has  beea  "" 
stated  at  5200,  but  this  small  number  is  owing  to  the  ^^^' 
state  of  the  mine,  and  may  probably  again  reach  to  four  ^"^^^ 
times  that  number. 

Guancavelica  is  12,308  feet,  and  the  neigfaboQiiniP 
mountain  of  Santa  Barbara  14,506  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Cadro  Vireyna  and  Lircag  are  also  Provinces  de« 
pendent  on  Guancavelica,  and  with  Xatua  cootain 
one  known  mine  of  gold,  80  of  silver,  two  of  quicksilTcr, 
and  ten  of  lead. 

In  CaUro  Firtyna  is  a  Town  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  the  chief  place  of  a  district  lying  on  the  Andes, 
vrith  a  very  variable  climate,  producing  the  fruits  of  the 
tropical  and  the  temperate  regions.  On  its  great  plains, 
which  are  in  the  highest  and  coldest  parts,  are  numeroos 
flocks  of  vicunoi,  or  Peruvian  sheep,  whose  wool  is  the 
chief  article  of  its  commerce.  The  Town  is  in  \2^W 
South  latitude,  74°  15^  West  longitude,  42  miles  from 
the  Capital,  and  125  miles  South-East  of  Lima,  and 
is  built  on  a  lofty  mountain,  where  the  cold  is  very  in- 
tense. The  population  is  not  stated  in  any  recent  ac- 
count, but  the  Province,  which  is  22  leagues  in  length 
from  East  to  West,  and  25  broad  from.  North  to  South, 
is  said  to  contain  only  7000  inhabitants. 

GUANO,  a  substance  which  is  abundantly  spread  over 
several  of  the  islets  off  the  coast  of  Peru.  The  Indians 
collect  it  in  small  ships  to  supply  the  Peruvian  farms 
(particularly  those  where  maize  or  pepper  is  cultivated) 
with  manure,  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  form  a  very 
valuable  kind. 

Naturalists  are  much  in  doubt  respecting  the  origin 
of  this  substance,  which  some  recent  writers  on  Geology 
have  conjectured  to  be  purely  mineral,  whilst  others 
coincide  with  the  received  opinion  in  Peru,  that  it  is 
the  excrement  of  birds  of  the  genera  Ardea  and  PhtiU- 
copierus. 

The  beds  which  are  worked  for  manure  are  frequently 
from  50  to  60  feet  in  thickness,  and  must,  of  course, 
have  taken  Ages  to  accumulate^  if  the  Guano  is  the 
ex\tvi(B  of  birds. 

In  the  French  edition  of  Acosia  (1600)  we  find  the 
following  notice.  En  quelque  lata,  ou  Phares,  qui  mU 
ioignent  la  coste  de  Peru,  ion  voit  le  loing  da  pio,  d 
montaignes  toules  blanches^  et  diroit-on  H  ka  voir  qut  ee 
seroit  de  la  neige,  ou  que  tout  y  est  vne  ierre  blanche, 
mats  ce  sont  des  monceaux  de  la  JUnU  de  ce$  oyKOiur 
tnarinJi  qui  vont  Id  continuellement  fienUr,  etyenad 
grande  abondance  qu^elle  se  hatwe  phtneur$  aulne$^ 
voire  plusieurs  lances  en  haut :  ce  qui  semble  chose  fs' 
buleuse.  II  vont  auec  des  basteaux  d  ces  Islet,  siuUment 
pour  charger  cestefiente^  pource  qu'il  ny  a  autre  frrnd, 
grand  ny  petit  en  icelles  ;  el  est  ceste  Jitntt  si  commode, 
et  si  proffilable,  que  la  terre  qui  en  est  fwnke,  rapporie 
du  fruict  en  fort  grand  abondance.  lis  appeUent  cesU 
Jiente  Guano  d^ou  a  prins  le  no  la  vaUee^  qu*Hs  ditent  de 
limaguana,  Ss  vallees  du  Peru,  ou  ils  se  servent  de  cede 
fiente^  et  est  la  plus  fertile  de  ceste  terroir.  Les  coi»g», 
grenades  et  autres  fruicts  y  excedeni  en  grandeur  d 
boni4  tous  les  autres,  et  disent  que  c^est  pourceque  feaue 
avec  laqueUe  ils  Us  arrousent,  passe  par  de  la  ierre^ 
fumie  de  ceste  Jiente,  qui  cause  la  beauie  de  ce  fnticL 
Tellem,ent  que  ces  oiseaux  n*oni  pas  seuiement  la  chair 
pour  aeruir  de  viande,  le  chant  pour  la  recreation,  la 
plume  pour  Corn^ment  et  gail^rdue:  mais  aussi  kw 
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GUANO.  Jienie  sert  pour  engraisKr  la  terre.  Cequeaesie  ainsi 
>^-v^  ordone  par  le  Creaieur  souuerain  pour  le  seruice  de 
Vhomme  A  Jin  quOl  tte  ressouuienne  de  reccgnoistre  et 
estre  loyal  d  cdvy  duqueH  tout  son  bien  procede. 

All  the  early  writers  on  Peru  have  similar  relations^ 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Peruvians  used  the  Guano 
as  a  manure  long  before  the  invasion  of  their  Country. 
Herrera,  in  his  Deacripcion  de  laalndias  Ocidentale$,  has, 
however,  only  the  following  short  remark  about  it. 
lAevan  Ion  Indioi  de  las  Islas  de  Lobos  marinos^  mucho 
estiercol  de  aves,  para  sus  heradades^  con  que  de  esteril 
hazen  la  tierra  fertil.* 

Frezier,  in  his  entertaining  relation  of  a  voyage  to 
South  America,  (edition  of  1717,)  observes  that,  I/Isle 
de  Iquique  est  aussi  habitSe  par  des  Indiens  et  des  noirs, 
qtion  y  occvpe  &  tirer  la  Guana,  ^r/tes/  une  terre  jaundtre 
gu'on  croit  itre  de  la  fiente  d*oiseaux,  parceque  outre 
quelle  a  la  puanteur  de  celle  des  Cormorans^  on  a 
trouve  des  plumes  d^oiseaux  fort  avant  dans  cette  terre, 
Neanmoins  on  a  peine  d  comprendre  comment  il  a  pH 
s'en  amasser  une  si  grande  quantile^  car  depuis  plus  de 
cent  ans  on  en  charge  tous  les  ans  dix  ou  dovze  navires 
pour  engraisser  les  terres^  commeje  dirai  plus  has,  et  it 
peine  s'apperfoit-on  que  Vlsle  ait  diminui  de  hauteur^ 
quoiqu'elle  soil  petite  ctenviron  trois  quarts  de  lieue  de 
tour  et  qu'outre  ce  qiion  en  porte  par  m^r,  on  en  charge 
quantite  de  mules  pour  les  vignes  et  les  terres  labourhes 
de  Tarapaca,  Pica  et  autres  lieux  circonvoisins,  ce  qui 
fait  penser  d  quelques-uns  que  <fest  une  qualitb  de  terre 
particuliere.  Pour  mot  je  ne  serois  pas  de  ce  sentiment ; 
car  il  est  vrai  que  les  oiseaux  de  mer  sont  en  si  grande 
quantitS^  quon  peut  dire^  sans  exagkraiion^  que  Vair 
en  est  quelquefois  obscurci  ;  on  les  voit  dans  le  bays  de 
Arica,  par  multitudes  infinies,  s  assembler  tous  les  matins 
vers  les  dix  heures^  et  tous  les  soirs  vers  les  six  heures^ 
pour  enlever  le  poisson  qui  vient  d  fleur  cteau  dans 
ce  teinpS'Ui^  oil  its  font  une  espice  de  p^che  reguliere. 
. . .  Lorsqu'on  est  d  une  lieue  pres  de  la  Quebrada  de 
Camarones^  on  commence  d  decouvrir  le  Mome  de  Arica^ 
qui  paroU  comme  une  Isle,  CeMome  du  cote  de  I' Quest 
est  tout  blanc  de  la  fiente  des  oiseaux  de  mer  appellez 
Cormorans,  qui  s*y  assemblent  en  si  grande  quantity,  qu'il 
en  est  entierement  convert,  Cest  endroit  est  la  plus  re- 
connoissable  de  la  c6te.  . .  .La  Rade  de  Arica  n*est  pas  d 
Vabri  des  vents  de  Sud  et  de  S.  O.,  mais  Vlsle  de  Guano 
rompt  unpen  Cenflement  de  la  mer.  8%  eUe  est  utile 
en  cela,  elle  est  bien  incommode  par  la  puanteur  dej 
fientes  d^ oiseaux  dont  elle  est  couverte  d^autantplus  qu'elle 
est  directement  au  vent  des  navires;  on  croit  mhne 
qu^elle  rend  le  port  mal  sain  en  ete. 

Frezier  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the 
Peruvian  pepper  called  Agi,  which  is  the  staple  of  Arica, 
and  of  which  pimento  600,000  piastres  worth  are  sent 
throughout  Peru  in  the  course  of  a  year.  On  auroit 
de  la  peine  d,  le  croire^  he  continues,  en  voyant  la  peti' 
tesse  des  lieux  ioii  Von  en  tire  de  si  grandes  quantitez  ; 
car  hors  des  vallees  le  pais  est  par  tout  si  brCtle,  qiVoxL 
rCy  voit  aucune  verdure.  Ce  prodige  se  fait  par  le 
secours  de  cette  fiente  oil  Guano,  qu^(m  apporte,  comme 
je  Vai  dit,  d'lquique,  qui  fertilize  la  terre  de  mani^re 
qu'elle  donne  400  et  500  pour  un  de  toutes  sortes  de 
grains,  bled,  mays,  Sfc.  mais  particulih-ement  d^Agy 
lorsqu'on  sail  bien  la  menager  comm>e  ilfaut, 

*  **The  Indians  bring  t  great  quantity  of  birtis'  dung  from  the  Sea- 
wolf  Isies  Xo  manura  their  farms  with,  which  from  being  sterile  thus 
bfcwM  fertile" 


GUA- 
NUCO. 


La  graine  ktant  Uvke  et  en  itat  de  transplanter^  on  GUANO. 
range  les  planies  en  serpeniant^  afin  que  la  m^e  dis- 
position des  rigoles  qui  portent  Veau  pour  les  arroser,  la 
conduise  doucement  au  pied  des  plantes ;  alors  on  met 
a  chaque  pied  de  Pim^nt  autant  de  Guana  qu'en  peut 
contenir  le  creux  de  la  main.  Quand  la  fleur  se  forme 
on  y  remet  un  pen  davaniage ;  enfin  quand  le  fruit  est 
forme,  ony  en  mtt  une  bonne  poignee,  ayant  toujours 
soin  d^arroser,  parcequ'il  ne  pUut  jamais  dans  ce  pais^ 
sans  qtioi  les  sets  qu*dle  contient  netant  pas  detrempez 
brdleroient  les  plantes,  comme  Vexperience  le  fait  voir: 
t^est  par  cette  raison  qu'on  la  met  d  different  reprises^ 
avec  certain  minagement  dont  V usage  a  dkcouvert  la 
nScessitS  par  la  difference  des  recoltes  qui  s^ensuivent. 

In  the  voyages  of  the  Bucaniers  to  the  South  Sea, 
Ringrose  observes  that  the  Island  of  Iquique,  from 
which  the  gpreatest  quantity  of  Guano  is  taken,  is  com- 
posed of  a  reddish  clay  underlying  the  white  substance. 
The  surface  of  this  island  is  all  over  white,  but  the 
bowels  are  of  a  reddish  sort  of  clay. 

Guano  is  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  nearly  insipid  to 
the  taste,  but  it  has  a  very  powerful  smell,  resembling 
both  castor  and  valerian. 

Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  analyzed  it  carefully,  and 
the  result  of  their  labours  gave  about  one-fourth  of 
uric  acid,  partly  saturated  with  ammonia  and  lime.  It 
contained  also  oxalic  acid,  partly  saturated  with  ammo- 
nia and  potash  ;  phosphoric  acid,  combined  with  the 
same  bases  and  with  lime  ;  small  quantities  of  sulphate 
and  muriate  of  potash  and  ammonia,  a  small  portion  of 
fatty  matter,  and  sand,  partly  quartzose,  partly  ferru- 
ginous. 

GUANTA,  a  Province  of  Peru,  surrounded  on  the 
North-East  and  East  by  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes, 
and  bounded  by  the  State  of  Xauxa  on  the  North  and 
North- West;  on  the  South  and  South-West  it  is  limited 
by  the  Provinces  of  Angaraez,  Guamanga,  and  Castro 
Vireyna,  and  on  the  South-East  by  Andahuailas  and 
Vilcas-Guaman.  Its  extreme  length  of  60  leagues  is 
from  North-West  to  South-East,  and  its  mean  breadth 
is  40. 

Guanta  enjoys  a  temperate  climate  from  its  elevated 
position,  and  is  consequently  as  fertile  as  any  of  the 
valleys  of  High  Peru,  its  warm  vales  yielding  coca  and 
sugar,  and  its  cold  hills  producing  European  grain  and 
fruits  abundantly.  The  mines  of  Quanta  were  formerly 
very  rich,  but  have  been  abandoned,  excepting  those  of 
lead. 

In  an  island  formed  by  the  Tayacaxa,  or  Xauxa, 
which  flows  through  this  Province,  that  celebrated  plant 
of  Peru,  the  coca,  or  betel  of  the  New  World,  grows  in 
profusion,  and  with  this  and  its  lead,  corn,  and  fruits, 
the  principal  commerce  of  the  State  is  carried  on. 

The  chief  Town  in  this  Province  is  Guanta,  in  12®  SO' 
South  latitude  and  74''  l&  West  longitude,  20  miles 
North  of  Guamaya.  Tlie  population  of  the  Province 
is  said  not  to  exceed  10,000  souls. 

GUANUCO,  a  Province  uf  Peru,  bounded  on  the 
North  and  East  by  the  Indian  Country,  on  the  South  by 
Tarma,  and  on  the  West  by  Huamalis.  As  in  all  the 
higher  parts  of  Peru,  Guanuco  enjoys  a  mild  climate, 
and  is  very  fertile  and  productive  in  grain  and  fruits. 

The  chief  place  in  this  Province  is  Leon  de  Guanuco, 
120  miles  North-East  of  Lima,  in  9**  59'  South  latitude 
and  75*"  56'  West  longitude,  founded  in  1539  by  order  of 
Pizarro,  in  consequence  of  the  straggles  of  the  Peruvian 
Chief  Yllotopa. 
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GUARD-  I.  The  Guardianship  in  Chivalry  affected  Estates 
^lAN.  vested  in  the  Infant  by  descent  only.  All  males  under 
iTw'^  21,  and  females  under  14  years,  at  the  time  of  the  an- 
louhiTairy.  ^^g^^j^jg  ^^^^^^  ^^^  yiMet  to  it.  With  the  first  it  did 
not  determine  till  21,  with  the  second  till  16,  or  at 
marriage.  It  extended  not  only  to  the  person  of  the 
Infant,  but  also  to  all  such  of  his  lands  as  were  within 
the  Guardian's  Seignory  ;  and  if  the  King  was  Guar- 
dian in  respect  of  a  tenure  in  captie,  then  to  the  whole 
of  the  Infantas  Estates,  of  whomsoever  holden,  what- 
ever the  tenure,  and  whether  lying  in  tenure  or  not  If 
the  Infant  heir  held  lands  by  Knight's  Service  of  several 
Lords,  each  had  the  Wardship  of  the  land  within  his 
Seignory ;  and  as  to  the  body,  the  Wardship  of  it  be- 
longed to  that  Lord  of  whom  the  tenure  was  most  an- 
cient, he  being  styled  the  Lord  by  priority,  and  the 
others  Lords  by  posteriority :  but  if  any  lands  of  the 
Infant  were  holden  of  the  King  by  Knight's  Service  in 
capite,  he  was  entitled  to  the  Wardship  both  of  the  In- 
fant's body,  and  of  all  his  lands  so  held  of  the  Crown,  or 
of  others,  by  Knight*s  Service.  On  attaining  his  les^l 
.  majority,  the  heir  might  enter  on  his  Lordship  imme- 
diately, if  the  tenure  were  of  a  subject ;  but  if  the  King 
had  the  Wardship,  then  the  heir  was  not  entitled  to  take 
possession  of  the  land  without  suing  for  Livery  to  the 
Crown,  which  was  a  difficult  and  expensive  process. 
But  the  most  dangerous  and  iniquitous  privilege  which 
it  conferred  was,  that  it  entitled  the  Lord  to  make  sale 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Infant,  subject  only  to  the  very 
equivocal  restriction  of  not  disparaging;  and  if  the 
Infant  refused  the  marriage  so  tendered  by  the  I«ord,  or 
married  afler  such  a  tender  against  the  Lord's  consent, 
in  the  fonner  case  the  Infant  was  liable  to  the  payment 
of  a  sum  equal  to  the  property  which  the  Lord  might 
have  made  of  the  marriage  so  refused ;  in  the  latter 
the  heir  female  paid  the  same  sum  as  for  a  refusal,  the 
heir  male  double;  which  was  called  a  Forfeiture  of 
Marriage.  This  Guardian  did  not  account  for  receipts 
during  Wardship,  but  applied  them  to  his  own  emolu- 
ment, subject  to  a  bare  allowance  for  maintenance. 
Such  Guardianships  were  saleable  and  transferable, 
and  passed  to  the  Lord's  personal  representatives. 

The  practice  arose  from  the  principle  that  all  fiefs 
were  benefices,  and  that  while  the  heir  was  unable  to 
perform  his  military  services,  it  was  but  reasonable 
that  his  revenues  should  devolve  to  the  superior,  who 
was  compelled  to  provide  a  deputy.  The  dependence  to 
which  noble  families  were  reduced  by  the  frequent 
temporary  reversion  of  their  landed  property  in  tliis 
manner  to  the  Prince,  is  sufficiently  evident ;  and  the 
odious  privilege  was  constantly  employed  as  a  means  of 
swelling  the  royal  coffers,  or  of  enriching  some  unworthy 
favourite.  From  entries  in  the  Exchequer  Books,  pre- 
served by  Madox  in  his  History,  we  learn  that  10,000 
marks  (equivalent  to  little  short  of  •^200,000  of  our 
present  money)  was  paid  to  Henry  III.  by  Simon  de 
Mountfort,  for  the  Wardship  of  Gilbert  de  Umfreville ; 
(223.)  and  twice  that  sum  to  the  same  Prince  by 
Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  for  permission  to  marry  Isabel, 
Countess  of  Gloucester.  {Id,  lb,  322.)  The  wording 
of  some  other  entries  is  sufficient  to  show  the  enor- 
mity of  the  grievance :  "  Celestia  uxor  Ricardi  Jilia 
Colberni,  i,  a.  de  xl«.  (fined  in  xl«.)  pro  habendd  cus' 
iodiafiLiorum  suorum,  nee  nubat  nisi  cui  voluerit,  {Mag, 
Rot.  5  Rich.  I.  Rot  i.  b.  Cant,  et  Hunt.)  Many  other 
Ladies  payed  highly  for  the  privilege  of  marrying 
whom  they  will.     Alesia  Bertram  paid  20  marks  quod 


non  oompdlatur  ad  se  maritandum;  (Mag.  Rot.  ii.  guard. 
Edw.  I.  Sup.  M.  2.  a.  in  imo ;)  and  Lucy,  Countess  of  ''^^- 
C heater,  for  a  yet  more  singular  License  ne  lapiai  ^"^^^^^ 
virum  intra  v.  annos,  {Mag.  J^.  5  Steph.  12.  a.  Line.) 
It  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Tarious 
attempts  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  evade  this 
tyrannical  power.  One  was  by  enfeoffing  the  heirs  in 
the  Ancestor's  lifetime;  another  by  enfeoffing  stran* 
gers,  on  condition  of  paying  a  sum  fiir  exce^ng  the 
value  of  the  land,  for  a  time  so  fixed  as  to  correspond 
with  the  heir's  legal  majority,  who  might  then  enter 
for  breach  of  conditions.  These  methods  were  declared 
to  be  collusions  by  52  Henry  III.  6.  Uses  and  Trusts 
were  then  adopted,  and  the  heir  taking  only  the  use  of 
the  land  on  a  descent,  instead  of  becoming  the  legal 
tenant,  by  this  fiction  avoided  Wardship.  This  evasion 
was  met  by  the  griping  sagacity  of  Henry  VII.,  who 
(4  Hen.  VII.  17.)  enacted  that  the  heir  of  cestui  que 
use  is  liable  to  Wardship  in  Chivalry.  In  James  I.'s 
reign,  his  opening  Parliament  (which  employed  itself 
for  seven  years  in  attempts  to  restrain  the  excesses  of 
his  Prerogative,  and  which  in  the  end  he  dissolved  in 
ill  humour)  attempted  to  abolish  this  Guardianship, 
and,  ailer  much  discussion,  £2QQfiO0  per  annum  was 
voted  him  as  a  compensation  for  the  surrender  of 
Wards,  Tenures,  and  Dependencies.  Winwood,  who 
relates  the  occurrence  in  his  Memorials^  g^ves  a  reason 
for  the  choice  of  this  sum,  which  may  be  accepted  as  a 
specimen  of  James's  boasted  KingcrafL  '*  From  thence 
my  Lord  Treasurer  came  to  the  Prince,  and  here  he 
said  that  the  King  would  no  more  rise  and  fall  like  a 
merchant.  That  he  would  not  have  a  fiower  of  his 
Crown  (meaning  the  Court  of  Wards)  so  much  tossed: 
that  it  was  too  dainty  to  be  so  handled :  and  then  he 
said  that  he  must  deliver  the  very  countenance  and 
character  of  the  King's  mind  out  of  his  own  hand- 
writing. Which  before  l^e  read,  he  said  he  would 
acquaint  us  with  a  pleasant  conceit  of  his  Majesty. 
As  concerning  the  number  of  ninescore  thousaiid 
pounds,  which  was  our  number,  he  could  not  affect  it, 
because  nine  was  the  number  of  the  Poets,  who  were 
always  beggars  though  they  served  so  many  Muses; 
and  eleven  was  the  number  of  the  Apostles  when  the 
traitor  Judas  was  away  ;  and  therefore  might  best  be 
affected  by  his  Majesty :  but  there  was  a  mean  number 
which  might  accord  us  both,  and  that  was  ten :  which, 
says  my  Lord  Treasurer,  is  a  sacred  number,  fur  so 
many  were  God's  Commandments  which  tend  to  virtue 
and  edification."  "  If  the  Commons,"  remarks  Hume 
in  citing  this  anecdote,  "  really  voted  j£20,000  a  year 
more,  on  account  of  this  pleasant  conceit  of  the  King 
and  the  Treasurer,  it  was  certainly  the  best  paid  wit 
for  its  goodness  that  ever  was  in  the  world."  The 
negotiation  however  failed  in  the  end,  perhaps  from  the 
difficulty  of  raising  the  money  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
Restoration  that  this  most  arbitrary  and  offensive  power 
was  abolished,  and  the  Court  of  Wards,  erected 
82  Henry  VIII.,  ceased  to  exist. 

II.  The  Father  and,  in  some  cases,  the  Mother  are  By  Na:- ». 
Guardians  by  Nature.      If  an  Estate  be  lefl  to  an 
Infant  the  Father  is  Guardian  and  must  account  for 

the  profit :  but  an  executor  may  not  pay  to  a  Father  a 
legacy  lefl  to  an  Infant,  and  if  no  Guardian  be  assigned 
by  the  Father's  deed  or  will  to  daughters,  then  the 
Mother  becomes  Guardian. 

III.  In  default  of  Father  and  Mother,  who  naturally  ForN^'*.^- 
claim  this  office  in  the  firs*  instance,  the  Ordinary 
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usually  appoints  a  Guardian  for  Nurture  to  take  care 
of  the  Infant's  person  and  estate,  and  provide  for  his 
muntenance  and  education. 

IV.  A  Guardian  in  Socage  is  the  nearest  of  kin,  (to 
an  Infant  entitled  to  an  estate  in  lands,)  who  cannot 
In  Socage,  possibly  inherit  that  estate  in  case  of  the  Infant's  de- 
mise ;  for  the  English  Law  with  a  becoming  jealousy, 
directly  contrary  to  a  well-known  principle  in  the 
Roman  Law,  refuses  to  trust  the  person  of  an  Infant  in 
the  custody  of  any  one  who  may  be  supposed  to  have 
an  interest,  however  remote,  in  his  destruction.  Where- 
ever  there  happen  to  be  two  or  more  persons  of  equal 
proximity  of  this  kind,  the  Law  adjudges  the  Guar- 
dianship to  that  one  who  first  gains  possession  of  the 
heir^s  person ;  except  that  a  lineal  ancestor  is  preferred, 
and  the  eldest  among  brothers  and  sisters.  This 
Guardianship  is  not  subject  to  alienation,  forfeiture,  or 
succession,,  so  that  if  the  Guardian  dies,  the  Guardian- 
ship devolves  upon  the  next  of  kin  who  is  capable.  It 
IS  superseded,  both  as  to  body  and  lands,  if  the  Father 
appoints  a  Testamentary  or  other  Guardian;  and  it 
ends  both  with  male  and  female  at  the  age  of  14. 

On  this  account,  when  the  Guardianship  in  Chivalry, 
which  lasted  till  21,  was  abolished,  the  Statute,  con- 
sidering the  defenceless  state  of  Children  at  the  age  of 
14,  and  the  improvident  choice  which  they  might  per- 
haps make  of  a  Guardian  when  the  Wardship  in  Socage 
expired,  penaitted  a  Father,  either  under  age  or  of  full 
age,  by  deed  or  will,  attested  by  two  witnesses,  to  dis- 
pose of  the  custody  of  all  his  children  either  bom  or 
unborn,  till  the  age  of  21  or  less,  either  in  possession 
or  reversion,  to  any  person  or  persons  except  a  Popish 
Recusant.  These  are  called  Guardiam  by  Statute,  or 
Testamentary  Guardians. 
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A  reputed  Father  cannot  thus  appoint  Gruardlans  to 
his  illegitimate  Child,  but  the  Court  of  Chancery  will 
appoint  them  if  so  named.  A  Grandfather  cannot  thus 
appoint  Guardians  to  his  Grandson,  but  he  may  give 
him  his  estate  on  condition  that  certain  persons  be  his 
Guardians,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  make  the 
Father's  opposition  work  a  forfeiture. 

In  the  City  of  London,  there  is  a  special  Court  of  Customary 
Orphans  for  the  children  of  Freemen,  and  the  Cham-  Gu»pdian«. 
berlain  is  himself  a  Corporation  for  their  Guardianship. 
In  many  other  Cities,  and  in  several  Boroughs  and 
Manors,  the  Lord  names,  or  is  himself,  the  Cusio* 
mary  Guardian  of  an  Infant  Copyholder :  the  nature 
of  such  Guardianship  depends  upon  the  particular 
custom. 

An  In&nt  may  also  elect  a  Guardian,  provided  he 
has  no  such  property  as  attracts  Guardianship  in 
Socage,  that  there  is  no  mother,  nor  any  Testamentary 
Guardian  appointed  by  the  Father.  The  Court  of 
Chancery  also,  on  petition  under  such  circumstances, 
will  appoint  a  Guardian.  All  Courts  of  Justice,  or  a 
Judge  at  his  Chambers,  have  power  to  assign  a  Guar- 
dian  at  liiem^  to  sue  or  defend  Actions,  if  an  Infant  so 
desire  it.  The  Ecclesiastical  Court  claims  still  further 
to  appoint  a  Guardian  for  estate  and  person,  but  its 
ri^ts  are  not  now  recognized  as  exceeding  those  of 
any  other  Court.  The  King,  as  Pater  Patrim,  being 
universal  Guardian  of  all  who  are  otherwise  unprovided, 
delegates  his  authority  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  whose 
Court  thus  becomes  the  proper  place  for  jurisdiction 
concerning  Wardship. 

Sir  James  Ley,  (Earl  of  Marlborough,)  Learned 
Treatise  concerning  Wards  and  Liveries, 


GUAREA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Oetan^ 
dria^  order  Monogynia^  natural  order  MditB,  Generic 
character:  calyx  four-toothed;  corolla,  petals  four; 
nectary  cylindrical,  bearing  the  anthers ;  capsule  four- 
celled,  four-valved,  seeds  solitary. 

One  species,  G,  trichiUoides,  native  of  the  East 
Indies. 

GUARISH,  Fr.  guarir,  or  ^erir,  from  the  A.  S. 
war4an ;  Ger.  waren^  (see  Gcaranty,)  cavercj  and, 
consequently,  sanare.  To  heal,  to  cure. 

Daily  she  dressed  him,  and  did  the  best 
His  grieuous  hurt  to  garithy  that  the  might, 

That  shortly  she  his  dolour  hath  redrest, 
Aod  his  foule  Bore  reduced  to  faire  plight. 

Spenter»    Fatrie  Queent,  book  iii.  can.  5. 

GUAROCHIRI,  a  Province  of  Peru,  situated  on 
the  Andes,  and  commencing  six  leagues  East  of  Lima. 
Owing  to  the  great  elevation  of  its  soil,  the  valleys  and 
lower  grounds  are  the  only  portions  of  it  that  are  in- 
habited, but  these  are  extremely  fertile,  and  produce 
wheat,  maize,  barley,  and  other  grain  in  plenty. 

Guarjochiri  is  bounded  on  the  South  and  West  by 
Lima  and  Tarma,  on  the  North  by  Canta,  and  East  by 


Xauxa.  It  is  90  miles  long  firom  North-West  to 
South- West,  and  40  broad. 

It  had  formerly  many  silver  mines  in  work,  but  they 
have  mostly,  from  various  causes,  been  abandoned. 
In  the  higher  parts  of  the  Andes,  both  here  and  in 
the  neighbouring  Province  of  Cants^  coal  has  been  dis- 
covered ui  abundance,  but  sueh  is  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting at  and  transporting  it,  that  it  cannot  be  used  in 
Lima.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  the  coal  of  Gua- 
rochiri  and  Canta  occurs  at  the  amazing  altitude  of 
nearly  14,000  feet,  or  very  near  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow,  and,  consequently,  as  Humboldt  observes,  above 
all  phanerogamous  vegetation;  if  coal  be  therefore 
actually  the  produce  of  vegetable  disorganization,  what 
an  inconceivable  force  must  have  been  exerted  in  throw- 
ing up  the  vast  masses  of  the  Andes ! 

Cobalt  and  antimony  are  found  in  this  Province,  in 
which  is  also  the  celebrated  silver  vein  of  Conchapatu. 

The  chief  Town  of  the  Province  is  Guaroduri,  in 
W  55'  South  latitude,  and  76°  18"  West  longitude, 
50  miles  East  of  Lima.  At  present  its  principal  trade 
consists  in  the  transport  of  snow  from  the  Andes  to 
Lima. 


GUATEMALA. 

Extent,  GUATEMALA,  or,  as  it  is  now  designated,  the    North  by  the  8th,  and  on  the  South  by  the  22nd  degrees 

boundaries,  Republic  of  the  Central  States  of  America,  embraces    of  North  latitude. 

^«-  that  immense  Isthmus  which  is  terminated  on  the        Its  Political  boundaries  are  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
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GUATE*  on  the  North- West,  and  that  of  Colombia  on  the  Sooth- 
MALA.  East.  The  former  is  separated  from  it  on  the  West  by 
an  imaginary  line  running  from  the  Barra  de  Tonala  on 
the  Pacific  Coast»  Nor&wards  to  the  Rio  Grijalva, 
and  thence  along  that  river  to  the  Villa  Hermosa.  On 
the  North  it  is  separated  from  Tabasco  by  another 
line,  which  crosses  nearly  East  and  West  to  the  Rio 
Tiriija,  or  Utsumaainta.  The  boundary  then  follows 
this  last  river  through  almost  unknown  spaces,  sepa- 
rating the  Republic  from  Merida,  or  Yucatan,  and  the 
British  Settlements  in  that  Country.  The  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras and  the  Sea  of  Columbus,  or  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
then  constitute  the  limits  for  the  remainder  of  its 
Northern  and  part  of  its  Eastern  territories,  whilst  the 
Province  of  Veragua  divides  it  from  the  Republic  of 
Colombia  on  the  East,  and  on  the  South  the  Great 
Pacific  Ocean  is  its  only  barrier.* 

The  extent  of  this  Country  is  given  by  the  best  Sta- 
tistical writerst  on  America  at  26,152  square  leagues. 
From  the  Chilillo,  which  is  the  frontier  of  Mexico,  to 
Pnnta  Burica  on  the  verge  of  Colombia,  the  distance 
by  land  is  no  less  than  700  Spanish  leagues,  whilst  the 
breadth  of  Guatemala  is  180  of  the  same  leagues  at  its 
greatest,  and  60  at  its  least  width.  The  Federal  Re- 
public of  Central  America  consists  of  five  great  States: 
the  first  named  like  itself,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  San 
Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica% 

Some  uncertainty  appears,  however,  to  prevail  as  to 
which  of  the  numerous  Provinces  of  the  recent  King- 
dom are  blended  in  the  several  new  divisions:  the  most 
probable  statement  is,  that  the  State  of  Guatemala  com- 
prehends Chiapa,  Toionicapan,  Vera  Paz,  Ckiquimula^ 
So7isonaiey  Escuintla,  Sacatepequea^  ChimattenangOf  So- 
lola,  Quezallejiango,  Suchiltepeques,  and  Soconusco, 

Honduras  contains  the  Provinces  of  Honduras^  or 
Comayaguat  and  Tegucigalpa, 

San  Salvador  is  small,  embracing  only  San  Sal- 
vador, or  Cuzcatlan,  and  San  Migud. 

Nicaragua  is  more  extensive,  and  includes  Leon, 
Tag<isg<dpa,  Tologalpa,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  Poyais,  and 
an  immense  and  almost  unexplored  interior,  inhabited 
by  the  Panamctcas,  the  Towcas,  and  many  other  ab- 
original Tribes,  with  the  district  of  MatagcUpa. 
Costa  Rica.  CosTA  RiCA  apparently  does  not  contain  any  subor- 
dinate Province,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  Veragua  { 
may  not  ultimately  be  included  in  it,  if  it  be  not  so 
already ;  as  the  chain  of  Canatagua  is  the  natural,  and 
indeed  the  most  proper  boundary  between  Tlerra  Firme, 
or  Colombia  and  Guatemala. 
Population.  The  inhabitants  of  so  extensive  a  territory  as  this 
new  Republic  have  not  been  regularly  numbered  since 
the  period  when  the  power  of  Spain  was  at  its  height, 
but  the  Federal  Government  has  made  various  attempts 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  citizens. 

Senor  Del  Yalle,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  emi- 
nent of  its  Statesmen,  in  his  recent  Statistical  papers, 
supposes  the  Population  exceeds  2,000,000,  whilst 
Humboldt  gives  it  as  1,200,000§  for  the  ancient  Cap- 

*  So  very  ill  defined,  however,  are  the  boundaries,  which  the  most 
recent  authorities  give,  that  we  shall,  assisted  by  them,  follow  chiefly 
Don  D.  Juarros  and  Remasal  in  their  Statistic  relations  of  Guatemala, 
at  periods  antecedent  to  the  Revolution. 

t  Particularly  by  Humboldt. 

I  Veragua  is  included  by  Colonel  Hall  in  Guatemala. 

^  This  opinion  of  Humboldt's  is  not  strengthened  by  official  data ; 
and  lie  acknowledged,  in  a  communication  to  Bolivar,  that  it  was  not 
founded  on  such  modes  of  calculation.  The  author  of  Letter*  from 
Co/cmbia  gives  the  population  of  Guatemala  as  1^600^000, 
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tain  Generalship,  which  differed  in  extent  from  the  pre-    Gl'ATS- 
sent  union  of  States.      As  Guatemala   has  remained    'M.\LA. 
tranquil  for  a  great  number  of  years  amid  the  convul-  ^^"v^-^ 
sions  which  hare  devastated  America;  as  it  has  not 
been  subjected  to  any  calamities  from  pestilence  or 
earthquake  for  a  long  period ;  and  as   its  climate  is 
generally  salubrious,  and  its  produce  of  human  food 
abundant,  it  is  probable  that  Del  Valle's  statement  is 
wen  founded,  and  that  2,0W>,000  of  inhabitants,  ex- 
cluding the  nomades  of  its  Eastern  forests,  may  be 
assigned  as  the  extent  of  its  present  population. 

The  climate  of  Guatemala  varies,  of  course,  with  the  Climate, 
situation  of  its  Provinces.  In  an  intertropical  region, 
approaching  the  equator,  much  constant  heat  must 
naturally  prevail,  but  it  is  modified  by  the  terrific  gales 
from  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic,  to  which  the  coast  of 
Guatemala  is  so  particularly  subjected.  The  continued 
Cordillera  of  the  Northern  Andes  rising  to  considerable 
elevation  on  its  Western  side,  and  throwing  out  every- 
where vast  and  lof^y  branches,  also  contributes  to  equalize 
the  temperature  of  its  lower  regions.  Thus,  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  coasts  great  heat  prevails  generally, 
whilst,  in  the  interior,  cold,  in  all  its  rigour,  may  occa- 
sionally be  felt.  The  cKmate  of  Guatemala,  from  so 
many  modif3ring  causes,  and  perhaps  from  the  agitation 
of  the  air  by  the  numerous  volcanoes  it  possesses,  is 
therefore,  on  the  whole,  far  from  bad,  considering  the 
situation  of  the  Country ;  and  the  season  may  anriTe, 
when  the  clearance  of  the  vast  marshes  and  forests  of 
the  interior  will  materially  alleviate  its  present  unhealthi- 
ness  in  particular  districts. 

The  Western  Provinces  are,  in  general,  the  most 
salubrious  ;  the  air  of  the  sea-coast  to  the  Northward 
being  most  detrimental  to  the  constitutions  of  foreigners 
visiting  the  Country ;  but  we  shall  allude  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  effects  of  the  climate  of  Guatemala  in 
tracing  its  great  divisicms. 

Guatemala  is  an  alternation  of  mountains  and  plains,  ?er.z^'J 
watered  in  the  latter  by  fine  and  numerous  rivers,  which  tbeCoiaiT 
gives  to  its  generally  fertile  soil  a  diversity  of  tempera-  j""*^*^"" 
ture  highly  favourable  to  the  production  of  the  fruits  and 
plants  both  of  the  tropical  and  of  the  temperate  regions. 

A  continued  portion  of  the  Great  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes  pervades  this  territory,  gradually  rising  in  eleva- 
tion, and  assuming  extreme  grandeur  as  it  stretches 
Northward  from  the  narrow  and  comparatively  low 
belts  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  magnificence  of 
the  mountain  scenery  of  this  part  of  the  Andes  does  not 
yield  to  that  of  Mexico  or  Peru ;  and,  as  the  chain 
usually  keeps  the  Pacific  shore,  it  has  room  to  throw 
out  vast  and  unexplored  arms  towards  the  coasts  of  the 
Caribbean  Ocean,  or  Sea  of  Columbus. 

Not  less  than  20  huge  volcanoes  have  been  formed  Voka2:<s. 
in  this  portion  of  the  Andes.  The  most  remarkable  are 
those  of  Mazaya  and  of  Momotombo,  in  Nicaragua  ;. 
San  Salvador  and  San  Miguel,  in  San  Salvador ;  Izalto^ 
in  Zonzonate  ;  Pacaya,  in  Sacatepeques ;  Guatemala, 
in  Chimattenango  ;  Atitan,  in  Solola;  and  Tajamulco, 
in  the  Province  of  Quezaltenango. 

A  gigantic  mountain  rears  its  head  Southward  of  the  Voicai  U 
old  City  of  Guatemala,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  A^s^ 
Volcan  de  Agua,  or  the  Water*volcano.  It  is  of  a  coni- 
cal form,  and  so  high,  that  the  ascent  by  a  difficult  path 
to  its  summit  is  a  journey  of  nearly  lit  miles*  On  its 
crest  is  a  deep  crater,  which  is  said  to  measure  400  feet 
across.  This  mountain  is,  however,  at  present  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  great  height  and  size,  and  for  the 
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ma^lficence  of  the  prospect  which  presents  itself  from 
its  top.  The  fertility  of  its  lower  region  is  extraordi- 
nary ;  the  middle  belt  is  covered  with  vast  and  ancient 
forests,  and  the  city  is  supplied  from  its  upper  band 
with  snow  during  the  summer  montlis,  whilst  the 
medicinal  springs  on  its  flanks  are  highly  in  request. 

From  the  edge  of  the  crater  the  view  embraces  the 
two  oceans  on  the  North  and  South  ;  on  the  West,  the 
great  Provinces  of  Soconusco,  Suchiltepeques,  and  even 
the  plains  of  Chiapa,  on  the  confines  of  Mexico,  may 
be  discovered  ;  whilst,  to  the  Eastward,  the  districts  a£ 
Sonsonate,  Santa  Anna,  and  San  Salvador,  with  the 
Lake  of  Gilopango,  are  distinctly  seen. 

Perhaps  a  more  extraordinary  view  cannot  be  con- 
templated than  that  from  this  summit*  as  it  also  stands 
between  two  other  volcanoes — ^thM  called  Guatemala^ 
or  the  Fire-volcano,  being  to  the  Westward,  and  Pctcaya 
to  the  East.  The  Fire-volcano  is  a  most  destructive 
one,  from  which  eruptions  of  the  most  formidable  nature 
have  been  constantly  occurring;  nor  is  that  of  Pacaya  less 
dreadful.  Guatemala  is  of  a  conical  figure  for  a  consider- 
able height,  but  its  summit  is  split  into  three  peaks,  on 
the  Westernmost  of  which  several  craters,  or  perhaps  fis- 
sures, may  be  observed  emitting,  very  frequently,  flames, 
pumice  stones,  sand,  and  columns  of  smoke.  Pacaya 
has  also  a  triple  crown,  and  is  connected  with  a  lofly 
range  of  mountains.  Its  peaks  were,  at  one  time»  in 
daily  activity. 

The  Water-volcano  destroyed  the  Giudad  Vieja,  or 
first  City  of  Guatemala,  on  the  night  of  September  the 
11th,  1541,  when  a  sudden  and  tremendous  eruption  of 
water  from  the  mountain  occurred,  and  a  torrent  of  such 
force  and  magnitude  rolled  down  fi'om  the  summit, 
sweeping  before  it  forests,  rocks,  and  every  thing  in  its 
course,  that  it  overwhelmed  the  City,  and  buried  most 
of  its  inhabitants  under  the  ruins. 

No  calcined  matter,  or  any  other  of  the  usual  tokens 
of  the  agency  of  fire,  have  been  observed  on  this  singular 
mountain,  which,  however,  during  this  eruption,  threw 
out  vast  stones  with  the  deluge  which  issued  from  its  crest 
It  is  said  by  Hemesal,  that  on  this  dreadful  visitation, 
the  crown  of  the  mountain  gave  way,  and  was  hurried 
to  the  plains  below  to  a  distance  of  nearly  three  leagues, 
constituting  another  mountain  with  its  debris.  The 
present  altitude  of  the  Water-volcano  is  not  given  by 
any  writer  on  Guatemala,  but  it  is  said  to  be  higher 
than  any  other  in  the  Country. 

The  Fire-volcano,  and  that  of  Pacaya,  have  been  more 
dreadful  scourges ;  for,  on  abandoning  the  ancient  City, 
or  rather  its  vestiges,  the  Spaniards  built  another,  now 
called  Old  Guatemala,  near  these  mountains,  and  in 
1565  Pacaya  raged  with  such  fury,  as  to  cause  ruin  and 
devastation  to  this  new  City  and  its  vicinity.  In  1641 
it  emitted  dense  columns  of  black  smoke,  with  dreadfiil 
noises,  and  strong  convulsions  of  the  earth ;  in  1664 
such  immense  quantities  of  flames  were  shot  finom  it 
with  most  appalling  explosions,  that  the  City,  during 
the  night,  at  the  distance  of  seven  leagues,  was  illumi- 
nated by  a  light  not  inferior  to  that  of  mid-day,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  so  awestruck,  that  they  were  unable 
to  enter  their  dwellings  during  the  three  days  of  the 
continuance  of  this  unusual  phenomenon.  Similar 
events  occurred  in  1668,  in  1671,  and  in  1677.  In  1773 
no  less  than  five  successive  earthquakes,  with  intervals 
of  nearly  a  month,  took  place,  until,  in  December,  Old 
Guatemala  was  nearly  destroyed. 

The  Volcan  dd  Fuego^  or  of  Fire,  was  equally  violent 


in  the  years  1623,  1705,  1710,  and  1717;  and  such    GUATEr 
were  the  repeated  damages  done  to  the  second  City,  that     MALA. 
the  site  of  the  metropolis  was  removed  a  third  time  in  ^  ■■  v  ■■' 
1775. 

Besides  the  events  enumerated  above,  many  other 
dreadful  and  recorded  eruptions  have  taken  place  from 
these  two  volcanoes,  which  damaged  the  City  to  a 
^reat  extent,  particularly  4n  1585  and  1586,  when,  for 
the  space  of  nearly  two  years,  a  week  seldom  elapsed 
without  a  shock,  more  or  less  violent,  and  fire  issued 
incessantly,  for  months  together,  from  the  craters. 

Gage,  the  only  Englishman  who  perhaps  ever  lived  Q«g«*» 
for  a  long  time  in  Guatemala,  gives  a  curious  detail  of  ^^^^^^f 
the  situation  of  the  second  Town  ;  but  an  extract  from  "  ^^'^^T* 
his  account  of  travelling  on  the  Cordillera  which  sepa- 
rates Mexico  from  Guatemala,  will  afford  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  more  rugged  scenery  of  the  Country.  In 
describing  his  journey  through  Chiapa,  he  says,  ihaA 
the  road  ran  over  the  high  mountain,  called  MaquUapa^ 
to  cross  which,  when  the  wind  blows  strongly,  is  nearly 
impossible.  ^'  To  this  high,  steepy,  and  craggy  Maqni- 
lapa  we  took  our  journey  after  dinner,  and  were  by  the 
proud  mountaine  that  night  well  entertained,  and  har- 
boured in  a  green  plat  of  ground  resembling  a  meadow, 
which  lay  as  a  rib  of  the  one  side  of  that  huge  and  more 
than  Pyrenian  monster.  The  Indians  comforted  us 
with  the  shews  of  fiiir  weather,  and  we  spread  our  supper 
on  the  green  table-cloth;  the  springs  of  water,  like  con* 
duit-pipes,  trickling  down  the  rocks,  gave  us  melodious 
music  to  our  supper ;  the  Indians  fed  merrily,  and  our 
mules  contentedly,  and  so  the  fountain  Nymphes  sang 
us  asleep  till  morning,  whiche  seemed  to  us  as  calme 
and  quiet  as  the  day  before,  and  encouraged  us  hastily 
to  snatch  that  bit  which  we  had  left,  and  so  up  from 
breakefast,  to  say  merrily,  up  to  Maquilapa.  We  had 
not  winded  the  mountain  upwards  much  above  a  mile, 
when  the  higher  we  mounted,  the  more  we  heard  the 
vnnd  from  above  whistling  unto  us,  and  forbidding  us 
to  go  any  further.  We  were  now  halfway  up,  and 
doubtful  what  we  should  do,  whether  go  forward,  or 
return  to  Tapanatepeque  to  eat  more  fish,  or  to  stay 
where  we  were  untill  the  weather  were  more  calme, 
which  we  thought  might  be  at  noon  or  towards 
evening.  The  Indians  told  us,  that  about  a  mile 
further  there  was  a  fountain  of  water,  and  a  lodge  made 
tinder  trees  on  purpose  for  travailers  that  were  either 
benighted  or  hindred  by  the  winds  to  compasse  their 
journey  up  the  mountun.  Thither  we  went  with  mueh 
adoe,  hoping  the  wind  would  fall ;  but  still  the  higher 
we  climed,  the  stronger  we  felt  the  breath  of  ^olus,  and 
durst  not,  like  the  people  called  Psilli,  (of  whom  Hero- 
dotus writeth)  march  against  him,  lest,  as  they  in  stead  of 
a  victory  found  a  grave  in  the  sands  where  they  met  to 
oppose  him,  so  we,  in  stead  of  ascending,  should,  by  a 
furious  blast,  be  made  to  descend  into  those  deep  and 
horrid  precipices,  which  truely  threatned  death,  and 
ofiered  themselves  to  be  a  grave  unto  our  torn  and 
mangled  bodies.'*  At  this  lodge  they  were  forced  by 
the  tempests  to  remain  till  the  Thursday  very  much  in 
want  of  food  and  repose.  •*  Wherefore"  (after  much 
debate)  "  on  Thursday  morning,  commending  ourselves 
first  unto  the  protection  of  that  Lord  whom  the  winds 
and  sea  obey,  we  mounted  up  upon  our  mules  (leaving 
our  names  written  in  the  bark  of  a  great  tree,  and  the 
dayes  we  stayed  there  without  food)  and  so  went  up- 
ward. We  perceived  no  great  danger  in  the  wind  a 
great  while,  but  some  steps  and  passages  upon  stony 
5h2 
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QUA-  rocks  we  feared  for  the  narrownesse  of  them ;  and  there 
TEMALA.  we  lighted,  thinking  ourselves  safer  upon  our  own  two 
^*  v^^  feet,  than  upon  the  four  feet  of  a  heast.  But  when  we 
came  up  to  the  very  top  of  Maquilapa  (which  sig^ifieB 
in  that  tongue  a  head  without  hair)  we  perceived  truely 
the  danger  so  much  talked  of,  and  wished  ourselves 
again  with  our  green  lemmons,  in  the  way  to  Tapana- 
tepeque,  for  we  found  it  indeed  a  head  without  hair. 
The  passage  that  lieth  open  to  the  sea  may  be  no  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  but  the  height  and  narrownesse 
of  it  stupefieth ;  for  if  we  look  on  the  one  side,  there  is 
the  wide  and  spacious  South  Sea  lying  so  deep  and  low 
under  it,  that  it  dazleth  the  eyes  to  behold  it ;  if  we 
look  on  the  other  side,  there  are  rockes  of,  at  least,  six 
or  seven  miles  depth,  whose  sight  doth  make  the  stoutest 
and  hardest  heart  (though  like  themselves)  to  quake  and 
quiver ;  so  that  here  the  sea  expects  to  swallow,  there 
iie  rodcs  threaten  to  tear  with  a  downfall,  and  in  the 
midst  of  these  dangers  in  some  places  the  passage  is 
not  above  an  ell  broad.  We  needed  better  cordials  for 
that  quarter  of  a  mile  than  feeding  upon  green  lemmons 
and  water,  and  durst  not  man  ourselves  so  much  as  to 
go  through  it  upon  our  mules.  We  lighted,  and  gave 
the  Indians  our  mules  to  lead ;  and  we  followed  them 
one  by  one,  not  daring  to  walk  upright,  for  fear  of  head 
giddinesse  with  lookinge  on  either  side,  but  bowing  our 
bodies  we  crept  upon  our  hands  and  feet  as  near  unto 
the  trackes  which  beasts  and  travailers  had  made  as  we 
could  without  hindering  our  going.  And  when  we  got 
to  the  end  of  that  passage,  and  where  the  mountain  was 
broader,  and  the  trees  promised  relief,  we  looked  back 
boldly,  and  accused  of  folly  bothe  ourselves  and  all 
other  travailers  that  sought  no  other  way,  though  ten 
miles  about,  to  avoid  that  danger  both  for  man  and 
beast." 
jj^e  of  ^^  Lake  of  Nicaragua  is  not  only  the  largest  of 

Nicaragua,  all  the  sheets  of  inland  water  in  the  vast  Countries 
above  named,  but  may  rank  with  some  of  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world,  being  more  than  180  miles  long 
from  West  to  East,  and  nearly  100  in  breadth  from 
North  to  South,  having  almost,  at  least,  a  depth  of  ten 
fathoms,  with  a  muddy  bottom,  except  along  the  shore, 
where  there  is  clean  sand.  It  furnishes  an  abundant 
supply  of  fine  fish,  and  is  rendered  extremely  pictu- 
resque by  the  numerous  small  Islands  with  which  its 
suriace  is  studded ;  but  at  present  most  of  them  are 
uncultivated,  excepting  Omeiept  which  is  inhabited,  and 
contains  a  very  lofly  conical  mountain  noted  as  an  ac- 
tive volcano,  and  frequently  emitting  fiame  and  smoke. 
Nicaragua  is  liable  to  fiirious  tempests,  during  which 
its  waves  rise  very  high,  and  the  navigation  is  dan- 
gerous to  unexperienced  mariners.  A  great  number  of 
rivers  discharge  themselves  into  it,  and  though  the  San 
Juan  is  its  only  visible  outlet,  yet  it  is  remarked,  as  an 
extraordinary  phenomenon,  that  there  is  no  indication 
at  any  time  of  an  increase  or  decrease  of  its  waters. 
It  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  may  be- 
come of  the  greatest  importance  in  opening  a  chan- 
nel for  the  trade  of  the  East  with  Europe ;  but  a 
great  drawback  to  commercial  exertion  at  present  is 
found  in  the  dreadfully  unhealthy  climate  of  the  San 
Juan  River,  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  At- 
lantic, and  also  from  the  terrific  gales  to  which,  at 
particular  seaspjos,  this  part  of  the  Pacific  coast  is 
subjected. 

On  the  West  of  this  superb  body  of  fresh  water  is 
^^C  hwn  ox  ManagiKt,  whkh  ^xtepcjs  upwards  of  50 


Otiicr 
Rivan^ 


miles  in  length  and  30  in  breadth,  oommunicating  by  a     GUA^ 
narrow  channel  with  Nicaragua.  TBMALA. 

The  San  Juan  is  naturally  the  most  important 
River  in  Guatemala,  as  by  it  the  Lakes  of  Leon  and  | 
Nicaragua  discharge  their  superabundance  into  the  ' 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  by  it  a  communication  exists  very 
nearly  across  the  Continent  of  Guatemala.  It  leaves 
the  latter  lake  in  about  84^  15'  West  longitude,  at  the 
centre  of  the  Eastern  side  of  the  lake,  and  runs  by  a 
somewhat  tortuous  coarse  to  the  South-East,  discharg- 
ing itself  into  the  Sea  of  Columbus  or  Caribbeui 
Ocean,  in  about  lO'^  35'  North  latitude,  and  83^  5'  West 
longitude,  by  a  broad  mouth,  at  the  Southern  side  of 
which  b  a  deep  bay  called  the  harbour  of  San  Juan  da 
Nicaragua.  It  receives  several  small  rivers  in  its 
course,  and  has  many  falls,  one  being  near  the  lake^ 
and  three  others  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  Fort  San  Juan, 
a  work  erected  about  36  miles  firom  the  lake,  and^64 
firom  the  ocean.  This  fortress  is  of  stone,  in  the  form 
of  a  parallelogram,  with  four  bastions,  ditch,  &c.  and 
is  built  on  the  Southern  bank  of  the  river  on  a  rock. 
It  was  long  considered  as  the  key  of  Spanish  America, 
and  wa&  constructed  in  1665,  in  consequence  of  the 
English  having  penetrated  the  Country,  and  taken  Fort 
San  Carlos,  a  small  earth  work. 

It  is  only  where  the  vast  Isthmus  widens  as  it  ap- 
proaches Mexico,  that  we  expect  to  find  Rivers  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  become  of  commercial  importance. 
In  Costa  Rica  there  are  innumerable  streams,  but  none 
of  magnitude,  if  we  except  the  Suero  and  the  Tariuga 
on  the  Atlantic  coast 

In  the  Mosquito  and  Indian  Country  there  are  Rivers 
of  vast  volume  and  length,  but  they  are  not  much 
known :  the  greatest  appear  to  be  the  Segovia^  Eicon- 
dida  or  Bluefieldi  River;  the  Towacoi ;  the  Y&wra^ 
Herbiaa^  or  Cape  River ;  and  the  Tinio^  "or  Black 
River. 

In  Honduras,  equally  little  known,  are  the  Aguan  or 
Raman  River ;  the  MoraUi  and  the  Higuoroi.  In  Vera 
Paz  is  the  Rio  Gorda.  In  Chiapa  we  find  the  UUur 
mazinia,  or  Tulija^  an  immense  River  flowing  fiom 
near  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic,  and  terminating 
its  majestic  course  in  the  gulf,  or  inland  sea  of  Ter- 
minas,  after  receiving  the  Chiantlan^  the  Locandone$^  or 
Niallan^  and  the  Sacapulas.  The  Zendalet  is  also 
another  large  River  of  this  Province,  which,  after  tra- 
versing Chiapa,  passes  through  Tabasco,  and  enters 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  under  the  name  of  San  Pedro. 
The  largest  River  of  Chiapa,  and,  indeed,  of  Guatemala, 
is  the  Grijalva^  or  Tabasco^  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  Chiapa  and  Vera  Cruz. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  soil,  excepting  in  the  PrDdaci.J6a 
very  elevated  parts  of  the  Cordillera,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  its  numerous  volcanoes,  is  fertile  in  the 
extreme,  and  abundantly  yields  the  Cereal  gramina, 
cactus,  plants  on  which  cochineal  is  reared,  flowers 
supplying  the  wild  bees  with  honey  and  wax,  cotton, 
vanilla,  sugar-canes,  indigo,  pimento,  and  all  the  tropical 
fruits  of  the  New  World.  There  are  plenty  of  cattle  and 
sheep  farms  on  the  milder  climates  of  the  highlands,  and 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  yielded  by  nature  to  its  inha- 
bitants with  a  very  liberal  hand. 

The  productions  of  Guatemala  may  be  classed  as  Sceamsca, 
follows :  Socbnusco  is  the  least  fertile  portion,  com  and 
maize  do  not  flourish  in  it,  owing  to  the  heat  of  its 
ch'mate,   which  is   also    unhealthy;   but   it  produces 
pimento,  indi^,  and  chocolate  in  immense  quantities. 
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Ohiapa,  being  higher  up,  is  milder,  and  furnishes 
silk,  cocliineaK  maize,  com,  chocolate,  cotton,  and 
fruits,  besides  feeding  an  excellent  breed  of  horses,  and 
vast  herds  of  cattle.  Its  forests  abound  with  cedars» 
cypress,  pines,  oaks,  walnuts,  &c.  and  with  plants  and 
trees  yielding  all  sorts  of  aromatic  balsams  and  gums, 
copal,  &c. 

'  Vera  Paz  is  hot  and  nearly  covered  with  undisturbed 
forests,  of  which  cedars  form  the  chief  feature.  Its 
trade  consists  chiefly  of  drugs,  cotton,  chocolate,  honey, 
and  wool,  but  it  is  very  trifling. 

Honduras  is  a  wilderness,  in  which  some  few  patches 
of  ground  have  been  cultivated.  It  is  fertile  in  the 
extreme,  yielding  three  crops  of  maize  in  the  year,  and 
even  producing  grapes  twice  in  that  period.  Honey, 
wool,  cotton,  wax,  mahogany,  logwood,  and  dye  drugs 
are  its  chief  products.  The  heat  is  very  great,  but  it  is 
not  unhealthy. 

Nicaragua  is  one  of  the  most  woody  Countries  in  the 
New  World,  but  wherever  it  is  cultivated  it  is  extremely 
fertile,  so  much  so  as  to  have  received  the  name 
of  '*  The  Garden  of  America."  Its  chief  products  are 
flax,  hemp,  balsams,  cotton,  sug^ar,  long  pepper,  tur- 
pentine, liquid  amber,  and  Nicaragua  wood ;  but  owing 
to  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  wheat  is  not  plentiful  in 
it,  nor  is  there  many  sheep-farms ;  black  cattle  and 
hogs  are,  however,  numerous. 

Costa  Rica  is  a  very  mountainous  Country,  over- 
spread with  thick  forests  and  waste  lands ;  its  popu- 
lation is  not  extensive,  consequently  there  is  little  or 
no  agriculture  practised.  The  native  Tribes  are  its 
principal  inhabitants,  and  live  independent  of  their 
white  neighbours.  The  little  commerce  it  boasts  of 
is  confined  to  chocolate,  cattle,  honey,  wax,  hides,  and 
its  pearl  fishery,  with  a  species  of  shell -fish  producing 
a  flne  purple  dye.  The  pearl  muscle  and  this  shell-fish 
are  chiefly  found  in  a  small  bay  called  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya, 
or  de  las  Salinas.     It  is  hot,  but  not  unhealthy. 

San  Salvador,  from  its  situation  on  the  heated 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  yields  all  the  tropical  fruits  and 
plants  abundantly;  its  trade  is,  however,  principally 
confined  to  indigo,  for  which  the  natives  neglect  almost 
every  other  production,  excepting  in  San  Vicente,  where 
tobacco  and  dye  drugs  are  afforded,  and  on  the  Balsam 
coast,  where  the  tree  producing  the  white  and  the  black 
balsam  grows  in  provision. 

Zonzonate  may, be  assimilated  in  its  production  to 
8an  Salvador,  its  trade  consisting  in  balsam,  turpentine, 
g\im  lac,  amber,  and  other  resins;  but  cotton,  rice, 
cacao,  sugar,  indigo,  and  sesamum  are  cultivated  in  its 
confines  to  some  amount 

Escuintla,  notwithstanding  its  fertile  soil  and  favour- 
able climate,  carries  on  very  little  trade,  its  exports  being 
chiefly  fish,  salt,  maize,  (of  which  it  affords  three  har- 
vests a  year,)  plantains,  and  other  fruits  for  the  markets 
of  Guatemala. 

Suchiltepeques  is  very  fertile,  well  wooded,  and 
supplied  with  rivers,  and  thus  produces  all  the  fruits, 
timber,  gums,  and  medicinal  plants  peculiar  to  its  warm 
climate ;  but  the  chief  article  of  its  trade  is  chocolate, 
so  excellent  in  quality  as  to  be  frequently  preferred  to 
that  of  Soconusco. 

Totonieapan,  from  the  humidity  and  cold  of  its 
climate,  produces  European  fruits  largely;  such  as 
apples  and  pears,  cherries,  peaches,  quinces,  wheat, 
cuttle,  maize,  wpol;  potton,  potatoes,  &c.  and  provisions 
m  general 


QuesEaltenange  is  similar  in  its  products  to  the  last     GUA- 
named  Province,  and  has  a  greater  trade  in  articles  of  TEMAL^ 
clothing  and  provisions.  ©"""Y**^ 

Solola  produces  nearly  the  same  articles  as  does  2!Ii*^'*" 
Chimattenango,    the    latter    feeding  large  droves  c^fg^j^j^* 
hogs,  mules,  and  horses,  and  supplying  timber,  cord-  .^. 
age,  &c.  to  the  Pacific  regions.  nango!  *" 

Sacatepeques  has  a  great  trade  in  grain,  (c^'*^yc-c^ 
maize,)  and  affords  the  Capital  fruits,  vegetables,  hogs,  p^uM. 
poultry,  fire-wood,  coals,  and  other  articles  of  domestic 
consumption. 

Chiquimala  has,  in  general,  a  hotter  climate  than  Chiqutmala. 
the  other  Central  Provinces,  and  yields  maize,  pulse, 
rice,  cacao,  melons,  cotton,  and  vast  quantities  of  sugar, 
which  is  the  chief  article  of  its  commerce.  Its  horses 
and  mules  are  in  much  request ;  and  with  the  other 
Provinces  of  the  interior  it  is  noted  for  the  ingenuity 
of  its  artisans,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  its  tradii 
increases. 

The  productions  of  Guatemala  most  known  in  Euro- 
pean commerce  are  its  indigo,  its  cochineal,  and  its 
chocolate,  which  formerly  reached  Spain  through  Mex- 
ico. The  chocolate  fbr  the  especial  use  of  the  Royal 
Palace  of  Madrid,  was  obtained  firom  the  Province  of 
Soconusco. 

The  cultivation  of  cochineal  is  now  particularly 
attended  to ;  pamphlets  on  it  have  been  circulated  by 
the  Government,  and  also  printed  essays  on  rearing 
cacao  and  indigo.  The  new  plantations,  under  these 
wise  regulations,  make  great  progress ;  and  it  is  pro* 
bable  that  cochineal  will  again  become  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  the  national  wealth. 

The  DantUj  or  Tapir^  foundjn  GKiatemala,  is  an  ani-  Animalsi&e. 
mal  which  may  be  styled  the  elephant-rhinoceros  of  the 
New  World.  It  has  the  swine-like  shape  of  the  latter, 
with  a  proboscis,  resembling,  in  some  degree,  that  af 
the  former.  In  its  habits  it  is  closely  allied  to  the 
rhinoceros,  living  in  the  thickest  woods  which  border  on 
rivers,  in  whose  waters  it  passes  a  great  part  of  its 
time.  Two  kinds  of  the  tiger  of  the  New  World  exist 
in  the  woods,  the  FdU  cncOf  or  ounce,  and  the  Dii^ 
color^  or  black  jaguar.  The  first  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  most  dreaded  by  the  settlers  on  account  of  the 
ravages  they  make  amongst  their  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs. 
The  Mexican  cat  (FdU  pardalis)  is  likewise  very  com- 
mon, and  destroys  the  smaller  kind  of  stock,  such  as 
poultry,  &c.  The  Andean  black  bear  is  a  very  fero* 
cious  creature,  and  much  dreaded.  Two  kinds  of 
the  ant  bear  {Mymuoophaga  didaciyla  and  M,  pente^ 
dadyla)  are  frequently  observed  in  the  forests  of  Hon- 
duras. They  are  easily  domesticated,  but  difficult  of 
transportation,  on  account  of  their  habits.  The  racoon 
is  as  common  in  Guatemala  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
American  Continent,  and  is  equally  destructive  in  gar- 
dens and  to  poultry.  American  deer,  and  a  very  small 
and  beautiful  sort  of  gazelle,  or  antelope,  are  abundant; 
the  former  are  of  the  small  fallow  kind.  The  peccary 
and  warree,  or  hogs  of  the  Isthmus,  (Su«  tajassti^ 
resemble  each  other  closely;  they  are  large,  and  are 
like  the  common  Siu  scrofa,  excepting  only  in  being  very 
fierce  and  untameable,  in  having  an  high  arched  spine, 
and  in  having  a  singular  glandular  orifice  on  the  centre  oif 
the  back.  The  cavy  (Caviapacd)  is  a  small  sort  of  Guinea 
pig,  easily  domesticated,  and  very  numerous ;  as  is  the 
AgoutU  or  Indian  rabbit,  or  hare,  which,  excepting  that 
its  motions  are  made  in  leaps  instead  of  running,  is  very 
like  the  European  hare.    The  three,  the  eighty  and  the 
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GUA-  nine-banded  armadiUos  are  commoii,  and  are  eaten  as 
TBMAJLA.  luxuries,  as  well  as  the  cavy  andag^uti,  by  the  inhabit*- 
'  ants.  A  sort  of  Ichneumon  also  e&ists  here,  of  so  fieree 
a  disposition  as  to  be  a  match  for  the  best  dogs ;  and 
that  kind  of  Opossum  named  Domgera  is  abundant, 
as  is  also  the  Mexican  Porcupine.  CHyririx  MeaU 
canaJ) 

In  extensive  woods  in  a  tropical  region,  it  may  be 
supposed  the  monkey  family  is  not  wanting ;  but  this,  it 
is  said,  is  confined  in  Guatemala  to  the  two  classes 
denominated  Sapajous  and  Sagoins;  of  these,  the 
Horned  Sapajou,  {Fatuellus,)  the  Brown  Sapajon, 
(JpellUf)  and  the  Capuchin,  {Capucina,)  are  the  most 
common,  particularly  the  last,  which  is  a  very  playful 
little  animal. 

The  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  wanner  regions  abound 
in  large  and  very  formidable  caymans,  or  alligators, 
and  the  woods  are  equally  productive  of  reptiles  of  the 
lizard  tribe;  the  Guana,  or  edible  lizard,  being  a 
favourite  dish  with  the  natives.  Here  also  the  Basi- 
lisk, the  most  iigly  of  the  race,  is  found,  and  the  Galley 
Wasp  and  Wood  Slave,  so  dreaded  in  the  West  Indies, 
are  equally  feared  in  Guatemala,  though,  perhaps, 
without  reason,  as,  like  the  harmless  Basilisk,  it  is  chiefly 
from  their  hideous  appearance  that  they  are  shunned. 
Snakes  are,  perhaps,  in  more  formidable  numbers  and 
variety  here  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  Continent 
The  humid  shores  of  the  Atlantic  foster  them  in  their 
dark  and  tangled  forests,  and  their  si^e  is  in  some  cases 
immense.  It  is  here  also  that  that  singular  link  be- 
tween the  fish  and  the  quadruped  is  seen,  the  Manati, 
which  afibrds  the  I(idians  of  the  Mosquito  coast  a  rich 
feast  from  its  immense  body. 

Birds.  ^^  enumerate  a  few  of  the  Birds  of  Guatemala  will 

be  sufficient,  as  any  attempt  to  describe  them  in  a 
limited  space  would  be  futile.  Nature  seems  indeed  to 
have  displayed  the  utmost  care  in  furnishing  the  im- 
mense forests  of  this  fertile  country  with  inhabitants. 
Here  the  turkey,  in  size  and  magnificence  of  plumage, 
rivals  the  peacock,  and  is  said  even  to  surpass  it.  Next 
to  it  in  magnitude  is  the  curassow,  {Crax  ;)  the  quam, 
{Penelope  iristata ;)  coquericot;  partridge,  (fetrao 
ntBmus^)  iaisely  so  named,  as  it  more  resembles  the 
Guinea  fowl.  The  quail,  dove,  wood  pigeon  and 
white  crowned  pigeon,  {LeucocephcUa,)  crane,  spoon- 
bill, {Plataka  ajaja^  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  heron, 
flamingo,  {Phenicopteru9  ruber ^)  plover,  curlew,  wild 
ducks,  teal,  snipe,  &c.  are  all  very  common.  The 
parrot  tribes  are  innumerable,  from  the  great  red 
maccaw  to  th|e  small  green  parrot  and  parroquet. 
The  toucan,  or  bill- bird,  the  orioli,  rice  bira,  certhias 
of  every  kind,  the  pelican,  the  ibis,  {Tantalus  loculator,) 
and,  in  short,  every  species  which  the  New  World  pro- 
duces may  be  seen  in  Guatemala;  nor  should  that 
universal  inhabitant  of  the  great  Continent  of  the  West, 
the  splendid  humming  bird,  be  forgotten,  as  here  it 
attains,  under  a  tropical  sky,  the  utmost  variety  and 
brilliancy  of  which  its  diversified  plumage  is  suscep- 
tible. 

Insects.  ^^^  Insect  family  is,  perhaps,  more  numerous  here 

than  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Of  it,  one  of  the  most 
curious  varieties  are  the  warrior  ants,  {Hormigaa  guer- 
reras^)  which  are  double  the  size  of  common  ants,  and 
march  in  surprisingly  large  bodies  and  in  regular  order. 
They  clear  the  houses  of  every  worm,  reptile,  or  vermin 
of  any  sort,  and  undauntedly  attack  and  conquer  snakes, 
scorpions,  centipedes,  toads,  and  rats.    When  they  have 


cleat ed  one  house  they  mareh  to  another,  but  if  inter-    oua. 
rupted,  they  retreat,  after  atingiDg  their  asauUints.        Tbmala. 

Who  were  the  original  people  of  (he  soil  of  Guate-  ^"*"v^ 
mala  remains  involved  in  obscurity;  but  it  is  ptobabU, ^>t^> 
from  traditionary  History,  and  from  reasoning,  that  Pen, 
Chili,  Colombia,  and  Guatemala  were  inhabited  lonf^be. 
fore  Mexico  was  settled.  Probably  the  wanderers  fi^m 
Asia  proceeded  through  Mexico  to  these  territories,  and 
having  fied  from  their  oppressors  to  the  uttermoat  re* 
£^ons  of  the  New  World,  gradually  spread  over  it  until 
the  memory  of  the  cause  for  their  migration  was  lost 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  Guatemala  was  inhabited 
when  the  Toltecas  from  Mexico  invaded  its  confines. 

The  Toltecas  wandered  *Southward  from  Tula  until 
they  came  to  the  Lake  of  Atitan,  where  they  rested, 
and  founded  the  Kingdom  of  Quiche,  or  the  Northern 
portion  of  Guatemala  and  gradually  afterwards  tpitad 
and  divided  Southwards,  until  they  had,  under  different 
branches  of  the  same  family,  established  the  Kingdoms 
^f  Xachiquel  and  Utatlan ;  of  these,  Utatlan  was  the 
Sovereign,  and  a  list  of  17  Emperors,  equally  rich  and 
formidable  with  those  ofMexioo,  is  given  by  Juarrosand 
other  writers.  Tecum  Umam  occupied  the  supreme 
throne  when  the  Spaniards  arrived,  and  this  monardi 
bravely  resisted  their  progress  until  he  fell  by  the  hand 
of  their  leader,  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  the  Cortez  ef  Gua« 
temala. 

Pedro  de  Alvarado  ei^perieneed.  however,  much 
more  difiiculty  in  his  undertaking  than  Cortez  did 
in  Mexico,  and  had  frequently  to  lay  regular  siege 
to  the  fortresses  and  towns,  as  well  as  to  overooBC 
etratagems  worthy  of  experienced  warriors ;  he  wai 
assisted  by  6000  Indian  allies  frMn  the  Mexican 
Provinces  of  Tlaxcaltecas,  Choluteca,  and  Mexico, 
and  had  a  well-appointed  force  of  050  Spanish  in&ntry 
and  100  cavalry.  It  had  always  been  a  favourita 
scheme  of  the  Mexicans  to  subdue  this  rich  Conntrj, 
and  their  Emperors  had  tried  all  methods  to  acoomfdiBh 
so  desirable  an  object,  but  had  invariably  failed.  The 
readiness  of  allies  from  Mexico  to  assist  the  invincible 
Whites  is,  therefore,  at  once  conceivable,  and  the  result 
of  Alvarado's  exertions  rendered  less  meritorious. 

It  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  limits  to  follow 
the  history  of  Alvarado  in  detail.  After  he  had  killed 
Tecum  Umam,  he  placed  Chignaviucelut,  his  eldest 
son,  on  the  throne  of  Utatlan ;  but,  imitating  the  Til* 
lainy  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  he  cause^d  him  ahortly  after 
wards  to  be  hanged  on  suspicion  of  treachery.  He  then 
crowned  Sequechil,  who  reigned  two  years,  but,  unable 
to  brook  the  disgrace  of  being  reduced  to  a  vassal  of 
the  Whites,  this  Prince  revolted  in  1526.  His  succeasa 
were  of  short  duration,  and  Guatemala  fell  entirely  into 
the  power  of  the  Spaniards. 

Since  that  period,  Guatemala  remained  neariy  traiH 
quil,  and  was  less  known  than  even  the  interior  of  Africa 
to  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  remained  subject  to  Spain 
until  1821,  when,  on  the  15th  September,  the  voice  of 
the  People  declared  a  wish  for  immediate  separation, 
which  did  not,  however,  take  effect  until  1823,  as  various 
causes  retarded  the  solemn  declaration  of  independence. 

Mexico  having  taken  the  decision  which  involved  bet 
with  Spain,  more  determinately  than  her  neighbour,  and 
perhaps  recollecting  the  ancient  desire  for  aggrandise' 
ment,  determined  to  drag  Guatemela,  as  an  integral 
portion  of  the  New  Mexican  Republic,  into  her  stru^le, 
and,  accordingly,  Mexico  and  Guatemala  were  pro- 
claimed a  Republic,  one  and  indivisible. 
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QVA^  The  QuAtemalans  were  not,  however,  in  general 
TEMALA.  denrous  of  this  coalition,  and,  although  more  feeble 
^— V**  than  thdr  powerful  neighbour,  revolted  with  dismay 
from  the  union  thus  formed.  An  Italian  General,  Filt- 
sola,  was  despatched  from  Mexico  to  enforce  the  treaty 
of  union,  and  San  Salvador  and  a  part  of  Nicaragua 
alone  were  able  to  withstand  the  Mexican  troops. 

Guatemala,  thus  forced  to  abide  by  the  fortunes  of 
Mexico,  sent  Deputies  to  the  Mexican  Congress,  until 
Iturbide  dissolved  that  Body  on  the  18th  of  October, 
1822,  and  declared  himself  Emperor  of  Mexico  and 
Guatemala. 

The  ambition  c^  Iturbide  to  fill  the  throne  of  the 
Hontezumas,  and  his  inadequacy  for  that  high  station, 
caused  bis  fall,  and  with  it  the  bond  of  union  between 
Guatemala  and  Mexico  was  immediately  dissolved. 

Filisola,  with  equal  ambition,  and  equal  inability, 
strove  to  attain  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Country  he 
bad  orders  to  subdue,  and  abandoning  his  Mexican 
-employers,  openly  declared  himself  in  favour  of  esta** 
lilishing  Guatemala  as  a  separate  and  independent 
Republic.  The  new  Congress-  of  Mexico  yielded  to 
the  voice  of  both  People,  and  Guatemala  was  declared 
a  State  on  the  24th  June,  1828,  under  the  style  of 
The  Federal  RepubUc  of  Central  America. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  on  the  14th  September  in  the 
same  year,  a  conspiracy  against  this  new  Republic  broke 
cot  in  favour  of  Filisola,  who  hoped  to  assume  the 
mns  of  power.  The  fate  of  Guatemala  remained 
nndecided  for  two  days,  but  at  length  the  leaders  of 
the  rebellion  were  secured,  and  the  storm  was  quelled. 
Govemmeot  The  Constituent  Assembly  of  this  new  State  modelled 
a  Constitution  for  it  upon  the  principles  of  those  adopted 
by  the  United  States  and  by  Colombia.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  federal  Congress  and  a  Senate. 
The  Congress  to  be  elected  by  the  People,  and  re- 
newed by  one-half  of  its  numbers  every  year.  Each 
of  the  five  States  which  compose  the  Union,  is  to  send 
a  representative  for  every  30,000  inhabitants.  The 
Senate  is  to  be  composed  of  Members  also  elected  by 
the  People  in  the  proportion  of  two  for  each  State,  a 
third  part  to  be  renewed  annually,  but  those  retiring 
may  be  reelected  The  Senate  sanctions  the  resolutions 
of  Congress. 

The  executive  power  is  wielded  by  a  President^ 
nominated  by  the  Peo|^  of  the  States,  who  is  assisted 
by  a  Vice-President,  elected  in  the  same  manner. 
These  high  offices  last  ibor  years,  and  the  u^dividuals, 
without  any  interval  occurring,  may  be  once  reelected. 
The  Constitution  abolished  slavery,  and  placed  the 
Indians  on  an  equality  with  the  Whites. 

On  the  20th  February,  1826,  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, having  dosed  its  labours,  was  dissolved,  and  the 
Federal  Congress  was  firmly  established,  without  this 
revolution  having  been  stained  by  those  torrents  of  blood 
which  flowed  so  freely  in  the  other  States  of  the  New 
World.  Don  Jose  del  Valle,  to  whom  the  new  Republic 
is  prineipally  indebted  for  its  existence,  was  the  first 
President. 

The  City  ofOuaiemaia,  the  Capital,  is  situated  in  avast 
plain,  watered  and  fertilized  by  many  rivulets  and  lakes^ 
studded  over  with  Indian  viUages,  and  it  presents,  on 
approaching  it  by  the  Atlantic  road«  a  superb  spectacle, 
from  its  numerous  and  beautifiil  churches  and  edifices, 
and  its  white  houses  relieved  by  the  brilliant  verdure  o€ 
a  climate  so  equal  throughout  the  year,  that  the  sky  is 
almost  always 


City  of 
Guatemala. 


New  Guatemala  is  the  fourth  City  of  its  name ;  the  GUA« 
first  was  the  Capital  of  the  Xachiquel  Kings,  and  gave  TEMALA. 
its  designation  to  the  present  State.  Guatemala,* 
Mexican  Quauktemali,  signifies  a  log  of  decayed  wood ; 
and  the  Mexicans  who  accompanied  Alvarado  in  his 
conquest,  and  who  always  named  their  Towns  from 
omens,  saw  an  old  tree  near  the  palace  of  the  Xachi- 
quel Sovereigns.  The  second  City  was  founded  by  the 
conqueror  Alvarado  in  1524,  between  two  volcanoes  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  but  no  better  site  having  been 
discovered,  the  inhabitants  remained  till  1527,  when  he 
removed  it  a  very  short  distance.  In  1541  it  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  eruption  of  water,  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  from  the  Volcan  d'Agua.  This 
City  is  called  Ciudad  ViegOy  or  the  Old  City,  and 
was  again  rebuilt  on  the  supposed  site  of  ancient 
Guatemala,  Antigua  Guatemala,  where  a  fine  Cathe- 
dral was  erected,  and  Alvarado  buried  in  it  with 
great  pomp.  The  Guatemalans  were  not  more  fortu* 
nate  in  their  new  selection ;  for  although  the  spot  was 
beautiful  and  the  climate  excellent,  it  was  several  times 
shaken  by  earthquakes,  and  at  length  so  much  so  in 
1773,  that  at  last  most  of  the  inhabitants  bid  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  volcanoes  adieu,  and  removed 
to  the  valley  of  Mexico,  27  miles  distant,  where  the 
present  metropolis  was  first  erected  in  1776.  It  stands 
in  14®  40'  North  latitude,  and  91**  i&  West  longitude, 
78  miles  from  the  Pacific,  270  from  the  Atlantic,  and 
1200  fit)m  Mexico. 

The  streets  of  Guatemala,  as  in  most  Spanish  towns 
of  the  New  World,  are  straight,  broad,  long,  and  in 
general  paved.  The  houses  are  very  commodious  and 
neat,  being,  however,  not  of  a  very  strong  make  or 
high,  on  account  of  the  earthquakes.  They  have  reser- 
voirs of  water,  gardens,  and  orchards  attached  to  them. 

In  the  great  Square,  each  side  of  which  is  150  yards, 
a  colonnade  runs  round  all  the  houses.  It  is  also 
paved,  and  embellished  on  the  Eastern  side  by  a  mag- 
nificent Cathedral,  built  in  very  good  taste  by  an 
Italian  artist.  One  of  the  Public  Seminaries,  the  College 
des  Infantes^  fianks  the  Cathedral  on  the  lefl,  whilst  on 
the  other  is  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace,  and  opposite  to 
it  the  Palace  of  €k)vemment  and  the  Palace  of  Justice, 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Mint.  On  the  Northern  side  of 
the  Square  are  the  houses  of  the  Corporation,  the  prisons, 
markets,  public  granary,  &c.  and  on  the  South,  the  Cus-^ 
torn-house,  and  the  house  of  the  Marquess  de  Aizenena, 
&c.  In  the  centre  a  large  and  beautifiil  fountain  plays 
continually,  being  supplied  by  an  aqueduct  brought  at 
an  enormous  expense,  by  tunnels  and  arches,  firom  the 
mountains  at  six  miles  distance.  The  City  is  also  sup« 
plied  by  another  aqueduct  in  the  South-West,  which 
reaches  to  a  still  greater  distance. 

The  numerous  Churches  of  this  City  have  been  hvSH 
in  very  good  style,  and  are  richly  decorated.  The 
University  is  also  well  built,  and  possesses  an  Ana- 
tomical Museum,  with  several  curious  preparations 
in  wax,  and  a  small  Library.  In  it  Theology,  Law, 
Medicine,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  History,  Botany 
and  Agriculture,  are  taught.  There  is  also  an  Aca- 
demy of  Fine  Arts,  and  a  very  handsome  building  for 

*  In  the  Tnndal  koguage  i«*Aa#e-j-aial-Aii  sigiii6ci  a  mounUto  or 
volcano  ejecting  water,  and  as  them  was  one  near  the  supposed  sila 
of  the  first  City,  this  is  not  an  unlikely  derivation  for  the  word. 
Fuentes  derives  it  from  Codec  maidny  or  milk  wood,  a  peculiar  tree 
found  near  the  assumed  site  of  the  first  City.  Joarros  derives  it  from 
Jiutemal,  the  first  King  of  Guatemala* 
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QUA-     the  fabrication  of  money,  in  which  one   of  Bolton's 

TEMALA.  coining  machines  is  to  be  placed.     In  1824  this  esta- 

OUAYA-   ^^is^"^^ii^  issued  the  new  currency  of  the  Republic  in 

QUlu'   S^^^  ^"^  silver  money*  exhibiting  a  tree,  with,  the  motto 

'  Libre  cresca  y  fscundo^  on  one  face>  and  a  rising  sun 

enlightening  five  mountains  on  the  other. 

On  the  site  of  the  old  University,  two  Halls  are  ap* 
propriated  for  the  sittings  of  the  Senate  and  Congress, 
but  these  at  present  are  not  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
fine  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  much  more  money 
having  been  expended  on  an  elegant  and  magnificent 
stone  Amphitheatre,  for  the  exhibition  of  combats  be- 
tween men  and  bulls,  or  between  bulls  and  jaguars. 

A  recent  census,  by  order  of  Government,  shows 
that  this  City  has  rapidly  attained  a  population  of  40,000 
souls.* 

Ten  schools,  on  the  plan  of  mutual  instruction,  have 
been  recently  opened  in  Guatemala,  wherein  700  young 
men  are  educating  in  the  primary  elements  of  educa- 
tion, and  this  fine  metropolis  of  a  fertile  region  is  fast 
emerging  from  barbaric  ignorance  and  monastic  gloom, 
to  assert  its  claims  as  head  of  a  nation,  not  amongst 
the  least  in  the  New  World. 

Guatemala  is  supplied  with  the  necessaries  and  luxu- 
ries of  life  from  the  valley  in  which  it  is  placed.  The 
Ladinos,  or  converted  Indians,  being  the  agriculturists 
who  raise  the  maize  and  wheat,  and  are  also  in  general 
the  artisans  who  weave  the  cloth  and  other  articles  for 
clothing.  Most  of  their  villages  are  set  apart  for  particular 
trades.  Jocotenango,  Santa  Ana^  and  San  Gaspar  are 
the  places  of  bricklayers ;  San  Crisioval  for  masons  ; 
San  Pedro  for  gardens  and  gardeners ;  Santa  Ana  for 
bakers ;  Santa  Isabel  for  butchers :  San  Crisioval  the 
Upper  supplies  flowers ;  Almolongo,  fruits  and  pulque, 
or  maguey  drink.  Wood,  coals,  &c.  are  plentifully 
luipplied  by  numerous  other  places. 


The  best  writers  on  Guatemala  are  Bemal  Diaz  del  GUA- 
Castillo,  Historia  Verdadera  de  ia  Canquuta  de  Mexico^  TEMAU. 
edition  of  1632 ;  Herrera,  Historia  General  de  lot  ". 
Hechos  de  las  CasteUanos  en  los  Islos  y  Tierra  firm  dd  ^qv^^' 
Mar  Ocean,  Madrid,  1601 ;  Remesal,  Historia  General  < 
de  las  Indias  Occidentales,  y  particular  de  la  Gcvemaeion 
de  Chiapa  y  GuaiinuUa,  1620 ;  TheEngfiah  American^ 
his  Travail  by  Sea  and  Land,  ^c  by  Thomas  Gage, 
London,  1648  ;  Hernandez,  Flantarum,  AnimaUum,  et 
Mineralium  Mexicanorum,  Madrid,  I6bl ;  Cogullado, 
Historia  de  Yucatan,  Madrid,  1688;  Torquemada, 
Monarquia  Indiana,  Madrid,  1723  ;  Garcia.  Or^ai  dt 
los  Indios  del  Nuevo  Mundo,  1729  ;  Alcedo's  Qeogra^ 
pMcal  Dictionary  of  Spanish  America,  by  Thompson, 
London,  1810,  published  in  Madrid  in  1786—89 ;  CoU 
nett.  Voyage  in  the  Pacijic,  1778 ;  Dampier,  Vojfagest 
1792 ;  Dancer,  Account  of  the  Expedition  to  Fort  SI. 
Juan  on  Lake  Nicaragua  in  1780 ;  Villagutierre,  JETii- 
toria  de  la  Compiista  de  la  Provincia  de  el  Itza,  Beduc- 
don  y  Progresos  de  la  de  Lacandon,  y  otros  Nacionet  de 
Indios  barbaros  y  dela  Mediacion  de  el  Reino  de  GuaU' 
mala  a  las  Provinc'uu  de  Yucatan,  Sfc,  Madrid,  J  701 ;  a 
very  scarce  work,  in  which  is  a  curious  account  of  some 
of  the  least  known  portions  of  Southern  Mexico  and  of 
Guatemala ;  El  Viagero  Universal^  par  Estalla,  43  oe* 
tavo  volumes,  Madrid,  1794 ;  and  Henderson's  HondU' 
ras,  London,  1 809.  The  Works  of  Fuentes  and  Vasquez 
are  well  known  in  Spain  and  the  Indies,  but  they  have 
not  fallen  into  our  hands.  Domingo  Juarras,  from 
their  pages,  and  from  his  personal  opportunities  as 
Synodal  £xaminer  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Guatemal, 
has  given  the  only  good  modern  Statistic  and  moral 
History  of  this  Country  extant ;  an  £nglirii  edition  of 
this  work  has  lately  appeared,  London,  1824. 


GUATTERIA,  in  Botany,   a  genus  of  the  class 
Polyandria,   order   Polygynia,      Generic    character: 
calyx  three*leaved ;  corolla,  petals  six ;  anthers  wedge- 
shaped  ;  drupes  many,  pedunculate,  one-seeded,  inserted 
*  into  the  receptacle. 

Four  species,  natives  of  Peru.     Flor,  Peruv, 
GUAYAQUIL,  the  largest  and  most  important  State 
of  the  Pacific  shores  of  Colombia. 
Boundaries       ^^  commences  at  Cape  Passao,  2V  South  of  the 
and  divi-      Equinoctial  line,  and,  stretching  Southwards,  embraces 
sioni.  the  Island  of  Puna,  and  is  terminated  at  the  bay  and 

river  of  Tumbez  in  3^26'  South  latitude  by  the  frontier 
line  of  Peru.  The  Andes  bound  it  on  the  East,  and 
thus  Guayaquil  embraces  the  whole  of  the  level  Country 
between  Uie  Cordilleras  of  Quito  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  State  of  Tacames  in  Colombia  is  its  Northern 
frontier,  Quito  and  Cuenca  its  Eastern  limit,  and  the 
State  of  Piura  in  Peru  its  Southern  confine. 

Guayaquil  was  formerly  divided,  as  it  most  probably 

is   now,   into  seven   Departments,   namely,   those   of 

Puerto  Fiego,  Punta  de  Santa  Elena,  the  Island  of 

Puna,  Yaguache,  Baba,  Babahoyo,  and  Daule, 

Climate,  ^^^  climate,  excepting  where  the  land  ascends  to  the 

*  In  1818,  the  most  accurate  accounts  which  could  be  obtained  in 
England^  gare  only  19|000. 


Andes,  is  excessively  hot  and  racist.  From  December 
till  April  the  hot  season  lasts,  and,  during  this  time, 
rains  continue  almost  without  intermission,  accompanied 
by  frequent  and  dreadful  tempests  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning. From  May  to  December  the  heat  is  greatly  abated 
by  the  setting  in  of  the  South-West  and  West  South-West 
•  breezes,  which  begin  invariably  at  noon,  and  continue 
their  refreshing  influence  until  five  or  six  on  the  following 
morning.  During  this  season  the  sky  is  uniformly  serene 
and  bright,  the  smallest  showers  being,  however,  rarelj 
known.  Tn  the  rainy  season,  fevers,  dysenteries,  diar- 
rhoeas, the  dreadful  vcmUo  prieto,  or  worst  species  of 
yellow  fever,  and  other  disorders  common  to  hot  climates, 
carry  off  great  numbers  of  people ;  and  to  aggnvate 
the  distresses  they  occasion,  innumerable  tribes  of  rep- 
tiles and  venomous  insects  are  generated  by  the  ex- 
treme heat.  Snakes,  scolopendras,  scorpions,  centipedes, 
&c.  find  their  way  into  all  the  houses,  and  it  requires 
some  caution  to  prevent  their  nestling  in  the  hamacas 
and  bed  places.  These,  with  swarms  of  that  scourge 
of  the  New  World,  musquitoes,  and  other  venomous 
flies  and  insects,  render  the  Towns  almost  uninhabitable. 
The  nigua,  or  flesh  worm,  is  not  the  least  formidable  of 
these  pests  at  this  season ;  the  boba,  a  serpent  of  immense 
size,  frequents  the  wooded  places ;  and  the  numberless 
rivers  and  streams  are  literally  peopled  with  alligators. 
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Suah  is  the  ettent  of  the  inundfttion)  at  this  season* 
that  Bahabo7o>  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Provinces,  is 
converted  into  a  lake. 

The  peculation  of  this  State  is  rated  by  Homboldt 
and  by  Hall  at  50,000,  and  byMollien  at  90,000,  which 
Btatements  are  probably  rxmA  below  the  real  number, 
as  there  are  seyeral  large  Towns  in  it 

Guayaquil  produees  cacao*  or  chocolate  of  the  finest 
quality,  which  is  eagerly  sought  after  in  every  part  of 
tiie  Spanish  American  world ;  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar, 
rice,  indigo,  matse,  and  most  of  the  tropical  fruits  in 
abundance.  It  is  covered  by  forests,  in  which  timber 
fi>r  naval  and  architectural  purposes  reaches  a  size  im« 
equalled  in  any  oth^  part  of  the  New  World.  Dye 
drugs,  fine  wood,  honey,  and  wax,  are  also  a  part  of  its 
stores,  and  large  herds  of  cattle  roam  over  its  vast  and 
fertile  plains.  It  also  funiishes  Colombia  with  the 
quinquina,  or  bark  of  boxa,  to  the  amount  of  10,000 
loads  of  a  mule  iii  one  year. 

Piombo,  in  hie  StatiMHcs  of  New  Granada  in  1811, 
gives  the  surplus  revenue  of  Guayaquil  at  300,000 
piastres.  Previous  to  the  war,  it  is  said,  the  export 
trade  of  the  City  of  Guayaquil  was  as  much  as  .^1 19,170, 
and  its  imports  reached  ^£200,000  sterling. 

Almost  all  the  communications  between  Guayaquil 
and  the  other  portions  of  Colombia  are  carried  on  by 
water  until  the  foot  of  the  Andes  is  gained ;  there  are 
land  roads,  of  the  difficulties  of  which  some  notion  may 
be  formed  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Journal 
of  Condamine,  who  traversed  the  Country  in  1736. 
Tout  ce  terrain  at  convert  de  boU  tpais,  ou  il  favi  n 
faire  jour  avec  ta  hache;  je  marchou  la  boutsole  et  It 
thermometre  d  la  matn^  plu9  wuveni  it  pied  ipi^&  cheval. 
II  pleuvoit  riguliirement  touies  Um  aprh-nddz.  Je  re-^ 
cueiUis  et  demnai  dam  cet  voBtesfirete  vn  grand  nom* 
bre  de  planies  et  de  graines  eingulieree.  Je  rettai  huit 
jourt  dans  ce$  deserts^  abandomni  de  mee  guidee:  la 
poudre  et  mee  auire^  provinone  me  manquerent :  lei 
bananes  et  quelquee  fruits  eauvages  fgisoient  ma  res- 
source.  La  Jiivre  m^  prit;  je  nten  gukrie  par  une 
diette,  qui  m*itoit  coneeilUe  par  la  raiaon  et  ordonnie 
par  la  nbcesntk.  The  main  road  from  the  City  to  Quito 
i&  impracticable  for  four  or  five  months  of  the  year, 
owing  to  the  floods. 

Of  the  rivers,  the  most  useful  and  magnificent  is  the 
Guayaquil^  which  is  formed  of  so  many  others  arising 
in  the  Andes  from  between  the  1st  and  2nd  degrees 
of  South  latitude,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  its 
real  head.  Its  general  course,  afler  it  has  assumed  a 
single  channel,  is  South- Wes^  and  it  enters  the  Pacific 
in  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  opposite  the  Island  of  Puna, 
in  9P  27'  South  latitude,  which  it  seems  to  have  formed, 
by  an  estuary  of  immense  extent.  The  Guayaquil  is 
navigable  for  large  vessels  as  far  as  Caracole  or  about 
80  miles,  bu*  owing  to  great  floods,  there  are  many 
dangerous  shifting  sand-banks  in  it.  Its  shores  are 
covered  by  thick  groves  of  the  Mangrove  tree,  and  it 
abounds  in  fish  and  alligators. 

Next  to  the  Guayaquil  in  importance,  and  much 
longer  in  its  course,  is  the  DaaU^  which  rises  in  the 
Indian  Andes  in  about  20'  South  latitude,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Bsmeraldas,  and  after  a  very  long 
course  to  the  South-West,  turns  to  the  South-East,  and 
enters  the  Guayaquil  in  2°  8'  South  latitude.  This 
Hue  river  is  navigable  for  a  great  portion  of  its  course, 
and  its  banks  are  studded  with  the  gardens  and  estates 
of  the  people  of  Guayaquil.    The  Naranjal^  the  Baba, 
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Taguache^  Puerto  Vi/Qo^  Camaron^  and  RiodeJuboneh  OUAYA- 
are  also  large  streams,  but  it  would  be  an  endless  task     Q^U^ 
to  enumerate  the  whole  of  the  rivers  which  intersect  ^"  V^' 
this  Province.     In  them  all  fish  of  great  delicacy  are 
abundant,  and  the  coast  affi^rds  lobsters,  oysters,  and 
most  kinds  of  salt*waterfish. 

PuKRTO  Visjo  is  but  thinly  inhabited ;  it  produces  PironBei% 
some  tobacco  and  cotton,  which,  with  wax,  honey,  and  ^  Distiicts. 
timber,  form  its  chief  resources,  as  nearly  the  whole  ^f^ 
district  is  covered  with  thick  forests.     It  contains  five  ^^1^ 
Towns.   Puerto  Fa^TO,  in  I^  2'  South  latitude,  is  situated 
on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  and  is  named  the 
Old  Port,  in  consequence  of  its  bemg  the  first  place 
where  Pizarro  stopped  on  the  Continent    Mania^  in  ifanta.* 
58^  South  latitude,  and  80^  26"  West  longitude,  although 
a  port,  is  now  abandoned,  as  Che  inhabitants  rebuilt  Uie 
Town  at  Monte  Christo  after  some  adventurers  had  de-  Monta 
streyed  their  property.    The  Town  is  now  inland,  at  Cbristo. 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  in  1°  South,  latitude,  and  81^ 
6'  West  longitude,  110  miles  North-West  of  GuayaquU. 
Mania  was  once  a  place  of  great  trade.     Condamine 
and  Bouguer  landed  there  in  their  voyage  from  £urope. 
The  Bay  of  Manta  was  formerly  celebrated  for  a  peari 
fishery,  which,  it  is  said,  was  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  number  of  divers  who  perished  by  the  Manta,  ^a 
species  of  immense  flat  fish,  which  watched  for  and 
darting  at  th^m,  enveloped  them  with  its  body,  and  thus 
caused  their  death.    Charapota  is  in -50^  South  latitude,  Chanpota. 
20  miles  North  North-East  of  Monte  Christo.    Pieoaea  Plooasa. 
is  opposite  Puerto  Vifjo^  near  the  same  river,  and  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  whose  name  it  bears, 

PuNTA  DE  Santa  Elena  is  a  maritime  district  which  Pnnta  da 
affords  salt,  wax,  fruits,  cattle,  and  the  purple  dye,  from  ^t» 
a  shell  found  along  its  shores.     It  has  also  five  Towns,  ^^^^"^ 
the  most  celebrat^  of  which  is  the  one  of  the  same 
name,  having  an  excellent  and  much  fiequented  port, 
to  which  vessels  trading  to  Peru  and  Panama  resort  to 
obtain  provisdons  and  salt.     The  Town  itself  is  built  a 
short  way  inland,  in  the  2nd  degree  of  South  latitude. 
Cohnche,  in  1^  56^  South  latitude,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  Chongont  Chonana^  and  Xipaxapa^  are  the  names 
of  its  other  Towns,  whieh  are  all  in  the  interior,  except 
the  last,  which  is  in  1^  23'  South  latitude,  six  miles  from 
the  ocean,  on  the  river  Machala.  Chongon  is  40  miles  Chongoo. 
West  of  Guayaquil,  and  is  built  on  a  smaJl  rapid  stream, 
that  washes  down  some  stones  of  a  brilliant  nature,  and 
which  are  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish ;  they  are  manu- 
factured into  rings  and  other  ornaments.    In  Santa 
Elena  have  been  found  large  bones,  said  to  be  those  of 
giants,  who  came  there  by  sea,  and  of  which  the  Indians 
have  many  singular  traditions.* 

The  Island  and  district  of  Puna  is  situated  in  the  Poiia. 
Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  and  at  the  mouth  of  its  river.  This 
Island  is  20  miles  long  by  nearly  the  same  breadth, 
and  is  famous  in  the  History  of  Peru.  It  was  formerly 
very  populous,  but  now  contuns  only  one  Town,  on  a 
harbour  in  its  North-East  coast :  20,000  Indians,  it  is 
said,  once  dwelt  in  Puna,  but  were  neariy  extirpated  by 
the  small-pox.  Puna  is  covered  with  forests,  particularly 
of  Mangrove  trees.  Its  harbour  is  frequented  by  such 
large  ships  as  cannot  get  over  the  bar  of  Guayaquil, 
and  the  City  is  in  2^  50'  South  latitude,  and  70^  58' 
West  longitude,  at  a  short  distance  fiom  the  port.    To 

*  Vide  Herrera,  DticripeioH  de  Uu  Indiai,  p.  38 ;  Acosta,  Hifioria 
Natural  y  Moral  de  loM  Inditu,  ch.  xix.  lib.  i. ;  and,  in  abort,  all  the 
Spanisb  early  writers  on  Peru. 
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this  difftriet  bdong  the  Towns  ofMachiUa  and  Narat^ 
OB  the  Continent. 

Machala^  on  a  river  of  its  name,  is  in  3°  15'  South 
latitude,  and  79°  West  longitude.  It  is  celebrated  for 
its  chocolate,  the  environs  producin^i^  the  cacao-nut  in 
great  perfection.  With  this»  and  Mangrove  wood  for 
ships,  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  Naranjai  is 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  in  2^  29'  South  latitude* 

Yaouacub  is  a  district  of  small  extent,  at  the  con^ 
fluence  of  the  river  Yaguache  with  the  Guayaqufl.  It  pits 
duces  cacao,  cotton,  and  wood,  with  great  heids  of  cattle, 
but  is  thinly  inhabited.  It  has  three  Towns.  Yaguacht^ 
its  chief  place,  is  25  miles  North-East  of  Guayaquil. 

Bjlba  is  the  largest  Province  of  Guayaquil,  reaching 
to  the  Andes,  and  bounded  only  by  Zatacunga  on  the 
Cordillera.  Its  inhabitants,  however,  do  not,  according 
to  the  best  accounts,  amount  to  more  than  4000 ;  and 
it  has  only  three  Towns,  two  of  which  are  inhabited  by 
Indians.  Its  chief  place,  Baba^  is  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  flows  into  the  Guayaquil.  The 
cacao-tree  thrives  exceedingly  in  Baba ;  the  quantity 
of  this  fruit  gathered  to  make  chocolate  in  Guayaquil^ 
averages  50,000  loads,  at  81  pounds  the  load. 

The  last  district  is  Daule,  so  called  from  the  river  of 
that  name,  which  flows  through  it  It  exports  cattle, 
horses,  and  mules,  with  cacao,  cotton,  sugar,  and  Indian 
com.  The  tobacco  grown  in  Daule  is  the  best  in  the 
Guayaquil.  Its  iuhabitants  do  not,  however,  exceed 
4000,  and  it  has  only  two  other  Towns  besides  its  Ca- 
pital, DauUf  which  is  built  on  the  river,  about  30  miles 
North- West  of  the  metropolis.  In  this  Town  are  some 
very  fine  houses,  to  which  the  rich  merchants  of  Guaya- 
quil retire  in  the  hot  season,  and  by  its  river  transport 
fruits  and  plantains  from  their  gardens  to  the  Capital. 

The  Capital  of  this  extensive  State  is  (juayaquil,  in 
2°  IV  21"  South  latitude,  and  79°  40^  West  longitude, 
on  the  Western  bank  of  the  great  river  Guayaquil,  which 
is  here  more  than  three  miles  wide,  and  navigable  fr>nr 
leagues  beyond  the  Custom-house  of  Babahoyo,  or 
nearly  86  miles  towards  the  Andes,  whilst  the  tides  of  the 
Pacific  run  up  its  broad  channel  to  the  Custom-house  in 
summer,  though  in  winter  the  current  overpowers  them. 
Its  banks  are  decorated  all  the  way  with  country-seats 
and  the  cottages  of  fishermen  and  gardeners ;  and  by 
means  of  this  fine  river,  the  citizens  export  the  produce 
of  their  departments  to  Peru,  Panama,  and  Quito,  re- 
eiving  European  goods  from  Colombia,  and  from  New 
^pain  and  Guatemala  naphtha,  tar,  and  cordage. 

Guayaquil  was  founded  in  1535  by  Sebastian  de 
Benalcazar,  the  conqueror  of  Quito,  at  the  distance  of 
15  leagues  from  the  open  sea,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  as  a  port  for  Quito,  from  which  Capital  it  is  60 
leagues  distant.  The  Indians  destroyed  it  soon  after- 
wards ;  and  in  1537  it  was  refounded  by  Orellana,  at  a 
short  distance  from  its  first  site,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain.  In  1693  great  additions  were  made  to  this 
important  post,  the  key  of  the  Andes.  These  additions 
were  chiefly  erected  on  the  other  side  of  a  branch  of  the 
river,  which  now  divides  Guayaquil  into  two  portions, 
the  Old  and  the  New  Towns,  communicating  with  each 
other  by  a  very  long  bridge. 

The  houses  of  this  City  are  generally  commodious, 
but  low,  and  constructed  only  of  whitened  mud  or 
earth,  or  of  wood.  Thus  it  has  repeatedly  suffered  by 
fire,  and  was  reduced  to  ashes  in  1764 ;  since  which 
calamity  the  inhabitants  have  been  forbidden  to  thatch 
their  houses  with  straw. 


The  streets  of  the  New  Town  ere  stnnglit,  long,  end  <n7ATA> 
very  vride,  with  a  good  pavement  and  arcades  along  the     QVIL. 
fronts  of  all  the  buildings,  so  that  the  inhal^taata  are  ^^y^^ 
well  protected  from  the  sun  or  rain. 

Guayaquil,  from  the  vast  marshes  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, combined  with  the  heal  of  the  dimate,  is,  gene* 
rally  speaking,  very  nmhealthy.  The  temperature  is 
moist  as  well  as  warm,  the  streets  are  dirty,  and  conse- 
quesUy  Europeana,  or  people  fi-oan  the  Andes,  soon 
experience  attacks  of  fever  after  their  arrival,  and  as 
soon  &M  victims  to  it.  In  the  wet  season,  die  pest  of 
venomous  insects  and  troublesome  reptiles  is  incon- 
ceivable to  an  inhabitant  of  colder  regions,  whilst  alii* 
gators,  even  as  large  as  15  feet  in  length,  are  almost 
equally  numerous  in  the  rivers  and  marshy  gronnds 
around  it,  and  so  voracious,  that  children,  calves,  colts» 
dogs,  &c.  fidl  victims  to  tbdr  power. 

Guayaquil  is  defended  very  badly  by  three  forts,  two 
on  the  shores,  the  other  inland,  to  gnard  the  entrance 
of  a  deep  ravine  which  Wads  to  it ;  and  the  Island  of 
Puna  has  a  small  work,  at  vrhich  all  vessels  going  in  and 
coming  out  are  brought  to*  The  port  is  good,  and  was 
constituted  a  Royal  docfc*yard  in  1767 ;  the  abundance 
of  excellent  timber  in  its  tflMnediate  vicinity,  and  its  local 
advantages,  rendering  it  so  fit  lor  this  purpose,  that  many 
ships  of  tiie  fine  have  been  launched  Acre.  The  Bal- 
sam tree,  and  several  others,  are  fonnd  close  by  the 
dock,  and  furnish  excellent  knees,  whilst  the  heavy 
Mangrove,  which  akhoagh  of  too  great  a  specific  gravity 
fo  float,  ^Sbrds  timbers  almost  imperishable  from  wet 
or  dry  not,  and  the  enorraons,  bnt  light  and  darablep 
Cerba  and  Santa  Maria  trees  yield  planking  inexhaust- 
ih\j.  Notwithstamting  these  advantages,  probably 
owing  to  the  price  of  the  Gkiatemrian  or  Mexican 
oordage,  naphtha,  iron,  and  oil,  diip-building  has  been 
long  much  neglected  at  Giia3^oii ;  most  of  the  cargoes 
of  the  river  and  coasting  trade  having  been  carried  on  ia 
balsas,  or  timber  rafts,  of  a  pecnliar  construction.  On 
these  floats,  which  display  great  ingenuity  in  the 
Indian  sailors,  "who  work  ^em  almost  as  well  as  n 
rigged  vessel,  the  ladings  of  ships  from  Europe,  or  the 
Continent  of  the  New  World,  are  placed,  and  carried 
to  the  city  or  the  neighbouring  ports.  The  timber 
(balsa)  of  which  they  are  constructisd  is  so  light,  that  n 
boy  can  carry  a  log  12  feet  in  length  and  one  in  dia- 
meter ;  and  considering  how  very  plentifril  It  is  along 
the  whole  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Colombia  it  might  form 
an  advantageous  article  of  trade  to  Europe. 

The  public  buildings  of  Guayaquil  are,  a  handsome 
Church,  a  College,  many  Convents,  and  an  HospitaL 
There  was  a  Treasury  and  Revenue  Ofijce  for  the  re* 
ceipt  of  the  capitation  tax  on  the  Indians,  Ac.,  now 
converted  into  an  Office  for  the  receipt  of  duties  of 
import  and  export. 

The  population  of  Guayaquil  is  not  correctly  known : 
20,000  is  the  lowest  number  assigned  byrecent  writers^ 
most  of  whom  are  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits ;  the 
Whites  and  Creoles  being  the  merchant^  and  the  castes 
and  Indians  the  artisans  and  labourers''  The  women 
are  proverbially  handsome,  which  had  caused  many 
Europeans  to  settle  at  Guayaquil ;  and' it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  possessing  amongst  its  citizeaa  many  illus- 
trious families,  descendants  of  the  conquerors,  who  have 
improved  the  tone  and  habits  of  its  society. 

The  trade  of  this  City  gradually  increases;  and  from 
its  local  advantages,  its  fine  bay  and  river,  it  may,  not- 
withstanding the  insalubrity  of  its  climate,  and  the 
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GTJAYA-  dreadful  tempests  which  rage  on  its  coasts  in  winter, 
QCil^     become  one  of  the  most  important  Cities  of  the  New 
World,  whenever  steams-vessels  generally  appear  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  obtain  more  information 
concerning  this  State,  may  consult  Herrera,  HUtoria  y 
Descripcion  de  las  Jndias^  1730;  Alcedo,  Aviso  His- 
torico,  Sfc.  Madrid,  1740  ;  Alcedo  y  Herrera,  Compendio 
Hisiorico  de  la  Provincia  y  Puerto  de  Guayaquil,  4to. 
Madrid,  1741 ;  Juan  and  Ulloa's  Vioj^e  a  la  America 
Meridional^  1748;  Alcedo's  Geographicaland  Hisiorical 
Dictionary,  edited  by  Thompson^  London,  1810 ;  Mol- 
lien's  Colombia^  1824 ;  and  some  of  the  periodical 
works  emanating  firom  the  press  of  Bogota,  with  the 
pamphlets  of  Restrepo,  Pombo,  Ac,  on  the  Statistics  or 
Geography  of  Colombia. 

OU'BERNANCE,!     Lat.  guhemare,  atum;    to 

Gubkrna'tion.        J  govern,  q,  «• 

Govemmeut. 

The  articles  were  55  ia  Bwnber,  and  dnwn  vp  in  tana  of  ques- 
tions, as  folluweth. 

1.  May  not  the  matters  of  external  gubematiim  of  the  church  be 
disputed,  »aiva  F%deei  Reiiffionef 
Spotstvoode,     History  of  the  Church  o/Seoiland,  book  vi.  .^nno  1 596. 

Of  the  same  date  was  granted  also  to  this  lord,  the  office  of  steward 
and  bailiff  of  the  manor  of  Godalming,  and  the  hundred  of  Oodalming, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey  i  with  the  yt^rmoiice  of  all  the  King's  tenants 
and  subjects  within  the  said  manor  and  hundred,  inhabitant. 

Sirype.     Memoria/ty  Anno  1550. 

GUDGEON,  Fr.  goujon;  It.  gobbio ;  Sp.  gobio ; 
from  the  Lat.  gobio  or  gobius  ;  Gr.  Ktvfiios, 

Doo  you  thlnke  that  James  was  so  mad,  as  to  gape  iot  gogions ; 
or  so  vngratious  as  to  sell  his  truth  for  a  peece  of  Ireland  ? 

Holinthed,     Chronicle  of  Ireland^  Jmto  1533. 

But  fish  not  with  this  melancholly  baite 
For  this  fool  gudgin,  this  opinion. 

Shahtpeare,    Merchant  of  FenieCf  (oli  102, 

Hie  sprightly  court  that  wander  up  and  down 
From  gudgeons  to  a  race,  from  town  to  town, 
All,  all  are  fled.  Duhe.    Epistle  to  Mr,  Olwag* 

Aristotle  mentions  the  gudgeon  in  two  places;  once  as  a  river  fish, 
and  again  as  a  species  that  u  gregarious  :  io  a  third  place  he  de* 
scribes  it  as  a  sea  fish. 

Pennanl,    British  Zoology.    The  Gudgeon. 

GUELDERLAND,  a  Province  of  tlie  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  comprises  the  Old  Province  of  the 
same  name,  together  with  the  Districts  of  Sevenaer, 
Huissen,  and  Malsburg,  added  to  it  from  Prussia,  in  the 
political  arrangements  of  1814.  It  has  the  Zuydersee 
for  its  Northern  boimdary;  on  the  East,  Overyssel 
and  Prussian  Westphalia ;  Brabant,  and  some  of  the 
Prussian  territories,  on  the  South ;  and  on  the  West, 
Holland  and  Utrecht.  The  superficial  extent  is  2048 
square  miles. 

The  surface  of  this  Province  is  for  the  most  part 
level,  yet  some  sand-hills  extend  firom  Arnhem  North- 
vrards  towards  Hattem,  forming  the  highest  land  of  the 
Northern  Provinces.  These  hills  are  remarkable  for 
containing  lar^  blocks  of  granite,  basalt,  and  other 
minerals,  such  as  occur  in  tlie  bed  of  the  Rhine,  and 
appear  as  if  th^y  had  been  heaped  up  during  some  con- 
vulsion of  nati  re,  in  which  that  river  had  been  instru- 
mental. The  soil  varies  exceedingly ;  in  the  District 
called  the  Betutoe^  or  the  Island  between  the  Leek, 
Rhine,  and  Waal,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Maas 
and  Yssel,  it  is  remarkably  rich  and  productive :  but  on 
the  Eastern  side,  towards  Westphalia,  and  wherever  the 
rivers  have  not  been  able  to  spread  their  fattening  sedi- 
ment, barren  sands,  wild  heaths,  and  moors,  make  their 
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appearance.    The  rivers,  however,  which  form  the  soil    OVEX^ 
and  promote  the  industry  of  this  Country,  are  numerous :     |\jL^ 

the  chief  of  them  are  the  Rhine,  and  its  three  arms  ;  the        

Leek  and  Waal ;  the  Yssel,  with  its  confluents,  the  Old     GUER» 
Yssel,  the  Verkel,  and  the  Grifl.     The  Maas  also  forms      I>ON. 
the  Southern  boundary  of  the  Province  towards  Brabant.  ^  ^v^' 

The  climate,  though  it  cannot  be  called  pure,  is  healthy,  Climate* 
and  not  by  any  means  so  moist  and  foggy  as  in  the 
Provinces  North  of  the  Zuydersee.  The  robust  and 
florid  complexion  of  the  inhabitants  bespeaks  a  sahi- 
brious  atmosphere.  The  rich  lands  along  the  rivers  are 
for  the  most  part  in  tillage,  and  yield  the  most  valuable 
grains,  as  well  as  tobacco  and  excellent  hops.  Guelder-  Produc- 
land  is  also  the  richest  of  the  Northern  Provinces  in  *i®"*- 
firuit ;  plums  and  cherries  are  among  its  exports.  In  its 
general  produce  and  manufacturing  industry  this  Pro- 
vince has  nothing  peculiar.  Its  trade,  however,  is  very 
important,  and  it  derives,  in  particular,  a  large  revenue 
from  the  freightage  and  portage  on  the  numerons  great 
rivers  which  flow  through  it.  The  great  roads  also  from 
Germany  to  Amsterdam  pass  through  this  Province. 
Guelderland  holds  the  fourth  place  in  the  States  General, 
to  which  it  sends  four  Deputies.  The  Provincial  States 
consist  of  90  Members ;  30  being  elected  by  each  of 
the  three  Orders,  Commons,  Towns,  and  Nobility.  The 
Province  is  divided  into  the  Circles  of  Arnhem,  Zutphen, 
Nimeguen,  and  Thiel. 

Guelderland  had  its  own  Princes  from  the  close  of  the  History. 
IXth  century ;  these  were  at  first  of  little  importance, 
but  as  their  territory  increased  and  grew  wealthy,  they 
acquired  new  dignities,  and  at  length  received  the  title 
of  Duke  from  the  Emperor  Louis  IV.  in  1339.  From 
the  intermarriages  of  the  houses  of  Gueldres  and  Bur- 
gundy, Charles  V,  derived  some  claims  to  the  duchy, 
and  the  reigning  Duke,  in  order  to  quiet  the  possessioUi 
consented  that,  in  case  he  should  die  without  children, 
his  estates  should  descend  to  the  Emperor ;  an  event 
which  shortly  after  took  place.  Guelderland  took  aa 
eariy  part  in  the  struggle  which  rescued  the  Low  Coun* 
tries  firom  dependence  on  the  Crown  of  Spiun. 

Abnhxm,  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  has  been  al« 
ready  described.  Zutphen,  the  Capital  of  the  circle  of  Zutphem 
the  same  name,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yssel, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  battle  in  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney  received 
his  mortal  wound,  in  1586.  The  Berkel  also  flows 
through  the  place,  dividing  it  into  the  old  and  new 
towns.  Population  7500.  Nimeguen,  the  most  im-  Nimeguciw 
portent  place  in  the  Circle,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Waal,  over  which  there  is  a  flying  bridge.  It  is 
known  in  history  for  the  Peace  concluded  in  it,  in  1678, 
with  Louis  XIV.  The  situation  of  the  Town  is  most 
pleasing,  and  its  strength  as  a  fortification  very  consider- 
able. On  a  height  near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle 
of  Yalkeuof,  reported  to  have  been  built  by  Charle* 
magne.  In  the  Town  House,  which  is  a  handsome 
edifice,  is  a  collection  of  Roman  antiquities.  The  trade 
of  the  place  is  much  decreased,  though  it  still  supports 
a  population  of  13,500.  Distant  50  miles  South-East  of 
Amsterdam.  The  Town  of  Ghiddres,  which  gave  its  GueldrM, 
name  to  this  Province,  is  now  included  within  the  Prus- 
sian government  of  Cleves. 


GUE'RDON,  V. 
Gue'rdon,  n. 
Gub'rdonable, 
Gve'rdonino, 
Gue'rdonless. 


To  re-ward;  Fr.  n.  guerdon; 

It.  guiderdone;    Sp.  galardone; 

y  n  hich  Junius  and  Skinner  derive 

fiom  theD.  weerd^  valour ;  weerd" 

eren,     testimare^      The     Dutch 
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weerd-eren^  Get.  w^sraif  are  probably  the  same  word 
as  ward,  (Fr.  garder,)  in  re-ward,  (see  Guard,  anU^ 
i.  e.  the  A.  S.  ward-ian,  to  look,  to  consider,  and,  con- 
sequentially,  to  recompense,  to  benefit,  or  otherwise 
according  to  the  action  or  conduct  considered,  viewed, 
or  rt'garded.  Mr.  Thomson  refers  to  the  A.  S.  geweoT' 
thian,  to  recompense. 

To  reward,  to  recompense,  to  benefit,  for  some  action 
done,  some  service  performed. 

For  al  be  it  so  that  tbey  ben  youre  frendes  therefore  shullen  ye  not 
infreo,  that  they  serve  you  for  nought,  bat  ye  oughte  the  rather  guer» 
done  hem,  and  she  we  hem  youre  largesse. 

Chaucer,    The  Tolt  of  MeiibeuSf  vol.  ii.  p.  96. 

Lazar  and  Dives  livcden  diversely, 

And  divers  ^ertioM  hadden  they  thereby. 

M.    The  Sompnourei  Taie,  v.  7460. 

That  U  wel  said  (qd.  he)  certaine  best  iS| 
That  ye  ban  loue  ayen  for  hts  louinj^ 
As  loue  for  loue,  is  skilful  guerdoning. 

Id,     Tht  tecond  Booke  of  Trmiu$,  foL  1 59. 

But  loue  alas  quite  him  so  his  wage 
With  cruel  daunger  plainly  at  the  last 
That  with  the  death  ^nerc^/efte  be  passL 

Id.     Of  the  Biack  Knight,  fol  272. 

I  think  it  is  procurde 

by  griesly  Gods  aboue 
That  some  should  gape,  and  other  gaine 

the  guerdon  of  ihoir  loue. 
Turhervift,    He  torrowee  other  to  haue  the  Fhtitet  of  hie  Seruice, 


Wherefore  accord^nge  to  thy  desert,  and  alter  thyne  owne  Mtttaict 
and  iugemeaty  take  nowe  thy  rewarde  and  gumdon. 

F«ay»i,voLi.cl86. 
Cares  shall  exhaust  thy  dayes,  pdnes  end  thy  life^ 
Whil'st  for  thy  cause  the  earth  becomes  acciirs^ 
With  thoroes,  and  thistles,  guerdoning  thy  strife. 
Who  sweating  for  tliy  food,  art  like  to  burst 

SiirUng.    Doomea-Dag,    The/r$i  ffaure. 

Finding  it  as  well  guerdonahle^  as  grateful,  to  publish  their  libsli. 
Sir  O.  Buck.    Hittorical  Reeearehet,  vol  iJl  p.  7S, 

And  every  day  tor  guerdon  of  her  song, 

He  part  of  his  small  feast  to  her  would  share; 
That,  at  the  last,  of  all  his  woe  and  wrong 
Companioa  she  became  and  so  continued  long. 

Spenter,    Faerie  Queene^  book  iv.  can.  8. 

Besides,  for  recompence  hereof,  I  shall 
You  well  reward,  and  golden  guerdon  givci 

That  may  perhaps  you  better  much  withall. 
And  in  this  quiet  make  you  safer  live. 

Jd.    Jb,  book  in«  can.  9, 

Done  to  death  by  slanderou  tongoai, 

Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies : 
Death  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs,  ^ 

Giues  her  fame  which  neuer  dies. 

Shahyteare.    Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Ibl.  120. 

— Whence  old  Elis  wove 


GUEIU 
DON, 

OVERN. 


Her  verdant  crowns  of  peaceful  victory, 

The  guerdone  of  bold  strength  and  swift  activity. 

Wett,    Educatiamj  can.  I. 
Verse,  like  the  lanrel,  its  immortal  meed, 
Should  be  the  guerdon  of  a  noble  deed. 

Cowper,     Charilg, 


GUERNSEY. 


GUERNSEY,  an  Island  situated  in  the  British 
Channel,  at  the  entrance  of  the  broad  g^lf  called 
Mount  St.  Michael's  Bay,  which  is  formed  by  the  pro- 
jection of  Cape  la  Hogue  in  Normandy,  and  Cape 
Sltnation,  Frehelle  in  Britanny.  It  lies  13  English  miles  and  a 
half  North-West  of  Jersey,  seven  West  of  Sark,  and  15 
South- West  by  South  of  Alderney.  Its  distance  from 
Plymouth  is  71  miles  South-East,  and  50  from  the 
Start  point.  Chains  of  rocks,  lying  East  and  West 
between  these  Islands  and  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
appear  to  be  the  remnants  of  an  ancient  connection  with 
the  main  land.  The  depth  of  water  in  St.  Michael's 
Bay  is  in  general  about  40  fathoms ;  but  the  tide  swells 
to  a  great  height  within  the  gulf,  often  rising  at  St. 
Maloes  54  French  feet ;  and  from  the  impetuosity  with 
which  it  runs  among  these  Islands,  navigation  in  their 
vicinity  is  difficult  and  dangerous. 

Guernsey  lies  to  the  Westward  of  the  other  Islands, 
and  from  the  security  of  its  port,  has  been  much  resorted 
to  by  navigators  frequenting  those  seas.  It  is  of  a 
triangular  form,  about  nine  miles  long,  and  six  in  its 
greatest  breadth  ;  its  circumference,  following  the  sinu- 
osities of  the  coast,  being  about  89  English  miles. 
The  Southern  shore  of  the  Island,  and  a  small  part  of 
the  Eastern,  is  a  bold  and  continued  cliff,  rising  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  270  feet.  The 
land  slopes  gradually  to  the  North,  till  it  subsides  in  a 
low  flat,  not  much  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  this  is  the 
most  fertile  part  of  the  Island.  Half  a  dozen  brooks, 
the  greatest  of  which  has  not  a  course  of  more  than 
three  miles,   descend  into  the  bays.    The  Island  is 


wholly  of  granitic  formation,  and  the  soil  which  lies 
between  its  clustered  rocks,  is  an  accumulation  of  de- 
composed syenite. 

The  rural  scenery  of  Guernsey,  though  destitute  in 
some  measure  of  both  wood  and  water,  two  essential 
requisities  to  constitute  the  finished  landscape,  may 
almost  vie,  in  its  general  disposition,  with  that  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Some  of  the  bays  are  grand  and  ro« 
man  tic ;  particularly  those  of  Petit-Bo  and  Moulin-Huit. 
The  village  of  the  King^s  Mills,  embosomed  in  hills» 
except  on  the  West,  where  it  opens  to  the  sea,  is  among 
the  most  picturesque  spots  in  the  Island.  The  turf  is 
always  green,  owing  to  the  frequent  showers  whidi 
fall  in  a  situation  exposed  to  the  drifting  vapours  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  impression  which  it  makes  on  a  stranger 
is  that  of  a  park  encompassed  by  loeks.  But  the  more 
active  and  enlightened  portion  of  the  population  appear 
to  be  negligent  of  rural  amenities;  Uiey  have  hitherto 
preferred  for  their  residence  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
town  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  so  that  good  houses 
are  not  to  be  seen  throughout  the  Island,  at  the  distanoe 
of  a  mile  from  the  port.  The  merchant  and  wealthy 
shopkeeper  of  Guernsey,  Mr.  Berry  tells  us,  are  im- 
mersed in  business  from  morning  till  night ;.  theynevtf 
relax  from  the  cares  of  money  making,  nor  does  the 
want  of  exercise  or  retirement  make  anyimpreason  on 
their  health.  The  rural  beauties  of  the  Island  are  con- 
sequently not  improved  by  Art,  and  the  delightful 
spots  which  "  retired  leisure^  would  select  for  a  villa,  if 
chosen  at  all  for  the  abode  of  man,  are  occupied  by  some 
wretched  hovel  or  mean  farm-house.    The  mode  of  life 
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OURRN-  here  described  is  such  as  may  be  expected,  wherever 
^^^  the  commercial  spirit  reigns  exclusively.  The  hope  of 
'^-▼^*-'  quick  gains  is  generally  fatal  to  the  exertions  of  patient 
industry,  and  the  inhabitants  of  small  Islands  but  seldom 
add  much  agricultural  proficiency  to  commercial  enter- 
prise. The  account  which  Peter  Heylin  gave,  nearly 
two  centuries  ago,  of  the  commercial  bias  of  the  Guernsey 
people,  coincides  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Berry,  who 
denies,  however,  that  the  reproach  conveyed  by  the  old 
Historian's  words  is  applicaUe  at  the  present  day :  **  The 
ground  itself,"  writes  Heylin,  '*  is  said  by  the  natives 
to  be  more  rich  and  fertile  than  that  of  Jersey ;  yet  not 
80  fruitful  in  the  harvest,  because  the  people  addict 
themselves  to  merchandise  especially,  leaving  the  care 
of  husbandry  unto  their  hindes."  The  same  author  tells 
us  that  '*  the  aire  hereof  is  very  healthflill,  as  may  be 
well  seen  in  the  long  lives  both  of  men  and  women  ;  and 
the  earth  said  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  Crete  and 
Ireland,  not  apt  to  foster  any  venomous  creature  in  it 
Out  of  which  general  affirmative  we  may  do  well  to  ex- 
cept vntches,  of  whom  the  people  here  have  strange  re- 
ports.*' Between  the  years  1598  and  1634,  indeed,  no 
less  than  nine  women  and  two  men  were  burnt  in 
Guernsey  for  sorcery.  Superstition  has  not  yet  fled 
the  Island;  witches  and  hobgoblins  still  alarm  the 
igpnorant  and  tlie  credulous,  and  certain  old  women 
have  the  credit  of  possessing  supernatural  powers  over 
man  and  beast. 
Condition  of  The  peasantry  of  Guernsey  are,  in  general  habits  and 
ihe  people,  enlightenment,  more  than  a  century  behind  the  rest  of 
the  world.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  little 
fi^endly  intercourse  subsisting  between  the  natives 
themselves,  the  rigorous  classification  of  ranks  being 
f  pushed  here  to  that  absurd  extreme,  so  frequently  seen 
in  small  communities.  The  man  who  by  his  industry 
has  raised  himself  to  opulence  and  independence,  but 
who  cannot  boast  of  dignified  ancestry,  can  scarcely 
hope  for  admittance  into  what  is  called  the  first  class. 
The  tradesman  again  is  looked  on  as  a  degree  lower, 
till  at  last  the  lowest  order  is  regarded  as  if  it  were 
sunk  in  actual  servitude. 

The  uncommonly  minute  division  of  property,  which 
results  from  the  Guernsey  law  of  descents,  provides  a 
sort  of  independent  subsistence  to«a  great  population, 
and  a  mediocrity,  rather  bordering  on  poverty,  generally 
prevails  throughout  the  Country.  Indolent  content- 
ment seems  to  dwell  in  every  cottage*  The  means  of 
the  inhabitants  are  adequate  to  their  wants,  or  rather 
their  wants  are  reduced  to  the  narrowest  possible  com- 
pass. A  soup  compounded  of  grease  and  cabbage 
enters  largely  into  the  economy  of  their  kitchens,  and  is 
thought  to  conduce  not  a  little  to  the  sallow,  bilious 
complexion  of  the  peasantry.  A  strange  idle  custom 
prevails  throughout  the  Island ;  every  cottage  or  farm- 
house has,  in  one  comer  of  the  sitting  room,  what  is 
termed  a  green  bed,  raised  about  18  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  dry  fern  or  pea-haum ;  upon 
this  rural  couch  the  men  and  women  are  accustomed  to 
lounge.  Dancing  on  the  holidays  and  festivals  is  a 
favourite  amusement,  and  riding  parties  in  the  month 
of  August  are  almost  religiously  attended  by  the  country 
people.  The  females,  in  general,  still  adhere  to  the 
custom  of  riding  astraddle  upon  large  straw  mats,  with 
stirrups  slung  across,  exhibiting  their  clumsy  propor- 
tions as  high  as  the  knee. 
lADguage.  The  old  Norman  French,  corrupted  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  English,  and  of  some  Celtic  words  firom  the 


coast  of  Brittany,  is  the  general  language  of  all  ranks.   ^^^^^^ 
Scarcely  any  of  the  country  people  can  speak  English,     _         ^ 
and  very  few  of  the  educated  natives  have  attained  the  ^"-"^v^^ 
true  English  pronunciation.    The  generality  of  the  in- 
habitants have  much  more  the  appearance  of  French 
than  English  people.     All  their  manners  and  customs 
appear  to  have  been  inherited  from  their  Norman  an- 
cestors.    Poor  and  parsimonious   in  their  dress  and 
mode  of  living,  their  domestic  utensils,  and  even  their 
implements  of  husbandry,  are  all  in  the  French  style. 

The  kind  of  plough,  harrow,  and  other  apparatus  of  AgriculUirc 
the  farm,  which  existed  three  centuries  ago,  is  still  in 
use ;  and  though  the  lands  are  clean  and  tolerably  well 
cultivated,  producing  excellent  crops  of  every  kind,  yet 
their  productiveness  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the 
natural  goodness  of  the  soil  and  much  manual  labour, 
than  to  any  great  ingenuity  or  improved  management. 

Tillage  lands,  however,  are  never  suffered  to  lie  fal- 
low, or  uncultivated.  Sea-weed  is  the  general  manure. 
A  succession  of  crops  is  raised  without  impoverishing 
the  soil ;  and  in  five  seasons,  two  crops  of  wheat,  one. 
of  barley  or  oats,  one  of  clover,  and  one  of  parsnips,  isc 
the  usual  routine  of  cultivation.  The  wheat  and  oats 
are  cut  in  the  usual  manner,  but  a  strange  and  im- 
provident custom  prevails  of  pulling  up  the  barley  by 
the  roots.  The  land  is  divided  into  so  many  small 
fisurms  or  allotments,  that  few  are  able  to  grow  more 
than  suffices  to  support  them  and  pay  their  rents.  The 
produce  of  the  Island  might  perhaps  equal  the  con* 
sumption  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  influx  of  strangers. 

The  culture  of  parsnips  is  in  a  great  measure  pecu-  Praduoe 
liar  to  this  Island,  where  the  soil  being  light  and 
sandy  they  attam  great  perfection.  They  are  found  to 
be  an  excellent  fattening  diet  for  homed  cattle  and  pigs  ; 
and  the  best  winter  food  for  milch  cows,  sheep,  and 
even  horses,  that  has  been  yet  discovered. 

As  the  farmers  are  too  poor  to  keep  many  horses,  or 
indeed  to  have  complete  agricultural  establishments, 
they  generally  combine  toge£er  to  perform  the  heavy 
work.  Each  man  assists  his  neighbours,  and  when  his 
field  is  to  be  ploughed,  a  work  which  sometimes  requires 
six  or  eight  horses,  he  has  in  turn  a  right  to  their 
cooperation. 

The  horses  of  the  Island  are  weak  and  ill  formed, 
nor  is  any  care  taken  to  improve  the  breed.  The 
homed  cattle,  on  the^ other  hand,  are  exoellent,  possess- 
ing all  the  merits  of  the  Norman  stock,  from  which  they 
are  derived ;  their  beauty  and  the  richness  of  their  milk 
have  made  them  favourites  even  in  England.  Pigs 
also  are  numerous  and  good;  a  great  deal  of  pork  I 

being  consumed  on  the  Island,  or  exported  as  sea  store. 
Poultry  is  cheap  and  abundant  in  time  of  Peace,  being 
brought  here  in  large  quantities  by  boats  firom  the  coast 
of  France. 

Timber  trees  are  slow  of  growth  in  Guernsey,  and 
attain  no  great  height  There  are,  consequently,  no 
woods,  coppices,  or  hed^-rows ;  the  fences  are  made 
either  of  loose  stone  walls,  or  furze  sown  on  banks  of 
tnrf.  The  moderation  and  humidity  of  the  climate  is 
admirably  adapted,  however,  to  fruit  trees,  and  many  pf^n. 
plants,  which  in  England  occasionally  require  the 
shelter  of  a  green-house,  can  here  stand  the  winter  in 
the  open  grround.  Myrtles  and  geraniums  grow  luxu- 
riantly ;  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  and  grapes  pro- 
duce abundantly;  even  the  orange  will  fmctify  in 
sheltered  situations.  The  fig-tree  also  appears  to  find 
something  congenial  in  the  climate  of  Guernsey.    At 
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GUBRN-  Mout  Plaisir,  Mr.  Berry  tells  us,  there  is  one  of  un- 
SEY.      commonly  luxuriant  growth,  the  height  being  24  feet, 

^^—^v^*^  and  the  branches  covering  a  circumference  of  150. 
The  orchards  of  apple  trees  yield  a  considerable  revenue, 
cider  being  the  ordinary  drink.  The  careful  cultivation 
of  the  apple,  which  is  at  present  carried  to  great  per- 
fection in  Guernsey,  is  probably  of  recent  introduction. 
Dicey  {Historical  Account  of  Guernsey,  1751)  says, 
that  the  increasing  taste  for  cider,  which  the  people 
preferred  to  beer^  rendered  it  hardly  worth  while  to 
sow  barley.  The  herbage  is  always  green  in  a  climate 
continually  refreshed  by  showers  from  the  Atlantic. 
The  moderating  influence  of  the  ocean  abates  the  cold 
of  winter :  intense  frost  is  never  felt,  and  snow  seldom 
lies  more  than  a  day  or  two  on  the  ground. 

The  Island,  according  to  Mr.  Berry's  account,  is 
entirely  destitute  of  game,  and  the  sportsman  is  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  the  slaughter  of  rabbits,  black- 
birds, larks,  and  thrushes,  with  woodcocks,  snipes,  and 
fieldfares  in  the  season.  The  little  island  of  Jethow, 
about  three  miles  to  the  Eastward  of  Guernsey,  was  in 
Heylin's  time  stocked  with  fallow  deer,  and  served  as  a 
park  for  the  Governor ;  and  the  shrubs  and  bushes  of 
Arvie  were,  he  says,  inhabited  by  great  numbers  of 
pheasants. 

Fish,  The  bays  and  rocky  shores  of  Guernsey  abound  with 

such  a  variety  of  excellent  fish,  that  the  Religious 
Houses  of  Normandy  were  formerly  supplied  from  this 
Island.  The  species  are  the  same  which  usually 
inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Channel  and  German  Ocean. 
A  shell -fish  called  Ormer,  a  name  supposed  to  be  a 
contraction  of  oreUle  de  mer,  appears  to  be  peculiar  to 
these  Islands.  It  has  but  one  shell,  of  an  oval  form, 
the  inside  of  which  resembles  mother  of  pearl,  and  is 
often  manufactured  as  such.  The  fish  adheres  to  the 
rocks  in  tolerably  deep  water :  when  cut  from  the  shell, 
it  is  beaten  to  make  it  tender,  and  has,  it  is  said,  when 
dressed,  so  little  the  taste  offish,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  a  veal  cutlet. 

Judicaturt.  The  first  regular  settlement  of  Guernsey  appears  to 
have  been  effected  in  962  by  some  Benedictine  monks, 
who  were  driven  from  the  Abbey  of  St  Michael's 
Mount.  The  lands  of  which  they  took  possession  were 
erected  into  a  fief  by  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
father  of  William  the  Conqueror.  This  last-named 
Prince  granted  a  large  seignory  to  his  Esquire,  Samp- 
son D*Anneville,  and  other  grants  soon  followed, 
amounting  in  all  to  16.  Sampson  established  the 
feudal  system  and  civil  government  as  they  existed  in 
the  rest  of  the  Duke's  dominions.  On  each  fief  was 
instituted  a  Court  of  civil  jurisdiction,  and  the  appeal 
from  them  lay  to  a  supreme  annual  Court  composed  of 
a  bailiff  and  four  knights,  attended  by  the  lords  and 
military  tenants.  This  sort  of  judicature  continued  till 
the  reign  of  King  John,  who  established,  by  a  charter, 
12  jurats  in  lieu  of  the  four  knights,  and  effectually 
put  an  end  to  the  feudal  system  of  government.  A 
small  remnant  of  judicial  power  is  still  retained  by 
three  or  four  of  the  feudal  Courts. 

Laws.  The  laws  of  Guernsey  are  founded  on  the  old  usages 

of  Normandy,  and  constitute  a  very  rude,  imperfect 
code,  the  inadequacy  of  which  is  chiefly  supplied  by 
the  arbitrary  scope  of  power  vested  in  the  supreme 
Court.  The  written  authorities  are  few ;  the  Commen- 
taries of  Terrien  on  the  Grand  Costumier^  with  the 
various  Charters,  Acts  of  Parliament,  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil, &c.  being  the  whole  of  them.     Custom  is  the  in- 


terpreter of  the  law,  so  that  in  the  Courts  of  Guernsey  OTO 
there  is  little  room  for  chicanery.  Real  estate  cannot  SSV. 
be  devised  by  will,  but  must  descend  to  the  heirs  at  ^'•V 
law,  who  divide  it  between  them,  primogeniture  coq- 
ferring  no  advantage.  Hence  the  minute  division  of 
property  observable  in  the  Island.  Where  law  is 
regulated  so  much  by  usage,  it  is  no  wonder  that  coha* 
bitation  should  be  regarded  as  an  inchoate  marriage 
so  that  children  born  out  of  wedlock  are  deemed  legi« 
timate  if  their  parents  aflerwards  marry.  Until  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Island  of  Guernsey  was  annually 
visited  by  the  Justices  itinerant  of  England.  But  afler- 
wards. Commissioners  were  sent  from  time  to  time 
instead  of  the  Justices  to  hear  appeals  and  to  amend 
the  imperfections  of  the  laws.  Their  decisions  were 
regularly  recorded  and  added  to  the  written  law  of  the 
Island.  The  last  of  these  Commissions  was  sent  to 
Guernsey  in  the'  reign  of  James  L ;  since  which  time 
all  appeals  have  been  made  to  the  King  in  Council. 

The  Royal  Court  of  Guernsey  consists  of  a  BailiC  ^^« 
named  by  the  Ring,  and  12  jurats  chosen  by  the 
Members  of  the  States ;  they  all  serve  for  life,  unlesa 
discharged  by  the  King  and  Council.  No  appeal  lies 
in  criminal  matters,  and,  except  in  cases  of  treason, 
coining,  and  assaulting  the  chief  magistrates,  the 
authorities  of  the  Island  are  empowered  to  proceed  at 
once  to  condemnation  and  execution.  All  trials  are  in 
French,  or  rather  in  the  Norman  paiois  of  the  Island. 

The  Governors  of  those  Islan(&  under  the  ancient  Gomaa 
sovereignty  of  France,  were  styled  severally  Counts  or 
Dukes,  but  under  the  Anglo-Norman  sway,  the 
government  of  all  the  Island  was  usually  vested  in 
one  person,  called  Custos  Insularum,  or  Warden  of  the  . 
Isles.  Henry  VI.,  indeed,  once  granted  the  government  ^ 
of  the  Channel  Islands,  and  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  with  the  title  of  King,  but  this  is 
a  singular  instance.  (See  Selden's  Mare  dausum,) 
In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  Civil  and  military  autho* 
rities  were  first  separated.  The  inunediate  proTince  of 
the  Governor  at  present  is  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
castles,  fortifications,  and  defences  of  the  places  within 
his  jurisdiction,  which  extends  over  all  the  Channel 
Islands,  except  Jersey.  He  had  formerly,  by  his  patent, 
the  right  of  patronage  and  presentation  to  the  Deaneiyt 
and  all  the  Rectories  and  Schools  in  the  Island,  as  well 
as  the  nomination  of  the  Bailifi^,  and  other  Crown 
officers ;  but  King  James  I.  and  his  successors  assumed 
the  disposal  of  the  Deanery  and  chief  Ofiices,  leaving 
the  Livings  and  Schools  still  in  the  nomination  of  ihe 
Governor.  The  duties  of  the  Office  are  executed  by 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  appointed  by  commission 
from  his  Majesty ;  the  Governor,  on  his  appointment,  , 

receiving  a  dispensation,  excusing  his  residence  in  the 
Island. 

It  is  contended  that  the  King  of  England  exercises  his  Fii>>^ 
sovereignty  over  Guernsey,  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  not  in  virtue  of  his  Regal  title,  but  as  Duke  of 
Normandy,  and  therefore  that  the  right  of  legislation 
vests  in  the  King  and  Council  independent  of  the  Bn- 
tish  Parliament.  But  this  objection  to  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  legislate  for  the  Islands  has  no  practical 
importance,  as  Acts  transmitted  by  the  King  in  Coun- 
cil with  orders  that  they  shall  be  registered,  become  ^ 
once  binding ;  and  it  was  even  declared  by  Order  oj 
Council  in  1806,  "  that  the  registration  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  is  not  essential  to  the  operation  thereof ; 
and  that  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  Island  of  Guem- 
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S£Y.  for  the  solemnization  of  private  marriages.  The  Island 
^•^"v^*^  is  divided  into  ten  Panshes,  four  of  which,  however, 
form  two  unions,  so  that  the  Rectors  are  eight  in 
number.  The  Church  Livings  are  of  little  value,  the 
incumbent  in  some  cases  having  only  a  ninth  of  the 
tithe. 
Education.  With  respect  to  the  present  state  of  education  in 
Guernsey,  we  have  not  been  able  to  collect  much  informa- 
tion ;  Mr.  Berry  is  silent  on  this  subject.  The  Free- 
School  in  St.  Peter's  Port,  an  establishment  with  a 
liberal  endowment,  to  which  all  natives  are  admissible, 
is  at  present  a  sinecure,  perhaps  from  the  contempt  with 
which  gratuitous  education  is  often  regarded.  After  the 
Reformation  was  firmly  established,  the  States  of  the 
Island  besought  King  Charles  I.  to  grant  some  place  in 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  in  which  the 
youth  designed  for  the  clerical  profession  might  prose- 
cute their  studies  :  in  consequence  of  this,  Archbishop 
Laud  obtained  a  grant  from  the  King  for  the  endow- 
ment of  three  fellowships  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
viz,  one  in  each  of  the  Colleges  of  Exeter,  Jesus,  and 
Pembroke,  for  the  Islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  to 
be  held  by  them  alternately.  To  these  Fellowships 
have  since  been  added  five  Exhibitions  or  Scholarships 
in  Pembroke  College,  the  gift  of  Bishop  Morley  when 
diocesan  of  the  Island. 
TheTowa  gt.  Peter's  Port,  situated  on  the  Eastern  side  of 
the  Island,  contained,  in  1821,  11,173  inhabitants.  It 
was  formerly  confined  to  the  low  ground  at  the  foot 
of  the  heights  towards  the  sea,  and  old  houses  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  this  part  with  overhanging  roofs  which 
exclude  the  light  from  the  streets.  The  whole  is  ill- 
paved  and  without  footpaths.  The  buildings  have 
lately  increased  on  the  heights  forming  the  New  Town, 
or  the  HautevilUj  where  the  houses  are  scattered  irre- 
gularly among  gardens  and  orchards.  There  are  but 
few  carriages  in  the  Town,  the  old  streets  being  too 
narrow,  and  the  new  ones  in  general  too  steep  to  be 
easily  traversed  by  them.  The  chief  edifices  are  the 
Government  house,  the  College  founded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  St.  Peter's  Church.  This  church,  which 
is  large  enough  to  contain  4000  persons,  was  built  in 
1312,  and  is  the  most  elaborate  piece  of  Ecclesiastical 
architecture  on  the  Island.  The  pillars  which  support 
the  arched  roof,  the  mouldings,  and  cornices  are  all  cut 
out  of  hard  granite.  The  Town  Hospital  was  built  in 
1742,  and  is  supported  by  bequests  and  voluntary  con- 
tributions. This  excellent  Institution  appears  to  afford 
relief  beyond  its  original  design.  Strangers  as  well  as 
parishioners  are  admitted  into  it,  and  every  ibrm  of 
malady  or  distress  finds  shelter  and  assistance  within 
its  walls. 


measuring  460  feet,  that  on  tLe  South  75^7.    Tbcae     SJSY. 
enclose  a  basin  spacious  enough  for  a  fleet  of  ner-  ^«*^r^ 
chantmen,  with  sufficient  depttv  of  water  for  ships  of  Port 
large  burden.    This  artificial  haven  ia  part  of  the  greet 
roadstead  described  by  Ueylin  as  *'  a  harbour  able  to 
contain  the  greatest  navy  that  ever  sailed  upon  the 
ocean ;  fenced  fi-om  the  fury  of  the  winds  by  the  Islee 
of  Guernsey,  Jethow,  Sark,  and  Arvie,  by  which  it  is 
almost  encompassed,  and  of  so  sure  an  anehoragp,  that 
though  our  ships  lay  there  in  the  blustering  end  of  March, 
yet  not  one  of  thtem  slipped  an  anchor." 

Castle  Comet  stands  upon  a  rock  in  the  sea,  about  Forts. 
600  yards  from  the  South  pier  and  from  a  height 
which  commands  it.  It  can  be  approached  from  land 
only  during  the  ebb  of  great  spring  tides.  It  was  ori- 
ginally the  residence  of  the  Governors,  and  has  been  of 
late  years  considerably  improved,  and  presents  a  fbmii- 
dable  battery  towards  the  sea.  A  little  to  thf>  South  of 
Castle  Cornet  is  Fort  St.  George,  a  fortification  of 
great  strength,  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour. Forts  are  erected  on  every  part  of  the  shore 
which  is  accessible,  and  there  are  barracks  on  the 
Island  for  5000  men. 

The  population  of  Guernsey,  in  1821»  amounted  to  PopuUtioa 
20,827,  about  two-fifUis  of  the  whole  being  engaged  in 
agriculture,  the  rest  in  trade.  In  1815,  Mr.  Berry 
estimated  it  at  21,293,  and  although  there  were  no  re- 
turns for  the  intermediate  years,  yet  it  is  evident  from 
the  notes  appended  to  the  Report  on  the  Census  of  1821, 
that  the  population  of  the  Island  decreased  during  that 
period,  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  which  is  indicated 
by  the  above  numbers.  In  1811,  the  number  of  bap- 
tisms registered  in  Guernsey  was  751,  burials  478, 
marriages  190,  but  we  find  these  numbers  unifimnly 
decreasing  for  some  time,  with  the  exception  of  the 
marriages  which  grew  more  numerous  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing years,  probably  from  the  increase  or  change  of 
the  garrison.  In  1819,  the  baptisms  were  561  in 
number,  the  burials  296,  and  the  marriages  147 ; 
since  that  time  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase. 

See  Cambden's  Britannia,  and  Les  Delices  dt  VAn- 
gleterre;  A  Survey  of  the  Estate  of  Guernsey  andJer- 
sey,  by  Peter  Hc»ylin,  1656 ;  Historical  Account  of 
Guernsey,  by  Thomas  Dicey,  1751 ;  History  of  Gwem^ 
sey,  by  William  Berry,  4to.  1815.  In  the  Harleian 
and  Hargrave  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  will  be 
found  the  Laws  and  Usages  of  Guernsey,  compiled  by 
Sir  Thomas  Leightion,  Governor  of  that  Island  under 
Elizabeth.  In  the  Burghley  Papers  (Lansdown  MSS.^ 
are  contained  most  of  the  documents  relating  to  the 
local  History  of  the  Island. 
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